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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  III. 


In  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  the  department 
of  Biblical  Literature  is  exclusively  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Strong,  who  is  responsible  for 
all  the  articles  in  that  field.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  this  department  embraces 
not  merely  Bible  names,  but  also  all  branches  of  Biblical  Introduction,  including  such 
articles,  for  instance,  as  Canon  of  Scripture^  Commentary^  Concordance^  Criticism^ 
Cros^ LyTLj  Mthnology^  etc. ;  also,  Biblical  philology,  manuscripts  and  versions,  and 
many  cognate  subjects,  such  as  English  Ver8io7is,  Eschatology^  EsaeneSy  JSthiopic 
Language,  Fortification^  Geology^  Government^  etc.  In  this  department  the  Dic- 
tionaries of  Kitto  and  Smith  are  freely  used,  all  the  important  matter  of  both  being 
incorporated  into  these  pages,  with  references  at  the  end  to  the  authority  cited.  The 
range  of  this  department,  however,  is  greatly  extended  beyond  the  scope  of  these  or 
any  similar  works  heretofore  published. 

In  Dr.  M*Clintock's  department,  all  verbal  citations  are  noted  by  quotation  marks. 
If  this  is  omitted  in  any  case,  it  is  by  accident.  In  this  department,  also,  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  special  articles  are  indicated  by  their  initials  in  the  list  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  as  follows : 

W.  J.  A^— WcLLJAX  J.  Allinson,  editor  of  Friends^  Revitw^  Burlington,  N.  J. 

G.  F.  C— FrofesBor  G.  F.  Comfort,  Princeton  CoUege. 

D.  D^— The  Rev.  Daniel  db  Vinxe,  New  York. 
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R.  D.  H. — Professor  R.  D.  HrrcucocK,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  New  York. 

C  H.— The  Rev.  Charles  Hodob,  D.D.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

G.  F.  H. — Piofeaaor  George  F.  Holmes,  University  of  Virginia. 
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E  H.  N. — Professor  B.  H.  Nadai^  D.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

£.  A.  P. — ^Professor  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Andover. 

J.  N.  P. — Jules  N.  Proeschsl,  Paris,  France. 

A.  J.  Sw — Professor  ALEXA2n>ER  J.  Schem,  New  York. 

£.  de  S. — ^The  Rev.  £.  de  Scifweinitz,  editor  of  The  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

L.  £.  S.— Professor  L.  £.  Smith,  office  of  Examiner  and  Chronicle^  New  York. 

A.  S.— The  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn. 

M.  Lb  S. — Professor  M.  Lb  Stoever,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

G.  L.  T^— The  Rev.  George  L.  Taylor,  New  York. 
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A  considerable  number  of  articles  for  this  Cyclopsedia  are  in  part  prepared,  nearly 
up  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet ;  but  there  are  numerous  subjects  that  can  only  be 
treated  advantageously  at  or  near  the  time  of  printing.  All  the  articles  are  revised 
de  novo  as  the  work  goes  through  the  press,  and  the  latest  literature,  in  new  books  as 
^ell  as  in  the  journals  of  all  nations,  is  consulted  in  this  revision.  The  succeeding  vol- 
umes may  therefore  be  expected  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  carried  through  the  press. 
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BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND  ECaESIASTICAL  LITERATDBE. 


E. 


Eaohard,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  Saffolk  in  1636,  and  was  admitted  at  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1653.  He  became  fellow  of  his 
college  in  16d8,  and  was  choeen  master  in  1675.  He 
died  July  7, 1697.  His  Works  were  collected  in  8  vols. 
12mo  (Lond.  1784),  containing  a  Sketch  <ifhis  Lffe,  a 
Diictution  offfobbes's  State  ofNatwrt^  and  an  Essay  on 
ike  Chrotmds  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy, ^New  Gm, 
Bioff.  Diet.  ▼,  53;  Kippis,  Biog,  Britanmca,  y,  529. 

Baohard,  Lawrence.    See  Echabd. 

Sadfrith,  bishop  of  Lindisfame  from  698  to  721. 
He  is  sometimes  named  as  the  first  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon,  bat  this  is  a  mistake.  There 
is,  however,  a  splendid  manuscript,  written  by  £ad- 
frith  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 
It  is  known  as  The  Durham  £ooib.— Wright,  Biog.Brit, 
ZM.,  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  242. 

Badmer,  or  Bdmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbury  (12th 
century),  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scot- 
land, 1120,  which  office  he  did  not  accept  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason :  '^  The  question  of  lay  investiture  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  was  then  in  its  crisis;  there 
was  a  controversy  between  Canterbury  and  York  for 
Jurisdiction  over  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's ;  that  see, 
again,  asserted  its  independence  of  either  of  the  Eng- 
lish metropolitans ;  and  Eadmer  seems  to  have  added 
to  all  these  perplexities  a  difficulty  as  to  his  monastic 
allegiance.  'Not  for  all  Scotland,'  he  said  to  the 
Scottish  king,  *  will  I  renounce  being  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbury.' The  king,  on  his  side,  was  equally  unyield- 
ing ;  and.  the  issue  was  the  return  of  Eadmer  to  his 
English  monastery,  unconsecrated  indeed,  but  still 
cloning  to  be  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  made 
precentor  of  Canterbury,  and  died,  it  is  supposed,  in 
January,  1124"  (Chambers,  Encyclopcediay  s.  v.).  Ead- 
mer is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish historians.  Ho  wrote  a  history  of  the  affairs  of 
England  of  his  own  time,  from  l(y77  to  1122  (Historia 
Novorwn  sive  std  scbcuK),  in  which  many  ori^nal  pa- 
pers are  inserted,  and  many  important  facts,  nowhere 
else  to  be  found,  are  preserved.  This  work  has  been 
highly  commended,  both  by  old  and  modem  writers, 
as  well  for  its  correctness  as  for  regularity  of  com- 
poeition  and  parity  of  style.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  Selden  in  1623.  Eadmer  wrote  the  life  of 
Anselm  (generally  found  printed  with  his  works),  and 
the  lives  of  Wilfred,  Oswald,  Dunstan,  and  others, 
given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  in  Warton,  ^ti^&i 
Sacra  (vol.  ii).  The  Vita  Anselmi  is  prefixed  to  An- 
selm's  works  (Benedictine  edition;  also  in  Higne's 
Poirologid).  The  Ifistoria  Nooorum  and  Eadmer's  mi- 
nor writings  are  given  also  in  Migne,  Patrologia  £a- 
Hna,  vol.  clix,  347  sq. — ^Hook,  Eccl.  Blog,  iv,  52 ;  Cave, 
Hist,  Lit,  (Geneva,  1720)  i,  574;  Collier,  Ecd,  Hist,  of 
Great  Britain  (Barham's  edit.),  ii,  183  sq. ;  Wright, 
Bioff,  Brit,  Lit,,  Angh-Norman  Period,  p.  82  sq. 

III.— A 


Bagle  occurs  in  Scripture  as  the  translation  of  the 
Heb.  "ids  (neither,  so  called  from  tearing  its  prey  with 
its  beak :  occurs  Exod.  xix,  4 ;  Lev.  xi,  IS;  Deut.  xlv, 
12;  xxviii,  49;  xxxii,  11;  2  Sam.  i,  23;  Job  ix,  26; 
xxxix,  27 ;  Psa.  ciii,  5 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  5 ;  xxx,  17, 19 ; 
Isa.  xl,  81 ;  Jer.  iv,  13 ;  xlviii,  40 ;  xlix,  16,  22 ;  Lam. 
iv,  19;  Ezek.  i,  10;  x,  14;  xvii,  8,  7;  Hos.  viU,  1; 
Obad.  4;  Mic.  i,  16;  Hab.  i,  8),  with  which  aU  the 
designations  of  the  kindred  dialects  agree,  Chald.  I^d 

(neshar',  Dan.  iv,  83;  vii,  4),  Sept.  and  N.  T.  diroc 
(MatL  xxiv,  28 ;  Luke  xvii,  87;  Rev.  iv,  7 ;  xii,  14). 
As  there  are  many  species  of  eagles,  the  nesher,  when 
distinguished  from  others,  seems  to  have  denoted  the 
chief  species,  the  golden  eagle,  xpf^a^^roc,  as  in  Lev. 
xi,  13 ;  Deut.  xiv,  12.  The  word,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  a  broader  acceptation,  and,  like  the  Greek 
atroc  and  Arabic  nesr  (see  Bochart,  Hierot.  ii,  812  sq.), 
sometimes  comprehends  also  a  species  of  vulture,  espe- 
cially in  those  passages  where  the  fiesAer  is  said  to  be 
bald  (Mic.  i,  16),  and  to  feed  on  carcases  (Job  xxix, 
27 ;  I^v.  xxx,  17 ;  Matt  xxiv,  28),  which,  however, 
the  true  eagle  will  occasionally  do.  See  Gieb-Eaolb  ; 
Hawk;  Ospbkt;  Ossitbaob;  Yultubb. 

1.  The  characteristics  of  the  eagle  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures  are,  its  swiftness  of  flight  (Deut  xxviii,  49; 
2  Sam.  i,  23 ;  Jer.  iv,  13 ;  xlix,  22 ;  Lam.  iv,  19,  etc.) ; 
its  mounting  high  into  the  air  (Job  xxxix,  27 ;  Prov. 
xxiii,  5;  xxx,  19;  Isa.  xl,  31;  Jer.  xlix,  16);  its 
strength  and  vigor  (in  Psa.  ciii,  5);  its  predaceous 
habits  (Job  ix,  26;  Prov.  xxx,  17;  compare  ^lian, 
^iwm.  X,  14);  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  places  Qn. 
Jer.  xlix,  16 ;  comp.  Aristotle,  Anim,  ix,  22;  Pliny,  x, 
4) ;  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in  Exod.  xix, 
4;  Deut  xxxii,  11);  its  powers  of  vision  (in  Job 
xxxix,  29 ;  comp.  Homer,  //.  xvii,  674 ;  ^lian,  Anim, 
i,  42;  Isidore,  Origg,  xii,  1;  Pliny,  xii,  88);  and  its 
moulting  (Psa.  ciii,  5).  As  king  of  birds,  the  eagle  nat- 
urally became  an  emblem  of  powerful  empires  (Ezek. 
xvii,  8, 7),  especially  in  the  symbolical  figures  of  Bab- 
ylon (Dan.  vii,  4),  and  the  cherubim  (Ezek.  i,  10 ;  x, 
14 ;  Rev.  iv,  7),  like  the  griffin  of  classical  antiquity. 
See  Cbeatdre,  Living.  Eaglets  are  referred  to  in 
Prov.  xxx,  17  as  first  picking  out  the  eyes  of  their  prey. 

The  following  is  a  close  translation  of  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  raptorial  birds  of  this  class  which  occurs  in 
the  book  of  Job  (xxxix,  26-30) : 

By  thy  undersUinding  will  [the]  hawk  tower, 
Spread  hia  wingi  gouihwardf 

Perchance  on  thy  Uddlng  [ibe]  eagle  will  soar. 

Or  [it  is  then]  that  he  will  make  lofty  his  nest? 
A  rock  will  he  inhabit,  and  [there]  roost. 
Upon  the  peak  of  a  rock,  even  [the]  citadel : 

Thence  he  haa  spied  food. 

From  afar  his  eyes  will  look : 
Then  his  brood  will  sip  blood; 
Ay,  wherever  [are  the]  slain,  there  [is]  hel 

To  the  last  line  in  this  quotation  our  Saviour  seems  to 
allude  in  Matt,  xxiv,  28.     "  Wheresoever  the  carcase 
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is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together;*'  that 
is,  wherever  the  Jewish  people,  who  were  morally  and 
judicially  dead,  might  be,  there  would  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, whose  standard  was  an  eagle,  and  whose  strength 
and  fierceness  resembled  that  of  the  king  of  "birds,  in 
comparison  with  his  fellows,  pursue  and  devour  them. 
The  acrot  of  Matt,  xxiv,  28 ;  Luke  xvii,  87,  may  in- 
clude the  Vultur  fubnu  and  Neophron  perenopterus ; 
though,  as  some  eagles  prey  upon  dead  bodies,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek  word  to  the  Vul- 
turidoe  (see  Lucian,  Navig,  p.  1 ;  com  p.  Seneca,  Ep.  95 ; 
Martial,  vi,  62).     The  figure  of  an  eagle  is  now,  and 
has  long  been,  a  favorite  military  ensign.     The  Per- 
sians so  employed  it,  which  fact  illustrates  the  pas- 
sage in  Isa.  zlvi,  11,  where  Cyrus  is  alluded  to  under 
the  sjTnbol  of  an  "eagle"  (13^?)  or  "  ravenous  bird" 
(compare  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  vii,  4).     The  same  burd  was 
similarly  employed  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Bomans. 
Eagles  are  frequently  represented  in  AssjTian  sculp- 
tures attending  the  soldiers  in  their  battles,  and  some 
have  hence  supposed  that  they  were  trained  birds. 
Considering,  however,  the  wild  and  intractable  nature 
of  eagles,  it  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  representation  of  thMe  birds  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  portray  the  common  feature  in  Eastern  bat- 
tle-field scenery,  of  birds  of  prey  awaiting  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.     These  pas- 
sages have  been  by  some  commentators  referred  to  the 
vulture,  on  the  assumed  ground  that  the  eagle  never 
feeds  on  carrion,  but  confines  itself  to  that  prey  which 
it  has  killed  by  its  own  prowess.     This,  however,  is  a 
mistake  (see  Vor%Va\^  Detcript.  Anim,  p.  12;  compare 
Michaelis,0rtefi<.  Bibl.  ix,87  sq.,  and  new  Orient.  Bibl. 
iii,  43  sq.) ;  no  such  chivalrous  feeling  exists  in  either 
eagle  or  lion ;  both  will  feed  ignominiously  on  a  body 
found  dead.    Any  visitor  of  the  British  zoological  gar- 
dens may  see  that  the  habit  imputed  is  at  least  not  in- 
variable.    (See  also  Thomson,  Land  and  Boohy  i,  491.) 
Aquila  bifagciata,  of  India,  was  shot  by  Col.  Sykes  at 
the  carcase  of  a  tiger ;  and  A.  rapax,  of  South  Africa, 
is  "frequently  one  of  the  first  birds  that  approaches  a 
dead  animal." 

Of  all  known  burds,  the  eagle  flies  not  only  the  high- 
est, but  also  with  the  greatest  rapidity  (comp.  Homer, 
//.  xxii,  d08).  To  this  circumstance  there  are  several 
striking  allusions  in  the  sacred  volume.  Among  the 
evils  threatened  to  the  Israelites  in  case  of  their  diso- 
bedience, the  prophet  names  one  in  the  following 
terms :  "The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee 
from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the 
eagle  flieth"  (Deut.  xxviii,  49).  The  march  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Jerusalem  is  predicted  in  the  same 
terms:  "Behold, he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his 
chariots  as  a  whirlwind :  his  horses  are  swifter  than 
eagles"  (Jer.  iv,  18) ;  as  is  his  invasion  of  Moab  also : 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  he  shall  fiy  as  an 
eagle,  and  shall  spread  his  wings  over  Moab"  (chap, 
xlviii,  40) ;  i.  e.  he  shall  settle  down  on  the  devoted 
country  as  an  eagle  over  its  prey.  (See  also  Lam.  iv, 
19;  Hos.viii,2;  Hab.  i,  8.) 

The  eagle,  it  is  said,  lives  to  a  great  age,  and,  like 
other  birds  of  prey,  sheds  his  feathers  in  the  beginning 
of  spring.  After  this  season  he  appears  with  fresh 
strength  and  vigor,  and  his  old  age  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth.  To  this  David  alludes  when  grate- 
fully reviewing  the  mercies  of  Jehovah,  *'  Who  satis- 
fieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  so  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle*s"  (Psa.  ciii,  6);  as  does  the 
prophet^  also,  when  describing  the  renovating  and 
quickening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  "  They 
that  wait  upon  the  LoiM  dhall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall 
run  and  not  bo  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint"  (Isa.  xl,  31).  Some  Jewish  interpreters  have 
illustrated  the  former  passage  by  a  reference  to  the 
old  fables  about  the  eagle  being  able  to  renew  his 


strength  when  very  old  (see  Bochart,  ITteroz.  ii,  747). 
But  modem  commentators  for  the  most  part  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  words  refer  to  the  eagle  after 
the  moulting  season,  when  the  bird  is  more  full  of  ac- 
tivity than  before.  Others  prefer  Hengstenberg^s  ex- 
planation on  Psa.  ciii,  5,  "Thy  youth  is  renewed,  so 
that  in  point  of  strength  thou  art  like  the  eagle." 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i,  IC,  "  Enlaiige  thy  baldnefa  as 
the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart  {Hiervz, 
ii,  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  the  time  of  its 
moulting  in  the  spring.  Oe^mvoi  (yermudUe  Samml. 
i,  64)  erroneously  refers  the  baldness  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  to  point  to  the  ViiUur  harhaUu  {GypatuM\  the 
bearded  vulture  or  lammergeyer,  which  he  supposed 
was  bald.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  improba- 
ble that  there  Is  any  reference  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of 
mourning;  but  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropri- 
ateness in  the  comparison  of  a  shaved  bead  with  an 
eagle  at  the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  nfthtr  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  griflfbn  vulture  {Vidtur fubnu\ 
the  simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate;  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Hebrew  verb  karach  (H  j{^)  signifies 
*'  to  make  bald  on  the  back  part  of  the  head ;"  the  no- 
tion here  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  the  whole 
head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  destitate  of  true 
feathers.  The  direction  of  the  prophet  is  to  a  token 
of  mourning,  which  was  usually  assumed  by  making 
bald  the  crown  of  the  head ;  here,  however,  it  was  to 
be  enlarged,  extended,  as  the  baldness  of  the  eagle. 
Exactly  answering  to  this  idea  is  Mr.  Bruce^s  descrip- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  "golden  eagle:"  the  crown 
of  his  head  was  bare ;  so  was  the  front  where  the  bill 
and  skull  joined.  The  meaning  of  the  prophet,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  that  the  people  were  not  to  content 
themselves  with  shaving  the  crown  of  the  head  merely, 
as  on  ordinar}'  occasions,  but,  under  this  special  visi- 
tation of  retributive  justice,  were  to  extend  the  bald- 
ness over  the  entire  head. 

With  reference  to  the  texts  referred  to  above,  which 
compare  the  watchful  and  sustaining  care  of  his  peo- 
ple by  the  Almighty  with  that  exhibited  by  the  eagle 
in  training  its  young  ones  to  fly,  especially  the  spirited 
one  in  Deut.  xxxii,  11, 12 — 

^*'  An  an  englc  will  rouse  his  nest ; 
Over  hid  fledi^liogs  will  hover; 
WUl  spread  his  wlog«,  Will  take  it  0.  e.  his  brood,  or  each 

of  the  young] ; 
^Vill  bear  It  upon  his  pinions : 
[i^o]  Jehovah,  he  alone  would  guide  him  p.  e.  Israel] ; 
And  there  was  not  with  him  a  strange  god\' — 

we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davyt 
who  says,  "  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight  above 
one  of  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  in  the 
pursuit  of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teach- 
ing then:  offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres 
of  flight.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  mid- 
day, and  bright  for  this  climate.  They«at  first  made 
small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated  them. 
They  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they  had 
made  their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a  second  and 
larger  gyration,  always  rising  towards  the  sun,  and 
enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to  make  a  gradu- 
ally ascending  spiral.  The  young  ones  still  and  slow- 
ly followed,  apparently  flying  better  as  they  mount- 
ed ;  and  they  continued  this  sublime  exercise,  always 
rising,  till  they  became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the 
young  ones  were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents, 
to  our  aching  sight."  The  expression  in  Exod.  and 
Deut.,  *'  beareth  them  on  her  wings,"  has  been  under- 
stood by  Rabbinical  writers  and  others  to  mean  that 
the  eagle  does  actually  carry  her  ^'oung  ones  on  her 
wings  and  shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  words  a 
construction  which  they  by  no  means  are  intended  to 
convey ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
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Bwk^-Tnn  the  A«jri-  the  slin.  From  Iha  A«- 
"  ayriani  the  dbb  of  tbe  eagle 

u  a  rtandard  (q-  t.)  descended  to  tlie  Penlani,  and 
fiwn  Cham  probably  to  the  RonunB.  See  Wamysii, 
Sfmiol.  Dirt.  a.  v.  Tbe  foUawing  acientiflc  deacrip- 
liciiu  ue  chiefly  ftom  KHto  and  Smith,  a.  v. 

±  The  eagle,  in  zoology,  fonns  a  fitnily  of  aevenl 
grncn  of  birda  of  prey,  mostly  distinguished  for  their 
■iu,  courage,  powers  of  flight,  and  arnu  tar  attacii. 
Tbe  bill  is  strong,  and  beat  Into  a  plain  polated  book, 
nitbout  the  notch  in  tbe  Inner  curve  which  character- 
iiH  blcons;  the  noatrila  are  covered  with  a  naJied 
nn  or  akia  of  a  yeUow  or  a  bin*  color ;  Che  eyea  are 
liteni,  aanken,   or  placed  beneath  an  overban^ng 

loDgiih,  Dsrniw-poinled  featberi ;  the  cbeaC  broad,  and 
tile  legs  and  thighs  exceedingly  stoat  and  ainewy. 
Eigles. [Toperiy  so  called,  constitute  the  genni /i^nt/o, 
and  litre  the  tarsi  feathered  dovrn  to  the  toes ;  they 
m  clothed  in  iijeneral  with  brownish  snd  niit-coloreil 
fathers,  and  the  t^l  ii  black,  grey,  or  deep  brown. 
Sa-eagles  (genus  HaUalat}  hare  the  tarai  or  legs  half 

Ik  head,  back,  and  tail  mora  or  less  white,  llie 
lir^  species  of  both  measars,  from  head  to  tip  of 
tail,  3  feet  6  inches  or  more,  and  spread  their  wings 
•boTe  T  feet  6  Inches;  but  these  are  proportionabh' 
bind  to  their  length,  for  it  ia  tbe  third  qaill  feather 
■liicb  is  the  longest,  as  if  tbe  Creator  intended  Co  re- 
main within  bounds  their  rapidity  of  flight,  while  by 
thdr  breadth  the  power  of  continning  on  tlie  wing  is 
litOs  or  not  at  all  impeded.  The  clawa  of  the  fore 
ud  hind  toe  are  particularly  strong  and  sharp ;  in  the 
us-eigles  they  form  mare  than  half  a  clicte,  and  in 
length  measnre  from  1|  to  1|  of  an  inch.  These  <na- 
)Mc  birds  have  their  abode  in  Europe,  on  the  ^ores 
afthe  HediC^rranean,  in  Syria  and  Arnlria,  wherever 
Ihm  are  last  woody  moontains  and  lofty  cliffs ;  they 
occupy  each  a  single  district,  always  by  pairs,  encept- 
iig  on  tbe  coasts,  where  the  sea-eagle  and  the  ospny 
CWioa  kaSatm)  may  be  found  not  remote  from  the 
lepoti  possesaed  by  the  roogh-legged  eagles — the  flrst 
>«usa  it  seeks  to  subsist  on  the  Induati;  of  the  ssc- 
iJiHl.  and  does  not  interfere  with  tbe  prey  of  the  third. 
It  i)  in  this  last  genns,  most  generally  represented  by 
Ibe  golden  eagle  (_Aijuila  cMryiata)  that  the  most  pow. 
•rfal  and  largest  birds  are  found.  That  species  in  Its 
lurejnienile  plumage,  known  as  the  ring-tailed  eagle, 
Ur  imperial  eagle,  or  mogilnick  (A.  heliaca),  and  the 
Ixioted  eagle  iA.piimala\  is  found  in  Syria;  and  at 
l<ul  one  species  of  the  sea-eaglea  (the  Hal.  oaifragtu, 
diiema,  or  oOiaudu)  freqnenU  the  coasts,  and  it 
n»»  of  stronger  wing  than  the  others.  Theee  bidld 
■wullt  in  the  cliSk  of  Fhanicis,  while  the  others  are 
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0  their  strength  and  habits,  tbe  former 
"i'tmA  on  antelopes,  bares,  hyrax,  buatard,  stork,  tor- 
Kniti,  and  lopents ;  and  the  latter  usoally  lire  on 
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Ash ;  both  pursue  tbe  catta  (Tifsnwfes),  partridge,  and 
lizard.  The  eeprey  alone  being  migratory,  retina  to 
Soulhem  Arabia  in  winter.  None,  excepting  the  last 
mentioned,  are  so  exclusively  averse  to  canion  as  la 
commonly  aaserted :  from  choice  or  necessity  they  all, 
but  in  particular  the  aea-eagles,  occosioaaUy  fbed  upon 
carcases  of  horses,  etc. ;  and  it  la  well  known  in  the 

the  alluaions  in  Job  and  Uatt.  xxiv,  28,  thua^  vul- 
tures may  be  Included,  are  perfectly  correct.  So  again 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  eagle's  eyrie,  fixed  in  the 
most  elevated  ctilTs.  The  swiftness  of  thia  bird,  stoop- 
ing among  a  flock  of  wild  geese  with  the  rushing  sonnd 
of  a  whirlwind,  ia  very  remarkable ;  and  all  know  its 
towering  flight,  suapended  on  its  broad  winga  among 
the  clouds  with  little  motion  or  effort.  Thus  the  pr»- 
dietioas,  in  which  terrible  nations  coming  Itom  afar 
aia  assimilated  to  eagles,  have  a  poetical  and  absolute 
truth,  since  then  are  apeciea,  like  the  golden,  which 
really  Inhabit,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  die  natious  alluded  to  bore  eagles'  wings  for  stand- 
ards, and  fbr  ornaments  on  their  shields,  helmets,  and 
shoulders.  In  tbe  northern  half  of  Asia,  and  among 
alt  the  Turkish  races,  thia  practice  ia  not  entirely  aban- 
doned at  this  day,  and  eagle  ensigns  were  conatsntly 
the  companloot  of  the  dragons.  China,  India,  Bactria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  tbe  soccessora  of  Alexandria,  the  Elnifc 
cans,  the  Romans,  the  Celts,  and  the  Arabe  bad  eagle 
signa  of  carved  work,  of  metal,  or  the  skins  of  bird* 
stuffed,  and  set  up  as  if  they  were  living.  TbeM, 
named  B|<7  (nysC,  a  "ravenous  bird,"  Isa.  xlvi,  1, 
whence  dfruc),  tt^^a,  fryr,  nmvrg^  humma  or  Aumas- 
m,  tarakuA  (the  birds  of  victory  of  diiTbrent  u^ 
tions  and  periods  of  antiquity),  wen  always  symboli- 
cal of  rapid,  irresistible  conquest.  A  black  eagle  was 
tbe  ensign  of  Kulid,  general  of  Mohsmmed,  at  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Aiinadin,  and  the  carved  eagle  atlll  seen  on  the 
walla  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  set  up  by  KarakCisb,  the 
vizier  of  Salah-ad-din,  to  commemorate  his  own  name 
and  administration,  indicates  a  species  not  here  enu- 
merated. At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have 
been  observed  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle 
(/Ijiiifn  CA/ysasfos),  the  spotted  eagle  (_A.  natia),  Iho 
common  species  in  tbe  rocky  districts  (»ee  lUi,  i,  23), 
the  Imperial  eagle  (/l;s>/a/feJ(aca),  and  the  very  co»- 
mon  C&arlai  galiicut,  which  pteys  on  the  numeroas 
rrplUia  of  Paleatine  (see  the  vernacular  Arabic  names 
of  dinerent  apeciea  of  Vuiturids  and  Falconlde  in 
Loche's  Catalogue  da  Oiteaux  observ.  en  Aft^irit ;  and 


In  IKi,  vols,  i,  ii,  Tristram's  papers  on  the  omjcholegy 
otNorth  Africa).  The  Heb,  nether  may  stand  for  any 
of  these  different  species,  tbongh  perhaps  more  paitin 
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nliT  refCTFnc*  to  the  goMsn  and  ImpMial  nglcs  ■nd 
the  grlfTon  vultnie  miy  ba  intended.  Tbe  Aj,  hrliica, 
hen  flgurad,  1>  tho  speclei  most  cominoD  in  HyiiA.  and 
la  difltinguiihed  from  the  othen  by  h  Bpot  of  white 
feathera  on  e«ch  shoolder.  (8«o  the  Peimjf  Cgdcpadia, 
t,  V.  Falconid*:  Hebenatreit,  Aipaia  nofuni  s  ^'.5. 
jliiforia,  I  hitloria  naiuraS  el  e  Mimnmeiiil.  vtit,  iibi*- 
(rata,  LipB.  17470     See  Bird. 

EAGLE,  In  (he  Cburcb  of  England,  the  desk  or  lec- 
tnrn  from  which  the  lesHna  are  read  is  often  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings.  The  osage  is 
probiLblr  derived  from  tbe  fact  that,  in  ecclesiastical 
ajTobolbm,  the  eagle  is  the  acconipanying  aynil*!  of 
the  apoBlle  John  (see  Jamieson,  Sacrai  and  Ltgetdary 
An,  i,  137). 

Z!'iill6B  (Mai/>)c,VnlB.  £uu,  Sjr.  Mam),  a  name 
given  (lEsdr.  i^,  SI)  as  thatof  a  third  Km  of  Enuiwr 
(Inuner) ;  apparently  in  place  of  Hariui,  and  hia  fint 
two  sons  MaaseUh  and  Elijah  of  tbo  Heb.  list  (Eeis  z, 
21}.  Fritzscbe  snggeats  (Extg.  Haadb,  in  loc.)  that 
tai  MoviK  is  B  mlatranslation  of  the  ^33^^  "  and  of 
the  tons  of,"  of  tbe  Heb.  text,  the  three  names  follow- 
ing having  been  omitted  by  the  Greek  tranilator. 

Ear  (properly  "jIX,  o'zm,  out),  the  organ  of  bear- 
ing. In  Scripture  the  term  is  frequently  employed 
fiijuraUvely.  To  signify  the  regard  of  Jehovah  to  the 
prayers  of  his  people,  tbe  Psalmist  ssys,  "  Hia  eara  are 
open  to  their  CI7"  (Psalm  xxxiv,  la).  To  "uncov- 
er the  ear"  is  a  Hebraiiim.  and  Bignides  tfl  show  or 
reveal  mmething  lo  a  person  (1  Sam.  xx,  2).  The 
Psalmist,  speaking  in  the  person  of  tbe  Mesc iah.  Bays, 
"Sacrifice  and  offering  thoa  didst  not  desire;  mine 
ears  hast  thou  opened"  (Piia.  xl,  6).  Ainsworth  reads, 
"  Mine  eara  hast  thou  digged  open."  The  Sept.,  which 
Paul  follow!  (Heb.  x,  b\  reada  the  passage  thus: 
body  hast  thou  prepared  roe."  "Make  tbe  eai 
this  people  heavy,"  occnrs  in  Isaiah  vi,  10,  thi 
render  their  minds  inattenlive  and  disobedient:  with 
a  umilar  meaning,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  S[>oaki  of 
"ears  uncircunicised"  (vi,10).  Among  the  jews,  the 
slave  who  renounced  the  privilege  of  being  made  free 
from  servitude  in  the  sabbatical  year  submitted  ' 
have  bis  ear  bored  throngh  with  an  awl,  which  w 
done  in  the  presence  of  some  judge  or  niagistrate,  that 
it  might  appear  a  voluntary  act.     The  ceremony  took 
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Eaeb  ttalk  would  bear  an  ear."  EveD  greater  nnm- 
liera  than  these  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sfaaw,  and  still 
more  by  Fliny.  It  also  often  happens  that  one  of  the 
stalks  will  bear  two  ears,  while  each  of  theae  cars  will 
shoot  out  into  a  number  of  lesser  ears,  affording  a 
most  plentiful  increase.     See  CoBii. 


plac 


petual  servitude  (Exod.  xxi,  G).     See  EAn-BiNo. 

EARS,  TODCIIINO  THE,  an  ancient  ceremony  in 
the  baptism  of  calechumena,  which  consisted  in  touch- 
ing their  ears  and  saying  Epiphatia,  "Be  opened." 
This  was  joined  with  the  imposition  of  bands  and  with 
exorcism,  and  is  supposed  to  have  signified  the  open- 
ing  of  the  understanding  to  receive  instruction  on  the 

example  in  saying  Epiplialia,  when  be  cured  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  practice  never  became  general.^ — 
Bingham,  Orig.  Ecda.  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  ]3. 

EARS  OF  Conn  (ni""V"S,  mtlUah',  so  called  from 
MngnrfoJ^Deut-zxiii,  Sd;  nb3p,iUUa'frU,  fkmn 
iu  ^tohYA,  Gen.  xU.6  sq. ;  Butb'  ii,3;  Job  xxiv,  Sj; 
Isa.  xvli,  5 :  V'^^3,  tarmef,  pn^  a  cultivated ^U,  as 
often ;  hence  produce  or  ears  Iberefrom,  i.  f.griti.  Lev. 
U,  Hi  xxlii.  Hi  2  Kings  jv,  4!)  ^■^M,  aba' ,  green 
mri,  Exod.  ix,  SI;  I^er.!!.!-!;  cmiriic.  Matt,  xii,  1 ; 
Hark  ii,  38 ;  iv,  28 ;  Luke  vl,  1).  The  remarkable 
productiveness  of  the  cereals  in  Egypt  hns  lieen  pro- 
verbial thnn  the  days  of  Joseph  (Uen.  xli,  47)  to  tbe 
present  time.  Jowett  states.  In  his  C/iriiliin  Reitarch- 
et,  that  when  in  EfQ'pthe  plucked  up  at  random  a  few 
stalks  out  of  tbe  thick  grain-fields.  "  We  counted  tbe 
number  of  stnlha  nhich  sprouted  tnm  ringle  gralna 
of  seed,  carefully  pulling  to  pieces  ench  root  in  oider 

Stalks,  the  next  three,  then  eighteen,  then  foorteen. 


Ears  <<  Egyptian  Coro:  n.  Wheat  (TViiicmn  SaUmiR):  b, 
lUUel  iHoicat  Soroham). 

Ear,  EaRiho,  an  old  English  agricultural  term  for 
^ough'mg,  occnra  In  Gen.  xlv,  G;  Exod.  xixiv.  31; 
1  Sam.  viii,  JS,  as  a  tranilatioa  of  the  tenn  Oi-in 
{dtarith' ,plaugki«g.t»  it  is  elsewhere  rendered).  (See 
Crllica  BibUca,  iii,  210.)    The  same  now  obsolete  word 

24,  (o  represent  the  Heb.  word  127  (abad',  to  liO,  as  It 
is  oftea  elsewhere  rendered).  See  Aanicui.TCRS : 
EoTiT,  So  Shakapeare  says  "lo  ear  the  land  that 
baa  some  hopes  to  grow"  (Air Atinl //,  iii.  2).  It  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  the  IjStin  aro.  to  plough. 
It  is  directly  derived  from  the  A  nglo-Sa.iun  rrian,  "  W 
plough,"  and  ia  radically  the  same  with  hamxe. 
What  we  call  aroAfe  land  was  orininally  written  tar- 
nble  land.  The  root  ar  ia  one  <if  wide  use  in  all  the 
Indo-European  languages  (see  JIUllEr,  Sdtnce  f/Lan- 
guagt,  p.  2B9).     See  pLotioB. 

Eardley,  btr  Ct'LLina,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Evangelical  Allianco,  was  bom  in  Hatfield  in  ISOft. 
He  was  a  son  of  sir  Culling  Smith,  haronet,  succeeded 


,  and  in  1847  assumed  by  re 


of  Eardley,  hia  mother 
having  been  a  daughter  of  the  last  lord  Eardley.  lie 
was  educated  at  Oxfbrd,  bat  did  not  graduate,  having 
scruples  as  to  subscribing  the  oaths  administered  In 
taking  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  represented  Ponlefract 
in  one  r<hort  Parliament  prrvious  to  the  Beform  Bill, 

burgh  in  opposition  to  lord  Macaulay,  sir  Culling  bas- 
ing bia  claim  cbiefiy  on  bis  opposition  to  the  Haynooth 
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grmL  Sir  CoIUng  greitljr  distlngniilied  blmieir  fbr 
Ibc  active  pait  he  took  in  tlie  work,  of  the  Evugelieal 
AUiaoce  ud  attaer  religiom  usociitioii',  ind  the  cbdm 
of  nli^fKU  toleration,  in  particular,  (bund  In  him  an 
i3de&ti)nb[e  and  moat  active  cbunpion. — Ami.  Abkt. 
CfeijKrdia  for  1863,  p.  358. 

Ball;,  WiujAX,  a  Helhodiat  Episcopal  miaiater, 
wt)  bora  in  New  Jersey,  Oct.  17, 1770;  we»  converted 
BnteTSdthe  '  "  


uted  in  IRil,  and  di 


of  the  I 


reir,  baring  preadied  for  thirty  yean.  Hia  firit  two 
jiara  ia  the  miniitiy  wen  spent  as  misilonary  to  Kew 
Bmnawick,  where  be  endared  mach  hardship  in  leal- 
cuIt  laboting  for  his  Haster'a  canse.  Hi*  alter  min- 
iftiy  in  Pennsylvsaio,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  voa 
nrj- naeTal  to  the  Chnrch.— Jfoi.  p/Qn/Vm«t,  i,  380. 
Earlj  ^"g"'T''i  ■  title  often  given  to  tbe  flrat 
pwnled  or  Gothic  ilyle  of  architecture  in  England. 
It  is  a]K>  called  tlie  Lancet  Style,  and  also  (in  the  no- 
ntDdatart  of  the  Ecclesiologlcal  Si-cictj)  the  First 
Pointfd  Style.  "  It  Bncceeded  the  Nonnsn  tovrarda 
the  end  of  the  IMh  centnry,  and  Krodnally  merged 
iilo  the  Decorated  at  the  end  of  the  IStb.  It  tint 
^■rlDok  of  tbe  heaTineae  of  the  Norman,  bat  anon  man- 
jfMtHl  ita  own  iMauttful  and  peculiar  characteristics. 
The  arcfaea  ora  oanally  equilateral  and  lancet-ahaped ; 
ibe  dooiwavH  ore  often  divided  into  two  by  a  aingle 
ihift  or  small  pier;  the  windows  are  long  and  narrow, 
ind.  when  gathered  into  a  xronp,  are  frequently  sur- 
mounted by  »  large  arch,  which  aprings  from  the  ex- 
Irnna  moaldiag  of  tbe  window  on  each  aide.  The 
(pace  between  this  arcb  and  the  topa  of  the  windows 
it  often  pierced,  with  circlea,  or  with  trefoils  or  quatre- 
foils,  which  conitltnted  the  earliest  form  of  tracery. 
Each  window,  however,  is  generally  deatJtote  of  any 
tracery  in  itscIT'  (Chambers,  s.  v.)  The  monldinga, 
sini  Pailer,  in  general  consist  of  alternate  ronnda  and 
dlcply.cilt  boUows,  with  b  imall  admixture  of  fillets, 
[sodncing  a  strong  eSiKt  of 
lii;bt  and  shadow.     "Clrcu- 

in  England  during  the  prev- 
alence of  this  atyle  than  In 
either  the  deoorated  or  per- 
pendicular, and  fine  specimens 
remain  at  Vork  and  Lincoln 
cithedlals,  and  at  Beverley 
■  Minster.  Gnuned  ceilin([s 
I    in    this 


Wesuulnswr  Abbey,  clr.  A.D.  VOU  (Parker), 
which,  when  raised  above  the  parapet,  produc 
d<^;ree  the  effect  of  l^nnacles.  Flying  bl 
first  Introduced  in  this  atyle.  I^nnsclea  are  but  spar- 
ingly used,  and  only  towards  the  end  of  the  style. 
The  roofs  appear  always  to  have  been  high-pitched. 
The  omameuta  used  in  this  at}'le  ore  by  no  meana  so 
varlone  aa  in  either  of  the  othera;  occasionally  small 
rosea  or  other  flowers,  and  bnnchea  of  Bilioge,  are 
carved  at  intervals  In  the  hollow  mouldings,  but  by 
far  the  most  common  and  characteristic  la  the  toothed 


which  ia 


often 


Juced  IT 


atyle ; 


spring 


il  they  h 


d  di- 


agonal ribs,  with  aometimes 

'  longitudinal     and     diagonal 

,  rilisatthe  apexofthevanlta, 

li«BimvH,  cir.  A.D.  IMO    md  good  tmuea  of  foliage  st 

<l>*jk(r).  ij,^  Intersections.      The  pil- 

(n  nsuolly  ccosiBt  of  small  shofta  ansnged  round  a 

lai^r  arcnlar  [der,  but  others  of  different  kinds  are 

10  be  found,  and  a  plain 

octagonal  or  circular  pll- 

t    loi  la  common  in  country 

churches.     The  a^ntali 

\    conaist  of  plain  mould- 

H  lugs,  Oram  enriched  with 

bllige     and     sculpture 

characteristic      of     the 

atyle.     The  moat  prova- 

lent  batt  has  >  very  close 

reMmblance  to  the  Attic 

though  the  proportions 
an  diSbrent,  and  the  lower  tona  is  worked  with  a  con- 
riderably  larger  pnjjection.  The  baUraiM  are  often 
very  bold  and  prominent,  and  are  frequently  carried 
np  to  tbe  top  of  the  building  with  but  little  dimlcu- 
tim,  and  terminate    in    acutely-pointed    pediments, 


sion,  and  tbe  hollows  entirely  tilled  with  it.  The  foli- 
age is  very  remarkable  fot  boldness  of  effect,  and  it  ia 
often  so  much  nndercut  aa  to  be  connected  with  the 
mouldlnga  only  by  the  stalks  and  edges  of  the  leaves ; 
there  is  fiiiquently  conaiderable  stifTneas  in  the  mode 
in  which  It  is  combined,  but  the  effect  is  almoat  always 
good:  the  prevailing  leaf  is  a  trefoil.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  style  crockets  were  first  introduced. 
The  style  may  be  aald  to  begin  in  the  later  half  of 
Richard  the  Fint'a  reign,  about  wblcb  time  St.  Hugh 
be;nn  his  cathedral.  During  the  reign  of  king  John 
the  Eariy  English  atyle  had  obUined  the  complete 
mastery:  but  the  reign  of  Henry  111  wsa  tbe  great 
period  of  the  Eorlv  English  style,  which  bad  now  ob- 
Uined perfection. '  That  kIng'blmBelf  and  bis  brother 
Richard  were  great  builders.  The  moat  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  style  is  perhaps  Salisbury  Cathedral.  To- 
wards tbe  end  of  the  reign  we  have  examples,  ancb 
as  the  presbytery  of  Lincoln  and  the  chapter-houae  of 
Ssliabury,  of  what  may  be  almost  called  the  Decora- 
ted atyle,  though  the  mouldings  ajid  many  of  tbe  de- 
tails are  pure  Early  English.  This  kind  of  work  may 
best  In  called  Tranaitionsl."— Parker,  Gtouary  o/At' 
dtUtetm,  s.  v.     See  Arc 


Eameat  'Afipo^^uv  la  evidently  tbe  Hebrew ')  13^9 
(rra&oa',  xpUdge)  In  Greek  characters.  It  ia  a  mer- 
cantile term  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to 
have  adopted  ftom  the  Pbcenicians  (kindred  in  dialect 
with  the  Hebrews)  aa  the  founders  of  commerce. 
With  ■  alight  alteration  In  the  letters,  but  with  none 
whatever  In  the  aense,  It  becomes  the  Latin  orr^o, 
contr.  arrta;  Fiench  arret;  English  earbt  (in  the  old 
English  expression  Kartt  or  Arh'i  monry)  and  tam- 
fst.  Tlicsc  three  words  occur  in  the  Hob.,  Sept.,  and 
Vulg.  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  17, 18,  and  in  ver.  20.  with  the 
exception  that  tbe  Vnlg.  there  changes  It  to  pignai. 
The  use  of  these  words  in  this  passage  clearly  illns- 
trates  their  general  import,  which  is  that  of  an  earnest 
or  pledge,  given  and  received,  to  assure  the  fulfllment 
of  an  engagement.  Hesychius  explains  appajiwvhj 
iTpDCOfia,  something  given  befhrehand.  The  Hebrew 
word  was  used  generaUy  foi  pltdgt  (Gen.  xxxviii,  IT). 
and  in  Its  cognate  forma  for  turtti/  (Prov.  xvli,  16)  and 
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hoitage  (2  Kings  zIt,  14).  The  Greek  deriyative, 
however,  acquired  a  more  technical  sense,  as  signify- 
ing  the  deposit  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  entering  into 
an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  anything  (Suid.  Lex, 
8.  V.)  This  idea  attaches  to  all  the  pctrHcuiar  applica- 
tions of  the  word,  as  anything  given  by  way  of  war- 
rant or  security  for  the  performance  of  a  promise; 
part  of  a  debt  paid  as  an  assurance  of  paying  the  re- 
mainder ;  part  of  the  price  of  anything  paid  before- 
hand to  confirm  the  bargain  between  buyer  and  sell- 
er ;  part  of  a  servant's  wages  paid  at  the  time  of  hir- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  engagement  on 
both  sides.  The  idea  that  the  earnest  is  either  to  be 
returned  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  or 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  stipulation,  is  also  in- 
cluded. A  similar  legal  and  technical  sense  attaches 
to  earnest^  the  payment  of  which  places  both  the  ven- 
dor and  purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carr}'ing 
out  of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  11,  80).  The  payment 
of  eamest^money  under  the  name  of  arrabon  is  still 
one  of  the  common  occurrences  of  Arab  life.  Similar 
customs  of  paying  down  at  the  time  of  a  contract 
*' something  to  bind  the  bargain"  have  prevailed 
among  all  nations.  (See  Smith's  Dictionary  ^fClau, 
Aniiq.  s.  v.  Arrha.)     See  Bargain. 

The  word  is  used  three  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  always  in  a  figurative  sense :  in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i, 
22)  it  b  applied  to  the  giJU  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  bestowed  upon  the  apottla,  and  by  which  he 
might  be  said  to  have  hired  them  to  be  the  servants 
of  his  Son ;  and  which  were  the  earnest,  assurance, 
and  commencement  of  those  far  superior  blessings 
which  he  would  bestow  on  them  in  the  life  to  come  as 
the  wages  of  thevtfaUhfid  services:  in  the  two  latter 
(2  Cor.  v,  5 ;  Ephes.  i,  13^  14)  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts 
bestowed  on  ChruUanB  gemraUy  upon  whom,  after 
baptism,  the  apostles  laid  their  hands,  and  which  were 
to  them  an  earnest  of  obtaining  a  heavenly  habitation 
and  inheritance,  upon  the  supposition  of  their  fidelity. 
This  use  of  the  term  finely  illustrates  the  augmented 
powers  and  additional  capacities  promised  in  a  future 
state.  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  the  second  passage, 
exclaims,  **Si  arrhabo  tantus,  quanta  erit  possessio — 
If  the  earnest  was  so  great,  how  great  must  be  the 
possession!"  (See  Kype,  Macknight,  and  Middleton 
on  these  passages ;  Le  Moyne,  Aot.  ad  Var,  Sacr.  p. 
460-480.)  In  a  spiritual  sense,  it  denotes  those  gifts 
and  graces  which  the  Christian  receives  as  the  earnest 
and  assurance  of  perfect  happiness  in  a  future  world. 
(See  Clauswitz,  Be  Arrhabone,  Halle,  1747;  Winzer, 
Comment,  in  loc.  Lips.  183G ;  Schulthess,  in  Keil  and 
Tschimer*s  AnaUcten,  II,  i,  215  sq.)  There  is  i^ 
marked  distinction  between  pledge  and  earnest  in  this 
respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part-payment,  and  there- 
fore implies  the  identity  in  kind  of  the  deposit  with  the 
future  full  payment ;  whereas  a  pledge  may  be  some- 
thing of  a  totall}'  different  nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii, 
to  be  resumed  by  the  depositor  when  he  has  completed 
his  contract.  Thus  the  expression  ^^mmeat  of  the 
Spirit"  impliep,  beyond  the  idea  of  security,  the  iden- 
tity  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continadfy 
of  the  Christian's  privileges  in  ihis  world  and  in  the 
next.  Moreover,  a  pledge  Is  taken  back  when  the 
promise  which  it  guaranteed  is  fulfilled ;  but  whatever 
is  given  as  earnest,  being  a  part  in  advance  of  the 
whole,  is  of  course  retained.     See  Pledge. 

Xjar-ring  stands  in  the  Auth.Yers.  as  the  render- 
ing of  three  Heb.  words  of  considerably  different  im- 
port.    See  Ring. 

1.  b'^ar  (agU\  from  its  rovndneu\  properly  a  ring^ 
specially  an  ear-ring  (Num.  xxxi,  60;  Ezek.  xvi,  12), 
nearly  all  the  ancient  ear-rings  exhibited  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt  and  Persepolis  being  of  a  circular  shape. 
These  are  the  ivwna  spoken  of  in  Judith  x,  4. 

2.  DT3  (nefeem^  either  from  its  per/orating^  or  from 
its  use  to  muzzle  in  the  case  of  animals),  a  ring,  spe- 


cially a  fiose-rtn^,  but  also  an  earing,  which  two  do 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  materially  differed  in  form. 
It  most  certainly  denotes  an  ear-ring  in  Gen.  xxxr,  4 ; 
but  in  Gen.  xxiv,  47 ;  Prov.  xi,  22 ;  Isa.  iii,  21,  it  sig- 
nifies a  nose-jewel,  and  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
is  intended  in  Judg.  viii,  24,  25 ;  Job  xlii,  11.  See 
WoMAiv.     Hence  also  we  find 

8.  Un^  (^Uich^ash,  properly  a  whitpering  or  tncantO' 
tiofi),  a  charm  or  remedy  against  enchantment,  L  e.  a 
superstitious  ornament,  often  a  gem  inlaid  in  a  plate 
or  ring  of  precious  metal,  on  which  certain  magic  for- 
mulas were  inscribed,  and  which  was  worn  suspended 
fh>m  the  neck  or  in  the  ears  of  Oriental  females  (laa. 
iii,  20).     See  Enchaxtxekt. 

The  "  collars"  or  **  chains"  spoken  of  in  Judg.  viii, 
26 ;  Isa.  iii,  19,  may  also  have  l)een  a  species  of  ear- 
drop.    See  those  terms. 

No  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  eai^rings  except  from  the  signification  of  the 
words  employed,  and  from  the  analogy  of  similar  orna- 
ments in  ancient  sculpture.  The  word  Dt9,  by  which 
these  ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring  (as  its 
root  indicates),  and  tiienoe  transfeired  to  the  ear-ring. 
The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is  &*^aTKSl  ^ITK  CT3 

•    ■    •  »*      ■  •  * 

(Gen.  XXXV,  4),  in  contradistinction  to  CjK*?^  CT3 
(Gen.  xxiv,  47).  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  kind  is  not  specified,  and  the  only  clew  to  the 
meaning  is  the  context.  The  term  occurs  in  this  un- 
defined sense  in  Judg.  riii,  24;  Job  xlii,  11;  Prov. 
xxy,  12 ;  Hos.  ii,  13.  The  material  of  which  the  ear- 
ring was  made  was  generally  gold  (Exod.  xxxii,  2), 
and  its  form  circular,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name 

b*^^9,  by  which  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi,  50 ;  Ezek. 
xvi,  12) :  such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkin- 
son^s  JSgyptiam,  iii,  870).  They  were  worn  by  women 
and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Exod.  1.  c).  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii, 
24,  that  they  were  not  worn  by  men :  these  passages 
are,  however,  by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  former 
an  order  is  given  to  the  men  in  such  terms  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned,  though  they  might  have  been 
implicitly  included ;  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  the 
gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Arabia  (Tt'ell- 
sted's  TravelSj  i,  821).  The  mention  of  the  sons  in 
Exod.  xxxii,  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted  in  the 
Sept.),  is  in  fiivor  of  their  having  been  worn,  and  it 
appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented  an  ex- 
ception to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Asiatics, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  That  they  were 
not,  however,  usually  worn  by  men  is  implied  in  Judg. 


Ancient  Oriental  Ear-ringi. 


EAR-RINGS 

xir,  U.  irhnc  p>M  eu-ringi  u«  mentlaiiad  u  dli- 
tiiKtiTearilMli)biii>elitiihtrib«.  Th«  own  of  Egypt 
ilio  kbituocd  trom  the  um  of  ur-iingi ;  bgt  hoir  ei- 

linsiTelf  Ibey  were  wotd  hj  men  in  other  njitiona  la 
tbowu  bytboprectdiog  groap  of  heada  of  different  for- 
HgDcn,  coliectcd  tnra  ihe  Egyptian  monumenU.  By 
tldi  il»  the  (Uiul  fornu  of  the  moat  tnciant  onu- 
■wnt)  of  thia  deacriptioD  are  aafflcienlly  diapleycd. 
Tbon  worn  by  the  ^yptian  lidiea  vere  lir^.  roand, 
aingle  hoops  of  gold,  from  one  inch  and  ■  half  to  two 
faidws  and  one  third  in  diameter,  and  freqnentlj  of 
Hill  greater  size,  or  nude  of  aiz  elngle  ringg  aoldered 
together.  Sach  probably  waa  the  roand  agil  of  the 
Hebrew*.     Among  pereooi  ot  high  or  royal  rank  the 

body  wu  of  )^ld  act  with  preciooa  atonee.  Silver  ear- 
ringe  hare  also  been  (bond  at  Thebea,  either  pl^n 
koofa  like  the  ear-ringa  of  gold,  or  aimpla  etnda.     The 


I 


ADduit  ElgjpUaa  Eu-rlnga. 


inciait  Aaayriana,  both 
ringa  of  exqolaite    ahape 
kingi,and  tlioeeon '' 


3%  Aaa/rtmn  Ear.rinB*, 
Lane  thna  deacritieB  those  now  worn  by  Egyptian  fe' 
malea :  "  Of  ear-ringa  ('  iofai')  there  ia  a  great  varie- 
ty. Some  of  the  more  uioal  kinda  are  here  repreaent- 
*i.  The  firat  ia  of  diamonds  aet  in  silver.  It  cooaista 
of  a  drop  soapended  within  a  wreath  hanging  from  a 
rprig-  Tbe  back  of  the  silver  ia  gilt,  to  prevent  ita 
Mng  tarnished  by  perspiration.  The  apecimen  hero 
given  is  that  fur  the  right  ear;  its  fellow  ia  similar, 


EARTH 

but  with  the  aprlg  reversed.  Thia  pair  of  eai^ngs  U 
tailed  for  a  lady  of  wtalth ;  ao  also  ia  the  second,  which 
reaemblaa  the  former,  excepting  that  it  haa  a  large 
pearl  in  the  place  of  the  diamond  drop  and  wreath,  and 
that  Ihe  dlamonda  of  the  sprig  are  set  in  gold.  Xo.  8 
iaaslde  viewof  the  tame.  The  next  cooaista  of  gold, 
and  an  emerald  pierced  through  the  middle,  with  a 
small  diamond  above  the  emerald.  Emeralds  are  gen- 
erally pierced  in  E^pt,  and  spoiled  by  this  proccts  as 
much  as  by  not  being  cut  with  facets.  The  last  ia  of 
gold,  with  a  small  niby  In  the  centre.  The  ruby  is 
set  in  fine  fliigree-work,  which  is  surrounded  bv  firteen 
ballBOfgDld.  To  the  aeven  lower  bails  are  suspended 
as  nuny  circular  barf  {Mod.  Eg.  II,  4m').  Tfae  mod- 
em Oriental  ear-ringa  are  more  usually  jewelled  dropa 
or  pendenta  than  circlotB  of  gold,  hut  aometimea  they 
conaiat  of  a  small  round  plate  of  silver  or  gold  ana- 
pended  from  a  small  ring  inserted  into  the  ear  (Kitto, 
Pid.  fltfJa,  note  on  Eiod.  itiiii,  2),  Thia  circniar 
plate  (about  the  siie  of  a  half^nny)  is  either  marked 
with  bnciful  fignres  or  set  with  small  atones.  It  is 
the  same  khid  of  thing  which  in  that  country  (Ueao- 
potamla)  is  worn  as  a  nooe-]ewel,  and  in  it  wo  perhaps 
find  the  Hebrew  ear-ring,  which  Is  denoted  by  the 
same  word  that  describea  a  Qoa*.]awel.  Jewels  were 
aometimea  attached  to  the  rings:  they  were  called 
r'IE'^3  (ftom  ~'Ji,  Co  drop),  a  word  rendered  In  Judg. 
viil,  !6.  Sept.  Dp^isicoi.Vuie.  monUio,  A.V.  "collara;" 
and  in  Isa.  iii,  is,  r<iS>^,  forTnef,  "  chains."  The  size 
of  the  m~rlngs  atill  worn  In  Eastern  conntries  br  ex- 
ceeda  what  la  usual  among  OBnelvea  (Harmer'a  Otter' 
eo/HHH,  It,  p.  311,  814),  hence  they  Ibnned  a  handsome 
present  (Job  xlli,  11)  or  offering  to  the  service  of  God 
(>'nm.  xixl,  60).     See  Jewsu 

The  ear-ring  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with 


operet 


nulet:  thnaitlani 


in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  veraiona  Kd'^'lp,  a  Ikolg 
th'ngi  and  in  Isa.  lil,  SO  the  word  B-'itl^,  pmp.  OsiK- 
leU.  is  rendered  in  the  A.T.,  ailer  the  Sept.  and  Vnljr., 
ear-ringt.  On  thia  account  they  were  surrendered 
along  with  the  idola  by  Jacob's  household  (Qen.  siiv, 
1).  Chardin  dosrrllica  car-ringa,  with  taliamanic  fig- 
urea  and  characters  on  them,  as  still  existing  in  the 
East  (Brown's  Auriguilifi,  ii,  805).  See  Amdlet. 
Eaia.     See  Ear. 

Eaitll,  properly  the  name  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  dwell.     See  Ueoobafuv. 

I.  There  are  two  Hebrew  worda  thus  rendered  In 
(be  A.  v.,  both  of  which  are  rendered  by  yr)  in  the 
Sept.,  and  thia  -fij  ia  rendered  by  "earth,"  "land," 
'■  ground,"  in  the  New  Testament.     See  also  Unsi. 

1.  ^ra^S,  <irfo»«iA',  is  the  mrlA  in  the  sense  of  soil 
or  ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  ctiltlva- 
tion ;  hence  the  expreesion  h-S^M  S^X,  lit  "  i«m  nf 
the  ffrmaid,"  for  an  agriculturist  (Gen.  ix,  20).  I'he 
tarA  supplied  the  elementary-  aubsUnce  of  which 
man's  body  was  formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  oda- 
moA  are  brought  into  Juitapoailion,  Implying  an  ety- 
mological connection  (Gen.  Ii,  7).  See  Adam.  The 
opinion  lliat  man's  body  was  fbrmed  of  earth  prevailed 
among  the  Greeke  (Heaiod,  Op.  el  Di.  SI,  70;  PUto, 
Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romana  {Vlr^,  Georg.  il,  311 :  Ovid, 
Mel.  i,  B2),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  BIc.  i,  10). 
and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
baaed  on  the  obaervatinn  of  the  material  into 
which  the  body  ia  reaoli-ed  after  death  (Job 
I,  9;  Eccl.  lil,  7).  The  law  prcacribed 
earth  as  the  material  out  of  which  altars 
were  to  he  raised  (Exod.  xx,  !4) ;  B&hr 
(%fni.  i,  488)  sees  in  thia  a  reference  to  the 
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Modem  FgypUan  Ear-ringi  (each  nas 


7Vii(.  V,  6,  9 ;  Horace,  Oi.  iii,  8,  4,  5),  and 
view  It  aa  a  precept  of  eimpliclty.  Naa- 
man's  request  for  two  malea'  bnrden  of  earth 
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Kings  T,  17)  was  based  on  the  idea  that  Jehovali, 
like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a  local  god,  and  could 
be  worshipped  acceptably  only  on  his  own  soil.  See 
Gboukd. 

2.  Moxe  generally  f^V^y  t'ttU^  which  is  explained 
by  Von  Bohlen  {Iniroa.  to  Gen.  ii,  6)  as  meaning  ety- 
mologically  the  hw  in  opposition  to  the  high^  1.  e.  the 
heaven.  It  u  applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended 
sense :  1,  to  the  whole  world  (Gen.  1, 1) ;  2,  to  land  as 
opposed  to  sea  (Gen.  i,  10) ;  8,  to  a  country  (Gen.  xzi, 
32) ;  4,  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii,  15) ;  and,  6,  to 
the  gronnd  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen.  zxxiii,  8) ; 
also,  in  a  more  general  view,  6,  to  ^^iheinhabiiantM  of 
the  tarth'^  (Gen.  vl,  11 ;  xi,  1) ;  7,  to  hecOhm  comUries, 
as  distinguished  fh>m  the  land  of  Israel,  especially 
daring  the  theocracy ;  L  e.  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
excepting  Israel  (2  Kings  xviii,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  9, 
etc.) ;  particularly  the  empire  of  Chaldflsa  and  Assyria 
(Ezra  i,  2) ;  8,  in  the  New  Testament  especially,  *'  the 
earth"  appears  in  our  translation  as  applied  to  the  land 
of  Judaea.  As  in  many  of  these  passages  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  habitable  globe  were  intended,  the  use 
of  so  ambiguous  a  term  as  **  the  earth'*  should  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  original  rendered  by  **the 
land,*'  as  in  Lev;  xxv,  23 ;  Isa.  x,  23,  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  sense  which  the  original  bears  in  Matt, 
xxiii,  35 ;  xxvii,  45 ;  Mark  xv,  88 ;  Lnke  iv,  25 ;  xxi, 
23 ;  Rom.  ix,  28 ;  James  v,  17.  9.  Finally,  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  the  word  is  employed  (in  the  N.  T.)  in  con- 
trast with  heaven,  to  denote  things  earthly  and  carnal 
(John  iii,  31 ;  Colos.  iii,  1,  2).  See  Wemyss,  Sifmbol. 
Did.  s.  V. ;  oomp.  Wobld. 

To  demand  earth  and  water  was  a  cnAtom  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  by  which  they  required  a  people  to  ac- 
knowledge their  dominion;  Nebuchodonosor,  in  the 
Greek  of  Judith  (ii,  7),  commands  Holofemes  to  march 
against  the  people  of  the  West,  who  had  refused  sub- 
mission, and  to  declare  to  them  that  they  were  to  pre- 
pare earth  and  water.  Darius  ordered  his  envoys  to 
demand  earth  and  water  of  the  Scythians ;  and  Mega- 
bysus  required  the  same  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, in  the  name  of  Darius.  Polybius  and  Plutarch 
notice  this  custom  among  the  Persians.  Some  believe 
that  these  symbolical  demands  denoted  dominion  of 
the  earth  and  sea ;  others,  that  the  earth  represented 
the  food  received  from  it,  com  and  fruits ;  the  water, 
drink,  which  is  the  second  part  of  human  nourishment. 
Ecclus.  XV,  16,  in  much  tiie  same  sense,  says,  "The 
Lord  hath  set  fire  and  water  before  thee ;  stretch  forth 
thy  hand  unto  whether  thou  wilt ;  and  ch.  xxxix,  26, 
'^Fire  and  water  are  the  most  necessary  things  to 
life."  Fire  and  water  were  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  the  first  principles  of  the  generation,  birth,  and 
preser^'ation  of  man.  Proscribed  persons  were  de- 
barred from  their  use ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  wives  in 
their  nuptial  ceremonies  were  obliged  to  touch  them. 
See  Element; 

II.  The  idea  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  of  the 
figure  of  the- eaiih  can  only  be  conjectured  fh>m  inci- 
dental hints  occasionlly  given  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xl,  22 ; 
Prov.  viii,  27 ;  Job  zxvi,  10 ;  Psa.  xxiv,  2 ;  cxxxvi,  6). 
From  these  passages,  taken  together,  says  RosenmUller 
(AU&rtkmuh,  I,  i,  138  sq.),  we  obtain  the  notion  of  the 
earth*s  disk  as  circular,  rising  out  of  the  water,  and 
surrounded  with  the  ocean,  the  heaven  being  spread 
over  it  as  a  canopy.  Though  floating  free  in  the 
boundless  immensity  of  space,  yet,  through  the  Crea- 
tor's might,,  it  remains  firmly  fixed,  without  moving 
(1  Chron.  xvii,,80 ;  Psa.  xciii,  1 ;  civ,  6 ;  cxix,  90).  It 
is  rather  inconclusive,  however,  to  infer  the  popular 
notions  of  the  earth's  figure  from  what  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  bold  imagery  of  poets.  Some 
have  supposed  that  so  long  as  the  Hebrews  were  a  no- 
madic race,  they  conceived  of  the  earth  as  resembling 
a  round  tent,  with  the  expanse  as  its  covering;  but 
^ftt  in  later  times,  when  domiciled  in  Palestine,  they 


spoke  of  it  as  a  splendid  palace  resting  upon  its  many 
pillars  (2  Sam.  xxii,  8;  Psa.  Ixxv,  3;  civ,  5;  Prov. 
viii,  25-29).  The  Greek  and  Soman  writers  (He8k)d, 
Thiogn.  116  sq. ;  Ovid,  Mttam.  i,  5  sq. ;  oomp.  Enseb. 
Prmp,  Ev.  i,  10  [Saachonlathon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  9  sq.] ; 
Zendavesta,  i,  170  sq.)  also  vary  in  their  representa- 
tions on  this  paint,  describing  the  earth  sometimea  as 
an  oblong  square,  sometimes  as  a  cube,  sometimea  as 
a  pyramid,  sometimes  as  a  chlamyM^  or  outspread  man- 
tle. (See  Eichhom,  Uryetch,  ed.  Gabler,  NCmb.  1790 ; 
Ddderlein  Bel,'UiUerr.  vii,  59  sq. ;  Beck,  W€U^^e§ek,  i, 
99  sq. ;  Bauer,  Hebr,  Mgthol,  i,  68  sq. ;  De  Wette, 
Bibl.  jDogm.  p.  76  sq. ;  Baumgarten-Crusius,  BM,  The- 
olog.  p.  264  sq. ;  Colin,  Bibl.  Theol,  i,  166;  Mignot,  in 
the  Memoirei  de  VAcad,  dee  Imcr.  xxxiv,  352  sq. ;  An- 
quedi^  OupHekkai,  i,  409  sq. ;  Johannsen,  Die  koemog, 
AnMiim  d.  Inder  v.  Hthr.  Altona,  1888;  Domedden, 
in  Eichhom's  BiXd,  x,  284  sq.,  548  sq. ;  Gessner,  in  the 
CommenU.  Sac.  Goett,  vol.  ii ;  Corrodi,  BeUr,  zum  rem, 
Denken^  xviii,  15  sq. ;  Link,  Uneeiif  i,  268  fq. ;  Wag- 
ner, Geeckickte  d.  Urgeeek.  p.  496  sq. ;  Umbreit,  in  the 
Stud.  «.  Kriiibenj  1889,  p.  189  sq. ;  Ballenstedt,  Die  Ur- 
welt,  8d  ed.  Quedlinb.  1819 ;  Von  Schrank,  Phyeik,- 
theoiog,  ErklSr.  der  6  SchdpfungeUjge,  Augsburg,  1829 ; 
Beke,  Reeearchet  in  Primeval  Jlietory,  London,  1884; 
Burton,  View  of  the  Creation,  London,  1836 ;  Tliolnck, 
IMerar,  Anzeig.  1833,  Ko.  67-78;  Keil,  apologia  Mob. 
traditumiiy  Dorpat,  1889 ;  Benner,  De  eensura  Longini 
in  verba  Gen,  t,  8,  Giess.  1789 ;  Bnrmeister,  Geech.  d. 
Schdpfungy  Lips.  1848;  Waterkeyn,  Kosmoe  Hieroe 
Grimma,  1846 ;  Goguet,  Urapr.  d.  Geeetze,  ii,  227.)    See 

COSMOOOMT. 

Barthen  Vessel  or  Earthenware.  See  Pot- 
tery. 

Eartbqiiake  (t57^,  ra'ash,  a  ehakingf  <ntaiA6^ 
The  proximate  cause  of  earthquakes,  though  by  no 
means  accurately  defined,  seems  referable  to  the  action 
of  internal  heat  or  fire.  That  the  earth  was  once  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  a  vast  internal  power  springing 
probably  from  the  development  of  subterranean  or 
central  heat,  the  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the 
generally  scarred  and  torn  character  of  its  exterior 
make  sufficientiy  evident.  A  power  similar  in  kind, 
but  more  restricted  in  degree,  is  still  at  work  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  occasionally  breaks  down  all 
barriers  and  devastates  certain  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  earthquakes  are 
closely  connected  with  volcanic  agency.  Both  proba- 
bly spring  from  the  same  cause,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  one  mighty  influence  operating  to  somewhat  dis- 
similar results.  Volcanic  agency,  therefore,  is  an  in- 
dication of  earthquakes,  and  traces  of  the  first  may  be 
taken  as  indications  of  the  existence  (either  present  or 
past,  actual  or  possible)  of  the  latter.  (See  Hitch- 
cock's Geology y  p.  234  sq.)  The  manifestation  of  these 
awful  phenomena  is  restricted  in  its  range.  Accord- 
ingl}',  geologists  have  laid  down  certain  volcanic  re- 
gions or  bands  within  which  this  manifestation  takea 
place.  Over  these  regions  various  traces  of  volcanic 
agency  are  found,  such  as  either  gaseous  vapors,  or 
hot  springs,  or  bituminous  substances,  and  in  some 
instances  (occasionally)  active  volcanoes.  Se\*eral 
sources  of  bitumen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in  the  Per- 
sian mountains,  near  the  Kharun,  and  at  Bushire,  aa 
well  as  along  the  Euphrates.  At  Hit,  especially,  on 
the  last-mentioned  river,  it  exists  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and,  having  been  much  used  from  the  earliest  times, 
seems  inexhaustible.  Abundant  traces  of  it  are  also 
to  be  seen  amid  the  ruins  and  over  the  entire  vicinit}' 
of  Hillah,  the  ancient  Babylon.  Syria  and  Palestine 
abound  in  volcanic  appearances.  Between  the  river 
Jordan  and  Damascus  lies  a  volcanic  tract.  The  en- 
tire country  about  the  Dead  Sea  presents  indubitable 
tokens  of  volcanic  agency.  Accordingly,  these  places 
come  within  one  of  the  volcanic  regions.  The  chief 
of  those  are,  (1)  that  which  extends  from  the  Caspian 
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Sea  to  the  Azores ;  (2)  from  the  Aleatlan  Isles  to  the 
BMoocas ;  (8)  that  of  the  Andes ;  (4)  the  African ;  (5) 
the  Icelandic.  Sjria  and  Palestine  are  embiaoed  with- 
in the  first  band,  and  these  countries  have  not  unfre- 
qnentlj  been  subject  to  eaxthqoakes.  (See  Stanley, 
i\ifei<.pL279,2S3,28a,868;  Volney,  TVov.  i,  281 ;  Ku- 
aegger,  Beiten^  p.  205).     See  Palbstdve. 

That  earthquakes  were  among  the  extraordinary 
pheooraena  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times  is  shown  in 
their  being  an  element  in  the  poetical  imagery  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  a  source  of  religious  admonition  and 
de%'oat  emotion.  An  earthquake,  when  great,  over- 
turns and  changes  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  subverting 
monntams,  hills,  and  rodcs,  sinking  some  parts,  eleva- 
ting others,  altering  the  course  of  rivers,  making  ponds 
and  lakes  on  dry  lands,  and  drying  up  those  that  al- 
ready existed ;  and  is  therefore  a  proper  symbol  of 
gnat  revolutiona  or  changes  in  the  government  or  po- 
litical world  (Heb.  xii,  26).  See  Wemyss,  SymboliccU 
Diet.  8.  V.  In  Psalm  xviii,  7,  we  read,  **  Then  the 
earth  shook  and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the 
hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth*' 
(comp.  Hab.  iii,  6;  Nah.  i,  5 ;  Isa.  v,  25).  It  was  not 
an  unnatural  transition  that  any  signal  display  of  the 
will,  sovereignty,  or  goodness  of  Providence  should 
be  foretold  in  connection  with,  and  accompanied  as  by 
other  signs  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  tiie  earth  be- 
low, so  by  earthquakes  and  their  fearful  concomitants 
(me  Joel  il,  28 ;  Matt  xxiv,  7, 29).  Earthquakes  are 
not  unfreqoently  attended  with  fissures  of  the  earth*s 
snx&ce ;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num. 
xvi,  32 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ani.  iv,  8, 8),  and  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord^s  death  (Matt,  xxvii,  51) ;  the  former  may 
be  paralleled  by  a  simUar  occurrence  atOppido,  in  Ca- 
labria, A.D.  1788,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  500  and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet,  and 
again  by  the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagua  at  Lis- 
bon, in  which  the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfaff, 
SekcpfunffM^escA.  p.  115).  These  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  very  large  scale;  the  subsidence  of  the  val- 
ley of  Siddim,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
S«,  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake.  Similar  de- 
IKssions  have  occurred  in  many  districts,  the  most  re- 
markable being  the  submersion  and  subsequent  re-ele- 
vation of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  PuteolL  The  fre- 
qoency  of  earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is  testified 
in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv,  2 ;  comp.  Jerome  ad  Isa. 
xv).  S^  Sodom.  The  awe  which  an  earthquake 
never  fiiils  to  inspire,  **  conveying  the  idea  of  some 
universal  and  unlimited  danger"  (Humboldt's  Komwe^ 
i,  212),  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (1  Kings  xix,  11) ;  hence  it  is  frequently  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  his  appearance  (Judg.  v,  4 ;  2 
Sam.  xxii,8 ;  Psa.  lxx%4i,  18 ;  xcvii,  4 ;  civ,  92 ;  Amos 
viii,  8 ;  Hab.  iii,  10).  Earthquakes,  together  with  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  other  fearful  phenomena  of  nature, 
form  no  small  portion  of  the  stock  of  materials  which 
the  interpreters  of  the  German  rationalistic  school  em- 
ploy with  no  less  liberality  than  confidence  in  order 
to  explain  after  their  manner  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptaires  which  have  been  commonly  referred  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  God.  Hezel,  Paulus,  and  other 
miracle -exploders  would,  but  for  this  resource,  find 
their  *' occupation  gone."  But,  if  there  is  reason  for 
the  statement  that  truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than 
fiction,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  observed  that 
their  **  natural"  causes  are  most  unnatural,  unlikely, 
and  insufficient.     See  MiRACLsa. 

The  first  visitation  of  the  kind  recorded  as  having 
happened  to  Palestine  was  in  the  reign  of  Abab  (about 
B.C.  905),  when  EUJah  (1  Kings  xix,  11, 12)  was  di- 
rected to  go  forth  and  stand  upon  the  mountain  before 
Jehovah:  "And  behold  Jehovah  passed  by,  and  a  great 
and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks  before  Jehovah ;  but  Jehovah  was  not 
in  the  wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquakes  but 


Jehovah  was  not  in  the  earthquake:  and  after  the 
earthquake  a  fire ;  but  Jehovah  was  not  in  the  fire : 
and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."  A  terrible 
earthquake  took  place  *^  in  the  davs  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah"  (B.C.  781),  which  Josephus  (Ant.  ix,  10,  4) 
says  *'  shook  the  ground,  and  a  rent  was  made  in  the 
Temple,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone  through  it, 
which,  falling  upon  the  king's  face,  struck  him  with 
the  leprosy,"  a  punishment  which  the  historian  as- 
scribes  to  the  wrath  of  God  consequent  on  Uzziah's 
usurpation  of  the  priest's  office.  That  this  earthquake 
was  of  an  awful  character  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact  that  Zechariah  (xiv,  5)  thus  speaks  respecting  it : 
"  Ye  shall  flee  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  eaiihquake  in 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah :"  and  it  likewise 
appears  from  Amos  (i,  1)  that  the  event  was  so  strik- 
ing, and  left  such  deep  impressions  on  men's  minds, 
as  to  become  a  sort  of  epoch  fh)m  which  to  date  and 
reckon ;  the  prophet's  words  are,  "  two  years  before 
the  earthquake."  See  Uzziah.  From  Zech.  xiv,  4 
we  are  led  to  infer  tluit  a  great  convubion  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain  be- 
ing split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between  its  summits. 
Josephus  records  something  of  the  sort,  but  bis  account 
is  by  no  means  clear,  for  his  words  (roii  opovg  diroff 
payiivai  r6  rjfiun  rov  icard  rnv  dvatv)  can  hardly 
mean  the  wettem  half  of  tAs  inoun/atn,  as  Whiston 
seems  to  think,  but  the  half  of  the  teettem  mountain,  i. 
e.  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear 
why  this  height  particularly  should  be  termed  the 
tcettem  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the  Mount 
of  Olives  was  really  aflfected  by  the  earthquake.  Hit- 
zig  {Comm.  in  Zech.)  suggests  that  the  name  t^^HtSp, 
^^corrtqftion,**  may  have  originated  at  this  time,  the 
rolling  down  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Jo- 
sephus, entitling  it  to  be  described  as  the  deetroying 
moimtam,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer. 
li,  25.     See  Azal. 

The  only  important  or  clear  earthquake  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  (except  the  doubtful  one  of 
Matt,  xxviii,  2)  is  that  which  happened  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Saviour  of  mankbd  (Matt,  xxvii,  50-1 ; 
comp.  Luke  xxiii,  44-^ ;  Mark  xv,  88).  The  concomi- 
tant darkness  is  most  naturally  held  to  have  been  an 
attendant  on  the  earthquake.  Earthquakes  are  not 
seldom  attended  by  accompaniments  which  obscure 
the  light  of  day  during  (as  in  this  case  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hour,  that  b,  frvm  12  o'clock  at  noon  to  8 
o'clock  P.M.)  several  hours.  If  thb  is  the  fact,  then 
the  record  b  consistent  with  natural  phenomena,  and 
the  darkness  which  sceptics  have  pleaded  against 
speaks  actually  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Now  it  b  well  known  to  naturalbts  that  such 
obscurations  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  may  be 
enough  to  give  the  following  instances.  A  very  re- 
markable volcanic  eruption  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1885,  in  the  volcano  of  Gosegtdna,  situated  in 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  (usually  called  the  coast  of  Con- 
chagua),  in  Central  America.  The  eruption  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  rumbling  noise,  accompanied  by  a  column 
of  smoke  which  issued  fW>m  the  mountain,  increasing 
until  it  assumed  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  large 
dense  cloud,  which,  when  viewed  at  the  dbtance  of 
thirty  miles,  appeared  like  an  immense  plume  of  feath- 
ers, rising  with  considerable  velocity,  and  expanding 
in  every  direction.  In  the  course  of  the  two  follow- 
ing days  several  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt ;  the 
morning  of  the  22d  rose  fine  and  clear,  but  a  dense 
cloud  of  a  pyramidal  form  was  observed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volcano.  Thb  gradually  ascended,  and  by 
11  o'clock  A.M.  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  firma- 
ment, entirely  obscuring  the  light  of  day,  the  darkness 
equalling  in  intensit}*  that  of  the  most  clouded  night : 
this  darkness  continued  with  little  intermission  for 
three  days ;  during  the  whole  time  a  fine  black  pow- 
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der  continuod  to  fall.  This  darkneM  extended  over 
half  of  Central  America.  The  convuUion  was  such  as 
to  change  the  outline  of  the  coast,  turn  the  course  of  a 
river,  and  form  two  new  islands.  Precisely  analogous 
phenomena  were  exhibited  on  occasions  of  earthquakes 
that  took  place  at  Cartago,  in  Central  America,  when 
there  prevailed  a  dense  black  fog,  which  lasted  for 
three  days  (RecreaUont  in  Phftical  Gwgrcqphy^  p.  882). 
In  the  case  of  the  volcanic  eruption  which  overwhelm- 
ed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  (A.D.  79),  we  learn  from 
the  younger  Pliny  that  a  dense  column  of  vapor  was 
first  seen  rising  vertically  from  Vesuvius,  and  then 
spreading  itself  out  laterally,  so  that  its  upper  portion 
resembled  the  head,  and  its  lower  the  trunk  of  a  pine. 
This  black  cloud  was  pierced  occasionally  by  flashes 
of  fire  as  vivid  as  lightning,  succeeded  by  darkness 
more  profound  than  night,  and  ashes  fell  even  at  Mi- 
senum.  These  appearances  agree  perfectly  with  those 
witnessed  in  more  recent  eruptions,  especially  those  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  1588,  and  Vesuvius  in  1822.  Indeed 
earthquakes  appear  to  exert  a  very  marked  influence 
on  our  atmosphere :  ampng  other  effects,  Lyell  (/Vif»- 
ciplet  ofGeoiogjf^  i,  400)  enumerates  sudden  gusts  of 
wind,  interrupted  by  dead  calms ;  evolution  of  electric 
matter  or  of  inflammable  gas  fh>m  the  soil,  with  sul- 
phureous and  mephitic  vapors;  a  reddening  of  the 
sun's  disk,  and  a  haziness  in  the  air  often  continued  for 
months  (Joel  ii,  30, 81).  Other  interpreters,  however, 
understand  the  earthquake  in  Matt,  xxvii,  54  to  have 
been  merely  some  special  and  supernatural  operation 
of  God,  in  attestation  of  the  marvellous  work  that  was 
in  progress,  producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  im- 
mediate locality,  and  in  connection  therewith  a  sensible 
consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  immediate  actors ; 
hence  there  is  no  other  historical  allusion  to  it.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  its  being  in  the  second  case  con- 
nected with  the  angeVs  descent  (Matt,  xxviii,  2;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xiv,  15).  Like  the  one  that  occuircd  at  Phil- 
ippi  (Acts  xvi,  16),  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  exceptional  phenomenon,  wrought  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  and  consequently  very  limited  as  to  its 
sphere  of  action.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  any  notices 
of  Scripture  that  the  phenomena  ot  earthquakes,  in  the 
ordinary  and  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  played  more 
than  a  yery  occasional  and  subordinate  part  in  the 
scenes  and  transactions  of  sacred  history.  Treatises 
in  Latin  on  the  earthquake  at  our  Saviour's  passion 
have  been  written  by  Berger  (Viteb.  1710),  Posner 
(Jen.  1672),  Schmerbauch  (Lubben.  1756),  Schmid.(Jen. 
1688).     See  Darkness. 

An  earthquake  devastated  Judiea  some  years  (81) 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  at  the  tune  of  the  battle 
of  Actiuro,  which  Josephus  (Ant,  xv,  52)  reports  was 
such  *'as  had  not  happened  at  any  other  time,  which 
brought  great  destruction  upon  the  cattle  in  that  coun- 
try. About  ten  thousand  men  also  perished  by  the 
fall  of  houses."  Jeromo  writes  of  an  earthquake 
which,  in  the  tune  of  his  childhood  (about  A.D.  815), 
destroyed  Rabbath  Moab  (Jerome  on  laaiah^  xv).  The 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  speak  of  earthquakes 
in  Palestine,  stating  that  they  were  not  only  formida- 
ble, but  frequent.  In  1884  an  earthquake  shook  Jeru- 
salem, and  injured  the  chapel  of  the  nativity  at  Bethle- 
hem. In  1887  (Jan.  1)  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  were 
visited  by  severe  shocks  of  earthquake,  yet  the  city 
remains  without  serious  injury  from  these  subterrane- 
an causes.  This  last  earthquake  totally  overthrew  the 
village  of  Safed,  in  Galilee  (Thomson,  Land  and  Booh, 
i,  428  sq.).  For  a  full  account  of  these  and  others,  af- 
fecting various  parts  of  Syria,  see  Kitto,  Phy*.  //is/. 
ofPcUest,  vol.  ii,  ch.  iv.  Comp.  Bulenger,  in  Graevii 
Thetaur,  v,  515  sq. ;  Forbiger,  Handb,  d.  till,  Geoffr,  i, 
686  sq. 

East  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  terms  in  the 
Englisl)  Bible.     See  Geoorapht. 

1.  n^TTa,  mizrach'f  properly  denotes  the  riting^  sc. 


of  the  sun,  and  strictly  corresponds  with  the  Gr.  iivon 
roXrjf  and  the  Lat.  orient.  It  is  used  tropically  for 
the  east  indefinitely  (Psa.  ciii,  12 ;  Dan.  viii,  9 ;  Amos 
viii,  12,  etc.) ;  also  definitely  for  some  place  in  rela- 
tion to  others,  thus,  **The  land  of  the  east,"  i.  o.  the 
country  lying  to  the  east  of  Syria,  the  Elymais  (Zecfa. 
viii,  7);  "the  east  of  Jericho"  (Josh,  iv,  19);  "the 
east  gate"  (Neh.  iii,  29),  and  adverbially  "eastward" 
(1  Chron.  vii,  28 ;  ix,  24,  etc.).  Sometimes  the  full 
expression  Dp^'H^Tp,  Mvnr-rist^  is  used  (indefinitely, 
Isa.  xli,  25 ;  definitely,  Judg.  xi,  18).     See  below. 

2.  D'Ji?,  he'dem  (with  its  modifications),  properly 
means  whai  is  in  front  of,  before  (comp.  Pea.  cxxxix, 
5 ;  Isa.  ix,  11  [12]).  As  the  Hebrews,  in  pointing  out 
the  quarters,  looked  towards  the  east,  C'i|?,ybre,  came 
to  signify  the  east,  as  ^iriM,  bekindj  the  west,  and 
I'^Q^,  the  riffki  hand,  the  south.  In  this  sense  hedem 
is  used  (a)  indefinitely.  Gen.  xi,  2 ;  xiii,  11,  etc. ;  (6) 
relatively.  Num.  xxxiv,  11,  etc. ;  (c)  definitely,  to  de- 
note the  regions  lying  to  the  east  of  Palestine  (Gen. 
xxix,  1 ;  Num.  xxiii,  7 ;  Isa.  Ix,  11 ;  sometimes  in  the 
full  form,  Dnj?-C"n9,  "  land  of  the  eatt"  (Gen  xxv,  6), 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  denominated  D'^D^'^.Sl, 
*  *  children  of  the  east, "     See  Beme-K  edem. 

Sometimes  hedem  and  wutraeh  are  used  together  (c. 
g.  Exod.  xxvii,  18 ;  Josh,  xix,  12),  which  ij,  after  all, 
not  BO  tautological  as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  transla- 
tion "on 'the  east  ride  eastward..*'  Bearing  in  mind 
this  et^nnological  distinction,  it  is  natural  that  hedem 
should  be  used  when  the  ybvr  quarters  of  the  world 
are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii,  14 ;  xxviii,  14 ;  Job  xxiii, 
8,  9 ;  Esek.  xlvii,  18  sq.),  and  mizrach  when  the  east 
is  only  distinguished  from  the  wett  (Josh,  xi,  8 ;  Psa. 
1,  1 ;  ciii,  12 ;  cxlii,  8 ;  Zech.  viii,  7),  or  from  some 
other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii,  9 ;  xi,  44 ;  Amos  viii,  12) ; 
exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Psa.  cvii,  8,  and  Isa. 
xliii,  5,  each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation. 
Again,  hedem  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense 
to  describe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  before  an- 
other in  an  easterly  direction ;  hence  it  occurs  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.  ii,  8;  iii,  24;  xi,  2;  xiii,  11;  xxv, 
6 ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the  term, 
as  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxv,  6,  ecuttrard,  unto  the  land 
of  Kedeni),  to  the  lands  lying  immediately  eastward  of 
Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  etc. ; 
on  the  other  hand,  mizrach  is  used  of  the^r  east  with 
a  less  definite  signification  (Isa.  xli,  2,  25;  xliii,  5; 
xlvi,  13).  In  describing  aspect  or  direction,  the  terms 
are  used  indifferently  (comp.  hedem  in  Lev.  i,  16,  and 
Josh,  vii,  2,  with  mizrach  in  2  Chron.  v,  12,  and  1  Chron. 
V,  10).     See  West,  etc. 

"  The  East"  is  the  name  given  by  the  ancSent  Her 
brews  to  a  certain  region,  without  any  regard  to  its 
relation  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  compre- 
hending not  only  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  lands  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  which  really  lay  to  the  east  of  Pal- 
estine, but  also  Armenia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Bab- 
ylonia, and  Chaldiea,  which  were  situated  rather  to 
the  north  than  the  east  of  Judaea.  Its  geographical 
boundaries  include  Syria,  the  countries  be^^ond  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  name  given  to 
this  entire  region  by  the  Hebrews  was  D^j5  V'^X 
(oraroX//),  or  the  land  of  Kedem  or  East ;  by  the  Bab- 
ylonians it  was  called  ^"^^.^  or  'A/oa/3ia,  Arabia.  Its 
miscellaneous  population  were  called  by  the  former 
"sons  of  the  East,"  or  OrienidU,  and  by  the  latter 
either  Arahians,  or  the  "people  of  the  West."  The 
Jews  themselves  also  apply  to  them  the  Babylonian 
name  in  some  of  their  books  written  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (2  Chron.  xxii,  1 ;  Neh.  ii,  9).  The  Arabs  ancient- 
ly denominated  themselves,  and  do  to  this  day,  by 
either  of  these  names.  To  this  region  belong  tho 
<*  kings  ot  the  East"  (Isa.  xix,  11;  Jer.  xxv,  19-25r 
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Heb.)«  The  following  passages  may  suffice  as  in- 
stances showing  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  term 
''east**  to  this  region.  Balaam  says  that  Balak,  king 
of  Moaby  had  brought  him  from  the  mountains  of  the 
east  (Num.  xxiii,  7),  i.  e,  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphra- 
tes. Isaiah  places  Syria  in  the  east  (ix,  11), "  the  Syr- 
ians from  the  east"  (bishop  Lowth).  The  distinction 
seems  evident  in  Gen.  xxlx,  1,  '^  Jacob  came  unto  the 
land  of  the  children  of  the  East."  It  occurs  again  in 
Jodg.  vi,  3,  "  Even  the  children  of  the  East  came 
against  them"  (Sept.  ol  vioi  avaroXwv ;  Vulg.  eceteri 
Oriemtalitim  natumum).  The  preceding  fkcta  enable  us 
to  account  for  the  prodigious  numbers  of  persons  some- 
times assembled  in  war  against  the  Israelites  (Judg. 
vi,  5 ;  Tii,  12),  **and  the  children  of  the  East  were  like 
grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  and  Ibr  the  astonishing 
carnage  recorded  (Judg.  viii,  10),  *' there  fell  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  the  sword." 
It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
(comp.  1  Kings  i,  4,  80),  and  were  addicted  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  to  superstition  (Isa.  xxvl).    See  Arabia. 

The  east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  distance  (Isa.  xlvi,  11),  as  the  land  stretched  out  in 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.  In  Isa.  ii, 
6,  the  house  of  Jacob  is  said  to  be  '*  replenished  fh)m 
the  east"  (D^j^'a  ^^^^i  which  some  explain  as  refer- 
ring to  witchcraft,  or  tlie  arts  of  divination  practised  in 
the  East,  wliile  others,  with  greater  probability,  under- 
stand it  of  the  men  of  the  East,  the  diviners  and  sooth- 
aajers  who  came  from  the  east  (comp.  Job  xv,  2) ;  the 
correct  text  may,  however,  be  &D|9^,  leith  iorcery^ 
which  gives  a  better  sense  (Gesen.  Tketcair.  p.  1198). 
See  Witchcraft. 

8.  'kvaroXii,  sun-rise.  This  word  usually  occurs  in 
the  plural,  and  without  the  article.  When,  therefore, 
we  read,  aa  in  Matt,  ii,  1,  2,  that  ^^fiayoi  dirb  Avaro' 
Xiiry  came  to  Jerusalem  saying  we  have  seen  his  star 
iy  ry  uvaroKg,^^  wc  are  led  to  subnet  some  special 
reason  for  such  a  variation.  The  fbrmer  phrase  is 
naturally  rendered  as  equivalent  to  Oriental  Magi, 
and  the  indefinite  expression  ix  to  be  explained  by  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  D'lp  in  the  Old  Test  The  latter 
phrase  offers  greater  difficulty.  If  it  be  taken  =  "  in 
the  east,"  the  questions  arise  why  the  singular  and 
not  the  customary'-  plural  should  be  used  ?  why  the  ar- 
ticle should  be  added  ?  and  why  the  wise  men  should 
luve  seen  the  star  in  the  ead  when  the  place  where 
the  child  was  lay  to  the  wett  of  their  locality  (unless, 
indeed,  iv  ry  avaroXy  relates  to  the  star,  and  not 
the  wise  men  themselves,  to  whom  it  seems  to  refer). 
Pressed  by  the  difficulties  thus  suggested,  the  majority 
of  recent  interpreters  take  iv  ry  dvardky  literally =tn 
iU  rise,  and  trace  a  correspondence  of  this  with  the 
Ttyfiii^  of  the  preceding  clause :  they  inquired  for  the 
child,  whom  they  knew  to  he  bom,  because  they  had 
Men  the  rwng  of  his  star,  the  signal  of  his  birth.  AI- 
ford  objects  to  this,  that  for  such  a  meaning  we  should 
expect  airrov,  if  not  in  ver.  2,  certainly  in  ver.  9 ;  but 
the  constraction  falls  under  the  case  where  the  article, 
by  indicating  something  closely  associated  with  the 
subject,  supersedes  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun. In  the  Sept.  dvaroXai  is  used  both  for  kedem 
and  mizrach.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  expres- 
sion is,  with  but  few  exceptions  (Dan.  viii,  9 ;  Rev.  xxi, 
IS;  comp.  vii,  2;  xvi,  12,  Arom  which  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  John's  usage  to  insert  r/Xi'ou),  dvaroXai 
QiatL  ii,  1 ;  viii,  11 ;  xxiv,  27 ;  Luke  xiii,  29),  and  not 
dvaroXif.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Matthew  would 
use  the  two  terms  indifferently  in  succeeding  verses 
(ii,  1,  2),  particularly  as  he  adds  the  article  to  dvaro- 
Xif ,  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other  cases  (comp. 
Rev.  xxi,  13).  He  seems  to  imply  a  deiiniteness  in 
the  locality — that  it  was  the  country  called  &^|?,  or 
ismrokMi  (oomp.  the  modem  Anatolia)^  as  distinct  from 


the  quarter  or  point  of  the  compass  (avaroXcri)  in 
which  it  lay.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that  in  the  only  passage  where  the  article  is  pre- 
fixed to  kedem  (Gen.  x,  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  def- 
inite and  restricted  locality,  namely,  Southem  Arabia. 
— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Stab  in  the  East. 
The  only  other  terms  rendered  **east"  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  following :  ntlD*^n  (charsulh\  pottery^ 
applied  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  improperly  called  ^^east 
gate"  (Jer.  xix,  2),  but  meaning  the  potters'  gate  (q. 
v.),  i.  e.  one  wliicb  led  to  the  "potters'  field"  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  (see  Strong's  Harmony  and  JLoposi- 
tion^  Appendix  ii,  p.  11).  See  Jerusalem.  KSCIQ 
(motel',  a  gwngfmih^  as  it  is  elsewhere  usually  ren- 
dered), applied  poetically  to  sun-me  (Psa.  Ixxv,  6). 
For  '* east-wind,"  **  east-sea,"  see  below. 

EAST,  TvRXiNO  towards  the.  1.  The  earliest 
churches  £Ked  eastward ;  at  a  later  period  (4th  or  5th 
centur}')  this  was  reversed,  and  the  sacramental  table 
was  placed  at  the  east,  so  that  worshippers  facing  it 
in  their  devotions  were  turned  towards  the  east.  The 
Jewish  custom  was  to  turn  to  the  west  in  prayer.  Soc- 
rates says  (^Ecdes.  Hist,  bk.  vi,  ch.  v)  that  the  church  of 
Antioch  had  its  altar  on  the  west,  i.  e.  towards  Jerasa- 
lem.  2.  Many  fanciftil  reasons  are  assigned,  both  by 
ancient  writers  and  by  modem  ritualists,  for  worship- 
ping towards  the  east  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing :  *'  (1.)  The  rising  sun  was  the  symbol  of  Christ,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness ;  and,  since  people  must  worship 
towards  some  quarter  of  the  heavens,  they  chose  that 
which  led  them  to  Christ  by  symbolical  representa- 
tion (Tertullian,  Apol,  i,  16).  (2.)  The  east  was  the 
place  of  paradise,  our  ancient  habitation  and  country, 
which  we  lost  in  the  fint  Adam  by  the  Fall,  and 
whither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again,  as  to  our  native 
abode  and  rest,  in  the  second  Adam,  Christ  our  Sav- 
iour (^Apost,  Const,  lib.  ii,  c.  57).  (8.)  The  east  was  con- 
sidered the  most  honorable  part  of  the  creation,  being 
the  seat  of  light  and  brightness.  (4.)  Christ  made  his 
appearance  on  earth  in  the  east,  and  thence  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  will  appear  again  at  the  last 
day.  The  authority  of  many  of  the  fathers  has  been 
adduced  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  support  of  these 
views.  The  author  of  the  Qfiestions  to  Antio^us,  un- 
der the  name  of  Athanasius,  gives  this  account  of  the 
practice :  *  We  do  not,'  says  he,  *  worship  towards  the 
east,  as  if  we  thought  God  any  way  shut  up  in  those 
parts  of  the  world,  but  because  God  is  in  himself  the 
trae  Light.  In  turning,  therefore,  towards  the  created 
light,  wo  do  not  worship  it,  but  the  great  Creator  of  it ; 
tidcing  occasion  from  that  most  excellent  element  to 
adore  the  God  who  was  before  all  elements  and  ages 
in  the  world. '  A  little  attention  to  geography  shows 
that  these  are  nothing  but  fancies.  That  part  of  the 
heavens,  for  example,  which  is  east  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  is  west  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so 
that  we  cannot  at  both  these  periods  pray  towards 
'that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  (according  to 
Wheatly)  God  is  supposed  to  have  his  peculiar  resi- 
dence of  glory,'  unless,  if  we  turn  to  the  east  at  morn- 
ing prayer,  we  turn  to  west  at  even  song.  Not  only 
so,  but  two  individuals  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe, 
though  both  suppose  that  they  are  praying  with  their 
faces  to  the  east,  are,  so  far  as  it  respects  each  other, 
or  any  particular  *  quarter  of  the  heavens,'  praying  in 
opposite  directions,  one  east  and  the  other  west,  one 
looking  towards  that  'quarter,'  the  other  away  from 
it.  So  ttiat  all  such  reasons  are  rendered  futile  by  the 
geographical  fact  that,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  every  degree  of  longitude  becomes 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  both  east  and  west." 

8.  Turning  East  in  Baptitm. — In  the  ancient  bap- 
tisteries were  two  apartments :  first,  a  porch  or  ante- 
room (jrpoavXioq  oiKo^\  where  the  catechumens  made 
their  renunciations  of  Satan  and  confessions  of  faith ; 
and  the  inner  room  {iatiiripo^  otKog),  where  the  cercy 
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i^onv  of  baptiBm  was  perfonned.  When  the  catechu- 
mens were  brought  into  the  former  of  these  they  were 
placed  with  their  fkces  to  the  west,  and  were  then 
commanded  to  renounce  Satan  with  some  gesture  and 
rite  expressing  an  indignation  against  him,  as  by 
stretching  out  their  hands,  or  folding  them,  or  strik- 
ing  them  together,  and  sometimes  by  spitting  at  him 
as  if  he  were  present.  The  words  generally  used  by 
the  candidate  were,  *^  I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works, 
and  his  pomps,  and  his  service,  and  bis  angels,  and 
his  inventions,  and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or 
that  are  subject  to  him."  The  reason  assigned  by 
Cyril  (Catech,  Afystag,)  tot  standing  with  the  face  to 
the  west  during  this  adjuration  is  that  the  west  is  the 
place  of  darlcness;  and  Satan  is  darkness,  and  his 
kingdom  is  darkness.  That  the  candidate  turned  his 
face  to  the  east,  and  made  his  solemn  confossion  of 
obedience  to  Christ,  generally  in  these  words,  **  I  give 
myself  up  to  thee,  O  Christ,  to  be  governed  by  thy 
laws. ' '  This  was  called j^romtwifm,  pactum^  or  votum — 
a  promise,  a  covenant,  a  vow.  The  face  was  turned 
to  the  east  l>ecanse,  as  Cyril  tells  his  disciples,  since 
they  had  renounced  the  devil,  the  paradise  of  God, 
which  was  planted  in  the  east,  and  whence  our  first 
parents  were  driven  for  their  transgression  into  ban- 
isliment,  was  now  laid  open  to  them. — Bingham,  Orig, 
Eccles.  bk.  xi,  ch.  vii,  §  4 ;  Farrar,  Eccle»,  Diet.  s.  v. 

4.  It  is  *' a  curious  instance  of  the  inveteracy  of 
popular  custom  that  in  Scotland,  where  everj'thing 
that  savored  of  ancient  usage  was  set  aside  as  popish 
by  the  reformers,  the  practice  of  burying  with  the  feet 
to  the  east  was  maintained  in  the  old  churchyards ; 
nor  is  it  uncommon  still  to  set  down  churches  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  east  and  west.  In  modern  cem- 
eteries in  England  and  Scotland  no  attention  appears 
to  be  paid  to  the  old  punctilio  of  interring  with  the 
feet  to  the  east,  the  nature  of  the  ground  alone  being 
considered  in  the  disposition  of  graves"  (Chambers, 
Encjfclopadiei,  s.  v.). — Wheatly,  On  Common  Prayer^ 
ch.  ii,  §  2 ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecel.  xiii,  viii,  15.     See  Church  Edifices. 

Eastbnm,  James  Wallis,  A.M.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  I^ondon  Sept.  26, 1797. 
In  1808  he  came  to  New  York,  and  in  1816  passed 
A.B.  of  Columbia  College.  In  1818  he  became  rector 
of  St.  George's,  Accomac  County,  Va.,  where  his  min- 
istry is  still  spoken  of  with  great  respect.  In  1819  he 
sailed  for  Santa  Cruz,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  December 
of  the  same  year.  He  composed  the  beautiful  Trinity 
Sunday  Hymn;  a  lyric,  entitled  The  Summer  Midnight  f 
a  poem,  Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip ; 
and  various  anonymous  essays. — Sprague,  Ann,  v,  635. 

Baat,  Christianity  in  the.  See  Arabia  ;  Asia  ; 
China;  India;  Japan. 

East  Gate.    See  under  East. 

East  Sea  (with  the  art.  '^at'i;?^  D^n,  ha-yam 
hak-hadmoni\  the  forward  sea ;  Sept.  t)  SfdXaooa  tf 
Trpwrrf)  is  an  epithet  used  in  two  passages  (^oel  ii,  20 ; 
Ezek.  xlvii,  18)  of  the  Dead  Sea  (q.  v.),  because  it 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  because  lying  in  the  opposite  direction, 
was  on  a  like  account  called  the  West  Sea,  or  the  sea 
on  the  western  border  (Num.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Josh,  xv,  12, 
etc.).     See  Sea. 

East  Wind  (Q'^7i?>  hadim',  prop,  the  east  [as 
often  rendered],  i.  e.  eastern  quarter;  hence  ellipti- 
cally  for  the  wind  from  that  direction,  Job  xxvii,  21 ; 
Isa.  xxvii,  8 ;  Jer.  xviii,  17 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  26 ;  the  full 

expression  D^7P  r?^*^  ^^  occurs,  Exod.  x,  18, 14, 21 ; 
Psa.  xlviii,  8 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  10).  This  is  in  Scripture 
ft^quently  referred  to  as  a  wind  of  considerable 
strenisth,  and  also  of  a  peculiarly  dry,  parching,  and 
blighting  nature.  In  Pharaoh's  dream  the  thin  ears 
of  com  are  represented  as  being  blasted  by  an  east 
wind,  as,  in  a  later  age,  Jonah^s  gourd  was  withered 


and  himself  scorched  by  "  a  vehement  east  wind" 
(Gen.  xli,  6 ;  Jonah  iv,  8) ;  and  often  in  the  prophets, 
when  a  blighting  desolation  is  spoken  of,  it  is  associa^ 
ted  with  the  east  wind,  either  as  the  instrumental  cause 
or  as  a  lively  image  of  the  evil  (Ezek.  xvii,  10 ;  xix, 
12 ;  Hos.  xiii,  15 ;  Hab.  i,  9,  etc.).  This  arose  from  the 
fact  that  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  lands  of  the  Bi- 
ble generally,  the  east  wind,  or  a  wind  more  or  less 
from  an  eastern  direction,  blows  over  burning  deserts, 
and  consequently  is  destitute  of  the  moisture  which 
is  necessary  to  promote  vegetation.  In  Eg^'pt  it  is 
rather  a  south-east  than  an  east  wind,  which  is  com- 
monly found  most  injurious  to  health  and  fhiitfulness ; 
but  this  also  is  familiarly  called  an  east  wind,  and  it 
often  increases  to  great  violence.  Ukert  thus  sums 
up  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers  on  the  subject: 
"  In  the  spring  the  south  wind  oftentimes  springs  up 
towards  the  south-east,  increasing  to  a  whirlwind. 
The  heat  then  seems  insupportable,  although  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  always  rise  veiy  high.  As  long  as 
the  south-east  wind  continues,  doors  and  windows  are 
closed,  but  the  fine  dust  penetrates  ever^'where ;  every- 
thing dries  up ;  wooden  vessels  warp  and  crack.  The 
thermometer  rbes  suddenly  from  16-20^  up  to  80-86^, 
and  even  88^  of  Reaumur.  This  wind  works  destrno* 
tion  upon  everything.  The  grass  withers,  so  that  it 
entirely  perishes  if  this  wind  blows  long*'  {Geogr.  p. 
111).  It  is  stated  by  another  traveller,  Wansleb,  with 
special  reference  to  the  strong  east  wind  employed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea,  which  took  place  shortly  after  Easter : 
**  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  is  the  most  stormy  part  of 
the  year,  for  the  wind  commonly  blows  during  this 
time  from  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  east"  (see  in  Heng- 
stenberg^s  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  9  sq.). 
There  is  nothiufr,  therefore,  in  the  scriptural  allusions 
to  this  wind  which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  reports 
of  modern  travellers ;  alike  by  sea  and  by  land  it  is 
now,  as  it  has  ever  been,  an  unwelcome  visitant,  and 
carries  along  with  it  many  disagreeable  effects. — 
Fairbaim,  s.  v.     See  Wind. 

Easter  (naox^y  <^  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  HOD,  and 
so  Latinized  by  the  Vulgate  patcha\  i.  e.  Passover. 
Easter  ia  a  word  of  Saxon  origin,  and  imports  a  god- 
dess of  the  Saxons,  or,  rather,  of  the  East,  Estera,  iii 
honor  of  whom  sacrifices  being  annually  offered  about 
the  Passover  time  of  the  year  (spring),  the  name  be- 
came attached  by  association  of  ideas  to  the  Christian 
festival  of  the  resurrection,  which  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover :  hence  we  say  Ecuter-day,  Easter* 
Sunday^  but  very  improperly ;  as  we  by  no  means  re- 
fer the  festival  then  kept  to  the  goddess  of  the  ancient 
Saxons.  So  the  present  German  word  for  Easter, 
Ostem,  is  referred  to  the  same  goddess,  Estera  or  Os- 
tera.— -Calmet,  s.  v.  The  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  A.V.  of  Acts  xii,  4 — '*  Intending  after  Easter  to 
bring  him  forth  to  the  people'* — ^is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  an  example  of  the  want  of  consbtency  in  the  trans- 
lators. See  Authorized  Version.  In  the  earlier 
English  versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as 
the  translation  of  vdaxa.  At  the  last  revision  Pass- 
over was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such  words 
as  "robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix,  87),  "town-clerk" 
(xix,  35),  "  sergeants"  (xvi,  85),  »  deputy"  (xiii,  7, 
etc.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  translator  who  acted  on  the  principle  of 
choosing,  not  the  most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar 
equivalents  (com p.  Trench,  On  the  Authorized  Version 
of  they.  T.  p.  21).— Smith,  s.  v.  For  all  that  regards 
the  nature  and  celebratiJTn  of  the  feast  referred  to  in 
Acts  xii,  4,  see  Passover. 

EASTER,  Celebration  of.  In  the  ancient  Chureh 
the  seventh  day  of  Passion-week  (q.  v.),  the  great  Sab- 
bath, as  it  was  called,  was  observed  with  rigorous  pre- 
I  cision  as  a  day  of  fasting.     Religious  worship  was 
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eelebrmted  by  niglit;  and  the  vigils  continued  till 
eock-cTowing^  the  hoar  at  which  it  is  8iippo«ed  onr 
Locd  arose.  At  this  hour  the  stillness  of  these  mid- 
night vigils  was  broken  by  the  joyful  acclamation, 
'*Tbe  Lord  is  risen !  The  Lord  is  risen !  The  Lord 
18  risen  indeed !"  The  day  of  Easter  was  celebrated 
with  ereiy  demimstration  of  joy  as  a  second  jubilee. 
There  was  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
the  baptism  of  catechumens ;  appropriate  salutations, 
sod  demonstrations  of  joy ;  the  liberation  of  prisoners, 
and  the  manamission  of  slaves.  Charities  were  dis- 
pensed to  the  needy.  Courts  of  justice  were  closed. 
The  heathen  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  public  spec- 
tacles in  order  that  the  devotions  of  Christians  might 
not  be  intermpted.  The  week  following  was  consid- 
ered as  a  continuation  of  the  festival.  During  this 
time,  those  who  had  been  baptized  at  Easter  continued 
anayed  in  white,  in  token  of  that  purity  of  life  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  baptism.  On  the  Sunday 
following  they  laid  aside  tiieir  garments  of  white,  and 
were  welcomed  as  members  of  the  Church. — Bingham, 
Orig.  EeeUs.  bk.  xx,  ch.  v. 

EASTER  CosTTROVERSiBS.     There  was  much  con- 
troversy in  the  early  Church  as  to  the  days  on  which 
our  Lord's  resurrection  ought  to  be  celebrated.     The 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  celebrated  the  death  of  the 
Lord  on  the  day  corresponding  to  the  14th  of  the 
month  Nisao,  on  which  day,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  ancient  Church,  the  crucifixion  took  place. 
The  Western  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  crucifixion  should  be  annually  com- 
memorated on  the  particular  day  of  the  week  on  which 
it  occurred,  that  is,  Friday.     The  resurrection  was  ac- 
cordingly commemorated  by  the  former  party  on  the 
dty  corresponding  to  the  16th  of  Nisan,  and  by  the 
other  party  on  the  Sunday  following  Good  Friday. 
The  two  parties  also  differed  with  regard  to  the  fasting 
preceding  Easter.     The  Western  churches  viewed  the 
death-day  of  Christ  exclusively  as  a  day  of  mourning, 
and  they  did  not  terminate  the  time  of  fasting  until 
the  day  of  resurrection.    The  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  other  hand,  looking  upon  the  death  of  Christ 
wholly  as  tbe  redemption  of  mankind,  terminated  fast- 
ing at  the  hour  of  Christ's  death  (3  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon), and  immediately  after  celebrated  the  Agape 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.     In  addition  to  these  two  par- 
ties, both  of  which  were  within  the  old  catholic  Church, 
there  was  another,  repudiated  by  the  Church  as  heret- 
icaL    This  third  party,  an  Ebionitic  sect,  agreed  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  adhering  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  day  of  the  month  (14th  and  16th  of 
Nisan),  but  differed  from  them  in  insisting  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  obligatory  character  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  Christians  to  celebrate 
the  Jewith  Passover.     Both  were  called  Quartodeci- 
sksii,  from  the  Jourteenth  (Latin  quartodecimut)  day 
of  the  month  on  which  they  commemorated  the  death 
of  Christ.     Eusebins  mentions  {HUt,  Eccks.  v,  28 ; 
Jrita  Cottttant,  ill,  19)  Palestine,  Pontus,  Gallia,  Rome, 
Osroene,  Corinth,  Phoenicia,  Alexandria,  as  churches 
following  the  Western  practice.    To  these  the  emperor 
Constantine,  in  a  circular  enjoining  the  observance  of 
a  decree  of  the  Kicene  Council  on  the  subject,  adds  all 
Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Britain,  Greece.    Thus  the  West- 
em  practice  appears  to  have  largely  prevailed.     Its 
adherents  traced  its  origin  to  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Pltul,  while  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  rested  their 
differing  practice  upon  the  authority  of  the  apostle 
John.     Both  parties  adhered  to  the  name  of  Pascha 
(Pastoeer),  by  which  they  understood  sometimes  the 
vhole  week  commemorating  the  Passion,  sometimes 
the  specially  fSestive  days  of  this  week.     In  the  course 
of  time  (it  ^  not  known  when)  the  death-day  was  dis- 
tinguished as  ird<Txa  (rravpwo'i/iov,  and  the  day  of  res- 
urrection as  Trdaxa  dvatrramfiov,     Irenseus  explicitiy 
bears  testimony  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  up  to  Xys- 
tas  (at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century)  kept  peace 


with  the  adherents  of  the  other  practice.  The  fir^t 
effort  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  controversy  was 
made  by  bishop  Polycarp,  of  Smyrna,  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century,  when  on  a  visit  to  bishop  Anicet,  of 
Rome.  The  two  bishops  received  each  other  with  the 
kiss  of  peace,  but  neither  of  them  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  practice  of  his  predecessors.  Nevertheless  they 
parted  in  kindness,  and  peace  continued  to  reign  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  A  few  years  later,  the  Ebion- 
itish  Quartodecimani  caused  great  trouble  at  Laodicea 
(about  170),  at  Rome  (about  180),  where  a  certain  Blas- 
tus  was  at  their  head,  and  in  other  places.  Books 
against  them  were  written  by  Melito  of  Sardis  and 
Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  both  of  whom  were  adhe- 
rents of  the  practice  of  Asia  Minor ;  by  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria and  Hippolytns  (about  the  middle  of  the  3d 
century).  Of  all  these  books  only  Augments  are  left. 
That  of  Hippolytns  shows  that  at  this  time  the  Jewish 
Quartodecimani  were  regarded  by  the  Church  as  here- 
tics. The  first  serious  dispute  between  the  parties  with- 
in the  old  Catholic  Church  broke  out  about  196,  when 
bishop  Victor,  of  Rome,  Issued  a  circular  to  the  leading 
bishops  of  the  Church,  requesting  them  to  hold  synods 
in  their  provinces,  and  to  introduce  the  Western  prac- 
tice. Some  complied  with  this  request ;  but  the  synod 
held  by  bishop  Polycrates,  of  Ephesus,  emphatically  re- 
fused, and  approved  the  letter  of  bishop  Polycrates, 
who,  in  defence  of  the  Asiatic  practice,  referred  Victor 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  John,  to 
Polycarp,  and  to  seven  of  his  relations,  who  before  him 
had  been  bishops  of  Ephesus.  Victor  at  first  intended 
to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  therefore 
issued  an  encyclical  to  the  Christians  of  those  regions, 
but  whether  he  really  carried  out  his  threat  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  the  words  of  Eusebius  (Hiti,  Eedet.  v,  24)  on  tlie 
movements  of  Victor  are  by  some  understood  as  im- 
plying a  real  execution  of  the  excommunication,  while 
the  more  common  opinion  is,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  indignant  remonstrances  against  such  a  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Western  bishops,  especially  by  Irenie- 
us,  the  threat  was  never  executed. 

Thus  far  the  controversy  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  Western  churches  had  only  concerned  two  points, 
namely,  (1)  whether  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  day  of 
the  month  on  which  the  death  of  Chrbt  occurred 
should  be  commemorated ;  (2)  when  the  fasting  ought 
to  be  terminated.  Now  a  third  point  of  dispute  arose, 
as  to  the  time  when  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  really  oc- 
curred. Many  of  the  Church  fathers  are  of  opinion 
that,  according  to  the  original  calculation  of  the  Jews 
up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
14th  of  Nisan  had  always  been  after  the  spring  equi- 
nox, and  that  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  miscal- 
culation of  the  later  Jews  that  the  14th  of  Nisan  occa- 
sionally fell  before  the  equinox.  They  therefore  in- 
sisted that  the  14th  of  Nisan,  which  for  both  parties 
within  the  Church  determined  the  time  of  Easter, 
should  always  be  after  the  equinox.  As  the  year  of 
the  Jews  is  a  lunar  year,  and  the  14th  of  Nisan  always 
a  full-moon  day,  the  Christians  who  adopted  the  above 
astronomical  view,  whenever  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell 
before  the  equinox,  would  celebrate  the  death  of  Christ 
one  month  later  than  the  Jewish  Passover.  As  tho 
Christians  could  now  no  longer  rely  on  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar, they  had  to  make  their  own  calculations  of  tho 
time  of  Easter.  These  calculations  frequently  differ- 
ed, partly  from  reasons  already  set  forth,  and  partly 
because  the  date  of  the  equinox  was  fixed  by  some  at 
the  18th  of  March,  by  others  at  the  19th,  by  others  at 
the  21st  of  March.  The  Council  of  Aries  in  314  en- 
deavored to  establish  uniformity,  but  its  decrees  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  great  effect.  Tho  subject  was 
therefore  again  discussed  and  acted  upon  b}*^  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council  of  Nice,  which  decreed  that  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  throughout  the  Church  after  tho 
equinox,  on  the  Friday  following  the  14th  of  Nisan. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
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aa  being  distinguished  in  astronomical  science,  should 
annually  inform  the  Church  of  Rome  on  what  day  of 
the  calends  or  ides  Easter  should  be  celebrated,  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  notify  all  the  churches  of 
the  world.  But  even  these  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  did  not  put  a  stop  to  all  difftsrences,  and  it  was 
reserved  to  the  calculation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  (q. 
V.)  to  gradually  introduce  uniformity  of  practice  into 
the  whole  Church.  Some  countries,  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, did  not  abandon  their  ancient  practice  until  after 
a  long  resistance.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne  uni- 
formity seems  to  have  been  established,  and  no  trace 
IS  to  be  found  of  the  Quartodecimani.  Tlie  revision 
of  the  calendar  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  on  the  whole, 
retained  the  Dionysian  lera,  but  determined  more  ac- 
curately tlie  Easter  full  moon,  and  made  careful  pro- 
vision for  avoiding  any  future  deviation  of  the  calen- 
dar from  the  astronomical  time.  By  these  minute  cal- 
culations, however,  the  Christian  Easter  sometimes, 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council,  coin- 
cides with  the  Jewish  Passover,  lliis,  for  instance, 
was  the  case  in  1825. — ^Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  i,  68 ; 
Neander,  Church  Hist,  i,  298 ;  if,  301,  802 ;  Mosheim, 
Conan,  i,  623;  Weitzel,  Die  ehriitUcke  Paschafeier  der 
ersten  Jahrhunderte  (1848);  Rettberg,  in  ZeiUchriftfur 
kiatoriseKe  Theologit,  1832,  vol.  ii ;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u« 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  iii,  871 ;  Steitz,  in  Herzog,  Eeal- 
EncyUop.  xi,  140;  Steitz,  Die  Dijjferenz  der  Occidentalen 
«.  der  KUinasiaien  (in  8tud.  u.  KrU,  1856).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Easter,  John,  a  distinguished  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister.  Dates  of  his  early  life  are  wanting.  He 
joined  the  itinerancy  in  1782,  and  located  in  1792.  His 
ministerial  career  was  **  brilliant,"  and  *^his  success 
almost  unparalleled."  In  1787,  on  Brunswick  Circuit, 
Ya.,  eighteen  hundred  souls  were  added  to  the  Church 
under  his  ministry.  William  M'Kendree  and  Enoch 
George,  afterwards  bishops  in  the  Church,  were  brought 
to  God  through  his  preaching.  Sec  Wakeley's  Heroe* 
of  Methodism^  p.  219;  lAfe  and  Times  of  Jesse  Lee,  p. 
856  et  aL 

Baster,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Norfolk  Co.,  England,  Sept.  21, 1800,  and  join- 
ed the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1824.  In  1830  he  em- 
igrated to  America,  and  settled  in  Geneva,  N.  T.  He 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  1832,  and  took  a  superannu- 
ated relation  in  1888.  His  death  was  caused  by  a 
rocket,  at  Geneva,  on  July  4, 1842.  Mr.  Easter  was  a 
man  of  great  worth,  and  a  useful  and  beloved  preach- 
er.— Minutes  of  Conftrences,  iii,  345. 

Eastern  Church,  a  designation  given, 

1.  Specifically  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Greek 
Church,  in  distinction  from  the  Western  (or  Latin 
Church).  The  title  claimed  by  that  Church  itself  is 
KadoXucf}  icat  airotrroXiio)  IncKriaia  tv)Q  dvaToXtKrjf; : 
The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church.  See 
Greek  Church.  Bishop  Coxe,  in  the  Churchman's 
Calendar^  calls  it  the  "  Grand  Trunk,  or  main  stem  of 
the  Catholic  Church." 

2.  The  name  Eastern  Church,  or,  more  properly, 
Eastern  churches,  is  given  to  Eastern  Christendom,  di- 
vided into  tlie  churches  named  in  the  following  list, 
which  gives  their  statistics  to  the  close  of  1867,  as  far 
as  they  can  l>e  ascertained : 

1.  The  Greek  C%urcA.— Russia  (in  Europe,  51,000,000; 
in  Sil)eria,  2,600,000;  in  the  provinces  of  the  Cauca- 
sus no  official  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  statistics 
has  yet  been  made ;  the  total  population  of  this  part 
of  the  empire  is  4,257,000,  the  population  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church  may  l)e  estimated  at  about 
1,500,000 ;  hence  total  population  of  Rusf^ia  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church  is  about),  55,000,000;  Turkey 
(inclusive  of  the  dependencies  in  Europe  and  Egypt), 
about  11,500,000;  Austria,  2,921,000;  Greece  (inclu- 
sive of  the  Ionian  Isknds),  1,220,000;  United  States 
of  America  (chieflv  in  the  territory'  purchased  in  1867 
from  Russia),  50,000;  Prusaia.  1500;  China,  200;  to- 


tal, 69,692,700.  The  figures  referring  to  Russia,  Ana- 
tria,  and  Prussia  are  from  an  oflicial  census;  those 
concerning  China  are  furnished  by  the  Russian  mia- 
sionaries  in  Pekin ;  those  on  Turkey  and  Greece  are 
estimates  almost  generally  adopted.  See  Gbkek 
Church;  Russia. 

2.  The  Armesnan  Church. — According  to  D\  Peter- 
roann  (in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyhlopadie),  the  total  num- 
ber of  Armenians  scattered  in  the  world  is  about 
2,500,000.  Of  these,  about  100,000  are  connected  with 
Rome,  and  are  called  United  Armenians;  15,000  are 
Evangelical  Armenians,  and  all  others  belong  to  the 
National  (or  *' Gregorian")  Armenian  Church.  The 
number  of  the  Utter  may  therefore  be  set  down  at 
about  2,400,000.  The  great  majority  of  them  (about 
2,000,000)  live  in  Turkey,  about  170,000  in  Russia, 
and  30,000  in  Persia.    See  Armenian  Church. 

3.  The  NesUnians,  including  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  India,  number  about  166,000  souls,  exclu- 
sive of  those  wlio  have  connected  themselves  with 
Rome,  or  hare  become  Protestants.    See  Nestorians. 

4.  The  Jacobites  in  Turkey  and  India  are  estimated 
at  about  220,000,  but  the  information  concerning  them 
is  less  definite  than  that  about  the  preceding  churches. 
See  Jacobites. 

5.  The  Copts  and  AhyssSmams. — The  Copts  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  about  200,000,  the  Abyssinians  at 
about  8,000,000.     See  Abyssinian  Church  ;  Copts. 

Together,  therefore,  the  population  connected  with 
these  Eastern  communions  embraces  a  population  of 
about  76,500,000.  All  these  bodies  lay  claim  to  hav- 
ing bishops  of  apostolical  Succession,  and  consequent- 
ly all  of  them  are  embraced  in  the  union  scheme  pat- 
ronized by  the  High-Church  Anglicans.  Both  the 
Low-Church  and  the  Broad-Church  parties  dislike  the 
idea  of  a  union  with  the  Greeks,  Copts,  Abyssinians, 
and  the  other  Eastern  communions;  but  the  High- 
Churchmen,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  a  unit  on  this 
subject.  An  important  ikct  in  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment is  the  official  transmission  of  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  pastoral  letter  issued  (1867)  by  the  Pan- Anglican 
Synod  to  all  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Schem,  in  Methodist  Quarterly  Rewieto,  1868, 
p.  280). 

On  the  Eastern  churches,  besides  the  articles  on  the 
separate  churches  in  this  Cyclopsedia,  see  Stanley, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (N.  Y. 
1867,  8vo) ;  Neale,  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church 
(London,  1847-1850, 4  vols.  8vo).  A  list  of  the  patri- 
archate sees,  etc.,  of  the  Eastern  churches  is  given 
in  the  Churchman's  Calendar,  1868,  p.  86  sq. 

Eating  (properly  ^=K,  akal\  (<r3(w).  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  did  not  eat  indiflferently  with  all  per- 
sons ;  they  would  have  esteemed  themselves  polluted 
and  dishonored  by  eating  with  those  of  another  relig^ 
ion  or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time  they 
neither  ate  with  the  Eg}-ptians  nor  the  Eg^-ptians 
with  them  (Gen.  xliii,  82),  nor  in  our  Saviour's  time 
with  the  Samaritans  (John  iv,  9).  The  Jews  were 
scandalized  at  his  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners 
(Matt,  ix,  11).  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats 
the  use  of  which  was  prohibited,  they  could  not  con- 
veniently eat  with  those  who  partook  of  them,  fearing 
to  contract  pollution  by  touching  such  food,  or  if  by 
accident  any  particles  of  it  should  fall  on  them.  See 
Food.  At  their  meals  some  suppose  they  had  each 
his  separate  table ;  and  that  Joseph,  entertaining  his 
brethren  in  Egypt,  seated  them  separately,  each  at  his 
particular  table,  while  he  himself  sat  down  separately 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  ate  with  him  ;  but  he  sent  to 
his  brethren  portions  out  of  the  provisions  which  were 
before  him  (Gen.  xliii,  81  sq.).  Elkanah,  SamueVs 
father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed  their  portions 
to  them  separately  (1  Sam.  i,  4,  5).  In  Homer,  each 
guest  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  little  table  apart, 
and  the  master  of  the  feast  distributed  meat  to  each 
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(Oifa.  xir,  W6  iq.).  We  an  uiDnd  tliat  thli  is 
ttfll  pnctbcd  in  Cblna,  and  tliat  nuuij  Id  India  never 
eat  odL  of  tbe  nme  diab,  oar  on  the  Mme  table  with 
mother  peraon,  believiDg  thej  cannot  do  »  withont 
Jin,  and  this  not  only  in  tbelr  Dim  coantry,  liut  wlien 
IraTellJng  and  in  foreign  landa.  This  la  alao  tbe  caaa 
with  tbe  Bnbnxini  and  Taiimu  caites  In  India,  who 
will  not  even  UM  •  tsswI  after  a  Eoropean,  though  he 
mj  onlj  hava  diank  ftom  it  waUr  recentlj  drawn 
out  of  a  well.  The  nine  itrictnee*  la  obaerved  by  the 
■MR  Kropulout  amoog  the  Hohanunadana,  and  in- 
Hancca  have  been  known  of  erery  plate,  and  dish,  and 
np  that  had  been  need  by  Chrlitian  gnesla  being  bro- 
ken immediately  after  their  departnre.  The  ancient 
■uanei*  which  we  Ma  in  Homer  we  see  likewiie  tn 
Scripture,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinkiag,  and  ente> 
Uinmenla.  There  wu  great  plenty,  but  little  deti- 
eaey;  great  respect  and  honar  paid  to  the  gneets  by 
•ening  them  plentifully.  Joseph  eent  hia  brother 
Benjamin  a  portion  five  timea  larger  than  thoae  of  hia 
other  brethren.  Samnel  eat  a  whole  quarter  of  a  calf 
befon  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix,  21).     The  women  did  not  ap- 

woatd  have  been  an  indecency,  as  it  is  at  this  day 
throughout  the  East.      See  Bavquet. 

Tbe  Hebrews  andentlj  aat  at  table,  but  afterwards 
imitated  the  Persians  and  Cbaldnans,  who  reclined  on 
table4>edB  or  divans  while  eating.  (See  Gler,  Dt  vett. 
Ebr.  raUoxe  ctOKBuH,  Lipa.  1689).  This  mode  of  re- 
clining at  meals  was  common  in  the  Esat.  and  also 
aaXHig  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under  the  Roman 
emperora  the  conchea  were  sometimes  nude  semlcu'- 
cnlar.  See  Accdbatioh.  At  the  present  day,  in  tbe 
Eiat,  the  cnatom  is  b>  sit  or  recline  upon  the  floor  at 
meat,  and  at  other  times  on  cnabions.  Many  of  the 
Arabs  uae  no  knife,  fork,  apoon,  or  plate  in  eating  their 
vlctoals  (these  being  used  only  by  foreigneta,  and  that 
at  ■  special  privilege) ;  they  dip  their  hands  into  the 
mQk  which  is  placed  belbrs  them  in  a  wooden  bowl. 
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custom,  by  no  means  agreeable  to  a  European,  to 
which,  however,  I  would  willingly  have  endeavored  to 
submit,  bnt  it  was  impostible  to  learn  it  in  the  short 
compiaa  of  twenty  days'  visit.  There  are  set  on  the 
table,  in  the  evening,  two  or  three  messes  of  atswed 
meat,  vegetables,  and  soar  milk.  To  me  the  privilege 
□f  a  knife,  and  spoon,  and  plate  was  granted ;  but  the 
rest  all  belped  themaelves  [mmedlateiy  ftom  the  dish, 
in  which  it  was  no  ancommon  thing  to  see  more  than 
Ave  Anb  lingers  at  one  time.  Their  bread,  which  ia 
extremely  thin,  tearing  and  folding  ap  like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  is  used  for  ths  purpose  of  rolling  ti^etber  a  lai^ 
moaththl,  or  sopping  up  tbe  fluid  and  vsgetaUea.  But 
the  practice  which  was  moat  revolting  to  me  waa  thia: 
when  the  master  of  the  houaa  fbund  in  the  dlab  any 
dainty  morsel,  be  took  it  out  with  his  Angers  and  ap- 
plied It  to  my  mouth.  This  waa  true  Syrian  courtesy 
and  hospitality,  and  had  I  been  sufficiently  well-bred, 
my  mouth  would  have  opened  to  receive  it.  On  my 
pointing  to  my  plate,  however,  he  bad  tbe  goodness  to 
depoeit  the  choice  moraol  there"  (Ratarchet,  p.  210). 
Niebobr's  account  is  as  Followa  (Cescnp.  •>/ Arabiii, 
p.  GS).  "  The  table  of  tbe  Orientals  is  arranged  so 
cording  to  their  mode  of  living.  As  they  always  sit 
upon  the  Boor,  a  large  cloth  ia  spread  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  room  upon  the  floor,  In  order  that  tbe  bits 
and  crumbs  may  not  be  lost,  or  tbe  carpets  soiled. 
(On  journeys,  especially  in  tbe  deserts,  the  place  <if 
this  cloth  is  supplied  by  a  round  piece  of  leather,  which 
the  traveller  carries  with  him,  Trtmit,  11, 872.)  Upon 
this  cloth  la  placed  a  small  stool,  which  serves  as  a 
anpport  for  a  targe  round  tray  of  tinned  copper ;  on 
thla  the  food  ia  aerved  up  in  vsrions  small  dishes  of 
copper,  well  tinned  within  and  withont.  Among  the 
better  claaa  of  Arabs,  one  finds,  Ineteail  of  napkins,  a 
long  ciotfa,  which  extends  to  all  who  sit  at  table,  and 
which  they  lay  upon  their  laps.  Wbere  this  is  want- 
ing, each  one  takes.  Instead  of  a  napkin,  hia  own  hand- 
kerchief, or  rather  amall  towel,  which  he  always  car- 
ries with  him  to  wi[>e  himself 
with  after  wasblng.  Knives 
and  forks  are  not  used.  The 
Turks  aofnetimea  have  spoons 
of  wood  or  horn.  The  Arabs 
are  so  accustomed  to  use  the 


mi  lift  it  to  their  month  In  their  palm.  Dr.  Bnssell 
atatet,  >'  The  Arabs,  in  eating,  do  not  thmat  their 
whole  hand  Into  tbe  dish,  bat  only  their  thumb  and 
two  flnt  flngen,  with  which  they  take  up  the  mor- 
ail,  and  that  in  a  ntoderete  quantity  at  a  time."  The 
t««cnt  mode  of  eating  in  Svrla  and  Paleatine  is  thus 
desciibed  by  Dr.  JoweU :  "  To  witness  the  daily  fam- 
ily habita.  In  the  house  In  which  I  lived  at  Deir  el 
Kamr  (not  tn  from  Beyront),  forcibly  reminded  me 
of  Scripture  scenes.  The  absence  of  tbe  females  at 
001  meala  bas  already  been  noticed.    There  is  another 


I  first,  very    unpleasant    to    a 
European,  juat  arrived  in  tbe 
East,  to  eat  with  people  who 
help  themselves  to  tbe  food 
out  of  the  common  disb  with 
their  fingers ;  bnt  this  ia  eaai- 
I    ly  got  over,  after  one  has  be- 
come   acquainted   with    their 
mode  of  life.    AstheMobam- 
nwdana  are  required,  by  their 
religion,  very  often  te  wash 
themMlves,  it  Is  therefore  even 
on  this  account  prubable  that 
their  ccoha  prepare  their  food  with  as  much  clean- 
liness as  those  of  Europe.     Tbe  Hohamniedans  are 
even  obliged  to  keep  their  nails  cut  so  short  that  no  im- 
purity can  collect  under  them;  for  thny  believe  their 
prayers  would  be  without  any  effect  if  there  should  bo 
the  least  impurity  upon  any  pnrt  of  the  body.     And 
since,  now,  liefora  eating,  they  alwsya  wash  themselrea 
carefully,  and  generally  too  with  soap,  it  comes  at 
length  to  seem  of  less  consequence  whether  they  help 
themselves  from  the  dish  with  clean  fingers  or  with  a 
fork.     Among  tho  sheiks  of  the  desert,  who  requh^  at 
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•  iD»l  nothing  mora  tiian  piltaa,  1.  e.  boiled  rice,  ■ 
werj  Urge  vooden  diil>  U  bnagfat  oo  full,  and  iroand 
tiiU  ODS  puty  after  another  w(  thiiTnielvea  till  ths  diah 
is  emptied,  or  thej  are  aatigfied.  In  Merdln,  when  I 
once  ate  vith  ■ixtein  offlcen  of  the  Waiwode,  a  lei^ 
vant  placed  Umwlf  between  the  gueita,  apd  bad  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  take  away  the  empty  diahes,  and  >«t 
down  the  fall  ones  which  other  aervanta  biought  in. 
Aa  aoon  ai  ever  the  diah  waa  act  down,  alt  the  sixteen 
Ikanda  were  immediately  thruat  into  it,  and  tlut  to  so 
much  purpoae,  that  rarely  conld  any  one  help  himaelf 
three  Cimee.  They  eat,  in  the  East,  with  vecy  great 
impidity;  and  at  this  meal  in  Herdini  In  the  time  of 
about  twenty  minotea,  wa  aent  oat  more  than  fourteen 
empty  dishea,"     3*e  Dike. 


The  Hebrews,  IIIib  the  modem  Orientals,  roae  early, 
about  the  dawn  of  the  day,  when  they  breakfailffli. 
They  were  accustomed  to  take  a  sUght  repast  about 
noon;  and  thii  to  huibandmen  and  mechanics  was 
probably  (he  principd  meal  (1  Kings  xx,  16 ;  Ruth  ii, 
U;  Luke  xiv,  12),  Wilkinson  aays,"That  dinner 
was  aerved  op  at  midday  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  inferred  from  the  invitation  given  b; 
Joseph  to  his  brethren  :  '  Bring  these  men  home,  and 
sUy  and  make  readv,  for  those  men  shall  dine  with  me 
at  noon'  (Gen.  xliii.  IS) :  iiut  it  is  probable  that,  like 
the  Roman),  they  aleo  ate  supper  in  the  evening,  as  is 
■till  the  custom  in  (he  East."  Supper  appeara  to  bare 
been  the  principal  meal  among  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Among  the  Romans 
it  anciently  took  place  about  three  o'clock  ;  but  in  the 
East,  as  ot  the  present  day  in  Persia,  aboutsix  or  seven 
In  the  evening,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enfeebling  heat 
oftheBttemoan(Markvl,-2];  Luke  xiv,  IG,  24;  John 
xii,  2).  In  1  Sam.  is,  13,  we  reail  that  the  people 
would  not  eat  of  the  feast  until  Samuel  had  arrived 
and  consecrated  the  sacrifice.  But  this  circumstance 
affords  no  erldenca  of  tl»  custom  of  asking  a  blessing 
on  food.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however,  it  was  com- 
mon before  every  meal  to  give  thanks  (Matt.  liv,  19 ; 
XT,  36).     See  Heai^tihe. 

In  closing  this  subject,  wo  may  properly  notice  the 
obligations  which  are  cooaldered  by  Eastern  people 
to  he  contracted  by  eating  together.  Niebuhr  says, 
"When  a  Iledonln  sheik  eats  bread  with  strange'n, 
they  mav  trust  his  fidelity  and  depend  on  his  protec- 
tion. A  traveller  will  alwaya  do  well,  therefore,  to 
take  an  eariy  opportunity  of  securing  tlie  friendship 
of  bis  guide  I);  a  meal."  The  trader  will  recollect  the 
complaint  of  the  Psalmist  (xli,  9),  penetrated  with  the 
deep  ingratitude  of  ono  whom  he  describes  as  having 
been  his  own  familiar  tnead,  in  whom  he  trusted— 
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"laio  did  oof  qfmif  bwi^  even  be  bath  lifted  np  hit 
lieel  against  me  I"  Hence,  in  part,  no  doubt,  the  con- 
viviality that  always  followed  the  making  of  a  cove- 
nant. Hence,  also,  the  severity  of  eome  of  tiie  feet- 
ings  acknowledged  by  the  indignant  man  of  patience. 
Job,  as  appeon  in  aevenl  passages  of  his  pathetic  ex- 
poctulationa.  It  is  well  known  that  Arab*,  who  have 
given  food  to  a  etnuger,  have  afterwords  thought 
themaelvea  bound  to  intiteet  him  against  the  ven- 
geance, demanded  bv  conaangnini^,  for  even  blood  it- 
self. (See  Layard'a  Kimrth,  Id  aarieo,  p.  317.)  See 
Hospitality. 

To  "eat"  ia  bvquendy  apoken  metaphorically  In 

Scriptnn  of  the  enjojiment  or  partaking  of  temporal 

ocspiritaalfalessingsCJor.  XT,  16;  £zek.iii,l;  Rev.  x, 

9).     Wemyas's  Sfnib>d.  Did. 

is.v.  Comp.DniKK;  Taste. 
Eaton,  John,  was  bom 
at  Kant  in  1GT5,  and  studied 
at  Oxford.  In  IG^fi  he  waa 
ij  made  lector  of  Wickham- 
Market,  Suffolk,  where  he 
died  in  1641.  His  writings 
are  Anilnomisn.  They  arc, 
Tki  Diieocery  of  a  moil  dan- 
gfroiu  dead  t'ailh  (Lond.  VUJ, 
limo):  — The  Homycomb  of 
free  JutUfieatim  (Lond.  1  OIl', 
410).  He  was  Imprisoned  for 
this  last  work  by  tbo  Lon); 
Parliament.— Wood,  Atltada 
Oxunietua ;  Hook,  £cd.  Bieg. 
iv,  626. 

Eaton,  Samael,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  took 
hia  degrees  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  entered 
into  the  ministrv  of  the  Es- 
'  Ublishcd  Church,  bat,  on  account  of  his' Puritanism, 
j  came  to  New  England  with  the  He».  John  Davenport 
I  in  1C37,  and  was  co-pastor  with  him  at  New  Haven. 
He  returned  to  England  in  lefO,  and  formed  a  Con- 
I  gregational  chnrcb  at  Duckenfield,  Cheshire.  By  (ho 
I  Act  of  Uniformity  he  was  compelled  to  cease  preacb- 
I  ing  in  1663,  and  died  June  S,  1665.  He  published  A 
'  JJe/Vace  iff  Muadry  Fotitioat  and  Scripturti  oUrged  to 
jWi/j  Ike  Congngalional  Wag  (1645;  second  part. 
leie):  — The  Msaery  of  God  mcamale,  or  tie  Word 
madf  Fifth  dearrd  up,  etc.  (16fi0):  — Ktuitea(i"««,  or 
furihfr  ConfirrniOton  af  fAe  Si-npmm,  produced  lo 
prom  Ihe  Divinilg  ofjetae  Chriit,  dillorled  and  miiera, 
t^  Tmtrfsf  ond  oiuaed  4j  Jfr. /oJb  Knoir/M,  etc.  (1651): 
—TrtatiKoflh'  OathofAUrgtanceandCovrmnil^Am)' 
ing  that  Ihey  obUge  not  (replied  to  16S0)  -.—The  Qmten 
CoffuM,  etc.  (ISbff)— Spngm,  A  nnalt,  1,  98. 

Xl'bal  (Heb.  Fgbol',  b-'S;.  ibnu),  the  nai..e  of  cme 
or  two  persons,  and  slso  of  a  hill. 

1.  (Sept.  ri^-av  [Vat.  US.  omits],  Vulg.  ffetai.) 
A  various  reading  for  Dual  (q.  v.).  the  eon  of  Joktan 
(1  Cbnin.  !,  22;  comp.  Gen.  x,  2»). 

2.  (_rn,!il,\  V.  I.  Tailiiik  [1  Alex.  MS.  Fno/J^X], 
Vnlg.  £&i/.)  The  fonrth  son  of  Shobal,  son  of  Seir, 
the  Horite  of  Idumea  (Oen.  xxxvi,  33;  1  Chron.  i, 
40).     B.C.  ante  1G94. 

3.  (Sept.  rai^oX,  Josepbug  ri'/loXocYulg.  BAal) 
A  moimtaln  on  the  northern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephra- 
im,  on  the  nortb-ea»t»rn  aide  of  the  valley  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  of  Sliecbem  (now  Nahlous),  in 
Samaria  (q.  v.).  See  Ullls,  Three  Montia  at  A'abbu 
(London,  1864). 

1.  It  was  here  that  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to 
erect  an  altar.  Betting  up  plastered  stones,  and  re- 
spond to  the  imprecations  uttered  in  the  valley,  ac- 
cording to  the  divinely  prescribed  formula,  upon  those 
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wlio  shotild  prove  fidthless  to  the  Slnattle  law  (DeaL 
xi,  29 ;  xxrii,  4, 18),  while  the  responses  to  the  bless- 
ings were  to  be  nttered  by  the  other  division  of  the 
tribal  representatives  stationed  upon  the  opposite 
moantam,  Gerislm.  Both  the  benediction  and  the 
anathema  were  pnmoanoed  bj  the  Levites,  who  re- 
mained with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(compare  Dent,  zxvii,  11-26,  with  Josh,  viii,  80-85, 
with  Joseph.  Ant,  iv,  8, 44,  and  nith  the  comments  of 
tlie  Talmud,  Soia^  88,  quoted  in  Herxbeimer's  Penta- 
taach).  But,  notwithstanding  the  ban  thus  appar- 
flotij  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further  appointed  to  be  the 
lite  of  the  first  great  altar  to  be  erected  to  Jehovah : 
sn  ahar  of  large  unhewn  stones,  plastered  with  lime, 
snd  inscribed  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Dent,  xxvii, 
2^.  On  this  altar  peaoe-oiTerings  were  to  be  offered, 
snd  round  it  a  ascrifidal  feast  was  to  talce  place,  with 
otiier  ngoidngs  (ver.  6,  7).  Scholars  disagree  as  to 
whetiier  there  were  to  be  two  erections — a  kind  of 
cromlech  and  an  altar;  or  an  altar  onlj,  with  the  law 
mscribed  on  its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view  of 
Josephus  (^stf.  iv,  8,  44;  v,  1, 18),  the  former  is  un- 
liesitadngly  adopted  by  the  latest  commentator  (Keii, 
Omment.  on  Josh,  viii,  82).  The  terms  of  Moses*s  in- 
junction seem  to  infer  that  no  delay  was  to  take  place 
in  carrying  oat  this  symbolical  transaction.  It  was 
to  be  "on  the  day**  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (zxvii, 
8X  before  they  **went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey*'  (ver.  8).  Accordingly  Joshua  ap- 
pears to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
after  the  pressing  affidrs  of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the 
iseeution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had 
been  dispatched,  to  carry  out  the  command  (Josh,  viii, 
80-35).  After  ttiis  Ebal  appears  no  more  in  the  sa- 
cred Btorr.  By  a  corruption  of  the  above-cited  texts, 
the  Samaritans  transferred  the  site  of  the  appointed 
■Itar  to  tlie  opposite  mountain,  which  has  hence  at- 
tamed  the  greater  notoriety.     See  Gerizim. 

2.  The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated?  The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to 
tiiis  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the  sides 
of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nabliis,  the  ancient 
Srechex — ^EIkiJ  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
south. 

(L)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
Uat  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley 
between. 

(2.)  Gerizim  waft  veiy  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  7), 
and  in  Josephas*s  time  their  names  appear  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then,  as  now, 
Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south.  Since 
that  they  have  l>een  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela  (Asher,  i,  86)  and  Sir  John  Maundeville,  and 
smonj;  modem  travellers  by  Maundrell  {Mod.  Trav. 
^  482). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of  this 
riew  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention  of  the  place 
by  Voses  in  Deut  xi,  80 :  A.  V.  "Are  they  not  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in 
the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh  ?**  Here  the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was 
in  tiie  vslley  of  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley 
itself  (i4  rabahy  mistranslated  here  only,  **  champaign'  *), 
snd  of  the  Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the 
other  terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already 
noticed,  seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  This  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  appears 
to  hare  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial  on  the 
Boonts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp.  vii,  2 ; 
ix,  Q,  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any  account 
of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  Ur  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eosebius  ((Tnonuuf /icon,  s. 
▼•  Fc^aX).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Dent., 
but  leeras  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the  diflS- 
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culty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too  Cttr  apart 
to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings  being  heard, 
and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict  the  Samaritans; 
add  to  this  tliat  he  speaks  from  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  simply  fh>m  hearsay  (Xeyirai),  as  to  the  existehce 
of  two  such  hills  in  the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of 
Eusebius  is  merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade 
more  of  animosity  to  the  Samaritans  (vekemenUr  er* 
nmt^j  and  expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance, 
but  without  any  additional  information.  Procopius 
and  Epiphanitts  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their  mis- 
takes have  been  disposed  of  by  Reland  (Pakut,  p.  508- 
4 ;  Afiacell.  p.  129-188). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Dent.,  it  will  per- 
haps assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination.  (1.) 
Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  tram  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of  the  country  on 
the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  spies, 
and  when  everything  there  was  wrapped  in  mystery, 
and  localities  and  distances  had  not  assumed  their  due 
proportions.  (2.)  A  closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as 
follows :  '*  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan, 
beyond  (fi*^'^nK,  the  word  rendered  *  the  backside  of 
the  desert*  in  Exod.  iii,  1)  the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Arabah 
over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of  Moreh?** 
If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part  of  the  diffi« 
cnlty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer  marks  the 
site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true,  the  first  to  encounter 
the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  their 
native  lowlands,  but  who,  we  have  it  actually  on  rec- 
ord, were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  6) 
and  of  the  conquest  (Josh,  xvli,  18)  located  about  Siie- 
chera.  The  word  now  rendered  "  i>eyond*'  is  not  rep- 
resented at  all  in  the  A.  Y.,  and  it  certainly  throws 
the  locality  much  further  back ;  and,  lastly,  there  is 
the  striking  landmark  of  the  trees  of  Moreh,  which 
were  standing  by  Shechem  when  Abraham  first  enter- 
ed the  land,  and  whose  name  probably  survived  in 
Morthia,  or  Mamortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on 
coins  of  the  Koman  period  (Reland,  MiteelL  p.  137  sq.). 
See  GiloaZm 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  after  the  words  **  the  terebintiis 
of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  I>eut.  xi,  80,  of  the  words 
**over  against  Shechem.'*  This  addition  is  the  more 
credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the  case  notioed 
afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it.  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  accepted,  the  next  verse  (31)  gains  a 
firesh  force :  **  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  [not  only 
to  meet  the  Canaanites  immediately  on  the  other  side, 
but]  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land  [the  whole  of  the 
country,  even  the  heart  of  it,  where  these  mounts  are 
situated  (glancing  back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which 
Jehovah  your  God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it, 
and  dwell  therein."  It  may  also  be  asked  whether 
the  significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cumintc  is  not  missed  if  we  understand  it 
as  taking  place  directly  a  fboting  had  been  obtained 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as  acted  in 
the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its  most  prominent 
natural  position,  and  close  to  its  oldest  city— -Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus.  His 
statement  {Ant,  v,  1, 19)  is  that  it  took  place  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of 
the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  He  has  no  misgivings  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  mountains.  They  were  at  She- 
chem ((Vj  ^iKifiMv),  and  firom  thence,  after  the  cer^ 
mony,  the  people  returned  to  Shiloh.    . 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  Is  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said.  It 
will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  book  contains  no  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  of 
those  portions  which  were  afterwards  the  mountain  of 
Ephraim,  Esdraelon,  or  Galilee.    We  lose  Joshua  at 
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Gilgal,  after  the  conqaest  of  the  sonth,  to  find  him 
again  suddenly  at  the  waten  of  Merom  in  the  extreme 
north  (x,  43 ;  xi,  7).  Of  his  intermediate  proceedings 
the  only  record  tliat  seems  to  have  escaped  is  the  frag- 
ment contained  in  viii,  30-35.  Nor  shonld  it  be  over- 
looked  that  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  in  Josh,  viii, 
30^5,  by  its  omission  in  l)oth  the  Vat  and  Alex.  MSS. 
of  the  Sept. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  flrom  each  other 
is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was  to  Euse- 
bius ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  and 
Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  dbtanoe  to 
which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the  clear  elastic  atmos- 
phere of  the  East.  Stanley  has  given  some  instances 
of  this  (^Sinai  and  Pal,  p.  13) ;  others  equally  remark- 
able have  been  observed  by  those  long  resident  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  state  that  a  voice  can  be  heard 
without  difficulty  across  the  valley  separating  the  two 
spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar,  p.  371). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious  varia- 
tions between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Samaritan  text  is  in  reference  to  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim.  In  Deut.  xxvii,  4,  the  Samaritan  has  Gerizim, 
whOe  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.)  has  Elnd,  as  tlie  mount 
on  which  the  altar  to  Jehovah  and  the  inscription  of 
the  law  were  to  be  erected.  Upon  this  basis  the  Sa- 
maritans ground  the  sanctity  of  Gerizim  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Temple  and  holy  place,  which  have  ex- 
isted there.  The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  Kennicott  (Dissert,  ii),  and  in 
the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovard.  1775 ;  quoted  by  Ge- 
senius,  he  Pent.  Sam,  p.  61).  Two  points  may  merely 
be  glanced  at  here  which  have  apparently  escaped  no- 
tice. .  1.  Both  agree  that  Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which 
the  cursings  were  to  rest,  Gerizim  that  for  blessings. 
It  appears  inconsistent  thnt  Ebal,  the  mount  of  curs- 
ing, should  be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of 
the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should 
remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  2. 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of  Orien- 
tals for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their  sanctuaries, 
it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence to  the  cont^ry)  that  in  building  their  temple  on 
Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  were  making  use  of  a  spot 
already  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that 
they  built  on  a  place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in 
the  records  which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  very  £act  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by 
the  Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  orig- 
inal sanctity.  On  the  other  hand,  all  critics  of  emi- 
nence, with  the  exception  of  Kennicott,  regard  this  as 
a  corruption  of  the  sacred  text;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  invariable  reading  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
and  ancient  versions,  both  in  this  passage  and  the  cor- 
responding one  in  Josh,  viil,  30,  is  **£bal,"  it  seems 
strange  that  any  scholar  would  for  a  moment  doubt  its 
correctness.  Kennicott  takes  an  opposite  view,  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Samaritan  reading,  and  ar- 
guing the  point  at  great  length ;  but  his  arguments 
are  neither  sound  nor  pertinent  (Dissertations  on  the 
Hehrev)  Text^  ii,  20  sq.).  The  Samaritans  had  a  strong 
reason  for  corrupting  the  text,  seeing  that  Gerizim  was 
their  sanctuary ;  and  they  desired  to  make  it  not  mere- 
ly the  mountain  of  blessing,  but  the  place  of  the  altar 
and  the  inscribed  law.     See  Samaritans. 

8.  Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question  may 
be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings  thereon. 
That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain,  even  from  the 
very  meagre  accounts  published  (Bartlett,  TVa£b  about 
Jerusahmy  App.  p.  261  sq. ;  and  Narrative  of  Rev.  J. 
Mills  in  Trans.  Pal.  Archad.  Assoc  18&5),  while  the 
mountain  is  evidently  of  such  extent  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  discover. 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal  was 
more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
and  ManndreUi  in  Early  Travels  in  PaletHnef  p.  82, 


483 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  71) ;  but  this  opin* 
ion  proliably  arose  ftom  a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the 
curse  mentioned  above.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  latest  accounts,  a<»»rding  to  which  there  is 
littie  or  no  perceptible  difference.  They  are  not  iso- 
lated mounteins,  bat  culminating  points  of  a  chain* 
Their  declivities  facing  the  vale  bear  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  are  equally  rugged  and 
bare ;  the  limestone  strata  here  and  there  project,  form- 
ing bold  bluffs  and  precipices ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  slopes,  though  steep,  are  formed  into  terraces, 
partiy  natural  and  partly  artificial.  For  this  reason 
both  mountains  appear  more  barren  from  below  than 
they  are  in  reality,  the  rude  and  naked  supporting 
walls  of  the  terraces  alone  being  thus  visible.  The 
soil,  though  scant}',  is  rich.  In  tiie  bottom  of  the  vale 
ace  olive  groves,  and  a  few  straggling  trees  extend 
some  distance  up  the  sides.  The  broad  summits  and 
upper  slopes  have  no  trees,  yet  they  are  not  entirely 
bare.  The  steeper  banks  are  here  and  there  scantily 
clothed  with  dwarf  shmbber}';  while  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  rank  gn'ass,  brambles,  and  thistles,  in- 
termixed with  myriads  of  bright  wild  flowers — ane- 
mones, convolvulus,  tuli]M,  and  poppies — spring  up 
among  the  rocks  and  stones.  Ebal  is  **  occupied  from 
bottom  to  top  by  beautiful  gardens"  (Mills ;  see  also 
Porter,  Kand-book,  p.  832).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  to- 
wards the  valley  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of 
Gerizim  (Wilson,  p.  45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  observations  (YandeVelde,  Memoir, 
p.  178): 

Nfthinfl,  above  sea,     167)  ft. 

Gerizim      do.  SCOO  '' above  NablO«.  928  ft. 

Ebal  do.  about  2700  '^ do.        1028  '*• 

According  to  Wilson  (Lands,  ii,  71 ;  but  see  Robin- 
son, ii,  277,  280,  note),  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  shut 
out  Hermon  from  the  highest  point  of  Gerizim.  The 
structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummiUitic  limestone,  with  oc- 
casional outcrops  of  igneous  rock  (Poole,  in  Geogrc^ah. 
Joum.  xxvi,  56),  and  that  of  Ebal  is  probably  similar. 
At  its  base  above  the  valley  of  Nabl^s  are  numerous 
caves  and  sepulchral  excavations.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, the  necropolis  of  Shechem  (Robinson,  iii,  131 ; 
Van  de  Velde,  ii,  290).  The  modem  name  of  Ebal  is 
Sitti  Salnmiyah,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  U  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  a  little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached  (Wil- 
son,  p.  71,  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is  reported 
to  be  called  ^Jmad  ed-Din,  **tbe  pillar  of  the  religion** 
(Stanley,  p.  288,  note).  The  tomb  of  another  saint, 
called  Amod,  is  also  shown  (Ritter,  p.  641),  with  whom 
the  latter  name  may  have  some  connection.  On  the 
south-east  shoulder  is  a  ruined  site  bearing  the  name 
of  'Askar  (Robinson,  iii,  182). — Smith,  4.  v.     See  Sy- 

CHAR. 

Iibbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  the  son  of  a 
Saxon  serf,  and  was  bom  about  775,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  about  786.  While  a  boy  he  became 
known  to  the  young  king  Louis,  the  son  cf  Charle- 
magne, who  s6nt  him  to  a  convent  school,  and  had  him 
educated  for  the  ministry.  As  he  belonged  to  a  serf 
family,  and  could  not  receive  orders,  Louis  set  him 
free,  after  which  he  was  ordained.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  to  the  throne,  Ebbo's  influence  rapidly 
rose,  and  in  817  the  king  secured  his  election  as  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  Soon  after,  in  822,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  the  Danes.  His  plan 
highly  pleased  both  the  king  and  the  Pope.  The  Da- 
nish king  Harald  allowed  him  to  preach  Christianity, 
but  refused  to  become  a  Christian  himself.  Many 
Danes  were  baptized ;  but,  owing  to  some  threaten* 
ing  movements  against  Harald,  Ebbo  in  823  returned 
to  the  emperor,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Compiegne  made  a 
full  report  on  his  misMon.  Soon  after  he  undertook 
a  second  missionary  vbit  to  Denmark,  at  which  he  dia- 
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poMd  the  king  favonblj  towards  Christianity.  In 
(JSSj  the  king,  with  his  wife,  his  oldest  son,  his  nephew, 
snd  a  suite  <^  400  men,  came  to  the  emperor*8  court  at 
Mayenee  and  was  baptized.  The  mission  in  Den- 
mark was  now  placed  under  Ansgar,  and  £bbo  re- 
tamed  to  his  archbishopric  He  took  an  actiye  part 
in  the  affiun  of  the  state,  and  in  the  war  of  the  sons 
of  Loids  sgainst  their  fidher,  he,  with  most  of  the  bish^ 
opi,  took  aide  with  the  sons.  He  presided  at  the  as- 
sembly of  bishops  which  in  888  compelled  Louis  to  do 
public  penance,  as  such  an  act,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Charch,  made  him  unlit  to  bear  arms.  But 
vben,  in  8Si,  Lonts  regained  his  power,  Ebbo  was  ar- 
rested and  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  convent  of  Fnlda. 
fie  was  brought  before  the  Diet  of  Diedenhofen  in 
835,  and  confessed  himself  guilty  of  offences  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  tbe  judges,  made  him  unfit  for  any  fur- 
ther administration  of  his  office.  >  He  was  again  con- 
fined m  the  convent  of  Fulda,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  death  of  Louis  in  840.  .  Ho  then  prevailed  upon 
Lothaire,  who  made  an  attetaipt  to  possess  himself  of 
the  whole  emiure  of  his  father,  to  reinstate  him  as 
iichbishop  of  Rbeims  (Dec.  6, 840).  In  May,  841 ,  king 
Cbaries,  the  brother  of  Lotkahre,  again  expelled  him ; 
tnd  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Lothaire  did  not 
take  a  special  interest  in  Ebbo,  he  lost  his  archbishop- 
ric forever.  In  the  Hut  years  of  his  life,  king  Louis 
of  Germany  appointed  him,  with  permission  of  the 
Fbpe,  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim.  He 
died  Msrch  20th,  861.  Ebbo  compiled  an  IndictUtm 
Ebbmis  de  wtmUtris  RemmtU  eedenc^  an  instruction 
for  the  dergy  of  hie  diocese  as  to  their  mode  of  life, 
and  an  Apologia  Arckiqiweopi  Hanmait  cum  ejutdem 
ad  geMes  tqaaUrumalet  kgaUone.  They  are  of  small 
ase  and  no  value. — ^Herzog,  Meal'Encj^dop.  six,  447 ; 
Wetxer  n.  Welte,  KinAok-lAX,  iu,  819.     (A.  J.  S.) 

ITbed  (Heb.  id,  n2?,  ienxad  [q.  v.],  i.  e.  of  God ; 
comp.  Ahda^  the  name  of  two  men. 
l.(Many  MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions, 

bare  n37,'.£&er ;  Sept.  'Iw/3/;\ ;  Alexand.  MS.  Afiii ; 
Volg.  Ebed  and  Obtd.)  The  father  of  Gaal  (q.  v.), 
vho  headed  the  insurgents  at  Shechem  against  Abim- 
elech,  tyrant  judge  of  the  Israelites  (Jndg.  ix,  26-35). 
B.C.  ante  1321. 

2.  (Sept.  a/3i^  V.  r.  0/3^ v,  Vulgate  A  hed.)  Son  of 
Jonathan,  and  familr-head  of  the  lineage  of  Adin ;  he 
letamed  with  dO  males  from  the  captivity  (Ezra  viii, 
6).    B.C.  459. 

Ebed-Jesn,  snmamed  6ar-Bricha  {Son  of  the 
Bleutd),  an  eminent  Nestorian  theologian,  was  bom 
in  Mesopotamia  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  centory. 
After  having  been  for  five  years  bishop  of  Sigara,  in 
Arabia,  he  was  made  Nestorian  bishop  of  Soba  or  Nisi- 
be  in  1290.  Where  Ebed-Jesu  pursued  his  studies  is 
not  known,  but  the  works  which  he  has  left  us  show 
that  he  was  flnent  in  the  Arabic,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Greek,  and  his  dogmatical  writings  especially  dis- 
play an  extensive  knowledge  with  philosophy  and  di- 
alectics. He  seems  also  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  -works  of  the  great  Jacobite  Bar-Hebraeus.  His 
vorki,  whicb  are  more  than  twenty,  afe  mostly  of  a 
theological  character ;  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.,  on  the  Logos,  sacramente  of  the  Church, 
and  a  tieatiae  on  the  truth  of  the  Faith  (pub.  by  A.  Mai 
in  Syriac  and  Lat.,  Scr^.  Vet^  x,  817 : — Epitome  or 
CoUeetiai  o/tAe  Caaotu  ofCounciU  (also  published  by 
Mai): — Canones  xxv  qpogtoUei  ob  Ecckna  ordmation- 
«a  '.—Prima  durialicatv  dodrinm  Diffiuio  (a  Description 
of  the  Countries  that  permitted  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles): — ^28  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  edited  by  St. 
Clement : — 5  other  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  published 
fiao  by  St.  Clement :  —  The  Paradite  Eden,  conteining 
^  poems,  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Henoch  and 
Ellas,  beginning  with  the  Trinity,  and  ending  with  the 
Resurrection.  (Comp.  Assemani,  Bibl.  Or,  iii,  1,  p.  825 
Bq.)  Of  literaiy  importance  is  his  catalogue  of  200  Syr- 


ian writers  (ably  edited  by  Assemani,  Bibl,  Or,  iii,  1,  p. 
1-362),  at  the  close  of  which  his  own  writings  are  also 
givon. — Hoefer,  Nowo,  Biog,  Gin,  xv,  594 ;  Herzog,  iii, 
613 ;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  iii,  part  i.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Xlbed-Jesu,  a  Cbaldaean  patriarch  and  Syrian 
writer,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  received  his  education  at  Gozarta,  and  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  that  place.  In  1554  he  was  elected 
as  the  successor  of  Sulaka,  first  patriarch  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in  1562.  Ebed- 
Jesn  was  a  man  of  great  erudition;  he  was  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fatheni, 
and  was  also  master  of  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  the 
Syriac.  Many  of  the  Nestorians  were  converted  by 
him,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Chaldees  were  augment- 
ed under  his  administration.  He  died  a  few  rears 
after  his  visit  to  Rome  (1562),  in  a  monastery  at  the 
village  of  Seert  in  Mesopotamia.  We  have  ftom  him 
a  poem  in  three  parte  :^ttr  h  vofoge  h  Rome,  le  retour 
ft  la  mart  de  Sulaka;  Poime  h  la  louange  de  Pie  IV; 
a  Con/euion  tif  Faith,  read  at  the  22d  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  —  Assemani,  Bibl,  Orient.  L,  538; 
iii,  p.  3,  825 ;  Hoefer,  Nouo.  Biograpkie  GMraU,  xv, 
695.     (J.H.W.) 

BTjed-meaech  (Heb.  E'he^Mt'lek,  71^?-"»ar, 
HTvant  of  the  hing,  i.  q.  Arabic  Abd  ^Mdlek,  Sept. 
'Aj3^c/icAex» Vulgate  AbdemeUch),  an  Ethiopian  at  the 
court  of  Zedekiidi,  king  of  Judab,  who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  the  prophet  Jeremiah  firom  death  by  fiim- 
ine  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7-13),  and  who,  for  his  humanity  in 
this  drcumstence,  was  promised  deliverance  when  the 
city  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  (Jer.  xxxix, 
15-18).  B.C.  589.  See  Jeremiah.  He  is  there 
styled  a  eunuch  (0*^*^0  ll3'^&<),  and  he  probably  had 
charge  of  the  king's  harem  (comp.  xxxviii,  22, 23),  an 
office  which  would  give  him  the  privilege  of  f^ee  pri* 
vate  access  to  the  king ;  but  his  name  seems  to  be  an 
official  title = King's  slave,  i.  e.  minister.    See  EusvcH. 

Zlbeh.    See  Reed. 

Bbel.    See  Talmud. 

Ebel,  JoHANV  WiLHRLM,  a  Protestant  mystio  and 
theosophist;  was  bom  in  1784  at  Passenheim,  in  the 
province  of  Eastern  Prussia.  In  1809,  while  a  preach- 
er in  the  Esteblished  Church  of  Prussia,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  on  account 
of  bis  connection  with  the  theosophist  Scbonherr  (q. 
v.).  Subsequently  be  was  appointed  preacher  at  Koe- 
nigsberg,  where  he  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of 
enthusiastic  followers,  among  them  a  few  noble  men 
and  a  larger  number  of  noble  women.  Foremost 
among  the  latter  were  the  countess  of  Kanitz  and  the 
countess  von  der  Gr5ben.  In  1837,  at  the  request 
of  the  Consistory  of  that  city,  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  him  and  his  friend  Diestel,  which  belongs 
among  the  most  remarkable  trials  of  the  kind  in  mod- 
ern times.  He  was  in  1842  acquitted  from  the  chief 
charge  of  the  esteblishment  of  a  new  sect,  but  deposed 
ttcaa  office  for  violating  his  official  duties  by  commu- 
nicating to  others  theoeophic  and  philosophical  views 
differing  fh>m  the  doctrines  of  the  Churctu  He  died 
in  1861,  at  the  villa  of  his  friend  the  countess  von  der 
Gr5ben.  Ebel  wrote  a  number  of  worlcs,  chiefly  of  a 
mystic  nature,  among  which  are  the  following :  Die 
Weiskeit  von  Oben  (1822)  i^Der  Tagesanbntch  (1824)  :— 
Die  gedeUUiche  Erziehung  (1825) : — Bibdworte  u.  Winke 
(1827):— /)m  Phihsopkie  der  keiL  Urhmde  (1854-56). 
A  full  account  of  Ebel,  his  doctrines  and  followers,  i5 
^ven  in  Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives  (London  and  Philap- 
delphia,  1868),  where  is  also  printed  for  the  first  time 
a  paper  by  professor  Sachs,  which  was  the  chief  evi- 
dence ns^  against  Ebel.  See  also  Diestel,  Das  Zeur 
genoerhdr  in  d,  Processe  wider  d,  Prtdiger  Ebel  u.  Diestel 
(Leipz.  1838),  and  Ernst  count  von  Kanitz  (follower 
of  Ebel),  Aufkldnmg  nach  Actenqueilen,  etc.  (Basel, 
1862).     (A.  J.  S.) 
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Eben-  (1!1M,  e'ften,  stone),  stands  m  a  prefix  in 
several  ge<^raphical  names,  which  designate  monu- 
ments set  up  to  commemorate  certain  events  [see 
Stone]  ;   e.  g.  Eben-bouan  ;   £ben-ezel  ;  Ebbn- 

KZER;  £bbN«ZOUELETH. 

ZSben-bohaxL    SeeBoHAM. 

Ziben-ezeL    See  Ezbl. 

Eb'en-e^'zer  (Heb.  with  the  art.  E'hen  ha-E^ezer^ 
nrrn  )M,  sUme  of  the  help;  Sept.  'Afiivt^ip;  Jose- 
phus  translates  Xi^oc  (Vxvpoc),  the  name  given  to  a 
place  marked  by  a  monumental  stone  which  Samuel 
set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  divine  assistance  in  battle 
obtained  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  12).  See 
Pillar.  Twenty  years  before  this,  the  same  spot 
(mentioned  in  the  history  under  the  same  name  by 
anUcipation  of  its  subsequent  designation)  witnessed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Hebrew  hosts,  the  death  of  the 
high-priest's  sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  sacred  ark 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv,  1 ;  v,  1).  Its  position  is 
carefully  defined  (1  Sam.  vii,  12)  as  between  Mizpeh — 
^'the  watch-tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  eminences 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem — and  Shen,  "the  tooth" 
or  *'  crag,"  apparently  soihe  isolated  landmark.  Nei- 
ther of  these  points,  however,  has  been  identified  with 
certainty — at  least  not  the  latter.  According  to  Jose- 
phus's  record  of  the  transaction  {Ant.  vi,  2,  2),  the 
stone  was  erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a 
spot  which  he  calls  Corrhaa^  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
car  (q.  v.).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  afiirm  {Onomast. 
8.  V.  'AfSiviTsp,  Abenezei')  that  it  lay  between  Jerusa* 
lem  and  Ashkelon,  near  (irXr/iriov,  juxtd)  Bethshe- 
mesh.  Now  Bethshemesh  stands  on  a  low  ridge  on 
the  south  side  of  the  rich  valley  of  Sorar.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  valley,  on  a  rising  ground,  about 
three  miles  north-west  of  Bethshemesh,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  village  called  Beit-far.  The  situation  an- 
swers in  every  respect  to  that  assigned  to  Beth-car ; 
and  the  name  may  possibly  be  an  Arab  corruption  of 
the  latter.  It  lies  in  the  direct  route  from  Mizpeh  to 
the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the 
latter  province,  where  a  pursuing  army  would  halt 
(Porter,  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  288).  But,  as 
this  is  very  far  from  the  probable  site  of  Mizpeh  (Neby- 
Samwil),  it  is  hanlly  possible  to  fix  the  position  of 
Eben-ezer  at  that  of  Beth-car.  The  monumental  stone 
in  question  may  rather  have  been  set  up  at  the  point 
where  the  enemy  began  to  flee,  and  we  may  therefore 
seek  its  locality  nearer  the  Israelitish  metropolis,  pos- 
sibly at  the  modern  village  BiddUy  a  short  distance 
west  of  Neby-Samwil  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  183, 
note).     See  Shen. 

Eben-zoheleth.    See  Zoheleth. 
E'ber  (Heb.  m^.  *n39,  country  beyond),  the  name  of 
fire  men. 

1.  (Sept.  *'E/5£p  and  'E(3ip,  Vulg.  ffOer.)  Eber  (as 
the  name  should  be  Anglicized)  was  the  son  of  Salah, 
and  father  of  Peleg,  being  the  third  post-diluvian  pa- 
triarch after  Shem  (Gen.  x,  24 ;  xi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
18, 25).  B.C.  2448-1984.  He  is  claimed  as  the  found- 
er  of  the  Hebrew  race  (Gen.  x,  21 ;  Num.  xxiv,  24). 
See  Heber.  In  Luke  iii,  35,  his  name  {'EfSfp)  is  An- 
glicized Heher. 

2.  (Sept.  'lw/3^t^  Vulg.  Heber.')  The  youngest  of 
the  seven  heads  of  families  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashan 
(1  Chron.  v,  13 ;  A.  V. »'  Heber").     B.C.  782. 

3.  (Sept.  'U/3i7^,  Vulg.  Heher.)  The  oldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Elpaal  the  Benjamite,  and  one  of  those 
who  rebuilt  Ono  and  Lod,  with  their  suburbs  (1  Chron. 
vui,  12).     B.C.  636. 

4.  (Sept.  'Q/3y;^,  Vulg.  Heber.)  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  families  of  Benjamitcs  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viu,  22 ;  A.  V.  "  Heber").     B.C.  685. 

5.  (Sept.  'A/31^,  Vulg.  Heber.)  The  head  of  the 
priestly  fiimily  of  Amok,  in  the  time  of  the  return 
from  exile  under  Zernbbabel  (Neh.  xii,  20).    B.  C.  535. 


Ziber,  Paul,  a  companion  of  Luther  and  Melancthon^ 
and  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar  and  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Kissingen,  Nov.  8, 1511.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  from  his  father,  and  continued  hb  studies 
at  Anspach.  The  sudden  death  of  his  mother  caused 
his  falJier  to  recall  Paul  from  Anspach,  and  while  on 
his  way  home  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  be- 
came humpbacked.  In  1526  he  had  so  far  recovered 
that  he  could  resume  his  studies  at  Nuremberg,  and  in 
1532  he  entered  the  university  at  Wittenberg.  Here 
he  was  employed  as  amanuensis  to  Melancthon,  with 
whom  he  became  so  intimate  that  he  consulted  him 
on  all  important  matters,  and  hence  Eber  received  the 
name  of  Philip's  Repository  {Repertorium  PhUippi). 
He  was  also  a  faithful  disciple  of  Luther.  In  1536  he 
began  to  lecture  on  grammar  and  philosophy,  and  in 
1541  he  accompanied  Melancthon  to  the  Diet  at  Worms. 
In  1544  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  grammar, 
in  1550  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  in  1551 
rector  of  the  university.  .  After  the  death  of  Fdrster 
(1556)  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
chaplain  to  the  royal  chapel  at  Wittenberg.  These 
positions  he  soon  changed  for  others,  and  in  1559  he 
was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  electorate, 
and,  as  doctor  of  theology,  a  member  of  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  of  the  university.  From  this  time  to  &e 
day  of  his  death,  Dec.  16, 1569,  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  theology  and  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  general  superintendent  of  the  electorate. 
After  the  death  of  Melancthon  he  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  university.  He  took  large  part  in  the  Adi- 
aphoristic  and  Crypto -Calvinistic  controversies,  but 
always  showed  himself  moderate  and  learned.  His 
principal  works  are :  ExpotUio  £vanffeKorum  (Francf. 
1576) : — Calendarium  kistoricmn  (1551, 4  to) : — Hittoria 
popuUjudaici  a  reditu  ex  Babylonico  exilio  usque  ad  vl- 
timum  exddium  Jerotolyma  (Witeb.  1458 ;  new  ed.  1562, 
and  transl.  into  German,  French,  and  Dutch): — CTn- 
terricht  u.Behenntn.  vom  h.  So/crament  des  Leibs  u.  Bluts 
unseres  Herm  (Wittb.  1562)  -.—Biblia  Latina  (Vitcmb. 
1565) : — ExpoeUio  Evaaigelicorum  DomimcaKum  (Francf. 
1576).— Hoefer,  Now.  Bioy.  Giner.  xv,  699  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  Recd-EncyH.  iii,  618  sq. ;  Plank,  Gesch.  der  pro- 
test. Theol  iv,  Theil  i  (Lpz.  1798),  448-^25 ;  Sixt,  Pavl 
Eber  (Heidelb.  1843,  and  another  book  by  the  same 
author,  Anspach,  1867) ;  Pressel,  Panl  Eber  nach  yleicA' 
zeitigen  Quellen  (1862) ;  Bibl.  Sacra,  xx,  644  sq. 

Eberhard,  Johann  August,  a  Bationalistic  theo- 
logian of  Gennany,  was  born  in  1789  at  Halberstadt. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  was  in  succession 
preacher  at  Halberstadt,  Berlin,  and  Charlottenburg;. 
The  latter  position  he  obtained  by  express  order  of 
king  Friedrich  II.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Halle,  where  he  opposed  the 
idealism  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  He  died  in  18i()9.  Eber- 
hard is  a  representative  of  what  is  called  "the  vulgar 
Rationalistic  school"  (Vulgar ' Rationalismus).  He 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological,  philosoph- 
ical, historical,  and  other  works.  Among  his  theolog- 
ical works  are :  Neue  Apologie  des  Socrates  (Berlin, 
1772,  3d  ed.  1*88)  i—Vorbereitung  zwr  natOrl.  Theohgie 
(Halle,  1781)  i—Geisi  des  Urchristenthums  (Halle,  1807 
-1808) ;  and  Sittenlehre  der  Vemuvft  (Berlin,  1781). — 
Brockhaus,  Conversations-Lex.  s.  v.     (A.  J.  S.) 

ZSberlln,  Anton,  one  of  the  German  reformers, 
was  bom  in  Swabia  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  was  cho- 
sen preacher  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Tobingen, 
from  which,  in  consequence  of  some  difficultes,  he  w&>, 
in  1519,  transferred  to  Ulm.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Luther's  writings,  and  having  adopted 
his  doctrines,  had  to  leave  Ulm  in  1621.  Repairing 
to  Basle,  he  became  very  popular,  but  was  driven  away 
by  the  bishop  of  Basle.  He  found  an  asylum  with  Ul- 
rich  von  Hntten  and  Francis  of  Sickingen,  and  wrote 
with  them  several  works  on  ecclesiastical  and  monas- 
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tical  ftiniMs.  In  1522  he  came  to  Wittenberg,  where 
be  became  personall}'  acquainted  with  Luther  and  with 
MelancthoD,  under  the  influence  of  whose  teaching  he 
wrote  in  the  same  year  hia  Vom  Mis^frauche  chritili' 
cher  FraAeiif  breathing  a  charitable  spirit.  In  1524  he 
wrat  to  Erfnrt,  where  he  preached  for  some  time,  and 
thence  to  Wertheim  on  the  Main  (1526).  He  died 
foon  after.  His  works,  to  the  number  of  34,  were 
mostlj  of  local  interest ;  among  the  others,  the  most 
important  one,  entitled  Wie  9%eh  eyn  Diener  Gottes  worts 
ym  oB  aeytem  tkuH  haJUtn  toll  (Wittenberg,  1526, 4to), 
het  seen  screral  editions,  and  can  be  found  in  A.  H. 
Fianke,  IfamUa  poMtoraUa.  See  Ddllinger,  d.  Rffjr- 
wtfim,  etc.  i,  205 ;  Stn>bel,Z«^.l/iiMicm,i,865;  Uer- 
log,  RvO-EmeyUop.  iil,  620. 

Ebert,  Jacob,  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Sprottan  in  1549.  Ho  was  professor  of  He- 
brew and  theology  at  the  university  then  in  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  now  in  Berlin,  and  at  one  time  its  redor 
nagmfiau.  So  versed  waa  he  in  Hebrew  that  he 
ooQld  write  in  that  language.  He  died  in  1614.  His 
works  are,  Hidoria  Juramentorum  (Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  1588,  8vo)  i—fngtitutio  inUUeetu^  cum  elfganiia 
(ibid.  1507)  '.—Electa  Hebrtta  750  a  Ubro  Rabbinico  Mib- 
fkar  Hf^piadmim  (1680, 12mo) :— re^rof^tdla  HArtra 
in  ttxUu  ewmgdicot^  etc — ^HoeCor,  Nowo,  Bioj.  GeneraUy 
xr,60j)sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Ebert,  Theodor,  son  of  Jacob  Ebert  (q.  v.),  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  univers- 
ity in  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  shared  also  the  hon- 
or of  bdng  rector  with  his  father.  Ebert  died  in  1630. 
Among  his  principal  worka  are,  VUa  Ckritti^  trUw*  de 
amis  r^j/tkmomm  quadralorum  hebraicorum  (Frankf. 
on  the  Oder,  1615, 4to): — Animadv.puUicarum  CaUuria 
(1619,  4to): — ManuductianeM  apkdnttiom  ad  diacunum 
vHam,MetHmes  xvi  (1620, 4to)  :—Chromdoffia pnecipii. 
on»  LmgtuB  SancUe  Dodorum^  eib  0,C,ad  $uam  tuque 
9tatem  (1620, 4to)  i—Euloffia  juriscotuuUanm  et  polUi- 
canm  fsi  Huffuam  kebraica»  et  reHqutu  orietUaUs  ex- 
oAiermt  (1628) :— Poeftca  Uebraiea  (1638,  8vo),  in 
vh^ch  the  Hebrew  metrea  are  more  extensively  exem- 
plified than  in  any  other  work. — Hoefer,  Nouo,  Biog, 
Cm.  XV,  610 ;  Etheridge,  Intr.  to  Heb.  Literature^  p.  874. 

Ebi'aBaph  (Heb.  Ebyaaapk\  ClOJSK,  prob.  a  con- 
tnetkm  for  r-OX-^aJt,  Abkuapk;  Septl  Wpiaod^  and 
'AAura^jYvlg.  Abituaph\  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  fa- 
ther of  Assir,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Kohathite  Le- 
▼ites  (1  Chron.  vi,  23).  B.C.  cir.  1660.  In  rer.  87  he 
is  called  the  son  of  Korah,  firom  a  comparison  of  which 
drcimistanee  with  Exod.  vi,  24,  most  interpreters  have 
idestified  him  with  the  Ahimaph  (q.  v.)  of  the  latter 
psisage;  hot  (unless  we  there  understand  not  three 
Hos  of  Korah  to  be  meant,  but  only  three  in  regular 
descent),  the  pedigrees  of  the  two  cannot  bo  made  to 
ttUy  without  violence.  See  Assib.  From  1  Chron. 
ix.  Id,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  son  named  Kore.  In 
1  Chron.  xxvi,  1,  his  name  is  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

Ebionites,  a  sect  of  Judaizing  Christians  who  re- 
ceived the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  very  partially,  and 
denied  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  any  time  numerous,  and  it  is 
doobtfol  whether  they  over  obtained  such  consistency 
u  to  have  a  definite  creed. 

L  Tke  Name. — ^The  name  is  derived  from  the  He- 
brew iT^x,  poor.  Thia  term  was  anciently  applied 
m  derision  to  Christiana  in  general  (Epiphanius,  adv. 
^.  xxix,  1),  and  came  later  to  designate  Jewish 
Christians  (Origen,  amt.  CeUwn,  ii,  1).  FUrst  (^Lexi- 
«■> ».  V.)  makes  the  derivation  refer  to  Matt,  v,  8, 
'»»king**Ebkmite8"  equivalent  to  "oppressed  pious 
enlM*'  QuL  XXV,  4).  Ensebius  (ffitt.  EccUt.  Ui,  27) 
■neiftilly  derives  the  name  from  "  the  poverty  and 
n««anes8  of  the  Ebionite  doctrine  oonoeming  Christ." 
TmollUn  (J5c  Prasterip.  HmreU  c  xxxiii)  derives  it 
«wn  a  founder,  EMo%^  who  mahitained  the  authority 


of  the  Jewish  law,  and  rejected  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  divine  nature  of  spirit.  The  derivation  first 
above  given  is  now  generally  adopted. 

2.  /Tuftwy.—Dorner  (Person  o/CAme,  Edinb.  transl. 
i,  189  sq.)  traces  the  Ebionitish  tendency  as  far  back 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  From  that  zeal  for 
the  law  with  which  Paul  had  to  contend,  the  Judaiz- 
ing spirit  waa  led  not  at  first  to  impeach  the  Chriatol- 
ogy,  but  rather  the  Soteriology,  or  the  work  of  Chriat. 
But  the  consequence  of  the  legal  stand-point  soon 
showed  itself.  The  party  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  had  in  view  must  have  over-estimated  the 
law  of  the  0.  T.  regarding  holy  tiroes,  places,  acts,  and 
persons  alike,  and  have  been  wanting  in  the  Christian 
knowledge  which  knows  how  to  secure  to  the  O.  T.  its 
abiding  significancy,  which  it  has  as  a  divine  institute 
without  imperilling  the  newness  and  conclusive  com- 
pleteness of  Christianity."  Epiphanius  traces  the  or- 
igin of  Ebionitism  to  the  Christians  who  fled  to  Pella 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  66  {adv.  Hctr. 
xxix,  1).  According  to  Hegesippus  (Jlitt.  Ecdet.  iv, 
22),  one  Thebutis,  at  Jerusalem,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  "  began  to  corrupt  the  Church 
secretly  on  account  of  his  not  being  made  a  bishop." 
**  We  find  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  in  Palestine  and 
the  surrounding  regions,  on  the  ialand  of  Cyprus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Rome.  Though  it  consisted 
mostly  of  Jews,  Gentile  Christians  also  sometimes  at- 
tached themselves  to  it.  It  continued  into  the  fourth 
century,  but  at  the  time  of  Theodoret  was  entirely  ex- 
tinct. It  used  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  now  lost,  which  was 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew" 
(SchaflT,  Church  Hittory,  i,  §  68,  p.  214). 

8.  Doctrines. — Dr.  SchafT  sharply  distinguishes  Ebi- 
onism  fr'om  Gnosticism  as  follows :  "  Ebionism  is  a 
Judaizing,  pseudo-Petrine  Christianity,  or  a  Christian- 
izing Judaism ;  Gnosticism  is  a  paganizing  or  pseudo^ 
Pauline  Christianity,  or  a  pseudO'Christian  heathen- 
ism. The  former  is  a  particularistic  contraction  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  ^e  latter  a  vague  expansion 
of  if'  {Church  History^  i,  §  67).  According  to  the  same 
writer,  "  the  characteristic  marlu  of  Ebionism  in  all 
its  forma  are,  degradation  of  Christianity  to  the  level 
of  Judaism,  the  principle  of  the  universal  and  perpet- 
ual validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  enmity  to  the  apos- 
tle Paul.  But,  as  there  were  different  sects  in  Juda- 
ism itself,  wo  have  also  to  distingubh  at  least  two 
branches  of  Ebionism,  related  to  each  other,  as  Phari- 
saism and  Essenism,  or,  to  use  a  modem  illustration, 
as  the  older  deistic  and  the  speculative  pantheistic  ra- 
tionalism in  Germany,  or  the  two  schools  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  England  and  America.  (1.)  The  common  Ebi- 
onites, who  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  embodied 
the  Pharisaic  legal  spirit,  and  were  the  proper  success- 
ors of  the  Judaizers  opposed  in  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  Their  doctrine  may  be  reducsd  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions :  (a.)  Jesus  is,  indeed,  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  and  the  supreme  lawgiver, 
yet  a  mere  man,  like  Moses  and  David,  sprung  by  nat- 
ural generation  from  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  sense  of 
his  Messianic  calling  first  arose  in  him  at  his  baptism 
by  John,  when  a  higher  spirit  joined  itself  to  him. 
Hence  Origen  compared  this  sect  to  the  blind  man  in 
the  Gospel  who  called  to  the  Lord  without  seeing  him, 
*Thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me  I'  (6.)  Cir- 
cumcision and  the  observance  of  the  whole  ritual  law 
of  Moses  are  necessary  to  salvation  for  all  men.  (c.) 
Paul  is  an  apostate  and  heretic,  and  all  his  epistles  are 
to  be  discaided.  The  sect  considered  him  a  native 
heathen,  who  came  over  to  Judabm  in  later  life  flrom 
impure  motives,  (i.)  Christ  is  soon  to  come  again 
to  introduce  the  glorious  millennial  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah, with  the  earthly  Jerusalem  for  its  seat.  (2.) 
The  second  class  of  Ebionites,  starting  with  Essenic 
notions,  gave  their  Judaism  a  speculative  or  theosophic 
stamp,  like  the  errorists  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos* 
sians.    They  form  the  stepping^etone  to  Gnosticism. 
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Among  these  belong  the  EUcesaiteB"  (Schaff,  (X  Hisi.  i, 
§  68,  214  sq.).  The  pseudo-Clementine  homilies  teach 
a  speculative  form  of  Ebionism,  essentially  Jndaizing 
in  spirit  and  aim  [see  Clementines,  ii,  p.  883] ;  and 
comp.  SchafT,  Ck,  History,  i,  §  69 ;  Domer,  Penon  of 
Christ,  Edinb.  transl.,  p.  208  sq.). 

4.  Ebionism  has  reappeared,  since  the  Reformation, 
in  Socinianism  (q.  t.),  and  in  the  other  forms  of  what 
is  called  Unitarianism  (q.  ▼.)•  Some  Unitarian  writ- 
ers have  undertaken  to  show  that  Ebionism  was  the 
original  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  the  Church 
doctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  was  a  later  develop- 
ment ;  so  Priestley,  in  his  History  of  the  CorruptUmt 
of  Christicmity  (Birmingham,  1782).  Bishop  Horsley 
replied  to  Priestley  in  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  St. 
Albans  (1783),  and  in  other  tracts,  collected  in  Tracts 
in  Controversy  toith  Dr.  Priestley  (Dundee,  1812, 3d  ed.). 
Horsley,  in  this  controversy,  made  use  of  Bull's  learn- 
ed treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  reply  to  Zwicker  (see 
Bull,  On  the  Trinity,  Oxford,  1855,  8  vols. :  i,  116 ;  ii, 
876 ;  iii,  175  et  al.  See  also  Waterland,  Works,  Oxf. 
1843,  6  vols. :  iii,  554  sq.).  A  far  abler  advocate  of  the 
Socinian  view  is  Baur,  in  his  Christenthum  d,  drei  ersten 
Jahrhunderte;  Lehre  v.cLDreieinigkeit  GotUs;  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  etc.  Baur's  position  is  clearly  stated,  and 
refuted  by  professor  Fisher  {Am,  Presb,  and  Theolog. 
Rev.  Oct.  1864,  art.  i).  **  Baur  agrees  with  the  old 
Socinians  in  the  statement  that  the  Jewish  Christian- 
ity of  the  apostolic  age  was  Ebionitc.  But,  unlike 
them,  he  holds  that  we  find  within  the  canon  a  great 
departure  from,  and  advance  upon,  this  humanitarian 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person.  He  professes  to  discover 
in  the  New  Testament  the  consecntivu  stages  of  a 
progress  which,  beginning  with  the  Unitarian  creed, 
terminates  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  divinity. 
There  occurred  at  the  end,  or  before  the  end,  of  the 
apostolic  age,  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Christianity, 
which  with  Baur  is  identical  with  the  Judaizing  or 
Ebionite  element ;  and  this  typo  of  Christianity  pre- 
vailed through  the  larger  part  of  the  second  century." 
(See  Fisher,  /.  c,  for  a  criticbm  of  this  view,  and  for 
a  brief  but  luminous  sketch  of  Ebionism.  On  the 
other  side,  see  N.  Amer,  Rev.  April,  1864,  p.  569  sq.). 

Literature. — See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Irensus,  H(er,  i,  26  (Ante-Nicene  Library,  v,  97); 
Gieseler,  Ueber  die  Nazarder  und  Ebioniten,  in  Archiv 
fUr  A.  &  N.  Kircheng.,  iv,  279  sq.  (Leipsig,  1820) ; 
Mosheim,  Comvnentaries,  i,  220,  400 ;  Keander,  Church 
Hist,  i,  844,  850 ;  Schliemann,  Die  Clementitien  (Hamb. 
1844),  p.  862  sq. ;  Herzog,  Reat-Encyklopddie,  ill,  621 
sq. ;  Martensen,  Dogmatics  (Edinburgh,  1866),  §  128 ; 
Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  106  sq. ;  Burton,  Ecdes. 
History,  Lect.  xi ;  Burton,  Hampton  Lectures  (Oxford, 
1829),  notes  78-«4. 

Ebnerlan  Mannscript  (Codex  Ebneriants, 
usually  designated  as  No.  105  of  the  Gospels,  48  of  the 
Acts,  and  24  of  the  Pauline  Epistles),  a  beautiful  cur- 
sive Greek  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.  except  Rev.,  con- 
sisting of  425  quarto  vellum  leaves ;  assigned  to  the 
12th  century ;  formerly  belonging  to  Jerome  Ebner  von 
Eschenbach,  of  Nuremberg,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (No.  136).  A  fac-simile  and  description  are 
given  by  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  p.  220.  See 
Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

Eb5da  ('E/3o^a),  a  city  mentioned  only  by  Ptole- 
my (xvii,  18)  as  situated  in  the  sea-board  quarter  of 
Arabia  Petrssa  (see  Reland,  PaltesL  p.  463),  in  65^^ 
and  80^^,  and  marked  on  the  PeuHnger  Table  as  lying 
on  the  Roman  road  28  Roman  miles  S.  of  Elusa  (q.  v.). 
Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  i,  287)  discovered  the  site 
in  the  modem  eUAhdeh  (otherwise  Avjeh,  ib,  p.  560), 
eight  hours  from  the  site  of  Elusa,  at  the  junction  of 
Wady  es-Seram  with  Wady  cl-Bircin  (ib.  p.  284).  It 
contains  extensive  ruins,  situated  on  a  rocky  ridge 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high;  especially  the 
ramains  of  an  acropolis,  of  a  capacious  castle,  and  of  a 


large  Greek  church,  with  numerous  walls,  column^ 
etc.,  still  standing,  and  several  wells  or  reservoirs, 
but  no  inhabitants  (ib.  p.  285,  286). 

Ebony  C^3^<^i  hobni\  stony,  q.  d.  stone-wood  [comp. 
the  Germ.  Steinholz,  **  fossil-wood"],  only  in  the  plur. 
WW,hobnim'  [text  D-^Sl^in  for  D'^SS'in,  AoftemW], 
Sept.  [by  some  confusion  or  misinterpretation,  see  Ro- 
senmUller,  Schol.  in  loc.]  roic  tioayofiivoiQ,  Symma- 
chus  (/Sivot'cVulg.  [dentes]  hebeninos)  occurs  only  in 
one  passage  of  Scripture,  where  the  prophet  Eze'kiel 
(xxvii,  15),  referring  to  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  says, 
''The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants ;  many  isles 
were  the  merchandise  of  thine  hani:  they  brought 
thee  for  a  present  homs  of  ivory  and  ebony"    See  De- 
dan.     The  Hebrew  word  is  translated  '*  ebony"  in  all 
the  European  versions ;  but,  as  Bochart  states  (Hieroz, 
i,  20,  part  ii),  the  Chaldee  version,  followed  by  R.  Se- 
lomo  and  other  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Ara- 
bic versions,  render  it  by  pea-fowl  (pausones).     Some 
of  the  Hebrew  critic?,  however,  as  Kimchi,  also  ac- 
knowledge that  Arabian  ^bony  is  meant.     Of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion  there  can  now  be  no  doubt. 
In  the  first  p1a6e,  we  may  allude  to  Dedan  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ports  of  Arabia  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or  at  least  to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  second- 
ly,  as  observed  by  Bochart,  the  terms  hobrAm  and  thony 
are  very  similar,  the  latter  word  being  variously  writ- 
ten by  ancient  authors,  as  Ifiivri,  ijStvoc,  tfitvov,  ebe» 
nus  and  hd^enus.     The  last  form  is  used  by  Jerome  in 
his  Latin,  and  i^ivoq  by  Symmachus  in  his  Greek 
version.     The  Arabs  have  ahnus,  which  they  apply 
to  ebony,  and  by  that  name  it  is  known  in  Northern 
India  at  the  present  day.     Forsk&l  mentions  abnus  as 
one  of  the  kinds  of  wood  imported  in  his  time  from 
India  into  Arabia.     Whether  the  Arabic  name  1>c  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  a  modification, 
as  is  most  likely,  of  some  Eastern  name,  we  requirx: 
some  other  evidence  besides  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Arabic  works  on  materia  medica  to  deter- 
mine, since  in  these  Greek  words  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  the  principal  terms  for  substances  with 
which  they  are  not  well  acquainted.    Bardust  is,  how- 
ever, given  by  some  as  the  Arabic  name,  abnus  as  the 
Persian.     Naturalists  have  found  the  latter  applied  to 
ebony  in  north-west  India,  as  did  Forsk&l  on  tiie  Red 
Sea. 

Ebony  wood  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  employed  by  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (Tbe- 
ophr.  Hist.  PI.  iv,  5 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi,  80,  §  35 ;  xii,  4,  §  8, 
9 ;  Strabo,  xv,  703 ;  Pausan.  i,  42, 6 ;  viii,  17, 2 ;  Ovid, 
Met,  xi,  610 ;  compare  Barhebr.  Chron,  p.  181).  It  is 
very  appropriately  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  ivory, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  contrast  in  color.  Ivory 
and  ebony  are  probably,  however,  also  mentioned  to- 
gether because  both  were  obtained  from  the  same 
countries,  Ethiopia  and  India ;  and,  among  the  com- 
paratively few  articles  of  ancient  commerce,  must, 
from  this  cause,  always  have  been  associated  together, 
while  their  contrast  of  color  and  joint  employment  in 
inlaid  work  would  contribute  as  additional  reasons  for 
their  being  adduced  as  articlds  characteristic  of  a  dis- 
tinct  commerce.  But  it  is  not  in  Ezekiel  only  that 
ebony  and  ivory  are  mentioned  together,  for  Diodorus, 
as  quoted  by  Bochart,  tells  us  that  an  ancient  king  of 
Eg}'pt  imposed  on  the  Ethiopians  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants*  teeth.  So  He- 
rodotus (iii,  97),  as  translated  by  Bochart,  says,  "^thi- 
opes  Persis  pro  triennali  tribute  vehunt  duos  choenices 
auri  apyri  (id  est,  ignem  nondum  exj^ert*),  et  ducentas 
eheni  phalangas,  et  magnos  ele|Aanti  dentes  viginti." 
Pliny,  referring  to  this  passage,  remarks,  **  But  Herod- 
otus assigneth  it  rather  to  Ethiopia,  and  saith  that 
ever}'  three  years  the  Ethiopians  were  wont  to  pay,  by 
way  of  tribute,  unto  the  kings  of  Persia,  100  billets  of 
the  timber  of  that  tree  (that  is,  ebene),  together  with 
gold  and  yvorie;**  and  again,  **From  Syene  (whick 
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ccDlhwth  and  bonndeth  the  lands  of  out  ampin  xtd 
daminioa)  u  lam  u  to  tha  UUnil  Hanri,  tar  tha  (pun 
<rf986  miles,  tbara  n  Uula  ebnia  fonnd:  and  tiut  jn 
all  tliose  paiti  beCveene  thsra  be  fan  other  treea  to  be 
GHiDd  bat  datc-treae,  which  pendvanture  mij  be  a 
wm  that  ebene  was  counted  a  rich  tTlbnCc,  and  de- 
HTTtd  the  tbird  place,  after  gold  and  ivoria"  (Hol- 
land's itnjr,  xii,  4).  It  la  iometimes  itatsd  that  the 
aooenta  auppoaed  ebonj  to  come  only  from  India. 
This  arose  probably  ftxim  the  passage  of  Virgil  (Ceor^. 
ii,117):  "Sola  lodia  nigrara  (art  abennm."  llut  the 
tcTm  *'  India"  had  oftan  a  vety  wide  signification,  and 
iaclndtd  even  Ethiopia.  Several  of  the  ancianla.  bow 
aver,  meation  both  Indian  and  Ethiopian  ebony,  as  Di. 
aacoridei  and  Pliny;  while  some  mention  the  Indian, 
sad  others  the  Ethiopian  only,  as  Lncan  {Plian.  x,  S(M) : 
"Kigm  Herofi  fecnuda  colonii,  lata  comli  ebeni." 

The  only  abjection  to  tlu  aboire  coDclosion  of  any 
ireight  is,  that  ioiiOM  la  in  the  plural  form.  To  this 
Bochart  and  othan  have  replied,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  eltony,  as  mentioned  by  Theopbrastus,  Dios- 
otrides,  etc.,  one  Ethiopian,  the  other  Indian.  Fuller 
and  othem  maintain  that  the  plural  form  Is  employed 
became  the  ebony  was  in  pieces:  "Refertad  ebeal  po- 
langas,  qus  ex  India  et  Ethiopia  magno  numero  af- 
ferebantnr.  ^aXayya^  vocant  Herodotus  et  Arrianus 
In  Periplo.  Plinins  fuJin^iu,  tat  phaiangat,  Tariants 
seriptura,  id  est,  fnstei  teretes,  et  qai  navibus  suppo- 
nantur,  ant  quibna  idem  onus  plurts  bajulint"  (Bo- 
diait,  L  c).  Bnt  the  names  of  otber  valued  foreign 
veodi,  aa  Shittim  and  Almuggjm.  are  also  used  in  ttia 
plnnl  Ibmi.  Besides  ohtiii,  Arab  antbors,  as  stated 
by  Bocbait  (i.  e.\  mention  olhei  words  as  limllar  to 
aiid  snbstitnted  for  ebony :  one  of  these  is  called  tkU, 
aliti,-  also  smeas  and  sbiubbi,  in  the  plural  form  tematim, 
described  as  "nigrum  lignum  ad  patinas  conndendis." 
BeBce,  in  the  Knan,  those  who  ar«  tormented  in  Ge- 
henna, It  is  said,  will  issue  from  the  lire  after  a  csi^ 
tiin  period  of  confinement  in  It:  "Thoy  will  go  forth, 
I  say,  like  the  wood  Mnuisun,-"  that  is,  black,  from  be- 
hg  burnt  in  the  fira.  That  inch  a  wood  was  known 
»e  bare  the  teatimony  of  Dloscorides :  "  Some  kU  ta- 
tmime  or  acanthine  wood  for  ebony,  as  they  are  very 
■milar."  Some  critics,  and  even  Sprengel.  in  hia  Iat« 
edition  of  DIoscorideB,  read  avrofiifa  instead  of  miod- 
fam.  for  no  other  reason  apparently  but  because  avta- 
para  denotes  a  tree  with  which  Europoan  scholars  ai« 
•cqnainled,  while  taamaa  is  only  known  to  those  who 
ooinilt  Oriental  writers,  or  wbo  are  acquainted  with 
the  pvdncts  of  the  East.  Bochart  rightly  repniheudi 
this  alteration  as  baiug  unnecessary,  In  view  of  the  ex- 

tbe  modern  Arabs,  and  cites  a  notice  orArrlaa  to  the 
same  effect  (Bochart,  /.  c).  The  above  word  is  by  Dr. 
Tioceat  translated  taamam ;  but  thia  is  an  hcrbacaoua 
nH>lanL 

If  we  look  to  the  modem  hiilory  of  ebony,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  atill  derived  from  mors  than  one  source. 
Ihu  Ur.  Holliappfel,  in  bis  recent  work  on  Turning, 
describes  three  kinds  of  ebony.  (1.)  One  from  the 
Uanritiua,  in  round  sticks  like  scaffold  poles,  seldom 
tscaading  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  tba  blackest 
and  finest  la  tha  grain,  the  hardest  and  most  baantifol. 
(t}Tbe  Eaat  Indian,  which  is  grown  in  Ceylon  and 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  exported  from  Madras 
and  Bombay  in  lags  from  six  to  twenty,  and  soma- 
limes  even  twenty-eight  inchai  in  diameter,  and  alsu 
Id  planks.  Thia  is  less  wasteful,  but  of  an  inrnior 
gram  and  color  to  the  above.  (9.)  Tha  African,  ship. 
pad  from  the  Cape  of  9ood  Hope  in  billeU,the  general 
Bi»  of  which  is  th>m  three  to  six  feet  long,  three  to 
ui  mcbea  broad,  and  two  to  four  Inches  thick.  This 
is  tile  Inst  wasteful,  as  all  tbe  refttsa  is  left  behind ; 
bat  it  Is  tbe  most  porona,  and  tha  worst  in  point  of 
ookr.  Ko  AbyaolDian  etiony  is  at  present  Imported : 
thia,  however,  is  mor«  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  differ- 
■it  ronlea  which  commerce  baa  taken,  alttaoogh  It  is 
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again  retninlng  to  Its  ancient  channels,  than  to  tha 
want  of  ebony  in  the  ancient  Ethiopia.  From  the  am 
tore  of  the  climate,  and  tha  existence  of  forests  in 
which  tbe  elephant  abounds,  there  can'be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  well  suited  to  the  group  of  plants  which  have 
been  fbund  to  yield  tha  ebony  of  Mauritius,  Ceylon, 
and  India,  tbe  genua  Dloapyrua  of  botanists.  Of  this 
several  species  yield  varieties  of  ebony  as  their  Aaarf- 
isDod,  as  O.  tbeaum  in  the  Mauritius,  and  also  in  Cey- 
lon, where  It  is  called  kalmoara.  It  is  described  by 
Reti  "fcdiis  ovato  -  lanceolatis,  ucuminatis,  gemmis 
hirtis ;"  and  ha  quotes  as  identical  O.  gtabrrrima  (Fr. 
RoUb.  Ifov.  Ad.  Ham.  il,  MO,  Ub.  ft).  D.  titnatta- 
yields  the  bastard  ebony  of  Ceylon,  and  D.  Airnta  the 
Calamander  wood  of  tbe  same  island,  described  by  Mr. 
Uoltiappfel  aa  of  a  cbocolata-browa  color,  with  black 
■tripes  and  marks,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  considered 
a  variety  of  ebony.  />.  mefano^Fion  of  Dr.  Roibargh 
iarhe  ebony-tree  of  Coromandel,  and  is  figured  among 
Coramandel  plants  (I,  No.  16)  ;  it  growa  to  be  a  large 
tree  In  tbe  monntainoos  parts  of  Ceylou,  and  in  tha 
Peninsula  of  India — in  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and 
Orissa.  The  black  part  of  the  wood  of  thia  tree  alone 
fbrms  ebony,  and  Is  found  only  In  the  centre  of  large 
trees,  and  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  tha  tree.  The  outside  wood  Is  white  and  soft, 
and  is  soon  destroyed  by  time  and  insects,  leaving  the 
black  untouched  (Roxb.  FL  Ind.  il,  630).  Besides 
these,  there  Is  in  the  Peninsula  of  Indiav  wood  called 
bladneood  by  the  English,  and  ril-ial  by  the  natives : 
it  grows  to  au  immense  size,  is  heavy,  close-grained, 
of  a  greenish-black  color,  with  lighter-colorvd  veins 
running  in  various  directions.  It  is  yielded  by  the 
Dalbergia  latifulia.  To  the  same  genus  belongs  tha 
Sitra,  one  of  the  matt  rained  woods  of  India,  and  of 
which  the  tree  has  been  called  Da&ergia  tutu.  The 
wood  Is  remarkably  strong,  cf  a  ll^jht  grayish  hue, 
with  darker-colored  veins.  It  is  called  siuH  and 
ihiikim  by  the  natives  of  India.  This  is  the  name 
which  wa  believe  is  referred  to  by  Arab  aulhorB,  and 
which  also  appeara  to  have  been  the  original  af  the 
taamma  of  Dioacoridat  and  of  tbe  Pt-riplui.  The 
name  may  be  applied  to  other  nearly  ullied  woods, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  to  that  of  (he  above  D.  lati/o- 
lia.  It  la  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  that  Forekal 
mentions  that  in  his  time  jJliftam,  with  t«ak  and  eb- 
on^, was  among  the  woods  imported  fynm  India  and 
Anbia.  It  is  aBtisfBctory  lo  have  apparently  such 
competent  confirmation  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
ancient  authors,  when  wa  fully  understand  the  snb- 
jncte  and  the  products  of  the  conntries  to  which  thev 
allude  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  According  to  Sir  E.  Tennent 
(CtyUm,  i,  IIG)  t)ie  following  trees  yield  ebony :  Diot- 
pgrot  eJnuiiB,  D.  reiicvlaln,  D.  tbaumter,  and  D.  kir- 
MUta.  TIm  wood  of  the  first-named  tree,  wbich  is 
abundant  throughout  all  tho  flat  couDtty  to  the  weal 
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of  Trlncomali,  "ez6el8  all  others  in  the  eveniiMa 
and  intensity  of  its  color.  The  centre  of  the  trunk 
is  the  only  portion  which  furnishes  the  extremely 
S»laclc  part  which  is  the  ebony  of  commerce ;  but  the 
trees  are  of  such  magnitude  that  reduced  logs  of  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  length,  can  readily  be  procured  from  the  forests  at 
Trinoomali"  (Oejflon,  1.  c.)  It  bears  a  berry  that  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  when  ripe.  The  leaves  are  ellip- 
tical, iiaving  numerous  veins.  The  corolla  or  colored 
part  is  shaped  like  an  antique  vase,  and  bears-  eight 
stamens  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bible^  in  loc  Esek.).  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  ebony  afforded  by 
the  Diotpyroi  ebe$wm  was  imported  from  India  or  Cey- 
lon by  Phoenician  traders,  though  it  is  equally  proba- 
ble that  the  l^rian  merchants  were  supplied  with  eb- 
ony from  trees  which  grew  in  Etiuopia  (Smith,  s.  v.). 
See  Tyre.  (See  Smith's  DicL  of  Clou.  Aniiq,  s.  v. 
Ebenus ;  Penny  Cydop.  s.  v.  Ebony ;  Geiger,  PharmO" 
caii,  Botanik^  i,  697).    See  Botany. 

EbraldinoB,  Ordeb  op  the.  See  Fomtbvbauld. 

Ebrardua,  an  author  and  theologian  of  B6thune, 
in  France,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th.  He  is  known 
only  by  his  writings.  One  of  the  principal  of  these; 
his  GrddsmuSj  a  collection  of  rules  of  rhetoric,  proso- 
dy, grammar,  and  logic,  was  for  many  years  used  as  a 
text-book.  His  principal  theological  works  are  Liber 
antihceresis  against  the  Catliari,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Contra  Waldenaes  in  Gretser's 
Trias  tcriptorum  contra  Waldentes  (Ingolstadt,  1614, 
4to),  and  reprinted  in  Bibl,  PcUr,  Max,  (of  Lyons,  vol. 
xxiv),  and  lastly  in  Gretser's  Opera  Omnia  (vol!  xii, 
part  ii). — Herzog,  Real-EncyUopiidU^  iii,  625. 

Ebremar  or  Evexmer,  the  third  Latin  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  bom  at  Cickes,  near  Terouanne,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  11th  century.  Admitted  by  Lam- 
bert, bishop  of  Arras,  to  the  priesthood,  he  joined  the 
first  Crusaders,  and  was  of  the  number  appointed  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  canon  at  the  holy  sepulchre.  In 
1108,  on  the  deposition  of  Daimbert  (q.  v.),  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  patriarchate,  in  which,  after  much  con- 
tention on  the  part  of  Daimliert,  he  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  decree  of  a  council.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Nablous  (1120),  and  in  1128  signed 
the  treaty  between  the  crusading  princes  and  the  Ve- 
netians. A  letter  of  this  prelate,  with  the  response  by 
Lambert  of  Arras,  is  contained  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the 
Mitcellanea  of  Balnze.— Hoefor,  Nouv.  Bioff.  Ghterale, 
XV,  618. 

Ebro^'nah  (Heb.  Abronah',  rt3i*iri9, /MUfo^  i.  e. 
of  the  sea;  Sept.  'Ej3pwvr/),  the  thirtieth  station  of  tho 
Israelites  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiii,  84,  85).  Since  it  lay  near  Ezion-Gaber  on  the 
west,  as  they  left  Jotbathah,  it  was  probably  in  the 
plain  now  known  as  the  Kd'a  en-N&kb,  immediately 
opposite  the  pass  of  the  same  name  at  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  Kobinson's  Afap 
in  BeMearcheSf  vol.  i).  Rommel  (in  the  IlaU.  EncyJdop, 
i,  167)  compares  the  Avara  of  Ptolemv  (v.  17),  in  Ara- 
bia Petnea  (66°  10'  and  29^  40'),  with  the  Haearra 
of  the  Peuliager  Table;  a  very  improbable  supposition. 
Knobel  thinks  {Exeg.  Handb,  in  loc.)  that  the  Ezion- 
Gaber  in  question  cannot  be  the  port  of  that  name  at  the 
head  of  tho  Elanitic  Gulf;  for,  as  the  next  station  men- 
tioned is  Kadesh,  this  was  too  fkr  from  the  north  end 
of  the  gulf  to  be  reached  in  one  march ;  but  this  objec- 
tion is  of  little  force,  as  there  is  no  uniformitv  in  the 
intervals  between  the  stetions.  Schwarz  (^Paiett.  p. 
218)  rightly  regards  Ebronah  as  merely  the  name  of  a 
^l/erry,"  by  which  the  people  perhaps  crossed  this  arm 
of  the  sea  (!),  or  where  traveUers  usually  crossed  it 

ZSbutiua  CE/3o^rioc)y  a  decurion  (^cicapx^c)*  >&<! 
a  person  distinguished  for  good  judgment  and  prompt 
action,  who  was  sent  with  Placidus  by  Vespasian  to 


invest  Jotapata  while  garrisoned  l>y  Josephus  (Jote- 
phuB,  War,  iii,  7,  8).  He  was  slain  while  defending 
Vespasian  from  a  furious  sally  during  the  siege  of 
GamaU  (ib.  iv,  1, 5). 

Eca'nuB  (Vulg.  id.,  the  Gr.  text  being  lost),  one 
of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  were  selected  to  attend 
Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24). 

Ztobaf^ana  (1  Esdr.  vi,  28)  or  "Ecbat'awk"  (rd 
'BxParava,  2  Mace,  ix,  8;  Judith  i,  1  sq. ;  Tob.  v,  D, 
etc ;  comp.  Josephus,  ^n<.  x,  11, 7 ;  xi,  4,  6;  ' Ay (3dr- 
ava  in  Ctesias  i ;  Herod,  i,  98 ;  ii,  158),  the  metropo- 
lis of  Media  (Curt,  v,  81),  situated  88°  and  87°  45', 
according  to  Ptolemy  (vi,  2, 14),  and  after  the  time  of 
C3mis  (Strabo,  xi,  522  sq. ;  Pausan.  iv,  24, 1 ;  Xenoph. 
CffT-'^  ^  22;  Anab,  lu,  5,  15)  two  months  in  tho 
year  the  residence  of  the  Persian  (later  the  Parthian) 
kings.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  name  of 
this  place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tnres.  Many  of  the  best  commentators  understand 
the  expression  fctnrriKa,  in  Ezra  vi,  2,  differently, 
and  translate  it  m  area,  "in  a  coffer"  (see  Buxtorf 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  in  tlie  marffin\ 
The  Sept.,  however,  give  iv  irdXci,  "in  a  city,"  or  (in 
some  MSS.)  hv  'ApaOd  iv  irdXci,  which  favors  the  or- 
dinary interpretation.  If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatenas  being  intended ; 
for,  except  these  towns,  there  was  no  place  in  the 
province  of  the  Medes  "  which  contained  a  palace** 
(ii'^'^S),  or  where  records  are  likely  to  have  been  de- 
posited. The  name  A  chmethoy  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Ecbatana,  wante  but  cne 
letter  of  Hagmalana,  which  was  the  native  appella- 
tion. The  earlier  and  more  correct  Greek  form  of  the 
name,  too,  was  A^batana  (see  Steph.  Byz.  p.  19 ;  comp. 
Wesseling  ad  Herod,  iii,  65).  Lassen  (Biblioth.  iii,  86) 
regards  the  name  as  Zendi^h,  Aphica'Tcauij  "  land  rich 
in  horses."  Hyde  (/>e  reL  vet.  Pert,  p.  541  sq.)  com- 
pares it  with  the  Persic  AbOicUmy  '*  cultivated  place ;" 
Ilgen  (on  Tobit,  1.  c.)  regards  it  as  Shemitic ;  compara 
Syr.  Chamtana,  "fortress."  For  other  et^'mologies, 
see  Simonis  Onofn.  V.  T.  p.  578  sq. ;  Gesenins,  TJUt, 
p.  70. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atropat&n^  of  Strabo ;  the  other  the 
metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  importent  province 
known  as  Media  Magna  (see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  paper 
on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatena,  in  the  10th  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  art.  ii).  The 
site  of  the  former  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  very 
curious  ruins  at  Takht  i-Sideiman  (lat.  86^  28',  long. 
47^  9') ;  while  that  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  NamO" 
don,  which  is  one  of  the  most  importent  cities  of  mod- 
em Persia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  d^ 
termining,  when  Ecbatena  is  mentioned,  whether  the 
northern  or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few 
¥rriters  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  cities, 
and  they  lie  sufilcientlj*  near  to  one  another  for  geo- 
graphical notices  in  most  cases  to  suit  either  site.  The 
northern  city  was  the  *' seven-walled  town"  described 
by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the 
capitel  of  Cyrus  (Herod,  i,  98-99,  158;  comp.  Moi. 
Choren.  ii,  84) ;  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there 
that  the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius  that 
Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  their  Temple. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely  to  be  de- 
pended on.  That  of  the  Zendaveste  (Vendidad,  Far- 
gard  II)  is  the  oldest  and  the  lea«t  exaggerated. 
"  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "erected  a  var,  or  fortress,  suf- 
ficiently large,  and  formed  of  squared  blocks  of  stone ; 
he  aasembled  in  the  place  a  vast  population,  and 
stocked  the  surrounding  country  with  cattle  for  their 
use.    He  caused  the  water  of  tho  great  fortress  te 
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loT  foith  abosdintlv.    And  within  the  nr,  or  for- 
tnsc,  he   erectad  >  lofty  palace,  eDGompuaed  with 
Wklls,  uid  laid  it  oat  In  muiy  Mpuvta  diviifonl,  and 
there  mi  no  place,  either  In  front  or  rear,  to  command 
lod  overmwe  the  fortieu."     HerodotDf,  who  aicribei 
the  fonmiUion  of  the  city  to  hta  king  Deloces,  layi : 
"The  Hedm  vere  obedient  to  Deloce^  and  liuitt  the 
otj  DO*  called  Agbatana,  the  valli  of  irhich  are  of 
icreat  liie  and  Krengtta,  riling  in  circles  one  vilhin 
the  other.      Tbe  plan  of  the  place  la  that  each  of  the 
wall)  should  oDt'Iop  the  one  bejond  it  by  the  battle- 
Dwnta.      The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  ii  a  gentle 
lull,  favora  thia  BCTaiigemeDt  in  loiae  degree,  but  it  waa 
■ulDir  effected  by  art.     The  nnmber  of  the  circle! 
ii  leven,  the  niyal  palace  and  the  treaaDiina  atonding 
vithia  the  taat.     The  cinuit  of  the  outer  wall  ia  near- 
h-  tbe  same  with  that  of  Athene.      Of  thia  outer  wall 
the  baltlementa  an  white,  of  the  next  bUck,  of  tiie 
third  icarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange: 
all  these  arc  colored  with  paint.     The  last  two  hare 
their  battli!ineut*  coated  reipectively  with  eilrer  and 
gold.     All  these   fortiflcationi  Delocea  caused  to  he 
tailed  for  himself  and  his  own  palace. 
The  people  were  required  to  build  their 
dweUinga    ontaide    the   circuit  of  the 
walk"  (Herod,  i,  9S,  99).     FuiallT,  tbe 
book  of  Judith,  probably  the  work  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  profeuea  to  give 
anomberofdetaila,  which  ajqiaarto  be    , 
dnwD  chieflr  fh)in  the  imagination  of 
the  writer  (Jud.  i,  3-4). 

The  p»ruliar  feature  of  the  site  of 
TtUlU  i-tiuiamjtn,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  identify  with  the  northern  Ecbataiui,   , 
is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the  height  of 
ahoai  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and  cov- 
■nd  both  on  its  top  and  tides  with  mas-    ' 
dTcniins  of  the  most  antique  and  prim- 
Mtc   cbaracter.      A  perfect   enceinte, 
Ibnoed  of  large  blocks  of  squared  stone, 
may  be  traced  niund  the  entire  hill 
alorgila  brow;  wi^ln  tbeie  is  an  oval    ' 
indotore,  aboat  800  yards  in  its  great-   !■  ?*^?»'"  9*  " 
«t  and  400  in  it.  ]«Bt  diameter,  strewn      ^.'^ilSg^^^  ^, 
w^  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a  re-      guble;"  S.  Ki 
markable  lake.  Thisis  id  irregnJjrbs- 
■in,  about  300  paces  in  ciicoit,  filled  with  water  exqut- 
aitely  clear  and  pleasant  to  tbe  taste,  which  is  supplied 
in  same  nnknown  way  from  bekiw,  and  which  etas  ' 
■oifDnnlyat  the  same  level,  whatever  tbe  quantity  tfl 
en  from  it  for  irrigating  the  landa  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilL      This  hill  itaelf  is  not  perfectly  isolated, 
tllDagh  it  appears  so  to  those  who  approach  it  by  the 
scdinary  route.     On  three  sides — the  south,  the  west, 
and  the  north — the  acclivity  is  ateep,  and  the  height 
above  the  plain  uniform  ;  but  on  the  eaat  It  abuta  upon 
a  hilly  tract  of  ground,  and  here  it  is  but  alightly  ele- 
Tsted  above  the  adjoining;  conntry.     It  cannot,  ther 
ton,  bars  ever  answered  esactly  to  the  descriptlo 
e(  Hmdotua,  aa  tbe  eastern  aide  could  not  anyho 
sdiait  of  fcvcn  walla  of  circa mvallation.     It  la  doubt- 
ed whether  even  the  other  aides  were  tboa  defi-nded. 
AUboQgfa  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
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was  actually  in  osa  at  the  period  In 
qneation  In  a  neighboring  conntry.  The  temple  of 
tlui  Seven  Spheres  at  Boraippa  waa  adorned  almoat 
exactly  in  tbe  manner  which  Uerodotui  assigns  to  the 
Hedian  capital  (see  Babel,  Tower  op)  ;  and  It  does 
not  aeem  at  alt  improbablo  that,  with  the  object  of 
placing  the  city  nnder  the  protection  of  the  seven  plan- 
sta,  the  aevsn  walla  may  have  been  colored  nearly  aa 
described.  Herodotus  has  a  little  deranged  the  order 
of  the  hues,  which  ahould  have  been  eitber  black,  or- 
ange, acarlflt,  gold,  wliite,  bloo,  ailver — as  at  tbo  Bor- 
slppa  temple  —  or  black,  wbito,  orange,  blue,  scarlet, 
silver,  gold^lf  tbe  order  of  tbe  daya  dedlcetiul  to  the 
planeta  wen  followed.  Even  the  tue  oF  silver  and 
gold  in  external  omamenlation— which  seems  at  lint 
sight  highly  improbable  —  is  found  to  have  prevail- 
ed. Silver  roob  wero  mi^t  with  by  tbe  Greeks  at 
the  eonthcm  Ecbatana  (rolybius,  x,  S7, 10-12)  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borslppa  tbe  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coat- 
ed with  those  oetab.  (See  Rawlinson,  Utrodaliu,  i, 
185,) 


Hi  Suldmin. 


u  Hen 


1^  the  Armenian  historian,  writing  cleorly  withonl 
biewledgs  of  the  earlier  author,  It  scema  best  to  sup- 
pns  that  in  the  peaceful  timea  of  the  Persian  empire 
it  *as  thought  saffident  to  praaervs  the  upper  enceinte, 
vbOe  tbe  others  were  allowed  to  tkll  into  decay,  and 
alBmately  were  snpenieded  by  domestic  buildings, 
With  legaid  to  the  coloring  of  the  walla,  or,  rather, 
of  the  battlements,  which  baa  been  considered  to  mark 
esfeeiaOr  tbe  fjbnious  character  of  Herodotus's  de- 
•ojftlMi^  recent  discorsrlaa  show  that  such  a  mode  of 


The  northern  Ecbatana  contlnned  to  be  an  impoi^ 
tant  place  down  to  the  ISth  centnrj-  after  Christ.  Dy 
tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to  have  boon  known 
as  Gaia,  Gazaca,  or  Cansaca,  "the  trvaiore  city,"  on 
account  of  the  weslth  laid  up  in  it,  while  by  the  Ori- 
entals It  was  termed  Shii.  Its  decay  ia  retbrable  to 
tbe  Mogul  conqucBt^  dr.  A.D.  1300;  and  itsflnal  ruin 
is  supposed  to  date  from  about  tbe  JSth  or  IGth  cen- 
tury l_A$.  Soc.  Joant.  it,  pt.  i,  49). 

In  the  2d  book  of  Maccabees  (ii,  S,  etc.),  the  Ecba- 
tana mentioned  is  undonbtedlv  the  couthern  city,  now 
represented  both  in  name  and  site  by  Hamadan.  Thia 
place,  situated  on  tho  northern  flank  of  tbe  great 
mountain  called  formerly  Orontes,  and  now  Elwend, 
was  perhnpa  aa  ancient  ss  the  other,  and  U  fhr  bcttsr 
known  in  history.  If  not  the  Median  capital  of  Cynis, 
it  waa,  at  any  rate,  regarded  from  tbe  time  of  E^us 
Hyatatpis  aa  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  tnfrapy  of 
Media,  and  aa  fiuch  it  became  the  summer  reslJence  of 
the  Persian  kings  from  Darins  downwnnis.  It  wa* 
occupied  by  Alexander  aoon  after  the  buttle  of  Arbela 
(Arrian,  Ezp.  Alei.  ill,  19),  and  at  his  decease'  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucide.  In  the  wars 
between  hia  auccosaors  it  was  more  than  once  taken 
and  retaken,  each  time  auffering  largely  at  the  hands 
of  ita  conqaeiors  (Polyb.  x,  27).  It  was  afterwards 
recognised  as  tbe  metropolis  of  their  empire  by  tbo 
Panhiana  (Oroa.  vi,  4).  During  the  Arabian  period, 
from  the  rise  of  Bagdad  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Ispa- 
han on  the  other.  It  sank  into  comparative  intignlfl- 
eance ;  but  atill  it  baa  never  descended  below  the  tank 
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of  a  proTinctoI  capital,  and  even  in  the  present  de- 
pressed condition  of  Persia  it  is  a  city  of  from  20,000 
to  80,000  inhabitants.  The  Jews,  curiously  enough, 
regard  it  as  the  residence  of  Ahosuerus  (Xerxes  ?) — 
which  is  in  Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (Esth.  i,  2 ; 
11,  8,  etc.) — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  ii,  105-i:0).  It 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  peculiarities 
from  other  Oriental  cities  of  the  same  size. 

The  £cbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought  by 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson  to  be  the  nor f hem  city  (see  At.  Soc, 
Joum,  X,  i,  187-141). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Achuetqa. 

Bccard.    See  Eckhard. 

ZiCCe  Homo,  a  name  given  in  art  to  pictures  rep- 
resenting the  suffering  Saviour  as  described  in  John 
six,  5:  *^Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe.  And  Pilate  saith  unto 
them.  Behold  the  man  I"  It  is  a  comparatively  recent 
subject  in  art,  dating  from  the  16th  century.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  viz.  the  devotional  picture,  which 
(Offers  the  single  head,  or  half-figure  of  Christ,  to  our 
contemplation,  as  the  ^*Man  of  Sorrows"  of  the  Pas- 
sion, and  the  more  or  less  historical  picture,  which  ei> 
ther  places  him  before  Us  attended  by  Pilate  and  one 
or  more  attendants,  or  gives  the  full  scene  in  numer- 
ous figures.  For  an  account  of  them,  see  Jamieson, 
History  of  our  Lord  mi  i4rt,  ii,  92  sq. 

EcchellenBlB  or  BchellenBis,  Abraham,  a 
Blaronite  scholar,  was  bom  at  Eckel,  Syria,  and  was 
educated  in  Rome,  where  he  afterwards  taught  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  languages.  In  1630  he  was  called 
to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  Poly- 
glot Bible  of  Le  Jay.  For  this  work  Ecchellensis  fur- 
nished Ruth  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  the  3d  book  of  Maccdeet  in  Arabic.  He 
undertook  also  the  revision  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
texts,  and  the  Latin  versions  contributed  by  Gabriel 
Sionita.  He  returned  again  to  Rome  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Oriental  languages  offered  him  in  that  city,  and  died 
there  in  1664.  Ecchellensis' s  writings  are  numerous ; 
among  the  most  important  are,  Lxngwot  Syriaca  sive 
Chaidtuca  perbrevii  Inttituiio  (Rome,  1628, 4to)  :—Sy- 
%npgis  propositorum  sapieniia  Arabum  mscripta  speculum 
tnundum  reproBsentanSf  ex  arabico  sermone  kUini  juris 
facta  (Par.  1641, 4to) : — SancH  Antonii  Magni  EpistotcB 
viffinti  (Par.  1641, 8vo) : — ConciHi  Nicani  Pra/atiOf  etc. 
(Par.  1645,  8vo): — Sancii  Antonii  Magni  Regulas,  ser- 
mones,  documenta,  admonitiones,  responsiones,  et  vita 
duplex  (Paris,  1646,  8vo) : — Semita  Sapientice,  sive  ad 
sdentias  comparandas  methodus  (Paris,  1 646) : — De  Pro- 
prietatibtts  et  virtutibus  medtcis  animalium,  plantarum 
ac  gemmarmnj  tractaius  triplex  Habdarrahman  (Paris, 
1647,  8vo) : — Chronicon  ortaUaJe  nuncprinutm  latinitate 
donatum  cut  accessit  suppkmtntum  Ilistoria  orientalis 
(Par.  1653,  fol.) : — CaJtal^UM  librorum  Chaldceorum^  tarn 
ecclesiasficorum  quam  projanorum,  auctore  Ilabed-Jrsu 
(Rome,  1658, 8vo),  with  notes : — Concordantia  naiionttm 
christianarum  onentaUum  in  Jidei  oatholiae  dogmcUe 
(Mayence,  1655,  8vo).  In  this  book  he  seeks  to  har- 
monize the  sentiments  of  the  Orientals  with  those  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Leo  Allatius  assisted  him  in  his 
work.  De  Origine  nominis  Pcqm  .  .  .  adeo  de  ejuspri- 
matUj  etc  (Rome,  1660),  and  Eutychius  vindicatus  sive 
^esponsio  ad  Seldeai  Origines  (Rome,  1661,  4to),  were 
works  written  in  the  controversy  against  the  Protes- 
tants.— ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirale,  v,  6*21. 

Eccleaia.    See  Church. 

BcclesiaB  Domus.    See  Domub. 

EcclesiaB  Seniores.    See  Seniorcs. 

ISccle'siaBtdB,  the  fourth  of  the  poetical  books  in 
the  English  arrangement  of  the  0.  T.,  and  one  of  those 
usually  attributed  to  Solomon.  In  the  Heb.  Bible  it 
b  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  first  part  of  the  ffagio- 
grapHf  D*^^!)n3,  or  fourth  division  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.     In  the  Sept.  and  Yulg.  it  is  placed  be- 


tween Proverbs  and  Canticles,  as  in  the  A.V.  See 
BiBLB.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the  five  MegHloth  (q.  v.) 
or  Rolls,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Jews,  being  appoint- 
ed to  be  read  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  farm 
of  the  book  is  poetico-didadie^  without  the  sublimity 
of  the  beautiful  parallelism  and  rhythm  which  charac- 
terize the  older  poetic  effusions  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. The  abeence  of  vigor  and  charm  is  manifest 
even  in  the  grandest  portion  of  this  book  (xii,  1-7), 
where  the  sacred  writer  rises  above  his  usual  levcL 
(See  generally,  Bergst,  in  Eichhom's  BibUothek^  s, 
955-84;  Paulus,  in  his  Neues  Repertorium,  i,  201-05; 
Zirkel,  Ueb,  der  Prediger^WiXTzb,  1792;  Umbreit,  Co- 
hdeth  soepticus,  GdU.  1820;  Stiebriz,  llndicicB  Solomo- 
nis,  Halle,  1760 ;  Henzi,  Eccles.  argmnentum,  Dorpat, 
1827 ;  Muhlert,  Palaogr,  Beitrage,  p.  182  sq. ;  Hart- 
man  n,  in  the  Wien,  Zeitschr.  i,  29,  71 ;  Ewald,  Ueb.  d, 
Prediger,  Gdtt.  1826;  Umbreit,  in  the  Stud.  u.  KrU, 
1849;  Bruch,  Weisheits-Lehre  der  Hebraer,  Strasburg, 
1851.)    See  Solomon. 

I.  Title.— The  Heb.  name  is  T\hrip,  Kohe'leth,  and 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  designation  which  tho 
writer  himself  assumes  (cb.  i,  2,  2 ;  vii,  27 ;  xii,  8,  9, 
10;  Sept.  ^JccXi7(Tca(Tr^CfVulg.  ecclesiasteSf  Auth.Vers. 
*' preacher*').  It  is  the  participle  of  bilp,  kahar (coq^ 
nate  with  bip,  roice,  Greek  «aXcu»,  Eng.  call),  which 
properly  signifies  to  ccdl  together  a  religious  assembly 
(hence  ^H)?,  il*|}7p,  a  congregation).  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  H ,  indicates  that 
the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred  from  the  ofiice 
to  the  person  holding  it  (so  the  Arab,  ccdiph^  etc. ;  see 
Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  1199,  1200),  and  has  thus  be- 
come capable  of  use  as  a  masculine  proper  name,  a 
change  of  meaning  of  which  we  find  other  instances  in 
SojAereih  (Neh.  vii,  57),  Pochereth  (Ezra  ii,  57) ;  and 
hence,  with  the  single  exception  of  Eccles.  vii,  27,  the 
noun,  notwithstanding  its  form,  is  used  throughout  in 
the  masculine.  Ewidd,  however  (^Poet.  Buck,  iv,  189), 
connects  the  feminine  termination  with  the  noun  tl^SH 
(wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  license  in 
the  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  proper  name, 
appealing  to  Prov.  xxz,  1 ;  zxiu,  1,  as  examples  of  a 
like  usage.  As  connected  with  the  root  ^*?p,  the 
word  has  been  applied  to  one  who  speaks  in  an  assem- 
bly, and  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  tolerable  agree- 
ment in  favor  of  this  interpretation.  Thus  we  have 
the  comment  of  the  Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer 
thus  designates  himself  "  because  his  words  were  spo- 
ken in  the  assembly"  (quoted  in  Preston's  Ecclesiastes, 
note  on  i,  1);  the  rendering  *VxKK.rj<na<rri)Q  by  the 
Sept. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (Prof,  in 
Eccl.\  as  meaning  ^^qui  catum,  i.  e.  eeclesiam  congr^ 
gat,  quern  nos  rumcupare possumus  Concionatorem  ;^'*  the 
use  of  "Prediger"  by  Luther,  of  "Preacher*'  in  tho 
A.V.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  bn)^  in  the  sense 
of  collecting  things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and 
led  perhaps  by  hu  inability  to  see  in  the  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters  of 
Proverbs,  Grotius  {in  Eccles.  i,  1)  has  suggested  'S.vva" 
Opourrrii  (compiler)  as  a  better  equivalent  In  this  he 
has  been  followed  by  Herder  and  Jahn,  and  Mendels- 
sohn has  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i,  1, 
and  vii,  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement 
partly  that  the  writer  had  compiled  the  sayings  of 
wise  men  who  had  gone  before  him,  partly  that  he 
was,  by  an  inductive  process,  gathering  truths  from 
the  facts  of  a  wide  experience.  The  title  of  the  book, 
however,  indicates  that  the  author  did  not  write  only 
for  a  literary  public,  but  that  he  had  in  view  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  his  doctrine  was 
not  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  school,  but 
belonged  to  the  Church  in  its  whole  extent  (comp.  Psa. 
xlix,  2-4).  Solomon,  who  in  1  Kings  viii  is  described 
as  gathering  (^Op?)  ^^  people  to  hold  communion 
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with  the  Most  High  in  the  place  which  he  erected  for 
this  pnrpose,  \a  here  agiin  represented  as  the  gatherer 
(t^biip)  of  the  people  to  the  assembi}'  of  God.  It 
nrnst^  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  Solomon 
is  animated  bv  and  represents  Wisdom^he  does  not  lose 
his  indiTidaaiitr.  Hence  he  sometimes  describes  hu 
own  experience  (comp.  i,  16, 17 ;  ii,  9, 12 ;  vil,  23,  etc.), 
and  sometimes  utters  the  words  of  Wisdom,  whose  or- 
gan he  is,  just  as  the  apoetlee  are  sometimes  the  or- 
gans of  the  Holy  Ghost  (comp.  Acts  zv,  28). 

Against  the  common  rendering  of  nbnp  byjmeac^ 
or  EedtnoMteSy  which  is  supported  by  Desvceuz,  Gese- 
nhis,  Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Stuart,  etc.,  it  haa  been  urged : 
(1.)  The  verb  ^Typ  does  not  properly  include  the  idea 
ci  preaehinffc  such,  however,  would  naturally  be  its 
derived  import,  inasmuch  as  popular  assemblies  are 
usually  convened  for  the  purpose  of  being  addressed. 
(2.)  It  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  office  of  preacher,  which 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  it  is  too  modem  a 
title,  and  is  inconSbtent  with  hia  character,  if  not  with 
the  contents  of  the  book :  this,  however,  only  applies 
to  the  title  in  its  modem  sense,  and  not  to  the  above 
generic  view.  (3.)  It  destroys  the  connection  between 
the  design  of  the  book  and  Uie  import  of  this  symbolic 
name :  this  again  depends  upon  the  preconception  as 
to  the  design  of  the  book ;  the  import,  as  above  ex- 
plained, is  not  unsuitable.  Moreover,  a.  Coheleth  is 
neither  a  name  of  rank  nor  of  officej  but  simply  de- 
scribes the  act  of  gathering  the  people  togethier,  and 
can,  therefore,  not  come  within  the  rule  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  rendering  preacher  or  Eedetkutet  are 
obliged  to  urge.  b.  The  constmction  of  the  feminine 
verb  with  it  in  vii,  27,  is  incompatible  with  this  view, 
c  Abstracts  are  never  formed  from  the  active  parti' 
dple;  and,  d.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  to  be  found 
idtere  a  concrete  isjirtt  made  an  abstract,  and  then  again 
taken  in  a  pergonal  tense.  These  objections  are  too  mi- 
nute to  be  of  much  force,  and  are  overruled  by  the  pe- 
culbr  use  ajid  application  of  this  word,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else. 

The  other  explanations  of  Koheletb,  viz..  Gatherer 
ar  Acquirer  of  wisdom,  and  Solomon  u  called  by  this 
name  because  he  gathered  much  wi^om  (Rashi,  Rash* 
ham,  etc) ;  Collector,  Compiler,  because  he  collected  in 
this  book  divers  experience,  views,  and  maxims  for 
the  good  of  mankind  (Grotius,  Mayer,  Mendelssohn, 
etc.);  Eclectic,  «c\£Kruc6(,  a  name  given  to  him  in  this 
place  because  of  his  skill  in  selecting  and  purifying 
from  the  systems  of  different  philosophers  the  amassed 
sentiments  in  this  book  (Rosenthal);  Accumulated  wis- 
dom— and  this  appellation  is  given  to  him  because  wis- 
dom waa  accumulated  in  him  (Aben-Ezra) ;  The  Rtu- 
mited,  the  Gathered  Soul—vad  it  describes  his  readmia- 
sion  into  the  Church  in  consequence  of  his  repentance 
(Cartwright,  Bishop  Reynolds,  Granger,  etc.);  The 
Penileni — and  describes  the  contrite  stato  of  hia  heart 
for  his  apostasy  (Cocceius,  Schultens,  etc.) ;  An  assets- 
hl§,  an  oco^femy—and  the  first  verse  is  to  be  translated 
**The  sayings  of  the  academy  of  the  son  of  David*' 
(DoderieiD,  Nachtigal,  etc.) ;  An  old  man — and  Solo- 
mon indicates  by  the  name  Koheleth  his  weakness  of 
mind  when,  yielding  to  his  wives,  he  worshipped  idols 
(Simonis  Lex.  I/eb,  s.  v. ;  Schmidt,  etc.)  ;  Exclaiming 
totce,  analogous  to  the  title  assumed  b}'  John  the  Bap- 
tist—and the  words  of  the  inscription  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, "The  words  of  the  voice  of  one  exclaiming"  (De 
Bieu);  Sophist,  according  to  the  primitive  significa- 
twn  of  the  word,  which  implied  a  combination  of  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric  (Desvceux) ;  Philosopher  or  J/or- 
aUtt  (Spohn,  Gaab,  etc.);  The  departed  spirit  of  Solo- 
mon introduced  as  speaking  throughout  this  book  in 
the  form  of  a  shadow  (Augusti, fia/eir  ind.  A,T,p. 
240) ;  Koheleth  is  the  feminine  gender,  because  it  re- 
fers to  DDa,  the  intellectual  soul,  which  is  understood 
(Bashi,  Rashbam,  Ewald,  etc) ;  it  is  to  show  the  great 


excellency  of  the  preacher,  or  his  charming  style  which 
this  gender  indicates  (Lorinns,  Zirkel,  etc),  because 
a  preacher  travails,  as  it  were,  like  a  mother,  in  the 
spiritual  birth  of  his  children,  and  has  tender  and 
motherly  affection  for  his  people,  a  similar  expression 
being  found  in  Gal.  iv.  Id  (Pineda,  Mayer,  etc.) ;  it  is 
to  describe  the  infirmity  of  Solomon,  who  appears  here 
as  worn  out  by  old  age  (Mercer,  Simonis,  etc.) ;  it  is 
used  in  a  neuter  sense,  because  departed  spirits  have 
no  specific  gender  (Augusti) ;  the  termination  ri  is  not 
at  all  feminine,  but,  as  in  Arabic,  is  used  as  an  auxesis; 
etc,  etc.,  etc  We  believe  that  the  simple  enumera- 
ti<m  of  these  views  will  tend  to  show  their  vagueness, 
fancifulness,  and  inappropiiateness.  (See  Dindorf, 
Quomodo  nomen  Cohdet  Salomoni  tribuatur,  Lpz.  1791.) 

II.  Author  and  Date, — These  have  usually  been  re- 
garded as  determined  by  the  account  that  the  vrriter 
gives  of  himself  in  ch.  t  and  il,  that  it  was  written  by 
the  only  **son  of  David"  (i,  1),  who  was  '*  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem"  (i,  12).  According  to  this,  we 
have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Confessions  of 
king  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repentance  which 
some  have  even  ventured  to  compare  with  that  of  the 
51st  psalm.  This  authorship  is  corroborated  by  the 
unquestionable  allusions  made  throughout  the  book  to 
particular  circumstances  connected  v[ith  the  life  of  the 
great  monarch  (compare  chap,  i,  16,  etc.,  with  1  Kings 
iii,  12 ;  chap,  ii,  4-10,  with  1  Bangs  v,  27-32 ;  vii,  1-8 ; 
ix,  7-19 ;  X,  14-29 ;  ch.  vii,  20,  with  1  Kings  vUi,  46 ; 
chap,  xii,  9,  with  1  Kings  iv,  32).  Additional  internal 
evidence  has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  language 
of  vii,  26-28,  as  harmonizing  with  the  history  of  1 
Kings  xi,  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (somewhat  forced 
perhaps)  which  refers  iv,  13-15  to  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  against  Solomon,  and  the  popularity  of  Jero- 
boam as  the  leader  of  the  people,  already  recognised 
as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and  Pre^^ton  in  loc). 
The  belief  that  Solomon  was  actually  the  author  was, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  received  generally  by  the  Rab- 
binic commentators,  and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic 
writers.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  pas- 
sages by  Talmudic  writers,  which  ascribe  it  to  Heze- 
kUh  (Baba  Batkra,  c.  i,  fol.  15)  or  Isaiah  {Shalsh,  Hak- 
kab,  fol.  66  b,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the  work 
of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  ''men  of  Hese- 
kiah"  in  Prov.  xxv,  1.  Grotius  (Prof,  m  EcdesJ)  was 
indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who  called  it  in  ques- 
tion, and  started  a  different  hypothesis. 

It  may  seem  as  if  the  whole  question  were  sottled 
for  all  who  recognise  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  by 
the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  as  to 
its  own  authorship.  The  book  purports,  it  is  said 
(Preston,  Proleg.  in  Eccles.  p.  5),  to  be  written  by  Sol- 
omon, and  to  doubt  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment is  to  call  in  question  the  tmth  and  authority  of 
Scripture.  To  many  it  has  appeared  questionable, 
however,  whether  we  can  admit  an  a  priori  argument 
of  this  character  to  be  decisive.  The  hypothesis  that 
every  such  statement  in  a  canonical  book  must  be  re- 
ceived as  literally  trae,  is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that 
inspired  writers  were  debarred  fk'om  forms  of  composi- 
tion which  were  open  without  blame  to  others.  In 
the  literature  of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  per- 
sonated authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipten- 
di,  has  been  recognised  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions  or  the  quasi-dramatic  represen- 
tation of  character.  Hence  it  has  been  asked,  Why 
should  we  venture  on  the  assertion  that,  if  adopted  by 
the  writen  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  have  made 
them  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with 
their  inspiration  ?  The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authoritv.  A  book  writ- 
ten  by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
canonical.  It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  that  need 
startle  us  in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might 
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use  a  libertj  which  has  been  granted  without  hesita^ 
tion  to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  eveiy  age  and  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  the  advocates  of  a  different  author- 
ship for  the  book  in  question  than  that  of  Solomon  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  discard  these  statements  of  the 
text  as  mere  literaiy  devices. 

They  argue  that  in  like  manner  the  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  **  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  asserts, 
both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii,  1-21 X  a  claim 
to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though  the  absence  of  a 
Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion  from  the  Jewish 
canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  all  the  early  Christian  writers  who  quote  it  or 
refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  text  as  the  standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not 
a  few  afterwards;  But  in  reply  to  this  it  may  justly 
be  said  that  the  traditionary  character  of  tho  two 
books  is  so  different  as  to  debar  any  comparison  of 
thb  kind.     See  Wisdom,  Book  op. 

The  following  specific  objections  have  been  urged 
against  the  Solomonic  and  for  the  personated  author- 
ship of  this  book ;  1.  All  the  other  reputed  writings 
of  Solomon  have  his  name  in  the  inscription  (comp. 
Prov.  i,  1 ;  Song  of  Songs,  i,  1 ;  Psa.  Ixxvii),  whereas 
in  this  book  the  name  of  Solomon  is  studiously  avoid- 
ed, thus  showing  that  it  does  not  claim  him  as  its  act- 
ual author.  Tet  he  gives  other  equally  decisive  inti- 
mations of  his  identity,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  work  suiBcicntiy  accounts  for  this  partial  conceal- 
ment. Moreover,  in  some  of  his  other  undoubted  writ- 
ings he  employ's  similar  noms  de  plume  (Prov.  xxx,  1 ; 
XX xi,  1).  2.  The  symbolic  and  impersonal  name  Ko- 
hdeth  shows  that  Solomon  is  simply  introduced  in  an 
ideal  sense  as  the  representative  of  wisdom.  On  the 
other  liand,  it  appears  to  have  an  equally  tangible  ap- 
plication to  him  historically.  8.  This  u  indicated  by 
the  sacred  writer  himself,  who  represents  Solomon  as 
belonging  tothepcut^  inasmuch  as  he  makes  this  great 
monarch  say,  "/  was  017*^7*^)  ^^Si '*  ^^^  ^d  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  king  when  this  was  written.  That  this 
is  intended  by  the  prseterite  has  been  acknowledged 
fh)m  time  immemorial  (comp.  Midragh  RaJbha^  Mid- 
rath  JaUna  in  loc. ;  Talmud,  GiUiUj  68  b ;  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  i,  12 ;  Midrash,  Maase,  Bi-Shloma,  Ha^ 
Melech,  ed.  Jellinek  in  Beth  Ha^Midraah,  ii,  85;  Ra. 
sht  on  i,  12).  Yet  it  does  not  necessarily  require  that 
interpretation,  but  may  naturally  be  understood  as 
f  imply  referring  to  past  incidents,  e.  g.  "  I  have  been 
[and  still  am]  king."  The  passage  certainly  gives  no 
support  to  the  idea  of  a  fanciftil  authorship.  4.  This 
is  moreover  corroborated  by  various  statements  in  the 
Imok,  which  would  otherwise  be  irreconcilable,  e.  g. 
Koheleth  comparing  himself  with  a  long  succession 
of  kings  who  reigned  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (i,  16 ; 
ii,  7) :  the  term  king  m  Jenualem  (ibid.)  showing  that 
at  the  time  when  this  was  written  there  was  a  royal 
residence  in  Samaria;  the  recommendation  to  indiiid- 
volt  not  to  attempt  to  resent  the  oppression  of  a  tyran- 
nical ruler,  but  to  wait  for  a  general  revolt  (viii,  2>9) — 
a  doctrine  which  a  monarch  like  Solomon  is  not  likely 
to  propound ;  the  description  of  a  ro3ral  spendthrift, 
and  of  the  misery  he  inflicts  upon  the  land  (x,  16-19), 
which  Solomon  would  not  give  unless  he  intended  to 
write  a  satire  upon  himself.  These  historical  allu- 
sions are  too  vague  to  be  thus  pressed  into  service. 
As  to  the  political  references,  we  know  (1  Kings  xi, 
14,  28)  that  insurrectionary  manifestations  did  exist 
in  Solomon's  reign,  and  were  aLf'gravated  by  bis  rifdd 
and  exacting  government  (1  Kings  xii,  4).  It  has 
been  asked  whether  Solomon  would  have  been  likely 
to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i,  12,  or  to  describe  with  bit- 
terness the  misery  and  wrong  of  which  his  own  mis- 
government  had  been  the  cause,  as  in  iii,  16;  iv,  1 
(Jahn,  Einl.  ii,  840).  On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was 
the  writer,  the  whole  book  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
evils  which  he  had  occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no 


distinct  confession  and  repentance.  There  are  forms 
of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which  this  half  sad, 
half  scomftil  retrospect  of  a  man's  own  life — ^this  ut- 
terance of  bitter  words  by  which  he  is  condemned  out 
of  his  own  mouth  —  is  the  most  natural  expression. 
Any  individual  judgment  on  this  point  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  otherwise  than  subjective, 
and  ought  therefore  to  bias  our  estimate  of  other  evi« 
denco  as  littie  as  possible.  5.  The  state  of  oppression, 
sufferings,  and  misery  depicted  in  this  book  (i^')  1-^  i 
V,  7 ;  viii,  1-4,  10,  11 ;  x,  6-7,  20,  etc)  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  unquestionably 
shows  that  the  Jews  were  then  groaning  under  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  Persia.  There  are  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day  becoming  the 
ruler  of  to-morrow  (x,  5-7).  All  this,  it  is  said,  agrees 
with  the  glimpses  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under 
the  Persian  empu^  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with 
what  we  know  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  prov- 
inces under  its  satraps.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that 
tiiese  evils,  which  have  been  prevalent  in  all  times, 
were  alluded  to  as  specially  characteristic  of  the  writ> 
er's  day.  6.  The  &ct  that  Koheleth  is  represented  as 
indulging  in  sensual  enjojonents,  and  acquiring  ricbea 
and  &me  in  order  to  ascertcdn  vrhat  it  good /or  the  chil- 
drtn  o/men  (ii,  8-9;  iii,  12,  22,  etc.),  making  philo- 
sophical experiments  to  dis9over  the  sttrnmum  bonum^ 
is  held  to  be  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  his- 
torical Solomon,  and  to  be  an  idea  of  a  much  later 
period.  In  like  manner,  the  admonition  not  to  seek 
divine  things  in  the  profkne  books  of  the  philosophers 
(xii,  12)  are  thought  to  show  that  this  book  was  writ- 
ten when  the  speculation  of  Greece  and  Alexandria 
had  found  their  way  into  Palestine.  In  short,  tho 
doctrine  of  a  future  bar  of  judgment,  whereby  Kohe- 
leth solves  the  grand  problem  of  this  book,  when  com- 
pared with  the  vague  and  dim  intimations  respecting  a 
future  state  in  the  pre-exilian  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  is 
regarded  as  proving  that  it  is  tLpost-exiUan  production. 
But  the  untrustworthy  character  of  these  arguments 
is  evinced  by  the  parallel  case  of  the  book  of  Job  (q. 
v.).  It  is  also  urged  that  the  indications  of  the  relig- 
ions condition  of  the  people,  their  formalism  and  much 
speaking  (v,  1,  2),  theur  readiness  to  evade  tho  per- 
formance of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v,  5), 
represent  in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs 
of  which  appeared  soon  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully-developed  form  in  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi.  In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance, 
there  b  tho  agreement  between  the  use  of  "T^K^Bn 
for  the  "  angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v,  6,  Ewald,  inloe.), 
and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms  MKb)a 
hin*^,  the  **  angel"  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a  syn- 
onyme  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii,  7),  the  true  priest  being 
the  great  agent  in  accomplishing  God's  purposes. 
Significant,  though  not  conclusive  in  either  direction, 
is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  contemporaneous 
prophetic  activity  or  to  any  Messianic  hopes.  This 
might  indicate  a  time  before  such  hopes  had  become 
prevalent,  or  after  they  were  for  a  time  extinguished. 
It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of 
the  experience  through  which  the  son  of  David  had 
passed,  or  fitly  take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  persona- 
tion of  such  a  character.  The  use  throughout  the 
book  of  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the  relations 
between  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  his  people,  and 
therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  leaves  the  ques- 
tion as  to  date  nearl}'  where  it  was.  The  indications 
of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end  of  roan's  life  and  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like  those  which 
afterwards  developed  into  Sadduceeism  (iii,  19-21),  of  a 
copious  literature  connected  with  those  questions,  con- 
firm, it  is  urged  (Ewald),  the  hypothesis  of  the  later 
date.     It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  absence  of  a^y 
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lefevence  to  such  a  work  as  this  in  the  enunenition  of 
Solomon's  writings  in  1  Kings  iv,  82,  tends,  at  least,  to 
the  same  conclusion.  But  such  consideraUons  drawn 
a  mienHo  are  highly  inconclusive.  7.  The  strongest 
argoment,  however,  against  the  Solomonic  authorship 
of  this  book  is  its  vitiated  language  and  style.  It  b 
written  throoghout  with  peculiarities  of  phraseology 
which  devek>ped  themselves  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  So  convincing  is  this  fact,  that 
not  only  have  Grotius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Dd- 
derlein,  Spohn,  Jahn,  J.  £.  C.  Schmidt,  Nachtigal, 
Kaiser,  Rosenmttller,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Gesenius,  De 
Wette,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Davidson,  Meier, 
etc,  relinquished  the  Solomonic  authorship,  but  even 
such  unquestionably  orthodox  writers  as  Umbreit, 
Hengstenbeig,  Grerlach,  Yaihinger,  Stuart,  Keil,  £1> 
fiter,  etc.,  declare  most  emphatically  that  the  book  was 
written  after  the  Babylonian  captivit}' ;  and  there  b 
hardly  a  chief  rabbi  or  a  literary  Jew  to  be  found  who 
wouhi  have  the  courage  to  maintain  that  Solomon 
wrote  Koheleth.  Dr.  Herzfeld,  chief  rabbi  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  Dr.  Philippson,  chief  rabbi  of  Magdeburg ;  Dr. 
Geiger,  rabbi  of  Breslau ;  Dr.  Zunz,  Professor  Luszat> 
to.  Dr.  Krochmal,  Steinschneider,  Joet,  Grdtz,  Fttrst, 
and  a  host  of  others,  affirm  that  this  book  is  one  of  the 
latest  productions  in  the  O.-T.  canon.  We  are  more- 
over reminded  that  these  are  men  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
is  almost  vernacular,  and  that  some  of  them  write  bet- 
ter Hebrew,  and  in  a  purer  style,  than  that  of  Kohe- 
leth. With  most  readers,  however,  a  single  intima- 
tion of  the  text  itself  will  weigh  more  than  the  opin- 
ion of  these  or  all  other  learned  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Rabbinical  scholars,  who  certainly  wore  not 
inferior  in  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  appear  to  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  attributing  this  book  to  Solo- 
mon. Most  of  those  above  enumerated  are  of  very 
questionable  sentiments  on  a  point  like  this,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large,  if  not  equal, 
amount  of  learning  has  been  arrayed  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  last  of  the  above  objections,  however,  de- 
serves a  more  minute  consideration. 

Many  opponents  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  £c- 
rlwsiastes  have  certainly  gone  much  too  far  in  their 
assertions  respecting  the  impurity  of  its  language. 
The  GrBcisms  which  Zirkle  thought  that  he  had  found 
have  now  generally  been  given  up.     The  Babbinisms 
likewise  could  not  stand  the  proof.     The  words,  signi- 
fications, and  forms  which  seem  to  appertain  to  a  later 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  Chaldaisms,  an 
abundance   of  which   Knobel  gathered,  require,  as 
Herzfeld  has  shown  (in  his  Coffuneniary,  published  at 
Braunschweig,  1838,  p.  13  sq.),  to  be  much  sifted.    Ac- 
cording to  Herzfeld,  there  are  in  Ecclesiastes  not  more 
than  between  eleven  and  fifteen  **  young  Hebrew"  ex- 
pressions and  constructions,  and  between  eight  and 
ten  Chaldusms.     Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the 
book  does  not  belong  to  the  productions  of  the  first, 
but  rather  to  the  second  period  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage.    This  alone  would  not  fully  disprove  the  an- 
thonhip  of  Solomon,  for  it  would  not  necessarily  throw 
the  production  Into  the  latest  period  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture.   We  could  suppose  that  Solomon,  in  a  philo- 
sophical work,  found  the  pure  Hebrew  language  to  be 
insaflkient,  and  had,  therefore,  recourw  to  the  Chal- 
daiziog  popular  dialect,  by  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
book-language  was  entirely  displaced.     This  supposi- 
tion could  not  be  rejected  a  priori^  since  almost  every 
one  of  the  Hebrew  authors  before  the  e.xile  did  the  [ 
same,  although  in  a  less  degree.    It  has  been  thought, 
however,  that  the  striking  difference  between  the  lan- 
giisge  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  language  of  the  Prov- 
erbs renders  that  explanation  quite  inadmissible.    This 
diflerence  would  prove  little  if  the  two  books  belonged 
to  two  entirely  different  classes  of  literature — ^tbat  is, 
if  Ecclesiastes  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Proverbs 
ts  the  SoHg  of  Solomon  does ;  but  since  Ecclesiastes 
*nd  the  Ptx)verbs  belong  essentially  to  the  same  class, 


the  argument  taken  Arom  the  difference  of  style  can 
only  be  avoided  by  attributing  it  to  the  effect  of  great- 
er age  in  the  writer.  The  occurrence  of  Chaldee  words 
and  forms  in  any  Hebrew  document  is  by  no  means  a 
certain  and  invariable  indication  of  lateness  of  compo- 
sition. We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  archai^^ms, 
and  words  and  forms  peculiar  to  the  poetic  style,  from 
Chaldaisms  of  the  later  period.  Moreover,  the  He- 
brew writings  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  l>e- 
ing  so  few  in  number,  it  is  of  course  much  more  diffi- 
cult decisively  to  determine  the  period  to  which  any 
of  these  writings  belongs  by  the  peculiar  form  of  lan- 
guage which  it  presents,  than  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  preserved  to  us  a  larger  number  of  docu- 
ments of  different  ages  to  assist  us  in  forming  our  de- 
cision. Still,  from  the  materials  within  our  reach, 
scanty  though  they  are,  we  would  naturally  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
not  altogether  certain,  indeed,  but  decidedly  un&vor- 
able  to  an  early  date ;  for  it  needs  but  a  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  book  to  convince  us  that  in  language  and 
style  it  not  only  differs  widely  from  the  other  writings 
of  the  age  of  Solomon,  but  liears  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  latest  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  (1.) 
One  class  of  words  .employed  by  the  writer  of  Ecclesi- 
astes we  find  rors/jr  employed  in  the  earlier  books  of 
Scripture,  y>v7«en/4f  in  the  later,  i.  e.  in  those  written 
during  or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Thus  sha- 
lai\  abo,  he  ruUd  (Ecclcs.  ii,  19;  v,  18;  vi,  2;  viii, 
9),  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Nehemiah  and  Esther. 
The  derived  noun  liiabu,  tJUli<m',  rule  (ch.  viii,  4. 8), 
is  f5und  only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel ;  but  hd'^iciD, 
thciUU\  rukr^  appears  once  in  the  earlier  Scriptures 
(Gen.  xlii,  6).  Under  this  head  may  also  be  men- 
tioned r^lS?^,  malkuth'y  hngdom  (ch.  iv,  14),  rare  in 
the  earlier  Scriptures,  but  found  above  forty  times  in 
Esther  and  Daniel ;  and  HS'^^^i  ^^in<ih%  province 
(ch.  ii,  8 ;  v,  7),  which  appears  also  in  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  lamentations,  Ezekiel,  and  likewise 
in  1  Kin^  xx,  14-19,  where  "princes  of  the  provinces" 
are  mentioned  among  the  officers  of  king  Ahab,  but 
in  none  of  the  earlier  Scriptures.  (2.)  A  second  class 
includes  those  words  which  are  nercr  found  in  any  He- 
brew writing  of  earlier  date  than  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, but  are  found  in  the  later  books :  as  yc),  m* 
man^,  ttt  time  (ch.  iii,  l)=^^^b,  which  we  meet  with 
in  Hebrew  only  in  Neh.  ii,  6  and  Esth.  ix,  27, 31,  but 
in  the  biblical  Chaldee  and  in  the  Targums  frequent- 
ly ;  DAHp,  pUhgam'y  sentence  (chap,  viii,  11),  which  op- 
pears  in  Hebrew  only  in  Esth.  i,  20,  but  in  Chaldee 
frequently.  (If  this  word  be,  as  b  commonly  sup- 
posed, of  Persian  origin,  its  appearance  only  in  the 
later  Jewish  writings  is  at  once  accounted  for.  See 
Rodiger's  AddUiont  to  Gesenius*s  Thesaurus.)  2P^^, 
madda'^  (ch.  x,  20),  a  derivation  of  IT^^,  to  know,  found 
only  in  2  Chron.  and  Daniel,  and  also  in  Chaldee ;  and 
the  particles  ^^K,  t^ti^  t/(cb.  vi,  6),  and  "jSSI,  beken% 
/Aen,  so  (ch.  viii,  10),  found  in  no  earlier  Hebrew  book 
than  Esther.  From  this  enumeration  it  appears  that 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  resembles  the  book  of  Esther 
in  some  of  the  most  distinctive  peculiarities  of  its  lan- 
guage. (3.)  A  third  class  embraces  those  words  which 
are  not  found  even  in  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  latest 
period,  but  only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  or 
in  the  Targums,  as  *|i"in%  yiihron\  profit,  which  is 
used  nine  times  in  Ecclesiastes,  never  in  any  other 
scriptural  writing,  but  frequently  in  the  Targums,  un- 
der the  slightly  modified  form  ytUhran;  so  also  '^S^, 
hebar',  already,  long  ago,  which  recurs  eight  times  in 
this  book ;  "j^Pl,  takan"  (ch.  i,  15 ;  vii,  13 ;  xii, 9).  found 
also  in  Chaldee  (Dan.  iv,  88,  etc.) ;  r\^7'>,  reuth',  de- 
sire,  recurring  five  times,  and  also  in  the  Chaldee  por* 
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tkms  of  Ezra ;  'ji''?'?  (chap,  i,  17,  etc.),  Ijp?  (ch.  i,  18, 
etc.),  y^^^  (cb.  X,'  8).  (4.)  Other  peculiarities,  such 
as  the  frequent  use  of  the  participle,  the  rare  appear- 
ance of  the  "vav  consecutive,"  the  various  uses  of  the 
relative  particle,  concur  with  the  characteristics  al- 
ready  noted  in  affixing  to  the  language  and  style  of 
this  lx)ok  the  stamp  of  that  transition  period  when  the 
Hebrew  language,  soon  about  to  give  place  to  the 
Chaldee,  had  already  lost  its  ancient  purity,  and  be- 
come debased  by  the  absorption  of  many  Chaldee  ele- 
ments. The  prevalence  of  abstract  forms  again,  char- 
acteristic of  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  urged  as 
belonging  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in 
the  development  of  Hebrew  thought  and  language. 
The  answers  given  to  these  objections  by  the  defend' 
ers  of  the  received  belief  are  (Fteston,  EccUs.  p.  7),  (a) 
that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  forms 
may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew, 
though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant 
writings ;  and  (b)  that  so  far  as  they  are  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learned 
them  from  his  *' strange  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  other  countries.  (See  Da- 
vidson, Home's  Introd.  new  ed.  ii,  787). 

As  to  the  date  of  Ecclesiastes,  these  argnmenta  of 
recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  traditional 
belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  belief  might  almost  be  content  to  rest 
their  case  upon  the  discordant  hypotheses  of  their  op- 
ponents. On  the  assumption  that  the  book  belongs, 
not  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  to  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  captivity,  the  dates  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  it  occupy  a  range  of  more  than  800  years. 
Grotius  supposes  Zembbabel  to  l)e  referred  to  in  xii, 
11,  as  the  "One  Shepherd"  {Comm,  in  Ecclet.  in  loc), 
and  so  far  agrees  with  Keil  {EinUiUmg  in  das  A.  7\). 
who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ew- 
aid  and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period 
of  Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedoni- 
an rule ;  Bcrtholdt,  the  period  l>etween  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Hitzig,  circ.  B.C. 
204 ;  Hartmann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  etc.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  different  periods  to  which 
it  has  been  assigned : 

Nachtigal^  between  Solomon  and  Jeremiah Vlt^-RSfi 

f^chmidt,  jRhn,  etc.lietween  M«na««eh  and  Zedekiah  609-5(^ 
Grotiu^Kaij*er,Eicnhorn,  etc,  shortly  after  tlie  exile  636-^H) 

Umbrelt,  the  Persian  period 53S-R38 

Van  der  llardt«  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  II  and  Darius  464^404 
Rooenmiiller,  between  Nehemiah  and  Alexander  the 

Great 4.VU833 

HenRstenberg,  Stuart,  Keil 438 

Kwald,  a  century  before  Alexander  the  Great 480 

Gerlach^  alwut  the  year 400 

De  Wctte,  Knobel.  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  Penian  and 

the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  period 800-300 

BcrgHt,  during  Alexander's  sojourn  in  Palestine 833 

Bertholdt,  between  Alexander  and  Ant.  Epiphanes  . .  833-164 

Kirk(>l,the  Syrian  period SIS-IU 

llltxlg,  about  the  year 204 

Supposing  it  were  proved  that  Solomon  u  only  in- 
troduced as  the  speaker,  the  question  arises  why  the 
author  adopted  this  form.  The  usual  reply  is,  that 
Solomon,  among  the  Israelites,  had,  as  it  were,  the 
prerogative  of  wisdom,  and  hence  the  author  was  in- 
duced to  put  into  Solomon's  mouth  that  wisdom  which 
he  intended  to  proclaim,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  forging  a  supposititious  volume.  This  reply 
contains  some  truth,  bnt  it  does  not  exhaust  the  mat- 
ter. The  chief  object  of  the  author  was  to  communi- 
cate wisdom  in  general ;  but  next  to  this,  as  appears 
fW)m  ch.  i,  12  sq.,  he  intended  to  inculcate  the  vanity 
of  human  pursuits.  Now,  from  the  mouth  of  no  one 
could  more  aptly  proceed  the  proclamation  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  all  earthly  things  than  f^om  the  mouth  of 
Solomon,  who  had  possessed  them  in  all  their  fulness ; 
at  whose  command  were  wisdom,  riches,  and  pleasures 
in  abundance,  and  who  had  therefore  full  opportuni- 
ty to  experience  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is  earthly. 


On  the  other  band,  if  wo  adopt  the  traditionary  view 
that  Solomon  was  the  author,  we  avoid  all  these  doubt* 
ful  expedients  and  pious  frauds ;  and,  as  no  other  can^* 
didate  appears,  we  shall  be  safest  in  coinciding  with 
that  ancient  oi^nion.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  may 
be  explained  (as  in  the  book  of  Job)  by  supposing  that 
the  work  was  written  by  Solomon  during  a  season  of 
penitence  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  edited  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  by  Ezra. 

III.  Canonieitjf, — ^The  earliest  catalogues  which  th« 
Jews  have  transmitted  to  us  of  their  sacred  writings 
give  this  book  as  forming  part  of  the  canon  (I^Iishna. 
Yadaim,  iir,  6;  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra^  14).  All  the 
ancient  versions,  therefore — vis.  the  Septuagint,  which 
was  made  before  the  Christian  ssra ;  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmacbus,  and  Theodotion,  which  belong  to 
the  second  century  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  cat- 
alogue of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (fl.  A.D.  170)— in- 
clude Ecclesiastes.  Some  singular  passages  in  the 
Talmud  indicate,  however,  that  the  recognition  was 
not  altogether  unhesitating,  and  that  it  was  at  least 
questioned  how  fiir  the  book  was  one  which  it  was  ex* 
pedient  to  place  among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read 
publicly.  Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna, 
Skabbatk,  c.  x,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p. 
74 ;  Midrash,  fol.  114  a ;  Preston,  p.  18)  that  *'  the  wise 
men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  KoHeleth,  because  they 
found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy,"  and  *' words  oon* 
tradictory  to  each  other;"  that  the  reason  they  did  not 
secrete  it  was  "because  its  beginning  and  end  'were 
consistent  with  the  law ;"  that  when  they  examined  it 
more  carefully  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  **  We  have 
looked  closely  into  the  book  KoAeleth,  and  discovered 
a  meaning  in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages 
is  of  course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan 
and  teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  impor- 
tance also  as  indicating  Uut  it  must  have  commended 
itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  generation  either  on 
account  of  the  external  authority  by  which  it  was 
sanctioned,  or  because  they  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
its  meaning,  and  were  less  startled  by  its  apparent  dif« 
Acuities.  (See  Bab,  MfgiUa^  7,  a;  Bab.  Talm.  Sab- 
bath^ 80,  a;  Midrash,  Va^ikra  Jiabba,  xxviii;  Mishna, 
Edayothf  v,  8 ;  Jerome,  Comment,  xii,  18.)  Traces  of 
this  controveniy  are  to  be  found  in  a  singular  discus- 
sion between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  turn- 
ing on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  l<y  R. 
Ob.  de  Bartenora  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus.  iv,  349). 

Within  the  Christian  Church,  the  divine  inspiration 
of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
was  denied  by  Theodoms  of  Mopsuestia.  In  recent 
times,  the  accusers  of  Ecclesiastes  liave  been  Augnsti« 
De  Wette,  and  Knobel ;  but  their  accusations  are  based 
on  mere  misunderstandings.  They  are  especially  as 
follows :  (1.)  The  author  is  said  to  incline  towards  a 
moral  epicurism.  All  his  ethical  admonitions  and 
doctrines  tend  to  promote  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  But  let  us  consider  above  all  what  tendency 
and  disposition  it  is  to  which  the  author  addrefses  his 
admonition,  serenely  and  contentedly  to  enjoy  God's 
gifts.  He  addresses  this  admonition  to  that  specula- 
tion which  will  not  rest  before  it  has  penetrated  the 
whole  depth  of  the  inscrutable  councils  of  God ;  to 
that  murmuring  which  bewails  the  badness  of  times, 
and  quarrels  with  God  about  the  suiTerings  of  our  ter- 
rene existence;  to  that  gloomy  piety  which  wearies 
itself  in  imaginary  good  works  and  external  strictness, 
with  a  view  to  wrest  salvation  from  God;  to  that  av- 
arice which  gathers,  not  knowing  for  whom ;  making 
the  means  of  existence  our  highest  aim ;  buil(Ung  upon 
an  uncertain  futurity  which  is  in  the  hand  of  God 
alone.  When  the  author  addresses  levity  he  speaks 
quite  otherwise.  For  instance,  in  ch.  vii,  2,  4,  **  It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house 
of  feasting ;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men ;  and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.    Sorrow  is  better  than 
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Ikaghter,  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the 
heart  is  made  better.  The  heart  of  the  wise  man  is  in 
the-hooM  of  mourning,  bnt  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the 
house  of  mirth."  The  nature  of  the  joy  recommended 
by  the  aatbor  is  ahso  misunderstood.  Unrestrained 
merriment  and  giddy  sensuality  belong  to  those  vani- 
ties which  oar  author  enumerates.  He  says  to  laugh- 
ter, Thou  art  mad,  and  to  joy,  What  art  thou  doing  ? 
He  says,  ch.  -vii,  6,  6,  '*  It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke 
of  the  wise  than  for  a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools. 
For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the 
laughter  of  a  fool ;  tliis  also  is  vanity."  That  joy 
wliich  he  recommends  is  joy  in  God.  It  is  not  the  op- 
posite, bnt  the  fruit  of  the  fear  of  God.  How  insepa- 
rable tlKse  are  is  shown  in  passages  like  ch.  v,  6 ;  vii, 
IB;  iii,  12:  "I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  them, 
but  for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life ;" 
and  in  many  similar  passages,  but  especially  ch.  xi,  9, 
10,  and  xii,  1, "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,"  etc  In  reference  to  these  passa- 
ges Ewald  says  (p.  180),  *^  Finally,  in  order  to  remove 
erery  doubt,  and  to  speak  with  perfect  clearness,  he 
directs  us  to  the  eternal  judgment  of  Grod,  concerning 
sn  the  doings  of  man,  and  inculcates  that  man,  in  the 
midst  of  momentary  enjoyment,  should  never  forget 
the  whole  futurity,  the  account  and  the  consequences 
of  lus  doings,  the  Creator  and  the  Judge."  Ewald 
adds  (p.  227),  in  reference  to  the  conclusion,  **  In  order 
to  obviate  every  possible  misunderstanding  of  this 
writing,  there  is,  ver.  18,  once  more  briefly  indicated 
that  its  tendency  is  not,  by  the  condemnation  of  mur- 
moring,  to  recommend  an  unbridled  life,  but  rather 
to  teach,  in  haimony  with  the  best  old  lK)oks,  the  fear 
of  God,  in  which  the  whole  man  consists,  or  that  true 
singleness  of  life,  satisfying  the  whole  man,  and  which 
comprehends  everything  else  that  is  truly  human.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  limit  the  principle  of  joy  which 
tilts  book  recommends  again  and  again  in  various 
ways  and  in  the  meet  impressive  manner,  and  to  refer 
this  joy  to  a  still  higher  truth,  since  it  is  so  liable  to 
be  misunderstood.  (2.)  It  is  objected  that  in  his  views 
concerning  the  government  of  the  world  the  author 
was  strongly  inclined  to  fittalisra,  according  to  which 
CTerything  in  this  world  progresses  with  an  eternally 
unchangeable  step ;  and  that  he  by  this  fatalism  was 
(3.)  misled  into  a  moral  scepticism,  having  attained  on 
his  dogmatical  l>asis  the  conviction  of  tlie  inability  of 
man,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  to  reach  his  aim. 
However,  this  so-called  fatalism  of  our  author  in  noth- 
mg  else  bat  what  our  Lord  teaches  (Matt,  vi,  25) : 
*Take  no  thought,*  etc.  And  as  to  the  moral  scepti- 
cism, our  author  certainly  inculcates  that  man  with  all 
his  endeavors  can  do  notiiing ;  but  at  the  same  time 
be  recommends  the  fear  of  God  as  the  never-failing 
means  of  salvation.  Man  in  himself  can  do  nothing, 
bat  in  God  he  can  do  all.  It  is  quite  clear  from  ch. 
vii,  16, 18,  where  both  self-righteousness  and  wisdom, 
when  separated  fh>m  Grod,  are  described  as  equally  de- 
structive, and  opposite  to  them  is  placed  the  fear  of 
God,  as  being  their  common  antithesis,  tliat  our  au- 
thor, by  pointing  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  did  not 
mean  to  undermine  morality :  *  He  that  feareth  God 
comes  out  from  them  all.'  If  our  author  were  given 
to  moral  scepticism,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
teach  retribution,  which  he  inculcates  in  numerous 
passages,  and  which  are  not  contradicted  by  others,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  retribution  in  individual  dr- 
comstances  is  frequently  obscure  and  enigmatical. 
Where  is  that  advocate  for  retribution  who  is  not  com- 
pelled to  confiess  this  as  well  as  our  author  ?  (4.)  This 
book  has  given  offence  also,  by  ch.  iii,  21,  and  similar 
passages,  concerning  immortality.  But  the  assertion 
tliat  tliere  is  expressed  here  some  doubt  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  based  on  a  wrong  gram- 
matical perception.  The  n  cannot,  according  to  its 
poBctiiation,  be  the  interrogative,  bnt  must  be  the  ar- 


ticle ;  and  our  author  elsewhere  asserts  positively  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality  (ch.  xii,  7).  How 
it  happens  that  he  did  not  give  to  this  doctrine  a  pre- 
vailing influen<»  upon  his  mode  of  treating  his  subject 
has  lately  been  investigated  by  Heyder,  in  his  essay 
entitled  Eccleticuta  de  Tmmorialilate  Animi  SaUeniice 
(Erlangen,  1838)."  (See  Dr.  Nordheimer,  on  The  Phi- 
lotophjf  of  EccUsiatiegj  in  the  Amer.  Bib,  Bepos,  July, 
1888.) — Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

IV.  Plan  and  ConUfU9.-^Th6  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
comes  before  us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the 
writings  of  the  O.  T.,  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
commentators.  Elsewhere  there  are  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  meaning  of  different  passages.  Here 
there  is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  whole  book.  7'he  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its  teaching 
— did  not  know  wliat  to  make  of  it — but  gave  way  to 
the  authority  of  men  more  discerning  than  themselves. 
The  traditional  statement,  however,  that  this  was 
among  the  Scriptures  which  were  not  read  by  any  one 
under  the  age  of  thirty  (Crit,  Sac.  Amama  m  EceUs,, 
but  with  a  "  nescio  ubi"  as  to  his  authority),  indicates 
the  continuance  of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks 
of  Jerome  {Pra/i  in  Ecde$.j  Canon,  in  Ecdes,  xii,  13) 
show  that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters.  The  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought  by  Philastrius  of 
Brescia  (circ.  A.D.  380)  against  some  heretics  who  re- 
jected it  as  teaching  a  false  morality,  shows  that  the 
obscurity  which  had  been  a  stambling-block  to  Jewish 
teachers  was  not  removed  fur  Christians.  The  fisict 
that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  accused  at  the  fifth 
general  council  of  calling  in  question  the  authority 
and  inspiration  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles, 
indicates  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  he  was  the 
precursor  of  the  spirit  of  modem  criticism.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  this  book. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent  devel- 
opments of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost  incredi- 
ble divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his  broad, 
clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man's  heart,  sees 
in  it  (^Propf.  in  Ecdea.)  a  noble  "  Politica  vel  (Econo- 
mica,"  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles 
and  disordera  of  human  society  to  a  true  endurance 
and  reasonable  enjo}'ment.  Grotius  (JPraf.  in  EccUa.') 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  a  plan  or  order  of 
thought,  and  finds  in  it  only  a  collection  of  mtmy 
maxims,  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great 
problems  of  human  life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of 
the  different  definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warburton 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  Works^  iv,  154)  have  seen  in 
the  language  of  ii,  18-21,  a  proof  that  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  no  part  of  the  transmitted 
creed  of%Israel.  Othera  (Patrick,  Des  Voeux,  David- 
son, Mendelssohn)  contend  that  the  special  purpose  of 
the  book  was  to  assert  that  truth  against  the  denial 
of  a  sensual  scepticism.  Others,  the  Ister  Germsn 
critics,  of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest 
and  best  type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one- 
sided ;  and,  while  admitting  that  the  book  contains  the 
germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sadducse- 
an,  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  point 
out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  as  consisting 
in  a  tranquil,  calm  enjoyment  of  the  good  that  comes 
from  God  {Poei.  Buck,  iv,  180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficient)y 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  simply  what  it 
professes  to  be — ^the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
ence looldng  back  upon  his  past  life,  and  looking  ixat 
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Upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which  snironnd  him. 
Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his  premises  and  concla- 
fiions  with  a  logical  completeness.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  the  absence  of  a  formal  arrangement  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hebrew  mind  in  all  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment (Lowth,  De  Sac.  Poet  ffeb,  Proel.  xxiv),  or 
that  it  was  the  special  mark  of  the  declining  literature 
of  the  period  that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  Poet, 
BUch.  iv,  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  general- 
ly to  all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the  great- 
est works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritual  life  of 
mankind.  In  proportion  as  a  man  has  passed  out  of 
the  region  of  traditional,  easily-systematized  knowl- 
edge, and  has  lived  under  the  influence  of  great 
thoughts — possessed  by  them,  yet  hardly  mastering 
them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  scientific  classifica- 
tion— are  we  likely  to  find  this  apparent  want  of  meth- 
od. The  true  utterances  of  such  a  man  are  the  rec- 
ords of  his  struggles  after  truth,  of  his  occasional 
glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  discovery.  The  treatise 
De  fmiiatione  Christiy  the  PenUe$  of  Pascal,  Augus- 
tine's Cor/esffOM,  widely  as  they  differ  in  other  points, 
have  this  feature  in  common.  If  the  writer  conscious- 
ly reproduces  the  stages  through  which  he  has  passed, 
the  form  he  adopts  may  either  be  essentially  dramatic, 
or  it  may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  which 
have  brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  anoth- 
er which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience.  The 
writer  of  Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  interwoven  both 
the  latter  methods,  and  hedce,  in  part,  the  obscurity 
which  has  made  it  so  pre-eminently  the  stumbling- 
block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a  didactic  moralist 
writing  a  homily  on  virtue.  He  is  not  a  prophet  de- 
livering a  message  fVom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  a  sinful 
people.  He  is  a  man  who  has  sinned  in  giving  way 
to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  that  sin  in  satiety  and  weariness  of  life ;  in  whom 
the  mood  of  spirit,  over-reflective,  indisposed  to  action, 
of  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques, 
Richard  II,  three  distinct  examples,  has  become  dom- 
inant in  its  darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this 
been  under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and 
has  learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach 
him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Roster  and 
Yaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  recurring  burden  of  "Vanity  of  vanities"  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  one  cycle  of  experience ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking  this,  accord- 
ingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  upon  the  whole  book 
as  tailing  into  four  divisions,  each,  to  a  certain  extent, 
running  parallel  with  the  others  in  its  order  and  re- 
sults, and  closing  with  that  which,  in  its  position  no 
less  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.'' 

(I.)  Cb.  i  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book,  more 
than  any  other,  has  the  character  of  a  personal  con- 
fession. The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the 
phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  experi- 
ence had  led  him  (i,  2, 3).  To  the  man  who  is  thus  sa- 
tiated with  life,  the  order  and  regularity  of  nature  are 
oppressive  (i,  4--7) ;  nor  is  he  led,  as  in  Uie  90th  Psalm, 
fVom  the  things  that  are  transitory  to  the  thought  of 
One  whose  years  are  ftfom  eternity.  In  the  midst  of 
the  ever-recurring  changes  he  finds  no  progress.  That 
which  seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old 
(i,  a-11).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which 
he  had  fiiUen,  ho  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had 


travelled  thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after  wis* 
dom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  hini  (i,  13), 
but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was 
no  satis&ction  in  its  possession.  It  could  not  remedj 
the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  cropked  straight  (i, 
15).  The  first  experiment  in  the  search  after  happi- 
ness had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It  was  one  to 
which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts  and  high  fortunes 
are  continually  tempted — ^to  surround  himself  with  all 
the  appliances  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  yet  in  thought 
to  hold  himself  above  it  (ii,  1-9),  making  his  Tery  vo- 
luptuousness part  of  the  experience  which  was  to  en- 
large his  store  of  wisdom.  This— which  one  may  pex^ 
haps  call  the  Goethean  idea  of  life — was  what  now  pos- 
sessed him.  But  this  ailso  failed  to  give  him  peace  (if, 
11).  Had  he  not  then  exhausted  all  human  experi- 
ence and  found  it  profitless  ?  (ii,  12).  If  for  a  moment 
he  found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  excelleth 
folly,  and  that  he  was  wise  (ii,  13, 14),  it  was  soon  dark- 
ened again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii,  15).  The  wise 
man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii,  16).  This  is  enough  to  make 
even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  his  labor  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii,  20).  Yet  this 
very  despair  leads  to  the  remedy.  The  first  section 
closes  with  that  which,  in  different  forms,  is  the  main 
lesson  of  the  book — ^to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actual- 
ly around  one  (ii,  24) — to  substitute  for  the  reckless, 
feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  enjoyment  which 
men  may  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life ;  this 
is  from  the  hand  of  God.  On  ever}*thing  else  there  is 
written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

(II.)  Ch.  iii,  1-vl,  9.  The  order  of  thought  in  this 
section  has  a  different  starting-point.  One  who  looked 
out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  man's  life 
might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of  that  variety,  traces 
of  an  order.  There  are  times,  and  seasons  for  each 
of  them,  in  their  turn,  even  as  there  are  for  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world  of  nature  (iii,  1-8).  The  heart  of 
man,  with  its  changes,  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii, 
11),  and  is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  firom  this  there 
comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience. Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of 
life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  one  ac- 
cepts the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii, 
13).  The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  na- 
ture, which  before  had  been  irritating  and  disturbing, 
now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If  we  suffer,  others 
have  suffered  before  us  (iii,  15).  God  is  seeking  out 
the  past  and  reproducing  it  If  men  repeat  injustice 
and  oppression,  God  also  in  the  appointed  season  re- 
peats his  judgments  (iii,  16, 17).  It  i3  true  that  this 
thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side,  and  this 
cannot  be  ignored.  If  men  come  and  pass  away,  sub- 
ject to  laws  and  changes  like  those  of  the  natural 
world,  then,  it  would  seem,  man  has  no  pre-eminence 
above  the  beast  (iii,  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  All 
are  of  the  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii,  20).  There 
is  no  immediate  denial  of  this  conclusion.  It  was  to 
this  that  the  Preacher's  experience  and  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  person- 
al being  of  man  terminates  with  his  death,  he  has  still 
the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that  all  is  darkness 
beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is  nothing  better  on 
this  side  of  it  than  the  temper  of  a  tranquil  enjoyment 
(in,  22). 

The  transition  from  this  result  to  the  opening 
thoughts  of  ch.  iv  seems  at  first  somewhat  abrupU 
But  the  Preacher  is  retracing  the  paths  by  which  he 
had  been  actually  led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in 
which  ho  had  then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake 
of  a  formal  continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggednesa. 
The  new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  leama  to 
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flyrapathize  with  suffering  Qy,  1).  At  first  this  does 
bat  multiply  his  perplexities.  The  world  is  out  of 
joint.  Men  are  so  fall  of  misery  that  death  is  better 
than  life  (ir,  2}.  Saccessful  energy  exposes  men  to 
envy  (i  v,  4).  Indolence  leads  to  poverty  (i v,  5).  Here, 
too^  he  who  steers  clear  of  both  extremes  has  the  best 
pottion  (iv,  6).  The  man  who  heaps  np  riches  stands 
lUme  without  kindred  to  share  or  inherit  them,  and 
loses  all  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  haman  fel- 
lowship (iv,  8-12).  Moreover,  in  this  sorvey  of  life  on 
a  large  scale;  as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there 
if  a  cyde  which  is  ever  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who  steps 
from  hia  prison  to  a  throne  (iv,  13, 14).  But  he  too  has 
his  successor.  There  are  generations  without  limit 
before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him  (iii,  15, 16).  All 
human  greatness  is  swallowed  up  in  the  great  stream 
of  time. 

The  opening  thought  of  ch.  v  again  presents  the  ap- 
peamnce  of  abruptness,  but  it  is  because  the  survey  of 
homan  life  takes  a  yet  wider  range.     The  eye  of  the 
Preacher  passes  ttom  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the 
worshippers  in  the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious 
men.    Have  they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path 
to  wisdom  and  happiness  ?     The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
show  themselves  in  their  worst  forms.     Hypocrisy, 
unseemly  prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses — that  was 
what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed  pre- 
seated  to  him  (v,  1-6).     The  command  ''  Fear  thou 
God,'*  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part  in  a  relig- 
ion such  as  this.     But  Uiat  command  also  suggested 
the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that  prevalence  of 
injustice  and  oppression  which  had  b^ore  weighed 
down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer.     Above  all  tyranny 
of  petty  governors,  above  the  might  of  the  king  him- 
self, there  was  the  power  of  the  Highest  (v,  8) ;  and  his 
judgment  was  manifest  even  upon  earth.     Was  there, 
after  all,  so  great  an  inequality  ?    Was  God's  purpose, 
that  the  earth  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted? 
(t,  9).     Was  the  rich  man  with  his  cares  And  fears 
happier  than  the  laboring  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet 
vithoBt  riches  ?  (v,  1(^12).     Was  there  anything  per- 
nanoit  in  that  wealth  of  his  ?     Did  he  not  leave  the 
world  naked  as  he  entered  it?    And  if  sordid  not  all 
this  bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before  ?    Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all  dis- 
torbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man  on  earth. 
Let  this  be  received  as  from  God.     Kot  the  outward 
means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of  enjoyment  is  his 
gift  (v,  18, 19).     Short  as  life  may  be,  if  a  man  thus 
enjoys,  he  makes  the  most  of  it.     God  approves  and 
answers  his  cheerfulness.     Is  not  this  better  than  the 
ficbes  or  length  of  days  on  which  men  set  their  hearts  ? 
(vi,  1-5).     All  are  equal  in  death ;  all  are  nearly  equal 
in  Ufe  (vi,  6).     To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually 
befisre  them  is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of 
tiie  spirit  (vi,  9). 

(III.)  Chap,  vi,  lO-'Viu,  15.     So  far  the  lines  of 
thooght  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.    The 
ethial  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's  expe- 
rience had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher  forms  of 
Epienreanism.     But  the  seeker  could  not  rest  in  this, 
and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts  at  once  more 
trembling  and  leading  to  a  higher  truth.     The  spirit 
of  man  looks  before  and  «fter,  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  future  vex  it  (vi,  12).    A  good  name  is  better, 
as  being  more  permanent,  than  riches  (vii,  1) ;  death 
is  better  than  life,  the  house  of  mourning  than  the 
house  of  feasting  (vii,  2).    Self-command  and  the  spir- 
it of  calm  endurance  are  a  better  safeguard  against 
viic  speculations  than  any  form  of  enjojrment  (vii,  8, 
^  10).    This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defence,  as  lower 
thiagi  in  their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to 
that  have  it  (Tii,  12).    So  ftr  there  are  signs  of 


a  clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes  an 
oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old  problems 
(vii,  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-solution  of  them 
(vii,  18),  suggests  also  calmness,  caution,  humility  in 
dealing  with  them  (vii,  22) ;  but  this  is  again  followed 
by  a  relapse  into  the  bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure- 
seeker.  The  search  after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been 
in  his  experience,  had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that, 
though  men  were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked 
still  (vii,  26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had 
appeared  before  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii  we  find 
the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as  before.  There 
are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery  of  man  (viii,  6), 
and  the  confusions  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
(viii,  10, 11),  the  old  conclusion  that  enjoyment  (such 
enjoyment  as  is  compatible  with  the  fear  of  God)  is 
the  only  wisdom  (viii,  15). 

(IV.)  Chap,  viii,  16-xii,  8.  After  the  pause  implied 
in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v,  15,  the  Preach- 
er retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wanderings.  This 
time  the  thought  with  which  he  starts  is  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  inability  of  man  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  by  which  he  is  surrounded  (viii,  17),  of  the 
nothingness  of  man  when  death  is  thought  of  as  end- 
ing all  things  (ix,  8-6)^  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoying 
life  while  we  may  (ix,  7-10),  of  the  evils  which  affect 
nations  or  individual  man  (ix,  11, 12).  The  wide  ex- 
perience of  the  Preacher  suggests  sharp  and  pointed 
sayings  as  to  these  evils  (x,  1-20),  each  true  and 
weighty  in  itself,  but  not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer 
standing-ground  or  clearer  solution  of  the  problems 
which  oppress  him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  us 
how  clear  an  insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of  man- 
kind may  coexist  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit 
after  truth.  In  ch.  xi,  however,  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more  that 
of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in  clearer  and 
higher  notes.  The  conclusions  of  previous  trains  of 
thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are  placed  .under  a 
new  law  and  brought  into  a  more  harmonious  whole. 
The  end  of  man's  life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  him- 
self only,  but  to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  un- 
certainties or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his  ef- 
forts (xi,  1-4).  His  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there 
are  things  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which 
he  cannot  solve  (xi,  5),  and  to  eigoy,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  his  youth,  whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on 
him  (xi,  9).  But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for  en- 
joyment; and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
crushed,  is  yet  to  be  tampered  by  the  thought  that  it 
cannot  last  forever,  and  that  it  too  is  subject  to  God's 
law  of  retribution  (xi,  9, 10).  The  secret  of  a  true  life 
is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigor  of  his  youth 
to  God  (xii,  1).  It  is  well  to  do  this  before  the  night 
comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of  age  benumbs  all  the 
faculties  of  sense  (xii,  2, 6),  before  the  spirit  returns  to 
Grod  who  gave  it.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out 
once  more  the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things 
earthly  (xii,  8) ;  but  it  leads  also  to  "  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of 
thought  and  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  lead- 
ing the  seeker  after  wisdom,  that  **to  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments"  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able ;  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fulfil  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming  dis- 
orders of  the  world  (xii,  18, 14).  (See  two  articles  on 
the  plan  and  structure  of  the  book  of  Scdencutes^  in  the 
Method.  Quart,  Sev.  far  April  and  July,  1849,  modified 
by  Dr.  M*CUntock  ftom  Vaihinger,  in  the  T&eol.  Stud. 
«.  Krit.  for  July,  1848 ;  also  an  article  by  Gurlitt  in  the 
Stud,  u,  Krit.  for  1864,  ii). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would  per* 
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haps  be  8pme  plaosibiliCj  In  the  h^'pothesis  that  xii,  8 
had  been  the  original  conolasionf  and  that  the  epilogue 
of  zii,  9-14  had  been  added,  eitbei*  by  another  writer, 
or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  aubeeqnent  revision.  The 
verses  (9-12)  have  the  character  of  a  panegyric  de- 
signed to  give  weight  to  the  aatborityof  the  teacher. 
The  two  tliat  now  stand  as  the  conclusion  may  nat- 
urally have  originated  in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  clew 
to  the  perplexities  ef  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad 
Intelligible  form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth 
which  had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of  the 
plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true  one,  we 
find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job,  indications 
of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
in  all  ages  of  the  worM  have  presented  themselves  to 
thoughtful  observers  of  the  condition  of  mankind.  In 
its  sliarp  sayings  and  wise  counsels  it  may  present 
some  striking  affinity  to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear 
the  name  of  the  son  of  David ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
more  in  form  than  in  sulistance,  and  in  its  essential 
character  it  agrees  with  that  great  inquiry  into  the 
mysteries  of  God's  government  which  the  drama  of 
Job  brings  before  us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic 
differences.  In  the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  bold- 
est forms  of  Hebrew  poeti7,-a  sustained  unity  of  de- 
sign ;  in  the  other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  changes 
and  oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises  above  the 
rhythmic  character  of  proverbial  forms  of  speech.  The 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great  mystery 
presented  by  the  suffiBrings  of  the  righteous,  and  writes 
as  one  who  has  known  those  suffi^rings  in  their  intens- 
ily.  In  the  words  of  ther  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly 
the  weariness  or  satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and 
the  &ilure  of  all  schemes  of  lif«B  but  one.  In  spite  of 
these  differences,  however,  tlie  two  books  Ulnstrate 
each  other.  In  both,  though  by  very  diverse  paths, 
the  inquirer  is  led  to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinkers 
have  ever  done)  in  the  thought  that  6od*8  kingdom  is 
infinitely  great,  and  that  man-  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it ;  that  he  must  refMn  from  things  which 
are  too  high  fbr  him,  and  be  content  with  that  which 
is  given  him  to  know — the  duties  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  opportunities  it  presents  for  his  doing  the  will  of 
God. — Smith,  s.  v.  There  is  probably  a  connection  in 
the  authorship  or  editorship  of  these  two  books  that 
may  to  some  extent  account  for  this  resemblance. 
See  Job  (Book  of). 

y.  ComfnerUana.—The  following  is  a  full  list  of  sep- 
arate exegetical  works  on  Ecclesiastes  (the  most  im- 
portant are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  prefixed):  Olym- 
piodorus,  Enarratio  (in  the  BM.  Max.  xviil,  490; 
Gryn»u8,  p.  958) ;  Origen,  Scholia  (in  Bibi.  Pair.  Gall, 
p.  14);  Dionysius  Alex.  CommentariuM  (in  0pp.  i,  14; 
Append,  to  B^  Pair.  Gall.) ,  Gregory  Thaum.  i/eto- 
phrasis  (in  0pp.  p.  77) ;  Gregory  Nyssen.  Coneioneg 
(in  0pp.  i,  878) ;  Gregory  Nazianven,  MetaphratU  (in 
0pp.  Spur,  i,  874),  (Ecumenius,  CaUna  On  Gr.,  Vero- 
na, 1532);  Jerome,  Commenlaruu  (in  0pp.  Hi,  883); 
Salonius,  Erplicaiio  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  p.  8) ;  Alcuin, 
Commmtaria  (in  0pp.  I,  ii,  410) ;  Rupert,  In  EccUt.  (in 
0pp.  i,  1118);  Hugo,  Hofmlim  (in  0pp.  i,  68);  Hono- 
rius,  CommerUaruu  (in  0pp.  i) ;  Bonaventura,  Eapon- 
Ho  (in  0pp.  i,  809)  •  Latif,  cno  (Constpl.  n.  d.  12mo); 
Schirwood,  JVbto  (Antw.  1623,  4to) ;  Guidacer,  Cow- 
mentaritu  (Paris,  1581, 1540,  4to);  Arboreua,  Cimma^ 
tariua  (Paris,  1531,  1537,  fol.) ;  Bucer,  Commenlariui 
(Argent.  1532,  4to);  Moring,  CommerUarvu  (Antw. 
1533,  8vo);  •Luther,  Adnoiaivmea  (Wittemb.  1588, 
8vo) ;  Borrhaus,  Commentaritu  (BasU.  1539, 1564,  fol.); 
Titelmann,  Commentarius  (8vo,  Par.  1545, 1549,  1677, 
1581 ;  Antw.  1552 ;  Lugd.  1555,  1575) ;  Melancthon, 
Enarratio  (Wittemb.  1550, 8vo) ;  Zuinglc,  Complanatio 
(in  0pp.  iii) ;  Brent,  Commeniarii  (in  0pp.  viii) ;  Caje- 
tanus,  Commeniariut  (Lugd.  1552,  fol.)  ;  Striegel,  Scho- 
Ha  (Lpz.  1565,  8vo);  Sfomo,  una  (Ven.  1567,  4to); 


Galante,  apJ?  nin|3  (4to,  Safet,  1570;  Frcft.  1681); 
Sidonius,  Commentaria  (in  Germ.,  Mogunt.  1571,  fol.); 
De  Pomis,  Discord  (Yen.  1572, 8vo) ;  Mercer,  Commtn- 
tariut (Genev.  1578,  fol.);  TalUzak,  PjDi'^  Pn-ig (Ven. 

1576,  4to);  Jaisch,  nbnp  b?  lip«,  etc.\constpL 
1576,  fol.);  Id.,  CommMtaruM  (Antw.  1589, 4to);  Jan- 
sen,  Parc^ahrasis  (Leyd.  1678,  fol.) ;  Galicho,  by  ^^xa 
rtrrp  (Ven.  1578, 4to) ;  Corranus,  Paraphrasis  (Lond. 

1579,  1581,  8vo;  ed.  Scultet,  Francft.  1^18,  Hei4elb. 
1619,  8vo) ;  Senan,  Commentarius  (Genev.  1580,  8vo ; 
in  Engl,  by  Stockwood,  Lond.  1585,  8vo) ;  Manse,  £aB- 
pUcatio  (Flor.  1580,  8vo;  Colon.  1580,  12mo);  Lava- 
ter,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1584, 8vo);  Beza,  ParqpAro- 
jw  (Genev.  1588, 1598,  8vo;  in  Germ.,  ib.  1599,  8vo); 
Gifford,  Commentarius  (Lond.  1589, 8vo) ;  Strack,  iVe- 
eUfften  (4to,  Cassel,  1590;  Frcft.  1618;  Goth.  1668); 
Slangendoip^  Commcntaruw  (Hafn.  1690,  8vo);  Green- 
ham,  BritfSum  (in  Works^  p.  628);  Arepol,  fi2n  nb 
(Con8tpL1591,4to);  Arvivo,  rb'l'p  b*^npp  (SaioniciC 
1597,  4to);  Baruch  ben-Baruch,  Dnx   ni*lVnn   JliK 

(Ven.  1699,  fol.);  Alscheich,  D'^ailS  D'^'???  (Ven, 
1601,  4to) ;  Leuchter,  Erhlantng  (Frkft.  1603,  1611, 
4to) ;  BroughtoB,  Commentarius  (Lond.  1605,  4to) ;  Lo- 
rinus,  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1606,  4to) ;  Bardin,  with 
various  titles  (in  French,  Par.  1609, 12mo ;  1682, 8vo ; 
in  Germ.,Gtfle1f.  1662, 8vo);  Fay,  Commentarius  (Genev. 
1607,  8vo) ;  Osorius,  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1611, 8vo) ; 
Amama,  JVbte  Qn  the  CrU,  Sacri) ;  Sanchez,  Comment 
tarius  (Barcin.  1619,  4to) ;  *I>e  Pineda,  Commentcarims 
(Antw.  1620,  fol.) ;  Ferdinand,  CommenUvrius  (Rom. 
1621,  fol.) ;  Granger,  Commentarius  (Lond.  1621, 4to) ; 
£gard,.£zpoii«io  (Hamb.  1622,  4to);  Pemble,  Exposi- 
tion (Lond.  1628,  4to);  Dieterich,  Predi^  (fd.,  Ulm, 
1632, 1655 ;  Nttmb.  1665) ;  Drusius,  Annotationes  (Am- 
sterd.  1636, 4to) ;  Guillobert,  Paraphrasis  (Paris,  1636, 
1642,  8vo) ;  k  Lapide,  In  Ecdes.  (Antw.  1638,  fol.) ; 
Jermin,  Commeniary  (Lond.  1638,  fol.);  Cartwright, 
Metaphrasis  (4to,  Amsterd.  1647 ;  4th  edit.  ib.  1668) ; 
Trapp,  Commentary  (Lond.  1650, 4to) ;  *Geier,  Conunen- 

tarius  (4to,  Lpz.  1668 ;  6th  edit.  1730) ;  Mercado,  \b>l'^tt 
(Amst.  1668,  4to) ;  Cotton,  Exposition  (London,  1664, 
8vo) ;  Gorse,  Ej^ication  (in  French,  Par.  1665,  8  vela. 
12mo);  Lusitano,  narQ  TSBX  (Ven.  1666, 4to);  Leigh, 
Commentarius  (Lond.  1657,  fol.);  Varenius,  Gemmm 
Salomonis  (Roet.  1659, 4to) ;  Werenfels,  HomiHce  (Basle, 
1666, 4to);  'Reynolds,  Annotations  (Lond.  1669,  8vo; 
in  "Assembly's  Annot.  Works, "  iv,  83;  also  edit  by 
Washburn,  Lond.  1811) ;  De  Sacy,  L'Ecclesiaste  (in  hia 
Sainte  Bible,  xiv) ;  Anon.  Exposition  (Lond.  1680, 4to); 
Bossuet,  Ubri  Salomonis  (Par.  1698, 8vo) ;  Nisbet,  Ex~ 
position  (Edinb.  1694, 4to) ;  *Smith,  ErpUcatio  (Amst. 
2  vols.  4to,  1699,  1704);    Leenhost,  Verhlaarung  (te 
ZwoUe,  1700,  8vo) ;  Yeard,  Paraphrasis  (Lond.  1701, 
8vo);  Martianay,  Commenltaire  (Par.  1705, 12mo);  See- 
bach,  Erhldrunff  (Hal.  1705,  8vo);  Tietzmann,  Erkld- 
rung  (NUrnb.  1705,  4to) ;    David  ben-Ahron,  d^*nD 
^^r?P  (Prague,  1708,  4to);  *Schmid,  CommenlUsiins 
(Stiasb.  1709,  4to);  Mel,  Predigten  (Frkft.  1711, 4to); 
Zierold,  Bedeutung,  etc.  (Lpz.  1715,  4to) ;   Rambach, 
AdnotaHones  (Hal.  1720,  8vo);   Wachter,  Uebers,  m. 
Anm.  (Memmingen,  1728,  4to);   Francke,  Commenk^ 
rius  (Brandenb.  1724,  4to);   Wolle,  Auslegung  (Lpz, 
1729,  8vo) ;  Hardouin,  Paraphrase  (Par.  1729,  12mo); 
Bauer,  Erldutenmg  (Lpz.  1782,  4to) ;    Hanssen,  B^ 
trachtungen  (Lub.  1787,  1744,  4to);   Larape,  Adnota^ 
Hones  (in  hU  Medit.  Ex(g.  Gronig.  1741,  4to) ;   Mi- 
chaelis,  Entwideeiung  (8vo,  Gdtt.  1751;  Brem.  1762); 
Anon.  Uebers,  m.  Anm.  (Halle,  1760,  8vo) ;  Peters,  Ap* 
pend.  to  Crit.  Diss.  (Lond.  1760, 8vo) ;  ♦Des  Vobux,  £s 
sag,  Analytical  Paraphrase^  etc.  (Lond.  1760,  4to ;  in 
Germ.,  Hallo,  1764,  4to);  Carmeli,  Spiegamenio  (Ven. 
1765,  8vo);  Judetnen,  D-^^n  niiW  (Amst.  1765,  4to),- 
Anon.  Cvhekih,  a  Poem  (Lond.  1768,  4to);  *Heiidel» 
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vOok^D.  r.wA  Kokeieiky  etc.  (B«rUn,  1770,  8to;  1789, 
ito ;  tr.  wilh  notes  by  Preston,  Cambr.  1845,  8vo) ; 
De  Poix,  D^Ams,  and  Do  Paris,  VEcclesi/tte,  etc. 
(Par.  1771, 12nK>) ;  Anon.  Traduet,  ei  Notes  (Par.  1771, 
8to);  Moldenhaoer,  Ueben. «.  Erlavt.  (Lpz.  1772, 8vo); 
Grodus,  A<b»oiaiiomet  (Halle,  1777, 4to) ;  Kleuker,  Sa- 
lomons Sekrifteu  (Lpz.  1777, 8vo);  Zinck,  CommetiUaius 
(Angsb.  17M>,  4to) ;  Stmensee,  Uebersetmmg  (Halberst. 
1780, 8vo) ;  Greenway,  Parapkrast  (Lond.  1781,  8vo) ; 
Van  der  Palm,  Eed.  illuslratus  (Leyd.  1784, 8vo) ;  Do- 
dexlein,  UtbenUung  (8to,  Jen.  1784,  1792) ;  Leyison, 
nbaa  rnsin  (Hamb.  1784,  8vo);  Schleosner,  Amy 
tmtm  (Getting.  1785,  4to) ;  Spohn,  Uebers.  m.  Anm, 
(Lpz.  1785,  Bto)  ;  Nennh6fer,  Versuch  (Weissenb.  1787, 
8vo) ;  Anon.  Parofkrase^  etc.  (London,  1787,  8vo) ; 
Friedl&nder,  Ahhandbmg  (BerL  1788,  8vo);  Bode,  Er- 
yaratde  UwuckrtStimg  (Quedlinb.  1788,  8yo) ;  Ldwe, 
rVnp  (Berl.  1788,  dvo) ;  Gregory  II,  ExpUmatio  (Gr. 

andLaL, Ten.  1791, fol.) ;  Paccbi, Parafrasi (Modena, 
1791,  8ro)  ;  Zirkel,  Ud>€rs,  «.  Erldiir,  (WUrzb.  1792, 
8vo) ;  Boaretti,  Valffaritz,  (Yen.  1792, 8vo);  Hodgson, 
TroMslaiion  (Lond.  1792, 8 vo) ;  Scbmidt,  Venuch  (Giess. 

1791, 8vo);  Loanz,'^&^  Vlb3^  (4to,  Amst.  1695 ;  BerL 
1775);  (kMib,  Be^age,  etc.  (tilbing.  1795, 8vo);  Nach- 
tigal,  Kokdetk  (HaUe,  1798, 8vo) ;  Bergst,  BearbeUimg 
(1799,  8to)  ;  JacolM,  Prtdigertmch  (Celle,  1799,  8vo) ; 
Frinkel,rbnp  "^^^^^S  D*^n^fita  (Dessau,  1800, 8vo) ; 
Xiddeldori^,'iaMM5o&ii  (Fr.  ad  Y.  1811, 4to) ;  KeUe,  />. 
&x£Naon.5db^flan(Freib.  1815,8vo);  Katzenelnbogen, 
tn^SK  r?";«2  (Wars.  1815,  4to);  ♦Umbreit,  UAers, 
n.^Dantea.  (Gotha,  1818,  8to  ;  also  bis  Koheleth  scepti- 
cus  de  jwmno  5oiio,  Gott.  1820,  8vo);  Wardlaw,  Lec- 
tures (Lond.  1821,  2  toIs.  8vo;  new  ed.  Lond.  1838,  2 
▼ols.  12mo) ;  Holden,  lUustratUm  (Lond.  1822,  8vo) ; 
Kaiser,  Ueben.  u.  Erlavt.  (Erlang.  1823,  8vo);  Henz, 
AdwsibnA>  (Dorpat.  1827,  4to) ;  Anon.  Uebers,  tu  Er^ 
lata.  (Stnttg.  1827,  8to);  Rosenmliller,  SckoUa  (pt.  ix. 
Lips.  1830,  8vo)  ;  Hememann,  Commmtar  (BerL  1831, 
8to)  ;  Koster,  StropK  Uebers.  (Schlesw.  1831,  8vo) ; 
Ewald,  KoMeth  (in  bis  Poet.  BUcher,  iv) ;  *Knobel, 
Commemtar  (Lpz.  1836,  8yo) ;  Auerbacb,  TiTTp  "^BD, 
etc  (BicsL  1837,  8yo) ;  *Herzfeld,  Uebers,' u,  ErUMt. 
(Bnnnschw.  1888, 8vo) ;  Noyes,  Notes  (Boet.  1846  [8d 
ed.1867],  12mo);  Barbam,  Eccksiastes  (in  his  Bible 
reciaedf  i) ;  ^Hltzig^  Erkldnmg  (in  the  Kwrzgef,  Exeg. 
Hmkdb.y  Lpz.  1847,  8vo) ;  Hamilton,  Lectures  (Lond. 
1851, 12mo) ;  ^Stuart,  Commeniary  (K.  T.  1851 ;  Ando- 
rer,  1862,  12mo);  Elster,  ComtnaUar  (GOtdng.  1855, 
8vo) ;  Morgan,  Metrical  Parapkrate  (Lond.  18^  4to) ; 
Ilscdooald,  Explanation  (N.  T.  1856, 8yo) ;  Weiss,  Ex- 
posUion  (Lond.  1856, 12nio);  Plnngian,  Htbisb  D^S 
(Wibia,  1857,  8vo);  Wangenhelm,  Audegtmg  (Berlin, 
1858,  8iro);  ^Vaihinger,  Uebersetg,  v.  ErUdr.  (Stnttg. 
1858,  8ro ;  his  art  on  the  subject  in  the  Stud,  ti.  Krit. 
1848,  iras  translated  in  the  Afeth.  Quart.  Review^  April 
and  July,  1849);  Rosenthal,  nb}lp  n^^Q,  ctc.(Prague, 
1858,  8to)  ;  Buchanan,  Commentary  (Glasg.  1859, 8vo) ; 
Bridges,  ExposiOon  (LcmAcitL,  1859,  8vo) ;  ^Hengsten- 
berg,  Ahslegung  (Berl.  1859,  8yo;  tr.  in  Qarlie's  Li- 
brmy,  Edinb.  1860,  8yo  ;  also  Phila.  1860,  8to)  ;  Hahn, 
CoflUMnlor  (Lpz.  1860,  8vo) ;  Bdhl,  De  Araismis  Koke^ 
Idh  (Erlang.  1860,  8vo);  ^Ginsburg,  Cohdeth  tranda- 
ted  with  a  Commeniary  (Lond.  1861,  8yo) ;  Diedricb, 
Erlautemg  (Neu-Rup.  1865,  8yo);  Castelli,  Tradotto 
t  noU  (Pin,  1866,  8yo);  Young,  Commentary  (Pbila. 
1966, 8yo).     Others  are  embraced  in  the  Rabbinical 
fiUes  of  Bomberg  and  Moses  Frankfurter  (q.  y.).  For 
those  in  general  commentaries,  see  Commxmtart. 

Eoclasiastio,  BccleaiastioaL  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Church  {eedesia).  In  later  times  the  word  eo- 
daiastie  came  to  be  api^ed  solely  to  clergymen  as  a 
nuae,  and  eedesiastieal  is  often  confined  in  use,  im- 
properly, to  the  afflirs  of  the  deigy.  In  the  early 
Charch,  (^liristiaiif  in  genexal  are  spoken  of  by  this 


title,  in  opposition  to  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics.  The 
word  means  men  of  the  Churchy  and  was  applied  to 
Christians  as  being  neither  of  Jewish  synagogues,  nor 
heathen  temples,  nor  heretical  conyenticles,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  e.  g.  avBpkQ  UKktioiao- 
rtKoif  Eusebius,  iy,  7,  cited  by  Bingliam,  Orig.  Ecdes, 
bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  8. 

Ecclesiastical  History  is  that  branch  of  M». 
torical  theology  (q.y.)  which  treats  of  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men  on  the  earth  by 
means  of  the  Church. 

I.  Idea  and  Scope  o/ Ecclesiastical  History. — The  ti- 
tle Ecclenastical  History  {Historia  Ecclesiastica)  was 
used  by  all  the  older  writers  on  this  branch  of  science. 
German  writers  Isegan  the  use,  in  its  stead,  of  the  title 
Church  History  (Kirchengeschichte),  which  has  of  late 
been  adopted  also  by  most  English  writers.  Its  idea 
and  limits  depend  on  the  idea  wliich  is  formed  of  the 
Church  (ecdesia).     See  Church. 

1.  If  the  Church  be  regarded  as  a  divine  institution, 
existing  in  all  the  ages  before  Christ  as  well  as  since, 
then  the  field  of  Church  history  reaches  from  the  be^ 
ginninga  of  the  history  of  the  first  divine  covenant  wilh 
man  down  to  the  present  time.  It  would  then  be  dir 
yided  into  Biblical  Church  History  and  EcclesiasticcU 
History f  or  simply  Church  History.  Biblical  Churc^ 
history,  again,  could  be  divided  into  O.  T.  and  N.  T» 
Tlie  entire  field  of  Church  history,  in  its  widest  sense, 
would  thus  be,  I.  Old-Testament  Church  history.  11. 
New-Testament  Church  History,  including  (1)  the  life 
of  Christ ;  (2)  the  planting  of  Christianity  by  the  apo^ 
ties.  III.  Ecclesiastical  history,  beginning  at  the 
close  of  the  canon,  and  extending  to  the  present  time 
(see  Alexander,  Notes  on  N.-T.  Literature  and  Ecclesi- 
asHeal  History,  N.  Y.  1867,  p.  156  »q. ;  Stanley,  Easdm 
Churchy  IntroducUon). 

2.  If  (as  it  generally  is  for  convenience),  on  the 
other  hand,  the  term  Church  be  restricted  to  the 
Christian  Church,  then  the  field  of  Church  history 
is  limited  to  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  men  through  and  by  means  of  tbe  Chris^ 
tian  Church.  *nts  proper  .starting-point  is  the  incaN 
nation  of  the  eternal  Word,  who  dwelt  among  us  snd 
revealed  his  glorj',  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  next  to 
this  the  miracle  of  the  first  Pentecost,  when  the  Church 
took  her  place  as  a  Christian  institution,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  glorified  Bedeemer,  and  intrusted 
with  the  conversion  of  all  nations.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Ctod-man  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  the  author  of 
the  new  creation,  the  soul  and  the  head  of  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body  and  his  bride.  In  bis  person  and 
work  lies  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  and  of  renew- 
ed humanity,  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  the 
key  of  all  history  from  the  creation  of  man  in  tbe  im- 
age of  God  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  unto  ever- 
lasting life"  (Schaff,  Church  Hist.  vol.  i,  §  1).  Hod- 
em  writers  generally  adopt  this  second  view,  not  only 
for  its  practical  convenience,  but  also  on  the  theoreti- 
cal ground  that  the  sources  of  the  O.  and  K.  T.  history 
are  inspired ;  those  of  Church  histor}',  since  the  closing 
of  the  canon,  are  human.  The  former  is  therefore 
called  Sacred  History^  constituting  a  department  by 
itself.  Tbe  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judabm  and 
heathenism  are  generally  treated  by  modem  writers 
in  an  Introduction  or  in  separate  chapters,  as  the 
"  Preparation  for  Christianity  in  the  History  of  the 
World."  The  life  of  Jesus  is  so  treated  by  some  writ- 
ers ;  by  most  others  it  is  relegated  to  a  separate  work. 
Neander  makes  one  work  of  **The  life  of  Christ"  as 
the  ground  of  the  existence  of  tbe  (Christian  Church ; 
ano&er  work  treats  of  the  apostolical  Church,  or  ^*Tho 
Planting  and  Training  of  Christianity  by  the  Apos* 
ties;'*  while  his  great  C%tircA  History  continue^  the 
development  after  the  apostolic  age.  Nevertheless,  in 
tiesting  of  "Church  Discipline  and  Constitution,"  he 
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is  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  apostolic  age.  Dr; 
Schaff  makes  *'the  Chnrch  under  the  Apostles'*  the 
first  division  of  his  Hutory  of  the  Chriatian  Churchy  and 
gives  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism in  chap,  i,  as  **  Preparations  for  Christianity." 
Hinda  {History  of  the  ChristUm  Churchy  Ut  jDtmnon, 
Encyd,  MetropoUtand)  treats  in  an  Introduction  of  the 
religion  of  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Samaritans,  and  then 
makes  part  i  the  Ministry  of  Christ ;  part  ii,  the  Apos- 
tolic Age ;  part  iii,  Age  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 

3.  As  to  the  relations  of  Church  history  to  general 
history,  dean  Stanley  remarks:  "To  a  great  extent 
the  two  are  inseparable ;  they  cannot  be  torn  asunder 
-without  infinite  loss  to  both.  ...  It  is  indeed  true 
that,  in  common  parlance,  ecclesiastical  history  is  of- 
ten confined  within  limits  so  restricted  as  to  render 
such  a  distinction  only  too  easy.  .  .  .  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire  is,  in  great  part, 
however  reluctantly  or  unconsciously,  the  history  of 
the  *  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.'  .  .  . 
Never  let  us  think  that  we  can  understand  the  histoiy 
of  the  Church  apart  fh)m  the  history  of  the  world,  any 
more  than  we  can  separate  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
from  the  interests  of  the  laity,  which  are  the  interests 
of  the  Church  at  large.  .  .  .  How  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  spheres  to  each  other  is  almost  as  in- 
definite a  task  in  history  as  it  is  in  practice  and  in 
philosophy.  In  no  age  are  they  precisely  the  same" 
{Eastern  Church,  Introduction).  A  book  written  from 
this  point  of  view,  however,  would  be  rather  a  histoiy 
of  Christianity  in  its  relations  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  man  than  a  history  of  the  Church.  So  Mil- 
man's  Latin  ChriUianity  is,  to  great  extent,  a  general 
history  of  the  times  rather  than  of  the  Christian 
Church,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Church  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  it.  It  is  well  that  such  a  book 
should  be  written,  and  the  work  has  been  well  done 
by  dean  Milman. 

II.  Method  of  Church  History. — ^The  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  have  varied  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  earliest  writers  (e.  g.  Eusebius) 
wrote  generally  without  scientific  method,  and  their 
arrangement  was  arbitrary  and  fortuitous.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  history  was  little  studied, 
and  what  little  was  written  was  put  in  the  form  of 
simple  chronicles.  The  first  application  of  method 
was  reall}'  made  in  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  project- 
ed by  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus  (1559-1574).  See 
Centuries.  The  history  is  divided  into  centuries, 
with  a  topical  arrangement  under  each  century  of  six- 
teen heads  as  rubrics,  viz.:  1.  General  view;  2.  Ex- 
lent  of  the  Church ;  3.  Its  external  condition ;  4.  Doc- 
trines ;  5.  Heresies ;  6.  Rites ;  7.  Polity ;  8.  Schisms ; 
9.  Councils  ;  10.  Bishops  and  doctors ;  11.  Heretics ; 
12.  Martyrs ;  13.  Miracles ;  14.  Jews ;  15.  Other  relig- 
ions ;  16.  Political  changes  affecting  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  This  centorial  arrangement  (combined 
'With  the  rubrical  subdivision)  maintained  its  ground 
for  two  centuries :  the  last  great  work  which  follows 
it  is  Mosheim's  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Mosheim  divides  the  material  under  each  century  into 
external  and  internal  history,  and  these  again  as  fol- 
lows :  External  events  into  prosperous  and  adverse ; 
internal  history  into,  1.  State  of  literature  and  science ; 
2.  Government  of  the  Church ;  3.  Theology ;  4.  Rites 
and  ceremonies;  5.  Heresies  and  schisms.  The  later 
historians  divide  the  whole  history  into  periods^  deter- 
mined by  great  events,  and  then  arrange  the  mate- 
rial under  each  period  by  topics  of  rubrics.  Each 
writer,  of  course,  frames  his  periods  according  to  his 
'  own  views  of  the  great  epochal  events  of  histonf,  but 
most  of  them  make  three  great  periods — ancient,  medi- 
(Bvcd,  and  modem,  the  first  beginning  with  the  day 
of  Pentecost;  the  second  x^ith  Gregory  the  Great, 
A.D.  590  (ace.  to  others,  with  Constantine,  306  or  311, 
or  the  fall  of  the  West  Roman  empire,  476,  or  Charle- 
magne, 800) ;  the  third  with  the  Reformation,  1517. 


Perhaps  the  best  modem  division  is  that  of  Schaff, 
who  proposes  nine  periods,  viz.,  three  ancient,  three 
mediaemil,  three  modem,  viz. :  I.  The  Apostolic  Chnrch, 
A.D.  1-100.  II.  The  Church  persecuted  as  a  sect,  to 
Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  A.D.  100-311. 
III.  The  Church  in  union  with  the  Groco-Roman  em- 
pire, and  amid  the  storms  of  the  great  migration,  to 
pope  Gregory  I,  A.D.  311-^90.  IV.  The  Church  plant- 
ed among  the  Germanic  nations,  to  HUdebrand,  A.D. 
590-1049.  v.  The  Church  under  the  papal  hierarchy 
and  the  scholastic  theolog}',  to  Boniface 'YII  I,  A.D. 
1049-1294.  VI.  The  decay  of  medieval  Catholicism, 
and  the  preparatory  movements  of  Protestantism,  A.D. 
1294-1517.  VII.  The  evangelical  reformation  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  reaction,  A.D.  1517-1600.  Till.  The 
age  of  polemic  orthodoxy  and  exclusive  confession- 
alism,  A.D.  1600-1750.  IX.  The  spread  of  infidelity 
and  the  revival  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, from  1750  to  the  present  time  {Ch.  Hi^.  i,  14).  Dr.  J. 
A.  Alexander  (Op.  cU.  p.  214  sq.)  objects  to  the  minute 
and  fixed  rubrical  arrangement  on  various  grounds, 
and  proposes  to  set  it  aside  altogether  **  as  a  framework 
running  through  the  history  and  determining  its  whole 
form,  and  to  substitute  a  natural  arrangement  of  the 
topics  by  combining  a  general  chronological  order 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  mutual  relative  importance 
of  the  topics  themselves,  so  that  what  is  prominent  at 
one  time  may  be  wholly  in  the  background  at  another, 
instead  of  giving  all  an  equal  prominence  at  all  times, 
by  applying  the  same  scheme  or  formula  to  all  alike. 
This  natural  method,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
every  artificial  or  conventional  arrangement,  far*from 
being  new,  is  recommended  by  the  practice  and  exam- 
ple of  the  best  historians  in  every  language  and  in  ev- 
ciy  sg^  affording  a  presumptive,  if  not  a  conclusive, 
proof  both  of  its  theoretical  consistency  and  of  its  prac- 
tical efficiency  and  usefulness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
convenient  means  of  keeping  this  and  other  parts  of 
universal  history  in  mutual  connection  and  agreement 
with  each  other."  See  also  Baur,  Epochen  d.  kirch- 
lichen  Geschichtschreibung  (Tobingen,  1852). 

III.  Branches  of  Church  History. — The  number  of 
branches  into  which  the  history  is  divided  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  method  adopted  (see  above; 
but  the  historian,  besides  setting  forth  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  and  its  vicissitudes,  must 
also  treat,  more  or  less  fully,  of  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  Church  (ecclesiastical  polity);  of 
the  history  of  doctrines ;  of  worship,  religious  usages, 
domestic  life ;  of  creeds,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  of  so 
great  importance  as  to  justify  treatment  in  separate 
books,  and  they  have,  in  fiict,  grown  to  be  independent 
branches  of  science :  e.  g.  archaeology,  history  of  doc- 
trines, symbolics,  patristics  and  patrology  (tha  doc- 
trine and  literature  of  the  fathers,  etc.),  history  of 
councils.  Church  polity,  etc. 

lY.  Sources  of  Church  History. — For  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church  and  of  the  Apostolical  Church,  we 
find  our  sources  of  information  in  the  0.  and  N.  Testa- 
ments. For  the  history  since  the  closing  of  the  Canon, 
the  sources  are  given  by  Kurtz  as  follows:  **They 
are  partly  primary  (original),  such  as  monuments  and 
original  documents ;  partly  secondary  (derived),  among 
which  we  reckon  traditions,  and  reported  researches  of 
original  sources  which  have  since  been  lost.  Monu- 
ments, such  as  ecclesiastical  buildings,  pictures,  and 
inscriptions,  are  commonly  only  of  very  subordinate 
use  in  Church  histor}'.  But  archives,  preserved  and 
handed  down,  ore  of  the  vtry  greatest  importance.  To 
this  class  also  belong  the  acts  and  decrees  of  ecclesias- 
tical councils ;  the  regesta  and  official  decrees  of  the 
popes  (decretals,  briefs)  and  of  bishops  (pastoral  let- 
ters) ;  the  laws  and  regosta  issuing  from  imperial  chan- 
cellories, so  far  as  these  refer  to  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
the  rules  of  monastic  orders,  liturgies,  eohfessions  of 
faith,  letters  of  personages  infiuentifd  in  Church  or 
State ;  reports  of  eye-witnasses ;  sermons  and  doctrinal 
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tnatbes  of  acknowledged  tlieologumf,  etc.    If  the  doc- 
lUMnts  in  existence  are  found  insnffici^it,  we  must 
bsTB  recoone  to  earlier  or  later  traditiona,  and  to  the 
historical  inrestigationa  of  those  who  had  access  to 
original  documents  which  are  now  no  longer  extant" 
{TexUook  of  Chunk  IliMory,  vol.  i,  §  8).     *'  The  pri- 
Tate  writings  of  personal  actors  in  the  history,  the 
wodcB  of  the  Chozch  fiithers  for  the  first  six  centories, 
of  the  scholastic  and  mystic  divines  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  the  Beformers  and  their  opponents  for 
the  16th  centiuy,  are  the  richest  mines  ibr  the  histo- 
liaa.   They  give  histoiy  in  its  .birth  and  actual  move- 
mcst;  but  they  most  be  carefully  sifted  and  weighed, 
especially  the  controversial  writings,  where  fact  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  adulterated  with  party  spirit,  heret- 
ical and  orthodox"  (Schaff,  Ckttrdk  History,  vol.  i,  §  8). 
V.  ii^eraterv.— <1.)  ApottoUc  Church,    The  Acta  of 
the  Apostka  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Church  his- 
toiy, for  they  describe  the  planting  of  the  Church 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles  flrom  Jerusalem  to  Borne. 
(In  what  f<dlow8  we  make  free  use  of  Dr.  Schaff,  vol.  i.) 
(i.)  Greek  Ckmrtk.    Eusebins  (q.  v.)  won  by  his  Church 
history  {iKKX^ouummi  ((rropia,  up  to  A.D.  824)  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  Chnrdi  histoiy,  though  he  was 
sUe  to  make  use  of  the  work  of  a  predecessor,  Hege- 
iiplNis  (aboat  A.D.  150).     Eusebius  is  learned,  moder- 
ate, and  trath-loving,  and  made  use  of  many  sources 
of  information  which  are  now  lost.    As  a  work  of  art 
his  work  is  inlerior  to  the  clasaio  historians.     It  was 
cootinoed  on  the  same  plan  and  in  a  similar  spirit  by 
Socntea,  Soaomen,  and  Theodoret  in  the  fifth,  and  by 
the  Arians  Theodoma  and  Evagrius  in  the  sixth  centu- 
ries.   Among  the  later  Greek  Chureh  historians  Nice- 
pborua  Callistua- (about  1388)  deserves  mention.     A 
Church  histoiy  in  the  modem  Greek  Church  was  be- 
gun in  1866  by  Const.  Kontogonis  ('EcrXiyo'caffrcjn} 
t(rropax  dirb  r^  ^liaq  owrraotMQ  rfjc  lineXrifriac  /it- 
T(pt  rwv  ra3'  rifia^  yp6^***^t  '^^^'  ^i  Athens,  1866).    (8.) 
'TbitljatmCSmrck  before  the  RefomuOion  wss  long  con- 
tent with  translations  and  extracts  from  Eusebius  and 
his  continuators,  and  but  one  work  of  consequence  was 
produced  during  the  Middle  Ages.    (4.)  The  Roman 
Chtrck  after  tke  Rrformation,    At  the  head  of  Boman 
writen  in  Church  histoiy  stands  cardinal  Barenius 
(tlGOi),  vboae  Amnaki  £cck$kuiiciCRim&,  1588  sq.,  12 
vols,  foil)  come  down  to  the  year  1188.    They  were 
omtinaed,  though  with  less  ability,  by  Baynaldus, 
Covins,  Spondanns,  and  very  recently,  from  the  year 
1572,  by  Theiner  (Bome,  1853  sq.,  fol.).     The  AtmaUs 
were  designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies (see  Cekturixs),  and  were  refuted  in  part  not 
only  by  several  Protestant  writers,  but  also  by  Boman 
scholars,  e.  g.  by  Pagi.     The  work  of  Katalis  Alexan- 
der (t  1724),  ffietoria  EedenasUca  V,  et  N,  T,  (Par.  1699 
sq.,  8  vols.  fol. ;  Bingil,  1785-91,  20  vols.),  is  Gallican, 
learned,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  work. 
Jlemy  {Hutoire  EccUnatHque,  Par.  1691-1720, 20  vols. 
4to)  commends  himself  by  mildness  of  spirit,  fluency 
of  ityle,  and  copiousness  of  material.    Bossuet  (f  1704) 
wrote  in  a  very  elegant  style  a  history  of  the  world : 
Ditcom  nor  VBistoire  UfdvendU  depuii  ie  commence- 
taent  da  maadejiiegit'a  Vemjnre  de  Charlemagne  (Par- 
is, 1681).    Tillemont  (f  1698)  compiled,  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  words  of  the  original  authorities,  his  Me- 
mckreeponr  aervir  h  Vhigloire  eedmatiique  dee  six  pre- 
mien  siides  (Paris,  1698  sq.,  4to),  which  is  the  most 
thoroagh  of  all  the  French  Chureh  histories.     The 
fiirt  eoraprehensive  work  in  Boman  Catholic  Germany 
wag  commenced  by  count  Stolbeig,  Geschichte  der  Re- 
SgieuJesu  ChritH  (Hamburg,  1806-1818, 8vo).    The  15 
Tols.  which  he  completed  bring  the  history  down  to  the 
year  430.    The  work  is  very  copious,  and  written  with 
tile  eothnsiasm  of  a  poet,  but  is  not  critical.    The  con- 
tiaiiatkm,  by  Kerz  (vols.  16-88,  8vo,  Mentz,  1824-51, 
to  AD.  laoo)  and  Brischar  (vol.  89  sq.,  8vo),  are  still 
inlerior.    The  woik  of  Katerkamp  {Kirchen^feschtchU) 
(181JM0  to  1073, 4  parts,  8vo)  is  by  far  more  thorough. 


Bohrbaeher*8  Sietoire  UmveratUe  de  VEglise  (Par.  1842 
-48,  voL  29, 8vo ;  a  continuation  containing  the  Chureh 
history  from  1860-1866,  by  J.  Chantrel,  Corbeil,  1867) 
is  written  from  an  ultremontane  stand-point,  and  has 
not  made  sufficient  use  of  the  recent  investigations. 
The  best  Boman  Catholic  manuak  of  Church  history 
are  those  of  DOllinger  {Ge»<A.  d,  chrisd.  Kirche^  vol.  i, 
parts  1  and  2,  Landshut,  1883-85 ;  LAHnuk  d.Kirdken- 
gesch,  vol.  i,  and  part  1  of  vol.  ii,  up  to  the  Beformation, 
Batisbon,  1886  sq. ;  2d  ediL  1848;  KirchengueMdUe, 
vol.  i,  part  1,  Heidemtkum  u,Judentkumy  Batisbon,  1857; 
part  2,  Chriiientktan  «.  Kirche  m  der  Zeii  ihrer  GtitndU* 
gmtg^  1860),  Bitter  (Bandbuch  d,  Kirchengtsch.  Bonn, 
1826-35, 3  vols. ;  6th  edit.,  1856, 2  voIb.),  and  especial- 
ly Alzog  {Umveriolgeachichte  der  chritUichen  Kirche, 
Mainz,  1843,  8vo;  8th  edit.  2  vols.,  1867-68).  Post- 
humous lectures  on  Chureh  history  by  Dr.  Mohler 
(died  1888),  the  greatest  Boman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany  in  the  19th  century,  were  published  thirty 
yean  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Gams  (^Kirchengesdnckte, 
3  vols.  Batisbon,  1868).  (5.)  Protestant  Writera.  The 
first  comprehensive  Chureh  history  from  the  Pro- 
testant stand-point  was  compiled  hy  Mathias  Flacius 
(t  1575),  sumamed  lUyricus  (Ecdesiastiea  Historia  No- 
vi  TestamesUi,  usually  called  Cenhsria  Magdehurgtnset^ 
Basil,  1659-74,  fol.),  assisted  by  ten  other  theologians. 
It  followed  the  centurial  arrangement,  and-  treated  of 
13  centuries  in  as  many  folio  volumes.  It  remained 
long  the  standard  work  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh,  though 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  partial  and  often  uncritical 
(see  Cestubies).  llottinger  (f  1667)  published  a 
similar  work  (f^m  the  stand-point  of  the  Swiss  Be- 
formed  Chureh),  Historia  Ecdesiastica  N.  Testdmenii 
(Zurich,  1655-67,  9  vols.)  extending  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Flacius.  A  thorough 
refutation  of  Barenius  was  furnished  by  Spanheim 
(^Summa  Historia  JCcclesiastica,  Lugd.  Bat.  1689, 4to). 
An  attempt  to  free  Chureh  histoiy  from  the  fetten  of 
confessionalism  was  made  by  J.  G.  Arnold  (in  his  27n- 
parteOsche  Kirch,-und  Ketzerhistorie,  1698-1700, 4  vols., 
to  1688),  which,  however,  was  often  unjust  towards  the 
predominant  churehes  through  partiality  towards  the 
sects.  Objective  Chureh  history  was  greatly  advanced 
by  Mosheim  (f  1755),  a  moderate  and  impartial  Luther- 
an. Hia  Institutiones  histories  ecdesiastica  antiqua  et 
receniioris  (Helmstadt,  1755,  4to)  is,  in  the  English 
translation  of  Murdock  (N.  Y.,  1841, 8  vols.,  8d  edit) 
and  McLaine,  a  favorite  text-book  in  England  and 
America  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  two,  Murdock^s  is 
far  the  best.  The  work  of  Schrdckh,  ChrisiUche  Kir- 
chengeschickie  (45  vols.,  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Leipzic,  1768-1812 ;  the  last  2  vols,  are  by  Tzschimer), 
though  leaning  towards  Bationalism,  is  yerj  valuable 
for  reference.  The  principal  representative  otRaUon' 
alism  among  Chureh  historians  is  Henke,  AUgemeine 
Geschichte  der  christHchen  Kirche  (Braunschweig,  1788- 
1823, 9  vds.  8vo,  continued  by  Yater).  The  work  of 
Gieseler  (f  1854),  LehrbuchderKirckengeschichte  (Bonn, 
;  1824-1857)  gives  the  history  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  very  words  of  the  sources.  It  is  profoundly  learn- 
ed and  impartial,  but  cold  and  diy.  The  best  English 
translation  of  it  is  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith  (New  York, 
1857  sq.).  Neander  (f  1850)  is  generally  considered 
as  the  father  of  modem  Church  history.  His  aim  was 
to  represent  Chureh  history  as  a  continuous  proof  of  the 
divine  power  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  therefore  promi- 
nently the  inner  side  of  ecclesiastical  events  and  their 
religious  signification  which  be  unfolds.  His  AUge- 
meine  GescUckte  der  ckristlichen  Religion  und  Kirche 
(Hamburg,  1825-52,  11  vols.  8voi,  extending  to  the 
council  of  Basle)  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Torrey  (Boston,  1847-51, 5  vols.  8vo).  Besides  these 
I  larger  works,  Germany  has  produced  a  great  number 
I  of  excellent  manuals.  The  most  important  of  these 
I  are  those  of  Niedner  (1846,  new  ed.- 1866),  distingoish^ 
I  ed  for  fulness  and  thought;  of  Hase  (9th  edit.  1867, 
1  translated  by  Blnmenthal  and  Wing,  New  York,  1855, 
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8vo),  distinguulied  for  oopioiisn«ss  combined  with  con- 
ciseness ;  and  Guericke  (9th  edit.  1867,  translated  by 
Shedd,  vol.  i,  1857),  who  wrote  the  best  historical  work 
from  the  old  Lutheran  stand-point.  More  a  sketch 
than  a  manual  of  Church  history  Is  the  Kirehenffe^ 
scMchte  of  Schleiermacher,  published  after  his  death 
by  Bonnell  (Berlin,  1840, 8vo).  The  manual  of  Engel- 
hardt,  of  Erlangen  (fftmdb.  d,  KirchenguckiclUe^  Erlan- 
gen,  1832-d4, 4  vols.),  is  an  unpretending  but  valuable 
arnuAgement  of  the  subject,  as  derived  horn  the  sources. 
The  manual  of  Fricke,  left  incomplete  (^Lehrbvch  der 
Kirchengetchichte^  Leipz.  1850, 1  vol.),  learned  but  stiff, 
is  a  production  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher.  In 
Gfr6rer*s  work  on  ecclesiastical  histoiy  (^AUgememe 
Kirchengeachichle,  4  vols.  Stuttgardt,  1841-46  to  1305, 
Christianity  is  treated  as  the  natural  product  of  the 
time  ift  which  it  originated.  Clerical  selfishness,  polit- 
ical calculations  and  intrigues,  appear  the  sole  prind* 
pies  of  ecclesiastical  movements  which  this  author  can 
appreciate  or  discover.  Still,  the  work  is  of  importance ; 
and  those  volumes  especially  which  detail  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  give  evidence  of  original  study,  and 
contain  much  fresh  information.  The  manual  of  Ja- 
cob!, a  pupil  of  Neander  (Lehrb.  der  Kirchengegckichte, 
Berlin,  1850, 1  vol.,  not  completed),  breathes  the  same 
spirit  as  that  of  his  teacher.  Its  tone  is  elevated ;  nor 
is  the  author  content  merely  to  imitate  Neander.  The 
prelections  of  Hagenbach  {Die  (AritU.  Kirche  der  8  er- 
sten  Jahrhunderte^  2  vols,  Leipz.  1853-55 ;  D,  <^riUL  K, 
vom  7'*»  his  zum  15*«*  Jahrhundert^  Leipz.  1860-61), 
originally  delivered  to  an  educated  audience,  are  some- 
what difi^use,  but  clear  and  attractive.  They  breathe 
throughout  a  warm  Christian  spirit,  nor  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lecturer  warped  by  narrow  sectarian  preju- 
dices. The  works  by  J.  A.  Kurtz  {Lehrhudi  der  Kir' 
ckengescMchte^  Mitau,  184S,  5th  ed.  1868;  Engl,  transl. 
in  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1860 ;  Handbueh  der  aUgetn. 
Kirdtengesck.  vol.  i  in  8  parts,  Mitau,  1853-54,  vol.  ii, 
pt.  1,  1856)  belong  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
Lutheran  school.  To  the  same  school  belong  the 
manuals  of  W.  B.  Lindner  {Lehrbueh  der  chrietl,  Kir- 
chengeechkhte^  Leipz.  1847-54)  and  H.  Schmid  {Lekrb. 
der  Kirchengeschichte^  Ndrdltngen,  1851).  The  man- 
ual of  Ebrard  (Handbueh  der  dtrittl.  K.-u,  Dogme^ 
getch.  Erlangen,  1865-^,  4  vols.)  is  written  f^m  the 
stand-point  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  as  is 
also  the  work  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Hasse  {Kirckengeach.  Leipz. 
1864-65, 3  vols.),  published  after  the  author's  death  by 
A.  Kfihler.  The  works  published  by  F.  C.  Baur,  the 
founder  of  the  Tubingen  school  on  the  Church  history 
of  the  first  six  centuries  (^Dcu  Chrislenthum  u.  d.  chrigtl. 
K.  der  drei  ersten  Jahrh,  Tttb.  1853,  3d  ed.  1868,  and 
Die  chriatl.  K,  dee  4-6  JahHk,  Tttb.  1859,  2d  ed.  1863), 
were  after  his  death  completed,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous and  complete  Church  history,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  three  volumes,  treating  severally  of  the  Church 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  time  i¥om  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the 
19th  century.  The  five  volumes  appeared  together, 
under  the  title  Geschichte  d,  ckriti.  Kirche  (Tubingen, 
1863-64,  5  vols.).  A  Church  history  in  biographies 
was  published  by  F.  Bobringer  (Die  Kirche  C^ritU  tmd 
ihre  Zeugen,  Zurich,  1842-58). 

Among  the  English  works  we  mention  Milner 
(t  1797),  History  of  the  (X  of  Christ  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury (revised  edit,  by  Grantham,  Lond.  1847,  4  vols. 
8vo).  It  has  been  continued  by  Dr.  Stebbing,  T%e 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  1530  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (London,  1839  sq.,  3  vols.  8vo),  and  a  further 
continuation  by  Haweis  (Edinb.  1834, 8vo) ;  Wadding, 
ton,  His^ny  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the 
Reformation  (Loud.  2d  edit.  3  vols.  8vo),  and  Hist,  of 
the  Reform,  on  the  Continent  (Lond.  1841, 8  vols.  8vo), 
is  neither  accurate  nor  profound ;  Foulkes,  Manual  of 
EccUtiastical  Hist.  (1851,  to  the  12th  cent.) ;  Robert- 
son, Hist,  of  the  Church  (Lond.  2  vols.  1854-66, 8vo)  to 
1122 ;  MUman,  Hist,  of  Christianity  (Lond.  1840, 3  vols. 


8vo,  reprinted  in  New  York),  and  HisL  of  Latin  Chria^ 
ticmity  (Lond.  1854  sq.  6  vols,  to  Nicholas  Y  ;  4th  ed. 
in  9  vols.  1867,  reprinted  in  New  York),  an  elaborate 
and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  work ;  Hardwick,  Hist, 
of  the  Christ.  Churchy  vol.  i  Middle  Age,  vol.  ii  Ref- 
ormation (Cambridge^  1858  and  1856, 8vo),  an  admira- 
ble manual,  but  left  unfinished  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  author;  Hinds,  Jeremie,  and  others,  C^hstrch 
History^  in  the  Encyclopeedia  MetropoUianaf  and  in  a 
separate  edition  (Lond.  1850-58, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Killen, 
The  Ancient  (Mrch  (Belfast  and  New  York,  1859, 8vo), 
an  able  work  from  the  Presbyterian  stand-point.  The 
best  works  produced  in  this  field  in  America  are  those 
by  Prof.  Schaff  (Hist,  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  New  York, 
1858,  8vo,  and  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Ch.  vol.  i  to  A.D. 
311,  New  York,  1859,  vols,  ii  and  iii  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  New  York,  1867.  They  have  also  appeared  in 
a  German  edition,  Gesehickte  der  ckrisU.  Kirche,  vol.  i, 
Meroersburg,  1851,  and  Leipzic,  1854 ;  vols,  ii  and  iii, 
Leipz.  1867).  They  are  distinguished  by^  copiousness 
of  material,  philosophical  arrangement,  and  attractive 
style.'  A  brief  work  on  the  history  of  the  Christiati 
Church  has  been  published  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Butler  (PhUa. 
1868).  In  Protestant  France  a  luminous  sketch  of 
Church  histoiy  was  written  by  J.  Matter  (fitst.  Unu 
verselle  de  VEghse  Ckretiemte),  Strasburg,  1829, 2  vols.; 
2d  edit  Paris,  1888,  4  vols.). 

<f  n  addition  to  the  above  works,  which  (unless  the 
contrary  is  specially  mentioned)  embrace  the  whole 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  is  a  very  co- 
pious literature  on  special  periods.  The  works  treat- 
ing of  the  primitive  Church  have  been  given  in  the 
.  article  on  the  Apostolic  Age.  An  able  work  on 
the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Ed.  de  Pressens^  (Histoire  des  trois  pfe- 
nUers  mkdes,  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.) ;  also  handbooks  of 
modem  Church  history,  by  Dr.  Nippold  (Elberfeld, 
1867)  and  Hagenbach  (1865).  For  the  ample  litera- 
ture  on  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  see  the  arti- 
cle Reformation.  The  literature  on  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  history  of  heresies, 
councils,  particular  religions  denominations,  popes, 
saints,  countries,  monasticism,  crusades,  etc.,  and  that 
on  prominent  men  of  Church  history,  is  given  in  the 
special  articles  treating  of  those  subjects.  Tables  of 
Church  history,  presenting  in  parallel  columns  the  va- 
rious departments  of  history,  have  been  compiled  in 
Germany  by  Vater  (Halle,  6th  ed.  1883),  Danz  (Jena, 
1838),  I^nge  (Jena,  1841),  Douay  (Leipzic,  1841),  Uhle- 
mann  (to  the  Reformation,  2d  edit.  Berlin,  1865) ;  in 
England,  by  Riddle  (Ecclesiastical  Chronology,  London, 
1840) ;  in  America,  by  H.  B.  Smith  {Hist,  of  the  Ch,  of 
dhrist  in  chronol.  Tables,  New  York,  1859),  which  work 
has  considerably  improved  the  plan  of  all  its  predeces- 
sors, and,  in  ikct,  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
work  of  the  kind  extant.  Special  dictionaries  of 
Church  history  were  compiled  by  W.  D.  Fuhrmann 
(Handwdrterbuch  der  christl.  Religions^,  Kirchengeach, 
Halle,  1826-29,  3  vols.)  and  Neudecker  (AUgem.  Lear, 
der  ReligUms-u.  christl.  Kirchengesch,  Weimar,  1884-37, 
5  vols.).  Periodicals  specially  devoted  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  have  been  published  by  Stfiudlln,  Tzschir- 
ner,  and  Vater  (Magatinf&r  ReUgions-u.  Kirchengesch., 
by  Stftudlin,  4  vols.  Hanover,  1802-5;  Archivjir  alte 
u.  neue  Kirchengesch.  by  Stftudlin  u.  Tzschirner,  1813- 
1822, 5  vols. ;  KirchenhistArchiv,  by  St&udlin,  Tzschir- 
ner, u.Vater,  4  vols.  Halle,  182a-26) ;  by  Illgen,  Nied- 
ner,  and  Kabnls  (Zeitschrifl fur  hist.  Theologies  Leipz. 
1832-1868;  established  by  Illgen ;  since  1845,  by  Nied- 
ner ;  since  1867,  by  Kahnis) ;  by  Kist  and  Royaarda 
(Archiefvoor  Kerkelifie  Ges^ideniSj  Jjcyden,  1829  sq.). 
See  Herzog,  Real'Encyklop.  vii,  622;  Hagenbach,  The- 
oL  Eneyldop.  p.  212  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Ler. 
vi,  130 ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  xliii,  62 ;  Jortin,  Re- 
marks on  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  Princeton  Rev.  xxvi, 
300 ;  xxix,  636 ;  Stanley,  Eastern  Church  (Introduction 
on  the  Study  of  C^hurch  History) ;  Dowling,  Introduction 
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h  tie  CnHetd  Si»dy  of  EeduUutietd  Hittotj  aUempUd 
M  <m  Aeeotml  o/tke  Progresi^  and  a  thori  Notice  tfthe 
SomruM,  of  tie  Biatory  of  the  Chtrek  (Lond.  1888, 8vo). 

BcclesiaBtical  Polity  denotes  the  principlea 
nd  bws  of  Chnrch  government.  Penonal  religion  is 
s  matter  between  the  individual  man  and  'his  Maker. 
Bat  religion  necessarily  involves  social  relations ;  that 
is  to  saj,  it  involves  society ;  and  no  society  of  men 
can  exist  withont  government.  Tme,  there  can  be  no 
oompalsion  in  religion ;  bnt  government  is  not  incon- 
aslent  with  freedom ;  nay,  it  is  necessary  to  all  true 
aigoyment  of  freedom  in  any  society^  religious  or 
other.  The  **  two  conditions  essential  to  a  good  relig- 
kns  government  are,  first,  a  good  system  for  the  for- 
mation and  organization  of  anthoriiy ;  and,  second,  a 
good  system  of  security  for  liberty'*  (Guizot,  Huiory 
(fCkUisatum,  N.  Y.  12mo,  p.  121).  So  Richard  Wat- 
ion :  "  The  Chorch  of  Christ  being  visible  and  perma- 
oeot,  bound  to  observe  certain  rites  and  to  obey  cer« 
tain  roles,  the  existence  of  government  in  it  is  neces- 
iarily  supposed." 

la  any  form  of  Church  pdHUf  dkinefy  ortUxmedf 
Pferiiaps  the  conclusion  on  this  point  most  generally 
adopted  at  the  present  day  is  that,  while  certain  fun- 
dsBoental  principles  of  Church  government  are  laid 
down  in  the  N.  T.,  no  specific  form  of  polity  is  there 
snjoined.  Comp.  Matt,  xx,  20-28,  with  Mark  x,  85- 
45,  and  Matt,  xxiii,  1-11.  These  passages  clearly  pro- 
hibit an  arbitrsjy  rule  in  the  Church,  and  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  hierarchical  assumptions;  there  is 
"but  one  Master,  and  all  are  brethren."  The  doc- 
trine of  these  passages  is  tliat  the  members  of*  the 
Chnrch  are  on  one  level  in  presence  of  Christ  the 
Head.  We  gather  some  elements  of  polity  from  the 
practice  of  the  aposties  as  rscordedin  their  acts  and 
writings.  This  polity  is  not  presented  as  legislative 
enaetments,  but  simply  as  facts,  showing  how  the 
apostles  acted  in  given  cases.  In  the  first  account  we 
ind  the  Chnrch  composed  of  the  aposties  and  other 
dlsciplea,  and  then  of  the  aposties  and  ^the  multitude 
flf  them  that  believed."  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Church  was  at  first  composed  entirely  of  members 
standing  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and  that 
tiie  apostles  alone  held  a  higher  rank,  and  exercised  a 
directing  influence  over  the  whole  body,  which  arose 
from  the  original  position  in  which  Christ  had  placed 
them  (Neander,  Pianiing  atni  Traitdnfff  p.  82).  The 
Gospel  is  designed  to  extend  to  every  d^mate,  in  every 
age,  under  every  variety  of  race,  of  national  life  and 
ehaneter,  and  of  civil  institutions ;  accordingly,  its 
settled,  fundamental,  necessary  rules  are  tew  and  sim- 
ple; it  establishes  principles  rather  than  rules;  the 
very  regulations  which  the  aposties  made  were  in 
auny  instances  of  local,  temporary  use  only. 

The  claim  of  diome  right  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
to  govern  the  Chnrch  grew  up  with  the  hierarchy. 
See  EnscoPACT.  Even  after  the  introduction  of 
episcopacy,  in  the  early  Church,  the  bishops  and  teach- 
ers were  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people ;  the  bishop 
managed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  diocese  in 
ooBDcil  with  the  presbyters,  and  "  witii  a  due  regard 
to  tiie  suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people." 
'*  In  whatever  way  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  afihirs 
by  the  laity,  or,  rather,  by  the  whole  community,  is 
exercised,  tiiere  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  in  tiiem 
ttiat  by  the  New  Testament  and  by  the  first  ages  of 
Christendom  the  supremacy  over  the  Church  was  vest- 
ed. They  elected  their  ministers.  They  chose  their 
own  fritli,  they  moulded  their  own  creed,  they  admin- 
btered  their  own  discipline,  they  were  the  Ecclesia, 
the  Assembly, '  the  Church' "  (Dean  Stanley,  Addreu 
m  Chtrdk  end  State,  1868).  But  the  union  of  Church 
sad  State  under  Constantino  consolidated  the  hierar- 
chical power,  and  the  rights  of  the  laity  gradually  fell 
iBto  ab^wice.  It  is  an  e89ential  doctrine  of  the  hie- 
nrehical  system  that  the  doty  of  teaching  includes 
slso  the  power  of  ruling;  and  all  Chnrch  authority 


therefore  belongs  to  the  clergy,  who  constitute  the  ee- 
detia  doeena.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  government 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  organised  clerical  hie- 
rarchy, at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  pope  (see  be- 
low). At  the  Reformation,  Luther  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  priestiiood  (1  Pet.  ii,  5,  9;  Rev. 
i,  6),  and  this  forms  'the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  theory 
of  Church  polity,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  laity  are 
fhiriy  regarded.  **  Properly,  all  Christians  have  a 
right  to  teach — every  fatiier  his  own  family ;  and  even 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  as  even  Tertullian  truly 
observes.  There  is,  therefore,  truly  a  jut  laicorvm  aa- 
cerdotakj  as  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Bdhme,  and  Spener 
have  maintained.  Even  among  the  Jews  the  teachers 
of  the  people  were  not  priests,  but  laymen ;  and  any 
one  who  had  proper  qualifications  might  teach  in  the 
synagogue  or  in  the  temple.  Among  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites the  prophets  were  commonly  not  from  the  or- 
der of  the  priesthood,  but,  for  the  most  part,  fh>m  other 
tribes,  clsMes,  and  orders  of  the  people"  (Knapp,  £ec- 
twrta  on  Chriatian  7fteo/So^, Woods's  translation,  Phila., 
1858, 8vo,  p.  478).  Calvin  {InatiiiUea,  book  iv)  sets  out 
fh>m  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 
He  finds  a  certain  **  mode  of  government  delivered  to 
us  by  the  pure  word  of  Qod"  (iv,  1),  and  traces  this 
form  of  government  in  the  early  Church  until  its 
**  subversion  by  the  papal  tyranny"  (ch.  v).  In  sub- 
stance Calvin  asserted  the  following  principles:  1. 
That  it  is  unwarrantable  and  unlawful  to  introduce 
into  the  government  and  worship  of  the  Chnrch  any- 
tliing  which  has  not  the  positive  sanction  of  Scripture. 
2.  That  the  Church,  though  it  consists  properly  and 
primarily  only  of  the  elect  or  of  believers,  and  tbou|^, 
therefore,  visibility  and  organisation  are  not  eaaenHal, 
as  Papists  allege  they  are,  to  its  existence,  is  under  a 
positive  obligation  to  be  organized,  if  possible,  as  a 
visible  society,  and  to  be  organized  in  all  things,  so 
far  SB  possible — ^its  office-bearers,  ordinances,  worship, 
and  general  administration  and  arrangements — in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  prescribed  or  indicated  upon 
these  points  in  the  New  Testament.  8.  That  the  fun- 
damental principles,  or  leading  features  of  what  is 
usually  called  Presbyterian  Church  government,  are 
indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  permanently  binding  upon  the  Church.  4. 
That  the  Church  should  be  altogether  tre^  and  inde- 
pendent of  civil  control,  and  should  conduct  its  own 
distinct  and  independent  government  by  presbyters 
and  synods,  while  the  civil  power  is  called  upon  to  af- 
ford it  protection  and  support.  5.  That  human  laws, 
whether  about  civil  or  ecclesiastical  things,  and  wheth- 
er proceeding  from  civil  or  ecclesisFtical  authorities, 
do  not,  per  ae — ^i.  e.  irrespective  of  their  being  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  God — impose  an  obligation 
upon  the  conscience.  -Cahrin  professed  to  find  all 
these  principles  more  orless  clearly  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture (B,  and  F.  Ev.  Rav.  April,  1866,  p.  464).  On  this 
principle  IHilloch  remarks  {LM^era  of  the  Rrformation, 
p.  179  sq.)  that  Calvin  went  too  far  in  asserting  that 
Presbyterianism  **is  the  form  of  the  divine  kingdom 
presented  in  Scripture."  "  Presbyterianism  became 
the  peculiar  Church  order  of  a  tree  Protestantism.  It 
rested,  beyond  doubt,  on  'a  true  divine  order,  else  it 
never  could  have  attained  this  historical  success.  But 
it  not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be  wise  and  conforma- 
ble to  Scripture,  and  therefore  divine,  but  it  claimed 
the  direct  impress  of  a  divine  right  for  all  its  details 
and  applications.  This  gave  H  strength  and  influence 
in  a  rude  and  uncritical  age,  but  it  planted  in  it  from 
the  first  an  element  of  corruption.  The  great  concep- 
tion which  it  embodied  was  impaired  at  the  root  by 
being  fixed  in  a  stagnant  and  infleinble  system,  which 
became  identified  with  the  conception  as  not  only 
equally  but  specially  divine"  (p.  381).  **  But  were 
not  these  'elements,'  some  will  say,  really  Biblical? 
Did  not  Calvin  establish  his  Church  polity  and  Church 
discipline  upon  Scripture?  and  is  not  this  a  warranta- 
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ble  coarse  ?  Assuredly  not,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
did  it.  The  fundamental  source  of  the  mistake  is  here. 
The  Christian  Seriptores  are  a  revelation  of  divine 
tmth,  and  not  a  revelation  of  Church  polity.  They 
not  only  do  not  lay  down  the  outline  of  such  a  polity, 
but  they  do  not  even  give  the  adequate  and  conclusive 
hints  of  one ;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it 
would  have  been  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  to  have  done  so ;  and  because,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  conditions  of  human  progress  do  not  admit  of 
the  imposition  of  any  unvarying  system  of  govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical  or  civU.  The  system  adapts  it- 
self to  the  life,  everywhere  expands  with  it,  or  nar- 
rows with  it,  but  is  nowhere  in  any  particular  form 
the  absolute  condition  of  life.  A  definite  outline  of 
Church  polity,  therefore,  or  a  definite  code  of  social 
ethics,  is  nowhere  given  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  spirit  of  it  is  entirely  hostile  to  the  absolute  asser- 
tion of  either  the  one  or  the  other"  (p.  182, 188).  Dr. 
Tulloch,  however,  goes  too  far  himself  in  saying  that 
*' Presbyterianism  'not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be 
wise  and  conformable  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  di- 
vine, but  it  claimed  the  direct  impress  of  a  divine  right 
for  all  its  details  and  applications.'  This  statement  is 
untrue.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  among 
Presbyterians  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  divine  right 
should  be  claimed  for  the  subordinate  features  of  the 
system,  and  some,  no  doubt,  have  gone  to  an  extreme 
in  the  extent  of  their  claims ;  but  no  Presbyterians  of 
eminence  have  ever  claimed  '  the  direct  impress  of  a 
divine  right  for  o/^  the  details  and  applications*  of  their 
system.  They  have  claimed  a  divine  right,  or  Scrip- 
ture sanction,  only  for  its  fundamental  principles,  its 
leading  features.  It  is  these  only  which  they  allege 
are  indicated  in  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Church  in  all  ages.  And  it  is  just  the 
same  ground  that  is  taken  by  all  the  more  intelligent 
and  judicious  among  jure  duuto  prelatists  and  Congre- 
gationalists"  (BrU,  and  For.  Ev,  Review,  April,  18G0). 
Moreover,  Calvin  did  not  **  unchurch"  ecclesiastical 
bodies  which  should  not  choose  to  adopt  the  Presb3rte- 
rian  regimen.  He  introduced  his  sdieme  where  he 
had  influence  to  do  so ;  and  he  employed  all  the  vigor 
of  his  talents  in  pressing  upon  distant  churches  the 
propriety  of  regulating,  in  conformity  with  his  senti- 
ments, their  ecclesiastical  government.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  says,  "  Wherever  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  heard  with  reverence,  and  the  sacraments 
are  not  neglected,  there  at  that  time  there  is  a  church." 
Speaking  of  faithful  pastors,  he  describes  them  to  be 
"those  who  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ  lead  men  to  true 
piety,  who  properly  administer  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and  who  preserve  and  exercise  right  discipline." 

The  Reformers  and  greatest  writers  of  the  Church 
of  England  held  that  no  form  of  Church  polity  is  en- 
joined in  Scripture.  Cranmer  explicitly  declared  that 
bishops  and  priests  were  of  the  same  order  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity ;  and  this  was  the  opinion 
of  several  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries.  *'  Hold- 
ing this  maxkn,  their  support  of  episcopacy  must  have 
proceeded  from  views  of  expediency,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, from  a  conviction  which  prevailed  very  gen- 
erally at  this  early  period,  that  it  belonged  to  the  su- 
preme civil  magistrate  to  regulate  the  spiritual  no  less 
than  the  political  government ;  an  idea  involving  in  it 
that  no  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  of  divine 
institution.  At  a  later  period,  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  same  conviction,  that  it 
was  no  violation  of  Christianity  to  choose  different 
modes  of  administering  the  Church.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  supported  the  English  hierarchy,  frequentiy  main- 
tains that  the  form  of  discipline  is  not  particularly, 
and  by  name,  set  down  in  Scripture ;  and  he  also  plain- 
ly asserts  ''that  no  form  of  Church  government  is  by 
the  Scriptures  prescribed  or  commanded  to  the  Church 
of  God'*  (Watson,  s.  v.).     Hooker  maintains  this  prin- 


ciple with  great  vigor  in  his  EocknatUedl  Polity  (book 
iii),  where  the  following  principles  are  laid  down:  1. 
The  Scripture,  though  the  only  standard  and  law  of 
doctrine,  is  not  a  rule  for  discipline.  2.  The  practice 
of  the  aposties,  as  they  acted  according  to  circum- 
stances, b  not  an  invariable  rule  for  the  Church.  3. 
Many  things  are  left  indifferent,  and  may  be  done 
without  sin,  although  not  expressly  directed  in  Scrip- 
ture. 4.  The  Church,  like  other  societies,  may  make 
laws  for  her  own  government,  provided  they  interfere 
not  with  Scripture.  6.  Human  authwity  may  inter- 
pose where  the  Scripture  is  silent.  6.  Hence  the 
Church  may  appoint  ceremonies  within  the  limits  of 
the  Scriptures.  Stillingfleet  indicates  the  same  view 
at  large  in  his  Iremcum:  **  Those  things  may  be  said 
to  be  jtire  dMno  which  are  not  determined  one  way  or 
other  by  any  positive  law  of  God,  but  are  left  wholly 
as  things  lawful  to  the  prudence  of  men,  to  determine 
them  in  a  way  agreeable  to  natural  right  and  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  Word  of  God.'*  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  reason  or  ground  of  Church  government,  the 
ratio  rcgimims  ecdesiattiei,  is  of  divine  right,  but  that 
the  special  mode  or  system  of  it  is  left  to  human  dis- 
cretion. In  other  words,  it  is  a  thhig  forever  and  im- 
mutably right  that  the  Church  should  be  under  a  defi- 
nite form  of  government.  This  is  undoubtedly jiMfiim. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  peace  and  unity  ef  the  Church 
be  secured.  But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  indubita^ 
ble  what  this  form  of  government  must  be.  The  nec- 
essary end  may  be  secured  under  diverse  forms,  as  in 
the  case  of  civil  government.  **  Though  the  end  of 
all  l^e  the  same,  yet  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy are  in  themselves  lawful  means  for  attainin;;; 
the  same  common  end.  ...  So  the  same  reason  of 
Church  government  may  call  for  an  equality  in  the 
persons  acting  as  governors  of  the  Church  in  one  place 
which  may  call  for  superiority  and  subordination  in 
another"  (Iremcum,  p.  40  sq.,  Phila.  1840). 

In  the  modem  Church  the  Romanists  and  High 
Episcopalians  claim  divine  right  for  their  system  of 
government.  The  Koman  Catholic  doctrine  is  thus 
stated  (The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published 
by  command  of  pope  Pius  V,  Donovan's  translation, 
Baltimore,  n.  d.,  8vo) :  '*  Sitting  in  that  chair  in  which 
Peter  the  prince  of  the  aposties  sat  to  the  close  of  life, 
the  Catholic  Church  recognises  in  his  person  the  most 
exalted  degree  of  dignify  and  the  full  amplitude  of 
jurisdiction — a  dignity  and  a  jurisdiction  not  based  on 
synodal  or  otiier  human  constitutions,  but  emanating 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  God  himself.  As  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  true  and  legitimate 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  therefore  presides  over  the 
universal  Church,  the  father  and  governor  of  all  the 
faithful,  of  bishops  also,  and  of  all  other  prelates,  be 
their  station,  rank,  or  power  what  they  may"  (p.  222). 
And  (p.  82),  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  "  it  is 
a  power  not  given  to  all,  but  to  bishops  and  priests 
only."  The  following  extracts  from  bishop  Forbes's 
Earplanation  of  the  Thirtf-nme  Articles  (I^ndon  and 
New  York,  1867-8,  2  vols.  8%-o)  present  a  High-Church 
Episcopalian  view  of  this  subject :  '*Thus  one  deparU 
ment  of  the  Church  is  to  be  called  the  Ecdesia  docens. 
To  the  hierarchy,  as  distinguished  from  the  great  body 
of  Christians,  is  committed  the  duty  of  handing  down 
and  communicating  these  truths"  (Art.  xix,  p.  268  ot 
vol.  i).  .  .  .  *'  It  having  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
article  that  the  £cclesia  docens  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority  in  contro> 
versies  of  faith,  we  come  to  consider  one  great  channel 
or  organ  of  that  power — the  oecumenical  council. 
Given  that  the  Church  has  this  power,  by  whom  ot 
how  is  it  to  be  exercised  ?  By  whom  but  by  the  apos- 
tolical ministry,  who  are  appointed  *  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edi- 
fying of  the  body  of  Christ;'  by  those  to  whom  was 
committed  the  power  of  the  keys,  who  had,  among 
other  duties  connected  with  admission  to  communion, 
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to  test  the  orthodoxy  of  ap|>Ucants ;  by  thote  whose 
importaot  office  it  ww  to  hand  on  the  form  of  sound 
vords  which  they  had  received  to  their  successors" 
(Art.  xzi,  p.  28»-a  of  vol.  i).  .  .  .  <'  Our  Lord  U  the 
immediate  founder  of  the  hierarchy,  because  it  was  he 
who  ordained  the  apostles  bishops  when  he  said  to 
them,  *  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  you ;  receive 
the  Holy  Gliost :  go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  make 
dJadples  of  evety  creatore;  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
or  loose  on  earth  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven.' 
These  words  denote  a  power  without  limit ;  its  meas- 
aie  is  the  wants  of  humanity,  its  field  of  action  the 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Church  there  was  one 
general  episcopate"  (Art.  xzxvi,  p.  699  of  vol.  ii). 
...  "  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  discipline  as  well 
ss  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  a  purely  internal 
matter,  in  which  the  state  had  no  interest  nor  control. 
.  .  .  Ilie  power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  the  char- 
ter of  all  Charch  discipline,  for  it  relegated  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Tisible  Church  into  the  unseen  world..  If 
salvation  deponded,  dove  non  errante,  upon  Church 
membership,  and  Church  membership,  under  certain 
laws,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy,  it  placed  the 
control  of  the  Church  absolutely  in  their  hands"  (Art. 
zsx^-ii,  p.  72^-9  of  vol.  ii).  The  moderate  Episcopal 
Hans  (including  Methodiste  and  Moravians)  generally 
hold  that  episcopacy  is  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  but 
is  not  divinely  ordained  as  essential.  For  a  temperate 
ligament  in  favor  of  the  conformity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  organization  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  practice 
of  the  early  Church,  see  Browne's  ExpotUion  on  the 
mrt^-nime  ^  rticfes  (Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1865,  Art  xxiii, 
pi  519-676).  Archbishop  Whately  (The  Kingdom  of 
OuiOy  2d  ed.  N.  Y.  1843, 12mo)  says  (p.  98):  '*Thus 
a  forUier  oonfirmation  is  ftumished  of  the  view  that 
bas  been  taken,  via.,  that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  sacred 
^niters  to  lay  down  clearly  the  principlei  on  which 
Christian  cbarehes  were  to  be  formed  and  governed, 
leaving  the  noode  of  application  of  those  principles  un- 
detennined  and  discretionary."  And  again  (p.  218): 
*^They,"  i.  e.  reformers  compelled  to  separate,  "have 
an  undoubted  right,  according  to  the  prindples  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  estoblish,  to  appoint  such  orders 
of  Christian  ministers,  and  to  allot  to  each  such  funo- 
tuns  as  they  judge  most  conducive  to  the  great  ends 
of  the  society ;  they  may  assign  to  the  whcie,  or  to  a 
jBorfioa  of  these,  the  office  of  ordaining  others  as  their 
successors;  they  may  appoint  one  superintendent  of 
the  rest,  or  several^  under  the  title  of  patriarch,  arch- 
bishop, bbhop^  moderator,  or  any  other  that  they  may 
pfefier ;  they  may  make  the  appointment  of  them  for 
life  or  for  a  limited  period,  by  election  or  by  rototion, 
vith  a  greater  or  a  less  extensive  jurisdiction."  Mr. 
Wesley  (  Worke,  vii,  284,  N.  Y.  1885)  says :  "As  to  my 
own  judgment,  I  still  .believe  ^the  episcopal  form  of 
Church  goTemment  to  be  scriptural  and  apostolicaL' 
I  mean,  well  agreeing  with  the  practice  and  writings 
of  the  apostles.  But  that  it  is  prescribed  in  Scripture 
I  do  not  believe."  Some  Presbyterian  writers  claim 
that  the  Presbyterian  polity  is  the  only  one  divinely 
ordained.  (See  especially  T%e  Dimne  R^  of  Church 
Go9emmmt,  wherein  it  is  proved  that  the  Presbyterian 
g^emment,  by  preaching  and  ruling  elders,  in  ses- 
sional, presbyterial,  and  synodical  assemblies,  may  lay 
the  only  lawful  claim  to  a  divine  right  according  to  the 
holy  Scriptures,  by  sundry  ministers  of  Christ  within 
the  city  of  London.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
extncts  from  some  of  the  best  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  Church  government,  N.  Y.  1844, 12mo.)  The 
same  ground  is  taken  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Congregational  system  (see  especially  Dexter,  On  Con- 
^f^ytionatism^  Boston,  1865, 8vo,  ch.  ii). 

The  special  forms  of  ecelesiastical  polity  adopted  by 
the  various  churches  will  be  found  stated  under  the 
name  of  each  Church  in  ite  alphabetical  place  in  this 
Cyekpaedia.  We  only  note,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two 
pointe  in  which  all  forms  are  concerned. 


1.  Synodical  government  (by  councils,  synods,  As- 
semblies, conferences,  ete.)  prevails  in  all  the  great 
churches  of  the  world  except  the  Independent  (includ- 
ing Congregationalists  and  Baptists).  Synods  have 
"  been  the  most  universally  received  type  of  Church 
government  in  all  ages ;  even  the  fact  that  they  have 
undergone  so  many  modifications  only  serving  to  bring 
out  more  prominently  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
have  been  upheld  on  all  sides,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
discordancy  respecting  almost  every  other  question  couo 
nected  with  ecdesiasUcal  polity.  The  Greek  Church, 
glorying  in  its  agreement  with  antiquity,  will  decide 
nothing  of  consequence  without  them  still;  in  the 
Latin  Church  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  customary  to 
appeal  to  them  from  the  pope ;  the  Church  of  England, 
which  upholds,  and  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  has 
abjured  episcopacy,  have  made  them  part  and  parcel 
of  their  respective  ideals ;  in  Russia  it  is  the  Holy  Gov- 
erning Synod  by  which  ite  national  Church  affects  to 
be  ruled.  More  than  this,  they  were  ecclesiastical 
synods  that  introduced  the  principle  of  representative 
government  to  medissval  Europe*'  (Ffoulkes,  CArwrea- 
(/of»'«  Didtionej  i,  11). 

2.  The  right  of  the  lailjf,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Charch,  to  share  in  its  government,  is  admitted  by 
all  churches  except  the  great  hierarchical  bodies.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  Parliament  (a  lay  body)  is  the 
central  power  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  In 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  lay  delegates  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Diocesan  and  General  Conventions.  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  they  find  their  place  in  Pres- 
bytery, Synod,  and  Assembly.  In  the  Independent 
churches  the  equality  of  laymen  and  ministers  as  to 
ecclesiastical  righto  and  powers  is  fundamental.  In 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  the  supreme  judica- 
tory (the  General  Conference)  is  as  yet  (1869)  an  ex- 
clusively clerical  body.  But  that  body  has  itself  ad- 
mitted the  righta  of  the  laity  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
submitting  to  a  popular  vote  (held  in  June,  1869)  the 
fundamental  question  whether  lay  delegation  shall  be 
practically  incorporated  into  the  ecclesiastical  system 
or  not.  The  vote  is  by  a  very  large  majority  in  favor 
of  lay  delegation,  and  now  (July,  1869)  only  the  con« 
currence  in  the  proposed  changes  of  the  Restrictive 
Rules  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  memben  of  the  Annual 
Conferences,  present  and  voting  thereon,  is  required  for 
the  admission  of  lay  delegates  to  the  next  General  Con- 
ference in  1872.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  this  change  in  ite  polity  was,  by  the  General 
Conference  held  in  1866,  likewise  submitted  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences,  and,  having  received  the  requisite 
approval,  lay  delegation  has  been  incorporated  into  its 
economy.  This  subject  of  controversy  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  of  the  United  States  seems,  there- 
fore, now  on  the  eve  of  settlement.  For  other  pointe  re- 
lated to  ecclesiastical  polity,  see  Church  ;  Cuukch 
AND  Statb  ;  DisciPUWE ;  Episcopacy  ;  Laity. 

lAUraturt,  —  Hooker,  Ijoaee  of  EcckncaUoal  Polity 
(Worke^  vol.  1);  Potter,  Diacourse  of  Church  Govern' 
meat  (Worhe,  vol.  ii);  Stillingfieet^  Irtnicum  (Philad. 
1842,  8vo);  Wateon,  IneHiutee,  pt.  iv;  Litton,  Church 
ofChriet  (Lond.  1851, 8vo) ;  Barrett,  Ministry  andPoUty 
of  the  ChruUan  Church  (Lond.  1854, 12mo)'  King,Prtm- 
ftire  Church  (N.  Y.  12mo);  Stevens,  Church  Polity  (N. 
Y.  1852, 12mo) ;  Coleman,  Primitive  Church,  p.  88-50; 
Wilson,  On  Church  Gooemment,'  Davidson  (Congrega- 
tional), Ecekiiattioal  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  (Lond. 
1854, 12mo) ;  Morris  (Bishop),  On  Church  Polity  (18mo) ; 
Fillmore  EcdeiiaeticcU  Polity,  its  Forms  and  Philosophy; 
Ripley  (Congregational),  Church  Polity  (Boston,  1867, 
18mo) ;  Garratt,  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Vieto  of  the 
ConstituHon  of  a  Chrtstian  Church  (Lond.  1848);  New 
En^ander,  August,  1860,  art.  vi  (Congregational)  i 
Leicester  A.  Sawyer,  Organic  Christianity y  or  the  Church 
of  God,  with  ite  Offioers<md  Government,  and  its  Divisions 
and  Variations,  both  in  andent,  medicBval,  and  modem 
Times  (Boston,  1854, 12mo ;  Congregational). 
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Ecclesiaa'ticTiB,  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T.  (see  Apocbypha), 
being  of  the  class  ranked  in  the  second  canon.  See 
Deutbro-canonical. 

I.  Title.— The  original  Hebrew  title  of  this  book,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  writings  and 
St.  Jerome  iPraf.  in  Libr,  Sol.  ix,  1242),  was  D-^bUTp, 

ProverU,  or,  more  ftUly,  R-T^D  l^  5««0?  "^^WPi  <*« 
proverbs  ofJetus,  son  o/StrOy  which  was  abbreyiated, 
according  to  a  very  common  practice,  into  K'1'^D**}a, 
Ben^Sira;  p^'n'^p,  iStruJt,  which  we  find  in  a  few  later 
writers,  evidently  originated  Arom  a  desire  to  imitate 
the  Greek  '^tpdx'  Hence  all  the  quotations  made  from 
this  book  in  the  Talmud  and  Hidrasbim  are  under 
these  titles.  (Comp.  Mishna,  Fadoini,  iii,  15 ;  Chagiga^ 
p.  15 ;  Midrash  Rabba^  p.  6,  h, ;  Tanchmti^  p.  69,  a, 
etc.)  The  Greek  MSS.  and  fathers,  however,  as  well 
as  the  prologue  to  this  book,  and  the  printed  editions 
of  the  Sept,  designate  it  £o^ca  *lfiaov  v\ov"Ztpdx  (v. 
r.  Sfipaxi  and  even  Sifpdx),  The  visdom  of  Jesus,  the 
son  ofSiraeh,  or,  by  way  of  abbreviation,  So^ta  Etpax, 
The  wisdom  ofSirack,  or  simply  SiraA;  also  ao^la  17 
fravapkTOQ,  or  simply  vi  iravdptroct  The  book  of  ail  vir- 
tnes^  because  of  the  excellency  and  diversity  of  the 
wisdom  it  propounds  (Jerome,  /.  c. ;  comp.  Ronth,  ReXL 
Sacr,  i,  278).  In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  b  en- 
titled The  book  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Simeon  Asiro  (i.  e. 
the  bound);  and  the  same  book  is  called  the  wisdom  of 
the  Son  of  A  siro.  In  many  authors  it  is  simply  styled 
Wisdom  (Orig.  tn  Matt,  xiii,  §  4;  compare  Clem.  Al. 
Pcsd.  i,  8,  §  69,  72,  etc.),  and  Jesus  Sirach  (August,  ad 
Simplic.  i,  20).  The  name  Ecclesicuticus,  by  which  it 
has  been  called  in  the  Latin  Church  ever  since  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  (Ruflnus,  Vers,;  Orig. 
Ilom,  m  Num.  xvii,  8),  and  nhich  has  l>een  retained  in 
many  versions  of  the  Reformers  (e.  g.  the  Zurich  Bi- 
ble, Coverdale,  the  Geneva  version,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
and  [together  with  the  other  title]  the  Auth.yersion) 
is  derived  Ax>m  the  old  Latin  version,  adopted  by  Je- 
rome in  the  Vulgate,  and  is  explained  to  mean  cAanrA 
reading-book.  Calmet,  however,  is  of  opinion  {Prefaoi) 
tliat  this  name  was  given  to  it  because  of  its  resem- 
blance to  Ecdesiastes.  But  as  this  explanation  of  the 
title  is  very  vague,  it  is  rightly  rejected  by  Luther, 
and  almost  all  modem  critics.  The  word,  like  many 
others  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  African  dialect  (e.  g.  Tertull.  De  pudie.  c.  22,  p. 
485),  and  thus  it  may  have  been  applied  natnrally  in 
the  Vetus  LaHna  to  a  church  readmg-hook ;  and  when 
that  translation  was  adopted  by  Jerome  (Prasf  in  Ubro 
JSal,juxta  LXX.  x.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title  be- 
came current  throughout  the  West,  where  the  book 
was  most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Rufinus,  who  remarks  tliat  '*  it  does  not  des- 
ignate the  author  of  the  booic,  but  the  character  of  the 
writing,*'  as  publicly  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church 
{Comm,  in  Symb.  §  88).  The  special  application  by 
Rufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the  class  (eeclesiag&ci 
as  opposed  to  canonict)  to  the  single  book  may  bo  ex- 
plained by  its  wide  popularity.  Athanasius,  for  in- 
stance, mentions  the  lx>ok  (Ep»  Fett,  s.  f.)  as  one  of 
those  **  framed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by  those  who 
wish  to  be  instructed  (can^xit^ai)  in  the  word  of  god- 
liness." 

II.  Design  and  Method.— The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  propound  the  true  nature  of  wisdom,  and  to  set  forth 
the  religious  and  social  duties  which  she  teaches  us  to 
follow  through  all  the  varied  stages  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  life,  thus  exhibiting  the  practical  end  of  man's 
existence  by  reviewing  life  in  all  its  different  bearings 
and  aspects.  Wisdom  is  represented  here,  as  in  Prov- 
erbs, as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  and  the  same 
views  of  human  life,  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  recom- 
pense, pervade  the  instructions  of  this  book  also, 
wherein,  however,  a  more  matured  reflection  is  per- 


ceptible (De  Wette's  I&nkUmg),  It  is,  in  fiict,  the 
composition  of  a  philosopher  who  had  deeply  studied 
the  fortunes  and  manners  of  mankind,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  philosophy  of  older 
moralisto :  xii,  8-xiii,  28 ;  xv,  11-20 ;  xvi,  26-xvii,  20 ; 
xix,  6-17;  xxui,  16-27;  xxvi,  1-18;  xxx,  1-18; 
XXX vii,  27 ;  xxxviii,  15,  24-xxxix,  11,  etc.  (/6.).  It 
abounds  in  grace,  wisdom,  and  spirit,  although  some- 
times more  particular  in  inculcating  principles  of  po- 
liteness than  those  of  virtue  (Cellerier,  Introd.  a  la 
Lecture  des  Liv,  Saints').  It  is  not  unfrequently  mark- 
ed by  considerable  beauty  and  elegance  of  expression, 
occasionally  rising  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  human 
eloquence  (Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  ix).  It  has 
been  observed  of  it  by  Addison  (see  Home's  Introd* 
vol.  iv)  that  'Mt  would  be  regarded  by  our  modem 
wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  morality  that 
are  extant  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confu- 
cius, or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  no  Palestinian  produc- 
tion, whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  can  be  reduced  to 
a  logically  developed  treatise  according  to  Aristotelian 
rules,  there  are  difficulties  in  tracing  the  plan  of  this 
book,  arising  fh>m  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
author,  as  well  as  from  the  work  itself.  Ben-Sira 
brings  to  the  execution  of  his  plan  the  varied  expe- 
rience of  a  studious  and  practical  life,  and  in  his  great 
anxiety  not  to  omit  any  useful  lesson  which  he  has 
gathered,  he  passes  on,  after  the  manner  of  an  Eastern 
logic,  from  the  nature  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  her  godly- 
teachings,  from  temptation  in  her  varied  forms  to  filial 
duties ;  he  discloses  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  the 
inward  workings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  he  depicts  all 
passions  and  aspirations,  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  all 
the  duties  towards  God  and  man,  in  proverbs  and  apo- 
thegms, in  sayings  which  have  been  the  property  of 
the  nation  for  ages,  and  in  maxims  and  parables  of  his 
own  creation,  with  a  rapidity  and  suddenness  of  transi- 
tion which  even  an  Eastern  mind  finds  it  at  times  dif- 
ficult to  follow.  Add  to  this  that  the  original  Hebrew 
is  lost,  that  the  Greek  translation  is  very  obscure,  that 
it  has  l)een  mutilated  for  dogmatic  purposes,  and  that 
some  sections  are  transposed  beyond  the  hope  of  read- 
justment, and  the  difficulty  of  displaying  satisfactorily 
the  method  or  plan  of  this  book  will  at  once  be  appar- 
ent, and  the  differences  of  opinion  respecting  it  will 
be  no  matter  of  surprise.  The  book  (see  Fritzsche's 
proikg.  in  his  Commenitar)  is  divisible  into  seven  parts 
or  sections :  1.  Comprising  chaps,  i-xvi,  21,  describes 
the  nature  of  wisdom,  gives  encouragements  to  submit 
to  it,  as  well  as  directions  for  conducting  ounelves  in 
harmony  with  its  teachings ;  2.  xvi,  22-xxiii,  17,  shows 
God  in  the  creation,  the  position  man  occupies  with  re- 
gard to  his  Maker,  gives  directions  how  he  is  to  con- 
duct himself  under  difierent  circumstances,  and  how 
to  avoid  sin ;  8.  xxiv,  1-xxx,  24 ;  xxxiii,  12-xxxTi, 
16* ;  xxx,  25-27,  describes  wisdom  and  the  law,  and 
the  wTiter*s  position  as  to  the  former,  gives  proverbs, 
maxims,  and  admonitions  about  the  conduct  of  men 
in  a  social  point  of  view ;  4.  xxx,  28-xxxiii,  11;  xxxrl, 
16''-22,  describes  the  wise  and  just  conduct  of  men,  the 
Lord  and  his  people ;  5.  xxxvi,  28-xxxix,  11,  instrmv 
tions  and  admonitions  about  social  matters ;  6.  xxxiz, 
12-xlii,  14,  God's  creation,  and  the  position  man  occu- 
pies with  regard  to  it ;  7.  xlii,  11-1,  26,  the  praise  of 
the  Lord,  how  he  had  glorified  himself  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  in  the  celebrated  ancestors  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Thereupon  follows  an  epilo^nJe,  ch.  I,  27-29, 
in  which  the  author  gives  his  name,  and  declares  thoee 
happy  who  will  ponder  over  the  contents  of  this  book, 
and  act  according  to  it ;  as  well  as  an  appendix,  ch.  li, 
1-30,  praising  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  danger, 
describing  how  the  writer  has  successfully  followed 
the  paths  of  wisdom  from  his  very  youth,  and  calling 
upon  the  uneducated  to  get  the  precious  treasures  of 
wisdom. 

III.  Its  {7m^.— The  peculiar  difficulties  connected 
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Tx>tli  with  the  plan  of  the  book  and  the  present  de- 
langed  condition  of  ite  text  will  hare  prepared  the 
reader  for  the  assertions  made  by  some  that  theM  is 
no  unity  at  all  in  the  composition  of  this  book,  and 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  compilation  of  divers  national  say- 
ings, from  various  sources,  belonging  to  different  ages 
(see  Davidson,  in  Hornets  Inirod.  ii,  1018  sq.).     En- 
coaragement  is  sought  for  these  assertions  from  tho 
statement  in  the  spurious  prologue  of  this  book,  oit 
pmvov  rd   irkpvv  rdy  jrpb  aitrov  cwtruv  dvipdv 
awafOeYfiara  owffyaytVy  <iXXd  cat  oifTOQ  c^ca  riva 
mnfBiytaTO,  as  well  as  firom  the  remark  of  St.  Jerome : 
**Quonim  priorem  [iravdpcrov  Jesu  filii  Sirach  Ubrum] 
Hebraicnm  reperi,  non  JScdemailictim  nt  apnd  Latinos, 
sed  PareAoieu  pnenotatum,  cui  Juncti  emnt  Ecclesias- 
tes  et  Canticum  Canticorum,  ut  similitudinem  Salomo- 
nis  non  solum  libromm  numero,  sed  etiam  materia- 
lum  genere  coflsquaret*'  {Prmf,  m  lAbr,  8olom.\  which 
seons  to  imply  that  the  book  of  Ben-Sira  was  intended 
to  answer  to  all  the  three  reputed  works  of  Solomon. 
So  also  Luther.    Eichhom  can  see  in  it  three  different 
books :  the  Jirst  book  consists  of  chaps,  i-zxiii,  com- 
prising desultory  remarks  upon  life  and  morals,  and 
is  divisible  into  two  sections,  viz.  (a)  i-ix,  and  (6)  x- 
xxiii ;  the  second  book  comprises  xxiv-xlil,  14,  begins 
with  a  vivid  description  of  wisdom,  whereupon  follow 
remarlcs  and  maxims  without  anv  order;  and  the  third 
book,  comprising  xlii,  15-1,  24,  is  the  only  portion  of 
Sirach  carefully  worked  out,  and  contains  praise  of 
God  and  the  noble  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  {Ekdei' 
tmg  in  d.  Ap.  p.  50,  etc.).     Ewald,  again,  assures  us 
that  Ben-Sira  made  two  older  worlu  on  Proverbs  the 
basis  of  his  book,  so  that  his  merit  chiefly  consists  in 
arranging  those  works  and  supplementing  them.    The 
first  of  these  two  books  originated  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  extends  from  ch.  i  to  xvi,  21,  and 
contains  the  most  simple  proverbs,  written  with  great 
calmness.     The  second  book  originated  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  extends  ftom  xvi,  22,  to  xxxvi, 
22,  and  dlspla3r8  the  excitement  of  passions  as  well  as 
some  penetrating  observations,  and  has  been  greatly 
misplaced  in  ite  parte,  which  Ewald  rearranges.     The 
Uard  book,  which  is  the  genuine  work  of  Ben-Sira,  ex- 
tends from  xxxvi,  23,  to  li,  80,  with  the  exception  of 
the  song  of  praise  conteined  in  xxxix,  12-85,  which 
belongs  to  the  author  of  the  second  work  (Guchichte 
d.  r.  Itr.  iv,  300,  etc. ;  Jahrb.  iii,  131,  ete.).     These 
most  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  some  respecting  the  unity  of  this  book.     Against 
tfaiR,  however,  is  to  be  urged — 1.  That  the  difference 
in  form  and  contente  of  some  of  the  constituent  parte 
by  no  means  precludes  the  unity  of  the  whole,  seeing 
that  the  writer  brought  to  the  illustration  of  his  design 
Uie  experience  of  a  long  life,  spent  both  in  study  and 
travelling.     2.  That  this  is  evidently  the  work  of  the 
author's  life,  and  was  written  by  him  at  different  pe- 
riods.   8.  That  the  same  design  and  spirit  pervade  the 
whole,  as  shown  in  the  fbregoing  section ;  and,  4.  That 
the  abruptness  of  some  portions  of  it  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Eastern  style  of  composition,  and  more  especially 
to  the  present  deranged  stete  of  the  Greek  translation. 
IT.  Author  ctnd  Date. — ^This  is  the  only  apocryphal 
book  the  author  of  which  is  known.    The  writer  tells  us 
himself  that  his  name  is  Jesus  (ItitrovQ,  ?1C^,  SJllsnn^^ 
i.  e.  Jeshua),  (he  son  rf  Sirach,  and  that  he  is  of  Jerusa- 
km  (],  27).    Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  production  of 
a  Palestinian  Jew.    The  conjectures  which  have  been 
made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are  either  unwarrant- 
ed (e.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician,  from  xxxviii,  1-15) 
or  alwolately  improbable.     There  is  no  evidence  to 
■how  that  he  was  of  priestly  descent ;  and  the  similar- 
ity of  names  b  scarcely  a  plausible  excuse  for  con- 
fimuding  him  with  the  Hellenizing  high-priest  Jason 
(2  Mace,  iv,  7-11 ;  Georg.  Sync.  Chronogr.  p.  276).    In 
the  Talmud,  the  name  of  Ben-Sira  (Kn-^D'ia,  for  which 
P^*1*^p  is  a  late  error,  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenth.  p.  811) 


occurs  in  several  places  as  the  anthor  of  proverbial 
sayings  which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  £c- 
clesiasticus,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or  per- 
son, and  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  authorship  of 
the  book  to  Eliezer  (B.C.  260)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundation  (Jost,  t&.;  yet  see  note  1).  The  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  anthor  is,  however,  substentiated  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  e.  g.  xxiv,  10  sq.  For  the  various 
speculations  advanced  about  the  personal  character, 
acquirements,  and  position  of  the  author,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  article  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach.  That  the 
book  should  have  been  ascribed  by  the  Latin  Church 
to  Solomon,  notwithstanding  this  plain  declaration  of 
the  book  itself,  the  discredlteble  terms  in  which  Solo- 
mon is  spoken  of,  the  reference  to  Solomon's  success- 
ors, to  prpphete  and  other  great  men  who  lived  before 
and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  mention  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophete  (xlix,  10),  the  citetion  from  the 
prophet  Malachi  (comp.  xlviii,  10,  with  Mai.  iv,  6),  and 
the  description  of  the  high-priest  Simon  (chap.  1),  only 
shows  what  the  fathers  can  do. 

The  age  of  the  book  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  subject 
of  great  controversy.  The  life-like  description  of  the 
high-priest  Simon,  contained  in  chap.  1,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  had  seen  this  high  functionary  of- 
ficiate in  the  Temple ;  but  there  were  two  high  prieste 
of  the  same  name,  viz.  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  sumamed 
the  Just,  or  the  Pious,  who  lived  B.C.  cir.  870-300, 
and  Simon  II,  son  of  Onias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  B.C.  217-195  (8  Hacc.  i,  2).  See 
SiMOX.  Some  interpreters,  therefore,  are  of  opinion 
that  Simon  I  is  described  by  Ben-Sira,  whilst  others 
think  that  Simon  II  is  intended.  The  lives  and  acte 
of  these  two  pontiffs,  however,  as  well  as  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  respectively  held  by  the  people, 
as  recorded  in  their  national  literature,  must  show  to 
which  of  these  two  hlgh-prieste  the  description  of  Ben- 
Sira  is  applicable.  1.  The  encomiums  show  beyond 
doubt  that  one  of  Israers  most  renowned  high-prieste  is 
described,  whereas  Simon  II  was  so  little  distinguish- 
ed that  Josepbus  cannot  relate  a  single  good  thing 
about  him.  2.  Ben-Sira  characterizes  him  as  the  do 
liverer  of  his  people /rom  destruction;  whereas  in  the 
time  of  Simon  II  no  deliverance  of  either  the  people 
or  the  Temple  was  necessary.  8.  In  the  time  of  Simon 
II,  Hellenism,  the  great  enemy  of  Judaism,  which  was 
represented  by  the  sons  of  Tobias,  had  made  great 
progress ;  and  if  Ben-Sira  had  written  about  this  time, 
we  should  have  had  some  censures  from  this  pious  poet 
of  these  thoughtless  and  godless  innovations,  whereas 
there  is  no  allusion  to  these  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  book.  This  appears  the  more  strange  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  tluit  Simon  II  himself  sided  with 
these  faithless  sons  of  Tobias,  as  Josepbus  distinct- 
ly declares  (iln^.  xii,  4, 11).  4.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble that  such  a  man  as  Simon  II  should  be  descrilied 
in  such  extraordinary  terms  in  the  catelogue  of  nar 
tional  benefactors,  and  that  Simon  I,  the  personifica- 
tion of  goodness,  nobility,  and  grandeur,  whom  the 
nation  crowned  with  the  title  the  Just,  the  Pious,  should 
be  passed  over  with  silence.  5.  No  Jew,  on  reading  so 
sublime  a  description  of  the  high-priest,  would  ever 
think,  with  his  national  traditions  before  him,  of  ap- 
plying it  to  any  one  else  but  the  Simon,  unless  he  were 
distinctly  told  tliat  it  was  intended  for  another  Simon. 
These  considerations,  therefore,  show  that  Ben-Sira*s 
life-like  description  refers  to  Simon  I.  Now  as  Si- 
mon I  died  B.C.  cir.  800,  Ben-Sira  must  have  written 
his  work,  not  earlier  than  290-280,  as  chap.  1  implied 
that  this  high-priest  was  dead.  (See  also  infra,  sec. 
vi.) 

v.  The  original  Language  of  the  Book. — The  trans- 
lator  of  this  work  into  Greek  most  distinctly  declares 
in  his  preface  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  St. 
Jerome  assures  us  that  he  had  seen  the  Hebrew  origin- 
al (vide  supra,  sec.  iii).  That  by  the  term  'EfSpdiari 
is  meant  Hebrew,  and.  not  Aranusan,  is  evident  from 
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the  numerooB  quotations  made  fkroih  this  book  both  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.     Compara 

Ben'Sira.  Talmud  and  Mf^ranhim, 

Chap.  iU,  20. Chagiga,  18;  Bereflhitb  Rab.  10. 

''    vl,  10 8anhe<L  10, 100 ;  Yebamoth,  GS,  b;  Erab. 

66,  a. 

''    vil,S4 DerokEreto,19,c.4. 

*^    ix,  8 Sanbed.  100,  b;  Yebamoth,  03. 

*'    ix,12(S7riac)  Abotb,i,6. 

^^    xi,  1 Jer.  Berach.  29,a;  Naabr,  18,a;  BereBh. 

Rab  78,  b. 

'^    xl,2T 8anbed.l00. 

"    xiii,15 Baba  Kama,  92,  b. 

''    xiii,25 Bereahith  Rabba,  82. 

*'    zill,  31 Berenhith  Rabba,  64,  ft. 

"    xiv,ll Erubin,64,a. 

"    xiv,lT EpaWn,71. 

*■*'    XV,  8 Peaachlm,66;  Erubin,  6S,  a. 

''    xTiU,  23 Tanchuma  VayikiB,  41,  &. 

"    XXV,  3, 4  ... .  Peaachim,  118. 

"     XXV,  18 Sabbath,  11,  II. 

^»    zxvi,  1 Sanhed.  100 ;  Yebamoih,  68,  6. 

"     xxvi,20 Nida,70. 

''     xxvll,9 Baba  Kama,  92,  b. 

"    xxviii,14....  Vayikra  Rab.  168, a. 

"    XXX,  21 Sanhed.  100,  b. 

"    XXX,  26 Yebamoth,  68,  b. 

'  **    xxxvlii,  1  . . .  Sanhed.  44 ;  Taanitli, 9,  a;  Shemoth.  R. 

106,  b. 
'^    xxxviiL  4, 8. .  Bereeh.  Rab.  8,  a  ;  YaUcat  Job,  148. 
''    xxxviii,  10-28  Moed  Katon,  27. 

"     xl,  '28 Betra.  82,  b ;  Yalkut  Job,  149. 

^'    xlil,0, 10....  SanhedriD,  100,  b. 

By  somo  writers,  however,  it  ia  thought  that  the  Sen- 
ttncea  of  Ben-Sirachj  cited  in  the  Talmud  (^Sanhed, 
Gem.  xi,  42 ;  Bereschith  Rabba,  viii,  f.  10 ;  Baba  Kama^ 
f.  92,  c.  2),  and  published  in  Latin  by  Paul  Fagius 
(1542),  and  in  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  and  Latin  by  Drusius 
(1597),  though  80  similar  to  those  in  Ecclesiasticus, 
are,  upon  the  whole,  a  different  work  (Eichhorn's  and 
Bertholdt's  Iniroductiona), 

Almost  all  of  these  quotations  are  in  ffebrewy  though 
the  works  in  which  they  are  found  dre  in  Aramceant 
thus  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the  book  of  Ben-Sira 
was  written  in  genuine  Hebrew.  Besides,  some  of 
the  blunders  in  the  Greek  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  iiict  that  the  original  was  Hebrew.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  xxiv,  25  we  read,  *'  He  maketh  knowl- 
edge to  come  forth  as  light,  as  Gihon  in  the  days  of 

vintage,"  where  the  parallelism  r}/(tfv=lin'^A  (Gen. 
ii,  18),  whereby  the  Nile  was  designated  in  later  times, 
which  the  Sept  also  understands  by  ^in*^tt3  (Jer.  ii, 
38),  shows  that  dtc  ^Q  in  the  first  hemistich  origina- 
ted from  the  translator's  mistaking  the  Hebrew  "IIK*^?, 
Hke  a  stream,  for  *11K3,  like  light,  Comp.  also  xlix,  9, 
wiiich  is  most  unintelligible  in  the  Greek  through  the 
translator's  mistaking  the  Hebrew  D9T3  for  D"1T3. 
Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
translator  *' seems  to  have  numbered  the  words,  and 
exactly  to  have  preserved  their  order,  so  that,  were  it 
literally  and  accurately  to  be  retranslated,  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  original  diction 
would  be  recovered."  The  learned  prelate  has  actual- 
ly retranslated  chap,  xxiv  into  Hebrew  (JH^trew  Poet, 
Led.  xxiv,  Oxford  ed.  1821,  p.  254).  This  retranala* 
tion  is  also  printed  by  Fritzsche,  who  has  added  some 
corrections  of  his  own,  and  who  also  gives  a  transla- 
tion of  chap.  I. 

YI.  The  Greek  and  other  TrandathnM  ofthit  Booh-^ 
The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the  Sept.  was 
made  by  the  prandson  of  the  author  (6  irdinroQ  fiov 
*Irf9ovc\  who  tells  us  that  he  came  from  Palestine  into 
Egypt  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  *'  in  the  reign  of  Euer- 
getcs"  (tv  rto  dySotf}  Kai  rptaKooTtp  im  kire  rot?  Eiftp- 
yhov  ftaaiXetM}^).  But  there  were  two  kings  who  have 
borne  this  name — ^Euergetes  I,  son  and  successor  of 
Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphus,  B.C.  247-222,  and  Energe- 
tes  II,  L  e.  Ptolemy  YII,  known  b}'  the  nickname 
Physcon,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  VI,  B.C.  146-110, 
and  the  question  is,  which  of  these  two  is  meant? 
Now,  if  Ben-Sira  wrote  B.C.  cir.  290-280,  when  an  old 
man,  and  if  we  take  6  vdiriroQ  fiov  to  mean  greats 


ffranclfatkarf  a  sense  which  it  fifeqnently  has,  and  that 
the  translator  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  illustri- 
oua  ancestor,  his  arrival  in  Egypt  in  hb  thirty-eighth 
year  would  be  B.C.  dr.  280,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  £u- 
ergetes  I.  On  the  other  hsind,  the  manner  in  which 
the  translator  speaka  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  funiliarity  which  he  shows 
with  its  language  (e.  g.  xliv,  16,  'Evi^x  turiTiOtj,  Gen. 
v,  24  -,  comp.  Linde,  ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41, 42),  is  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  a  date  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  centufy.  Winer  (JDe  tUr,  Sirac,  eetate,  Erlang. 
1882)  maintains  that  Simon  the  Just  is  the  person  re- 
ferred to,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that 
the  author  was  his  contemponury.  He  thinks  that,  al- 
though the  grammatical  construction  rather  requires 
irti  r^  liri  rov  ButpyiTOv  to  refer  to  the  age  of  the 
monarches  reign,  Euergetes  the  Second  was  the  king 
in  whose  reign  the  translation  was  made,  and  that  the 
canon  could  not  have  been  yet  closed  under  the  reign 
of  the  first  Euergetes,  as  implied  in  the  preface — ^*  the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books."  As  there 
appears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  the  translator's 
reference  to  his  own  age,  the  date  has  been  taken  to 
allude  to  that  of  the  reigning  Ptolem}'  by  many  crit- 
ics since  Eichhom,  e.  g.  by  Bruch,  Palfrey,  Davidson, 
Ewald,  Fritzsche,  etc.  The  "  thirty-eighth  yeaj  of  his 
reign,"  although  not  applicable  to  the  first  Euergetes, 
may  refer  to  the  second,  if  his  regency  be  included. 
According  to  this,  which  De  Wette  conceives  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  the  translator  would  have  lived 
B.C.  180,  and  the  author  B.C.  180.  But  if,  with  most 
interpreters,  the  chronological  datum  in  question  re- 
fers to  the  translator's  own  age,  then  the  grandson  of 
the  author  was  already  past  middle-age  when  he  came 
to  Egypt ;  and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book 
itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  person  of  the 
last  of  *'the  men  of  the  great  synagogue"  was  still 
familiar  to  his  countrymen.  Even  if  the  date  of  the 
book  be  brought  somewhat  lower  than  the  times  of 
Simon  the  Just,  the  importance  of  the  position  which 
that  functionary  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Jews 
would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  distinctness 
of  his  portraiture ;  and  the  poliUcal  and  social  troubles 
to  which  the  book  alludes  ^i,  6, 12 ;  xxxvi,  sq.)  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  the  transfer- 
ence of  Jewish  allegiance  from  Egypt  to  Syria  rather 
than  to  the  period  of  prosperous  tranquiUity  which 
was  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  Ptol- 
emies. On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  book  was  probably  written  B.C.  cir.  200,  and 
translated  B.C.  dr.  140. 

The  present  state  of  this  translation,  however,  is 
very  deplorable ;  the  text  as  well  as  the  MSS.  are 
greatly  disfigured  by  numerous  interpolations,  omis- 
sions, and  transpositions.  The  Old  Latin  version,  which 
Jerome  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  without  correcting  it, 
was  made  from  this  Greek  translation,  and,  besides 
being  barbarous  in  style,  is  also  greatly  mutilated,  and 
in  many  instances  cannot  be  harmonized  with  its  orig- 
inal. Even  in  the  first  two  chapters  the  following 
words  occur  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
Vulgate :  defunctio  (i,  18),  reHgiosUas  (i,  17, 18, 26),  com. 
partior  (i,  24),  inhonoroHo  (i,  88),  obducHo  (ii,  2 ;  v,  1, 
10),  receptibilis  (ii,  5).  The  Syriac  alone  is  made  di- 
rect from  the  Hebrew,  and  contains  a  quotation  made 
by  Jose  ben-Jochanan  about  150  B.C.  (comp.  Aboth,  i, 
5  with  Ben-Sira  ix,  12),  which  the  secondary  versions 
have  not,  because  it  was  dropped  from  the  Greek. 
Notwithstanding  the  ill  treatment  and  the  changes 
which  this  version  has  been  subjected  to,  it  is  still  one 
of  the  best  auxiliaries  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
text.  The  Arabic  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the 
Syriac ;  whilst  the  old  English  version  of  Coverdale, 
as  usual,  follows  the  Zurich  Bible  and  the  Vulgate, 
the  Bishops'  Bible  again  copies  Coverdale ;  the  Gene* 
va  version,  as  is  often  the  case,  departs  from  the  othes 
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English  Yonion  for  the  better.  The  present  A.  V. 
chiefly  follows  the  Comphitensian  edition  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Lntin  Valgate.  The  nmngement,  however, 
of  chaps.  XXX,  25-xxxTi,  17  in  the  Vatican  and  Com- 
plnteasian  editions  is  very  different.  The  English  ver- 
skm  here  follows  the  latter,  which  is  supported  by  the 
I^tin  and  Syriac  versions  against  the  authority  of  the 
Uncial  MSS.  The  extent  of  the  variation  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table : 


OwpL,  IjQt.^  S]f^-^  ^>  r^ 


xxxt,xzxil 

xxxlH,  16>t  17,  hrt^vwviioa. 

XTritl,  1(1  fq.  ••¥  %a\atimfit¥Of9. 

XX3dv,  XXXT 

XXZt!,  1-11,  ^Xav  *iaMmfi  .... 
XxztI,  13  eq.  mni  KoTttXtipovo- 


Fat,  lfS5.  "A,  B,C/' 

ZZZlU,  18,  Xafkvpa  Kopdta,  K.  r. 

A. 
xzxiv,  zxxv. 
xxxri,  l-ia 
XXX,  89  MI. 

xxxV  zxxtt. 
zxxlil,  1-18. 
xxxvi,  17  aq. 


The  most  important  Interpolations  are :  if  5,  7 ;  186, 
21;  iij,  25;  iv,  236;  vu,  266;  x,  21;  xii,  Gcf  xiii,  256; 
xri,  15,  16,  22c;  xvii,  5,  9,  16,  17a,  18,  21,  23c,  266; 
xriii,  26,  3,  27c,  33c;  xix,  56,  6a,  136,  14a,  18,  19,  21, 
25c;  XX,  3, 146, 176,  32 ;  xxii,  9, 10,  23c;  xxiii,  8e,  4c, 
66, 28 ;  xxiv,  18,  24 ;  xxv,  12, 26c ;  xxvi,  19-27 ;  1,  296. 
AU  these  passages,  which  occur  in  the  A.  Y.  and  the 
Compl.  texts,  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  u  at 
present  reported  to  be  in  preparation  (since  1858),  will 
probably  contribnte  nwch  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sounder  text. 

The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown.  He 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same  name 
as  his  grand&ther,  but  this  tradition  rests  only  on 
conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome,  -Synopt.  S. 
Script,  printed  as  a  Prologue  in  the- Compl.  ed.  and  in 
the  A.  v.). 

TIL  Caaumicibf, — ^Though  this  book  has  been  quoted 
in  the  Jewish  Church  as  early  as  B.C.  150  and  100,  b}' 
Jose  ben-Jochanan  (Aboth^  i,  5)  and  Simon  ben-Sbe- 
taeh  {yatir,  v,  3),  and  references  to  it  are  dispersed 
through  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  (vide  tup.  sec.  v), 
yet  these  latter  declare  most  distinctly  that  it  is  not 
esnonical.  Thus  Yadcdm,  c.  ii,  says  ths  book  of  Ben- 
Sira,  and  aU  the  books  written  from  its  time  and  after- 
wards, are  not  canomeai.  We  also  learn  finom  this  re- 
mark that  Ben-Sira  is  the  oldest  of  all  apocryphal  books, 
thus  confirming  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  section  iv. 
Again,  the  declaration  made  by  R.  Akiba,  that  he  who 
studies  nncanonical  books  will  have  no  portion  in  the 
world  to  oome  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  x,  1),  is  explained  by 
the  Jer.  Talmud  to  mean  the  boaiu  of  Ben-Sira  and  Ben- 
Laanah  (comp.  the  Midrash  on  Coheleth  xii,  12).  It 
was  never  included  by  the  Jews  among  their  Scrip- 
tores  ;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  and  at 
tames  like  the  Kethnblm,  yet  the  study  of  it  was  for- 
bidden, and  it  was  classed  among  **ihe  outer  books'^ 
C*^i7n  D*^*1BD),  that  is,  probably,  those  which  were 

not  admitted  into  the  Canon  (Dukes,  Rahb,  Blumeniese, 
p.  24  sq.). 

Allusions  to  this  book  have  been  supposed  to  be  not 
unfrequently  discernible  in  the  New  Testament  (com- 
pare, especially,  Ecclus.  xxxiii,  18 ;  Rom.  ix,  21 ;  xi, 
19;  Luke  xii,  19, 20;  v,  11;  James  i,  19,  etc.;  xxiv, 
17,18;  Matt.  xi,28,29;  John  iv,  13, 14;  vi,36,  etc.). 
The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  contents  of  the 
book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xix  — Ec- 
clus. iv,  31 ;  compare  Const.  Apost.  vii,  11),  but  in  this 
esse  the  parallelism  consists  in  the  thought  and  not  in 
the  words,  and  there  is  no  mark  of  quotation.  There 
is  BO  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin  Martyr, 
wliich  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  ofl^rs  several 
thoQghts  congenial  to  Us  style.  The  first  distinct 
fuetations  occur  in  Clement  ef  Alexandria ;  but  ftom 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book  was  much  used 
and  cited  with  respeet,  and  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
canonical  Scriptures ;  and  its  authorship  was  often  as- 
•igned  te  SokMnon,  flmn  the  similarity  which  it  pre- 


sented to  his  writings  (August.  De  Cura  pro  Mori.  18). 
Clement  speaks  of  it  continually  as  Scr^ure  (JPcsd.  i, 
8,  §  62 ;  ii,  2,  §  84 ;  6,  §  46 ;  8,  §  69,  etc.),  u  the  work 
of  Solomon  {Strom,  ii,  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the 
great  Master  (irai^aywyuf.  Pad.  ii,  10,  §  98).  Origen 
cites  passages  with  tlie  same  formula  as  the  canonical 
books  (ytypanraif  in  Johann.  xxxii,  §  14 ;  in  Matt. 
xvi,  §  8),  as  Scripture  (Comm.  in  Matt.  §  44 ;  in  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  ix,  §  17,  etc.),  and  as  the  utterance  of  ^^the  dicine 
wonP*  (c.  Celt,  viii,  60).  The  other  writers  of  the  Al- 
exandrine school  follow  the  same  practice.  Dionysius 
calls  its  words  ^^divine  oraclis'^  (Frag,  de  Nat.  iii,  p. 
1268,  ed.  Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as  the 
work  of  "  ike  Pnaeher"  (Frag,  i,  §  5,  p.  515,  ed.  Migne). 
The  passage  quoted  from  TertaUian  (De  exhort,  cast. 
2,  **  Sicut  scriptum  est :  Ecce  posui  ante  te  bonum  et 
malum;  gustati  enim  de  arbore  agnitionis,"  etc.;  com- 
pare Ecclus.  XV,  17,yulg.)  is  not  absolutely  conclu- 
sive ;  but  Cyprian  constantly  brings  forward  passages 
fh>m  the  book  as  Scripture  (De  bono  pat.  17 ;  De  mof 
tcUitate^  9,  §  IS),  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (Ep.  Ixv, 
2).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  fh>m  these  isolated  authorities. 
He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as  the  work  of 
a  prophet  (Serm.  xxxix,  1),  the  word  of  Grod  (Serm, 
IxxxvU,  11),  ''Scripture"  (Lib.  de  Nat.  38),  and  that 
even  in  controversy  (c.  Jul.  Pehff.  v,  36) ;  but  he  ex- 
pressly notices  that  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
(De  Cura  pro  Mart.  18),  "though  the  Church,  espe- 
cially of  the  West,  had  received  it  into  authority"  (De 
CiviL  xvii,  20;  compare  Speculum,  iii,  1127,  ed.  Paris). 
Jerome,  in  like  manner  (Prcef.  in  S<gt.  Sir.  §  7),  con- 
trasts ihe  book  with  **the  canonicid  Scriptures*'  as 
** doubtful,"  while  they  are  "sure;"  and  in  another 
place  (Prol.  Galeat.)  he  says  that  it "  is  not  in  the  Can- 
on," and  again  (Prol.  m  /46r.  Sol.},  that  it  should  be 
read  "for  the  instruction  of  the  people  (plebis),  not  to 
support  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  The 
book  is  cited  by  Hippoh-tus  (Opp,  p.  192)  and  by  Euse- 
bius  (0pp.  iv,  21,  etc.),  but  is  not  quoted  by  Irenaeus ; 
and  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen, 
Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus.     See  Canon. 

But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest  ca- 
nonical authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monument  of 
the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  com- 
position. As  an  expression  of  Palestinian  theology 
it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations,  or  direct  Alex- 
andrine influence  (GfrOrer,  Philo,  ii,  18  sq.).  The 
translator  may,  perhaps,  have  given  an  Alexandrine 
coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great  outlines  are  un- 
changed (comp.  Dahne,  BeSg.  Philoe.  ii,  129  sq.)-  The 
conception  of  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  his  mercy  is  extended  to  al)  mankind 
(xviii,  11-13).  Little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit- 
world,  either  good  (xlvili,  21 ;  xlv,  2 ;  xxxix,  28  ?)  or 
evil  (xxi,  27  ?),  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fades 
away  (xiv,  16;  xvH,  27, 28;  xliv,  14, 15.  Yet  comp. 
xlviii,  11).  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restora- 
tion (xxxvi,  1,  etc.),  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  faith 
is  preserved,  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the  fu- 
ture work  of  Elias  (xlviii,  10).  The  ethical  precepts 
are  addressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhom,  Einl.  p.  44 
sq.).  The  praise  of  agriculture  (vii,  15)  and  medi- 
cine (xxxviii,  1  sq.),  and  the  constant  exhortations  to 
cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  a  time  when  men's 
thoughts  were  turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  despond- 
ency and  perhaps  (Dukes,  u.  s.  p.  27  sq.)  of  fatalism. 
At  least  the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that  anxious 
legalism  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the 
later  doctors.  Life  b  already  imprisoned  in  rules:  re- 
ligion is  degenerating  into  ritualism :  knowled^rc  has 
taken  refuge  in  schools  (compare  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Vblkes 
Isr.  iv,  298  sq,). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

VIII.  Commentaries,  etc. — Special  exegetical  works 
which  have  appeared  on  the  whole  of  this  book  are  the 
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following,  of  which  the  chief  are  designated  by  an  as- 
terisk  preiized:  Babanns  Maurna,  In  EccletiaaHcum 
(in  his  Opp.^ ;  Anon.  Beschreib,  u.  Ueben,  (in  Lore- 
bach's  ArchiOj  ii,  11  sq.) ;  Alexander,  J)e  Hbro  Ecdtu, 
(in  his  Hist.  Ecdu.  iii,  690);  Bengel,  MtOhmoMUche 
Quelle,  etc.  (in  Eichhom's  BibUothekj  vii,  852-^);  De 
Sacy,  L'Ecclesiastique  (in  his  SamU  Bible,  xvi) ;  Bos- 
snet,  Liber  Ecdus.  (in  his  (Euvrea,  xxii,  1  sq.) ;  Cons, 
B&nerkunffen  (in  Henl^e^s  Mvm.  ii,  177-248) ;  *Caine- 
rarius,  SetUenHa  J,  8,  (Lips.  1570,  8vo) ;  Sapientia  J, 
S,  (Lips.  1570,  8vo) ;  Striegel,  in  his  Libri  Scgnentia 
(Lpz.  1575,  12mo),  p.  277  sq. ;  Dnisius,  Eccbu.  inter- 
pretalui  (Franecker,  1596, 4to)  ;  Hoschel,  Sap,  SiracM 
(Augsb.  1604,  4to ;  also  in  the  Crit,  Sacri,  y) ;  «i^  La- 
pide,  Commeatariui  (Antwerp,  1684, 1687,  fol.) ;  Stif- 
fer,  HomUia  (Lips.  1676,  4to) ;  Calmet,  Commentaire 
(Paris,  1707,  fol. ;  in  J^tin,  ed.  Manse,  Wirceb.  1792; 
viii,  351  sq.);  *Aniald,  Crit,  CommmUcary  (Lond.  1748, 
fol.,  and  often  since) ;  Koken,  Dom,  B,  8irach  (Hildes- 
heim,  1756, 12mo) ;  Teleos,  DitqtdtUiones  (Hafn.  1779, 
8vo)  ;  Bauer,  Erldui,  m,  Anmerk.  (Bamberg,  1781, 
1798,  8vo) ;  Onymus,  Weisheit  J,  S.  (Wlirtzbnrg,  1788, 
8vo);  Sonntag,  Be  Jet.  Siracide  (Riga,  1792,  4to); 
*Linde,  Senientia  Je$,  Sir,  (Danz.  1795,  4to);  also 
Glaubena  u.  Sittenlehre  Jet,  Sir,  (Lpz.  1782, 1795,  8yo) ; 
Zange,  Denkspruche  Jea,  Sir.  (Amst.  1797,  8vo) ;  Fed- 
dersen,  Jes,  Sir,  ubert,  (Amst.  1797, 1827,  8vo) ;  Ben- 
Seeb,  SttJin;!  r^sn,  etc.  (8vo,  Breslaa,  1798 ;  Vienna, 
1807, 181^8, 1828)V*Bretschneider,  Lib,  Jetu  Sine  (Ra- 
tisbon,  1806, 8vo) ;  Gaab,  Dif».  exegetka  (Tabing.  1809, 
4to) ;  Lather,  Dat  Buck  J.  S.  (Lpz.  1815, 1816, 12mo) ; 
Anon.  Jea.  8,  bearbeii,  (Lpz.  1826,  8to)  ;  Howard,  Ec~ 
diu.  tr.from  the  Vulg.  (Lond.  1827, 8yo) ;  Anon.  Sirctch, 
ein  Spiegel  (Kreuznach,  1829,  8vo) ;  Van  Gilse,  Com- 
mentatio  (Gr5n.  1832,  4to) ;  Grimm,  CommerUar  (Lpz. 
1887,  8vo) ;  Gutmann,  WeisheitS'Spruch  J,  S.  (Altona, 

1841, 8vo) ;  Dnlk,  N';'^D-|3l  IfiO  (Warsaw,  1843, 8vo) ; 
Stem,  WeiaheUtsprHche  J,  'S,  (VV'ien,  1844,  8vo) ;  Hill, 
TVofw^'on  (in  the  Afonthly  PeUgious  Mag.  Bost.  1852- 
58) ;  ♦Fritzsche,  Weish,  J.  S.  erldart  u.  Hbera.  (as  part 
of  the  Kurtzg.  Exeg,  Handb.  z.  d.  Apokr,  Lpz.  1860, 
8yo) ;  Cassel,  Uebers.  (Berl.  1866,  8yo).  See  also  R&- 
biger,  Ethice  Apoe.  V,  T,  (Vratislaw,  1838) ;  Bruch, 
Weisheiia-Lehre  der  Hebrder  (Strasb.  1851) ;  Geiger,  in 
the. Zei^Ar.  d,  Morgenl.  Geadlack,  1858,  p.  586  sq. ; 
Horowitz,  Daa  Buck  Sirach  (Bresl.  1865).  Compare 
Apocrypha. 

Eccleaiology,  '*  a  word  of  recent  ase,  is  the  name 
which  has  been  giyen  in  the  British  Islands  to  the 
stady  of  Church  architecture  and  decoration.  Be- 
sides discriminating  the  yarions  styles  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  ecclesiology  takes  account  of  the  ground- 
plan  and  dimensions  of  a  chureh ;  of  its  orientation,  or 
the  deyiation  of  its  line  from  the  true  east ;  of  its  apse, 
or  circular  or  polygonal  east  end ;  of  its  altar  or  com- 
muniontable, whether  fixed  or  movable,  stone  or  wood ; 
of  its  Teredos,  dossel,  or  altar-screen ;  of  its  piscina,  or 
basin  and  drain  for  pouring  away  the  water  in  which 
the  chalice  was  rinsed,  or  the  priest  washed  his  hands ; 
of  the  sedilia,  or  seats  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  of  the 
aumbrye,  or  locker,  for  the  preseryation  of  the  com- 
munion vessels  and  elements ;  of  the  *  Easter  sepul- 
chre,' or  recess  for  the  reception  of  the  host  from  Good 
Friday  till  Easter  day ;  of  the  altar-candlesticks ;  of 
the  altar-steps ;  of  the  altar-rails ;  of  the  credence  ta- 
ble, or  shelf  on  which  to  place  the  communion  ele- 
ments before  they  were  put  upon  the  altar ;  of  the 
^misereres,'  or  elbowed  stalls;  of  seats  within  and 
without  the  chancel  walls ;  of  the  height  of  the  chan- 
cel as  compared  with  the  naye ;  of  the  chancel  arch ; 
of  the  rood-screen,  rood-staircase,  rood-door,  and  rood- 
loft  ;  of  the  piere  or  columns ;  of  the  teiforium  or  blind- 
story  ;  of  the  clerestory ;  of  the  windows ;  of  the  par- 
vise-turret,  or  outside  turret  leading  to  the  parvise ;  of 
the  roof  or  gaining ;  of  the  eagle-desks  and  lectums ; 


of  the  pulpit;  of  the  boar-glass  stand,  by  which  tb^ 
preacher  was  warned  not  to  weary  the  patience  of  the 
flock ;  of  the  reading  pew ;  of  the  benches,  pews,  and 
galleries ;  of  the  aisles ;  of  the  shrine,  fertour,  or  reli* 
quary ;  of  the  benatura,  or  holy-water  stoup ;  of  the 
corbels,  with  special  reference  to  the  head-dress  figured 
on  them ;  of  the  pavement ;  of  the  belfry ;  of  the  bap- 
tismal font,  with  its  accessories,  the  baptistery,  the 
steps,  the  kneeling-stone,  the  chiismatoiy,  the  cover, 
and  the  desk ;  of  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  parapet, 
pinnacles,  louvres,  windows,  battresses,  and  bells ;  of 
the  porch  and  doore,  with  their  niches  and  seats ;  of 
the  parvise,  or  priest's  chamber,  above  the  porch ;  of 
the  mouldings ;  of  the  pinnacle  crosses ;  of  the  gur- 
goylea,  or  rain-apoats ;  of  the  church-yard  or  yillage 
cross ;  of  the  chnrch-yard  yew ;  of  the  lych-gate,  or 
corpse-gate,  where  the  corpse  was  met  by  the  priest ; 
of  the  crypt ;  of  the  confessional ;  of  the  hagioscope, 
or  opening  in  the  chancel  arch  through  which  the  ele- 
yation  of  the  host  might  be  seen ;  of  the  lychnoscope, 
or  low  window  in  the  side  wall  of  the  chancel,  the  use 
of  which  is  uncertain ;  of  the  chest  for  alms ;  of  the 
table  of  the  ten  commandments;  of  the  church  plate; 
of  the  faldstool,  or  litany  stool  i  of  the  embroidered 
work ;  of  the  images  of  saints ;  of  the  church  well ;  of 
the  sepulchral  monuments  and  brasses,  with  their  in- 
scriptions ;  of  the  chapels  or  sacristies ;  of  the  yestry ; 
of  the  dedication  crosses.  Ecclesiology  has  a  Iitera> 
ture  of  its  own,  inclnding  a  monthly  journal,  called 
The  Ecdeaiologiat,  There  are  societies  for  promoting 
its  study,  one  of  which,  *  The  Ecclesiological,  late 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,'  has  published  A  ffcmd- 
book  o/EngKsh  Ecdeaiologg  (Lond.  1847)."— Chambers, 
Enegdoptedia,  s.  v. 

ZScdippa.    See  Achzib. 

Ecbard,  Jaoques,  a  learned  Dominican,  was 
bom  at  Rouen  September  22, 1644,  and  died  at  Paris 
March  15, 1724.  He  published  S,  Thoma  Summa  tuo 
autori  vindicata,  aive  de  V.  F,  VtacentU  Bellovaeenaie 
acriptia  diaaertatio,  tn  qua  quid  de  apeado  morali  aetUiet^ 
dum  aperihtr  (1708,  8vo).  He  has  contributed  to  illus- 
trate  his  order  by  the  "  Library  of  Dominican  Writers" 
(Scriptorea  ordinia  Pradicatorum  recena.  noiiaque  iUu^^ 
trad,  inchoavit  J.  Quetif,  abaoivit  J.  Echard  [Par.  1719- 
21,  2  vols,  fol.]),  whidi  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
bibliographers. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biogr,  Gener.  xy,  628. 

Echard,  Laiivrence,  A.M.,  archdeacon  of  Stowe, 
was  bom  in  Suffolk  about  1671,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  presented  to 
the  livings  of  Welton  and  Elkinton,  Lincolnshire,  and 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Stowe  and  prebendaxy  of 
Lincoln  in  1712.  He  died  in  1730.  In  his  Hiatorg  of 
Er^land,  written  on  High-Church  principles,  he  relates 
facts  with  perspicuity ;  and  the  work  is  rendered  en- 
tertaining by  short  characters  of  the  most  eminent  Iii* 
erary  men  in  the  different  periods  of  history.  At  pres^ 
ent  his  writings  are  little  yalued.  His  chief  works 
are,  (1)  A  general  Ecdenaatical  Hiatorg, /rom  the  Na-* 
Uviig  of  our  Saviour  to  the  fir  at  EatabUahment  ofChria,. 
Hanitg  bg  human  Latca  under  Conataniine  (Lond.  1722, 
2  yols.  8vo,  6th  edit.):— (2)  The  Roman  Hiatorg,  fron^ 
the  building  of  the  CUg  to  the  removal  of  the  imperial 
Seat  bg  Conatantine  the  Great  (Lond.  1707, 4  vols.  8vo) : 
—(8)  The  Hiatorg  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  Bevobttiom 
(Lond.  1707-18,  8  vols,  fol.).— Allibone,  Didionarg  of 
Auihora,  i,  540;  Kippis,  Biographia  Briiannica,  v,  552. 

XSck  or  EckioB,  Johahkes  (Johann  Magr  von 
Eck),  one  of  the  most  capable  and  violent  of  Luther's 
opponents,  was  bom  in  Suabia,  Noy.  18, 1486,  the  son 
of  a  peasant.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg  and 
Tubingen,  and  in  1516  was  made  professor  and  yice- 
chancellor  at  Ingolstadt.  His  intense  ambition  ft>r 
literary  &me  stimulated  him  to  unwearied  activity  and 
industry.  In  1512  he  was  made  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt.  In  1514  he  published  Cei»- 
turia  vi  de  Pnedeatinatione ;  and  lectured  and  wrote 
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on  all  sorts  of  subjects  flrom  1514  to  1518.    Banke  de- 
seiibes  him  as  follows :  **  £ck  was  one  of  the  most  em- 
iaent  scholars  ox  his  time,  a  reputation  which  he  had 
spared  no  pains  to  acquire.     He  had  visited  the  most 
edebiated  professors  in  yarious  universities :  the  Tho- 
mist  Stistem  at  Cologne,  the  Scotists  Sumenhard  and 
Scriptoris  at  Tubingen ;  he  had  attended  the  law  leo- 
toree  of  Zasius  in  Freilmrg,  those  on  Greek  of  Bench- 
Bn,  on  Latin  of  Bebel,  on  cosmography  of  Reusch.    In 
his  twentieth  year  he  began  to  write  and  to  lectore  at 
Ingolstadt  upon  Occam  and  Biel*s  canon  law,  on  Aris- 
totle's dialectics  and  physics,  the  most  difficult  doc- 
trines of  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  subtleties  of  nom- 
inalistic  morality ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
the  mystics,  whose  most  curious  works  had  just  Ikllen 
into  his  hands :  he  set  himsell^  as  he  says,  to  establish 
the  connection  between  their  doctrines  and  the  Orphi- 
coplatonic  philosophy,  the  sources  of  which  are  to  be 
sought  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  to  discuss  the  whole 
in  five  parts  (Eekii  Eputola  dt  ratione  ttudiomm  suo- 
nDN,  in  Strobel,  MUceUaneOj  iii,  97).    He  was  one  of 
those  learned  men  who  held  that  the  great  questions 
which  had  occupied  men^s  minds  were  essentially  set- 
tled ;  who  worked  exclusively  with  the  analytical  fac- 
ulty and  the  memory ;  who  were  always  on  the  watch 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  new  subject  with  which 
to  excite  attention,  to  get  advancement,  and  to  secure 
a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment.    His  strongest  taste  was 
for  disputation,  in' which  he  had  made  a  brilliant  figure 
in  all  the  universities  we  have  mentioned,  as  well  as 
in  Heidelberg,  Mainz,  and  Basle :  at  Freiburg  he  had 
eariy  presided  over  a  class  (the  Bursa  zum  Pfauen) 
wtiere  the  chief  business  was  practice  in  dispatatton ; 
he  then  took  long  journeys — ^for  example, 'to  Vienna 
aad  Bologna — expressly  to  dispute  there.     It  is  most 
amusing  to  see  in  his  letters  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  speaks  of  his  Italian  journey :  how  he  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  it  by  a  papal  nuncio ;  how, 
before  his  departure,  he  was  visited  by  the  young 
markgrave  of  Brandenburg ;  the  very  honorable  re- 
ception he  experienced  on  his  way,  in  Italy  ss  well  as 
in  Germany,  from  both  spiritual  and  temporal  lords, 
who  invited  him  to  their  tables;  how,  when  certain 
yoong  men  had  ventured  to  contradict  him  at  one  of 
these  dinners,  he  had  confuted  them  with  the  utmost 
ease,  and  left  them  filled  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration ;  and  lastly,  how,  in  spite  of  manifold  opposi- 
tion, he  had  at  last  brought  the  most  learned  of  the 
karned  in  Bologna  to  subscribe  to  his  maxims"  (Ried- 
erer,  NaehrichUn,  iii,  47). 

With  such  antecedents,  Eck  was  prepared  to  take 
op  srms  against  Luther  (as,  indeed,  he  was  ready  to 
take  op  arms  against  any  man).  They  had  been  good 
firiends,  and  Luther  sent  him  his  Tfteset.  See  Litthkr. 
Against  these,  in  1518,  Eck  wrote  animadversions  un- 
der the  tiUe  ObeiUci  (^ven  in  Ldscher,  VottsC.  Bef.Act. 
u,  888  sq.),  which  were  freely  circulated,  though  the 
writer  declared  they  were  not  meant  to  be  published. 
Eck  was  at  that  time  inquisitor  for  Bavaria,  and  what 
he  satd  and  wrote  had  great  weight  in  fixing  upon  a 
men  the  reputation  of  heresy.  Carlstadt  (q.  v.),  at 
Lather's  request,  replied  in  406  theses,  in  which  he 
assailed  both  the  learning  and  the  orthodoxy  of  Eck, 
and  very  satirically.  The  controversy  ended  in  a 
pnhUc  Luputaiiony  to  which  Carlstadt  challenged  Eck. 
Aeorading  to  a  letter  of  Luther,  written  to  Eck  Nov. 
15, 1518,  Luther  seems  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
fiieiidly  settlement  of  the  difficulty ;  but  Eck  was  only 
puffed  up  by  this  tenderness  of  LuUier,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1519,  he  printed  an  outline  for  the  expected  dispu- 
tation, in  which  he  endeavored  again  to  impeach  the 
Uai^'ersity  of  Wittenberg,  but  more  especially  Carl- 
itedt  and  Luther,  particularly  the  latter,  as  liolding 
l^ntioal  doctrines  on  penitence  and  on  the  papal  pow- 
er. ICalice  only  could  have  inspired  Eck  here,  as  Lu- 
ther had  at  that  very  time  promised  to  Miltitz  to  dis- 
cQDtinae  the  dispute.    Luther  was,  of  course,  relieved 


from  his  promise,  and  he  ao  declared  to  the  elector 
Frederick  on  the  ISth  of  March.  He  wrote  at  once  a 
reply  to  Eck,  so  unanswerable  in  all  its  points,  and  so 
full  of  severity,  that  Eck  could  no  longer  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  the  fate  which  awaited  him  at  Leipzig. 
Eck*s  aim  was  undoubtedly  not  so  much  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  Carlstadt  as  over  Luther.  He  published 
(February,  1519)  13  theses,  which  he  professed  himself 
willing  to  defend  against  Luther.  They  referred  chief- 
ly to  the  doctrine  of  penitence  and  absolution,  and  the 
thirteenth  especially  sought  to  provoke  an  answer  from 
Luther  which  shotdd  make  him  liable  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  heresy.  It  read:  ^^Bomancan  Ecdesiam  non 
fvism  ngpenorem  aUit  EedetiU  ante  tempora  Syhettrif 
neffomua,  8ed  eum,  qui  aedem  hetUmimi  Petri  hdbuit 
etJUkm,  $ueee$ioran  Petri  et  Vtecnium  Chrieti  generakm 
temper  agnowmus, '  *  Eck  here  really  gained  his  object. 
Luther  accepted  the  challenge,  and  answered  it  by  the 
following:  ^^RamanamEedetkmittteomnihvealiugi^pe* 
riorem^probatur  exfrigidimmia  Rom,  Ponlificum  deere^ 
tie,  intra  quadrk^fentoe  atmoe  natie.  Contra  qua  sunt 
kiitorim  approbatamiik  et  eentum  annorumf  lexltu  icrip- 
tUTXB  dimna  et  decretum  Niceni  Concilii  omnium  tacra- 
timnd"  Eck,  eager  to  bring  Luther  into  a  still  more 
inextricable  position  as  heretic,  advanced,  March  14, 
1619,  the  following:  ^^Exauatio  advereut  crimination 
nee  Fr,  M,  Ijttkerij  ordime  Erennitantm,"  with  the  ae» 
cusation  that  Luther  was  a  coward,  and  that  he  only 
endeavored  to  advance  Carlstadt  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  safely  retreat.  To  this  Luther  replied  in  an- 
other *^£xcueatio  Fr.  Martini  Lulheri  advereus  erimi' 
nationea  Dr.  Jo.  Eckii,"  and  with  the  assertion  *^Jch 
fUerchte  mich  weder  vor  dem  Pabete  tmd  dee  Pabetee  JVio- 
men  noch  vor  PSbgteken  und  Puppen'^  (I  am  neither 
afraid  of  the  pope  or  the  pope's  name,  nor  of  popelings 
or  puppets**).  But  Eck  succeeded  at  least  in  fright- 
ening some  true  friends  of  Luther,  and  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  quiet  Spalatinus,  who  had  grown  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  final  result  of  the  di«ipute.  But  Luther 
was  already  decided  not  to  spare  the  Roman  see.  The 
Roman  Church  he  calls  (De  Wette,  LtUker's  Briefe,  i, 
260)  **  Babylon;"  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  he 
counts  among  voorldly  powers  (t5.  i,  264).  Meanwhile 
many  causes  delayed  disputation.  At  last  the  person- 
al interference  of  duke  George,  who  asked  of  the  bish- 
op **not  to  defend  the  lasy  priests,  but  to  oblige  them 
to  meet  the  battle  manfully,  unless  the  pope  should 
interfere,**  removed  all  obstacles. 

The  session  opened  at  Leipsic  June  27, 1519,  and 
from  that  dato  to  July  8  Eck  and  Carlstadt  were  the 
disputants.  Eck  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  were 
the  ultimate  rule  of  doctrine,  and  maintained  a  syner- 
gistic doctrine  as  to  grace  and  fi^e-will.  Carlstadt 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  impotency  of  the  will, 
and  that  good  works  are  frt)m  grace  alone.  The  con- 
troversy led  to  no  result.  **  On  Monday,  the  4th  of 
Jnly,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  Luther  arose ;  the  an- 
tagonist whom  Eck  most  ardently  desired  to  meet,  and 
whose  rising  fame  he  hoped  to  crush  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory. He  stood  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  in  the 
fhlness  of  his  strength:  he  was  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year;  his  voice  was  melodious  and  clear;  he  was  per- 
fectly versed  in  the  Bible,  and  its  aptest  sentences  pre- 
sented themselves  unbidden  to  his  mind ;  above  all, 
he  inspired  an  irresistible  conviction  that  he  sought 
the  truth.  The  battle  immediately  commenced  on  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  which,  at  once 
intelligible  and  important,  riveted  universal  attention. 
It  was  immediately  obvious  that  Luther  could  not 
maintain  his  assertion  that  the  pope*s  primacy  dated 
only  from  the  last  four  centuries :  Ike  soon  found  him- 
self forced  from  this  position  by  ancient  documents ; 
and  the  rather,  that  no  criticism  had  as  yet  shaken  tho 
authenUcity  of  the  false  decretals.  But  bis  attack  on 
the  doctrine  that  tho  primacy  of  the  pope  (whom  he 
still  persisted  in  regartling  as  the  oecumenical  bishop) 
was  founded  on  Scripture  and  by  divine  right,  was  far 
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more  formidable.  Christ^s  words,  *  Thoa  art  Peter ; 
feed  my  sheep/  which  have  always  been  cited  in  this 
controversy,  were  brought  forwaird.  In  the  exposi- 
tion by  Nicolas  Lyranns  also,  of  which.  Lather  made 
the  most  use,  there  occurs  this  explanation,  differing 
fh>m  that  of  the  curia,  of  the  passage  in  Ifatthew, 
chap,  xvi :  *  Quia  tu  e*  Petrut,  L  e.  ctmjfetior  verapelra 
qui  eai  Chrittug  foetus ;  et  super  hone  petram^  quam  eonr' 
Jessus  M,  i.  e.  super  Christum,  ctdificabo  eoclesiam  meam,* 
Lather  labored  to  support  the  already  well-known  ex- 
planation of  them,  at  variance  with  that  of  the  coria, 
by  other  passages  which  record  similar  commissions 
given  to  the  apostles.  £ck  quoted  passages  from  the 
fiithers  in  support  of  his  opinions,  to  which  Luther  op- 
posed others  from  the  same  source.  As  soon  as  they 
got  into  these  more  recondite  regions,  Luther's  supe- 
riority became  incontestable.  One  of  his  main  argu- 
ments was  that  the  Greeks  had  never  acknowledged 
the  pope,  and  yet  had  not  been  pronounced  heretics ; 
the  Greek  Church  had  stood,  was  standing^  and  would 
stand  without  the  pope ;  it  belonged  to  Christ  as  much 
as  the  Roman.  £ck  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  declare 
that  the  Christian  and  the  Roman  Church  were  one ; 
tlut  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  had  fkllen  away, 
not  only  from  the  pepe,  but  f^om  the  Christian  fiiith — 
they  were  unquestionably  heretics :  in  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  instance,  there  was  not 
one  soul  that  could  be  saved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  adhered  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  *  How  ?'  said 
Luther;  *  would  you  pronounce  damnation  on  the  whole 
Greek  Church,  which  has  produced  the  most  eminent 
Others,  and  so  many  thousand  saints,  of  whom  not 
one  had  even  heard  of  a  Roman  primate?  Would 
Gregory  of  Kazianzen,  would  the  great  Basil,  not  be 
saved  ?  or  would  the  pope  and  his  satellites  drive  them 
out  of  heaven  ?  *  These  expressions  prove  how  gprcatly 
the  omnipotence  and  exclusive  validity  of  the  forms 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  identity  with  Christian- 
ity which  she  claimed,  were  shaken  by  the  feet  that, 
be^'ond  her  pale,  the  ancient  Greek  Church,  which  she 
had  herself  acknowledged,  stood  in  all  the  venerable 
authority  of  her  great  teachers.  It  was  now  £ck*8 
turn  to  be  hard  pressed :  he  repeated  that  there  had 
been  many  heretics  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  that  he 
alluded  to  them,  not  to  the  fathers — a  miserable  eva- 
sion, which  did  not  in  the  least  touch  the  assertion  of 
his  adversary.  £ck  felt  this,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  domain  of  the  Latin  Church.  He  particularly  in- 
sisted that  Luther's  opinion — that  the  primacy  of  Rome 
was  of  human  institution,  and  not  of  divine  right — 
was  an  error  of  the  poor  brethren  of  Lyons,  of  Wick- 
liflTe  and  Huss ;  but  hod  been  condemned  by  the  popes, 
and  especially  by  the  general  councils  wherein  dwelt 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  recently  at  that  of  Constance. 
This  new  fact  was  as  indisputable  as  the  former.  Eck 
was  not  satisfied  with  Luther's  declaration  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bohemians,  nay,  that  he  con- 
demned  their  schbm ;  and  that  he  would  not  be  an- 
swered out  of  the  collectanea  of  inquisitors,  but  out  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  question  had  now  arrived  at  its 
most  critical  and  important  moment.  Did  Luther  ac- 
knowledge the  direct  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit 
over  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  binding  force  of  the 
decrees  of  her  councils,  or  did  he  not?  Did  he  in- 
wardly adhere  to  her,  or  did  ho  not  ?  We  must  recol- 
lect that  we  are  here  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  in  a  land  which,  in  consequence  of  the  anatlie- 
ma  pronounced  in  Constance,  had  experienced  all  the 
horrors  of  a  long  and  desolating  war,  and  had  placed 
its  glory  in  the  resistance  it  had  offered  to  the  Huss- 
ites :  at  a  university  founded  in  opposition  to  the  spir- 
it and  doctrine  of  John  Huss :  in  the  face  of  princes, 
lords,  and  commoners,  whoso  fethers  had  fallen  in  this 
struggle ;  it  was  said  that  delegates  from  the  Bohemi- 
ans, who  had  anticipated  the  turn  which  this  conflict 
must  take,  were  also  present.  Luther  saw  the  danger 
of  his  position.    Should  ho  really  reject  the  prevailing 


notion  of  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  secuie  salvation?  oppose  a  council  by  which  John 
Huss  had  been  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  perhaps 
draw  down  a  like  fate  upon  himself?  Or  should  he 
deny  that  higher  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  a 
Christian  church  which  he  had  conceived,  and  in 
which  his  whole  soul  lived  and  moved?  Luther  did 
not  waver  for  a  moment.  He  had  the  boldness  to  af- 
firm that,  among  the  articles  on  which  the  Council  of 
Constance  grounded  its  condemnation  of  John  Huss, 
some  were  fundamentally  Christian  and  evangelical. 
The  assertion  was  received  with  universal  astonish- 
ment. Duke  George,  who  was  present,  put  his  hands 
to  his  sides,  and,  shaking  bis  head,  uttered  aloud  his 
wonted  curse,  *  A  plague  upon  it ! '  Eck  now  gathered 
fresh  courage.  It  was  hardly  possible,  he  said,  that 
Luther  could  oensnre  a  council,  since  his  grace  the 
elector  had  expressly  forbidden  any  attack  upon  coun- 
cils. Luther  reminded  him  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance had  not  condemned  all  the  articles  of  Huss  as 
heretical,  and  specified  some  which  were  likewise  to  be 
found  in  St.  Augustine.  Eck  replied  that  aU  were  re- 
jected; the  sense  in  which  these  particular  articles 
were  understood  was  to  be  deemed  heretical;  for  a 
council  could  not  err.  Luther  answered  that  no  coun- 
cil coold  create  a  new  article  of  faith ;  how,  then,  could 
it  be  maintained  that  no  council  whatever  was  sub- 
ject to  error  ?  *  Reverend  fether,*  replied  Eck,  *  if  you 
believe  that  a  council  regularly  convoked  can  err, 
}'oa  are  to  me  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican'  (^Disputes- 
tio  Excdlen^ssimorvm  Tkedogonan  Johamus  Eccii  et  />. 
Martini  Lutkeri  Avgustiniani  qum  Lipsia  capta  fuiU  io 
die  JuKx  ad  1519.  Opera  Lutheri,  Jena,  i,  281).  Such 
were  the  results  of  this  disputation.  It  was  continued 
for  a  time,  and  opinions  more  or  less  conflicting  on 
puTgator}',  indulgences,  and  penance  were  uttered. 
Eck  renewed  the  interrupted  contest  with  Carlstadt ; 
the  reports  were  sent,  after  the  solemn  conclusion,  to 
both  universities;  but  all  these  measures  could  lead 
to  nothing  further.  The  main  result  of  the  meeting 
was,  that  Luther  no  longer  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  Church  in  matters  of  faith.  At  first 
he  had  only  attacked  the  instructions  given  to  the 
preachers  of  indulgences,  and  the  rules  of  the  later 
schoolmen,  but  had  expressly  retained  the  decretals 
of  the  popes ;  then  he  had  r^ected  these,  but  with  ap- 
peal to  the  decision  of  a  council ;  he  now  emancipated 
himself  from  this  last  remaining  human  authority  also ; 
he  recognised  none  but  that  of  the  Scriptures"  (Ranks, 
History  of  Reformation,  Austin's  transi.,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iii). 
.  After  the  disputation,  in  which  Eck's  pride  of  intel- 
lect had  been  grievously  wounded,  he  wrote  (July  28) 
a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  exhorting  him  to  dis- 
courage the  pernicious  doctrines  of  his  professor,  and 
to  cause  his  books  to  be  burned.  Frederick  replied 
with  some  delay  and  great  moderation,  and  Carlstadt 
with  bitterness.  A  bitter  controversy  followed,  in 
which  Melancthon  took  port,  and  Eck  got  the  worst 
of  it.  In  February,  1620,  Eck  also  completed  a  trea- 
tise on  the  primac}',  in  which  he  promises  triumphant- 
ly and  clearly  to  conftite  Luther's  assertion  that  **  it 
is  not  of  divine  right."  *' Observe,  reader,"  says  he, 
"and  thou  shalt  see  that  I  keep  my  Word."  Nor  is 
his  work  by  any  means  devoid  of  learning  and  tal- 
ent. After  obtaining  a  condemnation  of  Luther  from 
the  universities  of  Lou  vain  and  Cologne,  Eck  went  to 
Rome  (1520)  to  present  his  book  (/>e  Primatu)  to  the 
pope,  and  to  stir  up  feelhag  against  Luther.  His  ex- 
hortations animated  the  enemies  of  Luther,  and  they 
at  length  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  summon  a  con- 
gregation on  the  subject,  which  passed  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  Luther.  I.ieo  X  indiserectly  ap* 
pointed  Eck  as  his  nuncio  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
bull  in  Germany.  Elated  by  vanity,  Eck  set  out  with 
puerile  exultation  to  inflict,  as  he  thought,  a  fatal 
blow  on  his  devoted  adverser}'.  In  September  he 
caused  the  bull  to  be  fixed  up  in  public  places  in  Meis- 
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flen,  Meneborg,  and  Brendenboig.  *'  Everywhere  he 
ctmteiuied  with  force  and  energy,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  with  aaccess.  Germany  was  hia  usoal 
arena,  where  the  bmnt  of  controversy  was  almost  in- 
variably  sustained  by  him.  Bat  in  Switserland  his 
voice  was  likewise  heard ;  and  there,  indeed,  the  papal 
interests  were  never  upheld  by  any  advocate  of  talent 
or  distinction  except  himself  ttod  Paber.  He  was  con- 
finooted  in  a  long  series  of  combats,  daring  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  with  all  the  chieftains  of  the  Beforma- 
tioD ;  and,  though  he  was  defending  what  we  are  wont 
to  consider  the  feebler  cause,  he  never  defended  it  fee- 
bly, or  was  overthrown  with  shame."  He  died  Feb- 
niaiT,  1543,  His  works  against  Lather  embrace  five 
Tolomes  {Opera  contra  iMAsrum^  Augsburg,  1580-85). 
Besides  this,  and  the  work  De  Primata  already  men- 
tioned, £ck  published  EmMridion  dmtrovernarum  (last 
edit  Cologne,  1600);  Apologia  anUra  Bucerum  (Ingol- 
itadt,  1543),  and  others.— Hook,  JSedes,  Biog.  iv,  582; 
Ksnke,  HitU  ofRtformatioH;  D'Aubigne,  Sist,  ofRtf-^ 
ormeUioHj  vol.  i ;  Mosheim,  Ck.  Hitt,  bk.  iv,  c.  x vi,  sec. 
i,  ch.  ii,  §  9,  and  ch.  iii,  §  13 ;  Herzog,  Real-Efic^dop, 
iii,  62C  sq. 

Eckart  or  Eckbardt  (called  Matter  Eckaiiy,  a 
Dominican  monk,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth 
we  have  no  record.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  a  teacher 
St  the  College  of  St.  James,  at  Paris.  Having  gone  to 
Borne,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  he  was 
appointed  provincial  of  Saxony,  the  appointment  being 
confirmed  by  a  chapter  of  his  order  held  at  Toulouse 
hi  1304.  In  1307  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of 
Bohemia,  with  power  to  reform  the  Dominican  coup 
vents.  We  afterwards  find  him  again  in  Strasburg, 
preaching  in  the  nunneries,  and  making  acquaintances 
among  the  '*  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit."  Having 
prescbed  in  Cologne,  where  archbishop  Heinrich  had 
already,  in  1322,  condemned  the  Beghards,  Eckart, 
who  inclined  to  them,  brought  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Church.  Cited  before  the  Inquisition 
in  January,  1327,  Eckart  disclauned  heretical  doctrines, 
and  professed  his  willingness  to  recant  any  such  that 
could  be  found  in  his  teachings.  A  total  recantation, 
however,  being  demanded  of  him,  he  reftised,  and  in 
consequence  was  condemned  as  a  heretic.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  who,  out  of  28  points  acknowledg- 
ed by  Eckart,  condemned  17  as  heretical  and  the  re- 
mainder as  suspicious.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
demnation, Henry  Suso's  autobiography,  published  in 
1360,  calls  him  "the  holy  Master  Eckart,"  and  praises 
his  "  sweet  doctrine."  Copies  of  his  sermons  were 
made  and  preserved  in  numerous  monasteries.  Eck- 
art has  been  claimed  both  by  speculative  philosophers 
and  orthodox  theologians;  both  by  Protestants  and 
Bomanists.  He  is  perhaps  properly  to  be  considered 
as  the  father  of  the  modem  mystical  pantheism.  'He 
upheld  the  doctrines  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  but  yet  was  free  from  their  practical  aberra^ 
tions,  as  also  from  their  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  and  to  moral  law.  His  writings  have  latterly 
been  collected  by  Pfeiffer  (Xkutsche  Mygiihar  des  14^ 
J<Ark,  1357,  2d  vol.);  they  consist  of  110  sermons,  18 
treatises,  70  theses,  and  the  Libef  poskionum.  Before 
this,  some  of  hia  sermons  and  short  treatises,  appended 
to  Tankr's  collection,  Basle,  1521,  were  the  only  ones 
of  his  writings  which  were  general!  v  accessible. 

See  Schmid,  in  Theol,  StwL  «.  kriiik,  (1889);  Mfi- 
MTBf  de  VAcad.  des  Sdenees  mar,  etpoUt,  (Schmidts 
£tud.  twr  le.  mytticifme  aUem.  au  xiv^  siecle^  Paris, 
1817):  MartenseUf  JfeUier  Eckart  (Hamburg,  1842); 
Schmid,  in  Herzog*s  Real'Encyhlophdie,^i\\,  638.  AU 
the  writers  here  cited  charge  Eckart  with  pantheistic 
▼lews.  But  Preger,  in  ZeUKhriftf,  d.  kkt,  Theol.  1864, 
p.  163  sq.,  and  1866,  p.  453  sq.,  publishes  a  new  tract 
of  Eckart's,  not  found  in  Pfeiffer*s  collection,  and  vin- 
dicates Ecltait  from  the  charge  of  pantheism.  So  also 
does  Bach,  in  Mmster  Eckkart,  d.  Voter  d,  deuUchen 
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apeevkUim  (Wien,  18C4),  noticed  in  Jahrb,/,  dmOtdie 
TheotogU,  18b7,  p.  363. 

Bckermami,  Jacob  Christoph  Rudolph,  was 
bom  September  6, 1754,  at  Wedendorf,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  tlie  University  of  Kiel,  and  Danish 
Church  councillor.  He  died  May  6, 1836.  He  is  the 
author  of  Erkldrung  alter  dunklen  Stellen  des  N,  T. 
(Kiel,  1806-1808,  3  vols.  8vo)  i-^oel  metriach  vbersetxt 
mit  einer  neuen  ErUdrung  (Lflb.  and  Leipz.  1786,  8vo) : 
—Compend.  theol,  theor.  UbL  hietor,  (Altona,  1792, 8vo); 
a  German  edition  of  the  same  work,  Handb.fur  das 
sgstemat,  Studium  der  GlaubensUhrty  in  which  ho  de- 
clares that  the  doctrines  of  Jesns  are  only  a  popular 
guide  to  a  real  adoration  of  the  deity,  and  that  what- 
ever else  the  New  Test,  may  contain  is  to  be  consid- 
ered true  only  from  an  historical  point  of  view  (Alto- 
na, 1801-2,  4  vols.  8vo) : — Erinnerung  an  den  vnrer- 
gimgL  «.  unschdtzb.  grossen  Werth  der  Re/ormcU.  Lur 
thera  (Altona,  1817,  8vo),  besides  a  number  of  other 
works,  which  have  been  collected  in  6  vols.  8vo,  under 
the  title  of  Theologische  BeitrSge  (Altona,  1790-99),  and 
in  two  additional  vols.,  Vermischte  SchriJUn  (ibid.  1799, 
1800).~Winer,  Theologische  lAteratur;  Kitto,  Cydope^ 
dioj  i,  725 ;  Gr&sse,  Allgem,  Literargesckichte,  vii,  872. 

Bclectics,  (1.)  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who 
professed  to  select  (JiKKkyHv)  from  all  systems  of  phi- 
losophy what  they  deemed  to  bo  true.  The  Eclectics 
were  chiefly  Neo-Platomsts  (q.  v.),  and  the  philosophers 
chiefly  selected/rom  were  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aris« 
totle.  *'This  union  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic 
philosophies  was  attempted  first  by  Potamo  of  Alexan- 
dria, whose  principles  were  taken  up  and  maintained 
by  Ammonius  Saccas.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
if  the  title  of  eclectics  can  be  properly  given  to  Potamo 
or  Ammonius,  the  former  of  whom  was  in  fact  merely 
a  Neo-Platonist,  and  the  latter  rather  jumbled  togeth- 
er the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Epicurus)  than  selected  the  con- 
sbtent  parts  of  all  of  them.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
followers  of  Ammonius  were  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jam- 
blichus,  Proclus,  and  the  ancient  Eclecticism  became 
at  last  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Platon- 
ism  with  Christianity"  (Pnuiy  Cgdop.  is,  265).  See 
Ammonius.  ' 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stroma  i,  228)  said:  "By 
philosophy  I  mean  neither  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic, 
nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  the  Aristotelian,  but  whatever 
things  have  been  properly  said  by  each  (^  these  sects, 
inculcating  justice  and  devout  knowledge— 4Aif  whole 
eeUcHon  I  call  philosophy. "  *'  The  sense  in  which  this . 
term  is  used  by  Clemens"  (of  Alexandria),  says  Mr. 
Maurice  (i/or.  and  Afetaphgs,  Phil,  ii,  53), "  is  obvious 
enough.  He  did  not  care  for  Plato,  Aristotie,  Pythag- 
oras, as  such ;  far  less  did  he  care  for  the  opinions  and 
conflicts  of  the  schools  which  bore  their  names;  he 
found  in  each  hints  of  precious  truths  of  which  he  de- 
sired to  avail  himself;  he  would  gather  the  flowers 
without  asking  in  what  garden  they  grew,  the  prickles 
he  would  leave  for  those  who  had  a  fancy  for  them. 
Ecleetidsmf  in  this  sense,  seemed  only  like  another 
name  for  catholic  w^isdom.  A  man,  conscious  that  ev- 
erything in  nature  and  art  was  given  for  hb  learning, 
had  a  right  to  suck  honey  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ; 
he  would  find  sweetness  in  it  if  it  was  hanging  wild  on 
trees  and  shrubs;  he  could  admire  the  elaborate  archi- 
tecture of  the  cells  in  which  it  was  stored.  The  Au- 
thor of  all  good  to  man  had  scattered  the  gifts,  had 
imparted  the  skill ;  to  receive  them  thankfully  was  an 
act  of  homage  to  him.  But  once  lose  the  feeling  of 
devotion  and  gratitude^  which  belonged  so  remarkably 
to  Clemens — once  let  it  be  fancied  that  the  philosopher 
was  not  a  mere  receiver  of  treasures  which  had  been 
provided  for  him,  but  an  ingenious  chemist  and  com* 
pounder  of  various  naturally  unsociable  ingredients, 
and  the  eclectical  doctrine  would  lead  to  more  self-con- 
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celt,  would  be  mora  unreal  and  heartless  than  any  one 
of  the  sectarian  elements  out  of  which  it  was  fashion- 
ed. It  would  want  the  belief  and  conviction  which 
dwell,  with  whatever  unsaitable  companions,  even  in 
the  narrowest  theory.  Many  of  the  most  vital  char- 
acteristics  of  the  original  dogmas  would  be  effaced  un- 
der pretence  of  taking  off  their  rough  edges  and  fitting 
them  into  each  other.  In  general  the  superficialities 
and  formality  of  each  creed  would  be  preserved  in  the 
new  system ;  its  original  and  essential  characteristics 
sacrificed"  (Fleming,  Vocabulaiy  of  Philotopky^  s.  v.). 

(2.)  '^  Modem  eclecticism  is  conceived  by  some  to 
have  originated  with  Bacon  and  Descartes,  but  Hegel 
may  be  more  properly  considered  its  founder.  In  his 
Pkilotophjf  of  History  and  other  works  he  endeavors, 
among  other  things,  to  point  out  the  true  and  false  ten- 
dencies of  philosophic  speculation  in  tho  various  ages 
of  the  world ;  but  it  is  to  the  lucid  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence of  Victor  Cousin  (q.  v.)  that  modem  eclectl- 
dsui  owes  its  popularity.  This  s^'stem,  if  it  can  he  so 
called,  may  best  be  defined  as  an  efifbrt  to  expound,  in 
a  critical  and  symi>athetic  spirit,  the  previous  systems 
of  philosophy.  Its  aim  is  to  apprehend  the  specula- 
tive thinking  of  past  ages  in  its  historical  development, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  such  a  method  is  the 
only  one  iMssible  in  our  day  in  the  region  of  meta- 
physics*' (Chambers,  Encyclopedia^  s.  v.). — Murdoch's 
Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist.  bk.  i,  c.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i ;  Neander,  Ch, 
Hist,  i,  658 ;  Mosheim,  Commentaries^  ch.  i,  §  80.  See 
Ammonius;  Platomism. 

Eclipse.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the 
inter\'ention  of  the  moon  when  new,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  intercepting  his  light  fh>m  the  earth, 
either  totally  or  partially.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  earth,  intercepting 
the  sun's  light  Arom  the  moon  when  full,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sun,  either  totally'  or  partially.  An  eclipse 
of  either  luminary  can  only  take  place  when  they  ara 
within  their  proper  limits,  or  distances,  ^m  the  nodes 
or  intersections  of  both  orbits.  A  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon  may  occasion  a  privation  of  her  light  for  nn  hour 
and  a  half,  during  her  total  immersion  in  the  shadow ; 
whereas  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  never  last  in 
any  particular  place  above  four  minuter,  when  the 
moon  is  nearest  to  tho  earth,  and  her  shadow  thickest. 
See  Sun  ;  Moon. 

No  historical  notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible, 
but  there  are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain 
manifest  allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  (Comp.  Lucan, 
i,  540  sq. ;  Virgil,  Georff,  i,  466;  Curt,  iv,  3 ;  Evanff, 
Nicod,  c.  11.)  They  describe  it  in  the  following  terms : 
"  The  sun  goes  down  at  noon,"  *^  the  earth  is  darkened 
in  the  clear  day"  (Amos  viii,  9),  ^*  tho  day  shall  be 
dark"  (Mic.  iii,  6),  *^tbe  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor 
dark"  (Zech.  xiv,  6),  "the  sun  shall  be  dark"  (Joel  ii, 
10,  81;  iii,  15).  Some  of  these  notices  have  been 
thought  to  refer  to  eclipses  that  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  respective  compositions :  thus  the  date  of 
Amos  nearly  coincides  with  a  total  eclipse  which  oc- 
curred Feb.  9,  B.C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem 
shortly  after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.);  that  of 
Micah  with  tho  eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716,  referred  to 
by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii,  56,  to  which  same  period  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  has  been  assigned  by 
some.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv,  9  nearly  coincides 
in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  80,  B.C.  610,  so  well 
known  from  Herodotus's  account  (i,  74,  103).  The 
Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  philosophized  much  on 
eclipses,  which  they  considered  as  sensible  marks  of 
God's  anger  (see  Joel  ii,  10,  81 ;  iii,  15 ;  Job  ix,  7). 
Ezekiel  (xxxii,  7)  and  Job  (xxxvi,  82)  speak  more 
particularly,  that  God  covers  the  sun  with  clouds  when 
he  deprives  the  earth  of  its  light  by  eclipses.  These 
passages,  however,  are  highly  figurative,  and  tho  lan- 
guage they  present  may  simply  be  borrowed  fh>m  the 
lurid  look  of  the  heavenly  orbs  as  seen  through  a  hazy 
atmosphere.    Tet,  when  we  read  that  *Uhe  sun  shaU 


be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,"  w« 
can  hardly  avoid  discerning  an  acquaintance  with  the 
appearance  of  those  luminaries  while  under  eclipse. 
The  interruption  of  the  sun's  light  causes  him  to  ap- 
pear black ;  and  the  moon,  during  a  total  eclipse,  ex- 
hibits a  copper  color,  or  what  Scripture  intends  by  n 
blood  color.  See  Astronomy.  'The  awe  which  is 
naturally  inspired  In"  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it  rendered  it 
a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the  prophetical 
books.    See  Earthquake. 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Eg}'pt  has  been  ascribed 
by  various  neologistic  oommentators  to  non-mirsculoos 
agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of  its-  intense  degree, 
long  duration,  and  limited  area,  as  proceeding  from 
any  physical  cause,  has  been  given.  See  Plaouks 
OF  Egypt. 

Josephus  mentions  (Ani.  xvii,  6,  4  s.  f.)  an  eclipse 
of  tho  moon  as  occurring  on  the  night  when  Herod 
deprived  Matthias  of  the  priesthood,  and  burnt  alive 
the  seditious  Matthias  and  his  accomplices.  This  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  chronology  of  Herod's  reign, 
as  it  immediately  preceded  his  own  death.  It  has 
been  calculated  as  happening  March  18,  B.C.  4.  See 
Herod  (the  Great). 

The  darkness  Im  iravav  Htv  ynv  of  Matt  xzvii, 
45,  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly  attrib- 
uted to  an  eclipse.  See  Crucifix  ion  (of  Christ). 
Phlegon  of  Tralles,  indeed,  menUons  an  eclipse  of  in- 
tense darkness,  and,  beginning  at  noon,  combined,  lie 
says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which,  in  the 
uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fasii 
Bomam,  Ol3^mp.  202),  more  or  less  nearly  synchronizes 
with  the  event.  Nor  was  the  account  without  re- 
ception in  the  early  Church.  See  the  testimonies  to 
that  effect  collected  by  Whiston  {Testimony  ofPhlegom 
vindicated^  London,  1782).  Origen,  however,  ad  loc. 
(I^tin  commentary  on  Matthew),  denies  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed  Paschal 
reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about  full,  and 
denying  that  Luke  xxiii,  45,  by  the  words  itncoriaOri  6 
Y/Ator,  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the  cause.  The 
genuineness  of  this  commentary  has  been  impeached, 
nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with  Origen  adv.  C^s,  p.  80; 
but  the  argument,  unless  on  such  an  assumption  aa 
that  mentioned  below,  seems  decisive,  and  has  ever 
since  been  adhered  to.  He  limits  vavav  Tt)v  yifv  to 
Jud«!a.  Dean  Alford  (ad  loc.),  though  without  stating 
his  reason,  prefers  the  wider  interpretation  of  all  the 
earth's  surface  on  which  it  would  naturally  have  been 
day.  That  Phlegon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense 
in  Tralles  and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judasa,  is  highly 
probable;  and  the  evangelist's  testimony  to  similar 
phenomena  of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  time, 
gives  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  former 
speaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter.  Wiese- 
ler  {Chron.  Synop.  p.  888),  however,  and  Dc  Wette  (Corn- 
men/,  on  Matt.)  consider  the  year  of  Phlegon's  eclipse 
an  impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
explanation  of  the  darkness.  The  argument  from  the 
duration  (three  hours)  is  also  of  great  force,  for  an 
eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great  intensity  more  than  six 
minutce.  The  darkness  in  this  instance,  moreover, 
cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse,  as  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  (q. 
v.).  On  the  other  hand,  Seyffsrth  {Chronolag.  Sacr, 
p.  58,  9)  maintains  that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to 
their  following  the  sun,  had  become  so  far  out  that  the 
moon  might  possibly  have  been  at  new,  and  thus,  ad- 
mitting the  year  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  the  argu- 
ment for  the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views 
this  rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account  of 
the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  188).  The  pamphlet  of  Whis- 
ton above  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykes,  Dissertation 
on  (he  Eclipse  mentioned  by  Phleyon,  and  Drfence  of  the 
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same  (London,  1733  and  1784),  may  be  consulted  as  re- 
gmrds  the  statement  of  Phlegon.  Treatises  on  the 
phenomenon  in  qaestion  have  been  written  in  I^tin 
br  Baier  (Regiom.  1718),  Engestrdm  (London,  17S0), 
Fleischer  (Viteb.  1692),  Frick  (Ups.  1692),  Unth  (Ar- 
gent.  1743),  Pasch  (Viteb.  1688),  Posner  (Jena,  1661), 
Schmld  (Jena,  1688),  Sommel  (London,  1774),  Tdpfer 
(Jen.  1678),  Wiedeburg  (Helmst.  1687),  Zeibich  (Viteb. 
1741),  and  in  German  bjr  Graixsbeck  (Tabing.  1885). 
See  Darkness. 

Economv,  "a  term  which  properly  mesns  the  ar- 
raagemeni  of  a  household  (piKovofua)^  but  is  also  fVe- 
qnentlj  employed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  for  the 
pracHeal  meatmret  adopted  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a 
divine  dtspenantion.  The  Jewish  economy  included 
all  the  details  of  spiritual  and  secular  government, 
but  the  Christian  economy,  belonging  to  a  '  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,*  has  no  direct  reference  to  political 
amngements**  (Eden).     See  Dispbnsation. 

Ecthgiriii,  a  proclamaUon  or  formula  of  faith,  in 
the  form  of  an  edict,  written  by  Sergius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  published  A.D.  639  by  the  emperor 
Heniclias,  to  pat  an  end  to  the  troubles  occaskmed  by 
the  Eatychlan  heresy.  It  prohibited  all  controversies 
on  the  qaestk>n.  Whether  in  Christ  there  were  one  or 
two  opeiatioos?  though  In  the  same  edict  the  doctrine 
of  one  will  was  plainly  inculcated.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Eastern  bishops  declared  their  assent  to 
thb  law,  which  was  also  submissively  received  hy 
I^mhns,  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
West  the  case  was  quite  different.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiff, John  IV,  assembled  a  conncil  at  Rome,  A.D.  629, 
in  which  the  ecthesis  was  rejected,  and  the  Monothe- 
lites  were  condemned  (Mosheim's  Ecdes.  Hut,  N.  Y. 
ed.  i,  453).  A  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Hardoin,  CcntcUia, 
m,  791.  See  also  Gieseler,  Chvrch  History,  i,  §  126 ; 
Hefde,  OonciUa^esdd<Atej  ill,  154  sq.     See  Eutych- 

IAS3. 

Bcuador  (the  Spanish  term  for  Equator),  a  re- 
public in  South  America.  In  lat.  it  extends  fh>m  1° 
40^  K.  to  5^  50'  S.,  while  in  W.  long,  it  stretches  from 
69^  to  81^  20'.  It  measures,  therefore,  from  north  to 
south  fully  500  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  nearly 
850,  presenting  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Bra- 
zil, Pern,  and  the  Pacific.  The  populatk)n  in  1857 
(according  to  Vilavicencio)  was  1,108,012,  composed 
ss  follows :  Whites  (Creoles),  100,000 ;  descendants  of 
whites  and  Indians,  501,200 ;  civilized  Indians,  462,400 ; 
negroes,  7810;  descendants  of  negroes  and  whites  or 
negroes  and  Indians,  86,000 ;  uncivilized  Indians, 
200,000.  Ecuador,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
coitnry,  belonged  to  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  New 
Gnnada.  After  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  colonies,  Ecuador  formed  part, 
until  1830,  of  the  federal  republic  of  Colombia,  Since 
1830  it  has  been  an  independent  republic.  The  chief 
cities  are  Quito,  the  capital,  and  Guayaquil,  the  empo- 
rium of  foreign  trade.  The  government  appears  to 
have  been  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  United 
Stakes  of  North  America,  having  a  president  and  vice- 
president,  with  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. All  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  contains  the  following  dioceses :  1. 
The  archbUhopric  of  Quito,  established  as  an  episcopal 
see  in  1545,  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1861 ;  2. 
the  bishopric  of  Guayaqnil,  established  in  1838 ;  8.  the 
bishopric  of  Nueva  Cuen^a.  The  public  exercise  of  no 
other  religion  Is  allowed  by  the  Constitutwn  of  the 
state.  There  were,  in  1855, 277  parochial  and  106  vice- 
parochial  churches,  584  secular  priests,  262  monks  in 
36  and  202  nuns  in  11  convents.  The  University  of 
Qoito,  esUblished  in  1586  by  the  Jesuits,  has  4  col- 
lies and  several  seminaries.  There  were  11  high 
schools,  called  colleges  or  seminaries,  and  290  primary 
schools,  of  which  80  were  for  girls.     Nearly  all  the 


scholars  were  the  children  of  the  whites  and  mulat« 
toes ;  the  Indian  population  grows  up  almost  without 
education.  — ^£K|^em«iiie  ReaJUEncycl.  ir,  1018;  ViUvi- 
cenciO)  Geographia  de  la  Hepublica  del  Ecuador  (N.  Y. 
1858).    (A.J.S.) 

Bd,  i.  e.  "  witness"  (for  Heb.  id,  ^9),  supplied  (ap- 
parently on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  and  also  of 
the  Syr.  and  the  Arab,  versions)  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
name  of  the  altar  erected  by  the  three  tribes  east  of 
Jordan  in  commemoration  of  their  adhesion  to  the  oth- 
ers (Josh,  xxii,  34).  The  commonly  received  Heb. 
text  is  literally  as  follows :  '*  And  the  sons  of  Reuben 
and  the  sons  of  Gad  called  the  altar  [nxTQ^  !IK*;ip^^, 
Sept.  itrtavofmirav  Kat  et3ray,Vulg.  vocaverurU]  ;  for  a 
witness  is  this  [XIH  *15  *'3,  Sept.  on  fjutprvpiov  tirri, 
Vulg.  testimonium],^*  etc.,  or  as  it  may  be  rendered 
(M^i^  being  sometimes  used  absolutely  thus),  ^'  gave  a 
name  to  the  altar,  [saying],*'  etc.  The  gloss  is  un- 
necessary (see  Usurer,  Comment,  in  loc.),  for  the  latter 
clause  furnishes  both  the  name  and  the  explanation 
(Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.),  I.  e.  '*  they  named  the  altar  (as 
follows),  that  *  Thit  is  a  witness,'  '*  etc.     See  Obbb. 

B''dar  (Heb.  E'der,  "n^^,  Jloek,  as  often  rendered), 
the  name  of  a  tower  (^^Sip),  beyond  (HKbnp)  which 
Jacob  first  halted  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
(Gen.  XXXV,  21,  Sept  ra8tp,Yat.  omits,  Vul<;.  Eder), 
In  Mic.  iv,  8  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  A.V.  translate  wot/x- 
vi'ov,  grex,  "  flock")  it  b  put  for  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage Bethlehem  itself,,  and  hence  tropically  for  the 
royal  line  of  David  as  sprung  thence.  It  perhaps  de- 
rived its  name  f^om  the  (isct  of  having  been  erected  to 
guard  [see  Miodol-]  flocks,  or  else  from  some  indi* 
vidual  of  the  name  of  Eder  (q.  v.).  Jerome  (who 
calls  it  turrit  Ader)  says  it  lay  1(>00  paces  from  Bethle- 
hem {Onomast,  s.  v.  Bethlehem),  and  intimates  that  it 
contained  a  prophetic  anticipation  (com p.  Tarfpim  of 
Pseudo-Jon.  in  loc.)  of  the  birth  of  the  Bfessiah  on  the 
same  spot  (Luke  ii,  7,  8).  (See  Albert,  De  turri  Eder, 
Lips.  1689.)    See  Bethlehem. 

Edayoth.    See  Talmud. 

Bddy,  John  Bbtnolds,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  son  of  Bev.  Augustus  Eddy,  was  born  in  Xe- 
nia,  Ohio,  Oct.  10, 1829,  obtained  a  liberal  English  ed- 
ucation, and  made  some  proficiency  in  the  classics. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  North-west  Indiana  Conference  in  1856. 
After  filling  various  appointments  acceptably,  he  ao 
cepted  in  1862  the  chaplaincy  of  the  72d  Indiana  Begi- 
ment.  Ho  immediately  joined  his  regiment  at  Mur- 
f^eesborough,  Tenn.,  and  commenced  his  labors  among 
the  soldiers.  Sunday,  June  21,  he  preached  from  Prov. 
xvi,  32 ;  Wednesday,  June  24,  during  a  fight  between 
colonel  Wilder's  cavalry  brigade  and  a  rel)el  force  he 
was  instantly  killed  bv  a  shell. — Min.  of- Conferences, 
1863. 

Edelmann,  Johann  Christian,  an  infidel  Ger- 
man writer,  was  bom  at  Weissenfels  in  1698,  and  stud- 
ied theology  at  Jena.  From  his  youth  he  evinced  an 
unsteadiness  of  mind,  which  afterwards  led  him,  after 
oscillating  between  the  different  Christian  denomina- 
tions, to  forsake  them  all  and  become  an  opponent  of 
all  orthodoxy.  He  rejected  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
considered  reason  as  a  part  of  the  essence  of  God,  in 
no  way  different  fh>m  him.  For  some  years  he  ab- 
stained from  all  animal  food,  in  order,  as  he  expressed 
it,  not  to  eat  a  part  of  divinity.  lie  had  previously 
taken  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  published  at 
Berleburg  (q.  v.).  His  principal  works  are  his  Unr 
scKuldige  WaJirheiten,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  no  religion  is  of  any  importance  : — Moses  mit  auf- 
gedecktem  Angesicht  (1740,  8vo) :  —  Christ  und  Belial 
(1741,  8vo):— d»e  GMichkeit  d.Vemunft  (1742,  8vo). 
He  finally  went  to  Berlin,  where  Friedrich  II  tolerated 
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hb  presence  on  the  plea  that  he  had  to  put  up  with 
many  other  fooU.  Edehnann  died  in  Berlin  Feb.  15, 
1767.  A  selection  of  his  works  appeared  at  Berne  in 
1847  {Atuwakl  aus  E:a  Schriften), 

*'What  Edelmann  wished  was  nothing  new;  af- 
ter the  manner  of  aU  adherents  of  Iltuminism,  he 
wished  to  reduce  all  positive  religions  to  natural  re- 
ligion. The  positive  heathenish  religions  stand,  to 
him,  on  a  level  with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  is 
more  Just  towards  heathenism  than  towards  Judaism, 
and  more  just  towards  Judaism  than  towards  Chris- 
tianity. Everything  positive  in  religion  is,  as  such, 
superstition.  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  whose  chief 
merit  consists  in  the  struggle  against  superstition. 
What  he  taught,  and  what  he  was  anxious  for,  no  one, 
however,  may  attempt  to  learn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  inasmuch  as  these  were  forged  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.  All  which  the  Church 
teaches  of  his  divinity',  of  his  meritii,  of  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  absurd.  There  is  no 
rule  of  truth  but  reason,  and  it  manifests  its  truths  di- 
rectly by  a  peculiar  sense.  Whatever  this  sense  says 
is  true.  It  is  this  sense  which  perceives  the  world. 
The  reality  of  everything  which  exists  is  God.  In 
the  proper  sense  there  can,  therefore,  not  exist  any 
atheist,  because  every  one  who  admits  the  reality  of 
the  world  admits  also  tiie  reality  of  God.  God  is  not 
a  person,  least  of  all  are  there  three  persons  in  God. 
Jf  God  be  the  substance  in  all  the  phenomena,  then  it 
follows  of  itself  that  God  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
the  world,  and  hence  that  the  world  has  no  more  had 
an  origin  than  it  will  have  an  end.  One  may  call  the 
world  the  body  of  God,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  son  of 
God.  The  spirit  of  God  is  in  all  that  exists.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  ascribe  inspiration  to  special  persons 
only ;  every  one  ought  to  be  a  Christ,  a  prophet,  an 
inspired  man.  The  human  spirit,  being  a  breath  of 
God,  does  not  perish ;  our  spirit,  separated  from  its 
body  by  death,  enters  into  a  connection  with  some  oth- 
er body.  Thus  Edelmann  taught  a  kind  of  metenipsy- 
chosis.  What  he  taught  had  been  thoroughly  and  in- 
geniously said  in  France  and  England;  but  from  a 
German  theologian,  and  that  with  such  eloquent  coarse- 
ness, with  such  a  mastery  in  expatiating  in  blasphemy, 
such  things  were  unheard  of.  But  as  yet  the  faith  of 
the  Church  was  a  power  in  Germany  !*'  (Kahnis,  Ger- 
mem  ProteglantUm^  bk.  i,  chap,  ii,  §  2).  An  autobiog- 
raphy of  Edelmann  was  published  by  Klose  (Berlin, 
1849).  See  Pratje,  Hlstor.  Nachrichten  (Hamb.  1755, 
8vo);  Elster,  Erinnerui^en  an  Edelmann  (Clausthal, 
1889) ;  Hurst,  Historg  of  Rationalism,  ch.  v. 

E'den  (Heb.  it/.),  the  name  of  three  places  and  of 
one  or  two  men. 

1.  "The  garden  of  Edes"  C^rr,  delight^  and  so  Sept. 
rpv^i7,Vu]g.  voluptcu)  is  the  most  ancient  and  venera- 
ble name  in  geography,  the  name  of  the  first  district 
of  the  earth's  surface  of  which  human  beings  could 
have  any  knowledge. 

I.  The  Name. — The  word  is  found  in  the  Arabic  as 
well  as  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  explained  by 
Firuzabadi,  in  liis  celebrated  Arabic  lexicon  (J^omcU), 
as  signifying  delight,  tenderness,  loveliness  (see  Morren, 
in  Edmb,  Biblical  Cabinet,  xi,  2,  48,  49).  Major  Wil- 
ford  and  professor  Wilson  find  its  elements  in  the 
Sanscrit.  The  Greek  ifSovrj  is  next  to  identical  with 
it  in  both  sound  and  sense.  It  occurs  in  three  places 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  12 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  23 :  Amos  i,  5)  as  the 
name  of  some  eminently  pleasant  districts,  but  not  the 
Eden  of  this  article.  Of  them  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge,  except  that  the  latter  instance  points  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus.  In  these  cases  it  is 
pointed,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  ^ith  both  syllables  short 
0*!??) »  ^"^  when  it  is  applied  to  the  primitive  seat  of 
man,  the  first  syllable  is  long.  The  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  latter  sense  are,  in  addition  to  Gen.  ii, 
ill,  iv,  16,  the  few  following,  of  which  we  transcribe  the 


chief,  because  tliey  cast  light  upon  the  primeval  term : 
**  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  des- 
ert like  the  garden  of  Jehovah."  "Thou  hast  been  in 
Eden,  the  garden  of  God.'*  "All  the  trees  of  Eden, 
that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him."  "  This 
land  which  was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of 
Eden"  (Isa.  Ii,  8;  Ezek.  xxviu,  13;  xxxi,  9,  16,  18; 
xxxvi,  35 ;  Joel  ii,  8).  All  this  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  Eden  was  a  tract  of  countr}',  and  that  in  the  moet 
eligible  part  of  it  was  the  Paradise,  the  garden  of  all 
delights,  in  which  the  Creator  was  pleased  to  place  his 
new  and  pre-eminent  creature,  with  the  inferior  be- 
ings for  his  sustenance  and  solace.     See  Garden. 

The  old  translators  appear  to  have  halted  between 
a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.  The  word  yi^ 
is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  as  a  proper  name  in  three  pas- 
sages only,  Gen.  ii,  8, 10 ;  iv,  16,  where  it  is  represent- 
ed by  'Bdffi.  In  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  Isa. 
Ii,  3,  it  is  translated  rpvpi}.  In  the  Vulgate  it  never 
occurs  as  a  proper  name,  but  is  rendered  ^^voluptas," 
"  locus  vobqjtatis,"  or  ' *  d^iciee,"  The  Targum  of  On- 
kelos  gives  it  uniformly  y^^^  and  in  the  Peshito  Syr- 
iac  it  is  the  same,  with  a  slight  variation  in  two  paa- 
sages.     See  Paradise. 

II.  Biblical  Description. — The  following  is  a  simple 
translation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  Adamic  Paradise  (Gen.  ii,  8-17).     See  Genesis. 

Now  Jehovah  God  had  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward, 
and  he  placed  there  the  man  whom  he  formed :  for  Jehovah 
God  had  caiued  to  spring  from  the  ground  every  tree  pleaa- 
ant  for  sight  or  good  for  food ;  also  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evIL 
Now  a  river  issued  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  thence 
it  was  parted,  and  became  four  head-Cstreams] :  the  name  of 
the  first  is  Plshon ;  this  [is  the  one]  that  surrounds  all  the 
land  of  the  Chavilah,  where  [is]  the  [metal]  gold  (the  gold  too 
of  that  land  [I*]  good);  there  [also  i«]  the  [snbstance  called] 
bedofaeh^  and  a  stone  [called]  the  shoham) :  and  the  name  of 
the  second  river  [i«]  Gich6n ;  tliis  [is  the  one]  that  surroundn 
all  the  land  of  Ci^sh:  and  the  name  of  the  third  river  [ie] 
Chidd^kel;  this  [is  the  one]  that  flows  ea^t  of  Ashsh6r:  and 
the  name  of  the  fourth  river,  that  [!«]  Perdth. 

Thus  Jehovah  God  took  the  man,  and  wttled  him  In  the 
garden  ol'  Eden,  to  till  it,  and  to  keep  it  Tlien  Jehovah  God 
enjoined  upon  the  man,  saying,  **  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thon  mayest  freely  eat,  except  of  tlie  ti'ee  of  the  knowl^ge  of 
good  and  evil — ^thon  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  of  thy 
eating  of  it,  tliou  slialt  surely  die.** 

The  garden  of  Paradise  is  here  said  to  be  to  the  east, 
i.  e.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tract  of  Eden  (see  Gese- 
nius,  f/eb.  Tax,  s.  v.).  The  river  which  flowed  through 
Eden  watered  the  garden,  and  thence  branched  off 
into  four  distinct  streams.  The  first  problem  to  be 
solved,  then,  is  this :  To  find  a  river  which,  at  some 
stage  of  its  course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of 
which  are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of 
these  rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  Perath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor  difl^er- 
ences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been  framed 
with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  above  description 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  The  first  class  includes  all  those 
which  place  the  main  river  of  the  garden  of  Eden  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  in- 
terpret the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  of  certain  portions 
of  these  rivers ;  the  second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in 
the  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  the  fhiitful  parent  of 
many  noble  streams.  These  theories  have  been  sup- 
ported by  most  learned  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages, 
and  representing  every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but 
there  is  scarcely  one  w^hich  is  not  based  in  some  degree 
upon  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  narra- 
tive. Those  who  contend  that  the  united  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  **  river"*  which  ^'goeth 
forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,*'  have  commit* 
ted  a  fatal  error  in  neglecting  the  true  meaning  of 
H2C*^,  which  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river  fh>ai 
its  source  dofontcards  (com  p.  Ezek.  xlvii,  1).  Follow- 
ing the  guidance  which  this  word  supplies,  the  de- 
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BCiiption  in  tot.  10  must  be  explained  in  this  nuinner : 
the  riTer  takes  its  rise  in  Eden,  flows  into  the  garden, 
and  from  thence  is  divided  into  four  branches,  the  sep- 
aratioo  taking  place  either  in  the  garden  or  after  leav- 
ing it.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  Tigris  and  Eaphiates 
before  jonction  cannot,  in  this  position  of  the  garden, 
be  two  of  the  fbnr  branches  in  qnestion.  But,  though 
they  have  avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the  second 
dass  have  generally  been  (Mven  into  another  but  lit- 
tle less  destmctive.  Looking  for  the  true  site  of  Eden 
in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Eaphiates,  and  applying  the  names  Pison 
and  Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  which 
spring  from  the  same  re^n,  they  have  been  compelled 
to  modify  the  meaning  of  ^HJ,  the  *' river,"  and  to 
give  to  Q'^Cfit'^  a  sense  which  is  scarcely  supported  by 
a  single  passage.  In  no  instance  is  t9K^  (lit  *'head") 
spplied  to  the  mmree  of  a  river.  On  several  occasions 
(comp.  Judg.  vii,  16 ;  Job  i,  17,  etc.)  it  is  used  of  the 
detachments  into  which  the  main  body  of  an  army  is 
divided,  and  analogy  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  S^wSt^  denotes  the  **  branches"  of  the  parent 

stream.     There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details  of 
the  several  theories  which  may  be  obstacles  to  their 
entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory  which 
£iils  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  conditions  can  be 
allowed  to  take  its  place  among  things  that  are  probo^ 
ble.    What,  then,  is  the  river  livhich  goes  forth  from 
Eden  to  water  the  ganlen?  is  a  question  which  has 
often  been  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  ftilly  satisfactory 
answer.     That  tiie  ocean  stream  which  surrounded 
the  earth  was  the  source  fh)m  which  the  four  rivers 
flawed  was  the  opinion  of  Joseph  us  (^AtU.  i,  1,  d)  and 
Johannes  Damaacenns  (/>e  Ortkod.  Fid.  ii,  9).    It  was 
the  Skat  tl-Arabj  according  to  those  who  place  the 
gtiden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Eophrates,  and  their  conjecture  would  deserve  consid- 
eration were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  be  said  to  rise  in  Eden.    By  those 
who  refer  the  position  of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, the  *^  river"  from  which  the  four  streams  di- 
veige  is  conceived  to  mean  "a  collection  of  springs," 
or  a  welUwatered  district.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  this  signification  of  *in3  (nahar^)  is  without 
a  parallel ;  and  even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circum* 
stances,  be  made  to  adopt  it,  snch  a  signification  is,  in 
the  present  instance,  precluded  by  the  fiict  that,  what- 
ever meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10, 
it  must  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  it  has 
m  the  following  verses,  in  which  it  is  sufilciently 
definite.     Sickler  (Augusti,  TkeoL  Monatsckri/t,  i,  1), 
supposing  the  wliole  narrative  to  be  a  myth,  solves 
the  dUBcnlty  by  attributing  to  its  author  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ^orance.     The  **  river'*  was  the  Caspian  Sea, 
vhich  in  his  apprehension  was  an  immense  stream 
from  the  east.     Bertheau,  applying  the  geographical 
kaowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  test  of  that  of  the  He- 
brews, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  on  the  ground 
that  ah  the  people  south  of  the  Armenian  and  Persian 
highlawdi  |jaee  the  ^welling  of  the  gods  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the 
nortiiem  lunit  of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel, 
'0.    But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to 


have  been  real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined, 
oceans  which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
Xile.  The  modem  Lake  Van,  or  perhaps  the  ancient 
stream  of  whkh  this  is  now  the  representative,  ap- 
pttisto  be  the  only  body  of  water  in  this  vicinity  an- 
vmrnng  to  the  Mosaic  description.  Nor  will  it  do  to 
nppQse  that  in  former  ages  great  changes  had  taken 
^Me,  which  have  so  disguised  the  rivers  in  question 
that  their  eonrse,  connection,  and  identity  are  not  now 
t(>ceahie;  for  two  of  the  rivers,  at  least,  remain  to 
this  day  essentially  the  same  as  in  all  historic  times, 
and  the  whole  narrative  of  Moees  is  evidently  adapted 


to  the  geography  as  it  existed  in  his  own  day,  being 
constantly  couched  in  the  prttent  tense,  and  in  terms 
of  well-known  reference  as  landmarks.     See  River. 

Some,  ever  ready  to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesita- 
tingly pronounced  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious 
interpolation  of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  MitL 
and  Mob,  Geol.  p.  194).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the 
words  are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand 
explanation.  Ewald  (^Getch.  i,  331,  note)  sfiirms,  and 
we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition  origi- 
nated in  the  for  East,  and  that  in  the  course  of  its  wan- 
derings the  original  names  of  two  of  the  rivers  at  least 
were  changed  to  others  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
better  acquainted.  Hartmann  regartls  it  as  a  product 
of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian  period.  Luther,  reject- 
ing the  forced  interpretations  on  which  the  theories  of 
his  time  were  based,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
garden  remained  under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to 
the  descendants  of  Adam ;  bnt  that  by  the  flood  all 
traces  of  it  were  obliterated.  But,  as  before  remark- 
ed, the  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
tliat  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  still  exist- 
ing in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  is 
part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  document  (Morren, 
Rosenmtlller*s  Geoffr,  i,  92).  The  conjecture  b  beyond 
criticism ;  it  is  equally  incapable  of  proof  or  disproof, 
and  has  not  mnch  probability  to  recommend  it.  The 
effects  of  the  flood  in  changing  the  flice  of  countries, 
and  altering  the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too 
little  known  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them.    (See  below.) 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which  assign 
its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that  it  sur- 
rounded the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes  Tostatus  re- 
stricted it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty-six  or  forty 
miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend  over  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  But  cf  speculations  like 
these  there  is  no  end. 

I II.  IdenHJicationt  of  the  Siie.-^lt  would  be  difficult, 
in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find  any  subject 
which  has  so  inviteid,  and  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
pletely baffled  conjecture,  as  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
three  continents  of  the  Old  World  have  been  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  search  ;  from  China  to  the  Canary 
Isles,  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  locality  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  description  of  the  first  abode  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  have  in  turn  done 
service  as  the  Fison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exact  geographical  position  of  Eden  dis- 
sertations innumerable  have  been  written.  Many  au- 
thors have  given  descriptive  lists  of  them,  with  argu- 
ments for  and  against  oacli.  The  most  convenient 
presentation  of  their  respective  outlines  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  tabulated  form,  with  ample  illustrations,  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Morren  (annexed  to  his  translation  of  the 
younger  Bosenmttller's  Biblical  Geograiyhy  of  Central 
Ana,p,  91-98,  Edinb.  1886).  He  reduces  them  to  nine 
principal  theories,  as  follows  (numbered  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  ;  comp.  Kalisch,  Genetis,  p.  100  sq.) 

i.  the  opinion  which  fixes  Eden  in  Armenia  we 
have  placed  first,  because  it  is  that  which  has  obtained 
most  general  support,  and  seems  nearest  the  truth. 
(See  No.  vi.)  For  If  we  may  suppose  that,  while  Cain 
moved  to  the  East  (Gen.  iv,  16),  the  posterity  of  Seth 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  primeval  seat  of 
mankind,  and  that  Noah*s  ark  rested  not  very  for  from 
the  place  of  his  former  abode,  then  Mount  Ararat  in 
Armenia  becomes  a  connecting  point  between  the  ante- 
diluvian and  post-diluvian  worlds  (Gen.  viii,  4),  and 
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Samm. 

I. 

II. 

111.               n'. 

V.    . 

VI. 

VII.                  VIII. 

IX. 

Enis. 

AruMiita. 

Koni«h,in  Bab- 
ylonia. 

CtMintry     near 
th«     CanUn 

S«a. 

fiacula. 

Syria. 

Conntry  be- 
tween the 
Gaaicctand 

Nile. 

Bainian. 

India. 

Caahmere. 

pMMOSf. 

ThePhatb. 

ir«il«ni  month 

The  Aravea. 

The  MhoB,  or 

The  Chrjtor- 

The  Uaofte. 

The  Nilab,  or 

The  Irabatti. 

ThePbaala. 

of  the   Shat 

Jaxarlea. 

rhoaa. 

Leawr  Bind. 

* 

el-Arab. 

Giaojt. 

TheArazM. 

Etutem  inoQth 
of  th«    Sbal 
•1-Arab. 

The    Oxoa,  or 

JibUB. 

The     Oxw,  or 
JUton. 

TheOronte». 

The  Nile. 

The  Hinnend. 

TheGanfes. 

TheOxus. 

HinOBKBL. 

ThaTlferto. 

The  Tigris. 

rheTlgria. 

The  Tljnrie. 

TheTlRTto. 

The  TiKrii. 

River  of  Bah- 
lac. 

Thelndna. 

TheTIgrla. 

Pbkat. 

rb«  Euphm- 

The  Enphratei. 

The  Enphratet. 

rbe  Eaphra- 
lea. 

The'  Euphra- 
tea. 

River  of  Cnd- 
nns. 

The  EaphralaB. 

The  Enphratet. 

fLiriLAU. 

Jolcliis. 

AmUa  F«Uz. 

Chwala,  on  th«- 
wett    of   th« 
Caaplao. 

Chworaanila. 

Havilah,  In 
Arabia. 

India. 

Cabal. 

Ara. 

Cokhla. 

Criii. 

Laiul  of  tb« 

Cliiulstaii,  or 

Chowraatnla,on 

tiiDdn-cneh. 

::aa8loUi. 

NaUa     and 

Cnriia. 

The      extremi 

Bactria. 

C0H«1. 

thaettttofth* 

Abyaalnia. 

South. 

ASSHCTR. 

Vsayrla. 

Auyria. 

Caspian. 
VMyria. 

Anjria. 

Vwyria. 

Ajeyria. 

Haiarah. 

Aaeyrla. 

Vnyriaf 

the  names  of  the  Phrat,  Hiddekel,  etc.,  would  readily 
be  given  to  rivers,  which,  after  the  great  deluge,  seem- 
ed to  flow  in  channels  somewhat  corresponding  to  the 
FaradLsiflcal  streams.  The  opinion  in  question  was 
first  S3'stcmatically  propounded  by  Reland,  and  is  hold 
by  Calmet,  and  by  his  American  editor,  Prof.  Robin- 
son, who,  however,  understands  by  Cush,  Chnsistan. 
Prof.  Stuart  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Kur,  and  Cush 
for  Cushi-Capcoch,  i.  e.  the  northern  part  of  the  region 
between  the  Caspian  Lake  and  the  Persian  Gulf  (^Ifeb. 
Ckresi  on  Gen.  ii,  10-14).  The  Cosssi,  whom  Beland 
finds  in  Cush,  lived  near  Media,  in  the  tract  now  call- 
ed Dilem,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Link  takes 
the  Gihon  for  the  Cur  or  C}tus,  and  Cush  for  the  Cau- 
casus. Verbrugge  coincides  with  Reland,  excopt  that 
he  takes  the  Gihon  to  be  the  Gyndes,  which  flowed 
between  Armenia  and  Matiana. 

ii.  This  opinion  was  most  elaborately  defended  by 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches ;  but  it  is  also  maintained 
by  Calvin,  Bochart,  Wells,  Steph.  Morinus,Vorst,  etc. 
Hales  was  of  this  sentiment  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Chronologyj  but  in  the  second  he  follows  the  opinion  of 
Reland.  The  Shat  el-Arab  is  the  name  of  the  united 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Ainsworth  says, 
**  It  is  probable  that  the  united  rivers  emptied  them- 
selves into  the  gulf  at  this  period  (in  ancient  times)  by 
several  distinct  mouths,  of  which  the  first  or  greatest 
was  at  Teredon,  the  Ostium  Tigris  Occidentale  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to 
Nearchus ;  tlie  second  was  the  Pasitlgris  of  Pliny, 
probably  the  Shat  el-Arab,  and  the  Ostium  Tigris  Ori- 
entale  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer."  Cush  they 
compare  with  the  Cutha  of  2  Kings,  xvii,  24 ;  and  Hav- 
ilah  with  the  Chaulataioi  of  Eratosthenes  in  Strabo, 
xvi,  767.  Grotius  thinks  the  Pishon  is  the  Paskigris, 
and  the  Gihon  the  Nahr  Malikah,  or  the  Chaboras. 
Hottinger  agrees  with  Grotius  as  to  the  Pishon,  but 
takes  the  Gihon  for  the  Nahr  Sura.  Hopkinson  makes 
the  Pbhon  and  Gihon  to  be  the  two  canals  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nahr  Malikah,  and  the  Nahr  Sares  or  Sura. 

iii.  Tlie  celebrated  Grottingen  professor,  J.  D.Michae- 
lis,  originated  this  hypothesis,  though  he  is  doubtful  as 
to  some  of  the  points.  Gatterer,  in  the  main,  agrees 
with  liim,  only  he  understands  the  Hiddekel  to  be  the 
Indus,  and  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Phasis.  Cush  is 
found  by  Michaelis  in  the  name  of  the  city  Cath  or 
Caths,  the  ancient  capital  of  Chowrasmia,  on  the  Oxus 
or  Jihun,  near  the  site  of  Balkh.  Ho  refers  to  Quint. 
Curtius  as  speaking  of  the  Cussoi  or  Cusitani  being  in 
Bactria  upon  the  Oxus.  Wahl  sees  Cush  in  the  Khou- 
sti  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  inisaning  the  large  province 
between  the  Caspian  and  Persian  Seas,  as  far  as  the 
Indus  and  Oxus.  The  land  of  Havilah  Michaelis 
connects  with  the  tribe  of  Chwaliski  or  Chwalisses, 
fix)m  whom  the  Russians  call  the  Caspian  Sea  the 
Chwalinskoie  More. 

iv.  This  theory  has  been  proposed  by  the  eminent 
Orientalist  Von  Hammer.  The  Sihon,  he  says,  rises 
near  the  town  of  Cha,  and  compasses  the  land  of  Hah, 
famous  for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  Turkistan. 

T.  That  Paradise  was  in  Sifria  was  the  opinion  of 


the  voluminous  Le  Clerc,  in  his  valuable  Commentary. 
Havilidi  is  the  tract  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xv,  7.  Cush 
is  Cassiotis  or  Mount  Casius,  near  Seleucia  in  Syria. 
This  opinion  is  shared  by  Lakemacher,  who,  however, 
takes  the  Pishon  to  be  the  Jordan.  Heidegger  thinks 
the  Jordan  was  the  great  river  of  Paradise,  an  idea 
adopted  by  the  paradoxical  Hardouin,  in  his  Excursus 
U)  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  vi.  Others,  who  place  Eden  in 
Arabia  Felix,  transform  the  Pishon  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Gihon  into  the  Red  Sea. 

vi.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  opinion  of  any, 
being  found  in  Josephus  (^AfU.  i,  1,  8),  and  in  several 
of  the  fathers,  e.  g.  Theophilus  Autol,  ii,  24;  Epiphan. 
(Efp.  ii,  60) ;  Philostorgus  in  Nicephor.  Hist.  Ecd,  ix, 
19,  though  tiie  latter  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Indian 
river  Hypasis.  The  editor  of  Calmet  observes  that 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Goiam  call  the  Kile 
the  Gihon.*'  Cush  is  naturally  taken  for  Ethiopia. 
This  view  is  embraced  by  the  celebrated  Gesenius,  witli 
the  exception  that  he  maintains  the  Pishon  to  be  the 
Indus ;  in  this  he  is  followed  in  the  main  by  Prof. 
Bush,  who  likewise  observes:  *'  This  view  of  tlie  sul>- 
jcct,  it  is  admitted,  represents  the  ancient  Eden  as  a 
very  widely  extended  territor}%  reaching  from  the  In- 
dus on  the  east  to  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  and  including  the  intermediate  countries.  If 
the  view  above  given  of  the  topography  of  Eden  be 
correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  embraced  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  Asia,  besides  a  part  of  Africa,  comprising  the 
countries  at  present  known  as  Cabul,  Persia,  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  Syria,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  Epypt.  Tbo 
garden,  however,  which  is  said  to  have  l>een  *  east- 
ward in  Eden,'  was  probably  situated  some\Yhere  in 
the  neighix)rhood  of  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Babylon,  a  region  nearer  its  eastern 
than  its  western  limits;  but  the  exact  position  it  is 
apparently  vain  to  attempt  to  determine."  Among 
the  most  thorough  scholars,  the  contest  seems  now  to 
lie  mainly  between  this  view  and  that  in  No.  i. 

vii.  Captain  Wilford,  well  known  for  his  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  Hind{k  antiquities,  advanced  the  pres- 
ent view,  as  being  founded  upon  the  Indian  Puranaa 
{Asiatic  ResearcheSj  vi,  455,  Lond.  edit.).  It  was  part- 
ly adopted  by  a  late  ingenious  but  fanciful  writer,  Mr. 
C.  Taylor,  editor  of  Cahnefs  Dictwnanf^  who,  however, 
makes  the  Pishon  the  Nilab ;  the  Gihon,  the  western 
branch  of  the  Oxus ;  the  Hiddekel,  the  eastern ;  and 
the  Phrat,  the  Hirmend. 

viii.  Tliis  and  the  following  are  given  as  specimens 
of  the  views  of  the  modem  German  school  of  neolog^', 
which  regards  the  whole  narrative  as  a  myth^  similar 
to  the  Greek  tradition  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Islanda 
•of  the  Blessed,  etc  Philip  Buttman  is  the  author  of 
the  hypothesis  under  the  present  number.  The  Pishon 
he  compares  with  the  Besynga,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  the  most  considerable  river  of  India  east 
of  the  Ganges.  Ava  was  early  known  as  a  region  of 
gold ;  and  an  anonymous  geographer,  in  Hudson's  col- 
lection, vol.  iii,  speaks  of  the  Eviltie  or  Evils!  as  being 
near  the  Senes  or  Chinese. 

ix.  Another  neological  theory — the  author,  A.  T. 
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Haitmann,  who  looks  upon  the  deseriptioii  as  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Babylonish  or  Persian  period.  The  idea  of 
Eden  being  the  far-famed  vale  of  Cashmere  had  been 
anticipated  by  Herder  in  his  work  on  the  HLstorj  of 
Mankind.  Appropriate  accounts  of  Cashmere  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  travels  of  Bumes  and  Jacquemont. 

Many  of  the  Orientals  think  that  Panulise  was  in 
the  island  of  Serendib  or  Ceylon ;  while  the  Greeks 
place  it  at  Beth-Eden,  on  Lebanon. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  opinions  that 
have  been  propoonded ;  yet,  though  many  more  might 
be  added,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of  them  have 
much  in  common,  and  differ  only  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails. To  enumerate  the  vagaries  of  German  and  oth- 
er writers  on  this  subject  would  be  endless.  (See 
Kitto*8  Scripture  Lands,  p.  1^.)  The  &ct  is  that  not 
one  of  them  answers  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  remarked  that  this  difficulty  might 
have  been  expected,  and  is  obviously  probable,  from 
the  geological  changes  that  may  have  taken  place,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Deluge.  This  re- 
mark would  not  be  applicable,  to  the  extent  that  is 
necessary  for  the  argument,  except  npon  the  supposi- 
tion before  mentioned,  that  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  consist  of  primeval  documents,  even 
antediluvian,  and  that  this  is  one  of  them.  There  is 
reason  to  think,  however,  that  tmce  the  Deluge  the  face 
of  the  country  cannot  have  undergone  any  change  ap- 
proaching to  what  the  hypothesis  of  a  post-diluvian 
composition  would  require.  But  we  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  principal  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  Deluge,  the  **  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,'*  was  a  subsidence  of  a  large  part  or  parts 
of  the  land  between  the  inhabited  tract  (which  we  ven- 
ture to  place  in  £.  long,  from  Greenwich,  80°  to  60°, 
and  K.  Ut.  25°  to  40°)  and  the  sea  which  lay  to  the 
south,  or  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  that  sea.  See 
Deluge. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  gather  from  the  Scriptural  de- 
scription, Eden  was  a  tract  of  country,  the  finest  imag- 
inable, lying  probably  between  the  85th  and  the  40Ui 
degree  of  N.  latitude,  of  such  moderate  elevation,  and 
so  adjusted,  with  respect  to  mountain  ranges,  and  wa- 
tersheds, and  forests,  as  to  preserve  the  most  agreeable 
and  salubrious  conditions  of  temperature  and  all  atmos- 
pheric changes.  Its  surface  must  therefore  have  been 
constantly  diversified  by  hill  and  plain.  In  the  finest 
part  of  this  land  of  Eden,  the  Creator  had  formed  an 
enclosure,  probably  by  rocks,  and  forests,  and  rivers, 
and  had  filled  it  with  every  product  of  nature  condu- 
cive to  use  and  happiness.  Due  moisture,  of  both  the 
ground  and  the  air,  was  preserved  by  the  streamlets 
from  the  nearest  hills,  ,and  the  rivulets  from  the  more 
distant;  and  such  streamlets  and  rivulets,  collected 
according  to  the  levels  of  the  surrounding  country 
("  it  proceeded  from  Eden")  flowed  off  afterwards  in 
four  larger  streams,  each  of  which  thus  became  the 
source  of  a  great  river. 

Here,  then,  in  the  south  of  Armenia,  after  the  ex- 
plication we  have  given,  it  may  seem  the  most  suita- 
ble to  look  for  the  object  of  our  exploration,  the  tUe  of 
Paradise. 

That  the  Hiddekel  (this  name  is  said  to  be  still  in 
use  among  the  tribes  who  live  upon  its  banks — Col. 
Chesney,  Ejp,  to  TigrU  and  Euphratetf  i,  18)  is  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Phrath  the  Euphrates,  has  never  been 
denied,  except  by  those  who  assume  that  the  whole 
narrative  is  a  myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and 
was  adapted  by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical 
notions.  As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river 
by  which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x,  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  Old 
Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
appellations  m  Gen.  ii,  14  are  to  be  understood  in  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  sense.  One  circumstance  in 
the  description  is  worthy  of  observation.  Of  the  four 
riven,  one,  the  Euphrates,  is  mentioned  by  name  only, 


as  If  that  were  sufficient  to  identify  it.  The  other 
three  are  defined  according  to  their  geographical  posi* 
tions,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore 
rivers  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimately 
acquainted.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  some  say,  the  Pison, 
is  the  Nile,  for  that  must  have  Iwen  even  more  famil* 
iar  to  the  Israelites  tlian  the  Euphrates,  and  have 
stood  as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

But  the  stringent  difficulty  is  to  find  any  two  rivers 
that  will  reasonably  answer  to  the  predicates  of  the 
Pishon  and  the  Gihon,  and  any  countries  which  can  be 
collocated  as  Havilah  and  Cush.  The  latter  name,  in« 
deed,  was  given  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Orientals 
to  several  extensive  countries,  and  those  very  distant 
both  fh>m  Armenia  and  fh)m  each  other.  As  for  Hav- 
ilah, we  have  the  name  again  in  the  account  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  (chap,  x,  29) ; 
but  whether  that  was  the  same  as  this  Havilah,  and  in 
what  part  of  Asia  it  was,  we  despair  of  ascertaining. 
Reland  and  others,  the  best  writers  upon  this  question, 
have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  give  to  these  names 
a  comprehension  which  destroys  all  preciseness.  So, 
likewise,  the  meaning  of  the  two  names  of  natural 
products  can  be  little  more  than  matter  of  conjecture — 
the  bedolach  and  the  stone  thoham.  The  former  word 
occurs  only  here  and  in  Num.  xi,  7.  The  Septuagint, 
our  oldest  and  best  authority  with  regard  to  terms  of 
natural  history,  renders  it,  in  our  passage,  by  anthrax, 
meaning  probably  the  ruby,  or  possibly  the  topaz; 
and  in  Numbers  by  eryttaUoB,  wMch  the  Greeks  ap* 
plied  not  merely  to  rock-crystal,  but  to  any  finely 
transparent  mineral.  Any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
odoriferous  gum,  which  many  ancient  and  modem  au- 
thorities have  maintained,  is  not  likely,  for  it  could 
not  be  in  value  comparable  to  gold.  The  pearl  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  quite  probable,  for  it  is  an  animal  prod- 
uct, and  the  connection  seems  rather  to  confine  us  to 
minerals;  and  pearls,  though  translucent,  are  not 
transparent  as  good  crystal  is.  Would  not  the  dia- 
mond be  an  admissible  conjecture  ?  The  thoham  oc- 
curs in  ten  other  places,'  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Exo- 
dus, and  in  all  those  instances  our  version  says  onyx ; 
but  the  Septuagint  varies,  taking  onyx,  sardius,  sar- 
donyx, beryl,  prase-stone,  sapphire,  and  smaragdus, 
which  is  a  green-tinctured  rock-crystal.  The  prepon- 
derance seems  to  be  in  &vor  of  onyx,  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  banded  agate  •  but  the  idea  of  value  leads 
us  to  think  that  the  emerald  is  the  most  probable. 
There  are  two  remarkable  inventories  of  precious 
stones  in  Exod.  xxxix,  10-18,  and  Ezek.  xxviii,  18, 
which  may  be  profitably  studied,  comparing  the  Sep- 
tuagint with  the  Hebrew.  See  Havilah.  For  at- 
tempted identifications  of  the  Pison  and  Gihon,  see 
those  names  respectively. 

IV.  For  the  LUerature  of  the  subject,  see  Paradise. 

2.  (1*??,  Sept.  '£^£/i,  but  omits  in  Isa.  xxxvii,  12, 
and  Ezelc.  xxvii,  28;  Vulg.  Eden),  one  of  the  marts 
which  supplied  the  luxury'  of  Tyre  with  richly  embroi- 
dered stuffs.  It  is  associated  with  Haran,  Sheba,  and 
Asshur ;  and  in  Amos  i,  5,  Beth-Eden,  or  '^  the  house 
of  Eden,"  is  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  Charran  (Xa^ 
pdv).  In  2  Kings  xix,  12,  and  Isa.  xxxvii,  12,  *'  the 
sons  of  Eden*^  are  mentioned  with  Grozan,  Haran,  and 
Rezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed  of  conquest. 
Telassar  appears  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
the  tribe ;  and  Knobel's  (Comm.  on  Isaiah)  etymology 
of  this  name  would  point  to  the  highlands  of  Assyria 
as  their  whereabouts.  But  this  has  no  sound  founda- 
tion, although  the  view  which  it  supports  receives  con- 
firmation from  the  version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives 

I'^^n  {Chadib)  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart 
proved  (Phaleff,  pt.  i,  p.  274)  that  this  term  was  applied 
by  the  Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountainous  district 
of  Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media,  and  was  known 
as  Adiabene.    But  if  Gozan  be  Gausanitis  in  Meso* 
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potsmb,  and  Hann  be  CSanliA,  it  leems  mere  natural 
to  look  1^  Eden  aomewhere  in  the  same  locality.  Keil 
(CbsMi.  <m  KiMffSj  ii,  97)  thinka  it  may  be  Ma'don, 
whidi  Assemani  (Sibi,  Or.  ii,  224)  placet  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  the  modem  province  of  Diarbekr.  Bochart, 
eoDsidering  the  Eden  of  Geneais  and  Isaiah  as  identi- 
cal, argaes  that  Gosan,  Haran,  Rezeph,  and  Eden  are 
mentioned  in  order  of  geographical  position,  tnm  north 
to  south ;  and,  identiiying  Gozan  with  Gansanitis,  Har 
ran  vith  Carrlue,  a  little  below  Gansanitis  on  the  Cha- 
bor,  and  Rezeph  with  Beseipha,  he  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
nore  southerly  sitnstion  at  the  eonflaence  of  the  En- 
pbrites  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According  to  him, 
it  may  be  Addon  or  AddanOf  which  geographers  place 
on  the  Enplintes.  Michaelis  (,Suppl.  No.  I92g)  is  in 
&Tor  of  the  modem  Aden,  a  port  of  Arabia  (called  by 
Ptolemy  'AfM/3tac  ifiiroptov),  as  the  Eden  of  Esekiel. 
—Smith,  a.  v.     See  Yedak. 

3.  (1*1?,  Amos  i,  6,  *'  house  of  Eden' ').  See  Bbth- 
Edes. 

4.  (Sept.  *luSdv  V.  r.  'luKiidfi.)  Son  of  Joah,  and 
one  of  the  Gershonite  Levites  who  assisted  in  the  ref- 
onnation  of  public  worship  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xiix,  12).  B.C.  726.  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Levite  appointed  in  the  same  connection  one  of  the 
soperintendents  of  the  distribution  of  the  free-will  of- 
fmngs  (2  Chron.  xzzi,  16,  Sept.  'OSofi  v.  r.  ^ov- 
mv). 

Bdeniug,  Jordan  Nicolas,  a  Swedish  theologi. 
in,  vaa  bom  in  1$24,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Upaal  in  16d9.  He  died  in  1666,  leaving,  among 
other  works,  DmertaOonet  theologiaB  de  CkriiUmtB  re- 
U^ait  verilaie  (Abo,  1664):~£>Aome  kislonm  ecele^ 
aattica,  published  by  bishop  Gezelius  at  Abo  in  1681. 
^Hoefer,  Namv.  Biog,  Generak,  xv,  647. 

E'der  (Heb.  id,  ^"i?,  nfioek,  as  often),  the  name 
of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man.     See  Edaa  ;  Adcb. 

1.  (Sept.  '£3pa«v,yat.  MS.  omits ;  Yulg.  Eder,)  A 
dty  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  on  the  Idnmean 
border,  mentioned  between  Kabzeel  and  Jagur  (Josh. 
XT,  21) ;  therefore,  doubtless,  one  of  those  afterwards 
tsdgned  to  Simeon.  Schwarz  suggests  (Palest,  p.  99) 
that  it  may  be  the  same  with  Arad  (q.  v.),  by  a  trans- 
position of  letters ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Possibly  it 
was  sitnated  on  the  eminence  north  of  the  fountain 
marked  as  **  water"'  on  Van  de  Velde*s  Map,  in  wady 
elpEmez,  S.  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  (Sept.  'E^Ep.Yulg.  Eder.)  The  second  named  of 
the  three  "  sons  '  (i.  e.  descendants)  of  Mushi  appoint- 
ed to  the  Levitical  offices  in  the  time  of  Dfivid  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  23;  xxiv,  30).     B.C.  1013.  ' 

E'd^  (rather  Edait,  'H^aic,  Vulg.  EnU),  one  of 
the  "  sons  of  Ethma,*'  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  85) ;  evidently  the  Jo- 
dm  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  48). 

BdoMa  (modem  name  Urfah  or  Orfa;  Armeni- 
an name  Edatia;  Arab.  Er-Bohd;  Syrian,  Urhm),  an 
ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  78  miles  S.W.  from  Di- 
arbekir.  An  old  legend  attributes  its  origin  to  Nim- 
rod,  or  to  Khabilia,  a  female  contemporary  of  Abra- 
lum.  The  Targums  (followed  by  Jerome  and  Ephrem 
Sjrms)  make  it  the  Eredi  of  Gen.  x,  10.  Another  tra- 
dition (Jewish  and  Arabic)  makes  XtUrofihe  ChaU 
d»*  (6«n.  xi,  28).  "  With  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
the  Greeks  the  history  of  Edessa  first  becomes  clear. 
Selencus,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  done  much  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  city.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Edessa  at  an  early  period.  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan  the  place  was  made  tributary  to  Rome,  and 
in  A.D.  216  became  a  Roman  military  colony,  under 
tbe  name  of  Cnkma  Mareia  Edei§enonan,  During 
tliis  period  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  continued  to  increase.  More  than  300 
monasteries  are  said  to  have  been  included  within  its 
walls.    With  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Islam, 


Edessa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabian  calipha. 
Christianity  declined,  and  wan  at  home  and  abroad 
during  the  caliphate  destroyed  likewise  its  temporal 
splendor  add  prosperity,  till,  in  1040,  it  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  The  Byzantine  em- 
perors succeeded  in  recovering  Edessa,  but  the  viceroy 
contrived  to  riiake  himself  independent.  He  was, 
however,  lurd  pressed  by  the  Turlis,  and  this  rendered 
it  easy  for  the  crusader  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  to  gain  possession  of  the  city  (A.D. 
1097),  and  make  it  the  capital  of  a  Latin  principality, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem .  Under 
the  Frankish  princes,  Edessa  held  out  valiantly  against 
the  Mussulmans,  till  at  length  Zengi,  ruler  of  Mosul, 
succeeded  in  taldng  the  town  and  citadel  in  the  year 
1144,  when  all  the  Christian  churches  were  converted 
into  mosques.  After  many  vicissitudes,  in  the  course 
of  which  Edessa  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
sultans  of  Egypt,  the  Byzantines,  the  Mongols,  Turko- 
mans, and  Persians,  the  city  was  finally  conquered  by 
the  Tutks,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  dominions.  The  population  is  variously  esti-i 
mated  at  from  25,000  to  60,000,  of  whom  2000  are  Ar- 
menian Christians.  The  Jacobites,  in  the  last  century, 
had  160  houses  and  a  church.  The  rest  are  Turlu, 
Arabians,  Kurds,  and  Jews.  Edessa  is  regarded  by 
the  Easterns  as  a  sacred  city,  because  they  lielieve  it 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  Abraham'*  (Chamber?, 
Encydopadhj  s.  v.).  It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  an  Armenian  bishop.  A  dialect  of  the 
Aramaic  is  still  spoken  at  Edessa  (oomp.  Etheridge  on 
the  Aramaic  DkiecU,  p.  10). 

The  raport  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by 
king  Abgar  (q.  v.),  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  is  proba- 
bly an  unfounded  legend ;  but  it  is  certain  tluit  Chris- 
tianity became  firmly  rooted  in  Edessa  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  twenty-sixth  Osrho^nian  lung  (152-187) 
was,  if  not  a  Christian  himself,  a  patron  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes  is  said  to  have  been 
hi^ly  esteemed  by  him.  Edessa  was  an  early  epis- 
copal see,  and  in  the  4th  centurj'  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Syrian  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  emperor 
Julian  threatened  to  distribute  the  large  treasure  of 
the  churches  of  Edessa  among  his  soldiers,  but  hia 
death  saved  the  churches  from  the  execution  of  this 
threat.  In  863,  Ephrem  (q.  v.),  the  Syrian,  came  from 
Nisibis  to  Edessa,  and  by  his  preaching,  teaching,  and 
prolific  writings,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Church.  After 
the  death  of  Ephrem,  the  Arians  took  possession  of  all 
the  churches  of  Edessa,  but  after  five  years  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  orthodox  school  was  restored.  Different 
from  the  Edessene  school  established  by  Ephrem  was 
the  Persian  school  at  Edessa,  which  was  intended  to 
be  a  seminary  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Persian 
king.  It  attained  its  highest  prosperity  in  the  time  of 
Ephrem,  became  subsequently  a  stronghold  of  Nesto- 
rianism,  and  was  on  that  account  dissolved  in  489. — 
Herzog,  ReaUEncykl.  iii,  645 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  JTtr- 
ehen'Lex,  iii,  891 ;  Chromcon  Edtttenum^  in  Assemani, 
Btblioth,  Oriental,  i,  887-428 ;  Cureton,  Ancient  Syriae 
Documenti  relative  to  Edessa^  etc.  (Lond.  1866) ;  Ether- 
idge, The  Syrian  Churches  (Lond.  1846),  p.  35  sq.  See 
Nestoriahs. 

Bdgar,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Ireland,  was  bom  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1797, 
and  entered  the  ministr}'  in  1820.  His  life  from  the 
outset  of  his  ministry  in  1820  was  one  of  ceaseless  toil. 
**His  energy  of  character  was  immense,  and  bis  name 
became  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  the  Christian  enter- 
prises with  which  he  was  identified.  Upon  the  union 
of  Presbyterians  in  1840  he  was  made  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors  of  Divinity  for  the  Assembly,  and  the  influence 
he  wielded  over  its  students  was  very  great,  and  he 
put  forth  strenuous  and  successful  efibrts  for  the  erec- 
Uon  and  equipment  of  its  theological  college  in  Bel- 
fast.   He  fired  the  hearts  of  his  students  with  his  own 
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seal  in  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  their  ooun-  i 
try,  and  spent  much  of  his  vacation  in  personal  labors 
for  it.  His  spirit  in  church  extension  was  remark- 
able. His  last  great  effort  was  in  undertaking  to 
raise  about  $100,000  for  erecting  additional  manses 
among  the  churches.  By  iar  the  greater  part  of  this 
had  been  secured  before  his  death."  At  least  fifty  of 
the  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  owe  their  existence  to  his  persever- 
ing efforts.  He  died  in  Dublin  August  26, 1866.  See 
KUlen,  Memoirs  of  John  Edgar  (Belfast  and  London, 
1867) ;  American  Annual  C^clopadia  fur  1866,  p.  277. 

Bdgar,  John  Todd,  D.D.,  a  Presb\'terian  mini»- 
ter,  was  bom  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  April  13, 
1792.  With  the  proverbial  love  for  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch-Irish,  his  parents  gave  him  the  best  education 
that  could  be  obtained  in  Kentucky,  to  which  state 
they  removed  soon  after  his  birth.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1816,  and  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bmn»- 
wick  Presbytery.  In  1817  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  He  was  thence 
called  to  Maysville,  where  he  labored  unremittingly. 
In  1829  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Frankfort,  Ky,  where  his  eloquence  soon 
gathered  around  him  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
Henry  Clay  said  of  him,  '*  If  you  want  to  hear  elo- 
quence, listen  to  John  T.  Edgar.*'  In  1888  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  great  fidelity  and  success  up  to  the  year 
1869,  when  an  assistant  was  appointed  to  aid  him. 
He  was  distinguished  for  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  for 
a  degree  of  liberality  of  feeling  and  public  spirit  which 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
whole  community  than  to  his  particular  church.  I^Ir. 
Edgar  wrote  little,  thou<;h  at  one  time  he  was  editor 
of  the  American  Pretbyterian^  published  at  Nashville. 
He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  Nov.  13, 1860. 

Edg€,  with  reference  to  the  sword,  is  the  rendering 
of  ns,  peh^  mouth  (like  (rrofta,  Luke  xxi,  24 ;  Heb.  xi, 
34),  or  fern,  il^l,  peyah'  (Judg.  iii,  16) ;  also  C^SD,  po- 
nim\face  (Eccles.  x,  10);  poet.  IsiS,  tmr^  a  rock,  hence 
sharpness  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  48):  elsewhere,  in  the  sense 
of  brink  or  marpin ;  it  corresponds  to  MBU?,  saphah\ 
Up;  and  to  nsj?,  hatsah\  nsjj,  kasteh^,\T  njSp, 
kits9eh\  extremity  (Exod.  xxviii,  7;  xxxix,  4;  xiii, 
20;  xxvi,  5;  xxxvi,  12;  Num.  xxxiii,  6,  87;  Josh, 
xiii,  27 ;  Psa.  xxxix,  4).  To  "set  on  edge"  is  an  in- 
accurate rendering  (Jer.  zxxi,  29,  80 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  2) 
of  ^*y^t  hahah'f  to  be  blunt  (as  in  Eccles.  x,  10).  See 
Sword. 

Bd(d)i'as  ('h^iac,  Alex.  MS.  'I£^^lac,  Vulg.  Geddi- 
a.<),  the  second  named  of  the  "sons  of  Phoros,*'  who 
took  foreign  wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  26) ; 
evidently  the  Jbziah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  26). 

Edict,  the  technical  name  of  a  paper  read  in  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Scotland,  "as  a  species  of  guard 
on  the  purity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  public 
invitation  to  all  who  can  say  anything  against  the 
minister  elect  to  come  forward  for  the  purpose.  The 
form  of  the  document  authorized  by  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  as  follows :  *  Whereas  the  presby- 
tery of of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  have 

received  a  call  from  this  congregation,  addressed  to  A. 
B.,  preacher  (or  mUiister)  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  their 
minister,  and  the  said  call  has  been  sustained  as  a  reg- 
ular Gospel  call,  and  been  accepted  of  by  the  said  A. 
B.,  and  he  has  undergone  trials  for  ordination ;  and 
whereas  the  said  presbytery  having  judged  the  said  A. 
B.  qualified  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  this  congregation,  have  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  ordination  on  the day  of ,  un- 
less something  occur  which  may  reasonably  impede  it, 
notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  concerned  that  if  they,  or 


any  of  them,  have  anything  to  object  why  the  said  A. 
B.  should  not  be  ordained  pastor  of  this  congregation, 
they  may  repair  to  the  presbyter}*,  which  is  to  meet  at 
— — —  on  the  said day  of ;  with  certifica- 
tion, that  if  no  valid  objection  be  then  made,  the  pre»- 
bjrteiy  will  proceed  without  farther  delay.  By  order 
of  the  presbytery.* " — Eadie,  £ccles.  Cyclopddia,  s.  v. 

Bdlot  of  Nantes,  See  Namtes  ;  Fbance,  Rb- 
FORMBD  Church  of. 

Edicts,  Imperial.     See  Persecutions. 

Edifioatioii,  *'  the  process  by  which  believers  are 
built  up,  that  is,  progressively  advanced  in  knowled^ 
and  holiness.  (1.)  The  *•  sacred  writers  perpetually 
employ  this  figure  as  their  favorite  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  Christians^  as  forming  collectively  the 
temple,  succeeding  that  literal  one  on  Mount  Sion ; 
the  temple  in  which  the  Lord  dwells  by  his  holy 
Spirit;  and  as  being,  individually,  '* living  stones, 
builded  up  into  an  habitation  for  Uie  Lord."  '  *  The 
words  '*  edify"  and  **  edification"  have  so  completely 
lost  their  literal  signification  in  our  tongue,  that  it 
would  be  reckoned  even  an  impropriety  to  use  them  in 
speakini;  of  the  building  of  a  literal  edifice,  and  thu9 
the  reader  loses  the  force  and  significance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  writers.'  The  word  *  edify,'  es- 
pecially when  applied  to  individual  Christians,  has  of- 
ten the  sense  of  instruct ;  though  in  the  *  Preface'  to  the 

*  Order  of  Confirmation'  in  the  English  Prayer-book, 

*  To  the  end to  the  more  edifying,'  the  word  is 

probably  used  in  the  sense  already  explained,  not  in 
the  especial  sense  of  *  instruct' "  (Eden). 

(2.)  '*To  perceive  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
term  as  used  by  the  apostles,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  similitudes  by  which  they  generally 
describe  a  Christian  church.  All  those  spiritual  gifts, 
which  were  bestowed  on  the  Christians  were  for  the 
building  and  edifying  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
The  apostolical  power  in  Church  censures  was  for  edi- 
fication, not  for  destruction  (2  Cor.  x,  8) ;  to  build,  and 
not  to  pull  down  ;  that  is,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Church  entire,  and  its  communion  pure.  And  we  may 
observe  that  Uib  edification  is  primarily  applied  to  the 
Church:  that  the  Church  may  receive  edifying;  that 
ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church ;  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xiv,  5, 12;  Ephes. 
iv,  12).  And  it  is  very  observable  wherein  the  apostle 
places  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  viz.  in  uni- 
ty and  love :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  £aith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ  (Ephes.  iv,  12, 18).  Till  we  are  united  by  one 
fidth  unto  one  body,  and  perfect  man.  And  speaking 
the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole 
body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of 
the  body  unto  the  edif)'ing  of  itself  in  love  (Ephes.  iv, 
15, 16).  This  is  an  admirable  description  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  closely  united 
and  compacted  together,  as  stones  and  timber  are  to 
make  one  house ;  and  thus  they  grow  into  one  body, 
and  increase  in  mutual  love  and  charity,  which  is  the 
very  building  and  edification  of  the  Church,  which  is 
edified  and  built  up  in  love,  as  the  apostle  adds^  that 
knowledge  pufieth  up,  but  charity  edifieth  (1  Cor.  viii, 
1).  This  builds  up  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  that 
not  such  a  common  charity  as  wo  have  for  all  mankind, 
but  such  a  love  and  sympathy  as  is  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  the  same  body,  and  which  none  but  menv 
bers  can  have  for  each  other"  (Hook,  Ch.  Diet.  s.  v.). 

(8.)  "  Many  professors,  and  even  teachers  of  religion, 
not  greatly  liking  such  union  and  its  obvious  conae 
quences,  yet  finding  much  said  in  the  New  Testanlen^ 
of  the  attainments  and  comforts  of  the  first  Christians 
have  studied  to  devise  means  of  enjo^'iug  these  com 
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ftfts  Kparately.  Instead  of  the  objects  that  chiefly 
drew  the  attention  of  the  first  believers,  they  have  en- 
desTored  to  fix  the  attention  of  Christians  on  a  molti- 
tode  of  rules  respecting  the  particnlar  conduct  of  each 
in  his  devout  exercises,  his  attendance  on  ordinances, 
and  the  frame  of  his  heart  therein.  Bat  this  is  a  scheme 
of  religion  of  mere  hnman  device.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  their  epistles  to  the  churches,  than  that  it  is 
tlie  will  of  Christ  his  disciples  should  unite  together, 
holding  fellowship  in  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  also  that,  as  he  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  grace 
has  made  abundant  provision  for  their  comfort,  estab- 
lislmieut,  and  edification,  so  these  blessings  can  only 
be  efiectnally  enjoyed  in  proportion  as  they  obey  his 
vill  in  tbU  respect*'*  (Bade,  Theol,  Dktwmuy,  s.  y.). 

Edifice.    See  ARCHXTEcnmE ;  House  ;  Temple  ; 

CHURCIf. 

Edilthryda  or  Etheldrida,  St.,  daughter  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  queen  Anne.  She  made  a  vow  of 
chastity  in  her  youth,  but  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  marry  earl  Tondbert,  who,  at  her  request,  respect- 
ed her  TOW.  After  his  death  she  desired  to  retire 
to  the  island  of  Ely,  but  was  eventually  obliged  to 
marry  Egfrid,  son  of  the  king  of  Northumbria.  This 
marriage  was  dissolved,  and  in  671  she  retired  to  the 
convent  of  Coldingbam,  and  afterwards  to  the  island 
of  Ely,  where  she  erected  a  convent,  of  which  Wilfrid 
named  lier  abbess.  Here  she  led  a  life  of  asceticism 
until  her  death  in  679.— Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  iii,  648 ; 
Butier,  Licet  ofSainU^  June  23. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  seat  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  The  diocese 
of  Edinburgh  had  in  1867  24  churches,  2  missions,  83 
clergymen,  and  20  schools.  The  population  of  the 
city  was,  in  1861, 168,098.  Edinburgh  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar  apostolic,  whose  district 
had  in  1860  about  60  parishes  and  70,000  Roman  Cath- 
olics. See  Churchman^ 8  Calendar  for  1868 ;  Xeher, 
iiTtrcA^  (?eo^.  i,  103.    (A.J.S.) 

BditiooB.  PRINTED,  of  the  Orioikal  Texts 
op  the  Bible.  See  ScRiPTunES,  Holy  ;  Criticism, 
BnucAL. 

Edzntuid  I  of  England,  king  and  mart^T,  suc- 
ceeded in  855,  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  bis  fa- 
ther OfTa,  king  of  the  East  Angles.  Edmund  reigned 
in  meekness,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for 
martyrdom.  About  870  the  heathen  Danes  invaded 
the  kingdom,  and,  after  violating  the  nuns,  killing  the 
priests,  and  laying  waste  the  country,  made  him  a  pris- 
oner. Unwilling  to  offend  God  by  submitting  to  the 
terms  of  his  captors,  he  was  tortured,  and  finally  be- 
headed (870).  In  1122  his  anniversary  was  placed 
among  the  English  holidays,  and  the  kings  of  England 
took  him  for  patron.  See  his  lAfi  by  Abbo,  and  an- 
other bv  John  Lydgate. — Herzog,  BeaUEncyhlop,  iii, 
648. 

Edmund,  St.,  Edmukd  Rich,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  thirteenth  centor}',  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  became  doctor  of  theology.  Returning  to 
England,  he  preached  for  the  Crusades  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  command  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  He 
wss  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  April  2, 
1234.  It  fell  to  his  lot  as  prelate  to  resist  the  will  of 
the  Pope,  and  also  that  of  the  king  of  England,  and  he 
did  resist  manfully.  He  died  at  the  monaster}'  of 
Soissy,  in  France,  Nov.  16,  1242.  The  English  peo- 
pie,  who  admired  and  loved  him,  demanded  his  canon- 
iutlon ;  the  papal  court  at  first  refused,  but  finally 
yielded,  and  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Innocent  IV 
hi  1249.  His  Speculum  KecletUB  is  published  in  the 
BSbUoUieeaPcOrum. — Hoefer,  Nout,  Biog.  CenircUe^  zv, 
660 ;  Hook,  Uvea  of  ike  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(1865,  vol.  ui) ;  Wright,  Bioffraphia  UUraria  (Anglo- 
Korman  period). 


Bd'na  i'tiva,  i.  e.  nj*iy,  pkamre,'  Vulg.  Anna), 
the  wife  of  Raguel  and  mother  of  Sara,  the  bride  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  vii,  2,  8, 14, 16 ;  x,  12 ;  xi,  1). 

E'dom  (Heb.  Ed(m\  dHk  or  DilK,  so  called  from 
his  red  hair,  Gen.  xxv,  25,  or  from  the  red  pottage  for 
which  he  bartered  his  birthright,  ver.  30;  Sept.  'I^i^/i), 
the  later  name  of  Isaac's  son,  elder  twin-brother  of 
Jacob ;  more  Arequentiy  called  Esau  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Obed-Edom. 

Edox  (Sept.  *liovfiaia)  stands  also  collectively  for 
the  Edomites,  the  posterity  of  Edom  or  Esau ;  and  like- 
wise for  their  country.     See  Edomitb. 

E'domite  (Heb.  Adomi',  "^^Sm,  Sept.  'Idovfjut^oc, 
fem.  plnr.  ri^S^K,  1  Kings  xi,  1,  Sept.  'Uovfiaia ;  but 
osually  d4Ki  Edom^  put  collectively  for  the  Edomites). 
The  name  Edom  (fully  written  Q'i'^K,  red;  see  Geso- 
nius,  Heb,  Thesaur.  i,  26)  was  originally  the  secondary 
name  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv,  80,  comp.  ver.  25 ;  xxxvi, 
8),  but  is  used  ethnographically  in  the  O.  T.,  his  de- 
scendants (*'  children  of  Edom,"  Di^M  *taa)  bemg  tho 
race  who  had  settled  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
who  at  a  later  period  came  into  conflict  with  the  kin- 
dred nation  of  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xxiii,  7 ;  Num. 
XX,  14).  Comparatively  seldom  are  the  appellations 
chiidren  of  Esau  (Deut.  ii,  4, 8 ;  1  Mace,  v,  8),  houte  of 
Esau  (Obad.  18),  nuntnt  Esau  (Obad.  8,  9, 19,  21),  or 
simply  Esau  (Jer.  xlix,  8, 10;  Obad.  6),  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  Edomites  or  Idumaea;  the  people  and 
countr}'  are  oftener  called  merely  Edom  (Kum.  xxiv, 
18 ;  Josh.  XV,  1 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  14 ;  1  Kings  xi,  14 ;  and 
especially  by  the  prophets),  hence,  more  fully,  Icmd  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi,  16,  21 ;  Num.  xxxiii,  87),  or  feld 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxii,  8;  Jodg.  v,  4).  The  territory 
of  the  Edomites  was  mountainous  (Obad.  8,  9, 19, 21), 
situated  at  the  southern  (Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xii,  7),  1.  e. 
south-eastern  border  of  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiv,  8),  or 
more  particularly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  1, 
21),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  xi, 
18 ;  Isa.  xi,  14 ;  2  Kings  iii,  8),  and  was  properly  call- 
ed the  land  or  mountain  of  Seir  ("i*^^^,  Gen.  xxvi, 
20;  xxxii,  4;  Josh,  xxiv,  2;  Ezek.  xxxv,  3^  7,  15; 
comp.  Deut.  il,  4,  29).  See  Seir.  Lofty  and  inter- 
sected by  chasms  in  the  rocks,  it  formed  a  natural  fast- 
ness (Jer.  xlix,  16  sq. ;  Obad.  8  sq.),  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  unfruitful  (Gen.  xxvii, 89).  It  contained,  among 
other  cities,  the  famous  rock-hewn  Sela  (2  Kings  xiv, 
7),  and  extended  from  the  iEIanitic  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea 
(1  Kings  ix,  26 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  17).  Ilenco  it  admits 
of  no  doubt  tiiat  the  cleft  and  craggy  region  traversed 
by  friiitful  valleys,  now  called  elrShira,  which  stretches 
fVom  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  separated  on  the 
west  by  the  long  sandy  plain  el-Gh6r  from  the  desert 
et-Tib  (Seetzen,  xviii,  890,  434 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  ii, 
688),  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  wady  el-Ahsa, 
which  separates  it  from  the  land  of  Moab,  near  Kerak, 
in  the  district  of  Jebal,  is  the  ancient  land  of  Edom,  as 
Saadias  has  long  ago  perceived,  for  he  renders  Seir  in 
Gen.  xxxvi,  8  by  the  same  Arabic  name  Shera  (comp. 
Raumer  in  Berghaus's  AmuiL  d.  Erd.  u.  Volkerkunde, 
i,  562  sq.).  See  Sela  ;  Teman  ;  Uz ;  Bozrah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  division  in  Greek  authors,  the  territory 
of  Edom,  Idumtea  (Idovfialay  a  name  evidently  derived 
from  the  Heb.),  was  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trsBa  (see  Antbon's  Class.  Diet,  s.  v.).  The  early  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Seir,  who  were  called  Horites^  were 
destroyed  by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii,  12,  22),  or  rather 
supplanted  and  absorbed  by  them.  See  Hobite.  Al- 
ready, in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Edomites  showed  a 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  Israelites  by  forbidding 
them  to  pass  though  their  territories,  and  thus  subject- 
ing them  to  the  hardship  of  journeying  around  it  (Num. 
XX,  15-21 ;  xxi,  4 ;  comp.  Judg.  xi,  17  sq. ;  see  Heng- 
stenberg,  PmU,  ii,  283) ;  an  act  which  Saul  successfiilly 
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»venged  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47),  while  Da^ld  subjugated  tbem 
(2  Simi.  viii,  14 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xi,  15  sq. ;  Psa.  Ix^  2, 
10),  and  his  successor  Solomon  fitted  out  a  merchant 
fleet  in  the  Edomttish  harbors  (1  Kings  ix,  26),  al- 
though under  his  reign  a  partially  successful  revolt 
took  place  (1  Kings  xi,  14  sq.).  Iti  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  the  Edomites  continued  under 
the  sway  of  Judah  (probably  by  means  of  viceroys,  2 
Kings  iii,  9, 12,  26;  but  compare  1  Kings  xxii,  48;  2 
Kings  viii,  20),  so  that  their  ports  were  at  the  disposal 
of  Jewish  commerce  to  the  time  of  Joram  (1  Kings 
xxii,  49),  under  whoso  reign  (B.C.  885)  they  threw  off 
their  allegiance  (2  Kings  viii,  20),  and  maintained  their 
independence  by  force  of  arms  against  several  succeed- 
ing princes  of  the  weak  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
viii,  21).  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxv, 
11),  in  B.C.  dr.  836,  and  also  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  22 ; 
2  Chron.  xxv,  11),  in  B.C.  cir.  802,  again  reduced  the 
Edomites  to  subjection ;  but  under  Ahaz  (B.C.  cir. 
738)  they  invaded  Judaea  (2  Chron.  xxviil,  17),  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  harbor  of  Elath  was  wrested 
from  the  Jewish  dominions  by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings 
xvi,  6).  From  this  time  forward,  the  Edomites,  fa- 
vored by  the  increasingly  formidable  attitude  of  As- 
syria, and  later  of  Chaldaea,  remained  in  merely  nom- 
inal connection  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  enjoying 
real  independence,  until  they  too  at  last  were  forced  to 
succumb  to  the  Chaldaean  power  (Jer.  xxvii,  8,  6). 
The  early  prophets,  nearly  contemporary  with  these 
events,  had  already  announced  Judah'a  future  triumph 
over  these  rebellious  subjects  and  persistent  enemies 
(Isa.  xi,  14 ;  Joel  iii,  19 ;  Amos  i,  11) ;  but,  after  they 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  foes  of  Israel  at  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxxv,  15 ;  xxxvi,  5 ; 
Obad.  10, 13  sq.),  the  denunciations  of  the  propheto 
became  still  more  decisive  (Jer.  xlix,  8,  20 ;  Lam.  iv, 
21  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxv,  12  sq. — compare  85 ;  Obad.  pass. ; 
Psa.  cxxxvii,  7 ;  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv,  5  sq. ;  Ixiii,  1  sq.). 
'The  Edomites,  it  is  true,  likewise  felt  the  ravages  of 
the  Chaldean  march  (Mai.  i,  8  sq.),  but  they  were  left 
in  their  own  land  (in  opposition  to  the  view  of  Eich- 
horn,  Hehr.  Propk,  ii,  618,  624 ;  Bertholdt,  Einleit.  iv, 
1440, 1626,  who  maintain  that  the  Idumaeans  were  po- 
litically annihilated  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  see  Geseni- 
us,  Comm.  on  Isa,  i,  906 :  nor  are  the  predictions  of  the 
utter  desolation  of  Edom,  e.  g.  Jer.  xlix,  17  sq.,  to  be 
pressed  to  their  extreme  fulfilment;  see  Heinrich,  De 
Idumaa  ejtaque  vastatione.  Lips.  1782),  and  they  even 
rent  away  a  portion  of  southern  Palestine  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxxv,  10),  including  the  town  of  Hebron  (1  Mace,  v, 
65).  During  the  Syrian  rule  they  continued  to  evince 
their  old  ill  will  against  the  Jews  (1  ^lacc.  v,  8,  65 ;  2 
Mace.  X,  15 ;  xii,  82  sq.),  until  they  were  wholl}*  sulv 
dued  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  cir.  129),  and,  by  a  com- 
pulsory circumcision,  were  merged  in  the  Jewish  state 
(Josephus,  ArU,  xiii,  9,  1 ;  xv,  7,  9;  comp.TTor,  iv,  5, 
5;  yet  they  were  invidiously  termed  hcUf-JevfSy  ArU. 
xiv,  15, 2).  From  that  time  Idumaea  continued  under 
a  Jewish  praefect  (trrpaTrjyoQy  Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  1,  8). 
One  of  these,  Antipater,  managed  so  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jewish  court,  and,  during  the  disputes 
concerning  the  Maccabaean  succession,  wielded  the 
procuratorship  of  all  Juda^a,  with  which  the  friendship 
of  the  emperor  had  invested  him,  with  such  efficiency 
(B.C.  47),  that  he  eventually  secured  the  supreme  pow- 
er instead  of  Hyrcanus  II  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xiv,  8, 5).  His 
aon  Herod  became  the  acknowledged  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  founded  an  Idumtean  dynasty  in  Palestine.  Idu- 
miea  formed  a  province  of  his  dominions,  and  was  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  special  governor  (dfpywr, 
Joseph.  A  rU,  x v,  7, 9).  Concerning  the  farther  history 
of  this  people,  we  can  here  only  remark,  that  the  Idu- 
mnans  in  the  last  Jewish  contest  acted  the  same  ruin- 
ous part  with  the  Jews  themselves  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  4, 
1  and  5 ;  vii,  8, 1).  The  name  of  Edom  or  Edomite  is 
to  this  day  Imteful  to  the  Jews  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  p. 
196 ;  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Heb,  p.  698).     From  the  time  of 


the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  natioii,  the  name  of  Ida- 
mjea  no  longer  occurs,  but  passes  away  in  the  wider 
denomination  Arabia  (comp.  Steph.  Byz.  p.  884,  341 ; 
Strabo  xvi,  760, 749) ;  since  already  for  a  long  period 
the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  land  of  the  Edomites 
was  reckoned,  together  with  its  metropolis  Petra,  to 
Arabia,  and  entitled  separately  from  (the  Jewish  prov- 
ince) Idumfta  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  1, 3 ;  xvii,  3, 2 ;  War, 
i,  13,  8) ;  BO  that  Idumaea,  while  on  the  north  it  in* 
eluded  in  addition  a  Jewish  district  (comp.  the  term 
Idumaean  for  Jew,  especially  among  the  Roman  poets, 
Celsii  Hierob.  ii,  469  sq.),  at  the  same  time  was  con- 
tracted in  its  southern  boundary  (comp.  Ptol.  v,  1^  10 ; 
V,  17 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  760 ;  Jerome  m  Obad,  1) ;  but  this 
does  not  afiect  Biblical  geography,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reduce  the  point  to  full  historical  and  topo- 
grapliical  clearness  (see  Seland,  Palcett,  p.  69  sq.). 
See  Arabia  ;  Pktra. 

The  form  of  government  among  the  Edomitish  peo- 
ple was,  like  that  of  surrounding  nation?,  tribal  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxvi,  15  sq.),  yet  they  originally  (or  at  least 
earlier  than  the  Israelites)  had  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  82 
sq. ;  Num.  xx,  14;  see  Tuch  on  Gen.  xxxvi,  9  sq. ; 
Bertheau,  Israel.  Gesck.  p.  207),  who  appear  to  have  been 
freely  chosen  from  among  the  clan-chieftains  (princes, 
Oen.  xxxvi,  40 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  29 ;  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv, 
12,  and  Gesenius,  in  loc. ;  Hengste^berg,  Pent,  ii,  299 
sq.),  until  (in  the  time  of  Solomon)  a  hereditary  dy- 
nasty had  esteblished  itself  (1  Kings  xi,  14  sq.). 
While  the  country  remained  under  Israelitish  sway, 
the  native  royal  government  was  nearly  superseded  (1 
Kings  xxii,  48);  although  under  Jehoshapbat  men- 
tion is  made  (2  Kings  iii,  9,  26)  of  a  king  (viceroy)  of 
the  Edomites  (in  alliance  with  him),  and  from  this 
time  they  seem  to  have  had  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
kings  (Amos  ii,  1;  Jer.  xxvii,  8;  Ezek.  xxxii,  29). 
The  principal  mode  of  livelihood  and  employment  of 
the  Edomites  were  commerce  by  land  by  means  of 
caravans  (Heeren,  Ideen^  i,  1,  p.  107 ;  Lengerke,  Ken, 
i,  298 ;  compare  Ezek.  xxviii,  16,  where,  however,  the 
true  reading  is  Aram ;  see  Havernick  in  loc),  probably 
to  Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  vines 
(Num.  XX,  17;  Ezek.  xxv,  13);  according  to  Jerome 
(Onom,  8.  V.  Fenon),  also  mining  (see  C.  G.  Flade,  De  re 
metall.  Midianit, ,  Edomit,,  et  Phaemc,^  Lips.  n.  d.).  Re« 
specting  their  religion  the  Old  Test,  is  entirely  silent, 
except  that  it  was  some  form  of  polytheism  (2  Chron. 
xxv,  20) ;  Josephus  {Ant.  xv,  7,  9)  mentions  one  of 
their  gods  by  the  name  of  Coze  (Ko^i,  ?  Snsp,  the  de- 
stroyer or  ender;  see  Hitzig,  PhUuL  p.  265 ;  and  comp. 
Epiphan.  Hcsr,  55;  Lengerke,  Ken.  i,  298).  From 
the  earliest  times  the  wisdom  of  the  Edomites,  namely, 
of  the  Temanite  branch,  was  celebrated  (Obad.  8 ;  Jer. 
xlix,  7).  See  Uz.  (On  the  subject  generally,  see 
Van  Iperen,  Jlitt,  crit,  Edomcsor.  et  Amalek,  Leonard. 
1768;  Hoffmann,  in  the  HalL  Eneyldop,  II,  xv,  146). 
— ^Winer,  i,  292.     See  Idum^ka. 

Ed'rei'  (Heb.  Edre\  *'2?'J7?,  »»iy%/  Sept.  *E^/mi. 
liv  and  'E^patv),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  One  of  the  metropolitan  towns  (Ashtaroth  being 
the  other)  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan (Josh,  xii,  4,  5;  xiii,  12;  Deut.  iii,  10).  It  was 
here  that  Og,  the  gigantic  king  of  Bashan,  was  defeat* 
ed  by  the  Israelites,  and  lost  his  kingdom  (Num.  xxi, 
33-85 ;  Deut.  i,  4 ;  iii,  1-8).  Edrei  afterwards  belong- 
ed to  eastern  Manasseh  (Josh,  xiii,  31 ;  Num.  xxxii, 
33).  It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possedKion  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that  they 
abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position  within  the 
Iwrders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by  numerous  robber 
bands  ?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient  Argob,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Greshurites ;  and 
they  perhaps  subsequently  occupied  Edrei  (Josh,  xii, 
4,  5).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  (Reland,  Palaest,  p.  547),  and  a  bishop  of 
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AirooL  Mt  in  the  Coondl  of  Selencia  (A.D.  881)  and 
of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451).  In  A.D.  1142  the  Crusaders 
under  Baldwin  III  made  a  sadden  attack  upon  Adraa^ 
or  AitatuM^  then  popolarly  called  also  CvoiUu  Btr^ 
nardi  de  StampU,  bat  they  encountered  such  obstacles 
k  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  the  scarcity  of 
viter,  and  the  valor  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  (WiU.  Tyr.  p.  895,  896,  1081). 
Abnlfeda  calls  it  Adsraat  (Tab,  Syr.  79). 

There  sre  two  ancient  towns  in  Baahan  which  now 
cisim  the  honor  of  being  the  repreeentatlves  of  Edrei. 
The  one  ia  called  Edkra,  and  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  rocky  district  of  Lejah,  the  Argob 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Trachonitis  of  the  Greeks. 
The  ruins  of  Edhra  are  among  the  most  extensive  in 
Haufu.  The  site  is  a  strange  one.  It  is  a  rocky 
promontoix  projecting  from  the  Lejah  [see  Tbacho- 
sins],  having  an  elevation  of  some  thirty  feet  above 
the  plain,  which  spreads  out  beyond  it  smooth  as  a  sea, 
and  of  unrivalled  fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  have  a  strange,  wild  look,  rising 
up  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the  midst  of  black 
rocks.  A  number  of  the  ancient  houses  still  remain, 
thoDgh  half  buried  beneath  heaps  of  more  modem 
ruins.  Their  walls,  roofs,  and  doors  are  all  of  stone ; 
they  are  low,  massive,  and  simple  in  plan ;  and  they 
bear  the  marks  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Some 
of  them  are  doubtless  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Bepha- 
im,  and  they  are  thus  specimens  of  primeval  architec- 
tnre  such  as  no  other  country  could  produce.  At  a 
later  period  Edhra  was  adorned  with  many  public 
edifices,  now  mostly  in  ruins.  A  large  church  still 
stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town.  A  Greek  in- 
scription over  the  door  informs  us  that  it  was  original- 
ly a  heathen  temple,  was  converted  into  a  church,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  George  in  A.D.  516.  There  are  the 
walls  of  another  church  of  St.  Elias ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  a  cloistered  quadrangle,  which  appears  to 
hare  been  at  first  attached  to  a  forum,  and  afterwards 
to  a  cathedral.  On  the  public  buildings  and  private 
houses  are  many  Greek  inscriptions.  Some  were  cop- 
iid  fay  Burckhardt,  and  some  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  latter  in  1854  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of  which  some 
eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the  rest  Mohamme- 
dan. A  full  account  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Five  Yean  in  Vamamnu,  ii, 
220  tq.,  and  BomSbook  for  Stfria  and  PalesUm^  p.  582 
iq. ;  also  in  his  Giani  Cities  ofBathan,  p.  94  sq.  See 
also  Burckhardt's  TraveU  in  Sj/ria^  p.  57  sq. ;  Buck- 
mgham's  Travdt  among  tkeArcif  Tries,  p.  274. 

The  other  place  with  which  Edrei  has  been  identi- 
fied is  called  VerOj  and  stands  in  a  shallow  wady  in 
the  <^n  plain  of  Hauran,  about  fourteen  miles  south 
of  Edhra..  The  following  reasons  have  been  assigned 
ia  fi&vor  of  the  other  site.  1.  The  name  Edrei^  which 
signifies  ** strength,'*  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  an  ancient  and  warlike  nation,  naturally  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  very  strong  city.  Ancient 
cities  were  always,  when  possible,  built  on  the  tops  of 
hSls,  or  in  rocky  fiutnesses,  so  as  to  be  easily  defend- 
ed. Edhra  stands  on  a  ndge  of  jagged  rocks,  and  is 
so  encompassed  with  cliffs  and  defiles  as  to  be  almost 
insccessible.  Dera,  on  the  contrary',  is  in  the  open 
plain,  and  has  no  traces  of  old  fortifications  (G.  Bobin- 
wo,  Tratds  in  PaksHme,  ii,  168).  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  warlike  Rephaim  would  have  erected  a 
n>val  city  in  such  a  position.  2.  Dera  has  neither 
veil  nor  fountain  to  attract  ancient  colonists  to  an  un- 
defended site.  Its  supply  of  water  was  brought  by 
•n  aqueduct  from  a  great  distance  (Bitter,  Palest,  und 
8j/r.  ii,  884).  8.  The  ruins  of  Edhra  are  more  ancient, 
more  important,  and  much  more  extensive  than  those 
of  Dera.  The  dwellings  of  Edhza  possess  all  the  char- 
*eteristic8  oi  remote  anUquity — ^massive  walls,  stone 
nwft,  stone  doors.  The  monuments  now  existing 
*eea  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  important 


town  from  the  time  the  Bomans  took  possession  of 
Bashan ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Dera,  was  the  episcopal 
city  of  Adraa,  which  ranked  next  to  Bostra  (Beland, 
Pal,  p.  219,  223,  548).  None  of  the  buildings  in  tho 
latter  seem  older  than  the  Boman  period  (Dr.  Smith, 
in  Bobinaon's  Bib,  Res,  iii,  App.  p.  155, 1st  ed.).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  identification  of  Dera  and  Edrei 
can  be  traced  back  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  say 
that  Edrei  was  then  called  Adara  ('A^apa),  and  was 
a  noted  city  of  Arabia,  twenty-four  miles  from  Bostra 
(^Onomast,  s.  v.  'Eodpaii,  Esdrai).  In  another  place 
they  give  the  distance  at  twenty-five  miles  from  Bos- 
tra and  six  from  Ashtaroth  (tb.  s.  v.  'A<rrap<a^,  Asta- 
roth,-  where  the  place  in  question  is  called  'A^paa, 
Ader).  Adara  is  laid  down  in  the  Peutinger  Tables 
as  here  indicated  (Beland,  Palast,  p.  547 ;  comp.  Ptole- 
my, V,  17,  7).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city 
thus  referred  to  is  the  modem  Dera;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  is  too  explicit  to  be  set  aside  on  the 
supposition  that  he  has  confounded  the  two  sites  in 
dispute.  Moreover,  it  is  improbable  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  Manasseh  East  extended  so  fiar  as  the  locality 
of  Edhra.  Most  modem  geographers  have  therefore 
concluded  that  Dera  marks  the  real  site  of  Edrei  (Be- 
land, Pal(Ut.  p.  547;  Bitter,  Palest,  und  Syr.  U,  834; 
Burckhardt,  Sj/ria^  p.  241 ;  Buckingham,  A  rob  Tribes, 
p.  168 ;  Schwarz,  however,  declares  for  the  other  posi- 
tion, Pakst.  p.  222). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  A  fortified  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh  and 
Hazor  (Josh,  xix,  87).  About  two  miles  south  of  Ke- 
desh is  a  conical  rocky  hill  called  Tell  Khurasbeh^  the 
*'  Tell  of  the  ruin,"  with  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  on  the  summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its 
side.  It  is  evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that 
of  the  long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position, 
and  its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the 
supposition.  Dr.  Bobinson  (Bibl.  Pes.  iii,  865)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with  Hazor  (q. 
v.).  For  the  objections  to  this  theory,  see  Porter's 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  442. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Education, Hebrew.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of  par- 
ents to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and  principles 
(Exod.  xii,  26 ;  xiii,  8, 14 ;  Deut.  iv,  5,  9, 10 ;  vi,  2, 7, 20 ; 
xi,  19,  21;  Acts  xxii,  3;  2  Tim.  iii,  15;  Susanna,  8; 
Josephus,  Ap.  ii,  16,  17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace 
among  the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of  education  in 
any  other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  in- 
struction, of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs, is  to  be  understood  chiefiy  of  moral  and  religious 
dbcipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  par- 
ents (Ppov.  i,  2,  8 ;  ii,  2, 10 ;  iv,  1,  7,  20 ;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  1, 
10 ;  xii,  1 ;  xvi,  22 ;  xvii,  24 ;  xxxi).  Implicit  excep- 
tions to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
instances  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  up  in  all 
Egyptian  learning  (Acts  vii,  22) ;  of  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural 
history  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii, 
81 ;  xxxix,  xl,  xii) ;  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
captivity  (Dan.  i,  4, 17 ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  intellec- 
tual gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solomon,  which  were 
even  more  renowned  than  his  political  greatness  (1 
Kings  iv,  29,  84 ;  x,  1-9 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1-8),  and  the 
memory  of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration,  been 
widely  preserved  in  Oriental  tradition.  The  state- 
ment made  above  may,  however,  in  all  probability,  be 
taken  as  representing  the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  He- 
brew education,  both  at  the  time  when  the  Law  was 
best  observed,  and  also  when,  after  periods  of  national 
decline  frtnn  the  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made 
by  monarchs,  as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets, 
as  Eiyah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  that  standard  (2  Kings  xvii,  18 ;  xxii,  8-20;  2  Chron. 
xvii,  7, 9 ;  1  Kings  xix,  14 ;  Isa.  i  sq.). 
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In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus.,  and 
Ecclns.  xzzviii,  24,  26;  zzxix,  1-11).  St  Jerome 
adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to  say  by  heart 
the  genealogies  (Jerome  on  Titut^  iii,  9 ;  Calmet,  Diet, 
8.  V.  G6n6alogie).  Parents  were  required  to  teach  their 
children  some  trade,  and  he  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said 
to  be  virtually  teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Mishna,  Kid- 
duah.  ii,  2,  vol.  iii,  p.  413,  Surenhus. ;  Ligfatfoot,  Chron. 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii,  vol.  ii,  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  abhor- 
ring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake,  and  careM 
in  carrying  out  the  education  of  children,  but  conilned 
its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals  and  the  divine  law 
(Josephns,  War,  ii,  8,  12 ;  Philo,  Qfiod  omnu  profnu 
Uber,  ii,  458,  ed.  Mangey ;  §  12,  Tauchn.). 

Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief  depositaries  of 
learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which,  in 
most  cases  (see  Amos  vii,  14),  proceeded  that  sncoesrion 
of  public  teachers  who,  at  various  times,  endeavored  to 
reform  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  both  rulers 
and  people.  (See  Werkmeister,  De  prima  scAofarum 
ap,  Hebr,  origine,  Jesuit  1785 ;  Hegewisch,  Oh  bet  den 
Alien  dffentl.  Erziehung  war,  Altona,  1811.)  In  these 
schools  the  Law  was  probably  the  chief  subject  of  in- 
struction ;  the  study  of  languages  was  little  followed 
by  any  Jews  till  after  the  Captivity,  but  from  that  time 
the  number  of  Jews  residing  in  foreign  countries  mnst 
have  made  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more 
common  than  before  (see  Acts  xxi,  87).  From  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans, 
parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in 
Greek  literature  (Mishna,  Sotah,  c.  ix,  15,  vol.  iii,  p. 
807,  808,  Surenhus).  Nor  had  it  ever  been  genendly 
pursued  by  the  Jews  (Origen,  cmtra  Celsum,  ii,  84). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was  given 
by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere,  but  their 
subjects  were  doubtless  exclunvely  concerned  with  re- 
ligion and  worship  (Lev.  x,  11 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  23,  24 ;  1 
Cbron.  xxv,  7,  8 ;  Mai.  ii,  7).  Those  sovereigns  who 
exhibited  any  anxiety  for  tJie  maintenance  of  the  re- 
ligious element  in  the  Jewish  polity  were  conspicuous 
in  enforcing  the  religious  education  of  the  people  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  7,  8,  9 ;  xix,  5,  8, 11 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
roust  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighborhood 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial  district  of 
Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect.  The  **  writers"  of  that  tribe  are 
represented  (Judg.  v,  14)  by  the  same  word,  HBO,  so- 
pher^^y  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levying  of  an  army, 
or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  oflicer  (Gesenius,  s.  v.)  as  is 
applied  to  Ezra  in  reference  to  the  Law  (Ezra  vii,  6);  to 
Seraiah,  David's  scribe  or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii,  17) ; 
to  Shebna,  scribe  to  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii,  87); 
Sbemaiah  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  6) ;  Baruch,  scribe  to  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxvi,  82),  and  others  filling  like  offices  at 
various  times.  .  The  municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  requh^ 
a  staff  of  well-educated  persons  in  their  various  depart- 
ments under  the  recorder,  *^"iSVp,  mazkir\  or  historiog- 
rapher, whose  business  was  to  compile  memorials  of 
the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii,  16 ;  xx,  24 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  18 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  educated 
persons  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called  "  sons  of  the 
noble,**  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  others  at 
table  (Lightfoot,  Chr,  Temp,  Acts  xvii,  vol.  ii,  79,  fol. ; 
ffor,  Hebr.  Luke  xiv,  8-24 ;  ii,  540).  The  same  author- 
ity  deplores  the  degeneracy  of  later  times  in  this  re- 
spect (Mishna,  Sotah,  ix,  15,  vol.  iii,  808,  Surenhus). 

To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded,  after  the 
Captivity,  the  synagogues,  wliich  were  either  them- 


selves used  as  schools,  or  had  places  near  them  for  that 
purpose.  In  most  places  there  was  at  least  one,  and 
in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  894,  according  to  oth- 
ers, 460  (Calmet,  Diet,  s.  v.  Ecoles).  It  was  from  these 
schools,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  various  teachers  pre- 
siding over  them,  of  whom  Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and 
Hillel  were  among  the  most  famous,  that  many  of 
those  traditions  and  refinements  proceeded  by  which 
the  Law  was  in  our  Lord*s  time  encumbered  and  ob- 
scured, and  which  may  be  considered  as  represented, 
though  in  a  highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Tal- 
mud. After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges,  in- 
heriting and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their 
predecessors,  were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  Japh- 
ne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  and  at  Sepphoris.  These  schools,  in  process  of 
time,  were  dispersed  into  other  countries,  and  by  de- 
grees destroyed.  According  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  five  years  of  age  were  to 
begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  at  thirteen 
they  became  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii, 
46),  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Gemara  (Mishna,  Pirk, 
Ab,  iv,  20;  v,  21,  voL  iv,  p.  460,  482,  486,  Surenhus.). 
Teachers  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  both 
pupils  and  teachen  were  exhorted  to  respect  each  oth- 
er. Physical  science  formed  jiart  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction (ib,  iii,  18).  Unmarried  men  and  women 
were  not  allowed  to  be  teachen  of  boys  (Mishna,  Kid- 
dtuh,  iv,  18,  vol.  iii,  p.  888).  In  the  schools  the  Rab- 
bins sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according  to 
their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the  ground  (light- 
foot  on  IjJee  m,  46 ;  Philo,  ut  sup,  12,  ii,  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in  Scri[^ 
ture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools  included 
within  their  scope  the  instruction  of  females,  who  were 
occasionally  invested  with  authority  similar  to  that  of 
the  prophets  themselves  (Judg.  iv,  4 ;  2  Kings  xxli, 
14).  Needlework  fbrmed  a  lai^,  but  by  no  means  the 
only  subject  of  instruction  imparted  to  females,  whoee 
position  in  society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  represented  in  modem  Oriental 
— Including  Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.  xxl,  16, 
26 ;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3 ;  Luke  viii,  2,  8 ;  x,  89 ;  Acts  xiii, 
50;  2  Tim.  1,5). 

Among  modem  Mohammedans,  education,  even  of 
boys,  is  of  a  mo9t  elementary  kind,  and  of  females  still 
more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the  Jewish  system, 
viz.  that  besides  the  most  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
the  Koran  is  made  the  staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of 
instruction.  In  Oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mo- 
hammedan, the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar 
with  chalk  on  tablets,  which  are  cleaned  for  a  firesh 
lesson.  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ;  faults 
are  usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom  taught  to 
read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  learn- 
ed by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught  em- 
broidery and  needlework.  In  Persia  there  are  many 
public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home.  The 
Koran  forms  the  staple  of  instraction,  being  regarded 
as  the  model  not  only  of  doctrine,  but  of  style,  and  the 
text-book  of  all  science.  In  the  colleges,  however, 
mathematics  are  taught  to  some  extent  (Norberg,  Opittc 
ii,  144  sq. ;  Shaw,  TraeeU,  p.  194 ;  RauwolflT,  TratfeU, 
vii,  60;  Burokhardt,  Syia,  p.  826;  Travels  inArfAia, 
i,  275 ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  95 ;  Lane,  Mod,  Eggpt,  i, 
89,  98 ;  Englishw,  in  Eg,  ii,  28,  81 ;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii, 
6,  395;  Chardin,  Voyages,  iv,  224,  Langles;  Olearius, 
Travels,  p.  214,  215 ;  Pietro  dellaValle,  Viaggi,  ii,  188). 
— Smith,  8.  V.  On  the  subject  generally,  see  Jahn, 
BibL  A  rch,  §  106, 166 ;  Ursinl,  A  ntiquitt,  Hebr.  teholasi. 
acad,  (Hafn.  1702 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xxi) ;  Du- 
mor,  De  schoUs  et  academ  rett.  //e6r.(Wirceb.  1782 ;  un- 
critical) ;  Purmann,  De  re  scholastica  JudtBor,  (Fref. 
1779) ;  Seiferheld,  in  Beyschlag's  SgUoge  war,  cpuse,  i, 
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682  sq. ;  Wolf,  Bibi.  Htfyr.  ii,  917  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Vtr- 
bind. det  A.T.mUdm  Aeuen, p. 377 sq. ;  GfrGrer,  Geaeh, 
d.  Urckruientk,  I«  i,  109  sq. ;  Beer,  SkUtm  einer  Gueh. 
der  Erziehmff  v,.de$  Unterr,  bei  dm  IsraeUten  (Prague, 
18S2 ;  a  superficial  work).     See  School. 

Education!  for  the  Mikistrt.  See  Ministry  ; 
TheolooicaIj  Education. 

Edninia,  a  place  thna  described  bj  Ensebins  and 
Jerome  (in  the  Onomatticony  s.  v.  'E^ovfua,  Edomia) : 
"  of  the  tribe  of  Beqjamin ;  and  there  is  still  a  village 
Edamu,  'Ecovfid,  in  Acrabatine,  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  Neapolis."  From  this  language,  Leclerc  (not, 
in  loc.)  infers  that  Adummim  is  meant;  but  this  lay 
ftfther  couth.  Van  de  Yelde  finds  the  locality  in  the 
modem  village  Iktumehf  S.E.  of  Nablons  (Narrat,  ii, 
308);  a  coincidence  first  pointed  out  by  Kobinson  (Ae- 
tmxkeMy  ill,  103),  as  lying  in  the  prescribed  position, 
although  not  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (apparently 
a  omjecture  of  Euseb.).  It  is  situated  on  the  table- 
land overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  and  contains  a 
fountain  and  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  outskirts  (Rob- 
inson, Later  Jiesearches,  p.  292, 293). 

B'dnth  (ni*7?,  edutk',  pneept^  as  it  is  often  rsn- 
dcred ;  Sept.  and  Vnlg.  translate  accordingly)  stands 
(besides  being  translated  elsewhere  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation) as  a  part  (in  connection  with  "  Shushan" 
either  sing,  or  plur.)  of  the  inscription  of  certain  poet- 
ical compositions,  indicating  that  the  contents  were  of 
a  rtttakd  or  sacred  character  (title  of  Psa.  Ix,  Izxx). 

See  SH06HANKIM. 

Ed'ward  IH,  Confessor,  king  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, was  liom  in  Oxfordshire  in  1004,  and  died  Jan.  6, 
1066.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  and 
Ftyled  *- Confessor"  in  the  bull  of  canonization.  The 
only  ground  for  this  was  the  fact  that  when,  in  1044, 
he  manied  Editha,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  he  in- 
fonned  her  that  he  would  make  her  his  queen,  but  that 
she  should  not  share  his  bed.  He  kept  this  unnatural 
TOW,  and  for  it,  in  spite  of  a  licentious  life,  he  was 
sainted  by  the  Pope. 

Edward  VT,  king  of  England,  son  of  Henry  YIII 
In*  his  wife  Jane  Seymour,  was  bom  at  Hampton 
Court,  October  12, 1537.  He  is  mentioned  here  rather 
for  the  great  events  of  his  reign  than  for  his  personal 
qualities,  though  these  were  excellent.  He  was 
crowned  in  1547,  and  his  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Somerset,  became  Protector  of  the 
kingdom.  "  He  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Information,  and  during  his  rule  great  strides  were 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in 
England.  The  images  were  removed  from  the  church- 
es; lefractoiy  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  imprison- 
ed ;  the  laity  were  allowed  the  cup  at  the  ceremony  of 
tile  Lord's  Supper ;  all  ecclesiastical  processes  were 
ordered  to  run  in  the  king's  name ;  Henry's  fiunons 
six  articles. (known  bb  the  Bloody  Statute)  were  re- 
pealed ;  a  new  service-book,  compiled  by  Cranmer  and 
Bidley,  assisted  by  eleven  other  divines,  was  drawn 
up,  and  ordered  to  be  used,  and  is  known  as  the  First 
ProjfeT'book  of  Edward  VI  (see  Common  Prayer- 
book)  ;  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ceased  to  be  ob- 
ligatory'* (Chambers,  Encydoptedia^  s.  v.)<  The  young 
king  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Reformation ;  but 
hb  plans,  and  those  of  his  counsellors,  were  arrested 
hy  his  death,  July  6, 1558. 

Bdwards,  Bela  Bates,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  South- 
smpton,  Mass.,  July  4, 1802,  and  graduated  at  Am- 
hent  College  in  1824,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1830.  He  served  as  a  tutor  in  Amherst 
College  during  the  years  1827-28,  and  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society  during 
the  years  1828-83.  In  1887  he  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  also  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary ; 
•ad  in  1848  he  was  elected  associate  proftssor  of  sa- 


cred literature,  as  successor  of  Professor  Moses  Stnart, 
in  the  same  institution.  From  1828  to  1842  he  edited 
the  American  Quarterly  Regittfr.  He  established  in 
1888  the  American  Quarterly  Observer.  After  publish- 
ing two  volumes  of  it,  he  united  it  with  the  BtblicaU 
Repotitofjf,  and  was  sole  editor  of  the  combined  peri- 
odicals from  January,  1885,  to  January',  1838.  From 
1844  to  1852  he  was  the  senior  editor  of  the  BibUoiheca 
Sacra,  For  twenty-three  years  he  was  employed  in 
superintending  periodical  literature,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  several  associates,  has  left  thirty-one  oc* 
tavo  volumes  as  the  monuments  of  his  enterprise  and 
industry  in  this  department  of  labor.  He  also  edited 
several  duodecimo  volumes,  among  which  are  the 
Eckctie  Reader,  the  Biography  ofSelf-iaught  Men,  the 
Memoir  of  Henry  Martyn,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  In- 
troductory Essay.  He  published  many  articles  in  the 
religions  newspapers,  various  pamphlets,  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  several  volumes,  such  as  the  German  Se- 
leetiom,  by  professors  Edwards  and  Park ;  Clastieat 
Studiet,  by  professors  Edwards,  Sean,  and  Felton.  He 
injured  his  constitution  by  his  unremitting  toils,  and 
was  compelled  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  for  his 
health,  and  to  spend  two  wintere  in  the  South.  He 
died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  April  20, 1852,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  po- 
etic sentiment,  large  erudition,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, skill  as  an  instructor,  and  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  but  also  for  his  delicacy  of  taste,  his  tender 
sensibilities,  and,  above  all,  his  deep,  earnest,  and  nni» 
form  piety.  Some  of  bis  discourses  and  essays,  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life  by  E.  A.  Park,  were  published  in 
Boston  in  1868  in  two  duodecimo  volumes.    (E.  A.  P.) 

Ed'wards,  John,  D.D.,  one  of  the  strongest  Cal- 
vinistic  divines  the  Church  of  England  has  produced. 
He  was  bom  at  Hertford  Feb.  26, 1639,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant-Taylor's  School,  London.  In  1653 
he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  scholar  and  fellow.  He  was  minister  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Cambridge,  from  1G64  to  about  1676,  when 
he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Colchester.  He  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  in  1679,  and  there  wrote  indus- 
triously on  controversial  theology.  He  died  April  16, 
1716.  **  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  since  the  days 
of  Calvin  himself,  there  has  existed  a  more  decided 
Calvinist  than  Dr.  Edwards.  He  has  been  termed  the 
Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Bradwardine,  the  Calvin  of 
his  ago.  Such  was  his  abhorrence  of  Arminianism 
that  he  contended,  with  the  old  Puritans,  that  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  it  and  popery."  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are,  Theologia  reformata,  or  the  Body 
and  Substance  of  the  Christian  Religion,  comprised  in 
distinct  Discourses  or  Treatises  upon  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Lor^s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (Lond. 
1713-26,  8  vols,  fol.):  —  A  complete  History  or  Survey 
of  all  the  Dispensations  or  Methods  rf  Religion  (London, 
1699,  2  vols.  8vo) : — The  Armiman  Doctrines  condtmn' 
ed  by  the  Scriptures  (Lond.  1711,  8vo): — Authority  of 
the  O.  and  N,  T,  (Lond.  1693,  3  vols.  8vo)  i—Exerdta- 
iions,  critical,  theological,  etc,  on  important  places  in  the 
0,  and  JV.  T,  (Lond.  1702,  8vo) : — Socifiianism  unmask- 
ed (Lond.  1697, 8vo) :— T^e  Doctrine  of  Faith  and  Jus- 
ti^ficaiion  (Lond.  1708,  8vo). — Jones,  Christ.  Biography, 
s.  V. ;  Kippis,  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  v. 

Bd'wards,  Jonathan,  was  born  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1708.  His  great-great- 
grandfather on  the  paternal  side  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Edwards,  a  clergyman  in  London  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  His  great-grandfather,  William  Edwards, 
was  born  in  England,  came  to  America  about  the 
year  1640,  and  was  an  honorable  trader  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  His  grandfather,  Richard  Edwards,  was  l>om 
at  Hartford,  and  spent  his  life  there  as  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  merchant  His  father,  Rev.  Timothy 
Edwards,  was  bom  in  Hartford  May  14,  1669.  Ho 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1687,  "  and  received  the 
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two  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  on  the 
same  day,  Joly  4, 1691,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon,  *  an  uncommon  mark  of  respect 
paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning.*" 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Windsor 
in  May,  1694.  In  1711  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut,  chaplain  of  the  troops  sent  on 
an  important  expedition  to  Canada.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  scholarship,  devoutness,  and  general 
weight  of  character.  He  generally  preached*  extem- 
pore, and  until  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year  he  did 
not  often  write  the  heads  of  his  discourses.  He  lived 
to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  son,  and  died  January  27, 1758. 
On  the  maternal  side,  the  great-grandfather  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards  was  Anthony  Stoddard,  Esq.,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  west  of  England  to  Boston,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  from  1665  to  1684.  The 
grandfather  of  Edwards  was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, of  Northampton,  Mass.,  one  of  the  most  erudite 
and  powerful  clergymen  of  New  England.  Edwards's 
mother  was  Esther,  tbe  second  child  of  the  Northamp- 
ton pastor,  a  lady  of  excellent  education  and  rare 
strength  of  character. 

The  history  of  President  Edwards  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  considering  tiuit  both  on  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  side  he  was  allied  with  families 
belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  of  New 
England.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  had  ten  sisters, 
some  of  whom  became  the  wives  of  eminent  men.  He 
was  trained  by  his  &ther  and  his  four  eldest  sisters 
(all  of  whom  were  proficients  in  learning)  for  Yale 
College,  which  he  entered  in  1716,  just  before  he  was 
ttilrteen  years  of  age.  Daring  the  next  year  his  fa- 
vorite study  was  Locice  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
'^  Taking  that  book  into  his  hand  upon  some  occasion 
not  long  before  his  death,  he  said  to  some  of  his  select 
firiends  who  were  then  with  him,  that  he  was  beyond 
expression  entertained  and  pleased  with  it  when  he 
read  it  in  his  youth  at  college ;  that  he  was  as  much 
engaged,  and  had  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
studying  it,  than  the  most  greedy  miser  in  gathering 
up  handf uls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  new-discov- 
ered treasure.'*  When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he 
¥rrote  a  paper  which  indicates  that  he  had  been  thor- 
oughly interested  in  the  question  of  Materialism.  At 
about  the  same  age  he  composed  some  remarkable  pa- 
pers on  questions  in  natural  philosophy.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  college  as  an  acute  thinker,  and 
also  as  an  impassioned  writer,  he  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  1720,  and  delivered  the  *' salutatory,  which 
was  also  the  videdictory  oration." 

When  he  was  a  boy,  probably  about  the  age  of  sev- 
en or  eight  years,  he  began  to  develop  his  religious 
character.  He  writes:  *'I  was  then  very  much  af- 
fected for  many  months,  and  concerned  about  the 
things  of  religion  and  my  soul's  salvation,  and  was 
abundant  in  religious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  five 
times  a  day  in  secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  re- 
ligious conversation  with  other  boys,  and  used  to  meet 
with  them  to  pray  together.  I  experienced  I  know 
not  what  kind  of  delight  in  religion.  I,  with  some  of 
my  schoolmates,  joined  together  and  built  a  booth  in  a 
swamp,  in  a  very  retired  spot,  for  a  place  of  prayer ; 
and,  besides,  I  had  particular  secret  places  of  my  own 
in  the  woods  where  I  used  to  retire  by  myself,  and 
was  firom  time  to  time  much  aflected.  My  affections 
seemed  to  be  lively  and  easily  moved,  and  I  seemed  to 
be  in  my  element  when  engaged  in  religious  duties.*' 
Beflecting  on  these  fervid  emotions,  Edwards  after- 
ward regarded  them  as  no  signs  of  genuine  piety. 
He  was  keen  in  his  analysis  of  character,  and  was 
wont  to  encourage,  not  only  in  others,  but  also  in  him- 
self, the  habit  of  severe  self-examination,  and  of  jeal- 
ous watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  self-love. 
Although  from  his  earliest  childhood  be  had  been  duti- 
ful, docile,  and  exemplary  in  his  outward  demeanor, 
yet  he  writes  concerning  his  boyhood  and  youth :  '*  I 


was  at  times  very  uneasy,  espedally  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  my  time  at  college,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
seize  me  with  a  pleurisy,  in  which  he  brought  me  nigh 
to  the  grave,  and  shook  me  over  the  pit  of  hell.  And 
yet  it  was  not  long  after  my  recovery  before  I  fell 
again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.  But  God  would  not 
suffer  me  to  go  on  with  any  quietness.  I  had  great 
and  violent  inward  struggles,  till,  after  many  conflicts 
with  wicked  inclinations,  repeated  resolutions,  and 
bonds  that  I  laid  myself  under  by  a  kind  of  vows  to 
God,  I  was  brought  wholly  to  break  off  all  former 
wicked  ways,  and  all  ways  of  known  outward  sin,  and 
to  apply  myself  to  seek  salvation,  and  practice  many 
religious  duties,  but  without  tiliat  kind  of  affection  and 
delight  which  I  had  formerly  experienced."  With 
his  characteristic  fidelity  in  scrutinizing  his  motives, 
he  looked  with  distrust  on  his  seeking  the  Lord  after 
this  "miserable  manner,  which,"  he  says,  '*has  made 
me  sometimes  since  to  question  whether  it  ever  issued 
in  that  wMch  was  saving,  being  ready  to  doubt  wheth- 
er such  miserable  seeking  ever  succeeded.**  At  length, 
however,  but  precisely  at  what  period  he  does  not  state, 
he  began  to  entertain  an  abiding  confidence  in  his  hav- 
ing been  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  po- 
etic and  fervid  style  which  often  characterizes  hia 
writings,  he  says :  **  I  began  to  have  a  new  kind  of 
apprehensions  and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  glorious  way  of  salvation  by  him. 
This  I  Icnow  not  how  to  express  otherwise  than  by  a 
calm,  sweet  abstraction  of  soul  from  all  the  concerns 
of  this  world,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed 
ideas  and  imaginations  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains 
or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far  from  all  mankind, 
sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and  rapt  and  swallow- 
ed up  in  God."  On  one  occasion  *'I  w^alked  abroad 
alone  in  a  solitary  place  in  vay  father's  pasture  for  con- 
templation. As  I  was  walking  there,  and  looking  upon 
the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet 
a  sense  of  the  glorious  majetly  and  ffrace  of  God  as  I 
know  not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both 
in  a  sweet  conjunction,  majesty  and  meekness  joined 
together ;  it  was  a  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majes- 
ty, and  also  a  majestic  meekness,  an  awful  sweetness, 
a  high,  and  great,  and  holy  gentleness.  After  this 
my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  in- 
ward sweetness.  The  appearance  of  every  thing  was 
altered ;  there  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet 
cast  or  appearance  of  divibe  glory  in  almost  every 
thing.  God's  exceUency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity,  and 
love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing— in  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky ;  in  the 
grass,  flowers,  trees ;  in  the  water  and  all  nature — 
which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to 
sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  day 
spent  much  of  my  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky, 
to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things,  in 
the  mean  time  singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  my  con- 
templations of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  scarce 
any  thing  In  all  the  works  of  nature  was  so  sweet  to 
me  as  thunder  and  lightning ;  formerly  nothing  had 
been  so  terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  nsed  to  be  uncom- 
monly terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with 
terror  when  I  saw  a  thunder-storm  rising ;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me.  I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm,  and 
used  to  take  the  opportunity  at  such  times  to  fix  my- 
self in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings 
play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awfhl  voice  of  God's 
thunder,  which  oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing, leading  me  to  sweet  contemplations  of  my  great 
and  glorious  God.  While  thus  engaged  it  always 
seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my  med- 
itations, or  to  speak  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a 
sinj^ng  voice.*' 

The  sharpness  of  his  intellect,  the  activity  of  his 
imagination,  the  liveliness  of  his  sensibilities,  and  the 
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oeptfa  of  hi4  pkity,  were  regarded  as  signs  of  his  being 
calied  of  God  to  the  imnistry  of  the  Gospel.  Having 
been  a  resident  scholar  nearly  two  years  at  Yale  Col- 
lege after  hia  graduation,  and  having  porsued  his  the- 
okgJGal  studies  daring  that  period,  he  was  **  approba- 
ted" as  a  preacher  in  June  or  July,  1722,  several 
months  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  From 
Anguet,  1722,  until  April,  1723,  he  preached  to  a  small 
Probjterian  church  in  New  York  dty.  His  eloquence 
CAadnat^  his  hearers,  but  he  felt  compelled  to  decline 
their  urgent  invitations  to  become  their  pastor.  In 
his  solttaxy  walks  along  the  silent  banks  of  the  Hudson 
he  learned  more  and  more  of  **the  bottomless  depths 
of  secret  corraption  and  deceit"  belonging  to  his  heart, 
and  of  the  beauty  and  amiableness  of  true  holiness. 
^  Hdlinees,  aa  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contem- 
plations on  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet,  pleas- 
ant,  charming,  serene,  calm  nature,  which  brought  an 
inexpresaible  purity,  brightness,  peacefulness,  and  rav- 
ishment to  the  soul.  In  other  words,  that  it  made  the 
seal  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all  manner  of 
pleasant  flowers,  enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gentle, 
vivifying  beoma  of  the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  true  Chris- 
tisn,  as  I  thei\  wrote  my  meditations,  appeared  like 
such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bos- 
om to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory ; 
reccing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing  peacefully  and 
lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about,  all 
in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the 
light  of  the  6un«"  It  was  during  his  residence  in  New 
York  that  he  wrote  the  first  thirty-four  of  his  well- 
known  **  Resolutions-'  for  the  government  of  his  life. 
In  September,  1723,  ho  was  called  to  a  tutorship  lb 
Yale  College.  Having  passed  the  preceding  winter 
ani  spring  in  severe  study  at  the  college,  he  entered 
on  his  tutorship  in  June,  1724,  and  left  it  in  September, 
17^  After  having  declined  various  iR\atations  to 
take  the  oversight  of  churches,  he  was  ordained  Febru- 
aiy  15, 1727,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Northampton, 
a  colleague  with  his  celebrated  grandfather,  Solomon 
Stodckid.  He  rose  at  once  into  eminence  as  a  preach- 
er, especially  as  a  preacher  of  the  divine  law,  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  of  man's  entire  sinfulness  by  na- 
ture, of  juatificatton  by  faith,  and  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. He  often  spoke  extempore;  he  seldom  made  a 
gesture;  his  voice  was  not  commanding;  his  power 
wss  tliat  of  deep  thought  and  strong  feeling.  Dr. 
Trumbull  says  that  when  Mr.  Edwards  was  preaching 
at  Enfield,  Conn.,  "there  was  such  a  breathing  of  dis- 
tress and  weeping  that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  the  people  and  desire  silence  that  he  might  be 
heard."  A  gentleman  remarked  to  President  Dwight 
that  when,  in  his  youth,  he  heard  Mr.  Edwards  describe 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  fully  supposed  that  immediate- 
ly at  the  close  of  the  sermon  **  the  Judge  would  de- 
foend,  and  the  final  separation  take  place."  During 
the  deliver)'  of  one  of  his  most  overwhelming  discourses 
in  the  pulpit  of  a  minister  unused  to  such  power,  this 
minister  is  said  to  have  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to 
pull  the  preacher  by  the  coat,  and  try  to  stay  the  tor- 
rent of  such  appalling  eloquence  by  the  question, '  *Mr. 
Edwards!  Hr. Edwards!  is  not  God  a  merciful  Be- 
ing?" 

In  February,  1729,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  the  entire  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
Northampton  was  devolved  on  Mr.  Edwards.  In  1784 
snd  1735  occurred  a  remarkable  **  awakening"  of  re- 
ligioDs  feeling  in  his  parish ;  another  occurred  in  1740, 
at  which  period  he  became  a  bosom  friend  of  George 
Vhitefield.  During  both  these  developments  of  re- 
%ious  activity  he  preached  with  a  force  which  ove^- 
<wed  his  hearers.  While  his  parochial  labors  were 
Multifarious  and  earnest,  he  studied  the  phenomena  of 
tbe  revival  with  the  keenness  of  a  philosopher,  and 
they  prompted  him  to  write  some  of  his  most  acute 
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disquisitions.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  works  which  he 
published  during  his  ministry  at  Northampton  indicate 
the  degree  in  which  he  labored  for  the  promotion  or 
the  regulation  of  those  religious  "awakenings"  for 
which  his  ministry  was  distinguished.  Some  of  these 
works  are  merely  sermons,  others  are  larger  treatises. 
They  bear  the  following  titles :  God  glorified  in  Man'e 
Dependence  (1731) : — A  divine  and  supernatural  Ugkt 
imparted  to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (1784  ;  a  ser- 
mon noted  for  its  spiritual  philosophy):  —  Curse  ye 
Meroz  (1785)  :—A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  ewrpriiing 
Work  of  God  in  the  Conversion  qfmang  hundred  SouU 
in  Northampton^  etc.  (London,  1736):— /Yre  Discourses 
prefixed  to  the  American  Edition  of  this  Narrative 
(1738)  '.-^Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  angry  God  (1741 ; 
one  of  his  most  terrific  sermons): — Sorrows  of  the  be- 
reaved spread  be/ore  Jesus  (1141) :  — DisUnguishmg 
Marks  (fa  Work  of  the  true  Spirit  (17il)  i^Thoughts 
or^  the  Revival  in  New  £nglanil,  etc.  (1742):  —  T^e 
Watchman's  Duty  and  Account  (1743)  :—The  true  £»- 
ceUency  of  a  Gospel  Minister  (1744):— ^4  Treatise  con- 
cerning religious  Affections  (1745 ;  one  of  his  most  spir- 
itual and  anal^'tical  works): — An  humble  Attempt  to 
promote  explicit  Agreement  and  visible  Union  among 
God's  People  in  extraordinary.  Prayer  (1746) :— TVtie 
SaintSj  when  absent  from  the  Body  ^  present  with  the  Lord 
(1747) : — God's  avtful  Judgments  m  breaking  the  strong 
Hods  of  the  Gmmunity  (1748)  z—Life  and  Diary  of  the 
Rev.  David  Brmnerd  (1749 ;  a  volume  which  exerted  a 
decisive  influence  on  Henry  Martjni,  and  has  affected 
the  missionary  spirit  of  the  English  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can churches)  '.—Christ  the  Example  of  Gospel  Ministers 
(1749)  :—Quaiif cations  for  full  Communion  in  the  visible 
Church  (1749 ;  a  treatise  of  historical  as  well  as  theo- 
logical importance) : — Farewell  Sermon  to  the  People  qf 
Northampton  (1750 ;  called  "  the  best  farewell  sermon 
ever  written"). 

The  last  two  publications  suggest  the  most  scrrpw- 
ful  event  of  President  Edwards's  life.  He  wss  dis- 
missed from  his  Northampton  pastorate  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1750.  As  early  as  1744  he  had  offended  many, 
and  among  them  some  of  the  most  influential  families 
in  his  congregation,  by  certain  stringent  measures 
which  he  adopted  in  regard  to  alleged  immoralities 
prevalent  at  Northampton.  The  whole  parish  was 
shaken  by  his  resolute  and  uncompromising  reproofs, 
and  was  predisposed  to  resist  any  subsequent  innova- 
tion which  he  might  make.  His  grandfather,  Mr. 
Stoddard,  had  favored  the  principle  that  unconverted 
persons  who  are  not  immoral  have  a  right  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  authoritative  influence  of 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  induced  not  only  the  Northampton 
Church,  but  also  many  other  churches,  to  adopt  that 
principle.  Mr.  Edwards,  after  prolonged  deliberation, 
opposed  it.  The  entire  community  wss  aroused  by 
his  boldness  in  controverting  the  teachings  of  a  man 
like  Solomon  Stoddard,  ''whose  word  was  law."  Af- 
ter a  prolonged  and  earnest  controversy,  he  was  eject- 
ed from  the  office  which  he  had  adorned  for  more  than 
twenty-three  years.  He  never  saw  occasion  to  change 
the  opinions  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  his  people ; 
and  two  years  after  his  dismission  he  published  a  work 
entitled  Misrepresentation  corrected  and  Truth  vindica^ 
ted  in  a  Reply  to  Mr,  Solomon  Williams's  Book  on  QuaL 
ificaAons  for  Conmumon;  to  which  is  added  a  Leiter 
from  Mr,  Iklvrards  to  ku  late  Flock  at  Northampton 
(1752).  After  his  death,  and  after  a  disaptrous  con- 
troversy through  the  land,  his  principles  prevailed 
among  the  evangelical  churches. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  dismission  of  pastors 
is  so  frequent,  we  cannot  easily  imagine  the  mortifica- 
tion and  injury  which  Edwards  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  his  difficulties  with  his  parish.  He  was  in 
his  forty-seventh  year,  and  had  accumulated  no  prop- 
erty for  the  support  of  his  large  and  expensive  family. 
He  was  compelled  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  his 
friends  in  remote  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Great 
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Britain.  His  wiib  vas  a  deBcendant  from  the  earls  of 
Kingston,  and  was  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments. 
The  description  which  he  wrote  of  her  in  her  girlhood 
was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Chalmers  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  compositions  Sn  the  language.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  her  on  the  27th  of  July,  1727,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  dismission,  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Judge  Tim- 
othy Edwards,  was  about  twelve  years  of  age;  his 
second  son,  afterwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  was 
about  five  years  of  age ;  and  his  youngest  son,  after- 
wards Judge  Pierpont  Edwards,  was  an  infant  of  two 
or  three  months;  his  third  daughter,  afterwards  the 
mother  of  Aaron  Burr,  was  in  her  eighteenth  year ; 
and  his  fourth  daughter,  afterwards  the  mother  of 
president  Timothy  Dwiglit,  was  in  her  sixteenth  year. 
He  had  a  fismily  o(  three  sons  and  seven  daughters — 
another  daughter,  Jerusha,  having  died  three  years 
before  his  dismission.  She  was  betrothed  to  David 
Brainerd,  who  had  been  a  cherished  inmate  of  her  la- 
ther's family. 

In  July,  1751,  about  a  year  after  his  dismission,  Ed- 
wards was  installed  pastor  of  the  small  Congregational 
church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  missionary  of  the 
Housatonic  tribe  of  Indians  at  that  place.  He  preach- 
ed extemporaneously  to  the  Indians  through  an  inter- 
preter. In  this  uncultivated  wilderness  he  was  sadly 
afflicted  with  the  fever  and  ague,  and  other  disorders 
incident  to  the  new  settlements.  He  published  a 
characteristic  sermon  in  1752,  entitled  True  Grace  die- 
tinguiehed  from  the  Experience  of  DevUe,  In  1754  he 
published  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works — ^his  Euay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  Of  this  essay  there  are 
conflicting  interpretations.  One  school  of  interpreters 
contend  that  he  believed  in  a  lUercd  inability  of  the 
soul  to  act  otherwise  than  it  does  act ;  another  school 
contend  that  he  did  not  believe  in  an  inability  which 
is  natural  and  tUeral^  but  only  in  one  which  is  moral, 
figurative, "  an  inability  improperly  so  called."  One 
school  contend  that  he  believed  liberty  to  consist  in 
the  mere  power  of  doing  what  the  soul  lias  previously 
willed,  of  outwardly  executing  what  the  soul  has  an- 
tecedently chosen;  another  school  contend  that  he 
believed  liberty  to  consist  in  the  power  of  electing 
either  of  two  or  more  objects — such  a  power  that  men 
are  not  '*  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity  from 
doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they  please, 
with  full  ftreedom ;  yea,  with  the  highest  kind  of  lib- 
arty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive" 
(Letter  to  a  Scotch  theologian).  One  school  regard 
Edwards  as  agreeing  with  those  Calvinists  who  sup- 
pose that "  man,  in  his  state  of  innocency,  had  freedom 
and  power  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  well-pleasing 
to  God,  but  yet  mutably  so  that  he  might  fall  from  it," 
and  that  **  man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  ac- 
companying salvation;"  another  school  regard  Ed- 
wards as  denying  this  proposition  in  its  literal,  and 
affirming  it  only  in  its  figurative  sense,  and  believing 
that  since  the  Fall  man  has  all  the  freedom  or  liberty 
which  he  ever  had,  or  can  be  imagined  to  have.  One 
.class  of  critics  suppose  him  to  believe  that  motives  are 
•the  efficient  or  the  necessitating  causes  of  volitions ; 
another  class  suppose  him  to  believe  that  the  volition 
is  the  renUt  of  motive  as  an  occation,  rather  than  the 
necessar}'  effect  of  motive  as  a  cause.  The  latter  class 
interpret  his  whole  theory  of  the  will  in  the  light  of 
the  followfaig  remark  of  Edwards  to  the  Scotch  divine : 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared  that  the 
connection  between  antecedent  things  and  consequent 
ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of 
men's  wills,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called 
by  the  name  otneceedty  improperly,  and  that  all  such 
-terms  as  muet,  cannot,  impomble,  unaJUe^  irreeiitible, 
uncmoidabie,  invincible,  etc.,  when  applied  here,  are  not 
applied  in  their  proper  signification,  and  are  either 
.used  nonsensically  and  with  perfect  insignificance,  or 


in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proptt 
meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  speech,  and  that 
such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  oif  men's  wills  is 
m(»«  properly  called  certainty  than  necessity,  it  being 
no  other  than  the  certain  connection  between  the  anl^ 
Ject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which  affirms 
their  existence."  It  is  asserted  by  many  that  Ed- 
wards makes  no  distinction  between  the  will  and  the 
sensibilities ;  it  is  thought  by  some  that  he  does  make 
a  distinction ;  the  acts  of  the  will  being  acts  of  monl 
choice,  the  processes  of  the  sensibilities  being  what  he 
elsewhere  terms  ^^  natural  or  atumal feelings  or  affec- 
tions," 

During  his  virtual  banishment  to  the  Stockbridge 
wilderness  he  wrote  another  of  his  more  noted  works, 
entitled  The  great  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sim 
drfended,  etc.  The  work  was  finished  May  26,  1767, 
but  was  not  published  until  1758,  several  months  after 
his  death.  Perliaps  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this 
treatise  is  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a 
constituted  oneness  or  idenHtg  of  Adam  and  his  poster^ 
ity ;"  that  they  constituted, "  as  it  were,  one  complex 
person,  or  one  moral  whole ;"  that  as  a  tree,  when  a 
century  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little  sprout  fh)m 
which  it  grew — as  the  body  of  a  man,  when  forty  yean 
old,  is  one  with  the  in&nt  body  fVom  which  it  grew — 
as  the  body  and  soul  are  one  with  each  other,  bo  there 
is  a  divine  **  constitution"  according  to  which  Adam 
and  his  posterity  are  **  looked  upon  as  one,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly;"  that  in  his  descendants  *^ih9  first 
existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  is  not  to  be  looked  npon 
as  sin  Iwlonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  partlcipa* 
tion  in  Adam's  first  sin;"  that  ''the  guilt  a  roan  has 
upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple, 
m,  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God. 
This,  and  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  corruption  or 
depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  ^100  things  distinctly  imputed  and  charged 
upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God,"  but  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  according  to  an  arbitrary  constitution,  like 
that  which  causes  the  continued  identity  of  a  river 
which  is  constantly  flowing,  or  of  an  animal  body 
which  is  constantly  fluctuating.  ^'When  I  call  this 
an  arbitrarg  constitution,  I  mean  that  it  is  a  constita- 
tion  which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  will^ 
which  divine  will  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine 
vfisdom."  During  his  retirement  at  Stockbridge,  Ed- 
wards wrote  his  Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for 
which  God  created  the  World,  and  also  his  Dissertation 
concerning  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue.  On  the  former 
of  these  treatises  he  had  expended  much,  and  on  the 
latter  a  life-long  study.  One  class  of  his  interpreters 
suppose  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  these  treatises  with 
the  design,  and  that  the  treatise  has  been  followed 
with  the  result,  of  modifying  the  popular  aspect  of 
Calvinism,  and  of  thereby  removing  some  of  the  pop- 
ular objections  to  the  system  as  formerly  held.  They 
suppose  that  he  designed  to  make  the  sovereignty  of 
God  appear  the  more  amiable  by  showing  that  it  is  in- 
tent on  the  highest  interests  of  his  creatures ;  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  the  universe  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  tlierefore,  when  God  is 
said  to  govern  the  universe  for  his  own  glory,  he  is 
also  said  to  govern  it  for  its  own  well-being.  In  the 
second  of  the  two  last-named  treatises,  a  treatise 
which,  like  the  first,  and  like  many  of  his  other  essays, 
was  designed  to  reconcile  reason  with  faith — a  treatise 
the  rudiments  of  which  were  written  in  his  boyhood, 
and  are  found  scattered  through  many  of  his  published 
works — he  reduces  all  moral  goodness  to  ^^  the  love  of 
being  in  general,"  and  this  love  he  considers  an  act  of 
^e  will  as  distinct  firom  **  animal  or  natural  feeling." 
Those  Calvinistic  divines  who  believe  that  all  the  vip> 
tues,  such  as  faith,  Justice,  etc,  are  in  their  nature  ac- 
tive, and  are  mere  forms  of  benevolence,  and  that  all 
sin  is  equally  active,  and  is  the  elective  preference  of 
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an  inftiior  abovB  a  soperior  good,  appeal  to  Edwards's 
VmaiaOAom  cm  FirfM  as  having  given  a  marked  im- 
pulse to  what  has  been  called  by  varioos  names,  such 
ts  the  new,  or  the  New  England,  or  the  Hopkinsian 
divinity.     The  two  last-named  dissertations  were  not 
pablished  until  1788,  thirty  years  after  his  death.     In 
1764  eighteen  of  Edwards's  sermons  were  puUished  in 
a  volame,  to  which  was  prefixed  his  memoir  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins.     In  1777  his  celebrated  UiMtory  tf 
BedemptUmj  in  1788  a  new  volume  of  his  sermons,  in 
1789  another  new  volume  of  iiis  sermons,  in  1798  his 
J/tsoeBicneotts  Obtervaliotu  on  unporiaU  Theobfgical  Sulh 
jeeUf  In  1796  his  Remarkt  on  imporlaU  TkeohgiecU  Conr- 
trocersiesj  were  all  pablished  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
His  pnUiahed  works  were  collected  and  printed  in 
eight  volumes  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  under  tiie  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  in  1809,  and  have  been  re- 
published repeatedly  in  England  and  America.     A 
larger  edition  of  his  writings,  in  ten  volumes,  including 
a  new  memoir,  and  much  new  material,  especially  his 
iVofer  om  He  Bibie,  was  published  at  New  Tork  in  1829, 
under  the  editoriid  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sereno  Edwards 
Pwigfat.     Parts  of  this  edition  have  been  republished 
in  England.    In  1852,  his  work  entitled  Charity  and  its 
FnatM  was  published  for  the  first  time,  and  more  re- 
cently a  volume  of  his  writings  has  been  printed  in 
England,  which  has  never  been  reprinted  in  America, 
One  c^  most  interesting  aspects  in  which  president 
Edwards  may  be  viewed  is  that  of  his  influence  over 
Whitefield,Brainerd,  and  two  of  his  theological  pupils, 
Bellamy  and  Hopkins.    Another  is  that  of  his  influ- 
ence over  European  scholars  and  divines.     Several  of 
Ikis  treatises  were  published  in  Great  Britain  before 
they  were  pablished  in  America,  and  the  estimate 
formed  of  him  by  Dr.  Erskine,  Dr.  ClialmerB,  Robert 
Hall,  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  Heniy  Moncrief,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  George  Hill,  Isaac  Tay- 
lor, and  others,  is  higher  than  that  expressed  by  men 
of  tlie  same  relative  position  in  this  country.     It  is  a 
remarkable  fiict  that,  while  living  in  a  kind  of  exile  as 
a  missionary  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  he 
was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.     He  was  elected  to  the  office  on  the 
2^  of  September,  1757.     In  his  first  response  to  the 
trustees  he  expressed  his  great  surprise  at  their  sp- 
{Mnntmentf  and,  among  other  reasons  for  declining  it, 
he  said,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity,  **I  have  a 
eoastitution  in  many  respects  pecnliarly  unhappy,  at- 
tended with  flaccid  solids,  vapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  flu- 
ids, and  a  low  tide  of  spirits,  often  occasioning  a  kind 
of  childish  weakness  and  contemptibleness  of  speech, 
pieience,  and  demeanor,  with  a  disagreeable  dulness 
and  stiffhess  much  unfitting  me  for  conversation,  but 
zneie  especially  for  the  government  of  a  college. ' '    He 
wss  dismissed  from  his  Stockbridge  pastorate  January 
4, 1758,  after  having  labored  in  it  six  years  and  a  half. 
He  spent  a  part  of  January  and  all  of  February  at 
Prineetim,  performing  some  duties  at  the  college,  but 
was  not  inaugurated  until  the  16th  of  February,  1758. 
He  was  inocolated  for  the  small-pox  on  the  2dd  of  the 
same  month ;  and  after  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  in- 
wnlatlon  had  nearly  subsided,  a  secondary  fever  su- 
pervened, and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  March,'l758.     He 
had  then  resided  at  Princeton  about  nine  weeks,  and 
had  been  the  inaugurated  president  of  the  college  Just 
five  weeks.     His  age  was  54  years,  5  months,  and  17 
^ys.    His  &ther  died  in  his  89th  year,  only  two 
Bsoths  before  him ;  his  son-in-law,  president  Burr, 
died  in  his  42d  year,  only  six  months  before  him ;  his 
daoghter,  Mrs.  President  Burr,  died  in  her  27th  year, 
only  sixteen  days  after  him ;  his  wife  died  in  her  49th 
yeir,  ooly  six  months  and  ten  days  after  him.     The 
three  lart  named  are  interred  in  the  same  burial- 
gnand  at  Princeton.     (E.A.  P.) 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  the  second  son  and 
Biath  child  of  the  President  ivhose  history  has  been 
fkgtAnd  in  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  at  North- 


ampton, Mass.,  May  26th,  1745.  Although  each  was 
the  president  of  a  college,  yet,  as  the  father  was  not  a 
doctor  ot  divinity,  he  is  fiimiliarly  termed  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  son  is  distinguished  from  him  as  the 
Doctor.  In  his  early  childhood  young  Edwards  was 
affiicted  with  an  ocular  disease,  and  therefore  did  not 
learn  to  read  at  so  early  an  age  as  his  powers  and  in- 
stincts would  have  inclined  him.  In  consequence  also 
of  his  father's  ecclesiastical  troubles  at  Northampton, 
he  was  deprived  of  some  important  facilities  for  his  ed- 
ucation. *'When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,"  he 
writes  in  1788,  **my  father  removed  with  his  family 
to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
Indians  almost  solely,  as  there  were  in  the  town  but 
twelve  families  of  whites,  or  Anglo-Americans,  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  of  Indians. 
The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbors,  I  constantly 
associated  with  them ;  their  boys  were  my  daily  school- 
mates and  playfellows.  Out  of  my  father's  house  I 
seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  but  the  Indian. 
By  these  means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it.  It  became 
more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother-tongue.  I  knew 
the  names  of  some  things  in  Indian  that  I  did  not 
know  in  English.  Even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in  In- 
dian ;  and,  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  laiw 
gpiage  is  extremely  difiicult  to  all  but  themselves,  they 
acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which, 
as  they  said,  had  never  been  done  before  by  any  An- 
glo-American. On  account  of  my  skill  in  their  lan- 
guage in  general,  I  received  fh>m  them  many  compli* 
ments  applauding  my  superior  wisdom.  This  skill  in 
their  language  I  have  in  a  good  measure  retained  to 
this  day.'* 

Although  the  pastor  at  Stockbridge  was  nominally 
the  teacher  of  the  Housatonnucks,  yet,  in  fact,  he  often 
gave  instruction  to  families  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
and  Tuscaroras,  who  had  gone  to  his  parish  for  the 
sake  of  its  educational  advantages.  He  was  a  patron 
and  also  an  intimate  companion  of  Gideon  Hawley,  a 
man  highly  revered  as  a  preacher  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  elder  Edwards  desired  that  his  son  Jonathan  should 
be  trained  for  a  missionary  among  the  aborigines,  and 
he  therefore  sent  the  boy,  not  then  eleven  years  old, 
to  a  settlement  of  the  Oneida  Indians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna.  The  faithful  friend,  Gideon  Haw- 
ley, travelled  with  the  boy,  and  took  the  charge  of 
him,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  French  snd  Indian  war, 
was  obliged  to  return  with  him,  after  a  residence  of 
about  six  months  among  the  Oneidas.  Young  Ed- 
wards endeared  himself  to  the  Oneida  tribe,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  they  expected  an  attack  from  the 
French,  the  Indians  took  the  boy  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  bore  him  many  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  a 
place  of  safety.  At  that  early  age  he  exliibited  the 
traits  which  afterwards  distinguished  him — courage, 
fortitude,  and  perseverance.  W hile  travelling  through 
the  wilderness  in  the  depths  of  winter  he  was  some- 
times compelled  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  the  open 
air,  and  he  endured  the  hardness  as  a  good  soldier. 
He  spent  the  two  years  1756, 1757,  under  the  parental 
roof  in  Stockbridge,  but  in  January,  1758,  his  father 
removed  to  Princeton,  and  in  October,  1758,  both  his 
father  and  mother  were  removed  from  the  world,  and 
thus,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  left  an  orphan. 
He  had  no  pecuniary  means  for  pursuing  his  educa- 
tion ;  but,  having  received  promises  of  aid  from  the 
friends  of  his  parents,  he  entered  the  Grammar  School 
at  Princeton  in  Februar^^  1760,  was  admitted  to  Prince- 
ton College  in  September,  1761,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  ^ptember,  1765.  During  the  presidency  and 
under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Finley,  he  became,  as  he 
thought,  a  true  servant  of  Christ,  and  in  September, 
1763,  be  became  a  member  of  the  Church.  After  hav- 
ing studied  theology  with  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  he  was 
approbated  as  a  preacher  in  October,  1766,  by  the 
Xitchfield  County  Association.    In  1767  he  was  ap* 
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pointed  to  the  office  of  tutor  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  was 
continued  in  the  office  two  years.  He  was  also  of- 
fered, but  he  declined  to  accept,  the  professorship  of 
languages  and  logic  in  the  same  institution.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  logician  at 
Nassau  Hall,  and  at  a  later  day  he  received  the  doc- 
torate of  divinity  from  that  college.  Thus  in  his  ear- 
lier years  he  was  honored  by  his  Alma  Mater  as  a  man 
of  uncommon  promise,  and  in  his  matnrer  years  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  attainments.  His  contemporaries 
speak  of  him  as  indefatigably  diligent  while  at  college, 
and  as  ever  afterwards  an  eager  aspirant  for  knowl- 
edge in  its  various  branches. 

He  was  also  an  instructive  and  sometimes  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  Accordingly,  he  was  invited  to  the 
pastorship  of  an  important  church  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there  Jan.  5,  1769.  It  is 
stated  in  his  memoir,  that  the  ordaining  council  were 
so  intensely  interested  in  his  preparatory  examination 
that  they  continued  it  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit 
several  hours  after  the  time  which  had  been  previous- 
ly appointed  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  ordination. 
Several  members  of  his  church  were  advocates  of  the 
*' half-way  covenant;'*  he,  like  his  father,  was  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  it.  This  divergence  of  views  occa- 
sioned much  trouble  to  him  in  his  pastorate.  The 
extravagances  which  had  been  connected  with  the 
*^  great  awakening"  in  1740-2  were  followed  by  a  dis- 
astrous reaction  among  the  New  England  churches, 
and  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Edwards  was  made  in  some 
degree  uncomfortable  by  it.  His  pastorate  was  also 
disturbed  by  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  That  war  introduced  a  flood  of  errors 
among  the  people.  Dangerous  heresies  were  adopted 
by  some  members  of  his  parish.  The  result  of  all 
these  untoward  evente  was  that  be  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  May  19, 1795,  after  having  labored  in  it  more 
than  twenty-six  years.  The  Connecticut  EvangeUccd 
Magazine  stated  that  the  principal  cause  "  of  his  dis- 
mission was  the  departure  of  some  of  his  parishioners 
from  their  former  faith,  but  the  ostensible  cause  as- 
signed by  the  society  was  their  inability  to  support  a 
minister." 

He  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputetion  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  a  philanthropist.  He  was  well 
known  and  much  beloved  by  divines  in  Great  Britain, 
with  some  of  whom  he  maintained  an  active  corre- 
spondence. Such  a  man  could  not  long  remain  with- 
out some  official  relations.  In  January,  1796,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Colebrook,  Conn. 
Here,  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent,  affectionate,  and 
confiding  parish,  he  persevered  in  his  rigorous  system 
of  study,  and  prepared  himself  for  works  which  he  did 
not  live  to  execute.  Having  enjoyed  his  busy  retreat 
a  little  more  than  three  years,  he  was  surprised  by  be- 
ing called  in  May,  1799,  to  the  presidency  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  After  a  prolonged  ex- 
amination of  his  duty,  he  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  for  their  advice,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
counsel  he  accepted  the  new  office.  He  entered  on  its 
duties  in  the  summer  of  1799,  and  was  welcomed  with 
unusual  demonstrations  of  joy.  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Yates,  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Edwards  in  the 
government  of  the  college,  says  of  him :  '^  His  disci- 
pline was  mild  and  affectionately  parental,  and  his  re- 
quirements reasonable.  Such  a  character  for  govern- 
ment in  president  Edwards  was  unexpected  to  some 
who  professed  to  know  his  dispoinition,  and  had  formed 
their  opinions  of  him  in  this  re.'tpect.  It  was  there- 
fore the  more  noticed.  There  was  an  apparent  auster- 
ity and  reserve  in  his  manner,  which  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  retirement  of  studv  and  from  habits  of  close 
thought,  and  would  leave  such  an  impression  after  a 
slight  acquaintance ;  but  in  his  domestic  intercourse, 
and  with  his  intimate  friends,  while  conscientiously 
strict  and  prompt  in  his  duties,  and  while  he  acted 
with  decision,  he  was  mild  and  affectionate.     The 


same  spirit  characterized  his  government  of  the  col- 
lege. It  was  probably  conducted  with  greater  mild- 
ness and  affection  than  would  have  been  exercised 
had  not  the  prevailing  expectations  of  some  intimated 
the  danger  of  his  erring  on  the  side  of  severity.  His 
pupils,  like  a  well-regulated  family  under  faithful  dis- 
cipline, were  respectfully  attached  to  him." 

On  August  1, 1801,  after  an  illness  of  about  a  fort- 
night, he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  two  months^ 
and  six  days.  *■ '  The  blood  of  Christ  is  my  only  ground 
of  hope**  were  among  his  last  words.  A  highly  eulo- 
gistic sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  in  the  B^ 
formed  Duteh  Church  at  Schenectady  by  his  friend, 
Rev.  Robert  Smith,  of  Savannah.  Dr.  Edwards  had 
been  greatly  affecteid  by  the  loss  of  hb  firat  wife,  who, 
in  June,  1782,  was  drowned.  He  had  also  been  be- 
reaved of  one  child ;  but  three  of  his  children  survived 
him. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Edwards  in  the  pulpit,  although 
not  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  was  yet  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  analytic  habito. 
His  eye  was  piercing,  his  whole  manner  was  impress- 
ive, his  thoughts  were  clear  and  weigh^,  and  his  gen* 
era!  character  was  itself  a  sermon.  '  He  was  known  to 
be  honest,  and  a  hearty  lover  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Although  not  a  talker,  in  the  superficial 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  yet  he  was  powerful  in  con- 
versation with  men  of  letten,  and  was  a  prince  among 
disputents ;  therefore  his  influence  over  his  theologi- 
cal pupils  was  perhaps  as  important  as  his  power  in 
moulding  the  character  of  his  parishioners.  He  in- 
structed many  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  his  influence  is  yet  apparent  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  them.  One  of  these  pupils  was  his  nephew, 
president  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  who  was  wont  to 
speak  of  him  with  filial  reverence ;  another  was  Dr. 
Griffin,  president  of  Williams  College,  who  bore  fi-*- 
quent  testimony  to  the  power  of  his  teacher.  A  large 
part  of  Dr.  Edwards's  influence  arose  from  bis  inter- 
pretations of  his  father's  writings.  He  often  said  that 
he  had  spent  his  life  on  those  writings,  although,  in 
*fact,  he  hiod  a  more  various  learning  than  belonged  to 
his  father.  He  studied  the  published  and  the  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  elder  president  with  peculiar  care. 
He  was  an  early  and  confidential  friend  of  Dr.  Bella- 
my, one  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  the  elder 
president,  and  he  learned  from  Bellamy  the  exact 
shadings  of  the  father's  system.  He  was  also  a  life- 
;  long  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  another  of  presi- 
dent Edwards's  bosom  companions,  and  he  obtained 
from  Hopkins  many  nice  discriminations  in  regard  to 
the  president's  theories  as  expounded  in  his  conversa- 
tions. He  was  thus  well  fitted  to  be  an  editor  of  his 
father's  works,  and  be  did  prepare  for  the  press  the 
Ilistortf  of  the  Work  of  Redemption^  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Obtervations 
on  important  Theological  Subjects,  He  was  also  well 
fitted  to  write  a  commentery  on  his  father's  doctrinal 
system,  as  that  system  was  originally  published  by 
the  President,  or  lUFterwards  modified  by  Hopkins,  Bel- 
lamy, Smalley,  and  others.  In  this  aspect  there  is 
great  value  belonging  to  Dr.  Edwards's  treatise  enti- 
tled Improvements  in  Theology  made  by  President  Ed- 
toards  and  those  who  havefoJlnoed  his  Course  of  Thought. 
In  1797,  while  he  was  at  Colebrook,  he  published  A 
Dissertation  concerning  IJberty  and  Necesgityy  in  reply 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  West,  This  volume  may  be  re- 
garded as  perhaps  the  fairest  exponent  of  the  elder 
president's  theory  of  the  will.  It  led  Dr.  Emmons  to 
say  that,  of  the  two,  the  father  had  more  reason  than 
the  son,  yet  the  son  was  a  bettor  reasoner  than  the  fa- 
ther. It  is  accordingly  in  his  published  works  that  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Edwards  has  been  most  conspicuous. 
He  printed  numerous  articles  in  the  New  York  Theo^ 
logical  Magazine ;  various  sermons,  one  in  1788,  at  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  at  Greenfield, 
Conn. ;  one  in  1791,  on  the  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of 
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the  Slave^tnd«;  one  in  1791,  on  Hamsn  Depravity; 
one  in  1792,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Dan  Bradley,  at 
Hamden ;  one  in  1792,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  at  Glastenbniy ;  one  in  1792,  the  Concio 
ad  Clcmni,  preached  in  the  diapel  of  Yale  College  on 
the  raarriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister ;  one  in  1798, 
on  the  death  of  Roger  Sherman ;  ah  election  sermon 
in  1794 ;  in  1797,  a  sermon  on  the  Future  State  of  Ex- 
istence and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  in  1799,  a 
Farewell  Sermon  to  the  people  of  Colebrook.     The 
most  celebrated  of  his  discourses  are  the  three  On  the 
Xtceuitg  oftke  Atonement  cmd  iU  ConHtteney  ttfith  /Vee 
Grace  m  Fbrgiveneu.    They  were  "preached  before 
his  excellency  the  governor  and  a  large  number  of 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Gonneo- 
ticot,  during  their  sessions  at  New  Haven,  in  October, 
1785,  and  published  by  request.*'     They  have  been 
frequently  republished,  and  they  form  the  basis  of 
that  theory  of  the  atonement  which  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  *'£dwardean  theory,"  and  is  now  commonly 
adopted  by  what  is  termed  the  **  New  England  school 
of  divines.'*     These  discourses  have  great  historical 
as  well  as  theological  importance,  and  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  &ct  that  some  of  the  most  profound 
treatises  in  the  science  of  divinity  have  been  originally 
preached  in  sermons.    One  ultimate  design  of  his  vol- 
ome  on  the  Atonement  was  to  refute  the  argument 
which  some  were  deriving  from  that  doctrine  in  &vor 
of  universal  salvation.     Intimately  connected  with 
this  volume  was  another  larga  work,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1789,  but  frequently  republished,  and  enti- 
tled, T%e  Sahdion  of  (ill  Men  etrictly  exammed^  and  the 
emditBi  PimiMhrnent  of  thoee  who  die  impenitent  aryued 
<md  defended  ogcinH  the  Reaeomngt  of  Dr.  Chauncy  in 
ku  hook  entitled  "  The  Salvation  of  aU  Men.''     This 
verk  alone  would  have  established  the  &me  of  Dr. 
Edwards  as  a  divine  of  singular  acutcness,  deep  pene- 
tration, accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  and  style. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  more  suggestive  of  the  true 
and  the  decisive  modes  of  reasoning  on  this  subject 
than  is  perhaps  any  other  volume.     The  preceding 
works  illnstrate  the  metaphysical  acumen  and  the  pro- 
finmd  judgment  of  Dr.  Edwards ;  he  published  one 
essay  which  indicates  his  tact  as  a  philologist,  and 
which  elicited  the  enthusiastic  pndses  of  Humboldt. 
This  is  his  OheervaOons  on  the  LamgtMge  of  ihe  Mvh- 
iAaneew  IndkxH$,  in  which  the  Extent  of  that  Language 
M  North  America  it  ehoien,  its  Genius  grammdically 
traced,  and  eome  of  its  Peculiarities,  and  some  Instances 
ef  Analogy  between  that  and  the  HArtw  are  pointed 
ovf.    These  observations  were  "  communicated  to  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  publish- 
etl  at  the  request  of  the  society."    One  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  American  linguists,  Hon.  John  Picker- 
ing, who  edited  one  edition  of  this  paper,  says  of  it : 
**The  work  has  been  for  some  time  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope, where  it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  more  just  ideas  than  once  prevailed  respecting 
the  structure  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  has  served 
to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into  which  learned  men 
had  been  led  by  placing  too  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accounts  of  hasty  travelleis  and  blundering  interpret- 
ers.   In  the  MUhridates,  that  immortal  monument  of 
philological  research,  professor  Vater  refers  to  it  for 
the  information  he  has  given  upon  the  Mohegan  lan- 
cuge,  and  he  has  published  large  extracts  from  it. 
To  a  perfect  fitmiliarity  with  the  Muhhekaneew  dialect, 
Dr.  Edwards  united  a  stock  of  grammatical  and  other 
learning  which  well  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  re- 
daring  an  unwritten  language  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar.*'   Nearly  all  of  Dr.  Edwards's  published  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  reprinted  in  two  octavo  vol- 
unes,  each  of  above  500  pages,  in  1842.     They  were 
c^ted,  and  a  memoir  was  prefixed  to  them,  by  his 
gnndson,  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D. 

Altboi^^  the  two  Edwardses  were  m  various  partic- 
vlais  dittimilar,  yet  in  many  respects  there  was  a 


striking  resemblance  between  them.  Dr.  Samuel  Mil. 
ler,  of  Princeton,  says  "  the  son  greatly  resembled 
his  venerable  father  in  metaphysical  acuteness,  in  ar- 
dent piety,  and  in  the  purest  exemplariness  of  Chris- 
tian deportment."  The  son,  like  the  £ither,  was  a 
tutor  in  the  college  where  he  bad  been  a  student ;  was 
first  ordained  over  a  prominent  church  in  the  town 
where  his  maternal  grandfather  had  been  the  pastor ; 
was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  opinions ; 
was  afterwards  the  minister  of  a  retired  parish ;  was 
then  president  of  a  college,  and  died  soon  after  his  in- 
auguration. His  memoir  states  that  both  the  father 
and  the  son  preached  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  Jan- 
uary preceding  their  death  from  the  text,  ^'  This  year 
thou  Shalt  die."    (E.  A.  P.) 

Edwards,  Jostiii,  D.D.,  an  emhient  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Westhampton, Mass.,  April 
26, 1787.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  1810 ;  en- 
tered the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover  March, 
1811,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in 
the  same  place  December  2, 1812.  In  1825  he  was  one 
of  the  sixteen  who  founded  the  ''American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance."  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Salem-Street  Church,  Boston,  January  1, 
1828,  but  resigned  August  20,  1829,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  as  secre- 
tary. His  zeal,  wisdom,  and  activity  contributed,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  agency,  to  diflfuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Temperance  reform  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  Professor  of  Theology'  in  the  Seminary 
in  New  York  in  February,  1886,  and  President  of  the 
Seminary  at  Andover,  1887.  He  accepted  the  latter 
appointment.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
newly-formed  American  and  Foreign  Sabbath  Union, 
and  in  this  service  he  spent  several  laborious  and  emi- 
nently useful  jrears.  He  died  July  24, 1853.  He  pub- 
lished An  Address  before  the  Rhetorical  Society  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  (1824) : — An  Address 
at  the  laying  of  the  comer'-etone  of  the  new  meeting-house 
in  Andover  (1826)  i-^A  Letter  to  the  friends  of  Temper- 
ance  mi  Mass.  (1886) : — Permanent  Temperance  DocU' 
mentSj  a  series  of  papen  (1880-86) : — Permanent  Doc- 
uments,  a  series  of  jiapers  on  The  Sabbath;  and  numer- 
ous tracts  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  a  com- 
pendious Commentary  (N.  T.  and  part  of  O.  T. ;  Amer. 
Tract  Societ}')*  His  life  was  full  of  varied  but  always 
consecrated  labor,  and  few  men  have  contributed  more 
largely  to  promote  Chrbtian  ethics  in  America  by  lay- 
ing their  foundation  wisely  in  true  religion.  See  Hal- 
leck.  Life  of  Justin  Edwards  (Amer.  Tract  Society) ; 
and  Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  572. 

Ed^Rrards,  Morgan,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Trevethin  parish,  Wales,  May  9,  1722.  He  com- 
menced preaching  in  1738,  supplied  for  seven  yean  a 
small  congregation  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  thence 
removed  to  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he  wiis  pastor  for  nine 
yean.  After  spending  one  year  more  at  Bye,  in  Sus- 
sex, he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  May,  1761,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1772  he  removed  to  Newark,  Del.,  and  preached  to  sev- 
eral vacant  churches  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Bevolntion.  After  the  war  he  delivered  lectures  on 
divinity  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  well  as  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  New  En- 
gland. He  died  January  28, 1795.  Besides  various 
manuscripts,  he  left  behind  him  forty-two  volumes  of 
sermons.  He  published  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons, addresses,  pamphlets,  etc. — Sprague,  il  mi.  vi,  82. 

Bd^Rrards,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
A.B.  in  1605,  and  A.M.  in  1609.  He  did  not  become 
a  Nonconformist,  but  yet  was  always  a  Puritan  in 
theology.  "  I  never,"  says  he,  "had  a  canonical  coat, 
declined  subscription  for  many  yean  before  the  Par- 
liament, though  I  practised  the  old  conformity ;  much 
less  did  I  bow  to  the  altar  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus," 
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etc.  He  was  lectnnr  at  Hertford,  and  afterwards  in 
London.  When  the  Long  Parliament  declared  against 
Charles  I  he  sided  with  them,  but  when  the  Independ- 
ents came  into  power  he  opposed  them  with  great  vir- 
nlence  both  by  writing  and  acting.  He  published 
Recuotu  agcuMi  the  Independent  Government  of  partial^ 
lar  CongregatUmt  (1641,  4to): — Antapologia^  or  aftdl 
answer  to  the  apologetieal  Narration  of  Mr.  Goodiryn, 
Mr,  Nye^  Mr.  Sympeon^  Mr,  Burroughs,  Mr.  Bridge, 
Members  of  the  AssenMy  of  Divines,  wherein  are  han- 
dled many  of  the  Controversies  of  these  Times  (1644,  4to : 
the  chief  design  of  this  worli  we  learn  from  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  it:  "This  Antapologia,"  says  he,  "  I 
here  recommend  to  you  for  a  true  glass  to  l^hold  the 
faces  of  Presbytery  and  Independency  in,  with  the 
beauty,  order,  and  strength  of  the  one,  and  the  deform- 
ity, disorder,  and  weakness  of  the  other") : — Gangra- 
na,  or  a  Catalogue  and  discovery  of  many  of  the  Errors, 
Heresies,  Blasphemies,  and  pernicious  Practices  of  the 
Sectaries  of  this  Time  (1645,  4to) : — Gangrcena,  part  ii 
(1646,  4to): — Gangrcena,  part  iii: — The  casting  down 
of  the  last  and  strongest  hold  of  Satan,  or  a  Treatise 
against  Toleration  (part  i,  1647) :  —  Of  the  particular 
I'isUnlify  of  the  Church  .—A  Treatise  of  the  Civil  Power 
in  Ecdesiastuxds,  and  of  Suspension  from  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  un- 
known. He  professed  himself  "  a  plain,  open-hearted 
man,  who  hated  tricks,  reserves,  and  designs ;  zealous 
for  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  Directory,  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  singing  of  psalms,  etc.,  and  so  ear- 
nest for  what  he  took  to  be  the  truth  that  he  was  usu- 
ally called  in  Cambridge  young  Luther."  —  Kippis, 
Biog.  Brit,  vol.  v. 

Bd^Rrards,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  Arminian 
divine,  bom  at  Coventry,  England,  in  1729 ;  entered 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  (of  which  ho  became  fellow), 
in  1747 ;  master  of  the  Free  School,  and  rector  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Coventry,  in  1758 ;  vicar  of  Nunea- 
ton, Warwickshire,  in  1770 ;  and  died  in  1785.  His 
principal  writings  are,  (1.)  The  Doctrine  of  irresistible 
Grace  proved  to  heme  no  Foundation  m  the  Writings  of 
the  New  Testament  (Camb.  1759,  8vo) :— (2.)  Prolegom- 
ena in  lU^ros  veteris  Testamenti  poeticos  (Cantab.  1762, 
8vo). 

EdiKrards,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  May  14, 1669,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  July  4, 1691,  and  was  or- 
dained May,  1694,  as  pastor  in  fiast  Windsor,  which 
relation  he  sustained  until  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1758. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  father  of  the  distinguished  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  published  but  one  sermon  (Election  Ser- 
mon, 1782>~Sprague,  Annals,  i,  230. 

Edwy,  sornamed  the  Fair,  eldest  son  of  king  Ed- 
mund, succeeded  his  uncle  Eldred  as  king  of  England 
in  955,  while  his  brother  Edgar  became  viceroy  of 
Mercia.  Edwy  had  married  Alfriga,  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  matron,  and  was  affectionately  attached  to 
his  young  wife.  The  monks,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Dunstan  and  archbishop  Odo,  had,  during  the 
reign  of  Eldred,  exerted  a  great  influence  at  the  conrt ; 
but  the  young  king  rejected  their  councils,  and  this 
appears  to  have  made  them  jealous  of  Alfriga,  believ- 
ing her  to  be  the  cause  of  this  change ;  and  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  the  king  left  his  court 
for  a  time,  Dunstan,  who  had  watched  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  revenge  himself  on  the  queen,  rushed  to  her 
chamber,  tore  the  king  from  her  arms,  and  brought 
him  back  to  his  courtiers.  In  revenge  for  this  indig- 
nity, Edwy  not  only  banished  Dunstan  (956),  but  ex- 
tended his  hatred  to  the  monks  generally.  Odo  de- 
clared the  marriage  unlawAil,  carried  the  queen  a  pris- 
oner to  Ireland,  and  ordered  her  face  to  be  branded 
with  a  red-hot  iron.  Her  wounds  soon  healing,  she 
recovered  her  former  beauty,  and  returned  to  Glou- 
cester. Here  she  was  discovered  by  Odo*s  emissaries, 
and  was  treated  with  such  craelty  as  to  cause  her 


death.  When  Edwy  attempted  to  resiat  this  violence 
of  the  monka,  Odo  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him 
with  Edgar,  supported  by  the  Mercians  and  Northnnk- 
brians,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  larger  part  of  his 
kingdom— all  England  north  of  the  Thames.  He  sui^ 
vived  the  partition  of  his  kingdom  only  a  few  months, 
and  died  before  the  end  of  the  year  959.  While  the 
monks  represent  king  Edwy  as  licentious  and  a  mal- 
administrator, Huntingdon,  who  was  no  party  in  the 
quarrel,  gives  him  a  handsome  character,  reports  that 
the  country  flourished  under  his  administration,  and 
that  Odo  and  Dunstan  became  his  enemies  because  ho 
was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  aeverity  of  monastic 
rulers. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genir.  xv,  692 ;  Mackin- 
tosh, History  ofEnglani,  i,  55  sq. ;  Wright,  Biograpkia 
Brit,  LU.  (A.  S.  P.)  480  sq. ;  Collier,  Ecdes,  History,  i, 
430  sq. ;  Edinb.  Rev.  xxv  and  xlii. 

Sdzardl,  Bsra,  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Hamburg  June  28, 1629.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Leipzig,  Wittenberg,  and  Tubingen,  and,  in  order 
to  become  still  more  proficient,  visited  many  of  the 
larger  cities,  as  Zwickau,  where  he  studied  under 
Daum ;  Basle,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instmction  of 
Buxtorf  (q.  V.) ;  Strasburg,  Giessen,  Greifswald,  and 
also  Rostock,  where  he  was  made  a  licentiate.  On  his 
return  to  Hamburg  he  gave  instmction  in  Hebrew, 
and  became  famous  not  only  for  his  learning  in  the 
Oriental  tongues,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  Tal- 
mudic  literature  and  Hebrew  antiquities,  but  also  for 
his  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Romanists.  He 
died  January*  1, 1708.  Most  of  the  works  of  Edzardi 
remain  in  MS.  form.  The  only  book  mentioned  by 
Grasse  is  Consensus  Antiquit,  Judauxe  c.  explicat,  chris- 
tiastorum  super  Jerem.  sacHi,  5,  6,  Hdfr.  RalA,  (Hamb. 
1670,  fol.). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biograph.  Generale,  xv,  693 ; 
Grilsse,  AOgem,  IMerargeschichte,  vi,  886.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Edsardi,  Bara  Heinrich,  a  theologian  and  his- 
torian, son  of  Sebastian  Edzardi,  was  bom  at  Hamburg 
Jan.  28, 1703.  Although  his  life  was  very  short  (he 
died  Feb.  4, 1733),  he  left  a  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  Schwedische  Kirchengesduchfe  (Alto- 
na,  1720,  8vo) :  —  Ordnung  der  zehn  Gehote  in  Lutheri 
Catei^ismo  (Uambui^,  1721, 8vo) : — DispiUatio  de  Cycno 
ante  moriem  non  canente  (Wittenb.  1722, 4to) : —  Wakre 
Lehrt  von  der  Gnademoahl  (1721,  4to). — ^Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biogr,  Ginerale,  xv,  694.     (J.  H,  W.) 

Edzcurdi,  Gheorg  EUeser,  son  of  Esra  Edzardi, 
known,  like  his  father,  as  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  January  22, 1661.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Giessen,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Worms, 
where  he  held  many  disputations  with  the  Rabbis. 
After  a  joumey  through  Germany,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  history  at  the  g}'mna8ium  in 
Hamburg.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  professor  of  He- 
brew, and  in  this  department  became  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  father,  and,  like  him,  was  zealous  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  died  July  23, 1727.  Be- 
sides treatises  on  the  Talmud,  we  have  from  him  Ex~ 
cerpta  Gemarm  Babylonica. — ^Hoefer,  AoKt;.  Biog.  Gener. 
XV,  698;  Gras8e,iiferdf^e«?AicA^e,  vi,886.    (J.H.W\) 

Edzcurdi,  Johann  Eara,  a  German  historian, 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Hebraist  Georg  Eliezcr, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  June  23, 1662.  He  studied  iX 
his  own  native  place,  at  Giessen,  and  at  the  leading 
universities  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He  was 
for  a  time  an  instractor  at  Rostock,  and  •on  his  return 
to  Hamburg  was  called  to  London  to  preside  as  pastor 
over  the  evangelical  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He 
died  Nov.  15, 1713.  Besides  a  Funeral  Oration  to  Queen 
Mary^  he  left  in  MS.  a  History  of  the  Church  ofEngUmd, 
—Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Genir.  xv,  693.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Edzardi,  Sebaatlan,  youngest  son  of  Esra,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  August  1, 1673.  When  only  eight- 
een years  old  he  went  to  Holland  and  England,  and 
soon  after  entered  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
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vtien  he  rec^Ted  his  M.A.  degree  in  1695.  He  then 
entered  npon  the  study  of  theology,  but  in  1696  was  ap- 
pointed profeflflor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  the  Ham- 
borg  Gymnasiixm.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
bat  his  zeal  for  the  Lutherans  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Reformed,  whom  lie  believed  insincere  in  their  profes- 
sions, en^^^  him  in  long  and  violent  controversies. 
The  king  of  Fmsaia,  Friediich  I  (in  1705),  ordered  five 
of  Edzavdi's  dissertations  written  against  the  Reform- 
ed to  be  burned  at  Berlin  bv  the  hand  of  the  sheriff 
(W^h,  Ketter-IIiMorie,  i,  612  sq. ;  iii,  1087  sq.).  But 
this  punishment  was  of  no  avail  with  Edzardi.  He  eyen 
went  so  fitr  as  to  impeach  the  character  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Halle,  which  he  called  HdUe  (Tartarus).  After 
the  death  of  his  fkther  he  aided  his  brother  Georg  £li- 
eser  in  his  efforts  for  the  conyersion  of  the  Jews.  He 
died  Jane  10, 17S6.  A  complete  catalogue  of  his  nu- 
merous polemical  writings  may  be  found  in  Thiessen, 
Vertuck  e.  GeUkrt,  Gesch,  von  Hambtirg,  Th.  i,  139-154, 
and  in  Holler's  dmbria  LiUrata,  i,  147-151.  His  lead- 
ing dissertations  against  a  union  with  the  Reformed 
vere,  Disaertat.  de  ttmone  cum  RfformafU  hodiemitfit' 
$iemda  (Hamb.  1703,  4to) : — DitUr,  de  caus.  unionit  a 
CaMmiams  qvania  (Hamb.  1704,  4to) : — Pelagianismvs 
Cahimcmontm  eommonstratuM  (Hamb.  pTiteb.]  1705, 
4to) : — MtadchaitmMM  Cakrimanor.  commonsiratus,  una 
eafli  contectcaio :  mtUum  esse  eccL  e.  CaUin.  umoni  locum 
(Hamb.  1705,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioffr.  Ghtir,  xv, 
694 ;  Fnhrroann,  ffandtcdrlerb.  d.  KtrckfOfgeaeh.  i,  672 ; 
Aschhach,  AUffem,  Kirehen-Leadbon^  ii,  495 ;  Schrockh, 
Kirdkenpewckickte  8.  d.  Reform,  vlii,  281,  282;  Gr&sse, 
AU^em.  LUerdryuMehie,  vi,  886.     (J.  H.  W.) 

EfFectnal  Galling.    See  Call. 

£fiectaal  Pbayeb  is  the  rendering  of  an  expres- 
non  which  occurs  James  v,  16 :  **  The  ej/ectual  Jervent 
(tnfrfovfdvrf)  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
macfauj*  The  yerb  twpyifti  (the  root  of  the  English  en- 
erg^y,  thus  translated,  signifies  to  work  in,  produce, 
efiect  (intrsnaitiyely.  Matt,  xiy,  2;  Mark  yi,  15;  or 
transitiyely,  1  Cor.  xii,  6 ;  GaL  iii,  5 ;  Ephes.  i,  11 ; 
PhiL  ii,  13';  or  m  the  "  middle  voice,"  Rom.  vii,  5 ;  2 
Cor.  i,  6;  iy,  12;  GaL  y,  6;  Ephes.  iu,  20;  Col.  i,  29; 
1  Thess.  ii,  13;  2  These,  ii,  7).  The  participle  here,  if 
regarded  as  used  in  a  neuter  sense,  adjectiyely,  would 
lignify  cperativej  efftctivt,  and  such  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  most  commentators  (see  Wolfii  Curve,  in  loc, 
for  the  yiews  and  discussions  of  the  older  writers) ; 
but  this  produces  a  tautology  with  the  context  (iroXi) 
hxviL,  '*  ayaileth  much"),  which  sll  efforts  haye  failed 
to  remoye  (such  as  that  of  Meyer,  who  renders  adyerb- 
islly,  *^The  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  ayaUs  much,  in 
Ikat  it  teorkt  [indem  es  wirkt],'*  i.  e.  in  its  efiiciency 
(ao  Alfbrd,  in  loc.).  It  is  better  (with  Vatablns,  Ham- 
mond, Whitb}',  Macknight,  Doddridge,  and  Clarke,  to 
regard  it  as  jposnre,  in  its  literal  sense,  inwrought,  im- 
plying both  earnest  unction  and  diyine  influence,  not 
foil  inspiration  (although  the  example  of  Elijah  ad- 
daced  in  the  following  verse  would  almost  wsrrant 
tibat),  bnt  such  an  afflatus  as  accompanies  the  suppli- 
catioos  of  the  belieying  suppliant.     See  Prayer. 

EflBcacious  Grace.    See  Grace;  Jaksehism. 

"ESronteB,  an  obscure  Transylyanian  sect  of  the 
oxteenth  century,  who  not  only  denied  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but,  among  other  fooleries,  cut  their  foreheads 
and  anointed  them  with  oil  as  a  mode  of  initiation. 
Hence  their  name  ^^exfrons'* — out  of  the  brow  (Eadie, 
£ecl.  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 

XSfiuBion  OF  THE  Holy  Spirft.   See  Pentecost. 

Egbert  or  Ecbert,  archbishop  of  York,  was  a 
bieeher  of  Eadbert,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  a 
popil,  and  later  a  friend,  of  Beda.  As  teacher  at  the 
csthedral  school  of  York,  he  became  celebrated  for  ex- 
ieniive  knowledge  and  for  his  Christian  character. 
AoMug  those  who  were  educated  at  this  school  were 
Akuin  and  Aclbert.     He  became  bishop  of  York  in 


7dl,  and  soon  after,  in  785,  York  was  made  an  arch- 
bishopric, with  metropolitan  power  oyer  all  bishoprics 
north  of  the  riyer  Humber.  Eyen  as  bishop  and  arch^ 
bishop  he  continued  to  give  instruction  at  the  cathe- 
dral school.  He  founded  a  library  at  York  which 
gained  great  repatation,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  He  died  in  767,  leaylng  a  Dia- 
logut  de  EoeUaiaMtiea  Inttkutiom  (Dublin,  1664 ;  Lond. 
1683;  also  in  Galland's  Bibl  Pair,  xiti,  266),  and  a 
collection  of  canonical  prescriptions,  De  jure  iocerdo- 
taU,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant  (Mansi, 
xii,  fol.  411-431).  The  treatise  De  Remediit  pecccUorum 
(Mansi,  xii,  489)  is  probably  an  extract  from  the  work 
Just  named  by  some  other  writers.  Some  penitential 
books  haye  also  been  ascribed  to  Egbert,  but  falsely.^ 
Mosheim,  Ch,  Hitt.  ii,  15 ;  Collier,  Eccl  Hist,  of  JEnff. 
land,  yol.  i ;  Wright,  Biog,  Brit.  Lit.  Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
riod,  p.  297 ;  Hersog,  ReaUEncyU.  iii,  658 ;  Hoefer,  Sir 
ograpMe  Generate,  xy,  700. 

Egbert,  Saint,  was  bom  in  the  7th  century.  He 
was  a  monlc  in  the  conyent  of  Rathmelsing,  and  in  644, 
when  seized  with  the  plague,  ho  made  a  yow  that,  in 
case  of  recovery,  he  would  leave  his  country  and 
preach  the  Gospel  among  the  pagans.  He  accordingly 
set  out  as  a  missionary  for  Germany,  but  was  by  a 
tempest  compelled  to  return.  He  then  took  up  his 
abode  among  the  monks  of  the  island  of  Hy,  from 
where  he  sent  as  missionaries  to  Friesland,  first,  the 
learned  monk  Wictbert,  snd,  when  this  one  returnee* 
after  two  years  of  fruitless  labor,  twelve  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Egbert  had  a  prominent  share  in  kindling  that 
remarkable  missionary  zeal  which  distinguished  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  8th  century.  He  introduced,  in 
716,  into  the  monastery  of  Hy  the  Roman  manner  of 
celebrating  Easter,  and  the  Roman  tonsure.  He  died 
in  729.—  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  A  vgl.  ui,  27 ;  v,  10, 11,  28 ; 
Herzog,  Rtal-Encykl.  iii,  658.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Egede,  Hans,  an  eminent  Dsnish  missionary, 
called  the  '*  apostle  of  Greenland,"  wss  bom  at  Har- 
stadt,  Norway  (which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Den- 
mark), Jan.  31, 1686,  and  became  pastor  st  Drontheim 
in  1707.  Here  he  conceived  the  project  of  a  mission 
to  Greenland,  having  derived  from  a  history  of  Nor- 
way the  impression  that  formerly  there  had  been  Chris- 
tians in  Greenland,  where  now  there  were  only  hea- 
thens. **  Egede,  after  receiving  some  suggestions  to 
this  effect  from  a  friend  in  Bergen,  became  so  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject  that  he  wrote  to  the  bishops  of 
Bergen  and  Drontheim  in  1710,  proposing  an  expedi- 
tion to  convert  the  Greenlanders ;  and  on  its  striking 
him  that  such  a  recommendation  would  come  with  sn 
ill  grsce  from  one  who  did  not  ofier  to  undertake  it 
himself,  he  made  the  offer,  supposing,  however,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  as  it  was  war-time,  and  the  expe- 
dition would  require  some  money,  the  proposal  would 
not  be  accepted.  He  received  in  reply  a  strange  let- 
ter from  the  bishop  of  Drontheim,  Krog,  in  which  the 
prelate  suggested  that '  Greenland  was  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  America,  and  could  not  be  very  far  fh>m  Cuba 
and  Hispaniola,  where  there  was  found  such  abun- 
dance of  gold ;'  concluding  that  it  was  very  likely  that 
those  who  went  to  Greeidand  would  bring  home  *  in- 
credible riches.'  Egede  had  made  this  offer,  very 
oddly,  without  acquainting  his  wife ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  became  aware  of  it,  by  the  receipt  of  the  bbhop's 
letters,  she,  with  her  mother  and  his  mother,  assailed 
Egede  with  such  strong  remonstrances,  that,  he  says 
in  his  own  account,  he  was  quite  conquered,  and  re- 
pulsed his  folly  with  a  promise  to  remain  in  the  land 
which  *God  had  placed  him  in' "  (£>^.  Cyclop.).  Soon 
after,  his  wife,  however,  gave  her  consent.  In  1717 
he  threw  up  his  benefice  at  Yaagen,  and  went  with  his 
fkmily  to  Bergen,  endeavoring  to  found  a  company  to 
tnde  with  Greenland.  The  merchants  did  not  re- 
ceive this  projject  favorably,  and  Egede  determined  to 
lay  his  planp  before  the  king  at  Copenhagen.    "  Fred- 
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erick  IV  of  Denmark,  yrho  had  already,  in  1714,  found- 
ed a  college  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  sent 
Egede  back  to  Bergen  with  his  approbation ;  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  to  which  Egede  put  down  his  name 
for  the  first  subscription  of  800  dollars,  and  finally,  on 
May  8, 1721,  a  ship  called '  Haabet,'  or  *  The  Hope,'  set 
sail  ft>r  Greenland,  with  forty-six  souls  on  board,  in- 
cluding £gede  and  his  family.     On  the  8d  of  July,  af- 
ter a  dangerous  voyage,  they  set  foot  on  shore  at  Baala- 
reyier,  on  the  western  coast,  and  were,  on  the  whole, 
hospitably  received  by  the  natives.    The  very  appear- 
ance of  the  Greenlanders  at  once  put  a  negative  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  descended  from  the  North- 
men, and  their  language,  which  it  was  now  the  mis- 
sionary's business  to  learn,  was  found  to  be  entirely  of 
a  different  kind,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  related  to  that 
spoken  by  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador.     The  climate 
and  the  soil  were  both  harsher  and  ruder  than  the 
Norwegians  had  expected,  and  the  only  circumstance 
that  was  in  their  favor  was  the  character  of  the  inhab- 
i tints,  which,  though  at  first  excessively  phlegmatic, 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  that  their  feelings  hiid  been 
frozen,  was  neither  cruel,  nor,  as  was  found  by  further 
experience,  unadapted  to  receive  religious  impressions. 
For  some  years  the  mission  had  a  hard  battle  for  life. 
The  settlers,  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food  by  fishing 
and  the  chase,  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  supply 
of  provisions  sent  them  by  annual  store-ships  from 
Denmark,  and  when  this  supply  was  delayed,  were  re- 
duced to  short  rations  and  the  dread  of  starvation. 
On  one  occasion  even  Egede's  courage  gave  wa}%  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  the  mission  and 
return  to  Europe  unless  the  provisions  arrived  within 
fourteen  da^'s.    His  wife  alone  opposed  the  resolution, 
and  refused  to  pack  up,  persisting  in  predicting  tliat 
the  store-ship  would  arrive  in  time ;  and,  ere  the  time 
had  elapsed,  the  ship?,  which  had  missed  the  coast, 
found  their  way,  and  brought  tidings  that,  rather  than 
give  up  the  attempt  to  Christianize  Greenland,  the 
king  had  ordered  a  lottery  in  fiivor  of  it,  and,  on  the 
lottery's  failing,  had  imposed  a  special  tax  on  Denmark 
and  Norway  under  the  name  of  the  Greenland  Assess- 
ment.    In  1727  the  Bergen  company  for  trading  with 
Greenland  was  dissolved,  Arom  the  losses  it  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  Danish  government  then  resolved  on 
founding  a  colony  in  Greenland,  and  sent  in  1728  a 
ship  of  war,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Major  Paars.     The  soldiers  grew  mutinous 
when  they  saw  to  what  a  country  they  had  been  sent, 
and  Egede  found  his  life  in  more  danger  from  his  coun- 
trymen than  it  had  ever  been  fh)m  the  natives.     The 
death  of  king  Frederick  IV,  in  1731,  occasioned  a 
change  of  affairs.     The  new  king,  Christian  IV,  deter- 
mined to  break  up  the  colony  and  recall  all  his  sub- 
jects from  Greenland,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
chose  to  remain  of  their  own  f^ee-wiil,  to  whom  he 
gave  directions  that  provisions  were  to  be  allowed  for 
one  year,  but  that  they  were  to  be  led  to  expect  no 
further  supply.     Egede  had  then  been  ten  years  in 
Greenland,  and  his  labors  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
His  eldest  son  Paul,  who  was  a  boy  of  twelve  when 
they  landed,  had  been  of  much  assistance  in  learning 
the  language  and  in  other  ways;  his  wife  and  the 
younger  children  had  aided  greatly  in  producing  a  fa- 
vorable effect  on  the  natives,  who  had  seen  no  Euro- 
peans before  except  the  crews  of  the  Dutch  trading- 
vessels.     The  angekoks,  or  conjurors,  who  might  al- 
most be  called  the  priests  of  the  native  religion,  had 
been  awed,  some  into  respect  and  others  into  silence, 
by  the  mildness  and  active  benevolence  of  the  foreign 
angekok ;  the  natives  had  seen  with  wonder  the  inter- 
est he  took  in  their  welfare,  and,  if  they  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  new  doctrines  themselves,  had  not  forbidden 
them  to  th^  children,  of  whom  Egede  had  a  hundred 
and  fifty  baptized.     The  elder  Greenlanders,  when 
Ei^ede  told  them  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  asked  him 
to  pray  that  there  should  be  no  winter ;  and  when  he 


spoke  of  the  torment  of  fire,  said  they  should  prefer  it- 
to  frost.    Egede,  confirmed  by  his  wife,  resolved  to  re- 
main, and  this  resolution  greatly  increased  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Greenlanders,  who  knew  that  it  could 
only  proceed  from  zeal  in  their  behalf.     The  king  of 
Denmark,  unable  to  resist  his  constancy,  sent  another 
year's  provision  beyond  what  he  had  promised,  and 
finally,  in  1788,  announced  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  determined  to  devote  a  yearly  sum  to  the 
Greenland  mission.    A  dreadftil  trial  was  approach- 
ing.    The  Greenland  children,  of  whom  some  had  oc- 
casionally been  sent  to  Denmark,  almost  all  died  of 
the  small-pox.     Two  of  them  v/ere  returning  home 
from  Copenhagen  in  the  vessel  which  came  in  1738 ; 
one  of  them  died  on  the  voyage,  the  other  brought  the 
disorder  to  Greenland,  and  the  mortality  was  dreadful. 
From  September,  1788,  to  June,  1734,  the  contagion 
raged  to  a  degree  that  threatened  to  depopulate  Green- 
land.   When  the  trading-agents  afterwards  went  over 
the  country,  they  found  every  dwelling-house  empty 
for  thirty  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Danish  colony, 
and  the  same  devastation  was  said  to  have  extended, 
still  farther  south :  the  number  of  the  dead  was  com- 
puted at  8000.     That  winter  in  Greenland  offered  a 
combination  of  horrors  which  could  seldom  be  equal- 
led, but  they  were  met  with  admirable  constancy  by 
Egede  and  his  indefatigable  wife.    The  same  ship  that 
brought  the  small-pox  had  brought  the  assistance  of 
some  Moravian  missionaries.    In  the  year  1734  his  son 
Paul  Egede  returned  fh>m  Copenhagen,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  study,  and  tlie  elder  Egede,  finding  hia 
health  begin  to  fail,  applied  for  leave  to  return  home. 
The  permission  reached  him  in  1735,  but  his  return  was 
delayed  from  the  illness  of  his  wife,  who  longed  to  see 
her  native  land  again,  but  was  denied  that  gratifica- 
tion, dying  finally  in  Greenland  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1785,  at  the  age  of  62.     Egede  carried  her  cofBn 
with  him  to  Denmark,  and  she  was  buried  in  Copenha- 
gen, where  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whole 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city.     A  seminary  for  the  Green- 
land mission  was  established  there  in  1740,  and  Egede 
was  appointed  superintendent,  with  the  title  of  bishop. 
In  the  same  year  he  preferred  a  memorial  for  an  expe- 
dition to  be  sent  out  to  discover  the  lost  *  eastern  col- 
ony' of  the  old  Norwegians,  and  offered  to  accompany 
it  in  person,  but  the  proposal  was  not  adopted.     In 
1747  Egede  retired  Arom  his  office  at  Copenhagen,  and 
spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  the  house  of 
his  daughter  Christine,  who  was  married  to  a  clergy- 
man of  the  island  of  Falster.     While  he  was  at  Co^ 
penhagen  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  who  accom 
panied  him  to  Falster,  but  before  his  last  illness  he  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife  at  Copenhagen,  and  said  that  if  they 
would  not  promise  to  carry  this  wish  into  eflxsct,  he 
would  go  to  Copenhagen  to  die  there.     He  died  at 
Falster  on  the  5th  of  November,  1758"  (Eng.  Cydop,). 
He  wrote  two  books  on  the  history  of  his  life's  labors. 
The  first  was.  Relation  anffacunde  den  GrGnlandske  MU^ 
siont  Begyndelte  ogfonaUelte  (Copenh.  1738 ;  German, 
Hamb.  1748).    It  is  rich  in  materials,  but  dry  in  style. 
Irs  chief  recommendation  is  its  sincerity.     The  reader 
is  disposed  to  give  entire  confidence  to  the  missionan', 
who  not  only  tells  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  labored 
earnestly  in  his  vocation,  but  that  on  another  he  occu- 
pied himself  for  days  in  the  study  of  alchemy ;  who 
not  only  speaks  of  the  ardor  of  his  faith  at  times,  but 
tells  us  that  at  others  he  was  seized  with  a  hatred  of 
his  task  and  of  religion  altogether.     Den  gamh  Grdm- 
lands  nye  Perltufration  (Copenh.  1741-4)  was  trans- 
lated into  French  (1768),  and  into  English  in  1745,  un- 
der the  title  of  A  DeicripUon  of  Greenland,    The  trans- 
lation was  reprinted  in  1818.     It  comprises  his  obser- 
vations on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Green- 
land, and  the  mannen  of  its  inhabitants.     See  EngUtk 
Cyclnpadia^  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Seal-lMcykl.  iii,  659 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghiirale,  xv^  702 ;  Braner,  BfHrag  zntr 
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Gaek.  dor  H&dmbektknauf  (t>art  iii,  1889) ;  Rodelbach, 
OtTuU,  Bicgr,  (part  vi). 

Bgede,  Paul,  son  of  Han^,  was  born  at  Waagen, 
Norway;  went  to  Greenland  in  1720,  in  his  twelfth 
year ;  afterwards  stndied  at  Copenhagen ;  returned  to 
Greenland  in  1734;  finally-  left  it  in  1740,  and  was,  in 
reward  for  hia  labors,  appointed  chaplain  of  the  hospi- 
tal of  tb«  Holy  Ghoet,  member  of  the  College  of  Mis- 
FMHis,  director  of  the  Hospital  of  Orphans,  and  finally 
(1776)  bishop  of  Greenland.  Having  retired  to  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  pastor  Saabye,  he  did  not 
cease  to  urge  the  Danish  government  to  send  new  ex- 
peditions to  that  colony,  and  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
his  wisfaea  finally  complied  with.  Ho  died  June  8, 
17S9.  He  wrote  and  published  a  Greenland  grammar 
{Grammatica  Grcadandico-Lai.'Dan,,  Copenh.  1760) 
and  dictionary  {DieHxmarium  Gngnlandicum^Dano'La' 
tiiaim^  Copenh.  1754),  which  have  since  been  improvjBd 
by  Fabricios ;  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
langoage,  and  was  the  author  of  a  vrorkjEfterretmi^er 
on  GrdtUtmd  {Information  on  (7r0a»2aiu{,  Copenh.  1789), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Danish  litera- 
ture. It  gives  a  history  of  the  mission  from  1720  to 
1788  in  a  more  interesting  style  than  his  father  was 
Eifister  of. — Hoefer,  Kouv.  Bioffr,  Genir,  zv,  705. 

See  Heifer. 


Egg  (i^^*^i,  beytMth'y  so  called  from  its  wJUfenaat, 
itcv)  occurs,  in  the  plur.,  of  eggs  deserted  (Isa.  x,  14), 
of  the  eggs  of  a  bird  (Deut.  zzii,  6),  of  the  oetrich  (Job 
xxzix,  14),  or  the  cocliatrice  (Isa.  liz,  5).  See  Fowl  ; 
Ostrich  ;  Cockatrice.  It  is  apparently  in  this  last 
Mnse  that  an  egg  is  contrasted  with  a  scorpion  in 
Luke  xi,  12,  as  a  desirable  article  of  food.  Tlie  body 
of  the  scorpion  is  said  to  be  very  like  an  egg;  the 
head  can  scarcely  be  disttngnished,  as  it  appears  to  be 
joined  and  continued  to  the  breast.  Bochart  adduces 
authorities  to  prove  that  scorpions  in  Judaa  were 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  (Job  xxxix,  14 ;  Isa.  x,  14 ; 
Ux,  5).  The  paseage  in  Dent,  xxii,  6,  humanely  pro- 
hibits the  taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird  from  a  nest, 
and  is  similsr  in  its  nature  to  the  provision  respecting 
other  animsis  and  their  yonng  (Lev.  xxii,  28). 

Eggs  are  usually  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  the 
East,  and  are  served  up  with  fish  and  honey  at  their 
entertainments.     Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  poul- 
try seems  to  have  been  bred  in  abundance,  and  the 
most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  eggs  were  hatched  by  artificial  means, 
and  which,  from  the  monuments,  we  have  reason  to 
infer,  was  known  and  practised  there  at  a  very  early 
period.    At  the  present  time  there  are  as  many  as  four 
haodred  and  fifty  of  these  establishments,  which,  be- 
ing heavily  taxed,  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment.    The  proprietors  of  these  egg-ovens  make 
tbe  round  of  the  villages  in  their  vicinity,  and  collect 
e^s  from  the  peasants,  which  are  given  in  charge  to 
the  rearers,  who,  without  any  previous  examination, 
place  all  they  receive  on  mats  strewed  with  bran,  in  a 
mom  eleven  feet  square,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  about 
four  feet  high,  over  which  is  a  chamber  of  the  same 
size,  hot  with  a  vaulted  roof,  about  nine  feet  high ;  a 
small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof  ad- 
mitting light  during  tlie  warm  weather,  and  another 
of  larger  diameter  immediately  below,  communicating 
with  the  oven,  through  whose  ceiling  it  is  pierced. 
By  this  the  man  descends  to  observe  the  eggs ;  but  in 
tike  cold  season  both  openings  are  cloaed,  and  a  lamp 
b  kept  burning  instead,  another  entrance  at  the  front 
part  of  tbe  oven  being  then  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  shut  immediately  on  his  quitting  it.     In  the  up- 
per room,  the  fire  is  disposed  along  the  length  of  two 
trougfaa,  baaed  with  earthem  slabs,  reaching  from  one 
tide  to  tiie  other  against  the  ftont  and  back  walls.     In 
the  oven  the  eggs  are  placed  in  a  line  corresponding 
to  and  immediately  below  the  fire,  where  they  remain 
lialf  a  day.     They  are  then  removed  to  a-  warmer 


place,  and  replaced  by  others,  and  so  on,  till  all  have 
taken  their  share  of  the  warmest  positions,  to  which 
each  set  returns,  again  and  again,  in  regular  succes- 
sion, till  the  expiration  of  six  days.  They  are  then 
held  up  one  by  one  towards  a  strong  light,  and  if  the 
egg  appears  clear,  and  of  a  uniform  color,  it  is  evident 
it  has  not  succeeded ;  but  if  it  shows  an  opaque  sub- 
stance within,  or  the  appearance  of  different  shades, 
the  chicken  is  already  formed ;  and  these  last  are  all 
returned  to  the  oven  for  four  days  more,  their  positions 
being  changed  as  before.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  day  they  are  removed  to  another  oven,  over 
which,  however,  there  are  no  fires,  where  they  remain 
for  five  days  in  one  heap,  the  aperture  in  the  roof  be- 
ing closed  with  tow  to  exclude  air ;  after  which  they 
are  placed  separately  about  one,  two,  or  three  inches 
apart,  over  the  whole  snr&ce  of  the  mats,  which  are 
sprinkled  with  a  little  bran.  They  are  now  continu- 
ally turned  and  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  mats  to 
another  for  six  or  seven  days,  all  air  being  carefully 
excluded,  and  are  constantly  examined  by  one  of  the 
rearers,  who  applies  each  singly  to  his  upper  eyelid. 
Those  which  are  cold  prove  the  chickens  to  be  dead ; 
but  warmth  greater  than  that  of  tbe  human  skin  is  the 
favorable  sign  that  the  eggs  have  succeeded.  The 
average  temperature  maintained  is  from  100°  to  105°. 
The  manager,  having  been  accustomed  to  his  art  from 
his  youth,  knows  from  experience  the  exact  tempera- 
ture required  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  without 
having  any  instrument  like  our  thermometer  to  guide 
him.  Each  tna*amalf  or  set  of  ovens,  receives  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eggs  during  the  an- 
nual period  of  its  being  brought  into  use,  which  is  only 
during  about  two  or  three  months  in  the  Fpring.  Of 
this  number,  generally  one  quarter,  or  a  third,  fail  to 
be  productive ;  so  that  when  the  peasanto  bring  their 
eggs  to  be  hatched,  the  proprietor  of  the  ma'amal  re- 
turns one  chicken  for  every  two  eggs.  The  fowls  pro- 
duced in  this  way  are  inferior  both  in  size  and  flavor 
to  those  of  Europe  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypiiant,  ii, 
170,  Am.  ed. ;  Lane*s  Mod.  Egyptiant,  ii,  5). 

The  word  runabn,  cKaUamuth\  in  Job  vi,  6,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  ^'the  white  of  an  f^," 
is  so  rendered  by  the  Hebrew  interpreters,  and  the 
Targum,  or  rather,  "the  slime  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg." 
The  Syriac  interpretetion  gives  "a  testeless  herb," 
which  is  there  proverbially  used  for  something  unsa- 
vory or  insipid.     See  Purslaih . 

Egidio  Antoniui,  sumamed  of  Viterbo,  Latin 
patriarch  of  Constentinople,  was  boin  at  Viterbo  in 
the  second  half  of  the  15tb  century.  He  was  received 
into  the  order  of  the  hermite  of  St  Augustine  at  the 
early  age  of  ten  years ;  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  several  towns  of  Itely,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  epoch.  Hav- 
ing become  general  of  his  order  in  1507,  he  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  bishop  of  Vi- 
terbo, Kepi,  Castro,  and  Sutri.  In  1512  he  opened,  by 
order  of  pope  Julius  II,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  on 
this  occasion  severely  censured  the  corruption  prevail- 
ing in  the  Church,  and,  in  particular,  among  the  cler- 
g}%  In  1517  pope  Leo  X  sent  him  to  Germany,  and 
appointed  him  cardinal ;  in  the  following  year  he  was 
sent  as  papal  legate  to  Spain.  Egidio  was  well  versed 
in  the  Orientel  languages,  and  a  good  Latin  poet.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  to  the  first  three  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis and  to  several  psalms,  Latin  dialogues,  epistles,  and 
poems,  and  a  treatise  De  eccleaue  incremento.  Some  of 
these  works  are  given  in  Martene  et  Durand,^mp/t#- 
»ima  CottecUo  veterwn  monumenUntm,  torn.  iii. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biogr.  Genir,  xv,  718.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Egidins.    See  ^oidius. 

ZSgidiuB.     See  Gil  Juan. 

Bginhard  or  Einhard  (sometimes  also  called 
Agenhard  or  Alnhard),  the  biographer  of  Charle« 
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iftagne,  was  bon  about  770.  The  pUo«  of  hb  biith  is 
entirely  unknown.  At  an  earlj  age  be  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Al- 
cuin.  Eginhard  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor  to  a 
high  degree,  and  an  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor^s  children,  especially  the 
emperor^s  oldest  son  and  successor,  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire.  The  emperor  appointed  him  his  prirato  secre- 
tary, and  superintendent  of  public  buildings  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  Eginhard  aooompanied  the  emperor  in 
all  his  marches  and  journeys,  never  separating  from 
him  excepting  on  one  occasion  (806),  when  he  was 
dispatched  b}"*  Charlemagne  on  a  mission  to  pope  Leo, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  pope  for  the 
document  which  divided  the  empire  among  the  sons 
of  Charlemagne.  The  emperor  departed  in  his  case, 
as  in  that  of  Alcuin,  Angilbert,  and  some  other  friends, 
from  his  habit  not  to  cumulate  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  one  hand,  and  gave  to  him  the  abbeys  of  St.  Bavo 
and  Blandenberg  in  Ghent,  St.  Lerontius  in  Maestricht, 
Fritzlar  in  Germany,  St.  Wandreg^sil  in  France,  and 
others.  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  he  was  ap- 
|)ointed  preceptor  of  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire.  The  latter  presented  him  with  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  Odenwald,  the  centre  of  which  was  Mi- 
ehelstadt.  Here  Eginhard  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  retirement.  He  was  in  826  ordained  presbyter, 
and  in  827  assumed  as  abbot  the  direction  of  a  monas- 
tery at  Seligenstadt,  which  he  had  erected  upon  his  es- 
tates. As  his  wife  Emma  was  still  alive  at  this  time, 
he  appears  to  liave  agreed  with  her  to  consider  her 
only  as  a  sister.  The  report  that  his  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Charlemagne  is  probably  untrue.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  still  alive  in 
848.  He  probably  had  no  children,  and  the  claim  of 
the  counts  of  Erbach,  who  trace  their  descent  from 
him,  and  in  whose  castle  the  coffins  of  Eginhard  and 
his  wife  are  still  shown,  is  probably  unfounded.  The 
teputation  of  Eginhard  rests  chiefly  upon  his  life  of 
Charlemagne  {Vita  ei  CotwertaHo  Gloriotusimi  fmpe- 
rcUoris  Karoli  BegU  MagiU^  completed  about  820), 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important 
historical  work  of  a  biographical  nature  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages.  It  frequently 
served  as  a  model  for  other  biographies,  and  was  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  school-book.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Pertz  (1829),  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Afontimetda  Ger- 
mania  historica ;  another  edition,  with  valuable  notes 
and  documents,  was  published  by  Ideler,  L^Kn  u .  Wan- 
del  Karl's  det  Grosten  (Gotba,  1839,  2  vols.)  Another 
work,  the  Annates  Ret/um  Francorum,  Pippini,  Caroli 
Magni^  ffludouici  Imperatorii,  embraces  the  period 
fVom  741  to  829  (published  in  Pertz,  Mommenta,  vol. 
i).  The  first  part  (741-788)  is  based  on  the  Annals  of 
I/orsch ;  the  second  part  is  original.  He  also  wrote 
an  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  relics  of  St.  Marcellin 
and  St.  Peter  from  Kome  to  his  monastery  in  Seligen- 
stadt (/listoria  iranslatiofds  8t.  Marcellini  et  Petri^  in 
Acta  Sanctorum^  June  2).  His  Epittoke,  62  in  num- 
ber, are  also  of  considerable  value  in  a  historical  point 
of  view.  They  are  published  in  Weinkcns,  Egmhar- 
dus  vindicatut  (Francf.  1714).  Another  work,  Libellus 
de  adoranda  cruce^  is  lost  The  French  consider  the 
edition  of  Eginhard's  works  by  M.Teulot,  with  a  trans- 
lation and  life  of  Eginhard  (Paris,  1840-48,  2  vols.), 
to  be  the  best  and  most  complete. — Cave,  Hitl.  IM.^ 
anno  814 ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  cent,  viii,  chap,  ii,  note 
43;  Herzoff,  Real-Encykl.  iii,  725;  Dahl,  Ueber  Egin^ 
hard  und  Emma  (Darmstadt,  1817).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bg'lah  (Heb.  Eglah%  n^^^,  a  hei/er,  as  often; 
Sept.  AiyaK  and  'AyXa),  one  of  David's  wives  during 
his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Ith- 
ream  (2  Sam.  iii,  5 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  8).  B.C.  1045.  In 
both  lists  the  same  order  is  preserved,  Eglah  being  the 
sixth  and  last,  and  in  both  is  she  distinguished  by  the 
special  title  of  David's  **  wife.'*    According  to  the  an- 


cient Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qutett, 
Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  iii,  6 ;  vi,  23),  she  was  Michal  (q.  v.), 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to 
Ithream.  A  name  of  this  signification  is  common 
among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day. — Smith,  s.  v. 
See  also  Eolath. 

Egaaun  (Heb.  Egla'yim,  ui^^Vi,  two  pondt;  Sept. 
'AyoXci/itVulg.  GaUim)^  a  place  named  in  Isa.  xv,  8, 
apparently  as  one  of  the  mMt  remote  points  on  the 
iMundary  of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  tlie 
En-eolaim  (q.  V.)  of  Ezek.  zlvii,  10.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  'AyaXXf  I'/i,  AgaBeim)  say  that 
it  still  existed  in  their  day  as  a  village  (AiyoXXii^), 
eight  miles  south  of  Areoplis,  i.  e.  Ar-Moab.  Exact- 
ly in  that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak,  the  ancient 
Kir-Moab.  A  town  named  AgaUa  ("AyaXXa)  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in 
the  country  of  the  Arabians  {ArU,  xiv,  1,  4).  Some 
have  also  confounded  it  with  Gallim  (q.  v.).  De 
Saulcy  conceives  Eglaim  to  be  the  same  with  a  place 
which  he  names  Wady  Ajerrah,  not  far  north  of  the 
ruins  of  Kabbah,  but  on  slender  grounds  {Dead  Sea,  i, 
262,  270).     See  also  Eolath  ;  Eolon  8. 

Eglath  or  Eglah  (q.  v.),  in  the  phrase  rd^9 
h^d^U,  eglaif/  shelish^foh^ ,  Isa.  xv,  5;  Jer.  xlviii, 
84,  which  literally  signifies  a  heifer  o/*the  third  year ; 
Sept.  ddfiaXi^  rpclnyc  (but  v.  r.  aytXia  "LaXuria  in 
Jer.);  Vulg.  vittda  eoniemant;  A.V.  **a  heifer  three 
years  old;"  and  so  the  Targum,  and  most  modem  in- 
terpreters (Hitzig,  Umbreit,  etc.).  Others  (as  Kno- 
bel.  Wiper,  etc.)  understand  the  term  to  he  the  proper 
name  of  a  place  on  the  border  of  Moab,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Zoar,  Luhith,  and  Horonaim  (q.  v. 
respectively),  and  so  compare  it  with  the  Agalla  of 
Josephus  {Ant,  xiv,  1,  4)  and  the  Necla  (or  Jecla,  Ni- 
cXa  or  'UKXa")  of  Ptolemy  (v,  17,  5),  which  lay  in  this 
region  (Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hebr.  p.  931),  and  with  the 
modem  region  Ajlun  north  of  Jabbok  (Abulfeda,  Syr, 
18, 98 ;  Robinson,  Beiearch.  iii,  App.  p.  162),  as  the  last 
name  has  in  Arab,  the  same  signification  as  the  Heb. 
See  EoLAiM. 

Egliana,  Raphaei.,  also  called  Iconias,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Rilssicon,  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Zurich,  Dec.  28, 1659.  After  stud- 
ying theology  at  Znridi,  Geneva,  and  Basel,  he  for 
some  time  taught  school  at  Senders,  in  the  Veltlin 
(now  part  of  Lombardy) ;  but,  with  the  Protestants 
generally,  he  had  to  leave  thu  place  in  1586.  After 
working  for  some  time  as  teacher  and  **  diaconus"  in 
Winterscheid,  and  as  *'  paedagogus"  at  the  college  of 
the  alumni  at  Zurich,  he  was,  in  1592,  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  New  Testament  in  the  latter  city.  Bo- 
coming  absorbed  in  the  study  of  theoeophy  and  alche- 
my, he  spent  his  whole  property  in  experiments,  and 
in  1601  had  to  flee  on  account  of  debts  which  he  had 
contracted.  Through  the  intercession  of  his  friends 
he  obtained,  however,  permission  to  return,  and  an 
honorable  dismission.  He  went  to  Cassel,  where  land- 
grave Moritz,  himself  a  great  friend  of  alchemy,  ap- 
pointed him  teacher  at  the  court  school,  and  later, 
June  18, 1606,  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  From 
the  theological  faculty  of  this  university  he  received, 
in  1607,  the  title  of  D.D.  Subsequently  Moritz  also 
appointed  him  court  preacher  at  Marburg.  He  died 
May  20, 1622.  Eglinus  was  one  of  the  first  Reformed 
theologians  in  Hesse  where  landgrave  Moritz  and  his 
successors  endeavored  to  supplant  Lutheranism  by  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  his  creed 
a  number  of  small  essays,  the  most  important  of  which 
relate  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  is  one  of 
those  writers  in  whom  the  German  reformed  theolc^y 
became  more  scholastic  in  its  character,  and  was 
merged  in  the  stricter  Calvinistic  tendency.  In  1618 
Eglinus  wrote  an  apology  of  the  Rosicrucians,  of 
which  association  he  had  become  an  active  member. 
He  also  wrote  several  books  on  alchymy  and  on  the 
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ipocalypie.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by 
Seeder,  GrrmiSage  tu  oner  hen.  Gelehrten-Gesch, — 
Heppe,  in  Herzog,  Real'EHcyklopddief  xix,  456 ;  Ha- 
genbach,  Sittory  of  Doctrines  (edited  bv  Smith),  ii, 
175.    (A.J.S.) 

Eg'lon  (Heb.  Eghn^,  r^A?i  pl^ce  of  heifin,  q.  d. 
ribUme),  the  name  of  a  man,  and  also  of  two  places. 

1.  (Sept.  'EyX^fi,  Josephus  'EyXiuVfYulgate  £ffloHj) 
An  early  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii,  12  sq.),  who, 
aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites,  crossed 
the  Jordan  and  took  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  or  Jeri- 
cho (Josephus).  B.C.  1527.  Here  he  bnilt  himself  a 
palace  (Josephoa,  Ant.  v,  4, 1  sq.),  and  continued  for 
eighteen  years  to  oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
piid  him  tribnte  (Josephus).  Whether  he  resided  at 
Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during  the  summer 
months  (Judg.  iii,  20 ;  Josephus),  he  seems  to  have 
tinned  a  iiuniliar  intimacy  (awfiOri^y  Josephus,  not 
Jodg.)  with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite  (i/caviaCv  Jose- 
pbos)  who  lived  in  Jericho  (Josephus,  not  Judg.),  and 
who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents,  became  a  favorite 
cooitier  of  the  monarch.  Eglon  subdued  the  Israel- 
ites beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the  southern  tribes  on  this 
side  the  riTer,  and  made  Jericho  the  seat,  or  one  of  the 
Mats,  of  his  government.  This  subjection  to  a  power 
always  present  must  have  been  more  galling  to  the 
Israelites  than  any  they  had  previously  suffered.  At 
length  (B.C.  1509)  they  were  delivered,  through  the 
instrumentalitv  of  Ehud,  who  slew  the  Moabitish  king 
(Jodg.  iu,  12-^).  — Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Ehfd. 

2.  (Sept.  'EyXiitfi  v.  r.  AiXa/i,  but  in  Josh,  x,  'O^oX- 
Xofi ;  Vulgate  Eglonj  Aplon.')  A  city  in  the  maritime 
plain  of  Jodah,  near  Lachish  (Josh,  xv,  89),  formerly 
one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites  (xii,  12).  Its 
Amoritish  king  Debir  (q.  v.)  formed  a  confederacy 
with  the  neighboring  princes  to  assist  Adoni-zedek, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  in  attacking  Gibeon,  because  that 
city  had  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  the  Ibiaelites 
(Jodu  X,  3,  4).  Joshua  met  the  confederated  kings 
near  Gibeon  and  routed  them  (/osh,  x,  11).  Eglon 
was  soon  after  visited  by  Joshua  and  destroyed  (x,  84, 
35).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (finamati.  s.  v.  'EyXwif, 
Eglon)  erroneously  identify  it  with  OdoUam  or  Adul- 
LAM  (q.  v.),  and  say  it  was  still  **a  large  village,"  ten 
R.  miles  (Jerome,  twelve)  cast  of  Eleutheropolis,  being 
nuded  by  the  unaccountable  reading  of  the  Sept.  as 
above.  On  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza, 
nine  milea  from  the  former  and  twelve  from  the  lat- 
ter, are  the  ruins  of  Ajlan^  which  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Eglon  (Bobinson,  Reaearcha^  ii,  892).  The  site 
is  now  completely  desolate.  The  ruins  are  mere  shape- 
less heaps  of  rubbish,  strewn  over  a  low,  white  mound 
(Porter,  Hamdb.  for  Syria,  p.  262).  The  absence  of 
more  imposing  remains  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
private  houses,  like  those  of  Damascus,  were  built  of 
son-dried  bricks ;  and  the  temples  and  fortifications  of 
the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  the  district,  which  soon 
crumbles  away.  A  large  mound  of  rubbish,  strewn 
with  stones  and  pieces  of  pottery,  is  all  we  can  now 
expwt  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  in  this  plain 
(Van  de  Yelde,  Narraiictj  ii,  188 ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
AN>i,ii,356). 

3.  Another  important  place  of  this  name  (I'^PA!?), 
according  to  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  235),  is  mentioned  in 
Talmudical  authorities  as  situated  within  the  bounds 
of  Gad.  He  identifies  it  with  the  present  village  Ajhm^ 
one  mile  east  of  Rulat  er-Bubud,  or  Wady  Bejib,  which 
runs  parallel  with  Jebel  Ajlun  on  the  south  (see  Rob- 
inson's  Map,  and  comp.  Researcheiy  ii,  121).  The  vil- 
lage is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  rivulet  Jenne, 
and  contains  nothing  remarkable  except  a  few  ancient 
mosques  (Bnrckhar^t,  Syria,  p.  266). 

XSSoism.    See  Sblfukness. 

S'SSrpt  (or,  man  strictly,  .^:gypf,  since  the  word 


Is  but  Anglicized  from  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  Acyvwroc', 
jEffyptui),  a  region  important  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  more  closely  identified  with  Bible  incidents  than 
any  other,  except  the  Holy  Land  itself.  For  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  harmony  between  Scripture  history  and 
the  latest  results  of  Egyptological  research  (Brugsch, 
Aui  dem  Orient,  Berl.  18G4),  see  Yolck  in  the  DoqnUer 
ZeUschrift,  1867,  ii,  art.  2. 

I.  Names, — ^The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the  Heb. 
Bible  is  Mieraim^  fi?'!??^,  Mittra'yim  (or,  more  fully, 
'*  the  land  of  Mizraim").  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dnal, 
and  accordingly  it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural 
verb.  When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x,  6,  Mizraim  is  men- 
tioned as  a  son  of  Ham,  some  conclude  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by  de> 
scendants  of  Ham.  See  Mizraim.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  country 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of  the  Del- 
ta and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  been  com* 
monly  divided  at  all  times.  The  singular  Mazor^ 
^*i:S^,  Matsor',  also  occurs  (2  Kings  xix,  24 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  25;  perhaps  as  a  proper  name  in  Isa.  xix,  6; 
Mic.  vii,  12 ;  A.  Y.  always  as  an  appellative,  ^'  besieged 
city,"  etc.),  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates  Lower 
E^pt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning  the  whole 
I  country ;  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion. 
See  Mazob.  The  mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros 
together  (Isa.  xi,  11 ;  Jer.  xliv,  1, 15),  even  if  we  adopt 
the  explanation  which  supposes  3/tsnnm  to  be  in  these 
places  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Mcuor,  by  no  means 
proves  that,  since  Pathros  is  a  part  of  Egypt,  Mizraim, 
or  rather  Mazor,  is  here  a  part  also.  The  mention  of 
a  part  of  a  country  by  the  same  term  as  the  whole  is 
veiy  usual  in  Hebrew  phraseology.  This  designa- 
tion, at  all  events,  is  sometimes  used  for  Egypt  indis- 
criminately, and  was  by  the  later  Arabs  extended  to 
the  entire  oountxy.  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  6,  2)  says  that 
all  those  who  inhabit  the  country  call  it  Ilestre  (M{<r- 
T(nf),  and  the  Egyptians  AfestrcBans  (Mierrpaioi).  The 
natives  of  Modem  Egypt  invariably  designate  it  by 
the  name  Afisr,  evidently  cognate  with  its  ancient 
Heb.  appellation  (Hackett's  Illustra.  ff  Scripture,  p. 
120). 

Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  QH  y  "iK, ''  the  land 
of  Ham'*  (Psa.  cv,  28,  27;  comp.  Ixxviii',  51),  refer- 
ring to  the  son  of  Noah.  See  Hajc.  Occasionally 
(Psa.  Ixxxvii,  4;  Ixxxix,  10;  Isa.  11,  9)  it  is  poetical- 
ly styled  Rn'hah,  SH"^,  i.  e.  "the  proud"  or  "inso- 
lent."   See  Bahab.    The  common  ancient  Egyptian 


name  of  the  country  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 


KEM,  which  was  probably  pronounced  Chem ;  the  de- 
motic form  is  KEMI  (Brugsch,  Geographische  Inschri/' 
ten,  i,  78,  No.  862) ;  and  the  Coptic  forms  are  ChaoU  or 
Chemi  (Memphitic),  Kemi  or  Kimi  (Sahidic),  and  Kimi 
(Bashmuric).  This  name  signifies,  alike  in  the  an- 
cient language  and  in  Coptic,  "black,"  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  account  of 
the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp.  Plutarch,  De  Is. 
et  Osir.  c.  88).  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  rather 
a  representative  of  the  original  Heb.  name  Ham  (i.  e. 
Cham),  which  likewise  in  the  Shemitic  languages  de- 
notes stM-bumt,  as  a  characteristic  of  African  tribes. 
The  other  hieroglyphic  names  of  £g}'pt  appear  to  be 
of  a  poetical  character. 

The  Greek  and  European  name  (jt)  AiyvTroQ,  ^gyp' 
tm\  £g3'pt,  is  of  uncertain  origin  and  signification 
(Champollion,  VEgjjpte^  i,  77).  It  appears,  howev- 
er, to  have  some  etymological  connection  with  the 
modem  name  Cc^t,  and  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
"  land  of  the  Copts"  (the  prefix  a/-  being  perhaps  for 
a7a=ya7a  or  yfi).  In  Homer  the  Nile  is  sometimes 
ipdys.  iv,  851,  855;  ziv,  257,  258)  called  Egypt  (AN 
Twrrofi). 
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II.  Exteta  ctnd  Population, — Egypt  occupies  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  AfHca,  between  X.  lat.  31°  87' 
and  24P  1',  and  E.  long.  27°  13'  and  84°  12'.  On  the 
£.  it  is  bounded  by  Palestine,  Idumaia,  Arabia  PetrsBa, 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  On  the  W.,  the  moving  sands 
of  the  wide  Lib^'an  desert  obliterate  the  traces  of  all 
political  or  physical  limits.     Inhabited  Egypt,  how- 


ever, is  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Kile,  which,  hav* 
ing  a  breadth  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  is  enclosed 
on  both  sides  by  a  range  of  hills :  the  chain  on  the 
eastern  side  disappears  at  Mokattam,  that  on  the  west 
extends  to  the  sea.  Its  limits  appear  to  have  always 
been  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxi3C,  10; 
zxx,  6),  according  to  the  obviously  correct  rendering 


tgypi  nniier  iJj 

(»ee  Hiodol),  the  whola  country  U  jpoksn  of  u  ex-  i 
trading  bam  Higdol  to  Syenr,  wbich  indicates  the  1 
mat  limiu  to  the  cist  and  the  Bonth  na  it  present,  i 
Egygit  Menu,  howerer,  to  have  alway ■  been  bcld,  ex- 
ctft  by  tbe  modern  geogTaphBi*,  to  include  no  more 
(has  the  tract  irrigated  by  tha  Nile  lying  witbin  tbe 
limits  we  bare  fpeciAed.  Tbe  deaertt  nere  at  all 
Cimsiibolljdiirereiit  ftDm  the  valleir,  and  tbeir  tribes 
mre'or  leaa  independent  of  the  mien  of  Egypt.  SV' 
me,  now  Aiwkn,  is  alto  ssaigned  by  Greek  and  Am-  . 
bun  writers  aa  the  H.Dlhem  limit  of  Egypt.  Here  ' 
the  JJile  issaea  from  the  granite  rocks  of  tbe  cataracCSf 
ud  entera  Egypt  proper.  The  length  of  the  country, 
Iberelbre,  in  a  direct  line,  i>  456  geognphicil  miles,  i 
The  breadth  of  the  valley  between  Aswan  and  tbe 
Delta  ia  very  nueqaal ;  in  some  placea  the  innndations 
>f  tbe  Tirer  extend  to  the  foot  at  tbe  moantains ;  in 
Mber  porta  there  remuna  a  atrip  of  a  mile  or  two  in 
Ueadth,  which  tbe  water  never  covera,  and  which  it 
thoetore  alwari  dry  and  bairrn.  Originally  the  name 
^njri  dealgoated  only  this  vnlley  and  the  Delta :  bat 


at  a  later  period  it  came  to  include  alao  the  region  be> 
tween  this  and  the  Red  Sea  from  Berenice  to  Suez,  a 
strong  and  mountainous  tract,  with  only  a  few  ipota 
SH  for  tillage,  bnt  better  adapted  to  pasturage.  It  in- 
cluded also,  at  tbia  time,  the  adjacent  deiert  on  tha 
west,  as  far  as  to  the  oases,  those  fertile  and  inhabit, 
ed  Islanda  in  tbe  ocean  of  eand.  The  name  Mia, 
also,  waa  extended  so  as  to  cover  tbe  dirtiicta  between 
Peluainm  and  the  border  of  Palestine,  and  Arabia 
Petrna;  and  on  the  weat  It  included  tbe  adjacent  tract 
aa  br  as  to  the  great  deserti  of  Libya  and  Rsrcji,  a 
rpgion  of  aand  of  three  days'  Journey  east  and  neat, 
and  as  many  north  and  aoutb. 

Et7'pt,  in  the  extensive  sense,  contains  115,200 
square  geographical  miles,  yet  it  has  only  a  superfi. 
eies  of  about  9f>82  sqnare  geographical  milca  of  soil, 
which  the  Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertiliie. 
This  computation  includes  tbe  river  and  lakes  as  well 
aa  sandy  tracts  wblcb  can  be  inundated,  andtheirholo 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  la  no  mora 
than  about  S626  square  miles.    Ancientlj  S7E6  sqaaro 
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Biles  more  may  have  been  cultivated,  and  now  it 
would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim  about  1295  square 
miles.  These  computations  axe  those  of  Colonel  Ja- 
cotin  and  M.  Est&ve,  given  in  the  Memoir  of  the  for- 
mer in  tile  great  French  work  {Desaiption  de  VEgyptt^ 
2d  ed.  xvUi,  pt.  ii,  p.  101  sq.).  They  must  be  very 
nearly  true  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Lane  calculated  the  extent  of  the 
cultivated  land  in  A.D.  1375-6  to  be  5500  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  from  a  list  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
tovms  and  villages  appended  to  De  Sacy*s  Abd-AUatif, 
He  thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated.  M.  Mengin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in  1821,  but  since 
then  much  waste  territory  has  been  reclaimed  (Mrs. 
Poole,  EnglithDoman  in  Egypt^  i,  85).  The  chief  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  the  surface  in  the  times 
before  the  Christian  era  were  that  the  long  valley 
through  which  flowed  the  canal  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea  was  then  cultivated,  and  that  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  perhaps  extended  further  north  than  at  present. 

As  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  nothing  very 
definite  is  known.  Its  fertility  would  doubtless  give 
birth  to  and  support  a  teeming  population.  In  very 
remote  times  as  many  as  8,000,000  souls  are  said  to 
have  lived  on  its  solL  In  the  days  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
1ns  they  were  estimate  at  8,000,000.  Yolney  made 
the  number  2,300,000.  A  late  government  estimate  is 
8,200,000,  which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  below 
the  fact  (Bowring's  Report  om  Egypt  and  Candia^  p.  4). 
According  to  the  census  taken  in  1867,  the  inhabitants 
are  4,911,619.  Among  them  are  half  a  million  of 
Copts,  descendants  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  the 
country;  400,000  Bedouins;  250,000  Europeans  and 
Syrians ;  and  500,000  Turks.  In  Alexandria,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  scarcely  40,000  inhabitants 
were  counted,  whereas  at  present  that  city  contains 
800,000,  about  half  of  whom  are  Arabs  and  half  Euro- 
peans. The  nationality  of  the  latter  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  as  follows  (the  figures  represent  thou- 
sands): Greeks,  25;  Italians,  18;  French,  16;  Anglo- 
Maltese,  18 ;  Syrians  and  natives  of  the  Levant,  12 ; 
Germans  and  Swiss,  10 ;  various,  6.  Cairo,  the  cap- 
ital, contains  upwards  of  400,000  inhabitants ;  witli- 
in  its  walls  are  140  schools,  more  than  400  mosques, 
1166  caf6s,  65  public  baths,  and  11  bazars.  The  other 
towns  of  importance,  from  their  population,  are,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  Damietta,  45,000 ;  Rosetta,  20,000 ;  and 
in  Upper  Egypt,  Syout,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
numbering  2K),000  souls. 

III.  Geographical  D'.vigioru, — Under  the  Pharaohs 
Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  *'  the  two 
regions"  TA-TI?  called  respectively  '*the  Southern 
Region"  TA-RES,  and  '*the  Northern  Region"  TAME- 
U  IT.  There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of  Lower 
Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing  the  ptikefU, 
The  sovereign  had  a  special  title  as  ruler  of  each  re- 
gion: of  Upper  Egypt  be  was  SUTEN,  "king,"  and 
of  Lower  Egypt  SHEET,  "  bee,"  the  two  combined 
forming  the  common  title  SUTEN-SHEBT.  The  in- 
itial  sign  of  the  former  name  is  a  bent  reed,  which  il- 
lustrates what  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion in  Palestine  as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the 
Pharaohs  and  Egypt  (1  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
6;  Ezek.  xxix,  6):  the  latter  name  may  throw  light 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  a  bee  (Isa.  vii,  18).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned  be- 
fore Lower  Eg^^pt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  former 
in  the  pshent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter.  In  sub- 
sequent times  the  same  division  continued.  Manetho 
speaks  of  it  (ap.  Josephus,  c.  Apion.  i,  14),  and  under 
the  Ptolemies  it  still  prevailed.  In  the  time  <^  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into 
the  Heptanomis  and  the  Thebals,  making  altogether 
three  provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usuaL     The  TheluiiB 


extended  from  the  first  cataract  at  Phils  to  Herroopo- 
lis,  the  Heptanomis  from  Hermopolis  to  the  point  where 
the  Delta  begins  to  form  itself.  Abont  A.D.  400  Egypt 
was  divided  into  four  provinces,  Angustamnica  Prima 
and  Secunda,  and  ^Ggyptns  Prima  and  Secnnda.  Tha 
Heptanomis  was  called  Arcadia,  from  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius,  and  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Thebals. 

From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  subdivided  into 
nomet  (HESPU,  sing.  HESP),  each  one  of  which  had 
its  special  objects  of  worship.  The  monuments  show 
that  this  division  was  as  old  as  the  earlier  pait  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  which  began  cir.  B.C.  1900.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  first  36  in  number  {Diod.  Sic,  i, 
54;  Strabo,  xvii,  1).  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and 
Pliny  46;  afterwards  they  were  further  increased. 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible. 
In  the  Sept.  version,  indeed,  hsbp^  (Isa.  xix,  2)  is 
rendered  by  vofiog^  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  trans^ 
lating  it  otherwise  than  "kingdom."  It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three  kingdoma 
in  the  country.  Two  provinces  or  districts  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Pathros  (q.  v.)  and  Capb- 
tor  (q.  V.) ;  the  former  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
Upper  Egypt ;  the  latter  was  evidently  so,  and  must 
be  represented  by  the  Coptite  nome,  although  no  doubt 
of  greater  extent.  The  division  into  nomes  was  more 
or  less  maintained  till  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens. 
I^ypt  is  now  composed  of  24  departments,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  system  of  geographical  arrange- 
ment, are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  cantons 
(Bowring's  ReporC). 

IV.  Surjacey  CHmate,  etc, — The  general  appearance 
of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly  changed  since  the 
days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was  always  a  vast  level 
plain,  although  of  old  more  perfectly  watered  than 
now  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  numerous  canals, 
while  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have 
suffered  still  less  alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the 
rushes  must  have  been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they 
have  almost  disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The 
whole  country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertili^, 
which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich 
green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare 
yellow  mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on 
either  side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan,  before  the  cit- 
ies were  destroyed,  was,  we  read,  *^  well  watered  every- 
where" ....  **  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  like 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii,  10).  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  is  remarkably  uniform.  The  Delta  is  a  richly- 
cultivated  plain,  varied  only  by  the  mounds  of  ancient 
cities  and  occasional  groves  of  palms.  Other  trees  are 
seldom  met  with.  The  valley  in  Upper  Egypt  is  also 
richly  cultivated.  It  is,  however,  very  narrow,  and 
shut  in  by  low  hills,  rarely  higher  than  300  feet,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  cliffs  from  the  river,  and  are 
not  often  steep.  They,  in  fact,  form  the  border  of  the 
desert  on  either  side,  and  the  valley  seems  to  have 
been,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  a  table-land  of  rock.  The 
valley  is  rarely  more  than  twelve  miles  across.  The 
bright  green  of  the  fields,  the  reddish-brown  or  dull 
green  color  of  the  great  river,  the  tints  of  the  bare 
yellow  rocks,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  alwairs 
form  a  pleasant  view,  and  often  one  of  great  beianty. 
The  soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river,  resting  upon 
desert  sands ;  hence  this  country  owes  its  existence, 
fertility,  and  l»eauty  to  the  Nile,  whose  annual  over- 
flow is  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  country  around  S3'ene  and  the  cataracts  is  'highly 
picturesque ;  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  espec^ly 
the  Delta,  are  exceedingly  uniform  and  monotonous. 
The  prospect,  however,  is  extremely  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year.  From  the  middle  of  the 
spring  season,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  one  sees  noth- 
ing but  a  gray  and  dusty  soil,  so  full  of  cracks  and 
chasms  that  he  can  hardly  pass  along.    At  the  time 
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•f  the  antainnAl  equinox,  the  whole  coantiy  presents 
nothing  bat  an  immeaammble  sniface  of  reddish  or  yel* 
lowish  water,  out  of  which  rise  date-trees,  villages, 
and  narrow  dams,  which  serve  as  a  means  of  comma* 
nicstion.  After  the  waters  have  retreated,  which  usn- 
•Ilv  remain  only  a  thott  time  at  this  height,  yon  see, 
till  the  end  of  antomn,  only  a  black  and  slimy  mud. 
But  in  winter  natnre  puts  on  all  her  splendor.  In 
this  season,  the  freshness  and. power  of  the  new  vege- 
tatka,  the  variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, exceed  everything  that  is  known  in  the  most 
odefaiated  parts  of  the  Eoropesn  continent ;  and  Egypt 
is  then,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  noth- 
iag  but  a  beantifiil  g»rden,  a  verdant  meadow,  a  field 
sown  with  flowers,  or  a  waving  ocean  of  grain  in  the 


The  climate  is  very  eqnable,  and,  to  those  who  can 
bear  great  heat,  also  healthy ;  indeisd,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  There  are,  however,  unwholesome  tracts 
of  salt  marsh  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Rain  seldom 
falls  except  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Thebes  a  storm  will  occur,  perhaps,  not  oftener  than 
once  in  four  years.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends 
upon  rain  or  showers.  This  absence  of  rain  is  men- 
tioned m  Dent,  (xi,  10, 11)  as  rendering  artificial  irri- 
gation neceseary,  unlike  the  case  of  P^estine,  and  in 
Zech.  (xiv,  18)  as  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  at- 
mosphere is  clear  and  shining ;  a  shade  is  not  easily 
found.  Though  rain  fidls  even  in  the  winter  months 
reiT  rarely,  it  is  not  altogether  wanting,  as  was  once 
believed.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  still  more  nn- 
frequent,  and  are  so  coropletel}'  divested  of  their  ter- 
rific qualitiee  that  the  i^ptians  never  associate  with 
them  the  idea  of  destructive  force.  Showers  of  hail 
descending  from  the  hills  of  Syria  are  sometimes 
known  to  reach  the  confines  of  £g3*pt.  The  forma- 
tion of  ice  is  v«y  uncommon.  Dew  is  produced  in 
great  abondance.  The  wind  blows  from  the  north 
from  >Iay  to  September,  when  it  veers  round  to  the 
east,  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  and  fluctuates  till 
the  cloee  of  AprU.  The  southerly  vernal  winds,  trav- 
ersing  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  are  most  changeable 
as  well  as  most  unhealthy.  They  form  the  simoom  or 
samiel,  and  have  proved  fiital  to  caravans  and  even  to 
armies  (  View  ofAncknt  and  Modem  Egypt ^  Edin.  Cab. 
Library). 

Egypt  lias  been  visited  at  all  ages  by  severe  pesti- 
lences, but  it  cannot  be  determined  that  any  of  those 
of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character  of  the  modem 
plague.     The  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians  are 
tiireatened  in  Zech.  (1.  c.)  is  described  by  a  word, 
msf^,  which  is  not  specially  applicable  to  a  pestilence 
of  their  country<(8ee  ver.  12).    See  Botch.     Cutane- 
ous disorders,  which  have  always  been  very  prevalent 
in  Egypt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the 
country  (Deut.  vii,  15 ;  xxviii,  27,  86,  60,  and  perhaps 
Exod.  XV,  20,  though  here  the  reference  may  bo  to  the 
plague  of  boils),  and  as  punishments  to  the  Israelites 
in  case  of  disobedience,  whereas  if  th^  obeyed  they 
were  to  be  preserved  from  them.     The  Egyptian  cal- 
umny that  made  the  Israelites  a  body  of  lepers  and 
unclean  (Joseph,  c,  Apiom,)  is  thus  refuted,  and  the 
traditional  tale  as  to  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho 
shown  to  be  altogether  wrong  in  its  main  fiicts,  which 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     Famines  are 
frequent,  and  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  time  of 
the  Fstimite  caliphate  El-Mustansir-biUah,  seems  to 
have  been  even   more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 
Hoeqoitoes,  locusts,  frxjga,  together  with  the  small^pox 
and  leprosy,  are  the  great  evils  of  the  country.     Oph- 
thalmia 18  also  very  prevalent     See  Disbase. 

V.  Tke  NUe.—Egypt  is  the  land  of  the  Nile,  the 
eouuLry  through  which  that  river  flows  from  the  island 
of  PhiUe,  situated  just  above  the  Cataracts  of  Syene, 
In  lat.240  V  d6'\  to  Damietta,  in  21°  85'  K.,  where 
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its  principal  stream  pours  itself  into  the  Meditemnean 
Sea.  In  lat.  80^  15^  the  Nile  divides  into  two  prin- 
cipal streams,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  third  that 
springs  somewhat  higher  up,  forms  the  Delta,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A.  At  Khar* 
tum,  160  miles  north  of  Senn&r,  the  Nile  forks  into  two 
rivers,  called  Bahr  el-Abiad  and  Bahr  el-Azrak,  or  the 
white  and  blue  river,  the  former  flowing  frvm  the  west, 
the  latter  fr^m  the  east.  The  blue  river  is  the  smaller 
of  these,  but  it  possesses  the  same  fertilizing  qualities 
as  the  Nile,  and  is  of  the  same  color.  The  sources  of 
this  river  were  discovered  by  Bruce ;  those  of  the 
white  river  were,  until  quite  recently,  undiscovered. 
They  are  now  known  to  flow  frvm  lakes  situated 
among  the  mountains  south  of  the  equator  (Beke, 
Soureei  of  the  Nile^  Lend.  1860).  Most  ancient  writers 
mention  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  beginning  from  the 
east:  1,  Pelusiac  or  Bubastic;  2,  Saittc  or  Tanitic;  3, 
Mendesian  ;  4,  Bucolic  or  Pbatmetic  (now  of  Damiet* 
ta) ;  5,  Sebennytic ;  6,  Bolbitine  (now  of  Rosetta) ;  7, 
Canopic  or  Heracleotic. 

The  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible  8hich^%  ^^n*vo,  of 
the  black  (river)  ;*'  also  Yeor^  lifit;',  *l'x;',  '*  the  riv. 

As  to  the  phrases  &'^'12CQ    ^HS,  "  the  river  of 

Egypt,"  and  D^^M  bna,  "the  brook  of  Eg}!)^"  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  Nile  should  be  so  specified ; 
and  bns  or  "ina  here  more  probably  denotes  a  moun- 
tain stream,  usually  dry,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  near  the  modem  El-Arish  (Num.  xxxiv,  6 ; 
Josh,  xiii,  8,  etc.).  See  Egypt,  River  of.  Some 
have  thought  that  ?n3  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
Nile ;  others  have  been  anxious  to  find  it  in  the  San- 
scrit NiJoj  which  means  dark  blue.     The  Indus  is 

called  Nil-ab,  or  **the  blue  river;"  the  Sutlej  also  is 
known  as  "  the  blue  river.*'  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Low  Nile  was  painted  blue  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  river  is  turbid  and  reddish  throughout  the 
year,  and  turns  ffreen  about  the  time  when  the  signs 
of  rising  commence,  but  not  long  after  becomes  red 
and  very  turbid.  The  Coptic  word  is  iom,  "sea," 
which  corresponds  to  the  Arab  name  for  it,  bahr,  prop- 
erly sea ;  thus  Nahum  ill,  8,  "  Populous  No  (Thebes), 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea."  In  Egyptian  the  Nile 
bore  the  sacred  appellation  HAPI,  or  HAPI-MU, 
**thc  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of  waters."  As  Egj'pt 
was  divided  into  two  regions,  we  find  two  Niles,  HA- 
PI-RES,"the  Southern  Nile,"  and  HAPI-MEHIT, 
"  the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name  being  given  to 
the  river  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  common 
appellation  is  ATUR,  or  AUR,  "the  river,"  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  Heb.  Ye6r, 

The  inundation,  HAPI-UR,  "  great  Nile,"  or  "  high 
Nile,"  fertilises  and  sustains  the  countr}',  and  makes 
the  river  its  chief  blessing,  a  very  low  inundation  or 
fidlure  of  rising  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile 
was  on  this  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the 
plague  in  which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood, 
while  injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Exod. 
vii,  21 ;  Psa.  cv,  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  months  later.  The  greatest  height  is  at- 
tained about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  inundation  lasts  about  three  months.  During 
this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the  highest,  the 
river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid  waters,  and 
spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks  over  the  whole 
valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos,  speaking  of  the 
ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says  that  "  the  land . .  . 
shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the  flood  [river]  of  Egypt" 
(viii,  8;  ix,  5).  Owing  to  the  yearly  deposit  of  allu- 
vial matter,  both  the  bed  of  the  Nile  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  are  gradually  raised.  The  river  proceeds  in  its 
current  uniformly  and  quietly  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  miles  an  hour,  always  deep  enough  for 
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navigation.  Its  water  is  usually  bloe,  bat  it  becomes 
of  a  deep  briclc-red  during  the  period  of  its  overflow. 
It  is  salubrious  for  drinking,  meriting  the  encomiums 
which  it  has  so  abundantly  received.  On  the  river 
the  land  is  wholly  dependent.  If  the  Nile  does  not  j 
rise  a  sufficient  height,  sterility  and  dearth,  if  not  fam- ; 
!ne,  ensue.  An  elevation  of  sixteen  fathoms  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Such, 
however,  is  the  regularity  of  nature,  and  such  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  that  for  thousands  of  years,  with 
but  few  and  partial  exceptions,  these  inundations  have 
in  essential  particulars  been  the  same.  The  waters 
of  the  stream  are  conveyed  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  by  canals  when  natural  channels  fkil.  Dur- 
ing the  overflow  the  land  is  literally  inundated,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  sea  dotted  with  islands.  Wher- 
ever the  waters  reach  abundance  springs  forth.  The 
cultivator  has  scarcely  more  to  do  than  to  scatter  the 
3eed.  No  wonder  that  a  river  whose  waters  are  so 
grateful,  salubrious,  and  beneficial  should  in  days  of 
ignorance  have  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  worship. 
And  that  it  is  still  revered  and  beloved.     See  Nile. 

VI.  Geohgf.— The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley,  above 
which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from  the  river  to  present 
the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  formation  is  limestone  as  far 
as  a  little  above  Thebes,  where  sandstone  begins.  The 
First  Cataract,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused 
by  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise 
through  the  sandstone  and  obstruct  the  river*s  bed. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely 
exceed  800  feet  in  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert they  often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Jebel  Gbarib,  which  rises  about  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite 
were  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river;  basalt, 
breccia,  and  porphyry  from  others  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert between  the  Thebals  and  the  Red  Sea.  A  geologi- 
cal change  has,  it  is  thought,  in  the  course  of  centuries 
raised  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus. 
The  Delta  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and  west- 
em  limits  being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the 
ancient  Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile : 
Upper  Eg^'pt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varying  in 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  twelve  miles  across, 
and  generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Ancient- 
ly there  was  a  fertile  valley  on  the  course  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen  (q.  v.),  now  called 
Wady  Tumeilat :  this  is  covered  with  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  To  the  south,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasis 
now  called  the  Feyum,  the  old  Arsinolte  Nome,  con- 
nected with  the  valley  by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

YII.  Agriculturf^  etc,  —  The  ancient  prosperity  of 
Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible,  as  well  as  by  the  nu- 
merous monuments  of  the  country.  As  early  as  the 
age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have  been  densely 
populated  and  well  able  to  support  its  inhabitants,  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  ttiat  there  was  then  much  exter- 
nal traffic.  In  such  a  climate  the  wants  of  man  are 
few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in  necessary  food.  Even 
the  Israelites  in  their  hard  bondage  did  *^eat  freely" 
the  fish,  and  the  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  country, 
and  ever  afterwards  they  longed  to  return  to  the  idle 
plenty  of  a  land  where  even  now  starvation  is  un- 
known. The  contrast  of  the  present  state  of  Egypt 
with  its  former  prosperity  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  polit- 
ical than  to  physical  causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branch- 
es of  the  Nile  have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial 
lakes  and  ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up ;  that  the  reeds 
and  other  water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  com- 
merce, and  a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts 
perished ;  that  the  Land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least  for 
pasture,  **  the  best  of  the  land'*  (Gen.  xlvu,  6, 11),  is 
now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered,  so  as  scarcely  to  be 


distinguished  fh>m  the  desert  around,  and  that  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  received  a  literal 
fulfilment  (see  especially  Isa.  xix,  &-10),  yet  this  haa 
not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggression  of  nature,  but 
because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed,  has  lost  all 
strength  and  energy.  The  population  is  not  laige 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  now  fit  for  cuU 
ture,  and  long  oppression  has  taken  fh>m  it  the  power 
and  the  will  to  advance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when  the 
produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the  natural  re- 
source. In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was  evidently  the 
granary — at  least  during  famines — of  the  nations 
around  (Gen.  xii,  10 ;  comp.  Exod.  xvi,  8 ;  Joeephus, 
Ant,  XV,  9,  2).  The  inundation,  as  taking  the  place 
of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  system  of  agriculture 
peculiar ;  and  the  artificial  irrigation  during  the  time 
of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the  same  principle.  Wo 
read  of  the  Land  of  Promise  that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sow- 
edst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs :  but  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in 
to  possess  it,  [is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and] 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven*'  (Dent,  xi,  10, 
11).  Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode 
of  irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a  laborious 
work.  The  monuments  do  not  afibitl  a  representation 
of  the  supposed  machine.  That  now  called  the  Bh&- 
du^  which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that  the  laborer  is  aided 
by  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket,  is  depicted, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  common  means  of  artifi- 
cial irrigation  (q.  v.).  There  are  detailed  pictures  of 
breaking  up  the  earth,  or  ploughing,  sowing,  harvest, 
threshing,  and  storing  the  wheat  in  granaries.  See 
AoRicuLTUBB.  The  threshing  was  simply  treading 
out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp.  Deut.  xxv,  4). 
The  processes  of  agriculture  began  as  soon  as  the  wa- 
ter of  the  inundation  had  sunk  into  the  soil,  about  a 
month  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (Exod.  ix,  81,  82) 
Vines  were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were 
several  different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Ma- 
reotic,  was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other 
fruit-trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  See  Gar- 
den ;  ViiCEYARD.  On  the  tenure  of  land  much  light 
is  thrown  by  the  history  of  Joseph.  Before  the  (am- 
ine each  city  and  large  village— for  *^'^?  must  be  held 
to  have  a  wider  signification  than  our  **city"-xhad  its 
field  (Gen.  xli,  48) ;  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh 
all  the  land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange 
for  food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii^  20-28). 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not  yery  ex- 
plicit, seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwards 
in  force  under  the  Pharaohs.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhapa 
at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
lands  may  have  been  held  during  tenure  of  office  or 
for  life.  The  temples  had  lands  which  of  course  were 
inalienable.  Diodorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands 
belonged  to  the  crown  exeept  those  of  the  priests  and 
the  soldien  (i,  78).  It  is  probable  that  the  latter, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no  pay, 
but  were  supported  by  the  crown  lands,  and  occupied 
them  for  the  time  a^  their  own.     See  Land. 

The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  ancient- 
ly of  high  importance,  especially  for  their  fisheries 
and  the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake  Menzeleh,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes,  has  still  large  fish- 
eries, which  support  the  people  who  live  on  its  islands 
and  shore,  the  rude  successors  of  the  independent 
Egyptians  of  the  Bncolia.    Lake  Moeris,  anciently  so 
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•elebnted,  was  an  artificial  lake  between  Beni*Saweif 
/od  Medinet  el-Feyum.  It  wu  of  use  to  irrigate  the 
neighboring  coantiy,  and  its  fisheries  yielded  a  great 
revenoe.  See  Ahouno.  It  is  now  entirely  dried 
up.  The  canals  are  now  fiur  less  numeroas  than  of 
old,  ani  many  of  them  are  choked  and  compaiatively 
Qsdess.  The  Bahr  Y&suf,  or  "  river  of  Joseph" — ^not 
the  patriarch,  bat  the  £smoos  saltan  Yusuf  Sal4h-ed- 
deen,  who  repaired  it — is  a  long  series  of  canals,  near 
the  desert  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  extending 
northward  from  Farshut  for  about  850  miles  to  a  little 
below  Memphis.  This  was  probably  a  work  of  rery 
andent  times.  There  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  high  an- 
tiqntty  of  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  which  the 
land  of  Goshen  mainly  depended  for  its  fertility.  It  i 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  connected 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

VIII.  Botanjf, — ^The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  con- 
sists aloiost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few 
trees.     There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except 
of  date>palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees.     There  are  also  sycamores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of  roads 
or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.     The  Theban  palm 
grows  in  the  Thebals,  generally  in  clamps.    All  these, 
except,  perhape,  the  malberry*tree,  were  snciently 
common  in  the  country.     The  two  kinds  of  palm  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and  aca- 
cia-wood are  the  materials  of  various  objects  made  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants.    The  chief  fruits  are  the  date, 
Snp^f  figt  sycamore-fig,  pomegranate,  banana,  many 
kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olivo ;  and  there  are  many 
others  less  common  or  important     These  were  also  of 
dd  produced  in  the  country.    Anciently  gardens  seem 
to  hisve  received  great  attention,  to  have  been  elabo- 
rately planned,  and  well  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Now  horticaltnre  is  n^lected,  although  the  modem 
inhabitants  are  as  fond  of  flowers  as  were  their  prede- 
cessors.   The  vegetables  are  of  many  kinds  and  ex- 
cellent, and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people. 
Anciently  cattle  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous, 
and  their  meat,  therefore,  more  usually  eaten,  but 
never  as  much  so  as  in  colder  climates.     The  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert,  though  they  looked  back  to  the  time 
when  they  "  sat  by  the  flesh-pots"  (Exod.  xvi,  8),  seem 
as  much  to  have  regretted  the  vegetables  and  friiits, 
as  the  flesh  and  fish  of  Egypt.     *'  Who  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  eat  ?     We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat 
in  Eg}rpt  freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic"  (Num.  xi,  4, 
5).    The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
of  which  an  excellent  thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen. 
xzv,  34),  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  carrots,  cab- 
bages, gourds,  cucumbeni,  the  tomato,  and  the  egg- 
froit.     There  are  many  besides  these.     The  most  im- 
portant field-produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat ;  af- 
ter it  must  be  placed  bariey,  millet,  fiax,  and,  among 
the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and  beans.     At  the  pres- 
ent day  the  same  is  the  case ;  but  maize,  rice,  oats, 
<\ofTtir,  the  sngar-cane,  roees,  the  tobacco-plant,  hemp, 
and  cotton,  must  be  added,  some  of  which  are  not  in- 
digenoQ.*.     In  tbd  account  of  the  plague  of  hail  four 
kinds  of  field-produce  are  mentioned  —  flax,  barley, 
wheat,  and  n'2d3  (Exod.  ix,  81, 82),  which  is  various- 
ly rendered  in  tlie  A.V.  "rye"  (1-  c-).  "apelt"  (Isa. 
xxriii,25),and  "fitches"  (Isa.  xxviii,  27).    It  is  doubt- 
ed  whether  the  last  bo  a  cereal  or  a  leguminous  prod- 
uct: we  incline  to  the  former  opinion.    See  Rye. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  and 
of  ancient  writers  that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more 
coounon  in  Egypt  than  now.  The  byblas  or  papyrus 
is  almost  or  quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  oom- 
mon  and  most  important  plant :  boats  were  made  of 
its  stalks,  and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper 
was  manufactured.  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  under 
two  names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however,  can 
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be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it.  (1.) 
The  mother  of  Moses  made  KiSA  nsri,  **an  ark"  or 
"skiflr*  "of  papyrus,"  in  which  to  put  her  child  (Exod. 
ii,  8),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messengers  sent  apparently 
fh)m  farthest  Ethiopia  in  K1S3*'*^S,  "vessels  of  papy- 
rus" (xviii,  2),  in  both  which  cases  Kl2!l  must  mean 
papyrus,  although  it  would  seem  in  other  places  to 
signify  "  reeds"  generically.  (2.)  Isaiah  prophesies, 
"  The  papyms-reeds  (nil?)  in  the  river  (nix;'),  on  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  sown] 
in  the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
wind],  and  [shall]  not  be"  (xix,  7).  Gesenius  renders 
h^9  a  naked  or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Apart  firom  the  fact  that  little 
grass  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  and 
that  little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  in- 
stead of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must  have  been 
in  the  European  scholar's  mind,  this  word  must  mean 
some  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  other  water- 
plants  should  be  dried  up,  and  blown  away,  and  utter- 
ly disappear.  Like  the  fisheries  and  the  flax  men- 
tioned with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt  In  can  therefore 
scarcely  be  reasonably  held  to  intend  anything  but  the 
papyrus.     See  Papkr  Reed. 

The  marine  and  fluvial  product  t|!)&,  fh>m  which  the 
Red  Sea  was  called  b]^0*C^,  will  be  noticed  under 
Red  Sea.  The  lotus  was  anciently  the  favorite  flow- 
er, and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place  of  the  rose  afiiong 
the  Greek  and  Arabs :  it  is  now  very  rare. 

IX.  Zoology, — Anciently  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pas- 
toral country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  stUl 
excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among  them 
than  they  seem  to  have. been  in  the  days  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli,  19).  Sheep  and  goats  have  always 
been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were  kept,  but  not 
in  great  numbers;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely 
any,  except  a  few  in  the  booses  of  Copts  and  Franks. 
The  Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world  (Aristot.  Bitt,  ^ntm.  viii,  28). — Horses  abound- 
ed (1  Kings  X,  28) ;  hence  the  Uf  e  of  war-chariots  in 
fight  (Isa.  xxxi,  1 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  45),  and  the  celebrity 
of  Egyptian  charioteers  (Jer.  xlvi,  4 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  15). 
Under  the  Pharaohs  the  horses  of  the  country  were  in 
repute  among  the  neighboring  nations,  who  purchased 
them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of  Eg}'pt.  Thus  it  is 
commanded  respecting  a  king  of  Israel:  "He  shall 
not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to 
return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply 
horses :  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  yon.  Ye 
shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way"  (Deut. 
xvii,  16),  which  shows  that  the  trade  in  horses  was 
with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close  alliance. 
"  Solomon  bad  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
yarn :  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yam 
at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went  out  of 
'Egypt  for  six  hundred  [shekels]  of  silver,  and  a 
horse  for  a  hundred  and  fifty;  and  so  for  all  the 
kings  of  the  Ilittites  and  for  the  kings  of  S^^ria  did 
they  bring  [them]  out  by  their  hand"  (1  Kiuks  x,  28, 
29).  The  number  of  horses  kept  by  this  king  for  char- 
iots and  cavalry  was  large  (iv,  26 ;  z,  26 ;  2  Cbron.  i, 
14 ;  ix,  26).  Some  of  these  horses  came  as  yearly 
tribute  IVom  his  vassals  (1  Kings  x,  25).  In  later 
times  the  prophets  reprox^ed  the  people  for  trusting  in 
the  help  of  Eg}'pt,  and  rel^'ing  on  the  aid  of  her  horses 
and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that  is,  probably,  men  in 
chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in  speaking  of  the  Eg}*ptian 
armies.  The  kings  of  the  Hittites,  mentioned  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  and  in  the  account  of  the  close 
of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read, 
"  The  Lord  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
noise  of  a  great  host :  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings 
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of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  to  come 
upon  us"  (2  Kmgs  vii,  6)----these  kings  ruled  the  Hit- 
tites of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  who  weVe  called  by 
the  Egyptians  SHETA  or  KHETA.  The  Pharaohs 
of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties  waged  fierce  wars 
with  these  Hittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great 
king  and  many  chiefs,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a 
force  of  chariots,  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian 
army. — Asses  were  anciently  numerous :  the  breed  at 
the  present  time  is  excellent — Buffaloes  are  common, 
and  not  wild. — Dogs  were  formerly  more  prixed  than 
now ;  for,  being  held  by  moet  of  the  Moslems  to  be 
extremely  unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the 
houses  in  the  villages.  —  Cats  are  as  numerous,  but 
less  favored. — The  camel  has  nowhere  been  found 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented 
on  the  monuments.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is  spoken 
of  as  having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  apparently  as  a 
gift  from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii,  16),  and  before  the  Exo- 
dus the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his  subjects  were  to  be 
smitten  by  the  murrain  (Exod.  ix,  3 ;  comp.  6).  Both 
these  Pharaohs  may  have  been  shepherds.  The  Ish- 
maelites  or  Midianites  who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt 
carried  their  merchandise  on  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
25,  28,  36),  and  the  land  traffic  of  the  Arabs  must  al- 
ways have  been  by  caravans  of  camels ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on 
the  frontier.  On  the  black  obeli^  fTx>m  Nimrnd, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Hazael, 
camels  are  represented  among  objects  sent  as  tribute 
by  Egypt.  They  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which, 
though  perhaps  then  common  in  Assyria,  has  never, 
so  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in  Egypt. — The  deserts 
have  alwaj^s  abounded  in  wild  animals,  especially  of 
the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  The  wolf,  fox,  jackal, 
hyena,  wild  cat,  weasel,  ichneumon,  jerboa,  and  hare 
are  also  met  with. — Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was 
found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a 
£sct  of  importance  for  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  the 
behemoth  (q.  v.)  of  the  book  of  Job,  especially  as  that 
book  shows  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  Eg^'pt.  Now 
this  animal  is  rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia. — The 
elephant  may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical 
period,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal, 
have  been  driven  further  south  than  his  brother  pachy- 
derm, for  the  name  of  the  island  of  Elephantine,  just 
below  the  First  Cataract,  in  hieroglyphics,  AB . .  "El- 
ephant-land," seems  to  show  that  he  was  anciently 
found  there. — ^Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs, 
filling  the  dark  and  desecrated  chambers  and  passages 
with  the  unearthly  whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  deso- 
lation is  represented  by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a 
man  shall  cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the  l>ats" 
(ii,  20).     See  each  animal  in  its  place. 

The  birds  of  Eg}'pt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage :  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural.  The 
Jiqpaces  are  num^iions,  but  the  most  common  are  scav- 
engers, as  vultures  and  the  kite.  Eagles  and  falcons 
also  are  plentiful.  .  Quails  migrate  to  Egypt  in  great 
numbers.  The  GraUaioret  and  Atueret  abound  on  the 
islands  and  sand-banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  (q.  v.)  must  be  es- 
pecially mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 
"("^pri,  fi'^Sri,  "dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost  as 
wide  a  signification  as  "reptile,"  and  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Thus,  in  Ezekiel,  **  Be- 
hold, I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers, 
which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  mine  own,  and  I  have 
made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy 
jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick 
unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the 
midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  shall 
stick  unto  thy  scales.    And  I  will  leave  thee  [thrown] 


into  the  wilderness,  thee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  riTers. 
.  .  .  I  have  given  thee  for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  - 
field  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  heaven"  (xxix,  3,  4,  5). 
Here  there  seems  to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus 
(which  is  thus  described  in  Isa.  li,  9, 10,  and  15),  and 
with  a  more  close  resemblance  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  18,  14, 
"Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength:  thou 
brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  (Q'^S'^^n)  in  the  wa- 
ters. Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  Cin'^lb)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  wilderness"  (C^f  ^  i.  e.  to  the  wild  beasts ;  comp. 
Isa.  xiii,  21).  The  last  passage  is  important  as  indi- 
cating that  whereas  I'^SH  is  the  Hebrew  generic  name 
of  reptiles,  and  therefore  used  for  the  greatest  of  them, 
the  crocodile,  *\T\'^*\h  is  the  special  name  of  that  animal. 
The  description  of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli)  fully  bears 
out  this  opinion,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can 
be  adduced  in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.  In  Job  (xxvi,  12)  also  there  is  an 
apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words  similar  to 
those  in  Isaiah  (li,  9, 10,  and  15  ?),  but  without  men- 
tion of  the  dragon.  In  this  case  the  division  of  the 
sea  and  the  smiting  of  Rahab,  in^,  the  proud  or  inso- 
lent, are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wonders 
of  creation  (ver.  7-11, 13) :  so,  too,  in  Isaiah  (ver.  13^ 
15).  The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  could  be  thus  spo- 
ken of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  divine  power. — Frogs 
are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
stant croaking  in  the  autumn  in  "the  streams,'* 
nHrra,  "the  rivers,"  D*^'nfit%  and  "the  ponds"  or 
**  marshes,"  D'^a^K  (Exod.  viii,  1,  A.y.  5),  makes  it 
not  difficult  to  picture  the  Plague  of  Frogs. — Serpents 
and  snakes  are  also  common,  including  the  deadly  ce» 
rastes  and  the  cobra  di  capeUo ;  but  the  more  venom- 
ous have  their  home  in  the  desert  (comp.  Dent,  viii, 
15). 

The  NUe  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of  fishes; 
and  althouf^h  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have  very  greatly 
fallen  away,  their  produce  is  still  a  common  article  of 
food. 

Among  the  insects  the  locusts  must  he  mention- 
ed,  which  sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated  land 
in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the  plague,  eat  ever}'  herb,  and 
fruit,  and  leaf  where  they  alight ;  but  they  never,  as 
then,  overspread  the  whole  land  (Exod.  x,  3-6,  12- 
19).  They  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and 
are  carried  away  by  the  wind  (ver.  19).  As  to  the 
lice  and  flies,  they  are  now  plagues  of  Eg3'pt,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  words  QS!9  and  lSl9  designate 
them  (Exod.  viii,  16-31).  The  dangerous  scorpion  is 
frequently  met  with.  Beetles  of  various  kinds  are 
found,  including  the  sacred  sciu^baeus.  Bees  and  silk- 
worms are  kept,  but  the  honey  is  not  very  good,  and 
the  silk  is  inferior  to  that  of  Syria, 

X.  Ancient  InhabUcaUa,  ^Thta  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race  a  place  be- 
tween the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians.  The  con- 
stant immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  -  have  greatly  di- 
minished the  Nigritian  characteristics  in  the  general- 
ity of  the  modern  Egyptians,  llie  most  recent  in- 
quiries have  shown  that  the  extreme  limit  at  Philss 
was  only  of  a  political  nature,  for  the  natives  of  the 
country  below  it  were  of  the  same  race  as  those  who 
lived  above  that  spot — a  tribe  which  passed  down  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  from  its  original  abode  in 
the  south.  These  Ethiopians  and  the  Egyptians  were 
not  negroes,  but  a  branch  of  the  great  Caucasian  fam- 
ily. Their  firame  was  slender,  but  of  great  strength. 
Their  faces  appear  to  have  been  oval  in  shape,  and 
narrower  in  the  men  than  in  the  women.  The  fore- 
head was  well-shaped,  but  small  and  retiring ;  the  eyes 
were  almond-shaped  and  mostly  black ;  the  hair  was 
long,  crisp,  and  generally  black ;  the  skin  of  the  mea 


ma  dark  brown,  chieflj  fttim  expomra ;  that  of  th« 
■omen  wms  alivc-«<ilored  or  even  1i([ht«r.  Tha  womtn 
were  very  fntittnl  (Strabo,  iv,  p,  695 ;  He«ren,  Idttn, 
xi,  2, 10).  Tfae  Mpient  dress  was  far  mora  actntj 
ibsn  the  modem,  and  In  thia  matter,  u  In  msnnen 
uxl  chanct«T,  ths  InfluenFe  of  the  Arab  race  is  also 
nrj  appuenL  The  ancient  EgypUana  in  character 
were  very  religious  and  coalemplatiTe,  bat  gicen  to 
hMe  snperstition,  patriotic,  reipectfol  to  women,  hos- 
jHtable.  i^nenlly  Trngal,  hut  at  times  lozarlons,  very 
Mnmal, lying.  thieTing,  treacherous,  uid  cringing,  and 
intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race,  against 
!tnngers,  althongh  liind  to  them.  This  is  veiy  much 
the  character  of  the  modem  inhabitants,  extept  that 
Uohammedaniim  has  taken  away  the  respect  for  wom- 
en. The  ancient  Egj^ttians  are  indeed  the  aniy  early 
Eartem  nation  that  we  know  to  have  resembled  the 
modem  Wertems  in  this  paittcalar;  but  we  find  the 
same  virtue  nMrkedi;  to  characterize  the  Nigritisni 
of  oar  day.  That  the  Egyptians  in  general  treated 
tfK  Israelites  with  kindness  while  they  were  in  tbeir 
eonnby,  even  durinR  the  oppresBioa,  aeenu  almost  cei^ 
^n  from  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congr^ 
galiou  in  the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the 
Law,  with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  abioiately  eiclnded,  the  refereDce  in 
thne  out  of  the  fboi  cases  being  to  the  stay  in  Egypt, 
and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (IHut.  xzlil,  3-R). 
This  opposition  is  ImportaDt  in  its  bearing  on  the  his- 
torr  of  the  oppression. 

XI.  Ijmguage.  —  The  ancient  Egyptian  langnage, 
ftDm  the  earliHt  period  at  which  it  Is  known  to  ns,  is 
an  agglntinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  Is  ex- 
ftmei  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyphics.  The 
character  of  the  lingnage  is  compound :  it  consists  of 
eUments  resembling  those  of  the  Nigritlan  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  ' 
of  the  Sliemitic  languages  on  the  other.  All  those  who  ' 
have  Btodied  tfae  African  languages  make  a  distinct 
baUj  of  aereral  of  those  languages,  spoken  in  the 
Mttlnaat  quarter  of  the  continent,  in  which  family 
Ibey  fnclode  the  andent  Egyptian ;  while  every  She- 
■itK  scholar  easily  Tect^ises  in  Egyptian, Shemltic 
pmoms  and  other  elements,  and  ■  predominantly 
^anitic  gramrow.  As  in  person,  character,  and  re- 
ligini,  so  in  language  we  Had  tvo  distinct  elements, 
niied  bat  not  fosed,  and  here  the  Nigritian  element 
•esDH  imqneatkinably  the  earlier.  Bnnsen  asrcrts 
Slat  tills  laagoage  la  "ant»-histaricalSheinltisni :"  we 
tkDk  tt  enongh  to  say  that  no  Sbemitic  scholar  has  ac- 
Rt*«d  bis  theory.  For  a  fall  discussion  of  the  qnes- 
Eica,  see  Ftwle,  Tie  Gautit  afOe  EarOi  and  B/Maa, 
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chap.  vi.  As  early  as  the  age  of  the  2$th  dynasty,  a 
vulgar  dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enctio- 
rial  writing.  This  dialect  forma  the  link  connecting 
the  old  language  irith  the  Coptic  or  ChrLttian  Egyp- 
tian, the  latest  phase.  The  Coptic  does  not  very  great- 
ly dlffsr  from  the  mouamental  language,  distinguished 
In  the  time  of  the  demotic  as  the  sacred  dialect,  except 
in  the  presence  of  many  Greek  words.     See  Copnc 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  entirely 
unknown  until  the  disccvetiea  made  by  Dr.  Young 
from  the  celebrated  Rosetta  stone,  now  preserved  in 
the  BrlUsh  Huseoin.  This  stone  is  a  slab  of  black 
marlilB,  which  waa  found  by  the  French  in  Augnst, 
1799,  among  the  rains  of  Fort  St.  Julien,  on  the  west- 
em  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  KosetCa  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  oont^ns  a  decree  in  three  dilTerenl 
kinds  of  writing,  referring  to  the  coronation  of  Ptole- 
my V(EplphsneB),  and  Is  supposed  to  have  been  sculp- 
tured B.C.  cir.  19S.  As  part  of  the  Inscription  is  in 
Greek,  it  was  easily  deciphered,  and  was  found  to  state 
tlut  the  decree  was  ordered  to  he  written  in  sacred, 
enchorial,  and  Greek  characters.  Thence,  by  careful- 
ly comparing  the  three  Inscriptions,  a  key  was  obtain- 
ed to  the  interpretation  of  tha  mysterious  hieroglyph- 
ics. The  language  which  they  express  closely  resem- 
bles that  which  was  afterwards  called  Coptic  when 
the  people  had  become  Christians.  It  is  monosyllabic 
in  its  roots,  and  alwunds  in  vowels.  There  were  at 
least  two  dialecta  of  It,  spoken  respectively  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.     See  Hosevta  Stose. 

"  The  wisdom  of  Egypt"  was  a  phrase  which,  at  an 
early  period,  passed  Into  a  proverb,  so  high  waa  the 
opinion  entertained  by  antiquity  of  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (1  Kings  Iv,  30 ;  Herod. 
ii,]60;  Josepfana,^<i{.vIiI,25;  Actavii,2^).  Nor,  as 
tha  sequel  of  this  article  will  show,  were  there  want- 
ing substantial  reasons  for  the  cnrrent  estimate.  If, 
however,  antiquity  did  not  on  this  point  exceed  the 
bounds  of  moderstion,  very  certain  is  it  that  men  of 
later  ages  are  chargeable  with  tha  ntmost  extrava- 
gance in  the  teima  which  they  employed  when  speak- 
ing on  the  subject.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  hie- 
roglyph! cal  inscriptions  on  the  mcnnmental  remains 
of  ^ypt  contained  treasuraa  of  wisdom  no  leas  bound- 
less than  hidden  ;  and,  indeed,  hieroglyphics  were,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  some,  invented  by  the  priecta  of  tha 
land,  if  not  expreasty  to  conceal  their  knowledge  from 
the  profane  vulgar,  yet  as  a  safe  receptacle  and  con- 
venient storehouse  for  their  mysterions  but  invaluable 
doctrines.  Great,  consequently,  waa  the  expsctstion 
of  the  public  when  it  was  announced  that  a  key  bad 
been  discovered  which  opened  the  portal  to  these  long- 
concealed  treasures.  The  reiolt  has  not  been  altogeth- 
er correspondent,  -especially  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sumed secrets  of  ancient  lore.  Han  of  profound  learn- 
ing, great  acuteneas  of  mind,  and  distinguished  repn- 
tatiou  have  engaged  and  persevered  in  the  inquiry:  it 
is  impoaalble  to  study  without  advantage  the  writings 
of  such  persons  as  Zoega,  Akerbiad.Young,  Champol- 
lion,  Spohn,  SeySbrth,  Kosegarten,  Buhle ;  and  equal- 
ly ungrateful  wonld  it  be  to  sfSnn  that  no  progreaa 
has  been  made  in  the  undertaking ;  hut,  after  all,  the 
novel  conclusions  and  positions  which  have  been  drawn 
and  set  forth  are  only  in  a  ftw  cases  (comparatively) 
definite  and  unimpeachable  CHeenn,/d«B,ii. 2,4;  Qua- 
tremtre,  ffecfen-Aes  mr  la  InngKe  rt  la  liliiriUiire  ds 
FEgsple).  See  HiEROGLTPiiiCB.  The  results  in  point 
of  history  and  archieology,  as  detailed  by  Lepsiup, 
Brugsch,  and  other  late  Egyptologists,  are  br  more 
Important  than  in  a  purely  scientific  view.    See  b?low, 

XII.  Religi<m.~-'nM  basis  oftbe  religion  was  Nigri- 
tlan fetichlam,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-wonihip,  dif- 
fering In  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  ob- 
vionsly  Indigenons.  Upon  this  were  mgrafted,  first, 
cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  rev- 
elation, as  in  Babylonia  ;  and  then  a  srslsm  of  pet- 
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fioniflcAtions  of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
The  inoongruotis  character  of  the  religion  neceesitates 
this  supposition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  admitted 
extraneous  additions  in  the  historical  period  confirms 
it.  There  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  three  orders 
of  gods — ^the  eight  great  gods,  who  were  the  most  an- 
cient, the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group.  They 
were  represented  in  human  forms,  sometimes  having 
the  heads  of  animals  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  on 
their  heads  cosmic  or  other  objects  of  worship.  The 
fetichism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  anhnals,  that 
of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these  creatures  or 
objects  was  appropriated  to  s  divinity.  There  waa  no 
prominent  hero-worship,  although  deceased  kings  and 
other  individuals  often  received  divine  honors — ^in  one 
case,  that  of  Osirtasen  II,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  the  old 
Sesostris,  of  a  very  special  character.  The  great  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  respon- 
sibility, and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
taught.  Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most  re- 
raarlcable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  4th  dynasty. 
Wilkinson  gives  us  the  following  classification  of 
the  Egyptian  deities  {Materia  Hierogfypkieaj  p.  58, 
modified  by  himself  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  241  sq.) : 

I.  FiBST  OKDia. 

1.  Amen,  or  Amnn-ra,  ^Uhe  king'of  all  the  god«." 

2.  MauU  or  Mut  (Hanchon.  mot\  the  material  principle, 

■ometimes  aa  Buto  (=Liatoiia). 

B.  Noum,  Nu,  Nef,  or  Kneph=Mercury. 
4  Bit^rrJuno. 

C  Pthah,  or  Ptah,  the  ereative  power  [a  function  aailgned  by 
others  to  Kneph]=Valcan. 

C.  Neith,  Belf>boni  and  of  masculine  character=.Minerva. 

7.  Khem^  the  generative  principle  {phaUuii, 
a  PashtsDiana. 

II.  Siooim  Okdib. 

1.  Re,  Ra,  or  Phmh,  the  Sun,  fatlier  of  many  deities*  often 

oombioed  with  those  of  the  others. 

2.  Seb,  the  Karth=Satum,  father  of  the  inferior  cods. 

8.  Netpd,  wife  of  Seb,  the  Sky,  mother  of  godR=Rnea. 
4.  Khoua,  son  of  Amun  and  Maut,  the  Moon=llerculos. 
C.  Anoukd  CFire]=Ve8ta. 

C.  Atmu  C?or  Mat],  Darknesn,  or  Twilight. 

7.  Mill,  or  Shn,  son  of  Re,  Light  [=Ph<jpbtiK]. 

8.  Taphne  (Daphne),  or  Tafnct,  a  lion-headed  goddess. 
0.  'fhoth,  the  Intelleot=Uermes  and  the  Moon. 

10.  Sanak-re,  or  Sebak. 

11.  K!lith>ia=:Lucina. 

12.  Mandu,  or  Mant=Mar8. 

III.  TniBD  Obdkb. 

\\  huT"'}  *^^  ^^^  daaghter  of  Seb  and  Netp6. 

8.  Aroeritf,  the  elder  Horns,  son  of  Netpd. 

4.  Seth,  or  Typhon,  the  destructive  principle  [Death]. 

6.  NepthTR  (Nebtei),  "lady  of  the  hou8e"=Ve8ttt. 

0.  Horns  the  younger,  god  of  Victory=Apollo. 

7.  Harpocrates,  son  of  Osiris  and  IsLi,  emblem  of  Yooth. 

8.  Anubis,  son  of  Osiris. 

IV.  MlSCKLTJlKBOUB. 

1.  Thmel,  or  Ma  (0»><t},  goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice,  head- 

less. 

2.  Athor  (eIt-Hor)=yeauB,  another  daughter  of  Ra. 

3.  Nophr-Atmu,  perhaps  a  variation  of  Atmu  above. 

4.  Hor-Hat,  a  wii^;ed  globe,  as  ufaBoiaiikttv, 

5.  Haktd  (Hecate),  a  lion-headed  goddess. 

6.  Selk,  a  scorpion-headed  goddess. 

7.  Tor^  a  god  connected  with  Ptah. 

8.  Amunta,  perhaps  a  female  Amun. 

9.  The,  "  the  heavens.'* 

10.  Hapi,  or  the  god  of  the  Nile. 

11.  Ranno,  an  asp-headed  goddess,  as  u.ta0o6aiiim¥, 

12.  Hermes  Trisraegistus,  a  form  of  Tboth. 
IS.  Asclepius,  Moth,  or  Imoph,  "son  of  Ptah.** 
14.  Soph,  the  goddess  of  Speech. 

Together  with  about  00  more,  some  of  them  local  divlni- 
ticii,  and  personifications  of  cities,  besides  deified  ani- 
malH,  etc. 

JVttm,  A'w,  or  Kneph^  waa  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  gods,  corresponding  to  the  "soul"  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  whom  was  ascribed  the  creation  of  gods,  men, 
and  the  natural  world.  He  is  represented  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  a  ram  and  curved  horns.  The  chief 
god  of  Thebes  was  Amm^  or  Amen~Ba^  or  Amei^Ra 
Khem,  also  worshipped  hi  the  great  oasis,  and  some- 
times portrayed  under  the  form  of  Kneph.  He  was 
the  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  classics.  The  goddess  ATitf, 
or  "the  mother,"  is  the  companion  of  Amen,  and  is 


represented  as  a  female  wearing  the  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  vulture  head-dress  of  a 
queen.  Khem  was  the  god  by  whom  the  productive- 
ness of  nature  was  symbolized.  His  name  reminds 
us  of  the  patriarch  Ham.  The  Greelu  identified  him 
with  Pan,  and  called  Chemmis,  a  city  in  the  Thebals, 
where  he  was  worshipped,  Panopolis.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tree  or  a  flower  on  the  sculptures,  which 
may  have  been,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Poole,  the  atherah 
or  sacred  grove  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  Ptah  was  the 
god  of  Memphis,  and  worshipped  there  under  the  form 
of  a  pigmy  or  child ;  but,  as  his  temples  have  been  de- 
stroyed, little  is  known  of  his  worship.  The  goddess 
Neit  or  Neith  is  often  associated  with  Ptah.  She  was 
the  patron  deity  of  Sais,  in  the  Delta ;  and  the  Greeks 
say  that  Cecrops,  leading  a  colony  from  thence  to  Ath- 
ens, introduced  her  worship  into  Greece,  where  she 
was  called  Athene.  This  name  may  be  derived  from 
the  Egyptian,  if  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been 
sometimes  called  Thenei,  with  the  article  prefixed  like 
the  name  of  Thebes.  She  is  represented  as  a  female 
with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt  on  her  head.  i2a,  or 
the  sun,  was  worshipped  at  Heliopolis.  His  common 
figure  is  that  of  a  man  with  a  hawk's  head,  on  which 
is  placed  the  solar  disk  and  the  royal  asp.  Thoth  was 
the  god  of  science  and  letters,  and  was  worshipped  at 
Hermopolis  Magna.  His  usual  fprm  is  that  of  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ibis  surmounted  by  a  crescent. 
JBiut  was  called  Bubastis  by  the  Greeks,  who  identified 
her  with  Artemis.  She  is  represented  as  a  lion  or  cat- 
headed  female,  with  the  globe  of  the  sun  on  her  head. 
There  is  a  similar  goddess  called  Pasht.  Athor  was 
the  daughter  of  Ra,  and  corresponded  to  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  town  of  Tentyra  or  Denderah  was 
under  her  protection.  Shu  represented  solar  or  phys- 
ical light,  and  Ma-t  or  Thma  (Themis)  moral  light, 
truth,  or  justice.  Sebak  was  a  son  of  Ita.  He  has  a 
crocodile's  head.  Osiris  is  the  most  remarkable  per- 
sonage in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  His  form  is  that 
of  a  mummied  figure  holding  the  crook  and  flail,  and 
wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  generally  with  an 
ostrich  feather  on  each  side.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
personification  of  moral  good.  He  is  related  to  have 
been  on  earth  instructing  mankind  in  useful  arts ;  to 
have  been  slain  by  his  adversary  Tj^phon  (Set  or 
Seth),  by  whom  he  was  cut  in  pieces ;  to  have  been 
bewaUed  by  his  wife  and  sister  Isis ;  to  have  been  em- 
balmed ;  to  have  risen  again,  and  to  have  become  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  among  whom  the  righteous  were 
called  by  his  name,  and  received  his  form — a  wonder- 
ful fore-feeling  of  the  Goepel  narrative,  and  most  like- 
ly symbolizing  the  strife  between  good  and  evil.  Ists 
was  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Osiris,  worshipped  at  Aby- 
dus  and  the  island  of  Philie.  Horus  was  their  son. 
Apep^  Apophis  of  the  Greeks,  an  enormous  serpent, 
was  the  only  representative  of  moral  evil.  The  wor- 
ship of  animals  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
second  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  when  the  bull  Apis, 
at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis,  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  Men- 
desian  goat,  were  called  gods.  The  cat  was  sacred  to 
Pasht,  the  ibis  to  Thoth,  the  crocodile  to  Sebak,  the 
scarabsBus  to  Ptah  and  a  solar  god  Atum.  In  their 
worship  of  the  gods,  sacrifices  of  animals,  f^uit,  and 
vegetables  were  used,  as  well  as  libations  of  wine  and 
incense.  Ko  decided  instance  of  a  human  sacrifice 
has  been  found.  After  death  a  man  was  brought  be- 
fore Osiris :  his  heart  weighed  against  the  feather  of 
truth.  He  was  questioned  by  forty-two  assessors  as  to 
whether  he  had  committed  forty-two  sins  about  which 
they  inquired.  If  guiltless,  he  took  the  form  of  Osiris, 
apparently  after  long  series  of  transformations  and 
many  ordeals,  and  entered  into  bliss,  dwelling  among 
the  gods  in  perpetual  day  on  the  banks  of  the  celestial 
Nile.  If  gnOty  he  was  often  changed  into  the  form 
of  some  base  animal,  and  consigned  to  a  fiery  place  of 
punishment  and  perpetual  night.  From  this  alwtract 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  Egyptian  religion  is  to  be  re* . 
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felted  to  various  soarces.  There  is  a  trace  of  some 
primeval  revelation  in  it;  also  a  strong  Sabaaan  ele- 
ment. (See  a  fnll  diacasaion  of  the  subject,  with  fig- 
ares  of  the  leading  deities,  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  BibU, 
note  on  Dent,  iv,  16).  A  more  favorable  view  of  the 
ancient  Egjrptian  theology  is  taken  by  Wilkinson  in 
his  AneieiU  Eggptiant  (see  his  summary  in  the  abridged 
ed.  il,  337  sq.) ;  and  it  is  probably  tme,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  polytheism  of  the  (Greeks  and  Romans 
likewise,  that  the  more  learned  and  philosophical  class- 
es were  able  to  spiritnalize  to  some  extent  a  religion 
which  conld  have  been  to  the  populace  nothing  bat  a 
gross  idolatry. 

The  Ifiraelites  in  Egypt  appear,  daring  the  opprea- 
sioa,  to  have  adopted  to  some  extent  the  Egyptian  idol- 
atry (Josh,  xxiv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xx,  7,  8).  The  golden 
cilf,  or  rather  steer,  b^^,  was  probably  taken  flrom 
the  boll  Apis,  certainly  from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls. 
Remphan  and  Chiun  were  foreign  divinities  adopted 
into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  called  In  the  hiero- 
f^Iyphica  REKPU  (probably  pronounced  JUmphu)  and 
izS.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  wor- 
shipped by  the  shepherds ;  but  there  is  no  satis&ctory 
evidence  that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  system 
of  idolatry.  See  Rkmphan.  Ashtoreth  was  wor- 
shqiped  at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Ame- 
Boph  II,  B.C.  dr.  1415,  at  the  quarries  of  Tora,  oppo- 
ote  that  city  (Vyse*8  Pyramidt,  iii, "  Tourah  tablet 
2'*),  in  which  s'be  is  represented  as  an  Egyptian  god- 
dess. The  temple  of  ^*the  Foreign  Venus,"  in  *'the 
Tyrian  camp"  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii,  112),  must  have 
been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless  this  worship  was  in* 
troduced  by  the  Phoenician  shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tkm  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the  Mo- 
saic law,  apart  from  the  probability  that  whatever 
was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief  and  usages 
would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which  the  Eg^'p- 
tian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth  are,  how- 
ever, doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the  Law  does  not 
expre»ly  teach.  The  Egyptian  religion,  in  its  refer- 
ence to  man,  was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly 
depending  on  future  rewards  and  punishmento.  The 
Law,  in  ite  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility mainly  depending  on  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments.  All  we  learn,  but  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  is  that  every  Israelite  who  came  out  of 
Eigypt  mutt  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  the  uni- 
versally recognised  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  man's  responsibility,  and  future  rewarids  and 
panishments,  truths  which  the  law  does  not,  and  of 
course  could  not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  an  Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  modem  reckless  criticism. 

XIII.  Law§,-^'We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own  rec- 
ords or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  passages  in 
the  Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  in  force 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  most 
probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native  law,  nor  to  law 
administered  to  natives,  for  during  that  whole  period 
they  may  perhaps  have  been  under  shepherd  rulers, 
aod  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  diat  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  absolutely  the  same  system  as  the 
Egyptians.  The  paintings  and  sculptores  of  the  mon- 
uments indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety  j 
showing  us  that  the  people  of  all  ranks  commonly 
went  unarmed,  and  without  mHitery  protection.  We 
must  therefore  infer  that  the  laws  relating  to  the 
maintenancs  of  order  were  sufficient  and  strictly  en- 
forced. The  ponishmente  seem  to  have  been  lighter 
than  those  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  very  different  in 
their  relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capitol 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  almost  restricted,  in 
pcactioe,  to  mnrder.     Crimes  of  violence  were  more 


severely  treated  than  offences  against  religion  and 
morals.  Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the  du- 
ties of  the  jadge  upon  itself  in  the  case  of  impiety 
alone.  That  in  early  times  the  Egyptian  populace 
acted  with  reference  to  any  offence  against  ite  religion 
as  it  did  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident 
from  the  answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that 
the  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the  land.  *'  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination 
of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God :  lo,  shall  we 
sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their 
eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  as  ?"  (Exod.  viii,  26.) 

XIV.  GovemmeiU, — The  rule  was  monarchical,  but 
not  of  an  absolute  character.  Tlie  sovereign  was  not 
superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  prieste  had  the  power  to 
check  the  nndue  exercise  of  his  authority.  The  kings 
under  whom  the  Israelites  lived  seem  to  have  been 
absolute,  but  even  Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture 
to  touch  the  independence  of  the  prieste.  Nomes  and 
districte  were  governed  by  ofiScers  whom  the  Greeks 
called  nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perliaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the  kind 
occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  4th  and  12th  dynasties. 

XY.  Foreign  Policy, — This  most  be  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and 
to  the  treatment  of  tributery  and  allied  nations.  In 
the  former  aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exdu- 
siveness  which  sprang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the 
yellow  and  white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country 
from  the  influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserte. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  porte  until  Kaucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence,  too,  the  restriction  of  Shemitic  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded 
as  part  of  Egypt  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  proof  of  the 
strictness  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they  appear  to  have  been  kept 
in  Goshen.  The  key  to  tiie  policy  towards  foreign 
nations,  after  making  allowance  for  the  hatred  of  the 
yellow  and  white  races  baliinced  by  the  regard  for  the 
red  and  black,  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  great 
Orientel  rivals  of  Egypt  The  supremacy  or  influ- 
ence of  the  Pharaohs  over  the  nations  lying  between 
the  Kile  and  the  Euphrates  depended  as  much  on  wis- 
dom in  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.  The  kings  of  the 
4th,  6th,  and  16th  dynasties  appear  to  have  uninter- 
ruptedly held  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  teblets 
record  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  nomads.  But  with 
the  18th  dynasty  commences  the  period  of  Egyptian 
supremacy.  Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  this  pow- 
erful line  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Egyptian 
border  and  the  Tigris  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  tributeries.  The  empire  seems  to  have  lasted  for 
nearly  tiiree  centaries,  from  about  B.C.  1500  to  about 
1200.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  Egyptians  were  the 
Hittttes  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  with  whom  the 
Pharaohs  waged  long  and  fierce  wars.  After  this 
time  the  influence  of  Egypt  declined ;  and  until  the 
reign  of  Shishak  (B.C.  cir.  990*967),  it  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  western  borders  of  Pales- 
tine. No  doubt  the  rising  greatness  of  Assyria  caused 
the  decline.  Thenceforward  to  the  days  of  Pharaoh 
Kecho  there  was  a  constent  struggle  for  the  tracts  ly- 
ing between  Eg}*pt,  and  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  until 
the  disastrous  battle  at  Carchemish  finally  destroyed 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of  the 
rulers  of  Egypt  Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ally  can 
indeed  alone  explain  the  strong  resistence  offered  by 
the  Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohs  inter- 
married with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
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Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribate.  So  long  as  their 
general  supremacy  was  uncontested  they  would  not 
be  unwise  enough  to  make  favorable  or  neutral  pow- 
ers their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the  Israelites 
we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  no  direct  in- 
formation. The  explicit  account  of  the  later  part  is 
fully  consistent  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and  Zerah,  if  the 
latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of  Egypt  or  a  com- 
mander of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the  only  exceptions  in 
a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and  they  were  almoet  cer- 
tainly of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  extraction.  One 
Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon, 
another  appears  to  have  been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  vii,  6),  So  made -a  treaty  with  Ho- 
shea,  Tirhakah  aided  Hezekiah,  Pharaoh  Necho  fought 
Josiah  against  his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with 
the  severity  of  the  Oriental  kings,  and  bis  second  suc- 
cessor, Pharaoh  Hophra,  maintained  the  alliance,  not- 
withstanding this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and,  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jerusalem  fVom 
the  Chaldieans,  received  the  fugitives  of  Judah,  who, 
like  the  fugitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
took  refuge  in  EgypL  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relations  existed.  The 
Hebrew  records  of  that  time  afford  no  distinct  indica- 
tion of  hostility  with  Egypt,  nor  have  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  conquered  regions  and  towns  of  the  same  age 
been  found  to  contain  any  Israelitish  name,  whereas  in 
Shishak*  s  list  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  some  of  its 
towns  occur.  The  route  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  to 
the  east  aeems  always  to  have  been  along  the  Pales- 
tinian coast,  then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and 
Phoenicians,  both  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  across 
Syria  northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a  differ- 
ent policy  appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The  Rebu 
(Lebu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and  probably  em- 
ployed, like  the  Shayretana  or  Cherethim,  as  merce- 
naries. Ethiopia  was  made  a  purely  Egyptian  prov- 
ince, ruled  by  a  viceroy,  **  the  prince  oi  Kcsh  (Gush)," 
and  the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian 
sovereigns  seem  to  have  been  received  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  native  rulers.  Further  south  the  negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave-hunts 
of  modem  times,  conducted  not  so  much  from  motives 
of  hostility  as  to  obtain  a  supply  of  slaves.  In  the 
Bible  we  find  African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut,  Sukkiim, 
Gush,  as  mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Egj'pt,  but  not 
a  single  name  that  can  be  positively  placed  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  country. 

XVI.  Army, — ^There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  in  the  O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monu- 
ments, that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots,  besides  his  whole  chariot-force,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots  are 
probably  the  **  horsemen"  mentioned  in  the  relation 
of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian  they  are 
called  the  "horse"  or  "cavalry."  We  have  no  sub- 
sequent indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  constitution  of 
an  Egyptian  army  until  the  time  of  the  22d  dynasty, 
when  we  find  that  Shishak's  invading  force  was  partly 
composed  of  foreigners ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies 
cannot  as  yet  be  positively  determined,  although  the 
monuments  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of 

,  the  former  character.  The  army  of  Nocho,  defeated 
at  Garchemish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly  composed, 
although  it  probably  contained  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  soon  afterwards  became  the  most  important  for- 
eign element  in  the  Egi-ptian  forces. 

XVII.  Cuiiomt,  Science,  and  Art, — ^The  sculptures 


and  paintings  of  the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight 
into  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Sir  G.Wilkinson's  work.  What  most 
strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occu- 
pied by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  harem 
system  of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  "the  lady  of 
tlie  house."  Marriage  appears  to  have  been  univer- 
sal, St  least  with  the  richer  class;  and  if  polygamy 
were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Of  marriage 
ceremonies  no  distinct  account  has  been  discovered, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
usual  in,  the  case  of  a  queen  (De  Koug6,  £ssai  nir  tme 
Side  EgtfptUnne^  p.  53,  54).  Goncubinage  was  al- 
lowed, the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  inferior 
wives.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great  classes 
were  very  distinct,  especially  the  priests,  soldiers,  ar- 
tisans, and  herdsmen,  with  laborers.  A  man  of  the 
upper  classes  might,  however,  both  hold  a  command 
in  the  army  and  be  a  priest ;  and  therefore  the  caste- 
system  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life  does  not 
much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites  from  its  great  es- 
sential difference.  The  Egyptians  fh>m  the  days  of 
Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupying  a  land 
which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without  question, 
except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign  invaders. 
The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  fields  and  gardens,  their  diversiona, 
the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts  or  on  the  river,  and 
fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle  was  left  to  the  most 
despised  of  the  lower  class.  The  Israelites,  on  the 
contrary,  were  from  the  very  first  a  pastoral  people : 
in  time  of  war  they  lived  within  walls ;  when  there 
was  peace  they  "dwelt  in  their  tents"  (2  Kings  xili,  5). 

The  Eg}'ptian  feasts,  and  the  dances,  music,  and 
feats  which  accompanied  them  for  the  diversion  of  the 
guests,  as  well  as  the  common  games,  were  probably 
introduced  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious 
days  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  ac- 
count of  the  noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii,  16, 
81-^)  agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monu- 
ments, although  it  evidently  describes  a  far  simpler 
repast  than  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister. 
The  attention  to  precedence,  which  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised Joseph^s  brethren  (ver.  88),  is  perfectly  charac- 
teristic of  Egyptian  customs. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  much 
bread  at  table,  and  fancy  rolls  or  seed-cakes  were  in 
abundance  at  every  feast.  Those  who  could  afford  it 
ate  wheaten  bread,  the  poor  alone  being  content  with 
a  coarser  kind,  made  of  dura  flour  or  millet.  They 
ate  with  their  fingers,  though  they  occasionally  used 
spoons.  The  table  was  sometimes  covered  with  a 
cloth;  and  in  great  entertainments  among  the  rich, 
each  guest  was  fUmished  with  a  napkin.  They  sat 
on  a  carpet  or  mat  upon  the  ground,  or  else  on  stools 
or  chairs  round  the  table,  and  did  not  recline  at  meat 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  were  particularly 
fond  of  music  and  dancing.  The  most  austere  and 
scrupulous  priest  could  not  give  a  feast  without  a  good 
band  of  musicians  and  dancers,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
wine,  costly  perAmies  and  ointments,  and  a  profusion 
of  lotus  and  other  flowers.  Tumblers,  Jugglers,  and 
various  persons  skilled  in  feats  of  agility,  were  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  guests  played  at  games  of 
chance,  at  moroy  and  the  game  of  latrunculi,  resem- 
bling draughts.  The  latter  was  the  favorite  game  of 
all  ranks,  and  Rameses  III  is  more  than  once  repre- 
sented playing  it  in  the  palace  at  Thebes.  The  num- 
ber of  pieces  for  pla3ring  the  game  is  not  exactly  known. 
They  were  of  different  colors  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  board,  and  were  not  flat  as  with  us,  but  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  high,  and  were  moved 
like  chessmen,  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

The  religious  festivals  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept  with  great 
merry-making  and  license.    Hi9  description  of  that 
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of  the  goddess  Babastia,  kept  at  the  citj  of  Bubastis, 
in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  would  well  apply  to 
some  of  the  great  Mohammedan  festivals  now  held  in 
the  country  (il,  59,  60).  The  feaat  which  the  Israel- 
ites celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf 
seems  to  have  been  vexy  much  of  the  same  character : 
first  offerings  were  presented,  and  then  the  people  ate, 
and  danced,  and  sang  (Exod.  xxxii,  5,  6, 17, 18, 19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (ver.  25),  as 
appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  popular  an- 
cient £g}'ptian  festivals. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  far  more  important 
than  any  events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was 
regarded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of  the  de- 
ceased was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial-place  with 
great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamentation.  The 
mooming  lasted  seventy-two  days  or  less.  Both  Ja- 
cob and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and  the  mourning  for 
the  former  lasted  seventy  days. 

The  Egyptians,  for  the  most  part,  were  accustomed 
to  shave  their  heads ;  indeed,  except  among  the  sol- 
diers, the  practice  was  probably  almost  universal. 
They  generally  wore  skull-caps.  Otherwise  they  wore 
their  own  hair,  or  wigs  falling  to  the  shoulders  in  nu- 
morous  carls,  or  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  They 
also  shaved  their  faces ;  kings,  however,  and  other 
great  personages  had  beards  about  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  broad,  which  were  plaited.  The  crown 
of  Upper  Egypt  was  a  short  cap,  with  a  tall  point  be- 
hind, which  was  worn  over  the  other.  The  king  often 
had  the  figure  of  an  asp,  the  emblem  of  royalty,  tied 
just  above  his  forehead.  The  common  royal  dress 
was  a  kilt  which  reached  to  the  ankles ;  over  it  was 
worn  a  shirt,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  with  wide 
sleeves  as  far  as  the  elbows :  both  these  were  gener- 
ally of  fine  white  linen.  Sandals  were  worn  on  the 
feet,  and  on  the  person,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  neck- 
laces. The  npper  and  middle  classes  usually  went 
barefoot ;  in  other  respects  their  dress  was  much  the 
lame  as  that  of  the  king's,  but  of  course  inferior  in 
costliness.  The  priests  sometimes  wore  a  leopard's 
skin  tied  over  the  shoulders,  or  like  a  shirt,  with  the 
fine  legs  for  the  sleeves.  The  queen  had  a  particular 
head-dress,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  vulture  with 
expanded  wings.  The  beak  projected  over  the  fore- 
head, the  wings  fell  on  either  side,  and  the  tail  hung 
down  behind.  She  sometimes  wore  the  nrssus  or  asp. 
The  royal  princes  were  distinguished  by  a  side-lock 
of  hair  elaborately  plaited.  The  women  wore  their 
hair  curled  or  phdted,  reaching  about  half  way  from 
it»  shoulders  to  the  waist. 

The  Egyptians  were  a  very  literary  people,  and 
time  has  preserved  to  us,  besides  the  inscriptions  on 
their  tombs  and  temples,  many  papyri  of  a  religious 
or  historical  character,  and  one  tale.  They  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  except  such  as 
arises  from  their  sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in 
a  manner  not  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs.  The  moral  and  religious  system  is,  how- 
ever, essentiaUy  different  in  its  principles  and  their 
application.  Some  have  imagined  a  great  similarity 
between  the  O.  T.  and  Egyptian  literature,  and  have 
^ven  a  show  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing  up 
Egyptian  documents  in  a  garb  of  Hebrew  phraseology, 
in  which,  however,  they  have  gone  so  awkwardly  that 
DO  one  who  had  not  prejudged  the  question  could  for  a 
moment  be  deceived.  We  find  frequent  reference  in 
the  Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the  magicians,  who 
could  not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xll,  8) ;  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  seeming  suc- 
cess, they  failed  as  before  (Exod.  vii,  11, 12,  22 ;  viu, 
18, 19;  ix,  11;  2  Tim.  iii,  8,  9).  The  monuments  do 
not  recognise  any  such  art,  and  we  must  conclude 
that  magic  was  secretly  practised,  not  because  it  was 


thought  to  be  unlawful,  but  in  order  to  give  it  impor- 
tance.     See  Magic  ;  Jambres  ;  Janmes. 

In  science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was  "  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  £g3'ptians"  (Acts  vii,  22),  and  prob- 
ably derived  from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge 
which  was  necessary  for  the  calendar.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  chemistry  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  the 
destruction  of  the  golden  calf.  The  Egyptians  ex- 
celled in  geometry  and  mechanics :  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Bible,  however,  throw  no  light  upon  the  degree 
in  which  Moses  mAy  have  made  use  of  this  part  of  his 
knowledge.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  high  profi- 
ciency of  the  Egyptians  was  probably  of  but  little  use 
to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus :  anatomy,  practised 
by  the  former  from  the  earliest  ages,  was  repugnant 
to  the  fieelings  of  Shemites,  and  the  simples  of  Egypt 
and  of  Palestine  would  be  as  different  as  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  country.  In  the  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  the  former  of  which  was  the 
chief,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
material  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptians  architecture  was  a  religious  art,  embodying 
in  its  principles  their  highest  religious  convictions, 
and  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Dura- 
ble construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and  rich, 
thongh  sober  color,  characterize  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "  homes"  of  men.  To 
adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have  been  to  adopt 
the  religion  of  £g}'pt,  and  the  pastoral  Israelites  had 
no  need  of  buildings.  When  they  came  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land  they  found  cities  ready  for  their  occupation, 
and  it  was  not  nntil  the  days  of  Solomon  that  a  tem- 
ple took  the  place  of  the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary 
of  the  pastoral  people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of 
course  borrowed  from  Egypt;  but,  separated  from  the 
vast  system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
signiflcance,  and  became  harmless  nntil  modem  scio- 
lists made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can  for  a  mo- 
ment tolerate. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  observe  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  attained  to  high  degrees  of  civilization 
and  mental  culture.  This  is  evidenced  by  many  facts. 
For  instance,  the  variation  of  the  compass  may  even 
now  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  lateral  direction 
of  the  pyramids,  on  account  of  their  being  placed  so 
accurately  north  and  south.  This  argues  considerable 
acquaintance  with  astronomy.  Again,  we  know  that 
they  were  familiar  with  the  duodecimal  as  well  as  the 
decimal  scale  of  notation,  and  must  therefore  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 
There  is  proof  that  the  art  of  painting  upon  plaster  and 
panel  was  practised  by  them  more  than  2000  years  be- 
fore Christ ;  and  the  sculptures  furnish  representations 
of  inkstands  that  contained  two  colon,  black  and  red ; 
the  latter  being  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  division  of  certain  sentences,  showing 
this  custom  to  be  as  old  as  that  of  holding  the  pen  be- 
hind the  ear,  which  is  often  portrayed  in  the  paintings 
of  the  tombs.  Alabaster  was  a  material  much  used 
for  vases,  and  as  ointment  was  generally  kept  in  an 
alabaster  box,  the  Greeks  and  Komans  applied  the 
name  alabcutron  to  all  vases  made  for  that  purpose ; 
and  one  of  them  found  at  Thebes,  and  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Alnwick  Castle,  contains  some  ointment  per- 
fectly preserved,  though  from  the  queen's  name  in  the 
hieroglyphics  it  must  be  more  than  8000  years  old.  In 
architecture  they  were  very  successful,  as  the  mag- 
nificent temples  yet  remaining  bear  evident  witness, 
though  in  ruins.  The  Doric  order  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  fh)m  columns  found  at  Beni-Hassan,  and 
the  arch  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  16th  century  B.C.  In 
medical  science,  we  know  from  the  evidence  furnished 
by  mummies  found  at  Thebes  that  the  art  of  stopping 
teeth  with  gold,  and  probably  cement,  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Cuvier  found  incontestible 
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pTDof  that  the  fractured  hone  of  an  ibis  had  heen  set 
by  them  while  the  bird  was  alive. 

Sacred  music  was  much  used  in  Egypt,  and  the 
harp,  lyre,  flute,  tambourine,  c^nnbals,  etc.,  were  ad- 
mitted in  divers  religious  services,  of  which  music  con- 
stituted an  important  element.  Sacred  dancing  was 
also  common  in  religions  ceremonies,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  among  the  Jews  (Psa.  cxlix,  8).  Moses 
found  the  children  of  Israel  dancing  before  the  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xxxii,  19),  in  imitation  probably  of  rites 
they  had  often  witnessed  in  Egypt. 

The  industrial  arts  held  an  important  place  in  the 
occupations  of  the  Egyptians.  The  workers  in  flne 
flax  and  the  weavers  of  white  linen  are  mentioned  in 
a  manner  that  shows  they  were  among  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  riches  of  the  country  (Isa.  xix,  9). 
The  fine  linen  of  Egypt  found  its  way  to  Palestine 
(Ppov.  vii,  16).  That  its  celebrity  was  not  without 
cause  is  proved  by  a  piece  found  near  Memphis,  and 
by  the  paintings  (comp.  Gen.  xli,  42 ;  2  Chron.  i,  16, 
etc.).  The  looms  of  Egypt  were  also  famed  for  their 
fine  eotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  many  of  these 
were  worked  wiUi  patterns  in  brilliant  colors,  some- 
times being  wrought  with  the  needle,  sometimes  woven 
in  the  piece.  Some  of  the  stripes  were  of  gold  thread, 
alternating  with  red  ones  as  a  border.  Specimens  of 
their  embroidery  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
many  dresses  painted  on  the  monuments  of  the  18th 
dynasty  show  that  the  most  varied  patterns  were  used 
by  the  Egyptians  more  than  9000  years  ago,  as  they 
were  subsequently  by  the  Babylonians,  who  became 
noted  for  their  needle-work.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  states 
that  the  secret  of  dyeing  cloths  of  various  colors  by 
means  of  mordants  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  as 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  Pliny  has  described 
the  process,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood it  They  were  equally  fond  of  variety  of  pat- 
terns on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  their  houses  and 
tombs,  and  some  of  the  oldest  ceilings  show  that  the 
chevron,  the  checker,  the  scroll,  and  the  guilloche, 
though  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  were  adopted  in  Egypt 
more  than  2000  years  before  our  asra. 

A  gradual  progress  may  he  observed  in  their  choice 
of  fancy  ornament.  Beginning  with  simple  imitations 
of  real  objects,  as  the  lotus  and  other  flowers,  they 
adopted,  by  degrees,  conventional  representations  of 
them,  or  purely  imaginary  devices ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  oldest  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  have  a 
similarly  close  imitation  of  the  lotus  and  other  real  ob- 
jects. The  saihe  patterns  common  on  Greek  vases 
had  long  before  been  introduced  on  those  in  Egypt ; 
whole  ceilings  are  covered  with  them ;  and  the  vases 
themselves  had  often  the  same  elegant  forms  we  ad- 
mire in  the  cilix  and  others  afterwards  made  in  Greece. 
They  were  of  gold  and  silver,  engraved  and  embossed ; 
those  made  of  porcelain  were  rich  in  color,  and  some 
of  the  former  were  inlaid  or  studded  with  precious 
stones,  or  enamelled  in  brilliant  colors.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  glass-blowing  is  shown  by  a  glass  bead  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  a  queen  of  the  18th  dynas- 
ty, which  proves  it  to  be  as  old  as  8200  years  ago. 
Among  their  most  beautiful  achie%'ements  in  this  art 
were  their  richly-colored  bottles  with  waving  lines 
and  their  small  inlaid  mosaics.  In  these  last,  the 
fineness  of  the  work  is  so  great  that  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  strong  magnifying  power  to  put  the  parts  to- 
gether, especially  the  more  minute  details,  such  as 
feathers,  the  hair,  etc.  **  They  were  composed,"  says 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "  of  the  finest  threads  or  rods  of 
glass  (attenuated  by  drawing  them  when  heated  to  a 
great  length),  which,  having  been  selected  according 
to  their  color,  were  placed  upright  side  by  side,  as  in 
an  ordinary  mosaic,  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  intended  picture.  Others  were  then 
added  until  the  whole  had  been  composed ;  and  when 
they  had  all  been  cemented  together  by  a  proper  heat, 
the  work  was  completed.     Slices  were  then  sawn  off 


transversely,  as  in  our  Tnnbridge  ware,  and  each  sec- 
tion presented  the  same  picture  on  its  uppet  and  un- 
der side.*' 

The  more  wealthy  Egyptians  had  their  large  town- 
houses  and  spacious  villas,  in  which  the  flower-garden 
and  pleasure-grounds  were  not  the  least  prominent 
features.  Avenues  of  trees  shaded  the  walks,  and  a 
great  abundance  of  violets,  roses,  and  other  flowers 
was  always  to  be  had,  even  in  winter,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  climate  and  the  skill  of  their  gardeners. 
A  part  also  was  assigned  to  vines  and  fruit-trees ;  tho 
former  were  trained  on  trellis-work,  the  latter  were 
standards.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  monkeys,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
to  dimb  the  upper  branches  of  the  sycamore-trees,  and 
to  gather  the  figs  from  them.  The  houses  generally 
consisted  of  a  ground  floor  and  one  upper  story ;  few 
were  higher.  They  were  often  placed  round  an  open 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain  or  small 
garden.  Large  houses  had  sometimes  a  porch  with  a 
flight  of  steps  before  the  street  door,  over  which  latter 
was  painted  the  name  of  the  owner.  The  wealthy 
landed  proprietors  were  grandees  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes  (Mr.  Birch  and  M.  Ampere  may  be 
said  to  have  proved  the  non-existence  of  castes,  in  the 
Indian  tense,  in  Egypt);  but  those  who  tended  cat- 
tle were  looked  down  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. This  contempt  is  often  shown  in  the  paint- 
ings, by  their  being  drawn  unshaven,  and  squalid,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  covering  of  mats  that  were  thrown 
over  the  beasts  they  tended.  None  would  intermarry 
with  swineherds.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  men  to 
milk,  as  it  is  still  among  some  Arab  tribes,  who  think 
it  disgraceful  for  a  woman  to  milk  any  animal. 

Potters  were  very  numerous,  and  the  wheel,  the 
baking  of  cups,  and  the  other  processes  of  their  art 
were  prominent  on  the  monuments.  It  is  singular,  as 
affording  illustration  of  Scripture  language,  that  the 
same  idea  of  fashioning  the  clay  was  also  applied  to 
man*s  fiiArmation ;  and  the  gods  Ptah  and  Num,  the 
creative  agencies,  are  represented  sitting  at  the  pot- 
ter's wheel  turning  the  clay  for  the  human  creation. 
Pottery  appears  to  have  frimished  employment  to  the 
Hebrews  during  the  bondage  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  6 ;  Ixviii, 
IS ;  comp.  Exod.  i,  14). 

The  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  iron 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  their  skill  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bronze  was  celebrated.  They  were  ac- 
quainted also  with  the  use  of  the  forceps,  the  blow- 
pipe, the  bellows,  the  syringe,  and  the  siphon.  Gold 
mines  were  wrought  in  Upper  Egypt  (Diod.  Sic.  iii, 
12). 

Leather  was  sometimes  used  for  writing  purposes, 
but  more  frequentl}'  paper  made  from  the  papyrus, 
which  grew  in  the  marsh-lands  of  the  Delta.  The 
mode  of  making  it  was  by  cutting  the  pith  into  thin 
slices  lengthwise,  which  being  laid  on  a  table  were 
covered  with  similar  layers  at  right  angles,  and  the 
two  sets,  being  glued  together  and  kept  under  pressure 
a  proper  time,  formed  a  sheet.  The  dried  flower-heads 
of  the  papyrus  have  been  found  in  the  tombs. 

As  illustrating  Scripture,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  gods  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  tombs  hold- 


ing the  TVztt  or  sign 


of  life  (-T-). 


which  was  adopt- 


ed by  some  of  the  early  Christians  in  lieu  of  the  cross, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Ezek.  ix,  4, 6,  as  the  **  mark  (Tan) 
set  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men"  who  were  to  be 
preserved  alive.  Christian  inscriptions  at  the  great 
oasis  are  headed  by  this  symbol ;  it  has  been  found  on 
Christian  monuments  at  Kome. 

Egyptian  edicts  seem  to  have  been  issued  in  the 
form  of  hjirmdn  or  written  order;  and  from  the  word 
used  by  Pharaoh  in  granting  power  to  Joseph  ("Ac- 
cording to  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled;" 
Hebrew  kitSy  Cren-  xli,  40,  alluding  evidently  to  the 
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custom  of  kiasiBg  tijbjiuin)^  we  mAy  infer  that  the  peo- 
ple who  received  that  order  adopted  the  usual  Eastern 
mode  of  acknowledging  their  obedience  to  the  sover- 
eign. Besides  the  custom  of  kissing  the  signature  at- 
tached to  these  documents,  the  people  were  doubtless 
expected  to  **  bow  the  knee"  (Gen.  xli,  4S)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  monarch  and  chiefs  of  the  nation,  or  even 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  them.  The  sculptures 
represent  them  thus  bowing  with  the  hand  stretched 
out  towards  the  knee. 

The  account  of  brick-making  in  Ezod.  v,  7-19  is 
illBstnted  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  a  painting  in  a 
tomb  at  Theb^  in  which  the  hardness  of  the  work, 
the  t^e  of  bricks,  the  straw,  and  the  native  taskmas- 
ters set  over  foreign  workmen,  are  vividly  portrayed. 
The  making  of  bricks  was  a  monopoly  of  the  crown, 
which  accounts  for  the  Jews  and  other  captives  being 
employed  in  such  numbers  to  make  bricks  for  the  Pha- 
nuihs.     See  Beick. 

Certain  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  appear  to  be 
fiamed  with  particular  reference  to  Egyptian  prac- 
tices, e.  g.  the  tact  of  fidse  witness  being  forbidden  by 
a  distinct  and  separate  commandment,  becomes  the 
more  significant  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  number  of 
witnesses  required  by  the  Egyptian  law  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  most  trifling  contract.  As  many  as  six- 
teen names  are  appended  to  one  for  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  certain  properties,  amounting  only  to  400  pieces  of 
brass.  It  appears  that  bulls  only,  and  not  hdfers, 
were  killed  by  the  Egyptians  in  sacrifice.  Compare 
with  this  the  law  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xix,  2),  ooro- 
raanding  them  to  "  bring  a  red  heifer,  without  spot, 
wherein  was  no  blemish."  It  was  on  this  account 
that  Moses  proposed  to  go  "three  days'  journey  into 
the  desert,"  lest  the  Eg^'ptians  should  be  enraged  at 
seeing  the  Israelites  sacrifice  a  heifer  (Exod.  viii,  26) ; 
and  by  this  very  opposite  choice  of  a  victim  they  were 
made  unequivocally  to  denounce  and  separate  them- 
selves finom  the  rites  of  Egypt.  Th9  Egyptian  com- 
mon name  for  Heliopolis  wss  AN,  from  which  was  de- 
rived the  Hebrew  On  or  Aon,  pointed  in  Ezek.  xxx, 
17,  Avon,  and  translated  by  Bethshemesh  (Jer.  xliii, 
13).  So  also  the  Pi-beseth  of  the  same  place  in  Eze- 
kiel  is  from  the  Eg^'ptian  article  Pi,  prefixed  to  Bcut, 
the  name  of  the  goddess  there  worshipped,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  Bnbastis,  a  city  named  after  her,  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  Grecian  Artemif .  The  Tahpanhes 
of  Scripture  (Jer.  xliii,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  18)  was  per- 
liaps  a  place  called  Daphnte,  sixteen  miles  fVom  Pelu- 
num. 

XVni.  Compariton  with  the  Memnen  of  the  modem 
hAMtanU. — ^The  mode  of  life  of  the  Egyptians  has  in 
all  ages  necessarily  been  more  or  less  influenced  by 
their  locality :  those  who  dwelt  on  high  lands  on  the 
east,  as  well  as  those  who  dwelt  on  the  manhy  fiat 
country  in  the  Delta,  have  become  shepherds,  as  their 
land  does  not  admit  of  cultivation.  The  people  who 
live  along  the  Nile  become  fishermen  and  sailors.  The 
cultivated  part  of  the  natives  who  live  on  the  plains 
and  over  the  surface  of  the  country  diligently  and 
most  successfully  practise  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  in 
former  ages  have  left  ever-dnring  memorials  of  their 
proficiency  and  skill. 

On  this  natural  diversity  of  pursuits,  as  well  as  on 
a  diversity  of  blood — ^for  besides  the  master  and  rul- 
ing race  of  Ethiopians  there  were  anciently  others  who 
were  of  nomade  origin — ^was  early  founded  the  institu- 
tion of  so^adled  castes,  which  Egypt  had,  although 
less  maiked  than  India,  and  which  pervaded  the  en- 
tire liie  of  the  nation.  These,  according  to  Herodotus 
(xi,  164),  were  seven  in  number  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i, 
73).  The  priestly  caste  was  the  most  honored  and  in- 
fluential. It  had  in  every  large  city  a  temple  dedica- 
ted to  the  deity  of  the  place,  together  wiUi  a  high- 
prisit,  who  stood  next  to  the  king  and  restricted  his 
power.  The  priesthood  possessed  the  finest  portions 
of  tile  country.     They  were  the  judges,  physicians, 


astrologers,  architects — in  a  word,  they  united  in  themi 
selves  all  the  highest  culture  and  most  distinguished 
offices  of  the  land,  while  with  them  alone  lay  tradi- 
tion, literature,  and  the  sacred  writings.  This  class 
exerted  the  most  decided  and  extensive  influence  on 
the  culture  not  only  of  theur  own  country,  but  of  the 
world ;  for  during  the  brightest  periods  of  Grecian  his- 
tory the  love  of  knowledge  carried  into  Eg}*pt  men 
who  have  done  much  to  form  the  character  of  after 
ages,  such  as  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Thales,  He- 
rodotus, Plato,  and  others  (comp.  Gen.  xli,  8 ;  Exod. 
vti,  11 ;  viU,  11 ;  xui,  7 ;  Josephus,  AfU,  ii,  9, 2). 

The  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  the 
lower  castes  seem  to  have  survived  best,  and  to  be 
represented,  at  least  in  some  particulars,  by  the  Fel- 
lahs of  the  present  day.  These  Fellahs  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  tilling  the  country  and  gathering  its  rich 
abundance.  Thtfy  are  a  quiet,  contented,  and  submis- 
sive race,  always  living,  through  an  unjust  govern- 
ment, on  the  edge  of  starvation,  yet  always  happy, 
with  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  no  care  for,  no  inter- 
est in,  political  changes.  "Of  the  Fellahs  it  may  be 
said,  as  was  said  by  Amrou  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
^  they  are  bees  always  toiling,  always  toiling  for  oth- 
en,  not  themselves.'  The  love  of  the  Fellah  for  his 
country  and  his  Nile  is  an  all-absorbing  love.  Re- 
move him,  and  he  perishes.  He  cannot  live  a  year 
away  from  his  village ;  his  grave  must  be  where  his 
cradle  was.  But  he  is  of  all  men  most  submissive :  he 
will  rather  die  than  revolt ;  resignation  is  his  primary 
virtue;  impatience  under  any  yoke  is  unknown  to 
him ;  his  life,  his  faith,  his  law  is  submission.  'Al- 
lah Kerim!'  is  his  houily  consolation,  his  perpetual 
benediction.  He  was  made  for  peace,  not  for  war; 
and,  though  his  patriotism  is  intense,  there  is  no  min- 
gling in  it  of  the  love  of  glory  or  the  passion  for  con- 
quest. His  nationality  is  in  his  local  affections,  and 
tiiey  are  most  intense.  Upon  this  race,  the  race  of 
bright  eyes  and  beautiful  forms,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  without  deep  interest :  of  all  the  gay,  the  gayest ; 
of  all  the  beings  made  for  happiness,  the  most  excita- 
ble. If  days  of  peace  and  prosperity  could  be  theirs, 
what  songs,  what  music,  what  joys!"  (Bowring*s  Re- 
port^  p.  7). 

The  ruling  class  consists  of  Arabs  intermingled 
with  Thirks,  who  have  been  in  succession  the  conquer- 
(vs  of  the  land,  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  priestly  and  military  castes. 

The  only  other  tribe  we  have  room  to  notice  is  that 
of  the  Copts,  equally  with  the  preceding  indigenous. 
They  are  Christians  by  hereditary  transmision,  and 
have  suffiered  centuries  of  cruel  persecutions  and  hu- 
miliations, though  now  they  seem  to  be  rising  in  im- 
portance, and  promise  to  fill  an  important  page  in  the 
future  history  of  Eg^'pt.  In  character  they  are  amia- 
ble, pscific,  and  intelligent,  having,  of  course,  the 
faults  and  vices  of  dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  mean- 
ness, which  slavery  never  fkils  to  engender.  In  office 
they  are  the  scribes,  the  arithmeticians,  the  measurers, 
the  clerks — in  a  word,  the  learned  men  of  the  country. 
The  language  which  they  use  in  their  religious  servi- 
ces is  the  ancient  Egyptian,  or  Coptic,  which,  how- 
ever, is  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laity  (Bowring*s  Reporf).  See  below,  Egypt,  Chris- 
tian ;  and  Copts. 

XIX.  Technical  Chronology.  — TYaX  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  ttom  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested  by 
ancient  writen  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned  by 
the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  fame  kind  of- 
fered by  the  latter ;  and  what  we  may  term  the  record- 
ed observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be  used  for 
the  determination  of  chronology  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we  have  not 
wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient  writers 
must,  however,  be  carefully  sifted,  and  we  must  not 
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take  their  statements  as  a  posittve  basM  without  the 
strongest  evidence  of  correctness.  Without  that  tes- 
timony, however,  we  could  not  at  present  prosecute 
the  inqvir}\  The  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  common  sera.  Every  document  that  bears 
the  date  of  a  year  gives  the  year  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eign, counted  firom  that  current  year  in  which  he  came 
to  the  throne,  which  was  called  his  first  year.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  general  means  of  testing  deductions 
from  the  chronological  indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  hare  been  at  least  three  years  in 
use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domination, 
the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic 
Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  two  of 
these  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  The  Vague 
Year  contained  865  days  without  any  additional  frac- 
tion, and  therefore  passed  through  all  the  seasons  in 
about  1500  years.  It  was  used  both  for  civil  and  for 
religious  purposes.  Probably  the  Israelites  adopted 
this  year  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  that  insti- 
tuted at  the  Exodus  appears  to  have  been  the  current 
Vague  Year  fixed  by  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  in- 
tercalation. See  Year.  The  Vague  Year  was  divi- 
ded into  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five 
fpaffomenaSy  or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  The 
months  were  assigned  to  Uiree  seasons,  each  compris- 
ing four  months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  Sd, 
and  4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  b}'  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth,  Pao- 
phi,  etc.,  are  talcen  from  the  divinities  to  which  they 
were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according  to  our 
rendering,  those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation,  and  the 
Waters,  or  the  Inundation:  the  exact  meaning  of 
their  names  has,  however,  been  much  disputed.  They 
evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year, 
and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  conclude  the  Egyp- 
tians had,  at  least  in  a  remote  period  of  their  histo- 
ry. If,  as  we  believe,  the  third  season  represents  the 
period  of  the  inundation,  its  beginning  must  be  dated 
about  one  month  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
would  place  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  winter 
solstice,  an  especially  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was 
a  supposed  sidereal  year  of  365^  days,  commencing 
with  the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  The  Vague 
Year,  having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated 
through  the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  1461  years 
of  the  former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle.  The 
former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Sothic 
and  Vague  years,  and  therefore  consisted  of  1460  years 
of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  and  two  of  its  commencements  recorded, 
the  one,  called  the  JEn  of  Menophres,  July  20,  B.C. 
1322,  and  the  other  on  the  same  day,  A.D.  139.  Me- 
nophres is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  an  Eg}*ptian 
king,  and  this  is  most  probable.  The  nearest  name  is 
Mem-ptah,  or  Menephthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of 
Sethi  Menptah,  a  title  that  seems  to  have  been  in  one 
form  or  another  common  to  several  of  the  first  kings 
of  the  19th  dynasty.  Chronological  indications  seem 
to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  Sethos  I.  The  Tropi- 
cal Cycle  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropi- 
cal and  Vague  years.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  former  year  with  the  Egyptians,  nor, 
indeed,  that  it  was  used  in  the  monumental  age ;  but 
from  the  mention  of  a  period  of  600  years,  the  third 
of  the  cycle,  and  the  time  during  which  the  Vague 
Year  would  retrograde  through  one  season,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analog}'  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  1505  years ;  but 
the  length  of  1500  Vague  Years  is  preferable,  since  it 
contains  a  number  of  complete  lunatiohs,  besides  that, 
the  Egyptians  could  scarcely  have  been  more  exact, 


and  that  the  period  of  600  years  is  a  subdiyision  of 
1500.  Ancient  writers  do  not  fix  any  commencements 
of  this  cycle.  If  the  characteristics  of  the  Tropical 
Year  are  what  we  suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun 
B.C.  2005  and  507 :  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are 
thought  to  record  the  former  of  these  epochs  (Poole, 
Horn  yEifjfptiactB,  p.  12  sq.,  pi.  i,  Kos.  6, 6).  The  re- 
turn of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chronological 
meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  period 
last  mentioned,  but  Poole  is  of  opinion  that  the  Phoenix 
Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character,  and  there- 
fore length,  as  the  Sothic,  its  commencement  being 
marked  by  the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the 
constellation  BENNU  HESAR,  ''the  Phosnix  of  Osi- 
ris,''  which  is  placed  in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the 
Rameseium  of  El-Kurneh  six  months  distant  from  So- 
this. The  monuments  make  mention  of  Panegyrical 
Months,  which  can  only,  it  is  supposed,  be  periods  of 
thirty  years  each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same 
kind.  P00I9  has  computed  the  following  as  dates  of 
commencements  of  these  Panegyrical  Years,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  be  has  adjusted  his  chronology :  1st, 
B.C.  2717,  1st  dynasty,  sra  of  Menes  (not  on  monu- 
ments) ;  2d,  B.C.  2352, 4th  dynasty,  Suphis  I  and  II ; 
dd,  B.C.  1986  (12th  dynasty,  Osirtasen  III  ?  not  on 
monuments) ;  the  last-mentioned  date  being  also,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle, 
which  he  thinks  comprised  four  of  these  Panegyrical 
Years.  The  other  important  dates  of  the  system  of 
panegyrics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are,  in  his 
scheme :  B.C.  1442, 18th  dynasty,  queen  Amen-nemt; 
and  B.C.  1412, 18th  dynasty,  Tfaothmes  III. 

Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained  the 
following  dates :  Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of  Thoth- 
mes  III,  18th  dynasty,  B.C.  1445;  supposed  vernal 
equinox,  Thothmes  III,  B.C.  cir.  1441;  rising  of  So- 
this, Rameses  1 1, 19th  dynasty,  B.C.  1301 ;  star-risings, 
Rameses  VI  and  IX  (?  Meneptah  I  and  II),  20th  dy- 
nasty, BiC.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of  uncertainty  af- 
fect the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of  Rameses 
II  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two  of  Thothmes  III,  un- 
less we  hold  the  calendar  in  which  the  inscription  sup- 
posed to  record  it  occurs  to  be  a  Sothic  one,  in  which 
case  no  date  could  be  obtained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  ns  no  direct 
eyidence  in  &vor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some  as- 
sign to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed  to 
regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record  to  be  of 
an  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century  B.C. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the  twenty-eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  for  determining  this  epoch  there  is  no 
direct  monumental  evidence,  and  a  comparison  with 
Scripture  does  not  fiiTor  quite  so  early  a  date.  See 
Chronology. 

XX.  Hitliorical  CArondoffy. — The  materials  for  this 
are  the  monuments  and  the  remains  of  the  historical 
work  of  Manotho.  Since  the  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphics has  lieen  discovered  the  evidence  of  the  mon- 
uments has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but 
as  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to 
enable  us  to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  still  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  general  framework,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  may  fill  up.  The  remains  of  Alanetho 
are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  want.  A  com- 
parison with  the  monuments  lias  shown  that  he  drew 
his  information  from  ori^innl  sources,  the  general  au^ 
thenticity  of  which  is  vindicated  by  minute  points  of 
agreement.  The  information  Manetho  gives  us,  in  the 
present  form  of  his  work,  is,  however,  by  no  means  ex- 
plicit, and  it  is  only  by  a  theoretical  arrangement  of 
the  materials  that  they  take  a  definite  form.  The  re- 
mains of  Manetho's  historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  tng- 
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mcnCB,  one  relating  to  the  ShepberdB,  the  other  to  a 
tale  of  the  Exodus.     The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in 
the  epitome  given  bj  AiHcaniis,  preserved  by  S3nicel* 
las,  and  that  given  by  Eosebins.     These  present  such 
great  diffefences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope  that 
we  can  restore  a  correct  text.     The  series  of  dynasties 
is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in  which  case  the 
oommencement  of  the  first  would  be  placed  full  5000 
years  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  the  king  who  built  the 
Great  Pyramid,  4000.     The  monuments  do  not  war- 
rant so  extreme  an  antiquity,  and  the  great  majority 
of  Egyptologers  have  therefore  held  that  the  dynasties 
were  partly  contemporary.     A  passage  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Manetbo  respectmg  the  Shepherds,  where  he 
ipeaks  of  the  kings  of  the  Thebals  and  of  the  rest  of 
^ypt  rising  against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  al- 
most certain  that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contempo- 
nry  lines  at  that  period  (Joeephus,  Apion,  i,  14).    The 
naming  of  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  single 
kingdom,  and  then  of  later  ones,  which  we  know  gen- 
erally held  sway  over  all  Egypt — in  other  words,  the 
first  seventeen,  distinct  from  the  18th  and  following 
dynasties — ^lends  support  to  this  opinion.     The  former 
are  named  in  groups :  first  a  group  of  Thinite8,then  one 
of  Memphites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elepliantinites, 
next  a  Heracleopolite  line,  etc.,  the  dynasties  of  a  par- 
ticular city  being  grouped  together ;  whereas  the  lat- 
ter generally  present  but  one  or  two  together  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different  cities  recur. 
The  earlier  portion  seems  therefore  to  represent  psr- 
allel  lines,  the  later  a  succession.     The  evidence  of 
the  monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.     Kings 
who  unquestionably  belong  to  different  dynasties  are 
shown  by  them  to  \»  contemporary  (see^  for  example, 
in  Rawlinson^s  Herod,  ii,  289).     In  the  present  state 
of  Egyptology  this  evidence  has  led  to  various  results 
as  to  the  number  of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the 
consequent  duration  of  the  whole  histor}\     One  great 
difficulty  is  that  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  makes 
it  impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  mention 
of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not  a  sole 
ruler.    For  example,  it  has  lately  been  discovered  that 
the  12th  dynasty  was  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a 
double  line ;  yet  its  numerous  monuments  in  igeneral 
give  no  hint  of  more  than  one  king,  although  there 
was  almost  always  a  recoe^ised  colleague.    Therefore, 
a/artiori,  no  notice  would  be  taken,  if  possible,  on  any 
monument  of  a  ruler  of  another  house  than  that  of  the 
king  in  whose  territory  it  was  made.     We  can  there- 
fbre  scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  1880,  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon  their 
nambers  and  names.    The  subjoined  table,  after  Poole, 
contains  the  d3'nasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approx- 
imatire  dates  B.C.  which  he  assigns  to  their  com- 
mencements. 

I.  Thinitea 
2717  Menes.     IlL  Memphlte*. 
2650 
IL  24T0  IV.  8440      V.  Glephantlnites. 

2440 
VI.  2200  IX.  Hprmonthites. 

2200 
VII.  1800 
VIIL1800 
,  X.  1750 


to  the  twenty-fifth  century.  The  interval  between 
the  two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  nine  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to  the 
better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be  correct. 
Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  the 
commencement  of  Egj'ptian  historv  (Bunsen,  B.C. 
8623;  Lepsius,  8892;  Brugsch,  4455;  Bdckh,  5702). 
Their  system  is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chrono- 
logical work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of 
8555  years  to  the  thirty  d^-nasties  (jChron,  p.  51  b).  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  statement  is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true 
Manetho,  but  fh)m  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chro- 
nology, among  whom  pseudo-Manetho  held  a  promi- 
nent place  {Encyc,  Brit.  8th  edit.,  "Esrypt,'*  p.  452: 
QuarUrly  Review,  No.  210,  p.  895-7).  If  this  number 
be  discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious,  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  support  the  extended  system  so  confidently 
pot  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

The  importance  of  this  ancient  list  of  Egj'ptbn 
kings — it  being,  in  fact,  the  only  completely  connected 
line  extant — ^requires  a  fuller  exhibit  than  we  find  in 
the  dictionaries  of  Smith  and  Kitto,  from  which  a 
large  part  of  the  other  investigations  of  this  article  is 
derived.  The  dates  given  by  us  are  essentially  those 
assigned  by  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotut,  vol. 
ii,  cliap.  viii.  The  identifications  are  in  part  made 
by  Kenrick  (Egypt  under  the  Pharao/u,  vol.  ii).  The 
names  of  Manetho  exhibit  many  striking  coincidences 
with  the  elements  afforded  by  the  latest  researches 
and  discoveries,  especially  Mariette's  "  Apis  list**  on 
the  tablet  of  Sakkarah,  Dttmichen's  **Sethos  list*'  on 
that  of  Abydos,  and  the  **  Turin  papyru!>,"  as  these 
are  given  in  detail  by  Unger  {Chronologie  des  AfcmeihOf 
Berlin,  1867),  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  adopt 
all  the  conclusions  of  this  author,  whose  work  is  the 
most  elaborate  on  the  subject.  The  fact  that  the 
names  in  all  these  lists  are  in  continuous  order  does 
not  prove  an  unbroken  succession  of  reigns,  for  such 
is  the  case  in  Manetho*8  list,  although  he  expressly 
states  that  the  several  dynasties  were  of  different  local- 
ities. That  the  dynasties  of  the  monumental  lists  like- 
wise are  not  all  consecutive  is  further  proved  by  at 
least  two  conclusive  circumstances :  1.  The  sura  of  the 
years  of  those  74  reigns,  to  which  an  explicit  length  is 
assigned  in  the  Turin  roll,  is  1060 ;  now  if  to  this  we 
add  a  corresponding  number  for  the  other  160  reigns 
whose  duration  is  not  specified  in  the  same  document, 
and  also  for  the  10  subsequent  names  in  the  parallel 
lists  down  to  Sethi  I  (B.C.  1822),  we  obtain  a  total  of 
8184  years  for  the  first  eighteen  dynasties,  or  a  date 
for  Menes  of  B.C.  4806;  but  this  would  be  2144  years 
before  the  Flood,  even  according  to  the  longest  compu- 
tation of  the  Biblical  text    See  Ages  of  the  World. 


XT.  Diospolltes. 

2200, 
Xir.  9080 
XIII.  1920 

XVIII.  1685 


XrV.  Xoltes. 
2060 


Shepherds. 
XV.  nnd  XVI. 

SOSO 
XVII. 

16S0 


The  monuments  will  not  justify  any  great  extension 
of  the  period  assigned  in  the  table  to  the  first  seven- 
teen dynasties.  The  last  date,  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  djrnasty,  cannot  be  changed  more 
thtn  a  few  years.  Some  Egyptologists,  indeed,  place 
it  much  earlier  (Bnnsen,  B.C.  1625 ;  Bockh,  1655 ; 
I^ins,  1684 ;  Brugsch,  1706),  but  they  do  so  in  oppo- 
iitioB  to  positive  monumental  evidence.  The  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty,  which  Poole  is  dis- 
posed to  place  a  little  before  B.C.  2700,  is  more  doubt- 
fid,  but  a  concnirence  of  ethnological  evidence  points 


2.  Several  d3masties  are  wholly  and  designedly  omit- 
ted in  one  of  these  monumental  lists,  which  are  given 
at  length  in  the  others  (e.  g.  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  13th, 
14th,  and  15th),  and  at  least  one  of  them  (the  11th)  is 
absent  in  all  of  them,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  gaps 
and  discrepancies :  they  must  therefore,  if  at  all  trust- 
worthy, be  intended  as  contemporaneous  lines  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  empire,  precisely  as  were  those 
of  Manetho,  who  frequently  dispatches  an  entire  dy- 
nasty without  any  details  whatever,  as  being  of  local 
importance  only.     See  Manetho. 
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XXI.  nittcry, —  1.  Traditwnary  Period. — ^We  have 
first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the  Bible  which  relate 
to  the  earliest  period.     In  Gen.  x  we  And  the  colo- 
nization of  Eg3'pt  traced  np  to  the  immediate  children 
cf  Noah,  for  it  is  there  stated  that  Mizraim  was  the 
second  son  of  Ham,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  of 
Noah.    That  Egypt  was  oolonized  hy  the  descendants 
of  Noah  in  a  very  remote  age  ia  former  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Caph- 
tor,  which  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  Abra- 
ham in  Palestine  (Gen.  x,  14 ;  compare  Deut  ii,  23 ; 
Amos  ix,  27).     Before  this  migration  conld  occar  the 
Caphtorim  and  other  Mizraites  must  have  occupied 
E^'pC  for  some  time.     Immediately  after  these  gene- 
alof^cal  statements,  the  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xii)  in- 
forms 119  that  the  patriarch  Abraham,  pressed  by  fam- 
ine, went  down  (B.C.  2087)  into  Kgypt,  where  it  ap- 
pears he  foand  a  monarch,  a  court,  princes,  and  serv- 
ants, and  where  he  found  also  those  supplies  of  food 
which  the  well-known  fertility  of  the  country  had  led 
him  to  seek  there ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
ftvor  which  his  wife  had  won  in  the  reigning  Phara- 
oh's eyes  procured  him  sheep  and  oxen,  as  well  as  he- 
•S9es,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-eervants,  and  she- 
3SKS,  and  camels.     A  remarkable  passage  points  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of 
Egypt  was  founded:  "Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (Num.  xiii,  22).     We  find  that 
Hebron  was  originally  called  Kirjath-arlta,  and  was  a 
city  of  the  Anakim  (Josh,  xiv,  16),  and  it  is  mentioned 
Mder  that  appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xziii,  3) :  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by  the  giant- 
nce  before  the  days  of  that  patriarch.     In  Gen.  xxl, 
d.  mention  is  made  in  the  case  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Hagar  the  E^ptian,  whose  mother  took  him  a  wife 
out  of  tibc  land  of  Eg3iJt  (B.C.  cir.  2055),  of  a  mixed 


race  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldsans,  a  race 
which  in  after  times  became  a  great  nation.  From 
this  mixture  of  races  it  has  been  supposed  the  Arabs 
(3*^9,  "mixed  people")  had  their  name  (Sharpe's  Ear^ 
bf  Hist,  of  Egypt,  i,  11). 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  indefi- 
nite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into  two 
great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two  branch- 
es, for  they  appear  to  have  represented  themselves  and 
the  negroes,  the  red  and  black  races,  as  the  children 
of  the  god  Horns,  and  the  Shemites  and  Europeans, 
the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the  children  of  the  god- 
dess Pesht  (comp.  Brugsch,  Geogr,  Intchr.  ii,  00,  91)b 
They  seem,  therefore,  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of 
the  species.  The  absence  of  any  important  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyp- 
tian histor}'.  These  commence  with  the  divine  dynas- 
ties, and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties.  The 
latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be  traditional, 
not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the  second  may 
be  traditional  and  not  historical,  though  this  last  con- 
jecture we  are  hardly  disposed  to  admit.  In  any  case, 
however,  there  is  a  very  short  and  extremely  obscure 
time  of  tradition,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
earliest  date  at  which  it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come 
upon  the  clear  light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyra- 
mids. The  indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat, 
and  the  settlement  in  Eg}'pt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or  having 
lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions  of  its  first 
dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commencement  of  its  his- 
tory with  materials  drawn  from  mythology.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  which  is  found 
in  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world.     The 
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priests  are  indeed  reported  to  have  told  Solon/when  he 
spoke  of  one  deluge,  that  many  had  occurred  (Plat. 
Tim.  23),  but  the  reference  Is  more  likely  to  have  been 
to  great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes.     See  Deluge. 

2.  Uncertain  Period, — ^The  history  of  the  dynasties 
preceding  the  18th  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series 
of  monuments.  Except  the  bare  lists  indicated  in  the 
above  table,  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  g^eat  measure 
arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology. 
From  the  time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shep- 
herd invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquillity.  During  this  age  the  Memphite  line  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the  4th  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.  The  Shep- 
herds were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  east,  and,  in 
some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  £g}'pt.  Those  whose  kings  composed  the  15th  dy- 
nasty were  the  first  and  most  important.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Phcenicians,  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  migration  into  Eg^'pt,  and  thence  at  last  into 
Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great  movement  to  which 
the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  belong.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  war  of  the  four  kings — Cfae- 
dorlaomer  and  his  allies — was  directed  against  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  the  15th  dynasty.  Most  proba- 
bly the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  was  of  this  line,  which 
lived  at  Memphis,  and  at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of 
Avaris  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  period  of  Egyp- 
tian history  to  which  the  Shepherd  invasion  should  be 
assigned  is  a  point  of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed 
after  the  12th  dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  power- 
ful line  could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as 
one  or  more  Shepherd  d^masties.  Poole  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shep- 
herd invasion  was  anterior  to  the  12th  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset  hos- 
tile to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come  in  by 
marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  they 
may  have  long  been  in  a  position  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty,  which  was  of 
Thebans,  lasting  about  160  years,  was  a  period  of  pros- 
perity to  Eg3'pt,  but  after  its  close  those  calamities 
appear  to  have  occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds 
hated  by  the  Eg^'ptians.  During  the  interval  to  the 
18th  d^'nasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more 
than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe  rule 
over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the  monuments 
proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this  period.     See  Hyk- 

808. 

Of  these  first  seventeen  dynasties,  Menes,  the  first 
mortal  king  of  Egypt,  according  to  Manetho,  Herodo- 
tus, Eratosthenes,  and  Diodorus,  and  preceded,  accord- 
ing to  the  first,  by  gods,  heroes,  and  Manes  (?),  vin/eci 
is  accepted  on  all  hands  as  a  historical  personage.  His 
hieroglyphic  name  reads  MEN  I  or  MENA,  and  is  the 
first  on  the  list  of  the  Rameseium  of  el-Kumeh.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  the  hieratic  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  of 
Kings.  Strong  reasons  are  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
for  fixing  the  date  of  his  accession  at  B.C.  2717  (Ilora 
^gypHaca,  p.  94-98);  but  even  this  date  must  be 
somewhat  lowered,  as  it  would  precede  that  of  the 
Flood  (B.C.  2515) ;  on  the  other  hand,  Unger  (ttf  sup.) 
raises  it  to  June  27,  B.C.  5613.  As  one  step  in  Poole's 
argument  involves  a  very  ingenious  elucidation  of  a 
well-known  statement  of  Herodotus,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention  it.  Herodotus  says  that,  in  the  inter- 
val from  the  first  king  to  Sethon,  the  priest  of  He- 
phiestus,  the  priests  told  him  that  '^the  sun  had  four 
times  moved  from  his  wonted  course,  twice  rising 
where  he  now  sets,  and  twice  setting  where  he  now 
rises."  Upon  this  Mr.  Poole  remarks :  *^  It  is  evident 
that  the  priests  told  Herodotus  that  great  periods  had 
elapsed  since  the  time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  and 


that,  in  the  interval  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Sethon, 
the  solar  risings  of  stars — ^that  is  to  say,  their  manifes- 
tations— ^had  twice  fallen  on  those  days  of  the  Vague 
Year  on  which  their  settings  fell  in  their  time,  and 
vice  vertd;  and  that  the  hbtorian,  by  a  natural  mis- 
take, supposed  they  spoke  of  the  sun  itself."  Menes 
appears  to  have  been  a  Thinite  king,  of  the  city  of 
liiis,  near  Abydus,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Herodotus  aE« 
cribes  the  building  of  the  city  of  Memphis  to  him, 
while  Manetho  says  that  be  made  a  foreign  expedition 
and  acquired  renown,  and  that  eventually  he  was 
killed  by  a  hippopotamus.  Menes,  after  a  long  reign, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athothis,  who  was  the  fec- 
ond  king  of  the  first  dynasty.  Manetho  says  that  he 
built  the  palace  at  Memphis,  that  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  left  anatomical  books ;  all  of  these  state- 
ments implying  that  even  at  this  early  period  the 
Egyptians  were  in  a  high  ftate  of  civilization.  About 
the  time  of  Athothis,  the  8d  dynasty  is  supposed, 
according  to  the  scheme  which  seems  most  reasona- 
ble, to  have  commenced,  and  Memphis  to  have  be- 
come independent,  giving  its  name  to  five  dynasties 
of  kings^dd,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  The  1st  Thinite 
dynasty  probably  lasted  about' two  centuries  and  a 
half.  Of  the  2d  very  little  has  reached  us;  under 
one  of  the  kings  it  was  determined  that  women  could 
hold  the  sovereign  power ;  in  the  time  of  another  it 
was  fabled,  says  Manetho,  that  the  Kile  flowed  mixed 
with  honey  for  the  space  of  eleven  days.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  dynasty  was  probably  between  800  and 
400  years,  and  it  seems  to  have  come  to  a  close  at  the 
time  of  the  Shepherd  invasion.  The  8d  (Memphite) 
dynasty,  after  having  lasted  about  200  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  4th,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  lines 
which  ruled  in  £g}'pt ;  while  the  5th  d^'nasty  of  Ele- 
phantinite  kings  arose  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
emphatically  the  period  of  the  pyramids,  the  earliest 
of  which  was  probably  the  northern  pyramid  of  Abu- 
Sir,  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Soris  or  Shu- 
rai,  the  head  of  the  4th  d3masty.  He  was  succeeded 
by  two  kings  of  the -name  of  Suphis,  the  first  of  whom, 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  the  Shuphu  of  the  monu- 
ments, was  probably  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid. 
On  these  wondrous  monuments  we  find  traces  at  that 
remote  period  of  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  of 
later  ages.  The  cursive  character  scrawled  on  the 
stones  by  the  masons  proves  that  writing  had  been 
long  in  common  use.  Many  of  the  blocks  brought 
from  Sycnc  are  built  together  in  the  pyramids  of  Ghi- 
zeh  in  a  manner  unrivalled  at  any  period.  The  same 
manners  and  customs  are  portrayed  on  them  as  on  the 
later  monuments.  The  same  boats  are  used,  the  same 
costume  of  the  priests,  the  same  trades,  such  as  glass- 
blowing  and  cabinet-making.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  ^th  dynasty,  moreover,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  and  its  copper 
mines  were  worked  by  them.  The  duration  of  this 
dynasty  probably  exceeded  two  centuries,  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  Gth.  The  5th  dynasty  of  Elephantin- 
itcs,  as  just  remarked,  began  the  same  time  as  the  4th, 
The  names  of  several  of  its  kings  occur  in  the  Necrop- 
olis of  Memphis.  The  most  important  of  them  is  Se- 
phres,  the  Shuphra  of  the  monuments,  the  Chephren 
of  Herodotus,  and  Chephren  of  Diodorus.  This  dy« 
nasty  lasted  nearly  600  }'ears.  Of  the  6th  dynasty, 
which  lasted  about  150  years,  the  two  most  famous 
sovereigns  are  Phiops  or  Pepi  and  queen  Kitocris. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  ruled  for  a  hundred  years. 
With  the  latter  the  dynasty  closed ;  for  at  this  period 
Lower  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Shepherds,  who  en- 
tered the  country  from  the  north-east,  about  700  years 
after  Menes,  and  eventually  drove  the  Memphitea 
from  the  throne.  Of  the  7th  and  8th  djmasties  noth- 
ing  is  known  with  certainty;  they  probably  followed 
the  15th.  To  the  former  of  them,  one  version  of  Ma- 
netho assigns  a  duration  of  70  days,  and  150  years  to 
the  latter.     The  9th  dynasty  of  HeracleopoUtes,  or. 
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more  properly,  of  Hermonthites,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
has  suggested  (Bawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  298),  arose  while 
tJie  6Ui  Tras  In  power.  Little  is  known  of  either  the 
9t]i  or  10th  dynasties,  which  together  may  have  lasted 
nearly  600  years,  ending  at  the  time  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd war  of  expulsion,  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  royal  lines  except  the  Diospolite  or 
Thehan.  With  the  11th  dynasty  commenced  the  Di- 
ospolite kingdom,  which  subsequently  attained  to 
greater  power  than  any  other.  Amenemhet  I  was 
the  last  and  most  famous  king  of  this  dynasty,  and 
during  part  of  his  reign  he  was  co-regent  of  Osirtasen 
or  Sesertesen  I,  head  of  the  12th.  An  epoch  is  marked 
in  Egyptian  history  by  the  commencement  of  this  dy- 
nasty, since  the  Shepherd  rule,  which  lasted  for  500 
years,  is  coeval  with  it.  The  three  Osirtasens  flour- 
ished in  this  dynasty,  the  second  of  whom  is  probably 
tha  Sesostris  of  Manetho.  It  began  about  Abraham's 
time,  or  somewhat  later.  In  ancient  sculptures  in 
Nubia  we  find  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  worshipping 
Osirtasen  III  as  a  gnd,  and  this  is  the  only  case  of 
the  kind.  The  third  Osirtxtsen  was  succeeded  by 
Amenemhet  III,  supposed  to  be  the  Moeris  of  Herodo- 
toa,  who  built  the  labyrinth.  After  the  reigns  of  two 
other  sovereigns,  this  dynas^  came  to  a  close,  having 
lasted  abont  160  years.  The  IStK  dynasty,  which 
lasted  some  400  years,  prol^hly  began  before  the  close 
of  the  12th.  The  kings  of  thix  dynasty  were  of  little 
power,  and  probably  tributa'Ty  to  the  Shepherds.  The 
Dioapolltes,  indeed,  did  not  recover  their  prosperity 
till  the  beginning  cf  the  ISth  dynasty.  The  14th,  or 
Xoite  dynasty,  seems  to  have  risen  with  the  12th.  It 
was  named  from  Xois,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
DOTtbem  part  of  the  Delta.  It  may  have  lasted  for 
nearly  500  ^^ears,  and  probably  terminated  during  the 
great  Shepherd  war.  The  15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynas- 
ties are  those  of  the  Shepherds.  Who  these  foreign- 
ers were  who  are  said  to  have  subdued  Egypt  without 
a  battle  is  a  question  of  great  uncertaint3\  Their 
same  is  called  Hyksos  by  Manetho,  which  is  variously 
interpreted  to  mean  shepherd  kings,  or  foreign  shep- 
herds. They  have  been  pronounced  to  have  been  As- 
syrians, Scythians,  iEtbiopians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ar- 
abs. The  kings  of  the  Ifitb  dynasty  were  the  greatest 
of  the  foreign  rulers.  The  kings  of  the  16th  and  17th 
dynasties  are  very  obscure.  Mr.  Poole  says  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  supposing' that  the  kings  of  the  16th 
were  of  a  different  race  from  those  of  the  15th,  and 
that  they  may  have  been  Assyrians.  Having  held 
possession  of  Egypt  511,  or,  according  to  the  longest 
date,  625  years,  the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  by 
Amea,  or  Amoais,  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty ; 
and  the  whole  country  was  then  united  under  one 
king,  who  rightly  claimed  the  title  of  lord  of  the  two 
legions,  or  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

3.  Period  of  the  Hebrew  Sofoum. — In  Gen.  xxxix 
begins  tiie  interesting  story  of  Joseph^s  being  carried 
down  to  Egypt,  with  all  its  important  consequences 
for  the  great-grandchildren  of  Abraham.    The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  countr}'  is  the  allurement,  famine  the 
impulse.    Attendant  circumstances  show  that  Egypt 
was  then  famous  also  for  its  commercial  pursuits ;  and 
tiie  entire  narrative  gives  the  idea  of  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  societ}'  (about  B.C.  1890),  and  a  well-constitu- 
ted yet  arbitrary  form  of  government.    As  in  Eastern 
courts  at  later  periods  of  history,  elevation  to  high  of- 
fices was  marked  and  sudden.  •  The  slave  Joseph  is 
taken  from  prison  and  from  impending  death,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  prime  vizier,  and  is  intrusted 
vith  making  provision  for  an  approaching  dearth  of 
food,  which  he  had  himself  foretold,  during  which  he 
efieets  in  favor  of  the  ruling  sovereign  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  of  property  which  history  has  re- 
corded.   The  high  consideration  in  which  the  priestly 
ovder  waa  held  is  apparent.     Joseph  himself  marries  a 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.     Out  of  respect  towards, 
as  well  as  by  the  direct  influence  of  Joseph,  the  He- 
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brews  were  well  treated.  The  scriptural  record,  how- 
ever, distinctly  states  (xlvi,  84)  that  before  the  de- 
scent of  Israel  and  his  sons  ^^  every  shepherd"  was 
'^an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians."  The  He- 
brews, whose  *' trade  had  been  about  cattle,"  must 
have  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  yet 
they  are  expressly  permitted  to  dwell  **  in  the  best  of 
the  Und"  (xlvii,  6),  which  is  identified  with  the  land 
of  Goshen,  the  place  which  the  Israelites  had  prayed 
might  be  assigned  to  them,  and  which  they  obviously 
desired  on  account  of  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  to  their 
way  of  life  as  herdsmen.  Having  settled  his  father 
and  family  satisfactorily  in  the  land,  Joseph  proceeded 
to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  a  hungry  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  converted  the  tenure  of  all  property 
from  freehold  into  tenancy-at-will,  with  a  rent-charge 
of  one  fifth  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  priests'  lands, 
however,  in  their  own  hands ;  and  thus  he  gave  an- 
other evidence  of  the  greatness  of  their  power. 

The  richness  of  Goshen  was  favorable,  and  the  Is* 
raelites  "grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly,"  so  that 
the  land  was  filled  with  them.  But  Joseph  was  now 
dead ;  time  had  passed  on,  and  there  rose  up  a  new 
king  (probably  one  of  a  new  dynasty)  '*  which  knete 
(Exod.  i,  8)  not  Joseph,"  having  no  personal  knowl- 
edge, and,  it  may  be,  no  definite  information  of  his 
services ;  who,  becoming  Jealous  of  the  increase  of  tlie 
Hebrews,  set  about  persecuting  them  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  diminishing  their  numbers  and  crippling 
their  power.  '  Severe  task-maj<ters  are  therefore  set 
over  them ;  heavy  tasks  are  imposed ;  tiie  Hebrews 
are  compelled  to  build  *' treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Raamses."  It  is  found,  however,  that  they  only  in- 
crease the  more.  In  consequence,  their  burdens  are 
doubled  and  their  lives  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage 
(Exod.  i,  14),  *'in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  service  in  the  field."*  See  Brick.  Their  first- 
bom  malep,  moreover,  are  doomed  to  destruction  the 
moment  they  come  into  l>eing.  The  deepest  heart- 
burnings ensue ;  hatred  arises  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed ;  the  Israelites  seek  revenge  in  pri- 
vate and  by  stealth  (Exod.  ii,  12).  At  last  a  higher 
power  interferes,  and  the  afllicted  race  is  permitted  to 
quit  Eg^'pt  (B.C.  1658).  At  this  time  Egypt  appears 
to  have  been  a  well-peopled  and  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, with  numerous  cities,  under  a  despotic  monarch, 
surrounded  by  ofiScers  of  his  court  and  a  life-guard. 
There  was  a  ceremonial  at  audience,  a  distinction  of 
ranks,  a  state-prison,  and  a  prime  minister.  Great 
buildings  were  carried  on.  There  was  set  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  people  an  order  of  priests  who  probably 
filled  offices  in  the  civil  government;  the  priest  of 
Midian  and  the  priest  of  On  seem  to  have  ruled  over 
the  cities  so  named.  There  was  in  the  general  class 
of  priests  an  order — wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magi- 
cians— who  had  charge  of  a  certain  secret  knowledge ; 
there  were  physicians  or  embalmers  of  the  dead ;  the 
royal  army  contained  chosen  captains,  and  horsemen, 
and  chariots.  The  attention  which  the  people  at  large 
paid  to  agriculture,  and  the  fixed  notions  of  property 
which  they  in  consequence  had,  made  them  hold  the 
shepherd  or  nomade  tribes  in  abhorrence,  as  freeboot- 
ers only  less  dangerous  than  hunting-tribes.  See 
Pharaoh. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical  chronology, 
which  we  have  adopted  as  the  most  probable,  the 
whole  sojourn  in  Egypt  would  belong  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  18th  dynasty.  The  Israelites  would  have 
come  in  and  gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age,  for  the 
history  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evi- 
dence. This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  posi- 
tive mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab  tribo, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and  that  the 
calamities  attending  their  departure  could  not  be  com- 
memorated. These  two  propositions  are  contradictory, 
and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.     If,  as  Lepsius  sup- 
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poses,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the  18th  dynasty, 
and  went  out  under  the  19th,  or  if,  as  Bunsen  holds, 
they  came  in  under  the  12th,  and  (after  a  sojourn  of 
1484  years !)  went  out  under  the  19th,  the  oppression 
in  both  cases  falling  in  a  period  of  which  we  have 
abundant  contemporary  monuments,  sometimes  the 
records  of  every  year,  it  is  impossible  that  the  monu- 
ments should  be  wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narratiye 
is  true.  Let  us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative. 
At  the  time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule, 
Egypt  was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of 
no  great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  dates  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  15th  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  affect  this  inference  ?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of  most 
foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war  with  the  Pha- 
raohs, but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  case  of  friend- 
ly nations.  It  is  a  feeling  paralleled  in  our  daj'S  by 
that  of  the  Chinese  alone.  The  accounts  of  the  Greek 
writers,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  later  period,  abun- 
dantly confirm  this  estimate  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
Egyptians  against  foreignera.  It  seems  to  us  perfect- 
ly incredible  that  Joseph  should  be  the  minister  of  an 
Egyptian  king.  In  lesser  particulars  the  evidence  is 
not  less  strong.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot, 
whose  will  is  law,  who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleas- 
tire  ;  who  not  only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of 
his  administration,  but  through  his  means  makes  all 
the  Eg3rptians,  except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown. 
The  Egyptian  kings,  on  the  contrary,  were  restnuned 
by  the  laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners, 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
lowed, which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local  ties 
and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population, 
although  it  would  have  greatl}'  strengthened  the  pow- 
er of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct  towards 
Joseph's  family  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  He 
gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives  them  leave  to 
dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but  in  Goshen,  where 
his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been  (Gen.  xlvi,  84 ;  zlvii, 
6).  His  acts  indicate  a  fellow-feeling,  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  national  party.  See 
Joseph. 

The  "  new  king,"  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is  gen- 
erally thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to  the 
previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and  head 
of  the  18th  dynasty.  It  seems  at  fint  sight  extremely 
probable  that  the  king  who  crushed,  if  he  did  not  ex- 
pel the  Shepherds,  would  be  the  first  oppressor  of  the 
nation  which  they  protected.  Plausible  as  this  theory 
appears,  a  close  examination  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
seems  to  us  to  overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new  king 
that — *'he  said  unto  bin  people,  Behold,  the  people  of 
the  children  of  Israel  [are]  mora  and  mightier  than 
we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they 
multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of  the  land" 
(Exod.  i,  9, 10).  The  Israelites  are  therefore  more  and 
stronger  than  the  people  of  the  oppressor ;  the  oppress- 
or feara  war  in  E^'pt,  and  that  the  Israelites  would 
join  his  enemies ;  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  adopt  open 
violence,  and  he  therefore  uses  a  subtle  system  to  re- 
duce them  by  making  them  perform  forced  1al>or,  and 
soon  after  takes  the  stronger  measure  of  killing  their 
male  children.  These  conditions  point  to  a  divided 
country"  and  a  weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we  think, 
apply  to  the  time  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.  The 
whole  narrative  of  subsequent  events  to  the  Exodus  is 
consistent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use  of 
universal  terms  does  not  offer  any  real  objection. 


When  all  Egypt  is  spoken  of,  it  is  not  necessary  ettiun 
in  Hebrew  or  in  Egyptian  that  we  should  suppose  the 
entire  country  to  be  strictly  intended.  If  we  con« 
elude,  therefore,  that  the  Exodus  most  probably  oc- 
curred before  the  18th  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The 
change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  Egyp- 
tians, but  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  there  is  no 
reason  that  all  the  foreignera  should  have  had  the 
same  feeling  towards  the  Israelites,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  their  sub- 
jects seem  in  general  to  have  been  friendly  to  them 
throughout  their  history,  and  that  the  Egyptians  were 
privileged  by  the  law.  Apparently  on  this  account.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy,  would  have 
been  as  enduring  as  we  know  it  to  have  been,  had  the 
Egyptians  looked  back  on  their  conduct  towards  the 
Israelites  as  productive  of  great  national  calamities,  or 
had  the  Israelites  looked  back  upon  the  peraecution  as 
the  work  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  chronology  be  cor- 
rect, we  can  only  decide  in  favor  of  the  Shepherds. 
During  the  time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned 
there  were  no  important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one 
or  more  of  Shepherds.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially 
its  eastern  part,  must  have  been  in  the  bands  of  the 
latter.  The  Umd  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  pari 
of  Lower  Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  oppressora,  whose  capital  or  royal  residence,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay 
very  near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd  dynasties,  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th,  the  last  of  which,  according  to 
the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and  Thebans,  but 
this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynasty  should  rath- 
er be  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.  It  is  difficult 
to  choose  between  these  three :  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
however,  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  aeema 
to  afford  an  indication  which  narrows  the  choice. 
'*My  people  went  down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  ao- 
joum  there,  and  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without 
cause"  (lii,  4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was 
an  Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  15th  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was  of 
Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Josephns, 
ApioHf  i,  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings  of  this  pe- 
riod in  the  royal  Turin  papyrus  (ed.  Wilkinson)  are 
two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so  that  we  may  rea* 
sonably  suppose  that  some  of  the  foreign  rulera  were 
of  that  race.  Their  exact  date,  however,  is  undecided. 
It  cannot  be  objected  to  the  explanation  we  have  o£> 
fered  that  the  title  Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings 
connected  with  the  Israelites,  and  that  they  must 
therefore  have  been  natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain 
that  at  least  some  of  the  Shepherd  kings  were  Egyp- 
tianised,  like  Joseph,  who  received  an  I^ptian  name, 
and  Moses,  who  was  supposed  by  the  daughten  of 
Jethro  to  be  an  Egyptian  (Exod.  ii,  19).  It  has  been 
urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes 
that  place  the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  B.C.,  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties  would 
have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites  had  they 
been  in  those  tiroes  already  established  in  Palestine, 
whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
indicate  any  such  event.  It  has  been  overlooked  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Babbinical  date  of  the  Exodus 
that  the  absence  of  any  positive  Palestinian  names, 
except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  lists  of  peoples 
and  places  subject  to  these  Pharaohs,  and  in  the  rec* 
ords  of  their  wan,  entirely  destroys  their  argument;, 
for  while  it  shows  that  they  did  not  conquer  Palestine, 
it  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  decide  on  Egyptian 
evidence  whether  the  Hebrews  were  then  in  that  conn- 
try  or  not.  Shishak's  list,  on  the  contrary,  presents 
several  well-known  names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  be* 
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that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of 
the  Pharaohs,  as  previooslj  explained,  is  the  key  to 
their  conduct  towards  the  Israelites.  At  the  same 
time,  the  character  of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating 
to  this  period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyp- 
tians may  not  have  passed  through  the  countr}',  and 
even  put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative 
of  the  whole  question  under  consideration  that,  in  the 
most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of  Israel,  a 
Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed  into  Pales- 
tine and  captured  the  Canaanitish  city  Geaer,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  this  should  be 
merely  incidentally  mentioned  at  a  later  time  instead 
ot  being  noticed  in  the  regular  course  of  the  narrative 
(1  Kings  ir,  15, 16).     See  Ezodb. 

4.  JDefimte  Penod.—With  the  18th  dynasty,  about 
B.C.  1520,  a  new  and  clearer  epoch  of  Egyptian  histo- 
ry begins,  both  as  regards  the  numerous  materials  for 
reoonstructing  it,  and  also  its  great  importance.     In 
fiict,  the  history  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties 
is  tliat  of  the  Egyptian  empire.     Amosis,  or  Ahmes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these,  overthrew  the  power  of 
the  Shepherds,   and   probably  expelled  them.     No 
great  mcmuments  remain  of  the  first  king,  but  from 
various  insdiptions  we  are  warranted  in  supposing 
that  he  was  a  powerAxl  king.     During  his  reign  we 
fint  find  mention  of  the  horse,  and,  as  it  is  often  called 
by  the  Sbemitic  name  stU,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
WIS  introduced  from  Asia,  and  possibly  by  the  Shep- 
herd kings.     If  so,  they  may  have  been  indebted  to 
the  strength  of  their  cavalry  for  their  easy  conquest 
of  Egypt.     It  is  certain  that,  while  other  animals  are 
fieqnently  depicted  on  the  monuments,  neither  in  the 
tombe  near  the  pyramids,  nor  at  Beni- Hassan,  is 
there  any  appearance  of  the  horse,  and  yet,  subse- 
quently, Egypt  became  the  great  d6p6t  for  these  ani- 
mals, insomuch  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  they 
were  regularly  imported  for  him,  and  for  "all  the 
kings  of  the  Htttites,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria ;"  and 
wiuoi  Israel  was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  it  was  on 
Egypt  that  they  were  said  to  put  their  trust  for  char- 
iots and  for  horsemen.     Amenoph  I,  the  next  king 
(B.C.  cir.  1498),  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  make 
oooquests  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Asia.     In  his  time  we 
find  that  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  the  five  interca- 
laxT  days,  as  well  as  the  twelve  hours  of  day  and  night. 
True  arches,  not  "arches  of  approaching  stones,"  also 
are  found  at  Thebes,  bearing  his  name  on  the  bricks, 
and  were  in  common  use  in  his  time.     See  Abch. 
I^me  of  the  more  ancient  chambers  in  the  temple  of 
Amen-ra,  or  El-Kamak,  at  Thebes,  were  built  by  him. 
In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Thothmes  I  (B.C.  cir. 
1478),  the  arms  of  Egypt  were  carried  into  Mesopota- 
mia, or  the  land  of  **Naharayn :"  by  some  Kaharayn 
k  identified  with  the  Kairi,  a  people  south-west  of 
Armenia.     Libya  also  was  subject  to  his  sway.     A 
monument  of  his  reign  is  still  remaining  in  one  of  the 
two  obeliska  of  red  granite  which  he  set  up  at  El-Kar- 
nak,  or  Thebes.    The  name  of  Thothmes  1 1  (B.C.  cir. 
1470)  is  found  as  far  south  as  Kapata,  or  Gebel  Berkel, 
in  Ethiopia.    With  him  and  his  successor  was  associa- 
ted a  queen,  Amense  or  Amen-numt,  who  seems  to 
have  received  more  honor  than  either.    She  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  Semiramis,  that  name,  like  Sesostris, 
probably  designating  more  than  one  individual.  Queen 
Amen-nemt  and  Thothmes  II  and  III  are  the  earliest 
sovereigns  of  whom  great  monuments  remain  in  the 
temple  of  El-Kamak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes. 
Thothmes  III  (B.C.  cir.  1463)  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
msrkable  of  the  Pharaohs.    He  carried  his  arms  as 
Car  u  mneveh,  and  redneed  perhaps  Babylon  also  to 
his  swsy,  receiving  a  large  tribute  fh>m  Asiatic  na- 
tions over  whom  he  had  triumphed.    This  was  a  com- 
nMRL  mode  of  aekaowledging  the  supremacy  of  a  con- 
<Fiaor,  tad  by  no  means  implied  that  the  territory 
^v  mVHidered  to  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  only 
Ittva  defeated  the  armif  of  the  nation,  and  that  beyond 


its  own  fh)ntier.  The  Pimt^  a  people  of  Arabia,  the 
ShuphOy  supposed  to  be  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Ruten,  a 
people  of  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris,  thus  confessed  the 
power  of  Thothmes ;  and  the  monuments  at  Thebes 
are  rich  in  delineations  of  the  elephants  and  bears, 
camelopards  and  asses,  the  ebony,  ivory,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver which  they  brought  for  tribute.  "Very  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  belong  to  the 
time  of  this  king;  indeed  his  reign,  with  that  of 
Thothmes  II  preceding  it,  and  those  of  Amenoph  II 
(B.C.  cir.  1416),  Thothmes  IV  (whose  name  is  borne 
by  the  sphinx  at  the  pyramids),  and  Amenoph  III  fol- 
lowing it,  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the  best 
period  of  Egyptian  art ;  all  the  earlier  time  showing  a 
I  gradual  improvement,  and  all  the  later  a  gradual  de- 
'  clension.  In  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV  (B.C.  cir. 
1 1410),  according  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds  took  their 
I  final  departure.  The  conquests  of  Amenoph  III  (B.C. 
cir.  1408)  were  also  very  extensive ;  traces  of  his  pow- 
er are  found  in  various  parts  of  Ethiopia ;  he  states  on 
scarabni,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his  mar- 
riage, that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Mesopota- 
mia, his  southern  in  Kara  (CholoS  ?).  From  his  fea^ 
tures,  he  seems  to  have  been  partly  of  Ethiopian  ori- 
gin. His  long  reign  of  nearly  forty  years  was  marked 
by  the  construction  of  magnificent  temples.  Of  these, 
the  greatest  were  two  at  Thebes;  one  on  the  west 
bank,  of  which  little  remains  but  the  two  great  colossi 
that  stood  on  each  side  of  the  approach  to  it,  and  one 
of  which  is  known  as  the  vocal  Memnon.  He  like* 
wiM  built,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  great  temple,  now 
called  that  of  El-Uksor,  which  Barneses  II  afterwards 
much  enlarged.  The  tomb  of  this  king  yet  remains  at 
Thebes.  For  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  after  the 
reign  of  Amenoph  III,  Egypt  was  disturbed  by  the 
rule  of  stranger  kings,  who  abandoned  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  introduced  a  pure  sun-worship.  It  is  not 
known  from  whence  they  oame,  but  they  were  regard- 
ed by  the  Egyptians  as  usurpers,  and  the  monuments 
of  them  are  defaced  or  ruined  by  those  who  overthrew 
them.  Sir  G.Wilkinson  supposes  that  Amenoph  III 
may  have  belonged  to  their  race ;  but,  if  so,  we  must 
date  the  commencement  of  their  rule  from  the  end  of 
his  reign,  as  then  began  that  change  of  the  state  re- 
ligion which  was  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  foreign 
domination.  How  or  when  the  sun-worshippers  were 
destroyed  or  expelled  fh>m  Egypt  does  not  appear. 
Horus,  or  Harem-heb,  who  succeeded  them  (B.C.  dr. 
1367),  was  probably  the  prince  by  whom  they  were 
overthrown.  He  was  a  son  of  Amenoph  III,  and  con- 
tinued the  line  of  Diospolite  sovereigns.  The  records 
of  his  reign  are  not  important ;  but  the  sculptures  at 
Silsilis  commemorate  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  negroes.  Horus  was  indirectly  succeeded  by  Ra- 
meses  I,  with  whom  substantially  commences  the  19th 
dynasty,  about  B.C.  1324.  His  tomb  at  Thebes  marks 
the  new  dynasty,  by  being  in  a  different  locality  fh>m 
that  of  Amenoph  III,  and  being  the  first  in  the  valley 
thenceforward  set  apart  as  the  cemetery  of  the  Theban 
kings.  After  a  short  and  unimportant  reign,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sethi  I,  or  Sethoe  (B.C.  1822). 
He  is  known  by  the  magnificent  hypostyle  hall  in  the 
great  temple  of  E!-Kamak,  which  he  built,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  north  wall  of  which  are  sculptured  the 
achievemente  of  his  arms.  His  tomb,  cruelly  defaced 
by  travellers,  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Kings,  and  shows  that  his  reign  must  have  been  a 
long  one,  as  the  sepulchre  of  an  Egyptian  king  was 
commenced  about  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  thus 
indicated  the  length  of  his  reign.  He  conquered  the 
KhHa,  or  Hittites,  and  took  their  stronghold  Ketesh, 
variously  held  to  be  at  or  near  Emesa,  on  or  near  the 
Orontes,  or  Kadesh,  or  even  Ashtaroth.  His  son  Ra- 
meses  II,  who  was  probably  for  some  time  associated 
with  him  in  the  throne,  became  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  (B.C.  cir.  1307).  If  he 
did  not  exceed  all  others  in  foreign  conquests,  he 
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far  outshone  them  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
temples  with  which  he  adorned  Egypt  and  >iubia. 
His  chief  campaign,  as  recorded  on  his  numerous 
monuments,  was  against  the  Kheia  or  Hittites,  and  a 
great  confederacy  they  had  formed.  He  defeated 
their  army,  captured  Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  con- 
dude  a  treaty  with  him,  though  this  last  object  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  immediately  attained.  It  is  he 
who  is  generally  intended  by  the  Sesoetris  of  classic 
writers.  He  built  the  temple  which  is  erroneously 
called  the  Memnonium,  but  properly  the  Rameseum 
of  El-Kurneh,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Eg}'ptian  monuments,  and  a 
great  part  of  that  of  El-Uksor,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
as  well  as  additions  to  that  of  £1-Kamak.  Through- 
out Egypt  and  Nubia  are  similar  memorials  of  the 
power  of  Rameses  II,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  great  rock-temple  of  Abu-Simbel,  not  far 
north  of  the  second  cataract.  The  temple  of  Ptah,  at 
Memphis,  was  also  adorned  by  this  Pharaoh,  and  its 
site  is  chiefly  marked  by  a  very  beautiful  colossal 
statue  of  him,  fallen  on  its  face  and  partly  mutilated 
through  modem  vandalism.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Meneptah,  who  is  supposed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Babbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  to  have  been  the  Pha* 
raoh  in  whose  time  the  Israelites  went  out.  The  mon- 
uments tell  us  little  of  him  or  of  his  successor,  which 
latter  was  followed  by  his  son  Rameses  I II,  perhaps 
the  head  of  the  20th  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  1200).  With 
this  sovereign  the  glories  of  the  Theban  line  revived, 
and  a  series  of  great  victories  by  land  and  sea  raised 
Egypt  to  the  place  which  it  had  held  under  Rameses 
II.  He  built  the  temple  of  Medinet-Habu,  on  the 
western  bank  at  Thebes,  the  walls  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  scenes  representing  his  exploits.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  sculptures  commemorating  them 
represents  a  naval  victory  in  the  Mediterranean,  gain- 
ed by  the  Egyptian  fleet  over  that  of  the  Toibbari, 
probably  the  Carians,  and  Shcdretana  (Khairetana), 
or  Cretans.  Other  Shairetana,  whom  Mr.  Poole  takes 
to  correspond  to  the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  served  in 
the  Egyptian  forces.  This  king  also  subdued  the  Pe- 
letatUj  or  Philistines,  and  the  Rebu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim, 
to  the  west  of  Egypt.  Several  kiuL'-s  bearing  the  name 
of  Rameses  succeeded  Ramcres  II,  but  their  tombs 
alone  remain.  Under  them  the  power  of  Egypt  evi- 
dently declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty 
the  countr}'  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power  at 
Thebes,  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  21st,  arisen 
at  Tanis.  Of  these,  however,  but  few  records  lemain. 
With  the  succeeding  dynasty  occurs  the  first  defi- 
nite point  of  connection  between  the  monumental  and 
the  scriptural  history  of  Eg^'pt.  The  ill  feelings 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the 
exode  from  Egypt  had  occasioned  served  to  keep  the 
Israelites  and  the  Egyptians  strangers,  if  not  enemies, 
one  to  another  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  till  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  (1  Kings  iii,  vii, 
ix,  xi)  friendly  relations  again  spring  up  between  the 
two  countries.  Solomon  marries  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  who  bums  the  city  of  Gezer,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  must  have  been  master  of  Lower  Egypt 
(B.C.  cir.  1010).  **And  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
out  of  Kg^'pt^  and  linen  yam:"  six  hundred  shekels 
was  the  price  of  a  chariot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
the  price  of  a  horse.  Probably  the  Eg}'ptian  princess 
who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a  king 
of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  a 
king  of  this  age  that  *'  Hadad,  being  yet  a  little  child," 
fled  ft*om  the  slaughter  of  the  Edomites  by  David,  and 
took  refuge,  together  with  "certain  Edomites  of  his 
father's  servants,"  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  who  "  gave 
him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of 
Tahpenes  the  queen"  (1  Kings  xi,  17-19),  B.C.  cir. 
1040-1000.  The  22d  dynasty-  was  of  Bubastite  kings ; 
the  name  of  one  of  them  has  been  found  among  the 


sculptured  remains  of  the  temples  of  Bubastis ;  they 
were  probably  not  of  unmixed  Eg^'ptian  origin,  and 
may  have  been  partly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  race. 
The  first  king  was  Sheshonk  I  (B.C.  cir.  990),  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon,  and  in  his  reign  it  was  that 
**  Jeroboam  arose  and  fied  into  Egypt  unto  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until  the  death  of 
Solomon"  (1  Kings  xi,  40),  B.C.  978.  In  the  5th  year 
of  Rehoboam,  B.C.  969,  Sheshonk  invaded  Judsa  with 
an  army  of  which  it  is  said  "  the  people  were  without 
number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Eg^'pt,  the  Lubims, 
the  Sukkiims,  and  the  Ethiopians ;"  and  that,  having 
taken  the  **  fenced  cities"  of  Judah,  he  "  came  up 
against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king^s 
house,"  and  *'the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 
made"  (2  Cfaron.  xii).  **The  record  of  this  cam- 
paign," says  Sir  G.Wilkinson,  "which  still  remains 
on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the  great  temple  of 
Kamak,  bears  an  additional  interest  from  the  name  of 
Yuda^Mdchi  (kingdom  of  Judah),  first  discovered  by 
Champollion  in  the  long  list  of  captured  districts  and 
towns  put  up  by  Sheshonk  to  commemorate  his  suc- 
cess." Perhaps  it  was  by  Jeroboam's  advice  that  be 
thus  attacked  Judah.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er Jeroboam  did  not  sufiTer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Rehoboam.  Sec  Shishak.  The  next  king,  Osorkon 
I,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Zerah  whom 
Asa  defeated  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9) ;  and  in  that  view,  as 
the  army  that  Zerah  led  can  only  have  been  that  of 
Egypt,  his  overthrow  will  explain  the  decline  of  the 
house  of  Sheshonk.  According  to  others,  Zerah  was 
a  king  of  Asiatic  Ethiopia.  See  Zerah.  Of  the  other 
kings  of  this  dynasty  we  know  scarcely  more  than  the 
names.  It  was  followed  by  the  28d  dynasty  of  Tanite 
kings,  so  called  from  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture. 
They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  as  their 
predecessors.  Bocchoris  the  Wise,  a  Sa!te,  celebrated 
as  a  lawgiver,  was  the  only  king  of  the  24th  d^'nasty 
(B.C.  cir.  734).  He  is  said  to  have  been  burned  alive 
by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  the  first  king  of  the  2dth  or 
Ethiopian  dynasty.  Eg}'pt  therefore  makes  no  figure 
in  Asiatic  histor)'  during  the  28d  and  24th  dynasties ; 
under  the  25th  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  •  a  foreign  line,  the  warlike 
sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  repel  the 
onward  stride  of  Assyria.  It  is  not  certain  which  of 
the  SabacoF — Shebake,  or  his  successor  Shebatekc — 
corresponded  to  the  So  or  Seva  of  the  Bible,  who  made 
a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  which,  as  it  involved  a  refusal 
of  his  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  caused  the  taking  of 
Samaria,  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  See  So. 
The  last  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Tirhakah,  or  Teh- 
rak  (B.C.  690),  who,  probably  while  yet  ruling  over 
Ethiopia  or  Upper  £>^ypt  only,  advanced  against  Sen- 
nacherib to  support  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  B.C. 
718.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  met  the  Assyrian 
armv,  but  it  seems  certain  that  its  miraculous  destmo- 
tion  occurred  before  any  engagement  had  been  fought 
between  the  rival  forces.  Perhaps  Tirhakak  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  restore  the  supremacy 
of  Egypt  west  of  the  Euphrates.  See  Tirhakah. 
With  him  the  25th  dynasty  closed.  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  26th,  of  Salte  or  native  kings.  The  first  sover- 
eign of  importance  was  Psammetichus,  or  Psametik  I 
(B.C.  664),  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  previ- 
ously' been  one  of  a  dodecarchy  which  had  ruled 
Egypt.  Rawlinson  finds  in  Assyrian  history  traces 
of  a  dodecarchy  before  Psammetichus.  This  portion 
of  the  history  is  obscure.  Psammetichus  carried  on  a 
war  in  Palestine,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  Ashdod,  or 
Azotus,  i.  e.,  according  to  Wilkinson,  Skedid,  **the 
strong,"  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii, 
157 ;  see  Rawlinson  in  loc.  ii,  204).  It  M-as  probably 
held  by  an  Ass^-rian  garrifon,  for  a  Tartan,  or  gen- 
eral of  the  Assyrian  king,  had  captured  it  apparently 
when  garrisoned  by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  in  the 
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preceding  eentary  (Isa;  xz).  Psaxnmetichas  was  suc- 
ceeded  hj  his  sod  Neka,  the  Pharaoh-Necho  of  Scrip- 
tare,  B.C.  610.  In  hu  first  year  he  advanced  to  Pal- 
estine, marching  along  the  sea-coast  on  his  way  to 
GsTchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was  met  by  Josiah, 
king  of  Jadah,  whom  he  slew  at  Megtddo,  B.C.  609. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  Egyptian  king  on  this  occa- 
sion is  very  illostntive  of  the  policy  oi  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  East  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  21),  no  less  than  in  his 
lenient  conduct  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king 
of  Judah.  Keku  was  probably  successful  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  on  his  return  deposed  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  and  set  up  Jehoiakim  in  his  stead.  He  appar- 
ently wished  by  this  expedition  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
falling  power  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  capital  was 
shortly  after  taken  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Bab- 
ylonians and  Medes.  The  arm}',  however,  which  was 
stationed  on  the  Enphrates  by  Neku  met  with  a  signal 
disaster  three  years  afterwards,  being  routed  by  Kebu- 
chadnegasar  at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi,  2).  The  king 
of  Babylon  seems  to  have  followed  up  his  success,  as 
we  are  told  (2  Kings  xxiv,  7)  that  *'  the  king  of  Egypt 
came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Eg}'pt  unto  the 
river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of 
Egypt.'*  Neku  either  commenced  a  canal  to  connect 
the  Nile  and  the  {ted  Sea,  or  else  attempted  to  clear 
one  previously  cut  by  Rameses  II ;  in  either  case  the 
work  was  not  completed.  See  Necho.  The  second 
successor  of  Neku  was  the  next  sovereign  of  note,  Ro* 
ahprafa,  or  Vaphrah,  called  Pharaoh-Hophra  in  the 
Bible,  and  by  Herodotus  Apries.  He  took  Gaza  and 
Sidon,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Tyre  in  a  sea-fight. 
He  also  worsted  the  Cyprians.  Having  thus  restored 
the  power  of  Egypt,  he  succored  Zedekiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah, and  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  obliged  the 
Chaldsans  to  retire  (Jer.  xxxvii,  5,  7, 11).  He  was 
so  elated  by  these  successes  that  he  thought  "  not  even 
a  god  could  overthrow  him."  In  Ezek,  xxix,  3,  he  is 
thought  to  be  called  "the  great  dragon  (i.  e.  croco- 
dile?) that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath 
said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
nivBelf."  At  last,  however,  Amosis,  or  Ahmes  II, 
who  had  been  crowned  in  a  military  revolt,  took  him 
prisoner  and  strangled  him  (B.C.  669),  so  that  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  were  fulfilled :  "  I  will  give  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra, king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life" 
(Jer.  xliv,  30).  There  seems  little  doubt  that  at  the 
time  of  this  rebellion,  and  probably  in  conjunction 
with  the  advance  of  Amosis,  Egypt  was  invaded  and 
desolated  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  Hophra»  The 
remarkable  prophecies,  however,  in  Ezek.  xxix-xxxi 
may  refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  invasion  of  Camby- 
tts,  and  also  to  the  revolt  of  Inarus  under  Artaxerxes. 
Amofiis,  the  successor  of  Apries,  reigned  nearly  fifty 
yeajv,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and 
fall  of  Babylon,  he  somewhat  restored  the  weight  of 
Egypt  in  the  East.  But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was 
to  prove  even  more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Baby- 
lon had  been  to  the  house  of  Psammetichns.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus,  held  to  be  the  Psa- 
metik  III  of  the  monuments,  B.C.  525.  Shortly  after 
his  accession  this  king  was  attacked  by  Cambyses, 
who  took  Pelusium,  or  '^Sin,  the  strength  of  £g>'pt," 
and  Memphis,  and  subsequently  put  Psammenitus  to 
death.— With  Cambj^scs  (B.C.  525)  began  the  27th 
dyassty  of  Persians,  and  Egypt  became  a  Persian 
province,  governed  by  a  satrap.  The  conduct  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  (B.C.  521)  to  the  Egyptians  was  favor- 
able, and  he  caused  the  temples  to  be  adorned  with 
s^ditional  sculptures.  The  large  temple  in  the  Great 
Oasts  was  principally  built  by  him,  and  in  it  is  found 
^  name,  with  the  same  honorary  titles  as  the  ancient 
kiags.  Before  the  death  of  Darius,  however,  the 
£gy{^ns  rebelled,  but  were  again  subdued  by  Xerxes 
(B.C.4d5)^  who  made  hia  brother  Achsmeoes  governor 


of  the  country.  Under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  they 
again  revolted,  as  above  referred  to,  and  in  the  10th 
vear  of  Darius  Nothus  contrived  to  throw  off  the  Per- 
sian  yoke,  when  Amyrtseus  tlie  Salte  became  the  sole 
king  of  the  28th  dynasty  (B.C.  414).  After  having 
ruled  six  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  first  king  of 
the  29th  or  Mendesian  dynasty.  Of  the  four  kings 
comprising  it  little  Is  known,  and  the  dates  are  uncer- 
tain. It  was  followed  by  the  last,  or  80th  dynasty  of 
Sebennyte  kings.  The  first  of  these  was  Nectanebo, 
or  Nekt-har-heb  (B.C.  887),  who  successfully  defend* 
ed  his  country  against  the  Persians,  had  leisure  to 
adorn  the  temples,  and  was  probably  the  last  Pharaoh 
who  erected  an  obelisk.  His  son  Teos,  or  Tachos, 
was  the  victim  of  a  revolt,  from  which  he  took  refuge 
in  the  Persian  court,  where  he  died,  while  his  nephew 
Nectanebo  II,  or  Nekt-neb,  ascended  the  throne  as 
the  last  native  king  of  Egypt  (B.C.  361).  For  some 
time  he  sucoessftilly  opposed  the  Persians,  but  eventu- 
ally succumbed  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  about  B.C.  343, 
when  Egypt  once  more  became  a  Persian  province. 
*^From  that  time  till  our  own  day,"  says  Mr.  Poole, 
"  a  period  of  twenty-two  centuries,  no  native  ruler  has 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Eg}'pt,  in  striking  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  *  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  Egypt'  (Ezek.  xxx,  13)." 

Egypt  was  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap  till  Persia 
itself  was  conquered  by  Alexander  titc  Great,  B.C. 
332.  When  Alexander's  army  occupied  Memphis, 
the  numerous  Greeks  who  had  settled  in  Lower  Eg}'pt 
found  themselves  the  ruling  class.  Egypt  became  at 
once  a  Greek  kingdom,  and  Alexander  showed  his 
wisdom  in  the  regulations  by  which  he  guarded  the 
prejudices  and  religion  of  the  Egj'ptians,  who  were 
henceforth  to  be  treated  as  inferiors,  and  forbidden  to 
carry  arms.  He  founded  Alexandria  as  the  Greek 
capital.  On  his  death,  his  lieutenant  Ptolemy  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt,  being  the  first  of  a  race  of 
monarchs  who  governed  for  800  years,  and  made  it 
the  second  chief  kingdom  in  the  world,  till  it  sunk  un- 
der its  own  luxuries  and  vices  and  the  rising  power 
of  Rome.  The  Ptolemies  founded  a  large  public  li- 
brary and  a  museum  of  learned  men.  See  Alexan- 
dria. 

After  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies 
were  for  a  long  while  (from  B.C.  301  to  about  180) 
masters  of  Palestine,  and  durihg  this  period  Eg}'pt  be- 
came as  of  old  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Jews,  to  whom 
many  favors  and  privileges  were  conceded.  This  sheU 
ter  seems  not  to  have  been  for  ages  withdrawn  (Matt, 
ii,  13).  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  were  held 
in  esteem  by  the  Eg}'ptians  (Philo,  c.  Apion,  ii,  p.  521). 
Indeed,  it  was  from  an  Egyptian,  Manetho  (B.C.  300), 
that  the  most  defiimatory  misrepresentations  of  Jewish 
history  were  given  to  the  world ;  and,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  Chaeremon  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
Jewish  people  appear  despicable  (Josephus,  Apum,  i, 
32;  comp.Creuzer,Cof».^«nMi.i,270).    See  Ptoleht* 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Onias,  whose 
father,  the  third  high-priest  of  that  name,  had  been 
murdered,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  rose  into  high  favor 
with  the  king  and  Cleopatra  his  queen.  The  high- 
priesthood  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  belonged 
of  right  to  his  family,  having  passed  fh>m  it  to  the 
family  of  the  Maccabees,  by  the  nomination  of  Jona- 
than to  this  office  (B.C.  153),  Onias  used  his  influence 
with  the  court  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
ple and  ritual  in  Egypt  which  should  detach  the  Jews 
who  lived  there  from  their  connection  with  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  The  king  complied  with  the  re- 
quest. To  reconcile  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  a  second 
temple,  Onias  alleged  Isa.  xix,  18, 19.  He  chose  for 
the  purpose  a  ruined  temple  of  Bubastis,  at  Leontopo- 
lis,  in  the  Heliopolitan  nome,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stadia  from  Memphis,  which  place  he  converted  into  a 
sort  of  miniature  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War^  i,  1),  erect- 
ing an  altar  in  imitation  of  that  in  the  Temple,  and 
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constituting  himself  higb-priest.  The  king  gnnted 
a  tract  of  land  around  the  temple  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  worship,  and  it  remained  in  existence  till  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiil,  8;  xx,  9; 
War^  vii,  11).  The  district  in  which  this  temple  stood 
appears  to  huve  been,  after  Alexandria,  the  cliief  seat 
of  the  Jews  in  £g}'pt,  and  which,  from  the  name  of  its 
founder,  was  called  'Oviov  X^pa  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv, 
8 ;  Helon's  Pilgrim,  p.  328).     See  Onias,  City  or. 

Under  these  Alexandrian  kings  the  native  Egyp- 
tians still  continued  building  their  grand  and  massive 
temples,  nearly  in  the  style  of  those  built  by  the  kings 
of  Thebes  and  Sais.  The  temples  in  the  island  of 
PhiliB,  in  the  Great  Oasis,  at  Latopolis,  at  Ombos,  at 
Dendera,  and  at  Thebes,  prove  that  the  Ptolemies  had 
not  wholly  crushed  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. An  Egyptian  phalanx  had  been  formed,  armed 
and  disciplined  like  the  Greeks.  These  soldiers  re- 
belled unsuccessfully  against  Epiphanes,  and  then 
Thebes  rebelled  against  Soter  II,  but  was  so  crushed 
that  it  never  again  held  rank  among  cities.  But 
while  the  Alexandrians  were  keeping  down  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  were  themselves  sinking  under  the  Ro- 
mans. Epiphanes  asked  for  Roman  help;  his  two 
sons  appealed  to  the  senate  to  settle  their  quarrels  and 
guard  the  kingdom  from  S3rrian  invasion.  Alexander 
II  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Romans,  and  Au- 
letes  went  to  Rome  to  ask  for  help  against  his  subjects. 
Lastly,  the  beautiful  Cleopatra,  the  disgrace  of  her 
country  and  the  firebrand  of  the  republic,  maintained 
her  power  by  surrendering  her  person,  first  to  Julius 
Cssar,  and  then  to  Mark  Anton}'.  On  the  defeat  of 
^(ark  Antony  by  Augustus,  B.C.  80,  Eg}'pt  became  a 
province  of  Rome,  and  was  governed  by  the  emperors 
witli  jealous  suspicion.  It  was  still  a  Greek  state, 
and  Alexandria  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  learning 
and  science.  Its  library,  which  had  been  burned  by 
C»sar's  soldiers,  had  been  replaced  by  that  from  Per- 
gamus.  The  Egyptians  yet  continued  building  tem- 
ples and  covering  them  with  hieroglyphics  as  of  old  ; 
1)ut  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  the  old  superstitions 
lost  their  sway,  the  animals  were  no  longer  worship- 
ped, and  we  find  few  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  after 
the  reign  of  Commodus.  On  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
mon  empire,  A.D.  837,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Con- 
stantinople. See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clcu$,  Geogr,  s.  v. 
^gyptus. 

Ever  since  its  first  occupancy  by  the  Romans  Egypt 
has  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state,  and  its  history 
is  incorporated  with  that  of  its  different  conquerors 
and  possessors.  In  A.D.  618  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  but  in  610  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Saracens  by  the  victorious  Amru,  general  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  under  whose  successors  it  continued  till  about 
1171,  when  the  Turcomans  expelled  the  c.tliphs ;  these 
again  were  in  their  turn  expelled  in  1250  by  the  Mam- 
elukes. The  latter  raised  to  the  throne  one  of  their 
own  chiefs  with  the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  new  dy- 
nasty reigned  over  Egypt  till  1517,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of  their  sultans 
put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim.  This  prince 
establbhcd  the  government  of  Egj'pt  in  twenty-four 
beys,  whose  authority  he  subjected  to  a  council  of 
regency,  supported  by  an  immense  standing  army. 
The  conqueror  did  not,  however,  entirely  suppress  the 
Mameluke  government,  who  continued  to  be  "the  pow- 
er behind  the  throne"  until  their  massacre  in  1811, 
which  made  the  pacha  virtually  independent  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Great  and  rapid  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  interesting  country  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  campaign  of  the  French  army  in  1800, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  subdue  Eg^'pt,  and  so  se- 
cure to  the  French  an  important  share  of  the  East  In- 
dia trade,  though  it  resulted  unsuccessfully,  was  at- 
tended with  important  consequences  to  the  interests 
of  science  and  learning.  Mohammed  All,  the  late 
viceroy,  though  a  perfect  despot,  did  much  to  elevate 


his  dominions  to  a  rank  with  civilized  nations  in  arts, 
commerce,  and  industry.  The  worlu  of  internal  im- 
provement which  he  undertook,  the  extensive  manu« 
factories  he  established,  and  the  encouragement  be 
gave  to  literar}'  institutions,  have  done  much  to  change 
the  political,  if  not  the  moral  aspect  of  Egypt.  His 
successon  have  carried  out  his  enlightened  views  by 
establishing  railroads  and  opening  out  canals,  which, 
while  they  increase  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
greatly  facilitate  communication  with  India  by  what 
is  called  the  overland  route — ^by  the  Mediterranean, 
Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  Bombay.  See  M'Cul- 
loch^s  Gatetteer,  s.  v. 

For  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  see  Eotpt, 
Christian. 

XXII.  Monumental  Localities. — Of  the  towns  on  the 
northern  coast  tho  most  western  is  Alexandria  or  £1- 
Iskenderiyeh,  founded  B.C.  882  by  Alexander  the 
Gnat,  who  gave  it  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  chlamys 
or  mantle.  Proceeding  eastward,  the  first  place  of  im- 
portance is  Er-Rashid,  or  Rosetta,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  branch  of  the  Nile  named  after  this  town.  In  as- 
cending the  Rosetta  branch  the  first  spot  of  interest  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Sals,  on  the  eastern  bank,  mark- 
ed by  lofty  mounds  and  the  remsins  of  massive  walls 
of  crude  brick.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Egypt,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  kings  of  the  26th  dy- 
nasty. The  goddess  Neith,  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  Athene,  w^as  the  local  divinity,  and  in  her  honor  an 
annual  festival  was  held  at  Sals,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
sorted from  all  parts  of  Egypt.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  stands  the  town  Dimyat,  or  Damietta,  a  strong 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  then  regarded 
as  the  key  of  Egj'pt.  It  has  now  about  28,000  inhab- 
itants. To  the  eastward  of  Damietta  is  the  site  of 
Pelusium,  the  Sin  of  Scripture,  and  the  ancient  key  of 
Eg3'pt,  towards  Palestine.  No  important  remains  have 
been  found  here.  Between  this  site  and  the  Damietta 
branch  are  the  mounds  of  Tani.«,  or  Zoan,  the  famous 
Avaris  of  the  Shepherds,  with  considerable  remains  of 
the  great  temple,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
several  fallen  obelisks,  •  some  of  them  broken.  This 
temple  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
and  was  beautified  by  Ramescs  II.  Tanis  was  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  now 
called  the  canal  of  El-Molz.  A  little  south  of  the 
modem  point  of  the  Delta,  on  the.  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  On,  mark- 
ed by  a  solitary  obelisk,  and  the  ruins  of  a  massive 
brick  wall.  The  obelisk  beara  the  name  of  Osirtasen 
I,  tho  head  of  the  12th  dynasty.  At  a  short  distance 
south  of  Heliopolis  stands  the  modem  capital,  Cairo,  or 
El-Kahireh.  The  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  founded 
by  Mencs,  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  ten  miles  above  Cairo.  The  kings  and  people 
who  dwelt  there  chose  the  nearest  part  of  the  desert  aa 
their  burial-place,  and  built  tombs  on  its  rocky  edge 
or  excavated  them  in  its  sides.  The  kings  raised 
p^nramids,  round  which  their  subjects  were  buried  in 
smaller  sepulchres.  The  site  of  Memphis  is  marked 
by  mounds  in  the  cultivated  tract.  A  few  blocks  of 
stone  and  a  fine  colossus  of  Rameses  II  are  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  great  temple  of  Ptah,  the  local  deity. 
See  Memphis. 

There  is  not  space  here  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
pyramids ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  present  perpendic- 
ular height  of  the  great' pyramid  is  450  ft.  9  in.,  and 
its  present  base  746  ft.  It  is  about  80  ft.  lower  than  it 
was  originally,  much  of  the  exterior  having  liecn  worn 
off  by  age  and  man's  vio?Dnce.  Like  all  the  other 
pyramids,  it  faces  the  cardinal  points.  The  surface 
presents  a  series  of  great  steps,  though  when  fint  built 
it  was  cased,  and  smooth,  and  polished.  The  platfomi 
on  the  summit  is  about  82  ft.  square.  The  pyramid  is 
almost  entirely  solid,  containing  only  a  few  chambers, 
so  small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  calcn** 
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htioz  Ita  cnntenta.  It  wu  btiUt  bj  Khnti  (Cheopi), 
IT  SbatV  (Supfalt).  The  wcond  pyramid  «t>Dd«  at  ■ 
iburt  diMuce  uatb-vHt  of  the  great  pyramid,  uid  la 
bM  orninch  snulln  dimcDaiona.  It  la  chlafl;  rtmark- 
aUe  fur  a  gnat  part  of  Its  casing  haTlnfi  been  pre^ 
Mrred.  It  vaa  built  by  Khafra  tv-ShafTa  (CbepbTtDX 
a  Ung  of  the  aame  period.  Tbe  third  pyramid  la 
nacfaanialler  than  either  of  the  other  two,  tbongb  It  la 
toaaCnicted  in  a  more  oastly  manner.  It  waa  built  by 
Uycerimu  or  Ueucherea,  the  barth  ruler  of  the  4th 
dvnaaly.  Near  the  three  pyramida  are  all  amaller 
goei;  three  of  them  are  near  the  eaat  side  of  the  gnat 
pyranud,  and  three  on  the  aoath  aide  of  the  third  pyr- 
amid. They  are  Fnppoied  Co  be  the  tomba  of  near 
nlatirta  of  the  kings  who  foanded  the  great  pyramid. 
To  the  cast  of  the  aecond  pyramid  is  the  great  Aphinx, 
IIS  leet  in  length,  hewn  out  of  a  natural  eminence  in 
tlHsoUd  rock,  Bome  delecta  of  which  are  aapplied  by  a 
partial  atone  caslog,  tbe  legs  bring  llkeiriae  added. 
Sec  Ptkamids. 

In  Ibe  tract  between  the  pyramids  of  Sakkinh  and 
Abo-Sir  are  the  remains  of  the  3erapeum.  and  tbe  burial- 
place  ofthe  bulla  Atrif,  both  dlacovend  by  H.  Uariette. 
Tkey  are  inclosed  by  a  great  woil,  having  been  con- 
nKtedgforthe  Serapeam  was  the  temple  of  Apia.    The 

paaaagta  Ininch  olF,  and  contains  many  aarcophagl  Id 
■hich  the  bolls  were  entombed.  Serapla  waa  a  form 
efOahin,  hia  name  being  Oalr-hapl,  or  Oairia  Apia.  In 
avendinf;  the  river  we  arrive  ot  the  ancient  Ahnaa, 
■apposeil  Lv  Fome  to  be  the  Hsnea  of  laaiah,  andalHint 
•ixty  miles  alwve  Cslni,  at  Beni-Snweif,  tbe  port  at 
the  prorince  of  tbe  Feynm.  In  this  province  are 
toppoeed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  famous  Labyrinth 
of  Maris,  pmlwbly  Amen-em-ha  III,  and  not  far  off, 
alM,  may  be  traced  the  elte  of  tbe  Lake  Hrnria,  near 
the  ancient  Ar^noC.  or  Crocodilopolia,  now  repreaented 
t>T  Hedinet  el-FeyAm.  The  next  olijects  of  peculiar 
inteictt  are  tbe  grottoes  of  Beni-Haaaan,  which  are 
nunnments  of  the  I2th  dynaat;-,  dating  about  B.C. 
tUM.  Here  an  found  two  columns  of  an  order  which 
ii  belkvol  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  Doric.  On  the 
walla  of  the  tombs  aie  depicted  acenes  of  banting, 
S>huig,  agriculture,  etc.  Then  I*  also  an  Intereatlng 
representation  of  the  arrira!  of  certain  foreignera,  sop- 
ptied  to  be  Jcneph'a  brethren— at  least  illustrative  of 
their  arrival.  In  the  town  of  AayCit,  higher  up  the  riv- 
er, ia  aeen  the  repreaentalive  of  the  ancient  Lycopolia. 
It  was  an  important  place  S500  yean  ago,  and  baa  thus 
oatlivrd  Thebes  and  Hemphla,  Tania  and  Peluslam. 
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Fnrtber  on,  a  few  miles  aoatb-west  of  Olrga,  on  the 
border  of  tb«  Libyan  desert,  la  (he  aite  of  the  aacred 
cl^  of  Abydna,  a  npoted  burial-place  of  Osiris,  near 
which,  also,  must  have  been  situated  the  very  ancient 
dty  of  Tfala,  which  gave  Its  name  to  the  Itl  and  2d  dy- 
nasties. About  forty  miles  from  Ab^'dufi,  though  near- 
ly in  the  aame  latitude,  ta  the  villBgn  of  Dendcrah,  Ai- 
moua  for  the  remaini  of  the  tem|.Ie  of  Athor,  the  Egi-p- 
tian  Venua,  who  preaidod  over  the  tuwn  of  Tentyra.  the 
capital  of  the  Tanlvrits  noma,  Thia  temple  dates  from 
the  time  oflhueai  iiei  Ca!aars,and  the  names  ofth*  last 
Cleopatra,  and  Csaarion  ber  ion,  are  found  in  it.    See 

DSNDERAH. 

About  twenty  miles  atill  higher  up  the  Nile  than 
Dendcrah,  and  on  the  western  1>ank,  are  the  raina 
of  Thebes,  the  No-Amon  of  the  Bible.  In  the  hien>- 
glyphic  Inacriptlons  the  name  of  thia  place  is  written 
AP-T,  or  wltb  the  article  prefixed  T-AP,  and  AHEN- 
HA,  the  abode  of  Amen.  Tbe  Copts  write  the  for- 
mer name  Tapi.  which  becomes  In  the  Hempbitic  dia- 
lect Thaba,  and  thus  expUlns  tbe  origin  of  the  Greek 
B^^ai.  The  time  of  its  foundation  la  anknown,  but 
remaina  have  been  fonnd  which  an  ascribed  to  the 
close  of  the  11th  dynaaty,  and  it  probably  dates  fiijm 
the  commencement  of  that  flrat  Diospniite  line  of 
klnga.  Under  the  IStb  and  two  Ibllowing  dynastlea 
it  attained  its  highest  prceperiEy,  and  to  this  period  its 
gnstest  monuments  beking.  The  following  1*  a  de- 
Bcription  of  this  celebrated  locality  by  Mr.  Pooio ; 
"The  monumenta  of  Thebea,  eiduslvo  of  ita  sepul- 
chral grottoes,  occupy  a  apace  on  both  sides  of  the  riv- 
er, of  which  the  extreme  length  from  north  to  south 
ia  about  two  miles,  and  tbe  extrame  breadth  from  east 
to  west  about  four.  The  city  was  on  the  eastern  bank, 
when  Is  the  great  temple,  or,  rather,  coliection  of 
temples,  called  after  £1-Kamah,  a  modem  village 
near  l>y.  The  temple  of  ELKurnuIi  ia  about  half  a 
mile  from  (he  river,  in  a  culUvited  tract.  Hon  than 
a  mile  to  the  south-weal  is  the  temple  of  F.l-Uksnr,  on 
the  hank  of  the  Kile.  On  the  veatern  Iwnk  was  the 
auburb  bearing  tbe  name  Hemnonia.  The  desert  near 
the  nortbernmosC  of  tbe  temples  on  thia  aide  almost 
reaches  the  river,  but  aoon  recedes,  leaving  a  fertile 
plain  generally  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Along 
tbe  edge  of  the  desert,  beside*  the  small  temple  juat 

Ei-Kumeh,  and  that  of  Medlnet-Habl^  less  Ihaii  a  mile 
farther  to  the  aouth-weat,  and  between  them,  but  with- 
in tbe  cultivated  land,  the  remains  of  (he  Amenopbl- 
um,  with  its  two  gigantic  seated  coWsi.    Behind  theM 
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edifices  rues  the  monntaiB,  which  here  attains  a  height 
of  about  1200  feet.  It  gradually  recedes  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  is  separated  from  the  cultiva- 
ted tract  by  a  strip  of  desert  in  which  are  numerous 
tombs,  partly  excavated  in  two  isolated  hills,  and  two 
small  temples.  A  tortuous  valley,  which  commences 
not  far  from  the  northernmost  of  the  temples  on  this 
bank,  leads  to  those  valleys  in  which  are  excavated 
the  wonderful  tombs  of  the  kings,  near  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountain,  which  towers  above  them  in  bold  and 
picturesque  forms"  (^Encffclop,  Brkannicc^  art.  Egypt, 
p.  506).  At  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  £1-Uksur 
stood  two  very  fine  obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which 
is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  at 
Paris.  There  is  also  a  portal  with  wings  200  feet  in 
width,  covered  with  sculptures  of  the  higliest  inter- 
est, illustrating  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  Within  is  a 
magnificent  avenue  of  14  columns,  having  capitals  of 
the  bell-shaped  flowers  of  the  papyrus.  They  are  60 
feet  high,  and  elegantly  sculptured.  These  are  of  the 
time  of  Amenoph  III. — On  a  south  portul  of  the  great 
temple  of  £1-Kamak  is  a  list  of  countries  subdued  by 
Sheshonk  J,  or  Shishak,  the  head  of  the  22d  dynasty. 
Among  the  names  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  as 
before  mentioned.  The  great  hypostyle  hall  in  this 
temple  b  the  most  magnificent  work  of  this  class  in 
Egypt.  Its  length  is  170  feet,  its  width  829 ;  it  is 
supported  by  134  columns,  the  loftiest  of  which  are 
nearly  70  feet  in  height  and  about  12  in  diameter,  and 
the  rest  more  than  40  feet  in  height  and  about  9  in  di- 
ameter. The  great  columns,  12  in  number,  form  an 
avenue  through  the  midst  of  the  court  from  the  en- 
trance, and  the  others  are  arranged  in  rows  very  near 
together  on  each  side.  Theie  is  a  t  ansverse  avenue 
made  by  two  rows  of  the  smaller  columns  being  placed 
further  apart  than  the  rest.  This  great  hall  is  there- 
fore crowded  with  columns,  and  the  effect  is  surpass- 
ingly grand.  The  forest  of  pillars  seems  intermina- 
ble in  whatever  direction  one  looks,  producing  a  result 
unequalled  in  any  other  Egyptian  temple.  This  great 
hall  was  the  work  of  Sethi  I,  the  head  of  the  19th 
dynasty,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  cir.  l.-MO,  and  it 
was  sculptured  partly  in  his  reign  and  partly  in  that 
of  his  son  and  successor  Rameses  II. — The  Kiimeseum 
remains  to  be  briefly  noticed.  This  temple  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ruin 
in  £g3'pt,  as  Kamak  is  the  grsndest.  It  alfo  records 
the  glories  of  Rameses  II,  of  whom  there  is  in  one  of 
its  courts  a  colossal  statue  hewn  out  of  a  single  block 
of  red  granite,  supposed  to  weigh  nearly  900  tons, 
and  transported  thither  from  the  quarries  of  Syene. 
This  temple  is  also  noted  for  containing  the  celebrated 
astronomical  ceiling,  one  of  the  most  precious  records 
of  ancient  Egyptian  science.  Not  the  least  interesting 
among  the  monuments  of  Thebes  are  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  The  sepulchres  are  20  or  21  in  number.  Nine- 
teen are  sculptured,  and  are  the  mausolea  of  kings,  of  a 
queen  with  her  consort,  and  of  a  prince,  all  of  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  dynasties.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures are  almost  wholly  of  a  rclitdous  character,  refer- 
ring chiefly  to  a  future  state.  Standing  on  the  resting- 
places  of  kings  and  warriors  who  figured  in  the  history 
of  Eg}'pt  while  the  world  was  yet  young,  and  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  others  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider heroes  of  antiquity,  it  seems  as  though  death  it- 
self were  immortalized ;  and  proudly  indeed  may  those 
ancient  Pharaohs,  who  labored  so  earnestly  to  preserve 
their  memory  on  earth,  look  down  upon  tiie  paltry  ef- 
forts of  later  aspirants,  and  their  slender  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  either  ancient  or  immortaL  See  Thebes. 
About  twenty  miles  further  south  of  the  site  of 
Thebes  is  the  village  of  Edfi^,  representing  the  town 
called  by  the  Greeks  Apollinopolis  Magna,  where  is 
still  found  in  a  comparatively  perfect  state  a  temple 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  See  Temple.  Above  Edfii, 
at  Jebel  es-Silsileh,  the  mountains  on  either  side, 
which  have  for  some  time  confined  the  valley  to  a 


narrow  space,  reach  the  river,  and  contract  its  course;' 
and  higher  still,  about  thirty  miles,  is  the  town  of  As* 
wan,  which  represents  the  ancient  Syene,  and  stands 
among  the  palm-trees  on  the  eastern  bank,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Elephantine.  The  bed  of  the  river  above 
this  place  is  obstructed  by  numerous  rocks  and  islands 
of  granite,  which  form  the  rapids  called  the  first  cata- 
ract. During  the  inundation  boats  are  enabled  by  a 
strong  northerly  wind  to  pass  tliis  cataract  without 
aid,  and,  in  fact,  at  other  times  the  principal  rapid  has 
only  a  fall  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  that  not  perpendicu- 
lar. The  roaring  of  the  troubled  stream,  and  the  red 
granite  islands  and  rocks  which  stud  its  surface,  give 
the  approach  a  wild  picturesqueness  till  we  reach  the 
open  stream,  less  than  two  miles  further,  and  the  beau* 
tiful  island  of  PhiUe  suddenly  rises  before  our  eyes, 
completely  realizing  one's  highest  idea  of  a  sacred 
place  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  very  small,  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long  and  500  feet  broad,  and  contains 
monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  des- 
ert west  of  the  Nile  are  situate  the  great  and  little 
toahs  (oases),  and  the  valley  of  the  Natron  lakes,  con- 
taining four  Coptic  monasteries,  the  remains  of  the 
famous  anchorite  settlement  of  Nitria,  recently  noted 
for  the  discovery  of  various  Syrian  MSS.  In  the  east- 
em  desert  the  chief  town  of  importance  is  Es-Suweis, 
or  Suez,  the  ancient  ArsinOe,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

XXIII.  Prophecies, -~li  would  not  be  within  the 
province  of  this  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egj'pt;  we 
must,  however,  draw  the  reader*s  attention  to  their 
remarkable  fulfilment.  The  visitor  to  the  countrv 
needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  them ;  everywhere  he  is 
struck  by  the  precision*  with  which  they  have  come 
to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  words 
of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we  recognise,  for  instance, 
in  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  city  of  Memphis 
and  its  temples  in  a  countiy  where  several  primeval 
towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient  site  is  un- 
marked by  temples,  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Jer- 
emiah :  *'  Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate  without  an 
inhabitant"  (xlvi,  19),  and  those  of  Ezekiel,  *'Thns 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and 
I  will  cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph" 
(xxx,  18). 

The  principal  passages  relating  to  Egypt  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Isa.  xix ;  Jer.  xliii,  8-18 ;  xliv,  80 ;  xlvi ;  Ezek« 
xxix-xxxii,  inclusive.  In  the  course  of  what  haa 
been  said,  several  allusions  have  been  made  to  portions 
of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  may  here  be  observed  that 
the  main  reference  in  them  seems  to  be  to  the  period 
extending  from  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  thoso 
of  the  Persians,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  elucidate  them 
to  any  great  extent  from  the  history  furnished  by  the 
monuments.  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  to  have  in- 
vaded Eg^'pt  during  the  reign  of  A  pries,  and  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  story  of  Amasts's  rebellion 
was  invented  or  used  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  was  deposed  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Amasis  came  to  the  throne  by  their 
intervention.  The  forty  years*  desolation  of  Egypt 
(Ezek.  xxix,  10)  is  a  point  of  great  difiiculty,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (ii,  161, 177)  as 
to  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  reigns  of  A  pries 
and  Amasis  (B.C.  588-26),  during  which  the  period  in 
question  must  have  fallen.  That  the  Greek  historian 
was  misled  by  the  accounts  of  the  Egj'ptiun  priests, 
who  wished  to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  national  hu- 
miliation by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cambyses,  is  made 
evident  by  Browne  {Ordo  Sceclorvm^  p.  191  sq.),  who 
thus  arranges  the  events:  "Soon  after  B.C.  572, 
Nebuchadnezzar  invades  Eg^'pt,  conquers  Apries,  and 
puts  him  to  death,  and  carries  off  the  spoil  of  Eg^'pt, 
together  with  its  chief  men,  to  some  other  part  of  his 
dominions :  Amasis  is  appointed  his  viceroy.    Cyms, 
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aboot  B.C.  532,  ^tonis  the  captivity  of  Eg7l>t,'  as  he 
had  belbre  done  that  of  the  Jews.  On  hia  death  Ama- 
aia  rerolts,  and  Cambyses  invades  and  fully  subju- 
gates  all  E/ypt,  B.C.  525."     See  Ezekisl. 

XX IV.  LUerature.—Vor  a  veiy  full  classiAed  list  of 
works  on  Egypt,  see  Jolowicz's  BibUotheea  ACgypHaca 
(Lpz.  1858,  8toX  with  the  »tppUmieia  thereto  (ib.  1861). 
The  following  are  the  most  useful,  excepting  such  as 
relate  to  the  modern  history.     On  Egypt  generally : 
Daaripliim  de  tBgsfjpU  (2d  ed.  Par.  1821-9) ;  Enegdo- 
psxdia  BrUcmmoa  (8th  edit.  art.  Egypt).     Description, 
Prodnctions,  and  Topography :  AbdoAllatif,i?e&i<io»  de 
FEgypte  (ed.  Silvestie  do  Sacy,  Par.  1810);  D'Anville, 
Memoire*  oar  VEggple  (Par.  1766);  Belzoni,  Narratwe 
ofOperaHom  (I^ndon,  1820) ;  Brujrsch,  GtograjtkUche 
InmiarifUn  d.  alt^gypUtcken Denkmaler  (Lpz.  1857);  Id. 
Bam&erwdulB  tm$  ACffypten  (ib.  1855) ;  ChampolUon  le 
Jeone,  VE'gypte  sous  le*  Pharaotu  (Par.  1814) ;  Id.  fjei- 
tnt  ecriiet  pendant  son  Voyage  en  Egypt e  (2d  edit.  Par. 
1883) ;  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  NaiurgeeekieJUHche 
Reises^-^RrUen  in  AlggpUn,  etc.  (Lpz.  1828) ;  Symbola 
Pkytkm  (ib.  1829-18A5) ;  Forsk&l,  DeseripUones  amma- 
lw»^  etc.  (Hafn.  177^-6) ;  Id.  Flora  jEggpliaco^rabiea 
(ib.  1775) ;  Harri%  Hieroglgpkieal  Standards  (London, 
1852);  Linant  de  Bellefon(&,  Mimoire  sur  lelacde  MfB^ 
ris  (Paris,  1843);  Quatrem^,  Memoires  Geogrtf>hiques 
et  Historiqaes  (Paris,  1811);  Russegger,  Reisen  (Lpz. 
1811-8) ;  Vyse  and  Perring,  Pyramids  of  Giaeh  (Lond. 
1839-42) :  Perring,  58  Large  Views^  etc.,  of  lAe  Pyra- 
mids ofGixeh  (Lond.  1841) ;  Wilkmson,  Modem  Egypt 
and  Tkebes  (Lond.  1843) ;  Id.  Handrhoohfor  Egypt  (2d 
ediL  Lond.  1858) ;  Id.  Survey  nf  Thebes  (plan)  ;  Id.  on 
ike  EuAem  Desert  (in  the  Jour.  Geogr,  Soc,  ii,  1832,  p.  28 
tq.};  Hirtmann,  NeUurgesck,  der  NiUdnder  (Lpz.  1865) ; 
Kremer,  Aigypten  (modem,  Lpz*.  1868) ;  Parthey,  Er^. 
des  aUen  ^Egyplens  (ib.  1859) ;  Pethorick,  Egypt^  etc. 
(Load.  1861).     Monnments  and  Inscriptions :  Cham- 
poUion  le  Jeune,  Monvments  (Paris,  1829-47) ;  Id.  A V 
Heet  descripHves  (ib.  1844);  Gliddon,  Ijeetures  (N.  Y. 
1843) ;  Lepsius,  Denkmaler  (Lpz.  1849  sq.) ;  Letronnc, 
Reeneildes  inscriptions  grecques  et  ktiines  d'E'gypte  (Par. 
18i2);  Rosellini,  XoninNen/j  (Pisa,  1832-44);  Dtimi- 
ch^n^AUagyf^.  In3ckriffen(\n  three  series,  Lpz.  1865-8); 
Bragsch,  Reeueil  de  Afowuments  E'gyptiens  (Par.  1862- 
(0);  Leemans,i/bniiinai<«^V7yp<ieM(ib.  1866);  Rhind, 
Tkeies,,  etc.  (Lond.  1862).    Language :  Bmgsch, Gram- 
maire  Demotique  (BerL  1855) ;  Id.  Hierog.-Demot.  Wor- 
terb.  (Beri.  1867) ;  Id.  Zwei  hUsngue  Papyri  (ib.  1865) ; 
Birci^  Dictionary  of  llieroglypkics  (in  Bunsen,  vol.  v) ; 
ChampoUton  le  Jeune,  Gramnudre  E'gyptienne  (Paris, 
1836-41);  Dietionnaire  E'gyptien  (ib.  1841);  Encyclop. 
Brit.  (8th  edit.  art.  Hieroglyphics) ;  Parthey,  Vocabuh' 
rinm  CoplHto-Laiinvm^  etc.  (Berl.  1844) ;  Peyron,  Gram- 
maHea  I'ngua  CopAote  (Turin,  1841) ;  Id.  Leadcon  (ib. 
1835);  Schwartze,  Das  A  Ue  Aegypten  (Lpz.  1848).    An. 
cient  Chronolog;}',  History,  and  Manners :   Bunsen, 
EgypCs  Place  (London,  1850-^9) ;  Cory,  Ancient  Frag- 
ments (2d  edit.  Lond.  1883) ;  Iferodotus  (ed.  Rawlinson, 
vols,  i-iii,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1861) ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt 
and  the  Booh  ofSfyses  (Lond.  1843) ;  Ideler,  Handbuch 
der  Ckronologie  (Lpz.  182a) ;  Lepeius,  Chronoiogie  der 
Aegypter  (vol.  i,  Lpz.  1649) ;  Id.  K9mgdmch  der  alien 
Aegypter  (ib.  1858) ;  Poole,  Hora  ALgyptiacfe  (Lond. 
1851);  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
EgypAans  (ib.  1837,  1841);  Id.  Popular  Account  of  the 
Andent  Egyptians  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1855);  Kenrick, 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1852) ;  Os. 
bum,  Manumenitd  History  (Lond.  1864) ;  Sharpc,  Hist. 
«f  Egypt  (Lond.  1846);  Bmgsch,  Histoire  de  VEgypte 
(IViri9, 1859  sq.) ;  Htncks,  Feort  of  the  Egyptians  (Lon- 
<feni  1865);  Lanth,  Der  Dynast.  Maneiho's  (T^ipzig, 
1865);  Cnger,  Chronoiogie  des  Manetho  (Beriin,1867). 
Ancient  Religion:  Herodotus;  Diodoms  of  Sicily ;  Pin- 
taitfa ;  Porphyry ;  lamblichus,  etc ;  Jablonski,  Pan- 
tkxn  agypt.  (Frankf.  1760-52,  3  vols.) ;  Schmidt,  De 
•oeerdot.  et  sacriJkUs  ASgypiiormn  (TUb.  1786);  Hirt, 
U.  d.  B'ddung  d.  dgypHschen  Gottkeiteri  (1821) ;  Cham- 


poUion,  Pantheon  igypden  (Paris,  1832) ;  Haymann, 
Darstellung  d.  A.-n.  M.  (Bonn,  1837);  R5th,  'Die  Hg. 
«.  Zoroastrische  Glaubenslehre  (Manb.  1846) ;  Beaure- 
gard, /.M  divinites  E'gyptiennes  (Paris,  1866) ;  Sharpe, 
Egyptian  Mythology  {Ijond.  1863) ;  Lepsius,  D.  Todten- 
buch  (Lpz.  1867) ;  Roug^,  Ritual  des  E'gyptiens  (Paris, 
1866) ;  Biich,  Ttte  Funeral  Ritual  (in  Bunsen,  vol.  v) ; 
Pley tc,  La  Religion  des  Pr^'Israelites(?ta.  1862).  Mod- 
em  Inhabitants :  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians  (8d  ed.  1860); 
Id.  Thousand  and  One  Nights  (2d  edit.,  by  Poole,  Lond. 
1859);  Mrs.  Poole,  English leoman  in  Egyja  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1844).  The  periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  contain  many  valuable  papors  on  Eg}'p> 
tlan  history  and  antiquities,  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Birch, 
M.  de  Roug^,  and  others.  There  is  a  monthly  Ziit" 
sehrift,  devoted  exclusiveh'  to  Egyptological  science 
and  information,  edited  by  Lepsius,  with  the  aid  of  M. 
Bmgsch,  published  at  Berlin. 

EGYPT,  Brook  or  Rivbb  or.  This  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Land  of  Prom- 
ise (Gen.  XV,  18;  2  Chron.  vii,  8;  Num.  xxiv,  5;  Joshl 
XV,  4).  See  Brook.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  this 
was  the  Nile,  remarking  that  Joshua  (xiii,  3)  describes 
it  by  the  name  of  Sibor,  which  is  the  true  name  of  the 
Nile  (Jcr.  ii,  18),  **the  muddy  river;"  and  that  Amos 
(vi,  14)  calls  it  the  river  of  the  wilderness,  because  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  adjoined  Arabia,  or  the  wilder- 
ness,  in  Hebrew  AraboK,  and  watered  the  district  by 
the  Egyptians  called  .Arabian.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
is  said  that  this  stream  was  the  limit  of  Judsa  toward 
E^ypt,  and  that  the  Sept.  (Isa.  xxvii,  12),  "unto  the 
river  of  Eg}'pt,"  render  **to  Rkinocontra,"  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  adopted  by  Cellarius,  Bochart,  Wells, 
and  others,  although  that  is  the  name  of  a  town  cer- 
tainly not  adjacent  to  the  Nile.  See  Nile.  Besides, 
it  is  extremely  dubious  whether  the  power  of  the  He- 
brew nation  extended  at  any  time  to  the  Nile,  and,  if 
it  did,  it  was  over  a  mere  sandy  desert.  But,  as  this 
desert  is  unquestionably  the  natural  boundar}'  of  the 
Syrian  dominions,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
political  boundary  should  exceed  it.  Most  p;eogra- 
phers,  therefore,  understand  by  *'  the  River  of  Egypt" 
the  modem  YFodfy  el-Arishy  which  drains  the  middle 
of  the  Stnaitic  desert ;  a  few,  however,  take  it  to  be 
the  brook  Besor^  between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura.  (See 
Josh.  XV,  47.)     See  Egypt. 

EGYPT,  Christian.— 1.  Church  History.  The  first 
seeds  of  Christianity  were  undoubtedly  scattered  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  apostles.  According  to  pome 
ancient  historians,  Peter  founded  the  Church  of  Alex, 
andria  and  several  other  Egyptian  churches.  Mark 
the  Evangelist  is  said  by  an  old  tradition,  preserved  by 
Euscbius  {Eccles.  Hist,  ii,  16),  to  have  been  "  the  first 
that  was  sent  to  Egypt,  and  first  established  church- 
es at  the  city  of  Alexandria."  See  Alexandria. 
The  testimony  of  Eusebiiis,  that  the  first  Christians 
of  Eg}'pt  followed  a  rigidly  ascetic  school,  is  very 
doubtful,  because  Philo,  to  whom  he  refers,  docs  not 
speak  of  Christians,  but  of  a  Jewish  sect,  the  Thera- 
peutse,  and  expressly  mentions  that  they  lived,  not 
in  Alexandria,  but  on  Lake  Moeris.  From  Lower 
Egypt  Christianity  soon  spread  to  Cyreno,  PentapoUs, 
Libya,  Central  and  Upper  Egypt.  There  were  at  least 
twenty  bishoprics  in  Egi'pt  aboot  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  for  that  number  of  bishops  wero  assem- 
bled at  a  council  in  235.  Five  councils  of  Egyptian 
bishops  were  held  before  311 ;  a  great  many  in  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries.  As  Egypt  had  been 
in  the  times  before  Christ  the  seat  of  philosophy  and 
mysticism,  sa  it  now  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Christian  literature.  The  Alexandrian  school  was  the 
oldest  of  the  higher  class  of  institutions  for  Christian 
education.  Jerome  and  others  hold  Mark  the  Evan- 
^list  to  have  been  its  founder,  but  the  succession  of 
catechists  is  diflTcrently  stated.  See  Alexaxdriaw 
School.    Among  tho  scientific  men  whom  it  gave  to 
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the  Church  were  Clemeniy  AthatteuUit,  Origen,  CyrU. 
Gnosticism  found  numerous  adherents.  BtfilideB, 
Yalentinns,  Heracleon,  Ptolemaeus,  Carpocrates,  were 
Egyptians.  The  Ophites  and  Doketism  sprang  up 
there ;  Sabellianlsm  and  Arianlsm  were  also  products 
of  Egypt.  The  influence  of  Egypt  in  the  history  of 
Monachism  is  equally  marked ;  Pachomius,  Anthony, 
and  many  other  celebrated  hermits,  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  spreading  of  Monachism  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Monachism  (q.  v.),  in  fact,  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  a  due  appreciation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian element.  In  the  history  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church  Egypt  has  also  had  a  consider- 
able influence.  In  no  other  country  of  the  East  were 
hierarchical  tendencies  so  early  developed,  for  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  soon  sought  to  obtain  privi- 
leges which  no  other  of  the  superior  bishops  enjoyed. 
The  Monophysites,  who  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  Copts,  became  in  Egypt  the  predominant 
Church,  and  gradually  wrested  nearly  all  the  church- 
es from  the  orthodox  Christians,  who,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  were  reduced  to  a  very  insig- 
nificant number.  The  patriarchal  seat  at  Alexandria 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Monophysite  (Jac- 
obite) patriarchs,  with  the  exception  of  Cosmas  (elect- 
ed about  726)  and  Eutychus  (elected  in  9M).  The  or- 
thodox (Greek)  Christians  received  from  their  oppo- 
nents the  nickname  Melchites  (q.  v.).  In  615  Egypt 
was  invaded  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  when  few 
bishoprics  were  spared.  The  dominion  of  the  Persians 
lasted  only  a  few  years,  when  the  whole  country,  with 
the  capital  city  of  Alexandria,  passed  into  the  power 
of  the  Mohammedans  in  635  (according  to  others  in 
640).  Under  them  Christianity  suffered  incalculable 
injuries,  and  gradually  declined  so  as  to  become  a  de- 
spised and  oppressed  sect.  See  Copts.  Better  pros- 
pects for  Christianit}'  did  not  open  till  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  when  EiQ'^pt,  under  the  reign  of 
the  enlightened  Mehemet  All,  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  European  civilization.  Since  then  the 
educated  Egyptians  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  European  nations,  especially  of  England 
and  France ;  many  young  men  of  talent  have  been 
sent  to  European  schools ;  the  native  Christian  popu- 
lation begins  to  rise  from  its  degradation  and  despised 
condition ;  the  large  cities,  especially  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  are  filling  up  with  an  intelligent  and  influen- 
tial population  of  foreign-born  Christians ;  Christian 
schools,  and  other  religious  and  charitable  institutions, 
are  multiplying ;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  prospects  of  Christianity  are  at  pres- 
ent very  bright. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  Protestant  mission  in 
Egypt  was  made  by  the  Moravians  in  1769.  A  mis- 
sionary, Hocker,  who  previously  had  sought  to  open 
communication  with  the  Abyssinian  Church,  but  had 
been  compelled  to  return  to  Europe  in  1761,  was  in 
1768  commissioned,  together  with  a  young  man  named 
Danke,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  to  return  to  Egypt,  and 
await  any  opening  that  might  present  itself  to  pene- 
trate into  Abyssinia.  "  On  March  5, 1769,  they  reach- 
ed Cairo,  Hocker  earning  a  livelihood  by  practising  as 
a  physician  and  Danke  by  working  at  his  trade.  The 
latter  soon  learned  to  Convert  tolerably  in  Arabic, 
and  when  an  assistant  arrived  for  Hocker  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Antes,  a  watchmaker,  he  set  out  on  his 
first  journey  to  the  Copts,  landing  at  Gizeh,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  was  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed,  the  Mameluke  beys  having  re- 
volted against  the  Turkish  government,  and  many  of 
them  being  also  at  war  with  one  another.  Hocker  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  members  of  the  household 
of  All  Bey  (for  a  time  the  first  chief  in  Egypt),  and 
Danke's  connection  with  the  *  English  physician,'  as 
Hocker  was  called,  brought  him  into  favor  with  the 
officers  and  soldiers  at  Gizeh,  who  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness.     He  met  a  number  of  Copta  in 


thia  dty,  with  whom  he  formed  a  veiy  intimate  fUend* 
ship.  At  first  several  of  them  invited  him  to  visit 
their  native  city,  Behnesae,  the  population  of  which 
was  exclusively  Coptic,  but  afterwards  they  endeav- 
ored to  deter  him  by  describing  the  danger  to  which 
he  would  expose  himself.  Danke,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  them,  and,  after  bidding  the  Copts  at  Gir- 
zeh  farewell,  he  set  out  Sept.  IStfa.  Danke  made  in 
all  three  visits  to  the  Copta  at  Behnesse.  His  labors 
were  by  many  eagerly  accepted,  by  others  they  were 
viewed  with  suspicion  or  openly  opposed.  His  testi- 
mony for  Jeans  was  not  without  encouraging  effect, 
and  many  of  the  priests  even  became  his  firm  support- 
ers, and  begged  him  to  remain  amongst  them.  On 
his  third  visit  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  upon  which 
followed  an  attack  of  malignant  fever.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  most  careful  nursing  on  the  part  of  the  other 
brethren,  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  and  on  OcL 
6tb,  1772,  he  died,  aged  only  S8  years.  By  permission 
of  the  Greek  patriarch,  his  body  was  interred  in  a 
vault  of  St.  George's  church,  in  the  Old  City  of  Cairo. 
In  May,  1775,  George  Winiger  arrived  as  Danke's 
successor.  He  proceeded  to  Behnesse,  and  labored 
fiuthftilly  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  instructing  the 
people  privately.  Michael  Baachara  (the  magistrate 
referred  to  above)  remained  faithful  to  his  profession, 
and  was  an  active  and  influential  assistant.     In  1780. 

* 

three  other  brethren  were  sent  from  Hermhut  to  re- 
inforce the  mission,  but  it  had  become  evident  before 
their  arrival  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  it 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  work  amongst  the 
Copts,  and  that  an  effort  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia 
would  be  useless.  The  brethren  remained  at  their 
post  until  the  Synod  of  1782  resolved  to  discontinue 
the  mission.  Hocker,  who  had  labored  for  its  estab- 
lishment ever  since  the  year  1752,  died  at  Cairo  in  Au- 
gust, 1781"  {M<rr€aaian  [newspaper].  May  7, 1868). 

In  1826,  the  ''Church  Missionary  Socie^"  of  Lon- 
don  sent  out  some  German  missionaries  to  labor 
among  the  Copts.  After  spending  some  time  in  stud- 
png  Uie  Arabic  language,  and  distributing  the  Bible 
and  religious  tracts,  the  missionaries  fixed  the  location 
of  the  mission  at  Cairo,  where  they  had  two  schools, 
attended  by  Greek,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Roman  Cathf>- 
lic,  and  even  pure  Mohammedan  children.  In  18S3 
a  boarding-school  was  commenced,  designed  for  train- 
ing teachers  and  catechists.  In  1884  a  chapel  was  con- 
structed by  subscriptions  obtained  on  the  spot.  In 
1885  the  mission  was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  visita- 
tion of  the  plague.  In  1840  it  was  reported  by  the 
missionaries  that  in  the  difierent  quarters  of  the  town 
no  less  than  six  religious  meetings  had  been  establish- 
ed by  the  native  Copts  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
Scriptures;  that  the  patriarch  had  sanctioned  Loth 
these  meetings  and  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  l^pt  for  the  education  of  the  Coptic 
clerg}'.  In  1841,  a  pupil  of  the  missionary  school  of 
Cairo  was  appointed  by  the  patriarch  Abuna,  or  head 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  Bishop  Gobat,  who  visited 
Egypt  in  1849,  expressed  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  9, 1850, 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  on  which  this  mission  had 
been  established,  to  seek  the  friendship  of  tlie  higher 
clergy  of  the  Eastern  churches,  and  to  induce  them  to 
reform  their  churches,  had  failed.  The  mission  was 
subsequently  abandoned. 

A  mission  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  has  also  been  again  abandoned.  The  most 
successfiil  of  anv  of  the  Protestant  missions  has  been 

m 

that  undertaken  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  organized  a  number  of  congregations  and  schools, 
and,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Maharajah  Dhulecp 
Singh,  who  married  a  pupil  of  the  mission  school,  it 
obtained  a  press,  through  which  a  large  amount  of 
useful  reading  has  been  scattered  throughout  tho 
land.  The  growth  of  the  Church  was  sufiiciently 
encouraging  to  organize  the  churches  into  the  Pres* 
bytery  of  I^pt,  in  connection  with  the  General  As* 
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•emlkly-  of  the  Chnrcfa  in  the  United  States.  A  flour- 
ishing  theolo^cal  school  has  been  established  at  Osi- 
oot,  for  which  the  Rer.  Mr.  Hogg,  in  1866,  raised  in 
Great  Britoin  abont  $2d00.  In  1867  the  patriarch  of 
the  Coptic  Church  manifested  the  fiercest  hostility  to 
the  mission  ;  and  obtaining,  it  is  believed,  at  least  the 
tacit  consent  and  aath<Hit7  of  the  civil  government, 
be  instituted  proceedings  that  at  one  time  threatened 
the  mission  churches  with  great  disaster.  Finally, 
however,  the  £g}'ptian  government,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrances  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican coiuuls,  stopped  the  persecution.  The  last  an- 
nual report  on  this  mission,  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  May, 
1868,  states  that  in  nearly  all  the  churches  gratifying 
acoeasioRs  have  been  made  to  the  membership  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  during  the  persecution  only 
four  ahrnnk  back,  all  of  whom  subsequently  returned. 
The  Presbytery  have  taken  the  proper  steps  for  each 
native  church  to  have  a  native  pastor  duly  called,  or- 
dained, and  installed.  The  churches  of  Ghous  and 
Cairo  already  have  called  native  pastors,  and  taken 
steps  for  providing  the  necessary  salaries.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Egypt,  in  1867,  also  adopted  strong  resolu- 
tions against  the  slave-trade,  which  is  still  carried  on 
in  Egypt  with  the  connivance  of  the  government. 

%  StalisticB,—Th»  large  minority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans.     The  theological  school  connect- 
ed with  the  mosque  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented schools  of  the  Islam.     All  the  elementary 
schools  and  higher  institutions  for  the  Mohammedan 
population  are  of  a  strictly  religious  character.     Me- 
hemet  All  established  several  schools  after  the  Euro- 
pean model,  in  which  young  Egyptians  were  to  be 
educated,  partly  by  European  teachers,  for  civil  and 
military  offices.    Such  schools  were  the  medical  school 
at  Abn-Zabel,  the  cadet  school  at  Gizeh,  the  marine 
school  at  Alexandria,  the  school  of  engineers  at  Chan- 
ks,  the  medical  college  of  Casr-el-Ayin,  the  artillery 
school  of  Turrah,  and  the  musical  institute  in  the  Cit- 
adel of  Cairo.     A  special  college  for  youn$;  Egyptians 
was  also  established  in  Paris.    Several  of  these  schools 
were,  however,  suppressed  under  the  reign  of  Abbas 
Pasha.     The  most  numerous  body  of  Christians  are 
the  Copts,  who  have  a  patriarch,  four  metropolitans, 
and  seven  other  buhops,  and  a  population. estimated 
from  150,000  to  250,000  souls.    See  Copts.    The  num- 
ber of  United  Copts,  who  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  is  about  10,000.     They  have  a  vicar  apos- 
tolic at  Cairo.     Tor  the  Latin  Roman  Catholics  there 
is  another  vicar  apostolic  at  Alexandria,  who  is  at  the 
nme  time  delegate  for  the  United  Orientals  of  other 
rites  than  the  Coptic.     According  to  letters  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  Alexandria  had,  in  1858,  7020 
Latms,  600  United  Copts,  240  Maronites,  850  Mel- 
chites  (United  Greeks),  50  Syrians,  60  Armenians — to- 
gether 8320.     The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Cai- 
ro at  the  same  time  consisted  of  4148  Latins,  200 
Mekhitea,  800  Copts,  800  Maronites,  800  Armenians, 
20O  S}nians,  100  Chaldees.     Since  then  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  these  two  cities  has  undoubtedly 
largely  increased  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  total  population  of  the  two  cities ;  but  no  later 
tmstwcftby  statistics  are  known.     There  are  Francis- 
am  monasteries  at  Alexandria,  Damietta,  Cairo,  and 
two  in  Upper  Egypt.     The  orthodox  Greek  Church 
hsfl  in  Egypt  a  population  of  about  8000  souls.     They 
sre  under  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at 
Alexandria  or  Cairo,  and  whose  official  title  is  '^  The 
nwRt  Blessed  and  Holy  Patriarch  of  the  g^^at  City  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  all  Egypt,  Pentapolis,  Libya,  and 
EtJiiqHa,  Pope,  and  (Ecumenical  Judge."     Four  met- 
R>polieaI  sees  belong  to  the  Greek  patriarchate  of  Al- 
exandria, viz. :  },  JAhytL ;  2.  Memphis ;  8.  Pelusium ; 
4.  tfetelis ;  bnt  the  last  three  appear  to  have  been  va- 
cant for  some  time. 
The  miseioQ  of  the  American  United  Presbvte- 


rian  Church  reported  at  the  General  Assembly  for 
1868  the  following  statistics :  missionaries,  12,  includ- 
ing one  medical  missionary ;  congregations,  5 ;  organ- 
ized out-stations,  9 ;  communicants,  125.  The  mission 
occupies  five  central  stations :  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Osi- 
oot  (the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt),  Fayoum,  and 
Ghous.  The  theological  school  at  Osioot  had  in  1867 
13  theological  students.  Schools  for  b<n's  and  girls  are 
organized  in  connection  with  each  of  the  five  churches 
and  at  each  of  the  out-stations.  The  distribution  of 
the  Bible  is  prosecuted  by  the  agents  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  the  American  missionaries, 
by  the  Crischona  mission,  and  by  others.  There  were, 
in  1866,  three  depots  in  Cairo  for  the  sale  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  yearly  sale  of  the  Scriptores  averaged  from 
7000  to  10,000  copies.  The  Crischona,  or  Pilgripa 
mission,  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  intended  to  establish 
a  so-called  **Apoetles'  Street,"  or  series  of  twelve  sta- 
tions, fh)m  Alexandria  far  into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia. 
Of  these,  the  following  stations  were,  in  1866,  in  active 
operation  in  Egypt:  St. Matthew's  in  Alexandria;  St. 
Mark's  in  Cairo;  St.  Peter's  at  Assouan,  at  the  falls 
of  the  Nile ;  St.  Thomas  at  Khartoum,  at  the  junction 
of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles ;  and  St.  Paul's  at  Ma- 
tammah,  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  The  deacon- 
esses of  Kaiserswerth  have  a  hospital  in  Alexandria, 
and  the  first  German  Protestant  church  of  Egypt  was 
opened  in  1866.— Princefon  Beview,  1850,  p.  260 ;  1856» 
p.  715 ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  AfissiotUy  s.  v. ;  Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  other  Masterty  vol.  ii ;  Journal  ofSae, 
LU.  viii,  ix ;  BibKoikeca  Sacra,  vi,  707 ;  Christian  Year^ 
book  for  1867,  p.  289;  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  U.  P. 
Fureif^n  Mission  Board,  in  July  number  of  Evangel, 
JSfpontory  (1860-1868).    (A.J.  S.) 

Egyp'tian  (properly  *^*isp,  MiUri%  kiyvimoQ\ 
but  often  in  the  plur.  as  a  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of 
D^^Sia,  Egypt),  a  native  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (q.  v.) ; 
found  in  the  sing.  masc.  (Gen.  xxxix,  1,  etc. ;  Acts 
xxi,  88,  etc.),  fem.  ri*i'1^^  (Gen.  xvi,  1),  plur.  masc. 
D'^'IXTa  (Gen.  xii,  12,  14 ;    Acts  vii,  22,  etc.),  fem. 

T'l-a-isp  (Exod.  i,  19).  The  Egyptian  insurrectionist 
of  Acts  xxi,  88,  seems  to  have  been  a  mountebank 
(yof^C)  Josephus,  H^ar,  ii,  13,  5),  or  pretended  prophet 
{Ant.  XX,  7,  6).  See  Paul.  That  country  was  pro- 
verbial for  such  characters. 

EGYPTIAN  PLAGUES.  See  Plaques  of 
Egypt. 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS  of  thr  Holy  Scrip- 
TUBES.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
Greeks  multiplied  in  £/ypt,  and  obtained  important 
places  of  trust  near  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies.  Tlio 
Greek  language  accordingly  began  to  diffuse  itself 
from  the  court  among  the  people,  so  that  the  proper 
language  of  the  countr}'  was  either  forced  to  adbEipt  it- 
self to  the  Greek  both  in  construction  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  new  words,  or  was  entirely  suspended.  In 
this  way  originated  the  Coptic,  compounded  of  the  old 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek.  (See  Tattam,  Egyptian 
Grammar  ofiht  Coptic,  Sa^cUcy  and  Bashmuric  Ver- 
sions, 2d  edit.  Lend.  1868.)  See  Coptic  Language. 
There  is  a  version  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Eg3'pt  usu- 
ally called  the  Coptic,  or,  better,  the  Afemphitic  version ; 
and  there  is  another  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt, 
termed  the  Sahidie,  and  sometimes  the  Thebcnc.  See 
Davidson,  Bibl.  Criticism,  ii,  206  sq. ;  Scrivener,  Introd. 
to  N.  T.  p.  270  sq. ;  Westcott,  N.-T,  Canon,  p.  822  sq. 

1.  The  Memphitic  version  of  the  Bible. — The  0.  T. 
in  this  version  was  made  from  the  Septuagint  and  not 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  It  would  appear  from 
MUnter  (Specim.  verss.  Dan.  Copt.  Romae,  1786)  that  the 
original  was  the  Hesychian  recension  of  the  Sept.  then 
current  in  the  countt*}'.  There  is  little  doubt  that  all 
the  O.-T.  books  were  translated,  though  many  of  them 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Although  this  version 
(not  the  Thebaic)  seems  to  be  that  exclusively  used 
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in  the  public  services  of  tbe  Copts,  it  was  not  known 
in  £arDpe  till  Dr.  MarBhall,  of  Lincoln  College,  con- 
tributed some  readings  from  it  to  bishop  Fell's  New 
Testament  (Oxford,  1676).  The  Pentateuch  has  been 
published  by  Wilkins  (London,  1781,  4to),  by  Fallot 
(Paris,  1864  sq.),  and  by  De  Lagarde  (Leipz.  1867, 
8vo);  the  Psalms  at  Rome  (1744  and  1749)  by  the 
Propaganda  Society.  In  1837  Ideler  published  the 
Psalter  more  correctly ;  and  in  1844  the  best  critical 
edition,  by  Schwartzc,  appeared.  The  twelve  minor 
propheta  were  published  by  Tattam  (Oxon.  18C6, 8vo), 
and  the  major  prophets  by  the  same  (1852).  Bardelli 
pablished  Daniel  (Pisa,  1849).  A  few  pieces  of  other 
books  were  printed  at  different  times  by  Mingarelli, 
Quatrem^re,  and  MOnter.  The  N.  T.,  made  from  the 
original  Greek,  was  published  by  Wilkins,  with  a  Lat* 
in  translation  (Oxford,  1716).  In  1846  a  now  and  more 
correct  edition  was  begun  by  Schwartzo,  and  con- 
tinued, bat  in  a  different  manner,  after  his  death,  by 
Butticher  (1862,  etc.).  In  1848-62,  the  ^'  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  published  the  N.  T. 
in  Memphitic  and  Arabic  (Lond.  2  vols.  fol.).  The 
text  was  revised  by  Lieder.  The  readings  of  this  ver- 
sion, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made,  coincide  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  and  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  critic.  Unfortunately,  the 
version  has  not  yet  been  adequately  edited.  It  belongs 
perhaps  to  the  8d  century.  Seo  Davidson,  in  Home's 
Jntrod.  ii,  66. 

2.  The  Thdxtic. — This  version  was  also  made  from 
the  Greek,  both  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  probably  in 
the  2d  century.  Only  some  fragments  of  the  O.-T. 
part  have  been  printed  by  Mttnter,  Mingarelli,  and 
Zoega.  In  the  N.  T.  it  agrees  generally,  though  not 
uniformly,  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  Not  a  few 
readings,  however,  are  peculiar ;  and  some  harmonize 
with  the  Latin  versions.  Fragments  of  it  have  been 
published  b}'  Mingarelli,  Giorgi,  MUnter,  and  Ford. 

3.  The  Baskmuric,  or  A  mmonian, — Only  some  frag- 
ments of  such  a  vereion  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  have  Ijeen 
published,  and  yery  little  is  known  concerning  it. 
Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  natura  of  the  dialect 
in  which  it  is  written,  some  thinking  that  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a  dialect,  while  others  regard  the 
Bashmuric  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  dialect  between 
those  spoken  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Hug  and 
De  Wette  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  the 
veraion  of  Upper  Ejrj-pt  transferred  to  the  idiom  of  the 
particular  place  where  the  Bashmuric  was  spoken. 
The  origin  of  this  version  belongs  to  the  3d  or  4th 
ccntur}-.  See  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introduct.  iv,  287- 
299. — kitto,  s.  V.     See  Veiuions  (of  the  Bible). 

E'hi  (Hob.  Ecki\  "^nM,  prob.  a  modified  form  of 
the  name  Ahi  ;  Sept.  'Ayx«c  J  Vulg.  Kcki)^  one  of  the 
"sons"  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi,  21),  apparently  the 
grandson  called  Aii^ram  (q.  v.)  in  Num.  xxvi,  88 
(from  which  the  name  is  perhaps  contracted).  In  the 
parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  viii,  6)  he  seems  to  be  call- 
ed Ehud  (q.  v.). 

E'hud  (Ileb.  Ehud",  ^siilit,  union),  tho  name  of 
two  or  three  Benjamites,  and  apparently  hereditar}'  in 
tliat  tribe,  like  Gera  (q.  v.). 

1.  (Sept.  'ilS  V.  r.  'Aitfc  ;  Vnlg.  Ahod.")  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin,  progenitor  of  one  of  the  clans  of  Geba 
that  removed  to  Manahath  (1  Chron.  xiii,  10).  The 
name  is  there  written  ^^HK,  Echud\  either  for  'l^i^M. 
as  above,  or  altogether  erroneously  for  ''H&t,  Echi\  i  e. 
Ehi  (q.  v.),  the  grandson  of  Benjamin,  which  appears 
in  the  parallel  list  of  Gen.  xlvl,  21,  and  as  a  son  of 
Belah  according  to  the  Sept.  version  of  that  passage. 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Ahi-ram,  D^*^nx,  in  the 
list  in  Num.  xxvi,  88,  and,  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably 
the  right  name,  as  tlie  family  were  called  Ahiramifes. 
In  1  Chron.  viii,  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called 
n^riM,  AjiARAH,  and  perhaps  also  niriK,  Auoah,  in 


ver.  4  (Sept  *Axia,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  *Axipav),  ^»jn» 
(*Axio),  Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  "iHiJ  (Aop),  Aker,  1  Chron. 
vii,  12.  See  Siiauaraim.  These  fluctuations  in  the 
orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original  copies 
were  partly  effaced  by  time  or  injury.  See  Becuer  ; 
Chronicles. 

2.  (Sept.  'Afuio  v.  r.  'Atl^ ;  Vnlg.  Aod,)  The  third 
named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhan,  the  son  of  Jediael, 
and  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (1  Chron.  vii,  10). 
B.C.  post  1866. 

3.  (Sept  'AiitS ;  Vulg.  Aod;  Joeephus  'HovStj^.)  Tl.e 
son  of  Geru  (there  were  three  others  of  this  name,  Gen. 
xlvi,  21 ;  2  Sum.  xvi,  6 ;  1  Chron.  viii,  3),  of  the  tribo 
of  Benjamin  (Judg.  ill,  16,  marg.  ^'son  of  Jemini,"  but 
vid.  Gescnius,  Lex.  sub  v.  'j'^^^pZ),  the  second  judge 
of  the  Israelites,  or,  rather,  of  that  part  of  Israel  which 
he  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  Moabites  by  the 
assassination  of  their  king  Eglon.  These  were  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the  southern  tribes  on 
this  side  the  river.  In  the  Bible  he  is  not  called  a 
judge,  but  a  deUvtrer  (1.  c.) ;  so  Othniel  (Jadg.  ill,  9\ 
and  all  the  judges  (Neh.  ix,  27).  As  a  Benjamite  he 
was  specialh'  chosen  to  destroy  Eglon,  who  had  eatalv 
lished  himself  in  Jericho,  which  was  included  in  the 
boundaries  of  that  tribe.  See  Eolon.  In  Josephus 
he  appeara  as  a  3'oung  man  (ytapia^).  He  was  very 
strong,  and  left-handed.  So  A.  Y. ;  but  the  more  lit* 
eral  rendering  is,  as  in  the  margin,  "  shut  of  his  right 
hand."  The  words  are  differently  rendered :  1.  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right;  2.  using  his  left 
hand  as  readily  as  his  right  For  1.  Targnm,  Josephns, 
Syr.  (impotetn),  Arab,  (aridum),  and  Jewish  writera 
generally ;  Cajot.,  Buxtorf,  Parkh.,  Gesen, (unpeditut): 
derivation  of  '^^^  from  *^I3K,  the  latter  only  in  Psa. 

Ixix,  16,  where  it=to  shut  For  2.  Sept  (a/«0ir^C«ot)» 
Vulg.  (qtd  utrdque  manupro  dextra  utebatur),  Com.  a 
Lap.,  Bonfrer.,  Patrick  (comp.  irtotSi^ioQ,  Hom.  //. 
xxi,  168 ;  Hipp.  Afh,  7,  48) ;  Judg.  xx,  16,  sole  recur- 
rence of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Benjamites,  the 
picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were  not  likely  to  bo 
chosen  for  a  physical  defect  As  regards  Psa.  Ixix, 
16,  it  is  urged  that  ^I3K  may =coroRo=apenb;  hence 
^I3K  =  apertiu  =  erpeditus,  q.  d.  expedita  dextra ;  or  if 
"cfoitfitf,"  claunu  dextra =cinctus  deaird='FtpidiKioC9 
ambidexter  (vid.  Poll  8yn,),  The  feint  of  drawing  the 
dagger  from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii,  21)  is  consistent 
with  either  opinion.    See  Ambidexter. 

Ehud  obtained  access  to  Eglon  as  the  bearer  of  trib- 
ute from  tho  subjugated  tribes,  and  being  left-handed, 
or,  rather,  ambidextrous,  he  was  enabled  to  use  with  a 
sure  and  fatal  aim  a  da^^r  concealed  under  a  part  of 
his  dress,  where  it  was  unsuspected,  because  it  would 
there  have  been  useless  to  a  person  employing  hia 
right  hand.  The  circumstances  attending  this  tragical 
event  are  somewhat  differently  given  in  Judges  and 
in  Joeephus  (see  Winkler,  Unters,  tchrcerer  Schrifttt.  i, 
46  sq. ;  Redslob,  in  the  Studien  u,  Krit,  ix,  912  aq. ; 
Ewald,  Isr.  Getch.  ii,  876  sq.).  That  Ehnd  had  the  en« 
tr^e  of  tho  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii,  19),  but 
more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges  the 
Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii,  16);  in  Josepbns 
Ehud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  presents  of  his  own. 
Josephus  represents  this  intimacy  as  having  been  of 
long  continuance ;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention 
of  intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  viz.,  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  death 
of  Eglon.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the  offering 
!  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which  are  separated 
by  the  temporary  witlidrawal  of  Ehud  (ver.  18, 19) ;  in 
J  ( sephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  The  present  is  offered^ 
the  attendants  are  dismissed,  and  the  king  enten  into 
friendly  conversation  (pfuXiav)  with  Ehud.  In  Judges 
the  place  seems  to  change  from  the  recepUon-room  into 
the  **  summer-parlor,"  where  Ehud  found  him  upon  his 
return  (ccmp.  ver.  18, 20).    In  Josephus  the  entire  a^ 
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tfam  takes  place  in  the  sammer-parlor  (ButfidTiov).  In 
Judges  the  king  exposes  himself  to  the  dagger  hy  ris- 
ing apfMtfentlj  in  respect  for  the  divine  message  which 
Ehad  professed  to  communicate  (Patrick,  ad  loc.) ;  in 
Joseph  OS  it  is  a  dream  which  Ehud  pretends  to  reveal, 
and  the  king,  in  delighted  anticipation,  springs  up 
from  his  throne.  The  obesity  of  £glon,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not 
mentioned  hy  Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii,  17,  Jat^  a<7rf  locv 
Sept. ;  but  "crassus,"  Vulg.,  and  so  Gesenius,  LexJ). 
The  *' quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal,"  to  which  Ehud 
retired  in  the  interval  between  the  two  interviews  (iii, 
19),  are  rendered  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut  vii, 
125,  *"■  graven  images"  (Patrick,  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Gesen. 
//e6.  Lex.  s.  v.  D'^b'^DB).     See  Eolon. 

■ 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired  to 
Sairah  (improp.  Seirath ;  see  Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v.),  in  the 
noantains  of  Ephraim  (iii,  26,  27),  or  Mount  Ephra- 
im  (Josh,  xix,  50).  To  this  wild  central  region,  com- 
mandinir,  as  it  did,  the  plains  east  and  west,  he  sum- 
moned the  Israelites  by  sound  of  horn  (a  national 
ciistom  according  to  Josephus;  A.V.  **a  trumpet"). 
Descending  finom  the  hills  they  fell  upon  the  Moabites, 
dismayed  and  demoralized  by  the  death  of  their  kinj^ 
(Josephus,  not  Judges).  The  greater  number  were 
killed  at  once,  but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan 
with  the  view  of  crossing  into  their  own  countr}'. 
The  Israelites,  however,  had  already  seized  the  fords^ 
and  not  one  of  the  nnhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As  a 
reward  for  his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  judge  (Jo- 
sephus, not  Judges).  The  Israelites  continued  to  en- 
joy for  eighty  years  (B.C.  1509-1480)  the  indepen- 
dence obtained  through  this  deed  of  Ehud  (Judg.  iii, 
15-30). — Smith,  s.  v.  •  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Judges. 

Tikdach.     See  Carbuncle. 

Eichhom,  Johaxm  Gottfried,  a  celebrated 
German  Orientalist  and  theologian,  was  bom  Oct.  16, 
1752,  at  Dorenzinimern,  in  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
lohe-(£hringen.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Heilbronn  and  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  under  Michaelis  and  Heyne.  lie  l)ecame 
professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Jena  in  1775,  and 
was  named  ooort-councilTor  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar  in  1783.  In  1788  he  succeeded  Michaelis  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
snd  in  1811  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  there, 
which  post  he  retained  until  his  death,  June  25, 1827. 
Eichhom  was  a  thoroughly  industrious  student  and  a 
veiy  volaminons  writer.  His  first  proof  of  Oriental 
knowledge  was  given  in  his  Getchichie  des  OsHmdiachen 
UaadeU  vor  Mohammed  (Gotha,  1775, 8vo).  This  was 
Mlowed  by  Moaumenia  antiquhtima  kiatoria  A  rahum^ 
pjti  Alb.  Sckuliens,  arabiee  edidit,  kuine  vrrtU,  et  an- 

madcen.  adjecit  J,  G.  Eiehhom  (Goths,  1775,  8vo) : 

Ik  rei  tmatmaritB  apud  Araboi  iniiut  (Jena,  1776, 4to). 
At  Jen*  he  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  literature,  and 
esublished,  ms  a  sort  of  organ,  a  magazine  entitled 
Beferioriumjur  bibStche  und  morgetddndische  LUeraiuTy 
which  lasted  from  1777  to  1786  (Leipzig),  and  was 
foUowed  i>y  the  AUffemeine  Bibliothek  d.  bibUachen  Lit- 
erabtr  (Lei|».  1787-18(»,  10  vols.  8vo).      His  profes- 
flonhip  at  Gottingen  opened  to  him  a  wider  field  (1788) 
&fter  the.  death  of  J.  D.  Michaelis.     He  lectured  not 
only  on  Oriental  literature,  and  on  the  exegesis  of  the 
0.  and  K.  T.,  but  also  in  the  field  of  general  history, 
ia  which  he  soon  appeared  as  an  author.     In  1790-93 
appeared  his  [Jrpesckichie  (Primitive  History),  edited 
by  Gabler  from  the  Jfiepertorium  (Nuremb.  8vo).    His 
mon.  important  works,  in  addition,  are  Commeniariiu 
mApeeaigptin  Joamm$  (Gutting.  1791,  2  vols.  8vo):>' 
EMUtng  vuA.T.:  Emkituauf  ina  N.  T.  (also  publish- 
ed under  the  general  title  of  Kriiitche  <8cArj/%nt,  Leips. 
1801-1814, 8vo,  7  vols.).     He  also  published  a  number 
of  historical  writings,  besides  many  essays,  reviews, 
etc.;  snd  all  this  time  his  lectures  were  kept  up  in 
the  aniveni^.     The  zealous  and  continued  indus- 


try of  Eichhom  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modem  Ut«- 
eratnre. 

As  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  Eichhom,  following 
MichaeUs,  transcended  him  in  the  boldness  of  his  crit- 
icism and  in  his  far-reaching  Rationalism.  The  re- 
sults of  his  criticism  were  that  the  Bible,  as  toe  have 
Uy  has  only  a  moral  and  literary  superiority  over  other 
books.  The  primeval  history  attributed  to  Moses  was 
made  up  of  ancient  $agasy  and  gathered  up,  partly,  by 
Moses  into  the  Pentateuch.  His  system  of  interpre- 
tation multiplies  paradoxes,  and  tends  to  uproot  the 
Christian  revelation,  as  such,  entirely.  In  hU  view 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  prophetic  draina,  and  he  comments 
on  it  as  he  would  on  a  play  of  Aristophanes  or  Terence. 
But  his  vast  labors  in  Biblical  literature  retain  groat 
part  of  their  reputation,  while  his  method  of  interpre- 
tation id  fast  passing  into  oblivion,  even  in  Germany. 
— Saintcs,  History  of  JiatunuUUm^  chap,  xi ;  Hcrzog, 
ReaUEncyldop.  ui,  710. 

Eichhom,  Karl  Ftiedxich,  son  of  Jobann  Gott- 
fried Eichhom  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Jena  in  1781.  Af- 
ter completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Gdttin- 
gen,  he  became  privaidoefnt  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Jena.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  in  1811  was 
transferred,  with  the  university,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
edited,  with  Savigny,  Goschen,  and,  later,  with  Ru- 
dorff,  the  ZeittchrififurffeschichtHche  Bechtntisaemchcfi. 
From  1817  to  1828  he  was  professor  of  Church  law,  and 
other  branches,  at  Gfittingen ;  from  1881  to  1838  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  state  court,  and 
subsequently  filled  some  other  high  oifices  in  the  civ« 
il  administiation.  He  was  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  historical  school  of  German  jurists.  He  died  at 
Berlin  July  4, 1854.  Besides  a  number  of  law  books, 
which  still  occupy  a  high  rank  in  that  literature,  he 
wrote  a  work  on  Church  law  {Grundadtze  des  Kirchen^ 
rechti  der  kcUhol.  u.  evangel.  RHiffiontparteien^  Gotting. 
1831-1833).— Herzog,  ReiiUEncyU.  xi,  470.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Binhard.    See  Eoinhard. 

Zillisledelii  {Maria-Eifuiedeln^  Deipara  VirginU 
Eremusy  Notre  Dame  des  Ermites\  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery in  Switzerland,  founded  in  the  9th  century  by 
Meinrad  of  Soleure,  whq  was  murdered  by  robbers 
A.D.  861.  In  934,  Eberhard,  provost  of  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  built  a  monastery  and  church  here,  which 
the  emperor  Otto,  in  946,  endowed  with  the  free  right 
of  election.  The  convent  was  to  be  consecrated  Sep- 
tember 14,  948,  by  the  bishop  of  Constanz,  but  the 
latter  claimed  to  have  heard  the  preceding  night  the 
song  of  angels,  and  to  have  seen  Christ  himself,  at- 
tended by  angels,  saying  mass  and  consecrating  the 
chapel ;  and  when,  the  next  rooming,  he  prepared  to 
perform  the  act  of  consecration,  he  was  admonished 
by  a  voice  saying,  ^'Hold  on,  brother,  God  himself 
has  dedicated  the  chapel.'*  The  story  was  believed, 
and  on  the  sole  strength  of  it  the  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  Einsiedeln  on  September  14,  to  commemorate 
the  "Angelic  Consecration"  {Engel-Weihe\  became, 
and  still  i9,  one  of  the  most  famous  pilgrimages  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  popes  granted  foil  absolution 
to  all  who  went  in  pilgrimage  to  the  church.  The 
congregation  consisted  mostly  of  scions  of  noble  fami- 
lies, and  the  convent  steadily  increased  in  power  and 
riches.  A  new  church  was  built  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  on  the  model  of  the  Lateran  Church, 
and  contains  Meinrad*s  cell  and  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  most  of  the 
monks  left  the  convent,  but  it  was  subsequently  reor- 
ganized by  Ludwig  Blarer,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St. 
Gall.  In  1710  260,000  are  said  to  have  visited  Ein- 
siedeln,  and  in  1851  the  number  was  over  200,000. 
The  vendors  of  blessed  images,  medals,  etc.,  do  a  thriv- 
ing business  there,  and  at  a  large  profit.  There  are 
at  Binsiedeln  confessionals  for  the  people  of  dififerent 
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natSons  and  languages,  each  bearing  an  inscription  hj 
which  it  is  recognbed.  In  1867  the  convent  had  76 
priests,  and  6  clerical  and  17  lay  brothers.  The 
"Stiftsschule"  (*' Gymnasium"  and  Lyceum)  number- 
ed about  200  pupils.  Until  1852  the  convent  had  a  sec- 
ond "gymnasium**  in  Bellizona,  in  the  canton  of  Tes- 
sin,  but  in  that  year  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Liberal 
government  of  the  canton.  See  Pladdus,  Docwnenta 
ctrchivii  JBimaidletms  (3  vols,  folio) ;  Annalet  Heremi 
Deiparm  matris  (Frib.  Brisg.  1612,  fol.) ;  Herzog,  Real- 
£ncyklop.  iii,  742 ;  Landolt,  Urtprung  u,  erate  Gestal- 
tmg  <Ua  Kiosten  Eindedebi  (Elnsied.  1845) ;  Brandes, 
Dtr  heil.  Meinrad  u.  die,  WaUfahri  von  Einneddn  (Eln- 
sicdeln,  1861). 

ISisexunenger,  Johakk  Andbeas,  a  German  Ori- 
entalist, was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1654,  and  studied  at 
tho  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  which,  after  a  journey 
to  England  and  Holland,  ho  became  in  1700  professor 
of  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1704.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  entitled  EntdMktuJudenthumiJrnVf,  1700). 
The  Jews  opposed  its  publication  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  and  even  obtained  an  imperial  edict  against  it. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  nearly  the  whole  edition  of 
the  work  still  lay  under  arrest.  The  Jews  shortly  be- 
fore offered  him  12,000  florins  for  the  surrender  of  all 
the  copies,  but  he  asked  80,000.  Friedrich  I  of  Prus- 
sia appealed,  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Eisenmenger, 
to  the  emperors  Leopold  and  Joseph  for  permission  to 
publish  the  book,  and,  when  this  led  to  no  result,  had 
the  book  reprinted  and  published  at  his  own  expense 
(Konigsberg,  1711).  Subsequently  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion was  also  permitted  to  see  the  Ught.  Eisenmenger 
also  compiled  a  Lexicon  OrientcUe  harmomatm,  which 
has  never  been  printed,  and  ho  published,  conjointly 
with  Leusdon  (q.  v.\in  1G94,  an  edition  (without  points) 
of  the  Heb.  Bible.— Herzog,  JieJ-Enc^L  iii,  744;  Hoe- 
fer,  Bioff.  Gin.  xv,  776 ;  Wetzer  u.  Wcite,  Kirchen-Ijex, 
xii,  811 ;  Jost,  Guck,  der  Juden,  vol.  vUL     (J.  H.  W.) 

Elcer  (Heb.  id.  ^^?,  a  pUnt  rooted  up  und  trans- 
{danted,  e.  g.  metaph.  a  resident  ybre^n^,  Lev.  xxv, 
47),  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the  grand- 
son of  Hezron  (1  Cbron.  ii,  27 ;  Sept.  'Aicop,  Vulg. 
Achar).     B.C.  post  1856. 

Bkkehard,  the  name  of  several  learned  monks  of 
St.  Gall.  The  first  of  the  name,  about  the  middle  of  the 
10th  century,  was  the  director  of  the  convent  school,  and 
subsequently  dean  of  the  convent.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  literary  celebrity  of  St.  Gall,  wrote  sev- 
end  ecclesiastical  hymns,  and  is  honorably  mentioned 
in  the  histoiy  of  German  literature.  Another  Ekk^ 
hardy  a  nephew  of  the  former,  was  also  a  director  of 
the  convent  school,  and  subsequently  a  chaplain  of 
emperor  Otto  II.  He  also  composed  ecclesiastical 
hymns,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  familiar  with  ste- 
nography. He  died  April  28,  990.  A  third  EUxhard, 
bom  about  980,  was  a  pupil  of  Notker  Labeo,  and  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  music.  Aribo, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  appointed  him  superior  of  the 
cathedral  school  of  that  city.  He  continued  the  An- 
nals of  St.  Gall,  which  a  monk  by  the  name  of  Ratper- 
tus  had  l)egun  and  carried  to  the  year  888.  This  work. 
Casus  MonasterU  SancH  Galli  (printed  in  Monumenia 
GemumicB  hiator.  Scriptor.  ii,  74>163)  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Church  history  of  the  10th  centur}'. 
Ekkehard  also  compiled  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
hymns,  under  the  title  liber  Benediciioman.  He  wrote^ 
a  poem,  De  omaiu  dtctionis,  and  translated  a  life  of  St. 
Gall,  in  German  verses  by  Ratpertus,  into  Latin.  He 
died  in  1036.  A  fourth  Ekkehard,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century,  wrote  a  Vita  Saneti  NoU 
keri. — ^Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iii,  745.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ek''rebel('ErpF/3^X;  FeBh,Ecrabat;  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  in  Jud.  vii,  18  only,  as  "  near  to  Chusi, 
which  is  on  the  brook  Mochrour,"  apparently  some- 
where in  the  hill  country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain 


of  Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of 
the  word  points  to  the  place  Acrahbein,  mentioned  by 
Eusebins  in  the  Onomastieon  as  the  capital  of  a  district 
called  Acrabattiney  and  still  standing  as  A  krabik,  about 
six  miles  south-east  of  Nablus  (Shechem),  in  the  Wady 
Makftiriyeh,  on  the  road  to  the  Jordan  valley  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii,  804,  and  Map).  Though  frequently  mention- 
ed by  Josephus  {War,  ii,  20, 4 ;  iii,  8,  5,  etc.),  neither 
the  place  nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and 
they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same 
name  in  the  south  of  Judah. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Ak- 
rabbim;  Arabattinb;  Maaleh-acrabbim. 

Ek'ron  (Heb.  Ehnrnf,  !*'"'???>  eradieadon ;  comp. 
Zeph.  ii,  4,  which  apparently  contains  a  play  upon  the 
word;  Sept.  [usually]  and  Josephus  r)  'Accapcrfi/jYulg. 
Aeearon\  one  of  the  five  towns  belonging  to  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  northerly  of  the  five 
(Josh,  xiii,  8).  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  its 
situation  was  in  the  maritime  plain.  In  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  territory  (unconquered  as  weU  as 
conquered)  Ekron  was  assigned  to  Judah,  as  being 
upon  its  twrder  (Josh,  xiii,  8),  between  Bethshemesh 
and  Jabneel  (Josh,  xv,  11, 45),  but  apparently  was  af- 
terwards given  to  Dan,  although  conquered  by  Judah 
(Josh.  XV,  11,  45 ;  xix,  48 ;  Judg.  i,  18 ;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  Vj  1,22;  Y,  2,  4).  But  it  mattered  little 
to  which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  before  the 
monarchy  it  was  again  in  ftill  posseFsion  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  V,  10).  In  Scripture  Ekron  is  chiefly  re- 
markable frcm  the  ark  having  been  sent  home  flnom 
thence,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch  kine  (1 
Sam.  V,  10;  vi,  1-8).  Ekron  was  the  last  place  to 
which  the  ark  was  carried  before  its  return  to  Israel, 
and  tho  mortalit)'  there  in  consequence  seems  to  have 
been  greater  than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath.  (The 
Sept.  in  both  MSS.,  and  Josephus  {_Ant.  vi,  1,  1], 
substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this  passage 
[1  Sam.  V,  10-12].  In  support  of  this  it  should  be  re- 
marked that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  golden 
trespass-offerings  were  given  for  Ashkelon,  thou^  it  is 
omitted  from  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  jouraeyinga 
of  the  ark.  There  are  other, important  differences  be- 
tween the  Sept.  and  Hebrew  texts  of  this  transaction. 
See  especially  v,  6.)  From  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh 
(q.  V.)  was  a  straight  highway  (Thomson,  Land  and 
book,  ii,  809).  After  David's  victor}'  over  Goliath,  the 
Philistines  were  pursued  as  far  as  this  place  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  52).  Henceforward  Ekron  appeara  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Phllistinea 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  52 ;  2  Kings  i,  2, 16 ;  Jer.  xxv,  20).  Ex- 
cept the  casual  mention  of  a  noted  sanctuary  of  Baal- 
zebub  (q.  v.)  existing  there  (2  Kings  i,  2,  8,  6,  16), 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ekron  fh)m  any  other 
town  of  this  district.  In  later  days  it  is  merely  named 
with  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the  denunci- 
ations of  the  prophets  against  that  people  (Jer.  xxv, 
20;  Amos  i,  8;  Zeph.  ii,  4;  Zech.  ix,  5).  Ihe  name 
occura  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.)  of  the  As- 
syrian monuments.  In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as 
Aecaron  ('Arcapair,  1  Mace,  x,  89,  only),  bestowed 
with  its  borden  {rd.  opta  air^c)  by  Alexander  Balas 
on  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  describe  it  (Onomast.  s.  t.  'Ak- 
Kapwv,  Aecaron)  as  a  large  village  of  the  Jews,  be- 
tween Azotus  and  Jamnia  towards  the  east,  or  east- 
ward of  a  line  drawn  between  these  two  places.  The 
same  name  Aecaron  occura  incidentally  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Crusades  {Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  404). 
The  site  of  Ekron  has  lately  been  recognised  by  Dr. 
RobiuFon  (Bib.  Researches,  iii,  24)  in  that  of  *Ahir, 
in  a  situation  corresponding  to  all  that  we  know  of 
Ekron.  The  radical  letten  of  the  Arabic  name  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and  both  the  Chris- 
tians  and  Moslems  of  the  neighborhood  regard  the  site 
as  that  of  the  ancient  Ekron.  It  is  a  considerable 
Moslem  village,  about  five  mOea  south-west  of  Bam- 
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Ifeb,  and  three  dne  east  of  Tebnai  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  important  valley  Wady  Sarar.  It  is  built  of 
onbumt  bricks,  and,  as  there  are  no  apparent  ruins, 
the  ancient  town  was  probably  of  the  same  materials. 
It  ia  alleged,  however,  that  cisterns  and  the  stones  of 
hand-mills  are  often  found  at  Akir  and  in  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  plain  sooth  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  I 
the  village  it  has  a  dreary,  forsaken  appearance  (hence  ' 
perhaps  the  naroe=*'wa8teness"),  only  relieved  by  a 
few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Haidb.  p.  275 ;  and 
Van  de  Velde,  ii,  168).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 


/ronite  (Heb.  iSfcroni',  "^ai^ij?!,  Josh.  xiU,  8, 
Sept.  'AjacapiaviniCj\vXg,AecaroniUB;  plur.  0*^911^79, 
1  Sam.  V,  10,  'AaicaXitfvirai,  Aeearomta)^  a  native  of 
the  Philistine  town  Ekbon  (q.  v.)> 

13-  (hx,  migkiy,  hence  God^  either  Jehovah  or  a 
Cslse  deity ;  sometimes  a  hero  or  magittrata  [see  God]) 
occurs  as  a  prefix  (and  also  as  a  suffix)  to  several  Heb. 
names,  e.  g.  £l-Beth-£l  ;  El-El-ohi-Ibra-bl,  all  of 
wliich  see  in  their  place.    Compare  Eli-. 

Cla  ('HXa,  Vulg.  Jolama»\  one  of  the  heads  of 
dans  (or  places)  whose  "sons"  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  Babylonian  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27) ;  ev- 
idently the  Elam  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb..text  (Ezra  x,  26). 
See  also  Elah. 

El'adall  (Heb.  JSladak',  n^'^K,  whom  God  hoM 
f9tom,i.e,  fills  with  himself;  Sept!  *FAaSa  v.  r.  '£X- 
ca^a,  Vulg.  £Zada),  one  of  the  sons  (rather  than  grand- 
son or  later  d^oendant,  as  the  text  seems  to  state)  of 
Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii,  20),  perhaps  the  same  as  Elk- 
ad  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  21,  since  several  of  the  names  [see 
TahathJ  in  the  list  appear  to  be  repeated  (compare 
Num.  xxvi,  36,  where  the  only  corresponding  name  is 
Eras).     See  Bebiah. 

Blah  (Heb.  Elah",  nbx,  terebmfh  or  oak  [q.  v.]), 
the  name  of  a  place,  and  also  of  five  men. 

1.  The  Yallbt  op  Elah  (H^KH  pp;,  vale  of  the 
UrtbinA  or  oak;  SepL  >/  cocXdc  'HXa,  but  translates  r) 
coiXac  T¥K  ipvot  in  1  Saim.  xvii,  2, 19;  Vulg.  likewise 
vaOis  (erebimthi),  a  valley  in  (not  ''by,"  as  the  A.V. 
has  it)  which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  agsinst  the 
Phflistines  when  David  kUled  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  2, 
19;  xxi,  9).    It  lay  somewhere  near  Shocoh  of  Jndah, 
and  Aaekah,  and  was  nearer  Ekron  than  any  other 
Philistine  town  (1  Sam.  xvii).    Shocoh  has  been  with 
icreat  probability  identified  with  Shnweikeh,  near  Beit 
Ketif,  some  14  miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Beit  Jibrin  and  Gasa,  among  the  more  western  of 
the  hilla  of  Jndah,  not  far  from  where  they  begin  to 
descend  into  the  great  Philistine  plain.    The  village 
stands  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  toady  ee-Sumi,  or 
taUey  of  the  acacia,  which  runs  off  in  a  X.W.  direc- 
tion across  the  plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod. 
Above  Shnweikeh  it  branches  into  two  other  wad}'s. 
large,  though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
of  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space  of  not  less 
than  a  mile  wide  cultivated  in  fields  of  grain.     In  the 
centre  ia  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly  strewed  with  round 
pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the  acacia  bushes  from  which 
the  valley  derives  its  present  name.     There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  Valley  of  the  Ter- 
ebinth.    It  has  changed  its  name,  and  is  now  called 
after  another  kind  <i^  tree  (the  jinnl,  or  acaciaX  bnt  the 
terebinth  (JnUm)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in  Palestine 
still  stands  in  the  inunediate  neighborhood  of  the  ppot, 
in  wady  Sur,  the  southernmost  of  the  branch  wadys. 
Four  mUes  IL  oi  Shnweikeh,  along  wady  Mnsur,  the 
<itber  branch,  ia  the  khan  and  mined  site  Akbeli, 
which  Van  de  Velde  proposes  to  identify  with  Azekafa. 
These  identifications  are  confirmed  by  that  of  Ephes- 
daomiim  (q.  v.),  the  site  of  the  Philistine  camp.     Ek- 
ran  is  17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles  distant  from 
Shocoh.    (For  the  valley,  see  Robmson,  Reeearchea,  ii, 


800;  Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii,  191 ;  Porter,  Hand* 
book,  p.  249, 250,  280 ;  Schwarz,  PaUtt.  p.  77.) 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topOf^raphical  indications  of 
1  Sam.  xvii  which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  care- 
fully examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines  were  be- 
tween Shocoh  and  Azeksh,  at  Ephes-daromim,  or  Pas- 
dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S.  side  of  the  wady, 
while  the  Israelites  were  in  the  **  valley"  (pp9)  of 
the  terebinth,  or,  rather,  on  the  mountain  on  the  N. 
side,  and  ^*  the  ravine"  or  "the  glen"  (K^AH)  was  be*- 
tween  the  two  armies  (ver.  2,  8).  Again  (ver.  52), 
the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines  "  till  yon  come 
to  ^the  ravine*  "  (the  same  word).  There  is  evident- 
ly a  marked  difference  between  the  **  valley"  and  the 
**  ravine,"  and  a  little  attention  on  the  spot  might  do 
much  towards  elucidating  this,  and  settling  the  iden- 
tification of  the  place.  In  the  above  location,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  armies  was  about  a  mile,  and  the 
vale  beneath  is  flat  and  rich.  The  ridges  rise  on  each 
side  to  the  height  of  about  500  feet,  and  have  a  uni- 
form slope,  so  that  the  armies  ranged  along  them 
could  see  the  combat  in  the  vale.  The  Philistines, 
when  defeated,  fled  down  the  valley  towards  Gath  and 
Ekron. 

The  traditional  *' Valley  of  the  Terebinth"  is  the 
toadjf  BeiUHantna,  which  lies  about  4  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Nebl 
Samwil.  The  scene  of  David's  conflict  is  pointed  out 
a  little  N.  of  the  ^*  Tombs  of  the  Judges,"  and  close  to 
the  traces  of  the  old  paved  road.  In  this  valley  oUye- 
trees  and  carob-trees  now  prevail,  and  terebinth-trees 
are  few;  but  the  brook  is  still  indicated  whence  the 
yontlifal  champion  selected  the  *' smooth  stones" 
wherewith  he  smote  the  Philistine.  The  brook  is  dxy 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  l>ecomes  a  mighty  torrent, 
which  inundates  the  vale  (Kitto,  Pictorial  Palestine,  p. 
121).  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the  narrative  of 
the  text  (see  Thenius,  Scuhs,  exeg.  Stud,  ii,  161).— 
Smith,  s.  V. 

2.  (SepL  'H\ac,  but  HXac  in  Chron. ;  Vulg.  Ela,) 
One  of  the  Edomitish  "  dukes"  or  chieftains  in  Mount 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  41 ;  1  Chron.  i,  52),  B.C.  post  1963. 
By  Knobel  (Comment,  zu  Gen.  in  loc.)  he  is  connected 
with  Elath  (q.  v.)  on  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  (Sept.  'ABd  V.  r.  'AXa.)  The  middle  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chron.  iv, 
15),  B.C.  1618.  In  that  passage  his  sons  are  called 
Kenaz  or  Uknaz,  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as  if 
Kenaz  was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  that  the  names  of  both  Elah  and  Ke- 
naz also  appear  among  the  Edomitish  "dukes." 

4.  (Properly  Ela,  Heb.  Ela',  K^M ;  Sept.  'HXa.) 

The  father  of  Shlmei  ben-Ela,  Solomon's  commissariat 
ofilcer  in  Benjamin  (1  Kings  iv,  18),  B.C.  1018. 

5.  (Sept.  'HXo,  Josephns  'HXa voc'Vulg.  Ela.)  The 
son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
xvi,  8-10) ;  his  reign  lasted  for  little  more  than  a  year 
(comp.  ver.  8  with  10),  B.C.  928-7.  He  was  killed 
while  drunk  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Ar- 
za,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in  the  plot.  This 
occurred,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viil,  12,  4), while 
his  army  and  officers  were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gib- 
bethon.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Baaslia's  line,  and 
by  this  catastrophe  the  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu 
were  accomplished  (1  Kings  xvi,  6,  7, 11-14). 

6.  (Sept.  'HXa.)  The  father  of  Hoshea,  last  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  80 ;  xvii,  1),  B.C.  729,  or  ante. 

7.  (Sept.  'HXd  V.  r.  'HXw,  Vulg.  Ela.)  The  son  of 
Uzzi,  and  one  of  the  Benjamite  heads  of  families  who 
were  taken  into  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  8),  or  rather, 
perhaps,  returned  firom  it     B.C.  536. 

Elah.    See  Oak  ;  Terbbihth. 

Blab  ('EXatc)t  A  Phoenician  city  mentioned  by 
Dionysins  (Perieg,  910)  and  other  ancient  authors  aa 
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I^g  between  Joppa  and  Gaza,  bat  apparently  mere- 
ly an  appellative  (see  Reland,  Palaest,  p.  747)  for  some 
place  noted  for  olives  (eXaia); which  abound  in  that 
entire  region. 

Clam  (Heb.  Eylam'^  ^^*^?>  corresponding  to  the 
Pehlvi  Airjama  [see  Gesenins,  Theaawr.  p.  lOlC]),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  the  region  settled  by  his  pos- 
terity, also  of  several  Hebrews,  especially  about  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivit}'. 

1.  (Sept.  *^ap.\  Josepbns  'EXa/ioc»  AfU.  i,  6,  4; 
Yulg.  jElam,)  Originally,  like  Aram,  the  name  of  a 
man — the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  22 ;  1  Chron.  i,  17). 
B.C.  post  2514.  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used  as  the 
appellation  of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv,  1,  9;  Isa.  xi,  11; 
xxi,  2 ;  Jer.  xxv,  25 ;  xlix,  84-39 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  24 ; 
Dan.  viii,  2).  In  Gen.  xiv,  1,  it  is  introduced  along 
with  the  kingdom  of  Shinar  in  Babylon,  and  in  Isa. 
xxi,  2,  and  Jer.  xxv,  25,  it  is  connected  w^ith  Media. 
In  Ezra  iv,  9,  the  Elamites  are  described  among  the 
nations  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  in  Dan.  viii,  2, 
Snsa  is  said  to  lie  on  the  river  Ulai  (Eulseus  or  Cho- 
aspes),  in  the  province  of  Elam.  This  river  was  the 
modern  Karun  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bab.  p.  146), 
and  the  capital  of  Elam  was  Shushan  (q.  v.),  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  magnificent  cities  of  the  prime- 
val world.  The  name  Elam  occurs  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (q.  v.)  found  on  the  bulls  in  Sennacherib's 
palace  at  Nineveh.  The  country  was  also  called  iVu- 
vaH,  as  we  learn  from  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad 
and  Besutun  (I^yard,  Atn.  and  Bah.  p.  452). 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  province 
lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia  Proper,  to 
which  Herodotus  Rives  the  name  of  Oatia  (iii,  91 ;  v, 
49,  etc.),  and  which  is  in  part  termed  Sunt  or  Suaiana 
by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv,  8,  §  12 ;  Ptolem.  vi,  8, 
etc.).  It  includes  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  conn- 
try  separating  between  the  Mesopotamian  plain  and 
the  high  table-land  of  /ran,  together  with  a  fertile 
and  valuable  low  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Tigris.  The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii, 
2)  which  places  Shushan  (Snsa)  in  "  the  province  of 
Blam,*'  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identifica- 
tion, which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ftvquent  men- 
tion of  Elvmteans  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi,  18,  §  6 ; 
xvi,  1,  §  17;  Ptolem.  vi,  3;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi,  26,  etc.), 
as  well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Elam  Is  found 
in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxi,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
24).  It  appears  from  Gen.  x,  22,  that  this  country' 
was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem,  close- 
ly allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians)  and  the  Assyr- 
ians ;  and  from  Gen.  xiv,  1-12,  it  is  evident  that  by 
the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  important  power  had 
been  built  up  in  the  same  region.  Not  only  is  ^^Che- 
dor-laomer,  king  of  Elam,"  at  the  head  of  a  settled 
government,  and^able  to  make  war  at  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  from  his  own  country,  but  he  man- 
ifestly exercises  a  supremacy  over  a  number  of  other 
kings,  among  whom  we  even  find  Amnphel,  king  of 
Shinar,  or  Babylonia.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  at  this 
early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopo- 
tamia was  Elam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  place  pos- 
sessed earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x,  10),  and  later  by 
either  Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the 
country  itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  us 
Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  as  one  of  the  mopt  ancient 
cities  of  the  East,  and  show  that  its  monarchs  main- 
tained, throughout  almost  the  whole  period  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  greatness,  a  quasi-independent 
position.  Traces  are  even  thought  to  have  been  found 
of  Chedor-laomer  himself,  whom  some  are  inclined  to 
identify  with  an  eariy  Babylonian  monarch,  who  is 
called  the  "  Ravager  of  the  West,"  and  whose  name 
reads  as  Kudur-mapula.  The  Elamitic  empire  estab- 
lished at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. Babylon  and  Assyria  proved,  on  the  whole, 
itrongar  powers,  and  Elam  during  the  period  of  their 


greatness  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their 
feudatories.  Like  the  other  subject  nations  she  re- 
tained her  own  monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time,  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  space,  asserted  and  maintained 
her  independence.  But  generally  she  was  content  to 
acknowledge  one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  suzerain.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Assyria ;  but  she  seems  to  have  de- 
clined in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Median  and  Macedonian  arose  upon 
its  ruins.  Elam  is  clearly  a  *'  province'*  of  Babylonia 
in  Belshazzar's  time  (Dan.  viii,  2),  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  had  been  subject  to  Babylon  at  least  from 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  desolation  which 
Jeremiah  (xlix,  80-^)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii,  24,  25) 
foresaw  was  probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed 
the  last  semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.  It  is 
uncertain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to 
their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  domin- 
ion together  with  Babylon ;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  6)  seems  to  speak 
of  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon ; 
and,  unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  our  translators 
as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we  must  suppose 
that,  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his  investment  of 
the  Chaldean  capital,  Elam  made  common  cause  with 
the  assailants.  She  now  became  merged  in  the  Per- 
sian empire,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy  (Herod,  iii,  91), 
and  furnishing  to  the  crow^n  an  annual  tribute  of  800 
talents.  Susa,  her  capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  rea- 
Idence  of  the  court,  an^  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
eminre.  This  mark  of  favor  did  net,  however,  prevent 
revolts.  Not  only  was  the  Magian  revolution  organ- 
.  ized  and  carried  out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have 
been  at  least  two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Behiatun  Inacr.  col.  i, 
par.  16,  and  col.  ii,  par.  8).  After  these  futile  efTorts, 
Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Perfian 
province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  These 
historic  facts  illustrate  the  (prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix, 
85-89),  **And  upon  Ehim  will  I  bring  the  four  winds 
from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and  I  will  scatter 
them  towards  all  these  winds."  The  situation  of  the 
country  exposed  it  to  the  Invasions  of  Assyrians, 
Modes,  and  Babylonians ;  and  It  suffered  from  each  in 
succession  before  it  was  finally  embodied  in  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Then  another  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
also  singulsrly  fulfilled:  *'I  will  set  my  throne  in 
Elam,  and  I  will  destroy  from  thence  the  king  and 
princes."  The  present  state  of  the  Persian  empire, 
in  which  Elam  is  included,  may  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  passage :  **  But  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  latter  dsys  that  I  will  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  Elaip"  (Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Peraepolia^  p. 
85  sq.).    See  Persia. 

Herodotus  gives  the  name  Cissla  to  the  province  of 
which  Susa  was  the  capital  (iii,  91) ;  Strabo  distin- 
guishes between  Susiana  and  the  country'  of  the  El^'- 
maans.  The  latter  he  extends  northwards  among 
the  Zagros  mountains  (xi,  861 ;  xv,  508 ;  xvi,  507). 
Pliny  says  Susiana  is  separated  from  Elymais  by  the 
River  Eulasus,  and  that  the  letter  province  extends 
from  that  river  to  the  confines  of  Persia  (Hiat,  Nat. 
vi,  27).  Ptolemy  locates  Elymais  on  the  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  regards  it  as  part  only  of  Susiana 
(jGeortfr.  vi,  8).  According  to  Joseph  us,  the  Elymsana 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  Persians  (^Ant.  i,  6,  4);  and 
Strabo  refers  to  some  of  their  scattered  tribes  as  far 
north  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  these  various  notices, 
and  fh>m  the  incidental  allusions  in  Scripture,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  was  a  little  province  on  the  eart 
of  the  Lower  Tigris  called  Elymais ;  but  that  the  Ely- 
maans,  as  a  people,  were  anciently  spread  over  and 
ruled  a  much  wider  district,  to  which  their  name  was 
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often  Attached.  They  were  a  warlike  people,  trained 
to  arms,  and  especially  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
(Isa.  XX],  2 ;  Jer.  xlix,  85) ;  they  roamed  abroad  like 
the  Bedawin,  and  like  them,  too,  were  addicted  to 
plunder  (Strabo,  xi,  361).  JosephuJs  mentions  a  town 
called  Elymais,  which  contained  a  famous  temple  ded- 
icated to  Diana,  and  rich  in  gifts  and  votive  offerings 
(^nf.  xxii,  9, 1) ;  Appian  says  it  was  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nus (Bochart,  0pp.  i,  70  sq.)-  Antiochas  Epiphanes 
attempted  to  plunder  it,  but  was  repulsed  (1  Mace.  vi). 
It  is  a  remarkable  fisct  that  little  images  of  the  god- 
den,  whose  Assyrian  name  was  Anaitis,  were  discover- 
ed by  Loftns  in  the  mounds  of  Susa  {ChaldcBa,  p.  379). 
The  Elamites  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  were  probably  descendants  of  the  captive 
tribes  who  had  settled  in  Elam  (Acts  ii,  9). 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  above  that  Elam  is 
called  Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Snsiana  by  the  Greek 
and  Boman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed  i 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is  a 
genuine  territorial  title,  and  probably  marks  an  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  history  of  the  country'.  The  Elamites, 
a  Shemitic  people,  who  were  the  primitive  inhabitants 
(Gen.  X,  22),  appear  to  have  been  invaded  and  con- 
quered at  a  very  early  time  by  a  Hamitic  or  Cnshite 
race  from  Babylon,  which  was  the  ruling  element  in 
the  territory  from  a  date  anterior  to  Chedor-laomer. 
These  CVisAltes  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Cisrians 
(ILurmoi)  or  CocMeans  (lCo(f(ra7oi),  and  formed  the  dom- 
inant race,  while  the  Elamites  or  Elymieans  were  in  a 
depressed  condition.  In  Scripture  the  country  is  call- 
ed by  its  primitive  title  without  reference  to  subse- 
quent changes ;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conqnerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of  Mem- 
non  and  his  Ethiopians  are  based  upon  this  Cushite 
conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians  or  Cossaeans 
of  Snsiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
TsUev  of  the  NOe. 

The  fullest  account  of  Elam,  its  physical  geography, 
reinsi,  and  hbtory,  is  given  in  Loftus's  ChaldfEa  and 
Smtiana  (Lond.  1856 ;  N.  T.  1857).  The  southern  part 
ef  the  country  is  flat,  and  jtowards  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
marshv  and  desolate.  In  the  north  the  mountain 
nnges  of  Backhtiari  and  Luristan  rise  gradually  from 
the  plain  in  a  series  of  calcareous  terraces,  intersected 
by  ravines  of  singular  wildness  and  grandeur.  Among 
these  mountains  are  the  sources  of  the  Ulai  (Loftus,  p. 
308;  347  sq.).  The  chief  towns  of  Elymais  are  now 
Shnster  ("little  Shush")  and  Dizful ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  overrun  by  nomad  Ajabs. — Kitto, 
s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Elamite. 

2.  (.Sept.  'IcvovijXwXa/i  v.  r.  'IwXa/i,  also  *Q\un 
and  AiXdfi ;  Vul::.  yElamJ)  A  Korhite  Levite,  fifth 
son  of  Meshelemiuh,  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  fifth  division  of  Temple  wardens 
in  the  time  of  king  David  ^1  Chron.  xxvi,  8),  B.C. 
1014. 

3.  (SepL  'AjiXafi  v.  r.  AtXa/i,  Vnlg.  jElam,')  A 
chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shashak,  resident  at  Jerusalem  at  the  captivity  or  on 
the  return  (1  Chron.  viii,  24),  B.C.  586  or  ante. 

4.  (Sept.  'XiXdft,  'HUfi,  Vulg.  .£lamJ)  "  Children 
of  Elvn,"  Bene-Elnm,  to  the  number  of  1254,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  7 ;  Neh.  vii, 
12;  1  Esdr.  V,  12),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71 
men  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezra  viii,  7 ;  1 
Esdr.  viii,  33).  It  was  one  of  this  family,  Shechani- 
ah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged  Ezra  in  his  eflbrts 
agunst  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the  people 
(Ezra  X,  2,  text  ob^?,  i.  e.  dVi?,  01am),  and  six  of 
the  Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (Exra  x,  26).  The  lists  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii 
oontsin  apparently  an  irregular  mixture  of  the  names 
of  places  and  of  persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34, 
vitii  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places ;  3-19, 
OD  the  other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places, 
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and  are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Slam 
is  mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  OnomaaUcon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  since  been  dia- 
covered  as  existing  in  the  country,  although  Schwarz 
endeavors  {PaUtt.  p.  143)  to  give  the  word  a  local  ref- 
erence to  the  grave  of  a  Samaritan  priest  Eli,  at  a  vil- 
lage named  by  him  as  Ckarim  hen-Elim^  on  the  bay,  8 
miles  N.N.  E.  of  Jaffa.  See  Ha  rim.  Most  interprot- 
ers  have  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  a  person. 
B.C.  ante  536.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  and 
the  following  name  have  been  borrowed  from  No.  1, 
perhaps  as  designating  Jews  who  resided  in  that  re- 
gion of  the  Babylonian  dominions  during  the  captivity. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose  sons, 
to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  31 ;  Neh.  vii,  84),  and  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  is  called  **the  other  Elam*' 
C^nS  D^-'J;  Sept.  'HXa/iap,  'HXa/iaap,Vulg.  jEUm 
alter).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is  curious, 
and  also  suspicious,  as  arguing  an  accidental  repetition 
of  the  foregoing  name.     B.C.  ante  536. 

6.  (Sept.  AiXafi,Vulg.  AHlam.')  One  of  the  sacerdo- 
tal or  I^vitical  singers  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii, 
42).     B.C.  446. 

7.  (Sept.  'HXa/i,Vulg.  jEiam,)  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  14),  B.C.  410. 

E'lamite  (Chald.  Elemay\  '^^b;,  in  the  plural 
J*!??^? ;  Gr,  'EXviialoij  Strabo,  Ptolemy ;  or  'EXa/it- 
rai ,  Acts  ii,  9 ;  Vulg.  jElandtce).  This  word  is  found 
in  the  0.  T.  only  in  Ezra  iv,  9,  and  is  omitted  in  that 
place  by  the  Sept,  translators,  who  probabl}*  regarded 
it  as  a  gloss  upon  '*Susanchites,"  which  had  occurred 
only  a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhnhitanta  of  the  country  called  Elam ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  drew  their  name  from  an 
actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x,  22).  It  has  been  observed 
in  the  preceding  article  that  the  Elamites  yielded  be- 
fore a  Cossiean  or  Cushite  invasion.  See  Elam.  They 
appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part  to  the  mountains, 
where  Strabo  places  them  (xj,  13,  §  6 ;  xvi,  1,  §  17), 
in  part  to  the  coast,  where  they  are  located  by  Ptole- 
my (vi,  8).  Little  is  known  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  or  of  their  ethnic  character.  (See  Mttller, 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1839,  vii,  299;  Wahl,  Amen, 
p.  603 ;  Mannert,  Geoffr.  V,  ii,  158 ;  comp.  Plutareh, 
Vit.  Pomp.  36 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  1 ;  Tacit.  AimaL  vi,  44). 
Strabo  says  they  were  skilful  archers  (xv,  S,  §  10; 
comp.  'Xenoph.  Cyrop.  ii,  1,  16 ;  Livy,  xxxv,  48 ;  Ap- 
pian, Syr,  82),  and  with  this  agree  the  notices  both  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
*Hhe  bow  of  Elam*'  (xlix,  85),  while  the  former  says 
that  **Elam  bare  the  quiver"  (xxii,  6).  Isaiah  also 
adds  in  this  place  that  they  fought  ^h  on  horseback 
and  fh>m  chariots.'  They  appear  to  have  retained 
their  nationality  with  peculiar  tenacity,  for  it  is  plain 
firom  the  mention  of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii,  9)  that  they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own 
language,  and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy 
more  than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they 
were  not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossasans.  (See 
Hassel,  Erdbe»cn.\  v,  Aden,  ii,  769  sq. ;  Assemani, 
Bibl,  Or.  Ill,  ii,  419,  744;  comp.  Herod,  i,  102;  Ar- 
rian,  Ind,  42;  Pliny,  vi,  31;  Strabo,  xv,  728.)  In 
Judith  i,  6,  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as 
ELYMiKANS,  and  in  1  Mace,  vi,  1,  mention  is  made  of 
a  city  Elymais  (q.  v.).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Brasah  [some  Eia^sah]  (Heb.  Elawh\  Sn^rb?, 
whom  God  mcule ;  Vulg.  Elasa),  the  name  of  four  men 
(variously  Anglicized  in  the  A.  V.).    See  also  Eleasa. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXeaaa.)  The  son  of  Helez,  and  father 
of  Sisamai ;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ii,  39,  A.V.  "Eleasah"). 
B.C.  post  1046. 
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■  2.  (Sept.  'EXeatra  v.  f.  'EXaad,  A.  V.  "  Eleasah.") 
A  son  of  Kapha  or  Repharab,  and  father  of  Azel ;  de- 
scendant of  king  Saul  through  Jonathan  and  Merib- 
baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chron.  viii,  87 ;  iz,  43).  B.C. 
considerably  ante  588. 

3.  (Sept.  EXfaffdp  v.  r.  'EXmffdv,  A. V.  "Elasah.") 
The  son  of  Shaphan ;  one  of  the  two  men  who  were 
sent  on  a  mission  by  Icing  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar at  Babylon  after  the  first  deportation  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  who  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  let- 
ter of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix,  3).     B.C.  bH. 

4.  (Sept.  'HXatrd,  A.  V.  "Elasah.")  One  of  the 
Bene-Pashur,  a  priest,  who  renounced  tiie  Gentile  wife 
whom  he  had  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  22).     B.C.  458. 

E'lath  (Hcb.  Eylaih%  inb*^i^,  grwe^  perhaps  of 
TEREBiXTH-trees ;  occurs  in  thia  form  Dent,  ii,  8 ;  2 
Kings  xir,  22 ;  xvi,  6 ;  also  in  the  plur.  form  nib*^K, 
**Eloth"  [q.  v.],  1  Kings  ix,  26;  2  Chron.  viii,  17; 
xxvi,  2;  "Elath,"  2  Kings  xvi,  6;  in  the  Sept.  At- 
\a^  and  AiXwv ;  in  Joseph,  [Ant,  viii,  C,  4]  AiXavri ;  in 
Jerome,  AikUh  [who  says  that  in  his  day  it  was  called 
AiU^^  to  which  its  appellation  in  Arabic  writers  corre- 
sponds] ;  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elana  or  AHlanay 
*EXdva  [Ptol.  v,  17,  [AtXava  [Strabo,  xvi,  768 ;  comp. 
Pliny,  V,  12 ;  vi,  82] ;  in  Arabic  authors  AUaK)^  a  city 
of  Idumsa,  having  a  port  on  the  eastern  arm  or  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  thence  received  the  name  of  Sinus 
Elaniticus  (Gulf  of  Akabah).  According  to  Eusebius 
{Onomatt.  s.  v.  'HXod),  it  was  ten  miles  east  from  Petra. 
It  must  have  been  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  val- 
ley of  £1-Gh6r,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  two  par- 
allel ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  through  Arabia 
Pctnea,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  tho  northern  parts  of  the 
Elanltic  Gulf;  but  on  which  side  of  the  valley  it  lay 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  (see  M^CuIloch's  Geog.  Did. 
s.  v.  Akabah).  In  the  geography  of  Arabia  it  forms 
the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the 
Hijoz  (El-Makrizi,  Kkitat;  and  Marasidj  s.  v. ;  comp. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  According  to  several  native 
writers  the  •district  of  Ailah  was  in  verj'  ancient  times 
peopled  by  the  Sameyda*,  said  to  be  a  tribe  of  the 
Amalekites  (the  first  Amalek).  The  town  itself,  how- 
ever, is  stated  to  have  received  its  name  from  Ey- 
leh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makrizi's  Khttat,  s.  v. ; 
Caussin's  Ettai  sur  VHistoire  de»  Arabes^  i,  28).  The 
Amalekites,  if  we  may  credit  tiie  writings  of  Arabic 
historians,  passed  in  the  earliest  times  frx)m  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the  peninsula 
(spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  it),  and  thence 
finally  passed  into  Arabia  Petrsa.  Future  research- 
es may  trace  in  these  fragments  of  primeval  tradition 
the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to 
strengthen  such  a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the 
latter  people  came  from  the  Erythrsan  Sea.  Were 
the  Phoenicians  a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  mari- 
time characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that  stock,  devel- 
oped in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link  between  their  extreme 
eastern  and  western  settlements,  in  the  fleets  that  sail- 
ed from  Ezion-geber  and  Elath,  and  from  the  south- 
ern ports  of  the  Yemen  ?  See  Arabia  ;  Caphtor  ; 
MiZRAiM.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Tyr- 
ian  sailors  manned  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of  je- 
hoehaphat  (see  Jour.  Sac.  LU.  Oct.  1851,  p.  163,  n.).— 
Smith,  8.  V. 

The  first  time  that  Elath  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is  in  Deut.  ii,  8,  in  speaking  of  the  journey  of  the  Isra- 
elites towards  the  Promised  Land :  '^  When  we  passed 
by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt 
in  Seir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from  Elath,  and 
from  Ezion-geber.'*  These  two  places  are  mentioned 
together  again  in  1  KingA  ix,  26  (comp.  2  Chron.  viii, 


17),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  Elath  was  more 
ancient  than  Ezion-geber,  and  was  of  so  much  repute 
as  to  be  used  for  indicating  the  locality  of  other  places : 
the  passage  also  fixes  the  spot  where  Elath  itself  was 
to  be  found :  **  and  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships 
in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Elath,  on  the  shore 
(Num.  xxxiii,  35)  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom." 
See  EzioN-OEBER.     The  use  which  David  made  of 
the  vicinity  of  Elath  shows  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  his  possession.     Accordingly,  in  2  Sam. 
viii,  14,  we  learn  that  he  had  previously  made  himself 
master  of  Idumxea,  and  garrisoned  its  strong-holds  with 
his  own  troops,    tinder  Joram,  however  (2  Kings  viii, 
20),  the  IdumsBans  revolted  from  Judah,  and  elected  a 
king  over  themselves.     Joram  thereupon .  assembled 
his  forces,  **  and  all  the  chariots  with  him,"  and,  fidl- 
ing  on  the  Idumsans  by  night,  succeeded  in  defeating 
and  scattering  their  army.     The  Hebrews,  neverthe- 
less, could  not  prevail,  but  *' Edom  revolted  from  under 
the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day;"  thus  exemplifying 
the  striking  language  employed  (Gen.  xxvii,  40)  by 
Isaac :  "  By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve 
thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt 
have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from 
off  thy  neck."     From  2  Kings  xiv,  22,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  Uzziah  recovered  Elath,  and,  having  so  re- 
paired and  adorned  the  city  as  to  be  said  to  have  built, 
that  is,  rebuilt  it,  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
This  connection  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  in 
chap,  xvi,  ver.  6  of  the  same  book,  we  find  the  Syrian 
king  Rezin  interposing,  who  captured  Elath,  drove  out 
the  Jews,  and  annexed  the  place  to  his  Syrian  king- 
dom, and  **  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there 
unto  this  day."     At  a  later  period  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  was  for  a  time  guarded  by 
the  tenth  legion,  forming  part  of  Palsestina  Tertia  (Je- 
rome, Onomast.  s.  v.  Ailath ;  Strabo,  xxi,  4, 4 ;  Relund, 
PoIobmL  p.  556).    It  subsequently  became  the  residence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.     Bishops  of  Elath  were  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  and  at  that  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  586).    At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
Beryllus  thus  wrote  his  designation  as  ^*  bishop  of  iEIa 
of  Third  Palestine"  fAiXfi  r^c  Tla\atarivr,Q  rpirti^). 
In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  was  much  distinguished 
for  commerce,  which  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
auspices  of  Christianity  (Cellarii  Notit.  ii,  686  sq.).    In 
the  6th  century  it  is  spoken  of  by  Procopius  as  being 
inhabited  by  Jews  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion  (De 
Bell.  Pers.  f,  19).     In  A.D.  630  the  Christian  commu- 
nities of  Arabia  Petrsea  found  it  expedient  to  submit 
to  Mohammed,  when  John,  the  Christian  governor  of 
Ailah,  became  bound  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  300 
gold  pieces  (Abulfeda,  Ann.  i,  171).     Henceforward, 
till  the  present  century,  Ailah  la}-  in  the  darkness  of 
Islamism.     It  is  merely  mentioned  by  the  supposed 
Ibn-Haukal  (Engl,  translation  of  D*Arvieux,  Append, 
p.  853),  perhaps  "in  the  11th  century;  and,  after  tho 
middle  of  the  12th,  Edrisi  describes  it  as  a  small  town 
firequented  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  now  its  masters, 
and  forming  an  important  point  in  the  route  between 
Cairo  and  Medina.     In  A.D.  1116,  king  Baldwin  of  Je- 
rusalem took  possession  of  it.     Again  it  was  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  Christians  by  Saladin  I,  A.D. 
11S7,  and  never  again  fully  recovered  by  them,  al- 
though the  reckless  Rainald  of  Chatillon,  in  A.D.  1182, 
seized,  and  for  a  time  held,  the  town.     In  Abulfeda*a 
day,  and  before  A.D.  1300,  it  was  already  deserted. 
He  says,  "  In  our  day  it  b  a  fortress,  to  which  a  gov- 
ernor is  sent  from  Egypt.    It  had  a  small  castle  in  the 
sea,  but  this  is  now  abandoned,  and  the  governor  re- 
moved  to  the  fortress  on  the  shore."     Such  as  Ailah 
was  in  the  days  of  Abulfeda,  is  Akabah  now.    Mounds 
of  rubbish  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town,  while  a 
fortress,  occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small  garrison 
under  Uie  pasha  of  E^'pt,  serves  to  keep  the  neigh- 
lx>ring  tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to 
the  wants  and  protection  of  the  annual  Eg^'ptian  Hsj, 
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or  pni^m  caravan.  Under  the  Roman  rale  it  lost  its 
ibriner  importance  with  the  transference  of  its  trade 
to  other  porta,  such  as  Berenice,  Myos  Hormos,  and 
Aninod ;  bat  in  Mohammedan  times  it  again  became 
a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  now  quite  insignificant. 
It  lies  on  the  ronte  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrim-caravan, 
and  the  moontain-road  or  *Akabah  named  after  it 
was  improved  or  reconsfamcted  by  Ahmad  Ibn-Talun, 
who  roled  Egypt  from  A.D.  cir.  840  to  848.  This 
place  has  always  been  an  important  station  upon  the 
rrate  of  the  Egyptian  Hi^.  Snch  is  the  importance 
of  this  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  both 
in  a  religions  and  political  point  of  view,  that  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  have  given  it  convoy 
and  protection.  For  this  porpoee  a  line  of  fortresses 
similar  to  that  of  Akabah  has  been  established  at  inter- 
vals along  the  roate,  with  wells  of  water  and  supplies 
of  proviaiona  (Robinson's  BibUeal  Retearekes,  i,  250). 
The  first  Frank  who  visited  this  place  in  modem  times 
was  Ruppell,  in  1822  (ifeue,  p.  248  sq.).  Laborde  (Jtmr^ 
me§  tkrwt^  A  rabia  PeirtaOj  London,  1836)  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  the  castle  of 
Akabah,  of  which  he  has  given  a  view  (i,  116).  The 
ibrtresa,  he  states,  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  is  in 
a  pretty  good  condition,  though  within  several  good 
habitations  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay.  It  has 
only  two  guns  fit  for  service  (Bartlett,  Fortif  Dojft  in 
tke  De$ert,  p.  99  sq.).  The  ancient  name  of  the  place  is 
indicative  of  groves  in  the  vicinity,  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  its  palm-woods  (xvi,  776),  which  appear  still  to  sub- 
sist (Niebnhr,  Bcaekr,  p.  400 ;  Schubert,  ii,  879).— Kit- 
to,  s.  v. 

El-Beth'el  (Heb.  El  BeyO-El/  ^K-n*^a  ^K,  God 
ofBHkel;  Sept.  simply  Bai^^X,yulg.  Domut  Dei),  the 
name  g^ven  by  Jacob  to  the  altar  erected  by  him  as  a 
sanctuary  (Gen.  zxzv,  7),  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
formerly  experienced  the  vision  of  the  mystic  ladder 
(chap,  xxxi,  13 ;  xxviii,  18).     See  Bethbl. 

ISlcesaites.    See  Elkesaites. 

Bl'cia  ('EXriaX  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith, 
and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud. 
viii,  1) ;  what  Hebrew  name  the  word  represents  is 
doabtfol.  Hilkiah  is  probably  Chelkias,  two  steps 
back  in  the  genealogy.  The  Syriac  version  has  El- 
hamtu  In  the  Vulgate  the  names  are  hopelessly  alter- 
ed. — Smithes,  v. 

El'daab  [some  EldaaK]  (Heb.  EUaah\  n^^bK, 
whom  God  coiled;  Sept.  'EXdaya,  '2Xia$a\  Josephus 
'EX^ac,  ^"f*  l|  1^1  l)i  the  last-named  of  the  five  sons  of 
Mldian,  Abraham's  son  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  4 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  33).     B.C.  post  2068. 

El'dad  (Heb.  Eldad:,  n'nbK,  whom  God  has  loved; 
comp.  Tkeophihui  Sept.  '£\^a^,  one  of  the  seventy 
eUers  who  had  been  appointed  under  Moees  to  assist 
m  the  adminiatration  of  justice  among  the  people. 
B.C.  16S8.     He  is  mentioned  along  with  Medad,  an- 
otlier  elder,  as  having  on  a  particular  occasion  re- 
ceived the  gilt  of  prophecy,  which  came  upon  them  in 
the  camp,  while  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  elders  were 
sssembled  around  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.     The 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  upon  them  all ;  and  the  simple 
pacttliarity  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was  that 
they  did  not  lose  their  share  in  the  gift,  though  they 
abwie  in  the  camp,  but  they  prophesied  there.     It  ap- 
iwaied,  however,  an  irregularity  to  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nan,  and  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  that  they 
^«e  using  the  gift  with  a  view  to  their  own  aggran- 
dizement.   He  therefore  entreated  Moses  to  forbid 
them.    But  Moses,  with  characteristic  magnanimity, 
npUed, ''Enviflst  thou  for  my  sake?     Would  God 
t^  til  the  Lord*s  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the 
IaiI  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them !"  (Num.  xi,  24- 
^X— Fairbaim,  s.  v.    The  great  fact  of  the  passage  is 
the  more  general  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
irhich  had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moses ;  and 


the  implied  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  ex* 
ercise  of  this  gift  from  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a  ten* 
dency  which  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment  of 
**  schools  of  the  prophets."  The  circumstance  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all 
prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally  from  Moses, 
and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a  legitimate  succes- 
sion down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  mode  of 
prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was  proba- 
bly the  extempore  production  of  hymns,  chanted  forth 
to  the  people  (Hammond) ;  comp.  the  case  of  Saul,  1 
Sam.  X,  11.  From  Num.  xi,  25,  it  appears  that  the 
gift  was  not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous  en- 
ergy, though  only  occasionally  developed  in  action. — 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Prophbct. 

Blder  (properly  *j]^t,  taken';  irpiopvripoCi  a  term 
which  is  plainly  the  origin  of  our  word  ^^priett;'*  Sax- 
on preoiter  hndprestey  then prietty  High  and  Low  Dutch 
prietUr,  French  preitre  and  pr^tre,  Ital.  prete^  Span. 
presbjftero'),  literally,  one  of  the  older  men ;  and  be- 
cause, in  ancient  times,  older  persons  would  naturally 
be  selected  to  hold  public  ofiices,  out  of  regard  to 
their  presumed  superiority  in  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, the  term  came  to  be  used  as  the  designation 
for  the  ofiice  itself,  borne  by  an  individual  of  whatever 
age.  (See  Gesenius,  Heb,  Lex.  s.  v.)  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  words  yipovaia  (a  council  of  elders),  sena- 
tus,  alderman,  etc. 

I.  In  the  0.  T, — The  term  elder  was  one  of  extensive 
use,  as  an  official  title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  It  applied  to  various  ofiices ;  Eli- 
ezer,  for  instance,  is  described  as  the  ^*oId  man  of  the 
house,"  i.  e.  the  major^lomo  (Gen.  xxiv,  2);  the  oflScers 
of  Pharaoh's  household  (Gen.  1, 7),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii,  17)  were  so  term- 
ed ;  while  in  Ezck.  xxvii,  9  the  '^  old  men  of  Gebal"  are 
the  master-workmen.  But  the  term  **  elder'*  appears 
to  be  also  expressive  of  respect  and  reverence  in  gen- 
eral, as  signore,  seigneur^  senor,  etc.  The  word  occurs 
in  this  sense  in  Gen.  1,  7,  ^*  Joseph  went  up  to  bury 
his  father,  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of 
Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of 
the  land  of  Eg}'pt"  (Sept.  vptofivrtpoi,  Vulg.  senes). 
These  elders  of  Egypt  were  probably  the  various  state 
oflicers.  As  betokening  a  political  office,  it  applied 
not  only  to  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  but  also  to 
the  Moabites  and  Midlanites  (Num.  xxii,  7).  The 
elders  of  Israel,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is 
made,  may  have  been,  in  early  times,  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  patriarchs  (Exod.  xii,  21).  To  the 
elders  Moses  was  directed  to  open  his  commission 
(Exod.  iii,  16).  They  accompanied  Moses  in  his  first 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  as* the  representatives  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  (ver.  18) ;  through  them  Moses  issued 
his  communications  and  commands  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple (Exod.  xix,  7 ;  Deut.  xxxi,  9) ;  they  were  his  im- 
mediate attendants  in  all  great  transactions  in  the 
wilderness  (Exod.  xvii,  5);  seventy  of  their  number 
were  selected  to  attend  Moses,  Aaron,  Kadab,  and 
Abihn,  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiv,  1),  on 
which  occasion  they  are  called  the  nobles  (D'^b^^CM, 
lit.  deep-rooted,  i.  e.  of  high-bom  stock ;  Sept.  IviXtK- 
Toi)  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  did  eat  and  drink 
before  God,  in  ratification  of  the  covenant,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  (ver.  11).  In  Num.  xi,  16, 17, 
we  meet  with  the  appointment  of  seventy  elders  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  people  along  with  Moses ;  these 
were  selected  by  Moses  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  elders,  and  are  described  as  being  already  officers 
over  the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  the  opinion  of  "MU 
chaelis  that  this  council  chosen  to  assist  Moses  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sanhedrim,  which,  be 
thinks,  was  not  instituted  till  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity.    See  Sanhedrim.    He  ob 
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serves  that  these  seventy  elders  were  not  chosen  to 
be  judges  of  the  people,  who  had  already  more  than 
60,000  judges.  He  ako  argues  that  the  election  of 
seventy  additional  judges  would  have  done  but  little 
towards  suppressing  the  rebellion  which  led  Moses  to 
adopt  this  proceeding ;  but  that  it  seems  more  likely 
to  have  been  hb  intention  to  form  a  supreme  senate 
to  take  a  share  in  the  government,  consisting  of  the 
most  respectable  persons,  either  for  family  or  merit, 
which  would  materially  support  his  power  and  iniiu- 
ence  among  the  people  in  general ;  would  unite  Urge 
and  powerful  families,  and  give  an  air  of  aristocracy 
to  his  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
too  monarchical.  He  further  infers  that  this  council 
was  not  permanent,  not  being  once  alluded  to  from 
the  death  of  Moses  till  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  that 
Moses  did  not  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
deaths,  and  that  it  ceased  altogether  in  the  wUdemess. 
Wlterever  a  patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the  office  of 
the  elder  will  be  found  as  the  keystone  of  the  social 
and  political  fabric ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among 
the  Arabs,  where  the  sheik  (=the  old  man)  is  the 
highest  authority'  in  the  tribe.  That  the  title  origin- 
ally  had  reference  to  age  is  obvious;  and  age  was 
naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  periods 
(Josh,  xxiv,  31 ;  1  Kings  zii,  6),  even  when  the  term 
had  acquired  its  secondary  sense.  At  what  period  the 
transition  occurred,  in  other  words,  when  the  word  elder 
acquired  an  official  signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need 
not  assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  into  exist- 
ence, but  rather  that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  insti- 
tution'  already  existing  and  recognised  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  that,  in  short,  *'  /A«  elders  of  Israel*'  (Ex- 
od.  iii,  16 ;  iv,  29)  had  been  the  senate  (Sept.  yipovtria) 
of  the  people  ever  since  they  had  become  a  people. 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution, and  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple, is  described  under  Congregation  ;  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  el- 
ders and  people  are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent 
terms  (comp.  Josh,  xxiv,  1  with  2, 19,  21 ;  1  Sam.  viii, 
4  with  7, 10,  Id).  Their  authority  was  undefined,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  the  public  weal ; 
nor  did  the  people  question  the  validity  of  their  acts, 
even  when  thc}'  disapproved  of  them  (Josh,  ix,  18). 
When  the  tribes  became  settled  the  elders  were  dis- 
tinguished by  different  titles,  according  as  they  were 
acting  as  national  representatives  ("elders  of  Israel," 
1  Sam.  iv,  8;  1  Kings  viii,  1,  3;  "of  the  land,"  1 
Kings  XX,  7;  "of  Judah,"2  Kings  xxiii,  1;  Ezek. 
viii,  1),  as  district  governors  over  the  several  tnites 
(Deut.  XX xi,  28;  2  Sam.  xix,  11),  or  as  local  magis- 
trates in  the  provincial  tpwns,  appointed  in  conformi- 
ty with  Deut.  xvi,  18,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the 
gate  and  administer  justice  (Deut.  xix,  12 ;  xxi,  8  sq. ; 
xxii,  15 ;  Ruth  iv,  9, 11 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  Judg.  x,  6) ; 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  XXX,  26  sq.  They  retained  their  position  under 
all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent: 
under  the  judges  (Judg.  ii,  7;  viii,  14;  xi,  6;  1  Sam. 
iv,  8 ;  viii,  4) ;  in  the  time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi,  4) ; 
under  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx,  26),  David  (1  Chron.  xxi, 
16),  and  the  later  kings  (2  Sam.  xvii,  4 ;  1  Kings  xii, 
6;  XX,  8;  xxi,  11);  during  the  captivity  (Jer.  xxix, 
1 ;  £zek.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1) ;  subsequently  to  the 
return  (Ezra  v,  5;  vi,  7,  14;  x,  8,  14);  under  the 
Maccabees,  when  they  were  described  sometimes  as 
the  senate  (yipovaia ;  1  Mace,  xii,  6 ;  2  Mace,  i,  10 ; 
IV,  44;  xi,  27;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8,  8),  sometimes  by 
their  ordinary  title  (1  Mace,  vii,  38 ;  xi,  23 ;  xii,  36) ; 
and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  aera, 
when  they  are  noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  San- 
hedrim, but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes 
whence  its  members  were  selected,  and  always  acting 
in  conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 


Sea  Cou]ffcn<.  Thus  they  are  associated  sometimes 
with  the  chief  priests  (Matt,  xxi,  23),  sometimes  with 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  (Matt,  xvi,  21),  or  the 
council  (Matt  xxvi,  59),  always  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Luke  describes 
the  whole  order  by  the  collective  term  irpca/3i;rj7pcov, 
i.  e.  eldership  (Luke  xxii,  06 ;  Acts  xxii,  5).  Like 
the  scribes,  they  obtained  their  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim 
by  election,  or  nomination  fh>m  the  executive  author- 
ity.— Smith,  8.  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Age. 

11.  In  the  New  Testament  and  in  (he  ApcstoHcal 
Church.— 'In  the  article  Bishop  (i,  818  sq.),  the  origin 
and  functions  of  the  eldership  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  the 
early  Church  are  treated  at  some  length,  especially' 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  original  identity  of 
bishops  and  predtyters  (or  elders).  Referring  our  read- 
ers to  that  discussion,  we  add  here  the  following  points. 

1.  Origin  qf  the  Office. — No  specific  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  eldership  in  the  Christian  Church  is  given 
in  the  N.  T.  "  The  demand  for  it  arose,  no  doubt, 
ver}'  early;  as,  notwithstanding  the  wider  diffusion 
of  gifts  not  restricted  to  office,  provision  was  to  be 
made  plainly  for  the  regular  and  fixed  instruction  and 
conduct  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  churches.  The 
historical  pattern  for  it  was  presented  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  namely,  in  the  college  or  bench  of  elders 
()rpe(f/3vrepof,  Luke  vii,  8;  op^xn/foyaiyoi,  Mark  v, 
22;  Acts  xiii,  15),  who  conducted  the  functions  of 
public  worship,  prayer,  reading,  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  meet  Christian  presb^'ters  for  the 
first  time  (Acts  xi,  30)  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  collection  sent  from  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
for  the  relief  of  their  brethren  in  Judasa.  From  thence 
the  institution  passed  over  not  only  to  all  the  Jewish- 
Christian  churches,  but  to  those  also  which  were  plant- 
ed among  the  Gentiles.  From  the  example  of  the 
household  of  Stephanas  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi,  15)  we 
see  that  the  first  converts  (the  ciiropx^O  ordinarily 
were  chosen  to  this  office,  a  fact  expressly  confirmed 
also  by  Clemens  Romanus"  (1  Cor.  c.  xiii).  Schaff,  In 
Meih.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1851 ;  ApostoHe  Church,  §  1S2. 
"  The  creation  of  the  office  of  elder  is  nowhere  record- 
ed in  the  N.  T.,  as  in  the  case  of  deacons  and  apostles, 
because  the  latter  offices  were  created  to  meet  new  and 
special  emergencies,  while  the  former  was  transmitted 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  other  words,  the  office  of 
elder  wat  the  only  permanent  essential  office  of  the  Church 
under  either  di^aensaiion"  {Princeton  Review^  xix,  61). 
The  Jewish  eldership,  according  to  this  view,  was 
tacitly  transferred  from  the  Old  Dispensation  to  the 
Now,  without  express  or  formal  institution,  except  in 
Gentile  churches,  where  no  such  office  had  a  previona 
existence  (comp.  Acts  xi,  80 ;  xiv,  23). 

2.  Functions  of  the  Elders.— The  "elders"  of  the  N. 
T.  Church  were  pUinly  the  *»  pastors"  (Eph.  iv,  11), 
"bishops,  or  overseers"  (Acts  xx,  28,  etc.);  *Mead- 
ers"  and  rulers"  (Heb.  xiii,  7 ;  1  Thess.  v,  12,  etc.)  of 
the  flock.  But  they  were  not  only  leaders  and  rulers^ 
but  also  the  "regular  teachers  of  the  congregation,  to 
whom  pertained  officially  the  exposition  of  the  Scrii>- 
tures,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  That  this  function  was  closely 
connected  with  the  other  is  apparent,  even  fh>m  the 
conjunction  of  *  pastors  and  teachers,*  Eph.  iv,  11, 
where  the  terms,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denote  the 
same  persons.  The  same  association  of  ruling  and 
teaching  occurs  Heb.  xiii,  7 :  *  Remember  them  which 
have  the  rule  over  you  (I'lyovfuvoi),  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  God  {o'irtvtc  tXaXiy<rav  ufiTv  rov 
\6yov  Tov  Oioif\  whose  faith  follow,  considering  t*"* 
end  of  their  conversation'  (comp.  ver.  17),  Especially 
decisive,  however,  are  the  instructions  of  the  pastoral 
epistles,  where  Paul,  among  the  requirements  for  the 
presbyterate,  in  addition  to  a  blameless  character  and 
a  talent  for  business  and  government,  expressly  men- 
tions also  abUity  to  teach  (1  Tim.  iii,  2) :  'A  bishop  must 
be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober, 
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of  good  behavior,  giTen  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teadC 
{itCaKruc6v)f  etc. ;  so  also  Tit.  i,  9,  where  it  is  required 
of  a  bishop  that  he  shall  *  hold  fast  the  faithfkil  word 
as  be  hath  been  taoght  (avTtx^f^^*^ov  rov  Kard  ri^v 
vicaxv^  'xtoTov  \oyou\  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound 
doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsay- 
cfs'  '*  (Schafl^  /.  c).  It  is  not  improbable  (indeed,  sev- 
enl  paesageB  in  the  New  Test,  seem  clearly  to  favor 
the  notion)  that  many  persons  were  ordained  elders  in 
the  apostolical  age  who  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
separated  from  their  temporal  occupations.  *■  *  At  first, 
those  who  held  office  in  the  Church  continued,  in  all 
probahility,  to  exercise  their  former  trades  for  a  live- 
lihood. The  churches  would  scarcely  be  able  (as  they 
were  mostly  poor)  to  provide  stipends  at  first  for  their 
pastors^'  (Neander).  Nevertheless,  men  specially  call- 
ed and  fitted  for  the  work,  and  devoted  to  it,  were  enii- 
tied  by  the  Christian  law,  as  set  forth  by  the  apostles, 
to  be  supported  by  the  people ;  but  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction  of  rank,  honor,  or  authority  between  those 
eldeis  who  had  stipends  and  those  who  had  none,  un- 
lesiS  indeed,  the  latter,  who,  following  Paul's  example, 
'^  worked  with  their  own  hands*'  that  they  might  not 
be  chargeable  to  the  churches,  were  held  in  greater 
honor  for  the  time.  The  principle  that  full  ministerial 
title  may  stand  apart  from  stipend  is  fuUy  recognised 
in  modem  times  in  the  system  of  local preaeken  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (see  Steward,  On 
Ckmrck  GavemmaU,  Lond.  1853,  p.  128). 

"  Afber  the  pattern  of  the  synagogues,  as  well  as  of 
the  political  administration  of  cities,  which  fVom  of  old 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  or  college  of  decurio- 
•es,  every  church  had  a  fotmber  of  presbyters.   We  meet 
them  evenrwhere  in  the  plural  and  as  a  corporation : 
at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xi,  30;  xv,  4, 6, 23;  xxi,  18 ;  at  Eph- 
esns,  XX,  17,  28 ;  at  Philippi,  Phil,  i,  1 ;  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Timothy,  1  Tim.  iv,  14,  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pretbyiery ;  and  in 
the  choiches  to  which  James  wrote,  James  v.  14 :  *  Is 
any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  preAffters  of 
Hu  cemgrf^aJ&ofi^  and  let  them  pray  over  him,'  etc. 
This  is  implied  also  by  the  notice  (Acts  xiv,  23)  that 
Plonl  and  Barnabas  ordained  elden  for  every  church, 
several  of  them  of  course ;  and  still  more  clearly  by 
the  direction  given  to  Titus  (Tit.  i,  5)  to  ordain  eld- 
ers, that  is,  a  presbytery  of  such  officera,  in  ever}*  city 
ef  Crete.     Some  learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined 
that  the  arrangement  in  the  larger  cities  included  sev- 
eral congregations,  while,  however,  each  of  these  had 
bat  one  elder  or  bishop ;  that  the  principle  of  congre- 
gational polity  thus  from  the  beginning  was  neither 
democratic  nor  aristocratic,  but  monarchical.    But  this 
view  is  contradicted  by  the  passages  just  quoted,  in 
vhich  the  presbyters  appear  as  a  college,  as  well  as 
by  the  associative  tendency  which  entered  into  the 
very  life  of  Christians  from  the  beginn  in  g.     The  Aotu «- 
hii  comgrtpaiioM  (iiuckrfffiai  kot   oIkov)^  which  are 
often  mentioned  and  greeted  (Rom.  xvi,  4,  5, 14, 15 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  Col.  iv,  15;  Philem.  2),  indicate  mere- 
Iv  the  fact  that  where  the  Christians  had  become  very 
numeroas  thev  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  ediflca- 
tion  at  dllFerent  places,  and  by  no  means  exclude  the 
Mea  of  their  organized  union  as  a  whole,  or  of  their 
lieing  governed  by  a  common  body  of  presbyters. 
Hence,  accordingly,  the  apostolical  epistles  also  are 
never  addressed  to  a  separate  part,  an  eecksiola  in  ec- 
deiia,  a  conventicle,  but  always  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  at  Bome,  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Pbilip- 
li.  at  Thessakmica,  etc.,  treating  them  in  such  case  as 
a  Bwral  unity  (comp.  1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  1 
Cor.  i,  2;  V,  i  sq. ;  2  Cor.  i,  1,  23;  ii,  1  sq. ;  Col.  Iv, 
16;  Phil,  i,  1,  ete.).     Whether  a  full  parity  reigned 
smong  these  collegiate  presbyten,  or  whether  one, 
aay  the  eldest,  constantly  presided  over  the  rest,  or 
whether,  finally,  one  followed  another  in  such  presi- 
dency u  primus  inter  porta  by  some  certain  rotation, 
cannot  be  decisively  determined  from  the  N.  T-     The 


analogy  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  leads  here  to  no  en« 
tirely  sure  result,  since  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
particular  presidency  belonged  to  its  elderehip  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Christ.  Some  sort  of  presidency,  in- 
deed, would  seem  to  be  almost  indispensable  for  any 
well-ordered  government  and  the  regular  transaction 
of  business,  and  is  thus  beforehand  probable  in  the 
case  of  these  primitive  Christian  presb^'teries,  only 
the  particular  form  of  it  we  have  no  means  to  deter- 
mine" (Schaff,  /.  c). 

III,  In  the  early  Church  {poBi-apo9toUe\ — Very  soon 
after  the  apostolic  age  the  episcopacy  arose,  firrt  in  the 
congregational  form,  afterwards  in  the  diocesan  epis- 
copacy. See  Episcopacy.  Until  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  elders  or  presbyten  were  the  high- 
est order  of  ministera.  No  trace  of  ruling  elders,  in 
the  modem  sense,  b  to  be  found  in  the  early  Church. 
There  was  a  class  of  temoret  ecdesi'B  in  the  African 
Chureh,  whom  some  writen  have  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ruling  elder ;  but  Bingham  clearly  shows 
the  contrar}'.  The  name  occura  in  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Optatus.  In  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, when  Mensurius  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
church,  he  committed  the  ornaments  and  utensils  to 
such  of  the  eldera  as  he  could  trust,  ^cfe/»6us  aeniorihus 
commendahit  (Optatus,  lib.  I,  p.  41).  In  the  works  of 
Optatus  there  is  a  tract  called  **  the  Purgation  of  Felix 
and  Cecilian,"  where  is  mention  of  these  senioret. 
Augustine  inscribes  one  of  his  epistles,  (7/ero,  seniori' 
btu,  et  umverta  pUbi :  **  To  the  clergA%  the  elders,  and 
all  the  people"  {Epitt,  187).  According  to  Bingham, 
some  of  these  eemoreg  were  the  civil  optimaies  (magis- 
trates, aldermen) ;  the  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  408) 
speaks  of  magittraitu$  vel  teniores  iocorum.  Othera 
were  called  teniorea  eccleaiaslieit  and  had  care  of  the 
utensils,  treasures,  etc.,  of  the  church,  and  correspond 
to  modern  churchwardens  or  trustees  (Bingham,  Oriff» 
Eccln.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xix,  §  19 ;  Hitchcock,  in  Amer.  PreA. 
Review,  April,  18G8). 

IV.  In  the  modem  Church. — 1.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  Chnreh  of  England,  and  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  the  word  *  Spriest"  is  generally 
used  instead  of  "presbyter"  or  "elder"  to  designate 
the  second  order  of  ministera  (the  three  ordere  being 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons).  See  Presbyter; 
Priest. 

2.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  but  two  orders 
of  ministera  are  recognised,  viz.  elders  and  deacons, 
tlie  bishop  being  chosen  as  primus  inter  pares,  or  su- 
perintendent. See  Episcopacy.  For  the  election, 
ordination,  duties,  etc.,  of  elders,  see  the  Discipline  of 
the  Methodist  Episwpal  Churchy  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  15,  and 
pt.  Iv,  ch.  vi,  §  2.  The  presiding  elder  is  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  once  In  four  years,  to  superintend  a  dis- 
trict. For  the  nature  and  functions  of  this  office,  see 
Presiding  Elder. 

3.  Among  Congregationalists,  the  only  Church  offi- 
cers now  known  are  elders  (or  ministers)  and  deacons. 
Ruling  elden  were  recognised  in  the  Cambridge  plat- 
form (q.  v.),  and  their  duties  particularly  pointed  out ; 
but  neither  the  office  itself  nor  the  reasons  bv  which  it 
was  supported  were  long  approved.  Ruling  elden 
never  were  universal  in  Congregationalism,  and  the  of- 
fice was  soon  everj'where  rejected  (Upham,  Ratio  Dis- 
cipHna,  1844,  §  38,  89 ;  Dexter,  On  Congregationalism'). 

4.  Among  Presbyterian  churches  (T.  e.  all  which 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  whether 
designated  by  that  name  or  not)  there  are  generally 
two  classes  of  elders,  teaching  and  ruling  eldera.  The 
teaching  elden  constitute  the  body  of  pastors ;  the  rul- 
ing elden  are  laymen,  who  are  set  apart  as  assistants 
to  the  minister  in  the  oversight  and  ruling  of  the  flock. 
Together  with  the  minister,  they  constitute  *'the  Ses- 
sion, "  the  lowest  judicatory  in  the  Church.  See  Pres- 
byterian Church.  They  cannot  administer  the  sac- 
raments, but  aid  at  the  Lord's  Supper  by  distributing 
the  elements  to  the  communicants. 
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1.  In  Scotland,  ruling  elders  constitute,  with  the 
ministers,  the  '*  Kirk  Session."  The  Form  ofGotaem- 
ment  annexed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  asserts  that 
**  as  there  were  in  the  Jewish  Church  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple, joined  with  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  so  Christ,  who  hath  instituted 
government  and  governors  ecclesiastical  in  the  Church, 
besides  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  with  gifts  for  gov- 
ernment, and  with  commission  to  execute  the  same 
when  called  thereunto,  who  are  to  join  with  the  minis- 
ter in  the  government  of  the  Church,  which  officers 
reformed  churches  commonly  call  elders"  "These 
elders  are  chosen  from  among  the  members,  and  arc 
usually  persons  of  tried  character.  After  their  accept- 
ance of  office,  the  minister,  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, sets  them  apart  to  their  office  by  prayer, 
and  sometimes  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  concludes 
the  ceremony  of  ordination  with  exhorting  both  elders 
and  people  to  discharge  their  respective  duties.  They 
have  no  right  to  teach  or  to  dispense  the  sacraments. 
*  They  generally  discharge  the  office,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  deacons,  of  attending  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor ;  but  their  peculiar  function  is  expressed 
by  the  name  "  ruling  elders  ;*'  for  in  every  question 
of  jurisdiction  they  are  the  spiritual  court  of  which  the 
minister  is  officially  moderator,  and  in  the  presbytery 
—of  which  the  pastors  within  Uie  bounds  are  officially 
members — the  elders  sit  as  the  representatives  of  the 
several  sessions  or  consistories*  (Hill's  Theolog.  InstU, 
pt.  ii,  sec.  ii,  p.  171).  In  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  elders  are  nominated  by  the  Session,  but  in 
unestablished  bodies  they  are  freely  chosen  by  the 
people"  (Eadie,  Ecd,  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  the  following  rules  on  the  subject : 
^'  1.  The  right  of  electing  elders  is  vested  solely  in  the 
members  of  the  congregation  who  are  in  full  commu- 
nion. 2.  No  fixed  number  of  elders  is  required,  but 
two,  along  with  the  minister,  are  required  to  constitute 
a  Session.  8.  When  the  Session  judge  it  expedient  that 
an  addition  should  be  made  to  their  number,  the  first 
step  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  required  number.  ...  6.  At  the 
meeting  for  election  a  discourse  is  generally  delivered 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Full  opportunity  is  first  of 
all  given  to  the  members  to  propose  candidates.  The 
names  are  then  read  over,  and,  after  prayer,  the  votes 
are  taken,  and  the  individuals  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  are  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  7. 
After  the  election  the  call  of  the  congregation  is  inti- 
mated to  the  elders  elect,  and  on  their  acceptance  the 
Session  examines  into  their  qualifications,  and,  if  sat- 
isfied, orders  an  edict  to  be  read  in  the  church.  8.  At 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  edict,  which  must  be  read 
on  two  Sabbath  days,  the  Session  meets,  the  elders 
elect  being  present.  After  the  Session  is  constituted, 
if  no  objections  are  brought  forward,  the  day  of  ordina- 
tion is  fixed.  If  objections  are  made,  the  Session  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  into  and  decide  on  them.  9.  On  the 
day  of  ordination,  the  moderator  calls  on  the  elders 
elect  to  stand  forward,  and  puts  to  them  the  questions 
of  the  formula.  Satisfactory  answers  being  given, 
the  minister  proceeds  to  ordain  or  set  them  apart  by 
prayer  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  Immediately  af- 
terwards the  right  hand  of  feUowship  is  given  to  the 
persons  thus  ordained  by  the  minister  and  by  the  other 
elders  present,*  and  the  whole  is  followed  by  suitable 
exhortations"  (Eadie,  s.  v.). 

2.  The  Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (bk.  i,  ch.  v)  contains  the 
following:  "  Ruling  elders  are  properly  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  chosen  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  government  and  discipline,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pastors  or  ministers.  This  office  has  been 
understood,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Protestant  reformed 
churches,  to  be  designated  in  the  holy  Scriptures  by 
the  title  of  governments,  and  of  those  who  rule  well, 
but  do  not  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine"  (1  Cor.  xii, 


28).  Chap,  xiii  gives  the  rules  for  the  election  and 
ordination  of  ruling  elders.  Each  congregation  electa 
^'according  to  the  mode  most  approved  and  in  use  in 
that  congregation ;"  and  the  whole  procedure  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  U.  P.  Church  recited  above. 
The  ordination  is  "by  prayer"  and  the  "right  hand 
of  fellowship,"  not  by  imposition  of  hands.  The  office 
is  perpetual.  The  elders,  with  the  pastor,  constitute 
the  Session ;  one  elder  from  each  church  is  a  member 
of  PreAytery  and  Synod;  and  one  for  every  twenty- 
four  ministers  in  each  presbytery  is  sent  to  the  General 
Assembly, 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  elders  are  chosen  for 
two  years  only,  by  the  congregation  or  by  the  Con- 
sistory {Constitution  of  the  Ref.  Duich  Churchy  cb.  i,  art. 
iii).  They  are  entitled  to  membership  in  Classis  and 
Synod  as  delegates  (jConstititiion,  ch.  ii,  art.  iii).  There 
is  a  form  given  in  the  book  for  their  ordination,  with- 
out imposition  of  hands.  So  also  in  the  new  litui^gy 
prepared  for  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

8.  Ruling  Elders. — The  distinction  between  teach- 
ing and  ruling  elders  originated  with  Calvin,  and  has 
diffused  itself  very  widely  among  the  churches  which 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government;  and  the 
authority  of  the  N.  T.  is  claimed  for  it  (see  above,  2) 
in  the  Presbyterian  "  Form  of  Government"  (bk.  i,  ch. 
v) ;  in  the  Reformed  Church  Form  of  Ordination 
(Constit.  p.  118) ;  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Formula  of 
Government  (ch.  iii,  §  6).  The  Congregationalists  of 
New  England  admitted  this  distinction  for  a  while 
(see  above),  but  soon  abandoned  it. 

Calvin  {Institutes^  bk.  iv,  chap,  iii,  §  8)  seeks  a 
scriptural  basis  for  lay  eldership  as  follows:  "Gov- 
ernors (1  Cor.  xii,  2)  I  apprehend  to  have  been  per- 
sons of  advanced  years,  selected  from  the  people  k> 
unite  with  the  bishops  in  giving  admonition,  and  ex- 
ercising discipline.  No  other  interpretation  can  be 
given  of  '  He  that  mleth,  let  him  do  it  with  diligence' 
(Rom.  xii,  8).  .  .  .  Now  that  this  was  not  the  regula- 
tion of  a  single  age  experience  itself  demonstrates." 
This  passage,  however,  occurs  first  in  the  8d  edition 
of  the  Institutes^  1548 ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  editions 
of  1536  or  1589.  The  office  of  lay  elders  had  existed 
before  among  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  it  firom  the  Waldenses;  but  these 
lay  elders  were  only  trustees  or  churchwardens.  Cal- 
vin himself  organized  a  lay  eldership  in  Geneva,  to  be 
elected  yearly,  and  seems  afterwards  to  have  sought 
a  scriptural  warrant  for  it.  In  so  doing  he  formed  a 
novel  theory,  viz.  that  of  a  twofold  eldership.  "  This 
cardinal  assumption  of  a  dual  presbyterate  was  contro- 
verted by  Blondel,  himself  a  Presbyterian,  in  1648, 
and  again  in  1696  by  Vitringa,  who,  as  Rothe  says  in 
his  AnfangSj  *  routed  from  the  field  this  phantom  of 
apostolic  lay  elders.'  Even  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, when,  in  1648,  it  debated  the  question  of  Church 
government,  as  it  did  for  nearly  four  weeks,  was  care- 
ful not  to  commit  itself  to  Calvin's  theory  of  lay  pres- 
byters, refused  to  call  them  ruling  elders,  and  in  its 
final  report  in  1644  spoke  of  them  as  '  other  Church 
governors,'  *  which  reformed  churches  commonly  call 
elders.*  Cahnn's  theory  has  also  been  controverted  by 
James  P.  Wilson  in  his  Primitive  Govenvnent  of  Chris- 
Han  Churches  (1833),  and  by  Thomas  Smyth  in  his 
Name,  Nature,  and  Functions  of  Ruling  Eiders  (1845). 
The  drift  of  critical  opinion  is  now  decidedly  in  this 
direction.  It  is  beginning  to  be  conceded,  even  among 
Presbyterians  of  the  staunchest  sort,  that  Calvin  was 
mbtaken  in  his  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  v,  17 ;  that 
two  orders  of  presbyters  are  not  there  brought  to  view, 
but  only  one  order,  the  difference  referred  to  being 
simply  that  of  service,  and  not  of  rank.  And  if  this 
famous  passage  fails  to  justify  the  dual  presbyterate ^ 
much  less  may  we  rely  upon  the  6  irpo'iordfitvoc,  iu 
oirovSy,  'he  that  mleth  with  diligence,'  of  Rom.  xii, 
8,  or  the  Kvfhpvijoftg,  *  governments,'  of  1  Cor.  xii,  28. 
In  short,  the  j'are  divino  theory  of  the  lay  eldership  ic 
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steadily  lotlng  ground.  A  better  support  is  sought 
for  it  in  the  New-Testament  recf^ition  thronghout  of 
the  right  and  propriety  of  lay  participation  in  Church 
goTemment ;  in  the  general  right  of  the  Church,  as 
set  forth  by  Hooker  in  his  Ecclencutical  Polity,  to  gov- 
ern itself  by  whatsoever  forms  it  pleases,  provided  the 
great  end  of  government  be  answered;  and  in  the 
proved  fitness  and  efficiency  of  our  present  Presbyte- 
rian polity,  as  compared  either  with  prelacy  on  the 
one  side,  or  Congregationalism  on  the  other"  (Hitch- 
cock, in  ^m,  Pretb.  Rev,  1868,  p.  255).  Dr.  Thomwell 
{Simtkem  Pre$b.  Review,  1859;  Spirit  of  the  XlXih 
Century,  Dec.  1843 ;  reprinted  in  Houtkem  Pretb,  Rev. 
July,  1867)  sets  forth  a  peculiar  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  ruling  eldership,  viz.  that  the  ruling  elder 
is  the  presbyter  of  the  N.  T.,  whose  only  function  was 
to  role,  while  the  preaciiers  were  generally  selected 
from  the  class  of  elders.  This  view  is  also  maintained 
by  Breckinridge  {Knou^dge  of  God,  subjectively  con- 
mdertdy  p  629) ;  and  is  refuted  by  Or.  Smyth,  Prince- 
ton  Review,  vol.  xzxiii  (see  also  Princeton  Review,  xv, 
313  sq.).  Principal  Campbell  {Theory  of  Ruling  Elder- 
dope,  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1866)  aims  to  show  that  *^  el- 
der*^ in  the  N.  T.  always  means  pastor,  and  never 
means  the  modem  *' ruling  elder"  (see  Brit,  <md  For, 
Evan.  Reciew,  Jan.  1868,  p.  222).  He  shows  that  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  after  a  long  discussion,  re- 
fused to  sanction  Calvin's  view ;  but  ho  seeks  to  find 
lay  elders,  under  another  name,  in  Kom.  xii,  8 ;  1  Cor. 
zii,  28,  etc.;  and  also  in  early  Church  History.  For  a 
criticism  of  his  view,  and  a  luminous  statement  of  the 
whole  subject  of  lay  eldership,  with  a  conclusive  proof 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  N.  T.,  see  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock's article  in  the  Amer.  Presb,  Review,  April,  1868, 
p.  253  sq.  See  also  an  able  critical  and  historical  dis- 
cosion  of  the  subject  in  Dexter,  Congregationcdiem 
(Boston,  1865),  p.  120  sq.  The  scriptural  right  of  lay 
elders  is  maintained  in  The  divine  Right  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment, with  Dr.  Owen's  Argument  in  favor  of  Ruling 
Elders  (New  York,  1844,  12mo) ;  in  Miller,  On  Ruling 
Elders  (Presb.  Board,  18mo).  See  also  King,  Elder- 
^  in  the  Christian  Church  (N.  Y.  1851) ;  Muhlenberg, 
On  the  Ofice  of  Ruling  Elders;  M'Kerrow,  Office  If 
Siding  Elders  (London,  1846) ;  Engles,  Duties  of  Ruling 
Elders  (Presb.  Board);  Smyth,  Name,  Nature,  and 
Functions  of  Ruling  Elders  (N.  Y.  1845, 12mo) ;  Bmg- 
ham,  Orig.  Ecdes,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xx,  §  19 ;  Gieseler,  Church 
History,  vol.  i,  §  29 ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training, 
hk.  i,  ch.  ii ;  Davidson,  Ecd.  Polity  of  N,  T. ;  Watson, 
TheoL  Institutes,  pt.  iv,  ch.  i ;  Schaff,  ApostoUe  Church, 
§  132, 133 ;  Rothe,  Anfange  d.  christlichen  Kirche,  §  28, 
29 ;  Bibon,  Perpetual  Government  of  ChrisVs  Church ; 
Owen,  Works  (Edinb.  1851),  xv,  504. 

E'lead  (Heb.  F^d\  "^sh^,  whom  Godhas  applaud" 
ed;  Sept.  'EXfdo, Y ulg.  Elad),  a  descendant  of  £phra- 
im  (1  Chron.  vii,  21),  but  whether  through  Shatbelah 
(q.  v.),  or  a  son  of  the  patriarch  (the  second  Shutbelah 
being  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  Ezer  and 
EUad  as  his  brothers),  is  not  determined  (see  Ber- 
theau,  Conment.  zu  Chronik,  p.  82).  B.C.  ante  1856. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  same  with  Eladah  (q.  v.)  in  the 
preceding  verse,  who  appears  to  have  8ur>'ived,  if  iden- 
tical with  Erax  (Num.  xxvi,  86). 

Ele^'leh  (Heb.  Ekdeh',  ^AlfbH,  whither  God  has 
ascended,  once  Elale',  vb'shv^,  Num.  xxxii,  37 ;  Sept. 
'EXiaKrf),  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral 
country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe 
of  fieuben  (Num.  xxxil,  3, 37).  We  lose  sight  of  it  till 
the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  Moabitish  town,  and,  as  before,  in 
dose  connection  with  Heshbon  (Isa.  xv,  4 ;  xvi,  9 ; 
Jer.  xlviii,  34).  It  apparently  lay  close  to  the  border 
of  Benben  and  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  26).  On  the  decline 
of  Jewish  power,  Elealeh,  with  the  whole  Mishor,  fell 
into  the  luuids  of  the  Moabites,  and  is  thus  included  in 


the  woes  pronounced  by  Isaiah  on  Moab  (xvi,  9) :  "  I . 
will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Heshbon  and  Elea- 
leh ;  for  the  alarm  is  fallen  upon  thy  summer  fruits, 
and  thy  harvest.'*  Elealeh  was  still  a  large  village 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  one  mile  from 
Heshbon  (Onomcut,  s.  v.  'EXcdXc,  Eleale).  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  be  seen,  bearing 
very  nearly  their  ancient  name,  El-A^al,  though  with 
a  modem  signification,  "  the  high,"  a  little  more  thsn 
a  mile  north  of  Heshbon  (Rohinaon,  Researches,  ii,278). 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill  commanding 
a  very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of 
the  southern  Belka  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  £65 ;  Seet- 
zen,  1854,  p.  407).  The  whole  surrounding  plain  is 
now  desolate.  The  statements  of  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  it  show  how  fully  the  prophetic  curses 
have  been  executed  (Irby  and  Mangles,  1st  ed.  p.  471 ; 
Bitter,  Pal,  und  Syr,  ii,  1172;  G.  Robinson's  Palest, 
and  Syr.  il,  180  sq.).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

ZSle'Ssa  ('EXcaaa,  Alex.  MS.  'AXaad;  Vulg.  Zo^ 
isa),  a  place  at  which  Judas  Maccabsus  encamped  be- 
fore the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchides,  In  which  he  lost 
hb  life  (1  Mace,  ix,  5).  It  was  apparently  not  far 
fh>m  Azotus  (comp.  ver.  15).  Josepbus  (Ant.  xii,  11, 
1)  has  Btthzefho  (Bij^^y/^w),  by  which  he  elsewhero 
renders  Bezeth.  But  this  may  be  but  a  corrupt  read- 
ing of  Berzetha  or  Bethzetha,  which  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Mace,  ix,  4.  Elsewhere  (War,  i, 
1, 6),  however,  Josepbus  states  that  Judas  lost  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Eupator  at 
Adasa  (q.  v.),  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading 
here,  since  Adasa  was  where  Judas  had  encamped  on 
a  former  memorable  occasion  (1  Maoc.  vii,  40).  It  is 
singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection also  (see  verse  19). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Ele'&Bah  [many  f /m'sah]  the  name  (in  the  A. 
V.)  of  two  men  (1  Chron.  ii,  89 ;  viii,  87 ;  ix,  43),  iden- 
tical (in  the  Heb.)  with  that  of  two  others  (Jer.  xxix, 
3;  Ezra  x,  22),  more  properly  Anglicized  Elasau 
(q.  v.). 

Bleatic  School,  the  designation  given  to  an  early 
and  brilliant  sect  of  Greek  pliilofophers.  The  name 
was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the  residence  or  birth 
of  the  chie£s  of  the  school  at  Elea  or  Velia,  a  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  Italy,  founded  in  544  by  the  Pbo- 
caeans,  who  abandoned  their  Ionian  home  rather  than 
submit  to  the  arms  of  Cyrus.  The  general  character- 
istic of  this  type  of  speculation  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  broad  and  irreconcilable  distinction  between  the  ap- 
parent  and  the  intellectual  universe — between  transi- 
tory phenomena  and  eternal  truth.  It  is  thus  con- 
trasted with  the  earlier  Ionic  School,  which  assumed 
material  principles  as  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  Pythagorean  School,  which  assigned  a  mathemat- 
ical basis  for  the  creation.  But  it  exhibited  several 
points  of  contact  with  these  more  ancient  doctrines, 
and  hence  both  Empedocles  and  Democritus  are  some- 
times enumerated  among  the  Eleatics.  In  its  wider 
acceptation,  the  Elratic  philosophy  includes  the  pan- 
theistic idealism  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmcnides,  and 
the  sceptical  materialism  of  Lcucippus  and  Epicurus, 
embracing  both  extremes  of  metaphysical  thought. 
It  may  thus  be  distributed  into  two  main  divisions : 

I.  The  Eleatic  School  proper,  which  asserted  a  di- 
vine unity  to  be  the  origin  and  essence  of  all  things, 
regarded  multiplicity  as  only  the  manifestation  of  the 
incessant  activity  of  this  divine  unit}',  considered  all 
change  as  merely  phenomenal,  and  all  temporal  facts 
as  only  the  transitory  and  deccitAil  shows  of  things, 
believing  that  the  only  true  existence  was  the  one  in- 
discrete divine  Essence,  which  underlay,  determined, 
animated,  and  enclosed  the  whole  sensible  and  intelli- 
gible order  of  the  universe. 

II.  The  Atomistic  or  Epicurean  School,  which  con- 
fined attention  to  the  earthly  and  material  side  of  the 
problem,  not  denying  the  immaterial  and  spiritual,  but 
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renouncing  it  as  unattainable.  Its  position  may  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  modem  schemes 
of  Moleschott,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Comte.  It  took 
note  only  of  the  temporal  and  perishable  side  of  the 
nniyerse,  and  established  a  foundation  for  its  reason- 
ings by  supposing  the  eternity  and  indestructibility  of 
the  elementary  constituents  of  matter.  * 

Hue  immortal!  primordia  corpore  debent, 
DIraolvi  qno  qun^ue  supremo  tempore  poulnt, 
Materles  at  sappedllet  rebui  reparandele. 

Thus  the  two  branches  of  the  school,  or  the  two 
schools,  starting  from  the  same  point,  but  pursuing  di- 
rergent  courses,  arrived  at  exactly  opposite  conclu- 
sions. The  Eloatics  disregarded  the  sensible,  the  Epi- 
cureans the  divine  clement ;  the  former  contemplated 
the  imperishable,  the  latter  the  perishable  aspects  of 
the  universe.  But  neither  denied  what  they  re- 
nounced. In  the  present  article,  the  Eleatic  School 
proper  will  alone  be  considered ;  for  a  notice  of  the 
other  branch,  reference  is  made  to  the  title  Epicurean 
Philosophy. 

History  of  the  Eleatic  Philosophy, — The  shadowy  and 
impalpable  character  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  renders  it 
peculiarly  difficult  of  determination,  because  it  admits 
of  many  modifications,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  expo- 
sitions and  limitations.  Another  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  confined 
to  a  few  metrical  fragments  of  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides,  to  the  statements  of  their  adversaries,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  Diogenes  Lafirtius,  who  is  by  no 
means  a  reliable  witness,  and  to  a  few  other  relics  of 
antiquity.  There  is,  consequently,  more  uncertainty 
in  regaid  to  the  tenets  of  this  school,  and  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  them  by  their  advocates,  than  in 
regard  to  any  other  of  the  Greek  sects  except  the  Py- 
thagorean. After  all  the  diligence  of  Fttllebom,  Bran- 
dis,  Karsten,  Cousin,  and  other  inquirers,  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  we  are  ascribing  to  the  Eleatic  leaders 
positions  which  they  deliberately  held,  or  are  imposing 
our  own  conjectural  interpretations  upon  their  doc- 
trines. The  general  complexion  of  the  school  is,  how- 
ever, readily  recognized. 

The  Eleatic  School  is  rather  united  by  a  common 
principle  than  by  agreement  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  (v.  Aristotle,  Metaphynca^  i,  v).  Each  distin- 
guished philosopher  of  the  sect  creates  his  own  scheme, 
and  differs  in  procedure  and  in  doctrine  from  the  rest : 
hence  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any  general  exposi- 
tion which  will  be  true  for  its  whole  development,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  peculiar 
modifications  which  it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  its  suc- 
cessive teachers.  The  principal  expounders  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophy  were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides, 
Zeno,  and  Melipus :  the  first  of  these  was  its  founder. 
The  period  during  which  they  flourished  may  be  con- 
sidered to  extend  over  the  century  preceding  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  But  the  chronological  data  are  con- 
fused and  uncertain. 

Xenophanes, — Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, an  exile  from  his  native  land,  migrated  to  Sicily, 
and  may  have  resided  in  Elea,  whose  foundation  he 
celebrated  in  verse.  The  dates  are  uncertain;  but 
Cousin,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  fixes  his  birth  in  the 
40th  Olympiad  (B.C.  620-616),  and  he  lived  neariy  a 
century.  His  philosophy  was  presented  in  a  metrical 
form  in  his  poem  On  Nature^  of  which  fragments  re- 
main, though  they  are  too  broken  and  obscure  to  give 
any  clear  revelation  of  his  tenets.  His  leading  doc- 
trines, as  far  as  they  can  now  be  ascertained,  appear 
to  have  constituted  an  indistinct,  confused,  and  unde- 
veloped idealism,  remarkable  at  the  period  of  their 
introduction,  but  requiring  expansion  and  rectification 
before  they  could  be  arranged  in  any  harmonious  sys- 
tem. They  are  rather  germs  of  thought  than  precise 
principles.  They  needed  the  acute  logical  intellect 
of  Parmenides  to  give  them  consistency,  as  the  So- 
cratic  speculations  received  definite  form  from  Plato. 


Parmenides  pit>bab]y  deviated  as  far  from  the  simple 
reveries  of  Xenophanes  as  Plato  did  from  the  practical 
maxims  of  Socrates.  Xenophanes  apparently  adopted 
from  Pythagoras,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  con- 
viction that  there  must  be  an  ultimate  term  of  being, 
wliich  was  not  the  sensible  universe,  but  the  divine 
intelligence.  But  Pythagoras  distinguished  between 
Grod  and  nature ;  whUe  Xenophanes,  by  exaggerating, 
confused  this  distinction,  and  resolved  everything  into 
a  single  divine  essence.  He  denied  all  beginning, 
and  therefore  denied  that  anything  could  become  what 
it  had  not  always  been.  The  doctrine  ex  nikilo  nihU 
fit  had  with  him  a  broader  and  deeper  significance 
than  it  received  from  Epicurus,  and  his  Roman  expos- 
itor, Lucretius.  If  nothing  commences  and  nothing 
becomes,  then  all  things  are  eternal,  and  all  things 
are  one.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  thus  asserted 
against  polytheism;  the  individuality  of  the  Deity 
against  the  dualism  of  conflicting  forces.  This  antag- 
onism to  the  current  creed  and  prevalent  speculations 
is  developed  in  his  attacks  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the 
whole  Hellenic  mythology,  and  by  bis  earnest  repudia- 
tion of  all  anthropomorphism.  The  substantial  reality 
of  the  sensible  world  is  necessarily  rejected :  God  and 
the  universe  are  identified,  and  a  close  approximation 
is  made  to  Spinozism,  though  not  without  essential 
differences.  The  only  reality  is  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, aiffiiravrd  re  itvat  vovv  Kai  ^ovrjoiv  (Diogenes 
I^aert.  ix,  xix).  Everything  cognizable  by  the  human 
senses  represents  merely  the  accidents  and  shows  of 
things.  The  sensible  world  is  in  an  unceasing  finx, 
but  the  divine  essence  is  unchanging,  unchangeable, 
unmoving,  incapable  of  being  moved,  impassive,  eter- 
nal, infinite,  though  possessing  spherical  dimensions, 
uncompounded,  one  (a.iStov-diretpov-7rav-6v'iV'/jii~ 
Tpiov  -  aKtvqrov  -  avutivvov  -  avoKytirov  -  avottov  -  ovn 
irepoiovfitvov  ttSiifOVTt  fuyvvfitvov  dfXXy,  Aristot.  De 
Xenoph,  i :  "  unum  esse  omnia,  ncque  id  esse  mutabile, 
et  id  esse  Deum,  neque  natum  umquam,  et  sempiter- 
num,  conglobata  figura,"  Cicero,  il  cat/.  Pr.  ii,  xxxvii.). 
All  change  is  but  apparent — the  restless  play  of  colors 
on  the  surface  of  the  immutable  Exu^tence — the  inces- 
sant agitation  of  the  waves  on  the  bosom  of  the  bound- 
less and  unalterable  deep.  There  is  no  denial  of  tho 
actuality  of  sensible  facts  and  changes ;  there  is  a  de- 
nial of  their  reality ;  they  are  shadows  of  the  eternal, 
the  mists  and  vapors  that  disguise  and  conceal  the  in- 
finite One. 

Unquestionably  there  are  contradictions  involved 
in  this  scheme,  but  the  acceptance  of  antinomies  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  doctrines  of 
Xenophanes.  Naturally  and  necessarily  he  is  brought 
to  declare  all  things  incomprehensible.  Certain  knowl- 
edge is  thus  impossible ;  all  truth  evaporates  into  opin- 
ion; scepticism  is  introduced — the  scepticism  which 
disregards  the  sensible  as  a  delusion — the  scepticism 
which  excludes  the  eternal  and  the  divine  as  unintel- 
ligible, or  the  scepticism  which  regards  truth  as  unat- 
tainable. Thus  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Ele- 
atics  progno.<ticate  the  age  of  the  Sophists,  and  the 
theories  of  the  Epicureans  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the 
Neo-Platonists. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  exact  mode  in  which 
Xenophanes  interpreted  the  order  of  the  sensible  crea- 
tion. The  remarkable  feature  in  his  cosmogony  is 
that  he  anticipated  geology*,  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
some  of  his  deductions.  He  thus  contributed  to  sci- 
ence the  commencements  of  that  marvellous  investi- 
gation, as  IS'thagoras  contributed  the  theory  of  the 
geometrical  harmonies  of  the  universe,  and  divined 
the  Copemican  system.  It  may  appear  a  remarkable 
incongruity  that,  after  identifying  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, and  asserting  the  infinity,  immutability,  and 
eternity  of  the  divine  existence,  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides should  both  have  held  the  periodicity  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world — the  former  by  water,  the  lat< 
ter  by  fire.    This  conclusion  may  have  been  suggested 
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to  the  earlier  philosopher  bj  the  fossil  remains  which 
he  reec^ised  as  aqueous  deposits ;  but  it  also  results 
from  the  dogma  that  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  flux 
except  the  one  eternal  existence.  The  phenomena 
change  recurrently,  the  One  remains  unchanged. 

The  Eleatic  philoeophy,  in  its  first  enunciation,  was 
a  crude  idealism,  extravagant  in  expression,  if  moder- 
ate in  design.  It  was  an  anxious  attempt  to  unite 
the  operation  of  the  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and 
unity  of  the  divine  Intelligence  with  the  recognition 
of  his  continual  support  and  government  of  the  cre- 
ation. It  was  a  protest  alike  against  the  vain  ab- 
stxmctioos,  the  materialistic  tendencies,  and  the  poly- 
theistic creed  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  but  in  the  en- 
deavor to  avoid  popular  and  philosophical  errors,  it  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  became  in  tendency, 
thoagfa  not  in  purpose,  distinctly  pantheistic.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  connection  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creation — ^the  distinction  and  the  union  of 
the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  universe.  To  these 
heights  the  mind  of  man  cannot  soar.  There  is  a  truth 
of  things  sensible  and  a  truth  of  things  spiritual. 
Neither  can  be  saifely  disregarded  or  misapprehended. 
The  world  of  matter,  with  all  its  changes — the  world 
of  mind,  with  all  its  intuitions  and  reasonings,  are  as 
essentially  real  as  the  divine  Being  on  whom  they  de- 
pend. But  what  the  degree  and  mode  of  the  depend- 
ence— ^whenthe  dependence  is  interrupted  and  the  laws 
imposed  upon  creation  come  into  action — what  is  the 
bidden  spring  of  natural  forces,  who  shall  define? 
If  Xenopbanes  ran  into  errors  as  hazardous  as  those 
which  he  resisted,  he  is  entitled  to  indulgent  censure 
wlien  it  is  considered  that  he  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first,  to  introduce  into  Greek  speculation  worthy, 
if  inadequate,  conceptions  of  the  grandeur,  and  gloT}% 
and  ineffable  sovereignty  of  the  divine  Intelligence. 

Parmtmdes, — The  most  Ulnstrious  name  produced 
by  the  Eleatic  School  is  that  of  Parmenides,  the  disci- 
ple, probably,  of  the  founder  of  the  sect.  He  was,  by 
all  accounts,  a  native  of  Elea  (about  586  B.C.),  and 
may  have  furnished,  by  his  birthplace,  the  chief  cause 
for  the  designation  habitually  bestowed  upon  this  type 
of  philosophy.  He  is  frequently  represented  as  the 
fevnder  of  dialectics,  though  this  distinction  is  given 
by  Aristotle  to  his  pupil  Zeno.  He  is,  however,  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  having. given  a  more  logical  de- 
velopment to  the  views  of  his  supposed  teacher.  So 
far  as  any  authoritative  exposition  of  his  doctrines  is 
concerned,  we  are  in  nearly  as  unfortunate  a  position 
as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor.  Insufficient  frag- 
ments of  his  philosophical  poem  are  preserved,  but  the 
reft  of  our  knowledge  must  be  obtained  from  the  po- 
lemics of  his  adversaries,  and  from  the  statements  of 
late  compilers.  He  is  commended  by  Aristotle  for  his 
perspicacity,  and  certainly  gave  greater  coherence  to 
the  system  espoused  by  him.  In  doing  so  he  may 
have  improved  ite  form  at  the  expense  of  its  elevation. 
The  divinity  of  the  universal  Existence  disappears ; 
for  his  point  of  departure  is  not  the  all-embracing  In- 
telligence, but  the  abstract  conception  of  being.  In 
the  main  he  agrees  with  Xenopbanes,  though  he  pre- 
sents his  tenets  in  a  different  order  and  connection. 
He  states  precisely  the  antagonism  between  the  judg- 
ments of  the  senses  and  the  conclusions  of  the  reason, 
bat  he  leaves  it  undeveloped.  This  has  been  regarded 
aa  his  most  important  addition  to  the  Eleatic  meta- 
phyacs,  though  the  principle  is  latent  and  presupposed 
in  the  whole  speculations  of  the  earlier  philosopher. 
The  fundamental  position  of  his  scheme  is  the  contra- 
diction of  en  tit}'  and  nonentity.  What  is  cannot  be 
non-existent;  what  is  non-existent  is  not.  But  ev- 
erytiiiDg  that  is,  exists.  Hence  the  universality  and 
unity  of  existence  must  be  admitted ;  and  as  nothing 
can  spring  from  nothing,  or  proceed  from  non-exist- 
ence to  existence,  all  existence  is  eternal  and  un- 
changeable. There  is  nothing  but  being ;  therefore 
there  is  t^pknum  without  any  vacmmt,  and  all  being  is 


thought  Being  is  limited,  but  limited  only  by  itself, 
and  embodied  in  a  perfect  sphere.  It  is  independent 
of  time,  space,  and  motion,  all  of  which  are  denied  to 
have  any  absolute  existence.  It  is  a  stete  of  ever- 
lasting repose.  All  changes  and  motions  are  apparent 
only ;  they  are  pfiere  semblances.  On  this  system  be- 
ing is  indestructible  —  a  dogma  which  has  returned 
upon  us  unexpectedly  in  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  those  with  whom  he  coincides.  There 
is  no  loss  or  cessation  of  existence,  only  variation  of 
species,  or  change  of  apparent  condition.  Everj'thing 
is  determined  by  an  indwelling  necessity — a  law  which 
is  involved  in  the  existence  by  which  it  is  revealed. 

There  is  a  singular  accordance  in  the  procedure  of 
Parmenides  and  that  of  Des  Cartes.  The  highest 
speculations  of  man  roll,  like  the  world  on  which  he 
dwells,  in  one  self-repeating  orbit  around  the  centre 
of  attraction,  deviating  by  slight  deflections  from  the 
precisely-described  track,  but  never  departing  so  far 
as  to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  course.  Contrast- 
ed but  connected  schemes  of  thought  succeed  each 
other  in  each  revolution  like  the  seasons,  and  all  ^*  lead 
up  the  golden  year." 

In  the  physical  application  of  his  principles  Par- 
menides recurred,  like  Xenopbanes,  to  the  procedure 
of  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean  schools,  admitting  an- 
tegnnistic  elements  and  forces,  whose  collisions  and 
conjunctions  produced  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

In  all  theso  speculations,  one  main  cause  of  bewil- 
derment and  exaggeration  is  the  oscitancy  and  im- 
palpability of  abstract  terms.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  abracadabra  with  which  the  enchantments  are  at- 
tempted. The  perplexity  and  hallucination  resulting 
from  loose  and  elastic  phrases  was  of  course  most  per- 
ilous and  least  suspected  before  logical  science  arose, 
and  before  metaphysicians  distinguished  between  rig- 
orous thought  and  current  expression. 

Such  defects  exposed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides 
to  the  attacks  of  acute  contemporaries,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  precision  in  statement, 
and  to  the  consequent  examination  of  the  strict  import 
of  terms  and  of  the  validity  of  arguments.  Hence 
they  furnished  to  his  disciple  the  occasion  of  inaugu- 
rating logic. 

Zeno. — The  relation  of  Zeno  to  Parmenides  is  the 
most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  filiation  of  the 
Eleatic  School.  He  was  pupil,  friend,  companion,  and 
apologist.  Ho  was  the  only  prominent  member  of  the 
sect  who  was  unquestionably  a  native  of  Elea.  He 
defended  and  explained  the  dogmas  of  his  preceptor; 
but  the  mode  of  his  exposition  led  to  notable  changes 
in  the  career  of  philosophy,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Socratic  irony,  the  Platonic  dialectics,  the  Orga- 
non  of  Aristotle,  and  other  developments  scarcely  less 
importent.  He  became  the  inventor  of  regular  dia- 
lectic procedure;  but  his  claims  in  this  respect  are 
limited  by  the  remarkable  declaration  of  the  Stag}'Tite 
in  regard  to  his  own  labors,  that  his  predecessors  had 
only  furnished  examples  of  the  forms  of  reasoning, 
while  he  had  created  the  art  (Sophist,  Elenck.  sub  fin.). 

Increase  of  logical  precision  may  give  greater  con- 
sistency and  intelligibility  to  a  philosophical  system, 
but  it  renders  its  errors  and  dangers  more  prominent. 
This  was  the  case  with  Zeno's  presentation  of  the 
views  of  Parmenides.  In  urging  the  unreliability  of 
the  senses,  and  of  inferences  from  observation,  he  ar- 
rayed experience  against  reason,  and  denied  the  valid- 
ity of  the  former.  He  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  the  impossibility  of  recognising  in  things  sensible 
the  unity  which  was  alone  real  existence,  and  thus  in- 
vited scepticism  and  provoked  the  age  of  the  Sophists. 

Melissut. — There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Me- 
lissus  of  Samos  was  directly  or  consciously  connected 
with  the  Eleatic  family,  but  he  is  habitually  included 
in  their  number  in  consequence  of  substantial  identity 
of  doctrine.  He  confined  his  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  negative  aspects  of  the  system,  cndeav- 
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oring  to  demonstrate  the  unreality  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  the  iuconsifitency  of  ascribing  time,  motion, 
change,  divisibility  or  limitation  to  the  solitary  Exist- 
ence. In  representing  being  as  infinite,  he  recoiled 
from  the  position  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  and  in 
some  degree  also  from  Xenophanes.  He  differed  from 
them  also  in  asserting  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  gods ;  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  inclined  to 
materidism  in  his  conception  of  the  universal  One. 
The  Eleatlc  idealism  was  thus  verging  towards  the 
form  of  doctrine  propounded  by  Epicurus.  It  had  com- 
pleted its  course,  and  had  swung  round  nearly  to  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  point  where  it  started. 

Whatever  extravagances  may  be  justly  charged 
upon  this  celebrated  school,  its  services  to  speculation 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth  should  be  neither  denied  nor 
underrated.  It  was  surely  a  splendid  and  meritorious 
office,  in  the  dawn  of  systematic  philosophy,  to  awaken 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  recognition  of  the  vain  and 
evanescent  character  of  all  temporal  things ;  to  protest 
against  the  delusions  of  Polytheism ;  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  supreme  and  omnipresent  Intelligence,  per- 
fect in  all  attributes ;  to  unveil  the  everlasting  truth 
which  was  latent,  but  active,  beneath  all  material  and 
transitory  forms ;  and  to  bring  the  reason  of  man  into 
direct  communion  with  the  sovereign  Power  of  the 
universe,  in  which  he  and  all  things  else  **  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  being."  In  discharging  this 
high  function,  the  Eleatics  promoted  physical  specula- 
tion, laid  the  foundations  of  logic,  and  perhaps  of 
rhetoric,  and  introduced  the  argumentative  dialogue 
which  was  employed  with  such  consummate  genius  by 
Plato. 

There  is  a  most  profound  significance  in  the  obser- 
vation  made  by  Aristotle  in  regard  to  Parmenides,  tliat, 
*'  looking  up  to  the  whole  heavens,  he  declared  the  one 
only  Being  to  be  God."  7  his  seems  to  have  been  the 
distinctive  purport  of  the  Eleutic  School,  though  it  was 
soon  obscured,  and  ultimately  discarded ;  but  it  prop- 
agated itself  by  a  secret  growth,  and  allied  itself  with 
other  forms  of  speculation. 

LUeraiure, — Plato,  Sophlsta^  Parmenidet;  Aristotle, 
De  Xenopkatte,  Zenone  et  Gorgia;  Metaphydca^  lib.  i, 
cap.  V ;  Diogenes  LaSrtius ;  Bayle,  D-(A.  Hist,  et  Crit. 
8.  V.  Xenophane  ;  Roschmann,  Disi,  Hitt.  PkUoaoph,  de 
Xenop/ume  (Altona,  1729) ;  Fallebom,  Liber  ds  Xeno- 
j:hane^  Zenone,  Gorgia,  A  rUtoteii  vulgo  tributus,  parlim 
iUiutratus  commentario  (Hal.  1789) ;  Fragments  of 
Xenoph.tnes  and  Parmenides  (Zullichau,  1795);  Van 
der  Kemp,  Parmenides  (EdmsB,  1781);  Gundling,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Philosophg  qf  Parmenides ;  Brandis, 
Comm,  Ekaticarum  pars  i  (Altona,  1813) ;  V,  Cousin^ 
Nouveaux  Essais  PhUosopkiques  (Paris,  1828);  Rosen- 
berg, De  Elealicte  phUos.  primordiis  (Berl.  1829);  Kar- 
sten,  PhU'}soj)horum  Grtec.  veterum  Reliqidas  (Bruxelles, 
1830) ;  Mullach,  AristoteUs  de  Mdisso  lib.  Dispuiafiones 
(Berol.  184G);  Lewes,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (Lond.  1867,  i, 
67  sq.) ;  Ueberweg,  Gesdi.  d.  PhUosophie,  i,  47 ;  and  the 
various  historians  of  Greek  philosophy.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Elea'zar  (Heb.  Elazar\  *^ty^X,  whom  God  has 
helped;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  ^Xial^ap ;  from  the  Gnecizcd 
form  'EXca^apoc  [found  in  Maccabees  and  Josephus], 
came  by  contraction  the  later  name  Aa^a()0Ct  Laza- 
rus), a  common  name  among  the  Hebrews,  Ijeing  borne 
by  at  least  six  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides 
several  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus.  See  also 
Eliezer. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba,  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  who  was  descended  from  Judah,  through 
Pharez  (Exod.  vi,  23;  xxviii,  1;  for  his  descent,  see 
Gen.  xxxviii,  29 ;  xlvi,  12 ;  Ruth  iv,  18,  20).  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Puticl,  who  bore  him  Phinchas 
(Exod.  vi,  25).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
without  children  (Lev.  z,  1 ;  Num.  iii,  4),  Eleazar  was 
appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Levites,  to  have  tlie 
oversight  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sanctuary 


(Num.  iii,  82).  With  bis  brother  Ithamar  he  minis- 
tered as  a  priest  during  their  father's  lifetime,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  their  father  he  was  in- 
vested on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as  the 
successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  high-priest  (Num. 
XX,  28).  B.C.  1619.  One  of  his  first  duties  was,  in 
conjunction  with  Moses,  to  superintend  the  census  of 
the  people  (Num.  xxvi,  8).  He  also  assisted  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Joshua,  and  at  the  division  of  spoil  taken 
from  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxvii,  22 ;  xxxi,  21).  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshuk,  he  took  part  in 
the  distribution  of  the  land  (Josh,  xiv,  1).  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  Josephus 
says  it  took  place  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25- 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  "the  hill  of  Phinehas"  his  son  (Josh, 
xxiv,  88),  where  Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  (^Ant, 
V,  1,  29),  or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath-Phinehaa 
(Gesenius,  Thtsaur,  p.  260,  b).  The  high-priesthood  is 
sai4  to  have  remained  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  until 
the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithmar,  into  whose 
family,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it 
was  restored  to  the  fiimily  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii,  27 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  8 ;  xxiv,  8 ;  1  Kings 
ii,  27 ;  Josephus,  AfU.  viii,  1,  8).— Smith,  s.  v.  See 
High-priest. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Eirjath-jearim,  on  the  "hill" 
(n^^lS;),  who  was  set  apart  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to 

attend  upon  the  arts,  while  it  remained  under  the  roof 
of  his  father  Abtnadab,  after  it  had  been  returned  to 
the  Hebrews  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  1, 2).  B.C. 
1124.  .  His  service  in  this  capacity  was  doubtless  some- 
what irregular,  but  justifiable  under  the  circumstances; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the  priest- 
ly order,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  a  Le- 
vitical  family  (who  were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ark, 
but  had  only  the  general  charge  of  it,  Num.  iii,  81 ;  iv, 
15).  He  seems  to  have  continued  to  exercise  this  sole 
care  of  the  sacred  deposit  for  the  twenty  years  that  In- 
tervened till  the  judgeship  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  Wi,  1), 
although  the  ark  remained  in  the  same  place  much 
longer  (1  Chron.  xiil,  7). 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of  MerarL 
B.C.  cir.  1618.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  **  brethren"  Q. 
e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  21, 22 ;  xxiv,  28). 

4.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  C^nhx-";a),  i.  e. 
possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chron.  viii,  4) ;  one  of  tlie  three  most  eminens 
of  David's  thirty-seven  distinguished  heroes  (1  Chron. 
xi,  12),  who  *'  fought  till  his  hand  was  weary"  in  main- 
taining with  David  and  the  other  two  a  daring  stand 
against  the  Philistines  after  '^the  men  of  Israel  had 
gone  away."  He  was  also  one  of  the  same  three 
when  they  broke  through  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify 
David's  lontang  for  a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  of 
his  native  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9, 10, 13).  B.C. 
cir.  1046.     See  David. 

5.  Son  of  Phinehas,  and  associated  with  the  priests 
and  Levites  in  taking  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels  re- 
stored to  Jerusalem  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  viii,  83). 
B.C.  459.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  one  of  those 
who  encompassed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  their  com- 
pletion (Neh.  xii,  42).  B.C.  446.  It  does  not  appear 
from  these  passages,  however,  that  he  was  necessarily 
a  priest  or  even  a  Levite. 

6.  One  of  the  descendants  (or  citizens)  of  Parosb, 
an  Israelite  (i.  e.  layman)  who  renouncc<l  the  Gentile 
wife  whom  he  had  married  on  returning  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  25).  B.C.  410.  Possibly  ho  is  the  same  with 
No.  5. 

7.  The  first-named  of  the  ''  principal  men  and  learn- 
ed" sent  for  by  Ezra  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Esd.  viii,  43);  evidently  the  Eliezek  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 

8.  According  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  high-priesti 
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bratfaer  and  Boccessor  of  Simon  the  Jost,  and  son  of 
Oniaa  I,  whose  coireapondence  with  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delphw  resnlted  in  the  Septnagint  (q.  v.)  tranBlation 
being  made  (Ant.  xii,  2,  6  sq. ;  4,  4).     See  High- 

rUEST. 

9.  Surnamed  Avaran  (1  Mace,  ii,  5,  Avapdv,  or 
Ai-pdv,  and  so  Joeephos,  Ant,  xii,  6,  1 ;  9,  4.  In  1 
Mace,  vi,  43,  the  common  reading  u  Zavapdv  arises 
either  from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  0,  or 
from  a  false  division  of  'BXfoZapog  Avapdv),  the  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self-de- 
votion in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupator, 
being  crashed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  an  elephant  which 
be  stabbed  under  the  belly  in  the  belief  that  it  bore 
the  king,  B.C.  164  (1  Blacc.  vi,  48  sq. ;  Joeephus,  Ant, 
zii,  19,  4;  War^  i,  1,  5;  Ambrose,  De  offic,  min,  40). 
In  a  fwmer  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  was  appoint- 
ed by  Judas  to  read  "the  holy  book'*  before  the  at- 
tack, and  the  watchword  in  the  fight — "  the  help  of 
God" — waa  his  own  name  (2  Mace,  viii,  28). 

The  surname  "Avaran"  is  probably  connected  with 
Arab,  iatarj  '*  to  pierce  an  animal  behind**  (Michao- 
lifl,  s.  v.).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Rodiger  ^Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab,  khava- 
n»,  **an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the  title  is 
derived  from  his  exploit. 

10.  A  distinguished  scribe  (EXid^apoQ  ,  ,  ,  ru>v 
vpf^rivovrtav  ypa^arLuv,  2  Mace,  vi,  18)  of  great 
age,  who  safiered  mart3Tdom  during  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Maoc.  vi,  1^-31).  B.C.  cir. 
167.  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  constancy 
and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced  considerable 
effect.  Later  traditions  embellished  the  narrative  by 
representini^  Eleazar  as  a  priest  (De  Mace,  5),  or  even 
high-priest  (Grimm,  ad  Mace.  1.  c).  He  was  also 
distinguished  by  the  nobler  title  of  **the  proto-martyr 
of  the  old  covenant,"  "the  foundation  of  martyrdom" 
(Chr}'sost.  Jlom.  3  in  Mace,  init.  Com  p.  Ambrose,  De 
Jacob,  ii,  10).  For  the  general  credibility  of  the  his- 
tory comp.  Grimm,  Exeun,  uber  2  Mace,  vi,  18-viii,  in 
£j«ff.  Ilandb. ;  also  Ewald,  Geich,  iv,  841,  682.  See 
Maccabees. 

The  name  Eleazar  in  8  Mace,  vi  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  this  Antiocbian  martyr,  as  be- 
kniging  to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  suffering,  and 
yet  ''helped  by  God."— Smith,  s.  v. 

11.  The  lather  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas 
Maccabaeus  to  Rome  (1  Mace,  viii,  18).     B.C.  IGl. 

12.  Son  of  Eliud  and  father  of  Matthan,  which  last 
was  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  Christ's  reputed  father 
(Matt,  i,  1 5).     B.C.  cir.  160. 

13.  A  priest  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having 
charge  of  the  Temple  treasures,  who  sought  to  divert 
Crasmis  from  pillaging  the  sanctuary  by  the  largess 
of  a  beam  of  gold  (Ant.  xiv,  7, 1). 

14.  A  son  of  Bo&thufi,  whom  Archclaus  put  into  the 
high-priesthood  in  place  of  his  brother  Joazar,  but  soon 
displaced  bv  Jesus  the  son  of  Sie  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xvii, 
13, 1>. 

15.  Son  of  Ananua  (or  Ananias),  made  high-priest 
in  the  room  of  Ishroael  (son  of  Phabi)  by  Gratus,  who 
deposed  him  after  one  year  in  favor  of  Simon  son  of 
Camithns  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  2,  2).  While  a  youth, 
his  boldness  led  him,  as  prsefect  of  the  Temple,  to  ad- 
vise the  Jews  to  refuse  all  foreign  presents  (Josephus, 
War,  ii,  17,  2).  He  had  been  seized  by  the  Sicarii  as 
a  hustage  for  ten  prisoners  of  their  own  number  (A  nt, 
xz,  9,  3).  He  was  one  of  the  generals  chosen  by  the 
Jews  for  Idumca  during  the  revolt  under  Cestius 
(War,  ii,  20,  4). 

16.  Son  of  Dinsus,  a  robber  who  for  many  years 
iniested  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  whose  troop  was  at 
length  broken  up  by  Cumanus  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  6, 
1).  He  was  himself  captured  by  stratagem  and  sent 
to  Rome  by  Felix  (t&.  8,  5).  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  the  notorious  rebel  commander  of  Massada,  at 
whose  instigation  the  despente  garrison  committed 


suicide  (War,  vii,  8-9;  comp.  Ant.  xx,  1, 1;  War,  ii, 
18,  2). 

17.  A  companion  of  Simon  of  Gerasa ;  sent  by  the 
latter  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  garrison  of  Herodi- 
um  to  capitulate,  but  indignantly  put  to  death  by  them 
(Josephus,  War^  iv,  9,  5). 

18.  A  young  Jew  of  great  valor  in  the  siege  of  Ma- 
chaerus  by  Bassus;  captured  by  Rufus,  but  released 
by  the  Romans  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  6,  4). 

19.  A  Jewish  conjuror  whom  Josephus  speakfl  of 
having  seen  exorcise  diemons  in  the  presence  of  Ves- 
pasian and  his  officers  by  means  of  a  magical  ring 
(^In^  viii,  2,  5). 

20.  A  son  of  Sameas,  and  bom  in  Saab  in  Galilee, 
who  performed  a  heroic  act  of  valor  and  self-devotion 
during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War, 
iii,  7,  21). 

21.  Son  of  Simon,  and  ringleader  of  the  Zealots  in 
the  final  convulsions  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Josephus, 
War,  iv,  4,  1).  He  first  appears  as  possessor  of  a 
large  amount  of  plunder  from  the  Romans  under  Ces- 
tiup,  which  gave  him  control  of  public  affairs  (ib.  ii,  20, 
8).  During  the  siege  by  Titus  he  held  the  Temple 
against  the  other  factions  (ib.  v,  1,  2),  1)eing  supplied 
by  the  sacred  stores  of  provisions  (ib,  8) ;  but  at  length 
he  formed  a  coalition  with  one  of  these  opponents, 
John  of  Gischala,  who  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
eastern  pirt  of  the  city  (ib.  v,  6, 1),  having  lost  his 
vantage  by  a  stratagem  of  the  latter  (ib.  S,  1).  See 
the  f^U  account  under  Jerusalem. 

Bleazar  (in  Armenian  Eghiaxar),  an  Armenian 
patriarch,  was  bom  at  Anthab,  in  Syria.  In  1660, 
David,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  ejected 
from  his  seat,  and  Eleazar  elected  in  his  place.  Ho 
held  this  position  only  for  two  years,  for  in  1662  Phil- 
ip, the  patriarch  of  Etchmiadzin,  and  supreme  head  of 
the  Church,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  ex[)elled  Elea- 
zar, and  consecrated  John  of  Meghin.  who,  in  tum, 
was  soon  ejected  by  the  intrigues  of  Eleazar.  The 
see  then  remained  vacant  for  some  time.  Eleazar 
went  to  Jerusalem,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation 
of  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  Azduadzadur,  who  wished 
his  assistance  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Greeks,  and  prom- 
ised to  make  him  his  successor.  While  residing  in 
the  convent  of  St.  James,  Eleazar  discovered  a  treasure 
of  100,000  pieces  of  gold  and  100,000  pieces  of  silver. 
After  many  troubles  with  Turkish  officials  and  several 
imprisonments,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  convent.  He  built  a  church,  called  after  the 
residence  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenians, 
Etchmiadzin,  and  caused  himself  to  be  elected  inde- 
pendent patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  expelled  in 
1664,  and  again,  after  having  regained  possession  of 
the  dignity,  in  1668,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  per- 
sonal enemy,  Martyr.  The  people,  dissatisfied  with 
this  change,  replaced  Azduadzadur,  after  whose  death 
Eleazar  took  forcible  possession  of  the  patriarchal  see. 
He  maintained  himself  in  this  position  until  1680, 
when,  after  the  death  of  James  IV,  the  patriarch  of 
Etchmiadzin,  he  assumed  the  title  of  patriarch  of  all 
the  Armenians.  A  subsequent  election  confirmed  him 
in  this  position,  and  in  1G82  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Etchmiadzin.  His  chief  aim  as  he&d  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  was  to  put  an  end  to  internal  dissensions. 
He  died  at  Etchmiadzin  in  1691. — Hoefer,  A  our.  Bitg, 
Genirale,  xv,  791.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eleazu'rus  (a  strange  rendering  for  'EX(a(7f/5oc, 
Alex.  MS.  'EXta(T(/3oc,Vulg.  Eliasib),  one  of  the  Levit- 
ical  musicians  who  married  a  Gentilo  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  24) ;  evidently  the 
Eliasuib  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  24). 

Zileot,  a  term  sometimes  applied  in  the  ancient 

Church  (1)  to  the  whole  body  of  baptized  Christians, 

I  who  were  called  dyioi,  kKXiKToi^  taints,  elect ;  (2)  to 

,  the  highest  class  of  catechumens  elected  to  baptism ; 
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(3)  at  other  times  to  the  newly  baptized,  as  especially 
admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  their  profession,  and 
sometimes  called  the  perfect. 

Ascetics,  who  at  one  time  were  considered  the  most 
eminent  of  Christian  professors,  were  called  the  elect 
of  the  e/ec/.— Bingham,  Orig,  EccUs.  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  5. 
8ee  Catechumens. 

Electa  or  Eclecta  ('E«X€CTT/,Auth.  Vers.  "  e/lwrf" 
lady).  According  to  Grotias,Wet8tein,  and  some  oth- 
er  critics,  this  word  is  used  as  a  proper  name  in  the  ad- 
dress of  John's  second  epistle, 'O  Wptafivrtpo^  'EicX«jc- 
Tj  Kvpitf—''  The  Presbyter  to  the  Lady  Eclecta.''  TliU 
meaning  is  advocated  by  bishop  Middleton,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Doctrir^  of  the  Greek  Article  (2d  edit.  Cam- 
bridge, 1828,  p.  626-629).  He  adduces  in  support  of  it 
several  epistolary  inscriptions  from  Basil,  in  which  tho 
name  precedes,  and  the  rank  or  condition  in  lifo  is  sub- 
joined, such  as  EifOTaOitit  iarp*^ — Afoiriy  oo^iory — 
Bo(77rojoi^  t7ri<Tico7ry — Mayirrjfiiavt^  co/iijn:  none  of 
these,  however,  are  purely  honorary  titles.  To  meet 
the  objection  that  the  sister  of  the  person  addressed  is 
also  called  Eclecta  in  verse  13,  he  suggests  that  the 
words  TfjQ  'EicXcKTijfc  are  a  gloss,  explanatory  of  oov. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  a  single 
manuscript ;  and  such  a  gloss,  if  occasioned  (as  bishop 
l^iiddleton  supposes)  by  the  return  to  the  singular 
number,  would  more  naturally  have  been  inserted  af- 
ter 0-6,  in  which  position,  however  unnecessary,  it 
would  at  least  produce  no  ambiguity.  Some  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  adopted  a  mystical  in- 
terpretation, though  contrary  to  the  usu$  loquendi,  and 
to  all  apostolic  usage,  and  suppose  with  Jerome  that 
the  term  UXttcrfi  referred  to  the  Church  in  general, 
or  with  Cassiodorus,  to  some  particular  congregation. 
The  last-named  writer  (born  A.D.  470,  died  562),  in  his 
Complexiones  in  Epistolas^  etc.  (London,  1722,  p.  136), 
says,  "Johannes — electa)  dominse  scribit  ecclesite,  fili- 
isque  ejus,  quas  sacro  fonte  genuerat."  Clemens  Al- 
exandrinus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  Adumbrationesj  at- 
tempts to  combine  the  literal  and  the  mystical  mean- 
ings— "Scripta  vero  est  ad  quandam  Babyloniam  £lcc- 
tam  nomine,  signiiicat  autem  electionem  ecclesisB  sanc- 
t«"  (OpercLt  ed.  Klotz^  iv,  p.  66).  The  Auth.Version 
tittnslates  the  words  in  question  *'M«  elect  lady"  an 
interpretation  approved  by  Castalio,  Beza,  Mill,  Wolf, 
Le  Clerc,  and  Macknfght.  Most  modem  critics,  how- 
ever—  Schleusner  and  Breitschneider,  in  their  lexi- 
cons; Bourger  (1763),  Vater  (1824),  Goschen,  and  Tis- 
chendorf  (1841),  in  their  editions  of  the  N.  Testament ; 
Neandsr  (^Planting  of  the  Churchy  ii,  71),  De  Wette 
(L€hri>ttch,  p.  339),  and  Lilcke  {Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  John,  p.  814-320,  Eng.  transl.) — agree  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  in  making  Kvplg.  a 
proper  name,  and  render  the  words  "to  the  elect  Cyria.'" 
(See  Gruteri /iwcnp^.  p.  1127.)  Lardner  has  given  a 
copious  account  of  critical  opinions  in  his  History  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  c.  xx  (IVbrJfe?,  vi,  284-288). 
— Kitto,  «.  V.  See  also  Heumann,  De  Cyria  (Getting. 
1726) ;  Rittmeier,  De  UXiKry  Kupi>  (Helrast.  1706) ; 
Knauer,  Ueber  UXiicry  Kvpi^  (in  the  Thed.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  vi,  452  sq.);  Amer.  Presb.  Rev.y  Jan.  1867.  See 
John  (Third  Epistle  ok). 

Election  of  Clergy.  How  far  the  people  had  a 
right  in  the  election  of  ministers  in  the  early  Church 
is  a  question  that  has  been  much  disputed. 

1.  The  account  in  Acts  i,  15  of  the  choice  of  an  apos- 
tle in  place  of  Judas  is  cited  as  proof  that  even  the 
apostles  would  not  elect  without  the  voice  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  So  in  the  choice  of  the  deacons 
(Acts  vi),  the  people  "  chose  Stephen  and  set  him  be- 
fore the  apostles.**  On  the  other  hand,  the  apostles 
themselves  appointed  elders,  and  St.  Paul  empowered 
Titus  and  Timothy  to  do  the  same  (Acts  xiv,  23 ;  2 
Tim.  ii,  1 ;  Tit.  i,  5) ;  though  some  interpret  the  word 
Xciporoviir,  in  these  passages,  as  implying  ordination 
only>-and  not  excluding  a  previous  election  by  the 


people.     Compare  also  Acts  xv,  1 ;  1  Cor.  v,2 ;  2  Cor. 
viii,  19. 

2.  Cleniens  Romanus  (f  100)  {Epist.  ad  Corinth.  I. 
§  44)  asserts  that  the  apostles  appointed  bishops  and 
deacons  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church. 
It  is  clear,  from  Clement's  statement,  that  in  his  time 
the  Church  had  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  its  min- 
isters. Cyprian  (f  258)  testifies  to  the  share  of  tho 
people  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  elders,  calling  it 
matter  of  divine  authority  that  "sacerdos  pUbe  pre- 
sente  sub  omnium  ocuUs  deligatur,  et  dignus  atque  ido- 
neus  publico  judicio  ac  testimonio  comprobetur"  (^Epist. 
68).  Bingham  cites  Lampridius  {Vit.Alex.  Sereriy  c. 
45)  as  stating  that  the  emperor  (A.  D.  222-235)  gave 
the  people  a  negative  vote  in  the  appointment  of  proc- 
urator, on  the  express  ground  that  **  what  the  Chris- 
tians did  in  the  election  of  their  priests  and  ministers, 
should  certainly  be  allowed  the  people  in  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  governors  of  provinces." 

3.  Even  after  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  usual  for  the  clergy  or  presbytery, 
or  the  sitting  bishop  or  presbyter,  to  nominate  a  per- 
son to  fill  the  vacant  office,  ai^l  then  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people — not  merely  testimonuil,  but  really  elec- 
tive suflTrages— to  be  taken.  Bingham  sums  up  the 
facts  (On'g.  Eccles.  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii)  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  No  bishop  could  be  obtruded  upon  an  ortho- 
dox people  against  thehr  consent  (in  case  a  majority 
were  heretics  or  schismatics,  the  case  was  otherwise 
provided  for):  when  they  agreed  upon  a  deserving 
bishop,  they  were  usually  gratified  in  their  choice. 
The  emperor  Valentinian  III  held  it  to  be  a  crime  in 
Hilary  of  Aries  that "  he  ordained  bishops  against  the 
consent  and  will  of  the  people."  2.  In  many  cases  the 
voices  of  the  people  prevailed  against  the  nominations 
of  the  bishops.  8.  The  modes  of  voting  illustrate  tho 
power  of  the  people  in  the  elections;  if  they  were 
unanimous  for  or  against  a  man,  they  cried  out  "  wor- 
thy" or  •*  unworthy"  (dfiocdva^toc;  dignus^  iniignus). 
If  they  were  divided,  they  expressed  their  dissent  in 
accusations,  or  even  in  tumults.  There  are  instances 
in  which  persons  were  brought  by  force  to  the  bishop 
to  be  ordained,  or  were  elected  to  the  office  by  accla- 
mation. It  was  decided  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage,  that  as  the  bishop  might  not  elect  clerks  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  clergy,  so  likewise  he  should  se- 
cure the  consent,  co-operation,  and  testimony  of  the 
people.  The  popular  elections,  however,  became  scenes 
of  great  disorder  and  abuse.  A  remarkable  passage 
from  Chrysostom  (De  Sacerd.)  has  been  frequently 
quoted,  and  applies  more  or  less  to  such  elections,  not 
only  in  Constantinople,  but  also  in  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  other  large  cities.  He  says :  "  Go  and 
witness  the  proceedings  at  our  public  festivals,  in 
which,  more  especiall}',  according  to  established  rule, 
the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers  take  place.  You 
will  find  there  complaints  raised  against  the  minbter 
as  numerous  and  as  various  in  their  character  as  the 
multitude  of  thrae  who  are  the  subject  of  Church  gov- 
ernment. For  all  those  in  whom  the  right  of  election 
is  vested  split  into  factions.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  good  understanding,  either  among  themselves,  or 
with  the  appointed  president,  or  with  the  presbytery. 
One  supports  one  man,  and  one  another ;  and  the  rea^ 
son  of  this  is,  that  they  all  neglect  to  look  at  that  point 
which  they  ought  to  consider,  namely,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualifications  of  the  person  to  be  elected. 
There  are  other  points  by  which  their  choice  is  deter- 
mined. One,  for  instance,  says,  *  It  is  necessary  to 
elect  a  person  who  is  of  a  good  family.'  Another 
would  choose  a  wealthy  person,  because  he  would  not 
require  to  be  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  A  third  votes  for  a  person  who  has  come 
over  fh>m  some  opposite  party.  A  fourth  uses  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  a  relative  or  friend ;  while  another 
lends  his  influence  to  one  who  has  won  upon  him  by 
fair  speeches  and  plausible  pretensions."    In  order  to 
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set  aside  these  abases,  some  bidiops  claimed  an  exclu- 
sive light  of  appointing  to  spiritual  offices.  In  this 
my  ihey  gare  offence  to  the  people.  In  the  Latin 
and  African  chnrches  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
greater  simplicity  in  elections  by  introducing  inter- 
veaion  or  *^  visitors/^  This  did  not,  however,  long 
continue.  Another  plan  was  to  rest  the  election  in 
members  of  the  lay  aristocracy.  But  the  determining 
who  these  should  bo  was  left  to  caprice  or  accident ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  right  of  election  was  taken 
oat  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vested  partly  in 
the  hands  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  partly  with  the 
deig}',  who  exercised  their  right,  either  by  the  bish- 
ops, their  suffragans  and  vicars,  or  by  collegiate  meet- 
ings, and  this  very  often  without  paying  any  r^ard  to 
the  Church  or  diocese  immediatelv  concerned.  Some- 
times  the  extraordinary  mode  of  a  bishop's  designating 
his  sDcceasor  was  adopted ;  or  some  one  unconnected 
with  the  diocese,  to  whom  a  doubtful  case  had  been  re- 
ferred for  decision,  was  allowed  to  nominate.  But  in 
these  cases  the  consent  of  the  people  was  presupposed. 
Patronage  has  prevailed  since  the  fifth  century ;  but 
the  complete  development  of  this  system  was  a  work 
of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. — ^Bingham,  Origine»  Ec- 
ckskuHea^  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii ;  Farrar,  JCecieskuticcU  Diet. 
6.  v.;  Riddle,  Oiri^ian  AntiquUUsy  bk.  iii,  chap,  xv; 
Coleman,  ChruHam  Anii^uUies,  chap.  v.  See  Patron- 
age. 

Election  of  Grace.  On  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Election,  see  Arminianism;  Predestixa- 
Tiox.  We  present  here,  I.  A  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine from  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  point  of 
view,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Princeton ;  II. 
A  statement  of  the  doctrine  from  the  Methodist  point 
of  view ;  III.  Some  other  conceptions  of  the  doc- 
trine. 

I.  Ekedonfrom  the  CakuMtie  Point  of  View. — The 
Scriptures  speak,  1st,  of  the  election  of  individuals  to 
office,  or  to  positions  of  honor  and  privilege.  Thus 
Abraham  was  chosen  to  be  the  father  of  the  faith  ftil, 
and  the  depositary  of  the  promise  of  redemption.  Thus 
Jacob  was  chosen,  in  preference  to  Esau,  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  chosen  people.  In  like  manner,  Saul 
was  cho^n  by  God  to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  subse- 
quently David,  and  after  him  Solomon,  were  selected 
f(ff  the  same  high  dignity.  Thus  also  the  prophets, 
and,  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  apostles,  were 
chosen  by  God  for  the  work  assigned  them.  2d.  The 
Bible  speaks  ot  the  election  of  nations  to  special  privi- 
leges. The  Hebrews  were  chosen  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  be  God's  peculiar  people.  To  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  Thev  were  his 
inheritance.  They  received  from  him  their  laws  and 
their  religion,  and  were  under  his  special  guidance 
and  protection.  In  Deut.  vii,  6,  it  is  said,  "  Thou  art 
an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  untc  him- 
self, above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;''  xxxii,  9,  "The  Lord^s  portion  is  his  people; 
Jacob  ii  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  f*  Rom.  ix,  4,  '^  Who 
are  Israelites ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  i^oiy,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  to  the 
law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises."  3d. 
B^dcs  this  election  of  individuals  and  of  nations  to 
external  advantages,  the  Scriptures  ppeak  of  an  elec- 
tion to  salvation :  2  Thess.  ii,  13,  '*  We  are  bound  to 
give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved 
of  the  Lord,  because  Giod  hath  from  the  beginning 
chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

Of  this  election  to  eternal  life  all  Augnstinians  teach, 
j6r0t,  that  its  objects  are  not  nations,  nor  communities, 
nor  elass»  of  persons,  but  individuals.  1.  Because 
neither  the  nations  nor  communities,  as  such,  are 
saved.  God  did  not  choose  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
to  salvation.  Neither  does  he  choose  the  nations  of 
Christendom  to  eternal  life ;  nor  any  organized  Church, 


whether  Papal  or  Protestant.    The  heirs  of  salratiof 
are  individual  men. 

2.  Because  those  chosen  to  salvation  are  chosen  to 
"  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. 
They  are  chosen  *'to  be  holy  and  without  blame  be- 
fore him  in  love"  (Eph.  i,  4).  They  are  elect  accord- 
ing to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Pet.  i,  2).  But 
nations  and  communities  are  not  sanctified,  or  obedi- 
ent, or  unblamable  before  God  in  love. 

8.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  elect  are  always  ad- 
dressed as  individuals.  Paul,  when  writing  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  residing  in  Thessalonica,  sa3'8,  "God 
hath  chosen  you  to  salvation."  Writing  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  ho  says,  "God  hath  chosen  us,"  "having  pre- 
destinated us."  Our  Lord  (John  xiii,  18)  says, "  I  speak 
not  of  you  all;  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen;"  and 
again  (John  vi,  87),  "All  that  the  Father  giveth  me 
shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will 
in  no  wiso  cast  out."  John  xvii,  2,  "Thou  hast  given 
htm  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  Ver.  9,  "  I 
pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  those  which  thou  hast 
given  me."  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  clearly  teach 
that  the  elect  oro  certain  individuals  chosen  out  of  the 
world  to  be  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

Secondly.  Augustlnians  hold  that  the  ground  of  this 
election  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  That  is,  that 
the  reason  why  ons  person  and  not  another  is  chosen 
to  eternal  life  is  to  be  found,  not  in  what  he  is  or  does, 
distinguishing  him  favorably  from  his  fellow -men, 
but  simply  because  so  it  seems  good  in  the  sight  of 
God.  All  being  equally  guilty  and  unworthy,  God, 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  glor}",  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  ends,  choofses  some,  and  not  oth- 
ers, to  be  ves^eb  of  mercy  prepared  beforehand  unto 
glory. 

That  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject  is  argued,  1.  Because  the  Bible  expressly  says 
that  election  is  of  grace  and  not  of  works.  It  is  not 
of  worlcs  means  that  it  is  not  what  a  man  does  that 
determines  whether  he  is  to  be  one  of  the  elect  or  not. 
The  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix,  11,  teaches  that  the  choice  of 
Jacob  instead  of  Esau  was  made  and  announced  before 
their  birth,  "that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to 
election,  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that 
calleth."  It  matters  not  whether  the  election  hero 
spoken  of  be  to  eternal  life  or  to  temporal  advantages. 
The  apostle  refers  to  this  incident  in  proof  of  God*s 
sovereignty,  and  therefore  be  infers  from  it,  "  It  is  not 
of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  showeth  mercy"  (ver.  16).  In  like  manner, 
in  ch.  xi  of  the  same  epistle,  he  refers  to  the  declara- 
tion made  in  the  Old  Test,  to  EUas :  "  I  have  reserved 
unto  myself  seven  thousand  men  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal ;"  and  adds,  "Even  so, 
then,  at  this  present  time  there  is  a  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is 
no  more  of  works ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace" 
(ver.  4-6).  The  mass  of  the  Jews  were  cast  off.  A 
remnant  was  saved.  That  remnant  consisted  of  those 
whom  God  chose.  His  choice  was  a  sovereign  one. 
It  was  of  grace,  and  not  of  works.  It  was  determined 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  not  by  what  the  ob- 
jects of  that  choice  had  done.  Paul  himself  belonged 
to  that  remnant.  He  was  an  illustrious  example  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  election.  He  had  done 
nothing  to  secure  the  favor  of  God.  Ho  was  chosen 
to  eternal  life  not  because  he  repented  and  believed. 
He  was  converted  not  because  he  had  faithfully  used 
the  means  of  securing  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  On  the 
contrary',  he  was  converted  in  the  midst  of  his  wicked 
career  of  persecution.  He  was  brought  to  faith  and 
repentance  because,  as  our  Lord  says,  "  He  was  a  cho- 
sen vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel"  (Acts  ix, 
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15).  Paurs  experience,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  impressed  upon  his  mind  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
He  knew  he  had  been  chosen  not  for,  bnt  notwith- 
standing, his  previous  character  and  conduct.  And 
he  knew  tliat,  had  he  not  been  thus  chosen,  he  would 
have  perished  forever.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  be  valued  this  doctrine,  or  that  he  so  often  refers 
to  himself  as  a  monument  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
election  and  salvation  of  sinners.  In  his  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  after  referring  to  the  £eict  that  he  had 
"  beyond  measure  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,"  he 
adds,  "It  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  g^race,  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me"  (Gal.  i,  15).  See  also  Acts  xxii,  14 ;  1 
Cor.  XV,  9 ;  1  Tim.  i,  15, 16 :  "Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  How- 
beit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  suffering,  for  a  pat^ 
tern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  in  him  to 
life  everlasting."  Nothing  could  have  pained  the 
apostle  more  than  that  any  one  should  attribute  his 
conversion  in  any  form  or  in  any  measure  to  himself. 
His  constant  and  grateful  acknowledgment  was, "  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  The  negative 
statement  that  election  is  *'not  of  works,"  is  often,  as 
in  the  passages  above  cited,  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive assertion  that  it  is  of  grace,  or  due  to  the  sover- 
eign pleasure  of  God. 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  isolated  passages 
that  this  doctrine  is  taught ;  it  is  elaborately  proved 
and  vindicated.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  i,  17-81,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Paul  in  Corinth  had  urged  against  him  that 
he  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  rhetorician;  he 
came  neither  with  "the  wisdom  of  men"  nor  with 
"enticing  words."  Paul's  answer  to  this  objection  is 
twofold.  First,  he  shows  that  philosophy,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  had  never  led  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God  (i,  18-21) ;  secondly,  that  when  the  true  method 
of  salvation  was  revealed,  it  was  rejected  by  the  wise. 
"  Look  at  yonr  calling,  brethren,"  he  says ;  see  whom 
it  is  that  God  bath  chosen.  It  is  not  the  wise,  the  no- 
ble, or  the  great ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish,  the 
weak,  and  the  base.  This  was  done  with  the  design 
chat  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence;  no  man 
was  to  be  allowed  to  refer  his  conversion  to  himself. 
It  is  of  God  ye  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  he  that  glori- 
eth  may  glory  in  the  Lord  (i,  26-81). 

Thus,  also,  in  Eph.  1, 8-6,  the  apostle  reminds  his 
readers  that  God  had  blessed  them  with  every  spirit- 
ual blessing  (v.  8).  This  be  had  done  because  he  had 
chosen  them  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  to  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in 
love  (v.  4).  He  had  thus  chosen  them  to  holiness,  be- 
cause he  had,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  predestined  them  to  the  high  dignity  of  sonship 
(v.  5).  He  had  thus  predestined  them  to  be  his  sons, 
in  order  to  glorify  his  grace  or  unmerited  love  (v.  6). 
In  these  few  verses  the  whole  Augnstinian  doctrine  on 
this  subject  is  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
precision. 

In  the  8th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
design  of  the  apostle  is  to  show  the  security  of  believ- 
ers. Those  who  are  in  Christ  shall  never  be  con- 
demned; because  the}' are  justified;  because  they  have 
the  principle  of  spiritual  life  through  the  indweilling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  because  they  are  the  children  of 
God ;  because  the  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  them ; 
because  those  whom  God  foreknows,  he  predestinates: 
whom  he  predestinates,  he  calls:  whom  he  calls,  he 
justifies :  wtiora  he  justifies,  he  glorifies.  This  is  a 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken.  Those  in  -whom  he 
fixes  his  choice,  he  predestines,  as  said  in  the  Ephe- 
sians,  to  be  his  sons  and  daughters ;  and  those  whom 
he  thus  predestinates,  he  effectually  calls  or  regener- 
ates ;  and  those  whom  he  regenerates,  he  will  certainly 
save.    All  this  the  apostle  confirms  by  a  reference  to 


the  infinite  and  immutable  love  of  God.  "  If  God  sa 
loved  us,"  he  argues,  "that  he  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
fh»ely  give  us  all  things  ?  Who  shall  lay  anything  to 
the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justified. 
Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
riglit  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for 


II 


us. 

It  was  a  natural  objection  to  the  apostle's  doctrine 
that  God  had  rejected  the  Jews  and  called  the  Gen* 
tiles ;  that  it  involved  a  violation  of  his  promise  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  To  this  objection  he  gives,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Komans,  a  twofold 
answer.  The  one  is,  that  the  promise  of  salvation  per- 
tained not  to  the  natural,  but  to  the  spiritual  children 
of  Abraham ;  not  to  the  'IirpaiyX  Kara  trdpKa^  but  to 
the  *l(rpari\  kotA  irvivfia.  The  other  is,  that  God  acts 
as  a  sovereign  in  the  dispensation  both  of  temporal  and 
of  spiritual  blessings.  This  he  illustrates  in  the  choice 
of  Isaac  instead  of  Ishmael,  and  of  Jacob  instead  of 
Esau.  Besides,  he  expressly  claims  this  prerogative, 
saying  to  Moses,  **  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion." 

To  the  objection  that  it  is  unjust  thus  to  dispense  or 
withhold  mercy  at  his  own  good  pleasure,  Paul's  an- 
swer is,  that  any  attribute  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe 
to  God,  and  any  prerogative  which  he  actually  exer- 
cises, we  must  admit  rightfhlly  to  belong  to  him.  If 
God,  in  his  Word,  claims  this  prerogative  of  having 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  if  he  actually 
exercises  it  in  his  providence,  and  in  the  dispensation 
of  his  grace,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  deny  or  to  protest. 
The  judge  of  all  the  earth  must  do  right. 

Besides,  as  the  inspired  writer  continues  his  argu- 
ment, if  the  potter  has  the  right  of  the  same  mass  of 
clay  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dis- 
honor, has  not  the  infinite  God  the  same  right  over  his 
fallen  creatures  ?  Can  any  one  complain  if,  to  mani- 
fest his  mercy,  he  saves  some  of  the  guilty  children  of 
men,  and  to  manifest  his  justice  he  allows  othen  to 
bear  the  just  recompense  of  their  sins  ?  This  is  only 
doing  what  every  good  and  wise  human  sovereign  is 
expected  and  required  to  do. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  character  of  the 
apostle's  doctrine  is  determined  by  the  objections  to 
it.  Had  he  taught  that  God  chooses  as  vessels  of 
mercy  those  who  he  foresees  will  believe,  and  leaves 
to  perish  those  who  he  foresees  will  reject  the  Gospel, 
there  had  been  no  pretext  for  the  charge  of  injustice. 
It  was  because  he  taught  that  God  gave  repentance 
and  faith  to  some  and  not  to  othws  that  his  opponents 
charged  him  with  teaching  what  was  inconsistent  with 
impartial  justice  on  the  part  of  God. 

8.  That  God  is  sovereign  in  the  election  of  the  heirs 
of  salvation  is  plain,  because  men  are  chosen  to  holi- 
ness ;  faith  and  repentance  are  gifts  of  God,  and  fruits 
of  his  Spirit.  If  it  is  election  to  salvation  which  se- 
cures repentance  and  faith,  repentence  and  faith  can- 
not be  the  ground  of  election,  llie  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture already  quoted  distinctly  assert  that  election  pre- 
cedes and  secures  the  exercise  of  faith.  In  Eph.  i,  4, 
it  is  said,  We  were  chosen,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  to  be  holy.  In  chap,  ii,  8,  of  the  same  epistle, 
it  is  said,  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God ;"  and  in  v.  10,  that 
we  were  foreordained  unto  good  works.  In  Colos- 
sians,  faith  is  said  to  lie  "  of  the  operation  of  God"  (ii, 
12).  In  Eph.  i,  19,  it  is  referred  to  "  the  mighty  pow- 
er  of  God,"  which  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  ftrom  the  dead.  In  1  Pet.  i,  2,  it  is  said,  we  are 
elected  "unto  obedience  and  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  Vocation,  that  is,  regenera- 
tion, the  fruite  of  which  are  faith  and  holy  living,  fol- 
lows election,  as  teught  in  Rom.  viii,  80,  "  whom  he 
did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called."  In  a  preceding 
verse  of  that  chapter,  it  is  said,  we  are  predestinated 
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^  to  be  confonned  to  the  image  of  his  Son.**  But  con- 
fonnitr  to  the  image  of  Christ  includes  all  that  is  good 
in  US.  Christ  was  exalted  **  to  give  repentance  and 
forgiveness  of  sin**  (Acts  v,  81).  "If  God  peradven- 
tcre  vill  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging 
of  the  troth**  (2  Tim.  ii,  25).  "  Hearken,  my  beloved 
brethren,  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world 
to  be  rich  in  faith**  (James  ii,  5).  "  It  is  of  him  ye  are 
in  Christ  Jesus*'  (1  Cor.  i,  80).  It  is,  however,  un- 
neoesssry  to  muldply  quotations.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  the  doctrine  that  regeneration  is  the  gift  of  God ; 
that  all  holy  exercises  are  due  to  the  working  of  his 
Spirit  All  Christians  recognise  this  truth  in  their 
prayers.  They  pray  earnestly  for  the  conversion  of 
those  dear  to  them.  This  takes  for  granted  that  God 
can  and  does  change  Uie  heart ;  that  all  that  pertains 
to  salvation,  the  means  as  wdl  as  the  end,  are  his 
gifts.  If  he  gives  us  repentance — if  the  fact  be  due  to 
him  that  we,  and  not  others,  turn  from  our  sins  to  the 
living  God,  then  surely  he  does  not  choose  us  and  not 
others  because  of  such  repentance. 

4.  Salvation  is  by  grace.    Grace  is  not  mere  benev- 
dence,  nor  is  it  love  in  the  form  in  which  God  loves 
the  holy  angels.     It  is  love  to  the  unholy,  the  guilty*, 
to  enemies.     It  is  mysterious  love.    It  is  compared  to 
the  instinctive  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  which  is 
mdependent  of  its  attractions.     This  is  the  most  won- 
derful, and,  perhaps,  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  known 
attributes  of  God.    We  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
special  object  of  the  redemption  of  man  was  the  reve- 
lation of  this  divine  perfection ;  it  was  for  the  manifes- 
tation  "of  the  glory  of  the  riches  of  his  grace"  (Eph. 
i,  6).    He  hath  quickened  us,  raised  us  up,  made  us  sit 
in  heavenly  places,  "that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might 
show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness 
to  us  through  Christ  Jesus**  (Eph.  ii,  5-7).     Such  be- 
ing the  design  of  redemption,  it  must,  in  all  its  stages, 
be  a  work  of  grace.     It  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  re- 
demption was  provided  for  man  and  not  for  angels ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  God  gave  his  Son  for  our 
salvation.    To  make  the  mission  of  Christ  a  matter  of 
justice,  something  to  which  our  fallen  race  had  a 
righteous  claim,  would  alter  the  whole  character  of  the 
Bible.     The  incarnation,  sufferings,  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  are  everywhere  set  forth  as  manifestations 
of  the  unmerited  and  infinite  love  of  God.     But  if  a 
matter  of  grace  that  salvation  was  provided  for  the 
children  of  men,  it  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation  was  communicated 
to  some  and  not  to  others — to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the 
Gentiles.     It  is  of  grace  that  any  sinner  is  justified, 
that  he  is  sanctified  and  saved.    From  first  to  last  sal- 
vation is  of  grace.    To  introduce  the  element  of  works 
or  merit  into  any  part  of  the  plan  vitiates  its  charac- 
ter.    It  is  expressly  taught  that  regeneration  or  con- 
▼ernon,  the  fact  that  one  man  is  converted  and  not 
another,  is  a  matter  of  grace.    This  is  what  the  apostle 
spedaUy  insists  upon  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Corin- 
thisns,  already  referred  to.    He  calls  upon  his  readers 
to  look  at  their  calling,  to  see  who  among  them  were 
called.     It  was  not  the  wise  or  the  great,  but  the  fool- 
ish and  the  insignificant,  whom  God  chose,  for  the  very 
purpose  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.     It 
was  necessary  that  the  subjects  of  salvation  should 
feel  snd  acknowledge  that  they  were  saved  by  grace ; 
that  it  was  not  for  any  merit  of  their  own,  not  for  any- 
thing favorably  distinguishing  them  from  others,  but 
simply  that  God,  and  the  riches  and  sovereisnty  of  his 
grtee,  should  be  magnified  in  them.    Such  is  the  form 
of  apostolic  Christianity,  and  such  is  the  form  in  which 
it  reveals  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.     His 
theory  may  be  one  thing,  but  his  inward  and,  it  may 
be  added,  his  delightful  consciousness  is  that  he  owes 
his  salvation  to  the  grace  of  God  alone. 

5.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  so  related  that  one 
of  necessity  implies  others.  If  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  men,  «ince  the  Fall,  are  bom  in  a  state  of  sin  and 


condemnation,  and  are  spiritually  dead  until  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  if  this  deatli  in  sin  involves  en- 
tire helplessness,  or  inability  to  any  spiritually  good ; 
if  regeneration,  or  effectual  calling,  is  effected,  not  by 
the  moral  influence  of  the  truth,  or  by  those  divine  in-- 
fluences  common  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  but  "  by 
the  mighty  power  of  God,'*  then  of  necessity  the  call* 
ing  and  consequently  the  election  of  those  who  are 
saved  is  a  matter  of  sovereignty.  If  Christ,  when  on 
earth,  raised  some  fh>m  the  dead  and  not  others,  it 
was  not  anything  in  the  state  of  one  dead  body  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others  which  determined  which  should 
rise  and  which  should  remain  in  their  graves.  As 
this  connection  between  doctrines  exists,  all  the  evi- 
dence which  the  Bible  contains  of  one  of  the  truths 
just  mentioned  is  so  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
others. 

6.  The  system  of  doctrine  with  which  these  views  are 
connected  is  frequently  designated  as  Pauline.  But 
this  is  a  misnomer.  Although  clearly  taught  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  these  views  are  far  ftom  being  peculiar  to 
his  writings.  They  not  only  pervade  the  Scripture?, 
but  were  inculcated  with  greater  solemnity,  cleamefs, 
and  frequency  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself  than  by 
any  other  of  the  messengers  of  God.  He  constantly 
addressed  men  as  in  a  hopeless  and  helpless  state  of 
sin  and  misery,  fVom  which  nothing  but  the  almighty 
power  of  God  could  deliver  them.  Of  the  mass  of 
mankind  thus  lying  under  the  just  displeasure  of 
God,  he  speaks  of  those  whom  the  Father  had  given 
him,  who  should  certainl}''  come  to  him,  and  whom  he 
would  without  fail  bring  into  his  heavenly  kingdom. 
He  constantly  refers  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  as 
the  only  assignable  reason  why  one  is  saved  and  not 
another.  "  Many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Elias  ....  but  unto  none  of  them  wr.s  Elias  sent 
save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman,  and 
she  was  a  widow.  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in 
the  time  of  EHseus  the  prophet,  and  none  of  them  was 
cleansed  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian"  (Luke  iv,  25-27). 
"  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee, 
0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father ;  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight'*  (Matt,  xi,  25,  26).  "To 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  to  others  in  parables ;  thit  seeing  they 
might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  mif;ht  not  under- 
stand" (Luke  viii,  10).  "  All  that  the  Father  hath 
given  me  shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  .  .  .  And  this  is  thu 
Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he 
bath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  hut  raise  it  up 
again  at  the  last  day"  (John  vi,  87,  89).  "No  man 
can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  draw  him ;  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day"  (v.  44).  "No  man 
caii  come  to  me  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Father"  (v.  65).  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world**  (John  xv,  19).  "  Ye  be- 
lieve not  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said 
unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eter- 
nal life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which 
gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  b  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and  my 
Father  are  one"  (John  x,  26-28).  "  Thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him"  (John  xvii, 
2).  "Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me" 
(v.  6).  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which 
thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine"  (v.  9).  "Holy 
Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me"  (v.  11).  "  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also,  whom  thon  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I 
am."  Our  Ixird  thus  teaches  that  those  who  are  saved 
are  certain  sersons  chosen  out  of  the  world  and  given 
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iD  him  by  the  Father ;  that  those  thus  given  to  him 
certainly  come  to  him ;  that  this  certainty  is  secured 
by  the  drawing  of  the  Father ;  and  that  those  thoa 
given  to  him  are  certainly  saved. 

7.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  truth  and 
Christian  experience.  The  one  accords  with  the  other. 
What  the  Bible  teaches  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the 
believer  feels  to  be  true  concerning  himself.  What  it 
teaches  of  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of  the  sin- 
ner, his  own  experience  teaches  him  to  be  true ;  what 
is  said  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  faith  answers  to 
what  he  finds  in  his  own  heart  If,  therefore,  the  Bi- 
ble teaches  .that  it  is  of  Grod,  and  not  of  himself,  that 
the  believer  a  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  he,  and  not  oth- 
ers, repent  and  believe;  that  he  has  been  made  to 
hear  the  divine  voice,  while  others  remain  deaf— this 
will  find  a  response  in  the  bosom  of  the  experienced 
Christian.  We  consequently  find  all  these  truths  im- 
pressed upon  the  common  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
as  it  finds  expression  in  its  liturgies,  its  prayers, 
praises,  and  confessions.  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us, 
O  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory,*'  is  the  spon- 
taneous language  of  the  believer's  heart.  It  is  not  in 
experimental  religion,  in  the  theology  of  the  heart, 
that  the  children  of  God  differ,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  the  understanding  undertakes  to  reduce  these 
facts  of  Scripture  experience  to  logical  consistency. 

8.  As  there  is  this  correspondence  between  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  and  religious  experience,  there  Is  a 
like  analogy  between  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
dispensations  of  his  £^ace.  He  is  not  more  sovereign 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  It  is  of  him  that  we 
wore  born  in  a  Christian  land  and  not  heathendom ; 
among  Protestants  instead  of  in  Spain  or  Italy;  of 
Christian  parents  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  in- 
stead of  being  the  children  of  the  irreligious  and  im- 
moral. It  is  the  "  Lord  that  maketh  poor  and  maketh 
rich;  he  bringeth  low  and  lifteth  up"  (1  Sam.  ii,  7). 
"  God  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another"  (Psa. 
Ixxv,  7).  *'  It  is  he  giveth  power  to  get  wealth"  (Deut. 
viii,  18).  ^'  He  giveth  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowl- 
edge to  them  who  know  understanding"  (Dan.  ii,  12). 
**The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wills'*  (iv,  17).  The  Bible 
is  full  of  this  doctrine.  God  governs  all  his  creatures 
and  all  their  actions.  "  He  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  (£ph.  i,  11).  This  is  a 
truth  of  even  natural  religion ;  aUeast  it  is  recognised 
by  all  Christians.  They  pray  for  favorable  seasons, 
for  protection  from  disease  and  accident,  «nd  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.  When  the  pestilence  sweeps 
over  the  laud,  and  one  is  taken  and  another  left,  we 
all  say,  *'  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  right 
in  his  sight."  All  that  Augustinians  teach  concern- 
ing election  is,  that  God  acts  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace  as  he  does  in  his  providential  government  of  the 
world.  If  sovereignty  bo  consistent  with  justice  and 
goodness  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  in  the  other. 

The  difficulty  which  is  usually  felt  on  this  subject 
arises  from  looking  at  only  one  aspect  of  the  case.  It 
is  true  that  God  gives  health,  wisdom,  riches,  power, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  saving  grace,  and  life  ev- 
erlasting, according  to  his  good  pleasure.  He  exer- 
cises the  prerogative  of  having  mercy  upon  whom  he 
will  have  mercy.  It  is  true  that  what  in  &ct  occurs 
God  intended  to  permit.  Although  he  can,  as  all 
Christians  admit,  control  the  acts  of  Aree  agents,  he 
permitted  the  fall  of  man.  He  permits  the  present 
amount  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  world.  If  so  be  that 
multitudes  perish  in  their  sins,  it  is  undeniable  that 
God  intended,  for  wise  reasons,  to  permit  them  to  per- 
ish. While  all  this  is  true,  it  is  no  less  true  that  he 
never  interferes  with  the  free  agency  of  his  rational 
creatures.  If  a  man  of  the  world  determines  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  end  of  his  life,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  in  forming  that  determination.  If  he  de- 
termines by  diligence  and  honesty  to  accomplish  his 


object,  or  if  he  chooses  to  resort  to  deceit  and  Araod, 
he  is  in  both  cases  tree  and  responsible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  determines  to  make  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  and  the  service  of  Christ  the  great  end  of  his  l)e- 
ing,  he  also  is  perfectly  free  in  the  choice  he  makes. 
If  God  makes  him  willing,  he  does  not  act  unwillingly. 
Paul  was  never  more  free  in  his  life  than  when  he 
made  a  complete  surrender  of  himself  to  Christ,  say- 
ing, "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  mo  to  do?"  No 
man,  we  may  well  believe,  ever  sought  Christ  with 
the  diligence  and  constancy,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Gospel,  which  the  men  of  the  world  exhibit  who  fiiiled 
of  being  saved.  All  who  perish  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  perish  because  they  deliberately  prefer 
the  world  to  God. 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  in  question  arises 
from  the  &ct  that,  in  the  present  state  of  human  na- 
ture, if  God  by  his  almighty  power  did  not  convert 
some  from  the  error  of  their  way,  no  man  would  be 
saved.  If  he  left  all  to  themselves,  and  to  those  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  common  to  all  who  bear  the  Gos- 
pel, all  would  continue  in  their  sins.  Had  not  Christ 
by  his  omnipotence  healed  some  lepers,  none  would 
have  been  healed ;  had  he  not  opened  some  sightless 
03*08,  all  the  blind  would  have  continued  in  darkness. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine  that  we  are  en- 
tirely helpless  in  our  sin  and  guilt,  lying  at  the  mercy 
of  God,  is  to  lead  us  to  cast  ourselves  at  his  feet,  say- 
ing, God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners !  As  the  deaf,  and 
blind,  and  leprous,  under  a  sense  of  helplessness  and 
miser}',  crowded  to  Christ  for  healing,  so  souls  bur- 
dened with  the  leprosy  of  sin  are  constrained  to  look 
to  him  for  help,  and  those  who  come  to  him  hft  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out.     (C.  H.) 

IL  The  Doctrine  of  Election  from  the  Methodist  Pokd 
of  View, — 1.  John  Wesley  sums  up  his  view  of  elec- 
tion as  follows:  **I  believe  it  commonlj'  means  one 
of  these  two  things :  (1.)  A  divine  appointment  of  some 
particular  men  to  do  some  particular  work  in  the 
world.  And  this  election  I  believe  to  be  not  only  per- 
sonal, but  absolute  and  unconditional.  Thus  Cyrus 
was  elected  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  St  Paul,  with 
the  twelve,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  I  do  not  find 
this  to  have  any  necessaiy  connection  with  eternal 
happiness.  Nay,  it  is  plain  it  has  not ;  for  one  who 
is  elected  in  this  sense  may  yet  be  lost  eternally. 
*Have  I  not  chosen  (elected)  you  twelve,'  saith  our 
Lord,  *  yet  one  of  you  hath  a  devil  ?'  Judas,  yon  see, 
was  el^ed  as  well  as  the  rest ;  yet  is  his  lot  with  tho 
devil  and  his  angels.  (2.)  I  believe  election  means, 
seooiK%,  a  divine  appointment  of  some  men  to  eternal 
happiness.  But  I  believe  this  election  to  be  condi- 
tional, as  well  as  the  reprobation  opposite  thereto.  I 
believe  the  eternal  decree  concerning  both  is  express- 
ed in  these  words :  *  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ; 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'  And  this  de- 
cree, without  donbt,^God  will  not  change,  and  man 
cannot  resist.  According  to  this,  all  true  beUever$  are 
in  Scripture  termed  elect ;  as  all  who  continue  in  unbc' 
lirftLiBti  so  long  properly  reprobateaj  that  is,  unc^proned 
of  God,  and  without  ditcemmeni  touching  the  things 
of  the  Spirit.  Now  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  pres- 
ent at  once,  who  sees  all  eternity  at  one  view,  *  calleth 
the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were,'  the  things 
that  are  not  as  yet  as  though  they  were  now  subsist- 
ing. Thus  he  calls  Abraham  *  the  father  of  many  na- 
tions* before  even  Isaac  was  bom.  And  thus  Christ 
is  called  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  though  he  was  not  slain,  in  fiict,  till  some 
thousands  of  years  after.  In  like  manner  God  calleth 
true  believers  *  elect  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,* 
although  they  were  not  actually  elect  or  believers  till 
many  ages  after,  in  their  several  generations.  Then 
only  it  was  that  they  urere  actually  elected  when  they 
were  made  *tbo  sons  of  God  by  faith.'  Then  were 
they  in  fact  chosen  and  taken  out  of  the  world; 
'  elect,'  saith  St.  Paul,  '  through  belief  of  the  truth  ;* 
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Iff,  as  St.  Peter  ezpresies  it,  'elect  according  to  the 
teekjiowledge  of  God,  tbroogh  Banetificetion  of  the 
Sjurit'  This  electicm  I  as  firmly  believe  as  I  belie ve 
the  Scripture  to  be  of  God.  But  unconditional  eleo- 
tkm  I  cannot  believe ;  not  only  because  I  cannot  find 
it  m  Scripture,  bot  also  (to  waive  all  other  oonsiden- 
tioBi)  becaose  it  neoeasarily  implies  unconditional  rep- 
robation. Find  out  any  election  which  does  not  imply 
reprobation,  and  I  will  gladly  agree  to  it.  But  repro- 
bi^n  I  can  never  agree  to  while  I  believe  the  Scrip- 
tares  to  be  of  God,  as  being  utterly  irreconcilable  to 
the  whole  scope  of  the  OM  and  Kew  Testaments" 
(  WoriM,  N.  Y.  ediUon,  vi,  28,  29). 

2.  The  following  summary  statement  is  from  the 
Bev.Dr.Whedon:  "All  God's  choices  are  elections. 
Some  of  these  elections  are  unconditional,  viz.  those 
which  relate  to  material  objects,  the  absolute  disposing 
of  which  violates  no  free  agency.  But  tliere  is  also 
a  class  t>f  conditional  elections  or  predeterminations 
by  God,  which  are  so  £ir  contingent  as  that  they  are 
cooditioned  upon  the  actnal  performance  of  certain  tree 
acts  by  the  finite  agent  as  foreseen.  Those  free  acts, 
reqoired  by  God  as  conditions  to  this  election,  are  by 
divine  grace  placed  in  the  power  of  every  responsible 
agent,  so  that  the  primary  reason  why  any  are  not 
elected  is  that  they  do  not  exercise  their  power  of 
meeting  tfaoee  conditions.  And  since  every  responsi- 
ble agent  has  the  power  to  make  his  own  calling  and 
election  sore,  and  every  elect  person  has  full  power  to 
rqect  the  conditions,  so  it  is  not  true  that  the  number 
of  the  elect  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 
Every  man  has  gracious  powers  to  be  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  etenaal  purpose  of  God.  All  men  may  be 
laved.  Every  individual,  by  grace  divine,  may  place 
himsdf  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  chosen  fh)m 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  reprobates 
are  those  who,  abusing  the  conferred  grace  of  God,  re- 
using the  Holy  Spirit,  reject  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion, and  so  fail  to  present  the  necessary  tests  to  their 
election.  The  elect  are  chosen  unto  good  works,  to 
holy  fiutb,  to  pevsevering  love,  to  a  foil  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  during  their  probationary 
tife,  and  upon  their  full  performance  of  this  their  work 
and  mission,  they  attain,  through  grace  divine,  to  a 
rich,  unmerited  salvation"  {BibUoiheca  Sacra,  April, 
laes,  p.  268). 

3.  The  following  statement  and  ai  gument  is  chiefly 
abridged  from  Watson,  Thedoffical  JntiUvtes,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
xxvi.  Three  kinds  of  election  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tnre,  viz. : 

i.  The  dedion  ofmdimduali  to  perform  tomeparticn- 
lor  mrviotf  which  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
their  sidvaUon.  Gyms  was  God's  chosen  servant  to 
promote  the  rebuilding  of  his  Temple.  The  apostles 
of  our  Lord  were  elected  to  their  office :  *'  Have  I 
not  chosen  you  twelve  ?"  This  was  an  act  of  sover- 
eign choice  for  which  Christ  gave  no  reason.  He 
made  no  apologies  to  those  disciples  who  were  not 
chosen,  and  he  never  allowed  any  one  who  had  the 
call  to  refer  to  anything  meritorious  in  himself  as  the 
cause.  He  is  the  Lord  of  his  Charch.  Great  mis- 
chief has  been  done  by  confounding  this  election  to 
office,  which  in  its  nature  must  by  unconditional,  with 
personal  election  to  salvation,  dependent  upon  fiuth 
and  perseverance.  St.  Paul  had  an  anconditional  elec- 
tion to  the  same  office  from  which  Judas  fell.  He  was 
a  '^chosen"  vessel  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

ii.  The  second  kind  of  election  is  that  o^  commiiiM- 
tMt  or  bodies  of  people  to  enttnenf  reUgunu  privUege»  to 
acccmplish,  through  their  means,  the  merciflil  purp(^ 
MS  of  God  in  benefiting  other  nations.  This  was 
ODce  applicable  to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  now  to  the  Chris- 
tiaiu.  **  You  only  have  I  chosen  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth."  **  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee 
to  tie  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  people 
that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  fact  may 
in  part  account  for  the  fircqaent  and  familiar  use  of 
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the  terms  efecf,  cAoten,  and  jMCuJior  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, when  the  apostles  are  writing  to  the  churches. 
This,  however,  does  not  explain  fblly  the  reason  for 
the  use  of  these  terms.  The  abrogation  of  the  church' 
itaie  of  the  Jews,  and  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  an 
equality  with  Jews  as  the  people  of  God,  will  account 
for  the  adoption  of  this  phraseology,  The  reason  of 
their  peculiar  existence  as  a  nation  ceased  with  the 
coming  of  Christ,  for  he  was  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel. 
There  was  a  new  election  of  a  new  people  of  God,  to 
be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue  of  their  natural 
descent,  but  by  £uth  in  Christ ;  and  of  Gentiles  of  all 
nations,  also  believers,  and  placed  on  an  equal  ground 
with  the  believing  Jews  (see  Rom.  xi).  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  what  is  the  import  of  the  *  calling' 
and  '  election*  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  not  the  calling  and 
the  electing  of  one  nation  in  particular  to  succeed  the 
Jews,  but  it  was  the  calling  and  the  electing  of  believ- 
ers in  all  nations,  wherever  the  Goopel  should  bo 
preached,  to  bo  in  reality  what  the  Jews  typically, 
and  therefore  in  an  inferior  degree,  had  been — the  vis- 
ible Church  of  God,  *his  people,'  under  Christ  'the 
head  ;*  with  an  authenticated  revelation ;  with  an  ap- 
pointed ministry,  never  to  b6  lost;  with  authorized 
worship ;  with  holy  days  and  festivals ;  with  instituted 
forms  of  initiation;  and  with  special  protection  and 
fSsvor. 

Now  what  were  the  effects  of  this  election  ?  (1.) 
Plainly  the  ancient  election  of  the  Jews  to  be  God's 
peculiar  people  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  every 
Jew  individually,  nor  did  it  exclude  the  non-elect  Gen- 
tiles ttom.  adequate  means  of  salvation ;  nay,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gentiles — to  restrain  idolatry  and  diffuse  spiritual 
troth.  (2.)  As  to  the  election  of  the  Christian  Church, 
it  does  not  infallibly  secure  the  salvation  of  every 
member  of  the  Church,  nor  does  it  conclude  anything 
against  the  saving  mercy  of  God  being  still  exereised 
as  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  Chureh ;  nar,  the  very 
election  of  Christians  (who  are  the  **  salt*'  of  the  earth) 
is  intended  to  bring  those  who  are  still  in  ^  the  world" 
to  Christ. 

This  collective  election  is  often  confounded  by  Cal- 
vinists  with  personal  election.  This  is  especially  done 
in  the  interpretation  of  Panrs  argument  in  Romans 
ix-xi.  Bot  a  just  exegesis  of  these  chapters  shows 
that  they  can  be  interpreted  only  of  collective  elec- 
tion, not  of  personal  election  (see  the  full  examin- 
ation of  this  in  Watson,  Institutes,  ii,  312-325).  The 
apostle  does,  indeed,  treat  of  unconditional  election  in 
this  discourse,  but  it  is  of  unconditional  collective  elec- 
tion. 

iii.  The  third  kind  h  personal  election  of  indiriduals 
to  be  the  children  of  God,  Our  Lord  says,  *'  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world."  St.  Peter  says,  **  Elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  Then  elec- 
tion must  take  place  in  time,  and  must  be  subsequent 
to  the  administration  of  the  means  of  salvation.  The 
'*  calling"  goes  before  the  **  election,"  and  the  "  uprink- 
ling  of  the  blood  of  Christ"  before  that  *^  sanctifica- 
tion" through  which  they  become  "the  elect"  of  God. 
In  a  word,  "  the  elect"  are  the  body  of  true  believers ; 
and  personal  election  into  the  family  of  God  is  through 
personal  faith.  All  who  truly  believe  are  elected; 
and  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  sent  have,  through  the 
grace  that  accompanies  it,  the  power  to  believe  placed 
within  their  reach ;  and  all  such  might,  therefore,  at- 
tain to  the  grace  of  personal  election.  The  doctrine 
of  personal  election  is  therefore  brought  down  to  its 
true  meaning.  Actual  election  cannot  be  eternal ;  for 
from  eternity  the  elect  were  not  actually  chosen  out 
of  the  world,  and  from  eternity  they  could  not  be 
**  sanctified  unto  obedience."     The  phrases '*  eternal 
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election''  and  "  eternal  decree  of  election'*  can  there- 
fore mean  only  *'an  eternal  purpose"  to  elect,  a  par- 
pose  formed  in  eternity  to  choose  and  sanctify  in  Ume 
**by  the  Spirit  and  the  blood  of  Jesus."  But  when 
Galvinists  graft  on  this  the  doctrine  that  Grod  hath 
from  eternity  chosen  in  Christ  unto  salvation  a  set 
number  of  men  {ceriam  quorundam  hommium  mulHtudi- 
nem)  unto  holiness  and  eternal  life,  without  cause  or 
condition  except  his  arbitrary  will,  they  assert  a  doc- 
trine not  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  has  two 
parts :  (1)  the  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  of 
men,  which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished ;  (2)  this 
choice  is  unconditionaL  Let  us  consider  these  two 
points. 

a.  As  to  the  choosing  of  a  determinale  manber  of  men, 
it  is  allowed  by  Galvinists  that  they  have  no  express 
scriptural  evidence  for  this  tenet.  And,  (1.)  As  to 
God's  eternal  purpose  to  elect,  we  know  nothing  except 
fh>m  revelation,  and  that  declares  (a)  that  he  willeth 
aU  men  to  be  saved ;  (b)  that  Christ  died  for  ail  men, 
in  order  to  the  salvation  of  all ;  and  (c)  the  decree  of 
God  is,  *'  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned:"  and  if  God  be  un- 
changeable, this  must  have  been  his  decree  from  all 
eternity :  (d)  if  the  fiuilt  of  men's  destruction  lies  in 
tkems^fes^  then  the  nnniber  of  the  elect  is  capable  of 
incretise  and  dimimUum,  (2.)  This  doctrine  neoestarify 
carries  with  it  that  of  the  unconditional  reprobation  of 
all  mankind,  except  the  elect,  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  tiie  moral  attributes  of  God,  i.  e.  with  his 
love,  wisdom,  grace,  compassion,  justice,  or  sincerity; 
nor  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  God  is  no  respeeti- 
er  of  persons;  nor  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  infants  ;  nor,  finally,  with  the  prop- 
er end  ot  punitive  justicey  which  is,  to  deter  men  from 
sin,  and  to  add  stren^h  to  the  law  of  God. 

i.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  this  doctrine,  viz.  that 
personal  election  is  unconditional,  (1.)  According  to 
this  doctrine,  the  Church  of  God  is  constituted  on  the 
sole  principle  of  the  divine  purpose,  not  upon  the  basis 
of  faith  and  obedience,  which  manifestiy  contradicts 
the  Word  of  God,  according  to  which  Christ's  Church 
is  composed  not  merely  of  men,  as  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  but  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  believing  and 
obeying;  while  all  who  '* believe  not,"  and  obey  not, 
are  of  "the  world,"  not  of  "the  chosen."  (2.)  This 
doctrine  of  election  without  respect  to  faith  contradicts 
the  history  of  the  commencement  and  first  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  first  disciples  became 
such  by  believing ;  and  before  baptism  men  were  re- 
quired to  believe,  so  that  their  actual  election  had  re- 
spect to  faith.  (8.)  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  election  of  individuals  unto  £uth,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  several  passages  which  speak  ex- 
pressly of  personal  election,  e.  g.  John  xv,  19 ;  1  Pet. 
i,  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  13, 14.  (4.)  There  is  another  class  of 
texts  in  which  the  term  election  occurs,  referring  to 
believers,  not  personally,  but  as  a  body  forming  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  texts,  containing  the  word 
election,  are  ingeniously  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  personal  election,  when  in 
fact  they  do  not  contain  it.  Such  is  Eph.  i,  4, 5,  6. 
Now  in  regard  to  this  text,  it  might  be  shown  (a)  that 
if  personal  election  were  contained  in  it,  the  choice 
spoken  of  is  not  of  men  merely,  but  of  hdicving  men ; 
but  (b)  it  does  not  contain  the  doctrine  of  personal 
election,  but  that  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  to  con- 
stitute his  visible  Church  no  longer  upon  the  ground 
of  descent  firom  Abraham,  but  on  that  of  faith  in  Christ, 
(5.)  Finally,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  has  no  stronger 
passage  to  lean  upon.  We  conclude  by  asking,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  (a)  Why  are  we  commanded  "to 
make  our  election  sure ?"  (b)  Where  does  Scripture 
tell  us  oi  elect  unbelievers  f  (c)  and  how  can  the  Spuit 
of  truth  convince  such  of  sin  and  danger,  when  they 
are,  infact^  in  no  danger  ? 

The  fundamental  objection  made  by  CalvinistB  to 


the  Arminian  doctrine  is  that  it  "sobverts  grace!" 
How  ?  Because  "  it  is  not  an  act  of  grace  for  tiie  Most 
High  to  do  justice!"  Does  this  mean  that  God  can- 
not be  at  once  gracious  and  just?  Grace,  in  this  dis- 
cussion, is  not  opposed  to  God's  justice,  but  to  man's 
desert.  If,  indeed,  human  merit  alone  had  entered  into 
the  question,  the  race  would  have  ended  with  Adam ; 
and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace  tiiat 
descendants  were  bom  to  him.  Under  that  covenant 
God  it  bound,  not,  indeed,  by  any  desert  of  man  (for 
that  would  preclude  grace),  but  by  his  own  faithful- 
ness, to  oflbr  salvation  in  Christ  to  all  who  fell  in 
Adam.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians ;  this,  too, 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The  Gospel  system  is 
called  by  St.  Paul  the  "  grace  of  God,  given  to  us  in 
Christ  Jesus."  And  he  tells  us  that  "the  graoa  of 
God,  which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  (17  omrif 
fnoQ  TFooiv  dvOptuiroic)  hath  appeared"  (Tit.  ii,  11) ; 
that  "  the  living  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  ea- 
pedally  tiiose  that  believe"  (1  Tim.  iv,  10) ;  that  he 
*'will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  ii,  4).  Accord- 
ing to  tiie  Goepel  scheme,  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  This  Gskiifui  Qtov 
is  his  determinate  counsel — a  decree  "of  his  good 
pleasure."  '*Not,  however,  that  it  would  have  been 
consistent  for  God  to  desert  the  human  race,  and  leave 
it  to  perish ;  the  divine  goodness  forbids  such  a  suppo- 
sition. The  simple  meaning  is  that  no  external  neoea- 
sity  compelled  him  to  it,  and  that  it  was  his  free  grace, 
without  desert  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  man'* 
(Knapp,  TheoL  §  88).  Were  God  bound,  by  any  merU 
in  man,  to  restore  freedom  of  will  and  moral  power  to 
man,  there  would  be  no  grace  in  the  act.  But  God 
may  be  bound  by  the  perfections  of  his  own  character, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  hnman  salva^ 
tion  which  he  in  his  infinite  goodness  has  devised  and 
announced,  to  do  many  things  for  man,  which,  so  far 
as  the  recipient  is  concerned,  are  pure  acts  of  grace. 
The  Angustinian  doctrine  holds,  in  effect,  that  God 
displays  his  mercy  in  saving  a  portion  of  mankind  by 
irresistible  grace,  and  in  "  destroying  the  rest  by  the 
simple  rule  of  his  own  sovereignty."  The  Metho- 
dist doctrine  is  that  God,  of  his  boundless  philanthropy 
(0tXav0p«airia,Tit.'iii,  4),  provides  means  for  the  sol- 
vation of  the  whole  human  race,  gives  grace  to  enable 
each  man  to  appropriate  that  salvation  to  himself,  and 
destroys  none  but  those  who  wilfully  refuse  that  grace. 
The  former,  in  its  fatalistic  elements,  is  as  much  the 
doctrine  of  Mohammed  as  of  Christ ;  the  latter  is  the 
very  **  grace  of  the  Gospel."     See  Grace. 

III.  Other  Views  on  JClection, — It  is  undeniable  that 
the  Augustinian  doctrine  has  been  held  by  many  of 
the  greatest  and  subtiest  intellects  from  Augustine's 
time  until  now.  It  has  a  sort  of  fescination,  especial- 
ly for  masculine  and  vigorous  natures.  Is  not  the 
explanation  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such 
natures  find  '*a  deep  peace  in  the  belief  that  their  own. 
greatest  efforts  are  not  really  efforts  at  all,  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  a  divine  necessity ;  that  th^  can  nei- 
ther fail  nor  succeed  so  long  as  they  obey  impUcitiy, 
but  only  transmit  the  energies  and  register  the  decrees 
of  a  diviner  might  and  wisdom  ?  No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  fascination  in  a  mode  of  thought  which  almost 
obliterates  the  human  instrument  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  inevitable  purpose.  Calvinism  is  a  personal  and 
Christian  way  of  merging  the  individual  in  the  gran- 
deur of  a  universal  destiny"  (Spectator,  July  2,  1864). 
Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
em thought  is  that  of  the  subversion  of  the  moral 
freedom  of  man  by  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doo^ 
trine  that  physical  law  is  just  as  valid  in  the  moral 
world  as  in  the  material.  That  the  Calvinistic  doo> 
trine  tends  in  this  direction  cannot  be  denied.  And  this 
tendency  is  doubtiess  one  of  the  grounds,  if  not  the 
chief  ground,  of  the  modem  reaction  against  Augna- 
timanism  among  spiritual  thinkers  (as  distingoisbed 
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from  malerialists)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tbe  Tarions 
schemes  of  modified  Aognstmianiflm  which  have  been 
propOMd  wkhin  Uie  theological  sphere  as  substitates 
for  extreme  CalTuusm,  as  Bazterianism,  the  so-called 
moderate  CalTinjsm  (q.  y.)  and  the  New-England  The- 
ology (q.  ▼.). 

L  Dr.  Nevin  (Merterwbtirffh  JRevimfy  April,  1857,  noi 
writing  firom  the  Arminian  point  of  view)  compares 
the  New-Testament  idea  of  Section  with  tbe  Calvin- 
istic  BM  follows :  **  Are  the  references  to  the  idea  of 
election  in  the  New  Testament  such,  as  a  general 
thing,  that  they  may  be  fairly  constmed  in  the  known 
and  established  sense  of  the  CalTinistic  dogma ;  or  are 
they  so  circnmstanced  and  conditioned  as  te  require 
plainly  a  different  interpretation  ?  On  this  point  there 
is  no  room  for  any  serions  doubt.  The  New-Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  election,  as  it  meets  ns,  for  instance, 
in  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  rules  continually  the 
thinking  and  writing  of  St.  Paul,  is  something  essen- 
tially different  from  the  doctrine  of  election  which  is 
presented  to  our  riew  in  Calvin's  Institutes.  The 
proof  of  this  is  found  sufficiently  in  one  single  consid- 
erstkin.  The  Calvinisdc  election  involves,  beyond  the 
posability  of-  fkilure,  the  full  salvation  at  last  of  all 
those  who  are  its  subjects ;  there  is  no  room  to  con- 
ceive of  their  coming  short  of  this  result  in  any  single 
instsncf,  made  certain  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  specific 
purpose  and  predetermination  in  the  divine  mind  firom 
all  etemitv.  Election  and  glorification,  the  be^^nning 
and  tbe  end  of  redemption,  are  so  indissolubly  l)oond 
together  that  they  may  be  considered  different  sides 
only  of  one  and  the  same  fact.  The  *  elect*  in  Cat- 
vin*s  sense  have  no  power  really  to  fall  from  grace, 
or  come  short  of  eveiiasting  life.  But,  plainly,  the 
*  elect'  of  whom  the  New  Testament  speaks,  the  *  chos- 
en and  called  of  God'  in  the  sense  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Pan],  are  not  supposed  to  possess  any  such  advan- 
tage; on  the  contraiy,  it  is  assumed  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  that  their  condition  carries  with  it,  in  the  present 
world,  no  prerogative  of  certain  ultimate  salvation 
whatever.  They  may  forget  that  they  were  purged 
ftom  their  old  sins,  lose  the  benefit  of  their  illumina- 
tion, make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  draw  back  to 
everlasting  perdition.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
throw  away  the  opportunities  of  grace,  just  as  much 
as  it  lies  in  tbe  power  of  men  continually  to  waste  in 
like  manner  the  opportunities  of  mere  nature.  Their 
salvation  is,  after  all,  hypothetical,  and  suspended  upon 
conditions  in  themselves  which  are  really  liable  to  fail 
in  every  case,  and  which  with  many  do  eventually  fail 
in  ttet.  Hence  occasion  is  supposed  to  exist,  in  the 
sphere  of  tliis  election  itself  for  all  sorts  of  exhorta- 
tion and  warning  to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it, 
having  the  object  of  engaging  them  to  'make  their 
calling  and  election  sure.*  The  tenor  of  all  is, '  Walk 
worthy  of  your  vocation.  Only  such  as  endure  unto 
the  end  diall  be  saved.  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.' 
Plainly,  we  repeat,  the  two  conceptions  are  not  the 
same.  The  difference  here  brought  into  view  is  such 
aa  to  show  unanswerably  that  the  Calvinistic  dogma 
is  one  thing,  and  the  common  New-Testament  idea  of 
election  altogether  another.  The  Calvinistic  election 
temiinates  on  the  absolute  salvation  of  its  subjects ; 
that  tanoB  the  precise  end  and  scope  of  it,  in  such 
sort  that  there  is  no  room  to  conceive  of  its  failing  to 
reach  this  issue  in  any  single  case.  The  N.-T.  clor- 
tioa,  as  it  enters  into  the  thinking  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  terminates  manifestiy  on  a  state  or  condition 
short  of  absolute  salvation.  Whatever  the  distinction 
may  involve,  fat  those  who  are  its  subjects^  in  the  wsy 
of  saving  grace,  it  does  not  reach  out  at  once  to  the 
fidl  issne  <^  eternal  lilb.  The  Act  it  serves  to  estab- 
Ush  and  make  certain  for  them  is  of  quite  another 
diaracter  and  kind ;  it  sets  them  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, but  it  doe»  not  make  their  salvation  sure." 

2.  Martensen  ^Ckriatian  Dogmatics,  Edinb.  1866), 
a  modem  Lntbasan  divine,  remarks  that  Calvin  "  con- 


founds predestination  with  the  election  of  grace.  The 
separation  which  is  only  temporal  he  made  eternal,  be- 
cause he  laid  its  foundations  in  the  eternal  counsel  of 
Qod.  God,  according  to  him,  made  fh>m  eternity  a 
twofbld  election,  because  he  hath  foreappointed  certain 
persons  to  laith  and  to  blessedness,  and  certain  others 
to  unbelief  and  everlasting  damnation.  This  awful 
election  he  further  maintained  to  be  purely  uncondi' 
tional,  and  thus  he  mistook  the  true  relations  between 
the  divine  and  the  human.  .  .  .  From  Calvin's  point 
of  view  man  has  no  histonf — at  least  so  far  as  history 
includes  the  idea  of  a  temporal  and  firee  life  in  which 
what  is  as  yet  undecided  will  be  decided ;  all  is  de- 
cided beforciiand — existence,  life,  destiny.  .  .  .  The 
true  basb  of  the  doctrine  of  election  is  given  in  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  universal  grace  and  conditional 
decrees"  (§  206-210). 

8.  Browne,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  his  EajMtiUan  of  the 
Tkirt^tte  Articies  (N.  T.  1866,  8vo),  gives  a  pretty 
fbll  history  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  maintains, 
in  substance,  the  theory  of  '*  ecclesiastical  election," 
vis.  that,  as  the  *' Jews  of  old  were  God's  chosen  peo* 
pie,  so  now  is  the  Christian  Church ;  that  any  bap- 
tized member  of  the  Church  is  one  of  God's  elect,  and 
that  this  election  is  from  God's  irrespective  and  un- 
searchable decree.  Here,  therefore,  election  is  to  bap< 
tismal  privileges,  not  to  final  gloiy ;  and  the  elect  are 
identical  with  the  baptised ;  and  tbe  *  election'  const!* 
tntes  the  Church"  (p.  402).  His  conclusion,  from  an 
examination  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on 
the  question,  is,  **that  the  revelation  which  God  has 
given  us  concerns  his  will  and  purpose  to  gather  to* 
gether  in  Christ  a  Church  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and 
that  to  this  Church,  and  to  every  individual  member  of 
it,  he  gives  the  means  of  salvation.  That  salvation, 
if  attained,  will  be  wholly  due  to  the  fitvor  of  God, 
which  first  chooses  the  elect  soul  to  the  blessings  of 
the  baptismal  covenant,  and  afterwards  endues  it  with 
power  to  live  the  life  of  faith.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proffered  salvation  be  forfeited,  it  will  be  in  oonse^ 
quence  of  the  faults  and  wickedness  of  him  that  rejects 
it.  Much  is  said  in  Scripture  of  God's  will  that  all 
shall  be  saved,  and  of  Christ's. death  as  sufficient  for 
all  men ;  and  we  hear  of  none  shut  out  from  salvation 
but  for  their  own  fkults  and  demerits.  More  than 
this  cannot  with  certainty  be  infieired  from  Scripture, 
for  it  appears  most  probable  that  what  we  learn  there 
concerns  only  predestination  to  grace,  there  being  no 
revelation  concerning  predestination  to  glory"  (p.  442). 
See  also,  for  views  somewhat  similar,  Faber,  Primiiivs 
Ihctnne  of  Election  (New  York,  1840, 8vo) ;  Fry,  Ettay 
on  Election  (Lond.  1864).  For  the  ftirther  literature, 
see  ABXiKXANiaM ;  Predestination. 

Election  of  Pope.  See  Cardinals  ;  Con- 
clave; Pope. 

El-elo'he-lB'raSl  (Hebrew  El  Elohey'  TitrdH^ 
i»'li9:»  ^rhh^  i^=  Mighty  One,  God  of  Israel;  Sept. 
o  ^<of  'lepariX ;  Vulg.  Fortissimus  JDtus  Israel),  the 
name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he  erect- 
ed facing  the  city  of  Sbechem,  in  the  piece  of  culti- 
vated land  upon  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  and 
which  he  afterwards  purchased  fh)m  the  Bene-Hamor 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  20).  This  compound  term  designates 
God  as  the  being  who  can  do  whatever  seems  good  to 
him,  and  who,  in  the  recent  experience  of  Jacob,  had 
peculiarly  manifested  his  power  in  overcoming  the 
deep-rooted  enmity  of  Esau,  and  thereby  averting  the 
most  alarming  evU  which  Jacob  had  ever  been  <^ed 
to  encounter.     See  Jacob. 

Elements  (aroixHa).  The  etymon  both  of  the  Eng- 
•1  lish  and  Greek  word  conveys  their  primary  meaning : 
thus,  elements,  from  *' elements,"  the  alimenta  from 
which  things  are  made,  and  oroixfto,  f^m  tmixfifi  **  to 
go  up  by  steps" — ^efrst  principles  whence  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  things  (jrroixovot)  proceed  in  order.  It 
seems  to  have  been  believed,  from  a  very  early  period, 
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that  all  bodies  consiBt  of  certain  first,  specific  ingredi- 
ents -(oroixcta),  into  whicti  they  are  all  resolvable, 
although  different  opinions  prevailed  respecting  the 
number  and  nature  of  these  primary  constituents  of 
things.  Hesychius  explains  crroixtia  by  iri/p,  C^oip, 
yrj,  Kal  dtjp,  dtp'  wv  rd  cutfiara — fire,  water,  earth,  and 
air,  of  which  bodies  are  formed.  This,  which  is  the 
simplest,  may  be  called  the  primary  sense  of  the  word. 
A  secondary  use  of  the  word  relates  to  the  organked 
parts  of  which  anything  is  framed,  as  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  (Hesychius  gives  also  ypdfifiaTd)f  these  be- 
ing the  elements  of  words;  abothe  elements,  rudi- 
ments, or  first  principles  of  any  art  or  science. 

The  word  occurs  in  its  primary  sense,  Wis.  vii,  17, 
ovffraciv  Kofffiov  Kal  (vkpyeuxv  eroiXfi<*fV,  "the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  and  the  operation  of  the  ele- 
ments ;*'  also  xix,  18.  It  is  used  in  the  same  tense,  2 
Pet.  iii,  10,  UTOixticL  ^^  Kavaovfieva  \v9i)<T0VTai,  and 
ver.  12,  rf/Ktrat,  "  the  elements  burning  will  be  dis- 
solved and  melted."  The  Jews,  in  Peter's  time,  spoke 
of  four  elements  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7,  7). 

The  word  occurs  in  a  secondary  sense  in  Gal.  iv,  3-9, 
rd  crroixeia  tov  KoapLov^  "  the  elements  or  rudiments 
of  the  world,"  which  the  apostle  caUs  doBivri  Kai  ima- 
Xd  OTOcx^ea,  '*  weak  and  poor  elements."  He  intro- 
duces the  word  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  comparison 
of  the  law  to  a  pedagogue  (iii,  24),  and  of  persons  under 
it  to  children  under  tutors ;  and  by  the  elements  or 
rudiments  of  the  world  he  evidently  means  that  state 
of  reli^^ous  knowledge  which  had  subsisted  in  the 
world,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  Christ ;  the 
weakness  of  which,  among  the  Jews,  may  bo  seen  in 
Heb.  vii,  18, 19 ;  x,  1 ;  and  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  passim.  "  The  elements  of  the 
world"  occurs  again,  Col.  ii,  8-20,  in  the  same  sense,  as 
appears  from  the  various  allusions  both  to  the  terms 
used  in  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  dogmas  of  the 
Judalzers  in  the  subsequent  verses ;  the  phrase  being 
possibly  suggested  to  the  apostle  by  his  previous  use 
of  it  to  the  Galatians.  The  word  (rroix^iay  in  Heb.  v, 
12,  is  restricted,  by  the  addition  tuv  Xoyiiov  tov  OfoD, 
to  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  (see  Rosenmliller  and 
Benson  on  the  passages).  — Kitto,  s.  v. 

II.  In  the  Sacraments, — The  materials  used  in  the 
sacraments  are  called  the  element*.  Water  is  the  cle- 
ment of  baptism,  bread  and  wine  are  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist.  *'This  use  of  the  word  *  elements' 
((rroix^Xa)  spruns;  from  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
divines,  and  evidently  had  reference  to  the  change 
supposedto  take  place  after  consecration.  The  Church 
of  England  has  discarded  the  term  in  her  services,  and 
has  introduced  instead  the  word  *  creatures'  (*  These 
thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine')  in  the  communion 
service,  though  the  word  *  elements'  is  found  in  one 
of  the  rubrics  of  that  office"  (Eden).  "In  all  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  of  which  the  people  were  partakers, 
the  viands  or  materials  of  the  feast  were  first  made 
God's  by  a  pious  oblation,  and  then  afterwards  eaten 
by  the  communicants,  not  as  man's,  but  as  God's  pro- 
visions, who,  by  thus  entertaining  them  at  his  own 
table,  declared  himself  reconciled,  and  again  in  cov- 
enant with  them.  And  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour, 
when  he  instituted  the  new  sacrament  of  his  own  body 
and  blood,  first  gave  thanks  and  blessed  the  elements 
— that  is,  offered  them  up  to  God  as  Lord  of  the  crea- 
tures, as  the  most  ancient  fathers  expound  that  pas- 
sage ;  who  for  that  reason,  whenever  they  celebrated 
the  holy  Eucharist,  always  offered  the  bread  and  wine 
for  the  communion  to  God  upon  the  altar  by  this  or 
some  short  ejaculation :  *  Lord,  we  offer  thee  thine  own 
out  of  what  thou  hast  bountifully  given  us' "  (Bishop 
Patrick,  cited  by  Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v.). 

Elem-Recho'kim.    See  Jonath-Elem-Recho- 

KIM. 

E'leph  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha-E'leph,  :]^xn,  Vulg. 
Eleph\  one  of  the  second  group  of  towns  allotted  to 


Benjamin,  and  named  between  Zelah  and  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii,  28).  It  is  possibly  the  ruined  site  mark- 
ed as  Katamon  on  Van  de  Yelde's  "  Map  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Jerusalem,"  about  one  mile  S.W.  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Sept.  unites  the  preceding  name  with  this, 
under  the  compound  form  DiyXaXi^  (Vat.  MS.  ZcXc- 
icdv)f  and  accordingly  assigns  only  thirteen  (jSiieaTptii;') 
cities  to  this  group.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (in  their 
Onomasticon,  s.  v.)  mention  Sela  (£cXa,  ^vX^c  Btvta- 
fuv)  as  distinct  from  Eleph.  The  Peshito  strangely 
renders  the  name  as  Gebira.  From  the  occasional  use 
of  S]^K  in  the  bucolic  sense  of  "ox,"  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  "  Eleph  and  its  villages"  was  a  pastoral 
district.  *  The  extremely  frequent  numerical  sense, 
however,  of  7]PK,  a  thousand,  points  rather  to  thepop- 
ulousness  of  these  towns,  which  lay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem.  Schultens  (JProv.  Solom.  ii,  17) 
refers  to  the  Arabic  al(q)hj  "union,"  in  illustration  of 
both  the  nutnerical  and  the  domestic  sense  of  the  Heb. 
root.  (See  further  Meier,  Heb.  W.  w.  h.  p.  879.)  Si- 
mon (in  his  Onomasiicon,  p.  141)  refers  to  the  name  of 
the  Cilician  town  Mvpiavdpog  in  illustration,  and  to 
Deut.  i,  11 ;  Psa.  xci,  7,  etc.,  for  an  indefinite  use  of 
tfei<,  to  designate  a  great  muUitt^.  Ftlrst,  in  his 
ffebraisches  Worterb.  (i,  91,  98),  finds  in  Zech.  ix,  7 
another  mention  of  our  town  Eleph,  under  the  form 
7]!|^K  or  C)^K,  AUuph;  which,  like  Jebusi,  he  makes  a 
frontier  city  belonging  to  Benjamin  and  Judah.-  He 
quotes  from  Jephet  (or  Jefet  ben-Ali),  a  Jewish  com- 
mentator who  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  10th  century, 
a  statement  that  the  words  of  Josh,  xviii,  28,  377^ 
*^^^'?'?  7)bMii,  are,  in  fact,  the  designation  of  but  a 
single  city — or  still  less,  apparently,  than  even  that, 
for  he  further  quotes  Jefet  as  saying  that  in  his  time  a 
ward  of  Jerusalem  bore  that  aggregate  name,  in  which 
was  the  sepulchre  of  Zechariah.  \Ve  reject  this  view 
as  not  only  doing  violence  to  the  distinct  enumeration 
of  the  group  of  cities  given  in  Josh,  xviii,  28,  but  as 
disturbing  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Zech.  ix,  7  (see 
Hengstenberg,  Christohgy,  iii,  892-394).     The  phrase 

!l*l!|il*^a  »r)b&fl  (pribe^rinee  in  Judah),  used  by  the 
prophet  in  this  passage,  is  by  him  repeated  twice  (see 
Zech.  xii,  5,  6).     In  the  Pentateuch  and  1  Chron.  the 

same  noun,  T^M,  in  the  plural,  designates  the  chief- 
tains or  "dukes"  of  £dom.  For  some  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  phrase,  as  indicating  the  genuineness  of 
the  passages  in  Zechariah,  see  also  Hengstenberg,  i\\ 
67,  note. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Elephant  (^Xe^ac)  does  not  occur  in  the  text  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  A.  V.,  except  in  the  adj. 
t\t^dvTivo£,  "of  ivory,"  Rev.  xviii,  12.  But  the  an- 
imal is  believed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Heb.  t5*^S}T3^, 
elephanCs  tooth,  i.  e.  "  ivory,"  1  Kings  x,  22 ;  2  Chron. 
ix,  21.  See  Ivorv.  Some  have  also  regarded  it  as 
identical  with  the  Behemoth  (q.  v.),  as  in  the  margin 
of  Job  xl,  15.  Elephants,  however,  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Maccabees  as  be- 
ing used  in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were 
used  in  battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to 
fight,  is  described  in  1  Mace.  vi.  The  essential  sylla- 
ble of  the  Greek  (and  modem)  name  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  which  all  the  nations  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Asia  have  for  many  ages  generally  used,  name- 
ly,//, feel, pheel,  pkil,  b"'B ;  for  we  find  it  in  the  Chal- 
dee  (SO*^B,  pUa\  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  1722),  Syr- 
iac,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish,  extending  to  the 
east  far  beyond  the  Ganges,  where,  nevertheless,  in 
the  indigenous  tongues,  and,  toarcmam,  and  hatti  are 
existing  names.  See  Cassel,  De  variis  eleph.  denomi- 
natt.  In  the  Symbol,  lit.  Brem.  I,  i,  186  sq. ;  Zeitschr.f. 
Kunde  des  Morgenl.  IV,  i,  12  sq. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  animals  were  anciently 
employed  in  Iwttles,  originally  in  India  (Aristotle^ 
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AkIm.  Iz,  1;  Plinv,  vi,  29;  £Iiui,  Aitim.  zlil,  8,  H; 
map.  Bitter,  £nft.  v,  903  sq.),  where  they  ■!«  tom- 
Bonlv  stmngar  and  puire  ugadons  Cban  In  Africa 
(Dud.  Sic  ii,  16 ;  Pliny,  vi,  23 ;  PhlloMr.  Apol.  II,  13 ; 
Cnrtiiu,  viii,  9,  17;  ^lian,  Aiiim.  itL,  IS;  yet  Ke 
Herod,  iv.  191 ;  comp.  BunneUlar,  in  the  flail.  Karyel. 
xxxiii, 265 sq.) ;  ■eztliiPeniii(alth[>ugboiilyindirect- 
Ij  bttan  tb«  tinuiB  of  Alexudsr,  Arrian,  Ala.  II!,  11, 
Si:  UUr  alio  In  Aaia  Hinor  and  even  in  the  Weat  (Flor. 
i,18j  Lirr.  j(XXi.36;  xixTil,40j  xxxvlll,H9;  Hir- 
tiiu,  BtU.'A/r.  iItUI,  86;  PUny,  Till,  5;  VegM.  Mil. 
iii,  H ;  comp.  ranuniaa,  1, 12,  4) ;  and  tbe  Haccabsei 
bad  lo  eODtend  witb  >Dcb  trained  elephants  in  the  Syr- 
ian  armiea  of  Uia  Selendile  (comp,  Plutarch,  Demttr. 
xxviii  *q. ;  Appiao,  Syr.  46 :  Poiybioi,  x[,  B2)  In  Im- 
mnin  namben  (comp.  Lirr,  xxxvii,  39;  Pliny,  tI, 
12;  Poljbins,  v,  53).  Uililary  elephanU  wen  icciu- 
tomed  to  carry  od  their  bociu  a  wcodan  toirei  (Pliny, 
Tin,  7;  PhiliMlr.Apoll.ii,  B;  Juvenal,  zU,  110;  LiTy, 
xxxrii,  40),  in  which  wen  a  nambar  of  Boldien  (four 
lathe  Svriaa  anny  of  Antiochna  the  Oreit.  according 
to  UrT,'l.  c. ;  accoiding  to  Philontr.  Apoll.  il,  12,  about 
tao  to  Sfteeni  in  India  only  three,  £lian,  Amm.  xiil, 
19;  Mmp.  Pliny,  I.  c. ;  certainly  not  thirty-two,  ai  ia 
Kalcd  in  1  Maec.  yt,  37 :  in  modem  India  only  four  oT 
t\v  penona  are  placed  in  the  elephant-tower,  Munro, 
Hilt,  a/  War  in  Eatt  India,  p.  91  [comp.  Schlegel,  Ind. 
mU.  I,  ii,  176;  Bochart,  i,  26S;  and  ace  Wernador^ 
Bejbb  Mact.  p.  119  aq.],  althoagh  an  elephant  can 
easily  tnvel  with  4000  poande  on  his  back) ;  and  their 
CDarage  was  artiScially  stimulated  hy  wine  (flian, 
Awim.  xtii,  8;  on  the  tondneis  of  these  animals  fbr 
(piiitaona  drinks,  MS  Tbevenot,  Vogage,  ill,  89).  This 
illottratea  3  Mace,  v,  i ;  also  I  Mace,  vi,  84.  Each 
Hgaipped  elepfaant  was  nirroiinded  in  battle  by  more 
than  a  hnndred  soldiers,  to  protect  bim  on  Che  side  (1 
Uacc  vi.  35  sq.),  and  thus  were  these  animals  conve- ' 
niantly  distributed  along  the  wbols  line  (1  Hacc.  vi,  I 
S5 ;  comp.  Livy,  xxxtI!,  40 ;  Curt iiis,  viii,  12, 7).  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  elephant,  becoming  frighten- 1 

iii,  13,  15;  viii,  14,  16;  is,  2,  20).  The  driver  of  a  1 
single  aimed  elephant  waa  called  'Ivii^,  i.  e.  an  Indian 
(I  Uaec.  Ti,  87),  while  the  commander  of  a  battalion 
of  inch  Wfts  styled  tXi^vrapxtit  an  elepbantaicb  (2 
Mace  xIt,  12 ;  3  Hacc.  v,  4).  See  (tenerally  Bochaii, 
Birm,  1,  233  sq. ;  Schlegel,  InditcMe  Bibliotitk,  I,  li, 
IKI  eq. ;  Amiandi,  Hiiioire  miliUurf  da  ilrjikmU  (Par. 
lUi);  Oken,  Lihrb.  der  NahtryrKh.  Ill,  it,  7S3  sq. ; 
TaTemier,  Voyaffe,  li,  72  sq. ;  Phil.  a.  3.  Trinitate, 
RriidKitlir.  p.  386  sq. ;  fig.  in  Scbrebcr'a  S&ageOtiert, 
vi.  pi.  317. 

The  elephant's  tasks,  growing  from  the  upper  Jaw 
(Aristotle,  Jhs.  ii,  4;  -Elian,  Amm.  xi,  87),  which 
the  ancients  aometiraea  mistook  fur  boms  (£lian, 
Amm.  iv,  81 ;  vii,  3  ;  xi,  87 ;  Paiuan.  v,  12, 1 ;  Pliny, 
viu,  i ;  xTiii,  1 ;  Philoatr.  Apoll,  II,  13 ;  perhapa  tho 
•,-t  nS-iJ  of  Eiek.  xSTii,  16 ;  comp.  Ludolf,  Hiit. 
jKOJop.  i,  10,  29 ;  but  Bee  Hiremick,  in  loc.)  or  irorj- 
(C^^n:^,  or  simply  "JiS ;  comp.  Pott,  in  the  Zatxltr. 
f.  M^^g^.  IV,  i,  18  sqr),  much  earlier  known  in  Asia 
Miliar  and  Eorope  tiion  the  animal  itself,  were  ased  ' 
by  the  Hebrews  ftnm  the  time  of  Solomon  for  orna- 
anenting  (overlaying,  Pliny,  xvi,  84)  fumiture  (espe- 
cially tbe  divan,  Amos  vi,  4;  Philo,  0pp.  ii.  478;— 1 
Kings  X,  18 ;  ApnIeJ.  Jfctam.  U,  p.  87,  ed.  Blp.)  and 
chsmben(lKingsxx,  89;  Amos  ill,  IB  j  P>a.xlv,  9; 
•wmiL  Homer,  OE^.iv,  73;  Dlod.8ic.ili,  47;  Pausan. 
i.  II,  4;  Pctnm.  136;  Horace,  Od.  ii,  18, 1 ;  Lncan,  it, 
«9;  Hendian,  iv,  2,  8;  *llan,  Var.  Bin.  xii,  89; 
ATisn.  1200),  alw>  weapons  (Cnrtiui,  viii,  5. 1).  Like- 
vise  Ttnels  and  images  of  the  gods  (Pansan.  v,  12, 1 ; 
".11.4;  Virgil,  Ceofp.  1, 480 ;  Pliny,  sxxvF,  4;  comp. 
Heimann,  Ad  Imckm.  comtcrib.  Idit.  p.  808)  were  con- 
rtracted  of  it  (Rev.  xviil,  12) ;  while  the  Tynans,  who 
diipoHd  of  ivory  as  an  article  of  commerce  (Eiek. 
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zxTit,  IE),  curled  luxury  lo  far  aa  to  make  the  raw 
eis'  benches  of  their  ihipa  of  boxwood  inlaid  with 
ivory.  For  the  eittmation  In  which  Ivory  was  an- 
ciently held,  and  Its  varloDS  nses  among  the  Greeks 
and  Komana,  see  Heyne,  Antiquar.  Aufr.  ii,  149  sq. 
(also  in  tbe  Nor.  mmmaUatt.  Soc.  GotOing.  I,  il,  U6 
B<(.};  Schlegel,  lit  (tip.  p.  1S7  sq. ;  Kype.  Obtenv.  ii, 
461  sq.;  Muller,  ArrUol.  p.  41B  sq, ;  Battiger,  At. 
chant.  A  Hdmt.  i,  108  sq.  Solomon  lm>aght  it  by  aea 
fhim  Ophir  (1  Kings  x,  SS ;  comp.  ver.  11).— Winer, 
i,  815. 


The  animals  of  thii  genua  consist  at  present  of  two 
very  distinct  species,  one  a  native  of  Southern  Aaia, 
once  spread  considerably  to  tbe  westward  of  the  I'p- 
per  Indus,  and  tbe  other  occQpying  southern  and  mid- 
dle Anica  to  the  edge  of  the  great  SaharB,  In  a  fossil 
state,  however,  there  ore  six  more  epedes  clearly  dis- 
tingnisheil.  The  elephant  ia  tbe  largest  of  all  terres- 
triol  animaia,  aometimes  atbunlng  above  eleven  foet 
of  vertical  height  at  tbe  shoulders,  and  weighing  from 
five  to  seven  thonsand  pounds:  he  ia  of  «  black  or 
slaty-ash  color,  and  almost  dostitnCe  of  h^r.  The 
head,  which  Is  proportion  ably  large,  ia  provided  with 
two  broad  pendaloaa  ears,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
Aftlcin  species,  which  are  occaaionaily  aix  feet  in 
length.  This  species  baa  also  two  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  Jaw,  both  above  and  below,  and  only  three 
toe-nails  on  each  of  Che  hind  feet,  whereaa  the  Asiatic 
apecies  is  provided  with  only  one  tooth  on  each  side 
above  and  below,  and,  though  both  have  tusks  or  de- 
fences, tho  last  mentioned  baa  them  confined  solely  to 
the  males  :  they  are  never  of  more  than  70  pounds  in 
weight,  often  much  less,  and  in  some  breeds  even  1«- 
Ully  wanting;  while  In  the  African  both  sexes  are 
armed  with  tusks,  snd  in  tho  mslea  they  have  been 
known  seven  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  atiove  150 
pounds  each.  The  forehead  of  the  African  ia  low. 
that  of  the  Asiatic  high;  in  Inth  Che  eyea  are  compar- 
atively small,  witb  a  malevolent  expression,  and  on 
the  temples  are  pores  which  exude  a  viscous  humor; 
the  tail  is  long,  hanging  nearly  to  the  heels,  and  dis- 
tichous at  the  end.  But  the  most  remarkable  organ 
of  the  elephant,  that  which  equally  enables  the  animal 

a  considerable  height,  is  the  proijoscis  or  trunk — a 
cylindrical  elastic  instrument,  in  ordinary  cnndition 
reaching  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  hut  contractile 
to  two  thirds  of  Its  uaual  length,  and  extensile  to  one 
third  bej-ond  iC;  provided  witb  nearly  4000  muscles 
crossing  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  probos- 
cis is  flexlide  in  every  direction,  and  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves  as  to  render  the  organ  one  of  the 
most  delicste  In  nature.  Witbin  is  the  double  canal 
of  the  nostrils,  and  at  tbe  terminal  opening  a  finger- 
like  process,  with  which  Che  animal  can  talte  np  very 
minnto  objects  and  grasp  others,  even  to  a  writing 
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pen,  and  mark  paper  with  H.  By  means  of  the  pro- 
boscis the  elephant  has  a  power  of  snction  capable  of 
raising  nearly  200  pounds'  weight ;  and  with  this  in- 
strument he  gathers  food  from  trees  and  from  the 
earth,  draws  up  drink  to  squirt  it  down  his  throat, 
draws  corks,  unties  small  knots,  and  performs  num- 
berless other  minute  operations ;  and,  if  necessary, 
tears  down  branches  of  trees  more  than  five  inches  in 
diameter  with  no  less  dexterity  than  strength.  The 
gait  of  an  elephant  is  an  enormous  stride,  performed 
with  his  high  and  ponderous  legs,  and  sufficiently  rap- 
id to  require  brisk  galloping  on  horseback  to  outstrip 
him.  Elephants  are  peaceable  towards  all  inoffensive 
animals;  sociable  among  themselves,  and  ready  to 
help  each  other ;  gregarious  in  grassy  plains,  but  more 
inclined  to  frequent  densely-wooded  mountain  glens ; 
at  times  not  unwilling  to  visit  the  more  arid  wastes, 
but  fond  of  rivers  and  pools,  where  they  wallow  in 
mud  and  water  among  reeds  and  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  They  are  most  assuredly  more  sagacious  than 
observers,  who,  from  a  few  visits  to  menageries,  com- 
pare them  with  dogs,  are  able  to  appreciate,  for  on  this 
question  we  must  take  into  account,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  physical  advantages  of  the  proboscis  added  to  the 
individual  experience  gained  by  an  animal  slow  in 
growth,  and  of  a  longevity  exceeding  a  century,  but 
still  placed  in  contact  with  man  after  a  birth  free  in 
every  sense,  where  his  powers  expand  without  human 
education ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  dogs  are  the  off- 
spring of  an  immense  number  of  generations,  all  fash- 
ioned to  the  will  of  a  master,  and  consequently  with 
innate  dispositions  to  acquire  a  certain  education.  In 
Griffith's  Cuvier  are  found  several  anecdotes  illustra- 
ting the  sagacity  of  these  animals,  to  which  we  shall  add 
only  a  single  one,  related  by  the  late  Captain  Hobson, 
R.N.,  as  observed  by  himself  at  Travancore,  where 
several  of  these  animals  were  employed  in  stacking 
teak-timber  balk.  They  had  scarcely  any  human  aid 
or  direction,  but  each  beam  being  successively  noosed 
and  slung,  they  dragged  it  to  the  stack,  raised  one  end 
up,  contrived  to  shove  it  forward,  nicely  watching 
when,  being  poised  by  its  own  weight,  the  lower  end 
would  rise,  and  then,  placing  their  foreheads  against 
the  butt  end,  they  pushed  it  even  on  the  stack ;  the 
sling  they  unfastened  and  carried  back  to  have  it  fit- 
ted again.  In  a  wild  state  no  other  animal  has  the 
sagacity  to  break  off  a  leafy  branch,  bold  it  as  a  fan, 
and  use  it  as  a  brush  to  drive  away  flies. 

The  Asiatic  species,  carrying  the  head  higher,  has 
more  dignity  of  appearance,  and  is  believed  to  have 
more  sagacity  and  courage  than  the  African,  which, 
however,  is  not  inferior  in  weight  or  bulk,  and  has 
never  been  in  the  hands  of  such  experienced  managers 
as  the  Indian  mohauts  are,  who  have  acquired  such 
deep  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  beasts  that 
they  make  them  submit  to  almost  incredible  opera- 
tions ;  such,  for  example,  as  suffering  patiently  the 
extraction  of  a  decayed  part  of  a  tooth,  a  kind  of  chis- 
el and  mallet  being  the  instruments  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. Elephants  walk  under  water  as  long  as  the  end 
of  the  proboscis  can  remain  above  the  surface,  but  when 
in  greater  depth  they  float  with  the  head  and  back  only 
about  a  foot  beneath  it.  In  this  manner  they  swim 
across  the  broadest  streams,  and  guide  themselves  by 
the  sense  of  smelling  till  they  reach  footing  to  look 
about  them  and  land.  The}'  are  steady,  assiduous 
workmen  in  many  laborious  tasks,  often  using  discre- 
tion when  they  require  some  dexterity  and  attention 
in  the  performance.  Good  will  is  all  man  can  trust  to 
in  directing  them,  for  correction  cannot  be  enforced 
beyond  their  patience;  but  flattery,  good  treatment, 
kind  words,  promises,  and  rewards,  even  to  the  wear 
of  finery,  have  the  desired  effect.  In  history  they  ap- 
pear most  conspicuous  as  formidable  elements  of  battle. 
From  the  remotest  ages  they  were  trained  for  war  by 
the  nations  of  India,  and  by  their  aid  they  no  doubt 
acquired  and  long  held  possession  of  several  regions  of 


High  Asia  westward  of  the  Indus.  They  are  noticed 
in  the  ancient  Mahabarata.  According  to  Sauti,  the 
relative  force  of  eliephants  in  an  ak$hauthini,  or  great 
army  corps,  was  one  to  each  chariot  of  war,  three  horse- 
men, and  five  foot  soldiers,  or,  rather,  archers  mounted 
on  the  animal's  back  within  a  defensible  hotedah — in 
the  West  denominated  a  castle.  Thus  one  armed  ele- 
phant, one  chariot,  and  three  horsemen,  formed  a  paiti 
or  squad  of  at  most  eleven  men,  and,  if  there  were  oth- 
er bodies  of  infantry  in  the  army,  they  are  unnoticed. 
This  enumeration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  India, 
which  furnished  the  elephants  and  the  model  of  arm- 
ing them,  there  were  only  four  or  five  archers,  with  or 
without  the  mohaut  or  driver,  and  that,  consequently, 
when  the  successors  of  Alexander  introduced  them  in 
their  wars  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  even  Italy,  they  could 
not  be  encumbered  more  than  perhaps  momentarily 
with  one  or  two  additional  persons  before  a  charge ; 
for  the  weight  carried  by  a  war-elephant  is  less  than 
that  of  one  used  for  burden,  which  seldom  equals  2000 
pounds.  In  order  to  ascend  his  back  when  suddenly 
required,  the  animal  will  hold  out  one  of  his  hind  legs 
horizontally,  allowing  a  person  to  step  upon  it  until  he 
has  grasped  the  crupper  and  crept  up.  In  the  West, 
where  they  were  considered  for  a  time  of  great  impor- 
tance, no  doubt  the  squad  or  escort  was  more  consid- 
erable than  in  the  East,  and  may  have  amounted  to 
thirty-two  foot-soldiers,  the  number  given,  by  some 
mistake,  as  if  actually  mounted,  in  1  Mace,  vi,  87. 
Although  red  colors  are  offensive  to  many  animals,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  use  of  mulberry-Juice  or 
grapes  must  have  been  intended  as  an  excitement  to 
their  taste,  for  they  are  all  fond  of  fruit.  Wine,  so  as 
to  cause  an  approach  to  intoxication,  would  render 
them  ungovem^le,  and  more  dangerous  than  when 
in  a  state  of  fear.  They  do  not  require  stimulants  to 
urge  them  on  in  a  modern  battle,  with  all  its  flashes 
of  fire,  smoke,  and  explosion ;  and  red  colors  usually 
employed  for  their  trappings  produce  more  of  a  satis- 
fSactory  feeling  than  rage.  Judicious  and  long-con- 
tinued training  is  the  only  good  remedy  against  sud- 
den surprises  caused  by  objects  not  yet  examined  by 
their  acutely-judging  senses,  or  connected  with  former 
scenes  of  danger,  which  are  alone  apt  to  make  them 
turn.  It  is  likely  that  the  disciplined  steadiness  of 
well-armed  ranks  frightened  them  by  their  novelty 
more  than  the  shouts  of  Macedonian  thousands,  which 
must  have  been  feeble  in  the  ears  of  elephants  accus- 
tomed to  the  roar  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  made  the  exper- 
iment of  training  African  elephants  in  imitation  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  they  are  noticed  in  their  army 
only  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  and,  from  what  appears 
of  the  mode  of  managing  them,  there  is  reason  to  bo- 
lieve,  as  already  noticed,  that  they  were  never  so  thor- 
oughly subdued  as  the  Indian  elephants  (see  Pirmtf 
C^lopcEdiaj  s.  v.). — Kitto,  f.  v. 

EleuBinian  Mysteries,  the  sacred  rites  with 
which  the  annual  festival  of  Ceres  was  celebrated  at 
Eleusis,  a  town  in  Attica,  situated  to  the  north-west 
of  Athens,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Salamis.  They 
were  the  most  ancient  and  most  venerated  mysteries 
of  Greece,  and  were  probably  at  first  a  national  and 
harvest  festival  instituted  to  thank  Demeter  for  the 
gift  of  fruit,  to  remember  the  barbaric  times  preceding 
the  introduction  of  agriculture,  and  to  rejoice  at  the 
progress  made  since.  Both  the  founder  of  the  myste- 
ries and  the  time  of  their  foundation  are  unknown.  It 
is  probable  that  the  first  foundation  of  them  was  laid 
by  Thracians,  who  from  Boeotia  spread  over  Western 
Attica ;  and  that  they  were  fiirther  developed  by  the 
Athenians  themselves,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratidie.  The  place  in  which  they  were  celebra- 
ted was  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  a  spacious, 
almost  quadratic  structure,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  architect  Iktinos,  and  was  surrounded  with  a 
double  vestibule  (j)eribolot).    At  the  time  when  Her- 
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icles  came  to  Athens  to  be  initiated  into  the  mTSteries 
it  was  not  jet  permitted  to  admit  any  foreign  Greek. 
In  Older  net  to  violate  the  traditional  laws,  and  at  the 
Mine  Ume  not  to  oflfend  the  great  hero,  who  was  not 
hsa  fjired  than  venerated,  the  lesser  mysteries  were 
tensferred  to  AgrsB,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  and  with 
them  Heiades  had  to  be  content.    FVom  this  time  the 
lesser  myirteriee  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  great- 
er.   The  initiatioii  into  the  mysteries  was  preceded 
by  some  devotional  exercises,  sacred  rites,  and  sjrm- 
bolie  actions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  divert  the 
euididates  for  initiation  for  a  time  from  the  world,  its 
plessores  and  occnpations,  and  to  bring  about  in  them 
a  change  of  mind,  and  a  longing  for  the  disclosures  to 
be  made  to  them.      Between  initiation  into  the  lesser 
and  initiation  into  the  greater  one  year  had  to  elapse. 
Hie  lesser  were  celebrated  from  the  19th  to  the  21st 
of  the  month  Antbesterion  (beginning  of  April);  the 
greater  one,  the  Elensinian  mysteries,  were  celebrated 
from  the  16th  to  the  25th  of  Boddromion  (beginnmg 
of  October).      ^^  On  the  first  day  (called  agurmos,  the 
iSMmblin^X  ^^^  neophytes,  already  initiated  at  the 
preparatory  festival,  met,  and  were  instructed  in  their 
acred  daties.      On   the  second  day  (called  Halad4, 
mjstae,  To  ike  seek,  ye  imtiaJted!)^  they  purified  them- 
selves by  'washing  in  the  sea.     On  the  third  day,  sac- 
lifioes,  oompriains,  among  other  things,  the  mullet- 
fiih,  and  cakes  made  of  barley  from  the  Rharian  plain, 
were  offered  irith  special  rites.  ^  The  fourth  day  was 
devoted  to  the  procession  of  the  sacred  basket  of  Ceres 
(the  Kalathion^-      This  basket — containing  pomegran- 
stea,  salt,  poppy  seeds,  eto.,  and  followed  by  bands  of 
women  carrying  smaller  baskets  similarly  filled — was 
drawn  in  a  consecrated  cart  through  the  streets,  amid 
shouts  of  *'  Hail,  Ceres  I '  from  the  onlookers.    The  fifth 
day  was  known  as  the  'day  of  the  torches,*  and  was 
thought  to  symbolize  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  qoest 
of  ha  daughter.     On  it  the  m3rsta9,  led  by  the  *  dadu- 
diua,'  the  toreA-deemer,  walked  two  by  two  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  and  seem  to  have  spent  tho  night 
there.     The  sixth  day,  called  lacchus,  in  honor  of  the 
BOO  of  Ceres,  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast.     On  that 
day  the  statae  of  lacchus  was  borne  in  pomp  along  tho 
sacred  wav  flnom  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens  to  Eleusis, 
where  the  votaries  spent  the  night,  and  were  initiated 
in  the  last  mysteries.     Till  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings they  had  been  only  mytim;  but  on  the  night  of 
the  sixth  day  they  were  admitted  into  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  and,  from  being  allowed  to 
behold  the  sacred  things,  became  entitled  to  be  called 
^epoptje,'  or  *ephori,'  i.  e.  speckUon^  or  cofUemplaiars, 
They  were  once  more  purified,  and  repeated  their 
original  oath  of  secrecy  with  an  imposing  and  awful 
ceremonial,  somewhat  resembling,  it  is  believed,  the 
forms  of  modem  free-masonry.     On  the  seventh  day 
the  votaries  returned  to  Athens  with  mirth  and  music, 
halting  for  a  whfle  on  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus, 
and  exffcising  their  wit  and  satire  against  tho  specta- 
tors.   The  eighth  day  was  called  Epidauria,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of 
the  days  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  had  been 
unable  to  attend  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  sixth 
day.     It  was  named  in  honor  of  ^sculapius,  who  ar- 
rived on  one  occasion  from  his  native  city  of  Epidau- 
ms  too  late  for  the  solemn  rites,  and  the  Athenians, 
nnwilling'to  disappoint  bo  distinguished  a  bene&ctor 
of  mankind,  added  a  supplementery  day.     On  the 
ninth  day  took  place  the  ceremony  of  the  '  Plemo- 
cfaoc,'  in  which  two  earthen  vessels  filled  with  wine 
were  turned  one  towards  the  east  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  west.    The  attendant  prieste,  ottering  some 
mystic  words,  then  npset  both  vessels,  and  the  wine 
io  spilt  was  oflTered  as  a  libation.     Slaves,  {vosti- 
totes,  and  persons  who  had  forfeited  their  citizenship 
were  excluded  from  the  rites.     During  the  period  of 
the  festival,  none  of  those  taking  part  in  it  could  be 
anested  for  any  ofienoe.    Lycorgus,  with  a  view  to 


destroying  distinctions  of  class,  forbade  any  woman  to 
ride  to  the  Eleosinia  in  a  chariot,  under  a  penalty  of 
6000  drachmn.     The  mysteries  were  celebrated  with 
the  most  scrupulous  secrecy.     No  initiated  person 
might  reveal  what  he  had  seen  under  pain  of  death, 
and  no  uninitiated  person  could  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monies under  the  same  penalty.     The  priests  were 
chosen  from  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eumolpidse, 
whose  ancestor,  Eumolpus,  had  been  the  special  favor- 
ite of  Ceres.     The  chief-priest  was  called  the  *  Hiero- 
phant,'  or  *  Mystagogue ;'  next  in  rank  to  him  was  the 
Daduchus,  or  Torch-bearer;  after  whom  came  the 
*  Hiero-Ceryx,'  or  Sacred  Herald,  and  the  priest  at  the 
altar.     Besides  these  leading  ministers,  there  was  a 
multitude  of  inferior  priests  and  servanto"  (Chambers, 
Cyclop,  s.  v.).     It  was  undoubtedly  one  chief  aim  of 
these  mysteries  to  spread  among  the  educated  classes 
of  the  people  more  elevated  religious  ideas  than  were 
held  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  immortellty  of  the  soul,  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  rewards  of  the  good.     Tlie  initiated 
were  supposed  to  be  especially  protected  by  the  gods, 
and  to  be  sure  of  the  joys  of  the  future  life.     See  Ou- 
waroiT,  Etscd  aur  let  Mysterts  d'EleuMU  (8d  edit.  Paris, 
1816 ;  Preller,  Demeter  und  Persephone  (Hamb.  1887) ; 
Mommsen,  Heortohgie,  ArUiquar.  UtUermckungen  uber 
diestaikischen  Feste  derA  thener  (Leipz.  1864).    (A.  J.  S.) 
ZUeutheropdlis   (EXivBipoiroXtQ,  free  city)^  a 
place  not  named  in  Scripture,  but  which  was  an  epis- 
copal city  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  that  they  assumed  it  as  the  point  whence 
to  estimate  the  distances  and  p(witions  of  other  cities 
in  southern  Palestine  (^Onomast.  s.  v.  Estherne,  Sephe- 
la,  Jermus,  etc. ;  see  Reland,  PaUut,  p.  410,  411).    It 
appears  from  these  and  many  other  notices  that  Eleu- 
theropolis  was  the  capital  of  a  large  province  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.     It  was  also 
an  episcopal  city  of  Palaestina  Prima  (St.  Paolo,  Geogr. 
Sac,  p.  806 ;  NotUitB  Ecclesiattica,  p.  6).     Its  site  re- 
mained unknown  for  many  centuries,  though  defined 
by  several  ancient  writers  with  much  minuteness. 
Eusebius  states  that  the  plain  of  Shepholeh  extends 
from  Eleutheropolis  westward  and  southward  {Ono- 
nuut,  s.  V.  Sephela),  and  hence  it  must  have  stood  at 
the  south-western  base  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.    He 
also  states  that  Bethshemesh  was  ten  miles  distant 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis ;  and  Jedna,  six  miles 
on  the  road  to  Hebron ;  and  Sochoh,  nine  miles  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem.     All  these  places  are  now  known, 
and  the  lines  of  road  being  traced  and  the  distances 
measured,  we  find  that  the  site  indicated  is  Beit  Jihrm 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res,  ii,  348,  859, 898, 404-420,  642-646). 
In  tile  A  eta  Sanctorum  Martyrum,  published  by  Asse- 
man!  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Peter  Abselama  the 
martyr  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Anea,  which  lay, 
according  to  the  Syriac  version,  in  Che  district  of  Beth 
Gubri»y  while  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  read  in  the 
district  of  Eieutkeropolis  (ib.  p.  66).     This  establishes 
the  identity  of  Beth  Gubrin  and  Eleutheropolis.     Jo- 
sephus  mentions  a  town  in  this  neighborhood  called 
Betaris,  which  some  copies  read  Brjyaftptgy  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  place  (  Wiar,  iv,  8, 1).     Under  its 
ancient  name  Bcetogabra  (fiairoya^Qa,  i.  e.  house  of 
Gabra  or  Gabriel?),  it  is  enumerated  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  cities  of  Palestine  (v,  16),  and  it  is  also  laid 
down  as  Betoffobri  in  the  Peutingcr  tables  (Reland, 
Palcest,  p.  421).    The  name  Eleutheropolis  first  appears 
on  coins  of  this  city  inscribed  to  Julia  Donna,  the  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus,  in  A.D.  208-8 '(Eckhel,  iii,  488). 
The  emperor  had  been  in  Syria  about  that  time,  and 
had  conferred  important  privileges  on  various  cities, 
among  which  was  Betogabris,  which  appears  to  have 
been  then  called  Eleutheropolis^  as  being  made  a  ftee 
city,    Epiphanius,  the  well-known  writer,  was  bom  in 
a  village  tiiree  miles  from  the  city  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  and  is  often  called  an  Eleutheropol- 
itan  (Reland,  p.  751, 752).    In  the  year  A.D.  796,  little 
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more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Saracenic  con- 
queat,  EleatheropoUs  was  raaed  to  tho  ground,  and  left 
couipletel}'  desolate.  The  Greek  language  now  gave 
place  to  the  Arabic,  and  this  city  lost  its  proud  name 
and  its  prouder  rank  together  (Heland,  p.  987).  Like 
so  many  other  cities,  the  old  Aramaic  name,  which  had 
probably  never  been  lost  to  the  peasantry,  was  revived 
among  writers,  and  we  thus  find  Beigebenn^  or  some 
form  like  it,  constantly  in  use  after  the  8th  century 
(Reland,  PcUcnA,  p.  222,  227 ;  Ge^ta  Dei  per  FrancoM, 
p.  1044).  In  the  12th  century  the  Crusaders  found  it 
in  ruins,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Bethgebrim  (doubt- 
less a  Frank  corruption  of  Beit  JtbHn).  They  built  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  old  foundations  to  guard  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Moslems,  the  remains  of  which, 
and  the  chapel  connected  with  it,  still  exist.  After 
the  battle  of  Hattin  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
but  was  retaken  by  Richard  of  England.  It  was 
finally  captured  bv  Bibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  xlv,  22 ;  Jac. 
de  Vit.  in  Getta  'Dei,  p.  1070,  1071 ;  Bohaeddin,  Vit, 
Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin  under 
the  blight  of  Mohammedan  rule. 

The  modern  village  of  Beit  Jibrin  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  tlie  road  to  Gaza.  It 
contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  is  situated  in  a  little  nook  or  glen  in  the  side  of  a 
long  green  valley,  which  is  shut  in  by  low  ridges  of 
limestone  partially  covered  with  dark  copee.  The 
ancient  ruins  are  scattered  around  it,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  principal  one  is  a  large  irregu- 
lar inclosure,  formerly  surrounded  by  a  massive,  wall, 
still  in  part  standing,  and  containing  the  remains  of 
the  Crusaders*  castle.  A  great  part  of  this  outer  wall 
is  completel}'  ruinous ;  but  the  north  side,  which  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  valley,  is  still  several  feet  high.  The 
inclosure  is  about  GOO  feet  in  diameter.  The  fortress 
is  about  200  feet  square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  outer  wall.  In  the  castle,  along  the  south 
side,  are  portions  of  the  walls  and  the  groined  roof 
and  clustered  columns  of  a  fine  old  chapel — the  same, 
doubtless,  which  was  built  by  tho  Crusaders.  An 
Arabic  inscription  over  the  castle-gate  bears  the  date 
A.H.  958=A.D.  1661— probably  the  time  when  it  was 
last  repaired.  A  short  distance  eastward  are  other 
massive  ruins  and  a  deep  well ;  while  about  a  mile  up 
the  valley  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  church 
of  St.  Anne  (Porter,  Handbook /or  Syr.  and  Pal  p.  266 
sq.).  Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
habitation"  at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the  mi- 
raculous fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw-bone 
Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against  the  Philis- 
tines (Anton.  Mant.  Itin.  p.  80,  82). 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two  miles 
or  more  soutli-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it  are  low 
ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here  and  there  in 
white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark  shrubs.  In  these 
ridges  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns  and 
excavations  in  Palestine,  rivalling  in  extent  and  in- 
terest the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Malta.  They  arc 
altogether  different  in  character  from  the  rock-tombs 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  grottos  of  Petra.  They  were 
examined  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they 
have  since  been  more  fully  explored  by  Mr.  Porter. 
They  are  found  together  in  clusters,  and  form  subter- 
ranean villages.  Some  are  rectangular,  100  feet  and 
more  in  length,  with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched 
roofs.  Others  are  bell-shaped — ^from  40  to  70  feet  in 
diameter,  by  nearly  60  feet  in  height — all  connected 
together  by  arched  doorways  and  winding  subterra- 
nean passages.  A  few  are  entirely  dark,  but  most  of 
them  are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top. 
They  occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley,  and  may  also  be  seen  at  several  other 
neighboring  villages.  The  origin  and  object  of  these 
singular  excavations  are  easily  ascertained.  During 
the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Edomites  overran  and 


occupied  the  whole  of  sonthem  Paleathne,  which  ia 
hence  called  by  Josephus  Idum»a.  Jerome  calls  the 
Idumaians  Horites,  and  says  they  inhabited  the  whole 
country  extending  firom  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and 
Elah,  and  that  they  dweU  in  cave$ — preferring  them 
both  on  account  of  their  security  and  their  coolness 
during  the  heat  of  summer  (Camm.  in  Chad.  i).  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Edom  were  Horites^  that  ia, 
Troglodytes f  *' dwellers  in  caves."  The  descendants 
of  Esau  adopted  the  habits  of  their  predecesson,  and 
when  they  took  possession  of  southern  Paleatine  exca- 
vated rock  dwellings  wherever  practicable  (see  Robin- 
son's Biblical  Besforchet^  Sd  ed.  ii,  28,  67  sq. ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Narrative^  ii,  U7  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^ 
ii,  368  sq.). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Suiicli,  s.  v. 

Eleu'theruB  CEXtvOtpo^^ree;  see  Simonis,  Onom- 
p.  68),  a  river  of  Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  xi,  7 ; 
xii,  80.  In  early  ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream 
(PUny,  y,  17 ;  ix,  12 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  16,  4).  According 
to  Strabo,  it  Feparated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi,  763), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Ccele-Syria.  Jose- 
phus informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  **tbe 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Eleutherns,  as  far  as 
£g}'pt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon"  {Ant,  xv,  4, 1 ;  War, 
i,  18,  6).  A  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in 
Num.  xxxiv,  8-10,  and  Ezek.  xlvii,  16-17,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  features  of  the  country,  lead 
Mr.  Porter  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river  also  formed 
in  part  the  northern  border  of  the  *'  Promised  Land** 
(Are  Years  in  Dcanascus,  ii,  864  sq.).  Pliny  says  that 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tor- 
toise (ix,  10).  Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with 
the  modem  Ndkr  eUKiiAr^  '*  Great  River,"  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening  called  in  Scrip- 
ture "the  entrance  of  Hamath"  (Num.  xxxiv,  8), 
and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries  from  the 
heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
about  eighteen  milea  north  of  Tripolis.  It  still  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Akkar  and  el- 
Husn.  During  summer  and  autumn  it  is  but  a  small 
stream,  easily  forded,  but  in  winter  it  swells  into  a 
large  and  rapid  river  (Maundrell,  p.  88 ;  Burckhardt» 
p.  270;  Paulus,  SamrnL  i,  86,  £03).— Smith,  s.  v. 

ElentliSms  or  Eleutherius,  a  native  of  Nicop- 
olis,  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Soter, 
May  8, 177.  He  is  previously  (168)  mentioned  as  a 
deacon  of  bishop  Anicetus  of  Rome.  He  opposed  with 
much  zeal  the  errora  of  the  Talentinians  during  his 
tenure  of  ofiice.  Two  events  are  reported  to  have 
rendered  his  pontificate  memorable :  the  glorious  death 
of  the  mart3're  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Ee- 
.  <^es.  V,  4),  and  an  embassy  fh>m  Lucius,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  to  demand  a  missionary  to  teach  the  Britons 
the  Christian  religion  (Bede,  Hist.  Ecd,  iil,  26 ;  Collier, 
Fed.  Hist,  i,  86).  The  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 
sent  to  him  the  acts  of  those  of  their  mem  here  who  had 
just  suffered  martyrdom.  Their  messenger  was  the 
presbyter  Irenseus,  subsequently  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  pillan  of  the  Church  in  Gaul.  As  the  letter  of 
these  churches  to  Eleutherus  warns  against  the  Mon- 
tanists,  some  have  inferred,  though  without  l)eing  sup- 
ported by  any  other  proof,  that  Eleutherus  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Montanist  sect.  The  legend  about  the 
embassy  of  king  Lucius,  and  the  subsequent  mission 
of  two  Roman  missionaries  to  England,  is  doubted  by 
many  historians.  Eleutherus  died  A.D.  192.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  saint  on 
the  26th  of  May.  See  Moeheim,  Commfnt.  i,  278; 
Neander,  PUmting  and  Training,  ii,  618 ;  Smith,  ReHg' 
ion  of  Ancient  Britain,  p.  121, 122 ;  Herzog,  ReaUBn- 
cyU.  iii,  763.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Slha^nan  (Heb.  Ekhanan',  "iS^^M,  whom  God  has 
graciously  bestotoed  [compare  Hananeel,  Hananamah^ 
JohanoBf  Phocn.  Hannibal  f  also  BaoUuaum,  c^*]* 
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Sept  'SXravav ;  Ynlg.  Adeodahu^  bat  Chcmany  EkAch 
Mm,  in  Chron.),  a  distinguished  warrior  in  the  time 
of  king  David,  who  performed  a  memorable  explmt 
against  the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit 
exactly  consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.     B.C.  dr.  1020. 

1. 1  Sam.  xxi,  19,  says  that  he  was  the  "son  of  Ja- 
are  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he  **slew 
GoUath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a 
weaver's  beam.**  Here,  in  the  A«y.,  the  words  **the 
brother  of*  are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into 
j^reement  with, 

2.  1  Chron.  xx,  5,  which  states  that  "  Elhanan,  son 
of  Jair  (or  Jaor),  slew  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath 
the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  etc 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably  the 
more  correct,  the  differences  between  them  being  much 
smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English  (see  Kennicott, 
Diuertaiiim,  p.  78).     See  Lahmi. 

(a.)  The  word  Oregim  (q.  v.)  exists  twice  in  the 
vene  in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at 
the  end — "  weavers.**  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter,  i.  e. 
from  the  next  lino  of  the  MS.  To  the  end  of  the 
Terse  it  certainly  belongs^  since  it  is  found  in  the  par- 
allel passage  of  Chronicles,  and  also  forms  part  of  what 
teems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  description  of  Goliath 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xvii,  7). 

(6.)  The  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii,  according  to  which  Goli- 
ath the  Gittite  was  killed  by  David.     True,  Ewald 
{fittck.  ill,  91  sq.) — from  the  fact  that  David's  antago- 
nist is,  with  only  three  exceptions  (one  of  them  in  the 
doubtful  verses,  xvii,  12-82),  called  "  the  Philistine,'* 
and  for  other  linguistic  reasons — has  suggested  that 
Elhanan  was  the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after 
DaTid  became  king  the  name  of  Goliath  was  attached 
to  the  nameless  champion  whom  he  killed  in  his  youth. 
But  against  this  is  the  fiict  that  Goliath  w  named  thrice 
in  1  Sam.  xvii  and  xxi — thrice  only  though  it  be ;  and 
also  that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in 
Samuel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  ftwn  other  indications, 
took  place  late  in  David's  reign,  and  when  he  had 
been  so  long  king,  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  yonth  must  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  well  known  to  his  people.     It  is  recorded 
as  the  last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with  the  Phi- 
listines.   It  was  so  late  that  David  had  acquired  among 
his  warriors  the  fond  title  of  "the  light  of  Israel"  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  17),  and  that  his  nephew  Jonathan  was  old 
enou|^  to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  illustri- 
ous uncle  years  before.     It  was  certainly  after  David 
was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  fight,  not  with 
his  "  young  men,"  as  when  he  was  leading  his  band 
during  Saul's  life,  but  with  his  *'  servants,*'  literally 
his  "slaves,**  a  term  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the 
subjects  of  a  king.     The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  that  it  should  be  his  last  appearance 
in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must  have  been  after  the 
great  Ammonitish  war,  in  which  David  himself  had 
led  the  host  to  the  storming  of  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xii, 
29).    It  may  have  been  between  this  last  event  and 
the  battle  with  Absalom  beyond  Jordan,  though  there 
are  otlier  obvious  reasons  why  David  staid  within  the 
walls  of  Mahanaim  on  that  occasion.     See  David. 

Jerome,  in  his  Qiub$1,  ^eftr.  on  both  passages — he 
does  not  state  whether  fix>m  ancient  tradition  or  not — 
transUtes  Elhanan  iikioA'deo-daiMt,  and  adds/Utw  tal- 
<w  PtfymUarim  BeUilek€mUe$-—^''the  son  of  a  wood,  a 
'Weaver,  a  Bethlehemite.**    Adeodatus,  he  says,  is  Da- 
^t  v'hich  he  argues  not  only  by  considerations  drawn 
from  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  above  words,  but  also 
from  the  statement  in  the  concluding  verse  of  the  rec- 
ord that  aU  these  giants  '*fell  by  the  hand  of  David 
nnd  by  the  hand  of  his  servants,"  and  as  Elhanan 
■lew  Goliath,  Elhanan  must  be  David. 


8.  Elhanan  is  elsewhere  called  the  son  of  Dodo  of 
Bethlehem,  one  of  *'  the  thirty"  of  David's  guard,  and 
named  fint  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xi, 
26).  See  Kennicott's  Di$taiaiion^  p.  179.  Perhaps 
his  &ther  had  both  names. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Jaib. 

Slevation  of  the  Host.    See  Host  and  Mass. 
XQfege.     See  Alphaos. 
Blfrio.     See  JElfric. 

B'U  (Heb.i:/t',  •'b?,  i.  q.  "^ir,  oKmt;  Sept.  'HXt  [so 
N.  T.  see  Heli],  Josephus  'HXe7,Vulg.  /Te/t),  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  when  the  ark  was  in  Shiloh  (1  Sam. 
i,  8, 9).     He  was  descended  f^om  Aaron  through  Itlia- 
mar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x, 
1, 2, 12),  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who 
was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  Kings  ii, 
27),  had  a  son  Ahimelech.  who  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  **of  the  sons  of  Ithamar"  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  8 ; 
comp.  2  Sam.  viii,  17).    With  this  accords  the  circum- 
stance that  the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successors  in  the 
high-priesthood  up  to  and  including  Abiathar  are  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi,  4-15 ; 
comp.  Esra  vii,  1-6).     As  the  history  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  high-pricct  of  the  line  of  Itliaraar  before 
EH,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  firet  of 
that  line  who  held  the  ofilce  (Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  1, 3). 
From  him,  his  sons  having  died  before  him,  it  appeara 
to  have  passed  to  his  grandson  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8 ; 
comp.  however  Josephus,  Ant,  v,  11,  2),  and  it  certain- 
ly remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson 
of  Ahitub,  was  '*  thrust  out  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lord"  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in  Adonijah's  rebel- 
lion (1  Kings  ii,  26, 27 ;  i,  7),  and  the  high-priesUiood 
passed  back  again  to  the  fiimily  of  Eleazar  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii,  85).     How  the  office  ever 
came  into  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron 
we  are  not  informed ;  perhaps  it  was  through  the  inca- 
pacity or  minority  of  the  then  solo  representative  of 
the  elder  line,  for  it  is  very  evident  that  it  was  no  un- 
authorized usurpation  on  the  part  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii,  27, 
28, 80).     See  Ithamar.     Eli  also  acted  as  regent  or 
civil  judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Samson,  being 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii,  6,  15-17),  the  last  of  the  judges.     This  function, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  intended,  by  the  theocrat- 
ical  constitution,  to  devolve  upon  the  high-priest,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  absence  of  any  person  spe- 
cially appointed  by  the  divine  King  to  deliver  and 
govern  Israel.     He  is  said  to  have  judged  Israel  40 
yean  (1  Sam.  iv,  18) :  the  Septuagint  makes  it  20.    It 
has  been  suggested,  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he  was  tole  judge  for  20  yeara,  after  having  been 
co-judge  with  Samson  for  20  years  (Judg.  xvi,  81). 
But  the  probability  is  that  the  number  40  is  correct, 
but  that  it  comprehends  only  the  period  of  his  admin- 
istration as  judge ;  for  not  only  does  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  imply  that  this  immediately  succeeded 
the  judgeship  of  Samson  (as  indeed  Josephus  evidently 
undentood  it ;  a  fact  apparent  not  only  ttom  bis  his- 
tory, but  also  from  the  sum^ning  up  of  bis  numbers  as. 
computed  by  himself,  ilnt.  v,  9 ;  x,  3 ;  title  to  book  v), 
but  this  view  is  evidently  taken  by  Paul  in  his  assign- 
ment of  the  period  of  450  years  to  the  judges  (Acts 
xiii,  20),  a  number  that  immediately  results  from  sim- 
ply adding  together  the  items  as  given  in  the  O.-T. 
history,  including  Samson  and  Eli  as  continuous  to  the 
others.    See  Judges.    As  Eli  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-eight (1  Sam.  iv,  15),  the  forty  years  (B.C.  1165- 
1125)  must  have  commenced  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
yean  old.    (See  Lightfoot's  WorJa,  i,  53,  907,  fol.  Lond. 
1684;  Selden,  De  Success,  ta  PonUf,  Uebr,  lib.  i,  cap. 
4).     See  HiOR-PBiEST. 

Eli  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  man,  and  the  only 
fault  recorded  of  him  was  an  excessive  easiness  of 
temper,  most  unbefitting  the  high  responsibilities  of 
his  oflicial  character.  His  sons  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  whom  he  invested  with  authority,  misconducted 
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tbemselves  so  outrageonslj  as  to  excite  deep  disgust 
among  the  people,  and  render  the  services  of  the  tab- 
ernacle odious  in  their  eyes  (1  Sam.  ii,  27-86;  1  Kings 
ii,  27).  Of  this  misconduct  Eli  was  aware,  but  con- 
tented  himself  with  mild  and  ineffectual  remonstrances 
(1  Sam.  ii,  22-25),  where  his  station  required  severe 
and  vigorous  action  (1  Sam.  iii,  13).  For  this  neglect 
the  judgment  of  God  was  at  length  denounced  upon 
his  house,  through  the  young  Samuel  (q.  v.),  who,  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  had  been  attached  from 
childhood  to  his  person  (1  Sam.  ii,  29 ;  iii,  18).  Some 
years  passed  without  any  apparent  fulfilment  of  this 
denunciation,  but  it  came  at  length  in  one  terrible 
crash,  by  which  the  old  man's  heart  was  broken.  The 
Philistines  had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  Israel,  and 
the  ark  of  God  was  taken  to  the  field,  in  the  confidence 
of  victory  and  safety  from  its  presence.  But  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines,  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance upon  it,  were  slain.  The  high-priest,  then 
blind  with  age,  sat  by  the  wayside  at  Shiloh,  awaiting 
tidings  from  the  war,  "for  his  heart  trembled  for  the 
ark  of  God."  A  man  of  Benjamin,  with  his  clothes 
rent,  and  with  earth  upon  his  head,  brought  the  fetal 
news :  and  Eli  heard  that  Israel  was  defeated — ^that  his 
sons  were  slain — ^that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken — at 
which  last  word  he  fell  heavily  from  his  seat,  and  died 
(1  Sam.  iv).  According  to  Schwarz  (PeUest.  p.  142), 
an  erroneous  tradition  locates  his  grave  in  an  elegant 
building  at  the  village  Charim  ben-Elim,  eight  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Jaffa,  on  the  shore.  The  ultimate  doon) 
upon  Eli's  house  was  accomplished  when  Solomon  re- 
moved Abiathar  (the  last  high-priest  of  this  line)  from 
his  office,  and  restored  the  line  of  Eleazar,  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii,  27).  See  Abiathar.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  sentence  (1  Sam.  ii,  81-33)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign  of  David, 
when  we  read  that  "there  were  more  chief  men  found 
of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar" — 
sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight  of  the  latter  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  4).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v, 

B'U  (r/Xi,  for  Heb.  *^>K  [Psa.  xxii,  2],  eK',  my  God, 
as  it  is  immediately  rendered),  an  exclamation  used 
by  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  in  appeal  to  his  heavenly 
Father  (Matt,  xxvii,  46).  See  Agony.  In  the  par- 
allel passage  (Mark  xv,  34)  it  is  written  'EXcot,  Eloi 
(q.  v.). 

Eli-  C^^K,  an  old  form  of  the  "construct  sUte"  of 
K,  the  Mighty y  i.  e.  Almighty,  the  union  vowel  t  be- 
in  4  used  as  in  Abi-,  Ahi-,  etc.)  often  occurs  as  the 
first  element  of  proper  names  (comp.  Elihu^  JElijahj  and 
many  others  here  following),  as  referring  to  ^e  high- 
est notion  of  the  Deity  among  the  Shemitic  races. 
As  such  epithet  it  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with 
Baal-  (q.  v.)  (see  2  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  7),  or 
even  Jeho-  (q.  v.)  (see  2  Kings  xxiii,  34).  This 
constructive  form  is  also  sometimes  interchanged  with 
the  abbreviation  of  the  simple  ht<  into  *b&t  (1  Chron. 
iii,  6;  xiv,  5;  comp.  Exod.  vi,  22;  Num.  iii,  SO),  or 
it  even  exchanges  places  with  the  other  element  of  the 
name,  e.  g.  Eliam  (2  Sam.  zi,  3)  becomes  AmnUel  (1 
Chron.  iii,  5).  As  in  the  words  beginning  with  Alt-, 
AM-j  etc.,  this  element  often  melte  into  the  other 
member,  not  strictly  in  a  genitive  sense,  but  as  a  sort 
of  liturgical  invocation  or  eulogium  of  the  Deity,  as 
is  found  to  be  the  case  with  similar  names  used  as  re- 
ligious formulfe,  especially  among  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians (see  Elhanan). 

B'llab  [usually  EU'ab']  (Heb.  EUab',  SK'^bx,  to 

whom  God  is  father  f  Sept.  '£Xm/3,  Vulg.  EHab^  the 
name  of  seven  men. 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose  fam- 
ily was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe,  and  father 
or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  leaders  in 
the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi,  8,  9 ;  xvi,  1, 12 ; 


Dent  xi,  6).  B.C.  post.  1856.  Eliab  had  another  son 
named  Nemnel ;  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi  b  in- 
terrupted expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regarding 
his  sons. 

2.  A  son  of  Helon,  and  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Zeb- 
ulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Si* 
nai(Num.i,9;  U,7;  vii,24,29;  x,16).     B.C.1657. 

3.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  (q.  v.)  the  prophet,  being 
a  Kohathito  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  and  father  of  Jero- 
ham  (1  Chron.  vi,  27  [12]).  B.C.  cir.  1260.  In  the 
other  statements  of  the  genealogy  this  name  appears  to 
be  given  as  Elihu  (1  Sam.  i,  1)  and  Elibl  (1  Chron. 
vi,  34  [19]). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Jesse  and  brother  of  David  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  6 ;  xvii,  18 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  18).  It  was  he 
that  made  the  contemptuous  inquiiy,  by  which  he 
sought  to  screen  his  own  cowardice,  when  David  pro- 
posed to  fight  Goliath,  "With  whom  hast  thou  left 
those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  ?"  (1  Sam.  xvii,  28.) 
B.C.  1063.  His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  second 
cousin  Sehoboam,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2 
Chron.  xi,  18);  although,  taking  into  account  the 
length  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  suspect  that  the  word  **  daughter"  is  here 
used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or  de- 
scendant. In  1  Chron.  xxvii,  18,  we  find  mention 
of  "Elihu,  of  the  brethren  of  David,"  as  "ruler'* 
O^^)  or  "  prince"  O^)  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by 
Jerome  {QuasL  ffebr,  ad  loc.),  this  Elihu  was  identical 
with  Eliab.  "  Brethren"  is,  however,  often  used  in 
the  sense  of  kinsman,  e.  g.  1  Chron.  xii,  2. — Smith, 
8.  v. 

5.  The  third  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  joined  David 
in  his  stronghold  in  the  wUdemess  (1  Chron.  xii,  9). 
B.C.  1061. 

6.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both  a 
"porter"  ("i^id,  sAodr,  i.  e.  a  door-keeper)  and  a  mu- 
sician on  the  "psaltery"  (1  Chron.  xv,  18,  20;  xvi, 
6).     B.C.  1018. 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ja* 
dith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(Judith  viii,  1). 

Bli'ada  (Heb.  Elyada',  3;n^^K,  whom  God  icM 
hnoien\  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.,  in  Kings,  'EXi^ae,  and  repeated,  BaaXc- 
fiaO ;  in  Chron.  'EXta^a,  v.  r.  EXii^a ;  Vulg.  Eiiodti, 
Eliada.')  One  of  David's  sons ;  according  to  the  list, 
the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  bom  to  him  after 
his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (i2  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Chron. 
iii,  8).  B.C.  post  1038.  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  con- 
cubine. In  1  Chron.  xiv,  7,  the  name  appears  in  the 
form  of  :?^'^^:P21,  Beeliada  (q.  d.  whom  the  Master 

■      •       ■       i  ^ 

hot  knovm;  see  Simonis,  Orutmaat,  p.  460;  7721  being 
the  Syriac  form  of  b^a.  Lord),  This  curious  read- 
ing of  the  Masoretic  text  is  not,  however,  indisputi^ 
ble ;  Dc  Rossi's  Cod,  186  (jtrimd  mami)  reads  rn*^bK, 
the  Sept.  'EXia^f,  and  the  Peshito  EUdaa,  On  the 
strength  of  these  authorities,  De  Boss!  (after  Dathins, 
Lib.  Hist.  V,  T.  p.  654)  pronounces  in  fiivor  of  assim- 
ilating this  passage  to  the  other  two,  and  refers  to  the 
improbability  of  David's  using  the  names  ^M  and  ^^TH 
promiscuously  (see  De  Rossi's  Var,  Jjed.  V,  T,  ffebrai' 
COP,  iv).  We  must  not,  however,  in  the  interest  of 
careful  criticism,  too  hastily  succumb  to  arguments 
of  this  kind.  As  to  MSS.,  the  four  or  five  which 
Kennicott  adduces  all  support  the  text  of  1  Chron. 
xiv,  7 ;  the  authority  of  the  Sept  is  neutralized  by 
Codd.  Alex,  and  Friid,  August. ^  the  former  of  which 
has  BaXX<a<^a,  and  the  latter  BaXey^ae,  evidently  cor- 
rol)orating  the  Masoretic  text,  as  docs  the  Vulg.  BaoJU 
iada.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  David's  using  a  name 
which  contained  ^93  for  one  of  its  elements,  it  ia  at 
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kait  very  doabtful  whether  that  word,  which  litermlly 
means  mtuter.pmfprietor^  hiuband^  and  ia  often  used  in 
the  earlier  Scriptures  inoffensively  (see  Gesenias,  TAet. 
p.  224),  in  David^s  time  had  acquired  the  bad  sense 
which  Baa/-wonhip  in  Israel  afterwards  imparted  to 
it.  It  is  mach  to  the  present  point  that  in  this  very 
cb^ter  (ver.  11}  David  does  not  object  to  employ  the 
word  bsz  in  the  name  Baal'perazimj  in  commemora- 
iMHi  of  a  victory  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  Lord  (see 
2  Sam.  V,  20,  where  the  naming  of  the  place  is  as- 
cribed to  David  hmiself ).  It  is  possible  that  this  ap- 
pellation of  his  son  might  itself  have  had  reference  to 
that  signal  victory.  The  name  appears  to  be  omitted 
bv  Josephaa  in  his  list  of  David's  family  {Ani,  vii,  8, 
8),  unless  he  be  there  called  Eiien  ('£Xi^v).— Kitto, 
8.  T. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  (SepL  *EXitf?a,  v.  r.  'EXiaSak ;  Vnlg.  Eliada,) 
Apparently  an  Aramite  of  Zobah,  the  fiither  of  Rezon, 
which  latter  was  captain  of  a  marauding  band  that 
annoyed  Solomon  (1  Kings  zi,  23,  where  the  name  is 
Anglicized  "  Eliadah*')-     B.C.  ante  975. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXia^a,  Vnlg.  EUathL)  A  mighty  man 
of  war  (h^n  nhaA),  a  Benjamite,  who  led  200,000  (?) 
aichers  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoehaphat  (2 
Chion.  xvii,  17).     B.C.  945.     Bee  Jehoshapuat. 

Zni'adah  (1  Kings  xi,  28),  a  less  correct  mode  of 
Anglicizing  the  name  EUada  (q.  v.). 

mi'adas  ('EXm^ac.  Vnlg.  EliadoB),  one  of  '*the 
ions  of  Zamoth*'  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
the  reatoration  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28) ;  evip* 
dentl}'  the  Elioenai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x, 
27). 

mi'adtm  (^'HXtaiovS  v.  r.  'HXca^ovVyVulg.  omits), 
a  name  given  as  that  of  the  fiither  of  Joda,  whose  sons 
and  brethren  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  after 
the  return  fhnn  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  68);  apparently 
a  corruption  for  the  Henadad  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
narrative  (Ezra  ill,  19). 

EU'ah  (1  Cbron.  viii,  27 ;  Ezra  x,  28),  a  less  cor- 
rect mode  of  Anglicizing  the  name  of  Eujah  (q.  v.), 
but  referring  to  others  than  the  prophet. 

EU'ahba  (Heb.  Eiiyaehba%  xan^b^  but  in  Chron. 
Elfadkba\  KSn^b&t,  whom  God  tnU  hide ;  Sept.  '£Xi- 
a/3a,Vnlg.  &uibaj,  a  Shaalbonite;  one  of  David's 
thirty-  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  32 ;  1  Chron.  Xi, 
83\ '  B.C.  1046. 

mi'akim  (Heb.  Elyalam',  Q*'p?;^K,  whom  God  will 
raim  up;  Sept. 'E\(ac</i  and  'EXcarti/i;  N.  T.  'EXui- 
uin'^  Josephua, 'EXiart^oc,  iin^.  x,  1,  2;  Vulg.  EUa- 
cim),  the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Melea  and  father  of  Jonan,  in  the 
genealogy  (q.  v.)  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  30);  probably 
the  grandson  of  Nathan,  of  the  private  line  of  David's 
descent  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Expot.  p.  16).  B.C.  con- 
liderably  post  1013. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  and  prsefect  of  the  palace  nnder 
king  Hezekiah,  who  sent  him  to  receive  the  message 
of  the  invading  Assyrians,  and  report  it  to  Isaiah 
(2  Kings  xviH,  18;  xix,  2;  Isa.  xxxvi,  3,  11,  22; 
xxxvii,  2).  B.C.  718.  He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this 
office  after  the  latter  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Gro- 
tins  thinks  by  jeason  of  his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment 
for  his  pride  (Isa.  xxii,  15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good 
man,  as  appears  by  the  title  emphatically  applied  to 
hhn  by  God,  "my  servant  Eliakim"  (Isa.  xxii,  20), 
and  as  was  evinced  by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  Kings  xviii,  87 ;  xix,  1-5)^ 
and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  sta- 
tion, in  which  he  acted  as  a  *'  fiither  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah"  (Isa.  xxii, 
21).  It  was  as  a  special  mark  of  the  divine  approba- 
tion of  his  character  and  conduct,  of  which,  however, 
no  further  detuls  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  he 
iras  raised  to  the  post  of  anthon^  And  dignity  which 


he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion.     What 
this  office  was  has  been  a  subject  of  some  perplexity 
to  commentators.     The  ancients,  including  the  Sept. 
and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  rendering  of  "{Sb  (Isa.  xxii,  15 ;  A.  V. 
**  treasurer")  by  ira^ro^opcov,  the  **  priest's  chamber,'* 
by  the  former,  and  of  n^Sh'b^  ('^over  the  house," 
as  Isa.  xxxvi,  8)  by  ^^praponiut  tempU"  by  the  lat- 
ter.    Hence  Nicephorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high- 
priesta  Somnas  or  Sobnas  (i.  e.  Shebna),  and  Eliakim, 
identifying  the  latter  with  Shallum  or  Mcshullam. 
But  it  is  certain  firom  the  description  of  the  office  in 
Isa.  xxii,  and  especially  fh>m  the  expression  in  ver. 
22,  **  The  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon 
his  shoulder,'*  that  it  was  the  king's  house,  and  not 
the  house  of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect,  as 
Ahishar  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
6),  and  Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7). 
With  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that 
is  not  said,  of  Eliakim's  functions.     The  office  seems 
to  have  been  the  highest  under  the  king,  as  was  the 
case  in  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  **  Thoa 
shalt  be  over  my  house  (^r'^a*^?)  .  .  .  only  in  the 
throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou"  (Gen.  xli,  40; 
comp.  xxxix,  4).    In  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7,  the  officer  is 
called  *' governor  0^*^213)  of  the  houso."     It  is  clear 
that  the  "scribe"  was  inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna, 
when  degraded  from  the  prefecture  of  the  house,  act- 
ed as  scribe  under  Eliakim  (2  Kings  xviii,  87).     The 
whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah  implies  a  place 
of  great  eminence  and   power.     This  description  is 
transferred  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to  Christ 
the  son  of  DavU  in  Rev.  iii,  7,  thus  making  Eliakim 
in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ.     The  true  meaning 
of  ISO,  soken\  is  ver)'  doubtful.  "  Friend,"  I  e.  of  the 
king,  and  **  steward  of  the  provisions,"  are  the  two 
most  probable  significations.    See  Treasurer.     Eli- 
akim's career  was  a  most  honorable  and  splendid  one. 
Most  commentators  agree  that  Isa.  xxii,  25  does  not 
apply  to  him,  but  to  Shebna.— Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  (q.  v.),  king  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  xxiU,  84 ;  2  Cbron.  xxxvi,  4). 

4.  Son  of  Abind  and  father  of  Aior,  of  the  poster- 
ity of  Zerubbabel  (Matt,  i,  18).  He  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  SuBCHAHiAH  (q.  v.)  of  1  Chron.  Hi,  21 
(Strong's  Harmony  and  Expo$.  of  the  Gogpeiiy  p.  11). 
See  Genealogy  (of  Christ). 

5.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb. 
xii,  41).     B.C.  446. 

BU'aU  ('EXtoXt  V.  r.  'EXtoXii,  Vulg.  Diehu\  one 
of  **  the  sons  of  Maani"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84);  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion for  the  BiNNUi  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x, 
88). 

E'Uam  [usually  EU'am']  (Heb.  Eliam%  D^'^ix, 
God  is  [his]  poopk,  i.  e.  friend;  Sept.  '£Xta/3,  Vulg. 
EHarn),  the  fiather  of  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah  and 
afterwards  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi,  8).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chron.  iii,  5,  the  names  of  both  finther  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  the  equivalent  Ammiel  (q. 
v.),  and  the  latter  to  Bathshua,  both  the  latter  names 
being  also  those  of  non-Israelite  persons,  while  Uriah 
was  a  Hittite  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii,  12 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  8 ; 
also  2  Sam.  xvii,  27).  The  same  name  Eliam  also  oc- 
curs as  that  of  a  GUonite,  the  son  of  Ahithopbel,  and 
one  of  David's  ''thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  84). 
It  is  omitted  in  the  Ibt  of  1  Chron.  xi,  but  is  now  prob- 
ably discernible  as  "Arijah  the  Pelonite"  (ver.  86) 
(see  Kennicott,  Dutertation,  p.  207).  The  ancient 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu.  H^,  on  2 
Sam.  xi,  8,  and  1  Chron.  iii,  5)  is  that  the  two  Eliams 
are  the  same  person.    An  argument  has  been  founded 
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on  this  to  account  for  the  hostility  of  Ahithophel  to 
king  David,  as  having  dishonored  his  house  and  caased 
the  death  of  his  son-in-hiw  (Blunt,  Coincidences^  pt.  ii, 
x).  But  he  would  perhaps  have  rather  been  proud  of 
this  alliance  with  royalty.    B.C.  1046.— Smith,  s.  v. 

miao^niaB  [many  EUaoni'cu]  ('EXia<i>viac»Vulg. 
MoabiUonit,  including  the  preceding  name),  a  son  of 
Zaraias  of  Pahath-Moab,  leader  of  two  hundred  exiles 
from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  81) ;  evidently  the  Eu- 
HOKNAi  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  4). 

Eli'as  ('HXiaCy  in  Maccabees,  elsewhere  and  in 
N.  T.  'HAiacVulg.  jE/id>,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  HeUai), 
the  Grsecized  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  (q. 
V.)  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T. 
(Ecclus.  xlviii,  1,  4, 12;  1  Mace,  ii,  58;  Matt,  xi,  14; 
xvi,  14 ;  xvii,  8,  4, 10, 11, 12 ;  xxvii,  47,  49 ;  Mark  vi, 
15;  viii,  28;  ix,  4,  5,  11,  12, 18;  xv,  35,  86;  Luke  i, 
17;  iv,  26,  26;  ix,  8,  19,  80,  83,  54;  John  i,  21,  25; 
Rom.  xi,  2 ;  James  v,  17).  In  Rom.  xi,  2,  the  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture designated  by  his  name,  the  words  being  iv  'HXt^, 
**m  Elias,"  not  as  in  A.  V.  *'of  Elias. "—Smith,  s.  v. 

Ellas  Levita  (properly  Elijah  the  Letke^  son  of 
Asher),  one  of  the  greatest  Jewish  scholars  of  mod- 
em times,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Both  tlie  year  and  the  place  of  his  birth 
have  been  the  subject  of  literaiy  controversy.  The 
former  point  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  the  learn- 
ed Rossi  (see  below),  who  showed  that  Elias  was  bom 
in  1471  or  1472,  not,  as  Hirt  maintains,  in  1469,  or,  as 
Kagel  undertook  to  prove,  in  1477.  The  second  point 
is  still  a  point  of  dispute,  both  Italians  and  Germans 
being  desirous  to  claim  this  great  writer  for  their 
country.  The  chief  argument  of  the  former  is  that 
Elias,  in  one  of  his  works,  speaks  of  Italy  as  *^  my 
country'*  and  Venice  as  "my  city;"  the  chief  argu- 
ments of  the  Germans  are  that  Elias,  on  the  tide- 
pages  of  several  of  his  books,  calls  himself  AMeaazi 
C^TSS^K),  or  **the  German,"  and  that,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Sebas- 
tian Miinster  (q.  v.),  he  was  bom  at  Neustadt,  on  the 
Aich,  not  iar  from  Nuremberg.  The  margrave  of 
Neustadt  expelled  Elias,  together  with  several  other 
Jews,  from  that  town.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  lived 
in  several  places  as  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
especially  (from  1504)  at  Padua,  where  he  lectured  on 
the  Hebrew  grammar  of  Moses  Kimchi,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  When  Padua,  in  1509,  was  cap- 
tured and  plundered,  Elias  lost  all  his  property  and 
went  to  Venice,  which  city,  in  1512,  he  again  left  for 
Rome.  There  he  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
fh>m  cardinal  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  who  even  received 
him  and  his  family  into  his  own  house.  For  many 
years  Elias  instructed  the  cardinal  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, who,  in  turn,  made  him  better  acquainted  with 
the  classical  languages.  Through  Egidio,  EUas  en- 
tered into  intimate  relations  with  a  number  of  other 
cardinals  and  bishops,  who  so  warmly  recommended 
him  that  he  received  an  honorable  call  from  king 
Fran9ois  I  of  France,  which  he,  however,  declined. 
When  Rome,  in  1527,  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
Karl  V,  Elias  again  lost  his  whole  property.  He 
again  went  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  1540, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Paul  Fagius  to  assist 
him  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Hebrew  printing, 
office,  and  in  the  publication  of  several  Hebrew  books, 
at  Isnv,  in  Suabia.  He  remained  in  Isnv  until  1547, 
when  he  retumed  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1549. 
Ellas  rejected  many  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  al- 
ways spoke  favorably  of  the  Christians ;  but  he  ex- 
pressly denied  that  he  had  secretly  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  averred  that,  "  thanks  to  God,  he  was  still 
a  Jew."  He  was  universally  esteemed  both  for  his 
character  and  his  extraordinary  scholarship ;  only 
some  fanatical  Jews  hated  him,  as  they  suspected  his 
fidelity  to  Judaism.    His  celebrated  works  on  Hebrew 


grammar  procured  him  the  surname  of  *'  the  Gramma- 
rian" (p^p^Sn).  His  first  work  was  a  commentary 
on  the  'n^riQ  (MahaiakX  or  grammar  of  the  rabbi  Mo- 
ses  Kimchi,  lirst  published  by  a  certain  Benjamin  who 
had  stolen  the  MS.  (at  Pesaro,  1508 ;  frequently  re- 
printed, with  a  Latin  translation  by  Sebastian  Miin- 
ster, Basel,  1527, 1531 ;  and  another  by  L*Empereur, 
Leyd.  1681).  This  is  a  different  work  from  his  scholia 
on  Kimchi's  *^^a^  nHD  (Peikach  Deharay),  or  brief 
grammatical  introduction,  the  text  of  which  had  ap- 
peared at  Naples  in  1492,  and  Levita' s  scholia  on  it  at 
Pesara  in  1507,  and  later  editions.  At  Rome  he  com- 
posed  a  grammar  entitled  ^^nfiil  Qiob-Bachur^  Rome, 
1518),  and  a  work  on  "  Compontion"  (nSS'^^nn,  Rome, 
1519),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  irregular  words  of  the 
Bible.  Both  works  were  translated  by  Mtlnster  (the 
former  first  at  Basel  in  1518,  and  the  latter  in  1586). 
He  also  wrote  a  more  extensive  grammatical  treatise 
in  four  parts,  entitled  *injb6<  ■'p'10,  *' Elijah's  S(C- 
iions'^  (Soncino,  1520,  and  later  elsewhere ;  trans,  by 
MUnster,  Basel,  1527,  and  later).  After  his  return  to 
Venice  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  accents  (D^l^  D^lh))  7ii5 
Taam  (Ven.  1588,  and  other  eds. ;  likewise  translated 
by  Mtlnster,  Basel,  1589),  and,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  his  works,  a  critical  book  on  the  Biblical  text  and 
its  authors  (r^l!?10^il  n"^iDV),  Masoreth  kam-Masore.'h 
(Venice,  1588, 1546;  Basel,  1589  [with  a  Latin  summa. 
ry  of  the  work  by  Miinster ;  Sulzbach,  1769  and  1771]). 
This  work,  remarkable  alike  for  literary  merit,  2.1- 
though  it  anticipated  the  judgments  of  the  highest 
modem  criticism  on  the  questions  of  which  it  treats, 
and  although  it  was,  in  fact,  the  father  of  the  great 
Buxtorf  and  Cappel  controversy^  which  raged  rouLd 
tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Levita's  death,  had,  until  recently,  never  been  act- 
ually translated  either  into  Latin  or  any  modem  lan- 
guage. Nagel  translated  into  Latin  the  three  intro- 
ductions (Altdorf,  1757-1771) ;  and  there  is  a  so-called 
German  translation  of  Levita*s  book,  published  at 
Halle  in  1772,  and  commonly  known  as  Semler^s. 
But  Semler  was  not  really",  as  indeed  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be,  the  translator  of  Levita.  The  translation, 
such  as  it  was,  was  executed  by  a  young  Jewish  con- 
vert to  Christianity  of  the  name  of  Meyer,  and  all 
that  Semler  did  was  to  supervise  and  annotate  the  Ger- 
man rendering.  After  all,  the  work  was  full  of  errors, 
and  many  valuable  passages  of  the  original  are  alto- 
gether omitted.  A  complete  and  very  carefully  exe- 
cuted tranplation  into  English,  together  with  a  critical 
edition  of  the  original,  was  in  1867  published  b}'  Dr. 
Ginsburg  {The  Masoreth  ha-Masoreih  of  Elias  Levi- 
ta^ in  Hebrew,  vsith  an  English  Translaiion  and  Etplan- 
atory  Notes,  London,  1867).  Among  the  works  com- 
piled by  him  at  Isny  is  a  Cfaaldaic-Rabbinical  Diction- 
arj'  (l^a'^sirtt,  Methurgemdn,  Isny,  1541 ;  Ven.  1560). 
Elias  also  prepared  a  German  translation  of  the  Psalms 
(Ven.  1545),  and  was,  according  to  Sabtai,  the  author 
of  a  Hebrew-German  novel,  Baba,  A  full  list  of  these 
and  other  works  of  Elias,  with  their  editions,  transla- 
tions, etc.,  also  bibliographical  treatises  on  them  and 
their  author,  may  be  found  in  Filrst*s  BibCiotheca  Jw- 
daica^  ii,  289  sq.  A  valuable  biography  of  Elias  is 
found  in  Dr.  Ginsburg's  edition  of  Masoreth  ham^Ma^ 
sorethj  cited  above ;  see  also  Herzog,  Seal-EncyH,  iii, 
758 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gen.  xv,  810 ;  Rossi,  Dizionti' 
rio  storico  degli  AtUori  Ebrei  (German  transl.  [^HisL. 
Handworterbuch  der  jud.  Schriftsteller']  by  Dr.  Ham- 
bcrger,  Leipz.  1839);  Hirt,  Oriental,  und  Exegei.  Bib^ 
liothek,  pt.  vii,  Jena,  1755 ;  Wolfii  Bibliotheca  Bdfraa^ 
Hamburg,  1715,  i,  158.     (A.  J.  S.) 

BU^asaph  (Heb.  £7yasqpA^rD^^M,  whom  God  has 
added;  Sept.  'EAkto^),  the  name  of  two  Israelites  at 
the  time  of  the  Exode. 
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1.  Son  of  Rend  or  Deuel,  and  phylarch  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  (Norn,  i,  14 ;  U,  14 ;  yii,  42, 47 ;  x,  20).  B.C. 
1657. 

2.  Son  of  Lael,  and  chief  of  the  family  of  the  6ei^ 
sfaomite  Levitee  (Nam.  ill,  24).     B.C.  1667. 

Eli'aBllib  (Heb.  EfyaMb',  :a'^0;^M,  whom  God 
wSl  rettore;  Sept.  '£Xia(rc/3<tfv,  'EXia/3(,  '£X(a<7£f/3, 
'BX<a9ov/d,  etc. ;  Josephns  'EXuzccjSoc ;  Vulg.  EUcuuby 
Eiiatib),  a  common  name  of  Israelites,  especially  at 
the  later  period  of  the  O.-T.  history. 

1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  king  Dayid ;  head  of  the 
eteventh  **coane*'  in  the  order  of  the  ^^gOTemors" 
(2'nr)  of  tlie  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  zziv,  12).     B.C. 

1013. ' 

2.  A  Leritlcal  singer  who  repudiated  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  z,  24).     B.C.  458. 

3.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Zattu,  who  did  the 
■sme  (Ezra  x,  27).     B.C.  468. 

4.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Bani,  who  did  the 
same  (Ezra  x,  86).     B.C.  468. 

5.  The  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Xeh.  xii,  28).  B.C.  446.  With  the  assisUnce 
ci  his  fellow-priests,  he  rebuilt  the  eastern  city  wall 
adjoining  the  Temple  (Neh.  iii,  1).  His  own  exten- 
sive mansion  was  doubtiess  sitnated  in  the  same  victn- 
itTf  probably  on  the  ridge  Ophel  (Neh.  iii,  20, 21).  See 
Jbrcsalem.  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  pl")^ 
=near)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he  had 
prepar^  an  ante-room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration 
which  excited  the  pious  indignation  of  Nchemiah  (Neh. 
xiii,  4, 7).  One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also 
mirried  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonito  (xiii, 
28).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezra  x,  6,  as  the  father  of 
Johanan,  who  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  Temple 
(comp.  Josephns,  Ant,  xi,  5,  4).  He  is  evidently  the 
lame  with  the  son  of  Joiakim  and  father  of  Jolada 
(Josephus,  "  Judas,"  Anl,  xi,  7, 1),  in  the  succession  of 
high-priests  (Neh.  xii,  10,  22).     See  Hioii-priest. 

6.  A  son  of  Elloenai,  and  member  of  the  latest  fam- 
ily of  the  lineage  of  Zerubbabel,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Test.  (1  Chron.  iii,  24).     B.C.  406. 

Eli'asib  CEXmvt^oc),  the  Grscized  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  1)  of  the  name  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (q.  v.). 

mi'aBia  ('EXcttcric  v.  r.  'EXiaerti^-),  a  name  given 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  34)  as  that  of  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Maani" 
who  diToroed  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity, 
and  corresponding  in  position  to  Mattckai  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  38) ;  but  probably  a  merely  er- 
roneous repetition  of  Exasibos  (q.  v)  preceding  in  the 
same  rene. 

Eli'athah  (Heb.  EUa'thah,  nnK-i^K,  I  Chron. 
xrv,  4,  or  E^Ukah,  >^njbx,  ver.  27,  to"  whom  God 
tUl  come  ;  Sept.  'EXio^a^.'  r.  'EXm^,  Vulg.  EUatha\ 
the  eighth  named  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  the  Levite 
Heman,  and  a  musician  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of 
lung  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4),  who,  with  twelve  of  his 
ions  and  brethren,  had  the  twentieth  division  of  the 
Temple-service  (xxv,  27).  B.C.  1013.  In  Jerome's 
Qoovf.  //e6r.  on  ver.  27,  tiie  name  is  given  as  Eluiba, 
tod  explained  accordingly ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

Eliberla.    See  Elvira. 

Eli'dad  (Hebrew  EHdad",  T}'^'^^  whom  God  has 
hned;  Sept  'EX^a^,  Vulg.  Eldad),  the  son  of  Chislon, 
and  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  portion  out  the  promised  land 
among  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxi  7, 21).     B.C.  1619. 

E'Uel  (Heb.  Eliel%  ^K-^bK,  to  whom  God  is  miffhf), 
the  name  of  some  nine  Israelites. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXc^X.)  A  valiant  phylarch  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  east  (1  Chron.  v,  24).     B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  (Sept  'EXiijX.)  Son  of  Toah  and  fiither  of  Jero- 
han,  aneestore  of  Heman  the  singer  and  Levite  (1 
Chron.  ri,  SI) ;  probably  identical  with  the  Euab  of  1 


Chron.  VI,  84,  tii4  the  Euhu  of  1  Sam.  i,  1.    B.C.  cir 

1250.     See  Samubl. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXii|X/.)  One  of  the  descendants  of  Shim 
hi,  and  head  of  a  Benjamite  family  in  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viii,  20).     B.C.  between  1612  and  588. 

4.  (Sept.  'EXc^X.)  One  of  the  descendants  of  Sha- 
shak,  and  likewise  head  of  a  Benjamite  family  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chron.  viii,  22).     B.C.  eod. 

5.  (Sept  'EXi^X  V.  r.  '£Xia/3.)  The  seventh  of  the 
Gadite  heroes  who  joined  David  in  his  stronghold  in 
the  wilderness  (1  Chron.  xii,  11),  possibly  the  same 
with  No.  6  or  7.     B.C.  1061. 

6.  (Sept  'EXi^X  V.  r.  'IcXi^X.)  A  Mahanite  (q.  v), 
and  one  of  David*B  distinguished  warriors  (1  Chron. 
xi,  46).     B.C.  1046. 

7.  (Sept.  'AXi^X  V.  r.  ^oXi^X.)  Another  of  David's 
distinguished  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  47).     B.C.  eod. 

8.  (Sept.  'EXiijX.)  Chief  of  the  80  Hebronite  Le- 
vites  assembled  by  David  to  assist  in  bringing  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv,  9, 11).     B.C.  1048. 

9.  (Sept  'EXi^X.)  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by 
Hezekiah  to  have  charge  of  the  offerings  for  the  Tem- 
ple services  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  18).     B.C.  726. 

EliS'nal  (Heb.  EUeyneuf',  '^r?^^^!  P^^h.  contracU 
ed  for  Elioenai  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  EXcwijvat  v.  r.  'EXio/- 
vat^  Vulg.  ElioeHai)j  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi  Ben- 
jamite h^s  of  families  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
viii,  20).     B.C.  between  1618  and  588. 

EliS'zer  (Heb.  id,  '^.J^'^^K,  God  is  his  kelp,  a  mod- 
ification of  the  name  Eleazar  [see  Lazarus]  ;  Sept. 
'EXi^^fp  and  'EXis^ip,  N.  T.  'EXti^cp),  the  name  of 
eleven  men. 

1.  "Eliezer  op  Damascus,"  mentioned  in  Gen. 
XV,  2,  8,  apparently  as  a  bouse-bom  domestic  [see 
Slave]  and  steward  of  Abraham,  and  hence  likely,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  issue,  to  become  the  patriarch's 
heir.  B.C.  2088.  The  Sept  interprets  the  terms 
thus :  "  But  the  son  of  Masek,  my  house-bom  maid,  is 
this  Heliezer  of  Damascus."  It  appeared  even  thus 
early  that  the  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the  name 
of  Eliezer  occurs  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  Abraham, 
being  promised  a  son,  says,  "  I  go  childless,  and  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Elleier  of  Damascus  (K^H 
nty'^b&J  ptoa?,  he  ofDamatau,  Eliezer)  .  .  .  Behold, 
to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  bom  in 
mine  house  is  mine  heir"  (Gen.  xv,  2,  3).  The  com- 
mon notion  is  that  Eliezer  was  Abraham's  house-bom 
slave,  adopted  as  his  heir,  and  meanwhile  his  chief 
and  confidential  servant,  and  the  same  who  was  after- 
wards sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac 
(q.  v.).  This  last  point  we  may  dismiss  with  the  re- 
mark that  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  *'the 
elder  servant  of  his  house"  (Gen.  xxiv,  2),  whom 
Abraham  charged  with  this  mission,  was  the  same  as 
Eliezer.  The  obvious  meaning  is  that  Eliezer  was 
bom  in  Damascus,  and  how  is  this  compatible  with 
the  notion  of  his  being  Abraham's  house-bom  slave, 
seeing  that  Abraham's  household  never  was  at  Damas- 
cus? It  is  true  that  there  is  a  tradition,  quoted  by 
Josephns  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  {Ant.  i,  7,  4), 
that  Abraham  "reigned  in  Damascus ;"  but  the  tradi- 
tion was  probably  founded  on  this  very  passage,  and 
has  no  claim  on  our  belief.  The  Mohammedans  call 
him  Dameshaky  or  Damascennis,  and  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  black  slave  given  to  Abraham  by  Nimrod, 
at  the  time  when  he  saw  him,  by  virtue  of  the  name 
of  God,  walking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames  (Ur), 
into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  his  orders.  See  Abra- 
ham. The  expression,  '*  the  steward  of  mine  house," 
in  ver.  2,  '^Tp^  P^?  121  (note  the  alliteration  between 
the  obscuro  term  mesheh  and  Dammesek),  literally 
translated,  is  "the  son  of  possession  of  my  houBe," 
i.  e.  one  who  shall  possess  my  house,  my  property, 
after  my  death,  and  is  therefore  exactly  the  same  as 
the  phimse  in  the  next  verse,  "the  son  of  my  house 
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0^*^2**1^,  parepfarased  hy  "  one  born  in  mine  house") 
is  mine  heir."  This  removes  every  objection  to  Elie- 
zer's  being  of  Damascus,  and  enables  as  to  dispense 
with  the  tradition ;  for  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sap- 
pose  that  Eliezer  was  a  house-bom  slave,  or  a  servant 
at  aU,  and  leaves  it  more  probable  that  he  was  some 
near  relative  whom  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir-at- 
law.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  "this  Eliezer" 
was  present  in  Abraham's  camp  at  all ;  and  we,  of 
coarse,  cannot  know  in  what  degree  he  stood  related 
to  Abraham,  or  under  what  circumstances  he  was  bom 
at,  or  belonged  to.  Damascus.  It  is  possible  tliat  he 
lived  there  at  the  very  time  when  Abraham  thus  spoke 
of  him,  and  that  he  is  hence  called  *^  Eliezer  of  Da- 
mascus. * '  This  view  removes  a  nother  difficulty,  which 
arises  fl-om  the  fact  that,  while  Abraham  speaks  of 
Eliezer  as  his  heir,  his  nephew  Lot  was  in  hia  neigh- 
borhood, and  liad  until  lately  been  the  companion  of 
his  wanderings.  If  Eliezer  was  Abraham's  servant, 
it  nught  well  occasion  surprise  that  he  should  speak 
of  him  and  not  of  Lot  as  his  heir ;  but  this  surprise 
ceases  when  we  regard  Eliezer  as  also  a  relative,  and 
if  so,  a  nearer  relative  than  Lot,  although  not,  like 
Lot,  the  companion  of  his  Journeys.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  Lot  and  Eliezer  were,  in  fact^  the  same  per- 
son; and  this  would  be  an  excellent  explanation  if 
the  Scriptures  afforded  sufficient  grounds  for  it.  (See 
Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb,  s.  v.  ptJt) ;  Bosenmttller,  on  Gen. 

•     ■ 

zv ;  Knobel,  ChmmiaU,  in  loc.) — Kitto,  s.  v. 

2.  A  son  of  Becher,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  vii,  8).     B.C.  post  1856. 

3.  (Josephus  'EXca^opoc,  Ant,  ii,  18, 1.)  The  sec- 
ond of  the  two  sons  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  bom  dar- 
ing the  exile  in  Midian,  to  whom  his  father  gave  this 
name,  "because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my  Others  was 
my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of  Pha- 
raoh" (Exod.  xvui,  4;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  15, 17).  B.C. 
cir.  1690.  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grand&ther,  when 
Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Exod.  iv,  18),  she  having 
been  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses  (Exod.  xviii, 
2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  and  went 
part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jctbro  brought  back  Zip- 
porah and  her  two  sons  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  (xviii).  Eliezer  had  one  son,  Behabiah,  Arom 
whom  sprang  a  numerous  posterity  (1  Chron.  xxiii, 
17 ;  xxvi,  25,  26).  Shelomitfa,  in  the  reigns  of  Saul 
and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had  the  care  of  all  the  treas- 
ures of  things  dedicated  to  God,  was  descended -from 
Eliezer  in  the  6th  generation,  if  the  genealogy  in  1 
Chron.  xxvi,  25,  is  complete. — Smith,  s.  v. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  trumpets  before 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV,  24).     B.C.  1048. 

5.  Son  of  Zichri,  and  chief  of  the  Renbenites  under 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).     B.C.  ante  1018. 

6.  A  prophet  (son  of  Dodavah  of  Mareshah),  who 
foretold  to  Jehoshaphat  (q.  v.)  that  the  merchant  fleet 
which  he  fitted  out  in  partnership  with  Ahaziah  should 
be  wrecked,  and  thus  prevented  from  sailing  to  Tar- 
shish  (2  Chron.  xx,  87).     B.C.  895. 

7.  Son  of  Jorim,  and  father  of  Joseb,  of  the  private 
lineage  of  David  prior  to  Salathiel  (Luke  lii,  29).  B.  C . 
ante  588. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews  daring  the  exile, 
sent  by  Ezra,  with  others  from  Ahavn,  to  Casiphia,  to 
induce  some  Levites  and  Nethinim  to  Join  the  party 
returning  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  16).     B.C.  459. 

9.  One  of  the  priests  (of  the  kindred  of  Jeshua)  who 
divoroed  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  18). 
B.C.  458. 

10.  A  Levite  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  28).  B.C. 
458. 

11.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Harim,  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  81).    B.C.  458. 


^  Eliezer  ben-Elias  Aoohenazl  0.  e.  mm  ofEU^ 
jakf  ike  German\  a  distinguished  Babbi,  was  bom 
about  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  and  practiced 
medicine  at  Cremona.  Obliged  to  leave  that  town,  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
can  of  the  synagogue  at  Naxoa,  in  the  Ardiipelago. 
Finally  he  went  to  Poland,  and  was  made  chief  BabU 
of  the  synagogue  at  Poeen.  His  coreligionists  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  16th  cen- 
turv.  He  died  at  Cracow  in  1586.  He  published 
n^9  ClDi*^  (Cremona,  1576,  and  often),  a  commentary 
on  Esther:— ^^  ^'OTQ  (^Work  of  Jekovah),  in  which 

he  describes  the  historical  events  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Venice,  1588 ;  Cracow,  1584,  and  later),  and  one  or 
two  less  important  works. — Hoefer,  JVbfecv.  Biog.  GhUr, 
XV,  827.    (J.H.W.) 

Bliezer  ben-Hyrkanoa,  sumamed  the  Great, 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.  He 
was  of  a  good  family,  but  his  early  education  was  very 
much  neglected,  and  at  the  age  of  28,  urged  by  an 
awakened  impulse  after  knowledge,  he  left  his  father's 
house  and  became  a  disdple  of  Joclianan  ben-Zacfaal. 
Eliezer  soon  repaired  his  deficiencies,  and  became  one 
of  the  distinguished  Rabbins  of  his  age.  Profound  in 
the  Cabala  (q.  v.),  he  made  many  practical  acqaiai- 
tions  in  magical  science,  and  became  the  thaumatur- 
gist  of  the  school.  During  the  controversies  between 
Gamaliel  (q.  v.)  and  the  rival  doctors  at  Jamnia,  be 
founded  a  school  at  Lydda,  where  his  teaching  appears 
to  have  assumed  so  mystical  a  character  as  to  involve 
him  in  difficulties  with  the  rabbinical  authorities.  The 
Karaites  regarded  Eliezer  as  one  of  the  defenders  of 
their  doctrines.  He  died  about  73  A.D.,  at  Cssarea, 
in  Palestine.  His  principal  work  is  Pirke  R,  EHeteru 
(edit.  Princ.  HebraiccVenet.  1544, 4to),  translated  into 
I^atin  with  notes  by  Vorstius  (Leyd.  1644, 4to),  ed.  by 
Abr.  Aaron  Broda,  with  a  Heb.  commentar}'  (Wilna, 
1838,  4to),  and  often  republished.  See  Borailka  der 
R,  Ekuer^  by  Leop.  Zunz  (Berlin,  1832),  a  critical  ao* 
count  of  the  work  and  its  author.  He  is  regarded  also 
as  the  author  of  OrcotkckaQm  {Tke  Way  of  Life),  which 
has  been  often  reprinted. — Hoefer,  Ncuv,  Biogr,  Genir, 
XV,  825-6 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hth,  Literature,  p.  60 
sq. ;  Gr&sse,  AUffem,  Literdrgeaeh,  i,  1108  sq.  (J.H.W.) 

Eliezer  ben- Judah  (sometimes  called  Elbazar 
Garmiza,  but  apparently  without  good  reason),  of 
Worms,  the  son  of  Kalonymoe  of  Mentz,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Kabbins  of  the  13th  century. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Judah  the  Saint,  and  died  in  1238. 
He  wrote  thirty  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been 
printed.  The  principal  ones  are :  Yorek  Chataim  H^i^ 
D'^K^n,  *<he  will  instruct  sinners")  a  liturgical  and 
ascetic  formulary  (Venice,  1589,  8vo,  and  often): — 
Yeyn  ka-Rekack  (H^nh  "p;!^  "wine  of  spicery"),  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  Canticles  and  Ruth  (Lub- 
.lin,  1608,  4to) i-^Sfpker  Rokeaek  {n\r\  ^ifctJ,  ''spiced 
book"),  on  the  fear  of  God  and  repentance  (Fano, 
1505,  fol.,  and  often  since) : — d^'^B,  etc.,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  cabalistic  book  Jezirak  (Mantua,  1562,  4to, 
and  since) : — D'^IdlBb,  etc.,  a  cabalistic  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch  (extracts  in  Azulai's  D'^Cil^p  ^n3, 
Leghorn,  1800):— XJT'J  *^nio,  on  angelology  (in 'part, 
Amst.  1701,  4to).  Several  of  his  works  in  MS.  are  at 
the  BiblitMquA  de  rOratoire  at  Paris. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biogr.  GerUr,  xv,  826-7 ;  Gr&sse,  AUgein,  LiUrSrgmk, 
iii,  521 ;  FUrst,  BiOioth^ca  Jydaica,  i,  228.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Eliezer  ben-Nathao,  sometimes  also  somained 
Metz,  from  his  native  place,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Bashi,  and  eminent  in  the  cabalistic  science.  His 
renown  is  greatly  due  to  a  work  on  Talmudical  law 
which  he  composed  in  1152,  under  the  title  "^TSh  13M 
(jtofie  of  help),  printed  at  Prague  in  1610.  the  Rab- 
bins Jachia  and  Wolf  ascribe  to  hhn  also  the  author' 
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ship  of  TKpkMgtkPBKmeadkthai 'Romi  asserts  that  ElU 
eser  of  Spain  was  the  real  author  of  tbat  work.  It 
appears  to  be  only  another  title  of  the  preceding  work. 
He  wrote  also  C^pn  "^^DD  (Constantinople,  1620,  and 

later)  and  b3Cn  ^Vti'Q  (Cremona,  1554,  and  later); 
both  relating  to*  the  Jewish  ritaaL — ^Hoefer,  Notw,  Biog. 
Genir.  zv,  826 ;  Grisse,  AUgem.  JjiUrSrgesck.  ill,  502. 

Eligius,  KLoi,  or  ZQoysiQS  (St.),  bishop  of  No- 
Ton,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  names  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
csl  histflcj  of  France,  was  bom  at  Cadillac,  near  Li- 
moges,  in  or  shortly  before  the  year  588.    He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  became  the  most  skilful 
srtist  of  the  day,  especially  in  ornaments  for  chnrches 
snd  tombs.     He  gained  the  confidence  of  Clotaire  II, 
and  stood  high  at  his  court.     While  working  at  his 
art,  he  always  had  an  open  Bible  before  him.     He 
devoted  his  gains  to  works  of  piety,  especially  to  the 
redemption  of  slaves  from  captivity,  sometimes  eman- 
cipating a  hundred  at  one  time.    As  a  layman,  he  in- 
structed the  common  peo|de  constantly.     Dagobert, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Clotaire,  made  him  his  treas- 
urer, and  employed  him  for  important  missions,  in 
which  he  waa  always  successful.     Thus  he  brought 
about  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Dagobert  and  Judica- 
hill,  duke  of  Brittany.    Eligius  availed  himself  of  his 
infiaence  with  the  weak  and  licentious  Dagobert  to 
obtain  large  donations,  which  he  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals.     In 
64()^  two  years  after  the  death  of  Dagobert,  the  major- 
domo  Herchenoald,  who  was  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Clodvig  II,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tihe  influence 
of  Eligias,  appointed  him  bishop  of  Noyon.     In  this 
office  he  was  in  labors  abundant  for  eighteen  years, 
preaching,   taking   missionary  tours,   and  founding 
churches  and  monasteries.     Eligius  seems  to  have 
been  a  thoroughly  converted  man,  and  his  life  is  in- 
deed a  light  in  a  dark  place.     Eligius,  together  with 
his  friend  Audoenus  (St.  Ouen),  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
had  a  predominating  influence  upon  the  churches  of 
Gaul ;  and  although  most  of  the  bishops  disliked  the 
rigor  and  severity  of  Eligius,  they  yielded  to  his  zeal 
aod  authority.     Thus,  in  644,  at  a  synod  of  Chalons 
sor  Saone,  -^erj  strict  rules  were  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and  abbots;  and  the  metropolitan 
llieodosins  of  Aries,  who  had  violated  many  Church 
laws,  was  suspended  from  his  office.     When  bishop 
Martin  of  Rome,  in  the  Monothelitic  controversy,  was 
imprisoned  and  exiled  by  the  emperor,  the  majority  of 
the  Gallic  bishops,  at  a  council  held  in  Orleans,  under 
the  leadership  of  Eligius  and  Audoenus,  declared  for 
the  pope  and  against  the  Monothelites,  who  were  cru- 
elly persecuted.     After  the  death  of  Clodvig  II  and 
Herchenoald,  Eligius  was  recalled  by  the  queen  dow- 
ager Bathilde  to  the  court,  where  he  remained  until 
shortly  before  his  death.     He  died  at  Noyon  Nov.  80, 
658  (or  659),  and  the  people  soon  after  began  to  vener- 
ate him  as  a  saint.     His  life  {Vita  8.  E{ign)y  written 
by  his  disciple  Audoenus  (St.  Ouen),  will  be  found  in 
D'Achery,  SpicUegwm,  ii,  76-123,  and  in  Migne,  Pa- 
tnL  hai&M,  Izxxix,  474.     The  extracts  from  sermons 
of  Eligius  which  are  included  in  this  biography  are 
almost  verbally  taken  fh>m  the  sermons  of  Csssarius 
of  Aries.     In  its  present  form  this  work  is  undoubt- 
edly of  a  later  origin.     Sixteen  homilies  are  given  to 
him  in  W>,  Max,  Pair,  xii,  800 ;  also  in  Migne,  PatroL 
Latiu,  Ixxxvii,  595 ;  but  their  genuineness  is  ques- 
tioned.   A  letter  from  Eligius  to  bbhop  Desiderius  of 
Cshors  is  given  in  CanisU  AntiqttU,  Lection,  ed.  Bas- 
Dsge,  tom.  i,  and  in  Migne,  Ixxxvii,  657.    See  Herzog, 
Rad-EnegUop,  iii,  760;  Hoeier,  Now,  Biog,  Getur,  xv, 
904;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  iU,  41,  42 ;  Neander,  Light  in 
Dark  Places;  Mosheun,  €k.  Hist,  bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  pt.  ii, 
dLii,n.24. 

Blihog'nai  (Heb.  Elgehoignag^  *'^'^7*in;^^^t,  <o- 
^tardJekovak  are  mg  eyes),  the  name  of  two  men.  See 
also  Elioksai  and  Esjxkaju 


1.  (Sept  'BXtwivat  ▼.  r.  'IBXtiavat yYnlg,  Elioenai.) 
The  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Meshelemiah  (q.  v.) 
the  Levite,  of  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  8, 
where  the  name  is  improperly  Anglicized  "  Elioenai"). 
6.C.  1048-18. 

2.  (Sept  'EXtaavd  v.  r.  'EXmva,  Yulg.  EUoenai.) 
Son  of  Zerahiah  of  the  **sons  of  Pahath-Moab,"  who 
returned  with  200  males  from  the  exUe  (Ezra  viii,  4). 
B.C.  459. 

Bliho'reph  (Heb.  Elicho'reph,  t\'yn'-^)>l^.  Gad  is 
his  reooflipefMe;  Sept  'EXtxopc^  v.  r.  '£Ad^  and  'Ei^a- 
pfi^),  son  of  Shisha,  and  appointed,  with  his  brother 
Ahiah,  royal  scribe  (^B*iO)  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
8).     B.C.  1012. 

Eli^n  (Heb.  EHht'j  M!in*^^K  [but  abbreviated 
irr^bH  in  Job  XX xii,  4 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  7 ; 
xxvii,  18],  whose  God  is  He,  i.  e.  Jehovah),  the  name 
of  five  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXcovc.)  One  of  Job's  friends,  described 
as  **the  son  of  Barachel,  a  Buaite,  of  the  kindred  of 
Ram"  (Job  xxxii,  2).  This  is  usually  understood  to 
imply  that  he  was  descended  fh>m  Buz,  the  son  of 
Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  from  whose  iSsmily  the  city 
called  Buz  (Jer.  xxv,  28)  also  took  its  name.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  asserts  that  Elihu  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Abraham.  Elihu*s  name  does  not  appear 
among  those  of  the  friends  who  came  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  condole  with  Job,  nor  is  his  presence  indica- 
ted till  the  debate  between  the  afflicted  man  and  his 
three  ftriends  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Then, 
finding  there  was  no  answer  to  Job's  last  speech,  he 
comes  forward  with  considerable  modesty,  which  he 
loses  as  he  proceeds,  to  remark  on  the  debate,  and  to 
deliver  his  own  opinion  on  the  points  at  issue  (Job 
xxxii,  xxxvii).  B.C.  cir.  2200.  It  appears,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Elihu  introduces  himself  (Job  xxxii, 
3-7),  that  he  was  much  the  youngest  of  the  party; 
and  it  b  evident  that  he  had  been  present  from  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion,  to  which  he  had  paid 
very  close  attention.  This  would  suggest  that  the 
debate  between  Job  and  his  friends  was  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  a  deeply-interested  auditor}'-,  among 
which  was  this  Elihu,  who  could  not  forbear  from 
interfering  when  the  controversy  appeared  to  have 
reached  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  (see  Kitto's  Dailg 
Bible  Ilhut,  in  loc.).  He  expresses  his  desire  to  mod- 
erate between  the  disputants;  and  his  words  alone 
touch  -upon,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly  handle, 
that  idea  of  the  disciplinary  nature  of  suffering,  which 
is  the  key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt ;  but,  as  in 
the  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  he  de- 
mands (see  Yelthuysen,  De  Elia  carmine,  Rotterdam, 
1789-90).  He  does  not  enlarge  on  any  supposable 
wickedness  in  Job  as  having  brought  his  present  dis- 
tresses upon  him,  but  controverts  his  replies,  his  infer- 
ences, and  his  arguments.  He  observes  on  the  mys- 
terious dispensations  of  Providence,  which  he  insists, 
however  they  may  appear  to  mortals,  are  full  of  wis- 
dom and  mercy ;  that  the  righteous  have  their  share 
of  prosperity  in  this  life  no  less  than  the  wicked ;  that 
God  is  supreme,  and  that  it  becomes  us  to  acknowl- 
edge and  submit  to  that  supremacy,  since  "  the  Crea- 
tor wisely  rules  the  world  he  made ;"  and  he  draws 
instances  of  benignity  Arom  the  constant  wonders  of 
creation,  of  the  seasons,  etc.  His  language  is  copious, 
glowing,  and  sublime ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that  Eli- 
hu does  not  appear  to  have  oflTended  God  by  his  senti- 
ments ;  nor  is  any  sacrifice  of  atonement  commanded 
for  him  as  for  the  other  speakers  in  the  poem.  It  is 
almost  pardonable  that  the  character  of  Elihu  has  been 
thought  figurative  of  a  personage  interposed  between 
God  and  man — a  mediator — one  speaking  **  without 
terrors,'*  and  not  disposed  to  overcharge  mankind. 
This  sentiment  may  have  had  its  infiuence  on  the  ac« 
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ceptabQity  and  preserration  of  the  book  of  Job  (see 
Hodges's  EHhv,  Oxford,  1750).     See  Job  (Book  of). 

2.  (Sept.  'HXtov.)  Son  of  Tohu,  and  grandikther  of 
Elkanah,  Samuel' b  father  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  In  the  state* 
ments  of  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  in  1  Chron.  vi  the 
name  Eliel  (q.  v.)  occurs  in  the  same  position — eon 
of  Toah)  and  father  of  Joroham  (vi,  84  [Heb.  19]) ;  and 
also  Eliab  (vi,  27  [Heb.  12]),  father  of  Jeroham,  and 
grandson  of  Zophai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Eli- 
hu  is  the  original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but 
copyists'  variations  of  it. — Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  (Sept.  'EKiovS  v.  r.  '£Xt/iovd.)  One  of  the  chili- 
arcbs  of  Manasseh  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chron.  xii,  20),  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted 
him  against  the  marauding  band  (^^^»)  of  the  Amale- 
kites  (com p.  1  Sam.  xxx).     B.C.  1053. 

4.  (Sept.  *EXtov.)  One  of  the  eminently  able-bod- 
ied  members  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom  (apparently 
a  grandson  by  Shemaiah),  who  were  appointed  porters 
of  the  Temple  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  B.C. 
10-1 S.  Terms  are  applied  to  all  these  doorkeepers 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  only 
"strong  men,"  as  in  A.V.,  but  also  fighting  men. 
(See  ver.  6,  7,  8, 12,  in  which  occur  the  words  ^7^?^ 
army,  and  D'^^i2l9i= warriors  or  heroes.) 

5.  (Sept.  'EXia/3.)  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
said  to  be  "  of  the  brethren  of  David"  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
18),  and  hence  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  his  old- 
est brother  Eliab  (1  Sam.  xvi,  6).    B.C.  1013  or  ante. 

Eli'jah  (Heb.  EHyah',  H^^K,  whose  God  is  Jehovah, 
2  Kings  i,  8,  4,  8, 12;  1  Chron.  viii,  27;  Ezra  x,  21, 
26 ;  Mai.  iv,  5 ;  elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  form  Eli- 
yahu,  !in;bx ;  Sept  'HXiow  v.  r.  'HXmc ;  N.  T.  'HXi- 

ac;  Josephus, 'UXiaC)  Ani,  viii,  13,  4;  Yulg.  Elias\ 
the  name  of  several  men  in  the  O.  T.,  but  the  later 
ones  apparently  all  namesakes  of  the  famous  prophet. 

1.  "Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  the  "Elias"  of  the 
N.  T.,  a  character  whose  rare,  sudden,  and  brief  ap- 
pearances, undaunted  courage  and  fiery  zeal — the 
brilliancy  of  whose  triumphs — the  pathos  of  whose 
despondency — the  glory  of  whose  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  whose  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration — throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers  in 
the  sacred  storv. 

1.  Origin. — This  wonder-working  prophet  is  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  like  another  Melchizedek  (Gen.  x, 
4,  18 ;  Heb.  vii,  8),  without  any  mention  of  his  father 
or  mother,  or  of  the  beginning  of  his  days — as  if  he 
had  dropped  out  of  that  cloudy  chariot  which,  after 
his  work  was  done  on  earth,  conveyed  him  back  to 
heaven.  "Elijah  the  Tishbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his 
parentage  and  locidity  (1  Kings  xvii,  1).  The  He- 
brew text  is  ^rba  "^attjrna  *^a^nn  siJTabs*.    The 
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third  word  may  be  pointed  (1),  as  in  the  present  Maso- 
retic  text,  to  mean  "from  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,'* 
or  (2)  "from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  which,  with  a  slight 
change  in  form,  is  what  the  Sept.  has  (6  Ik  6€cr9£/3wv). 
The  latter  is  followed  by  Ewald  {I$r,  Gesch.  iu,  486, 
note).  Lightfoot  assumes,  but  without  giving  his  au- 
thority, that  Elijah  was  from  Jabesh-Gilead.  By  Jo- 
sephus  he  is  said  to  have  come  from  Thesbon  —  U 
irvXeiog  Oivfiwmfi  r^c  TaXaadindot  x^paq  (w4irf.  viii, 
18, 2).  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  read  as  Heshbon, 
a  city  of  the  priests,  and  given  rise  to  the  statement 
of  Epiphanius  that  he  was  *'of  the  tribe  of  Aaron," 
and  grandson  of  Zadok.  (See  also  the  Chron,  Pcuch. 
in  Fabricins,  Cod.  Ps&tdep.  V.  T.  p.  1070,  etc. ;  and  Qua- 
resmius,  Elucid.  ii,  605.)  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion—  grounded  on  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
fiery  zeal  of  the  two — Elijah  was  identical  with  Phi- 
nehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest.  He  was  also  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire  to  Gideon 


(Lightfoot  on  John  i,  21 ;  Eisenmenger,  i,*  686).  Arab 
tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Gilhad  (Jalftd),  a 
few  miles  north  of  es-Salt  (Irby,  p.  98),  and  his  tomb 
near  Damaacos  (Mislin,  i,  490).  The  common  assump- 
tion— ^perhaps  originating  with  Hiller  (Onom.  p.  947) 
or  Reland  (Pal.  p.  1035)--is  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Thisbe  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  Tob.  i,  2.  But, 
not  to  insist  on  the  &ct  that  this  Thisbe  was  not  in 
Gilead,  but  in  Naphtali,  it  b  nearly  certain  that  the 
name  has  no  real  exiatence  in  that  passage,  but  arises 
from  a  mistaken  translation  of  the  same  Hebrew  word 
which  is  rendered  "  inhabitants"  in  1  Kings  xvii,  1. 
See  TiaHsms. 

2.  Pertonal  Appear€aux.—Thi^  mention  of  Gilead, 
however,  is  the  key-note  to  much  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic in  the  story  of  the  prophet.  Gilead  was  the 
country  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan — a  country 
of  chase  and  pasture,  of  tent-villages  and  mountain- 
castles,  inhabited  by  a  people  not  settled  and  civilized 
like  those  who  formed  the  communities  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  nomad  trities  of  the  desert,  and 
gradually  conforming  more  and  more  to  the  habits  of 
tiiose  tribes;  making  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and 
taking  the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle,  and 
then  dwelling  in  their  stead  (1  Chron.  v,  10,  19-22). 
See  Gilead.  With  Elijah  this  is  seen  at  every  turn. 
Of  his  appearance  as  he  '*  stood  before"  Ahab— with 
the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day  characteristic  of 
the  Bedouins  frt>m  his  native  hills — ^we  can  perhaps 
realize  something  ftt>m  the  touches,  few,  but  strong, 
of  the  narrative.  Of  his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred 
— ^that  little  is  in  favor  of  its  being  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary size.  His  chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long 
and  thick,  and  hanging  down  his  back,  and  which,  if 
not  betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  no  less  remarkable. 
See  Hair.  His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin  round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about 
to  move  quickly  (1  Kings  xvlii,  46).  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "mantle"  (q.  v.),  or 
cape,  of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  of 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech.  In  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  fkce  (1 
Kings  xix,  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a  kind  of  staff.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  his  face 
between  his  knees.  Such,  so  &r  as  the  scantv  notices 
of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it,  was  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  great  prophet — an  appearance 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  think  was  other  than  un- 
common even  at  that  time.  The  solitary  life  in  which 
these  external  peculiarities  had  been  assumed  had  also 
nurtured  that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of 
address  which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  tho 
wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form 
the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and 
country  of  Israel. 

8.  History. — The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time 
forsaken  almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.'  Tho 
worship  of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  from  him, 
it  was  a  violation  of  his  command  against  material 
resemblances ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknowledged, 
and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  institution,  not 
directly  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any  of  tho 
surrounding  countries.  See  Calf.  They  yrtta  an- 
nounced by  ^erobo-«m  as  the  preservers  of  the  nation 
during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence :  "  Behold  thy 
gods,  O  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  But  the  case  was  quite 
different  wlien  Ahab,  not  content  with  the  calf-wor- 
ship—**  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  to  walk  in  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat" — married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon,  and  introduced  on  tha 
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most  extendre  scale  (Josepliiu,  Ani.  ix,  6,  S)  tbe  for* 
dgn  religion  of  his  wife's  family,  tho  woiBhip  of  the 
Phaoician  Baal.  What  this  worship  consisted  of  we 
are  ignorant — doobtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and 
festal  character,  and  therefore  very  opposite  to  the 
glare,  serexe  service  of  the  Mosaic  ritnal.  Attached 
to  it  and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  **  Ashta- 
roth/'  and  "  the  groves**)  were  licentious  and  impure 
rites,  which  in  earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest 
judgments  on  the  nation  (Nomh.  xxv;  Judg.  ii,  18, 
14;  ill,  7,  8).  But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  char- 
acteristic of  the  Baal  religion  was  that  it  was  the  wor- 
ship of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
a  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness — a  foreign  relig- 
ion, imported  from  nations  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
ioculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to  the 
religion  of  that  God  who  had  delivered  the  nation  fh>m 
the  bondage  of  £gypt,  had  **  driven  out  the  heathen 
with  his  hand,  and  planted  them  in,"  and  through 
vhom  their  forefathers  had  *^  trodden  down  their  ene- 
mies, and  destroyed  those  that  rose  up  against  them." 
It  i£  as  ft  witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comes  forward.     (B.C.  cir.  907.) 

(1.)  What  we  may  call  the  lirst  act  in  his  life  em- 
brsces  between  three  and  four  years — ^three  years  and 
six  months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iv,  25 ; 
James  v,  17),  and  three  or  four  months  more  for  the 
journey  to  Horeb  and  the  return  to  Gilead  (1  Kings 
xvii,  1-xlx,  21).     His  introduction  is  of  the  most 
itsrtUng   description:    he   suddenly  appears   before 
Ahab,  as  with  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  Eastern 
mannexs  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and 
proclaims  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy 
of  the  king.     This  he  does  in  the  remarkable  formula 
evidently  characteristic  of  himself,  and  adopted  after 
bis  departure  by  his  follower  Elisha — a  formula  which 
mdndes  ererything  at  issue  between  himself  and  the 
king — the  name  of  Jehovah — his  being  the  God  of 
lirael — the  Living  God — Elijah  being  his  messenger, 
snd  then — ^the  special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at  his 
own  weapons.     "As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  livetfa, 
before  whom  I  stand,"  whose  constant  servant  I  am, 
"there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but 
according  to  my  word."     Before,  however,  he  spoke 
thus,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  warning  this 
most  wicked  king  as  to  the  fistal  consequences  which 
must  result  both  to  himself  and  his  people  firom  the 
iniquitods  course  he  was  then  pursuing,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  he 
opens  his  commission.     What  immediate  action  fol- 
lowed on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Eli- 
jah had  to  fly  before  some  threatened  vengeance,  ei- 
ther of  the  Icing,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp. 
xix,  2).     Perhaps  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel 
''cut  off  the  prophets  of  Jehovah"  (1  Kings  xviii,  4). 
We  can  imagine  Ahab  and  Jezebel  being  greatly  in- 
censed against  Elijah  for  having  foretold  and  prayed 
that  such  calamities  might  befall  them.     For  some 
time  they  might  attribute  the  drought  under  which 
the  nation  suffered  to  natural  causes,  and  not  to  the 
interposition  of  the  prophet;  and,  therefore,  however 
they  might  despise  him  as  a  vain  enthusiast,  they 
would  not  proceed  immediately  to  punish  him .    When, 
however,  they  saw  the  denunciation  of  Elijah  taking 
effect  far  more  extensively  than  had  been  anticipated, 
they  would  naturally  seek  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their  suflbrings.    But  we  do 
not  find  him  taking  one  step  for  his  own  preservation 
till  the  God  whom  he  served  interposed.     He  was  di- 
Rcted  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the  torrents 
which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his  native  hills, 
or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Samaria,  perhaps  the  present  wady  Kelt.     See 
CHEErra.    There,  in  the  hollow  of  the  tonrent-bed,  he 
iVDUdned,  supported  in  the  miraculous  manner  with 
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which  we  are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained  in 
the  Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
simply  **  at  the  end  of  days ;"  nor  does  Josephus  afford 
us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  been  devoted  to  explaining  away  Elijah^s  **  ra- 
vens."   The  Hebrew  word,  D*^^*^!?,  orebim^,  has  been 

interpreted  as  '*  Arabians,"  as  **  merchants,"  as  in- 
habitants of  some  neighboring  town  of  Orbo  or  Orbi. 
By  othera  Elijah  has  been  held  to  have  plundered  a 
raven's  nest,  and  this  twice  a  day  regularly  for  several 
months !     See  Raven. 

His  next  refuge,  under  the  divine  guidance  (1  Kings 
xvii,  9),  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phcenician  town  lying 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly  the  last  place  at 
which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be  looked  for.  The 
widow  woman  in  whose  house  he  lived  is  thought, 
however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and  no  Baal- wor- 
shipper, by  some  who  take  her  adjuration  by  *'  Jeho- 
vah thy  God"  as  an  indication.  But  the  obvious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  her  mention  by  our  Sav- 
iour (  Luke  iv,  26),  imply  her  heathen  character.  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil  and 
the  meal,  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow  to  life  after 
his  sudden  death.  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meet- 
ing with  the  widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the 
town  (Alislin,  i,  532,  who,  however,  does  not  give  his 
authority).  I  n  the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was  marked 
by  a  tower  (Jerome,  Ep.  Paula),  At  a  later  period  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  prophet  was  erected  over  the 
house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber  and  h^ 
kneading-trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr  and  Pho- 
cas,  in  Reland,  p.  985).  This  church  was  called  to 
Xfiptiov  (^Acta  Sanctorttm),  The  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Jerome,  was  that  the  resuscitated  boy  was 
the  servant  who  afterwards  accompanied  Elgah,  and 
finally  became  tho  prophet  Jonah  (Jerome,  Pref.  to 
Jonah;  and  see  the  citations  from  the  Talmuds  in  £1* 
senmenger,  ii,  725). 

The  drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors 
of  famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  descended 
on  Samaria.  During  this  time  the  prophet  was  called 
upon  passively  to  suffer  God*s  will ;  now  he  must  once 
again  resume  the  more  active  duties  of  life ;  ho  must 
make  one  great  public  effort  more  to  reclaim  his  coun- 
try from  apostasy  and  ruin.  According  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  he  returned  to  Israel ;  Ahab  was  yet  alive, 
and  nnreformed ;  Jezebel,  his  impious  consort,  was 
still  mad  upon  her  idols ;  in  a  word,  the  prophets  of 
Baal  teere  prophtsying  lies,  the  priests  were  bearing  rule 
by  their  meanSy  and  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so.  The 
king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer  had  divided  between 
them  the  moumfU  duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither 
round  the  springs,  which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of 
central  Palestine,  nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
most  shaded  torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herb- 
age left,  which  in  those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  one  short  of 
the  two  chief  persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death — "Ahab  went  one  way 
by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self." It  is  tho  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet.  Wishing  not  to  tempt  God  by  going  unnec- 
essarily into  danger,  he  first  presented  himself  to  good 
Obadiah  (1  Kings  xviii,  7).  There,  suddenly  planted 
in  his  path,  is  the  man  whom  ho  and  his  master  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  Before  the 
sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and  that  stem, 
unbroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on 
his  face.  Elijah  requested  him  to  announce  to  Ahab 
that  ho  had  returned.  Obadiah,  apparently  stung  by 
tho  unkindness  of  this  request,  replied,  **  What  have  I 
sinned,  that  thou  shonldest  thus  expose  me  to  Ahab^s 
rage,  who  wUl  certainly  slay  me  for  not  apprehending 
thee,  for  whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought 
in  all  lands  and  in  confederate  countries,  that  they 
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sbould  not  harbor  a  traitor  irhom  he  looks  upon  as  the 
author  of  the  famine,"  etc.  liloreover,  he  would  deli- 
cately Intimate  to  Elijah  how  be  had  actually  jeopard- 
ed  his  own  life  in  securing  that  of  one  hundred  of  the 
Lord's  prophets,  and  whom  he  had  fed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Satisfied  with  Elijah's  reply  to  this  touching 
appeal,  wherein  he  removed  all  his  fears  about  the 
Spirit's  carrying  him  away  (as  2  Kings  ii,  11-16 ;  Ezek. 
ili,  4;  Acts  yili,  89),  he  resolves  to  be  the  prophet's 
messenger  to  Ahab.  Intending  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  or  to  inquire  when  rain  might  be  expected,  Ahab 
now  came  forth  to  meet  Elijah.  He  at  once  charged 
him  with  troubling  Israel,  i.  e.  with  being  the  main 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  he  and  the  nation 
had  suffered.  But  Elijah  flung  back  the  charge  upon 
himself,  assigning  the  real  cause  to  be  his  own  sin  of 
idolatry.  Regarding,  however,  his  magisterial  posi- 
tion, while  he  reproved  his  sin,  he  requests  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  in  summoning  an  assembly  to 
Mount  Carmel,  that  the  controversy  between  them 
might  be  decided  by  a  direct  miracle  from  heaven 
(comp.  Matt,  xvi,  1).  Whatever  were  his  secret  mo- 
tives, Ahab  accepted  this  proposal.  As  Are  was  the 
element  over  which  Baal  was  supposed  to  preside,  the 
prophet  proposes  (wishing  to  give  them  every  advan- 
tage), that,  two  bullocks  being  slain,  and  laid  each 
upon  a  distinct  altar,  the  one  for  Baal,  the  other  for  Je- 
hovah, whichever  should  be  consumed  by  fire  must 
proclaim  whose  the  people  of  Israel  were,  and  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  serve.  The  people  consent  to  this 
proposal,  because,  it  may  be,  they  were  not  altogether 
ignorant  how  God  had  formerly  answered  by  fire  (Gen. 
iv,  4 ;  Lev.  ix,  24 ;  Judg.  vi,  21 ;  xiii,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xxi, 
26 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  1).  Elijah  will  have  summoned  not 
only  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  but  also  the  four  hundred 
priests  of  Baal  belonging  to  Jezebel's  court,  and  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  who  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom.  The  former,  however,  did  not  attend,  be- 
ing, perhaps,  glad  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  plea 
that  Jezebel  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so.  Wbv 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  choeen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Geri- 
zim,  is  not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it  wise 
to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  distance  from 
Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of  Je- 
hovah (xviii,  SO)— in  ruins,  and  therefore  of  earlier 
erection — we  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient  sanctitv 
attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  formed  the  site 
of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  See 
Carmel. 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history  than 
this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitar}'  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, accompanied  by  his  one  attendant,  with  his  wild 
shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and  sheepskin  cloak,  but 
with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  the  minutest  reg- 
ularity of  procedure ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophets 
of  Baal  and  Ashtarotb,  doubtless  in  all  the  splendor  of 
their  vestments  (2  Kin^rs  x,  22),  with  the  wild  din  of 
their  "vain  repetitions"  and  the  maddened  fury  of 
their  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  sur- 
rounding all — ^these  things  form  a  picture  which  bright- 
ens into  fresh  distinctness  everv  time  we  consider  it. 
Having  reconstructed  an  altar  which  had  once  belong- 
ed to  God,  with  twelve  stones — as  if  to  declare  that  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  should  again  be  united  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah — and  having  laid  thereon  his  bul- 
lock, and  filled  the  trench  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
with  large  quantities  of  water,  lest  any  suspicion  of 
deceit  might  occur  to  any  mind,  the  prophet  gives 
place  to  the  Baalites — allows  them  to  make  trial  first. 
In  vain  did  these  deceived  and  deceiving  men  call, 
from  morning  till  evening,  upon  Baal — in  vain  did 
they  now  mingle  their  own  blood  with  that  of  the  sac- 
rifice :  no  answer  was  given — no  fire  descended.  Eli- 
jah having  rebuked  their  folly  and  wickedness  with 
the  sharpest  irony,  and  it  being  at  last  evident  to  all 


that  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  wished-for  fire  were 
vain,  now,  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  ofiiered 
up  his  prayer.  The  Baalites*  prayer  was  long,  that 
of  the  prophet  is  short — charging  God  with  the  care 
of  his  covenant,  of  his  truth,  and  of  his  glor}' — when, 
"  behold,  the  fire  came  down,  licked  up  the  water,  and 
consumed  not  only  the  bullock,  but  the  very  stones  of 
the  altar  also.'*  'i'he  effect  of  this  on  the  mind  of  the 
people  was  what  the  prophet  desired :  acknowledging 
the  awful  presence  of  the  Godhead,  they  exclaim,  as 
with  one  voice,  "  The  Lord,  he  is  God ;  the  Lord,  he  is 
God!"  Seizing  the  opportunity  while  the  people's 
hearts  were  warm  with  the  fresh  conviction  of  this 
miracle,  he  bade  them  take  those  juggling  priests  and 
kill  them  at  Kishon,  that  their  blood  might  help  to  fill 
that  river  which  their  idolatry  had  provoked  God  to 
empty  by  drought.  All  this  Elijah  might  lawfully  do 
at  God's  durection,  and  under  the  sanction  of  his  law 
(Deut.  xiii,  5 ;  xviii,  20).  Ahab  having  now  publicly 
vindicated  God's  violated  law  by  giving  his  royal 
sanction  to  the  execution  of  Baal's  priest?,  Elijah  in- 
formed him  that  he  may  go  up  to  his  tent  on  Carmel 
to  take  refreshment,  for  God  will  send  the  desired  rain. 
In  the  mean  time  he  prayed  eamestiy  (James  v,  17, 
18)  for  this  blessing :  God  hears  and  answers :  a  little 
cloud  arises  out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  sight  of 
which  the  prophet  now  was,  diffuses  itself  gradually 
over  the  entire  £sice  of  the  heavens,  and  now  empties 
its  refreshing  waters  upon  the  whole  land  of  Israel ! 
Hero  was  another  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  the 
prophet,  from  which,  we  should  imagine,  the  whole  na- 
tion must  have  profited ;  but  subsequent  events  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  impression  produced  by  these 
dealings  of  God  was  of  a  very  partial  and  temporary 
character.  Impressed  with  the  hope  that  the  report 
of  God's  miraculous  actings  at  Carmel  might  not  only 
reach  the  ear,  but  also  penetrate  and  soften  the  hard 
heart  of  Jezebel,  and  anxious  that  the  reformation  of 
his  countr}'-  sbould  spread  in  and  about  Jezrcel  alfo, 
Elijah,  strengthened,  as  we  are  told,  from  on  high,  now 
accompanies  Ahab  thither  on  foot.  The  ride  across 
the  plain  to  Jezreel  was  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles ; 
the  prophet,  with  true  Arab  endurance,  running  before 
the  chariot,  but  also,  with  true  Arab  instinct,  stopping 
short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  further  than  the  "en- 
trance of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete ;  but  the  8pir> 
it  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  bo  so  easily  overcome,  and  her 
first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the  author  of 
this  destruction.  **  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also," 
so  ran  her  exclamation,  "  if  I  make  not  tliy  life  aa  the 
life  of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time."  It 
was  no  duty  of  El^ah  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary- 
dangers,  and,  aa  at  his  first  introduction,  so  now,  he 
takes  lefuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great,  and 
the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage  on  the 
journey  was  Beersheba — ^  Leersheba  which  bclongeth 
to  Judah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt  of 
those  fathers  of  his  nation  whoso  memory  was  so  dear 
to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  cultivated  conntrj', 
Elijah  halted.  His  servant — according  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition, the  bo3'  of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town,  while 
he  himself  set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness — ^the  waste 
uninhabited  region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine. The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  fur  that  iron 
frame  and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death — '*  It  is  enough  1 
Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.*' 
The  man  whose  prayer  had  raised  the  dead,  had  shut 
and  opened  heaven,  he  who  had  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved  by  God  at  Cherith  and  Zarephath,  and  who 
dared  to  tax  Ahab  to  his  face  with  being  Israel's 
troubler,  is  now  terrified  and  disconsolate,  tlws  afford- 
ing a  practical  evidence  of  what  the  apostle  James 
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aj9  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
jis.  His  now  altered  state  of  mind  would  seem  to 
have  arisen  out  of  an  exaggerated  expectation  of  what 
God  designed  to  effect  through  the  miracles  exhibited 
Us  and  the  judgments  poured  upon  this  guilty  nation. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  as  complete  success 
did  not  crown  the  last  great  effort  he  had  made  to  re- 
form Israel,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  use  in  la- 
boring for  this  end  any  longer.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble not  to  conclude  from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he 
was  entirely  without  provisions  for  this  or  any  jour- 
ney. But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
tiom  it.  He  now,  alone  in  the  wilderness  and  at 
Mount  Horob,  will  at  once  touch  his  heart  and  correct 
his  petnlancy  by  the  ministration  of  his  angel,  and  by 
a  fearful  exhibition  of  his  divine  power.  The  prophet, 
in  a  fit  of  despair,  laid  himself  down  beneath  a  lone 
"joniper-tree"  (Hebrew  inx  DHI,  one  Hothem-tree). 

See  Juniper.  The  indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of 
the  Greek  convent  Deir  Mar-Elyas,  between  Jerusalem 
snd  Bethlehem,  which  is  now  shown  to  travellers  as 
the  spot  on  which  the  prophet  rested  on  this  occasi(m, 
appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to  have  been  so  restrict- 
ed, but  was  believed  to  be  the  place  on  which  he  was 
** accustomed  to  sleep"  (Sandys,  lib.  iii,  p.  176 ;  Maun- 
dr^U,  Ear»  Trav.  p.  456),  and  the  site  of  the  convent  as 
that  where  he  was  born  (Gaysforde,  1506,  in  Bonar,  p. 
lir).  Neither  the  older  nor  the  later  story  can  be  be- 
lieved ;  bat  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  origina- 
ted in  some  more  trustworthy  tradition  of  his  having 
r»ted  here  on  his  southward  joume}'*,  in  all  probabil- 
ity taken  along  this  very  route.  (See  a  curious  state- 
ment by  Qoaresmins  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rock 
had  been  defaced  in  his  own  time  "  by  the  piet}'  or  im- 
piety" of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  Mvuidatio^  ii,  605 ; 
comp.  Dottbdan,  Voyagr^  etc.  p.  144.)  In  this  position 
the  prophet  was  wakened  from  his  despondent  dream 
beneath  the  solitary  bush  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed 
with  the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are  all 
a  Bedouin's  requirements,  and  went  forward,  "in  the 
strength  of  that  food,**  a  journey  of  forty  days,  **  to  the 
mount  of  God,  even  to  Horeb."  Here,  in  '*  the  cave" 
(n^rari),  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those  awful 
mountains — perhaps  some  traditional  sanctuary  of  that 
hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well  known — he  remain- 
ed for  certainly  one  night  Cil?^^')*  ^^  ^^<^  morning 
came  the  ''word  of  Jehovah" — the  question,  "What 
doest  thoa  here,  Elijah  ?  Driven  by  what  hard  neces- 
sity dost  thou  seek  this  spot,  on  which  the  glory  of  Je- 
hovah has  in  former  times  been  so  signally  shown?" 
In  answer  to  this  invitation  the  prophet  opens  his 
griefs.  He  has  been  very  zealous  for  Jehovah ;  but 
force  has  been  vain ;  one  cannot  stand  against  a  mul- 
titude ;  none  follow  him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying 
for  his  life  from  the  sword  which  has  slain  his  breth- 
ren. The  reply  comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect 
form  in  which  it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  com- 
monications  with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched 
to  be  effectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern 
and  stand  on  the  mountain  In  the  open  air,  fiico  to  face 
with  Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  6),  "the  Lord  passed  by;"  passed  in  all  the 
terror  of  his  most  appalling  manifestations.  The  fierce 
wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered  the  granite 
cliflb  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash  reverberated 
through  the  defiles  of  those  naked  valleys ;  the  fire 
hamt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of  Eastern  lightning. 
Like  these,  in  their  degree,  had  been  Elijah's  own 
modes  of  procedure,  but  the  conviction  is  now  forced 
upon  him  that  in  none  of  these  is  Jehovah  to  be 
known.  Then,  penetrating  the  dead  silence  which  fol- 
lowed these  manifestations,  came  the  fourth  mysteri- 
008  symbol— "tbe  still  small  voice."  What  sound 
this  was — ^whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot 
<ieCentt]ne;  hat  low  and  still  as  it  was,  it  spoke  in 


louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the 
roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him,  no 
less  unmistakably  than  to  Moses  centuries  before,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "merciful  and  gra- 
cious, long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth."  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once  stepping 
forward  and  biding  his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  divine  communication.     It  is  in  the  same 

I  words  as  before,  and  so  is  his  answer ;  but  with  what 
different  force  must  the  question  have  fallen  on  his 
ears,  and  the  answer  left  his  lips !  **  Before  his  en- 
trance to  the  cave  he  was  comparatively  a  novice; 
when  he  left  it  he  was  an  initiated  man.  He  had 
thought  that  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the  wind,  must 
be  the  great  witnesses  of  the  Lord.  But  He  was  not 
in  them;  not  they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that 
awe  in  it  which  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face 
with  his  mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past 
histoiyl  What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning!" 
(Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings,  p.  186).  Not  in  the  per- 
secutions of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  unknown  wor- 
shippers who  had  not  twwed  the  knee  to  Baal,  was  the 
assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he  had  seemed 
to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him — three  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadud,  Hazael  was 
to  be  king  of  S}Tia ;  instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel;  and  Elisha  the  son 
of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own  successor.  These  per- 
sons shall  revenge  God's  quarrels:  one  shall  begin, 
another  shall  prosecute,  and  the  third  shall  perfect  the 
vengeance  on  Israel.  Of  these  three  commands,  the 
first  two  were  reserved  for  Eli^^ha  to  accomplish :  the 
last  only  was  executed  b}*^  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in  him 
a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companionship  which 
had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His  first  search  was 
for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon  found  him ;  we  must 
conclude  at  his  native  place,  Abel-meholah,  probably 
somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the  Jordan  valley.  See 
Abel-meholaii.  Elisha  was  ploughing  at  the  time, 
and  Elijah  ''passed  over  to  him"— possibh'  crossed 
the  river — and,  without  uttering  a  word,  cnst  his  man- 
tle, the  well-known  sheepskin  cloak,  upon  him,  as  if, 
by  that  familiar  action  (which  was  also  a  symbol  of 
oflicial  investiture),  claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  mo- 
ment of  hesitation — but  the  call  was  quickly  accepted ; 

\  and  then  commenced  that  long  period  of  service  and 
intercourse  which  continued  till  Elijah's  removal,  and 
which  after  that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  his 
best  titles  to  esteem  and  reverence — '^Elisha  the  son 
of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah."    See  Elisha. 

(2.)  For  about  six  years  from  this  calling  of  Elisha 
we  find  no  notice  in  the  sacred  history  of  Elijah,  till 
God  sent  him  once  again  to  pronounce  sore  judgments 
upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  for  the  murder  of  unoffending 
Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi,  17,  etc.).  How  he  and  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  prophetic  office  employed  themselves  dur- 
ing this  time  we  are  not  told.  We  ninv  conceive, 
however,  that  they  xere  much  engaged  in  prayer 
for  their  country,  and  in  imparting  knowledge  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were  at  Jericho  and 
Beth-el.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probaMy  Ixilieved 
that  their  threats  had  been  effectual,  and  that  they 
had  seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate,  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xxi.  See 
Ahab.  Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  tho  nncostral 
plot  of  ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of  it  by 
main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous  injustice 
which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the  elders  of  Jez- 
reel  had  forpotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  how  perfect 
was  their  submission  to  the  will  of  their  mistress.  At 
her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely  accused  of  blaspheming 
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God  and  the  king,  u  with  his  eons  (2  Kings  ix,  26 ; 
romp.  Josh,  vil,  24)  stoned  and  killed,  and  bis  vine- 
yard then — as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal — becomes 
at  once  the  property  of  the  king.     See  Naboth. 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. Apparently  the  verv  next  day  after  the  execu- 
tion he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  possession  of  the 
coveted  vineyard.  Behind  him— probably  in  the  back 
part  of  the  chariot— ride  his  two  pages  Jehu  and  Bid- 
kar  (2  Kings  ix,  2G).  But  the  triumph  was  a  short 
one.  Elijah  had  received  an  intimation  from  Jehovah 
of  what  was  taking  place,  and  rapidly  as  the  accusa* 
tion  and  death  of  Kaboth  had  been  hurried  over,  he 
was  there  to  meet  his  ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy 
he  does  meet  him — as  David  went  out  to  meet  Goliath 
— on  the  very  scene  of  his  crime ;  suddenly,  when  least 
expected  and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  miser- 
able king.  Then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms  fearful 
to  any  Oriental — ^peculiarly  terrible  to  a  Jew,  and  most 
of  all  significant  to  a  successor  of  tlie  apostate  princes 
of  the  northern  kingdom — "  I  will  tnke  away  thy  pos- 
terity ;  I  will  cut  off  from  thee  even  thy  very  dogs ;  I 
will  make  thy  house  like  that  of  Jeroboam  and  Ba- 
asha ;  thy  blood  shall  be  shed  in  the  same  spot  where 
the  blood  of  thy  victims  was  shed  last  night;  thy  wife 
and  thy  children  shall  be  torn  in  this  very  garden  by 
the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as  common  carrion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky" — the  large  vultures 
which  in  Eastern  climes  are  always  wheeling  aloft 
under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  doubtless  suggested  the 
expression  to  the  prophet.  How  tremendous  was  this 
scene  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse 
of  at  least  twenty  years  Jehu  was  able  to  recall  the 
very  words  of  the  prophet's  burden,  to  which  he  and 
his  companion  had  listened  as  they  stood  behind  their 
master  in  the  chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunci- 
ation may  possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together 
the  words  recalled  by  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix,  26,  36,  7,  and 
those  given  in  1  Kings  xxi,  19-25.  Fearing  that  these 
predictions  would  prove  true,  as  those  about  the  rain 
and  fire  had  done,  Ahab  now  assumed  the  manner  of  a 
penitent;  and,  though  subsequent  acts  proved  the  in- 
sincerity of  his  repentance,  yet  God  rewarded  his  tem- 
porary abasement  by  a  temporary  arrest  of  judgment. 
We  see,  however,  in  after  parts  of  this  sacred  history', 
how  the  judgments  denounced  against  him,  his  aban- 
doned consort,  and  children  took  effect  to  the  very  let- 
ter.    See  Jezebel. 

(8.)  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  Kings  xxii,  1 ;  xxii,  61 ;  2  Kings  i,  17)  be- 
fore we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denun- 
ciations uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have  been 
partly  fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  serious  accident,  after 
a  troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  Kings  i,  1, 
2 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  51).  Fearing  a  fatal  result,  as  if  to 
prove  himself  a  worthy  son  of  an  idolatrous  parentage, 
he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine 
town  of  Ekron  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  But 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron. 
An  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably  at 
that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel, 
and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly  appears 
on  the  path  of  the  messengers,  without  preface  or  in- 
quiry utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
appears. The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  national  on  this 
as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as  before,  they  are 
authenticated  by  the  name  of  Jehovah — '^Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  that 
ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baalzebnb,  god  of  Ekron  ?"  The 
messengers  returned  to  the  king  too  soon  to  have  ac- 
complished their  mission.  They  were  possibly  stran- 
gers ;  at  any  rate  they  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  thus  interrupted  their  journey.  But 
his  appearance  had  fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and 
their  description  at  once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have 
seen  the  prophet  about  his  father's  court  or  have  heard 


him  described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that  had  thus 
reversed  the  favorable  oracle  which  he  was  hoping  for 
from  Ekron.  The  "  hairy  man"  (bi;  .b;a  b'^K,  a 
mail,  a  Ijrd  ofhttir),  witli  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round 
his  loins,  who  came  and  went  in  this  secret  manner, 
and  uttered  his  fierce  words  in  tha  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his 
father  and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But,  ill  as  he 
was,  this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of  the 
man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius  of  his 
house.  A  captain  was  dispatched,  with  a  party  of 
fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.     He  was  sitting  on  the 

top  of  "the  mount"  Orih),  i.  e.  probably  of  Carmel. 

The  officer  approached  and  addressed  the  prophet  by 
the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is  most  frequently 
applied  to  him  and  Elisha — **  0  man  of  God,  the  king 
hath  spoken:  come  down."  "And  Elijah  answered 
and  said,  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fiftv !  And 
there  came  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  consumed 
him  and  his  fifty."  A  second  party  was  sent,  only 
to  meet  the  same  fote.  The  altered  tone  of  the  lead- 
er of  a  third  party,  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  hia 
servant  need  not  fear,  brought  Elijah  down.  But^he 
king  gained  nothing.  The  message  was  delivered  to 
his  face  in  the  same  words  as  it  had  been  to  the  mes- 
sengers, and  Elijah,  so  we  must  conclude,  was  allowed 
to  go  harmless.  This  was  his  last  interview  with  the 
house  of  Ahab.  It  was  also  his  last  recorded  appear- 
ance in  person  against  the  Baal-worshippers.  It  was 
this  occasion  to  which  the  fiery  sons  of  Zebedee  al- 
luded (Luke  ix,  51-56)  in  a  proposal  that  brought  out 
from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  the  contrast  with  his  own 
benign  mission  (Trench,  Miracles^  ch.  iv). 

(4.)  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with  the 
southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  any 
record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and  last 
time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in  the  Books 
of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted,  as  these  book.«  are,  to 
the  affairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  surprising.  The  alli- 
ance between  his  enemy  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  can- 
not have  l>een  unknown  to  the  prophet,  and  it  must 
have  made  him  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  When, 
therefore,  Jehonim,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  tho 
ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  to  do  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah," 

Elijah  sent  him  a  letter  (snsp,  a  writing^  different 
from  the  ordinary  word  for  an  epistle,  "^CD,  a  book\ 
denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and  predicting  his  death 
(2  Chron.  xxi,  12-16).  This  letter  has  been  consider- 
ed as  a  great  difficulty,  on  the  ground  that  Elijah's 
removal  must  have  tsJLen  place  before  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat  (from  the  terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha 
in  2  Kings  iii,  11),  and  therefore  before  the  accession 
of  Joram  to  the  throne  of  Judah.  But,  admitting  that 
Elijah  had  been  translated  before  the  expedition  of 
Jehoshapluit  against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Jo- 
ram  was  not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  fitther's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  in  going  about 
the  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xix,  4-11),  and  in  conducting 
some  important  wars,  amongst  others  that  in  question 
against  Moab,  while  Joram  was  concerned  with  tho 
more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  Kings  iii,  7, 
etc.).  That  Joram  began  to  reign  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2  Kings  viii,  16. 
According  to  one  record  (2  Kings  i,  17),  which  imme- 
diately precedes  tho  account  of  Elijah's  last  acts  on 
earth,  Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  Elijah's  interview  with  Ahaziah;  and 
though  this  is  modified  by  the  statements  of  other 
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places  (f  Kix^^  fii,  1;  viii,  10),  jet  it  is  not  invali. 
dated,  and  tho  eoncloaion  b  almost  inevitable  that 
Joram  ascended  the  throne  as  riceroy  or  associate 
Mine  rears  before  the  death  of  his  father.     See  Jo- 
ram;  Jbhoshaphat;  Judah.     The  ancient  Jewish 
oommentators  get  over  the  apparent  difficulty  by  say- 
ing that  the  letter  was  written  and  sent  after  Elijah's 
tnnslation.     Others  believed  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Eliaba,  for  whose  name  that  of  Elijah  had  been 
EobstitDted  by  copyists.     The  first  of  tliese  requires 
no  answer.     To  the  second,  the  severity  of  its  tone,  as 
above  noticed,  is  a  sufficient  reply.     Joscphus  (Ani. 
IX,  5, 2)  says  that  the  letter  was  sent  while  Elijah  was 
ftill  on  earth.     (See  Lightfoot,  Chronicle,  etc.,  "  Je- 
honm."    Other  theories  will  be  found  in  Fabricius, 
Cod,  P«fidepig.  p.  1075,  and  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  167). 
In  its  contents  the  letter  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,  while  in  the  details  of  style 
it  is  very  pDcaliar,  and  quite  different  fh>m  tho  nar- 
ntiTo  in  which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau,  Chronik,  ad 
loc.). 

(5.)  The  prophet's  warfare  being  now  accomplished 
sa  earth,  God,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
served,  wUl  translate  him  in  a  special  manner  to  heav- 
en. Conscious  of  tliis,  he  determines  to  spend  his  last 
moments  in  importing  divine  instruction  to,  and  pro- 
nooncing  his  last  benediction  upon,  the  students  in  the 
colleges  of  Bethel  and  Jericho ;  accordingly,  he  made 
a  circuit  in  this  region  (2  Kings  ii,  1,  etc.).  It  was 
at  Gilgal  (q.  v.) — ^probably  not  the  ancient  place  of 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the  same  name  still 
sorriring  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hills  of  Ephraim 
—that  the  prophet  received  the  divine  intimation  that 
his  departure  was  at  hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with 
Ciisha,  who  seems  now  to  have  become  his  constant 
companion.  Perhaps  his  old  love  of  solitude  returned 
upon  him,  perhaps  he  wished  to  spare  his  friend  the 
pain  of  a  too  sudden  parting,  or  perhaps  he  desired  to 
test  the  affection  of  the  latter;  in  either  case  he  endeav- 
on  to  persuade  Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  ho  goes 
on  an  errand  of  Jehovah.  **  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee, 
for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But  Elisha 
will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master— *' As  Jehovah 
liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee." 
They  went  together  to  Bethel.  The  event  which  was 
aboQt  to  happen  had  apparently  been  communicated 
to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel,  and  they  inquire 
if  Elisha  knew  of  his  impending  loss.  His  answer 
shows  how  fully  he  was  aware  of  it.  "Yea,"  says 
he,  with  emphasis,  "indeed  /  do  know  it  C^aX^DS 
"r'??7)'  ^^^^  y®  y^^^  peace."  But,  though  impend- 
ing, it  was  not  to  happen  that  day.  Again  Elijah  at- 
tempts to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  protests 
that  he  will  not  be  separated  from  him.  Again,  also, 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un- 
necessary inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  emphatic- 
ally as  before.  Elijah  makes  a  final  effort  to  avoid 
what  thc3'  both  so  much  dread.  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray 
thee,  for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  the  Jordan."  But 
Elisha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set  off 
across  the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand  to  the  dis- 
tant river — ^Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin, 
Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes  Oja,  ver.  12).  Fifty  men 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  heights 
behind  the  town-^c  same  to  which  a  late  tradition 
would  attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  temptotion— and 
which  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
clearness  of  Eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the  dis- 
tance. Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the  river, 
"o^stend  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its  swift  brown 
cunwxt.  But  they  are  not  to  stop  even  here.  It  is 
as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  cannot  rest  till  he  again  sets 
foot  on  his  own  side  of  the  river.  He  rolls  up  (D^a)  his 
mantle  as  into  a  staff,  and  with  his  old  energy  strikes 
the  waters  as  Moses  bad  done  before  him — strikes 


them  as  if  they  were  an  enemy  (S^SJ) ;  and  tuey  are 
divided  hither  nnd  thither,  and  they  two  go  over  on 
dr}'  ground.  What  follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple 
words  of  the  narrative.  "And  it  came  to  pass  when 
they  were  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  'Ask 
what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be  taken  away  from 
thee.*  And  Elishu  said,  *  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  por- 
tion of  thy  spurit  be  upon  me.'  And  he  said,  *Thou 
hast  asked  a  hard  thing :  if  thou  see  me  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  not  be 
so.'  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and 
talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire, 
and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by 
the  whirlwind  into  the  skies."  The  tempest  (n^7p), 
which  was  an  earthly  substratum  for  the  theophany,  was 
accompanied  by  a  fieiy  phenomenon,  symbolizing  the 
translation,  which  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Elisha  as  a 
chariot  of  fire  with  horses  of  fire,  in  which  Elijah  rode  to 
heaven  (Keil).  Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitterness 
(p^2C),  "  My  father,  my  father."    He  had  gone  who,  to 

the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his  disciple,  had 
been  "the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof" 
for  so  many  years ;  and  Elisha  was  at  last  left  alone  to 
carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  must  often  have  looked 
forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment  of  grief  he  may 
well  have  felt  unequal.  He  saw  him  no  more;  but 
his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  up — at  once  a 
personal  relic  and  a  symbol  of  the  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  Elijah  with  which  he  was  to  be  clothed. 
Little  could  he  have  realized,  had  it  been  then  present- 
ed to  him,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was 
that  he  had  ''  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  El^ah" 
should  hereafter  possess  an  influence  which  had  been 
denied  to  his  master — should,  instead  of  the  terror  of 
kings  and  people,  bo  their  benefactor,  adviser,  and 
friend,  and  that  over  his  death-bed  a  king  of  Israel 
should  be  found  to  lament  with  the  same  words  that 
had  just  burst  from  him  on  the  departure  of  his  stem 
and  silent  master,  "  My  ihther,  my  father,  the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  (2  Kings  xiii,  14). 

4.  TreulUumary  Viewt  cmd  Ckcuracter.  —  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not  termi- 
nate with  their  departure  out  of  this  world.  Elijah 
appeared  with  Moses  on  Mount  Hermon  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and  conversed  with  him 
respecting  the  great  work  of  redemption  which  he  was 
about  to  accomplish  (Matt,  xvii,  1-^).  The  author  of 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  xlviii)  justly  describes 
him  as  a  prophet  "  who  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  whose 
word  burned  as  a  lamp."  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eulogiums  contained  in  that  catalogue  of  worthies, 
and  1  Mace,  ii,  58,  and  the  passing  allusion  in  Luke 
ix,  54,  none  of  the  later  references  allude  to  his  works 
of  destruction  or  of  portent.  They  all  set  forth  a  dif- 
ferent side  of  his  character  ftom  that  brought  out  in 
the  historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (James  v,  17) ;  of 
his  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv,  25) ; 
of  his  "  restoring  all  things"  (Matt,  xvii,  11) ;  "  turn- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just"  (Mai.  iv,  5,  6; 
Luke  i,  17).  In  the  sternness  and  power  of  his  re- 
proofs, however,  he  was  a  striking  type  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  prophesied  of  under 
his  name :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  proph- 
et before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord"  (Mai.  iv,  5,  6).  Our  Saviour  also  declares 
that  Elijah  had  already  come  in  spirit,  in  the  person 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Many  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's 
time  believed  him  to  be  Elijah,  or  that  the  soul  of  Eli- 
jah had  passed  into  his  body  (Luke  ix,  8).  See  John 
THE  Baptist.  How  deep  was  the  impression  w^hich 
he  nuide  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  may  bs  judged 
ftom  the  fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  pre* 
vailed  that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief 
and  restoration  of  his  country.     The  prophecy  of  Ma!« 
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8chi  was  possibly  at  once  a  caase  and  an  illustration 
of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  Each  remarkable  per- 
son, as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and  char- 
acteristics -what  they  may — the  stern  John,  equally 
with  his  gentle  Successor — is  proclaimed  to  be  Elijah 
(Matt,  xvi,  14 ;  Mark  vi,  15 ;  John  i,  21).  His  appear- 
ance in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  does 
not  seem  to  hare  startled  the  disciples.  They  wore 
"sore  afraid/'  but  not  apparentl;^  surprised.  On  the 
contrary,  Peter  immediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent 
for  the  prophet  whose  arrival  they  had  so  long  been 
expecting.  Even  the  cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  cross, 
containing  as  it  did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
name  of  Elijah,  immediately  suggested  him  to  the  by- 
standers. *'  He  calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us 
see  if  Elijah  will  come  to  save  him." 

In  the  Talmud  (sec  the  passages  cited  by  Hambur- 
ger, Real-Encykl.  s.  v.  Ellahu)  he  is  recorded  as  having 
often  appeared  to  the  wise  and  good  rabbis — at  prayer 
in  the  wilderness,  or  on  their  journeys — ^generally  in 
the  form  of  an  Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  i,  11 : 
ii,  402-7).  At  the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  seat  was 
always  placed  for  him,  that,  as  the  zealous  champion 
and  messenger  of  the  *' covenant"  of  circumcision  (1 
Kings  xix,  14 ;  Mai.  ili,  1),  he  might  watch  over  the 
due  performance  of  the  rite.  During  certain  prayers 
the  door  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  might 
enter  and  announce  the  Messiah  (Eisenmenger,  i,685). 
His  coming  will  bo  three  days  before  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a 
voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the  earth,  peace, 
happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eisenmenger,  ii, 
C96).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival, 
that  when  goods  were  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to 
claim  them,  the  commun  saying  was,  "  Put  them  by  till 
Elijah  comes''  (I^igh^^*^"^*  Exercit,  Matt,  xvii,  10 ;  John 
i,  21).  The  same  customs  and  expressions  are  even 
still  in  use  among  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other 
countries  (see  Revue  des  d»nx  Mondes^  xxiv,  131,  etc.). 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elt/ds  is  the 
patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  conspicuous 
summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name  (Clark,  Ptlo- 
pannessusj  p.  190).  The  service  for  his  day — 'HXiaf 
^tya\iovvfiO£ — will  be  found  in  the  Mencdon  on  July 
20,  a  date  recognised  by  the  Latin  Church  also.  (See 
the  ^icta  Sanctorum^  July  20).  By  Cornelius  h  Lapide 
it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened  on  tliat  day, 
in  the  19th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Keil,  On  Kinqs,  p. 
831).  The  convent  bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar  Elyas, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to 
travellers  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed. 
Other  convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in  Pal- 
estine :  in  Jebel  Ajlun,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Ritter, 
Syriefiy  p.  1029,  1066,  etc.) ;  at  Ezra,  in  the  Hauran 
(Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  69),  and  the  more  famous  es- 
tablishment on  Carmel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated  in  the  Lat- 
in Church.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Brev- 
iary {Ojf.  B,  Marix  Virginia  de  Monte  Carmeloj  Julii 
16),  the  connection  arose  from  the  dedication  to  the 
Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot  from  which  Elijah  saw 
the  cloud  (an  accepted  type  of  the  Virgin  IVlary)  rise 
out  of  the  sea.  But  other  legends  trace  the  origin  of 
the  order  to  the  great  prophet  himself,  as  the  head  of 
a  society  of  anchorites  inhabiting  Carmel ;  and  even 
as  himself  dedicating  the  chapel  in  which  he  worship- 
ped to  the  Virgin !  (St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted 
by  Mislin,  Lieux  Saints^  ii,  49 ;  and  the  bulls  of  vari- 
ous popes  enumerated  by  Qnaresmius,  vol.  ii.)  These 
things  are  matters  of  controversy  in  the  Boman 
Church,  Baronins  and  others  having  proved  that  the 
order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date  which  is  repudiated 
by  the  Carmelites  (sec  extracts  in  Fabricius,  Codex 
PMudeplg,  p.  1077). 


In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  Jly&i  is  said  to  have 
drank  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  '*  l>v  virtue  of  which  be 
still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of  judgment."  He 
is  by  some  confounded  with  St.  George,  and  with  the 
mysterious  eUKhidr^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Moslem  saints  (see  iMno'f^  Arabian  NighU,  Introd.  note 
2;  also  Selections  from  the  Kuran,  p.  221,  222).  The 
Persian  SoJU  are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Eli^ 
jah  (Fabricius,  p.  1077) ;  and  he  is  even  held  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  Zoroaster  (D''Herbelot,  Bib.  Or.  s. 

v.). 

Among  other  traditions,  it  must  not  be  omitted  that 
the  words  *^Eye  hath  not  seen,"  etc.,  1  Cor.  ii,  9, which 
are  without  doubt  quoted  by  the  apostle  from  Isaiah 
Ixiv,  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient  belief,  from  **  the 
Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of  Elijah,"  rd  'UXia  axuc- 
pttpa.  The  first  mention  of  this  appears  to  le  Origen 
(Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvii,  9),  and  it  is  noticed  with  disap- 
proval by  Jerome,  ad  Pammackium  (see  Fabricius,  p. 
1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  **Awake,  thou  that  sleep- 
cst,"  etc.,  Eph.  V,  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged  to  be 
quoted  ''from  Elijah,"  i.  e.  the  portion  of  the  O.  T. 
containing  his  history — irapd  t^  'HXi^  (comp.  Rom. 
xi,  2). — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. 

5.  Literature, — On  the  general  subject,  Anon.  Lee 
turei  on  Elijah  (Lond.  1865) ;  Kitto,  DaUy  Bible  lUua^ 
trathnSy  Solomon  and  Kings,  45-47th  week.  Ephracm 
Syrus,  In  Eliam  (jOpp.  iii,  240) ;  Basil,  In  Eliam  (Opp. 
p.  61) ;  Ambrose,  De  EUa  {Opp.  i,  535) ;  Chrysostom, 
In  I/eliam  {Opp.  Spuria^  vi,  708) ;  Alexander,  De  EUa 
{^Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  835);  Zouch,  Life  of  Elijah  {Works^  ii, 
219);  '^nXnuson^  Elijah  (Script. Char.  i\)\  Krummacher, 
Elijah  the  TishbiU  (from  the  Germ.,  Lond.  1840;  N. 
Y.  1847) ;  Anderson,  Discourses  on  Elijah  (Lond.  1835) ; 
Evans,  E&jah  {Script.  Biog.  i) ;  Williams,  Elijah  {Char. 
ofO.  T.  p.  222);  Frischmuth,  De  Elia  {Critici  Sticri, 
ii) ;  Camartus,  Elias  Thesbites  (Par.  1631) ;  Simpson, 
Lectures  on  Elijth  (Lond.  1836) ;  Berr,  Notice  sur  Elie 
(Nancy,  1839) ;  Niemeyer,  CharakL  v,  350 ;  Schreiber, 
Allgem.  Religionslehre,  i,  194;  Knobel,  Prophet,  ii,  73; 
Rodiger,  in  the  Hall.  Encyd.  i,  33,  p.  320;  Menken, 
Gesch.  des  Elias  (in  his  Schriflen^  ii,  17  sq.) ;  HaIl,Co»- 
templations^  bk.  xviii,  xix ;  Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  ii, 
321  sq.  On  the  "  ravens,"  Schtllen,  De  Elia  corvontm 
<f^ttOTno(Wittenb.l717);  id.  t6.  (Altorf,  1718) ;  Mayer, 
Elias  corvorum  cownctor  (Viteb.  1685) ;  Van  Hardt, 
Corbeaux  dEUe  (Helmst.  1709) ;  Heumann,  Dissertt, 
syUog.  i,  896 ;  Beykert,  De  D'>nn5  EUam  alentib,  (Ar- 
gent. 1774) ;  Berg,  in  the  Duisb.  Wochenbl.  1768,  No. 
52 ;  1769,  No.  1 ;  Gumpach,  AlUestam.  Stud.  p.  200  sq. ; 
Deyling,  Obs.  Sacra^  pt.  i.  No.  25.  On  his  **  mantle," 
Brockmann,  Comment.  phUol.  (Gryph.  1750).  On  Eli- 
jah's '*  coming,"  Hartung,  De  El.  adventu  (Jen.  1659) ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1852,  p.  420  sq.  On  his  proceed- 
ings at  Carmel,  Klausing,  De  sacrifcio  Eii(e  (Lip4?. 
1726);  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1867.  On  his  vision  at 
Horeb,  Verschuir,  De  apparitione  Elia  {Dissertt,  phil. 
p.  85  sq.).  On  his  stay  at  Cherith,  at  Zarephath,  Jour, 
Sac.  Literature^  1860,  p.  1 ;  Unters.  Htiiger  Verstorb^nen 
(Lips.  1793).  On  his  ascension,  Hergott,  De  curru  Elia 
( Wittcnb.  1676) ;  MuUcr,  EUat  ascensio  (Lpz.  17—) ; 
Pfaff,  De  raptu  Eli-e  (Tub.  1739).  On  his  letter  to  Jo- 
ram,  Pfaff,  De  litteiis  El.  ad.  Jor.  (Tub.  1755);  Berg, 
in  the  Duisb.  Wochenbl.  1774,  No.  5, 6. 

2.  (Sept.  HXi'a  v.  r.  'Ep'^O  One  of  the  "  sons  of 
Jeroham,"  and  heads  of  Benjamite  families  resident 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  27,  where  the  name  is  in- 
accurately Anglicized  "  Eliah").     B.C.  post  1612. 

3.  (Sept.  'HAi'a.)  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Elim"  (q. 
v.),  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  on  returning  from 
the  exile  (Ezra  x,  21,  where  the  name  is  likewise 
wrongly  Anglicized  "Eliah").     B.C.  458. 

BH'ka  [some  -ETOw]  (Heb.  Elika\  KlJ-^bx,  Cod  is 
his  rejecter;  Sept.  'EXuca  v.  r.  'Ei^ajco,  Vulg.  E''ica\ 
a  Harodito  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  diatiu- 
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guisbed  warriori^  (3  Sam.  xxiii,  25).  B.C.  104C.  Hb 
name  ia  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chron.  xi,  27 
(see  Kennicott*s  conjecture,  Disaertationj  p.  182).  See 
Shammotii. 

Elilim.     See  Talmud. 

Cllm  (Heb.  £fflim\  B^^i'^X,  irtei  [so  called  from 
their  atrtngthf  see  Oak]  ;  perh.  here  pcdmArees;  Sept 
AiXci/i),  a  place  mentioned  in  Exod.  xv,  27;  Num. 
xxxiii,  9,  as  the  second  station  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  (See  Huldrich 
or  Ulricfa,  De  fonttbus  in  EHm  repertisj  Brem.  1728). 
See  also  Bekr-Elim.  It  is  distinguished  as  having 
had  "twelve  wells  (rather  "fountains,"  niS'^r)  of 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees."  Laborde 
(Geographical  Commentary  on  Exod.  xv,  27)  supposed 
wady  Useit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wad3's  lying 
between  29°  7'  and  29°  20',  which  descend  from  the 
range  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore) 
towards  the  sea.  The  route  of  the  Israelites,  however, 
cannot  well  bs  mistaken  at  this  part.  It  evidently 
lay  along  the  desert  plain  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Elim  must  consequently  have  been  in  this 
plain,  and  not  more  tlian  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
place  of  passage.  With  these  data,  and  in  a  country 
where  fountains  are  of  such  rare  occurrence,  it  is  not 
diflSlcult  to  identifv  Elim.  Near  the  south-eastern  end 
of  this  plain,  and  not  far  from  the  base  of  Jebel  Hum- 
mam,  the  outpost  of  the  great  Sinai  mountain-group, 
a  charming  vale,  called  toady  Ghurmtdelj  intersects  the 
line  of  route.  It  is  the  first  of  the  four  wadys  no- 
ticed above,  and  is,  in  &ct,  the  most  noted  valley  of 
that  region,  and  the  only  one  in  the  vicinity  contain- 
ing water  (Robinson,  RewanheB^  i,  100, 105).  In  the 
dry  season  it  contains  no  stream,  but  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son it  becomes  the  channel  of  a  broad  and  powerful 
mountain  current,  being  bounded  by  high  ridges,  and 
extending  far  into  the  interior.  It  has  no  soil,  but 
drifting  sand,  which  has  left  but  one  of  the  "  wells" 
remaining,  the  others  anciently  existing  being  doubt- 
less filled  up.  This  principal  fountain  springs  out  at 
the  foot  of  a  sandstone  rock,  forming  a  pool  of  spark- 
ling water,  and  sending  out  a  tiny  but  perennial 
stream.  1  his,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  chief  watering- 
places  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Bartlett,  Forty  Days 
«p»  Ike  Detert,  p.  33  sq.).  There  are  no  palm-trees  at 
present  here,  but  the  place  is  fringed  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  stunted  palms,  with  their  hairy  trunks  and 
dishevelled  branches ;  tamarisks,  their  feathery  leaves 
dripping  with  what  the  Arabs  call  manna;  and  the 
acacia,  with  its  gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  (Stan- 
ley, Palestine,  p.  08).  These  supply  the  only  verdure, 
which,  however,  in  contrast  with  the  naked  desert,  is 
quite  refreshing  (Olin's  Travels,  i,  862).  Well  might 
such  a  wady,  in  the  midst  of  a  bare  and  treeless  waste, 
be  called  emphatically  Elim,  "the  trees."  Lepsius 
takes  another  view,  that  Ghurundel  is  Mara,  by  others 
identified  with  Howara  (2^  hours  N.W.  from  Ghurun- 
del, and  reached  by  the  Israelites,  therefore,  before  it), 
and  that  Elim  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  of  the  four 
above  named,  wady  Shubeikeh  {Travels^  Berlin,  1845, 
p.  27  sq.).     See  Exodb. 

Elim'elech  (Heb.  Elime'kh,  r^^^'^^>  Ood  is  his 
Ung;  Sept.  'EXi^ilXci: ;  Josephus,  'BXi/teXcxoC)  ^^'  v,  9, 
1),  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites  and  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in  Bethle- 
bem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  judges.  B.C.  cir. 
1868.  In  consequence  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land 
he  went  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Muhlon 
and  Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  posterity  (Ruth  i,  2,  3;  ii,  1,  3 ;  iv,  8,  9). 
See  RtTTH. 

Xnioe^'nai  (Heb.  Elyoinay,  *^3?i'^5X,  a  contracted 

form  of  the  name  EHAoenai),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.'£X^w9vat  v.  r.  'EXi^fycv^Yulg.  EHoenai.) 


Fourth  son  of  Becher,  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vi!, 
8).     B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  (Sept.  'BKiutvat  ▼.  r.  'EXtuvrji,  Vulg.  Elioencn.) 
A  chief  of  the  posterit}'  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  86). 
B.C.  post  1618. 

3.  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  8.)     See  Elihoei7Ai. 

4.  (Sept.  'EXuarfvat  v.  r.  'EXttavat,  Vulg.  EHoenai.} 
A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who  had  married  a  for- 
eign wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  who,  at 
Ezra's  instigation,  put  her  away  with  the  children 
bom  of  her,  and  offered  a  ram  for  a  trespass  ofiering 
(Ezra  X,  22).  B.C.  4o8.  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
mentioned  in  Neh.  xii,  41,  as  one  of  the  priests  who 
accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     B.C.  446. 

5.  (Sept.  'Ekiunjvat  v.  r.  'EXtwat,  Vulg.  Elioenai.) 
An  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Who  likewise  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  27).    B.C.  458. 

6.  (Sept.  'EXiwijvnt,  v.  r.  'EXicuwai  and  'EXt^fi/ar, 
Vulg.  Elioenai.')  Eldest  son  of  Meariah,  son  of  Shc- 
maiah,  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel ;  his  family 
are  the  latest  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test.  (1  Chron.  iii, 
28,  24).  B.C.  ante  280.  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  EsLi,  of  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  25).  (See  Strong's  Harmony  and  Esepos,  of  the  Gosp, 
p.  16.)  According  to  the  present  Heb.  text  he  is  in 
the  seventh  generation  fh)m  Zerubbabel,  or  about  con- 
temporary with  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  lord  Hervey 
thinks  that  Shemaiah  is  identical  with  Shimei  (ver. 
19),  Zerubbabel's  brother  {GenecU.  of  our  Lord,  p.  107- 
109,  and  ch.  vii). 

Zlllonse'UB  ('EXiofvaToc,  doubtless  a  Gnecized  form 
of  Elioenai),  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  who  succeeded 
Matthias,  son  of  Ananus  (A.D.  42),  and  was  the  next 
year  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantheras  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xix,  8, 1).     See  Hioh-priest. 

Ello^nas,  the  name  of  two  men  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  (EXiuivaQ  V.  r.  'EXiuivatc,Vulg.  omit«.)  One  of 
the  sons  of  "  Phaisur,"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdras  ix,  22);  evidently  the  Elio- 
EXAi  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  22). 

2.  ('EXtwi^ctff,  Vul^.  Noneas.)  One  of  the  sons  of 
"Annas,"  who  did  the  same  (1  Esd.  ix,  32) ;  doubtless 
the  Eliezeb  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  te.xt  (Ezra  x,  31). 

Eliot,  Andre'W,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Boston  Dec.  25, 1719  (0.  S.),  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1737.  In  1742  he  was 
ordained  pastor  (as  colleague  with  Mr.  Webb)  of  tho 
New  North  Church  in  Boston,  in  which  service  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  In  1757  he  was  made  D.D. 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1773  he  was 
elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  but  declined  to 
leave  his  pastoral  w^ork.  He  died  Sept.  13, 1778.  Bo- 
sides  occasional  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of 
Discourses  (1774). — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  417. 

Bliot,  John,  styled  "the  apostle  of  the  Indians," 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  in  1604, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Emigra- 
ting to  New  England  in  1681,  he  joined  the  Church  in 
Boston.  He  was  settled  over  the  Church  in  Roxbury 
Nov.  5, 1632.  Here  he  studied  the  Indian  language, 
with  the  view  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christian- 
ity. "  The  first  Indian  Chturch,  established  by  the  la- 
bors of  Protestants  in  America,  was  formed  at  Natick 
in  1660,  after  the  manner  of  the  Congregational  church- 
es in  New  England.  Those  who  wished  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  Christian  body  were  stricth'  examined  as 
to  their  faith  and  experience  by  a  number  of  the  neigh- 
Ixtring  ministers,  and  Mr.  Eliot  afterwards  adminis- 
tered to  them  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Other 
Indian  churches  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  he  frcqnentl}'  visited  them ;  but  his 
pastoral  care  was  more  particularly  over  that  which 
he  first  established.  He  made  every  exertion  to  pro- 
mote the  welfiffe  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  he  stimulated 
many  aenrants  of  Jesus  to  engage  in  the  misslonaiy 
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work;  and,  although  bo  mourned  orer  tho  stupidity 
of  many  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yet  he  lived 
to  see  twenty-four  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  fel- 
low-preachers of  the  precious  Gospel  of  Christ.  In 
1661  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian 
language,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  Bible,  and 
several  other  books  best  adapted  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  fourscore 
years  he  offered  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to 
be  liberated  from  the  labors  of  his  office  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Church  at  Roxbuiy.  It  was  with  joy  that  he 
received  Mr.  Walter  as  his  colleague  in  1688.  When 
he  was  bending  under  his  infirmities,  and  could  no 
longer  visit  the  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  number  of 
families  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a 
week,  that  he  might  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of 
God.  He  died  May  20,  1690,  saying  that  all  hia  la- 
bors were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  those  who 
surrounded  his  bed  to  prav.  His  last  words  were, 
*  Welcome  joy ' "  (Allen).  In  1649  Mr.  Eliot  published 
The  glorious  Progreu  of  tho  Gotpel  among  the  Indians ; 
in  16o3,  Tean  of  Repenitmce ;  in  1655,  A  further  Matd- 
festcUion  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  In- 
dtans;  and  in  1670,  A  hrirf  Narrative  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Gospel,  Bdxter  says,  in  one  of  bis  letters, 
*^  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  honored  above 
him."  A  handsome  memorial  to  the  "  Apostle  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  pastor  for  fifty-eight  years  of  the 
first  Church  in  Roxbury,"  has  been  erected  in  the  For- 
est Hills  Cemetery,  Roxbury. — L^e  and  Ikath  of  John 
FAiot,  by  Cotton  Mather  (1691);  Mather's  Magnalia, 
iii,  270;  Francis,  Ufe  of  John  JOiot  (Edinb.  1828); 
i)prague.  Annals,  i,  18;  Allen,  American  Biographg, 

Elipandns,  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. He  shared  the  opinions  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Ur- 
gel,  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ,  viz.  that,  with 
respect  to  his  human  nature,  he  was  only  the  adoptive 
Son  of  God,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  sect  of  Adoption- 
ists.  Elipandus  disseminated  his  views  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany.  Adosinde,  queen  of  Gallicia, 
induced  bishop  Etherius  of  Osma  and  the  priest  Bea^ 
tus  to  write  against  him.  They  published  against 
him  two  books,  the  originals  of  which  are  said  to  be 
still  extant  in  Toledo.  Elipandus  replied  by  several 
letters,  but  he  was  condemned  at  the  council  which 
Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  convened  at  Ciudad  de 
Friuli  in  791.  In  the  following  year  the  doctrines  of 
Elipandus  and  Felix  were  again  condemned  at  a  synod 
which  Charlemagne  held  at  Ratisbon.  Pope  Adrian 
confirmed  the  sentence,  to  which  Felix  submitted ;  but 
Elipandus,  and  several  other  bishops  of  Spain,  per- 
sisted in  theur  viaws,  and  wrote  against  Felix.  This 
letter  was  refused,  and  condemned  by  Adrian  in  a 
council  held  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort 
in  794.  Charlemagne  himself  wrote  a  letter  (still  ex- 
tant) to  Elipandus  urging  him  to  submit ;  but  the  let- 
ter seems  to  have  had  little  effect,  for  shortly  before 
his  death  (in  799)  Elipandus  wrote  a  reply  maintaininjir 
his  views. — Hoefer,  Noup,  Biog.  Genir.  xv,  882 ;  Nean- 
der,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  156-158 ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist.  bk.  iii, 
c.  viii,  pt  ii,  ch.  v,  §  8.     See  Adoptianism. 

Bl'lphal  (Heb.  Eliphal%  bB"«bK,  God  is  hw  judge; 
Sept.  'EAc0fla\  v.  r.  'E\0ar,Vulg.  Eliphal'),  son  of  Ur 
(q.  v.),  and  one  of  David's  famous  guard  (1  Chron. 
xi,  35).  B.C.  1046.  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  84)  he  seems  to  be  called  '^Eliphelet,  the  son 
of  Ahasbai  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  the  Maachathite;*'  but 
the  names  are  here  greatly  confused.     See  David. 

Eliph'alat  ('£X(^aXar,yulg.  Eliphalach),  one  of 
the  sons  of  "Asom,*'  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  Esd.  ix,  33) ;  evidently  the  Eliph- 
ELET  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  33). 

Bliph'alet,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (2 
Sam.  V,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  7)  the  name  Eliphelet  (q. 
v.).  It  also  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  ('EXi^aXtr)  as 
the  name  of  one  of  tho  sons  of  Adonicam,  who  returned 


tram  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  viii,*89);  the  Eliphelet  of 
the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  vUi,  18). 

Eriphax  (Hebrew  Eliphstz',  Tt'^bK,  God  is  }Aa 
strength ;  Sept.  'EXi^a^,  but  in  Gen.  '£X(^ac,Vulg.  EU- 
phaz),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  leading  one  of  the  **  three  friends"  who  came 
to  condole  with  Job  in  his  afiiiction  (Job  iv,  1),  and 
who  took  part  in  that  remarkable  discussion  which  oc- 
cupies the  book  of  Job.  B.C.  clr.  2200.  He  is  called 
'*the  Temanite;"  hence  it  is  naturally  inferred  that 
he  was  of  the  region  substantially  known  as  Teman 
(q.  v.),  in  Idumaea ;  and  as  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau, 
had  a  son  called  Teman,  from  whom  the  place  took  its 
name,  many  have  concluded  that  this  Eliphaz  was  a 
descendant  of  the  other  Eliphaz.  Some,  indeed,  even 
go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  Eliphaz  of  Job  was  no 
other  than  the  son  of  Esau.  This  view  is  of  course 
confined  to  those  who  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time 
of  these  patriarchs.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
this  gives  a  date  suflSciently  early.     See  Job. 

Eliphaz  is  the  first  of  the  friends  to  take  up  the  de- 
bate, in  reply  to  Job^s  passionate  complaints.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the  speakers,  from 
which  circumstance,  or  from  natural  disposition,  his 
language  is  more  mild  and  sedate  than  that  of  the  oth- 
ers (see  Eichler,  De  vitione  Eliphazi  [iv,  12-31],  Lpz. 
1781).  He  begins  his  orations  with  delicacy,  and  con« 
ducts  his  part  of  the  controversy  with  con.<iiderable  ad- 
dress (chap,  iv,  V,  XV,  xxii).  On  him  falls  the  main 
burden  of  the  argument,  that  God's  retribution  in  this 
world  is  perfect  and  certain,  and  that  consequently 
suffering  must  be  a  proof  of  previous  sin.  His  words 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad  and  Zophar  by 
greater  calmness  and  elaboration,  and,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  greater  gentleness  towards  Job,  although 
he  ventures  afterwards,  apparently  from  conjecture, 
to  impute  to  him  special  sins.  The  great  truth  brought 
out  by  him  is  the  unapproachable  mi^esty  and  purity 
of  God  (iv,  12-21 ;  xv,  12-16).  But  stUl,  with  the  oth- 
er two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having,  in  defence 
of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  him  ^*the  thing  that 
was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  facts 
of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with  an  im- 
perfect retribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  On  sacrifice  and  the  intercession  of  Job 
rJl  three  are  pardenod. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  Se& 
Job,  Book  of. 

2.  The  son  of  Esau  by  one  of  his  first  wives,  Adah, 
and  father  of  several  Edomitish  tribes  (Gen.  xxxvi,  4, 
10, 11, 16 ;  1  Chron.  i,  35,  36).     B.C.  post  1963. 

EUph'^eleh  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Ei*phele'^ 

hUj  ^•'^^D*^^^,  God  will  distinrfuish  him  ;  Sept.  'E\i0a- 

\a  and  'EXupaXov  v.  r.  '£X{0€va  and  '£Xi0aXaiac ; 
Vulg.  Eliphalu\  a  Merarite  Levltc ;  one  of  the  gate- 

keepers  (D^'1?Vi3,  A.V.  porters")  appointed  by  David 
to  play  on  the  harp  "on  the  Sheminith,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  bringing  up  the  ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chron.  xv,  18, 21).     B.C.  1043. 

Eliph'elet  (Hebrew  Eliphe'lef,  '*At''h^,  in  pause 
Eiipha'letf  k3^D*^bx,  God  is  his  dtlheranee),  the  name 

of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept  'EXc^oXar  v.  r.  'AXi^oXc^  and  'AXi^oAir, 
Vulg.  EUphelethS)  One  of  David's  distinguished  war* 
riors,  styled  *'tho  son  of  Ahasbai,  the  son  of  the  Ma- 
achathite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  34) ;  but,  by  some  error  and 
al)breviation,  Eliphal  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Ur,  [and] 
Hepher,  the  Mecherathite,"  in  the  parallel  passage  (1 
Chron.  xi,  35,  36.) 

2.  (Sept.  'E\i(f>a\ir  v.  r.  'EXi^aXi^,  Vulg.  EUpha- 
leth.)  The  third  of  the  nine  sons  of  David,  bom  at 
Jerusalem,  exclusive  of  those  by  Bathaheba  (1  Chron. 
iii,  6 ;  xiv,  5,  in  which  latter  passage  the  name  is  writ- 
ten Elpnlety     B.C.  post  1044. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXi0aXir  v.  r. ' E\tipa\ ('u^ ulg.  El^let,) 
The  ninth  of  the  same  (1  Chron.  iii,  8 ;  xiv,  7 ;  2  Sanv 
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T,  18,  in  which  two  latter  passages  the  name  b  An- 
glicised **£liphalet").  It  is  believed  that  there  were 
not  two  sons  of  this  name,  but  tliat,  lilce  Nogah,  one 
is  merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chronicles,  and  in 
both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed  up  at  the 
close  of  the  list.  Josephns  mentions  but  one  E&phaXe 
('EXifaXi),  as  the  last  of  David's  eleven  sons,  and 
states  that  the  last  two  were  bom  of  concubines  (Atd. 
tU,  3, 3).    See  David. 

4.  (Sept  '£Xi^Acr,ynlg.  El^haki.)  The  third  of 
the  three  sons  of  Eshek,  of  the  posterity  of  Benjamin, 
and  a  descendant  of  king  Saul  through  Jonathan  (1 
Chxon.  viil,  39).     B.C.  ante  586. 

5.  (Sept.  'EAi^d^  v.  r.  'EXt^aXar,  Yulg.  Eliph^ 
Id.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam,  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  his  two  brothers  and  60  males  (Ezra  viii, 
13).    B.C.459. 

6.  (Sept.  'EXi^cr,y nig.  EUphdeth,)  An  Israelite 
of  the  lineage  of  Hashum,  who  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  33).     B.C.  458. 

EUa'abeth  (^Xiadfitr),  wife  of  Zacharias  or  Zach- 
ariali,  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lake  i,  5). 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  or  of  the  race  of  the 
priests;  and  of  her  and  her  husband  this  exalted  char> 
scter  is  given  by  the  evangelist :  "  They  were  both 
righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless"  (Luke  i, 
7, 13).  Thjj  had  remained  childless  till  the  decline 
of  life,  when  an  angel  foretold  to  her  husband  Zacha- 
riah  the  birth  of  John,  and  Zachariah  returning  home, 
Elisabeth  conceived.  During  five  months  she  con- 
cealed the  favor  God  had  granted  her ;  but  the  an- 
gel Gabriel  discovered  to  the  Virgin  Mary  this  mirac- 
dons  conception,  as  an  assurance  of  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  by  herself.  See  AivKUNCiATioir.  Mar}'  vis- 
ited Elisabeth,  and  when  she  saluted  her,  Elisabeth 
felt  the  quickening  of  her  unborn  babe.  When  her 
child  was  circumcised  she  named  him  John,  accord- 
mg  to  previous  instructions  from  her  husband  (Luke 
i,3M3).     B.C.  7.    See  Zacharias. 

The  name  in  this  precise  shape  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  names  of  few  females  are 
fdven.  Bat  it  is  a  Hebrew  name,  the  same  in  fact  as 
Elisheba  (q.  v.).  It  is  perhaps  etymologically  con- 
nected with  EUsMa  or  ELua^  the  Phoenician  name  of 
qoeen  Dido  (Virgil,  jEn.  iv,  385),  whence  the  modem 
EHxa,  EBtabeth, 


('EXMratoc  or  'EX((r(Ta(oc)«  the  Graecized 
form  of  the  name  of  Elisha  (q.  v.)  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke 
iv,  27)  and  Apocrypha  ('EXcffaic,  Ecclua.  xlviii,  12),  as 
well  as  Josephns  {Ant,  viii,  13^  7  etc.). 

Bli'sha  (Heb.  Eiidui\  50''bH,  for  rd-'-'^bfit,  God 
IS  his  9ahation;  Sept.  'EXctrad  or  'EX«riTa(e,  Josephus 
snd  X.  T.  '£AuT<7atoc,Vulg.  ElwBUi,  A.V.  in  N.  T.  and 
Apocr.  '^  Elisieos"),  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Aliel-meho- 
lah  (1  Kings  xix,  16-19),  who  became  the  attendant 
and  disciple  of  Elijah  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  18,  7),  and 
his  successor  as  prophet  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  See 
Eluah. 

1.  Hiaiory. — The  earliest  mention  of  Elisha's  name 
ii  in  the  command  to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1 
Kings  xlx,  16, 17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the 
future  prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place  (B.C. 
cir.  900).  Abel-meholah — ^the  * '  meadow  of  the  dance'' 
—WES  probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered  sit- 
iiatiott.  See  Abeu  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to 
Damaactts  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his  successor 
'^ogaged  in  the  labon  of  the  field,  twelve  yoke  before 
him,  i.  e.  probably  eleven  other  ploughs  preceding  him 
«long  the  same  line  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh^  i, 
208).  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw  over  his  shoulders  the 
rough  msntle — a  token  at  cnce  of  investiture  with  the 
prophet's  of&o^  and  oi  adojytion  as  a  son — was  to  Eli- 


jah but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode- 
on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were  nothing — '*  Go  back 
again,  for  what  have  I  done  unto  thee?"  So  sudden 
and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the  relinquishment  of  a 
position  so  substantial,  and  family  ties  so  dear,  might 
well  have  caused  hesitation.  But  the  parley  was  only 
momentary.  To  use  a  figure  which  we  may  almost 
believe  to  have  been  suggested  by  this  very  occur- 
rence, Elisha  was  not  a  man  who,  having  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  was  likely  to  look  back;  he  delayed 
merely  to  give  the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  moth- 
er, and  preside  at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and 
then  followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his  na- 
tion Joshua  had  been  to  Moses.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
connection  we  know  hardly  anything.  ''Elisha  the 
son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah," is  all  that  is  told  us.  The  characters  of  the  two 
men  were  thoroughly  dissimilar,  but  how  far  the  lion- 
like  daring  and  courage  of  the  one  had  infused  itself 
into  the  other,  we  can  judge  from  the  few  occasions  on 
which  it  blazed  forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative 
of  Elijah's  last  houra  on  earth  bears  evidence  how  deep 
was  the  personal  affection  which  the  stem,  rough,  re- 
served master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle  and  pliant 
disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between  the 
call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master,  and  dur* 
ing  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him. 
But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  reappeara,  to  be- 
come the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  his 
country  during  the  rest  of  his  long  life. 

Being  anxious,  after  his  remarkable  appointment  on 
receiving  the  robe  as  a  symbol  of  inheriting  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  his  ascended  master,  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  Elisha  determined 
to  visit  the  schools  of  the  prophets  which  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Accordingly,  returning  to 
that  river,  and  wishing  that  sensible  evidence  should 
be  afforded,  both  to  himself  and  others,  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  his  departed  master  resting  upon  him,  he 
struck  its  waters  with  Elijah's  mantle,  when  they  part- 
ed asunder  and  opened  a  way  for  him  to  pass  over  on 
dry  land.  Witnessing  this  miraculous  transaction,  the 
fifty  sons  of  the  prophets,  who  had  seen  from  the  oppo- 
site side  Elijah's  ascension,  and  who  were  awaiting 
Elisha's  return,  now,  with  becoming  reverence,  ac- 
knowledged him  their  spiritual  head.  These  young 
prophets  are  not  more  full  of  reverence  for  Elisha  than 
of  seal  for  Elijah :  they  saw  the  latter  carried  up  in 
the  air — they  knew  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  of 
his  miraculous  removal.  Imagining  it  therefore  pos- 
sible that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  cast  him  on  Mme  re- 
mote mountain  or  valley,  they  ask  permission  to  go 
and  seek  him.  Elisha,  though  fully  aware  that  he  was 
received  up  into  glory,  but  yet  fearful  lest  it  should  be 
conceived  that  he,  from  any  unworthy  motives,  was 
not  anxious  to  have  him  brought  back,  yielded  to  their 
request.  The  unavailing  search  confirmed  Elisha's 
fame.     (B.C.  cir.  892.) 

There  are  several  considerations  ftrom  which  the  in- 
completeness of  the  records  of  Elisha's  life  may  be  in- 
ferred :  (a.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which  to  deterw 
mine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences.  The  *'  king 
of  Israel"  Is  continually  mentioned,  but  we  are  left  to 
infer  what  king  is  intended  (2  Kings  v,  5,  C,  7,  &c. ;  vi, 
8,  9,  21,  26 ;  vii,  2 ;  viii,  3,  5,  6,  etc.).  This  is  the  case 
even  in  the  story  of  the  important  events  of  Noaman's 
cure,  and  the  capture  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan. 
The  only  exceptions  are  iii,  12  (comp.  6),  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  visit  of  Jehoash  (xiii,  14,  etc.),  but  this 
latter  story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  mention  of 
the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being  followed  by 
an  account  of  occurrences  in  Uie  reign  of  Jehoahaz  his 
father  (ver.  22,  23).  (6.)  The  absence  of  chronological 
sequence  in  the  narratives.   The  story  of  the  Shunam* 
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mite  embraces  a  lengthened  period,  from  before  the 
birth  of  the  child  till  he  was  some  years  old.  Gehazi*8 
familiar  communication  with  the  icing,  and  therefore  the 
story  which  precedes  it  (viii,  1, 2),  must  liave  occurred 
before  he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  long 
after  the  relation  of  that  event  (v,  27).  (c).  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  by  tiie  form  of  words 
usually  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative  of  these 
bookjB.  (See  Keil,  Comment,  on  Km^s,  p.  d48,  where 
other  indications  will  be  found.)  The  call  of  Elisha 
seems  to  have  taicen  place  about  four  years  before  the 
death  of  Ahab.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the 
grandson  of  Jehu,  B.C.  cir.  835.  Hence  his  public  ca- 
reer embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  G5  years,  for 
certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of  "  prophet  in 
Israel"  (2  Kings  v,  8). 

(1.)  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  (n*r  ■^)  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  18).  The 
town  had  lately  been  rebuilt  (1  Kings  xvi,  34),  and  was 
the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  ''  sons  of  the  prophets*' 
(2  Kings  ii,  5, 15).  Among  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  that  place  are  still  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Quaran- 
tania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across  the 
plain  towards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at  the  hot- 
test ssason,  the  richest  and  most  grateful  vegetal tlon 
over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare  tract  of  sandy 
soil.  At  the  time  in  question,  part,  at  least,  of  this 
charm  was  wanting.  One  of  the  springs  was  noxious 
—  had  some  properties  which  rendered  it  unlit  for 
drinking,  and  also  prejudicial  to  the  land  (ii,  19,  Q*^?"^, 
badf  A.  v.  *'  naught'').  At  the  request  of  the  men  of 
Jericho,  Elisha  remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a 
new  vessel,  and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus 
(  War,  iv,  8,  3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Mod.  Trav,  p. 
17),  the  tradition  of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the 
large  spring  N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of  Ain  es-SvUan  (Robinson,  Besearches^  ii,  883 
sq.).     See  Jericho. 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho  to  Mount 
Carmel  (2  Kings  ii,  23).  His  last  visit  had  been  made 
in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road  down  to  the  Jor- 
d.m  (ii,  2).  Sons  of  the  prophsts  resided  there,  but 
still  it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf- worship,  and  therefore 
a  prophet  of  Jehovah  might  expsct  to  meet  with  in- 
sult, especially  if  not  so  well  known  and  so  formidable 
as  Elijah.  The  road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile 
of  the  wady  Suweinit,  under  the  hill  which  still  bears 
what  in  all  probability  are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which, 
even  now  retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded 
by  a  furest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals 
(comp.  Amos  v,  19).  See  Bethel.  Here  the  boys 
of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  as  they  still  wait 
at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  for  the 
chance  passer-by.  In  the  scanty  locks  of  Elisha,  how 
were  they  to  recognise  the  successor  of  the  prophet, 
with  whose  shaggj'  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders 
they  were  all  familiar  ?  So,  with  the  license  of  the 
Eastern  children,  they  scoff  at  the  new-comer  as  he 
walks  by—*'  Go  up  (nb^,  hardly  ascend,  as  if  alluding 
to  Elijah,  hut  pass  on  out  of  the  way),  bald-head  (nnj?^ 
devoid  of  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head,  as  opposed  to 
nS5,  bald  on  the  forehead)  I"  For  once  Elisha  as- 
sumed the  sternness  of  his  master.  He  turned  upon 
them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  There 
was  in  their  expressions  an  admixture  of  rudeness,  in- 
fidelity, and  impiety.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel 
were  to  know,  from  bitter  experience,  that  to  dishonor 
God's  prophets  was  to  dishonor  himself,  for  Elisha  was 
at  the  moment  inspired  to  pronounce  the  judgment 
which  at  once  took  effect.  God,  who  never  wants  for 
instruments  to  accomplish  bis  purposes,  caused  two 


she-bears  to  emerge  from  the  neighboring  wood  and 
punish  the  young  delinquents.  It  is  not  said  that  they 
were  actually  killed  (the  expression  is  7)73,  to  rend, 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  claws  of  the  bear). 
This  fate  may  indeed  have  befieillcn  some  of  the  party, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  in  regard  to  the  greater 
number. 

Ehrenberg  says  that  the  bear  is  seen  only  on  one 
part  of  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  called  Mackmel,  the 
other  peak,  Jebel  Sanin,  being,  strangely  enough,  f^e 
from  these  animals.  The  Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a 
frugiverous  habit  than  the  brown  bear  (Jlrsus  arctos), 
but  when  pressed  with  hunger  it  b  known  to  attack 
men  and  animals ;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea  (jCicer  arieiinus),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  Most  recent  writers  are 
silent  respecting  any  species  of  bear  in  Syria,  such  as 
Shaw,  Yolney,  Hasselquist,  Burckhardt,  and  Schulz. 
Seetzen,  however,  notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a 
bear  in  the  province  of  Hasbeiya,  on  Mount  Hermon. 
Klaeder  supposed  this  bear  must  be  the  Ursus  arctos, 
for  which  opinion,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
authority ;  and  a  recent  writer.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  end 
Book,  ii,  373),  says  that  the  Syrian  bear  is  still  found 
on  the  higher  mountains  of  this  country,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Hermon  stand  in  great  fear  of  him. 
Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  (SyrnboUe  Phys.  pt.  i)  in- 
form us  that  during  the  summer  months  these  bears 
keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Lebanon,  but  descend  in 
winter  to  the  villages  and  gardens ;  ii  is  probable,  also, 
that  at  this  period  in  former  days  they  extended  their 
visits  to  other  parts  of  Palestine ;  for,  though  this  spe- 
cies was  in  ancient  times  far  more  numerous  than  it  is 
now,  yet  the  snowy  summits  of  I^banon  were  proba- 
bly always  the  summer  home  of  these  animals.  It  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  attack  upon  the 
forty-two  children  w^ho  mocked  Elisha  took  place  some 
time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals  inhabited  tho 
low  lands  of  Palestine.     See  Bear. 

(3.)  Elisha  extricates  Jchoram,  king  of  Israel,  and 
tho  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty  in 
the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising'  from  want  of  wa- 
ter (iii,  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred  \exy  short- 
ly- after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii,  5 ;  comp.  i,  1),  and  tho 
campaign  followed  immediately — "  the  same  day"  (iii, 
6 ;  A.  V.  **  time").  The  prophet  was  with  the  army ; 
according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  ix,  3, 1)  he  "happened  to 
be  in  a  tent  outside  the  camp  of  Israel."  Joram  he 
refuses  to  hear,  except  out  of  respect  for  Jchoshaphat, 
the  servant  of  the  true  God ;  but  a  minstrel  is  brouffht^ 
and  at  the  sound  of  music  the  hand  of  Jehovah  comes 
upon  him,  and  he  predicts  a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a 
mode  of  procedure  in  connection  therewith  which  re- 
sults in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  in- 
cident probably  took  place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.     See  Jeuobam. 

(4.)  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets — 
according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward  of  Ahab 
— is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to  be  taken 
from  her  and  sold  as  slaves  by  her  creditors,  as  by  an 
extension  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxi,  7,  and  Lev.  xxv,  39), 
and  by  virtue  of  another  (Exod.  xxii,  3),  they  had  the 
power  to  do ;  and  against  this  hard-hearted  act  she  im- 
j  plorcs  the  prophet's  assistance.  God  will  not,  without 
a  cause,  depart  from  the  general  laws  of  his  adminis- 
tration :  Elisha  therefore  inquires  how  far  she  herself 
had  the  power  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  She 
replies  that  the  only  thing  of  which  she  was  possessed 
was  one  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes  (in  his  absence, 
iv,  6)  to  multiply  (after  the  example  of  Elijah  at  Zar- 
ephath),  until  the  widow  has  filled  with  it  all  the  ves- 
sels which  she  could  borrow,  and  thus  procured  the 
means  of  payment  (2  Kings  iv,  1-7).  No  place  or  date 
of  the  miracle  is  mentioned. 

(5.)  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv,  8-37).    The  account  consists  of  two  parti». 
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[tf.]  Elisha,  probtbly  on  his  way  between  Carmel  and 
the  Jordan  ^-alley,  calb  accidentally  at  Sbanom,  now  So- 
bm,  a  village  on  the  southern  Blopes  of  Jebel  ed-Duby, 
the  little  Hcrmon  of  modern  travellers.  Hero  he  id 
hospitably  entertained  by  a  woman  of  substance,  ap- 
parently at  first  ignonjit  of  the  character  of  her  gaest. 
Wishing  that  he  should  take  up,  more  than  occasion- 
ally, his  abode  under  her  roof,  she  proposed  to  her  hus- 
band to  construct  for  him  a  chamber  which  he  might 
bare  for  his  own  accommodation.  The  husband  at 
once  consented,  and,  the  apartment  bein^c  fitted  up  in 
a  way  that  showed  their  proper  conception  of  bis  feel- 
ing, the  prophet  becomes  its  occupant.  Grateful  for 
sQch  disinterested  kindness,  Elisha  delicately  inquired 
of  her  if  he  could  prefer  her  interest  before  the  king  or 
the  captain  of  his  host ;  for  he  must  have  had  consid- 
erable influence  at  court,  from  the  part  he  had  taken  j 
in  the  late  war.  But  the  good  woman  declined  the  ! 
prophet*s  offer  by  declaring  that  she  would  rather  \ 
**  dwell  among  her  own  people,"  and  in  the  condition 
of  life  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Still,  to 
crown  her  domestic  happiness,  she  lacked  one  thing 
—she  had  no  child ;  and  now,  by  reason  of  the  age  of 
her  husband,  she  could  not  expect  such  a  blessing. 
In  answer,  however,  to  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  and 
&<  a  recompense  for  her  care  of  him,  she  was  saved  fh>m 
that  cbOdless  condition  which  was  esteemed  so  groat  a 
calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife,  and  permitted  to  **  em- 
brace a'son"  (2  Kings,  iv,  8-17). 

[bJ]  After  an  inter\'al  of  several  years,  the  bo}'  is 
old  enough  to  accompany  his  father  to  the  corn-field, 
where  the  harvest  is  proceeding.  The  fierce  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful  for  him,  and  (affect- 
ed apparently  by  a  su»-ttroke)  he  is  carried  home  to 
hi»  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of 
their  loss  to  her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on 
the  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  stirts  in  quest  of 
him  to  Mount  CarmeL  The  distance  is  fift'^en  or  six- 
teen miles — at  least  four  hours*  ride ;  but  she  is  niount- 
eil  on  the  best  ass  (',irKn,  the  she-ast,  such  being 
noted  for  excellence),  and  she  docs  not  slacken  rein. 
Elisha  is  on  one  of  the  heights  of  Carmel  commanding 
the  road  to  Shunem,  and  from  hii«  position  opposite  to 
her  (*13|^)  he  recognises  in  the  distance  the  figure  of 
the  regular  attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds 
here  at  *'  new  moon  and  sabbath"  (comp.  ver.  23).  He 
sends  Gehazl  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the  reason 
of  her  unexpected  visit.  .  But  her  distress  is  for  the 
ear  of  tbe  master,  and  not  of  the  servant,  and  she  press- 
es on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place  where  Elisha  him- 
lelf  is  stationed  ("^•7<7i  ^«  mottni,  vcr.  27,  i.  e.  Carmel, 
ver.25\-  then  throwing  herself  down  in  her  emotion, 
rhe  clasps  him  by  the  feet.  Misinterpreting  this  ac- 
tion, or  perhaps  with  an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholi- 
n<?s3  of  a  woman,  Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away. 
But  the  prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human 
nature  to  allow  this — '*  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from  me, 
and  hath  net  told  me. "  **  And  she  said*' — with  the  enig- 
matical form  of  Oriental  speech — "  did  I  desire  a  son 
of  my  lord  ?  Did  I  not  say,  do  not  deceive  me  ?"  No 
explanation  is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of 
the  <ase.  The  heat  of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  do- 
lay  in  taking  the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at 
once  dispatched  to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  ut- 
most speed.  He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff  .in 
his  hand  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child. 
The  mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haate.  Before  they 
Rach  the  vilUge  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious  sum- 
mer afternoon  must  have  set.  Gehazi  meets  them  on 
the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give ; 
the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  boy  had 
called  forth  no  sign  of  lifie.  Then  Elisha  enters  the 
house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber,  **  and  he  shut  the 
door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  Jehovah."  It 
was  what  Elijah  had  done  on  a  similar  occafion,  and  1 


in  this  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  Elisha  wai 
probably  following  a  method  which  he  had  heard  of 
from  his  master.  The  child  is  restored  to  life,  the 
mother  is  called  in,  and  again  falls  at  the  feet  of  the 
prophet,  though  with  what  different  emotions — *^  and 
she  took  up  her  son  and  went  out"  (2  Kings  iv,  18-87). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date  with 
reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first  encounter 
Gehazi,  the  "  servant"  ("173,  lad)  of  the  man  of  God. 
It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the  events  of 
viji,  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of  Naanun, 
when  Gehazi  became  a  .leper. 

(6.)  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv,  88-41). 
The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.  It  is 
a  time  of  Camine,  possibly  tbe  same  seven  years'  scar- 
city which  is  mentioned  in  viii,  1,  2,  and  during  which 
the  Shunammite  woman  of  the  preceding  story  migrated 
to  the  Philistine  country.  The  food  of  the  party  must 
consist  of  any  herbs  that  can  be  found.  The  great 
caldron  is  put  on  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  and  one 
of  the  company  brings  his  blanket  p9i2l ;  not  *'  lap" 
as  in  A.  V.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  he  has  col- 
lected, and  empties  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner 
have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  the 
presence  of  some  noxious  herb  [see  Gouiip],  and  they 
cry  out,  **  There  is  death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of  God !" 
In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  bv  meal  which  Elisha 
cast  into  the  stew  in  the  caldron  (1  Kings  iv,  88-41). 

(7.)  The  next  miracle  in  all  proI>abiIity  belongs  to 
the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the  pre- 
ceding. A  man  f^om  Baal-shalisha  (q.  v.)  brings  the 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which  under 
the  law  (Num.  xviii,  8, 12 ;  Dent  xviii,  3,  4)  were  the 
perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary — 20  loaves 
of  the  new  barley,  and  some  delicacy,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  disputed,  but  which  seems  nicst  likely  to 
have  been  roasted  oars  of  com  not  fully  lipo  (^^"^S 
perbnps  elliptically  for  ^^'^S  ^*^l ;  comp.  Lev.  xxiii, 
4),  brought  with  care  in  a  sack  or  bag  (V^P^C,  Sept. 
iriipa).  This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of 
Jehovah  rendered  more  than  BufiUcient  for  a  hundred 
men  (2  Kings  iv,  42-44).  This  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  Elisha  is  the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  meas- 
ure the  miracles  of  Christ. 

(8.)  The  simple  reccrds  of  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  tbe  prophets  ere  now  interrupted 
by  an  occurrence  of  a  moro  important  character  (2 
Kings  V,  1-27).  The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
Syria,  to  whom  his  country  was  indebted  for  some  sig- 
nal success  (the  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was 
Naanmn  who  killed  Ahab,  Midraah  TekiUim,  p.  29  6,  on 
Psa.  Ixxviii),  was  afifiicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its 
most  malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (ver.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  fh)m  all  em- 
ployment and  all  intercourse  (2  Kings  xv,  6 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice  appears 
to  have  prevailed;  Naaman  was  still  a  "great  man 
with  his  master,"  '*a  man  of  countenance."  One  of 
the  members  of  his  establishment  is  an  Israclitish  girl, 
kidnapped  by  the  marauders  (B''*7^*lsi)  of  Syria  in  one 
of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and  she  brings  into 
that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of  the  name  and  Fkill 
of  Elisha.  **  The  prophet  in  Samaria,"  who  had  raised 
the  dead,  would,  if  brought  into  the  presence  of  CSCb) 
the  patient,  have  no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dread- 
ful leprosy.  The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman 
himself  (K2^1,  not  "  one  told")  to  the  king.  Benhadad 
had  yet  to  learn  the  position  and  character  of  Elisha. 
He  writes  to  the  king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  character- 
istic of  a  military  prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words 
uttered  by  another  military  man  in  reference  to  the 
cure  of  his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later — **  I  say 
to  this  one,  go,  and  he  goettu  and  to  my  servant,  do 
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this,  and  he  doeth  it.'*  '*And  now" — bo  ran  Benha- 
dad^s  letter  after  the  nsaal  complimentary  introduction 
had  probably  opened  the  communication — ^*  and  now, 
when  this  letter  ia  come  unto  thee,  behold,  I  have  sent 
Naaman,  my  slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy."  With  this  letter,  and  with  a  pres- 
ent, in  which  the  rich  fabrics  (CJIS^,  i.  q.  a  dress  of 
ceremony)  for  which  Damascus  has  always  been  in 
modem  times  so  famous  form  a  confpicuous  feature, 
and  with  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 15,  23),  Naa- 
man proceeds  to  Samaria.  The  kinij  of  Israel — his 
name  is  not  given,  but  it  waa  probably  Joram — is  dis- 
mayed at  the  communication.  He  has  but  ono  idea, 
doubtless  the  result  of  too  fi^qnent  experience — "Con- 
sider how  this  man  seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me!*' 
The  occurrence  soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  he  "  sends"  to  the  king — 
"  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is 
a  prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha  Naaman 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcads,  the  "  horses  and  char- 
iot" of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves  particu- 
larly in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Elisha  still  keeps 
in  the  background,  and  while  Naaman  stands  at  the 
doorway,  contents  himself  with  sending  out  a  messen- 
ger with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven  times  in 
the  Jordan.  The  independent  behavior  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  prescription — not  only  devoid 
of  any  ceremonial,  but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  na^ 
tive  of  a  city  which  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the 
fmest  water-supply  of  any  city  of  the  East,  all  com- 
bined to  enrage  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew 
how  to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down  to 
the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  "  and  his  flesh 
came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he  was 
clean."  His  first  business  after  his  cure  is  to  thank  his 
benefactor.  He  returns  with  his  whole  train  (iHSn^, 
i.  e.  "host"  or  "camp"),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be 
denied  the  presence  of  Elisha,  but,  making  his  way  in, 
and  standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  €rod  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to  ac- 
cept the  present  which  he  hud  brought  from  Damas- 
cus. But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the  offer,  though 
repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration.  Naaman,  hav- 
ing adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  his  favored  country,  of 
which  to  make  an  altar.  He  then  consults  Elisha  on 
a  difficulty  which  he  foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant 
of  Jehovah,  to  act  when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the 
temple  of  tiie  Syrian  god  Rimmon  ?  He  must  bow  be- 
fore the  god ;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  ? 
Elisha's  answer  is  "  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  fare- 
well the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gehazi,  the  attend- 
ant of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to  es- 
cape hin;^.  *  ^  As  Jehovah  li veth' ' — an  expression ,  in  the 
lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
oft-repeated  WalUih — "by  God" — of  the  modem  Arabs, 
"  I  will  ran  after  this  Syrian  and  take  somewhat  of 
him."  So  he  frames  a  story  by  which  the  generous 
Naaman  is  made  to  send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's 
house  a  considerable  present  in  money  and  clothes. 
He  then  went  in  and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  de- 
ceived. His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant  through 
the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment  of 
the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just  relieved  Naaman. 
The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at  least 
seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite's  son? 
This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  viii,  4  with  1,  2, 
8.  Gehazi*8  familiar  conversation  with  the  king  must 
have  taken  place  before  he  was  a  leper.  See  Naaman. 
(9.)  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  but 
this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be  changed,  and  is  prob- 
ably at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence  of  Elisha 
there.     Whether  from  the  increase  of  the  scholara  con- 


sequent on  the  estimation  in  which  the  master  waa 
held,  or  from  some  other  canse,  their  habitation  had 
become  too  small — "  The  place  in  which  we  sit  before 
thee  is  too  narrow  for  ns."  They  will  therefore  move 
to  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beams— -each  man  one,  as  with  curions  minute- 
ness the  text  relates — ^make  there  a  new  dwelling- 
place.  Why  Jordan  was  selected  is  not  apparent. 
Possibly  for  its  distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jeri- 
cho—possibly the  spot  was  once  sanctified  by  the  cross- 
ing of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or  of  Elijah,  only  a  few 
years  before.  Urged  by  his  disciples,  the  man  of  God 
consents  to  accompany  them.  When  they  reach  the 
Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they 
commence  felling  the  trees  (D*^2C7h)  of  the  dense  belt 
of  wood  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water.  See 
Jordan.  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  over- 
hanging the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed 
tool)  flew  off  and  sank  into  the  water.  His  cry  eoon 
brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  tho 
Jordan  is  deep  up  to  tho  ycry  bank,  especially  when 
tho  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dr}',  and  is, 
moreover,  so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless.  But 
the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the  water  in 
shown  to  Elisha ;  he  lops  off  (2^p)  a  stick  and  casts 
it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears  on  the  surface, 
and  is  recovered  by  its  possessor  (2  Kings  vi,  1-7). 

(10.)  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dothan,  half  way  on 
the  road  between'  Samaria  and  Jezreel.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands  (comp.  ver.2)  still 
continue,  but  apparently  with  greater  boldness,  and 
pushed  even  into  places  which  the  king  of  Israel  is  ac- 
customed to  frequent  (comp.  Joseph  us,  AfU.  ix,  4,  8). 
But  their  manoeuvres  arc  not  hid  fh>m  the  man  of  God, 
and  liy  his  wamings  he  saves  the  king  "  not  once  nor 
twice."  So  bafiSed  were  the  Syrians  by  these  repeat- 
ed failures  as  to  make  their  king  suspect  treachery  in 
his  own  camp.  But  the  true  explanation  is  given  I  y 
one  of  his  own  people^possibly  one  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  tho  cure  wrought  on  Naaman,  and  could  con- 
ceive no  power  too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  per- 
son :  "  Elisha,  the  prophet  in  Israel,  telleth  the  king 
of  Israel  the  words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed- 
chamber." So  powerful  a  magician  must  be  seized 
without  delaj*,  and  a  strong  party  with  chariots  is  dis- 
patched to  effect  his  capture.  They  march  by  night, 
and  before  morning  take  up  their  station  round  the 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan 
still  stand.  Elisha*s  servant — not  Gehazi,  but  appar- 
ently a  new-comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of 
his  master — is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  But 
Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears ;  and  at  his  re- 
quest the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  behold  the 
spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting  them,  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole  of  the  mountain.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  Elisha  again  prays  to  Jehovah, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are  stmck  blind. 
He  then  descends,  and  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  per- 
son and  the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them 
to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  their 
sight  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves,  not  in  a  re- 
tired country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  troops. 
His  enemies  thus  completely  in  his  grasp,  the  king  of 
Israel  is  eager  to  destroy  them.  ^'  Shall  I  slay  ?  shall 
I  slay,  my  father?"  But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been 
answered  when  ho  has  shown  the  Svrians  how  fatile 
are  all  their  attempts  against  his  superior  power. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  slay.  Thou  mayest  slay  those  whom 
then  hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  not  these 
[literally,  "  Are  these  what  thou  hast  captured  with 
thy  sword  and  bow,  that  thm  art  for  smitmg  them  ?"]  : 
feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  master."  Af- 
ter such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  marand- 
iog  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ceased  (2  Kings  yi,  8- 
3S).     See  Bbxhaoad* 
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(11.)  Bat  the  king  of  Syria  oould  not  rest  under 
such  dishonor.    He  abandons  his  maraoding  system, 
and  gathers  a  reguLir  army,  with  which  be  lays  siege 
to  Sanuuria.     The  awfol  extremities  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  phioe  were  driven  need  not  here  be  re- 
called.   Boosed  by  an  encounter  with  an  incident 
more  ghastly  than  all,  and  which  remained  without 
parallel  in  Jewish  records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  (Josephns,  War,  v,  10,  8 ; 
13,  7,  etc.)^  the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet, 
probably  as  baring,  by  his  share  in  the  last  trausac- 
tioD  (so  Jofiepbm>,  Ant.  is,  4, 4),  or  in  eomo  other  way 
not  recorded,  provoked  the  in\'asion ;  possibly  actuated 
by  the  spite  with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty 
often  regarda  one  better  and  stronger  than  himself. 
The  king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  Josephns  is  correct  in  giving  it  as 
Joram ;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  bis  eroploj'ment  of 
the  same  oath  which  his  mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  oc- 
cision  not  dissimilar  (1  Kings  xiz,  2),  **  God  do  so  to 
mo  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of  Elisha,  the  son  of  Sha- 
phat,  shall  stand  on  him  this  day."     No  sooner  is  the 
vord  out  of  the  king*s  month  than  his  emissary  starts 
to  execute  the  sentence.     EUsha  is  in  his  house,  and 
roDnd  him  are  seated  the  ciders  of  Samaria,  doubtless 
receiving  some  word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their 
Mie  calamity.     He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation 
cf  the  danger.     Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the 
bouse,  he  said  to  his  companions,  *'  See  how  this  son 
of  a  murderer  (aHuding  to  Ahab  in  the  case  of  Naboth) 
hath  sent  to  take  away  my  head !     Shut  the  door,  and 
keep  him  from  entering :  even  now  I  hear  the  sound 
of  Ids  master's  feet  behind  him  (hastening  to  stay  the 
result  of  his  rash  exclamation!"  interprets  Josephus, 
^a/.  ix,  4,  4).     As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger  ar- 
rives at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as  the  prophet 
had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one  of  his  officers, 
the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned.     What  follows  is 
very  graphic.     The  king's  hereditary  love  of  Baal 
bast  fordi,  and  he  cries,  **  This  evil  is  fVom  Jehovah," 
the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house :  "  why  should  I  wait 
for  Jehovah  any  longer?"     To  this  Elisha  answers: 
"Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah" — ho  who  has  sent  fam- 
ine can  also  send  plenty — *' to-morrow  at  this  time 
shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  bo  sold  for  a  shekel,  and 
two  measnres  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this 
very  city."     "  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer;  "  even 
if  Jehovah  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and  pour 
down  the  provisions,  it  could  not  bo."     "  It  can,  it 
shall,"  replies  Elisha ;  "  and  you,  you  shall  see  it  all, 
bat  shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it"  (2  Kings  vi,  24-vii, 
2).    The  next  night  God  caused  the  Syrians  to  hear 
the  noise  of  chariots  and  horses ;  and  conceiving  that 
Jchoram  hadhured  against  them  the  kings  of  the  Hit- 
tites  and  the  king  of  £g}''pt,  tliey  fled  frr.m  before  the 
walls  of  Samaria — leaving  their  tents  flllcd  with  gold 
and  provisions — in  the  utmost  panic  and  confusion. 
In  this  way  did  God,  according  to  tho  word  of  Elisha, 
Biiraculously  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  firom 
a  deadly  enemy  without,  and  from  sore  famine  within, 
its  walls:  another  prediction  moreover  was  accom- 
plished ;  for  the  distrustful  lord  was  trampled  to  death 
by  the  famished  people  in  rushing  through  the  gate  of 
the  city  to  the  forsaken  tents  of  the  Syrians  (2  Kings 
vii).     See  Samaria. 

(12.)  Wc  now  go  back  several  years  to  an  incident 
connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  cure  of  Kaaman  and  the  transfer  of  his 
leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v,  1, 27).  Elisha  had  been  made 
aware  of  a  famine  which  Jehovah  was  about  to  bring 
vpon  the  land  for  seven  years ;  and  he  had  warned  h\» 
friend  the  Sfaunammite  of  it  that  she  might  provide 
for  her  safety.  Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with 
her  £imily,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  that  is,  in  the  rich  com-in'owing  plain  on 
the  sesF^oast  of  Judah,  where,  secure  from  want,  she  re- 
maiaed  during  the  dearth.     At  the  end  of  the  seven 


years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  And  that  dniw 
ing  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land  attached 
to  it — ^the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story — had  been  ap- 
propriated by  some  other  person.  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to  the  complaints 
of  the  meanest  of  their  subjecto  to  a  degree  inconceiv- 
able to  the  inhabitents  of  the  Western  world.  To  the 
king,  therefore,  the  Shunammito  had  recourse,  as  the 
widow  of  Tekoah  on  a  former  occasion  to  king  David- 
(2  Sam.  xiv,  4).  Thus  occurred  one  of  those  rare  co- 
incidences which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  some- 
thing more  than  mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment  of 
the  entrance  of  tho  woman  and  her  son — clamoring,  as 
Grientel  suppliants  alone  clamor  (p92C),  for  her  home 
and  her  land — the  king  was  listening  to  a  recital  by 
Gehazi  of  "all  the  great  things  which  Elisha  bed 
done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all  being  that  which  ho 
was  then  actually  relating — the  restoration  to  life  of 
the  boy  of  Shunem.  The  woman  was  instantly  recog- 
nised b}'  Gehazi.  "  My  lord,  O  king,  this  is  the  wom- 
an  and  this  is  her  eon  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life." 
From  her  own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  repetition  of 
the  wonderful  tale,  and,  whether  from  regard  to  Elisha, 
or  struck  by  the  extraordinar}'^  coincidence,  orders  her 
land  to  be  restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce 
during  her  absence  (2  Kings  viii,  1-6). 

(18.)  Hitherto  we  have  met  with  the  prophet  only 
in  his  own  country.  We  now  find  him  at  Damascus. 
(The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occasion 
is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  [?  Hobah],  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  E.  of  Damascus.  1  he  same  vil- 
lage, if  not  tho  same  building,  also  contains  the  cave 
in  which  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens  and  the  tomb  of 
Gehazi  [Stanley,  Palest,  p.  412 ;  Quaresmius,  ii,  881 — 
^^vcma  ei  mendacia  HebrcEorum*^'],')  He  is  there  to 
carry  out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
*^  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  SjTia."  At  the  time 
of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last  ill- 
ness. This  marks  tho  time  of  the  visit  as  after  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  by  Benhadad 
in  person  (comp.  vi,  24).  The  memory  of  the  cure  of 
Naaman,  and  of  the  subsequent  disinterestedness  of 
tho  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ; 
and  no  sooner  does  he  enter  the  city  than  the  intelli- 
gence is  carried  to  the  king — "  The  man  of  God  is  come 
hither."  The  king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascer- 
tain his  own  fate ;  and  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Naaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  present  to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dis- 
ease?" The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions — a 
caravan  (of  40  camels,  according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  ix, 
4,  6)  laden  with  the  riches  and  luxuries  which  that 
wealthy  cit}'  alone  could  furnish.  The  terms  of  Ha- 
zael's  address  show  the  respect  in  which  the  prophet 
was  held  even  in  this  foreign  and  hostile  countr}\ 
They  are  identical  with  those  in  which  Naaman  was 
addressed  by  his  slaves,  and  in  which  the  king  of  Is- 
rael in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence bad  addressed  Elisha  himself.  ''  Thy  son  Benha- 
dad hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  '  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease  ?' "  The  reply,  probably  originally  ambig- 
uous, is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present  doubtful  state 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the  general  conclusion  was  un- 
mistakable :  "  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall 
surely  die."  But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  who  would 
be  king  in  his  stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before 
him?  The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the 
tears  of  the  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  deceived 
as  Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that  '*  stead- 
fast," impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady  courage 
and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha  could  not 
but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his  country.  Here 
was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the  power,  would  '*op- 
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preas"  and  "cut  Israel  ehort,"  would  "thresh  GHoad 
with  threshing  instruments  of  iron,"  and  ^'make  them 
like  the  dust  by  threshing"  as  no  former  kin^  of  Syria 
had  done,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  prophet  would 
be  no  longer  alive  to  warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael's 
request  Elisha  confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But 
the  prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael. 
How  such  a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possi- 
bility of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean.  "  But 
what  is  thy  slave,  dog  that  he  is  (3^^!!  7]?^9,  ihf  ser^ 

vcmtf  THE  dog^  i.  e.  insignificant  object),  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing  ?"  To  this  Elisha  replies,  "  Je- 
hovah hath  showed  me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over 
Syria."  Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — "  He  told  me 
that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover."  But  that  was 
ths  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  death,  whether  in  the  bath 
as  has  recently  been  suggested  (Ewald,  Isr.  Geteh.  iii, 
523  note),  is  not  clear,  except  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  smothered.  The  general  inference,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  account  of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  him- 
self was  the  murderer,  but  the  statement  in  the  text 
does  not  necessarily  bear  that  interpretation  (n|9^1 
"I23!an,  may  well  be  rendered  "one  took  the  [not  a] 
hair-cloth,"  L  e.  perhaps  divan-mattress) ;  and,  indeed, 
from  the  mention  of  HazaeVs  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse  (2  Kings 
viii,  7-15).     Sec  Hazael. 

(14.)  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on  El^ah  had  now 
been  carried  out,  but  the  third  still  remained.  Ha- 
zael had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel  by  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (viii,  28),  or 
Kamah,  among  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
But  the  fortress  was  held  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  alliance,  and,  though  the  Syrians  had  wound- 
ed the  king  of  Israel,  they  had  not  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  plucc  (viii,  28 ;  ix,  15).  One  of  the  cap-^ 
tains  of  the  Israolitish  army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu, 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the 
time  his  name  was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he 
must  have  been  but  a  youth;  now  he  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  | 
He  had  seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his  ' 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  possession  ' 
of  the  Held  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day,  and 
the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced,  no  subsequent 
adventure  had  been  able  to  efface  (i.x,  25,  SG).  The 
time  had  now  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  curse  bv 
his  being  anointed  king  over  Israel.  Elisha's  person- 
al share  in  the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  di- 
rections to  ono  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
detailed  Narrative  ma}"  be  found  in  2  Kings  ix  (see 
Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings^  serm.  ix).     See  Jehu. 

(15.)  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  or 
the  events  which  followed  it.  Ho  does  not  again  ap- 
pear tiU  we  find  him  on  his  death-bed  in  his  own  house 
(xiii,  14-19).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  is  now 
king,  and  he  has  come  to  weep  over  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  great  and  good  prophet.  His  words 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was  taken 
away — "  My  father !  ray  Either !  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof  I"  But  it  is  not  a  time  for 
weeping.  One  thought  fills  the  mind  of  both  king  and 
prophet  Syria  is  the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually 
destro^'ing  the  countr}*-,  and  against  Syria  ono  final 
effort  must  be  made  before  the  aid  of  Elisha  becomes 
unobtainable.  What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the 
beremonial  employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs 
does  not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently  sym- 
bolic. The  window  is  opened  towards  the  hated  coun- 
try, the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
prophet  laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if  to  convey 
force  to  the  shot,  "the  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance, 


the  ar»)w  of  deliverance  from  Syria,'*  is  discharged. 
This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the  bundle  of  arrows, 
and,  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  beats  them  on  th« 
ground.  But  he  does  it  with  no  energy,  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  Israel,  which  might  have  been  so  prolonged 
as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  are  limited  to  three 
victories.     See  Jbhoash. 

(16.)  The  power  of  the  prophet,  however,  does  not 
terminate  with  bis  death.  Even  in  the  tomb  (Jose- 
phus embellishes  the  account  by  stating  that  he  had 
a  magnificent  funeral,  Ant,  ix,  8,  6)  he  restores  the 
dead  to  life.  Moab  had  recovered  from  the  tremen- 
dous reverse  inflicted  on  her  by  the  three  kings  at  the 
opening  of  Elisha's  career  (2  Kings  iii),  and  her  ma- 
rauding bands  had  again  begun  the  work  of  depreda- 
tion which  Syria  so  long  pursued  (2  Kings  v,  2;  vi, 
28).  The  text  perhaps  infers  that  the  spring— that  is, 
when  the  early  crops  were  ripening — was  the  usual 
period  for  these  attacks ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  "at  the  coming 
in  of  the  year."  A  funeral  was  going  on  in  the  cem- 
etery which  contained  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha.  See- 
ing the  Moabitish  spoilers  in  the  distance,  the  friends 
of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his  corpse  in  the 
nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose — whether  by  design 
or  by  accident  is  not  said — ^the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
and,  as  the  body  was  pushed  (T]b^)  into  the  cell  which 
formed  the  receptacle  for  the  corpse  in  Jewish  tombs, 
it  came  in  contact  with  his  bones.  The  mere  touch 
of  those  hallowed  remains  was  enough  to  effect  that 
which  in  his  lifetime  had  co9t  Elisha  both  prayers  and 
exertions  —  the  man  "revived  and  stood  up  on  his 
feet.'*  Other  miracles  of  the  prophet  foreshadow,  as 
we  have  remarked,  the  acts  of  power  and  goodness  of 
our  Saviour,  but  this  may  rather  be  said  to  recal  the 
marvels  of  a  later  period — of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  in  the  story  of  Gervasius 
and  Protasius  (Augustine's  Confessions^  ix,  §  16),  and 
not  in  any  occurrence  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  or  of  the 
apostles,  that  we  must  look  for  a  parallel  to  the  last- 
recorded  miracle  of  EUsha  (2  Kings  xUi,  20-22). 

2.  Characterisfics  and  Traditional  nci«.— In  almost 
every  respect  Elistia  presents  the  most  complete  con- 
trast to  Elijah.  The  copious  collection  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  which  are  preserved  in  the  3d  to  the  9th 
chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  though  in  many  re- 
spects deficient  in  that  remarkable  vividness  which  we 
have  noted  in  the  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testi- 
monies to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  Bedouin 
child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith,  the 
wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top 
of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his  resting-places.  If 
he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  and 
be  gone.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilized 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities.  He  passed  from  the 
translation  of  hb  master  to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  Kings 
ii,  18);  from  thence  he  "returned"  to  Samaria  (ver. 
26).  At  Samaria  (v,  3 ;  vi,  32 ;  comp.  ver.  24)  and  at 
Dothan  (vi,  14)  he  seems  regularly  to  have  resided  in 
a  house  (v,  9,  24 ;  vi,  32 ;  xiu,  17)  with  "  doors"  and 
"windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  with  the  elders  (vi,  32),  with  the  lady  of 
Shunem,  the  general  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel. 
Over  the  king  and  the  "  captain  of  the  host"  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  some  special  influence,  capable  of 
being  turned  to  material  advantage  if  desired  (2  Kings 
iv,  18).  The  touches  of  the  narrative  are  very  slight, 
but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress  was  the  ordinary  gar- 
ment of  an  Israelite,  the  heged,  probably  similar  in  form 
to  the  long  abbeyeh  of  the  modem  S3nrians  (2  Kings  ii^ 
12),  that  his  hair  was  worn  short  (if  not  naturally  de- 
ficient) behind,  in  contrast  with  the  long  locks  of  Eli- 
jah (ii,  28),  and  that  he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv,  29)  of 
the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens 
(Zech.  viii,  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rough  man- 
tle of  Elijah,  which  came  into  his  possession  at  thair 
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putiiig,  doe»  not  anywhere  appear,  bat  there  is  no 
bint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it.  EUjah  was  emphat- 
ically a  destroyer.  His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to 
demolish  whatever  opposed  or  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had 
adopted  a  god  of  power  and  fon»,  and  they  were  shown 
that  he  was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God 
whom  they  had  forsaken.  But  after  Elgah  the  de- 
stroyer comes  Elisha  the  healer.  *^  There  shall  not  be 
dew  nor  rain  these  years**  is  the  earliest  proclamation 
of  the  one«  *^  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any 
dearth  or  barren  land"  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
hare  anhappily  no  means  of  knowing.  Like  most 
men  of  strong,  stem  character,  he  probably  had  afi'ec- 
tions  not  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  be  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  that  benefi- 
cence which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  Elisha, 
and  which  comes  out  at  almost  ever}*  step  of  his  t:a- 
reer.  Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  conceive  him  ex- 
ercising the  tolerance  towards  the  person  and  the  re- 
ligion of  foreigners  for  which  Elisha  is  remarkable — 
in  commnnication,  for  example,  with  Naaman  or  Ha- 
zael ;  in  the  one  case  calming  with  a  word  of  peace 
the  scruples  of  the  new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile 
the  due  homage  to  Kimmon  with  his  allegiance  to  Je- 
hovah; in  the  other  case  contemplating  with  tears, 
but  stUl  with  tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  futura 
king  of  Syria  was  to  bring  upon  his  country.  That 
Bul-worship  was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the 
efforts  of  Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  ,to  as- 
sore  us  (2  Kings  x,  18-27),  but  his  mission  is  not  so 
directly  to  rebuke  and  punish  it.  In  the  eulogium  of 
Eliiha  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Ec- 
cltis.  xlviii,  12-14 — ^the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  pacing  allusion  of  Luke  iv,  27 — his  special  char- 
acter is  more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  the  earlier 
narrative :  *'  Whilst  he  lived  he  was  not  moved  b}'  the 
presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring  him 
into  subjection.  No  word  could  overcome  him,  and 
after  his  death  his  body  prophesied.  He  did  wonders 
in  his  life,  and  at  his  death  were  bis  works  marvel- 
lous." 

This  thaumaturgic  view  of  Elisha  is  indeed  the  true 
key  to  his  Biblical  histor}',  for  he  evidently  appears  in 
these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a  pre- 
dlcter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and  things 
luppening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance.  The  working 
of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
false  religions,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Baal-wor- 
ship of  Samaria  and  Jezreel  was  not  free  from  such 
arts.  Thd  story  of  1  Rings  xxil  shows  that  even  be- 
fore Elisha*  8  time  the  prophets  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  diviners,  and  were  consulted,  not  on  questions 
of  truth  and  justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the  pur- 
poses and  will  of  the  Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how 
an  adrcntnrc  or  a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  wheth- 
er it  might  Ije  embarked  in  without  personal  danger  or 
loss.  But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false  wor- 
ship, it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to  adjust 
itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  and  out  of 
the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the  false  to  produce  the  pow- 
er of  the  true.  Thus  Elisha  appears  to  have  met  the 
habits  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  with- 
out reward  and  without  ceremonial,  the  cores  and  res- 
torations for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baalzebub  at 
Ekron  were  consulted  in  vain :  he  warned  his  sovereign 
of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the  whole  four  hun- 
dred of  his  prophets  had  not  succeeded  in  predicting  to 
Ahab,  and  thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say  that  no  less 
signally  than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the  false  gods  on 
their  own  field. 

The  frequency  and  unparalleled  nature  of  his  mir- 
acles also  furnish  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  Eli- 
3ah*s  behest  of  **a  double  portion  of  his  own  spirit" 


upon  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii,  9).  The  ordinary  meaning 
put  upon  this  phrase  (see,  for  example,  J.  H.  Newman, 
Sutj,  of  the  DoMf^  p.  191)  Is  that  Elisha  possessed  double 
the  power  of  Elijah.  This,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  and  adopted  by 
a  long  series  of  commentators  (Vom  Epbraem  Syrus  to 
Krummacher,  would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force  of 
the  words.  The  expression  is  CSII?  ^!S,  literally  "a 
mouth  of  two" — a  double  mouthful — the  same  phrase 
employed  in  Deut.  xxi,  17  to  denote  the  amount  of  a 
father's  goods  which  were  the  .right  and  token  of  a 
first-bom  son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  **  double  portion" 
of  Elijah's  spirit  was  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  of 
the  act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  the 
mantle  at  Abel-meholuh  years  before.  Itwas  this  which 
Elisha  sought — not  a  gift  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  twice 
as  large  as  Elijah  himself  possessed.  This  carries  im- 
probability on  the  very  face  of  it ;  for  with  what  propri- 
ety could  a  man  be  asked  to  leave  as  an  inheritance  to 
another  double  of  what  ho  himself  possessed  ?  Nor  did 
Elisha  get  any  such  superlative  endowment ;  his  posi- 
tion as  a  prophet  was  altogether  of  a  dependent  and 
secondary  nature  as  compared  with  Elijab^s ;  and  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  invert  the  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  proceed  upon  arbitrary  and  super- 
ficial considerations.  Not  less  arbitrary  is  the  view  of 
Ewald,  that  the  request  of  Elisha  must  be  understood 
as  indicating  a  wish  for  two  thirds  only  of  Elijah's 
spirit  {Gesch.  iii,  607) — a  view  that  requires  no  refuta- 
tion. The  proper  explanation  is,  that  Elisha  here  re- 
garded Elijah  as  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  house- 
hold, which  included  himself  as  the  first-born  and  all 
who  had  since  been  added  to  the  fraternity  under  the 
name  of*'  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ;"  and  what  he  now 
sought  was,  that  he  might  be  constituted  Elijah's  heir 
in  the  spiritual  vineyard,  by  getting  the  first-bom's 
double  portion,  and  therewith  authority  to  continue  the 
work.  For  a  curious  calculation  by  Peter  Damianus 
that  Elijah  performed  twelve  miracles  and  Elisha  twen- 
ty-four, see  the  Ada  Sanctorum^  July  20. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church ;  his  day  is 
the  14th  of  June.  Under  that  date,  his  life,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  the  few  traditions  concerning  him — few  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  of  Elijah — may  be  found  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  a  "  mau- 
soleum" containing  bis  remains  was  shown  at  Samaria 
(Reland,  PaUest.  p.  980).  Under  Julian  the  bones  of 
Elisha  were  taken  from  their  receptacle  and  burnt. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  his  relics  are  heard  of  sub- 
sequently, and  the  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  at  Raven- 
na still  boasts  of  possessing  his  head.  The  Carmelites 
have  a  special  service  in  honor  of  Elisha. — Kitto,  s.  v.; 
Smith,  s.  v. ;  Fairbairn,  s.  v. 

3.  Literature.  —  On  the  subject  generally,  Kitto, 
Daiiy  Bible  Illustratiorifj  "Solomon  and  Kings,"  47th 
to  49th  week ;  Niemeyer,  Chnrakt.  v,  364  sq. ;  Blunt, 
History  oj" Elisha  (new  ed.  I^nd.  1862) ;  Krummacher, 
Elisha  (from  the  German,  Ijorxd.  183^) ;  Anon.  Short 
Meditations  on  Elisha  (Ix)nd.  1848) ;  Capsol,  Der  Pro- 
phet Elisa  (Berlin,  1860)  ;  Stanley,  Jetnsh  Church,  ii, 
358  sq.  On  the  fate  of  the  Bethelite  youths,  Michae- 
lis,  De  E&sao  vineUcato  (Frcf.  a.  0. 1734).  On  the  mir- 
acle of  the  axe-helve,  Freise,  Ferrum  natans  (Jen. 
1689).  On  the  Shunammitess,  Thomson,  Land  and 
Booh^  ii,  177  sq. 

Zilisha  (in  Armenian  Eghische)^  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Armenian  historians,  was  bom  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  patri- 
arch St.  Sahag  (Isaac)  and  of  St.  Mesrob,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  the  schools  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Constantinople.  Subsequently  he  became  almoner 
and  secretary  of  prince  Vartan,  who,  in  the  religious 
war  of  the  Armenians  against  the  Persians,  woa  chief 
commander  of  the  Armenian  array.  He  died  in  480. 
Probably  he  is  the  same  person  with  bishop  Elisha 
of  Amathunik,  who  in  449  was  present  at  the  S^'n* 
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od  of  Artishat,  at  which  the  buhops  of  Armenia  re- 
plied to  the  summons  of  the  Persian  ruler  Yesdegerd 
II  to  adopt  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  This  reply,  to 
which  was  added  a  brief  apology  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, led  to  the  religions  war  which  is  described  by 
Elisha.  So  great  was  the  reputation  of  this  work  that 
its  author  received  the  surname  of  the  Armenian  Xen- 
ophon.  It  begins  with  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Yesdegerd  in  439,  describes  in  full  the  schemes  of  per- 
secution devised  by  the  Persian  king  against  the  Ar- 
menians, the  resistance  of  the  Armenian  bishops  and 
princes,  the  "holy  alliance"  concluded  by  the  latter, 
and  its  operation  and  fate  until  the  unfortunate  battle 
at  the  river  Techmot,  in  the  province  of  Artas,  in  461, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance and  most  of  the  bishops  were  captured  and  taken 
to  Persia.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed 
at  Constantinople  in  1764  (new  ed.  1833) ;  other  edi- 
tions appeared  at  Nakhidchevan  (1764),  Calcutta (1816), 
and  Venice  (1623  and  1838).  The  last  Venice  edition, 
which  is  the  best,  contains  also  commentaries  to  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  a  recommendation  of  mo- 
nastic life,  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  several 
homilies,  and  a  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  An 
English  translation  of  the  work  was  published  by  Fr. 
Neumann  (The  Hiatory  of  Vartan  and  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Armenicmt,  coniainmg  an  Account  of  the  reliffunu 
Wan  between  the  Pernant  and  Armenian$y  by  ElissBus, 
bishop  of  the  Amadunians,  etc.,  Lond.  1830).  It  has 
also  been  translated  into  French  by  abl)e  G.  K.  Garabed 
{Sotdecement  natiotuU de  T Armenie  chretienne,  Par.  1844, 
8vo),  and  into  Italian  by  G.  Cappelletti  (Ven.  1841). 
£li:»ha  is  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Armenia, 
which,  however,  appears  to  be  lost. — Wetzer  u.Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  iii,  640  ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Bxog.  Gener,  xv, 
884 ;  Neumann,  Vertuch  einer  Gesch,  der  armen.  Litter. 
p.  69,  70.     (A.J.  S.) 

Ell'Bhall  (Heb.  Elishah\  fl^'^^X,  deriv.  unknown ; 
Sept.  'EXwra  and  'EXurai ;  Josephuf,  'EXwfic,  Vulg. 
Elisa),  the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Javan  (Gen.  x,  4 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  7).  B.C.  cir.  2460.  He  seems  to  have 
given  name  to  a  region  on  the  Mediterranean,  "  the 
isles  (Q*^^K,  shores)  of  Elishah,"  which  are  described 
as  exporting  fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet  to  the  mar- 
kets of  T\Te  (Ezek.  xxvii,  7).  If  the  descendants  of 
Javan  peopled  Greece,  we  may  expect  to  find  Elishah 
in  some  province  of  that  country.  The  circumstance 
of  the  purple  suits  the  Peloponnesus,  for  the  fish  af- 
fording the  purple  dye  was  caught  at  the  month  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  the  purple  of  Laconia  was  very  celebra- 
ted. See  Purple.  The  name  seems  kindred  to  EHs 
(Bochart,  Phaleg,  Ui,  4),  which,  in  a  wider  sense,  was 
applied  to  the  whole  Peloponnesus ;  and  some  identify 
EHshah  with  Hellas  (Michaelis,  SpicUeg.  i,  79).— Kitto, 
8.  V.  Josephus,  however,  identified  the  race  of  Eli- 
shah with  the  AColians  {A  tit.  i,  6, 1).  His  view  is 
adopted  by  Knobel  (Volkertaftl,  p.  81  sq.).  It  ap- 
pears correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality ;  and  if  Javan  represents  the 
lonians,  then  Elishah  the  ^olians,  whose  name  pre- 
sents considerable  similarity  (AtoXttc  having  possibly 
been  AiA^ic))  uid  whose  predilection  for  maritime  sit- 
uations quite  accords  with  the  expression  in  Ezekiel. 
In  early  times  the  ^olians  were  settled  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  iEtolia,  Locris,  Elis, 
and  Messenia:  from  Greece  they  emigrated  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  EzekieVs  age  occupied  the  maritime 
district  in  the  N.W.  of  that  country,  named  after  them 
iEolis,  together  with  the  islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos. 
The  purple  shell-fish  was  found  on  this  coast,  especial- 
ly at  Abydus  (Virgil,  Georg,  i,  207),  Phocasa  (Ovid, 
ifetam,  vi,  9),  Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athenseus,  iii,  88). 
Not  much,  however,  can  be  deduced  fh)m  this  as  to 
the  position  of  the  '*  isles  of  Elishah,"  as  that  shell-fish 
was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Paosan.  ill,  21,  §  6). — 


Smith,  s.  V.  SchnlthesB  (Paradiet,  p.  264),  withont 
the  slightest  probability,  argues  in  favor  of  a  position 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  ground  of  the 
resemblance  to  £lua  as  the  Phoenician  name  of  Car- 
thage.   See  Etbmolooy. 

miBh'ama  (Heb.  Elishama,  ^TSTS'^^M,  whom  God 
has  heard),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept  'EXioafid  ▼.  r.  in  Chron.  'EXiira/iai.)  Son 
of  Ammihud,  and  "  prince"  or  **  captain"  (loth  W^CJ, 
i.  e.  phylarch)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  at  the  Exode 
(Num.  i,  10;  ii,  18;  vii,  48,  68;  x,  22).  B.C.  1668. 
From  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  yii,  26,  we  find  that 
he  was  the  grand£ither  of  Joshua. 

2.  (Sept  'EXioand  v.  r.  'EXura.)  The  second  of  the 
nine  sons  of  David  bom  at  Jerusalem,  exclusive  of 
those  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  6) ;  caKed  in  the  par*- 
allel  passages  (2  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  6)  by  ap« 
parently  the  more  correct  name  Elisbda  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'EXura/ia  )  The  seventh  of  the  same  se- 
ries of  sons  (2  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  8 ;  xiv,  7),  be- 
ing one  of  the  thirteen,  or,  according  to  the  record  of 
Samuel,  the  eleven,  sons  bom  to  David  of  his  wives 
after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem.  B.C.  post  1044. 
The  list  in  Josephus  {Ant,  vU,  8,  8)  has  no  similar 
name.     See  David. 

4.  (Sept.  *EXiaand.)  One  of  the  two  priests  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  with  the  Levites  to  teach  the  Law 
through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).  B.C. 
912. 

5.  (Sept  'EXiirafca.)  Son  of  Jekamiah,  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  41).  In  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions preserved  by  Jerome  ((2ti.  ^e6r.  on  1  Chron.  ii, 
41)  he  appears  to  bo  identified  with 

6.  (Sept.  '£X((ra/id  y.  r.  in  Jer.  'EXaira  and  'EXca- 
vd.)  A  member  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah;  father  of 
Nethaniah,  and  grandfather  of  Ishmael  who  slew  God- 
aliah,  provisional  governor  of  Jerusalem  after  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Babylonians  (2  Kings  xxv,  26 ;  Jer.  zli, 
1).     B.C.  considerably  ante  688. 

7.  (Sept. 'EXura/m'.)  A  royal  scribe  in  whose  cham- 
ber the  roll  of  Jeremiah  was  read  to  him  and  other  as- 
sembled magnates,  and  afterwards  deposited  for  a 
time  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12,  20,  21).     B.C.  606. 

EliBh'aphat  (Heb.  Elishaphat\  ::B^'*^^K,  whom 
Godhasjwiged;  Sept.  *EXtoa^T  v.  r.  'EXi(Tri0aV),  son 
of  Zichri,  and  one  of  the  **  captains  of  hundreds"  whom 
Jehoiada  associated  with  himself  in  the  league  to  over- 
throw the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1). 
B.C.  877. 

EliBh'eba  (Heb.  Elishe'ha,  ^y&^h%  God  is  her 
oath,  or  she  ncears  by  God,  i.  e.  worshipper  of  God, 
comp.  Iss.  xix,  8;  Sept.  'EX(9a/3er,VuIg.  Elisabeth; 
as  in  Luke  i,7),  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  phylarch 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  sister  of  Nahshon,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Hebrew  host  (Num.  ii,  3) ;  she  became  tho 
wife  of  Aaron  (q.  v.),  and  hence  the  mother  of  the 
priestly  family  (Exod.  vi,  28).     B.C.  1668. 

Elishu'a  (Heb.  id,  rsiC*"!?^,  God  is  his  salvation  f 
Sept.  'EXiaovf  v.  r.  'EXtoav  and  'EXiera,  Vnlg.  Elisu^i), 
one  of  the  sons  of  David,  bom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ▼, 
16 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  6) ;  called  Elisham a  (q.  v.)  in  the 
parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  iii,  6).     B.C.  post  1044. 

Elis^imua  ('EXuxV(/ioc ;  Vulg.  Liaswinu),vn  Isra^ 
elite  of  the  **sons  of  Zamoth,"  who  divorced  his  Gen- 
tile wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28);  evidently  tho 
Eliashib  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  27). 

Eli'^u  CHXio?',  i.  e.  E^ih»),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith  (Jud.  viii,  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon.    See  Judith. 

Bli'ud  ('EXiov^,  prob.  for  Heb.  '75in''b&t,  God  b  hia 
praise,  but  not  found  in  0.  T.),  son  of  Acfaim,  and  fa^ 
ther  of  Eleazar,  being  the  fifth  in  ascent  in  Christie 
paternal  genealogy  (Matt,  i,  14, 16).  B.C.  dr.  200. 
See  Gbvbalooy  of  Chbibt. 
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HUsabethi  qoeen  of  EngUncI,  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  her  sister,  the  bloody  Mary,  Nov.  17, 
1558,  and  died  March  24  (April  8,  New  Style),  1603. 
She  vas  the  daughter  and  only  living  child  of  Anne 
Bdeyn  and  Henry  VIII.  She  was  bom  Sept.  7, 1&88, 
■nd  was  therefore  '^full  iive^ind-twenty  yean  old  when 
she  came  to  the  crown."  Before  she  was  three  years 
of  age  her  mother  was  beheaded  by  her  father,  who, 
according  to  his  own  declaration,  '*  never  spared  man 
in  bis  anger,  nor  woman  in  his  lust"  On  the  8th  of 
Jane  of  the  same  year,  ld36,  the  Parliament  declared 
the  divorces  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
legal,  and  bastardized  the  issue  of  both  marriages. 
The  same  decision  had  been  previously  pronounced  by 
archbishop  Cranmer  in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  con- 
firmed bv  the  Convocation.  The  Parliament  also  em- 
powered  Henry  to  settle  the  succession  by  testament- 
tuT  disposition.  In  January,  1544,  Elizabeth  was  re- 
stored to  the  line  of  royal  inheritance. 

During  the  lifetime  of  her  Esther  her  education  was 
cuefally  enconraged,  especially  by  queen  Catharine 
Pan-;  sjod  it  was  continued  after  his  death.  She  was 
instnicted  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  William  Grindal 
snd  Koger  Ascham.  The  latter  commends  her  mas- 
ciiline  power  of  application,  quick  apprehension,  and 
retentive  memory.  *'  She  spoke  French  and  Italian 
with  fluency,  was  elegant  in  her  penmanship,  and  waa 
skilful  in  music,  though  she  did  not  delight  in  it" 
She  seems  also  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Genaan.  Her  position  was  at  all  times  exceedingly 
dnMons,  and  rarely  free  from  peril. 

On  the  accession  of  her  brother  Edward  VI  she  en- 
countered other  risks  than  those  she  had  been  previ- 
ously exposed  to.  In  her  infancy  her  hand  had  been 
designed  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  third  son  of  Francis 
I :  it  was  offered  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  declined  by 
him ;  it  was  then  proposed  for  Philip  of  Spain.  Un- 
der Edward  VI,  admiral  Seymour,  the  brother  of  the 
lord  protector,  hesitated  between  seeking  the  hand  of 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  or  the  lady  Jane  Grey.  Ho  finally 
accepted  that  of  the  queen  dowager,  but  did  not  dis- 
continne  his  amorous  attentions,  and  renewed  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  princess  Elizabeth  on  his  wife^s  death. 
Her  Cftir  fame  was  impeached  by  her  encouragement 
of  his  devotions ;  and  this  furnished  one  of  the  charges 
against  him  which  resulted  in  his  execution. 

Kew  dangers  encompassed  her  on  the  death  of  her 
brother.     Dudley',  earl  of  Northumberland,  father  of 
the  eari  of  Leicester,  the  subsequent  fiivorite,  had  per- 
suaded the  boy-king,  in  his  last  illness,  to  set  aside 
both  his  sistera  on  Uie  ground  of  their  illegitimacy, 
and  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey 
(grcat-nieoe  of  Henry  VIIl),  who  had  recently  been 
married  to  his  fourth  son,  lord  Guilford  Dudley.    Rid- 
ley, bishop  of  London,  preached  vehemently  in  favor 
of  lady  Jane,  and  against  any  supposed  title  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  both  of  whom  were  regarded  as  Roman 
Catholic,  and  fisvorable  to  the  restoration  of  the  old 
religion.     Northnmberland  offered  lands  and  money 
to  Elizabeth  to  induce  her  to  renounce  her  claims,  but 
she  adroitly  evaded  his  proposab. 

The  legitimacy  of  Mar}'  was  declared  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  thus  stigmatized  anew  the  birth  of  Eliza- 
beth. She  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  with  some  reluctance,  but  was  viewed  with 
s«upicion.  In  1554  she  was  implicated,  in  connection 
with  her  dissolute  suitor,  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, in  Wyat's  conspiracy,  and  was  confined  to  the 
Tower  for  two  months.  Her  death  was  demanded ; 
but  Philip  II,  now -the  husband  of  Mary,  interposed, 
and  she  was  pot  under  snrvetllance  at  Woodstock. 
Philip  proposed  to  bestow  her  upon  Emanuel  Phili- 
hert,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  afterwutis  married,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambre- 
sia,  Margaret  of  France. 

These  points  may  appear  trivial  in  a  rapid  notice  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  they  affected  both 
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the  development  of  her  character  and  the  policy  of  her 
government  The  death  of  queen  Mary  exposed  her 
to  untried  difficulties,  requiring  discernment,  resolu- 
tion, and  singular  good  fortune.  Her  accession  to  the 
throne  was  unchallenged  in  Parliament,  and  was  heard 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  populace  of  London. 
She  herself,  however,  in  her  retirement  at  Hatfield, 
recognised  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  She  had  been 
declared  illegitimate  and  incapable  of  the  crown  by 
her  father,  by  her  brother,  by  the  Star-Chamber,  by 
the  Convocation,  and  twice  by  act  of  Parliament.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  the  religion  of  England  had  been 
determined  by  royal  edicts  and  parliamentary  enact- 
ments. The  majority  of  the  people  were  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  late  reign. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  presence  of  her  dying  sister,  had 
"prayed  God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow 
her  alive  if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic."  But, 
if  Roman  Catholicism  remained  the  national  creed,  her 
tenure  of  the  crown  would  be  wholly  precarious,  as  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  birth  would  be  inevitably  and  Irre- 
fragably  maintained.  The  superior  title  of  Mar}',  queen 
of  Scots,  would  prevail,  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  French 
arms,  while  the  Brandon  or  Suffolk  line  might  seek 
Spanish  support.  Roman  Catholic  her  government 
could  not  be ;  but,  if  she  renounced  Rome,  she  united 
the  religious  with  the  political  enthusiasm  of  Fran<», 
under  the  instigation  of  the  Guises,  against  her  reign, 
and  alienated  or  provoked  Philip  II,  then  aspiring  to 
universal  dominion,  and  having  in  his  own  person 
some  claims  to  the  English  throne,  which  he  after- 
wards advanced.  He  had  hastened  to  tender  his  wid- 
owed heart  and  hand  to  the  new  queen  immediately 
on  the  death  of  her  sister.  Could  she  venture  to  re- 
ject it  at  once,  while  his  party  was  still  strong,  and  in 
possession  of  all  places  of  influence  in  England — awhile 
her  own  throne  was  still  uncertain  ?  She  temporized, 
^e  coquetted,  she  entertained  his  proposals  till  she 
could  reject  them.  She  did  not  fully  renounce  the  old 
and  lately  restored  religion.  She  retained  the  cruci- 
fix and  lights  in  her  private  chapel,  and  throughout 
her  life  addressed  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  But  she 
gradually  abolished  the  most  distinctive  practices  of 
the  Papal  Church,  and  established  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Her  own  Protes- 
tantism was  always  political  rather  than  religious; 
the  creed  was  less  important  to  her  than  the  political 
submission  of  the  people.  Her  first  measures  were 
very  cautious,  and  were  adroitly  introduced  by  her 
great  minister,  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  guided  her 
councils  till  his  death,  forty  years  after.  So  insecure 
was  her  hold  upon  the  sceptre,  that  in  the  year  of  her 
coronation  her  title  was  denied  by  pope  Paul  IV,  and 
also  by  John  Knox,  who  had  written  a  diatribe  against 
the  ifUolerable  regimen  of  women^  and  who  at  this  time 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  to  persuade  her  to  sur- 
render her  crown. 

Nearly  all  omens  were  adverse.  The  state  was  di- 
vided into  factions—all  opposed  to  her.  Foreign  states 
were  hostile  or  indifferent  in  interest  and  in  sentiment 
Her  title  was  most  questionable,  if  not  utterly  invalid. 
She  had  no  support  but  her  own  brave  heart,  the  pa- 
triotic antipathy  of  her  people  to  foreign  rule,  the  civil 
wan  and  discords  prevailing  or  in  prospect  in  the 
kingdoms  around  her,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  advisers 
whom  she  might  choose.  She  had  to  knit  together 
her  own  people  into  a  nation,  to  win  popular  support 
by  suppressing  all  factions  at  home,  to  avert  foreign 
dangers  by  creating  a  party  for  herself,  and  provoking 
occupation  for  her  enemies  in  the  realms  by  which  she 
was  menaced.  The  character  and  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth present  a  most  interesting,  but  most  difficult  moral 
and  historical  study.  No  hasty  and  sweeping  cen- 
sures, whether  of  praise  or  blame,  can  exhibit  the  com- 
plicated intertexture  of  threads  of  various  material 
and  hue  in  that  strange  fabric.  All  was  not  virtue, 
all  was  not  vice.     The  virtues  were  obscured,  soiled, 
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or  dwarfed  by  sapposed  state  necewitieB;  the  vices 
were  darkened  or  deepened  by  ceaseless  provocations 
and  harassing  perplexities.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an 
illastrious  character  composed  of  a  more  andistinguish- 
able  admixture  of  fine  gold,  and  dross,  and  clay,  and 
never  was  there  one  better  calculated  to  invite  and  re- 
ward carious  examination. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign  she  could  trust  only 
to  those  political  friends  whose  fortunes  were  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  her  own,  and  to  her  relatives, 
principally  by  her  mother's  line— the  descendants  of 
Mary  Boleyn.  As  her  throne  became  more  assured, 
she  attracted  to  her  court  the  young  men  of  ancient 
gentry,  of  adventurous  spirit,  of  chivalrous  bearing, 
of  great  but  restricted  ambition,  and  of  high  physical 
and  intellectual  advantages.  Gentle  birth,  great  tal- 
ents, and  good  looks  were  the  passports  to  the  &vor 
of  the  court.  She  thus  created  supporters  and  officers 
for  her  crown.  The  old  nobility  she  did  not  and  could 
not  trust.  They  were  powers  in  the  land  which  de- 
spised, envied,  and  menaced  her  own.  She  accumu- 
lated favors  on  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  from 
compassion  for  the  fate  of  his  father  and  brother,  from 
regud  for  his  courtly  manners,  perhaps  for  a  tenderer 
feeling,  which  she  deemed  it  unregal  and  unsafe  to 
gratify.  Leicester,  like  his  father,  was  ever  scheming 
for  a  crown.  Essex  she  petted,  indulged,  spoiled,  as 
a  bright,  petulant,  promising  youth,  who  was  one  of 
her  nearest  male  relatives,  and  the  chief  hope  of  her 
lonely  old  age. 

Her  crown  was  at  first  held  merely  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  nation ;  it  was  not  confirmed  by  any 
parliamentary  sanction  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  her 
reign.  Civil  and  religious  disorder  desolated  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands :  she  prevented  such  com- 
motions in  her  own  realm.  She  promptly  suppressed 
the  commencements  of  revolt ;  she  arrested  the  nu- 
merous conspiracies  against  her  life  and  throne  before 
they  had  time  to  explode;  and  she  left  her  people  a 
united,  if  not  a  harmonious  nation — prosperous,  intel- 
ligent, powerful,  independent,  and  free. 

Menaced  by  the  claims  of  Mar}',  and  by  their  pro- 
spective advocacy  by  France  or  Spain,  she  placed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  movement,  and  aid- 
ed, openly  or  secretl}*,  the  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland, 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  William  of  Orange,  and  the 
Gaeux  in  the  Netherlands.  She  assisted  all;  she 
gave  no  decisive  aid  to  any. 

In  the  midst  of  perils  and  successes  at  home  and 
abroad,  she  made  head  against  the  incessant  revolts 
of  Ireland,  which  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Brit- 
ain from  the  fabulous  days  of  king  Arthur  to  tlie  cur- 
rent 3'ear  of  queen  Victoria.  Throughout  her  reign 
she  was  harassed  by  its  state  of  chronic  though  inter- 
mittent rebellion,  but  in  the  year  preceding  her  death 
she  received  its  submission  through  lord  Mountjoy. 

The  important  results  achieved  in  the  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth  were  mainly  due  to  the  impulses  communi- 
cated by  herself  and  the  policy  pursued  by  her  minis- 
ters. All  portentous  stars  were  in  conjunction  in  her 
horoscope.  Internal  and  external  hazards  environed 
her.  Industry  was  disorganized,  agriculture  disor- 
dered, trade  inactive,  enterprise  stagnant,  fortunes 
were  shattered,  ranks  confused,  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds multiplied  by  the  confiscation  and  private  ap- 
propriation of  Church  lands,  by  the  inclosnre  of  com- 
mons, and  the  extension  of  pasturage.  These  social 
evils  were  aggravated  by  the  growth  of  colossal  for- 
tunes alongside  of  increasing  destitution  among  the 
masses,  as  commerce  rapidly  advanced  under  her  rule. 
They  were  augmented  also  by  the  progressive  depre- 
ciation of  the  precious  metals,  which  grievously  affect- 
ed the  public  revenue,  and  the  condition  of  families 
with  fixed  and  moderate  means. 

All  these  circumstances  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  appreciate  justly  the  otherwise  suspicious  and  un- 
intelligible policy  of  Elizabeth.    They  explain  the 


meaning,  if  they  do  not  evince  the  propriety  of  he/ 
ecclesiastical  measures;  they  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
her  internal  government ;  they  interpret  her  severity 
to  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen  who  sought  as 
a  kinswoman  an  asylum  and  protection  in  her  realm. 
They  enable  us  to  see  bow  she  fostered  the  high  em- 
prize  and  the  transcendent  genius  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  clouds  and  mitts 
which  obscured  her  career,  she  remained  a  right  royal 
woman,  created  the  national  spirit  of  England,  estakv 
lished  the  English  Church,  maintained  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  spread  such  blessings  over  the  land  that 
to  this  day  the  popular  imagination  still  fondly  looks 
back  to  *Uhe  merry  days  of  good  queen  Bess." 

Her  religious  policy  vras  hostile  alike  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Puritans ;  yet  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
commanded  the  navies  of  England  against  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  belonged  to  the  Roman  communion ;  and 
nearly  all  her  chief  ministers  were  supporters  of  the 
Puritan  doctrine.  There  seems  to  be  substantial  truth 
in  the  declaration  of  lord  Bacon,  who  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  who  was 
Puritan  by  family  and  political  connections,  but  toler- 
ant by  disposition.  He  says,  with  an  affirmation  of 
'*  certain  knowledge,"  **Most  certain  it  is  that  it  was 
the  firm  resolution  of  this  princess  not  to  offer  any  vi- 
olence to  consciences ;  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  not 
to  suffer  the  state  of  her  kingdom  to  be  ruined  under 
pretence  of  oonscienoe  and  religion."  Her  aim  was 
to  maintain  her  ascendency  in  Church  and  State,  in 
order  to  prevent  internal  divisions  which  would  invite 
external  aggressions.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  tur- 
moSl  and  religious  acrimony  of  the  period,  to  draw  pre- 
cisely the  line  of  discrimination  between  religious  be- 
lief and  political  intrigue.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  persecutions  which  darkened  her  reign  did 
not  contemplate  capital  penalties  till  her  crown  and 
life  had  both  been  endangered  by  papal  excommuni- 
cations, by  Papist  plots,  and  by  Spanish  or  domestic 
schemes  of  assassmation. 

These  principles  also  controlled  in  large  measure 
her  harsh,  nnsympathizing  treatment  of  her  beautiful 
and  accomplished  cousin,  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose 
graces  have  been  employed,  like  the  charms  of  Aspa- 
sia  and  Phryne  in  an  Athenian  court,  to  secure  acquit- 
tal when  the  evidence  compels  a  condemnation.  If 
Mar}'  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  if  ' 
she  was  not  involved  in  the  Northern  rebellion ;  if  she 
did  not  beguile  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  if  she  did  not 
connive  at  Babington^s  conspiracy  and  other  similar 
transactions ;  if  she  did  not  instigate  Hamilton  of  Both-  ' 
wellhangh  to  murder  her  royal  jailor ;  if  she  practised 
no  collusion  with  Philip  of  Spain — all  these  things 
might  have  been  readily  credited  by  the  English 
queen  and  her  council,  and  such  belief  would  remove 
the  atrocity,  if  not  the  formal  illegality,  of  their  proco- 
dure.  But  if  all,  or  most  of  these  suspicions  were  well 
founded ;  if  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  most 
dispassionate  historians,  and  by  the  most  recent  and 
diligent  investigations,  the  action  of  Elizabeth  may 
still  be  illegal,  but  it  ceases  to  be  iniquitous.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  Elizabeth  did  not  consent  to 
the  trial  of  Mary  till  after  repeated  and  urgent  de- 
mands from  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  in 
Parliament  assembled ;  that  her  signature  of  the  death- 
warrant  is  by  no  means  certain ;  that  it  was  issued 
and  carried  into  effect  without  her  consent,  and  con- 
trary to  her  orders ;  and  that  the  execution  caused  her 
bitter  agony  and  horror.  Thb  plea  is,  indeed,  conn* 
terbalanced  by  the  suspicion  that  she  sought  the  remo- 
val of  her  royal  captive  by  secret  murder.  Such  a 
design  is,  of  course,  infamous,  though  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  age. 

To  these  habits  of  indirect  procedure  may  be  referred 
much  of  that  matrimonial  coquetting  which  furnished 
occasion  for  the  malignant  censures  of  hostile  contem- 
ponries.     There  was  much  female  vanity  in  the  Are- 
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qneat  and  not  always  coy  reception  of  tender  address- 
es. The  Tudor  blood  displayed  its  licentious  warmth 
ki  Miargaret  and  Mary,  the  sisters  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
ki  their  female  desoendants,  as  well  as  in  "  blnff  king 
Uany.**  But  there  was  much  also  of  policy  in  Eliza* 
keth's  demeanor.  It  introduced  a  courtly  language 
rhkfa  has  often  been  misconstrued.  It  cannot  haye 
been  entirely  unworthy,  degrading,  or  vicious,  when  it 
inspired  tiie  compliments  of  Sidney,  and  Raleigh,  and 
Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon.  There  is  a 
rishioa  in  language  and  manners  as  well  as  in  dress, 
and  the  faahwn  must  be  regarded  if  we  would  inter- 
pret their  significance. 

Hm  supposition  of  a  warmer  attachment  to  Essex 
tluB  the  natural  attachment  of  an  aged  relative  for 
the  hopeful  representative  of  an  almost  extinct  line 
has  neither  foundation  nor  probability.  Just  as  little 
trudi  is  there  in  the  fancy  that  her  life  was  overcast 
and  her  death  hastened  by  the  execution  of  Essex. 
The  misguided  earl  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
breach  of  trust  and  treachery  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  armies  of  Ireland ;  he  had  repeated  his 
trBason,  and  menaced  her  existence  and  crown,  in  the 
midst  of  her  capital.  He  had  a  solemn  trial,  and  was 
inevitably  condemned.  He  confessed  the  enormity  of 
his  guilt,  and  the  queen  shortly  after  assured  the  em- 
bassador of  Henry  IV  that  she  felt  no  scruples  in  re- 
gard to  his  punishment. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  which 
win  always  be  disputed,  the  spirit,  the  conduct,  and 
the  meaaores  of  Elizabeth  encouraged  and  produced 
the  most  splendid  outburst  of  natiqnal  prowess  and  of 
varied  ainllties  that  any  age  has  ever  witnessed. 
Strang  men  surrounded  her  ftvm  the  first — men  of 
marked  capacity  as  statesmen,  of  eminent  qualities  as 
precaraors  of  the  approaching  splendor — Sir  William 
Cecil,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
Sir  Balph  Sadler,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  lord  Sack- 
TiUe.  But  she  had  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  on 
the  throne,  more  than  half  her  reign  was  passed,  and 
she  was  verging  to  old  age  before  the  great  names 
which  inamortalized  her  times  commenced  those 
achievenients  which  have  immortalized  themselves. 
It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  her  rule,  and  of  the  re- 
sulta  attained  by  her  rule,  that  the  brilliant  generation 
grew  up  which  has  left  to  all  future  admiration  the 
names  of  Sidney,  and  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
BacouT-of  Baleigh,  and  Vere,  and  Essex,  and  Gren- 
ville--of  Hooker  and  Gilbert — the  generation  which 
ooofirmed  the  independence  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
which  invented  new  arts,  extended  and  applied  the 
principles  of  law  and  government,  secured  the  Pro- 
testant ascendency,  founded  colonies,  extended  com- 
merce, glorified  letters,  discovered  new  sciences,  and 
established  the  political  eminence,  the  industrial 
wealth,  and  tiie  intellectual  empire  of  England. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  oc- 
cupied in  consolidating  her  throne,  by  averting  foreign 
aggression  through  the  encouragement  given  by  her 
to  the  insni^ents  in  each  neighboring  state,  by  sup- 
pressing disorder  and  divisions  at  home,  and  by  pro- 
moting Protestant  interests  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
next  twenty  yean,  which  terminated  with  the  peace 
of  Vervins,  was  a  period  of  secret  or  open  contention 
with  Philip  of  Spain.  The  execution  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  1587,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
I58S,  marked  the  culmination  of  this  perilous  struggle. 
It  was  dosed  by  the  death  of  the  great  minister,  lord 
Bnieigh.  The  last  five  years  of  her  reign  were  free 
from  serious  apprehensions  of  foreign  dangers,  but 
they  w«re  dlstneted  by  the  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
by  the  treacherous  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  by  the 
ambitions  designs  of  the  reckless  and  ungrateful  Es- 
sex. Her  whole  life  was  one  long  succession  of  haz- 
ards, and  after  all  her  glories  she  died  lonely,  unloved, 
sad  without  friends. 
Few  sovereigns  have  ever  impressed  themselves 


more  strongly  than  Elizabeth  upon  the  imaginations 
and  hearts  of  their  people ;  few  ever  bestowed  greater 
or  more  permanent  benefits  upon  them ;  yet  few  have  . 
met  with  blinder  admiration  or  more  undistinguishing 
\ituperation.  The  presumptions  are  all  adverse  to 
this  great  queen.  Contemporary  slanders,  designed 
for  political  objects,  have  crystallized  themselves  into 
commonly  accepted  facts.  But  with  each  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  period,  the  perception  of  her  he- 
roism, and  even  of  her  virtues,  becomes  clearer,  and 
the  exaggeration  or  false  coloring  of  her  frailties  di- 
minishes. It  was  an  age  of  great  crimes  and  of  mul- 
titudinous vices,  and  ElizabeUi  did  not  escape  the  con- 
tamination ;  but  a  minute  study  of  the  fearful  difficul- 
ties of  her  position  from  infancy  to  old  age  will  produce 
profound  commiseration  rather  than  bitter  censure. 

It  is  only  in  the  diaries  and  journals  of  Parliament ; 
in  the  state  papers  of  the  time ;  in  the  records  of  the 
religious  and  political  intrigues  of  the  period ;  in  the 
reports  of  Venetian,  French,  and  Spanish  embassadors; 
in  contemporaneous  memoirs,  and  in  the  numerous 
miscellaneous  letters  and  papers  of  the  age,  that  the 
true  characteristics  of  Elizabeth  and  her  reign  can  be 
discovered.  Perhaps  a  definite  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached  untU  the  voluminous  calendars  and  other  rec- 
ords, now  in  process  of  publication  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  Certainly  the  portrait  offered  by  the  latest 
historian  of  her  reign,  Mr.  Froude,  cannot  be  accepted 
with  any  confidence,  for  it  is  as  strangely  distorted 
and  miscolored  as  his  picture  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
commendation  of  her  earliest  eulogist,  lord  Bacon, 
who  knew  her  well,  is  still  appropriate :  "To  say  the 
truth,  the  only  commender  of  this  lady's  virtues  is 
time,  which,  for  as  many  ages  as  it  hath  run,  hath  not 
yet  showed  us  one  of  the  female  sex  equal  to  her  in 
the  administration  of  a  kingdom." 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  so  extensive  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  particular  works. 
Any  or  all  of  the  historians  of  England  may  be  con- 
sulted ;  but  further  researches  may  be  aided  by  exam- 
ining Camden,  AtmaU  of  Queen  EKzabeth;  Str}*pe'8 
AnnaU  of  the  ReformaHon  in  England;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England  in  Hall's  Chronicle ;  Sir  Robert 
'Naunton,  Froffmenta  RegaHa ;  Symonds  d'Ewes's  Dia- 
ry; Rush  worth's  Collections;  Harleian  Miscellany;  Fe- 
licities of  Queen  EUzabethj  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon ; 
Egerton,  Sidney,  and  Burleigh  Papers;  Miss  Strick- 
land's Life  of  Queen  Elitabeth ;  Miss  Aiken's  Memoirs 
of  Queen  Elizdbeth;  Wright's  Elizabeth;  Mignet,  HiML 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  Caird,  Mary  Stuart;  Fronde's 
Hist.  England,  and  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  for 
the  period  published  by  the  British  government.  A 
very  able  essay  on  queen  Elizabeth  and  queen  Mary 
appeared  in  the  Edi^uryh  Review  for  October,  1866. 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Elisabeth,  Albertine,  countess  of  the  Palati- 
nate, was  bom  at  Heidelberg  Dec.  26, 1618.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Friedrich  V, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  of 
James  I.  The  misfortunes  of  her  family  led  to  her 
becoming  abbess  of  the  institution  of  Herford,  in  West- 
phalia, where  she  died  Feb.  11, 1680.  She  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  her  high  attainments  in  literature 
and  science  ttian  for  her  sincere  and  active  piety.  All 
true  Christians  in  need  of  help  were  sura  to  receive  it 
frt>m  her.  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Fox,  Keith, 
Barolay,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Des  Cartes,  Gicbtel, 
etc.  Penn,  in  a  passage  of  his  *'JVb  Cross,  no  Croum,^* 
pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  pietj'  and  virtue.— Her- 
zog,  Real'Encyklop,  iii,  769.  See  Guhrauer,  Pfalzgrdfin 
EUsabeth  (Raumer's  Historisches  Tcuchenbuch,  1851); 
Goebel,  Gesch.  d,  christUchen  Lebens  in  d.  rhein^toe^ 
phal,  eoang,  Kirche  (Coblentz,  1852). 

Elizabeth,  Saint,  of  Thuringia,  was  a  daughter 
of  king  Andrew  II,  of  Hungary,  and  was  born  at 
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Pressburg  in  1207.    When  only  four  yean  old  she  was 
destined  by  her  father  to  become  the  wife  of  Ludwig, 
oldest  son  of  landgrave  Hermann  of  Thuringia.     She 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  court  of  the  landgrave,  at 
the  Wartbarg,  for  her  education,  and  on  her  arrival 
was  betrothed  to  Ludwig.     She  early  showed  a  re- 
markable inclination  for  ascetic  exercises.     Several 
eiforts  were  on  that  account  made  to  have  her  sent 
back  to  her  father,  but  Ludwig,  who  in  1215  succeeded 
his  father  as  landgrave,  refused  to  dismiss  her,  and  in 
1221  married  her.    As  landgravine  she  continued  her 
ascetic  manners,  and  refused  all  the  comforts  of  life. 
At  the  same  time,  she  was  indefatigable  in  all  works  of 
charity.     She  spun  and  sowed  garments  for  the  poor, 
and,  at  the  time  of  a  famine,  fed  as  many  as  900  peo- 
ple daily.     Her  confessor,  Konrad  von  Marburg,  not 
only  encouraged  her  asceticism,  but  made  her  vow  ab- 
solute obedience,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  her  husband's 
death,  she  would  not  marry  again.     Ludwig  died  in 
1227,  at  Otranto,  wliile  taking  part  in  the  crusade  of 
emperor  Friedrich  II.     In  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  her  mother-in-law  Sophia,  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  courtiers  gener- 
ally, Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  her  oldest  son,  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Heinrich  Raspe,  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
landgravate.    Soon  Elizabeth,  with  her  son  Hermann, 
and  her  two  daughters,  was  expelled  from  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  for  a  time  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  of  Eise- 
nach for  the  necessaries  of  life.    At  length  she  found  a 
refuge  at  one  of  the  castles  of  her  maternal  uncle,  the 
bishop  of  Bamberg.     Repeated  offers  of  a  second  mar- 
riage (even,  it  is  said,  from  the  emperor  Friedrich), 
which  were  made  to  her  she  refused.     When  the 
knights  who  bad  accompanied  her  husband  returned 
from  the  crusade,  they  compelled  Heinrich  Saspe  to 
restore  to  Elizabeth  the  Wartburg,  and  the  revenue  to 
which  she  could  lay  claim  as  the  widow  of  the  land- 
grave.   Subsequently  Heinrich  gave  her  the  town  of 
Marburg,  with  a  number  of  adjoining  villages,  and 
an  annual  income  of  500  marks  in  silver.     Elizabeth 
took  up  her  residence  at  Marburg  in  1229,  and  again 
devoted  her  whole  time  to  asceticism  and  benevolence. 
Her  confessor  Konrad  not  only  continued  to  be  very 
severe,  but  several  times  was  even  guilty  of  acts  of 
great  cruelty  with  regard  to  her.     Nevertheless,  she 
declined  an  invitation  from  her  father  to  return  to 
him.     Exhausted  by  her  ascetic  life,  she  died  in  a  hos- 
pital which  had  been  erected  by  her,  Nov.  19,  1231. 
The  fame  of  her  ascetic  life  had  already  pervaded  all 
Europe,  and,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  the  people  soon 
ascribed  to  her  relics  a  number  of  miracles,  about  the 
details  of  which  there  is,  however,  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancy among  the  contemporaneous  writers,  showing 
how  little  they  rested  on  careful  investigation.     No 
longer  than  four  years  after  her  death,  in  1235,  she  was 
canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX.     In  1236  her  relics 
were  transferred  with  great  solemnity  to  a  new  church 
(St.  Elizabeth's)  which  landgrave  Konrad  erected  at 
Marburg.     The  emperor  Friedrich  II  placed  a  golden 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  saint,  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  people,  estimated  at  200,000,  came  to  see  the  relics 
while  exhibited  to  public  view.     After  the  Reforma- 
tion, landgrave  Philip,  in  order  not  to  countenance 
the  veneration  of  relics,  had  them  removed  from  the 
church  ;  subsequently  the  Teutonic  knights  obtained 
permission  to  send  them  to  various  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  convents.     Her  head  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  St  Elizabeth  at  Breslan. — See  Hcrzog,  Beal- 
Encyklop.  iii,  767 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex,  iii, 
531;    Hoefer,  Nnuv,  Biog.  Generate^  xv,  875;  Justi, 
Elisabeth  die  HeUiffe  (Zurich,  1797,  2d  ed.  Marb.  1836) ; 
Schmerbauch,  EiisabeJk   die   IJeVige  (Erfurt,  1828); 
Montalembert,  IVe  de  St.Eliiabeth  (Par.  1835):  Simon, 
Ludieig  IV  und  g.  Gfmahlin^  die  keil.  EUiaab.  (Frankf. 
1854) ;  Kahnis,  Die  heil.  Elis.  in  Zeitschrift  fur  kistar. 
Theol,  1868.    See  Konrad  yo27  Mabburq.    (A.  J.  S.) 


ElizabethineB.  (1.)  Associations  of  women  whosfe 
object  it  was  to  imitate  the  ascetic  life  and  the  benev- 
olent zeal  of  Elizabeth  (q.  y.)  of  Thuringia.     They  did 
not  retire  from  the  world,  and  only  met  for  prayer  and 
some  ascetic  exercises.     (2.)  A  branch  of  nuns  of  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis,  so  called  after  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  is  said 
to  have  joined  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis.    Mod- 
em writers  on  monastic  orders  generally  doubt  or  deny 
the  report  that  Elizabeth  ever  was  a  member  of  the 
third  order  of  Franciscans,  but  the  name  Elizabeth- 
ines  is  still  in  use  to  designate  Franciscan  nans  of 
the  third  order.     In  France  they  have  also  been  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  Sasurs  or  FiUes  de  la  Miseri- 
corde  (Sisters  of  Cliarity).     The  real  foundress  of  the 
monastic  community  is  said  to  have  been  Angelina  di 
Corbaro,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Corbaro  and  Tisig- 
niano.     She  was  bom  in  1377,  married  the  count  de 
Civitelle,  with  whom  she  lived  as  a  sister,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  her  husband  (1393)  joined 
the  third  order  of  Franciscans.     She  founded  the  first 
monastery  of  Franciscan  Tertiafians  in  1395  at  Folig- 
no.     In  1428  the  monasteries  of  this  order  were  organ- 
ized into  a   congregation,  which  was  authorized  to 
elect  at  the  triennial  conventions  (**  Chapters  Gener- 
al") a  general.     In  1459  the  congregation  was  placed 
under  the  jgeneral  of  the  Franciscan  Observants.     In 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Elizabethines  had 
185  monasteries  and  3872  nuns.     In  1843  the  number 
;  of  members  was  estimated  at  1000. — Helyot  Diet,  det 
Ordres  Relig.  (ed.  Migne),  ii,  144 ;  Fehr,  Gesckichte  der 
Mmduordeoy  i,  275.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eliz'aphan  (Heb.  Elitsaphan%  'jB^'^^M,  whom 
God  has  protected ;  Sept.  'EXi(rafdv\  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  Second  son  of  Uzziel,  and  chief  of  the  Kohathite 
Levites  at  the  Exode  (Num.  iii,  30 :  Exod.  vi,  22). 
B.C.  1657.  He,  with  his  elder  brother,  was  directed 
by  Moses  to  carry  away  the  corpses  of  their  sacrile- 
gious cousins  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x,  4).  In  these 
two  last-cited  passages  the  name  is  written  contracted 
into  Elzaphan.  His  famil}'-  was  known  and  repre- 
sented in  the  days  of  king  David  (1  Chron.  xv,  8),  and 
took  part  in  the  revival  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix, 

ri8), 

2.  Son  of  Parnoch,  and  phylarch  (X'^CJ,  ''prince") 
of  the  tribe  of  Zcbulon  at  the  Exode,  being  one  of  the 
men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

EU'zur  (Heb.  EUtgur%  'I^IS'^bK,  God  is  his  roek; 
Sept  'EXiaovQ\  son  of  Shedeur,  and  phylarch  (K*^b3, 
"  prince")  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  Exode  (Num. 
i,  5;  ii,  10;  vii,  80,  85 ;  x,  18).     B.C.  1667. 

Elka'nah  [some  ErkanahJ  (Hebrew,  Elkanah', 
Tl^pbVij  whom  God  hoM gotten;  Sept.  'EXcavo,  but  '£X- 
Kavd  in  Exod.,  and  'HXicava  v.  r.  'EXirava  in  1  Chron. 
xii,  6 ;  XV,  23 ;  Josephus,  'EXjcaVryc  and  'EXraV ;  Vulg. 
Elcana)^  the  name  of  several  men,  all  apparently  Le- 
vites. 

1.  Second  son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son 
of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Exod.  vi,  24, 
where  his  brothers  are  represented  as  being  Assir  and 
Abiasaph.  But  in  1  Chron.  vi,  22,  28  (Hebr.  7,  8) 
Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  but  as  son, 
grandson,  and  great-grandson  respectively;  and  this 
seems  to  be  correct  If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus 
must  be  understood  as  merely  giving  the  families  of 
the  Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the  passage  was 
penned,  which  must  in  this  case  have  been  long  sub- 
sequent to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi,  58,  '*the  family 
of  the  Korhites"  (A.Y.  ''  Korathites")  is  mentioned 
as  one  family.  As  regards  the  fact  of  Korah's  de- 
scendants continuing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  we  are 
expressly  told  in  Num.  xxvi,  11,  that  when  Korah 
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and  his  company  died,  ''the  children  of  Konh  died 
not." — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Korah.  On  the  al>ove  view, 
this  Klkanah  becomes  the  son  of  Assir  (q.  v.),  grand- 
son of  Korali,  and  father  of  Ebiasaph  (q.  v.).  B.C. 
eir.  1700.  See  Samuel.  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Lit.  (April,  1852,  p.  200),  however,  proposes  to 
reject  both  Assir  and  this  first  Elkanah  from  the  list 
in  Chfonides. 

2.  Son  of  Shaul  or  Joel,  being  father  of  Amasai, 
and  sixth  in  descent  from  Ebiasaph,  son  of  the  fore- 
going (1  Chron.  vi,  25,  86).     B.C.  cir.  1445. 

3.  Son  of  Ahimoth  or  Mahath,  being  father  of  Zuph 
or  Zophai,  and  great  grandson  of  the  one  immediately 
pireeedlns  (1  Chron.  vi,  26,  85).  B.C.  cir.  1340.  (See 
Herrej,  Getiealoffia,  p.  210,  214,  note.) 

4.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of  Hemsn 
the  singer.  B.C.  cir.  1190.  He  was  the  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  the  foregoing,  being  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel,  the  illustrions  judge  and  prophet  (1 
Chron.  vi,  27,  28,  33,  34).  Jcsephus  (^Ant.  v,  10,  2) 
calls  him  a  man  *'of  middle  condition  among  his  fel- 
low^tizens*'  (rioif  iv  pkut^  voKtriav),  All  that  is 
known  of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in 
1  Sam.  i,  1,  4,  8,  19,  21,  28,  and  if,  2,  20,  where  we 
learn  that  he  was  of  a  Bethlehemite  stock  (an  *'  Ephra- 
thite ;"  the  Levites  not  being  confined  to  their  cities), 
but  lived  at  Bamathaim-Zopbim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
otfaerwiae  called  Ramah ;  that  he  had  two  wives,  Han- 
nah and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the  former, 
till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer. 
We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  £11  the  high- 
priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas;  that  he 
was  a  pious  man,  who  went  up  yearly  from  Ramatliaim- 
Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship 
and  sacrifice  at  the  tabernacle  there ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a 
Levite ;  a  circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
account  which  ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of 
the  priestly  and  Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  ser- 
vice. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth 
from  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacrifice,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  portions  out  of  it  to  all  his  fiimily,  and 
from  the  coetly  offering  of  throe  bnlloclu  when  Sam- 
oel  was  brought  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh. 
Alter  the  birth  of  Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  con- 
tinned  to  live  at  Kamah  (where  Samuel  afterwards 
had  his  bouse,  1  Sam.  vii,  7),  and  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Samdel. 

5.  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the  Korhites  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  6). 
B.C.  1054.  From  the  terms  of  ver.  2,  some  have 
thon^t  it  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  the  well-known 
Levitical  family  of  Korliites ;  but  the  distinction  there 
■eema  merely  to  refer  to  residents  within  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  included  the  Levitical  cities.  Per- 
haps he  waa  the  same  who  was  one  of  the  two  door- 
keepers for  the  ark  when  it  was  brought  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  xv.  23).     B.C.  1043. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite,  when  Pekah 
invaded  Jndah;  apparently  the  second  in  command 
under  the  pnefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7). 
B.C.  739.  Josephns  says  that  he  was  the  general  of 
the  troops  of  Jndah,  and  that  he  was  merely  carried 
into  captivity  by  **Amaziah,"  the  Israelitish  general 
iAM.  ix,  12, 1).     See  Ahaz. 

7.  Father  of  one  Asa,  and  head  of  a  Levitical  fam- 
ily resinent  in  the  **  villages  of  the  Netophathites"  (1 
Chnm.  izy  16).     B.C.  long  ante  586. 

Elkesaites,  a  sect  of  Jewish  Christians,  which 
fpnng  up  in  the  2d  century.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  uncertain.  Delitzsch  (in  Rudelbach  u.  Guericke, 
Zattekrijt^  1841)  derives  it  from  a  hamlet,  Elkesi,  in 
GalUee.  The  Church  fathers  derived  it  from  the  name 
of  a  pretended  founder,  Elxai,  which  name,  according 
to  Epipbanius,  denotes  "a  hidden  power**  C^OS  ^'^H). 


Elxai  is  probably  not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  the 
name  of  a  book  which  was  the  chief  authority  for  this 
sect.  Gieseler  thinks  that  the  name  signifies  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  in  Horn,  Clem,  xvii,  16,  is  called  Bvvafuc 
affapcoct  *'tbe  incorporeal  power."  At  all  events,  the 
sect  held  as  highest  doctrinal  authority  a  book  which  is 
brought  into  connection  with  Elxai.  This  book,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  authority  of  all  the 
Gnostic  sects  of  Jevrish  Christians,  was  known  to  Ori- 
gen  (Euseb.  Hi$t.  Eeel.  vi,  88),  and  the  Syrian  Alcibi- 
ades  of  Apamea  brought  it  with  him  to  Rome.  Epi- 
phanius  shows  its  influence  among  all  sects  of  Jewish 
Christians.  As  Origen  reports,  this  book  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven ;  according  to  an  account 
in  the  PhUotophtmiMna^  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel, 
who  was  the  Son  of  God.  Elxai  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Seri,  in  Parthia,  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (A.D.  101),  and  its  contents  were  communi- 
cated to  no  one  except  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
Ritschl  puts  the  origin  of  the  book  in  the  last  third 
of  the  second  century,  while  Uhlhom  thinks  that  it 
must  have  originated  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  as  it  served  as  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  which  were 
nearly  completed  about  A.D.  150. 

The  best  account  of  the  standard  book  of  the  Elke- 
saites  is  to  be  found  in  the  PMiotophoumena^  and  its 
main  points  are  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Ori- 
gen. Epiphanius,  as  usual,  is  somewhat  confused  in 
his  exposition  of  the  sect,  and  his  report  seems  in 
many  points  to  refer  to  a  modified,  and  not  the  orig- 
inal system.  According  to  the  PhilotophcumerHi,  there 
was  in  the  Elkesaite  system  a  pagan  element  of  natur- 
alism, mixed  with  Jewish  and  Christian  elements. 
The  pagan  element  shows  itself  in  particular  in  the 
ablutions.  A  remission  of  sins  is  proclaimed  upon  the 
ground  of  a  new  baptism,  consisting  without  doubt  in 
oft-repeated  ablutions,  which  were  also  used  against 
sickness,  and  were  made  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  In  connection  with  these  ablutions  ap- 
pear seven  witnesses — the  five  elements,  and  oil  and 
salt  (also  bread),  the  latter  two  denoting  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  same  pagan  element  appears 
in  the  use  made  by  the  Elkesaites  of  astronomy  and 
magic ;  even  baptismal  days  were  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  stars.  The  Jewish  element 
appears  in  the  obligatory  character  of  the  law,  and  in 
circumcision.  They  rejected,  however,  sacrifices,  and 
also  several  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (of 
the  latter,  the  Pauline  epistles).  Their  views  of  Christ 
seem  not  to  have  been  settled.  On  the  one  hand,  their 
Christ  is  described  as  an  angel ;  on  the  other,  they 
taught  a  repeated,  continuous  incarnation  of  Christ, 
although  his  birth  of  a  virgin  seems  to  have  l)een  re- 
tained. The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  with  bread 
and  salt;  the  eating  of  meat  was  forbidden  ;  marriage 
was  highly  esteemed;  renunciation  of  the  faith  in 
time  of  persecution  was  allowed.  A  prayer,  which  is 
preserved  by  Epiphanius  (xix,  4),  is  entirely  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  Elkesaite  doctrine  probably  arose  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  who,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  coalesced  with  the  Essenes,  and  were  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  Oriental  paganism.  Under 
bishop  Callistus  of  Rome,  a  certain  Alcibiades  of  Apa* 
mea  went  to  that  city  as  an  Elkesaite  teacher,  and  in 
274  Origen  met  a  missionary  of  the  sect  at  Coesarea. 
These  efforts  appear,  however,  to  have  met  with  but 
little  success.  The  Clementine  Homilies  contain  a 
further  development  of  Elkesaite  doctrines,  with  a 
stronger  predominance  of  the  Christian  element.  At 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  Epiphanius  found 
Elkesaites  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Nabathssa, 
Ituriea,  and  Moabitis.  He  calls  them  2a/x\//aio(,  which 
name  he  explains  as  t^Xcaicoi,  and  therefore  seems 
to  have  derived  from  d^TT,  "sun."     From  the  cir- 
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ctunstance  that  in  Epiphanivs  Elzal  appears  among 
nearly  all  parties  of  Jewish  Christians,  Uhlhom  infers 
that  the  Elkesaites  were  not  so  much  a  separate  sect 
as  a  school  among  all  sects  of  Jewish  Christians. 
Riischl  regards  them  as  antipodes  of  the  Montanists, 
and,  as  their  chief  peculiarity,  the  setting  forth  of  a 
new  theory  of  remission  of  sins  by  a  new  baptism. 
Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirehen-Lex.  art.  EbiotA- 
ten,  iii,  859,  takes  the  Elkesaites  for  the  highest  of 
four  classes  of  Jewish  Essenes,  from  whom,  or,  rather, 
from  a  member  of  whom  (the  Elxai  of  Epiphanins), 
a  party  of  Ebionites  received  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  a  gnosis  or  theosophic  secret  system, 
which  was  fully  developed  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies. See  Uhlhom,  in  Herzog,  Beal-Efkyklop,  iii,  771 
(which  article  is  the  basis  of  our  account) ;  Ritschl, 
Ueber  d,  SekU,  der  Elixtmten,  in  Zeittchrift  fur  histor. 
T%eoloffie,  1863 ;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  [art.  EbhnUen],  iii,  358 ;  and  [art.  Clement  I]  ii, 
590;  Schaff,  Ititt.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  §  69;  Lipsius, 
Zur  Quellen-Kntik  des  Ep^ffhanius  (Vien.  1865) ;  Mos- 
hcim,  Ch.  Hist,  bk.  i,  c.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  3,  5-7.   (A.  J.  S.) 

El'kosh  (^P^K,  i.  e.  God  is  its  bow,  see  FUrst, 
Hebr,  Ucmdvo,  s.  v.),  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Na- 
hum,  hence  called  "  the  Elkoshite"  (Nah.  i,  1).  Two 
widely  differing  Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely 
different  localities  to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Je- 
rome it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a  small  village  of 
Galilee.  The  ruins  of  some  old  buildings  were  point- 
ed out  by  his  guide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  EI- 
kosh  (Jerome,  on  Nah.  i,  1).  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(jComtn.  on  NaJiuni)  says  that  the  village  of  Elkosh  was 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  country  of  the  Jews.  Pseu- 
do-£piphanius  (J)e  Vitii  prophetarum,  in  his  0pp.  ii, 
2-17)  places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  Betha- 
bara  (ci'c  Briyapdpy  Chron.  P<uch.  p.  150,  Cod.  B,  has 
tiq  fitirafiapfiv)^  where  he  says  the  prophet  died  in 
peace.  According  to  Schwartz  (^Palestine,  p.  188),  the 
grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  Kejfr  Tanchum,  a  village 
2^  English  miles  north  of  1'iberias.  A  village  of  the 
name  El-Kauzah  is  found  about  2^  hours  S.W..of  Tib- 
nin,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  Jerome's  notice. 
Another  village  of  that  name,  also  an  ancient  site,  lies 
on  a  high  hill  rather  more  than  2  hours  S.  of  Nablous 
(Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p.  309).  But  medisval  tra^ 
dition,  perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial  place 
to  El-Kuthj  or  Alkosh,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  near  the  monastery  of  Babban  Hormuzd, 
and  about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  It  is  situated  on 
a  stony  declivity,  has  a  few  gardens,  and  contains 
about  80  papal  Nestorian  families  (Perkins,  in  the  Bib' 
Koth.  Sacra,  July,  1852,  p.  643).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(p.  53,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  synagogues  of  Nahum, 
Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Asshur,  the  modem  Mosul. 
R.  Petachia  (p.  35,  ed.  Benisch)  was  shown  the  proph- 
et's grave,  at  a  distance  of  four  parasangs  from  that 
of  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant 
a  mile  from  the  tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in 
a  letter  of  Masius,  quoted  by  Assemani  {Bibl.  Orient. 
i,  525).  Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Colonel 
Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through  Kurdistan 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  viii,  93).  Rich  evidently  believed 
in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition,  considering  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Jews  as  almost  sufficient  test  {Kurdis- 
tan, i,  101).  Ijiyard,  however,  speaks  less  confidently 
(^Nineceh,  i,  197).  Gesenius  doubts  the  genuineness 
of  either  locality  (Thes.  Beb.  p.  1211  b).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  prophecy, 
which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  written  in  Assyria 
(Knobel,  Prophet,  ii,  208 ;  Hitzig,  Kl.  Proph.  p.  212 ; 
Edwards,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Aug.  1848,  p.  557 
sq.).— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Nahum. 
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El'kOBliite  (Heb.  Elkoshi^,  '^l^pPK,  the  regular 
patrial  form ;  Sept.  'EXicc(ra(oc,  Vulg.  Eicesceus),  an  epi- 
thet (Nah.  i,  1)  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (q.  v.),  appar- 
ently as  an  inliabitant  of  Elkosh  (q.  v.). 

El'lasar  (Hob.  EUaaar\  '^'o\^'.  Fttrst  snggests 
HA.  Handwb.  s.  v.]  that  it  may  be  compounded  of 
»;=bri  and  *nOSJ=n!|©K;  Sept.  "EKXaodp),  a  terri- 
tory in  Asia,  whose  king,  Arioch,  was  one  of  the  four 
who  invaded  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv,  1, 9).  The  association  of  this  king  with  those  of 
Elam  and  Shinar  indicates  the  vicinity  of  Babylonia 
and  Elymals  as  the  region  in  which  the  kingdom 
should  be  sought ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it, 
unless  it  be  the  same  as  Thelasar  mentioned  in  2 
Kings  xix,  12,  the  Telassar  of  I^a.  xxxvii,  12.  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Vulg.  understand  Pontus.  The  Jeru- 
salem Targum  rendcre  the  name  by  Telassar.  The 
Assyro-Babylonish  name  of  the  king  Arioch  (q.  v.) 
woi^d  seem  to  point  to  some  province  of  Peraia  or  As- 
syria (compare  Dan.  ii,  14).  Col.  Rawlinson  thinks 
(see  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  152  note)  that  Ellasar 
is  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chaldaean 
town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Larsa  or  Larancha, 
and  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Larissa  {Adptood)  or  Lar» 
achon  {Aapdxiifv).  This  suits  the  connection  with 
Elam  and  Shinar  (Gen.  xiv,  1),  and  the  identification 
is  orthographically  defensible.  Larsa  was  a  town  of 
Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldiea,  situated  nearly  half  way 
between  Ur  (now  Mugbeir)  and  Erech  (Warka),  en  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Senkereh.  The 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
capitals,  of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xiv, 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar,  but  owning  al- 
legiance to  the  superior  monarchy  of  Elam.  That  wo 
hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time  is  owing  to  its  ab- 
sorption into  Babylon,  which  took  place  soon  after- 
wards.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Abraham. 

EUer,  Eli  AS,  chief  of  a  fanatical  sect  known  under 
the  name  of  the  EUerians,  or  ^^Communion  ofRonsdorf.** 
He  was  bom  in  1690  (according  to  othen,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century).  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  peasant  in  the  village  of  Ronsdorf,  in  the  duchy 
of  Berg,  where  at  that  time  not  only  Pietism,  but  Mil- 
lenarianism  and  *^  Philadelphian"  mysticism  had  nu- 
merous adherents.  He  early  went  to  Elberfeld  to  find 
employment  in  a  manufactory,  and  while  there  he  won 
the  confidence  of  a  rich  widow,  Bolckhaus,  to  so  high  a 
degree  that  she  married  him.  Eller  at  this  time  had 
already  gained  a  great  influence  among  the  Separatists 
in  Elberfeld,  as  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  all  the  leading  Mystics.  Having  become 
rich  by  his  marriage,  he  soon  (1726)  organized,  together 
with  a  Reformed  pastor,  Schleiermacher,  a  society  of 
Apocalyptic  Millenariacs  who  regularly  met  in  his 
bouse,  and  on  meeting  and  separating  greeted  each 
other  with  a  **  seraphic"  kiss.  Among  the  regular  at- 
tendants at  these  meetings  was  Anna  von  Buchel,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Elberfeld,  who  soon 
astonished  the  whole  society  by  her  ecstasies  and  vis- 
ions, and  by  the  wonderful  prophecies  which  she  pro- 
claimed while  in  this  condition.  She  claimed  to  hold 
frequent  conversations  with  the  Lord,  and  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  millennium  to  take  place  in  1730. 
The  new  doctrine  found  many  adherents,  and  number- 
ed upwards  of  50  families ;  but  the  relations  of  Anna 
with  Eller  became  at  the  same  time  so  intimate  that 
EUer's  wife  openly  accused  the  two  of  illicit  inter- 
course, and  declar<Ml  the  prophecies  of  Anna  to  be  a 
deliberate  fraud.  EUer  declared  his  wife  to  be  insane, 
and  had  her  locked  np,  while  Anna  claimed  to  have  re* 
ceived  a  revelation  that  EUer's  wife  w^as  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit,  and  would  soon  be  carried  off  by  Satan. 
The  whole  society,  even  the  sons  of  Eller's  wife  fh>m 
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ber  first  marriiige,  belieTed  this  annonncement,  and 
the  nnfixttanato  woman  was  conseqaently  subjected  to 
tbft  utmost  indigiuttefl  and  tribalations  for  about  six 
months,  when  death  put  an  end  to  her  safiierings.  Al- 
most immediately  after  her  burial  Eller  married  Anna 
Ton  Bachel.  His  society  was  now  deemed  sufficiently 
strong  to  appear  in  public.  Eller  maintained,  in  union 
with  the  prophecies  of  Professor  Horch  in  Marburg, 
that  in  accordance  with  Rev.  iii,  1, 7,  the  Church  of 
Sardis  would  cease  in  1729,  and  the  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia begin  in  1730.  The  revelations  and  visions 
of  his  wife  increased  ripidly.  What  she  announced 
as  a  new  revelation  was  laid  down  in  a  writing,  which 
waa  snbeeqnently  communicated  to  the  initiated  under 
the  name  of  the  '' HirtmiUuche"  (**The  Shepherd's 
Bag").  The  chief  points  of  the  new  doctrines  were, 
The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  Grod,  but  a  new  revelation 
has  become  necessary,  and  this  is  laid  down  in  the 
HirtmUucke,  Not  only  the  ancient  saints,  but  the 
Saviour  himself^  will  reappear  upon  earth.  The  per- 
&in  of  the  Father  dwelt  in  Abraham,  the  person  of 
the  Son  in  Isaac,  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Sa- 
rah, but  the  fullness  of  the  Deity  in  Eller.  Moses, 
Ellas,  David,  and  Solomon  were  prototypes  both  of 
Christ  and  of  Eller.  The  children  of  Anna  were  not 
the  natural  children  of  Eller,  but  begotten  by  God 
himself.  The  faithful,  whose  number  had  largely  in- 
creased, were  divided  into  three  classes.  To  the  first 
class  belonged  those  who  expressed  belief,  but  were 
not  yet  made  acquainted  with  all  doctrines  and  secrets ; 
to  the  second  those  who,  being  initiated,  were  called  in 
the  congregations  *'  Persons  of  Rank*'  (*'  Standesper- 
scMien'*} ;  to  the  third,  the  most  trustworthy  among  the 
initiated,  who  had  reached  the  temple,  and  were  called 
''  gifts'*  (Geschenke).  The  society  believed  that  from 
Anna  the  Saviour  would  be  bom  a  second  time,  and 
there  was  therefore  some  dissatisfaction  when  her  first 
child  was  a  daughter.  Her  second  child,  bom  1783, 
was  a  son,  Benjamin,  and  he  was  believed  by  the  sect 
to  be  the  Saviour,  manifested  a  second  time  in  the  flesh, 
but  he  died  when  only  a  year  old.  Eller,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  sent  out  missionaries  tliroughout  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia,  but  the  investigations 
which  in  1735  were  made  in  Elberfeld  concerning  the 
raeedngs  held  by  him  induced  him  to  depart  in  1787, 
with  his  family,  for  Ronsdorf,  his  native  place.  Many 
of  his  adherents  followed  him  immediately,  and  fifty 
new  houses  arose  in  Ronsdorf  in  a  short  time.  The 
missionaries  sent  out  by  Eller  collected  large  amounts 
of  money  for  the  new  church  to  be  built  in  Ronsdorf, 
and  in  1741  Scbleiermaclier  was  called  as  pastor.  Eller 
himself  was  elected  burgomaster,  and  soon  esteblished 
a  theocratic  despotism.  His  wife  Anna  died  in  1744, 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  Eller  proclaimed  that  all 
the  supernatural  gifts  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Anna  had  been  transferred  to  him.  But  now  Schleier- 
maclfter  began  to  lose  his  faith  and  even  to  oppose 
Eller,  who,  however,  to  neutralize  the  sermons  of 
Schleiermacher,  caused  one  of  his  most  ftnatical  ad- 
herents, Pastor  WiUfllng,  of  Solingen,  to  be  called  as 
second  pastor.  In  1749  Eller  married  the  widow  of 
a  rich  merchant  at  Ronsdorf,  Bosselmann,  who  had 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  procured  the  removal  of  Schleiermacher  from 
his  position  of  first  pastor,  and  the  election  of  Pastor 
Rndenhaus,  of  Rattingen,  who,  since  1738,  had  been 
a  fiinatical  adherent  of  the  sect,  as  his  successor. 
Scfaleiermacher  was,  even  after  his  departure  fVom 
Ronsdorf;  persecuted  by  Eller,  who  lodged  with  the 
government  a  formal  charge  of  sorcery  against  him ; 
and  so  great  was  still  EUer's  influence,  that  Schleier- 
maclier  deemed  it  best  to  flee  to  Holland.  Eller 
died  on  May  16, 1750,  and  soon  after  him  died  also 
Wulffing.  After  the  death  of  these  two  men  the 
sect  seems  to  have  soon  become  extinct.  Schleier- 
maeher's  innocence  was,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  his  friend  J.  W.  Knevel,  Ailly  established  by  the 


declarations  of  the  theological  faculties  of  Marburg 
and  Herlx>m,  and  the  Synod  of  Berg.  This  fanaticism 
singularly  resembles  that  of  the  Buchanites  (q.  v.). 
See  Herzog,  ReaUEneyhlcp.  xx,  606 ;  Knevel,  Grauel 
d,  VenaQthmg  cm  heil,  Siaite  od.  d,  GthammisK  der  Bos- 
hat  d.  Boiudorfer  Sekte  (Frankf.  1750) ;  WQlfllug, 
Bomdorffiicher  Cateckitmut  (Dtisseldorf,  1756) ;  Job. 
Bolckhans  (step- son  of  Eller),  Ronsdorf^s  genckU 
Sache  (Dttsseldorf,  1757) ;  Dai  jubelirende  Roiudorf 
.(compiled  by  Wolffing,  but  edited  by  Bolckhaus,  Mtthl- 
heim,  1761);  Wtllffing,  Romdorfs  ailbeme  Trompets 
(MUhlbeim,  1761);  Engels,  Verguch  einer  Guch,  d,  rdig, 
Schwdrmerei  tm  ehemal,  Herxoffthum  Berg  (Scbwelm, 
1826) ;  Hase,  Ch,  HiU,  §  421.  The  Hirientasche  may  be 
found  in  the  Jlittoire  da  Sectet  JUUgieiuet.    (A.  J.  S.) 

EUerifiUiB.     See  Eller. 

Blliott,  Arthur  'W,,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1784;  emigrated  to 
Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1805,  and  was  converted  in  1806. 
In  1818  he  entered  the  itinerancy,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
eminence  and  usefulness.  He  filled  many  importent 
charges  in  l^is  Conference  until  his  health  fkiled.  He 
was  supernumerary  eight  years,  and  superannuated 
seventeen  during  his  ministry.  In  1854  he  removed 
to  Paris,  111.,  where  he  died  in  January,  1858.  Mr. 
Elliott  had  a  **  wonderful  power  over  the  multitude, 
and  thousands  of  souls  will  call  him  blessed  in  eterni- 
ty."—iftnaifaf  ofConferencei,  1858,  p.  296. 

EUlott,  Charles.    See  p.  1042  of  this  vol. 

Blliott,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Aug.  24, 1768,  grad- 
uated at  Tale  College  1786,  entered  the  ministry  1791, 
and  was  installed  pastor  m  East  Guilford  Nov.  2, 1791, 
in  which  place  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life, 
Dec.  17,  1824.  Dr.  Elliott  was  made  fellow  of  Yale 
College  1812,  and  one  of  the  prudential  committee  1816. 
He  published  An  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Thomas  Lewis 
(1804),  and  a  few  sermons. — ^Sprague,  ilnno/t,  ii,  S21. 

Elliott,  Stephen,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Georgia,  was  bora  in  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  Aug.  81, 1806.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Harvard  University, but  returned  during 
the  junior  year  to  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia, 
where  he  gradoAted  A.B.  in  1825.  In  1827  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  "In  18S2,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  newly-awakend  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
he  abandoned  his  profession,  and  became  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders.  He  waa  ordained  by  bishop  Bowen 
in  1885,  served  as  deacon  one  month  in  the  church  at 
Wilton,  and  was  then  elected  professor  of  sacred  liter- 
ature and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  South 
Carolina  College.  Five  years  later  he  was  chosen  first 
bishop  of  Georgia.  He  was  consecrated  in  February, 
1841,  removed  to  Savannah,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church.  In  1844  be  became  provisional  bish- 
op of  Florida.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Montpellier,  to 
direct  in  person  the  work  of  female  education.  Here 
he  spent  about  seven  years  of  his  life,  and,  like  many 
other  bishops,  expended  his  whole  fortune  in  the  noble 
effort.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Savannah,  and  took 
charge  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city  as  rector.  This 
office  he  continued  to  hold,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brief  interval,  till  his  death.  His  numerous  home  du- 
ties did  not  hinder  his  visitation  of  his  diocese  at  least 
once  each  year,  often  much  more  frequently.  But 
two  hours  before  his  decease  he  had  returned,  in  cheer- 
fulness and  apparent  health,  from  one  of  those  long 
episcopal  journeys.  Instantly,  not  to  him  ^suddenly,* 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  and  at  the  height  of  Us 
power,"  he  died  at  his  home  in  Savannah  Dec.  2% 
1866.  — i4mer.  Quart.  Church  Review,  April,  1867,  aaA 
April,  1868. 

ElliB,  Reuben,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister. The  dates  of  his  early  life  are  wanting.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  entered  the  itinerancy 
in  1777,  and  died  in  BalUmore  February,  1796.     ''  He 
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w*s  a  man  or  veiy  sure  and  aoUd  pirtB,  weighty  and 
pOKerfu]  in  preachiog,  and  full  of  limplkity  and  god- 
ly sincerity/'— iftaiiiJ  a/Canfcr(iKt;  i,  67  ;  SMvens, 
HiltiBy  >/  Mtltodia  Epiiaipal  CAurcA,  p.  B9  et  »1. 

ElUa,  Robart  Fulton,  a  BaplUt  miDuUr,  «u 
bom  at  Tup«hani,H*..Oct.l6,18(K):  atodied  at  Boir- 
doiD  College,  and  at  Mevrton  Theological  InMitation, 
where  be  graduated  in  1839.  He  wis  pattor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  ttom 
less  to  1845.  He  thea  spent  tHO  and  a  hair  yean 
In  the  State  of  Uissouri,  preaching,  estatilishing  Sun- 

1847  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Haptiet  Chnrch  of 
Alton,  111.,  but,  h«roniing  associate  editor  of  the  Wtelem 
Wafchman,  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  again  took 
an  itinerant  agency  in  that  state,  and,  while  thna  em- 
ployed, he  died,  July  24,  ISM.— Spia^pie,  Amtait,  vi, 
827. 

Blljnt,  Anthony-,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  bam 
in  1G93.  He  was  ednosted  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1716.  In  1724 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicara)(e  of  St.  Olave,  Jewry, 
and  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin'a,  Ironmonger's  Lane. 
In  17S5  he  otftained  a  prebend  of  Gloucester,  and  in 
1728  was  created  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  lie  waa  neat 
promoted  to  the  Usbopric  of  St.  David's,  and  died  at 
Gloncester  in  I'GI.  Hia  writing  are  as  follows: 
1.  A  Flea  for  the  Sacramental  Text:  —  i.  Remarla 
on  Iltane'i  Etug  amammg  HiracUt,  and  sermona 
preached  on  public  occsaions  (41o)  :— 3,  TracU  on  Hit 
l.iberlji.  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  ofPnttilanft  in  £n- 
•jtand  (1767,  4to) :— 4.  TracU  on  the  liltrh/,  SpirilucU 
imd  Temporal,  uf  SubJerU  in  Evgtaad :  the  two  last- 
mentiontd  are  collections  of  tracta,  and  form  one  great 
and  elaborate  work,  whicli  was  the  principal  object  of 
the  bishop's  life.  Tbe>-  were  published  posthumously. 
— Hook,  Ecdei.  Biography,  vol.  iv  ;  Kippia,  liinffrnpiia 
Britwtnka,  v,  581. 

Elm  stands  in  the  Anth.Ters.  as  the  translation  of 
ri9K,  e/aA',  In  Hoa.iv,  13;  elsewhere  readetcd  "uak" 

(q'v.). 

Blmo'dam  (EXpailafi ;  perhaps  for  T^'i::^!*,  Al- 1 
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modad),  son  of  Er  and  fsther  of  Cosam  j  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Christ,  in  Ibe  private  line  of  David,  and 
greatgrandfather  of  Haaseiah,  the  greal-gTandfatlwr 
of  Salathiel  (Luke  ill,  28).  B.C.  cir.  700.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Test. 

Elna'am  [many  El'naam]  (Heb.  f IWram,  OsAk 
[In  panse  BJjbtt],  God  la  his  delight;  Sept.  'Exlaaji 
V.  r.  'E\Xa((>' Vulgate  Elnatm')  fatbrr  of  Jeribai  and 
Joshaviah,  two  of  David's  distinguished  warriors  (1 
Chron.  x!,46).  B.C.  1014.  In  the  Sept.  the  second 
warrior  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  lln<t,  and  Elnaam 
ie  given  as  himself  a  membtr  of  the  guard. 

Elna'than  [some  fiCno/fcin]  (Ilcb.  Elnatkan'. 
■I^jb^,  whom  Cod  ioj^wm;  compare  Join,  T'lSfDdore, 
DiodalC),  the  nsme-of  four  leading  men. 

1.  An  inbabiUnt  of  Jemsalam,  father  of  Kcbunlj  ta, 
the  mother  of  king  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv,  8,  Sept. 
'£X^n<r3o^  v.  r.  -EXkavaoidy).  B.C.  ante  598.  He 
waa  perhapa  the  aaiae  with  the  son  of  Achhor,  sent  by 
Jehoiakim  to  bring  the  prophet  Urijah  out  of  Egypt 
(Jer.  xxvi,  22,  Sept,  'EX^oSaV),  and  in  whose  presence 
the  loll  of  Jeremiah  was  read,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  he  interceded  with  the  king  (Jer,  xxxvi,  li,  25, 
Sept.  NnSaV  v.  r.  'laii-oja,.).     B.C.  606. 

2,  3,  4.  (Sept  'EXi'D^iV,  Ha3dt/.  and  'EXvaiiiv  iv- 
spectively).  Three  of  the  Israelites,  of  estalilished 
prudence  and  integrity,  sent  l>y  Kira  to  invite  tho 
priests  and  Levites  to  sccompany  him  lo  Jerusalem 
(Etra  viii,  16).     B.C.  469. 

EUora,  a  decaj-ed  town  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Niiam,  not  Air  from  the  city  of  Dowlatabad,  in  lal.  20° 
2'  N.,and  long.  76°  13'  E. '  (This  article  is  taken  from 
Chambers's  Enryiopirdia.')  It  ia  celcbimted  for  ita 
wonderful  rock-cut  temples.  Their  number  has  not 
been  prodsely  aacertained,  but  Erskine  refkoned  19 
lai^  onea,  partly  of  Hindu  and  partly  ofBuddhist  ori- 
gin. Some  are  cave-temples  proper—!,  e.  chambers 
cut  out  in  the  interior  of  the  rock — but  others  are  vaat 
buildings  hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite  of  the  hills, 
having  an  exterior  as  well  aa  an  interior  architecture, 
and  being,  in  fact,  msgniHcent  monoliths.  In  execu- 
ting the  latter,  the  process  was  first  to  sink  a  great 
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qnadrangiilar  trench  or  pit,  leaving  the  central  mass 
standing,  and  then  to  hew  and  excavate  this  mass 
Into  a  temple.    The  moat  beantifal  of  these  objects  is 
the  Hindu  temple  Kailasa.     At  its  entrance  the  trav- 
eler puses  into  an  antechamber  188  feet  wide  by  88 
deep,  adorned  by  numerous  rows  of  pillars.     Thence 
he  proceeds  along  a  colonnade  over  a  bridge  into  a 
great  rectangular  court,  which  is  247  feet  in  length 
and  150  broad,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  tem- 
ple itself,  a  vast  mass  of  rock  richly  hewn  and  carved, 
it  b  sop{M>rted  by  four  rows  of  pilasters,  with  colossal 
elephants  beneath,  and  seems  suspended  in  the  air. 
The  interior  is  about  103  feet  long,  56  broad,  and  17 
high,  but  the  entire  exterior  forms  a  pyramid  100 
feet  high,  and  is  overlaid  with  sculpture.     In  the 
great  court  are  numerous  ponds,  obelisks,  colonnades, 
fphinxes,  and  on  the  walls  thousands  of  mythological 
figures  of  all  kinds,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height. 
Of  the  other  temples,  those  of  Indra  and  Dumarheyna 
are  liUle  inferior  to  that  of  Kailasa.     Regarding  their 
antiquity  and  religious  significance,  authorities  are  not 
agreed;  but  at  all  events  they  must  be  subsequent  to 
the  epic  poems  Hamaycma  or  Mahabharata^  becauss 
tbey  contain  representations  taken  from  these  poems, 
and  also  to  the  cave-temples  at  Elephanta,  because 
they  eachibit  a  richer  and  more  advanced  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. 

Blohim  is  the  Heb.  plural  (£Zo«w',  D'^ribSj),  of 
which  the  sing,  form,  JH'lbx,  Elo'dh,  is  also  employed 
to  designate  in  general  any  deity,  but  likewise  the 
true  God.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to  Gese- 
nins  (Thes,  Heb.  p.  94),  from  an  obsolete  root,  Hbx, 
dak'y  to  revere;  but  is  better  referred  by  FUrst  (Hd>. 
Handw.  p.  90)  to  the  kindred  ix  [see  El-],  the  name 
of  God  as  fMghiy  (from  the  extensive  root  Jlbfit  or 
^?!<,  to  btfrm) ;  and  has  its  equivalent  in  the  Aralyc 
AUakf  i.  e.  God.  The  plur.  Elohim  is  sometimes  used 
in  its  ordinary  sense  of  ^wfo,  whether  true  or  false  (e. 
g.  of  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  xii,  12;  xxxv,  2, 4 ;  Deut 
XX,  18 ;  xxxU,  17 ;  including  Jehovah,  Psa.  Ixxxvi,  8 ; 
Exod.  xviii,  11;  xxii,  19;  or  distinctively  of  actual 
deity,  Isa.  xliv,  6;  xlv,  5,  14,  21;  xlvi,  9;  1  Chron. 
xiii,  9) ;  once  of  kimp  (Psa.  Ixxxii,  1,  6) ;  but  Gesc- 
nios  thinks  not  of  angels  (Psa.viii,  6;  xci,7;  cxxxviii, 
1),  wtjndyes  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  xxii,  7, 8).  But  it  is  es- 
pecially spoken  of  one  true  God,  i.  e.  Jehovah,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  always  construed  as  a  nng,^  especially 
when  it  has  the  article  prefixed  (D'^rYbxH).  See 
8ack,CojaTOen/a«.  theol.  hist,  (Bonn,  1821),  i ;  Keinhard, 
De  notione  Iki,  etc.  (Vitemb.  1792);  Edzard,  Ufrum 
''Eloiim''  a  Canaanms  orig,  ducet  (ib.  1G9G) ;  Michae- 
Il«, -Vaai  Deus  dicatur  D'^JI^X  initofixdere  (ib.  1723); 
Senncrt,  ExercUt.  pkUol.  (ib.l678).     Comp.  God. 

Blohist,  the  name  technically  given  in  theology 
and  sacred  criticism  to  the  assumed  authors  of  those 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (q.  v.)  m  which  the  Deity  is 
ttvled  Elohim  rather  than  Jehovah  (q.  v.). 

Blo'i  (tXwi  for  Aramamn  ''^fb^J,  my  God),  an  ex- 
clamation quoted  thus  by  our  Saviour  (Mark  xv,  34) 
on  the  cross  from  Psa.  xxii,  2  (where  the  Sept.  has  o 
^wc  fiov),  for  the  Heb.  "^bx,  which  is  more  literally 
Grsdzed  ijXi,  Eli,  by  llatthew  (xxvi,  46). 

Blon,  a  name  occurring  in  two  forms  in  the  Heb, 
(hot  both  having  the  primitive  sense  of  odk  [q.  v.]), 
as  that  of  a  place,  and  also  of  three  men. 

1.  (Heb,  Eylar/,  "{^^^ ;  Sept  'EXtii/.)  A  city  of 
I^  mentioned  between  Jethlah  and  Timnath  (Josh. 
xix,43) ;  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (1  Kings  iv,  9) 
owre  fully  called  Elon-beth-hanajt  (q.  v.), 

2.  (Heb,  A>fo»',  '(b-^X  and  'pb-'K;  Sept.  'E\wv  and 
AA^;*  v.r.  'E\w/i.)  A  Hittite,  father  of  Bafthemath 
(Gen.  xxvi,  U)  or  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi,  3),  the  first  wife 
of  Esau  (q.  v.).     B,C.  ante  1963. 


3.  (Heb.  Ekm\  'ji^K;  Sept.  'AXXcuv  and  'AXXtDv  v. 
r.  'Aoptuv.)  The  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebu- 
Ion  (Gen.  xlvi,  14),  and  father  of  the  family  of  the 
Elonites  (Num.  xxvi,  26).     B.C.  1856. 

4.  (Heb.  EyUm\  "pb-'X ;  Sept,  'EXwv,  Josephus 
'HXfuj/,  Vulg.  AMakn.)  A  native  of  the  tril)e  of  Zebu* 
Ion  (perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  preceding),  and  the 
11th  of  the  Hebrew  judges  for  ten  years  (Judg,  xii,  11, 
12),  B.C,  1243-34 ;  which  are  simply  noted  as  a  period 
of  tranquillity  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  7,  14),     See 

JCDOES. 

ElozL     See  Oak. 

Baon-beth-ha^nan  [some  E'lon-heth^htman] 
(Heb.  Eylon'  beyih-Chanan' ,  isn-n*^:!  y^'^H,  oak  of 
Beth-hanan^  i.  e,  of  the  house  of  Ilanan ;  Sept.  'EXutv 
[v.  r.  At'aX(u/i]  twf  Brf^avdv^  Vulg.  Eton  et  m  Beth' 
hanan\  one  of  the  Danite  cities  in  the  commissary- 
district  of  Ben-Dekar,  the  third  of  Solomon's  purvey- 
ors (1  Kings  iv,  9).  It  is  simply  called  Elon  in  Josh, 
xix,  43,  being  probably  a  site  marked  from  early  times 
by  a  particular  tree  [see  Oak]  of  tr^iditional  fame. 
For  "Beth-hanan"  some  Hebrew  MSS.  have  "Ben- 
hanan,"  and  some  **and  Beth-hanan;"  the  latter  is 
followed  by  the  Vulgate,  To  Judge  from  the  order  of 
the  list  in  Joshua,  its  situation  must  have  been  on  the 
border  of  Dan,  between  Ajalon  and  Ekron.  Thenius 
suggests  (£xe^,  Handb.  in  loc.)  that  Beth-hanan  can 
be  no  other  than  the  village  BeU-llunun,  in  the  rich 
plain  near  Gaza  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  371) ;  but 
this  is  entirely  out  of  the  region  in  question.  Possi- 
bly it  may  be  the  modern  BeU-Susin,  a  *' small  vil- 
lage, looking  old  and  miserable,"  on  a  ridge  near  an 
ancient  well,  about  half  way  between  the  sites  of  Ki- 
copolis  and  Zorah  (Robinson,  Later  Researches,  p.  152). 

B'lonite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  and  collectively,  ho^ 
^^^' t  ^i^^) ;  Sept.  6  'AXXwi'i),  the  patronymic  des- 
ignation (Num.  xxvi,  26)  of  the  descendants  of  Elon 
(q.  v.),  the  son  of  Zebulon. 

Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,     See  Homiletics. 

B'loth  (Heb,  Eyloth%  P-'lb'^X,  trees;  Sept.  klKa^ 
V,  r,  in  Chron.  Al\dfi\  another  (plur,)  form  (1  Kings 
ix,  26 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  17 ;  xxvi,  2)  of  the  name  of  the 
city  Elath  (q.  v.). 

Elpa'al*  [many  El'paal]  (Heb.  Elpa'al,  ^^rebx,  in 
pause  i^Sfibx,  God  is  his  toages;  Sept  'AX^adi  and 
'EX0aaX),  the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shaha- 
raim  (a  descendant  of  Benjamin  residing  in  the  region 
of  Moab)  by  his  wife  Hnshim,  and  projrenitor  of  a  nu- 
merous posterity  (1  Chron.  viii,  11, 12, 1«).  B.C.  cir. 
1618.  The  Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on  the  outposts  of 
the  Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon  (viii,  12-18),  near 
the  Danite  frontier. 

Elpa'let  [many  El'palet']  (Heb.  Efpe'let,  a^Jfibx, 
in  pause  Efpa'lef,  isbfibx ;  Sept.  'EXe^aXtV  v.  t\  'EXe- 
paXfj^jVuXg,  ENphalet)^a,  contracted  form  (1  Chron. 
iv,  6)  of  the  name  Eliphalet  (q.  v.), 

Elpa'ran  [many  Erparmi]  (Hebrew  Eyl  Parang 
17^9  i-^X,  oak  ofParan;  Sept.  y)  rcoffiiv^og  [v.  r. 
Tipkfiift^oi:^  rrji'  *<7paj/,  Vulg.  campestria  Pharan),  a 
spot  (bounding  on  the  south  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
phaim  smitten  by  Chedorlaomer)  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  bordering  the  territorj*  of  the  Horitcs  or  Idu- 
m«a,  probably  marked  by  a  noted  tree  (Gen.  xiv,  6). 
See  Oak  ;^  Paran.  An  ingenious  writer  in  the  Jour, 
of  Sac.  Lit.  (Oct.  1851,  p.  153  note)  argues,  from  tlic 
rendering  of  the  Sept.,  for  the  identity  of  El-paran  with 
Elathj  but  inconclusively. 

Elpbegus.    See  Alphaoe. 

Elphinston,  William,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in 
1431,  studied  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  obtain- 
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ed  the  rectory  of  Kirkmichael.  He  subsequently  was 
professor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Paris  and  Orleans 
for  nine  years,  and  on  his  return  (1471)  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  afterwards 
became  successively  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Privy  Council,  ambassador  of  James  III  to  France, 
and  bishop  of  Ross,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
Aberdeen  in  1484.  As  bishop  of  Aberdeen  he  was 
twice  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  England.  In 
1488  he  was  for  several  months  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently,  on  returning  firom  an  em- 
bassy to  Germany,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal.  He  secured  the  foundation  of  the 
University  at  Aberdeen,  for  which  pope  Alexander  VI 
gave  a  bull  dated  Feb.  10, 1494.  King*s  College  was 
In  consequence  erected  in  lo06,  and  Elphinston  con- 
tributed 10,000  pounds  Scots  towards  it,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  bridge  over  the  Dee.  He  died  October  25th, 
1514,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  the  court 
of  Rome  for  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  of  St.  An- 
drew's. He  wrote  a  book  of  canons,  the  lives  of  some 
Scottish  saints,  and  a  history  of  Scotland,  which  is  pre- 
served among  Fairfax's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
— Hook,  JCccles.  Biography^  vol.  iv ;  Oudin,  Dt  Script. 
£ccles.  ui,  2C70. 

Zalpia  (EXttic,  hope),  one  of  the  wives  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  had  by  her  and  another  wife  Phaedra  two 
daughters,  Roxana  and  Salome  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  1, 
8;   IKar,  i,  28,  4). 

£lrln£;ton,THE  Kioht  Rev.  Thomas,  lord  bishop 
of  Leighlin  and  Feros,  obtained  a  scholarship  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  1778,  and  in  1781  was  elected 
fellow.  In  17d4  he  was  appointed  Donellan  lecturer 
at  his  alma  mater ;  in  1795,  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  in  1806,  rector  of  Ardtree,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 
In  1811  he  was  raised  to  tho  highest  literary  rank  in 
Ireland  by  appointment  as  p  ovost  of  Trinity  College. 
This  position  he  held  with  high  credit  to  himself  until 
1820,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Limerick. 
In  1822  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns.  He  died  in  1885.  Besides  editing  several  of 
the  classics,  he  published  his  lectures  delivered  while 
Donellan  lecturer :  "  The  proof  of  Christianity  derived 
from  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament," 
under  the  title.  Sermons  preached  in  the  Cha])el  of 
Trinity  College,  etc.  (Dublin,  1796,  Svo):— He  flections  on 
the  Appointment  of  Dr.  MUner  as  the  Political  Agent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland  (1809, 8vo)  :—The 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  truly  ordained  (1809, 
8vo),  and  a  number  of  other  polemical  writings. — An- 
nual Biography  and  Obituary,  xx  (1886)  ;  Darling,  C^- 
clopcedia  Bibliographica,  p.  1084-5. 

Eisner,  Jacob,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Saalfeld,  Prus- 
sia, in  March,  1692.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg,  and  in  1715  became  *'  conrector"  of  the 
Reformed  school  in  that  city.  Two  years  later  he  vis- 
ited Utrecht  and  Leyden.  In  1720  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  theology  and  philology  at  Bingen ;  in 
1722,  rector  and  first  professor  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gym- 
nasium at  Berlin.  Sulneqnently  he  became  pastor  at 
one  of  the  Berlin  churches.  From  1742  to  1744  he  was 
director  of  the  class  of  belles-lettres  at  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  died  Oct  8, 1750.  His  principal  works  are : 
Ohservationes  sacra  in  novi  faderis  libros  (Traj.  1720- 
1728, 2  voIr.  8vo)  : — Comm,  sacro-philologicus  in  evang. 
Maithai  (ZwoUsb,  1767-69,  2  vols.  4to) :— Commmtan- 
us  in  evang.  Marci  (Traj.  1783, 4to). — Darling,  Cyclop. 
Biblingraphica;  Doering,  diegelehrten  Theolog.  Deutsch- 
lands,  \,  366 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Gener.  xv,  919. 

Bl'tekeh  [some  Elte'ieh^  (Heb.  EUekeh',  n)?pb5<, 
God  is  its /ear,  i.  e.  object  of  awe ;  but  EUehe',  XJ^P^K 
in  Josh,  xxi,  23;  Sept  '£X&cjcc6  v.  r.  'AX^aira  and  i) 
*EXrii>d'ai/i,yulg.  Elihece  and  EUheco),  a  city  in  the 
tfihe  of  Dan,  apparently  near  the  border,  and  men- 
tioned between  Ekron  and  Gibbethon  (Josh,  xix,  44). 


With  its  **  snbnrbs"  it  was  assigned  as  a  city  of  refufire 
and  Levitical  city  to  the  Kohathitea  (Josh,  xxi,  2^>) ; 
but  it  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  (1  Chron.  vi).  1  he 
site  is  possibly  now  represented  by  EUManturah  (**  the 
victorious"),  *'a  miserable  little  village"  near  a  copi- 
ous spring,  in  the  plain  between  Ramlefa  and  Akir 
(Robinson,  Research^,  iii,  21).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  141) 
confounds  Eltekeh  with  £ltekOn,  and  locates  both  at  a 
village  which  he  calls  ^^^iftAtnt,  not  far  from  Beilun 
(Baalath)." 

El'tekon  [some  Elte'lum]  (Heb.  EUekon',  Vp^i^K, 
God  is  its  foundation ;  Sept  'EX^fieow  v.  r.  'BX^f'rfV 
and  Bficotffc,  Yulg.  EUecon),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountain-district,  mentioned  last  in  order  after  Maar^ 
ath  and  Beth-Anoth  (Josh,  xv,  59),  being  in  the  group 
north  of  Hebron  (Keil, Comment,  in  loc).  See  Judah. 
It  is  perhape  identical  in  site  with  the  present  fef/- 
Sakur  el-AOkah,  a  little  S.E.  of  Jerusalem.  See  £i^ 
TEKEH.  It  is  perhaps  the  Altaqu  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.     See  Hezekiah. 

Elto^ad  [many  El^tolad]  (Heb.  EUolad",  ^tbiris, 

perhaps  meaning  God  is  its  race  or  posterity ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  FUrst  [Hd)r.  Handw,  s.  v.],  whose  God  is 
Mylitta,  the  Phoenician  deity  [comp.  Moladab]  ;  Sept. 
'EXBtocdS  and  'EX^wXa?,  v.  r.  *Ep(3bfvddd  and  'Ep^ov 
\d ;  Vulg.  EUholad),  a  cily  in  the  south  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned between  Azem  and  Chesil  (Josh,  xv,  29),  but 
afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon,  and  mentioned  be- 
tween Azem  and  Bethnl  (Josh,  xix,  4).  It  remained 
in  possession  of  £he  latter  trit>e  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chron.  iv,  29,  where  it  is  called  simply  Tolad).  It 
is  possibly  the  ruined  site  Tdl-Melaha,  observed  by 
Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  118)  along  the  K.  branch  of 
wady  Sheriah,  which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean 
a  little  S.  of  Gaza. 

•  B'lul  (Heb.  Elur,  bnbn,  Neh.  vi,  15 ;  Sept.  'EXoA, 

also  in  1  Mace,  xiv,  27 ;  the  Macedonian  ropn-taioc) 
is  the  name  of  that  month  which  was  the  sixth  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  twelfth  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
Jews,  and  which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  our  Au- 
gust or  September,  and  consisted  of  29  days.  Several 
unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  Syro- 
Arabian  et}inolog}'  for  the  word,  as  it  occurs  in  a  sim- 
ilar form  in  both  these  languages  (see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
Hebr.  p.  1006).  The  most  recent  derivation,  that  of 
Benfej',  deduces  it,  through  many  commutations  and 
mutilations,  from  an  original  Zend  form  haurvatat 
(Monatgnamen,  p.  126).  According  to  the  Talmud, 
the  following  are  the  days  devoted  to  leligious  serv- 
ices.    See  Calendar. 

1.  The  new  moon.  The  propitiatory  prayen  are  com- 
meocod  in  the  evening  eervlce  after  the  new  nio<Mi. 

7.  The  foiKtival  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerunlem 
by  Nehemiah. 

17.  A  fast  because  of  the  death  of  the  spies  who  bronght  up 
the  evil  report  of  the  Land  of  Promise  (Num.  xlv,  86,  87). 

81.  The  festival  of  wood  oifering  {XyJophoria).  According 
to  otherti,  this  occurred  during  the  previous  month. 

22.  A  fftst  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and 
incorrigible  Israelites. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews 
reckoned  up  the  hearts  that  had  been  bom,  the  tenths  of 
which  belonged  to  God.  They  chose  to  do  it  on  this  day  be- 
cause the  firet  day  of  the  month  Tisri  was  a  festival,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  tithe  a  flock  on  that  day. 

ElfLsa  ('EXptt(Ta,  apparently  for  the  Aramaean 
nsC^^n ;  see  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Esa.  xv,  4),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Idumssa,  f^quently  mentioned  by  writers 
of  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries  (see  the  citations 
in  Reland,  Paknt,  p.  756-7)  as  an  episcopal  city  of 
the  Third  Palestine  (ConcU,  Gen,  iii,  448) ;  the  Elysa  of 
the  Peutinger  Table,  71  Roman  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem 
(Ritter,  Erdk,  xiv,  120) ;  recognised  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(Bib,  Res.  i,  296  sq.)  as  the  present  ruins  el-Kkulcueh, 
5  hours  S.S.W.  of  Hebron  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  and 
consisting  of  walls,  a  fine  well,  and  inclosures  suffi- 
cient to  have  contained  a  population  of  15,000  or  20,000 
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pencms  (see  aIm  Stewart,  TtiU  and  Khemj  p.  206).    See 
abo  CHBLX^rs. 

Eln'zai  (Heb.  JSltaa/,  "^n^^K,  (7od  is  my  omuef, 
i.  e.  object  of  praise ;  Sept.  'EXiw^i  y.  r.  A2^at,  Volg. 
Ebacdy,  one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  Da- 
Tid  at  ZiUag  (1  Chron.  xii,  6).     B.C.  1064. 

Blvira,  Couircii^  of  (Concilium  EtOtenUmam  or 
IUiberiUiwmm\  held  in  the  town  of  Elvira  (or  llliberis, 
Itiberi,  or  Liberini),  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Bieti- 
OL.     The  town,  which  no  longer  exists,  was  situated 
not  fa  from  the  modem  Granada.     That  it  was  not 
Illiberis,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  signers  were  Spanish  bishops.     The  coun- 
cil was  moat  probably  held  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
fourth  century,  but  the  year  (803,  806,  809)  is  uncer- 
tain.   Some  of  the  early  Protestant  writers  (as  the  au- 
tiion  of  the  Magdeburg  Cknturie$)  inferred,  from  the 
resolutions  concerning  {uctures  and  the  lighting  of 
candles,  that  the  synod  took  place  as  late  as  the  year 
700 ;  but  this  opinion  has  now  been  abandoned.     The 
Synod  of  Elvira  is  the  most  ancient  among  those  of 
which  all  the  canons  (eighty-one)  are  extant.    It  was 
attended  by  nineteen  bishops,  among  them  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  and  twenty-eix  priests.    Some  of  the  canons 
show  tliat  the  Church  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  strong- 
ly under  the  influence  of  Kovatian  and  Montanist 
principles.     The  most  important  of  the  resolutions 
were,  1,  depriving  of  communion,  i.  e.  of  absolution, 
even  in  death,  those  who,  after  baptism,  have  volun- 
tarily sacrificed  to  idols  f  8,  relaxing  the  penalty  in  can- 
on 1  in  favor  of  those  who  have  not  gone  beyond  offer- 
ing a  present  to  the  idol.    It  allows  of  admitting  such 
to  communion  at  the  point  of  death,  if  they  have  under- 
gone a  coarse  of  penance ;  canons  6  and  7  forbid  com- 
munion even  at  the  point  of  death  to  those  who  have 
caused  the  death  of  another  maliciously,  and  to  adul- 
terers who  have  relapsed  after  entering  upon  the  course 
of  penance;  12  and  13  forbid  communion  even  in 
death  to  mothers  who  prostitute  their  own  daughters, 
and  to  women  who,  after  consecrating  thenfselves  in 
virginity  to  God,  forsake  that  state ;  83  prohibits  the 
ckrgy  from  the  use  of  marriages ;  84  prohibits  the 
lighting  of  candles  during  daytime  in  cemeteries,  *'  for 
tlie  spirits  of  the  saints  must  not  be  disturbed ;"  86 
declares  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  a  church,  lest 
the  object  of  veneration  and  worship  be  depicted  upon 
walla ;  63  and  64  forbid  communion  even  in  death  to 
adulteresses  who  have  wilfully  destroyed  their  chil- 
dren, or  who  abide  in  a  state  of  adultery  up  to  the 
time  of  their  last  illness;  65  forbids  communion  even 
in  death  to  one  who  has  falsely  accused  of  a  crime  a 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.    The  canons  may  be  found  in 
Mansi,  ii,  2  sq.,  and  in  Routh,  RtHqma^  vol.  iv.     Spe- 
dal  treatises  on  the  canons  were  written  by  the  bishop 
Ferdinand  de  Mendoza  (fle  Confirmando  eancil,  lOibe- 
riiano,  in  Mansi,  1.  c),  and  bishop  Aubespine  of  Or- 
leans (>Iansi,  1.  c).     The  canons,  together  with  some 
explanatory  remarks,  may  also  be  found  in  the  TUbin- 
jren   T&eoUff.  QuartaUehrifl,  1821,  p.  1-44.— Herzog, 
Seal-Earyklop.  iii,  775 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex. 
i'd,  513 ;  Gams,  Kirdienffetch.  von  Spawien;  Hefele,  Con- 
i,  122  sq.     (A.  J.  S.) 


XQsai,  Elzaitea.    See  Elkesaitbs. 

Ely,  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  (O.  S.) 
minister,  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  13,  1786. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  made  a  profession  of  relij^- 
ion.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1803.  His 
theological  studies  were  pursued  under  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Z.  Ely.  In  1806  he  ma  ordained,  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  which  he 
left  some  time  after  to  become  chaplain  to  the  New 
York  City  Hospital.  In  1811  the  Old  Pine  Street 
Ouirch,  Philadelphia,  became  vacant.  Its  pnlpit  had 
bean  filled  by  the  most  eloquent  ministers  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  man  of  commanding 


intellect  and  power.  The  choice  fiell  most  wisely  upon 
Dr.  Ely.  He  entered  upon  his  field  of  labor  with  ear- 
nestness and  zeal.  He  was  the  principal  founder  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  stated  clerk 
and  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1825  and 
1828,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  works  of  charity 
and  schemes  of  l)enevoleoce.  In  1834  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  college  and  theolo^pcal  sem- 
inary in  Missouri.  He  entered  into  this  with  great 
zeal,  and  for  a  while  with  success,  but  the  crisb  of  1887 
made  it  a  failure.  In  this  enterprise  he  lost  his  large 
fortune,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  a  poor  man — ^his 
intellect  and  oratorical  powers  unimpaired — but  failed 
to  receive  that  degree  of  attention  he  commanded  when 
in  affluence.  In  1844  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored 
until  prostrated  by  paralysis  in  1851.  He  lingered 
ten  years,  his  intellect  being  so  impaired  as  to  preclude 
activity  of  any  kind.  He  died  June  18,  1861.  He 
published  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Z.  Ely  (his  father) : — 
CoUateral  Bible,  or  Key  to  the  Holy  Scr^ttures  (in  con- 
nection with  Bedell  and  MKIIorkle): — Ely's  Journal f 
— Sermons  on  Faiih: — Vitiit  of  Mercy.  Ho  was  also 
editor  of  The  PhiladelphiaH.-^Wiiaon,  Preab.  Historical 
Almanac,  1862. 

Ely,  so  called  from  a  Saxon  word,  e%,  an  eel,  or 
helig,  a  willow,  a  cathedral  town  in  that  part  of  the 
fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire  called  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
Pop.  about  6000. 

Ely  Cathedral.— About  the  year  673,  Etheldreda, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  wife  of  Os- 
wy,  king  of  Northumberland,  founded  a  monastery 
here,  and  took  on  herself  the  government  of  it  A 
new  church  was  begun  in  1081,  which  was  converted 
into  a  cathedral,  and  the  abbey  erected  into  a  see  in 
1109.  The  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  divided  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  the  community.  Among  the 
celebrated  names  connected  with  Ely  are  abbot  Tburs- 
tan,  who  defended  the  isle  against  William  the  Con- 
queror for  seven  years,  and  bishop  Andrews.  The 
binhopa  of  Ely,  like  the  bishops  of  Durham,  formerly 
enjoyed  a  psiatine  jurisdiction,  and  appointed  their 
own  chief  justice,  etc.,  but  this  privilege  was  taken 
fipom  them  by  the  6th  and  7th  William  IV.  The  bish- 
op of  Ely  is  visitor  to  St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  and  Jesus 
colleges,  Cambridge,  of  which  last  he  also  appoints  the 
master.  There  is  a  grammar-school  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  founded  by  Henry  YIII.  The  diocese  of 
Ely  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  em- 
braces Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk. 
The  income  of  the  bishop  is  £5500.  Present  (1868) 
incumbent  is  Edward  Harold  Browne.  The  diocese 
has  26  deaneries  and  172,263  church  sittings.  The 
total  population  within  the  territory  of  the  diocese  was, 
in  1861,  480,716.— Chambers,  Encychp.  s.  v. ;  Church^ 
man's  Calendar  for  1868. 

ElymaB'an  ('£Xv/<a?0£;),  the  Grmcized  form  (Judith 
i,  6)  of  the  designation  usually  Anglicized  ELAMms 
(q.  v.). 

Elyma^  (VXvftaXC^,  a  general  designation  (To- 
bit  ii,  10)  of  that  province  of  the  Persian  empire  (see 
Smith,  Did.  ofciass.  Geog.  s.  v.)  termed  Elam  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Bible.  In  1  Mace  vi,  1,  however,  the  word  is 
used  (incorrectly)  in  a  more  specific  or  local  sense  of 
some  Persian  cttv,  as  we  are  tliere  informed  that  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  understanding  there  were  very 
great  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Elymais,  determined 
to  plunder  it;  but  the  citizens  resisted  him  success- 
fully. 2  Mace,  ix,  2  calls  this  city  Ptr.tejtolis,  probably 
because  it  formerly  had  been  the  capital  of  Persia ;  for 
Persepolis  and  Elyroals  were  very  different  cities ;  the 
former  situated  on  the  Araxes,  the  latter  on  the  Eulc- 
us.  The  temple  which  Antiochus  designed  to  pillage 
was  that  of  the  goddess  Nannna,  according  to  2  Mace, 
i,  13 ;  Appian  says  (Syr.  p.  66)  a  temple  of  Yenns  (i.  e. 
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probably  the  goddess  Anubis);  Poljbios  (xxxi,ll), 
Diodorus,  Josephus  {Ant.  xii,  9, 1),  and  Jerome  say  a 
temple  of  Diana.     See  Antiocuus  (Epiphaneb). 

El'ymafl  ('EXv/iac),  an  appellative  commonly  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  AUman  (*^a  «rtw  man^^^  see 
Pfeiifer,  Duhia  vex,  p.  941 ;  like  the  Turkish  title  Ule^ 
ma,  see  Lakemacher,  De  JJtpna  Afaffo,  in  his  Obaervatt. 
ii,  162),  which  Luke  interprets  by  6  fidyoQf  the  Magian 
or  "sorcerer :"  it  is  applied  to  a  Jew  named  Bar-Je- 
8DS,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cy- 
prus, Sergius  Paulus,  when  Paul  visited  the  island 
(Acts  xiii,  C  sq.).  A.D.  44.  On  his  attempting  to 
dissuade  the  proconsul  from  embracing  the  Christian 
faith,  he  was  struck  with  miraculous  blindness  by  the 
apostle  (see  Neander*s  History  of  first  Plwnling  of  the 
Ckrutian  Churchy  i,  125).  A  \ery  different  but  less 
probable  derivation  of  the  word  b  given 'by  Lightfoot 
in  his  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exerciiations  on  the  Acts 
{Works,  viii,  461),  and  in  his  Sermon  on  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer  {Worhs^  vii,  104).  Chrysostom  observes,  in 
reference  to  the  blindness  inflicted  by  the  apostle  on 
Bar-Jesus,  that  the  limiting  clause,  ''^for  a  season," 
shows  that  it  was  not  intended  so  much  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  sorcerer  as  for  the  conversion  of  the 
deputy  (Chrysost.  in  Acta  Apost.  Homil,  xxviii ;  Opertiy 
ix,  241).  On  the  practice  generally  then  prevailing, 
in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  consulting  Oriental  impostors 
of  this  kind,  seo  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  i,  177-180, 2d  ed.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Maoic. 

El'aabad  [some  EUa'bad]  {Heh.Elzabad^  ^iSt^K, 
whom  God  has  bestowed,  i.  q.  Theodore;  Sept.  'EAt^a- 
fid^  and  'EKaiSdd,  v.  r.  'EAw^Jp  and  'EX$a/3a&),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  ninth  of  the  eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  joined 
David  in  his  fastness  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (1 
Chron.  xii,  12)      B.C.  lOGl. 

2.  One  of  the  able-bodied  sons  of  Shemaiah,  the  son 
of  Obed-edom  the  Levite ;  he  served  as  a  porter  to  the 
'*  house  of  Jehovah'*  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7). 
B.C.  1014. 

El^zaphan  [some  Elza'phan"]  (Heb.  EUsaphanf, 
1fi:Kb^^),  a  contracted  form  (Exod.  vi,  22 ;  Lev.  x,  4) 
of  the  name  Elizaphan  (q.  v.). 

Emanation  (Latin  emanatio,  a  flowing  forth),  a 
relijpous  theory  concerning  the  relation  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  Deity,  which  lies  at  the  baftis  of  some  of 
the  Oriental  religions,  and  from  them  found  its  way 
into  several  philosophical  systems.  Emanation  denotes 
a  development,  descending  by  degrees,  of  all  things 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  the  universe  constituting  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  particular,  a  chain  of  revelations, 
the  individual  rings  of  which  lose  the  divine  character 
the  more  the  farther  they  are  remote  from  the  primary 
source,  the  Deitv.  A  svstem  of  emanation  is  different 
from  a  system  of  evolution,  because  in  the  latter  the 
revelation  of  the  Deity  in  the  universe  has  for  the  De- 
ity itself  the  signification  of  a  process  of  self-cognition 
which  grows  in  a  progressive  ratio.  Emanation  was 
the  basis  of  the  religions  of  India,  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  which  country  it  developed  from  the  original 
religion  of  nature  even  before  the  compilation  of  the 
Vedas.  The  cause  of  all  things  was  found  in  a  univer- 
sal world-soul.  See  Amima  Mdndi.  The  world-soul 
was  identified  with  Brahma,  and,  viewed  as  the  eternal 
spiritual  unit,  the  mysterious  source  of  all  life.  The 
ancient  gods  were  explained  as  the  first  rays  of  Brah- 
ma, whom  he  had  constituted  the  guardians  of  tlie 
world.  The  creation  was  an  emanation  from  Brahma, 
which  became  the  more  gross,  dense,  materialized,  the 
farther  it  removed  from  the  primitive  source.  Those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  the  corporeal  world  sink 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  only  rise  again  upward  when 
purified  by  the  fire  of  hell ;  but  those  who  renounce 
all  sensuality,  and  direct  all  their  thoughts  to  the  one 


divine  substance,  are  gradually  absorbed  by  it.  The 
religion  of  the  Parsees  is  also  based  upon  emanatioa. 
From  the  Zeruane  akherene  (the  uncreated  one),  Or- 
mnzd  and  Ahriman  proceed  as  the  highest  revelation. 
From  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  all  other  substances  em- 
anate, from  the  ministering  angels  down  to  the  beings 
of  the  material  world.  But  the  Persians  did  not  teach, 
like  the  Indians,  a  self-destruction  of  personality  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reunion  with  the  original 
unit ;  in  the  Parsee  system  the  good  is  perfected  and 
completed  by  overcoming  the  bad,  and  the  series  of 
the  imperfect  emanations  is  closed  by  a  reunion  of  Ah* 
riman  with  Ormuzd.  In  the  Western  countries,  Plato 
is  the  first  in  whose  writings  we  find,  though  not  yet 
distinctly,  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation.  More 
developed,  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Philo.  It  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Neoplatonic  school,  and 
through  Valentinus  (q.  v.)  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Gnostic  schools.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Arabs,  which  was  more  or  less  an  Aris- 
totelism  mixed  with  Neoplatonic  views. — Wetzer  u« 
Welte,  Kircken-Lex.  iii,  548;  Mdller,  Gesch.  der  Kos- 
mohgie  in  der  griech.  Kirehe  bis  auf  Origenes  (Halle, 
I860) ;  Neander,  Ch.  Bist.  vol.  i.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Emancipation.  1.  In  the  Roman  Church,  Emtm- 
cipatio  eanomcarvm  is  the  raising  of  some  member  of 
a  convent  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  by  virtue  oi 
which  he  is  no  longer  subject  to  his  former  superior. 
The  Emancipatio  canonica  is  the  release  of  a  young 
canon  from  the  obligation  of  visiting  the  foundation 
school  when  about  to  receive  a  prebend.  2.  The  term 
is  also  nsed  to  denote  the  act  whereby  a  government 
or  Legislature  delivers  from  a  state  of  slavery,  or  sets  at 
political  Hberty,  any  classes  of  persons  who  have  previ- 
ously been  declared  ineligible  for  certain  offices  or  priv- 
ileges, on  account  of  their  religious  peculiarities,  e. 
g.  emancipation  of  Jews  in  Christian  countries  (see 
Jews)  ;  Soman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829  in  Eng- 
land (see  Tests).  S.  The  freeing  of  slaves  from  bond- 
age (see  Slavery). 

Embalm  (^SSn,  chainatf,  to  spice;  hence  spoken  of 

the  ripening  of  fruit,  on  account  of  its  aromaHc  joice, 
improperly  rendered  **putteth  forth"  in  Cant.  ii,13), 
the  process  of  preserving  a  corpse  by  means  of  aro- 
matics  (Gen.  1,  2,  8,  26 ;  Sept.  ivra^ia^w).  This  art 
was  practised  among  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  that  coun- 
try, where,  however,  it  has  now  become  lost,  the  prac- 
tice apparently  having  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  customs  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  is  in  connection  with  that  country  that 
the  above  instances  occur,  and  later  examples  (2 
Chron.  xvi,  14 ;  John  ix,  39, 40)  seem  to  have  been  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  custom.  The  modem  meth- 
od of  embalming  is  in  essential  points  similar. 

1.  Egyptian. — 1.  The  feeling  which  led  the  Egyp- 
tians to  embalm  the  dead  probably  sprang  from  their 
belief  in  the  future  reunion  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
Such  a  reunion  is  distinctly  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  (Lepsius,  Todteiimch,  chap.  89  and  pasnm\ 
and  Herodotus  expressly  mentions  the  £g}'ptian  be- 
lief in  the  transmigration  of  souls  (ii,  123).  This  lat- 
ter idea  may  have  led  to  the  embalming  of  lower  ani- 
mals also,  especially  those  deemed  sacred,  as  the  ox, 
the  ibis,  and  the  cat,  mummies  of  which  are  frequent. 
The  actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
**  their  first  merely  burning  in  the  sand,  impregnated 
with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and  preserved 
the  body"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  122).  Drugs  and  bi- 
tumen were  of  later  introduction,  the  latter  not  being 
generally  employe^  before  the  18th  dynasty.  When 
the  practice  ceased  entirely  is  uncertain. 

2.  Herodotus  (ii,  86-89)  describes  three  modes,  vaiy- 
ing  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  practised  by  per- 
sons regularly  trained  to  the  profession,  who  were  in* 
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itiAted  into  the  mysteriM  of  the  art  by  their  ancestors. 
The  most  costly  mode,  which  b  estimated  by  Diodoros 
Sicolus  (i,  91)  at  a  talent  of  silver  (over  $1000),  was 
said  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  belong  to  him  whose 
name  in  sach  a  matter  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention, 
viz.  Osiris.  The  embalmers  first  removed  part  of  the 
brain  throagh  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  croolced  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs.  An 
incision  was  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intestines  re- 
moved. The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with  palm-wine, 
and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It 
was  then  filled  with  pure  myrrh  pounded,  cassia,  and 
other  aromatics,  except  franliincense.  This  done,  the 
body  was  sewn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
days.  When  the  seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the 
embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and  swathed  it  in  band- 
ages of  linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum. 
They  then  gave  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  provided  for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  In  the  shape 
of  a  man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and  deposited 
in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  some  particulars  of 
the  process  which  are  omitt^  by  Herodotus.  When 
the  body  was  laid  out  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming,  one  of  the  operators,  called  the  scribe 
(7pa/i/uir«vOt  marked  out  the  part  of  the  left  flank 
where  the  Incision  was  to  be  made.  The  dissector 
(TTopacxiffrtf^y  then,  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone 
(black  flint,  or  Ethiopian  agate,  Rawlinson,  Herod,  it, 
121),  hastily  cut  through  as  much  flesh  as  the  law  en- 
joined, and  fled,  pursued  by  curses  and  volleys  of 
stones  from  the  spectators.  When  all  the  embalmers 
(rapi;^<vraf)  were  assembled,  one  of  them  extracted 
the  intestines,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and  kid- 
neys ;  another  cleansed  them  one  by  one,  and  rinsed 
them  in  palm-wine  and  perfumes.  The  body  was  then 
washed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things  worthy  of 
notice,  for  more  than  thirty  days  (according  to  some 
HSS.  forty),  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  and  other  substances,  which  possess  the 
property  not  only  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
smell.  This  process  was  so  effectual  that  the  features 
of  tlie  dead  could  be  recognised.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Diodoros  omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  na- 
tron. Porphyry  (Z>e  Abtt.  iv,  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was  done 
with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed  fh>m  the 
body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respectable  rank  they 
were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  (JSept, 
Sap.  Conv.  c.  16). 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20  mine. 
In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the  body,  nor 
were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar-oil  was  injected 
into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum.  The  oil  was  pre- 
vented from  escaping,  and  the  body  was  then  steeped 
in  natron  for  the  appointed  number  of  days.  On  the 
lost  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn,  and  carried  off  with  it 
the  stomach  and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while 
the  flesh  was  consumed  by  the  natron,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  body  in  this 
state  was  returned  to  the  relatives  of  tlie  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out  the 
intestines  with  syrmsa,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  cas- 
sia (Pettigrew,  Hist.  ftfJfammieB^  p.  69),  and  steeping 
the  body  for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natron. 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so  pre- 
cieely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  classify  the  mummies  which  have  been  dis- 
covered and  examined  under  one  or  other  of  these 
three  heads.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own  observations, 
eonflrms  the  truth  of  Herodotus's  statement  that  the 
brain  was  removed  through  the  nostrils.  But  in  many 
instances,  in  which  the  body  was  carefully  preserved 


and  elaborately  ornamented,  the  brain  had  not  been 
removed  at  all,  while  in  some  mummies  the  cavity 
was  found  to  be  filled  with  resinous  and  bituminous 
matter.  M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  sur  les  Embaume- 
meats  des  Andens  Egtfptiens  (Description  de  VEgyple^  p. 
471),  endeavored  to  class  the  mummies  which  he  ex- 
amined under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were 
again  subdivided  into  others.  These  were,  I.  Mum- 
mies with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  1,  by  bal- 
samic matter,  and,  2,  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and  are 
of  an  olive  color — ^the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and  adhering 
to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with  bitumen  or  as- 
phaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard  and  shining. 
Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also  filled  with  resin- 
ous substances  and  bitumen.  II.  Mummies  without 
the  ventral  incision.  This  class  is  again  subdivided, 
according  as  the  bodies  were,  1,  salted  and  filled  witli 
pisasphaltnm,  a  compound  of  asphaltum  and  common 
pitch ;  or,  2,  salted  only.  The  former  are  supposed  to 
have  been  immersed  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid 
state.  The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming 
were  various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  BoucUe  detected  three 
modes  of  embalming :  1,  with  cuphaltum^  or  Jew's 
pitch,  called  also  funeral  gvm^  or  gum  o/ mummies  f  2, 
with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  cedria,  the  liquor  dis- 
tilled fh>m  the  cedar;  8,  with  this  mixture,  together 
with  some  resinous  and  aromatic  ingredients.  The 
powdered  aromatics  mentioned  by  Herodotus  were  not 
mixed  with  the  bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  Pettigrew  supposes  that  af- 
ter the  spicing  *'  the  body  must  have  been  subjected 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  heat ;  for  the  resinous 
and  aromatic  substances  have  penetrated  even  into 
the  innermost  structure  of  the  bones,  an  effect  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  aid  of  a 
high  temperature,  and  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  entire  preservation  of  the  body"  (p.  62).  M. 
Rouyer  is  of  the  same  opinion  (p.  471).  The  surface 
of  the  body  was  in  one  example  covered  with  **  a  coat- 
ing of  the  dust  of  woods  and  barks,  nowhere  less  than 
one  inch  in  thickness,*'  which  '^had  the  smell  of  cin- 
namon or  cassia"  (Pettigrew,  p.  62, 68).  At  this  same 
stage  plates  of  gold  were  sometimes  applied  to  portions 
of  the  body,  or  even  its  whole  surface.  Before  en- 
wrapping, the  body  was  always  placed  at  full  length, 
with  no  variety  save  in  the  position  of  the  arms. 

The  principal  embalming  material  in  the  more  cost- 
ly mummies  appears  to  have  been  asphalt,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  a  vegetable  liquor,  or  so  mixed  with  the 
addition  of  resinous  and  aromatic  ingredients.  Petti- 
grew supposes  resinous  matters  were  used  as  a  kind  of 
varnish  for  the  body,  and  that  pounded  aromatics  were 
sprinkled  in  the  cavities  within.  The  natron,  in  a  so- 
lution of  which  the  mummies  were  placed  in  every 
method,  appears  to  have  been  a  fixed  alkali.  It  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Natron  Lakes  and  like  places  in 
the  Libyan  desert.  Wax  has  also  been  discovered 
(Pettigrew's  Hittory^  p.  75  sq.). 

8.  The  embalming  having  been  completed,  the  body 
was  wrapped  in  bandages.  There  has  been  much  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  material ;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
linen  was  invariably  used.  Though  always  long,  they 
vary  in  this  respect;  and  we  know  no  authenticated 
instance  of  their  exceeding  700  yards,  though  much 
greater  measures  are  mentioned.  The  width  is  also 
very  various,  but  it  is  generally  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  inches.  The  quantity  of  cloth  used  is  best 
ascertained  from  the  weight.  The  texture  varies,  in 
the  cases  of  single  mummies,  the  coarser  material  be- 
ing always  nearer  to  the  body.  The  liandages  are 
found  to  have  been  saturated  with  asphalt,  resin,  gum, 
or  natron;  but  the  asphalt  has  only  been  traced  in 
those  nearest  the  body :  probably  the  saturation  is  due 
to  the  preparation  of  the  mummies,  and  does  not  indi- 
cate any  special  preparation  of  the  clothes.     The  bean- 
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ty  af  the  bandaging  haa  been  the  mbject  ot  great  ad- 
Tniration-  Tbe  Rtripa  were  very  cloflcly  bouixd,  and 
all  direcCioDe  were  adopted  thai  conld  carry  out  thu 
object  Pettigrew  ii  of  aidnion  tfaat  tbey  were  cer- 
tainly applied  weL  Variona  amuleCs  and  penonal  or- 
Daments  are  found  upon  mamtnies  and  in  their  «ra|>- 
pingi;  the  former  were  thonght  to  be  of  use  to  the 
soul  in  lla  wanderings,  and  tbey  were  placed  with  the 
body  tiom  tbe  belief  in  the  relation  between  the  two 
after  death.  With  theae  matters,  and  the  other  par- 
ticular) of  Egyptian  muinmiaa,  we  have  little  to  do,  *s 
oar  object  i>  to  Bhow  how  far  the  Jewish  burlal-Dsagea 
may  bave  been  derived  tram  Egypt.  The  body  in  the 
casee  of  moat  of  the  richer  mununiea,  whan  bandaged, 
haa  been  covered  with  what  bai  been  termed  by  tbe 
French  a  earitmag-,  formed  of  layers  of  cloth,  plaater- 
ed  with  lime  on  the  inside.     Ttie  thape  ia  that  of  a 


II.  BArao-EgyptioK The  record!  of  the  embalm- 
ing of  Jacob  and  Joaeph  are  rery  brief.  InthBfaTmgr 
can  we  read,  "And  Joaepb  commanded  hia  Barranta 

tbe  phyaidana  to  embalm  hia  father  ;  and  the  phrsl- 
cians  embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  daya  were  fulfilled 
for  Mm  ;  for  ao  are  fulfilled  the  daya  of  embalming : 
and  tbe  Egy|rtians  mourned  for  bbn  threescore  and 
ten  daji"  (Gen.  I,  S,  8).  Of  Jouph  we  are  only  told 
that  "  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  waa  pot  in  a  coffin 
■n  Egypt"  (ver.  2B).  It  should  be  remarked,  tfaat  in 
Joaeph's  caee  the  embalming  mutt  have  been  tborongh, 
as  Moeea  at  the  Exodua  cairied  hia  body  into  Canaan. 
The  motive  of  embalming  in  these  instances  waa  evi- 
dentlv  that  the  strong  desire  of  theee  patriarchs  to  be 
buried  in  the  Land  of  Promise  might  be  complied  with, 
althoagb,  had  this  not  been  so,  respect  would  probably 
have  led  to  the  same  reault.  That  the  phyaicians  were 
emjiloycd  by  Joaepb  to  embalm  his  father  may 
mean  no  more  then  the  usual  embalmen,  who 
moat  hare  bad  medical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  kings  and  high  of- 
ficers were  embalmed  by  household  physicians. 
Tbe  periods  of  forty  days  for  embalming,  and  aer- 
enty  for  mourning,  are  not  easily  reconciled  with 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  who  speciSes  seventy 
days  as  the  time  that  the  body  remained  in  natron. 
Hengstenberg  iEggpt  and  tie  Boott  of  Mma,  p. 
69)  attempts  to  reconcile  thla  discrepancy  by  snp. 
posing  that  the  tCTcnty  daya  of  Heiudotns  include 
the  whole  time  of  embalming,  and  not  that  of 
steeping  In  natron  only.  But  tbe  differences  in 
deltdl  which  chancterize  the  descriptiona  of  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorua,  and  the  impossibility  of  rec- 
onciling these  descriptions  in  all  points  with  tbe 
results  of  scientjlic  observation,  lead  to  the  natural 
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embalming  which  was  practised,  and  that,  conae- 
body  of  which  the  arms  and  legs  are  not  distinguiab-  I  quently,  any  discrepancies  between  them  and  the  Bl- 
nbla.     In  this  shape  every  desd  person  who  bad.  If  we  I  ble  narrative  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  a  want 


may  believe  Diodorus.  been  Judged  by  a  particular 
court  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor  of  burial,  was  consid- 
ered to  have  the  fortn  of  Osiris,  and  was  called  by  hia 
name.  It  eeems  more  probable,  however,  that  tbe  tri- 
btmal  spoken  ofwasthitofAnicnti,  "  the  bidden,"  the 
Egyptian  Hades,  and  that  the  practice  of  embalming 
waa  universal.  The  car^onr^of  themore  costly  mum- 
mies ia  generally  lieautifully  painted  with  aubjects  con- 
nected with  Amtnti.  JIummies  of  this  class  are  in- 
closed in  one  or  even  two  wooden  cases,  either  of  ayca- 
more,  or,  rarely,  of  codar.  The  mummies  of  royal  and 
veiy  wealthy  persons  were  placed  in  an  outer  stone 
case,  within  which  there  was  a  wooden  caee,  and,  prob- 


ably, 
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See  ft 


would  seem  that  tbe  features  of  the  fao-,  as  well 
other  parts  of  the  body,  were  covered  over  with  th( 
bandage,  and  that  it  was  only  through  tbia,  and  latter- 
ly through  the  coffin,  which  commonly  took  the  form 
il  the  fisatures,  that  these  could  be  recognised. 


in  the  latter.  Perhapa  the  perioda  va- 
ried In  different  ages,  or  the  forty  days  may  not  In- 
clude the  time  of  steeping  in  natron.  Diodoms  Sk- 
ulus,  who,  having  visited  Egypt,  is  scarcely  likely 
to  have  been  in  error  in  a  matter  neceaaarily  well 
itnown,  speaks  of  the  anointing  of  the  body  at  first 
with  oil  of  cedar  and  other  things  for  above  thirty  or 
forty  days  {Jf'  if/itpof  irXd'ouj  liv  rpiorovrn  ;  some 
MSS.  riBOflpacovra).  This  period  would  correspond 
very  well  with  the  forty  days  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
%bich  are  literally  "the  days  of  spicing,"  and  indicate 
that  the  latter  denoted  tbe  most  essential  period  of  em- 
balming. Or,  if  the  same  period  as  the  seventy  days 
nf  Herodotna  be  meant  by  Diodorus,  then  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  change.  It  may  be  worth  no- 
ticing, that  Herodotus,  when  first  mentioning  tbe  steep- 
ing in  natron,  apeaka  of  seventy  days  as  the  extnme 
time  to  which  it  might  be  lawfully  prolonged  (tifupas 
iliSopiiroirTa  •  xXiuvas  li  Tmirimv  oiiK  t^ian  rapixii- 
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Ry),  that  (according  to  Pettignw,  p.  CI)  "  appearing  |  torn,  which,  howerer,  was  very  different  in  all  else  that 

to  be  preciaelj  the  time  necessary  for  the  operation  of    relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  corpse.     See  Buiila.l. 

the  alkali  on  the  animal  fibre."     This  woold  seem 

to  render  it  possible  that  the  seventy  days  in  the 

time  of  Herodotua  was  the  period  of  mourning,  as 

it  was  not  to  be  exceeded  in  what  appears  to  have 

been  the  longest  operation  of  embalming.     The 

division  of  the  seventy  days  mentioned  in  Gen-     Mummy  of  i'tai-ameii,  prlc«i  of  Ainaii.lU.    (From  the  Uritlsh 

esis  into  forty  and  thirty  may  be  suggested  if 


we  compare  the  thirty  days'  moaming  for  Moses 
and  for  Aaron,  in  which  case  the  seventy  days  in 
this  instance  might  mean  until  the  end  of  seventy 
days.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  Diodoms  speaks 
of  the  time  of  moaming  for  a  king  being  seventy- 
two  dnya,  apparently  ending  with  the  day  of  bur- 
ial (Ij  72).  Joseph's  coffin  was  perhaps  a  stone  case, 
as  his  mummy  was  to  be  long  kept  ready  for  re- 
moval.    See  Coffin. 

III.  Jewish. — It  is  not  until  long  after  the  Exodus 
that  we  find  any  record  of  Jewish  embalming,  and  then 
we  liaT«,  in  the  O.  T.,  but  one  distinct  mention  of  the 
prKtice.     This  is  in  the  case  of  king  Asa,  whoee  burial 


MuMum.) 

Among  the  later  Jews  a  sort  of  embalming  by  means 
of  Aoiuy  occurs  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  7,  4 ;  see  Strabo, 
xvi,  746 ;  compare  Pliny,  xxii,  50).  Wax  is  said  to 
have  been  employed  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  an- 
cient  Persians  (Herodotus,  i,  140;  comp.  Cicero,  Tumc. 
Qumit,  i,  45 ;  Xenophon,  Hillen.  v,  3, 19).— Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V. 

IV.  Literature.— Soe  Pettigrew,  History  ofEgifptian 
Mummies  (Loud.  1840, 4to) ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyp- 
tftoiw,  2d  series,  ii,  451  sq. ;  RoselUni,  Monimenti  deW 
Egitio^  II,  iii,  884  sq.,  and  pi.  121 ;  Jablonski,  Opusc. 
ed.  Water,  i,  472 ;  Caylus,  Abhand.  zwr  Gesch.  u.  Kunst. 
i,  884  sq.;  Heyne,  in  the  CommenU.  Soc.  GoeU.  1780, 

is  thua  related :  "  And  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sep-    iii,  89  sq. ;  Winckler,  Ammaiveru.  i,  105  sq. ;  Creuzer, 

ukfarea^  which  he  had  digged  for  himself  in  the  ci^  ,  Comment,  in  Herod,  i,  14  sq.,  361  sq. ;  Sethus,  De  alu 

of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  [or  rather  **  coffin,"  ,  mentor,  faeultatibus  (Par.  1658),  x,  p.  74 ;  Bitter,  in  the 

Bot'^bier"]  whichhehadfilled[or**whichwasftUed'*]    Hatt.  Encyclop.  xW,  374  sq.;  Brande's  Encyclopisdia, 

with  perfomes  and  spices  compounded  by  the  apothe-   and  the  Penny  Cyclop<Bdla^  s.  v.  Mummy 

esries*  art ;  and  they  made  for  him  an  exceeding  great 

bomtng"  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14).     The  burning  is  men- 

tMMied  of  other  kings  of  Jodah.     From  this  passage 

it  seems  that  Asa  had  prepared  a  bed,  probably  a 

saroophjigua,  filled  with  spices,  and  that  spices  were 

also  burnt  at  his  burial.     In  the  acconnte  of  our  Sa- 

viour*s  burial  the  same  or  similar  customs  appear  to  be 

indicited,  but  fuller  particulars  are  given.     We  read 

that  Nioodemus  '*  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 

aIo2s,  about  an  hundred  pound  [weight]."     The  body 

they  wound  **in  linen  clothes  with  the  sweat  spices, 

as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  prepare  for  burial" 

(John  xix,  39,  40).     Hark  specifies  that  fine  clothes 

were  used  (xv,  46),  and  mentions  that  the  women  who 

came  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion "  had  bought  sweet  spioes,  that  they  might  come 

and  anoint  him"  (xvi,  1).     Luke  relates  that  the 

womea  went  to  see  the  sepulchre.     "And  they  re- 

tomed,  and  prepared  sweet  spices  and  ointments" 

(sxiii,  66).     Immediately  afterwards  he  speaks  of 

ttieir  ^'bringing  the  sweet  spices  which  they  had  pre- 
pared** (xxiv,  1)  on  the  second  day  after.     Our  I^rd 

himself  refisrred  to  the  use  of  ointment  in  burial-cere- 
monies (irpo;  TO  tvTa^tdl^Hv)  **  for  the  preparation  for 

borial,"  when  he  commended  the  piety  of  the  woman 

wlio  hJad  anointed  his  head  with  **  very  precious  oint- 
ment" (Matt,  xxvi,  6-13),  and  spoke  in  lilce  manner 

in  the  similar  case  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  (John 

xn,  3-8).     The  customs  at  this  time  would  seem  to 

have  been  to  anoint  the  body  and  wrap  it  in  fine  linen, 

with  apices  and  ointmento  in  the  folds,  and  afterwards 

to  pofur  more  ointment  upon  it,  and  perhaps  also  to 

bum  spices.     In  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  the  hurried 

burial  and  the  following  of  the  Sabbath  may  have 

caused  an  unusual  delay.     Ordinarily  everything  was 

probably  completed  at  once. 
Herodotus  and  Diodoms  Siculns  speak  of  the  use  of 

myirh  in  Egyptian  embalming,  but  we  do  not  find  any 

mention  of  aloes.     The  wrapping  in  fine  linen  is  rather 

contrary  to  the  Egyptian  practice  than  like  it,  when 

we  remember  that  the  coarser  mummy-bandages  are 

those  which  immediately  enfold  the  body,  and  would 

beat  correspond  to  the  clothes  used  by  the  Jews. 
The  Jewish  custom  has  therefore  little  in  common 

with  the  Egyptian.  It  was,  however,  probably  intend- 
ed aa  a  kind  of  embalming,  although  it  is  evident  ftom 
wiiat  ia  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  who  was 

regularly  swathed  (John  xl,  44),  that  its  effect  was  not 
preservation  (ver.  39).  The  use  of  aromatics  may  nat- 
urally have  been  a  harmless  relic  of  the  Egyptian  cui- 


Embalming  the  Dead  m  the  Christictn  Church. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Church  to  bestow  the 
honor  of  embalming  upon  the  bodies  of  martyrs  at 
least  According  to  an  intimation  of  Tertullian  {Apol. 
cap.  42),  the  usage  appears  to  have  been  even  generally 
adopted  by  Christians  in  burying  their  dead.  One  of 
the  chief  ingredients  used  was  myrrh ;  in  imitetion  of 
the  Jewish  custom,  which  was  followed  by  Joseph  of 
Arlmathea  and  Nicodemus,  who  *'  brought  a  mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight, 
and  took  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen 
clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is 
to  bury"  (John  xix,  89).  There  was  supposed  to  be 
some  mystic  meaning  in  the  presents  made  by  the 
wise  men  to  our  Saviour  at  his  birth  when  they  offer- 
ed to  him  gifta,  gold,  ftrankincehse,  and  myrrh :  gold 
as  to  a  king,  frankincense  as  to  a  God,  and  myrrh  as 
to  a  man  that  must  die  and  be  buried.  In  addition  to 
the  Jewish  custom  and  the  mode  of  our  Saviour's  bur- 
ial, another  reason  which  rendered  the  use  of  myrrh 
important  was  that  the  ancient  Christians  were  often 
compelled  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  places  in  which 
they  assembled  for  divine  wonhip,  and  the  embalming 
would  tend  to  preserve  them  from  corruption,  and  ren- 
der the  burial-places  less  offensive. — Bingham,  Or^. 
Ecdes.  bk.  xxiti,  ch.  ii,  §  5. 

Bmber  "Weeks.  The  weeks  in  which  the  ember 
days  fall.  These  are  certain  days  set  apart  in  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  churches  for  imploring  God's 
blessing  upon  the  ordinations  which  are  appointed  to 
be  held  in  the  chureh  on  the  Sundays  next  following 
these  weelcs.  The  ember  days  are  the  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ; 
after  Whit-Sunday ;  after  the  14th  of  September ;  and 
after  the  13th  of  December.  These  days  were  settled 
by  the  Council  of  Placentia,  A.D.  1095.  The  name  is 
derived  by  pome  from  a  German  word  signifying  "  ab- 
stinence ;"  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  signify  '*  ashes ;" 
the  most  probable  derivation,  however,  is  from  a  Sax- 
on word  (ymbren  or  embren)  signifying  *'  a  circuit  or 
course,"  because  these  fast-days  return  at  certain  pe- 
riods (Eden,  s.  v.).  The  ember  weeks  in  the  Roman 
Church  are  called  the  quatuor  iempora^  the  fast  so  call- 
ed being  observed  at  the  beginnings  of  the  four  sea- 
sons. In  the  French  Church  it  is  called  the  fast  of 
quatre-iemps.  It  is  observed  at  the  same  dates,  near- 
ly, as  in  the  English  Chureh.  It  was  first  distinctly 
fixed  in  the  Church  year  by  Gregory  VII. — ^Thomas- 
sin,  Traite  des  JeuneSf  pt.  i,  chap,  xxi ;  Bingham,  Oriff. 
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EMBROroER 


EnLblem,  "  a  device  or  Ssgaie  emplo}'ed  to  repre- 
ss to  the  lawfulaeai  and  expfdiency  of  emblems  in  re- 
ligious in*tten,  taniB  cnniiderinK  it  to  be  both  allow. 
■  Lie  and  UHfui  tbuE  to  represent  npiritual  IdeiB  to  the 
bodily  rye ;  otben,  again,  holding  it  to  be  lioth  pre- 
lampCuDDE  sad  danKcrous,  if  not  Bupentitious,  t«  use 
anv  emblems  of  ucred  IhinKB  not  warranted  and  en- 
Joined  bv  Scripture.     Tbis,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  it 

of  the  Hindoos,  Egiptiani,  etc.)  aa  picture!  or  images 
giving  a  simple  resetn  ijlance.  Tbe  golden  calf  was 
meant  for  an  emblem,  but  it  iraa  Che  occasion  of  groaa 
Molstry"  (Kden). 

Emblems  are  to  be  distinguished  from  aymbolt. 
Symbols  are  generally  intended  to  represent  revealed 
doctrines;  cmlileme  are  "arbitrary  representations 
o(  an  idea  of  human  invention"  (Walcott).  TLus  a 
sword  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Paul.  A  Hon,  as  indicating 
solitude,  was  choeen  as  the  emblem  of  Jerome  as  a  re- 
cluse.    See  Idolatrv  ;  Image. 

Xtmbioidar  (Q^^,  niham',  to  vartrgale.  E^iod. 
XXXV,  85!  t^tiviii,  23;  elsewhere  ■•needle-work,"  el*,; 
)'3d,  ihabnlt',  to  in/rnBean,  Eiod.  ixviu,S9;  "set," 
Exod.  :iixviii,  SO).  See  BitoiDERED.  If  these  pas- 
sages are  correctly  rendered,  the  Israelites  must  have 
knovrn  the  art  of  emliroiderv.  In  several  passages, 
also,  an  equivalent  expression  is  uaei—tieedU-aori— 
and  used  to  as  to  imply  that  not  plain  sewing,  but  or- 
namental work,  was  evidently  meant  (Exod.  xxri,  36; 
Judg.  V,  30 ;  Psalm  xlv,  14,  etc).  Tbe  Hebrew  worn- 
en  were  undoubtedly  indebted  to  their  residence  in 
Egypt  for  that  perfectneas  of  finish  in  embnudeiy 
which  was  diaplayed  In  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacerdotal  robes  directed 
to  be  worn  hy  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  29).  Tlie 
colored  figures  In  the  cloth  of  tbe  Hebrews  are  thought 
by  meet  authors  to  have  been  partly  the  product  of  the 
weaver  In  colors,  whose  ait  appears  tbo  superior,  and 
partly  that  of  the  embroiilcrer  in  colois.     The  notices 


I  ments  in  this  lins.  For  example,  a  eonlet  is  meib 
tioned  by  Uerodotns  as  having  been  presented  by 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  Lacediemonians,  which 
I  was  of  linen,  each  thread  composed  of  3G0  finer  thread*, 
I  and  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  animal*, 
I  worked  in  gold  and  cotton  (Hernd.  iii,  47).  Tbii  waa 
^  many  centuries  indeed  after  the  Exodus ;  but  It*  t«sti> 
I  mony  leaches  back  to  a  much  earlier  time,  as  soch  a 
beautiful  and  elaborate  piece  of  workmnnsbip  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  ages  of  study  and  ap- 
plication to  the  art.  Wilkinson  says,  "  Many  of  the 
Egyptian  stuffs  presented  various  patterns  worked  in 
colors  by  the  loom.  Independent  of  those  produced  by 
the  dyeing  or  printing  process,  and  so  richly  compoaed 
that  they  vied  with  cloths  embroidered  by  the  nMdIc 
Theartofenibroideri^,"  he  adds, "  was  commonly  prao 
Used  in  Egypt"  (in,  128)— referring  in  proof,  however, 
simply  to  pasfsges  in  Scripture,  and  taking  them  in 
the  sense  put  upon  them  in  tbe  authorized  version, 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius  and  the  rabbins.  The  Egyp- 
tian sails,  says  the  same  author,  were  some  of  them 
embroidered  with  fanciful  devices,  representing  the 
pbcenix,  flowers,  and  other  emblems.  This,  however, 
waa  confined  to  the  pleasure-boats  of  tbe  nobles  and 
king.  That  this  waa  done  even  tn  the  early  ages  is 
evident  from  tbe  paintings  at  Thebes,  which  show  tails 
ornamented  with  various  colors,  of  the  time  of  Uameaei 


Andenl  Egyptian  IMncru  In  .mbrDiilered  dress.    (Ftoid  tlie 

of  Egyptian  history,  confirmed  by  the  monumantal  re- 
mains, give  reason  for  believing  that  at  a  compaia- 
tivdj  early  period  they  had  made  wonderful  attain- 


Ill.     The  d. 


is;  the 


nlid 


(Eiek.  xxvii.T).  The  Egypliai 
rank  wore  splendid  dresses  ofneodle-work  (Psalm  xiv, 
18,  H).  (See  Wilkinson's  -4iic»ni(  Egi/ptiata,  abridgm. 
ii,  81 ;  Geseniu^  Iltb.  Tkuaur.,  r.  v.,  ut  sup.) 

The  art  of  embroidery  became  hercdiurj-  in  certain 
families  of  the  Israelitu,  but  finally  fell  into  desnetode 
(1  Chron.  Iv,  31). 

In  later  times,  the  Babyloniana  were  the  most  noted 
of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  for  the  weaving  of  cloth  of 
different  colors,  with  gold  threads  introduced  into  tlie 
woof.    These  Assyrian  dresses  are  mentioned  aa  an 


arUcIe  of  commarca  by  Eiekiel  (xxvii,  i;4),  and  occur 
even  as  early  aa  tbe  time  of  Josliua  (vii,  21).  Tbey 
formed,  perhaps,  the  "  dyed  attira  and  broiderod  work" 
so  often  mentioned  in  Seriptore  as  the  garments  of 
princes  and  the  cosily  gifts  of  kings.  Tlie  onumenta 
upon  them  may  either  have  been  dyed,  worked  in  Ibo 
loom,  or  emhroiciered  with  the  needle  (Jndg.  v,  S0\ 
(See  Layard's  Ninrvth.  1st  series,  il,  SIB.)  See  Won-  - 
AH;  Wbavihu.  I, See  further  in  Adam's  Itomm  Alt- 
tijailiri.  p.  SIS;  Hiss  Lambert's  lliadJKok  <fXttdlf 
teork,  Loadon  and  New  York,  184B.)     See  Mbkdlk- 
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EMERY 


J,  Pniup,  tho  flrat  HeUiodist  minister  in 
Amtrlca,  vu  born  in  BallygBrui,  Ireland,  Sept.  £], 
ITW  or  17B9.  Hii  parents  were  Germiins  of  tbe  Pa- 
ktimtc,  and  be  wu  edoalid  st  ■  school  near  Billy- 
ginn.  In  17^2  h<  irai  conrerted,  and  In  1758  be 
irai  entered  upon  the  roll  of  tbe  Irith  Conference  ■■ 
■  pnacber.  In  17eO  he  emigrBted  to  America,  but 
it  ii  not  known  whether  he  preuched  or  not  during 
tbe  fint  f^ir  yttn  of  his  lite  in  New  York.  In  ll&G, 
ftimulated  hy  tbe  adilre  of  Barbara  Heck,  a  pious 
Metlmitist,  he  orKaniiedacIass,  andcommenred  preach- 
ing, llnrt  in  hia  own  bouee,  tben  in  a  hired  room,  and 
soon  afler  (I7G7)  in  the  "Kigging  Lofl,"  bmous  an 
tbe  binh-(.1aee  of  Ucthodiam  In  New  York.  A  chapel 
becami;  npccMarr,  and  in  1768  the  pioneer  Methodist 
cbirch  WIS  erected  on  the  aite  of  the  present  Jobn- 
itieet  Chnrcli.  New  York  at  this  time  had  a  popula- 
tini  of  twenty  thousand.  Embury  continued  to  serve 
tbe  Church  in  this  chapel  gratnitoualy  until  the  arri- 
■      it  by  John  Wesley 


>1  of  tbe  linit  niiuion 


ia  1;G9,  * 


■A  the  cbari 


patty  of  feUow-Uethodistf,  emigrated  to  Waehinjrtnn 
ConutT.  He  there  continued  bis  labon  as  a  "local 
inacher,  and  formed  a  society,  chiotly  of  his  own 
camtiymen,  mt  Ashgrove,  the  flnt  Methodiat  orggnl- 
Btkai  within  tbe  bounds  of  the  present  Troy  Confer- 
taci,  now  numbering  twenCy-liTe  tboasand  communi- 
cants, and  more  than  two  hundred  travelling  preach- 
en.     Embury  died  auddenly  '  


.wing.     Ho. 


im  a  neighbor'a  fiitm, 
taken  np  and  deposited  in  Ashgrove  chnrcb-yard,  with 
(aaeral  ceremonies,  and  an  address  by  John  N.  Msf- 
ia.  In  1866,  Che  c«nt«nary  year  of  American  Meth- 
edism,  his  remains  were  transferred,  by  order  of  the 
Tmv  Conference,  to  the  Woodland  Cemetery,  Cam- 
bridge, Waahington  County,  N.  T.,  with  impressive 
•Tvicej,  condocted  by  bishop  Janes  and  the  Kev.  S. 
D.  Brown.  See  ■  good  sketch  of  his  life  bv  Ssxe,  La- 
£a'  Repoiitory,  May.  1859 ;  also  Bangs,  liiitary  nf  At 
Xeliodul  Epueopal  Oatreh,  vol.  i ;  Stevens,  ifemoriaU 
tf  Mniodirm,  vol.  ii ;  Wakaley.  fftrofi  of  Mi^hoditm  ; 
Sterena.  HitUirTi  of  lie  MtUuxUit  Epiteapal  Ckiarch,  vol. 
i ;  Wakeler,  Lo*t  diapUrt. 

Emalc     See  Betb-Ekek  ;  Kiziz. 

Emerald (Tl^3,ao>let, of  ancertain^gmf.;  Sept. 
oi^puE.  N.T.  andApocr.  irpipaj'^iic),  a  precious  stone, 
naawd  first  in  the  second  row  on  the  breaat-plate  of  tbe 
kiglbprieat(Exod.xxviii,18j  xxxiz,  11),  imported  to 
Tyre  from  Syria  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16),  naed  aa  a  seal  or 
•igpn  (Ecclns.  xixii,  G),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing 
and  bedding  (Eiek.  xxvjii,  18 1  Judg.  x,  !1),  and 
•(nken  of  ma  one  of  tbe  foundations  of  JaruBalem  (Rev. 
xzi,19;  Tob. liij, le).  'HwrahibowronndUietbnna 
III— H 


la  compared  to  emerald  tn  Bev.  Iv,  0  (o/ioioc  ivovk 
a^apirfl'nif).  TbeSepL,  JoaephoB,  and  Jerns.Targnm 
nnderatand  by  it  the  carbamcU.  Thia  oame  (in  Greek 
denoting  a  lit*  coni}  the  anclenta  gave  to  several  glow- 
ing red  stones  resembling  live  coals  (Pliny,  Hitl.  Nal. 
xxxii,2S;  comp.Tbtopbrast.Oe  Lupirf,  18),particnlar- 
ly  rubies  and  garnets.  See  Carbuncle.  The  moat 
valued  of  the  carbuncles  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
Ibe  Oriental  garnet,  a  traneparent  red  atflne,  with  a 
violet  shade,  and  strong  vitMooa  lustre.  It  was  en- 
graved upon  (Tbeophraat.  31),  and  was  probably  not  so 
hard  as  the  ruhy,  which,  indeed,  is  tbe  most  beautiful 

BO  hard  that  it  cannot  easily  be  subjected  to  the  grav- 
ing-tool.  Tbe  Hebrew  noJAtk,  in  tho  breast-plate  of 
the  high-priest,  was  certainly  an  engraved  atone  i  and 
there  ia  no  evidence  that  the  ancients  could  engrave 
tbe  ruby,  although  this  has  in  modem  times  been  ac- 
complished (RosenniUller,  Biblical  Minerali'gy,  p.  32, 
'  iS  1  Drannius,  Dt  I'M.  SiKtnM.  p.  G2S  ;  Bellermann, 
Udm-  die  Unm  ii.  Thtmmiin,  p.  43).     See  BeRVU 

The  ttnaragdiu  of  the  Hew  Test,  was  tbe  generic 
name  of  twelve  varieties  ofgema,  some  of  which  were 
probably  true  emonilds,  while  otbera  aeem  to  have  been 
rather  stones  of  tbe  prasius  or  jasper  kind,  and  still 
others  no  mora  than  colored  crystals  and  spsrs  ftom 
cop*per  mines.  The  stutaes,  etc.,  of  emerald  mentioned 
l.y  several  ancient  authors  appear  to  have  been  noth- 

(Eal  on  Tit<ipiroM.  de  Ltipid.  ii  ;  Mocre'i  Anc.  Min- 
eral. p.lbD).     See  Geh. 

The  modem  emerald  is  a  spedes  of  btryl,  of  a  bean- 
tiful  green  color,  wiiich  occura  in  primitive  cryatala, 
and  is  much  valued  for  omamenCat  jewelry.  The 
Aneat  are  obtained  from  Peru.  The  mines  from  which 
the  ancients  obtained  emeralds  are  said  to  have  existed 
in  Egypt,  near  Uount  Zabarah.  (Sea  the  Pmny  Cgch- 
podia,  s.  V.  Beryl.) 

Bm'eroda.    See  H^MoitRHoiDa. 

EiilerBOn.  John  B.,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
missionary,  was  born  at  Cheater,  K.  H.,  in  1802 ;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  182Q,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover.     He  had  studied  with  special  ref- 

auspices  of  the  Ameiican  Board,  to  tbe  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  was  appointed  to  Waialua,  Oahu,  where  he 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  missionary  life,  laboring 
with  leal  snd  success.  For  four  years  he  was  profess- 
or in  the  Labainaluna  scminarj-,  and  while  there  be 
prepared  (with  other  writers)  an  fiyKsA-ifavonon 
nietionaiy.  He  died  at  Waialua  March  28,  18G7.— 
American  Amnual  Cgclopadia,  vil,  5II9. 

EtneraoQ,  Ralph,  D.D..  a  Congregationit  divine 
and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Hollis,  V.  II.,  August  18,1787, 
and  WHS  educated  at  Yala  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1811  with  the  higbest  bonora  of  hia  class.  After 
studying  theology  at  Andover  until  1814,  he  was  tutor 
at  Yale  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1816  became  pastor  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.  In  1827  he  waa  chosen  professor  of 
Church  history  and  pastoral  theology  at  Andover, 
which  office  he  held  until  1854.  He  lived  for  five 
years  at  Newburyport,  and  then  removed  to  Rocktbrd, 
iillnoia,  where  some  of  his  children  resided,  and  where 
he  died,  May  SO,  1863.  Aa  a  teacher,  he  mainUined  a 
high  character  during  bit  long  service  at  Andover. — 
ConprtgatioHal  Quarteriff,  July,  186B. 

Bmeiy,  Jacques  Anniii,  an  eminent  French  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  Gex,  August  27, 
1732,  and  atndied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Hacon,  and 
also  at  SC  Snlpice,  Paris.  He  waa  ordained  in  1766 ; 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Orieans  1769 ;  and  af- 
terwards he  held  tbe  cbair  of  philosophy  at  Lyons ;  in 
1776,  anperior  of  the  seminary  at  Angers ;  1784.  head 
of  the  abbey  of  Boiagroland,  and  also  hesd  of  tbe  con- 
Jon  of  SC.  Snlpice.  In  1789  he  founded  a  sem- 
of  hia  coDgregation   at  Baltimore,  Haryland. 
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Daring  the  French  Revolution  he  was  imprisoned  both 
at  St.  Pelagie  and  at  the  Conciergerie.  In  1802  he  re- 
Bomed  his  place  among  the  clergy  of  ParlSf  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  restoration  of  the  scattered  and 
broken  congregation  of  St  Sulpice.  He  died  April  18, 
1811.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are  V Esprit  de 
LeUmiist  (Lyons,  1772, 2  vols.  12mo ;  Paris,  1804,2  vols. 
8vo)  x-^EaprU  de  St.  Therese  (8d  edit.  Avignon,  1826, 2 
vols.  12mo). — Hoefer,  A'bur.  Biogr,  Genirak,  xv,  948 ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-LeaEthon^  xii,  315. 

B'inlin  (Heb.  Eymim\  D'^?■'^t,  terrors;  Sept.  'Ofi- 
ftatoi  and  'O/i/ictV;  Auth.Vers.  **Emims*'),  a  numer- 
ous and  warlike  tribe  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  defeated  by  Chedorlatmier  and  his  allies 
in  the  plain  of  Kiriathaim ;  they  occupied,  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  the  countr}'  east  of  the  Jordan,  afterwards 
possessed  by  the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  10, 
11).  See  Canaan.  An  ingenious  writer  in  the  Jour, 
of  Sac,  Lie,  (April,  1852,  p.  55  sq. ;  Jan.  1853,  p.  296) 
argues,  but  upon  rather  slender  grounds,  that  their 
original  title  was  SkiUimj  and  identifies  them  with  the 
Chetta  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions. It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen. 
xiv,  &<7  with  Deut.  ii,  10-12,  ^23,  that  the  whole 
coontiy  east  of  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 
a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same  stock,  com- 
prehending the  Bephaim  on  the  north,  next  the  Zuzim, 
after  them  the  Emim,  and  then  the  Horim  on  the 
south ;  and  that  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Basban 
embraced  the  territories  of  the  first ;  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  second ;  tliat  of  the  Moabites,  the  third ; 
while  Edom  took  in  the  mountains  of  the  Horim.  The 
whole  of  them  were  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  East- 
em  kings  who  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  See 
Rephaim.  The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim, 
and  were  generally  called  by  the  same  name;  but 
their  conquerors,  the  Moabites,  termed  them  Emim — 
that  is,  ''Terrible  men"  (Dent,  ii,  11)— most  probably 
on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.     See  Anakim. 

Eminence,  a  title  of  the  Romish  cardinals,  first 
given  to  them  by  Urban  VIII,  to  endow  them  with  a 
rank  equal  to  that  of  the  spiritual  princes  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  and 
of  Malta.     See  Cardinals. 

Emlyn,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist  the- 
ologian, was  bom  May  27, 16G8,  at  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire; made  chaplain  1688  by  the  countess  of 
Donegal.  In  1691  he  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Boyce 
in  the  congregation  of  Nonconformists  in  Wood  Street, 
Dnblin.  Having  imbibed  and  preached  Arian  doc- 
trines, he  was  deprived  of  his  functions,  and  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  Restored  to  liberty,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  and  to  write  in  favor  of  Arianism 
until  his  death,  July  90, 1748.  His  Works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  London,  1746  (3  vols.  8vo). 
Wateriand  notices  Emlyn's  writings  fk'equently  (see 
the  Index  to  his  works,  6  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Doraer, 
Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  transl.),  div.  ii,  vol.  iii,  857. 

Emman'uel  ('E/x/iavot/^X),  a  Grecized  form 
(Matt,  i,  23)  of  the  name  Immanuel  (q.  v.). 

Bm'maiUi  (Efifiaovc,  prob.  firom  B"^^;^,  hot  baths^ 
see  Gen.  xxxvi,  24),  the  name  of  three  places  in  Pal- 
estine. 

1.  A  vilbige  (KUfiTi)  60  stadia  (A.V.  ''fhrlongs**)  or 
7-^  miles  from  Jerasalem,  noted  for  our  Lord's  inter- 
view with  two  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv,  13).  The  same  place  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (  War^  vii,  6,  6),  and  placed  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Jerasalem,  in  stating  that  Vespasian  left 
800  soldiers  in  Judtsa,  to  whom  he  gave  the  village  of 
Ammaits  ('A/i/taot'c).  The  direction,  however,  is  not 
given  in  either  passage.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Ono- 
mast,  s.  V.  'Efi^aovg,  ISmmaus)  hold  that  it  is  identical 
with  NicopoHs  [see  No.  2,  below]  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commencement 


of  the  14th  centnr}'  (Reland,  PaUest,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason,  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  the  site 
of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little  village  of  Kubeibeh^  about 
3  miles  W.  of  Neby  Samwil,  the  eminence  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem  (Maunderille,  in  Earljf  Travels  in  Palestine^ 
p.  175 ;  Ludolph.  de  Sachem,  Itiner, ;  Quaresmius,  ii, 
719;  Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  iu,  66,  note).  Mr.  Williams 
regards  Kuriet  eUEnab  as  the  true  location  (Journal  of 
Philology^  iv,  26),  und  Thomson  inclines  to  the  same 
position  {Land  and  Book^  ii,  308) ;  but  this  view  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  and  the  locality  is  otherwise 
appropriated.  See  Kirjath-Jearim.  Schwarz  thinks 
it  diflerent  from  Nicopolis,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  as  Barur  Chayil  (b^h  "i^l^S,  i.  e.  chosen 
of  the  army)  or  Gibbor  Chayil  (b^n  liaji,  i.  e.  heroes  of 
the  artny^  as  being  occupied  by  Koman  veterans),  a 
name  that  he  finds  in  **  some  ruins  which  the  Arabs 
call  Barburaia,  S.  of  Saris,  7^  Eng.  miles  from  Jera- 
salem" (Pa2es<.  p.  117, 118) ;  but  no  such  name  appears 
on  Van  de  Yelde's  Map  (which  lays  down  Saris  at  7 
miles  N.  of  W.  firom  Jerusalem).  In  this  uncertainty, 
the  monkish  identification  with  el-Kubeibeh  ("the  lit- 
tle dome")  may  for  the  present  be  acquiesced  in. 
This  corresponds  sufficiently  in  distance  from  Jerusa- 
lem (Raumer,  Paliut.  p.  169),  being  7500  paces  (Coto- 
vicus,  p.  315),  or  2^  hours  to  the  N.W.  (\'an  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  309) ;  and  containing  the  rains  of  a  convent 
and  church  (Tobler,  Topograph,  von,  Jens,  ii,  540),  al- 
though Dr.  Robinson  describes  it  (Bib.  Res.  ii,  394)  as 
**a  village  built  up  by  the  government  of  Gaza  on  a 
stony,  Imrren  hill,  without  anything  to  mark  it  par- 
ticularly as  an  ancient  site."  On  the  evangelical  in- 
cident at  this  place  there  are  treatises  in  Latin  by 
Harenberg  (in  hb  Otia  Gandersh,  p.  41-60) ;  Walch 
(Jen.  1754).  Zschokke  (Das  neutest.  Emmaus  beleuchtet, 
Schafili.  1865)  argues  at  length  in  favor  of  the  modem 
traditionary  site ;  and  the  chief  building  on  the  spot, 
known  as  the  ^'castrum  Araoldi,"  has  lately  been 
boui?ht  by  some  zealous  Catholics  as  a  ^'hol}'  place" 
(BibUotheca  Sacra,  July,  1866,  p.  517). 

2.  Emmaus  ('Efjifiaovt,  1  Mace,  iii,  40,  etc ;  'A/i^a- 
ov£,  Josephus,  War,  ii,  20,  4)  or  Nicopolis,  a  town  in 
the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Jerome,  in  Dan,  viii),  22  Roman  miles  from 
Jerasalem,  and  10  from  Lydda  (Itin,  ffieros,  ed.  Hes- 
sel,  p.  600 ;  Reland,  Palaest,  p.  309).  The  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  O.  T. ;  but  the  town  rose  to  import 
tance  during  the  later  history  of  the  Jews,  and  was  a 
place  of  note  in  the  wars  of  the  Asmonaeans.  It  was 
fortified  by  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan 
Maccabeus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  1,  3;  1  Mace,  ix,  50). 
It  was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  MaGC»> 
bsus  so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  as  related  in  1  Mace,  iii,  57 ;  iv,  8 ;  ix, 
50.  Under  the  Romans,  Emmaus  became  the  capital 
of  a  toparchy  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  3,  5 ;  Pliny,  v,  14). 
It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.D.  4.  In  the  3d  centur}*  (about  A.D.  220)  it  was 
rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Africanos,  the 
well-known  Christian  writer,  and  then  received  the 
name  NieopoUs.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  frequently  ro- 
fer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of  neighboring  towns 
and  \'illages  (Chron,  Pas,  ad  A.C.  228 ;  Reland,  p.  759). 
Early  writers  mention  a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous 
far  and  wide  for  its  healing  virtues  (Sozomen,  Bis(» 
Eccl.  V.  21) ;  the  cause  of  this  Theophanes  ascribes  to 
the  fiict  that  our  Lord  on  one  occasion  washed  his  feet 
in  it  (Chron,  p.  41).  The  Crusaders  still  called  it  Ni- 
copolis, but  confounded  it  with  a  small  fortress  farther 
south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road,  now  called  Latr6n  (Will. 
Tyr.  Hist,  vii,  24).  A  small,  miserable  village  called 
^Amwds  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
stands  on  the  western  declivity  of  a  low,  rocky  hill 
commanding  the  plain,  and  contains  th«  rains  of  an 
old  church  a  little  south  of  the  village,  also  two  oopi- 
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90*  fountains,  one  of  irhich  is  doabtless  the  ancient 
medicinal  spring  (Robinson,  ReBcarcAes^  ii,  363 ;  Later 
Bu,  p.  146, 147 ;  Thomson,  Land  tmd  Book,  ii,  290). 

Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  reviyed  the  old  theory 
that  the  Emmans  of  Loke  is  identical  with  NicopoliB, 
and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learning,  but  not 
with  his  wonted  conclosiveness  (B3t.  Re».  iii,  66,  66 ; 
Later  Res.  p.  148).     He  endeayors  to  cast  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  reading  cfj^coyra  in  Lulie  xxiv,13, 
because  several  uncial  MSS.  and  a  few  unimportant 
cursive  MSS.  insert  Uarov,  thus  making  the  distance 
160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond  to  the  di»- 
taooe  of  Nioopoiis.     But  the  best  MSS.  have  not  this 
word,  and  the  best  critics  regard  it  as  an  interpolation. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  some  copyist  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  city,  but  not  the  village  of 
Emmans,  tried  thus  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  his 
ideas  of  geography.    The  opinions  of  Eusebius^  Jerome, 
and  tlieir  followers,  on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of 
very  great  authority.     When  the  name  of  any  noted 
pkee  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible  they  were  not  al- 
ways careful  to  see  whether  the  potition  corresponded 
in  like  nmnner.    Emmans-Nicopolis  being  a  noted  city 
in  their  dny,  they  were  led  somewhat  rashly  to  con- 
found it  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  Gospel.     The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative  are  plainly  opposed  to 
the  identity.     The  two  disciples,  having  journeyed 
from  Jerosalem  to  Emmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke 
XKiv,  28,  29),  left  the  latter  again  after  the  evening 
meal,  and  reached  Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late 
(ver.  33,  42,  43).     Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
distance,  and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep 
and  difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  ftx>ra 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  arrived 
in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.    This  fiict  seems 
conclusive  against  the  identity  of  Nicopolis  and  the 
Emmaus  of  Luke  (Rebnd,  Patati.  p.  427  sq. ;  Van  de 
Telde,  Memoir,  p.  809).~-Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  The  name  Emmaus,  or  Ammaus  (Afiftaovg),  was 
abo  borne  by  a  village  of  Galilee  close  to  Tiberias ; 
probaUy  the  ancient  H ammath  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  hot  springs 
—of  which  name  Emmaus  was  but  a  corruption.  The 
hot  springs  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and 
are  mentioned  by  him  as  giving  name  to  the  place 
{War,  iv,  1,  3;  Ant.  xviii,  2,  8). 


(*E^/x^p),  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21)  as  the 
name  of  one  of  tho  priests  whose  **  sons"  had  married 
fore^pi  wives  after  the  exile,  in  place  of  the  Immer 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  20). 

Emmeran  or  Xhrnneram,  a  bishop  of  Poitiers  in 
ths  7th  century.  He  left  his  see  for  Uie  purpose  of 
viissionary  labors  in  Hungaiy,  but  is  said  to  have 
stopped  in  Bavaria  three  years,  at  the  request  of  duke 
Thcotto,  to  purify  the  Christianity  of  that  dachy,  where 
it  was  sadly  mixed  with  paganism.  After  this  he  con- 
tinned  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered by  a  son  of  the  duke  (Sept.  22, 652),  because  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  Uta,  claimed  to  have  been  dis- 
boQored  by  Emmeran.  After  his  death,  a  clergyman, 
Walflaich  by  name,  maintained  the  innocence  of  Em- 
meran. saying  that  the  latter,  shortly  before  his  death, 
had  told  him  that,  in  order  to  help  Uta,  he  had  allowed 
her  to  name  him  as  seducer,  though  the  real  culprit 
was  Sleghart,  the  son  of  a  Judge.  This  statement  of 
Wnlfiaich  is  said  to  have  induced  Theodo  to  buiy  him 
with  great  honors,  and  to  exile  his  son  to  Hungary. 
EnmieTan  was  soon  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  became 
one  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Rat- 
isbon.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  the  22d  of  September.  On  pictures  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bishop  with  a  ladder.  The  accounts  of 
Emmeran  are  very  confused  and  conflicting ;  the  best 
one  is  given  by  Cimisins,  Ledionee  A  ntiqua^  iil,  1 .  See 
Neaader,  Ck.  Hut.  iii,  89;  Herzog,  Jieal-Encydop.  ill, 
779;  Wetaeru.Welte,£treAen.£<x.iii,55S. 


EmmoilB,  Nathanaei^  D.D.,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  a  new  school  in  Calvinistic  theology,  was  born 
April  20  (0.  S.),  1745,  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  a  town 
winch  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the  missionary  broth- 
era  David  and  John  Brainerd,  of  President  Edward 
Dorr  Griffin  and  his  brother  George  D.  Griffin,  Esq., 
of  the  jurist  Jeremiah  Gaitee  Brainard  and  the  poet 
James  Brainard  Taylor.     He  was  the  sixth  son,  and 
the  twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  his  parents.     He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1768,  and  was  graduated  with 
honor  in  1767.    Among  his  classmates  were  Gov.  John 
Treadwell,  the  poet  John  Trumbull,  Professor  Samuel 
Wales,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  who,  as  long  as  they 
lived,  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  reverence  for  Dr.  Em- 
mons.    He  studied  theology  first  with  Rev.  Nathan 
Strong,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  with  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  a  divine  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  and  who  exerted 
more  influence  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  shaping 
the  theological  opinions  of  young  Emmons. — In  1769 
Emmons  was  approbated  as  a  preacher,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1778,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Chureh  in  Franklin,  Mass.     He  remained 
sole  pastor  of  this  church  fifty-four  years,  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  it  sixty-seven  yean  and  five  months. 
Among  the  memben  of  the  conncil  which  ordained 
him  were  his  two  special  IViends,  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  Conn., 
a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Bellamy.     During  his  active  pas- 
torate at  Franklin  he  was  favored  with  three  revivals 
of  religion,  one  in  1784,  one  in  1794,  and  one  in  1806>9. 
In  the  fint  of  these  revivals  about  seventy  persons,  in 
the  second  about  thirty,  and  in  the  third  about  forty 
were  thought  to  have  consecrated  themselves  to  Christ. 
One  of  his  aphorisms  was,  "  The  seed  which  a  faithful 
laborer  sows  is  apt  to  come  up  when  he  retires  firom 
the  field;"  and  as  soon  as  Dr. Emmons  was  relieved 
of  his  sole  pastorate  at  Franklin,  he  was  gladdened  by 
a  fourth  revival,  in  which  thirty-six  persons  were  add- 
ed to  his  church,  and  after  nine  or  ten  yean  he  re- 
joiced in  a  fifth  ingathering  of  the  ftuits  which  he  had 
planted.     He  lived  to  see  nearly  four  hundred  of  his 
parishionere  profess  their  fiuth  in  Christ     One  of 
them,  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  has  recorded:  '* Hardly  a  case 
of  defection  from  the  truth  has  ever  occurred  among 
those  who  were  turned  unto  God  under  Dr.  Emmons's 
ministry."  His  examinations  of  candidates  for  church- 
membership  were  very  rigid. — A  large  part  of  his  in- 
fluence on  the  churches  has  been  exerted  through  his 
theological  pupils.     Between  eighty-six  and  a  hun- 
dred young  men  were  guided  by  him  in  their  studies 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.     Of  these  pu- 
pils several  became  useful  as  professors  in  our  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries ;  many,  as  sound  and  strong 
preachers.     Forty-six  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  of  eminent  men.     His  impress 
upon  them  was  decided  and  permanent.     They  were 
often  called  Emmonites. — AlUiough  he  was  an  adept 
in  metaphysical  abstractions,  yet  he  aimed  to  be  a 
practical  man,  not  only  in  bis  influence  on  his  pupils, 
but  also  in  the  general  affaire  of  the  Church  and  the 
State.     He  was  the  fint  president,  and  a  father,  if  not 
the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
which  was  the  parent  of  many  philanthropic  institu- 
tions.    He  was  also  one  of  the  original  editon  of  the 
JfoMtaehuseUs  Mienonary  Magatine,  which  was   the 
germ  of  the  present  Mietionary  HeraJid.     He  was 
among  the  foremost  in  starting  various  trains  of  influ- 
ence which  have  now  become  parts  of  our  histor}'. 
When  the  masonic  fraternity  was  most  popular,  he 
was  a  zealous  anti-mason.     When  anti-slavery  was 
most  generally  denounced,  he  was  an  active  abolition- 
ist.    It  was  often  his  lot  to  be  an  advocate  of  the 
weaker  party.     He  was  a  decided  Federalist  in  poli- 
tics, and  produced  a  great  excitement  by  some  of  his 
political  writings.     He  seldom  visited  his  parishion- 
en,  still  he  was  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  thehr 
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necalar  as  well  as  religious  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
authority  in  liis  parish,  faithful,  often  stern,  yet  be- 
loved.— It  is  as  an  author,  however,  that  he  has  exert- 
ed his  greatest  influence  on  the  churches.  He  pub- 
lished during  his  life  more  than  seven  thousand  copies 
of  nearly  two  hundred  sermons,  besides  four  elaborate 
dissertations  and  more  than  a  hundred  essays  for  the 
magazines  of  his  day.  He  must  have  preached  nearly 
or  quite  six  thousand  times,  and  at  his  death  a  part 
only  of  his  discourses  were  collected  and  published  in 
six  octavo  volumes ;  to  these  a  seventh  volume  was 
afterwards  added.  At  a  still  subsequent  period  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  sermons  was  published  in 
six  volumes.  The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  intro- 
duced with  a  memoir  by  his  son-in-law.  Rev.  Jacob 
Ide,  D.D.,  of  Med  way,  Mass. ;  the  second  edition  with 
a  memoir  by  £.  A.  Park,  of  Andover,  Mass. — ^He  be- 
gan to  study  in  1762 ;  he  ceased  to  preach  in  1827 : 
during  these  sixty-five  years  he  was  an  earnest,  pa- 
tient, and  singularly  methodical  applicant  to  books. 
During  ten  of  the  years  which  followed  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  active  pastorate  he  continued  to  l)e  an  as- 
siduous redder^  although  he  relaxed  his  habits  of  in- 
tense energetic  study.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  then, 
that  he  devoted  seventy-five  years  to  the  perusal  of 
books,  the  meditation  on  their  contents,  and  the  writ- 
ing on  themes  suggested  by  them.  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  spend  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  daily  in  his 
room  with  his  book  or  pen  in  hand.  He  had  a  place 
for  everything,  and  kept  everything  in  its  place.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  regular  in  all  his  habits, 
and,  although  he  took  no  physical  exercise,  he  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health  during  his  long  and  laborious 
life.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  punctuality,  pre- 
cision, definiteness,  and  sharpness  of  mind,  keen  analy- 
sis, self-swnsistenc}',  wit,  frankness,  honesty,  profound 
reverence  for  the  truth.  He  was  tenacious  of  old 
usages,  and  went  so  far  as  to  continue  to  wear  the  an- 
tique dress,  even  the  three-cornered  hat,  as  long  as  he 
appeared  in  public.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and 
formed  his  theological  system  with  rare  independence 
of  mind.  He  coincided  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  Newport,  more  nearly  than  with  any  pre- 
ceding divine.  A  sketch  of  his  theological  system 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  notice  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  he  considered 
himself  not  a  high,  nor  a  Uno^  but  a  contiiient  Calvinist; 
and,  so  far  as  his  speculations  were  novel,  they  were 
mainly  designed  to  make  the  Genevan  scheme  consist- 
ent with  itself.  On  one  Sabbath,  for  instance,  he  would 
use  so  bold  language  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
decrees  as  might  induce  some  to  call  him  a  Fatalist ; 
and  on  a  following  Sabbath  he  would  use  so  bold 
language  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of  fl'ee-will  as 
might  induce  some  to  call  him  a  Pelagian ;  and  on  a 
third  Sabbath  he  would  employ  his  ingenuity  in  recon- 
ciling his  statements  on  the  agency  of  God  with  his 
statements  on  the  free  agency  of  man.  This  ingenui- 
ty in  harmonizing  such  views  as  are  often  pronounced 
irreconcilable,  was  a  main  source  of  the  interest  excit- 
ed in  him. — Dr.  Emmons  died  on  the  2dd  of  September, 
1840,  at  the  ago  of  ninety-five  years  and  five  months. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  a  surprising  deg^e  until 
his  death,  and  few  men  have  ever  left  the  world  with  a 
more  unfaltering  and  solid  fitith  in  Christ. — In  1775  he 
was  married  to  his  first  wife,  who,  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, died  in  1778.  In  1779  he  was  married  to  his  sec- 
ond wife,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
survived  him.  She  was  the  step-daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  thus  he  became 
the  brother-in-law  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  New  bury  port, 
Mass.,  Rev.  Dr.  Austin,  president  of  Burlington  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Riddel, 
four  strong  Hopkinsian  divines.  In  1831,  when  he  was 
eighty-six  years  of  afce,  he  was  married  to  his  third 
wife,  the  widow  of  his  former  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Sutton,  Mass.    (£.A.P.) 


Em'mor  ('R/i/iop  v.  r.  'EfAfiiap),  a  Griecized  form 
I  (Acts  vii,  16)  of  the  name  of  Hamor  (q.  v.),  the  father 
of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv,  2). 

Bmperor  (Lat.  imperaloTy  general),  a  title  common 
(in  its  Lat.  form)  to  all  governors  who  had  paramount 
jurisdiction  within  a  given  province  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
Clan,  AtUiq.  s.  v.  Imperium),  but  technically  assumed 
as  a  prsBnomen  first  by  Julius  Cassar  (Sueton.  Jul.  76), 
as  affecting  supreme  power,  and  historically  attributed 
to  bis  successors,  the  heads  of  the  so-styled  Roman 
Empire  (q.  v.).  They  were  also  designated  as  Cje- 
SAR  (q.  v.).  We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  them 
as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  character  of  persecutors  or  patrons.  See  Persb- 
cuTioN.  (See  Baldwin,  Edkta  vett.prmcipwn  Roman, 
de  Christianity  Hal.  1727  [also  in  Heineccii  Jtaritpr. 
Bom,  i,  1874  sq.] ;  Clause,  De  Bomanorum  imperatori. 
bus  htereticis,  Ziz.  1674;  Hebenstreit,  i)e  jsrimif  Chris- 
tianit  imperatoribvt^  Jen.  1702;  Heineccius,  De  mini*- 
trie  Caaarum  Ckristianu^  Hal.  1712 ;  also  Hirt,  De  im- 
peratortttn  ante  Constant,  erga  Christianos  favore^  Jen. 
17o8 ;  Koepke,  De  statu  Christianorum  sub  impp.  BeroL 
1828). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, with  their  respective  dates  of  accession.  See 
each  name  of  ecclesiastical  interest  in  its  alphabetical 
place. 
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Augustus. 

p 

Tiberias. 

Cnlignla. 

Claudiufl  L 

Nero. 

Galba. 

Otho. 

VitellluB. 

VeKpuian. 

Tltun. 

Domitlan. 

Nerva. 

Trajan. 

Hadrian. 

AntoninuB. 

M.  AureliuB. 

LucinaVerus. 

Conunodoa. 

Pertioax. 

Julian. 

Niger. 

Sevcrua. 

Caracalla. 

GeU. 

Macrinaa. 

Elagmbalua. 

Alexander. 

Maximin  L 

Gordian. 

Maximua. 

BalbinuB. 

GordiaD,JuD. 

Philip. 

Deciiia. 

Galln*. 

Voliuian. 

^milian. 

Valerian. 

Gallienua. 

Claudiua  11. 

gaintillua. 

Aurelian. 

Tadtua. 

Florianus. 

Probua. 

Cams. 

CnrinuH. 

Numerianns. 

Diocletian. 

Maximian. 

Constantiua. 

GalcriuB. 

Valerius. 

Maximin  II. 

Constantliie. 

Licinius. 

Con^tantinei 

JUD. 

CoDPtantluB. 
( 'oTiRtans. 
Julian,  apoa- 
Ute. 


A.D. 

808.  Jovian. 

Western  Empire. 

364.  Valentinion  I. 
807.  G  rattan. 
876.  Valentiniaa  II. 
392.  TheodoBiuB  I. 
395.  Honoriuf. 
4^.  TheodoaiuB  IT.' 
42&  Valentinian 
III. 

456.  Petroaiua. 
455.  Avitufi. 

457.  MiOorian. 
401.  Libiua. 
467.  Anthemioa. 

472.  OlybriuB. 

473.  Glyceriua. 

474.  Juliua. 
476.  Bomuloa. 

Eastern  Empire. 

864.  Valena. 
87*^.  TheodoaiosT. 
395.  Arcadiuo. 
40a  Theodwlua  II. 
45a  Marcian. 
457.  I^  I. 
474.  Lea  II. 
474.  Zeno. 
491.  AnaBtafllua. 
518.  Juatln  I. 
527.  Justinian  T. 
.''>65.  Justin  II. 
578.  Tiberius  II. 
582.  Mauriciua. 
002.  Phocas. 
010.  HeradiuB  T. 
041.  CoDstantine  or 

HeraciluB  II. 
64t.  HeraeleonNB. 
641.  Constans  II. 
6U8.  Conctantlne 

IV. 
686.  Justinian  IF. 
095.  I^tContius. 
OrS.  AbolmaruBL 
704.  Juctininn  III. 
711.  Philippicus. 
718.  Anastasius  11. 

716.  Theodosiufllll. 

717.  I^  III. 

741.  Constantlne  V 
[Artavaadea], 
776.  I^  IV. 
780.  ConstantineVI. 
797.  Irene. 
802.  Nicephoms. 
811.  Siauracius. 
Sll.  MichRel  I. 
S13.  Leo  V. 
820.  Michael  II. 
S29.  Theopbliofl. 


I 


A.D. 

818.  Michael  III. 

867.  Basil  I. 

886.  I>eo  VI. 
r911.  Constantlne 
VIL 

911.  Alexander. 

919.  Romanus  I. 

944.  Constantlne 

VIII. 
^944.  Btephamia. 

959.  Roroanua  IL 

663.  Nioephorua 
IL 

9€9.  John  L 

969.  Basil  IL 

976.  Constantlne 

IX. 
1028.  KomannsIIL 
1034.  Michael  IV. 

1041.  Micliael  V. 

1042.  Zoe  and  The- 

odora. 
1042.  Constantlne 

X. 
1064.  Tlieodora. 
1(>66.  Michael  VL 
1(..'>7.  Isaac  I. 
1053.  Constantlne 

XL 
1067.  RomannalY. 
1071.  Michael  VIL 
1078.  Nicephoroa 

III. 
1081.  Alexia  I. 
Ills.  John  IL 
1143.  Manuel  I. 
1181.  Alexia  IL 
1188.  Andronicos 

1. 
11^.  Isaac  IL 
1195.  Alexia  IIL 

1203.  Alexia  IV. 

1204.  Alexia  V. 

Latin  Emperors  of 
ConstatUinople. 

1204.  Baldwin  L 
1206.  Henry. 
121T.  Peter. 

1221.  Robert. 
1228.  Baldwin  IL 

Oreek  Emperors  q/ 

1206.  Tlieodonu  L 

1222.  John  IIL 
1256.  Theodonis 

IL 
1269.  John  IV. 

1260.  Michael  VUL 

Greek  Emperors  <kf 
Cow^antinojtie. 

1261.  Michael  Vm 
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12831  Aodrooicas 

IL 
1»4  Mkhael  IX. 


A.D. 

1S32.  AndroDlcuB 
III. 
/1»41.  John  V. 
I  11347.  John  VL 


A.D. 

1384.  Manuel  IT. 
1425.  John  VI  r. 
1445.  C'onstontlue 
XIII. 


Emoxy,  John,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Metbodiat 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Queen  Anne  County, 
Murland,  April  11,1789.  After  completing  his  aca- 
demical education  at  Washington  College,  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  nineteen  years  of 
age.  His  greAt  ability  was  soon  manifest ;  he  came 
rapidly  into  practice,  and  had  every  prospect  of  early 
success.  But  he  had  passed  through  a  decided  religious 
experience  before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  soon 
after  decided,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  to 
enter  the  ministry.  In  1810  he  was  received  on  trial 
in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  soon  established  a  reputation  for 
pre-eminence  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  Christian 
minister.  From  1813  to  1824  he  filled  the  most  impor- 
tant pastoral  stations  in  the  Methodist  Connection  in 
America,  his  appointments  being  as  follows:  1811, 
Cambridge  Circnit;  1812,  Talbot  Circuit;  1813-14, 
Philadelphia  ;  1815,  Wilmington  ;  1816-17,  Union 
Chnrcb,  PhiladelphU ;  1818-19,  Washington ;  1820- 
21,  Annapolis ;  1822,  Hagerstown ;  1823,  Baltimore. 
In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Conference,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  ever>*  subsequent  General  Confer- 
ence until  bis  death,  except  that  of  1824.  In  1820  he 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  to  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  and  discharged  the  delicate  duties  of 
his  mission  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  churches. 
Fiom  1824  to  1832  he  was  book-agent  and  editor  for 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  New  York.  In  this 
post  his  rare  combination  of  intellectual  power  and  cuU 
tore  with  business  habits  was  pre-eminentiy  displayed. 
To  none  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  held  this  office 
is  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  more  indebted  for  its 
present  greatness  than  to  Dr.  Emory.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Bishop  Waugh,  **  The  two  great  objects  which 
Dr.  Emoxy  aimed  to  accomplish  were,  first,  the  extin- 
goishment  of  the  debts  due  from  the  concern,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  actual  sale  of  the  stock  on  hand,  and  especial- 
ly that  part  of  it  which  was  daily  depreciating,  because 
c^the  injuries  which  were  constantly  being  sustained 
by  it,  in  the  scattered  and  exposed  state  in  which  most 
of  it  was  found.  The  ability,  skill,  diligence,  and  per- 
teveraace  which  he  displayed  in  the  measures  devised 
by  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  have 
seldnn  been  equaled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed  by 
the  most  practiced  business  man.  His  success  was 
complete.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence he  had  canceled  all  the  obligations  of  the  institu- 
tion which  had  been  so  opportunely  intrusted  to  his  su- 
pervision. He  had  greatly  enlarged  the  annual  divi- 
dends to  an  increased  number  of  conferences.  He  had 
purchased  several  lots  of  ground  for  a  more  enlarged 
and  eligible  location  of  the  establishment,  and  had 
elected  a  large  four  story  brick  building  as  a  part  of 
the  improvements  intended  to  be  put  on  them,  for  the 
whole  of  which  he  had  paid.  It  was  his  high  honor, 
and  also  hb  enviable  satisfaction,  to  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  for  the  first  time,  that  its  Book  Con- 
cern was  no  longer  in  debf  He  originated  the 
"Publishing  Fund"  and  ''The  Methodist  Quarterly 
Beview,'*  and  abolished  entirely  the  sale  of  books  on 
commission. 

In  1832  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
^Nsoopal  Church,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  once, 
not  only  by  attending  the  annual  Conferences,  but  also 
hy  geaeral  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
He  was  especially  active  with  regard  to  education,  and 
had  a  large  share  in  the  organization  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege- In  addition  to  this,  he  drew  up  the  outline  of  a 
plan  for  an  education  society  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  he  designed  to  aid  ministers  and 
others  in  edacating  their  sons.     Soon  after  his  election 


to  the  episcopacy  Dr.  Emory  devised  a  course  of  study 
for  candidates  for  deacons*  and  elders'  orders,  in  which, 
with  his  usual  discretion,  he  did  not  hazard  everything 
by  attempting  too  much.  The  Troy  Conference  of 
1835  was  the  hist  which  lie  attended. '  On  the  16th  of 
December  in  that  vear  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage,  about  two  miles  from  his  own  house  (Reisters- 
town,  Md.),  at  seven  o'clock  A.M.,  and  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  evening  he  died. 

Bishop  Emory  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  large 
cultivation.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  accurate  and  pro- 
found ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  clear  and  convincing ; 
as  an  administrative  officer,  he  hardly  had  a  superior 
in  any  church.  As  a  controversial  writer,  he  w^s  dis- 
tinguished for  logical  directness  and  for  fairness  to  his 
adversaries.  In  1817  he  published  two  pamphlets  in 
reply  to  bishop  White's  Objections  offctuut  Personal  As- 
surance htf  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  1818,  another,  enti- 
tled The  Divinity  of  Christ  tfindicaied  against  the  CavUs 
of  Mr.  John  Wriffht.  The  period  from  1818  to  1880 
was  one  of  great  excitement  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  various  points  of  Church  polity,  and  in 
all  the  controversy  Dr.  Emory  bore  a  distinguished 
part.  A  large  part}'  wished  to  have  the  office  of  pre- 
siding elder  made  elective ;  he  fell  into  the  ranks  of 
that  pArty,  and,  at  the  General  Conference  of  1820,  he 
opposed  vigorously  a  theory  which  gave  the  bishops  a 
right  to  veto  the  acts  of  the  General  Conference.  In 
the  later  conferences  as  to  lay  representation  he  was 
the  principal  writer,  publishing,  in  1824,  The  Defence 
of  our  Fathers^  in  reply  to  A,  M^Caine,  a  very  vigorous 
and  powerfully  written  work.  After  his  death  there 
appeared  from  his  pen  The  Kpiscopal  Controversy  Re- 
vieiced  (New  York,  1838,  8vo),  edited  by  his  son,  Rob- 
ert Emory,  from  an  unpublished  nmnuscript ;  it  is  a 
luminous  sketch,  in  reply  to  bishop  Onderdonk's  Epis' 
copacy  tested  by  Scripture,  Most  of  the  original  articles 
in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view were  written  by  him. — Life  of  Bishop  Emory,  by 
his  eldest  son  (N.  Y.  1840,  8vo) ;  M'Clintock,  in  MeiL 
odist  Quarterly  Review^  1842,  p.  62  sq. ;  8prague,  A  n- 
na!s,  vii,  486 ;  Stevens,  History  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Churchy  vol.  iv. 

Bmory,  Robert,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 
eminent  Methodist  minister  and  scholar,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  29, 1814.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  his  father.  In  1827  he  entered  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1881 
with  the  highest  honors  and  medals  of  his  class.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  first  in  the  law 
school  of  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Baltimore.  In  1834  he 
was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there 
with  great  zeal.  In  1839  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  in  1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore 
city  station ;  and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  acting  pres- 
ident of  Dickinson  College,  during  the  absence  of  the 
president  (Dr.  Durbin).  In  18-14  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Carlisle  District ;  and  in  1845  he 
was  made  president  of  Dickinson  College.  In  the 
same  year  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Columbia  College.  In  1847  he  attended  the  session 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  at  London,  and  few 
of  the  delegates  made  a  greater  impression  upon  the 
bod}'.  His  health  showed  signs  of  failure  during  this 
year,  and  he  spent  the  winter  following  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  he  continued  to  decline,  and  on  his  re- 
turn homeward  he  died  in  Baltimore,  May  18,  1848. 
Dr.  Emor}'  was  one  of  those  rare  men  in  whom  the  hu- 
man faculties,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  seem  to  ap- 
proach perfection,  and  to  reach  almost  complete  har- 
mony of  action.  His  classical  scholarship  was  thor- 
ough and  accurate ;  his  mind  was  at  once  logical  and 
comprehensive,  and  his  general  culture  was  wide  and 
generous.     His  religious  experience  was,  in  many  re* 
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tpects,  similar  to  that  of  President  Edwards,  and  ripen- 
ed into  similar  fulness  and  serenity.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  luminous,  earnest,  and  successful.  As  a  college 
officer  he  was  seldom  rivaled.  *'Ilis  power  of  gov- 
ernment was  nnsarpassed:  he  seemed  bom  to  com- 
mand. In  him  prudence  and  independence  met  to 
form  that  rare  combination  so  essential  to  one  who 
rules.  This  remark  finds  its  illustration  and  proof  in 
his  government  of  the  college,  to  whose  interests  he 
devoted  so  much  of  his  brief  earthly  life.  While  he 
shrunk  from  no  responsibility  of  his  position,  he  was 
still  careful  to  maintain  that  position  by  devising  the 
best  means  to  meet  r^ponsibility.  Though  many 
felt  the  weight  of  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  yet  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  wielded  by  a  strong  man,  and  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  conciliated  esteem.  As  president  of 
the  college,  as  in  every  other  position,  he  rose  rapidly, 
both  before  the  public  and  in  the  college ;  and  the  last 
year  in  which  his  name  appeared  in  connection  with 
that  office  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  histor}'  of 
the  institution.  The  students  honored  him  even  to 
reverence,  and  regarded  him  as  standing  on  a  moral 
and  intellectual  eminence  toward  which  the  indolent 
and  unworthy  must  not  even  look,  and  to  which  the 
noblest  and  best  among  them  ought  eagerly  to  aspire." 
In  1841  he  published  A  lAft  of  the  Rev.  John  Emwry^ 
D.D.  (N.  Y.  8vo) ;  in  1843,  an  elaborate  Hitiory  of  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (N.  Y. 
12mo).  lie  left  unfinished  an  Anabasis  of  BtUier's 
Analogy^  which  was  completed  by  the  Kev.  G.  R. 
Crooks,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  Harpers,  1856,  8vo),  and  which  is 
the  best  analysis  of  the  AnaJogy  that  has  ever  appear- 
ed.— Minutes  of  Conferences^  1849;  Sprague,  Annais^ 
vii,828. 

EmotiOD  (emoreOy  to  move  out)  "  is  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  feeling.  Strictly  taken,  it  means  *a 
state  of  feeling  which,  while  it  does  not  spring  directly 
from  an  affection  of  body,  manifests  its  existence  and 
character  by  some  sensible  effect  upon  the  body.'  An 
emotion  differs  from  a  sensation  by  its  not  originating 
in  a  state  of  body ;  and  from  a  cognition,  by  its  being 
pleasurable  or  painful.  Emotions,  like  other  states  of 
feeling,  imply  knowledge.  Something  beautiful  or  de- 
formed, sublime  or  ridiculous,  is  known  and  contem- 
plated ;  and  on  the  contemplation  springs  up  the  ap- 
propriate feeling,  followed  by  the  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  or  attitude,  or  manner.  In 
themselves  considered,  emotions  can  scarcely  be  called 
springs  of  action.  *  The  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
taste,  do  not  lead  to  action,  but  terminate  in  delightful 
contemplation,  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  moral  sentiments,  to  which, 
in  some  points  of  view,  they  may  doubtless  be  likened' 
(Mackintosh,  Dissert,  p.  238).  Emotions  tend  rather, 
while  they  last,  to  fix  attention  on  the  objects  or  occur- 
rences which  have  excited  them.  In  many  instances, 
however,  emotions  are  succeeded  by  desires  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  objects  which  awaken  them,  or  to  re- 
move ourselves  from  the  presence  of  such  objects. 
AVhen  an  emotion  is  thus  succeeded  by  some  degree  of 
desire,  it  forms,  according  to  Lord  Kames,  a  passion, 
and  becomes,  according  to  its  nature,  a  powerful  and 
permanent  spring  of  action.  Emotions,  then,  are 
awakened  through  the  n^edium  of  the  intellect,  and 
are  varied  and  modified  by  the  conception  we  form  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  refer.  Emotions  manifest 
their  existence  and  character  by  sensible  effects  upon 
the  l>ody.  Emotions,  in  themselves  and  by  themselves, 
lead  to  quiescence  and  contemplation  rather  than  ac- 
tivity ;  but  they  combine  with  springs  of  action,  and 
give  to  them  a  character  and  a  coloring.  What  is 
said  to  be  done  from  surprise  or  shame  has  its  proper 
spring — the  surprise  or  shame  being  concomitant"  (Dr. 
Chalmen>,  Sketches  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  p. 
88). — Flemmg,  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  s.  v. 

Empedocles,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Agrigen- 


tum,  "distingubhedhimself  by  his  knowledge  ofnato* 
ral  history  and  medicine,  and  his  talents  for  philosoph- 
ical poetry.     It  is  generally  believed  that  he  perished 
in  the  crater  of  Jiltna.     Some  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  or  Archytas  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii,  54  sq.) ;  others,  of  Parmenides.     He  cannot 
have  been  an  immediate  scholar  of  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  Aristotle  (^Met.  i,  8)  represents  him  as  contemporary 
with,  but  younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  because  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  master  of  Gorgias.     His 
philosophy,  which  he  described  in  a  didactic  poem,  of 
which  only  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  com- 
bined the  elements  of  various  systems,  most  nearly 
approaching  that  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  but 
differing  from  the  latter,  principally,  1.  Inasmuch  as 
Empedocles  more  expressly  recognises  ybur  elements, 
earth,  water,  air,  and  fire:  these  elements  (compare 
his  system,  in  this  cespect,  with  that  of  Anaxagoras) 
he  affirmed  not  to  be  simple  in  their  nature,  and  as- 
signed the  roost  important  place  to  fire.     2.  Besides 
the  principle  of  concord  (jpikia'),  opposed  to  that  of  dis- 
cord (^viiKog)  (the  one  being  the  source  of  union  and 
good,  the  other  of  their  opposites),  he  admitted  into  his 
system  necessity  also,  to  explain  existing  phenomena. 
To  the  first  of  these  principles  he  attributed  the  origi- 
nal composition  of  the  elements.     The  material  world 
(jjfaXpoQ,  fiiyfia)  ho  believed,  as  a  whole,  to  be  divine, 
but  in  the  suhhtnar  portion  of  it  he  detected  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  evil  and  imperfection.     He  taught 
that  at  some  future  day  all  things  must  again  sink  into 
chaos.     He  advanced  a  subtle  and  scarcely  intelligible 
theory  of  the  active  and  passive  affections  of  things 
(comp.  Plato,  Menon.  ed.  Steph.  p.  76,  C.  D. ;  Arist.  De 
Gener.  ft  Corr,  i,  8;  Fragm,  ap.  Sturz.  v,  117),  and 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  world  as  presented  to 
our  senses  (jcoafiog  aiV^i/rd;),  and  that  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  type  of  it,  the  intellectual  world  (jcu<t- 
fiog  vorjrof:^.     He  looked  for  the  principle  of  life  ia 
fire,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Being  pervading  the  universe.     From  this  su- 
perior intelligence  he  believed  the  dttmones  to  emanate, 
to  whose  nature  the  human  soul  is  allied.     Man  is  a 
fallen  damon.     There  will  be  a  return  to  unity,  a  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  a  change  of  forms.     The  soul 
he  defined  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  the  four  ele- 
ments (because  cognition  depends  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  subject  and  object),  and  its  seat  he  pronounced 
to  be  principally  the  blood"  (Tenncmann,  Manual  Hist, 
Phil.  §  106).     Lewes  differs  from  all  other  historians 
respecting  the  place  occupied  by  Empedocles,  making 
his  system  to  include  elements  from  the  Pythagorean, 
Eleatic,  Heraclitic,  and  Anaxagorean  systems  (^History 
of  Philosophy,  Loud.  1867,  2  vols.  8vo,  i,  89  sq.).     See 
Sturz,  Empedocles  Agrigentinus,  De  Vita  et  Philosophia 
ejus  exposuit,  Carminum  Reliqvias  ex  AnUquis  Scriptoria 
bus  coUegit,  recensuit,  illustravit  Fr.  Guil.  Sturz  (Lips. 
1806,  8vo);  J.  G.  Neumanni  Progr,  de  Empedocle  Phu 
losopho  (Viteb.  1790,  fol.) ;  Lommatzsch,  Die  i^'eisheit 
des  Emped.  (Berlin,  1830) ;   Stein,  Emped.  Agrigent, 
fragtnenta  (Bonn,  1862) ;  Winnefeld,  Die  PhiUmpkie 
des  Emped.  (Rastadt,  1862);  Steinhart,  in  Ersch  und 
Grnber,  AVgem.  Encyhlop.  s.  v.  Empedocles. 

Empiricism,  Empiriam,  Ilmpiric.  Empiri- 
cism, in  its  primary  meaning,  signifies  the  method  or 
habit  of  judging  from  observation  or  trial ;  and  an  em^ 
piric  is  one  who  forms  his  conclusions  in  this  manner. 
Empiricism  may  thus  be  employed  to  denote  either  in- 
ductive reasoning,  in  which  observation  and  experi- 
ment furnish  the  data  for  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  reason,  or  that  unscientific  mode  of  procedure 
which  accepts  the  phenomena  as  they  are  observed, 
without  analysis  or  accurate  determination.  In  the 
former  case  the  term  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  and  is 
equivalent  to  experimental  science ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  this  is  its  ordinary  employ- 
ment. 

The  relation  of  experience  to  science,  and  to  art 
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dT  imctice,  Is  precisely  exhibited  by  Aristotle  in  the 
opening  diapter  of  bb  Metaphysics ;  but  the  peculiar 
terseness  of  the  Aristotelian  phraseology  renders  ex- 
pansion and  restatement  of  his  positions  necessar}-,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  modem  views. 

Art,  or  systematic  action,  is  founded  upon  observa- 
tion, but  upon  observation  reduced  to  tiieory,  or  to 
consonance  with  theory.  That  is  to  say,  observation 
fumislies  tlie  fiuts,  but  tiiey  must  be  co-ordinated  and 
interpreted  in  order  to  constitute  valid  knowledge  (sci- 
ence), or  a  reliable  rule  of  action  (art).  If  the  obser^ 
vations  be  indistinct  or  perplexed,  or  if  they  be  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  a  general  condu- 
skin,  or  if  a  general  conclusion  be  drawn  prematurely, 
the  indaction  is  deceptive,  and  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
sures passed  by  Lord  Bacon  upon  the  simple  enomenu 
tion  of  examples  (A^bo.  Orff,  i,  aph.  Ixix,  cv ;  Instaur, 
ScL  /a/,  torn,  ix,  p.  146 ;  Dutr,  Op.  p.  167,  ed.  Mon- 
tagu). The  true  nature  of  the  induction  required 
is  briefly  stated  by  Gampanella:  "  Inductio  est  argu- 
mentatio  a  partibus  sufficienter  enumeratis  ad  suum 
totum  universale."  What  is  a  sufficient  exposition 
of  the  particulars  may  be  learned  from  the  Second  Book 
rf  tke  Novum  Orffonon,  or  more  satisfactorily  from 
Whewell^s  PhUoa^piuf  of  the  Inductive  Scienca^  Comte*s 
PoHtieai  Pkilosopky,  and  MilPs  Loffic, 

When  the  observations  are  sufficiently  multiplied 
and  varied,  and  when  they  have  been  analyzed  and 
itifted  BO  as  to  eliminate  all  illusions,  and  everything 
which  does  not  bear  distinctly  upon  the  point  under 
consideration,  then  they  justify  a  definite  conclusion. 
This  is  the  *'  mullipluxUio  et  viademiatio  instantiarutn* 
so  streonously  urged  by  Lord  Bacon.  But,  even  in 
this  case,  the  general  experience  authorizes  a. universal 
conclusion  only  by  assuming  a  law  latent  under  each 
of  the  concordant  instances  by  wliich  all  are  governed. 
In  ^tabliahing  or  accepting  the  conclusion  there  Is 
need  for  the  introduction  of  a  purely  rational  element 
— ^if  none  other,  at  least  the  principle  that  nature  acts 
uniformly,  and  that  what  is  true  of  all  observed  in- 
stances is  true  of  all  similar  phenomena.  Thus  theory 
is  needed  to  permit  and  to  complete  induction,  or  infer- 
ence from  observation. 

This  accumulation,  collation,  and  appreciation  of  in- 
stances is  disregarded  by  undisciplined  and  impatient 
minds.  A  few  recurrences  loosely  noted,  or  a  single 
undigested  observation,  is  made  the  foundation  for  a 
universal  conclusion,  without  reference  to  any  rational 
principle.  The  designation  derived  from  experience 
and  inquiry  is  still  retained,  but,  in  consequence  of 
want  of  validity  in  the  process,  and  of  method,  relia- 
bility, and  rationality  in  the  corresponding  practice,  it 
receives  an  unfavorable  import,  and  empiricism  com- 
monly denotes  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  is  based 
upon  hasty  and  inadequate  observation,  and  which 
neglects  scientific  principle  and  scientific  precision. 

This  exposition  of  the  derivation  and  deflection  of 
the  meaning  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory' of  the  term.  In  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  be- 
fbie  Christ  a  revolution  in  medical  practice  was  inau- 
gurated- by  Philinus  of  Ck)s  and  Serapion  of  Alexan- 
dria. They  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  the  Dog- 
matl«ts,  and  repudiated  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Metliodists  of  treating  all  cases  of  disease  according  to 
fixed  theoretical  rules.  They  observed  the  symptoms 
of  disorders,  and  the  specific  effects  of  remedial  agents ; 
they  considered  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  patients  as 
affected  by  climates  and  localities ;  and  they  employed 
the  therapeutics  which  had  been  found  effectual  in 
analc^^os  instances.  They  recognised  three  Icinds  of 
experience :  chance,  experiment,  and  imitation,  l>ut  re- 
lied principally  upon  the  last,  which  is  a  sort  of  blind 
obsei  vation.  They  thus  introduced  into  medical  prac- 
tice the  whole  train  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  were 
in  consequence  designated  Empirics.  Tho  school  flour- 
ished for  nearly  five  centuries,  and  its  duration  attests 
its  merit  and  success.     It  had  started,  however,  with 


sundry  hazardous  hypotheses,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
Homoeopathy,  and  in  its  best  period  had  trusted  main* 
ly  to  disguised  analogies,  which  were  usually  obscure, 
and  too  often  delusive.  The  Empirics  rejected  for- 
mal science ;  they  contemned  theoretical  views  and 
rational  deductions,  and  thus  drifted  into  close  approx- 
imation to  the  Sceptics.  Their  original  doctrine  was 
an  extravagance  in  the  manner  of  its  assertion,  but  it 
was  a  wholesome  reaction  against  a  more  perilous  ex- 
cess. With  the  succession  of  generations,  however, 
their  cardinal  principle  of  depending  exclusively  on 
observation  was  pushed  so  far  as  to  engender  the  wild- 
est fantasies.  Hence  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  their  treatment  of  diseases.  It  was  thus  that  the 
term  Empiricism  received  the  opprobrious  signification 
which  is  habitually  attached  to  it.  The  meaning  of  a 
word  is  perpetuated  in  the  last  perversion  which  it  has 
received  from  popular  use. 

The  name  originating  in  this  way  in  the  schools  of 
medicine  was  readily  transferred  to  the  corresponding 
procedure  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Em- 
piricism is  opposed  to  science  in  the  same  way  that  a 
paralogism  is  opposed  to  a  syllogism :  it  is  the  abuse, 
or  the  imperfect  use  of  a  procedure  which  is  valid  when 
correctly  pursued.  It  is  confused  observation  devel- 
oped into  unreliable  induction.  But  the  distortion  of 
the  process,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the 
word  denoting  the  process,  evince  the  partial  agree- 
ment between  empiricism  and  scientific  reasoning.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  expedient  to  point  out  more  ex- 
plicitly the  relation  which  observation  and  experience 
bear  to  theory,  or  philosophical  reasoning. 

Science  is  the  systematic  co-ordination  of  observed 
facts,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  dependence  upon 
general  principles.  Observation  collects  particulars, 
which  should  be  compared  and  tested,  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate all  discrepsncies  and  all  accidental  agreements, 
and  to  disentangle  from  the  complex  phenomena  the 
single  point  of  positive  and  habitual  concordance. 
When  this  is  adequately  achieved,  the  regular  associ- 
stion  of  the  facts  under  consideration  is  established. 
This,  however,  provides  only  what  Bacon  designates 
axiomata  media — ^thcse  inductions  which  ascertain  the 
character  and  direct  connections  of  the  phenomena. 
A  further  generalization  is  required ;  these  intermedi- 
ate axioms  must  be  traced  to  precise  laws.  Such  is 
the  nature  and  procedure  of  strict  inductive  science, 
with  which  empiricism  is  more  immediately  contrast- 
ed, though  it  arose  originally  out  of  the  antagonism  to 
dogmatic  deduction.  The  empiric  disregards  these 
careful  comparisons  and  gradual  approximations,  and 
leaps  at  once  from  loosely-observed  data,  from  casual 
coincidences,  or  from  a  few  disconnected  instances  to 
a  general  conclusion.  He  has  no  principle  to  restrain 
him,  no  recognised  law  for  his  guidance.  From  the 
absence  of  all  certaint}',  and  the  consequent  liability 
to  error,  empiricism  has  oome  to  denote  rash  and  ig- 
norant generalization  leading  to  hazardous  and  unrea- 
soning applications. 

Another  important  point  demands  attention.  Cer- 
tain phenomena  are  so  complex  and  so  inapprehensible 
by  the  processes  of  rigid  observation,  comparison,  and 
experiment,^  that  they  scarcely  admit  of  rigorously  sci- 
entific treatment.  Moreover,  from  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity for  applying  the  methods  of  science,  and  from 
the  multiplicity  of  concurrent,  interacting,  and  irregu- 
larly varj'ing  influences  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  result,  scientific  induction  and  philosophical  deduc- 
tion fail  to  include  or  to  exclude  everything  which 
should  be  embraced  or  rejected.  The  subject  either 
does  not  yet  admit  of  scientific  treatment,  but  must  be 
governed  by  the  suggestions  of  unanafyzed  experi- 
ence, or  there  is  a  large  discordance  between  the  sci- 
entific conclusions  and  the  observed  facts.  In  these 
cases  the  indications  of  experience  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  procedure,  to  be  adopted,  must  be  in 
greater  or  less  measure  empiiicaL    Histoid',  politics, 
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BOcial  organization,  agricalture,  and  many  of  the  ap- 
plications of  physical  science  to  human  requirements 
demand,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  subordination 
of  scientiiic  results  to  obscrred  facts.  But  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  procedure  should  be  recognised ;  for  em- 
piricism, even  in  its  most  farorable  form,  is  tentative 
and  problematical,  because  it  is  the  renunciation  of  the 
guidance  of  the  reason,  and  the  acceptance  of  imper- 
fect or  imperfectly-digested  observation  for  the  pre- 
scriptions of  ascertained  and  immutable  law.  Em- 
piricism is  available  only  in  cotuimUi  casu  ;  and,  as  this 
exact  similitude  can  never  be  assured,  but  is  always 
precarious,  it  is  necessarily  attended  with  insecurity. 
If  the  conditions  or  concomitances  vary  so  as  to  mod- 
ify the  result,  it  is  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  The 
only  protection  in  changed  circumstances,  or  under 
novel  conditions,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  general  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  facts,  and  this  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained only  from  science,  inductive  or  deductive.  The- 
ory and  experience  have  distinct  but  associated  func- 
tions :  theory  is  the  abstract  rationale  of  the  phenom- 
ena ;  experience  is  their  undlscriminating  representa- 
tion :  theory  degenerates  into  rash  inexperience  when 
not  checked  by  careful  observation ;  experience  runs 
into  wild  and  pernicious  fantasies  when  not  illumina- 
ted by  speculative  discernment.  The  two  must  be 
combined  and  conciliated  in  order  to  afford  any  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  conclusions,  and 
the  procedure  founded  thereon.  If  they  be  separated, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  separated,  experi- 
ence is  valid  only  in  matters  of  mere  routine ;  theory 
or  science  is  always  required  under  novel  combina- 
tions. Theory,  unregulated  by  experience,  is  as  ar- 
bitrary nnd  capricious  as  experience  unenlightened 
by  reason,  and  misleads  hopelessly,  because  it  never 
awakens  any  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  error.  But 
theory,  which  systematizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
an  adequate  range  and  degree  of  observation,  furnishes 
guidance  under  all  changes  of  circumstance ;  while 
empiricism  only  misleads  and  betrays  in  every  case 
when  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  in  any  respect  from  a 
procedure  already  adopted  and  approved. 

Empiricism  is  thus  at  all  times  an  irrational  pro- 
cedure, though  it  may  furnish  a  practical  rule  within 
a  very  limited  sphere.  Theory  may  beguile,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  imperfect  constitution  or  rash  applica^ 
tion,  but  is  always  requbite  to  insure  the  recognition 
of  established  law,  and  obedience  to  the  immutable 
prescriptions  of  reason  in  the  individual  or  in  the  order 
of  creation.  An  empirical  procedure  may  often  be  in- 
dispensable, but,  when  most  necessary,  it  is  provisional 
only.  A  theoretical  procedure  may  be  demanded  be- 
fore adequate  experience  has  been  acquired,  but  this 
must  be  confirmed  or  reformed  by  the  observation  of 
facts.  It  is  only  when  theory  is  sustained  by  facts, 
and  facts  are  explained  by  theory,  that  knowledge  be- 
comes entirely  trustworthy.  Many  departments  of 
practical  knowledge  are  not  yet,  and  may  never  be, 
capable  of  thorough  scientific  organization.  In  these 
we  must  continue  to  be  guided  by  empirical  conclu- 
sions ;  but  they  are  received,  not  because  they  are  suf- 
ficient, but  because  nothing  better  is  attainable.  Em- 
piricism is,  therefore,  always  inadequate,  and  usually 
deceptive.     (G.  F.  H.) 

SxnB  Congrees,  a  meetiag  of  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Salz- 
burg, held  in  the  watering-place  of  Ems,  in  August, 
1786,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  rights  belonging 
to  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  of  opposing  the  exor- 
bitant demands  of  the  papal  nuncio.  The  agreement 
which  was  arrived  at,  and  which  consists  of  23  arti- 
cles, is  called  the  Ems  Pnnctation.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Germany,  as  well  aa  the  emperors,  had  long 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  endeavors  made  by  the  popes, 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  steadily  enlarge  the 
rights  of  papal  nuncios  and  legates  in  Germany  «t 


the  expense  of  the  bishops.  A  serious  conflict  was 
brought  on  by  the  elector  Karl  Theodor  of  Bavaria, 
who,  in  order  to  supersede  as  much  as  possible  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  other  princes  of  the  empire, 
such  as  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Cologne,  over 
his  subjects,  induced  the  Pope  to  appoint  a  papal  nun- 
cio at  the  court  of  Munich.  The  archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg in  1785  requested  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  as 
primate  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  to  avert  the 
new  danger  threatening  the  authority  of  the  archbish- 
ops. The  primate  remonstrated  in  Rome,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Eichstftdt 
and  Freising.  But  Pope  Pius  YI  declared  that  the 
new  nuncio  in  Munich,  Zoglio,  would  be  clothed  with 
the  same  authority  which  had  heretofore  been  exer- 
cised by  the  nuncio  in  Cologne.  The  archbishops  of 
Mentz  and  Salzburg  appealed  to  the  emperor  Joseph 
II  for  aid  against  this  encroachment  of  the  Pope  upon 
their  rights.  The  emperor  replied,  Oct.  12, 1785,  that 
the  Pope  would  at  once  be  notified  that  the  emperor 
would  never  allow  an  infringement  upon  the  diocesan 
rights  of  the  German  bishops.  Nevertheless,  the  new 
nuncio  Zoglio  made  his  appearance  in  Munich  in 
March,  1786;  informed  all  archbishops  and  bishops 
whose  dioceses  embraced  part  of  Bavaria  of  his  ar- 
rival ;  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  which  the  Pope 
claimed  for  his  nuncios;  and  even  appointed  a  sub- 
nuncio  at  Dtlsseldorf.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  re- 
monstrated against  these  proceedings  to  the  emper- 
or, and  the  latter  ordered  the  elector  Karl  Theodor  to 
forbid  the  nuncio  the  further  exercise  of  functions 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Mentz,  and  Salzburg 
forbade  their  subjects  to  receive  any  orders  from  the 
nuncios  of  Munich  and  Cologne.  In  order  to  organize 
a  combined  resistance  to  the  papal  encroachments,  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz  invited  the  archbuhops  of  Co- 
logne, Treves,  and  Salzburg  to  send  deputies  to  a  con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Ems.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  accordingly  the  Ems  congress  met  in  August, 
1786.  It  was  composed  of  the  assistant  bishop  Heimes, 
of  Mentz,  the  official  Beck,  of  Treves,  the  official  Von 
TautphsBus,  of  Cologne,  and  the  consistorial  councillor 
Bonike,  of  Salzburg.  These  deputies,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  agreed  upon  the  Ems  Pnnctation,  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  which  are  the  following :  1.  All  those 
papal  prerogatives  and  reservations  which  were  un- 
known in  the  first  centuries,  but  derived  from  tha 
pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  must  now  be  abandoned. 
2.  The  bishops,  having  received  from  Christ  the  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  the  persons  living  within  their 
dioceses  must  not  pass  over  their  immediate  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  in  order  to  have  recourse  to  Rome. 
No  exemptions  must  any  more  be  allowed  except 
such  as  have  been  confirmed  by  the  emperors.  The 
members  of  monastic  orders  are  forbidden  to  receive 
any  orders  from  their  generals,  or  any  superiors  living 
outside  of  Germany.  3.  As  the  bishops  have  the  pow- 
er to  grant  dispensations,  the  so-called  yacuAa/es  qtAnr- 
quenncUes  shall  no  longer  be  asked  from  the  papal 
court ;  and  the  bulls,  briefs,  and  rescripts  of  the  popes, 
as  well  as  all  the  declarations,  rescripts,  and  orders  of 
the  Roman  congregations,  shall  not  be  received  in  Gei^ 
many  without  their  expresis  recognition  by  the  bish- 
ops. 4.  The  nuncios  shall  have  no  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, but  shall  be  merely  ambassadors  of  the  Pope. 
The  Pnnctation,  signed  by  the  four  archbishops,  was 
sent  to  the  emperor  Joseph,  who  assured  the  archbishops 
of  his  assistance,  but  also  declared,  perhaps  influenced 
by  the  nuncio  Caprara  at  Vienna,  that  the  execution 
would  depend  upon  an  agreement  between  the  arch- 
bishop on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exempts,  the  suf- 
fragan bishops,  and  the  government  on  the  other. 
The  papal  party,  in  the  mean  while,  endeavored  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  the  bishops  against  the  four  arch- 
bishops, charging  the  latter  with  an  intention  of  ex- 
tending their  rights  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the 
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biahapa.  The  aicfabiBhop  of  Ments  was  in  particular 
chargied  nith  a  desire  to  establish  a  primatical  author- 
ity over  all  archbishops  and  bbhops  of  Germany. 
Anson  4  the  bishops  wlra  came  forward  to  attack  the 
Punctitioa,  those  of  Spires,  HiUesheim,  and  Wttrz- 
bttrg  were  prominent.  Soon  particular  interests  caused 
disagreement  among  the  signers  of  the  Punctatlon. 
The  archbishop  of  Hentz  approached  the  Pope  with 
a  request  to  have  baron  von  Dalberg  appointed  his 
cojdjutor ;  the  archbishop  of  Treves  (1787)  appealed  to 
Kome  for  a  renewal  of  the/aca/^es  qmnquennales  ;  and 
finally,  in  1789,  all  the  four  archbishops  declared  that 
they  desired  a  settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  that 
they  recognised  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  send  nuncios 
and  to  grant  dispensations.  The  literature  on  the 
CoDgiess  and  the  Ponctation  of  Eftis  is  very  copious. 
The  results  of  the  congress  were  at  once  publbhed  in 
the  work  Rendtaie  des  Emser  C<mgres»s  (Francf.  1787) 
[also  in  Die  neuettm  Grvndlagem  der  deuttch-kath.  Kir- 
ekm-Vtifastmtg,  Stnttgardt,  1821].  The  official  reply 
of  Bome  is  entitled  Re^^ondo  ad  Meiropoliianot  Moffunt. 
Trevw.  Colon,  et  SaUtb.  wper  Ntmtiaturis  (RomsB,  1789). 
See  also  Neudecker,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  iii,  784 ; 
llunch,(#e«eft.diei  Emter  Conffreaie$;  Pacca  (papal  nun- 
cio at  Cologne),  Hktor.  JkmkwurdigkeUen  (Augsburg, 
1832);  Stigloher,  Die  Erricktung  der  pnbstl.  NwUkUitr 
as  Miad^  mid  der  Emaer  Congrtu  (Ratisbon,  1866). 
(A.J.S.) 

Enuer,  Hiebomtxu8,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
and  one  of  the  most  violent  of  Luther's  opponents  in 
the  Kefonnation,  was  bom  at  Ulm  March  26, 1477. 
After  having  begun  his  studies  at  Tubingen,  he  went 
to  cfMitinue  them  at  Basle,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  jurisprudence,  theology,  and  Hebrew.  He  ac- 
oompaaied  cardinal  Raymond  de  Gurk,  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain  and  secretary,  through  Ger- 
many and  Italj  in  1600-1502.  Some  time  after>  he 
became  lecturer  at  Erfurt,  which  he  quitted  (1504)  to 
reside  at  the  University  of  Leipzic,  where  he  taught 
canonical  law.  About  the  same  time,  George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  took  him  as  his  private  secretary.  The 
daloe,  who  had  a  desire  to  procure  the  canonization  of 
bishop  Benno,  of  Meissen,  employed  Emser  to  visit  a 
number  of  convents,  especially  in  Bohemia,  to  collect 
information  concerning  Benno;  and  in  1510  sent  him 
to  Rome.  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  received  from 
the  duke  two  prebends,  at  Dresden  and  Meissen. 
About  this  time  he  also  appears  to  have  been  conse- 
crated a  priest.  His  recovery  ftom  a  severe  sickness 
he  aseribed  to  the  intercession  of  bishop  Benno,  and 
was  thereby  induced  to  write  a  eulogy  of  him  (Dim 
Benmmis  Vita,  Lips.  1512).  With  Luther,  whose  re- 
fcvmatory  xeal  had  already  begun  to  attract  attention, 
Emser  remained  on  good  terms  until  the  time  of  the 
Leipzig  disputation  (1519).  Luther  called  him  Enuer 
90iter  (pur  Emser),  and  was  kindly  received  by  Emser 
vbea  he  had  to  preach  before  duke  George  at  Dres- 
den. The  literary  controversy  between  Emser  and 
Lather  commenced  soon  after  the  Leipzic  disputation 
vith  a  letter  from  Emser  to  Dr.  Zack,  provost  at  Leit- 
meritz,  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Luther 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Bohemian  Hussites, 
and  an  intimation  was  given  that  Luther  was  ready  to 
abandon  his  re&rmatoiy  views.  As  Emser,  who  was 
descended  ftom  a  noble  fieimily,  used  in  this  letter  his 
escutcheon,  the  forepart  of  a  he-goat,  Luther  address- 
ed his  very  bitter  reply  to  the  *'  Wild-goat  Emser"  (ad 
Alffoeeroiem  DauermMfiit,  Wittenberg,  1519)«  and  in  his 
subsequent  writings  generally  called  him  ^Hhe  he- 
goat  of  Leipzic,"  or  **  He-goat  Emser."  In  his  reply, 
Emser  called  Luther's  theology  ^' novel  and  c^'nic," 
and  represented  Luther's  reformatory  labors  as  merely 
the  result  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Augustinian  monks 
agamat  the  Dominicans.  Emser  also  attacked  Carl- 
stadt,  Zwingle,  Pirkheimer,  and  other  reformers ;  was 
soon  joined  by  Eck,  and  thus  helped  to  kindle  a  vio- 
lent controversy  ail  through  Germany.     In  1520  Lu- 


ther burned  Eraser's  writings  along  with  the  papal 
bull  and  the  decretals.  As  Eraser's  works  were  al- 
most wholly  personal  invectives,  the  interest  in  them 
soon  ceased,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
they  are  of  little  significance.  As  duke  George  for- 
bade Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  Emser,  in  1527, 
published  another  German  translation  made  from  the 
Vulgate.  Emser  branded  Luther's  version  as  a  horri- 
ble corruption ;  but  at  present  even  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers  of  Germany  acknowledge  that  Emser's 
version  is  of  no  value,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Luther.  Emser  died  Nov. 
8,  1527,  where  and  how  is  not  known.  The  titles  of 
the  numerous  works  of  Emser  may  be  found  in  Wal- 
dau,  Nachrieklen  von  Enuer's  Leben  und  Schr'ft*m  (Ans- 
pach,  1783).  'See  Neudecker,  in  Herzog,  Reai-EncykL 
ui,  782 ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Birg.  Genir.  xvi,  17.     (A.  J.  S.) 

En-  (Heb.  l!yf»-,  'p?,  constr.  of  "pr,  a  fountain)^  a 
prefix  to  many  names  of  places  in  Heb.  (e.  g.  En-gedi, 
En-gammin,  En-dor,  En-liaddah,  En-hazor,  £n-harod, 
En-mishpah,  En-eglaim,  £n-sbemesh,  En-rogel,  £n- 
tannira  [Neh.  ii,  18],  En-tappuah) ;  all  so  called  from 
a  living  spring  in  the  vicinity ;  and  corresponding  to 
the  Arabic  prefix  Ain-  (Robinson,  Reaearcku^  iii,  225), 
in  which  language,  as  also  in  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopic, 
it  has  the  same  signification ;  in  two  instances  (Josh. 
xxi,  16 ;  Num.  xxxiv,  11)  it  stands  alone  as  the  name 
of  a  place  (q.  d. "  the  spring") ;  also  in  the  dual.  En  am 
(q.  v.),  and  plural  Anim  (q.  v.),  the  latter  likewise  in 
the  Aramaic  form  Enon  (q.  v.).     See  Ain. 

See  Enam. 


E'Dam  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha-Eynam\  B9*^?^, 
doubtless  a  contraction  for  C^S*^?!!,  fhe  two  springt; 
Sept  'Hvai/x  v.  r.  'Hvacifi  and  MaiaW,  Vulg.  Enaim)^ 
a  city  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah,  mentioned  between 
Tappuah  and  Jarmuth  (Josh,  xv,  84).  From  its  men- 
tion with  towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol  for  instance) 
which  are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnatb,  this  is 
very  probably  the  place  in  the  **  entrance"  of  which 
(perhaps  at  a  fork  of  the  road)  Tamar  sat  to  intercept 
her  father-in-law  on  his  way  to  Timnath  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
14),  (0^3'^?  *^09»  P^'i^ach  Egna'gim,  i.  e.  doorway  of 
Anotm,  or  the  douUe  spring;  Sept.  al  xvXac  AiVav, 
Vulg.  biviwn  iiineris,  A.Y.  *'an  open  place;"  comp. 
Reland,  PaUegt^  p.  761).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OiU}- 
moat.  s.y, 'Hvaifiy  Enaim)  state  that  it  was  '*  still  a 
village  Bethenlm  (BtBtvin)  near  the  terebinth ;"  mean- 
ing probably  '^Abraham's  oak,"  22  miles  S.  of  Jerusa- 
lem (i6.  f.  V.  'Af)Kitf,  Arbooh),  near  Hebron  (Robinson, 
Bet.  11, 448).  Scbwarz  in  like  manner  identifies  Enam 
with  **the  village  Beth-Aniy  distant  2^  English  miles 
from  Saafir"  (Palett.  p.  102);  meanmg  apparently 
Beii-Anur,  which  is  laid  down  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map 
at  that  distance  S.W.  of  Bir  es-Zafaraneh,  in  the  re- 
gion N.E.  of  Hebron.  But  this  site  is  appropriated  to 
Betb-anoth  (q.  v.),  with  which  the  similarity'  of  names 
has  doubtless  caused  these  authors  to  confuse  Enam. 
The  place  in  question  lay  in  the  group  of  cities  situated 
N.W.  of  Hebron,  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Keil,  Comment,  on  Joth,  in  loc.).  It  is  perhaps  the 
present  Deir  el-Butm,  with  a  well  adjoining,  laid  down 
l)y  Van  de  Velde  (M(y9)  a  little  beyond  Deir  Dubban, 
N.  of  Eleutheropolis. 

B'nan  (Heb.  £gnan\  13'^?,  bom  at  a  fountain,  q. 
d.fontctnut;  Sept.  AiVav),  the  father  of  Ahira,  which 
latter  was  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  Ex- 
ode  (Num.  i,  16 ;  ii,  29 ;  vii,  78, 83 ;  x,  27).  B.C.  ante 
1657.     See  also  Hazar-Enan. 

Enas'ibus  ('Evdw/Soc,  Vulgate  EUasib),  given  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  84)  as  the  name  of  one  of  "  the  sons  of  Moani' 
who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile,  in 
place  of  the  Eliasuid  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra 
X,  86). 

Enceenia  (lyieaivia^.    (l.)  l^lien  heathen  temples 
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wero  converted  to  Christian  use,  thej  were  pnrifled  by 
a  solemn  dedication,  called  Enocema,  and  bj'  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  they  also  received  new  and  appropriate 
names  (Riddle,  i4fi/«^.  vi,  2).  (2.)  At  a  later  period  en- 
cania  denoted  festivals  kept  in  memory  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  churches.  In  the  church  of  Jemsalemf  built  by 
Constantine  to  the  honor  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  obseri'e  an  anniversary  festival  which  lasted 
eight  days,  during  which  divine  service  was  perform- 
ed. The  practice  was  soon  adopted  by  other  churches. 
In  England  the  first  Saxon  bishops  allowed  the  people 
liberty  on  the  annual  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  their 
churches,  to  build  themselves  booths  round  the  church, 
and  to  entertain  themselves  with  eating  and  drinking. 
In  German  such  a  feast  is  called  Kirchtreihf^  church- 
consecration,  whence  the  English  name  Chubch- 
WAKE.  The  ceremonies  and  solemnities  instituted  at 
Oxford  in  honor  of  founders  and  benefactors  of  col- 
leges arc  called  enasnto. — Bingham,  Orig,  Eccles,  bk. 
XX,  ch.  viii,  §  1.     See  Dedication. 

Encamp  (nSTl,  chanah\  to  declmey  e.  g.  of  the  day, 
Judg.  xix,  9,  i.  e.  evening ;  hence  to  *'  pitch"  a  tent. 
Gen.  xxvi,  17,  especially  to  ^'eonip"  down  at  night,  as 
often  rendered),  among  the  Hebrews,  primarily  de^ 
noted  the  resting  of  an  army  or  company  of  travelers 
at  night  (Exod.  xiii,  20 ;  Num.  i,  50 ;  comp.  Exod. 
xvi,  13;  Gen.  xxxii,  21),  and  hence  the  derivative 
noun  (nsnp,  machaneh',  camp^  once  n*i3n^,  macha- 
notk'^  2  kings  vi,  8)  is  applied  to  the  army  or  caravan 
when  on  its  march  (Exod.  xiv,  19 ;  Josh,  x,  6 ;  xi,  4 ; 
Gen.  xxxii,  7,  8).  See  Mahanaix.  Sometimes  the 
verb  refers  to  the  casual  arrangement  of  a  siege  (Psa. 
xxix,  3)  or  campaign  (1  Sam.  iv,  1),  and  occasionally 
it  is  extended  to  the  signification  of  a  permanent  abode 
(Isa.  xxix,  1).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  a  i'cii'nc'^,  and  their  encampments 
were  consequently  devoid  of  ull  the  appliances  of  more 
systematic  warfare.     See  War. 

1.  The  description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  on 
their  march  from  Egypt  (Num.  li,  iii),  supplies  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  on  the  subject :  what- 
ever else  may  be  gleaned  is  from  scattered  hints.  The 
tabernacle,  corresponding  to  the  chieftain^s  tent  of  an 
ordinary  encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centre ;  and 
around  and  facing  it  (Num.  ii,  1),  arranged  in  four 
grand  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  (but  not  necessarily  in  the  strict  quadrangu- 
lar form  usually  represented,  since  modem  Arab  cara- 
vans are  ranged  at  night  in.a  nearly  circular  manner), 
lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their  standards 
(Num.  i,  52;  ii,  2).  On  the  east  Uie  post  of  honor  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  round  its  standard 
rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon,  descendants 
of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On  the  south  lay  Keuben  and 
Simeon,  the  representatives  of  Leah,  and  the  children 
of  Gad,  the  son  of  her  handmaid.  Rachel's  descend- 
ants were  encamped  on  the  western  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephralm.  To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and 
Benjamin,  allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v,  14,  and  Psa. 
Ixxx,  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Napthali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of  Ash- 
er.  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  encamped 
around  their  standards,  each  according  to  the  ensign 
of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the  centre,  round  the 
tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard  but  the  cloudy  or 
fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it,  were  the  tents  of  the 
priests  and  Invites.  The  former,  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  at  their  head,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern 
side.  On  the  south  were  the  Kohathites.  who  had 
charge  of  the  ark,  the  table  of  shew  bread,  the  altars 
and  vessels  of  the  sanctuar}'.  The  Gershonites  were 
on  the  west,  and  when  on  the  march  carried  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  lighter  furniture ;  while  the  Merarites, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  north,  had  charge  of  its 
heavier  appurtenances.     The  order  of  encampment 


was  preserved  on  the  march  (Num.  ii,  17),  the  signal 
for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trum- 
pets (Num.  X,  5).  The  detaib  of  this  account  supply 
Prof,  filnnt  with  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  un- 
designed coincidences  of  the  books  of  Mofies  (JJndes, 
Comcid.  p.  75-<86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encampment 
no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates  (Exod.  xxxii,  26, 
27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  camp.  This  was  evi- 
dently the  case  in  the  camp  of  the  Levitea  (comp.  1 
Chron.  ix,  18,  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving 
the  health  of  the  vast  multitude,  and  the  purity  of  the 
camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (Num.  v,  8 ;  Deut. 
xxiii,  14).  With  this  object  the  dead  were  buried 
without  the  camp  (Lev.  x^  4, 5) ;  lepers  were  excluded 
till  their  leprosy  departed  from  them  (Lev.  xiii,  46 ; 
xiv,  8 ;  Num.  xU,  14, 15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited 
with  loathsome  diseases  (Lev.  xiv,  8).  All  who  were 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were 
slain  in  battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for 
seven  days  (Num.  xxxi,  19).  Captives  taken  in  war 
were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside  (Num. 
xxxi,  19 ;  Josh,  vi,  28).  The  ashes  from  the  sacrifices 
were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  an  appointed 
place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was  removed  (Deut. 
xxiii,  10, 12),  and  where  the  entrails,  skins,  horns,  etc., 
and  all  that  was  not  offered  in  sacrifice,  were  burnt 
(Lev.  iv,  11, 12 ;  vi,  11 ;  viii,  17). 

The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without  the 
camp  (Lev.  xxiv,  14 ;  Num.  xv,  85,  86 ;  Josh,  vii,  24), 
as  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bullock  for  the  sin- 
offering  (I^v.  iv,  12).  These  circumstances  combined 
explain  Heb.  xiii,  12,  and  John  xix,  17, 20. 

2.  The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The  tem- 
ple, so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still  *'the 
camp  of  Jehovah"  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  2;  ccmp.  Psalm 
Ixxviii,  28) ;  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  David 
were  **  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God"  (1  Chron. 
xil22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  select- 
ed for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were  on  a  hill 
or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible  pass  (Judg.  vii, 
18).  So,  in  Judg.  x,  17,  the  Ammonites  encamped  in 
Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched  in  Mizpeh.  The  very 
names  are  significant.  The  camps  of  Saul  and  the 
Philistines  were  alternately  in  Giteah,  the  '*  height" 
of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass  of  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
2,  8, 16,  28).  When  Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel, 
the  contending  armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii,  8) ;  and  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  moun- 
tain was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitched 
in  Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  of  the  Midianitea 
in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the  night 
surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  consequent 
discomfiture  (Judg.  vi,  88;  vii,  8,  12).  But  another 
important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a  position  for  a 
camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water ;  hence  it  is  found 
that  in  most  instances  camps  were  pitched  near  a 
Fpring  or  well  (Judg.  vii,  8 ;  1  Mace,  ix,  88).  The  Is- 
raelites at  Mount  Gilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in 
Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1),  while  the  Philistines  encamp- 
ed at  Aphek,  the  name  of  which  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  stream  of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  &vorite  place  of  encampment  (1  Sam.  iv,  ]  ; 
1  Kings  XX,  26;  2  Kings  xiii,  17).  In  his  pursuit  of 
the  Amalekites  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Besor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp  fur- 
niture (1  Sam.  XXX,  9).  One  of  Joshua's  decisive  en- 
gagements with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  fought  at 
the  waters  of  Merom,  where  he  surprised  the  confeder- 
ate camp  (Josh,  xi,  5, 7 ;  comp.  Judg.  v,  19,  21).    Gido- 
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OD,  befon  itUcking  the  HidiinlCes,  eneunped  belida 
tk«  well  of  Hund  (JndE-  tU,  IX  and  it  W4a  to  draw 
wiM  tnm  the  well  at  Bethlehem  tb*t  David'i  three 
ndght}'  men  cot  their  nay  through  the  h<»t  of  the 
PhiUnbes  (2  Sam.  ixUi,  16). 

The  amp  wu  snrrousded  by  the  nsU'a,  magalah' 
(I  S»ni.  xTii,  20),  or  ^J?a,  magal'  (1  Sam'.  xutI,  S,  7), 
■hiFh  Bome.  md  ThenLus  among  them,  expUia  ea  an 
eiKhworiilhniwii  Dp  round  the  eacampment,  othen  as 
the  burier  formed  b;  the  baggat^wagoni.  The  ety- 
DddgT  of  the  word  pomts  merelT  to  the  eircuUr  ihapa 
ef  tbe  mdosnre  formed  by  the  tenia  of  the  »oldlera 
jnlcbed  around  their  chief,  whose  ipeir  marked  his 
tsting-place  (1  Sam.  ixvi,  6,  7 ;  see  Tbonuon,  Land 
vi  Boot,  ii.  20  sq.).  and  it  mlsht  with  propriety  bo 

cunp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  Wo  know  that,  in  the 
cue  of  a  negfi,  the  attacking  arniy,  if  potaible,  aur- 
rannded  the  place  attacked  (I  Hate,  xiii,  48),  and  drew 
■lioDtitalineof  circamvallation  (p;;^,da)rst',3  Kings 
DT,  I),  which  was  marked  by  a  hreaatwork  of  earth 
(me^.  nuailah',  Isa.  Ixii,  10;  'ib^b,  ioMa\\  Ezek. 
iii,i7[K];  comp.  Job  xii,  IS),  for  the  double  pur- 
IKse  of  preventing  tbe  escape  of  tbe  besieged  and  of 
F«i(ectnig  the  beeiegeis  from  their  sallies.  But  tbero 
wu  not  so  much  need  of  a  formal  intrench  men  t,  u 
bat  few  instances  oecar  hi  which  enga^ments  were 
bc^t  in  the  cmmps  themselves,  and  these  only  when 
the  attack  kss  made  at  nij-bt.  Gideon's  expedition 
a^iinst  the  Midianites  took  place  In  the  earlv  morning 
(Jedg.  vii,  19X  the  time  selected  by  3anl  for'hia  atUck 
upon  Nabaih  (1  Sam.  xi.ll),  and  by  David  for  aur- 
ptising  the  Amolekilea  (1  Sam.  xxx,  17  j  comp.  Judg. 
ii,  33).  To  guard  againat  these  night  attacks,  lenti- 
ueli  (:^l^^d,  ikonerim')  were  poeled  (Jndg.  vii,  20 ; 
1  Usee.  lii,  27)  niand  the  camp,  sad  tbe  neglect  of 
tkis  pmcantion  by  Zebah  and  Zaimiuina  prot«bly  led 
ta  their  capture  by  Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
tbeb-anny  (Jodg-  viJ,  19). 

Tbe  valley  which  separated  thi  hostile  campa  was 
genoally  selected  as  the  lighting ..  round  (rt-lb,  tadch', 
"the  hattle-fleld,"  1  Sam.  iv,  2 ;  xiv,  16 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
e),  epon  *faich  the  coolest  irai  decideJ,  and  hence  the 
talleya  of  Paleatinc  have  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  its  historr  (Josh.viii,  13;  Judg.  vi,33;  2  Sam.  v, 


S!;  vii],  IS,  etc.).    When  the  JighUng  men  went  forth 

to  the  place  of  marahalin;;(il3l;^,m(i(iraibiil',l  Sam. 
xrii.  20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii,  22;  xxx,  21).  The  beasts 
of  harden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs  (2 
IUDKSviI,10;  Zech.xiv,l&). 

The  nirr^,  matAa^'t  ta  movable  encampment,  i* 
,  diatingnlabed  from  the  3Xp,  nuMtab',  or  S"*!:,  (wtfiC 
(2  Satn.  xiiil,  14 ;  1  Cbron.  xi,  IS),  whicb  appears  to 
have  been  a  standing  camp,  like  those  which  Jehoaha- 
phat  eatabliahed  througbout  Judah  (2  Cbron.  xvii,  i), 
or  an  advanced  post  in  an  enemy's  country  (1  8aui.  xiii. 
17 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  6),  ttom  which  akirmishing  partiea 
made  their  predatory  excuraionsaod  ravaged  the  crops. 
It  was  in  reaistlng  one  of  these  expeditions  titat  Shaoi- 
mah  won  himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,12).  MackanA'a  still  brther  distinguiah- 
ed  from  ^^SQ,  miiteir',  "a  fortress"  or  "walled 
town"  (Norn.' x'ili,  19). 

Campa  left  behind  them  a  memonal  in  the  name  of 

selves  (comp.  Chaltr.  etc.,  thitn  the  Lat.cnsfm).  Ma- 
haneh-Ddn  (Judg.  xiii,  2o)  was  so  called  from  the  en- 
campment of  tbe  Diiniti<s  mentioned  in  Jadg.  xviii,  12. 
Tbe  more  important  camps  at  Gilgal  (Josh,  v,  10;  ix, 
6)  and  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii,  9 ;  Judg.  xxi,  IS,  19)  left  no 
such  impress ;  the  military  traditions  of  these  places 
were  eclipsed  by  tbe  greator  splendor  of  the  religioua 
associations  which  snrroDndad  them.  (See  Ker  Por- 
tor,  TraatU  n  Perria,  ii,  147  sq.,  800  sq. ;  Khodes,  Tmt. 
Vfe  and  Encampmtmt  ofAmia  n  mciail  and  modem 
Tiiitr;  Load.  18W.)— Smith,  s.  v. 

Among  the  Aadeut  Egyptians,  "the  Seld  eneamp> 
ment  was  either  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  with  a 
principal  entrance  in  ouc  of  Uie  faces,  and  near  the 
centre  waa  the  general's  tout  and  those  of  the  princi- 
pal officers.  The  gaaeral's  tent  was  sonietimes  anr- 
rounded  hy  a  double  rampart  or  foeae  inclosing  two 
distinct  areas,  tbe  outer  one  contjiining  three  tonts, 
proha>i]\  of  the  next  in  command,  or  of  the  officers  on 
tbe  Ftaif;  and  the  fcaards  slept  or  watch.^d  in  the  open 
air.  Othi'r  tents  were  pitched  outside  these  inclosurea; 
and  near  tbe  external  circuit  a  apace  was  set  apart  for 
feeding  horsee  and  beasta  of  burden,  and  another  for 
ranging  the  chariots  and  baggage.  It  waa  near  the 
general's  tent,  and  within  tbe  same  area,  that  tbe  al> 
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iars  of  the  gods,  or  whatever  related  to  religious  mat- 
ters, the  standards,  and  the  military  chest,  were  kept ; 
and  the  sacred  emblems  were  deposited  beneath  a  can- 
opy within  an  inclosure  similar  to  tliat  of  the  general's 
tent"  (Wilkinson,  i,  409,  abridgm.). 

Enchantment  stands  in  the  Anth.Yers.  as  the 
representative  of  several  Heb.  words :  usually  some 

form  of  urns,  nachash'  (2  Kings  xvii,  17;  xxi,  6;  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  G ;  Lev.  xix,  26 ;  Deut.  xviii,  10 ;  Num. 
xxiii,  23 ;  xxiv,  1),  literally  to  whiiper  a  spell,  hence 
to  practice  diiination  in  general ;  On^,  lachtuh'  (£c- 
cles.  X,  11).  of  cognate  form  and  signification,  especial- 
ly incantcUum;  hS^tb,  lut^  literally  to  miijffle  up,  hence  to 
use  magic  arts  (Exod.  vii,  11,  22;  viii,  7,  18);  135, 
anan\  literally  to  caver  with  a  cloud,  hence  to  practice 
sorcery  (Jer.  xxvii,  9) ;  and  *^3ri,  chabar\  to  Und,  i.  e. 
with  a  spell,  to  charm  (Isa.  xlvii,  9, 12).  The  follow- 
ing are  the  specific  forms  which  the  black  art  assumed 
among  the  Hebrews.    See  also  Amulet;  Divikation. 

1.  D'^ab,  latim\  or  n^'^TJb,  lehatim',  Exod.  vii,  11, 
22 ;  viii,  7 ;  Sept.  papfxaKiai  (Grotius  compares  the 
word  with  the  Greek  Xtrar) ;  secret  arts,  from  IS^ib,  to 

cover;  though  others  incorrectly  connect  it  with  13^^, 
(/  JLane^  or  the  glittering  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though 
it  implied  a  sort  of  dazzling  cheironomy  which  de- 
ceives spectators.  Several  versions  render  the  word 
by  "  whisperings,"  intusurraliones^  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  more  general  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various 
means  (some  of  them  no  doulit  of  a  quasi-scientific 
character)  by  which  the  £g}'ptian  cKartummim  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh.     See  Magician. 

2.  t3*^&^3)  hethajMmf;  Sept  ^p^axiiaiy  ^apfiaica 
(2  Kings  ix,  22;  Mic.  v,  12;  Nab.  iit,  4) ;  Vulg.  vene- 
ficiajmalejicia;  *'  maleficieartes,"  *'prtBstigise,"  *^mut- 
tercd  spell?."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by 
iiraoiSaij  inamicUiorUj  as  in  Isa.  xlvii,  9, 12.  The  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  certain  formuln  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to  evoke 
the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Satumal.  iii, 
9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (Jd.\  others  to  raise 
the  dead  (Maimon.  De  Idol,  xi,  15 ;  Senec.  (Edip.  547), 
or  bind  the  gods  (Stofioi  Oeurv)  and  men  (iGsch.  Fvr. 
331),  and  oven  influence  the  heavenly  bodies  (Ovid, 
Met.  vii,  207  sq. ;  xii,  263;  "Te  quoque  Luna  traho," 
Virg.  Ecf.  viii ;  yEn.  iv,  4«9 :  Hor.  Upod.  v,  45).  Tliey 
were  a  recognised  part  of  ancient  medicine,  even 
among  the  Jews,  who  regarded  certain  sentences  of 
the  law  as  efficacious  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used 
them  as  one  of  the  tive  chief  resources  of  pharmac}*' 
(Find.  Pr/fh.  iii,  8,  9 ;  Soph.  Aj,  582),  especially  in  ob- 
stetrics (Plat.  ThJeeet.  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases  (Ga- 
len, De  Sanitaf.  tuendd^  i,  8).  Homer  mentions  them 
as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  (Od.  xix,  456),  and 
Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  disjointed  limb  {De 
Re  Rust.  160;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii,  2).  The  be- 
lief in  charms  is  still  all  but  universal  in  uncivilized 
nations ;  see  Lane's  Modem  £ffifpt,  i,.300, 806,  etc. ;  ii, 
177,  etc. ;  Becckman's  Voyoffe  to  Borneo^  ch.  ii ;  Merol- 
ler's  Congo  (in  Pinkerton's  Voyages^  xvi,  p.  221,  278) ; 
Hue's  China,  i,  223 ;  ii,  326 ;  Taylor's  New  Zealand,  and 
Livingstone's  Afrca,  passim,  etc. ;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  efficacious 
among  the  uneducated.  ■  See  Incantation. 

3.  D'^pnb,  lechashim'  (Eccl.  x,  11),  Sept.  xl/tBvpiOfioQy 
is  cs|)ecially  used  of  the  charming  of  serpents,  Jer.  viii, 
17  (comp.  Psa.  Iviii,  5 ;  Ecclus.  xii,  18;  Eccl.  x,  11;  Lu- 
can,  ix  ,891 — ^a  parallel  to  *'  cantando  rumpitur  anguis, " 
and  "Viperous  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov. 
Metam.  1.  c).  Maimonides  (De  Idol,  xi,  2)  expressly 
defines  an  enchanter  as  one  "who  uses  strange  and 
meaningless  words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly 
of  the  credulous.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one 
utter  the  words  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will  do 


no  harm**  (Carpzov,  Annot.  in  Godwgnum,  iv,  11).  An 
account  of  the  Marsi,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  is  given 
by  Augustine  (qd  Gen.  ix,  28),  and  of  the  Psylli  by  Ar- 
nobius  (ad  Nat,  ii,  82) ;  and  they  are  alluded  to^  by  a 
host  of  other  authorities  (Pliny,  vii,  2 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  Juli- 
an, H,  A .  i,  57 ;  Virg.  j€n.  vii,  750 ;  SU.  ItaL  viU,  496. 
They  were  called  'O^toOfwrrai).  The  secret  is  still 
understood  in  the  East  (Lane,  ii,  106).     See  Charm. 

4.  The  word  D'^dn^,  neckaskim\  is  used  of  the  cn- 
chantments  sought  by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv,  1).  It 
properly  alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has  a 
general  meaning  of  endeavoring  to  gain  omens  (Sept. 
tig  avvaPTTjtnif  roig  olittvots).     See  Soothsayer. 

5.  *l3n,  cheater,  is  used  for  magic  (Isa.  xlvii,  9, 12). 
It  means  generally  the  process  of  acquiring  power  over 
some  distant  object  or  person;  but  this  word  seems 
also  to  have  beon  sometimes  used  expressly  of  serpent 
charmers,  for  R.  Sol.  Jarchi,  on  Deut.  xvii,  11,  defines 
the  "ISH  Hllin  to  be  one  *'who  congregates  serpents 
and  scorpions  into  ono  place."     Sec  Maoic. 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  impof  ture  was  strict- 
ly forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix,  £6 ;  Isa.  xlvii,  9, 
etc.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  almost  impossi- 
ble (2  Kings  xvii,  17 ;  2  Chron,  xxxiii,  6),  and  we  find 
it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian  asra  (Acts  xiii,  6, 8; 
viii,  9,  11,  yorjTHa;  Gal.  v,  20;  Rev.  ix,  21).  See 
Witchcraft. 

The  chief  **  sacraments  dsmoniaca"  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  **  insane 
roots,"  like  the  henbane,  etc.  The  fancy  of  poets,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lists  of 
them  (Ovid  and  Hor.  /.  c. ;  Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  Act 
iv,  1 ;  Kirke  White's  GondoUne ;  Southey's  Curse  of 
Kehama,  cant,  iv,  etc.).— Smith,  s.  v.     Siee  Sorcery. 

Encinas.     See  Enzinas. 

Encolpium.     See  Reliquary. 

ZSncratiteB  (Eycparftc,  'Eycparirm,  Continentes), 
a  name  given  by  several  Church  fathers  (Ireneus, 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Theodoret) 
to  a  particular  Gnostic  sect,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  modem  Church  historians  (Neander, 
Ilase),  either  designates  collectively  several  Gnostic 
sects,  or,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  Gnostic  asceticism 
in  the  ancient  Church.  The  Encratites  condemned 
marriage,  forbade  the  eating  of  flesh  or  drinkmg  of 
wine,  and  used  even  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper  water  instead  of  wine,  on  which  account  they 
were  called  vSpowapaorarai,  aquarii.  They  were, 
in  genera],  representatives  of  the  Gnostic  asceticism 
based  upon  the  principle  of  Dualism,  in  opposition  to 
the  asceticism  of  the  Ebionites,  Montanists,  and  oth- 
ers which  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  fathers  who  regarded  the  Encratites  as  one 
sect  of  Gnostics,  called  Tatian  (q.  v.)  its  founder ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  there  were  Encratites  before  Tatian, 
and  that  subsequently  there  were  Encratites  who  in 
some  points  differed  from  Tatian.  Prominent  men 
among  the  Encratites  were,  besides  Tatian,  Satumi- 
nns,  Marcion,  Julianus,  Cassianus,  and  Severus,  who  is 
called  the  founder  of  a  particular  sect,  the  Severians, 
and  made  himself  known  as  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
apostle  Paul  and  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  In  the  12th 
century  the  name  of  the  Encratites  was  used,  together 
with  the  names  of  several  other  ancient  heresies,  to 
designate  and  condemn  the  Bogomiles.  See  Eusebius, 
Hist.  JSod.  iv,  29 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Bist.  (N.  Y.  3  vols.)  i, 
149,  282 ;  Mosheim,  Comment,  i,  482 ;  .Hasc,  Ch.  Bist, 
p.  64,  83 ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  CMactf,  p.  42 ;  Lanlner, 
Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  ii,  148  sq. ;  Schafl',  Ch.  Bist.  i, 
245;  Herzog,  Real-Encgld,  iv,  67;  Wctzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirch.-Lex,  iii,  576.     See  Saocophori  ;  Tatias. 

Encycllca,  Encyclical  Letters  (from  the  Gr. 
iyKVK\iog,  letters  which  have  to  go  the  rounds  of  a 
certain  number  of  meii — Uteres  encgdicte,  litera  ciVcv- 
lares),  in  the  ancient  Church,  letters  sent  by  bishops  to 
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all  the  churches  of  a  particnlAT  circuit.  At  present 
the  name  is  exdnsivelj  used  for  letters  addressed  by 
the  Pope  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
world.  In  the  encyclicals  the  Pope  lays  down  his 
views  of  the  general  wants  of  the  Churchf  or  of  some 
fiKvaiUng  demands  and  sentiments ;  he  warns  against 
dangerous  movements  within  the  Charch,  as  well  as 
Si^^ainst  dangers  threatening  the  Church  from  abroad. 
He  urges  the  bishops  to  be  watchful,  and  points  to  the 
proper  antidotes  for  existing  evils.  Among  modern 
encyclicals,  none  attracted  greater  attention  than  that 
issued  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  Dec,  1864,  against  modem 
dvaizataon.— Wetser  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  yi, 
510.    See  LrrsiLS  EsrcTCLicJEE.    (A.J.  S.) 

Encyclopedia  of  Theology,  a  branch  of  theo- 
logical science  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Its 
aims  are  to  furnish  (1)  a  sketch  of  the  different  branch- 
es  of  theology  in  their  organic  connection  and  relations 
with  each  other ;  showing  the  fitness  of  the  various 
branches  to  theological  science  as  a  whole,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  these  branches ;  and  (2)  a  plan 
of  theolo;dcal  study,  showing  the  order  in  which  the 
topics  should  be  taken  up,  and  indicating  the  best 
methods  of  study  and  necessary  Ixwks  and  helps  of 
ail  lunds.  This  second  branch,  including  the  practical 
applieatioii  of  encyclopedia,  is  generally  called  Meth- 
odology, and  the  whole  science  taken  together  is  called 
by  the  double  name  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology, 
Of  these,  Encyclopedia  i.s  the  objective  side,  the  out- 
line of  the  science  itself;  Methodology  is  the  subjective 
ckle,  haying  reference  to  the  work  of  the  student  of  the 
science. 

I.  HuUwry  of  ihs  Science.  —  In  form,  thb  branch 
of  science  is  modem.  When  theology  as  a  sci- 
ence was  in  its  infiBincy,  theological  encyclopedia  as 
science  was  impossible.  Bat  at  an  early  period 
helps  for  students  were  prepared.  Such  were  the 
treatise  by  Chrysustom,  IM  Sacerdado^  the  De  cfficiit 
mmetroTum  of  Ambrosiuo,  De  doctrina  ckristiana  of  Au- 
gostine,  and  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  the  latter,  Z>e 
dige^flina  sckoiarium,  attributed  to  Boethius  (f  525),  but 
probably  written  alter  his  time.  Cassiodorus  (f  562) 
wrote  De  fnatitutione  Divinantm  FMerartan,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  profitable  study  of  Scripture,  for  the  use  of 
monks.  In  the  7th  century  Isidor  of  Seville  wrote  a 
larger  work,  a  kind  of  general  encyclopedia,  wherein 
he  also  treats  of  theology,  Origwum  rioe  £fytnologiarum 
Hbr.  xar,  but  it  is  more  in  the  shape  of  pastoral  theolo- 
gy, as  is  the  De  ifutituUone  dericorwn  of  Rabanus  Man- 
ms  in  the  9th  century.  The  latter  contains,  however 
(vol.  ill),  a  sketch  of  the  different  branches  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  a  minister.  The  DidctsaiUon  (enuUHo 
dOcacaUcd)  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (f  1141)  comes  nearer 
to  the  chaiactur  of  a  theological  encj'clopedia — its  Ist, 
2d,  and  3d  books  treating  on  the  preparatory  studies, 
and  the  others,  4th  to  6th,  on  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
tare  and  the  study  of  the  fathers  (Liebner,  Hugo  r.  Si, 
Vktor,  p.  96).  In  the  13th  centur}^  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vaia  (t  1264),  in  his  Speculum  doctrtncUcj  gave  a  scien- 
tific exposition  of  several  subjects,  including  theology. 
After  these  we  find  the  writings  of  Nicolas  of  C16- 
manges  (Z>e  ttud^o  (keologico^  d'Acher}',  i,  473),  and  Jean 
Charlier  Gerson  (De  refortnatvme  theologiee,  and  Episto- 
Ise  dma  ad  Uudentes  CoUegU  Ncafarrm  Pariaientis,  qidd  et 
fttaUter  ttudere  dAeat  noma  theologim  auditor). 

But  the  real  origin  of  theological  encyclopedia  is  to 
he  fi»und  in  the  time  when  the  Reformation,  in  the 
IGth  century,  breaking  through  the  bonds  of  scholas- 
tic divinity,  brought  in  a  new  era  for  science,  particu- 
larly for  theology.  Erasmus  firat  led  the  way  in  the 
new  direction  by  his  Ratio  a,  methodm  compendia  per- 
ttmetydi  ad  veram  iheologiam  (1519-1522),  givinf;  to 
theological  studies  a  solid  philosophical  foundation, 
pmoiotiog  the  study  of  the  Scriptyres,  and  requiring 
from  the  theologian  a  knowledge  of  natural  sciences. 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  we  first 'find  Melancthon  giv- 
ing a  short  guide  to  theological  studies  in  his  Brevis 


ratio  diacendce  Theologim  (0pp.,  Bas.  1541,  Hi,  287). 
This  was  followed  by  a  work  uf  his  pupil,  Theobald 
Thamer,  Adhortatio  ad  (heologicB  studium  in  CLcademia 
Marburgentif  1543.  After  these  we  find  the  Orotio  de 
studio  theol.  rede  inchoando^  1577,  and  Regulx  itudio- 
rum  ecu  de  rations  ducendi  in  pradpuia  artibus  rede 
instituenda  (Lips.  1565),  both  by  David  Chytraus ;  the 
Consilium  de  theologia  studio  rede  constUuendo  (Nuremb. 
1565),  by  Hieronymus  Weller,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Luther ;  the  systematic  Afethodus  stitdii  iheologici  pub* 
lids  pralediombus  in  academia  Jenensi  a.  1617  exposita 
(1620, 1622, 1654),  by  John  Gerhard ;  as  also  the  works 
of  Jacob  Andrew,  De  Stud,  Sacr,  Litt.  (Lips.  1567) ; 
Nicholas  Selnocker  (XotaUo  de  Stud.  TheologicB  (Lips. 
1579);  andAhr.Ca[oy(lsagogeadTheologiam).  First 
!  in  the  list  of  encyclopedic  works  of  the  Reformed 
I  Church  stands  Bullinger^s  Ratio  studU  theologid^  and 
I  the  latter  part  of  Conrad  Gressner*s  Pandectarum  tmi- 
versaHum  Uber  ultimu$.  But  more  important  than  ei- 
ther of  those  is  the  work  of  Andreas  Gerhard  of  Ypem 
(Hyperius),  professor  at  Marburg  (f  1564),  Theologus, 
sen  de  ratione  studii  iheologid  (Basel,  1572,  1582),  in 
which  we  find  a  first  attempt  to  arrange  the  matter 
of  the  Encyclopedia^  dividing  it  into  different  depart- 
ments, exegetical,  dogmatical,  historical,  and  practical, 
though  the  exact  limits  of  each  were  not  yet  well  de- 
fined. The  writers  on  dogmatics  often  prefixed  an  en- 
cyclopedic essay  to  their  works,  as  did  J.  H.  Alsted 
in  his  Methodus  sacrosancUe  Theologice  (Hanov.  1623), 
which  contains  two  prefatory  books  on  the  study  of 
theolog}'.  From  the  school  of  Saumur  came  Steph. 
Gaussin's  Disseriaiiones  de  studii  iheologid  rations^  etc. 
(1678,  6th  ed.,  by  Rambach,  Hal.  1720).  Calixtus  (f 
1656)  wrote  a  copious  Apparatus  Theologicus  (Helmst, 
edited  by  his  son,  1661) ;  and  Spener  (f  1705)  gave 
acute  advice  and  discriminations  in  several  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

The  term  encyclopedia,  in  its  present  meaning,  we 
find  for  the  first  time  in  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Re^ 
formed  theologian  S.Mureinna,  PWmce  Unea  Encyclo- 
TMDiM  THEOLOoiCiE  (Hal.  Magd.  1764;  2d  ed.  1794). 
But  this,  like  all  the  works  heretofore  mentioned,  has 
now  only  a  historical  interest.  Herder's  Bri^fe  a,  d. 
Studium  d,  Theologie  (1785,  4  vols.)  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  now  of  value  in  this  field.  A  new  era  in  the 
history  of  theological  encyclopedia  was  inaugurated  by 
Schleiermacher  in  his  Darstellung  d.  iheologischen  Stu- 
diums  M.  Behufe  evnleitender  Vorlesungen  (Berlin,  1811); 
but  the  full  effect  of  the  book  was  not  felt  until  its  2d 
edition  appeared  in  1880,  although  Bertholdt  (Thed. 
Wissenschaftskunde,  Erlangen,  1821,  2  vols.),  Francke 
{Thed,  Encyehpcedie,  1819),  and  Danz  (Encydopcedie 
und  Methodologie,  Wein.  1832)  had  been  stimulated  and 
guided  by  Schleiermacher's  remarkable  sketch.  The 
powerful  grasp  of  the  whole  science,  and  the  lumi- 
nous statement  of  the  relations  of  all  the  parts,  given 
by  Schleiermacher,  give  his  Darstellung  the  foremost 
place  in  this  branch  of  science.  (There  b  an  English 
translation  by  Farrar,  not  very  well  done,  under  the 
tiUe  Briff  Outline  of  ike  Study  of  Theology,  Edinb. 
1850, 12mo).  Its  practical  fault  lies  in  the  divisions 
made  of  the  whole  science  (see  below).  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hagenbach's  Encydopcedie  u.  Methodologie 
d.  Theol,  Wissenschafien  (Leips.  1833,  8vo),  a  work  of 
great  practical  value,  which  has  nuuntained  its  posi- 
tion as  the  most  useful  manual  on  the  subject  (7th 
edition,  Leips.  1864,  8vo).  The  Encydopudie  d.  theol, 
Wissetuchaften  of  K.  Rosenkranz  (Halle,  1845)  is  thor- 
oughly speculative  and  Hegelian.  Harless's  Enry- 
dopadie  u,  Methodologie  (NOmb.  1837)  is  a  Lutheran 
work,  and  is  really  valuable  for  its  hiBtorical  sketch  of 
the  development  of  theolog}*  and  for  its  copious  liter- 
ature. The  Anleitung  z.  Studium  d.  christl.  Theologie 
of  Lobegott  Lange  (Jena,  1841)  advocates  Biblical  ra- 
tionalism. Pelt's  Theohgische  Encydopudie  (Hamb. 
1843,  8vo)  follows  Schleiermacher's  method  closely, 
but  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  work,  careful  in  state- 
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ment,  broad  in  range,  and  accnrate  in  literatare.  Hol- 
land has  produced  a  valuable  compendinm  in  Clarisaef 
EncyclopcedieB  Thtohgicoi  Epitome  (2d  edit.  Lugd.  Bat. 
3835,  8vo),  which  Iihs  a  copious  literatare,  especially 
full  in  reiference  to  English  books,  a  matter  in  which 
the  German  writers  on  the  subject  are  all  signally  de- 
li cient. 

Among  Roman  Catholic  books  in  this  field  are  to 
be  mentioned  Posse vin  us,  BibUoiheca  teiecta  de  ratione 
studiorum  (Colon.  1607) ;  EUies  du  Pin,  Mkhode  pour 
etwKer  la  tkeologie  (1716),  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. In  the  18th  century,  Denina  (1758),  Gerlwrt 
(1764),  Braun  (1777),  Brandmeier  (1783),  and  special- 
ly OberthUr,  labored  in  this  field.  The  influence  of 
the  later  Protestant  writers  is  manifest  in  such  works 
as  Drey,  Kune  Einl.  in  dot  Stud,  d,  Theologie  (Tttbing. 
1819);  Klee,  EncyldopoBdie  (Mainz,  1832);  Stonden- 
maier,  Encydopddie  der  tkeol.  Wistauchaften  cU*  Sytiem 
d.ffesammten  Theolg'e  (Mentz,  1884-1840);  Gengler, 
D.  Ideate  d.  Wigsenack'ifl.  o.  d.  Eneyclopddie  d,  Theologie 
(Bamb.  1834);  Buchner,  Enc.  u.  Method,  (Sulzb.  1887); 
A.  von  Sieger,  De  natura  fiiei  et  methodo  theologia  ad 
ecdena  cathoUcm  Theologos  (Monast.  1889). 

No  book  properly  to  be  called  Ency€iapedia  of  The- 
ology has  appeared  in  English,  and  no  book  is  more 
needed,  as  the  English  theological  literature  is  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  the  Germans.  (We  are  glad  to 
see,  as  this  article  goes  to  press,  1868,  an  Encydopedia 
and  Methodology  announced  as  in  preparation  by  Dr. 
H.  B.  Smith.)  But  there  are  many  excellent  remarks 
in  English  books  of  pastoral  theology  on  the  best  meth- 
ods of  study,  and  some  special  treatises  which  deserve 
notice.  Among  them  are  Dodwell,  Adinee  on  Theo- 
logical  Studies  (Lond.  1691) ;  Bennet,  Directions  for 
Studying  (Lond.  1727,  3d  edit.  8vo) ;  Cotton  Mather, 
Manuductio  in  Minigterium  (Boston,  1726, 12mo ;  re- 
published, with  additions,  as  Mather's  Student  and 
Preacher,  by  Byland  (Lond.  1781);  Mason,  Student 
and  Pastor  (Lond.  1755) ;  Marsh,  Cowte  ofljecturea  on 
Divinity  (Cambridge,  1809,  8vo),  which  gives  good 
practical  hint^,  and  also  attempts  an  encyclopaedic 
outline ;  Doddridge,  Ijectures  (Works,  Lond.*1880,  215 
sq.);  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student  (Lond.  4th  edit. 
1844),  contains  much  information  and  good  advice, 
but  is  destitute  of  scientific  form  or  spirit.  There  are 
many  compends,  such  as  Preston's  Theological  Man- 
ual (1850),  Smith's  Compendium  (1886),  etc.,  which  are 
superficial  sketches  of  theolog}*,  designed  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  cramming  rather  than  in  thorough  work. 
Many  good  hints  are  given  in  books  of  pastoral  the- 
olog}-, for  which  see  Practical  Theology.  There 
is  a  good  list  of  books  in  Lowndes's  British  Librarian^ 
p.  818  sq. 

II.  Method  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Method- 
ology.— 1.  Some  writers  hold  that  encyclopasdia  should 
be  treated  entirely  apart  from  methodolc^ry :  so  Kien- 
Icn,  Encydopedie  (Strasb.  1842),  confines  the  former  to 
the  exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  several  branch- 
es of  theology  to  the  science  as  a  whole;  making 
methodology  a  separate  work,  aiming,  not  to  set  forth 
the  science  at  all,  but  to  show  how  it  should  be  studied. 
This  view  is  correct,  if  encj'clopedia  be  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  not  merely  an  introductory  science, 
taking  the  beginner  by  the  band  at  the  portals  of  the- 
ology", and  showing  him  the  way  to  enter,  and  the  plan 
of  the  edifice,  but  also  as  forming  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  of  study,  in  which  all  the  branches  are  exhibit- 
ed  in  their  natural  relations  to  the  central  trunk.  But 
in  view  of  practical  use,  most  of  the  recent  writers 
blend  methodology  with  encyclopedia  in  one  connect- 
ed whole. 

2.  We  give  here  the  methods  of  the  chief  writers  on 
the  subject.  (1.)  Schleiermacher  (§  31)  divides  theol- 
ogy as  science  into  three  branches,  Philosophical,  His- 
torical, and  Practical.  PhilosopkiccU  theology  includes, 
1.  Apologetics ;  2.  Polemics.  Historical  theology-  in- 
cludes, 1.  Exegetics,  or  the  knowledge  of  primitive 


Christianity;  2.  Church  history,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  earthly  career  of  Christianity ;  3.  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  condition  of  Christianity  (a)  as  to  doctrine 
(Dogmatic  theology),  (5)  as  to  social  condition  and 
extension  (Ecclesiastical  statistics).  Procft'or/ theol- 
ogy includes,  1.  Church  service  (Liturgy,  Worship, 
Homiletics,  Pastoral  care) ;  2.  Chureh  government. 
(2.)  Haganbach  adopts  the  old  and  useful  division  of 
theology  into  four  parts,  Exegetical,  Historical,  Sys- 
tematic, and  Practical.  Exegetical  theology  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  as  the  primary  source 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  record  of  the  original 
facts  of  Christianity.  This  knowledge  presumes  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
requires  also  an  apparatus  (1)  of  criticism ;  (2)  of  hia- 
tory,  viz.  archaeology,  geography,  etc. ;  (3)  of  interpre- 
tation (Hermeneutics).  i?Mtoru:a/ theology  includes 
Bible-history  of  Old  and  New  Test.,  Biblical  theologi% 
Church  history.  Doctrine  history,  Patristics,  Symbol- 
ics, Arcbaology,  Statistics.  SystemcOic  theology  in- 
cludes Dogmatics,  Apologetics,  Polemics,  and  Ethics. 
Practical  theology  embraces  Catechetics,  Worship, 
Homiletics,  Pastoral  care,  Chureh  government. — Pelt 
gives  a  very  complete  outline  (founded  on  Schleier- 
macher's)  in  his  Encydopcsdie  (1843,  8vo),  which  he 
modifies  somewhat  in  his  article  Theologie,  in  Herzog's 
Recd-EncyUopddiey  xv,  748  (compare  also  his  article  in 
Studien  u.KriHken,  1849,  p.  27).— Godet  (Bulletin  Th^ 
ologique^  Paris,  1868,  art  i)  divides  theology  into,  1. 
Speculative,  or  the  knowledge  of  salvation ;  2.  Prac- 
tical, or  the  art  of  saving  men.  Under  the  first  be 
classes  Exegetical,  Systematic,  and  Historical  theolo- 
gy; under  the  second.  Ecclesiastical  economy.  Mis- 
sions, Apologetics  (compare  a  criticism  on  this  outline 
by  Pronier,  in  the  same  Journal,  May,  1868,  p.  76  sq.). 
Thomas  {Bullet,  Theol.  Sept.  1865)  proposes  to  anrange 
as  follows :  1.  Apologetics  (historical  and  philosophic- 
al) ;  2.  Historical  theology  (Biblical  sciences,  Chureh 
history.  Statistics) ;  8.  Systematic  theology-  (Dogmat- 
ics, Polemics,  Speculative  theology) ;  4.  Practical  the- 
ology (the  individual,  the  fkmil}',  the  nation,  civiliza- 
tion, the  Church,  (a)  as  to  its  base,  (6)  as  to  its  organ- 
ization, (c)  as  to  its  active  working. — Dr.  W.  F.  War- 
ren, of  tlie  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  gives  a  philo- 
sophical but  luminous  outline  in  Jahrbucherf  Deutsche 
Theologie,  1867,  p.  818,  as  follows :  1.  The  Chureh,  in  its 
origin  in  time  (History  of  the  sacred  writings ;  Bibli- 
cal doctrines :  Mosaic,  Jewish,  and  New  Test. ;  Bibli- 
cal Chureh  history ;  auxiliary  sciences :  philology, 
archfeolog^',  geography,  chronology,  etc.).  2.  The 
Church  in  its  development  in  time  (Literature,  His- 
tory of  doctrines.  System  of  Christian  doctrines,  Chureh 
histori',  Chureh  economy,  auxiliary  sciences,  with  Po- 
lemics as  a  concluding  discipline).  8.  The  Chureh  in 
its  consummation  (the  scientific  exposition  of  what 
the  Word  of  God  tells  us  concerning  the  fature  devel- 
opment and  final  consummation  of  the  Church).  In  a 
note  to  Dr.  Warren's  article  (p.  821),  Dr.  Wagenmann 
gives  another  outline,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

iMeratntre. — Besides  the  authon  already  cited,  see 
Tholuck's  Lectures  on  Encyclopedia,  translated  in  the 
Bibliofheca  Sacra,  vol.  l ;  Biblical  Repository,  edited  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  i,  613 ;  iv,  127 ;  Zyro,  in  Studien  u.KtU- 
iken,  1887,  p.  689  sq. ;  Shedd,  Essays,  Essay  i,  on  Meth- 
od and  Influence  of  Theological  Studies;  Vincent,  Du 
Protestantigme  en  France,  i,  814  sq.  (Paris,  1860, 12mo) ; 
Credner,  Preface  to  KUto's  Cyclopadia, 

Encyclopedia,  French,  and  the  Enctclopb- 
DiSTB.  The  Df'ctionnaire  Encyckpedique  was  a  publi- 
cation of  the  18th  century,  which  exerted  a  great  infln- 
ence  not  merely  on  general  science  and  literature,  but 
also  on  theolog}'  and  religion.  Its  full  title  is  Ency- 
clopidie  ou  DicHonnaire  raitonns  des  Sciences,  des  Arts, 
et  des  Metiers,  par  une  sociits  de  gens  de  Lettres ;  mis  en 
ordre  etpubHe  par  Diderot  ;  et  quant  a  la  partie  Maths- 
maiiquepar  D^Alemb^rt  (Par.  and  Amst.  1751-80,  85 
vols.  foL).    This  great  work  was  projected  by  Diderot 
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{q.  y,\  and  earned  through,  in  the  midst  of  difBcaltiefi, 
chiefly  bj  his  indomitable  industry  and  perseverance. 
The  name  of  D*  Alembert  (q.  t.)  added  lastre  to  the  puh- 
Hcation ;  and  these  two  called  to  their  aid  all  the  scepti- 
cal and  free-thinking  talent  of  France.    A  great  aim  of 
the  Encyclopedists  was  to  establish  what  they  called 
philosophy  instead  of  religion ;  and  the  higher  intellect 
of  France  seemed  to  become  thoroaghly  imbned  with 
their  views,  social,  moral,  and  political.     The  Enqfda- 
ptdia  was  a  product  of  the  same  causes  which  gener- 
ated the  Revolution,  but  the  publication' itself  doubt* 
less  greatly  hastened  the  catastrophe.    It  was  only 
one  stage  in  the  development  of  that  one-sided  realism 
which  commenced  with  Locke ;  expanded  into  the  de- 
ism of  England;  and,  crossing  over  to  France,  found 
a  powerfol  advocate  in  Condillac.     The  progress  of 
this  development  was  very  rapid.     Among  the  Ency- 
clopedists a  single  lifetime  produced  startling  changes. 
Diderot,  the  editor  and  leading  philosophicid  spurit  of 
the  EmcgeiopeditL,  "  was  at  first  only  a  doubter,  next 
he  became  a  deist,  lastly  an  atiieist.     In  the  first 
stage  he  only  translated  English  works,  and  even 
condemned  some  of  the  English  deists.     His  views 
seem  gradually  to  have  altered,  probably  under  the 
influence   of  Voltaire's  writings  and  of  the  infidel 
books  smuggled  into  France,  and  he  thenceforth  as- 
sumed a  tone  bolder  and  marked  by  positive  disbelief. 
Diderofs  atheism  b  a  still  farther  development  of  his 
onbeliefl     It  is  expressed  in  few  of  his  writings,  and 
presents  no  subject  of  interest  to  us,  save  that  it  seeks 
to  invalidate  the  arguments  for  the  being  of  God 
drawn  firom  final  causes"  (Farrar,  Critical  History  of 
Free  TJhvgkt,  p.  179).    D'Alembeit,  the  scientific  edi- 
tor of  the  Encyclopedia,  was  the  ^author  of  the  cele- 
brated Discours  Pr^ndnaire  des  EditeurSy  which  was 
issued  in  separate  form,  and  became  a  text-book  of 
infidelity  not  only  in  France,  but  slso  in  England. 
D'Alembert*8  reputation  in  the  department  of  science 
was  very  great  over  the  entire  continent  of  Europe, 
and  he  gave  to  the  Encyclopedia  its  high  scientiflc 
character  and  valne.     (See  Albmbert,  d\)    There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Encyclo- 
pedia proper  really  was  issued  in  the  interests  of  athe- 
ism.   Many  of  the  articles  are  entirely  Christian  in 
their  tone  and  spirit.     Others  are  as  decidedly  atheis- 
tic, while  the  Diecawrt  PreHimnaire  can  hardly  be  call- 
ed doobtfttl  as  to  its  character  and  aims.     The  true 
view  seems  to  be  that  the  Encyclopedists  endeavored 
clandestinely  to  accomplish  what  more  honest  infidels 
had  long  attempted  openly.    They  endeavored  to  un- 
dermine both  religion  and  the  state,  while  seeming  to 
l»  in  fiivor  of  them.    Voltaire  doubtless  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  coterie  which  furnished  the  articles  for  the 
EneydopeSa,  although  he  wrote  little  for  it  himself. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  was  the  educator  of  the 
Encyclopedists.    His  principles  are  too  well  known  to 
need  statement.  Helvetius  derived  his  philosophy  from 
Locke.     **  He  was  the  moralist  of  the  sensational  phi- 
losophy, one  who  applied  the  philosophy  of  Condillac 
to  morals.     His  philosophy  is  expressed  in  two  works : 
the  one  on  the  spirit,  the  other  on  man ;  the  former  a 
theoretical  view  of  human  nature,  the  latter  a  prac- 
tical view  of  education  and  society.    His  primary  po- 
ndon  is,  that  man  owes  all  his  superiority  over  ani- 
mals to  the  superior  organization  of  bis  body.     Pleas- 
ure is  the  only  good,  and  self-interest  the  true  ground 
of  morals,  and  the  frame-work  of  individual  and  politi- 
cal right"  (Farrar,  Hiatory  of  Free  Thouyht,  p.  180). 
Next  come  the  authors  of  the  Syttime  de  la  Nature,  a 
wortL  issued  by  the  encyclopedists.     It  has  been  at- 
tribntad  to  baron  d^Holbach,  his  tutor  Lagrange,  Di- 
derot, Grimm,  Helvetius,  and  Robinet.    It  was  doubt- 
less a  jomt  work,  and  expressed  tho  views  of  all  these 
men,  or  was  a  compromise  creed  to  which  they  could 
an  subscribe,  for  they  held  widely  different  opinions  in 
other  respects.    The  great  object  of  the  System  <fNa^ 
lure  was  to  banish  God  flrom  the  universe.    It  is  de- 


voted to  the  boldest  materialism.  "  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  matter  and  motion,  says  this  book.  Both 
are  inseparably  connected.  If  matter  is  at  rest,  it  is 
only  because  hindered  in  motion,  for  ih  its  essence  it  is 
not  a  dead  mass"  (Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy'). 
The  first  part  of  this  work  undertakes  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  mind ;  the  second  part  is  directed 
against  religion.  This  System  of  Nature  was  the  bold- 
est achievement  of  infidelity,  a  work  which  even  Vol- 
taire pronounced  '*  illogical  in  its  deductions,  absurd 
in  its  physics,  and  abominable  in  its  morality."  To 
those  already  named  we  may  add  Rousseau,  whose  Po^ 
litieal  Essay  became  the  text-book  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. He  did  for  the  state  what  the  others  had  done 
for  the  Church.  Such,  then,  were  the  views  of  those 
who  projected  and  carried  forward  the  Encyclopedia, 
If  in  the  Encyclopedia  itself  we  find  those  views  cover- 
ed up,  or  at  least  offset  by  thoroughly  Christian  ones, 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  they  were  concealed 
and  balanced  by  contrary  opinions  only  to  make  the 
Encyclopedia  acceptable  to  the  unthinking  masses  of 
the  French  nation.  The  fhct,  as  some  hold,  that  the 
French  nation  was  ripening  for  a  revolution  both  in 
Church  and  State,  and  would  have  rushed  into  such  a 
catastrophe  at  all  hazards,  proves  nothing  respecting 
the  motives  of  the  encyclopedists ;  and  the  terrible 
quickening  which  their  great  popular  work  gave  to  in- 
fidelity is  perhaps  the  best  test  by  which  to  judge  the 
purposes  of  its  authors. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Encyclopedia  itself,  and  its 
spirit  can  perhaps  bo  best  read  from  the  Discoura 
PrUindnaire,  D*Alembert  was  its  author,  although 
he  probably  secured  both  the  approval  and  assistance 
of  Diderot  in  its  form  and  contents.  The  object  of 
this  Diseours  is  to  set  forth  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing the  Encyclopedia,  and  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  sensationalism  of  Locke.  D*Alembert  declares 
that  "all  our  abstract  knowledge  may  be  reduced 
to  what  we  receive  through  our  senses.'*  Showing 
that  this  may  be  the  case,  he  thence  argues  that  it  is 
so.  Sensationo  are  the  only  things  about  which  he 
cannot  raise  a  doubt.  With  regard  to  ethics,  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  underlying  principle.  Our  ideas  of  good 
and  evil  "  arise  from  the  oppression  which,  by  nature, 
the  stronger  practices  upon  the  weaker,  and  the  latter 
bears  the  more  reluctantly  the  more  violent  it  is,  be- 
cause he  feels  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
snbmit  to  it;  the  evils  which  befall  us  through  the 
vices  of  our  fellow-men  lead  to  the  indirect  knowledge 
of  antagonistic  virtues."  These  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  philosophy  is  based.  And  yet  this  Diseours 
made  infidelity  more  popular  to  the  unthinking  masses 
'  than  the  writings  of  Locke,  Condillac,  Helvetius,  De  la 
Mettrie,  or  Holbach  had  done. 

Such  is  the  sensualistic  materialism  contained  in 
the  Diseours  Preltm>naire,  containing  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple that  we  feel  a  sense  of  oppression  onh'  because 
wc  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  submit  to  it.  And 
yet,  by  the  side  of  this,  in  the  same  Diseours,  we  find 
the  foilowing  statement:  *' Nothing,  therefore,  is  more 
necessar}'  than  a  revealed  religion,  which  instructs  us 
concerning  so  many  things.  Designed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  natural  knowledge,  it  shows  us  a  por- 
tion of  what  was  concealed  from  us ;  but  confines  it- 
self to  that  which  is  most  needful,  while  all  the  rest 
remains  forever  hidden.  A  few  points  of  faith,  and  a 
small  number  of  practical  precepts,  is  all  to  which  the 
revealed  religion  refers ;  yet,  thanks  to  the  light  which 
it  communicates  to  the  world,  since  then  the  people 
are  more  firm  and  decided  concerning  a  great  number 
of  interesting  questions  than  the  philosophers  of  any 
school  ever  were."  In  this  way  infidelity  and  relig- 
ion were  woven  into  the  same  system,  religion  beinir 
always  held  subordinate,  a  something  to  accomplish 
an  end  which  science  and  philosophy  could  not  quite 
reach.  This  being  once  admitted,  it  was  not  dlfiicult 
to  persuade  the  French  people  that,  when  philosophy 
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«OQld  accomplish  all  that  is  necessar}',  religion  might 
be  set  aside. 

In  the  body  of  the  Encyclopedia  itself,  manj  of  the 
articles  upon  religious  subjects  are  apparently  in  full 
sympathy  with  catholicity,  and  even  orthodoxy.  For 
instance,  the  article  *' Trinity*'  defends  the  orthodox 
dogma  from  attacks  of  Socinians,  Jews,  and  infidels 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  article  ^'Dieu*'  the  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God  are  ably  summed  up,  and  ob- 
jections are  refuted.  Quotations  are  made  ftt>m  Chris- 
tian authorities,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  seems  to 
have  been  in  ftill  sympathy  with  the  Cliristian  view 
of  the  subject.  The  existence  of  angels  and  devils  is 
recognised.  The  article  ^^Christianisme"  pronounces 
Christianity  the  only  true  revealed  religion,  and  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  recognised  as  divine. 
It  declares  that  the  severest  criticism  has  not  been 
able  to  invalidate  their  authenticity.  Season  and  phi- 
losophy must  accord  to  them  the  honor  of  setting  forth 
facts  bevond  their  reach.  The  hand  of  God  is  seen  in 
the  style  of  the  sacred  writings.  Articles  on  Protes- 
tantism condemn  severely  every  innovation  in  doc- 
trine, every  departure  from  the  established  creeds  of 
the  various  denominations.  The  errors  of  the  Romish 
Church  are  pointed  out  and  severely  castigated.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  these  articles  written  in  a 
spirit  of  hypocrisy.  Their  authors  doubtless  lield  the 
views  expressed.  The  fiu:t  that  they  did  does  not  in- 
validate the  opinion  that  the  Encyclopedia  was  secret- 
ly issued  in  the  interests  of  atheism.  Its  authors 
could  well  afford  to  give  Christian  men  a  voice  within 
its  pages,  when  there  was  so  much  to  counteract  all 
they  might  say.  It  was  not  that  Christianity  had  no 
advocates  in  the  Encyclopedia,  but  that  it  was  allowed 
only  a  feeble  defence,  and  was  often  defended  on  prin- 
ciples which  directly  tended  to  its  overthrow.  Its 
very  defenders,  in  many  cases,  were  its  worst  enemies, 
and  only  erected  fortifications  on  the  side  of  religion 
to  sho-w  how  easily  they  could  be  carried  by  infidelity. 
The  defence  is  made  chiefly  to  rest  on  eudsBnionisni. 
Christianity  should  be  upheld  because  it  brings  us 
more  good  than  any  other  system  of  religion.  What- 
ever system  is  most  advantageous  for  man  in  his 
worldlv  relations  is  the  system  to  which  he  should  ad- 
here.  Whenever  men  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
Christianity  fails  to  do  this,  then  it  must  be  set  aside. 
For  example,  in  the  article  *'  Christianisme,"  Christ  is 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  other  lawgivers,  his  only 
superiority  being  that,  while  they  kept  the  useful  in 
view,  he  aimed  at  the  true  as  well  as  the  useful. 
"  Though  he  set  forth,  as  its  first  object,  the  happiness 
of  another  life,  he  also  meant  it  to  make  us  happy  in 
this  world."  In  other  places  morality  is  preferred  to 
faith,  **  because  he  who  does  good  and  makes  himself 
useful  to  the  world  is  in  a  better  condition  tlirough 
morality  without  fieiith  than  through  faith  without  mo- 
rality." Theism  is  better  than  atheism,  because  it  is 
more  advantageous  for  nations  to  admit  the  existence 
of  God  than  to  reject  it. 

The  work  began  to  appear  in  1751,  and  was  con- 
cluded in  1765,  in  17  vols,  fol.,  besides  11  vols,  of  plates. 
A  supplement,  in  5  vols.,  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
1776-1777,  and  a  Table  analytique  ei  rauonnee  des 
matieres,  in  2  vols.,  at  Paris,  in  1780.  The  publica- 
tion was  stopped  two  or  three  times  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  last  volumes  were  distributed  private- 
ly, though  the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  purchasers. 
Diderot  himself  said  of  the  Encyclopedia  that  he  had 
had  "  neither  time  nor  means  of  being  particular  in 
the  choice  of  his  contributors,  among  whom  some 
were  excellent,  but  most  of  the  rest  were  very  in- 
ferior; moreover  the  contributors,  being  badly  paid, 
worked  carelessly ;  in  short,  it  was  a  patch- work  com- 
posed of  very  ill-sorted  materials,  some  masterpieces 
by  the  side  of  school-boys*  performances ;  and  there 
was  also  considerable  neglect  in  the  arrangement  of 
Che  articles,  and  especially  in  the  references."    In 


spite  of  all  its  defects,  the  Encydope^a  was  the  pride 
of  France,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  ver}'  able  produc- 
tion. 8ee  La  Porte,  siprit  de  V Encychpedie  (Paris, 
1768);  Voltaire,  Questions  sur  PEneydtptdie  (Paris, 
1770);  Van  Mildert,  BoyU  Lecture^  i,  878;  Kurtz, 
CSUfrc4  Hiitory,  ii,  286 ;  Farrar,  Hitl.  of  Free  Thought^ 
p.  166-178 ;  Tennem^nn,  Manual  Hist,  Philosophy,  p. 
878 ;  Schwegler,  Hist,  Philosophy,  translated  by  Seelye, 
p.  206;  Chamb^  Eneyclopatdia  ;  Herzog,  HeaUEncy 
Uop.  iv,  1 ;  Morell,  Hist,  PUL  p.  111.     (U.G.) 

Bnd  of  the  World.    See  Eschatoloot. 

Bn'-dOT  (Heh,  li^Dor^^i'ri  ):^,f<naUain  of  Dor, 
i.  e.  of  the  age,  1  Sam.  xxviii,  7,  Sept.  'Bvcwp  v.  r. 
'Atviufp;  but  defcctivelj*  ^'T  15  in  Josh,  xvii,  11, 
Sept.  ^upp  V.  r.  'Rv^wp;  and  "li^1~*|9  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii^ 
10  [11],  Sept.  'Atvdutp;  Josephus 'Erocupoi/,  Ant.  vi, 
14, 2),  a  place  which,  with  its  *^ daughter-towns"  (r*!:2), 
was  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  yet  possessed  liv 
Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  11).  This  was  the  case  with 
five  other  places  which  lay  pardy  in  Ashcr,  partly  in 
Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  district 
of  their  own,  called  **  the  three,  or  the  triple  Nej:heth''* 
(q.  v.).  The  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  the  C»- 
naanites  from  it  until  a  late  period.  Endor  was  long 
held  in  memor}'  by  the  Jewish  peofde  as  connected 
with  the  great  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  Sis- 
era  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  torrent 
Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the  hn^  host, 
but  it  was  empiiatically  to  Endor  that  the  tradition  of 
the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  attached  itself  (Psa.  Ixxxiii, 
9, 10).  Possibly  it  was  some  recollection  of  this,  some 
fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in  Endor,  which  drew 
the  unhappy  Saul  thither  (see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ii,  IGl)  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with 
an  enem}'  no  less  hateftxl  and  no  less  destructive  than 
the  Midianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  7).  Endor  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  was  known  to  £n- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  who  describe  it  (by  the  same  name, 
'XtvSii>p  and  'Ev^wp,  jEndor  and  Endor)  as  a  large  vil- 
lage  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  4  miles  S.  of 
Tabor  (Onomast,  s.  v.  'Afiv^iup,  J£ndor),  near  Nain  and 
Sc3^opolis  {ib,  s.  v.  'Hv^wp,  Endor).  It  was  recog^ 
nised  during  the  Crusades  (Brocardus,  c.  vi,  p.  176; 
Marin.  Sanut.  p.  248),  but  was  then  partially  lost  sight 
of  till  the  17th  century  (Doubdan,  p.  560 ;  Nau,  p.  632 ; 
Maundrell,  Apr.  19).  On  the  bleak  northern  slope  of 
Jebel  Duhy  (the  **  Little  Hermon"  of  travellers)  the 
name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  bnt  now 
deserted  village  (Burckhardt,  Trav.  p.  842 ;  Robinson, 
Res,  iii,  218;  Schwarz,  Palait,  p.  149).  The  rock  of 
the  mountain,  on  the  slope  of  which  Endur  stands,  is 
hollowed  into  caves,  one  of  which,  containing  a  littie 
fountain,  the  entrance  narrow,  between  rugged  rocks, 
and  partly  covered  with  a  fig-tree,  may  well  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de  Velde, 
NarraHve,  ii,  888).  The  distance  from  the  slopes  of 
Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  miles,  over  difficult  ground 
(Porter,  Handb.  ii,  858). 

E'neas.    See  ^neas. 

XSn-eg'laim  [many  En-egU/vnt]  (Heb.  Eyn  EgUa'^ 
yim,  ta^i-i?  "i*^?,  fountain  <f  two  cakes,  unless  for 
D^bafct  •j''5,  fountain  of  two  pools ;  Sept.  'EvayaXe//* 
V.  r.  EvayoXXci/i),  a  place  named  only  by  Ezekiel 
(xlviijlO),  apparentiy  as  on  the  Dead  Sea,  but  wheth- 
er near  to  or  far  from  Engedi,  on  the  west  or  east  aide 
of  the  sea,  it  is  impoffible  to  ascertain  from  the  text: 
"  The  fishers  shall  stand  upon  itfh>m  £n-gedi  even  to 
Ea-«glaim :  they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets.'* 
In  his  comment  on  the  passage,  Jerome  places  it  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Jordan.  M.  de  Saulcy  thinks  it  identical  with  Ain- 
Ajtah,  situated  towards  the  northern  point  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  (Narraike^  U 
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IBS).   Sea  Bbtb-hoolah.   En-eglaim  is  probably  an- 
other name  for  the  Eolaim  (q.  y.)  of  Isa.  xv,  8. 

Bnemes'sar  (*Evc/ic<nrapoc  and  'Eyifitmrdp)  ia  the 
name  under  which  Shaijcanesbr  (q.  v.)  appears  in 
the  book  of  Tobit  (i,  2, 18, 15, 16).  The  change  of  the 
name  is  a  comiption,  the  first  syllable  Shal  being 
dropped  (compare  the  Bnpaluasor  of  Abydenus,  which 
represents  JVabopolaasar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
SI  and  •  being  reversed.  The  author  of  Tobit  makes 
Eaemesear  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into  captivity  (i, 
i%  following  the  c^pporenl  narrative  of  the  boolc  of 
Kings  (2  Kings  zvU,  &-« ;  xviii,  9-11).  He  regards 
Sennacherib  not  only  as  hb  successor,  but  as  his  son 
(t,  15),  for  which  he  has  probably  no  authority  beyond 
his  own  speculations  upon  the  text  of  Scripture. — 
Smith,  8.  T.     See  Tobit. 

Ene'nius  {'Evtitrric  v.  r.  *EyrivioCt  Vulg.  Emmet- 
auu),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  returned 
from  captivity  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  8) ;  corre- 
sponding to  the  Nahamaxi  (q.  v.)  of  Nehemiah  (vil, 

7). 

Bnergici,  a  sect  in  Germany  in  the  l(kih  century, 
•0  called  because  they  held  that  the  Eucharist  was  the 
emergy  of  Jesus  Christ — not  his  body,  nor  a  represent- 
stion  thereof. — Buck,  Theol.  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

EnergnmenB  (tycpyovfuvot),  persons  pastetsedy 
and,  in  the  narrower  and  more  usual  sense,  persons 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  In  the  early  Church  such 
persons  constituted  a  distinct  class,  bearing  some  rela- 
tion to  the  catechumens  and  the  faithful,  but  differing 
from  them  in  this,  that  they  were  under  the  special 
care  of  exorcists,  while  they  took  part  in  some  of  the 
religmna  exercises  of  both  classes.  Catechumens  who 
becune  disordered  in  mind  during  their  term  of  pro- 
bation were  not  baptized  until  thoroughly  recovered, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness.  Should  Any  among  the 
baptized  become  thus  afflicted,  they  were  excluded 
from  the  Christian  assembly  during  the  worst  stages 
of  their  disease,  being  compelled  to  remain  in  the  area 
of  the  church.  From  this  circumstance  they  were 
called  x^^f^ofuvoi ,  exposed  to  the  weather.  When  par- 
tially recovered  they  were  permitted  to  join  in  public 
worship,  but  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
Lcwd's  Supper  till  they  were  properly  restored,  except 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death. — ^Bingham,  Oriff. 
EceL  bk«  ill,  ch.  iv,  §  6, 8. 

Zanfantiii,  Bastu^lexy  Prosper,  more  common- 
ly called  father  En&ntin,  one  of  the  founders  of  Saint 
Simoniam  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Paris  Feb.  8, 1796.  He 
received  bis  education  at  a  lyceum,  and  subsequently 
(1813)  at  the  Polytechnic  School.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial 
ponuits.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1825  Enfsn- 
tin  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Olinde  Bodri- 
gnez,  and  through  him  with  Saint  Simon,  who  con- 
verted him  to  his  theories  of  an  industrial  and  relig- 
iooa  reformation.  He  accepted  from  his  dying  master 
the  miaaion  to  spread  and  develop  his  doctrines.  The 
work  was  begun  with  the  establishment  of  a  jonmal 
called  Le  Producteur  (1825-26,  5  vols.),  which  closed 
its  career  with  the  celebrated  epitaph,  The  golden 
age,  which  a  blind  tradition  has  formerly  placed  in  the 
past,  is  still  before  us.  The  Liberal  party  at  first  saw 
in  this  periodical  the  ap|hlication  of  its  own  ideas  to  the 
material  order,  and  supported  it ;  but  the  support  was 
withdrawn  when  Benjamin  Constant  denounced  it  as 
theocratic.  In  1828  EnfSutin  had  about  a  dozen  oola^ 
boran,  among  whom  were  Blanqui,  Duveyrier,  Buchez 
(in  1848  pieaident  of  the  Constituent  Anembly),  and 
Ftteive.  The  rerolntion  of  1880  filled  Enfimtin  with 
enthnsisiatic  hopes.  He  signed,  on  the  dOth  of  July,  a 
pnctamation,  in  which  he  demanded  community  of 
goods,  abolition  of  inheritage,  and  the  emancipation  of 
womasu  He  organized  **  centres  of  action"  at  Tou- 
lonae,  Montpellier,  Lyons,  Metz,  and  Dijon ;  provided 
&r  vagnlar  preadung  at  Paris,  and  frequently  ad- 
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dressed  the  learned,  the  artists,  and  the  industrials. 
In  1830  he  secured  the  support  of  the  Globe  newspai)er. 
Soon  he  was  made  by  acclamation  (the  sacred  word 
was  acdanU)  one  of  the  supreme  fathers,  with  Bazard. 
The  two  chiefs  disagreed,  however,  on  one  important 
point:  Bazard  wiahed  to  pay  prominent  attention  to 
political  agitation,  while  Enfantin  occupied  himself 
only  with  ethics,  art,  religion,  and  social  reform.  He 
desired  first  of  all  to  regulate  individual  relations,  to 
emancipate  woman  and  the  pauper,  and  to  sanctify  the 
fiesh  by  labor  and  pleasure.  He  expected  to  obtain 
control  of  society  by  dispossessing  the  Church,  not  the 
state.  In  November,  1831,  he  issued  a  manifesto  to 
the  forty  thousand  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
France,  that  Bazard  and  Rodriguez  had  separated  from 
him,  and  that  the  new  dogma  had  become  incarnate 
in  Um  alone,  as  the  living  law  and  the  messiah.  But 
his  attempt  to  establish  communistic  colonies  failed, 
and  the  researches  made  for  finding  a  female  messiah, 
to  share  with  bun  the  leadership  of  the  communion, 
made  the  whole  movement  ridiculous.  The  Globe^ 
which  was  gratuitously  distributed,  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. In  1832  the  government  suppressed  the  asso- 
ciation. Enfantin,  fbllowed  by  about  forty  of  his  dis- 
ciples, among  whom  were  Michael  Chevalier  (subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  senate),  Duveyrier,  and  Gus- 
tave  d*£ichthal,  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
on  the  coast  of  Menilmontant,  and  there  organized  a 
model  community.  There  the  new  brethren,  divided 
into  groups  of  laborers,  wore  a  peculiar  garb,  and  pass- 
ed the  day  in  work,  religious  conferences,  and  sym- 
bolical ceremonies.  The  **  father"  (Enfantin)  had  this 
name  conspicuously  inscribed  upon  his  breast,  super- 
intended, preached,  encouraged ;  he  wrote  articles  for 
Les  FeuUlee  Populaires,  and  the  Lwre  Nouveau ;  com- 
posed mystical  hymns,  and  developed  some  mystical 
pantheism.  It  cost  him  great  efibrts  to  refute  the 
attacks  of  Camot,  J.  Reynant,  and  others.  He  was 
then  summoned  before  the  assizes  of  the  Seine,  being 
charged  with  having  held  forbidden  meetings,  and 
outraged  public  morality,  and  was  condemned  to  a 
year  of  imprisonment  (August  28, 1882).  The  Saint 
Simonians  now  dispersed.  Enfantin,  who  after  a  few 
months  was  set  at  liberty,  left  with  about  a  dozen  of 
his  disciples  for  Egypt.  Most  of  them,  turning  Mo- 
hammedans, received  appointments  frem  the  pasha  of 
Egypt ;  but  En&ntin  refused  to  profess  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  after  remaining  in  Egypt  for  two  years,  re- 
turned to  France.  •  He  was  for  a  time  postmaster,  and 
in  1841,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  some  of 
whom  had  obtained  high  oflioes,  was  appointed  mem- 
ber of  a  scientific  commission  sent  to  Algeria.  In  1845 
he  received  the  chief  direction  of  the  Lyons  railroad. 
In  November,  1848,  Enfantin,  conjointly  with  Duve}'- 
rier,  established  a  dail}'  paper,  Le  Cridity  which  was 
continued  until  1860.  Subsequently  Enfantin  became 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  niilroad  from 
Lyons  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  died  May  31, 1864. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  appointed  Arl^  Dufbur 
head  of  the  sect.  Enfantin  developed  the  sociallBtic 
views  of  his  master  and  his  own  in  the  works  Economie 
politique  et  St.  Simonieime  (Par.  1831)  and  Morale  (Par. 
1832).  The  latter  work  was  at  once  condemned  by  the 
Coitrd'assiBes.  Another  work  of  the  same  class,  Le  Livre 
nouveau  (completed  in  1832),  has  never  been  printed. 
His  philosophical  and  theologiGal  views  were  set  forth 
at  length  in  the  Correty>ondance  philosophique  et  reli- 
ffieuse  (Par.  1847),  of  which  the  Corre»pondance  politique 
(Paris,  1849)  is  a  supplement,  and  in  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Jesuit  orator,  father  Felix  {Reponae  au  Pere  Felix, 
Paris,  1856).  His  last  work  was  /m  Vie  Etemelle  pas- 
s^,  presen/r,  future  (Paris,  1861 ;  also  republished  in 
the  BibUothhque  utile,  Paris,  1861).  In  1865  a  collec- 
tive edition  of  his  socialistic  works  was  published. — 
Yapereau,  Dicttomurire  des  Contemporaina^  s.  v. ;  Hoe* 
fer,  Nouv,  Biogr.  Ginh",  xvi,  87.  (A.  J.  S.) 
Xlnfield,  WiULiAM,  LL.D.,  an  English  Dissenter 
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Anantrhmgen,  put  1,  ErUngen,  1830,  incomplete) ;  on 
Kklmni  of  St.  Victor  snd  Rny8br»k  {Rith.  vm  St. 
Victor  u.  Joh.  SusAraei,  Erl«ng.  1B38).  Sev«r^  other 
worka  od  kindred  topic*  kre  pn«erved  in  MS.  in  the 
Ubnuy  of  the  Erl«nBen  Unlveriitr.  Next  to  roystio 
theology,  the  study  of  the  Church  (ktbere  wu  one  of 
his  &Tonte  occapatione,  to  which  we  owe  ■  work  on 
pAtlistio  ^Latjaden  m  yoritaungen  iiber  Patrufik,  Er- 
lang.  1833).  He  alM  left  In  MS.  ■  complete  transla- 
tion of  IreiUEui.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Engelhtrdt 
ii  given  in  the  tbneni  lermon  by  bis  colleague,  pro 
f«U0T  Thomuini  (Erlang.  lS5fi).  See  Beriog,  lUal- 
EmyUop.  xix,  479.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bnglne  (jiix""!),  mocAuK,  1  Hacc.  v,  SO,  etc. ;  2 
Hacc.  Jiu,II>,  etc.),  a  term  eicluiively  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  mUiCary  affairs.  Such  instiamcDts  were  c«r~ 
tainly  known  much  earlier  than  the  Greek  writers  ap- 
peal to  admit,  since  figures  of  them  occur  in  Egj'ptian 
monumenta,  whefv  two  kinds  of  the  tutudo^  or  pent- 
house, used  a*  shelters  fbr  the  besiegers,  are  represeat- 
(al,  and  a  colossal  lance,  worked  by  men  who,  under 
the  coTsr  c#  a  latiido,  drive  the  point  between  the 
•tone*  of  a  ci^  walL    See  Fobt. 
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were  of  nincb  iaierior  strength.  Duts  vaiied  innt- 
larly  from  small  beams  to  large  arrows,  and  the  range 
they  had  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  about  460 
yaiils.  All  these  engines  were  constructed  upon  the 
princljde  of  thj  eling,  Ihe  how,  or  the  spring,  the  last 


1.  The  Hebrew 
IB),  Ut.  MVHUian  (as  iu  Ecctes.  vil,  . 
part  in  etj'tndogical  meaning,  each  refeiring  to  the  in- 
geiuiits  (engine,  from  iagmium)  displayed  in  the  con- 
trivance. The  engines  to  which  the  term  is  applied 
In  2  Chron.  were  designed  to  propel  various  miuilea 
tram  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  ;  one,  like  the  balit- 
ta,  was  for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong 
spring  and  a  tube  to  pve  the  rif^t  direction  to  the 
Stone ;  another,  like  the  coiffpuAo,  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
mous stationary'  bow.  The  InTentiou  of  these  is  aa- 
aigned  to  Uzzish's  time  — a  statement  which  is  sup- 
ported both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances  in  the 
repmentatlouB  ofEgyptlan  andAss^Tian  varfare,  and 
by  the  tiwlitional  belief  that  the  baliita  was  invented 
in  Syria  (Plinv,  vii,  56).     Of  the  balista  and  csta- 


bar,  bent  back  by 
of  sinews,  witn  a  trigger  to  set  it  tree,  a: 
either  to  impel  darts  by  its  stroiie,  or  to  i 
from  a  kind  of  spoon  formed  towards  thi 
the  spring.     (See  Smith's  Did.  nf  Clatt. 


m.) 


o  Wai 


id  contrived 
Jirow  stones 
I  summit  of 


RoBun  CatapuU. 
pnltn  it  may  In  pniper  to  add  that  they  were  of  Tari- 

threw  stones  of  fifty,  others  of  one  hundred,  and  some 
«f  tbrae  hundred  weighty  in  tbe  Sold  of  battle  Quty 


!.  Another  military  engine  with  which  the  HebreirB 
were  acquainted  was  the  iiattering-ram,  described  In 
Eiek.  zxvi,  a  as  ny^  ■<ns,  nedn'  Mollo',  lit^  baal- 
ing  of  that  whicb  is*^!!!  in/romt,  hence  a  ram  br  strik- 
ing walls ;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Eick.  iv,  2 ,  xxl, 
22  as  •^S,  tar,  A  ran.  The  use  of  this  instrument  waa 
well  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Ane. 
Eg.  1, 869)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  reti:rcncc>  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  tbe  one  used  b;  the  latter  people,  cinisiat- 
Ing  of  a  high  and  stoatly-built  IVamework  on  fotir 
wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to  protsct  the 
men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or  two  pcdntad 
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■tipeiii.  Tinii  appeannce  was  Tery  dUTsnnt  from 
thil  or  tka  Rnoun  oriu  with  which  tha  Jem  after- 
wiidi  liacuiw  KqoaiDted  (Joseph.  War,  iii,  7, 19).  No 
■otka  is  lakea  at  the  lutedo  or  Che  tMea  (comp.  Eiek. 
xiri,  9.  Yolg.).  bat  it  is  not  impmbabts  that  the  He- 
bnn  w^rc  acqumted  with  them  (nomp-WilkiiuDii,  1, 
361).  ThsmargiD*!  rendering  "  engiaes  of  shot"  (Jer. 
Ti,  G 1  ixiii,  21 ;  Ezeh.  xxvl,  8)  ja  incDrrect.  An  BD- 
gins  br  tattering  the  wall  is  nuntlooed  la  the  leign 
itfkhiKDaYid(SSaTn.ii,I6);  bat  the  Initrument  it- 
Mlf  for  tlirowing  it  down  mny  hare  been  that  above 
Botieed,  and  not  the  battnrin^rain.  The  ram  was, 
bonnr,  a  Hmpls  machine,  and  capable  of  demoliab- 
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a  BalleiiDg-ru 


rorlud  fay  liaad. 


bg  the  strongest  Tails,  proTidsd  access  to  the  fbot 
|icactioable,  for  the  maia  of  cast  metal  which  fon 
the  head  could  be  flxed  to  a  beam  lengthened  si 
drallj'  to  require  between  one  and  two  hnndred  i 
to  lift  and  impel  it;  and  when  it  wa*  still  heavier 
hung  in  tha  lower  floor  of  a  movable  tower,  or  helipo- 
Hi,  il  became  a  moet  formidable  engine  of  war — one 
Bed  in  all  ^reat  sieges  from  the  time  of  Dometrins, 
(boot  B.C.  30a,  till  long  aflar  the  invention  of  gna- 
powdn-.     Towera  of  this  kind  were  larmlj  nsed  at  the 
destmctlDD  of  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  by  the  Romans._Kit' 
to,  L  r. ;  Smith,  a.  v.     See  BatteriNo-BAM. 
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orthischorchsince  theActof  UDianinl80]ie"'nw 
United  Ctaorch  of  England  and  Ireland."  The  Ba- 
formed  Chnrch  of  England  dates  from  the  IGth  cen- 
tnrjr ;  bnt  it  is  convenient  to  treat  in  this  article  of 
the  rise  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  of  its  gnwtb 
under  the  protection  of  tlie  State.  (The  free  churches 
of  England  are  given  under  theii  several  titles  in  this 
work.)      . 

I.  HiBTORT.— <I,)  Earfy  Period  {to  the  mission  of 
Angustlne,  A.D.  S96).  1.  To  Me  Saxon  JmaaOB, 
A.D.  449.  It  is  geoerally  beliered  that  Christianity 
was  IntnidDced  into  Britain  before  the  end  of  the  2d 
century.  Tertullian  (f  about  !20)  speaks  of  place*  in 
Britain  not  reached  by  the  Romans,  bat  yet  subject  to 
Christ  (Britannorum  inaccesaa  Bomania  loca,  ChilMo 
varo  snbdita).  Ensebius,  Indeed,  declares  that  some 
of  the  apostles  presched  in  Brll^n  (Dtm.  E«a»g.  iii, 
7>i  StiUiiigaeat(Or^siwar<(miiKor,c.i),Ca»e(tBe« 
of  Oa  ApoilU»\  and  others,  Inalst  that  SL  PanI  waa 
the  founder  of  British  Christianity,  aemena  Roaua. 
nus  (A.D,  101)  laya  that  Paul  want  to  the  Ilmita  of 
the  West  (ji  T(p//a  rw  Hoiui,  1 1^.  ad  Cor.); 
and  Tbeodoret  (f  467)  says  that  Paul  brought  salva- 

jcti/iii'aic  vqiTDir,  in  Pn^m  czn>  Bnt  none  of  theae 
binta  amount  (o  proof.  Other  trsditjons  use  the 
names  of  St.  James,  of  Simon  Zeiotes,  and  of  Joeeph 
of  Arimathea;  asserting  that  the  latter  came  over 
A.D.  3S,  or  about  the  twenty-fint  year  of  Tiberius, 
and  di«l  in  England.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  proof 
(Fuller,  C\.  IJiH.  of  Britain,  i,  18 ;  StUlingaofll,  Or^. 
c.  tv ;  Short,  Ch.  UiHory  o/Enghad,  i,  §  S).  Another 
legend  is  that  an  Entclisb  king,  Lucius,  sent  mesaeo- 
gent  to  FJeuIberius  (f  192),  bishop  of  Rome,  asking  for 
Christian  instruction  ;  that  the  messengers  were  con- 
verted and  ordained,  one  a  l.iftiop  and  the  other  a 
teacher ;  and  that  on  their  return  king  Lucius  and  bis 
chief  men  were  baptized,  and  a  regular  Church  order 
eetablished  (Collier,  A'nJ.  Hiilory,  vol.  i,  ch.  i ;  Smith, 
IkSgion  of  Aiicient  Britain,  cli.  v).  But  it  Is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  ever  waa  a  king  Lucius,  and 
the  whole  story  is  now  generally  discredited. 

The  Gospel  having  bean  introduced  into  Britain,  a 
Christian  Cburcb  snbslBted  tbere,  though  not  alwaya 
in  an  equal  degree  of  vigor,  till  the  persecution  of  M- 
ocletian.  It  then  acquired  new  strength  from  the  flx- 
tltudeof  its  martyrs.  Though  the  names  of  only  three 
have  been  recorded  (St.  Alban,  Aaron,  and  Julius),  yet 
all  historians  agree  that  numbers  suffered  in  Britain 
with  the  greatest  constancy  and  courage  (compare 
Cildas,  §  8;  Bede,  i,  6,  7).  The  first  mnrtyr  is  said 
to  bare  been  St.  Alban,  who  lived  in  the  town  of 
Tsru  lam,  which  bad  a  Roman  colony;  he  had  been 
converted  trom  paganism  by  a  teacher  to  whom  he 
had  allbrded  protection  ftom  the  genera!  persecution. 
Though  ConsCantlns,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 
had  an  inclination  to  favor  the  ChriBtiaos,  yet  It  was 
not  In  his  power  to  dispense  with  the  edicts  of  tho  em- 
perors, and  be  complied  so  far  with  them  as  to  demol- 
ish the  churches.  Thoogh  he  died  a  paean,  yet  be 
granted  to  the  Christians  the  trto  exerciao  of  their 
reli^oB,  and  protected  them  from  injury  or  insult. 
This  emperor  died  at  Tork,  and  was  succpeded  bv  his 
son  Conjtantine,  A.D.  306  (Carwilhen,  nitl.  ofChrit- 
tian  Church,  cbap.  itvi).  The  best  illustration  of  the 
early  organization  of  ChristJanity  in  Britain  is  the  fact 
that  three  British  bishops  attended  the  council  at  Aries, 
A.D.  BH,  the  rjinons  of  which  have  among  their  sign- 
en  Eboriui  episcopus,  de  civitaCa  Ebotacensi,  provin- 
cia  BriWnnia  ;  Rmilatut  epiaeopiia.  de  civltate  Londi- 
nensi,  provincia  suprascripta ;  Adelfui  epLicopus,  de 
clvitate  calonla  Londinensium  (perhaps  Colonia  Lindi, 
i.  e.  Lincoln) ;  compare  Jac.  Uwerii  Brit,  etxiri,  imtif. 
(Lend.  1687);  Bingham,  Orig.  £ecl.  Hi,  557  sq,  British 
bbhopa  also  attended  the  councils  of  Sardica  (A.D 
(AD.  86». 
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Little  iB  acenratelv  known  of  the  real  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  period.  Pelsgianivni  took  root  in  Brit- 
ain (the  native  coantry  of  Pelagiup),  and  the  British 
bishops  called  in  Germanus  and  Lopus  f!rom  Gaul, 
who  refuted  Pelagius  at  the  conference  of  Yemlam 
(A.D.  446).  They  also  founded  a  cathedral  at  Llan- 
dalf,  making  Dubricius  bishop,  with  extensive  juris- 
diction. The  monastery  of  Banchor  (Bangor),  near 
Chester,  was  founded  at  about  the  same  tim^ 

2.  From  the  Saxon  Jnvcuion^  449,  to  the  Ifwcuion  of 
AufftuUne^  596. — ^Hengist  and  Horsa,  retaiBad  by  Yorti- 
gem,  A.D.  449,  to  aid  him  with  5000  men  in  expelling 
the  Scots  and  Picts  from  Britain,  remained  in  the  isl- 
and as  conquerors.  The  greater  part  of  Britain  was 
again  plunged  into  barbarism,  and  Christianity  kept 
its  ground  only  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  (Its  history 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  given  in  separate  articles.) 
The  patron  saint  of  Wales,  St.  David  (6th  century),  is 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  at  Jerusalem ; 
he  held  a  synod  against  Pelagianism  at  Brevy,  and  be- 
came archbishop  of  Caerleon  (see  David,  St.).  In 
Cornwall  the  British  rites  and  usages  were. preserved 
until  near  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  lona,  where 
Columba  (q.  v.)  established  his  foundiitions  about  565, 
was  a  centre  of  light  not  only  for  Scotland,  but  also 
for  north  Britain  (see  Iona). 

(II.)  Middk  Age:  Era  o/Submisaton  to  the  Papactf 
(6th  to  16th  century).  Up  to  the  6th  century  British 
Christianity  had  been  independent  of  Rome.  But  at 
that  time  Gregory  the  Great  determined  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  the  English  Saxons  to  Christianity. 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  .a  Christian  wife, 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
She  induced  her  husband  to  favor  Christianity,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  mission  of  Augustine 
(sent  by  Gregory),  who,  with  a  number  of  monks, 
landed  in  596.  They  converted  Ethelbert,  who  was 
not  only  king  of  Kent,  but  Brstwalda,  or  chief  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  kings  of  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  and  gradually  by 
the  other  chieftains  of  England.  It  is  said  that  10,000 
English  were  baptized  within  the  year  of  Augustine's 
arrival.  In  597  Augustine  went  over  to  Aries,  in 
France,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  bishop  Virgilius, 
and  on  his  return  he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Can- 
terbury. His  see  was  immediately  endowed  by  king 
Ethell)ert,  who  likewise  established  the  dioceses  of 
Bochester  and  London.  Another  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  converted  by  Aidan  and  other  Scottish 
missionaries.  But  the  ecclesiastical  system  set  up  by 
the  Boman  missionaries  was  entirely  of  the  Boman 
type,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  Irish  and  of  the 
old  British  Church  in  various  point<«,  e.  g.  the  reckon- 
ing of  Easter,  the  clerical  tonsure,  chrism,  etc.  More 
important  were  the  questions  of  the  marria:^e  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  papal  jurisdiction.  Wherever  the 
Bomish  influence  prevailed,  the  Roman  view,  of  course, 
was  adopted.  But  Scottish  and  Irish  missionaries 
were  also  at  work  in  the  kingdom,  and  up  to  the  7th 
century  the  converts  of  the  latter  were  probably  in 
the  majority.  In  664,  king  Oswy  of  Northumberland 
held  a  conference  at  Whitby,  where  Colman  (q.  v.)  of 
Lindisforno  maintained  the  old  British  and  Irish  views, 
and  Wilfrid  (q.  v.)  took  the  Boman  side.  The  king 
was  persuaded  by  Wil£rid  (or  perhaps  by  his  queen, 
who  was  a  Romanist),  and  went  over  to  the  Roman 
party.  Colman  and  all  his  clergy  then  went  to  Ire- 
land. In  668  the  pope  sent  over  Theodore  to  be  pri- 
mate of  England,  and  under  his  administration  (6(58- 
689)  the  Roman  and  British  Christians  (what  remained 
of  them)  were  fused  into  one  body.  See  Theodore. 
But  for  many  ages  we  hear  little  of  any  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  liy  the  popes  In  England:  the  English 
bishops  and  kings  did  not  permit  appeals  to  Rome. 
When  Wilflrid,  bishop  of  York,  appealed,  A.D..  680, 
against  an  English  synod  which  had  deposed  him 
from  his  diocese,  and  obtained  a  decree  io  bis  favor 


from  the  pope,  that  decree  was  disregarded  in  Eng- 
land, even  Theodore  himself  refusing  to  obey  it.  From 
this  period  England  was  in  formal  connection  with  the 
see  of  Rome  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  few 
great  names  shine  amid  the  general  gloom,  e.  g.  Bede 
(t  785),  Alcuin  (t  804),  king  Alfred  (f  900).  The  An- 
glo-Saxon Church,  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  grew  more 
and  more  Romish.  **At  length,  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  YII  (A.D.  1073),  the  papal  jurisdiction  was 
pushed  into  England,  as  it  was  into  other  countries ; 
legates  made  frequent  visits,  held  councils,  exacted 
subsidies.  Appeals,  dispensations,  mandates,  reserves, 
annates,  bulls,  and  all  the  other  inconveniences  of 
papal  usurpation,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  and  for  four  centuries  no  country  in  Europe  suf- 
fered more,  and  with  greater  reluctance,  than  Eng- 
land. Bat  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  England  had, 
after  much  disputation,  made  their  agreement,  and  the 
Church  was  their  prey"  ( Palmer,  CA.  Hi$tory^  ch.  xxii). 
The  Norman  Conquest  took  place  A.D.  1066.  From 
this  period,  for  several  centuries,  the  history  of  Eng- 
land is  full  of  struggles  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
royal  power  for  supremacy.  William  the  Conqueror 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  pope  as  his  feudal  supe- 
rior, and  declared  his  right  to  retain  in  his  own  hand 
the  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots  which  the  early 
Saxon  kings  had  possessed.  He  prohibited  the  pub- 
lishing of  papal  bulls  and  letters  of  advice  till  they 
had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  him ;  and, 
further,  he  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  right  of  excom- 
municating any  of  his  nobles  except  with  his  express 
permission.  On  the  other  hand,  '^he  confirmed  by 
cliarter  a  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  granting  to 
the  clergy  tithe  of  cattle  and  profits,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  tithe  of  produce,'*  and  committed  a  still  great- 
er error  in  establishing  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  which 
alone  clerical  persons  were  thenceforth  to  lie  amena- 
ble. The  **  spiritual  courts"  became  an  enormous 
power  in  supporting  the  Roman  domination.  In  1076 
celibacy  was  first  made  imperative  on  the  English 
clergy.  **  Under  Henrj'  Beauclerc  a  synod  met  at 
Westminster,  1102,  which  passed  various  reforming 
measures,  the  nature  of  which  attests  the  existing  de- 
pravity and  degradation  of  the  Church.  This  synod 
prohibited  simony,  and  the  pope  ruled  that  lay  inves- 
titure was  simony,  and  on  this  question  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  king  soon  occurred.  After  a 
struggle  to  maintain  the  rights  of  investituro,  which 
he  had  received  with  the  crown,  Henry  felt  himself 
compelled  to  relinquish  them  to  the  pope,  and  only  got 
permission  from  the  pope  for  bishops  to  do  hcmage  to 
him,  if  they  chose,  without  being  on  that  account  re- 
moved from  their  sees.  None  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ures of  reform  accomplished  any  result.  The  morals 
of  the  clergy  were  thoroughly  relaxed ;  murder  by  a 
person  in  holy  orders  was  quite  a  usual  occurrence ; 
against  such  offenders  there  was  no  resort  to  common 
law,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  rarely  interfered  with 
them.  A  case  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  the  protracted 
struggle  between  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  side  of  the  pope,  and  Henry  II. 
for  himself  and  people"  (Eadie,  Q/clopcedia^  s.  v.). 
The  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon"  (see  Clarendok) 
were  intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  civil  against 
the  ecclesiastical  power ;  but  tlie  resistance  of  Becket 
(q.  v.),  his  murder,  and  the  repentant  fears  of  the 
king,  caused  their  speedy  revocation  in  all  the  points 
to  which  the  pope  objected.  "  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  reign  of  John,  when  England  was  laid  under 
an  interdict,  and  the  king  resigned  his  crown  to  the 
pope,  that  the  papal  encroachments  rose  to  their  height ; 
and  the  weak  reign  of  Henry  III,  which  followed,  did 
nothing  to  abate  them.  Edward  I  gave  a  check  to 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  subjected  them  to  taxation, 
and  passed  the  statute  of  mortmain  (1279),  which  pro- 
hibited the  transfer  of  land  without  the  king's  consent. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  as  to  innovations  in  doctrine 
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during  these  three  centories ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
about  tJie  middle  of  this  period,  viz.  1218,  the  Council 
of  St  John  Lateran  declared  transubstantiation,  or  the 
bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements, 
to  be  a  tenet  of  the  Church"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  In 
1350  the  important  statute  of  ProvUort  was  passed. 
It  was  proToked  by  the  Ikct  that  most  of  the  valuable 
English  benefices  were  reserved  to  the  pope  or  to 
alien  clergy,  and  it  provided  that  the  pope  should  con- 
fer no  English  benefice  on  any  one  without  consent  of 
the  king.  The  statute  of  Pramunin  (1889 ;  enlarged 
1393)  forbade  any  interference  of  the  Church  with  the 
statute  of  Profnitort^  and  also  all  appeals  firom  English 
dril  courts  to  the  pope.  The  statute  of  Mortmain  (in 
Msgna  Charta),  and  the  various  amendments  and  ad- 
ditions to  it,  all  aimed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  the  Church.    See  Mortmain. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II  certain  German  Church 
reformers  found  their  way  to  England — ^probably  Wal- 
densian  Christians ;  and,  though  they  were  bitterly 
persecuted,  all  the  good  seed  did  not  perish.  In  1327 
John  WydifTe  waJs  bom.  As  rector  of  Lutterworth 
be  preached  ontil  his  death  against  the  supremac}'  of 
the  pope,  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  In  1377  he  was  arrested 
for  heresy,  but  no  harm  came  to  him.  His  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  iwritings,  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  more  educated  classes,  but  his  labors 
had  little  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  After 
hb  death  more  firnit  appeared ;  and  by  1400  his  follow- 
ers were  numerous  enough  to  form  a  party  and  to  get 
the  designation  of  LoUard$  (q.  v.),  and  for  a  century 
persecotion  for  Lollardtsm  was  common  in  England. 
'^HeuTT  IV  thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  usurped 
position  by  assisting  the  bishops  against  the  Lollards, 
and  from  this  time  to  the  Reformation  there  was  an 
aninterrupted  snccession  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  iheae  suilbrers.  Fox  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  nearly  twenty  individuals  burned  for  heresy  be- 
tween the  death  of  lord  Cobham  and  1509,  when  Henry 
VIII  sscended  the  throne.  To  some  extent,  the  blood 
of  these  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Reformeid  Church ; 
but  we  must  not  overlook  the  '  hidden  seed,*  which  was 
growing  secretly  fh>m  the  time  that  Wycliffe  gave  to 
his  countrymen  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue.  The  progress  of  learning,  and  especially 
the  study  of  Greek,  led  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  sacred  books,  whilst  the  invention  of  printing 
(1442)Gansed  a  wider  circulation  of  them"  (Chambers, 
s.  v.).     See  Wtclippb  ;  Lollahi>8. 

(III.)  From  the  Reformation  to  the  pruent  Time, — 
The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  was  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance fairly  established  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII  in  1509  [see  Henry 
VIII],  and  his  minister,  cardinal  Wolsey,  maintained 
the  splendor  of  the  Church  to  a  degree  unexampled  in 
England.  Nevertheless,  the  great  edifice  was  idready 
nndermined.  In  view  of  the  fhcts  cited  in  the  last 
paragraph,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  as  Roman  writers  do, 
that  the  soaioe  of  the  English  Reformation  is  to  be 
found  in  tbe  vices  of  Henry  VIII.  However,  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  that  monarch  that  the  Reformation 
in  England  in  reality  commenced.  When  Luther  de- 
clared war  against  the  pope,  Henry  wrote  his  treatise 
on  the  seven  sacraments  against  Luther's  book,  Ofthi 
Cof^ivily  of  Babylon,  and  waa  repaid  by  the  pontiff 
vith  the  title  of  ''  Defender  of  the  Faith"  (1621).  The 
king  had  married  his  brother's  widow,  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  and  was  weary  of  her.  Wolsey  at  first  fa- 
vored a  divorce,  *^  to  revenge  himself  on  Charles  V  for 
having  disappointed  him  of  the  papacy ;  but  after  the 
kuig  began  to  look  with  favor  on  Anne  Boleyn,  one 
of  a  house  ftom  whom  Wolsey  had  everything  to  fear, 
he  adopted  a  covert  policy  of  opposition  to  tiie  divorce 
he  had  suggested.  When  at  hut  he  was  pressed  on 
creiy  ade,  with  no  open  way  befhre  hinv  ftud  his  own 


ruin  imminent,  his  course  became  tortuous,  and  was 
marked  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  pratract  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  delay  any  sentence  being  pronounced 
on  this  question  by  the  pope.     The  issue  was,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  an  appeal  to  the 
universities,  and  to  the  learned  men  of  Christendom, 
for  their  opinion  on  this  point,  which  was  gii  en  in  fa- 
vor, for  the  most  part,  of  Henry.     The  disgrace  of 
Wolsey  followed  thereon.     See  Wolsey.     Henry's 
quarrel  with  the  pope  daily  became  more  palpable. 
Convocation  was  summoned  in  1581,  and  charged  with 
breaking  the  statutes  of  provitorg  and  pragmmire. 
They  humbly  offered  to  pay  a  fine.     The  first  step  to- 
wards a  schism  was  made  by  this  Convocation,  but  it 
was  under  the  pressure  of  the  court.    They  proclaimed 
the  king  of  England  *  only  and  supreme  lord,  and,  as 
far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,  even  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England.'    In  1538,  on  the  elevation 
of  Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  pronounced 
sentence  of  divorce  between  Heniy  VIII  and  Catha- 
rine ;  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  was 
publicly  notified.     The  pope  declared  this  illegal,  and 
threatened,  unless  these  doings  were  undone,  that  ho 
would  pronounce  excommunication  on  Henry.     To 
prevent  any  such  proceedings  afiecting  the  stability 
of  his  throne  and  his  succession,  in  the  following  year 
Henry  caused  Parliament  to  abolish  all  papal  author- 
ity in  England,  and  to  stop  all  payments  to  the  Roman 
exchequer.     After  this  came,  under  Thomas  Crom- 
well, acting  as  vice-regent,  a  blow  upon  popish  power 
in  England  fhnn  which  it  never  recovered — namely, 
first  a  visitation,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  because  *  they  had  long 
and  notoriously  been  guilty  of  vicious  and  abominable 
living.'    Among  the  bishops  there  were  two  parties; 
one  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  pope,  the  other 
with  reform ;  to  the  former  belonged  Bonner  and  Gar- 
diner, to  the  latter  Cranmer  and  Latimer.    But  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  authoritative  declaration  of 
what  the  Church  of  England  held  since  it  had  rejected 
the  pope;  and  hence,  in  1536,  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
Church,  issued  a  proclamation  on  this  subject,  and  in 
1589  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  establishing  the 
Creed,  under  the  rather  characteristic  title,  *An  .act 
for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions.'     By  this  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  taught,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  by  burning  was  attached  to  the  denial 
of  it.     All  who  stood  out  for  *■  the  necessity  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  or  for  the  marriage  of 
priests,  or  against  the  observance  of  vows  of  chastity, 
or  the  propriety  of  private  masses,  or  the  fitness  of 
auricular  confession ;  all  priests  who  shall  marr^''  after 
having  advisedly  made  vows  of  chastity,  shall  suffer 
the  pains  of  death  as  felons ;  and  all  those  who  main- 
tain the  same  errors  under  any  other  manner  may  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure' "  (Mackintosh). 
Henry  felt  compelled  to  go  on  and  increase  the  dis- 
tance which  separated  him  from  Rome.     There  was 
in  the  Church  a  powerful  party  (Cranmer,  Latimer, 
and  many  others  of  less  note)  that  were  of  progressive 
tendencies,  and  to  this  party  Thomas  Cromwell,  dur- 
ing his  continuance  in  power,  lent  all  his  influence. 
His  favor  shown  to  the  Protestant  cause  was  one 
ground  of  his  fa\\.     About  this  time,  too,  several  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible  were  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  permission  of  Henry.    They  were  based  upon 
Coverdale's  translation.     To  Cranmer  and  Cromwell 
the  permission  to  circulate  them  is  due,  and  the  com- 
mand to  place  them  in  the  cathedrals  for  public  use, 
and  for  ministers  to  instruct  their  people  in  them. 
But  the  tide  of  political  power  now  turned  in  favor  of 
the  Romanist  party,  and  these  permissions  were  with- 
drawn :  the  Bible  became  again  for  a  time  a  prohibited 
book,  and  many  who  had  received  enlightened  views 
of  truth  suffered  bitter  persecution.     '*  In  1540  Cran- 
mer persuaded  Henry  to  appoint  a  commission,  of 
whicli  he  was  made  a  member,  to  draw  up  a  formal 
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confession.  This  appeared  nnder  the  title,  7%e  Erudi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man,  It  indicates  some  progress, 
since  it  only  recommends  prajers  for  the  dead  as 
*good  and  charitable;  and  because  it  is  not  known 
what  condition  departed  souls  are  in,  we  ought  only 
to  recommend  them  to  the  mercy  of  God.'  It  affirms 
justification  by  fiiith,  though  it  modifies  this  declara- 
tion so  far  as  to  add,  *  Yet  man,  prevented  by  grace, 
is  by  his  free  consent  and  obedience  a  worker  toward 
the  attaining  of  his  own  justificfttion.'  It  forbids  the 
worship  of  images,  though  it  allows  their  use  to  excite 
devotional  feeling.  It  altered  some  minor  matters 
also  in  the  service.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  England^s  first  confession.  The  Reformers 
were  gaining  strength,  and  under  Edward  YI  and  the 
Protector  Somerset  their  triumph  was  undoubted. 
Thirty  commissioners  were  sent  through  the  country' 
to  abolish  superstitious  practices.  Cranmer  drew  up 
twelve  homilies,  which  were  appointed  to  be  read  in 
the  churches  where  the  ministers  could  not  preach. 
This  was  one  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  diffusion 
of  sound  religious  knowledge.  This  step,  and  the  ser- 
mons themselves,  elicited  the  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  Continental  Reformers.  Cranmer  wrote  also  a 
catechism,  which  was  generally  circulated.  Such  the- 
ologians as  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  invited  to 
come  and  lecture  in  the  English  universities ;  and  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  provide  preach- 
ing ;  *  one  sermon  every  quarter  of  the  year  at  least' 
in  every  church  being  imperative.  But  such  was  the 
state  of  the  Romish  clergy  that  even  this  much  they 
could  hardly  accomplish.  In  1M7  Parliament  repealed 
the  various  persecuting  acts  of  Henry  VIII  and  earlier 
reigns,  levelled  against  the  new  opinions,  as  tiiey  are 
often  called.  As  Convocation  was  inclined  in  favor 
of  the  Romish  party,  Parliament  assumed  to  itself  the 
task  of  reforming  the  Church.  It  passed  that  year 
acts  *  concerning  the  sacrament,'  ordaining  ^the  com- 
munion to  be  received  in  1x>th  kinds,'  forbidding  the 
priest  to  communicate  alone,  and  requiting  him  to 
prepare  the  people  for  worthily  communicating  by  an 
exhortation  on  the  day  preceding  its  celebration.  In 
1548  there  was  a  commission  appointed  for  the  revision 
of  the  offices  of  public  worship.  One  of  its  first  fruits 
was  a  new  communion  service.  Confession  was  no 
longer  made  imperative.  At  the  same  time  a  new  lit- 
urgy was  compiled.  At  the  end  of  it  occurs  the  peti- 
tion— '  From  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
all  his  detestable  enormities,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.* 
See  Common  Prayer.  In  1551  a  farther  series  of 
emendations  was  made  in  the  Prayer-book :  in  it  very 
few  alterations  have  since  been  introduced.  The  same 
year  the  Articles,  then  forty-two  in  number,  were  pub- 
lished. See  Articles,  Thirtt-nixe.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1552  to  prepare  a  canon  law,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Edward,  was  discontinued 
before  its  work  was  done.  Under  his  reign  the  prog- 
ress of  reformation  had  been  rapid,  but  it  was  to  be 
sorely  tried.  Mary  ascended  the  throne  (1553)  and 
re-established  Romanism.  Bonner  and  Gardiner  were 
restored ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Catechism 
were  declared  heretical ;  the  kingdom  was  reconciled 
to  the  see  of  Rome ;  a  persecution  of  the  chief  reform- 
ers commenced — Rogers  was  burned  at  Smithfield, 
Hooper  at  Gloucester,  Saunders  at  Coventry,  Taylor 
at  Hadley.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  *  heretics;' 
many  fled  beyond  sea ;  some  purchased  safety  by  an 
outward  conformity.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley 
perished  in  the  flames  at  Oxford.  Cardinal  Pole  was 
made  primate.  One  benefit  was  conferred  on  the 
Church  by  Mary — she  surrendered  all  the  Church 
lands,  as  well  as  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Henry.  At  last  the  death  of  Mary 
(1558),  with  which  that  of  the  cardinal .  was  all  but 
simultaneous,  delivered  the  Church  from  its  oppress- 
ors. Under  Elizabeth  (1568-1603)  Protestantism  was 
again  in  the  ascendant ;  and  by  the  various  measures 


which  were  taken,  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
completed.  The  Convocation  of  1562,  l^eside^  drawing 
up  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  published  two  volumea  of 
homilies  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  cauaed 
Nowell,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  draw  up  a  catechism  for 
general  use.     See  Nowelt^ 

*'  About  this  time  the  more  extreme  reforming  party 
began  to  appear  (see  Puritans),  and  to  exert  their  vot- 
fluence  specially  in  all  the  questions  which  arose  about 
the  various  ceremonies  of  tho  Church.  Elizabeth's 
extreme  jealousy  of  her  supreme  authority  often  ob- 
structed the  plans  for  reform  which  the  more  zealous 
clergy  contrived — a  jealousy  which  brought  her  into 
collision  with  the  primate  himself,  as  on  the  subject  of 
'  the  prophesytngs.'  The  works  of  the  great  Conti- 
nental divines,  as  Calvin  and  Bullinger,  were  studied 
in  England ;  and  the  great  standard  work  of  Richard 
Hooker  on  Ecdeticutical  PoUig — which  may  be  styled 
the  apology  of  the  Church  of  England — was  published 
1694-97. 

"  When  James  ascended  the  throne,  both  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Church  party  calculated  on  having  his 
support  The  Puritans  hastened  to  present  to  him  the 
famous  Millenary  Petition,  which  embodied  a  state- 
ment of  those  things  in  the  Church  which  they  desired 
to  see  amended.  This  elicited  from  the  universities  a 
counter-petition,  and  James  held  a  conference  with 
both  parties  at  Hampton  Court  (q.  v.),  January,  1604. 
It  resulted  in  no  good  to  the  Puritahs,  for  king  James 
now  thought  Episcopacy  was  most  conformable  to 
monarch}',  and  the  reply  to  their  arguments  he  pithily 
put  in  the  form  *  No  bishop,  no  king.'  One  advan- 
ta^  which  ensued  from  this  conference  was  the  revis- 
ion of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  instituted  at  tho 
suggestion  of  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  re« 
suit  was  the  present  authorized  version.  During  th« 
reign  of  James  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort  met,  and  four 
English  divines  were  sent  thither  by  James.  Seo 
Dort,  Synod  of.  Henceforward  the  Calvinistic  par- 
ty in  the  Church  of  England  began  to  decline,  and 
king  James  himself  turned  against  it.  James  first  is- 
sued the  Book  of  Sports  in  1618,  and  offended  very 
many,  because  he  thereby  legally  sanctioned  certain 
amusements  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Under  Charles  it 
was  republished  in  1663,  the  declaration  affirming  that 
it  was  done  *  out  of  a  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God 

and  the  ease,  comfort,  and  recreation  of  our 

well-deserving  people.*  It  was  received  with  mani- 
fest disgust,  and  many  of  the  clergy  refused  to  obey 
the  ordinance  requiring  its  publication  in  the  churches. 
In  1644  the  House  of  Commons  caused  it  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman.  See  Sports,  Book  of."  Under 
Charles,  the  High-Church  party,  with  Laud  at  their 
head,  rose  to  the  highest  power.  The  court  of  High 
Commbsion  and  the  Star  Chaml;er  never  had  more 
constant  employment,  and  their  hateful  tyranny  most 
thoroughly  roused  the  people.  The  severity  of  Land 
occasioned  the  greatest  discontent;  and  the  Puritan 
party,  as  they  could  not  maintain  themselves  in  the 
Church,  began  to  found  special  lectureships ;  but,  on 
Laud^s  advice,  the  king  issued  instructions  to  the  bish- 
ops to  suppress  all  such.  Forbearance  at  last  came  to 
an  end.  Then  came  the  great  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
which  led  to  the  putting  down  of  Episcopacy,  and  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  on  the  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Confession j  though  afterwards  Independ- 
ency took  the  lead.  Laud  was  condemned  the  day  af- 
ter the  House  of  Commons  established  Presbyterian- 
ism, and  executed  January  10, 1645. 

"With  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  occurred  the 
restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  England.  The  Sunday 
after  his  return  heard  the  liturgy  read  in  almost  every 
parish  church.  The  Puritans,  who  are  henceforward 
known  as  Presbyterians  (q.  v.),  having  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration,  were  treated  at  first  by 
Charles  with  kindness,  and  several  of  their  number 
were  offered  high  ecclesiastical  preferments.     In  1661 
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(he  fkmoiia  Sstoj  Conference  (q.  ▼.)  metf  with  Bftxter 
u  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  Sheldon  aa 
that  of  tlie  bishops,  to  try,  if  possible,  to  unite  both 
•ides.  As  might  hare  been  expected,  the  plan  failed. 
In  1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed ;  and,  rather 
than  take  the  test  it  prescribed,  2000  Puritan  clergy 
left  the  Chnrch  of  England.  Then,  in  quick  sncces- 
lion,  followed  those  penecnting  acts,  the  Corporatiou, 
GonTentide,  and  Five-miles  Acts.  Still  fhrther  griev- 
ances were  inflicted  by  the  Test  Act  of  1672.  Next 
arose  another  school  of  divines  —  'Christian  philoso- 
phers rather  than  divines.'  Their  lives  were  moral, 
bat  they  eviscerated  the  Gospel  of  all  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  it.  When  a  plan  for  *  comprehension*  was 
revived  in  1668,  the  House  of  Commons  prohibited 
such  a  measnre  being  introduced.  When  James,  duke 
of  York,  professed  Roman  Catholicism,  Charles  at  once 
proclaimed  complete  toleration.  This  was  in  1672; 
but  the  Commons  the  year  following  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  hia  indulgence.  Popery  they  were  detei^ 
mined  to  resist.  When  James  came  into  power  he 
proclaimed  similar  indulgences,  and  forbade  preaching 
Bgsinst  Romanist  errors ;  nay,  in  defiance  of  the  enact- 
ment of  1651,  he  re-created  the  court  of  High  Commis- 
Bk».  These  measures  the  clergy  resisted.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  his  resistance,  the  bishop  of  London  was  sus- 
pended Ibr  a  time.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
came  into  collision  with  the  king,  and  also  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford*  Rather  than  do  what  might  advan- 
tage Rome,  the  Nonconformists  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  royal  indulgence.  But  James  renewed 
his  declaration,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  churches.  Eighteen  out  of  twenty-five 
bishops  refosed  to  do  so,  and  nearly  all  the  clergy. 
The  bishops  were  commanded  to  cite  the  recusants,  but 
they  refosed.  Seven  of  them — Bancroft,  Lloyd,  Ken, 
Tomer,  Lake,  White,  and  Trelawney — even  drew  up  a 
remonstance,  and,  as  a  consequence,  were  nent  to  the 
Tower.  Their  committal  to  it  had  rather  the  appear- 
anee  of  a  triumphal  entry,  tram  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  the  people  on  their  behalf.  They  were  tried 
at  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  new5t  of  their  acquittal 
vas  received  with  rapturous  delight  on  all  hacds,  for 
all  felt  that  they  were  committed  t4>  a  struggle  against 
an  insidiooa  attempt  to  restore  Popery.  The  royal 
career  of  James  was  now  ending,  and  his  fhrther 
•chemes  were  not  developed,  for  that  very  year  the 
Prfnee  of  Orange  hmded  (5th  of  November,  1688). 
One  of  William's  earliest  acts  was  the  passing  of  a  tol- 
ention  bill  in  1689 ;  but  an  act  of  comprehension  was 
rejected  in  the  Commons.  In  September  of  that  year 
a  coramiasion  was  appointed  to  revise  the  liturgy  and 
canons,  and  reform  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  but  all  their 
pfoposals  were  rejected  by  Convocation.  Three  of  the 
seven  bishops  mentioned  above  refused  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  William  and  Mary.  They  headed  the  par- 
ty known  as  the  Nonjurors,  which  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  independent  Episcopalian  Church  in  1780;  but 
mmy  of  them  became  attached  to  the  Scottish  Episco- 
paliana*'  (Chambers,  s.  v.).     See  Nonjurors. 

Daring  the  period  just  described  a  school  of  divines 
was  formed  who,  in  seeking  to  avoid  Puritanism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Romanism  on  the  other,  became 
Lstifcadinarians.  "They  became  Christian  philoso- 
phefs  rather  than  divines ;  and,  except  an  occasional 
di8sertatk>n  on  the  Trinity  or  a  Whitsunday  sermon, 
m  which  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  carefully 
gnarded  against  fanatical  abuses,  they  scarcely  inter- 
fered with  matters  of  Christian  doctrine.  Still  they 
were  men  of  blameless  lives,  and  in  a  slothful  age  re- 
markable for  pastoral  diligence.  Amongst  the  lead- 
ers were  Whitchcote,  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  and  Worth- 
ington ;  some  of  these  were  known  to  be  men  of  emi- 
nent piety,  but  it  was  more  apparent  in  their  lives 
(and,  since  their  deaths,  by  their  private  diaries)  than 
in  their  preaching.  They  were  equally  afraid  of  su- 
psntition  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the 


other.  They  loved  the  constitution  of  the  Churchy 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  the  liturgy ;  but  they  did 
not  think  all  other  forms  unlawfuL  They  wished  to 
see  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation.  They  continued 
on  good  terms  with  Nonconformists,  and  allowed  great 
freedoms,  not  only  in  philosophical  Bpeculati<ms,  but 
in  religion ;  and  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries  into 
the  reasonableness,  rather  than  the  scriptural  warrant 
of  the  truths  of  religion,  led  them  to  be  regarded  as 
Socinians.  They  were  all  zealous  against  Popery; 
and  the  Papists  cried  them  down,  in  return,  as  Athe- 
ists, Deists,  or,  at  best,  Socinians,  and  men  of  no  prin^ 
ciples  at  all.  In  the  society  of  these  men,  Tillotson, 
Patrick,  Lloyd,  and  Stillingfleet  were  trained — the 
greatest  divines  of  the  next  generation,  but  still  with 
the  faults  of  the  school  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated. They  received,  and  lon^  bore,  the  title  of  the 
Latitudinarian  divines;  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  explained  it,  the  charge  was  just.  They  attempt* 
ed  a  divorce  between  evangelical  doctrine  and  Chris- 
tian practice.  The  former  they  at  first  neglected,  and 
at  length  lost  out  of  sight ;  the  latter  they  displayed 
with  admirable  clearness,  and,  if  any  other  principles 
than  those  of  the  Gospel  could  possibly  have  enforced 
it,  they  would  not  have  so  completely  failed.  But  the 
founders  of  the  school  made  no  deep  impression  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II,  and  their  still  more  gifted  pupils 
saw  religbn  in  the  Church  of  England  almost  expiring 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts**  (Marsden,  Churckes  and 
Sectt,  i,  286).  ''  In  1698  the  Church  of  England  gave 
birth  to  two  noble  philanthropic  schemes — the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  which  cir« 
culates  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Tracts ;  and  in  1701 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For« 
eign  Parts  was  chartered."  In  1747  Convocation  was 
dissolved.     See  Convogatiom. 

**  That  the  Church  of  England,  after  fighting  for 
its  very  existence  against  P<^ry  on  thn  one  hand, 
and  against  Puritanism  on  the  other,  should  have  sub- 
sided into  inactivity  during  the  dull  reigns  of  the 
Georgos,  is  lees  a  matter  of  surprise  than  of  regret. 
The  peaceful  eigoyment  of  her  temporalities  in  a  dull, 
irrel^ous,  not  to  say  infidel  age,  may  easily  account 
for,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  her  idleness.  But  that 
in  the  rise  of  John  Wesley,  1780,  she  should  have  fail- 
ed to  see  a  grand  opportunity  for  herself,  is  a  matter 
of  both  surprise  and  regret ;  she,  however,  let  it  pass ; 
nor  can  she  hope  that  such  another  will  ever  again 
present  itself.  See  Methodism  ;  Wesley.  Tho  ut- 
most that  can  be  hoped  is  that  she  has  seen  her  error. 

**  Tho  next  important  event  in  tho  history  of  the 
Church  is  the  Act  of  Union,  which  caroo  into  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  and  united  the  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline.  The  Reformation  had  made  some 
progress  in  Ireland  under  Edward  VI.  Five  Protes- 
tant bishops  were  appointed  in  1560,  and  the  English 
Bible  and  Liturgy  were  introduced  in  1551 ;  but,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  the  Reformed  doctrines  have  never 
found  much  acceptance  with  tbe  native  population, 
and,  although  a  Protestant  Church  was  established  by 
law,  it  was  and  is  the  Church  of  the  minority.  Seo 
Ireland.  In  1685  the  English  Articles  were  received, 
and  in  1662  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
adopted  by  Convocation.  Before  the  political  union 
of  the  countries,  the  two  churches  were  in  full  com- 
munu>n.  By  an  act  of  the  imperial  Parliament  in 
1888,  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and 
the  funds  thus  obtained  were  applied  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  small  livings,  and  the  building  and  repair  of 
churches"  (Chambers,  Cyclopcedia^  s.  v.).  It  is  now 
proposed  (1868)  to  **  disestablish"  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  the  proposal  will  doubtless  be  carried 
into  effect. 

In  the  progress  of  the  19th  century  great  changes 
have  passed  over  the  Church  of  England.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (see  Mis^ 
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BioNART  SocxBTtEft),  of  the  Bible  Society,  etc.,  and 
especially  the  influence  of  Methodism,  awakened  the 
long  dormant  spirit  of  aggressive  Christianity.  Since 
1800  more  than  3000  churches  have  lieen  erected. 
About  1880  several  earnest  jroung  men  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  Oxford  gave  signs  of  profound  theological  study, 
and  of  deep  interest  in  Church  questions.  In  reaction, 
perhaps,  from  the  latitndinarianism  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, their  studies  lay  chiefly  in  the  ikthers  and  medi- 
eval writers,  and  in  1888  they  began  the  publication 
of  the  Oxford  tracts,  calling  for  a  revival  of  obsolete 
usages,  and  bringing  up  again  Romanist  or  quasi-Ro- 
manist  views  in  theology.  A  brief  history  o«  this 
movement  is  given  under  Pusbyism  ;  it  must  suffice 
to  say  here  that  many  young  clergymen,  as  the  result 
of'the  movement,  went  over  to  Rome ;  and  those  of  the 
school  who  remained  gave  rise  to  the  modem  Ritual- 
ism (q.  v.),  which  tends  to  import  the  spirit,  doctrines, 
and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  into  the  Church 
of  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  a  conference  of 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  churches 
in  communion  with  the  English,  was  held  at  Lambeth. 
The  chief  object  of  this  synod  was  to  promote  a  closer 
union  between  all  branches  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
A  resolution  censuring  bishop  Colenso,  of  Natal,  for 
his  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  was 
adopted  by  all  save  three  votes.  The  pastoral  let- 
ter, signed  by  the  bishops,  warned  the  people  against 
Romanizing  tendencies,  but  made  no  reference  to  con- 
troversies within  the  Church.  A  Greek  translation 
of  the  pastoral  letter  was  oflicially  transmitted  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  all  the  patriarchs  and 
bishops  of  the  Greek  Church.  See  Pan-Anolican 
Symod.  In  order  to  promote  the  interest  of  intelli- 
gent laymen  in  the  aflhirs  of  the  Church,  a  '*  Church 
Congress"  was  called  in  1860,  which  Arom  that  time 
has  held  annual  sessions.  See  Church  Congress. 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  High-Church 
party  to  introduee  monastic  institutions.  Thus  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lync,  assuming  the  name  of  father  Ignatius, 
endeavored  to  establish  an  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  but  the  first  monaster}'  of  the  order 
at  Norwich  had,  after  a  trial  of  a  few  years,  to  be  aban- 
doned. At  Bristol  a  community  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Benedict  was  organized.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
konochie,  in  1867,  established  a  Society  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  of  which  he  was  the  first  master.  But  thus  far 
(1868)  all  these  attempts  have  met  with  but  little  suc- 
cess. See  MoNASTiciSM.  The  High-Church  party 
exhibited  a  great  desire  to  bring  on  a  closer  union 
with  the  Eastern  churches.  A  special  society,  the 
Eistem  Church  Association  (see  below,  SUUittiat),  was 
established  to  promote  the  cause,  and  the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York  gave  their  oflScial  approval 
of  the  scheme.  See  Eastern  Churches,  Greek 
Church,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Of- 
ficial communicadons  for  the  same  purpose  were  also 
opened  with  the  Church  of  Sweden,  but  this  step  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  one  portion  of  the  High-Church 
party  on  the  ground  that  the  Swedish  Church  held 
some  heretical  doctrines. 

II.  CoNBTrrUTION    AND   GOVERNMENT. — ^1.  Church 

and  State, — ^The  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Eni^land  is  that  "  of  an  authorised  and  psid  estab- 
lishment, which  is  not  allowed  to  persecute  those  who 
dissent  from  it"  (Short).  The  union  of  Church  and 
State  was  completely  secured  by  the  statutes  that  fol- 
lowed the  Reformation  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  English  Church  constitution  remained  nearly  un- 
changed by  the  Reformation,  only  that  the  crown  took 
the  place  of  the  pope.  The  coune  of  subsequent  leg- 
islation brought  in,  however,  many  important  modifi- 
cations of  detail.  The  old  statutes,  though  rarely  en- 
forced, were  still  law,  excepting  when  expressly  abro- 
gated. One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Prmnunire  (see  above).  The  statute  25  of  Henry 
VIII  (1584),  ch.  xxi,  declares  entire  independence  of 


Rome,  and  calls  the  king  anpreme  hede  of  the  Church 
of  England,  according  to  the  recognition  of  its  prelates 
and  clerg}'.  This  statute  abolishes  Peter's  pence,  and 
provides  for  the  visitation  of  monasteries  by  royal 
commission. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  Popery  was  restored, 
but  all  the  statutes  to  that  efifect  were  repealed  by 
Stat.  1  of  Elizabeth  (1558-9),  which  transfers  the  head- 
ship of  the  Church  from  the  pope  to  the  English  crown, 
and  declares  the  roytd  tvprematy  perpetual.  Every 
form  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  pre- 
rogative is  included  in  the  declaration.  The  crown 
can  exercise  this  authority  through  such  officers  as  it 
may  select,  provided  they  be  British  subjects  appointed 
by  letters-patent.  The  act  prescribes  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, to  be  taken  by  all  civil  and  spiritual  officers. 
See  Oath  of  Supremacy.  The  Act  of  Ufilformity 
(1559)  restored  the  Common  Prayer,  and  required  the 
clergy  to  conform  strictly  to  it  The  statute  18  Eliz. 
c.  11  (1571),  incorporated  the  89  articles  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Convocation  of  1562  into  the 
law  of  the  land.  This  act,  with  the  laws  of  suprem- 
acy and  uniformity,  and  the  articles,  settled  the  gov- 
emment,  the  worship,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Chorch. 
The  queen,  though  subject  to  the  Church  order  and 
doctrines,  was  invested  with  full  power  to  govern  the 
Church,  and  to  fill  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices. 
Church  and  State  were  fused  together,  for  all  citisens 
of  the  State  were  made  members  of  the  Church;  the 
officers  of  the  Church  were  officers  of  the  State,  and 
the  head  of  the  State  was  made  head  of  the  Church. 
The  Revolution  made  several  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church.  By  stat.  1  William  and  Mar>*, 
ch.  vi  (April,  1689),  the  coronation  oath  was  modified. 
In  it  the  king  swore  not  merely  to  govern  according 
to  the  old  laws  and  customs,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  true  confession  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  the  I^testant  Reformed  religion  as  by  law  estab-. 
lished ;  and  to  "  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clerp^' 
of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
shall  appertain  unto  them."  The  8th  chapter  substi- 
tuted a  new  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which 
the  recognition  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
is  left  out,  and  in  its  place  stands  a  promise  to  obey 
the  king  truly ;  with  an  anathema  of  the  impious  doc- 
trine that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope  should 
be  deposed  and  executed,  and  tliat  a  foreign  potentate 
can  have  ecclesiastical  authority  within  the  realm. 
The  same  statute  (ch.  xviii)  removed  some  penalties 
from  Dissenters,  and  made  them  eligible  to  office,  pro- 
vided they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  personally,  or 
by  proxy,  in  case  of  conscientious  objection  to  tstking 
the  especial  oaths  of  office.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury a  number  of  acts  have  been  passed  annulling  dis- 
abilities of  Papists  and  Dissenters ;  and  it  is  now  the 
case  that  Dissenters  and  Romanists  have  religions 
freedom,  are  eligible  to  civil  office,  and  are  admitted  to 
Parliament. 

2.  Government, — (1.)  The  king  is  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  on  eartli,  at  least  in  name  and  form. 
Formerly  the  clergy  made  the  following  subscription : 
"  That  the  king's  (queen's)  majesty,  under  God,  is  the 
only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other 
his  highness's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  tempo- 
ral," etc. ;  but  by  an  act  of  Parliament  of  July  6, 
1865  (28th  and  29th  Vict.  cap.  122),  persons  to  be  or- 
dained deacons  or  priests  are  required  (1)  to  make  a 
"Declaration  of  Assent"  to  the  Thirty-nine  Artidea 
of  Religion  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
of  the  Ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ;  (2) 
to  take  the  Oath  of  AUegianee  and  Supremacy  (21  Ft 
and  22d  Vict  cap.  48),  by  which  they  swear  to  be  iaitb- 
fnl  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  declare 
tiiat  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  poten- 
tate hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power^ 
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superiority,  pre-emineiico,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual,  within  this  rodin.  **  The  highest  Church 
offices  are  filled  hy  the  ministiy  in  the  name  of  the 
crown.  The  Priyy  Council,  in  which  only  temporals 
rote,  ii  the  highest  court  of  appeal." 

(2.)  The  management  of  the  Church  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  hiemrehy  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  king  and  Parliament  The  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  divided  into  four 
pnTittces:  two  English,  Canterbury  and  York;  two 
Irish,  Armagh  and  Dublin.  These  are  under  four 
matiially  independent  archbishops.  The  bishops,  as 
veil  Bs  the  archbishops,  are  spiritual  peers,  except- 
ing the  bishop  last  consecrated,  and  the  bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  who  does  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  peer  in  his  own 
right  Archbishops  are  chosen  by  the  crown  ftom 
imong  the  bishops.  The  sovereign  also  nominates 
the  bishops.  The  Church  is  governed,  '*  under  her 
msjesfy,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
end  the  rat  that  bear  office  in  the  same"  (Can.  vii). 
The  srchblshops  and  bishops  alone  have  the  power  to 
oidain  clergymen ;  and  these  ordinations  take  place, 
serardiag  to  canon  law,  at  "allotted  certain  times," 
and  "only  on  .the  Sundays  immediately  following 
jejmua  quatwor  iemporum^  commonly  called  Ember 
veeks."  Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  usually 
graduates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  or  else  of  Durham,  Lampeter,  or  St. 
Bms  ;  but  the  bbhops  are  not  bound  to  restrict  ordi- 
nation to  members  of  any  university  or  college.  Ap- 
proved candidates  take  "the  oath  of  supremacy,'*  sign 
a  declaration  that  they  will  conform  to  the  liturgy, 
snd  subscribe  three  articles:  the  first  affirming  the 
supremacy  of  the  sovereign  in  the  Church ;  the  second 
asserting  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains 
notlung  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  or- 
dained person  will  use  the  form  of  the  said  book ;  and 
the  third,  that  they  hold  all  "  the  Thirty-ntne  Articles." 
The  candidate  is  first  ordained  a  deacon,  and  so  con- 
tinues for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term 
he  andergoes  an  examination ;  and  when  this  is  satis- 
fiMtory,  he  is  admitted  by  the  bishop  to  the  order  of 
priest,  or  presbyter.  Several  of  the  presbyters,  as 
well  as  the  bisbop,  lay  their  hands  simultaneously  on 
the  head  of  every  candidate,  while  the  bishop  repeats 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  ordination  service.  When 
once  ordained  a  presbyter,  he  is  competent  to  take  any 
duty  or  to  hold  any  preferment  in  the  Church. 

(3.)  The  country  is  divided  into  parishes,  and  many 
of  these  have  been  of  late  years  subdivided.  Sec 
Paeuh.  The  property  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
obtained  through  many  different  channels,  and  is  very 
valuable:  the  total  revenues  are  estimated  as  being 
not  under  five  millions  a  year ;  and  yet  so  unequal  is 
the  distribution,  that  there  are,  out  of  10,600  benefices, 
not  less  than  6800  with  incomes  under  dCSOO  a  year ; 
and  of  these  there  are  3460  livings  whose  annual  value 
is  under  £150.  The  curates  have  a  very  inadequate 
compensation,  the  ordinary  pay  ranging,  in  large 
towns,  from  £70  to  £150. 

The  totil  number  of  benefices  in  1S67  was  12,888. 
Of  late  some  reforms  have  been  effected  bv  the  Par- 
liaraent.  There  b  a  special  board  of  "  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  for  England  to  administer  the  state 
patronage  of  eccleeiastical  benefices.  In  their  twenti- 
eth report,  issued  in  1868,  they  state  that  in  the  cur- 
rent year  they  expect  to  complete  the  scheme  which, 
in  their  report  of  1864,  they  proposed  to  accomplish 
within  five  years.  Every  living  with  less  income  than 
£300  a  year  which  then  existed,  and  contained,  ac- 
cor^ng  to  the  census  of  1861,  a  population  of  4000 
persona,  will,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1869,  have  had  its 
income  raiseid  to  £800  a  year,  except  those  cases  in 
private  patronage  where  the  one  half  of  the  augmen- 
taticni  which  the  pitrons  were  required  to  provide  from 
soB-ccdesiastical  sources  has  not  been  forthcoming; 


In  their  report  of  1858  the  commissioners  referred  to 
an  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  York,  whereby  the  capitular  es- 
tates (subject  to  subsisting  leases)  had  become  vested 
in  the  commissioners,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  dean  and 
chapter  were  to  receive  an  annuity  until  the  commis- 
sioners should  restore  to  them  real  estates  in  posses- 
sion calculated  to  produce  an  income  equal  to  such 
annuity ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  arrangement 
would  at  a  fbtnre  date  yield  a  considerable  surplus  ibr 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.  At  the  close  of 
1852  the  chapter  of  Carlisle  effected  a  similar  commu- 
tation. In  1855  the  Cathedral  Commission  advised 
that  all  the  improved  revenue  derived  from  the  better 
management  of  capitular  property  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  augmentation  of  capitular  incomes,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  cathedral  institutions.  In  1856  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  to  consider 
the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
and  in  their  third  report  set  out  the  details  of  the  York 
chapter  commutation,  and  observe,  *■  Such  agreements 
tend  to  fiicilitate  enfranchisement,  and  to  provide 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  poor  livings,  as  well  as  to 
afford  a  ready  means  of  providing  estates  in  posses- 
sion for  the  ecclesiastical  corporations.'  In  the  year 
1854  the  chapters  of  Peterborough  and  Chester ;  in 
1855,  the  chapter  of  Gloucester;  in  1856,  St  Asaph ;  in 
1857,  Worcester;  in  1860,  Chichester;  in  1861,  Win- 
chester and  Salisbury ;  in  1862,  Bristol,  Canterbur}', 
and  Exeter;  in  1866,  Wells,  Rochester,  and  St.  Da- 
vid's ;  and  in  1867,  the  chapters  of  Llandaff  and  Wind- 
sor, effected  similar  commutations  of  their  capitular 
estates.  All  these  arrangements  have  been  success- 
ively sanctioned  by  orders  in  council.  Commutations 
have  thus  been  effected  with  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
chapters.  Under  these  commutations  the  chapters 
gave  up  their  ancient  estates  in  consideration  of  an- 
nual money  payments  to  be  received  by  them,  pend- 
ing their  re-endoyrment  with  real  estates  in  possession ; 
and  in  1862  the  permanent  estate  of  the  chapter  of 
York;  in  1868,  that  of  Peterborough;  in  1865,  those 
of  Carlisle  and  Chichester;  in  1866,  those  of  Chester, 
Cloucester,  and  Canterbury ;  and  in  1867,  that  of  Win- 
chester, were  reassigned.  As  a  consequence,  the  com- 
missioners, in  the  period  between  1864  and  1868,  con^ 
sidered  the  local  claims  of  the  parochial  cures  upon  the 
estates  of  the  chapters  of  York,  Peterborough,  Carlisle, 
and  Chichester,  and,  so  fiir  as  the  value  of  the  property 
would  permit,  the  requisite  grants  were  made  to  such 
parochial  cures."     See  below,  Patronage  and  StntUfics, 

(4.)  The  only  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  the  English 
Church  is  Convocation  (q,  v.),  which  is  a  convention  of 
the  clergy  to  discuss  Church  affairs  in  time  of  Parlia- 
ment. As  the  Parliament  consists  of  two  distinct 
houses,  so  does  this  Convocation ;  the  one  called  the 
upper  house,  where  the  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  sev- 
erally by  themselves ;  the  other  the  lower  house,  where 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  are  represented  by  their  deputies. 
The  power  of  the  Convocation  is  limited  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  canons 
or  ecclesiastical  laws  without  the  royal  license ;  nor, 
when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them  in 
execution  but  under  severe  restrictions.  In  the  year 
1661  the  English  Convocation  granted  a  subsidy  to 
king  Charles  II,  which  was  the  last  tax  of  this  nature 
paid  by  the  English  clergy ;  for,  by  an  arrangement 
made  between  archbishop  Sheldon  and  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon  in  1664,  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy 
thenceforward  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  them- 
selves to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consideration  of 
being  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of 
that  house  (Eden).  Of  late,  the  Convocations,  both  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  have  asrain  been  permitted  to 
meet,  talk,  vote  addresses  to  the  crown,  etc.,  but  they 
have  no  real  power.     See  Convocatiox. 

(5.)  Canons. — In  the  Convocation  which  met  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliament  of  1604,  the  canons  by  which 
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the  Church  of  England  is  still  governed  were  passed. 
Thej  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Bancroft  from 
the  canons  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  articles,  in- 
junctions, and  acts  of  Convocation  daring  the  reigns 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  They  received  the  royal 
sanction,  but  were  not  carried  through  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  and  are  not,  therefore,  laws  of  the  realm. 
They  bind  the  clergy  only,  and  that  by  virtue  of  their 
promise  of  canonical  obedience.  Many  of  them  have 
been  virtually  repealed  by  subsequent  enactments,  es- 
pecially the  Toleration  Act.  Many  of  those  that  re- 
main are  such  that  the  best  and  wisest  members  of  the 
Church  would  gladly  see  them  repealed.  See  Cakoks 
OF  THE  Church  op  England. 

(6.)  Patronage, — The  theory  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  that  whoever  originally  built  a  church  is  en- 
titled to  choose  its  minister  in  perpetuity — 1.  e.  is  the 
patron  of  the  living.  What  follows  on  this  point  is 
from  a  Church  of  England  writer  (Marsden,  Churches 
and  Sects y  i,  332)  :  '*  In  a  few  instances  this  right  is 
still  vested  in  the  descendants  of  the  original  patron, 
but  these  must  be  rare.  The  right  of  patronage  is 
now  a  salable  commodity,  transferred,  or  sold  by  auc- 
tion, to  the  highest  bidder,  lllLe  any  other  real  proper- 
ty, and  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
consequently  dispersed  wherever  wealth  has  found  its 
way :  1144  benefices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  1853 
in  that  of  the  bishops ;  938  in  that  of  cathedral  chap- 
ters and  other  dignitaries :  770  in  that  of  the  universi- 
ties and  collegiate  bodies;  6092  in  private  persons; 
and  931  (vicarages  or  perpetual  curacies)  in  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  mother  church.  The  good  and  evil 
of  this  system  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  thoughtful 
and  wise  men  are  to  be  met  with  every  day  who,  as 
they  look  at  the  favorable  or  dark  side  of  the  question, 
are  disposed  to  cherish  it  as  the  nearest  approach  that 
is  ever  likely  to  be  made  in  practice  to  a  perfect  the- 
ory ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reject  it  as  nnjust  and 
full  of  danger..  Its  evils  lie  upon  the  surface,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  slight.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  a  subservient  spirit,  inconsistent  with  the 
courage  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  minister,  to- 
wards  those  in  whose  hands  patronage  is  vested,  for 
upon  them  advancement  in  the  Church  depends.  It 
excludes  many  valuable  men  from  livings  of  impor- 
tance, and  thrusts  many  incompetent  men  into  stations 
for  which  they  are  but  meanly  qualified.  It  fills  our 
choicest  parishes  with  men  rather  well  bred  than 
deeply  learned — men  of  courtesy  and  benevolence  rath- 
er than  a  fer\'ent  zeal ;  and,  consequently,  the  par- 
ish church  wears  to  the  poor  man  too  frequently  some- 
thing of  a  cold  and  aristocratic  air.  He  is  spoken  to 
by  his  superior  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors,  and 
he  retires  to  the  dissenting  chapel,  not  that  he  prefers 
dissent,  but  that  he  meets  with  sympathy  and  feels 
himself  at  home.  Patronage  is  either  held  by  individ- 
uals, or  vested  in  corporations  or  in  trustees ;  but  the 
individual  may  have  little  sense  of  religion ;  he  may 
give  away  his  church  on  considerations  of  friendship, 
or  he  may  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  provision  for  a 
younger  son.  Corporate  bodies  have  less  conscience 
than  individuals.  Previous  to  the  act  for  reforming 
municipal  corporations  twenty  years  ago,  most  of  the 
livings  in  our  ancient  towns  and  boroughs  were  in  the 
gift  of  our  municipal  corporations.  Their  appoint- 
ments, on  an  average,  were  certainly  not  better  than 
those  of  private  patrons ;  religion  slumbered  in  our 
great  towns  not  less  profoundly  than  in  our  country 
villages.  Several  trusts  have  been  formed  of  late  years 
for  the  purchase  of  advowsons  (an  advowson  is  the  right 
of  presentation  in  perpetuitj'),  and  none  can  deny  them 
at  least  the  praise  of  pure  disinterestedness.  They  have 
expended  Urge  sums  to  obtain  in  return  the  right  of 
placing  zealous  ministers  of  evangelical  principles  in 
populous  places.  But  all  these  various  methods  of 
patronage  labor  under  the  same  defect — the  congrega- 
tion whose  spiritual  interests  are  to  be  committed  to 


the  new  pastor,  and  the  parishionerB  amcmgst  whom, 
as  their  friend  or  their  example,  he  is  to  live  and  die, 
have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  momentous  choice. 
The  party  most  interested  looks  on  with  indifference, 
or  hope,  or  silent  resignation.  The  English  lay  church- 
man, in  the  most  important  event  that  can  effect  hia 
parish  during  his  lifetime,  finds  ever}'thing  done  for 
him ;  it  is  only  on  trifling  matters  that  he  is  consult- 
ed. He  may  help  to  build  the  school,  he  may  dia- 
charge  the  duties  of  churchwarden,  but  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  the  minister  he  has  no  right  to 
speak.'*  A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  ecclesiastical  wealth  Is  monopolised  by  certain 
families  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Richard  and  George 
Pretyman,  sons  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  is 
stated  in  the  Methoditi  Quarter^,  1863,  p.  157. 

III.  Doctrines. — (1.)  The  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  are,  after 
the  Scriptures,  the  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  Prayer-book,   (a)  The  HomUiea  (q.  v.} 
were  compost  by  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  men 
of  unexceptionable  learning  and  orthodoxy;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  first  book  was  written  principal- 
ly by  Cranmer,  and  the  second  by  Jewel.     They  were 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  when,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
learned  divines,  few  ministers  were  found  who  could 
safely  be  trusted  to  preach  their  own  compositions.    (6) 
The  first  draught  of  the  Arddes  was  composed  by  arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  assisted  by  bishop  Ridley,  in  the  year 
1551 ;  and  after  being  corrected  by  the  other  bishop;*, 
and  approved  by  the  Convocation,  they  were  published 
in  Latin  and  English  in  1553,  and  amounted  to  forty-two 
in  number.     In  1562  they  were  revised  and  corrected. 
Being  then  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  Latin  only ;  but  in  1571  they  were  subscribed  by 
the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Convocation,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  and  therefore  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish copies  are  to  be  considoDed  as  equally  authentic. 
See  Abticles,  XXXIX.    (c)  During  the  last  century 
disputes  arose  among  the  clergy'  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  subscribing  to  any  human  formulary  of  re- 
ligious sentiments.     Parliament,  in  1772,  was  applied 
to  for  the  abolition  of  the  subscription  by  certain  cler- 
gymen and  others,  whose  petition  received  the  most 
ample  discussion,  but  was  rejected  by  a  large  major- 
i^.     It  has  been  generally  held  by  most,  if  not  all 
Calvinistp,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church,  that  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  the  articles  are  Calvinistic.     This  opin- 
ion, however,  has  been  warmly  controverted.    It  is  no 
doubt  nearer  the  truth  to  conclude  that  the  articles  are 
framed  with  comprehensive  latitude,  and  that  neither 
Calvinism  nor  Arminianism  was  intended  to  be  exclu- 
sively established  (Watson,  s.  v.  ChurcK),    See  Puller's 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England  conadertdt  1679 
(new  edit.  Lend.  1848, 8vo);  and  also  see  Arminiak- 
isM,  vol.  i,  p.  416, 417 ;  Articles  Lambeth,  vol.  i,  p. 
441.     The  articles  contain,  however,  what  the  Chnrch 
of  England  holds  to  be  a  fair  scriptural  account  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  together  with  a  con- 
demnation of  what  she  considers  to  be  the  principal 
errors  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  and  of  certain  Protestant 
sects.    As  far  as  they  go  (and  there  are  many  things 
unnoticed  by  them),  they  are  a  legal  definition  of  tho 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England   and   Ireland, 
though  the  members  of  that  conimuuion  look  to  tho 
Prayer-book  as  well  as  to  the  articles  for  the  genuine 
expression  of  her  fisith.     The  articles  are  far  more 
thoroughly  Protestant  than  the  Prayer-book,  taken  as 
a  whole.     Although  the  articles  expressly  assert  thafc 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred,  attempts  have  repeat* 
edly  been  made  by  the  High-Church  party  of  tho 
Church  of  England  to  show  that  there  is  no  irreconcil- 
able difference  between  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  an<l 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  a  con- 
struction can  be  put  upon  them  fully  harmonising 
them.    To  show  this  waa,  in  paiticnlar,  the  ol^ect  of 
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Dr.  N^nrnum's  <»Iebnted  tract  (TraeUfor  ike  Ttnwa, 
Nc.  90,  Ozf.  1889),  and  more  recently  of  Dr.  Pii8e3''8 
Eimueim  (Lond.  1865;  N.  Y.  1866).  See  aUo  Ckrul, 
Bmembranoer^  Jan.  1866^  art.  vi. 

(2.)  For  the  preaenration  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the  Chnrch  of  England,  many  provisions  are  made 
both  by  the  civil  and  canon  laiv.  Whoever  shall 
come  to  the  posseeaion  of  the  crown  of  England  shall 
join  in  communion  with  the  Chnrch  of  England,  as  by 
law  esUbltshed  (12  and  18  WOl.  HI,  eh.  ii,  §  8).  By 
the  1  Will.  Ill,  ch.  vi,  an  oath  shall  be  administered 
to  every  king  or  qneen  who  shall  succeed  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  this  realm,  at  their  coronation ;  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  bishops ;  to 
be  thereunto  approved  by  such  king  or  qneen,  that 
they  will  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Protestant  Reformed  religion  established  by  law ;  and 
will  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm, 
sod  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appei^ 
tain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them.  And  by  the  5  Anne, 
ch.  V,  the  king,  at  his  coronation,  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the 
Mttlement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctirine, 
wordiip,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  as  by  law 
esublished  (§  2). 

(3.)  In  practice  there  is  no  definite  creed  or  system 
ef  theology  in  the  Chnrch  of  England.  Its  members 
have  alwaya  been  divided  into  parties.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  Sacramentarian  party,  approximating  in 
doctrine  to  the  teachings  of  Rome,  though  it  has  never 
had  great  influence  since  Laud*s  time  until  the  recent 
rise  of  Poseyism  (q.  v.).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
tiiere  have  never  Iwen  wanting  representatives  of  the 
Poritan  or  Evangelical  school.  The  latter  party  finds 
its  stronghold  in  the  Articles,  the  former  in  the  Litur- 
gy. At  present  a  division  prevails  into  three  great 
sections,  which  are  styled  High-Church,  Low-Church 
(or  Evangelical),  and  Broad-Church.  The  first  party 
holds  to  apoetolical  succession,  the  divine  right  of  epis- 
copacy, and  generally  adheres  to  the  sacramentarian 
view  of  the  Church's  life.  The  Puseyites  have  been 
drawn  chiefly  fh>m  this  party.  The  Low-Chnrch,  or 
Evangelical  party,  holds,  in  general,  that  episcopacy 
is  not  ecaeatta/  to  the  being  of  the  Church,  though 
some  evangelicals,  so  called,  hold  it  in  as  high  esteem 
as  High^hurchmen.  The  Low-churchmen  recognise 
the  claims  of  Presbyterians  and  dissenters  as  members 
cf  Christ*s  body.  In  doctrine  they  are  chiefly  Calvin- 
ists.  The  Broad-Church  party,  though  of  recent  ori- 
gin, embraces  a  large  number  of  the  niost  cultivated 
nea  in  the  Church,  such  as  Ringsley,  Maurice,  Stan- 
ley, and,  in  &ct,  most  of  Dr.  Arnold's  pupils  and  sym- 
pathizers. The  tendency  of  this  party  is  tbwards  w  hat 
Is  called  liberal  Christianity. 

At  the  present  time  (1868)  the  Church  of  England 
is  agitated  by  proposals  of  change  on  many  sides. 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  who  went  over  to  Rome 
sooie  years  ago,  issued  an  "explanation,"  in  which  he 
inquirea  how  far  the  popular  principle  of  subscription 
to  the  English  formularies  Is  compatible  with  the  rule 
(^Chnrch  authority.  The  system  he  believes  to  be 
aHogetfaer  bad,  while  it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  be- 
ing able  to  settle  the  difierences  which  exist  among 
iudividnal  churchmen.  He  says :  *^The  difficulty  be- 
eomea  greater  when  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy 
are  divided  into  Tarions  parties,  who  are  widely  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  dmost  every  particular.  It 
nay  be  allowable,  perhaps,  to  employ  the  phraseology 
of  a  recent  reviewer,  who  has  distributed  them  into 
three  classes,  which  he  designates  as  High,  Low,  and 
Broad.  The  last  Toay  be  expected  to  be  comparative- 
ly Inatteotive  to  matters  of  doctrine,  regarding  the 
Chnrch  chiefly  as  a  social  institution,  designed  merely 
to  raise  the  standard  of  morals  and  ameliorate  the 
of  men.    But  the  High  and  Low  agree  in  one 


point,  if  in  nothing  else,  that  to  contend  for  the  truth 
is  the  first  duty  of  Christians.  They  differ,  however, 
respecting  almost  every  pmnt  of  doctrine.  One  be- 
lieves the  Church  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  inhabited 
by  his  Spirit;  the  other  supposes  it  to  be  little  more 
than  a  religious  dub.  One  believes  in  baptismal  re- 
generation and  in  the  real  presence ;  the  otiier  speaks 
of  the  sacraments  as  if  they  were  only  acted  sermons. 
One  affirms  Christ  to  speak  by  the  voice  of  his  priests, 
and  that  deadly  sin  requires  absolution ;  the  other  af- 
firms that  the  priest*s  words  are  no  more  effective  than 
those  of  his  parish  clerk.  Yet  both  parties,  as  well  as 
the  Broad,  who  lie  between  them,  subscribe  to  the 
same  formularies,  which  they  interpret  avowedly  in 
contradictory  senses,  and  from  which  they  deduce  the 
most  opposite  results.  If  all  this  does  not  arise  from 
the  laxity  of  those  who  subscribe,  but  from  the  inge- 
nuity of  those  who  devised  our  formularies,  tliey  must 
certainly  have  been  the  greatest  masters  of  equivocal 
expression  whom  the  world  has  known.'*  Subscrip- 
tion to  the  English  formularies,  he  says,  was  original- 
ly imposed,  and  is  still  rendered  by  High-churchmen, 
on  the  principle  that  the  Churches  judgment  should 
guide  her  members ;  but  the  Gorham  case  showed  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  transferred  the  decision 
respecting  doctrines  to  the  civil  power,  and  that  the 
most  opposite  statements  respecting  matters  of  fidth 
are  taught  under  her  sanction.  See  Gorham  Casb. 
There  exists  in  England  a  '*  Liturgical  Revision  Soci- 
ety," from  whose  **  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Ob- 
jects*' we  extract  the  following:  "The  members  of 
tills  society  are  moved  by  f^uch  *  weighty  and  impor- 
tant considerations'  as  arise  from  *  the  exigencies'  of 
thete  preteni  iimes^  to  seek  farther  'changGS  and  alter- 
ations in  the  Prayer-book ;'  some  of  wliich,  as  the  most 
necessary,  they  now  proceed  to  specify :  1.  The  Rubric : 
the  word  priest  to  be  changed.  2.  The  Ordination 
Service :  words  abused  to  the  purposes  of  sacerdotal 
assumption  to  be  altered.  8.  The  Visitation  of  the 
Sick:  the  absolution  to  be  omitted  or  qualified.  4. 
The  Baptismal  Offices:  words  asserting  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  each  recipient  to  be  altered.  5.  The 
Catechism  to  be  revised.  6.  The  Burial  Service :  gen- 
eral language  to  be  employed  in  expressing  hope  for 
the  departed.  7.  The  Athanasian  Creed :  the  damna- 
tory clauses  to  be  omitted.  8.  The  Apocryphal  Lea- 
sons  to  be  replaced  by  Scripture."  The  chief  aim  of 
this  society  is  **to  bring  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
into  closer  conformity  with  the  written  word  of  God 
and  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  by  excluding 
all  those  expressions  which  have  been  assumed  to  coun- 
tenance Romanizing  doctrine  or  practice." 

At  present  (1868)  Romanizing  tendencies  are  plainly 
on  the  increase  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  there 
is  apparent  danger  of  a  total  separation  of  many  min- 
isters and  members  of  this  Church  from  the  common 
fdith  of  the  reformed  churches  organized  in  the  16th 
century.  The  High-Church  party  has  several  schools, 
one  of  which  (the  Old  School),  while  gladly  concurring 
in  all  efibrts  for  widening  the  breach  between  **the 
Church"  and  the  "sects,"  yet  continues  in  earnest 
opposition  to  the  errors  of  Rome.  Others,  looking 
more  at  what  is  common  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England  than  at  what  separates  them, 
hope  that  tiie  Church  of  Rome,  by  means  of  an  *' Epis- 
copalian" movement,  will  gradually  come  over  to  the 
Anglican  ground.  This  party  builds  great  hopes  es> 
pecially  upon  the  movements  in  Italy  of  such  men  as 
cardinal  Andrea  and  Passaglia.  There  is,  finally,  an 
extreme  party,  which  makes  every  other  considera- 
tion subordinate  to  the  desire  to  establish  the  union 
with  Rome,  and  which  has  of  late  proceeded  farther 
in  this  direction  as  a  party  than  has  ever  been  done 
before.  It  is  this  party  which  in  1867  sent  a  letter  to 
cardinal  Patrizi  asking  for  some  kind  of  recognition 
from  Rome.  It  also  aims  at  re-establish  in  &;  monastic 
orders,  and  is  specially  conspicuous  by  *'  Ritualistic" 
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innovations  in  divine  worship,  endeavoring  to  confbnn 
the  service  altogether  to  that  of  the  Roman  and  East- 
em  churches.  Until  recently  this  party  was  more 
noted  for  zeal  and  fervor  than  for  intelligence  and  ec- 
clesiastical standing,  but  of  late  they  have  gained  en 
immense  advantage  by  the  open  declaration  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey  in  their  &vor.  In  his  Eiremcon  (1866,  12mo)  he 
explains  away  the  chief  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Articles  and  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  treats  severely  the  personal  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  and  the  increasing  Mariolatry  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Dr.  Pusey  also  advocates  the  confes- 
sional and  monastic  life.  The  latest  development  of 
this  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  volumes  enti- 
tled Tke  Church  and  the  World  (edited  by  the  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  party  of  Ration- 
alists in  the  Church  of  England  whose  type  of  opinion 
is  to  he  found  in  the  Etscuft  and  Beviewa  (1860),  and 
whose  extreme  representative  is  perhaps  bishop  Co- 
lenso,  of  Natal,  who  has  published  several  volumes  of 
so-called  criticisms,  in  which  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Old  Testament  are  repudiated.  No 
power  has  been  discovered,  either  in  the  Church  of 
England  or  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  deal  with  the 
Romanizers  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Rationalists  on 
the  other. 

IV.  Statistics. — The  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces,  Can- 
terbury and  York.  Each  province  has  a  Convocation 
(q.  V.)  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  upper  house  em- 
bracing the  archbishop  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  lower  house  a  number  of  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  proctors.  The  bishops  of  the  Church  in 
England,  in  1868,  were  as  follows :  I.  Prtwince  of  Can- 
terbury.— 1.  Canterbury  (archbishop) ;  2.  London ;  8. 
Winchester;  4.  Exeter;  5.  St. David's ;  6.  Chichester ; 

7.  Lichfield ;  8.  Oxford ;  9.  St.  Asaph's ;  10.  Hereford ; 

11.  Llandaff ;  12.  Lincoln ;  13.  Bath  and  Wells ;  14. 
Salisbury ;  15.  Norwich ;  16.  Bangor ;  17.  Rochester ; 
18.  Worcester;  19.  Gloucester;  20.  Ely;  21.  Peterbor- 
ough, n.  Province  of  York. — 1.  York  (archbishop); 
2.  Durham ;  3.  Manchester ;  4.  Ripon ;  6.  Carlisle ;  6. 
Chester ;  7.  Sodor  and  Man  (each  diocese  is  treated  of 
in  a  special  article  of  the  Cychpctdia,  where  full  sta- 
tistics and  the  name  of  the  present  incumbents  are 
given).  The  32  dioceses  of  Ireland,  formerly  divided 
into  four  provinces)  were  reduced  to  12  by  the  Church- 
Temporality  Act  (passed  1888).  Armagh  has  6  dio- 
ceses :  Armagh,  Derry,  Down,  Kilmore,  Meath,  Tuam. 
Dublin,  6 :  Dublin,  Cashel,  Cloyne,  Killaloe,  Limerick, 
Ossory.  See  Ireland.  In  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  are  also  a  number  of  colonial  and 
missionary  bishops.     They  were,  in  1867,  as  follows : 

1.  Europe. — Gibraltar.  II.  Asia. — 1.  Calcutta  (metro- 
politan); 2.  Bombay;  8.  Labuan  and  Sarawak;  4. 
Madras;  5.  Colombo;  6.  Victoria;  7.  Jerusalem.  III. 
Africa.  —  1.  Capetown  (metropolitan);  2.  Mauritius; 

8.  Grahamstown ;  4.  St.  Helena ;  5.  Orange  River  State ; 
6.  Central  Africa ;  7.  Natal ;  8.  Sierra  Leone ;  9.  Niger 
region.    lY.  Australasia. — 1.  Sydney  (metropolitan); 

2.  Adelaide  ;  3.  Melbourne  ;  4.  Newcastle ;  5.  Perth ; 
6.  Brisbane ;  7.  Goulbum ;  8.  Tasmania ;  9.  New  Zea- 
land (metropolitan) ;  10.  Christ  Church ;  11.  Nelson  ; 

12.  Wellington ;  13.  SVaiapu  ;  14.  Dunedin ;  15.  Mela- 
nesia ;  16.  Honolulu ;  17.  Grafton  and  Armidale.  V. 
America, — 1.  Montreal  (metropolitan) ;  2.  Toronto;  8. 
Newfoundland ;  4.  Frederickton ;  5.  Nova  Scotia ;  6. 
Huron ;  7.  Colombia;  8.  Quebec;  9.  Ontario;  10.  Ru- 
pert's Land;  11.  New  Westminster;  12.  Jamaica;  13. 
Barbadoes ;  14.  Antigua ;  16.  Nassau ;  16.  Guiana. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Church  Soci- 
eties, with  a  brief  account  of  their  work :  1.  Society  for 
promoting  the  Employment  of  additional  Curates  in  pop- 
ulous Places  (esUblished  in  1837).  This  society,  be- 
sides making  annual  grants  towards  the  maintenance 
of  additional  clergymen,  grants  sums,  not  exceeding 


£500  in  any  single  grant,  in  aid  of  endowments.     In- 
come for  1867-68,  £32,464.    2.  The  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society  (1836)  aims  at  providing  means  for  maintaining 
curates  and  lay  agents  in  largely  peopled  districts. 
Total  receipts  in  the  year  1866-67,  £47,829;  in  1867- 
68,  £61,745.     3.  The  Incorporates  SocUty  for  promot- 
ing the  JSnlargement,  BuUding^  and  Repairing  of  ChureK- 
es  and  Chapels  in  England  and  Wales  (1818)  had,  in 
1867-68,  an  income  of  £8422.     This  society  was  incor- 
porated by  act  of  Parliament  in  1828;  until  1851  it 
was  supported  by  a  triennial  royal  letter,  which  pro- 
duced about  £30,000;  since  then  it  has  been  depend- 
ent on  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  church  collec- 
tions, and  legacies.     4.  The  London  Diocesan  Church 
Builc^  Society  and  Metropolis  Church  Fund  (1854) 
had,  in  1867-68,  an  income  of  £45,180.     5.  The  Church 
of  England  Scripture  Readers'  Association  provides  lay 
readers  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  poor,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  tlie  parochial  clergy.     Its  income  wan, 
in  1867-68,  £18,440.     6.  Tke  National  AssociaHon  for 
promoting  Frttdom  of  Worship  (1858)  has  for  its  object 
'*  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  freedom  of 
parish  churches  as  the  true  basis  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, and  the  only  means  of  relieving  spiritual  destitu- 
tion ;  and  the  scriptural  system  of  weekly  ofieringa  as 
the  most  excellent  way,  especially  enjoined  by  the 
Church  of  England,  of  raising  money  for  Church  pnr- 
poees,  and  as  a  substitute  for  pew-rents  where  endow- 
ments are  not  obtainable."     7.  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.     This  is  the  oldest  society  in  the 
country.     It  supplies  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  either 
gratuitously  or  far  below  cost  price,  issues  books  and 
tracts  of  a  "sound  Church  tone,"  suitable  for  schools, 
lending  libraries,  workingmen*s  clubs  and  reading- 
rooms,  hospitals,  workhouses,  jails,  etc. ;  also  for  the 
use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  emigrants.     The  income 
(independent  of  sales)  for  1866-67  was  £28,547;  for 
1867-68,  £29,700.     8.  National  Society  for  promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  mi  the  Principles  of  the  Eslab- 
lished  Church  (instituted  1811,  incorporated  1817).   The 
operations  of  this  society  embrace  building  school- 
rooms and  teachers'  dwelling-houses,  maintaining  col- 
leges for  the  training  of  teachers,  granting  mone}"  to- 
wards paying  the  salaries  of  certificated  teachers,  etc. 
The  National  Society,  during  the  time  of  its  existence, 
has  made  grants  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £400,000, 
and  this  amount  has  been  supplemented  by  at  least 
£1,200,000  of  private  contribution  for  the  building  cf 
schools,  besides  originating  the  expenditure  of  an  im- 
mense annual  sum  for  their  snstentation.     The  total 
number  of  schools  in  connection  with  this  society  in 
1865  was  12,421,  in  which  there  were  1,186,515  schol- 
ars.    The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  was  1,818,476.     The  number  of  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  trained  in  the  colleges  of  the  society  is 
about  140  a  year,  and  about  4750  have  been  sent  out 
during  the  last  twenty-two  yea^  s.     The  income  of  tho 
society  for  1864-65  was  £20,267.     9.  The  Prayer^Mok 
and  Homily  Society  desires  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  *'  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Homilies** 
of  the  Church,  which  it  has  had  translated  into  thirty- 
three  languages.     Its  income  for  1866-67  was  £1163  ; 
for  1867-68,  £1247.    10.  The  Poor  Clergy  ReBef  Sodffsf 
has,  since  its  establishment  in  1856,  assbted  1165  poor 
clergymen,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  cl^gymen, 
with  the  sum  of  £8254.     In  1864-65  the  income  wan 
£2062,  and  grants  were  made  to  101  applicants.     11. 
The  Society  for  the  Prcpagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  (incorporated  in  1701)  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
English,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  Protestant 
missionary  societies  of  the  world.     The  society  alma 
as  much  as  pof  sible  at  establishing  complete  churchea, 
with  bishops  at  their  head,  and  which  shall  ultimately 
become  altogether  independent  of  the  society,  wher- 
ever England  has  any  territorial  p<Mse8sions.     Its  in- 
come in  1866-67  was  £91,186;  in  1867-68,  £114,546. 
12.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  tkm 
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founded  in  1799.     Its  irork  k  chiefly  among 
the  natives  of  the  ooontries  in  which  its  missions  are 
establiahed.    Its  income  in  186&-67  was  £1&0,857,  and 
in  1867-68,  £157,288.     Id.  The  Cohmal  and  Contineft^ 
tal  CftiircA  Sode^,     Its  leading  object  is  to  send  cler- 
IjTmen,  catechists,  and  teachers  of  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
lind  to  settlers  in  the  English  colonies,  and  to  British 
snbjects  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     The  income  for 
1866-67  was  jC31,079;  for  1867>€8,  £84,120.     14.  The 
JSagUsh  Ckmrck  Union  was  formed  in  1859  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland ;  of  resisting,  by  a  combimition  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  attempts  of  dissenters  and  others  to  alienate 
the  rights  and  injure  the  position  of  the  Church ;  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  developiRg  its  internal  ener- 
gies.**    It  is  intended  to  be  the  central  organ  of  the 
High-Church  party.     The  union  is  managed  by  a 
comcO  of  twentv-fonr  elected  and  five  ex-officio  mem* 
bers,  thirteen  of  these  being  clergymen  and  the  re- 
maittinjc  sixteen  laymen.     15.  The  AstoetaHonfor  tke 
pnmaiion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom  was  formed  in 
1837  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a  bond  of  interces- 
pory  prayer  members  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  commu- 
nions.    The  members  promise  to  use  daily  a  brief 
prayer  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.     In 
1865  the  asaodation  numbered  8827  members,  divided 
as  follows :  Roman  Catholics,  1271 ;  Orientals,  includ- 
ii^  Servians  and  Armenians,  860;  uncertain  or  mis- 
cellaneous,  75;   Anglicans,  7121.      16.  The  Eatttm 
Ourch  AtoocioHon  was  founded  in  1864.     Its  objects 
wen  stated  to  be  to  inform  the  English  public  as  to 
the  state  and  position  of  the  Eastern  Christians ;  to 
make  known  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Angll- 
csn  Church  to  the  Christians  of  the  East;  to  take  ad- 
vutage  of  all  opportunities  which  the  providence  of 
God  shall  aflbrd  for  intercommunion  with  the  ortho- 
dox Church,  and  also  for  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
other  ancient  churches  of  the  East ;  to  assist,  as  for  as 
possible,  the  bishops  of  tho  orthodox  Church  in  their 
eflbits  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  and  the  educa- 
tion of  their  flocks.     It  counts  among  its  members 
English,  Scotch,  American,  colonial,  and  Greek  bish- 
ops.    17.  T%e  Anffto-ConUnenkU  Society  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  make  the  principles  of  the  English  Church 
known  in   the    different   countries   of  Europe   and 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  aid  in  the  reformation 
of  national  churches  and  other  religions  communities. 
18.  The  EngHsh  Church  Auodation  was  esUblished  in 
1865  as  the  central  organization  of  Low-Churchmen. 
Its  chief  object  is  to  counteract  and  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  High-Church  and  Romanizing  tendencies  in  the 
Church.     19.  The  South  American  Misnon  Sodety^  es- 
tablished in  1852.     Its  object  is  Xo  send  out  missiona- 
ries to  the  native  tribes  of  South  America,  to  English- 
men in  spiritual  destitution  there,  and  to  teke  advan- 
tage of  any  opening  for  evangelization.     Its  means 
was  in  1866-67,  £7431,  and  in  1867-68,  £9902.     20. 
JriA  Chartk  Miaeiont  to  Xoman  Catholics.     According 
to  the  nineteenth  annual  report,  published  in  May, 
1868,  the  income  was  £25,577 ;  the  year  before  it  was 
£22,507.    21.  The  London  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews,  established  in  1809.     The  offi- 
eers  must  be  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  or,  if  foreigners,  of  a  Protestant 
Chorcb.    Ita  income  was  in  1866-67,  £38,827,  and  in 
1867-68,  £36,075. 

At  the  last  official  census  teken  in  Great  Britain  in 
1^61,  in  England  and  Scotland  no  inquiries  were  made 
«*to  the  creed  of  the  inhabitents.  For  Ireland,  the 
population  connected  with  the  Established  Church  was, 
^  1861,  according  to  the  official  census,  678,661.  As 
in  Kngisnd  the  Church  herself  makes  no  attempt  to 
fipd  out  her  statistics,  nothing  but  estimates  can  be 
giTen  on  this  point.  As  regards  places  of  worship, 
Bmnber  of  sittings,  and  estimates  of  Church  attend- 
SBta,  the  statistics  of  the  Established  Church  com- 


pared as  follows  with  the  aggregate  stetistics  of  all 
other  religious  bodies : 
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14,017 
20,890 
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8,773,474 
3,487,5f>8 

According  to  this  teble,  of  all  the  church  sittings, 
51.9  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  48.1  per  cent,  to  the  other  religious  denomina- 
tions; and  of  the  Church  attendants,  likewise  about 
52  per  cenL  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  48  to  others. 
Other  stetistics,  as,  for  instance,  the  annual  marriage 
stetistics,  give  to  the  population  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  two  stetemento  may  be  reconciled  by 
taking  52  per  cent,  as  that  portion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion which  is  practically  and  actively  connected  with 
the  Church,  while  it  is,  on  tho  other  hand,  probable 
that  fully  65  per  cent,  sustain  a  nominal  connection 
with  the  Church.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  in  point 
of  places  of  worship  and  Church  attendante  has  been 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  other  religious  dcnominaF- 
tions  taken  together.  For  detailed  comparative  statis- 
tics, see  Great  Britain. 

Besides  the  national  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Durham  University  and  King^s  College, 
London,  the  Church  of  England  has  the  following  the- 
ological training  institutions :  St.  Bees  (Cuml>erland), 
with  80  students,  and  St.  Aidan's  (Birkenhead),  with 
63  studenta;  also  a  training  department  at  Birming- 
ham College,  the  London  Collepco  of  Divinity  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  and  Lampeter  CoUege,  Wales. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  parishes 
and  the  number  of  clergy  in  each  of  the  English  dio* 
ceses;  also  the  total  population  of  the  territory  em- 
braced in  each  diocese. 
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1200 


For  farther  accounts  of  the  statistics  of  the  Church 
of  England,  see  the  annual  Clergy  List  (which  also 
contains  a  complete  list  of  all  the  benefices,  with  names 
of  patrons,  etc.) ;  Rivington's  Ecdesiastical  Tear-hook 
for  1866 ;  Christian  Yearbook  (Lond.  1867  and  1868) ; 
Schem,  Amer.  Eccks,  Year-book  for  1869  (N.  Y.  1860), 
and  Amer.  Ecdes.  Almanac  for  1868  (N.  Y.  1868). 

V.  lAterature^-^The  early  historians  are  Gildas  (6th 
century),  De  Britannim  excidio,  etc.  (transl.  by  Giles, 
Lond.  1841, 8vo) ;  Bede,  Bist.  Eccles.  Anglorum  '(jOpera, 
ed.  OUes,  12  vols.  1843,  voL  ii) ;  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
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ViUb  J^woqpomm,  in  Wharton,  AngUa  Sacra,  toI.  ii; 
Eadmer,  VittB,  Wharton,  An^Ua  Sacra^  vol.  ii,  and  in 
MiRne,  Patrol,  Lot,  vol.  clix ;  Ingalphus,  and  William 
of  Malmesbur}%  in  Fulman,  Jier.Anglicar,  Script,  Vet. 
(Oxon,  1684) ;  and  in  Gale,  UistoricB  BritanmeeB^  etc. 
(Oxon,  1691,  2  vols.  fol.).  The  History  oflngulph,  the 
HiMtory  ofGaimar^  the  An^o-Saxon  Chromdtf  and  the 
Chronide  of  Florence  of  Worcester^  are  reprinted  in  7%e 
Church  Jlislorians  of  England  (Lend.  1853). 

Historians:  Stillingfleet,(?ri^'fi««  BritanniocB  (1710; 
new  edit  Oxford,  1842,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Usher,  Brit,  Ec- 
clesiarum  A  ntiqnitates  (1638, 4to ;  Works,  16  vols.  Dub. 
lin,  1847,  vols,  v,  vi);  Smith,  Jteliffion  n/Andient  Brit- 
ain (Lond.  1846, 12mo) ;  Churton,  A'ar/y  EngHsh  Church 
(Iy>ndon,  1858,  3d  edit.  18mo);  Soames,  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  (Lond.  1828, 2d  edit.  8vo) ;  lb.  Doctrines  of  An- 
glo-Saxon Church  (Bampton  Lecture,  1830) ;  lb.  Lat- 
in Church  during  A  nglo-Saxon  Times  (Lond.  1848, 8vo) ; 
lb.  Etizabethan  Religious  History  (London,  1889,  8vo) ; 
lb.  Reformation  (London,  1826-8, 4  vols.  8vo);  Fuller, 
Church  History  of  Great  Britcdn  (1655,  fol. ;  new  edit. 
Lond.  1837,  3  vols.  8vo ;  Warner,  Ecclesiastical  HiHory 
of  England  (1765,  2  vols.  foL);  Inett,  C^n^tne*  AngU- 
cante.  History  from  6th  century  to  death  of  King  John, 
1216  (London,  1704-10,  2  vols.  fol. ;  new  edit.  Oxford, 
1855, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  Carwithen,  History  of  the  Church  of 
England  (Oxford,  1849, 2d  edit.  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Grant, 
Summary  of  the  History  of  the  EngHsh  Churdi  and  of 
the  Sects,  etc.  (Lond.  1811-1826,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Collier, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Brit€dn  (1708,  foL  ;  new 
ed.  by  Barham,  Lond.  1840, 9  vols.  8vo) ;  Brown,  Com- 
pendious History  of  the  British  Churches  (Edinb.  1820 ; 
2d  edit.  1823,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Baxter,  Church  History  of 
England  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1849, 8vo) ;  Short,  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Chvrch  of  England  to  1688  (Lond.  1840, 
8d  edit.  8vo) ;  Anderson,  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Colonies  (Lond.  185<>,  *Jd  edit.  8  vols.  8vo) ; 
Annual  American  Cjdopadiaf  1863,  and  all  the  follow- 
ing volumes,  art.  Anglican  Church. 

On  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  see 
Reformation.  For  general  statistics  of  Christianity 
in  the  British  Islands,  see  Great  Bbitain  ;  Ire- 
land; Scotland. 

Engles,  Joseph  Patterson,  D.D.,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia  Jan.  3, 1793.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  July, 
1811.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  co-master  of  the 
grammar-school  in  the  same  institution  with  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  B.  How,  In  1817,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.Wylie  and  Mr. 
Engles  founded  an  academy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Classical  Institute,  which  Mr.  Engles  continued  until 
Februar}',  1845,  wlien  he  was  elected  publishing  agent 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  his  death.  Mr.  Envies 
was  a  member  and  elder  of  the  Scots  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  having  joined  that  church  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  very  soon  after  having  been 
chosen  an  elder  of  the  same.  Besides  writing  several 
smaller  volumes  for  children  and  youth,  he  edited  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings. 
He  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1861,  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart  from  which  he  had  been  suffbring 
for  about  a  year. 

Engles,  William  M.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  12, 1797,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
graduated  A.B.  in  1815.  After  studying  theology  un- 
der the  hev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie  (q.  v.),  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1818,  and  in  1820  became  pastor  of  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  Chorch  in  Philadelphia,  which 
office  he  filled  faithAUly  ontil  his  health  failed  in  1834, 
when  he  became  editor  of  The  Presbyterian.  He  edit- 
ed that  journal  for  over  thirty  years.  In  1888  the 
Pre8b}'terian  Board  of  Publication  made  him  their  ed- 
itor of  boolcs  and  tracts,  and  he  continued  in  that  work 
With  great  saccess  tOl  1863.     In  one  of  thehr  publica- 


tions, it  ia  atated  that  '*the  Board  of  Publicatioii  Sa 
probably  more  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Engles  than  to 
any  other  one  man  for  its  existence  and  its  usefulness, 
especially  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  hiatoiy." 
Besides  his  constant  editorial  work,  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  small  boolu  on  practical  religion,  many  of  which 
had  a  wide  circulation.  Of  one  of  them,  the  Soldier's 
Pocbet-buA,  in  English  and  German,  800,000  were  cir- 
culated among  our  soldiers  during  the  civil  war.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  Oct  12,  ise7 .— American  Amual 
Cychpadia,  vii,  296. 

English  Versions  of  the  Biblb.  Passing 
over  the  lives  of  the  individual  translators,  the  long 
stm^le  with  the  indifference  or  opposition  of  men  in 
power,  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  as  calling 
for,  or  affected  by,  the  appearance  of  the  translation, 
the  time,  and  place,  and  forin  of  the  successive  edi- 
tions by  which  the  demand,  when  once  created,  waa 
Bupplied-^U  of  which  is  given  under  more  appropri- 
ate tities — we  shall  here  aim  to  give  an  account  of 
the  several  versions  aa  they  appeared;  to  ascertain 
the  qualifications  of  the  translators  for  the  woriL  which 
they  undertook,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  act- 
ed ;  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  result  of  their  la- 
bors in  the  received  veraion,  and,  aa  consequent  on 
this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised translation ;  and,  finally,  to  give  such  a  survey 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  may  help  the  reader 
to  obtain  a  ftiUer  knowledge  for  himself.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  substantially  adopt  so  much  of  Prof. 
Plumtre's  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  Yei^ 
sions,  as  relates  to  the  subject.  The  present  article 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

1,  Early  Trandations.  —  It  was   asserted  ly  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  a  point 
against  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  English  translations 
of  the  Bible  which  had  been  made  before  Wycliffe, 
and  that  these  were  approved  by  the  bishops,  and  were 
allowed  by  them  to  be  read  by  laymen,  and  even  by 
devout  women  {Dialogues,  ch.  viii-xiv,  col.  82).    There 
seem  good  grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  accn^ 
rac}'  of  this  statement.     No  such  translations — ^ver- 
siono,  i.  e.  of  the  entire  Scriptures— are  now  extant. 
No  traces  of  them  appear  in  any  contemporary  writer. 
Wycliffe's  great  complaint  is  that  there  is  no  transla- 
tion (Forshall  and  Madden,  Wydiffe's  Bible,  Pref.  p. 
xxi,  Prol.  p.  69).     The  Constitutions  of  archbishop 
Arundel  (A.D.  1408)  mention  two  onl}',  and  these  are 
Wydiffe's  own,  and  the  one  based  on  his  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death.     More*s  statement  must  there- 
foro  be  regarded  either  as  a  riietorical  exaggeration 
of  the  feet  that  parts  of  the  Bible  had  been  previously 
translated,  or  as  arising  out  of  a  mistake  as  to  the  date 
of  MSS.  of  the  Wycliffe  version.     The  history  of  the 
English  Bilile  will  therefore  begin,  as  it  has  begun 
hitlierto,  with  the  work  of  the  first  great  reformer. 
One  glance,  however,  we  may  give,  in  passing,  to  the 
earlier  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  connect 
some  of  its  most  honored  names  with  the  great  work 
of  making  the  truths  of  Scripture,  or  parts  of  the  books 
themselves,  if  not  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  accessible  to 
the  people.     We  may  think  of  CsBdmon  as  embodying 
the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  metre 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede,  Hist,  Eccl.  iv,  24) ;  of 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  7th  century,  aa 
rendering  the  Psalter ;  of  Bede,  as  translating  in  tho 
last  hours  of  his  life  the  Gospel  of  John  (Epist.  CtUk" 
berti);  of  Alfred,  setting  forth  in  his  mother  tongue,  as 
the  great  ground-work  of  his  legislation,  the  four  cfam|>. 
tera  of  Exodus  (xx-xxiii)  that  contained  the  fint  code 
of  the  laws  of  Israel  (Pauli's  Lffe  of  Alfred,  chap.  v>. 
The  wishes  of  the  great  king  extended  farther.     He 
desired  that  **all  t^  free-bcMrn  youth  of  his  Idngdom 
should  be  able  to  n^ad  the  English  Scriptures"  ["Bn* 
(rlisc  gewritt,"  which,  however,  may  merely  denote 
English  literaton  in  general  J  {Ibid.}.   Portions  off  the 
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Kble,  some  of  the  Pulmn,  and  extracts  from  other 
bo(^,  were  translated  by  him  for  his  ov.'n  use  and 
that  of  his  children.  The  traditions  of  a  later  date, 
seeing  in  him  the  representative  of  all  that  was  good 
in  the  old  Saxon  time,  made  him  the  translator  of  the 
whole  Bible  (Jhid.,  supp.  to  chap.  v). 

The  work  of  translating  was,  however,  carried  on 
bj  others.  One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four  gos- 
pels, interlinear  with  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  known 
as  tlie  Durham  book,  is  found  in  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
of  the  British  Moseum,  and  is  referred  to  the  9th  or 
10th  centnry.  Another,  known  as  the  Rushworth 
GloM,  and  belonging  to  the  same  period,  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford.  Another,  of  a  somewhat  later 
date,  b  in  the  same  collection,  and  in  the  library  of 
Corpus -Chriati  College,  Cambridge.  The  name  of 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  b  connected  with  a 
version  of  the  Psalms ;  that  of  Aelfric  with  an  epitome 
of  Scriptore  histor^^  including  a  translation  of  many 
parts  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  (Lewis,  HiU. 
ofTroMtL  ch.  i ;  Forsball  and  Madden,  Preface;  Bag- 
ster's  EmgUA  Hexapia^  Pref.).  The  influence  of  Nor- 
man ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  Conquest,  was  probabl}*  adverse  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  work.  They  were  too  far  removed 
from  ^rmpathy  with  the  subjugated  race  to  care  to 
edacate  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The  spoken  dia- 
lects of  the  English  of  that  period  would  naturally 
seem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to  be  the  channel 
of  ^vine  truth.  Pictures,  mysteries,  miracle  plays, 
rather  than  books,  were  the  instruments  of  education 
for  all  bat  the  few  who,  in  monasteries  under  Norman 
or  Italian  superintendence,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  theology  or  law.  In  the  remoter  parts  of 
England,  however,  where  their  influence  was  less  felt, 
or  the  national  feeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those 
who  carried  on  the  succession,  and  three  versions  of 
the  Gospels,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  belonging 
to  the  11th  or  12th  century',  remain  to  attest  their  la- 
bors. The  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  hbtory 
known  aa  the  Ormulum,  in  alliterative  English  verse, 
ascribed  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  is  the 
next  eonspicuous  monument,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  indicating  a  desire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible 
within  reach  of  others  tiian  the  clergy.  The  18th 
oentnxy,  a  time  in  England,  as  throughout  Elurope,  of 
rdigiooj  revival,  witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A 
prose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Norman-French, 
circ  AJ>.  12C0,  indicates  a  demand  for  devotional 
reading  within  the  circle  of  the  court,  or  of  the  wealth- 
ier merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of  high  rank. 
Farther  signs  of  the  same  desire  are  found  in  three 
Eng^bh  versions  of  the  Psalms— one  towards  the  close 
of  the  13th  centnry;  another  by  Schorham,  circ.  A.D. 
1320 ;  another,  with  other  canticles  fh>m  the  O.  T.  and 
N.T.,  by  Richard  RoUe,  of  Hampole,  circ.  1349;  the 
last  being  accompanied  by  a  devotional  exposition — 
and  in  one  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  of 
all  Panics  epistles  (the  list  includes  the.  apocr>'phal 
epistle  to  the  Laodiceans),  in  the  library  of  Corpua- 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  fact  stated  by  arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  hb  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, wife  of  Richard  II,  tliat  she  habitually  read  the 
Gospels  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers  expositions, 
was  probably  true  of  many  others  of  high  rank.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  these  facts,  not  as  detracting  from 
the  f^ory  of  the  great  reformer  of  the  14th  centnry, 
liQt  aa  showing  that  for  himself  also  there  had  been  a 
preparation;  that  what  he  supplied  met  a  demand 
vhkh  bad  for  many  years  been  gathering  strength. 
It  b  almost  needleaa  to  add  that  these  versions  started 
from  nothing  better  than  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
BKne  or  less  accurate,  which  each  translator  had  be- 
fine  him  Qjewis,  ch.  i ;  Forsball  and  Madden,  Prtface). 

IL  Wtcliffe  (bom  1824,  died  1384).— 1.  It  b  sin- 
Kttiar,  and  not  withont  significance,  that  the  first 
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translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  the  name 
of  Wycliffe  should  have  been  that  of  part  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  LaiA  Age  of  the  Church  (A.D.  1356)  trans- 
lates  and  expounds  the  vbion  in  which  the  reformer 
read  the  signs  of  hb  own  times,  the  sins  and  the  de- 
struction of  "Antichrist  and  his  meynee"  (= multi- 
tude). Shortly  after  thb  he  completed  a  version  of 
the  Gospels,  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  "  so  that 
pore  Cristen  men  may  some  dele  know  the  text  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  comyn  sentence  of  the  olde  holie  doc- 
tores"  (Preftce).  Wycliffe,  however,  though  the  chief, 
was  not  the  only  laborer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of 
Englbh  readers  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were 
not  content  to  have  the  book  which  they  honored 
above  all  others  in  a  tongue  not  their  own.  Another 
translation  and  commentary  appear  to  have  been  made 
about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance  of  Wydiife's  work, 
and  for  the  *'  manie  lewid  men  that  gladlie  would  kon 
the  Gospelle,  if  it  were  draghen  into  the  Englbch 
tung."  The  fact  that  many  MSS.  of  this  period  are 
extant,  containing  in  Englbh  a  Monotessaron,  or  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by  pdrtions  of  the 
Epbtles,  or  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  history,  or  the  substance  of  Paul's  epbtles, 
or  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  full  length,  with  indications 
more  or  less  dbtinct  of  Wycliffe's  influence,  shows 
how  widespread  was  the  feeling  that  the  time  had 
come  for  an  English  Bible  (Forsball  and  Madden,  Prtf* 
p.  xiii-xvii).  These  preliminary  labors  were  followed 
up  by  a  complete  translation  of  the  N.  T.  by  Wycliffe 
himself.  The  O.  T.  was  undertaken  by  his  coadjutor, 
Nicholas  de  Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  probably 
by  a  citation  to  appear  before  archbishop  Arundel  in 
1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  order  of 
the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Baruch.  Many  of  the 
MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  present  a  different 
recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  work 
of  Wycliffe  and  Hereford  was  revbed  by  Richard 
Purvey,  circ.  A.D.  1388.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the 
interesting  Prologue,  in  which  the  translator  gives  an 
account  both  of  his  purpose  and  hb  method  (ForshaU 
and  Madden,  Pre/,  p.  xxv). 

2.  The  former  was,  as  that  of  Wycliffe  had  been,  to 
give  an  Englbh  Bible  to  the  English  people.  He  ap- 
peals to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of  Alfred,  and  of  Gros- 
tcte,  to  the  examples  of  **  Frenshe,  and  Beemers  (Bo- 
hemians), and  Britons."  He  answers  the  hypocritical 
objections  that  men  were  not  holy  enough  for  such  a 
work ;  that  it  was  wrong  for  **  idiots"  to  do  what  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Church  had  left  undone.  He 
hopes  **  to  make  the  sentence  as  trewe  and  open  in 
Englbhe  as  it  b  in  Latine,  or  more  trewe  and  open." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  method  of  the 
translator,  that  the  version  was  based  upon  the  Vul- 
gate (comp.  Gen.  iii,  16 :  "  She  shall  trede  thy  head"). 
If,  in  the  previous  century,  scholars  like  Grost^te  and 
Roger  Bacon,  seeking  knowledge  in  other  lands,  and 
from  men  of  other  races,  had  acquired,  as  they  seem 
to  have  done,  some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew, the  succession  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  per- 
petuated. The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with 
a  different  bsue  between  scholastic  philosophy  and 
"humanity"  ended,  in  the  first  struggle,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no  one  at 
Oxford  among  Wycliffe*s  contemporaries  who  could 
have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  translation  fh)m  the 
original.  It  b  something  to  find  at  such  a  time  the 
complaint  that  "  learned  doctorb  taken  littel  heede  to 
the  lettre,"  the  recognition  that  the  Vulgate  was  not 
all  sufficient,  that  "the  texte  of  oure  bokb"  (he  b 
speaking  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing it)  ''  dbcordeth  much  from  the  Ebreu"  (which 
knowledge  is,  however,  at  second  hand,  "  bi  witnesse 
of  Jerom,  of  Lire,  and  other  expositonrb").  The  dif- 
ficulty which  was  thus  felt  was  increased  by  the  state 
of  the  Vulgate  text.  The  translator  complains  that 
what  the  Church  had  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  Ter- 
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tion,  but  a  later  and  corrupt  text ;  that  "  the  comnne 
Latyne  Biblea  ban  more  neede  to  be  corrected  as  manie 
oa  I  have  seen  in  my  life,  than  hath  the  Englishe  Bi- 
ble late  trnnslated."  To  remedy  this  he  had  recourse 
to  collation.  Many  MSS.  were  compared,  and  oat  of 
this  com  pa  ison  the  true  reading  ascertained  as  far  as 
possible.  The  next  step  was  to  consult  the  Glona  Or- 
dinaria,  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas  de  Lyru,  and 
others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  difficult  passages. 
After  this  (we  recognise  here,  perhaps,  a  departure 
from  the  right  order)  grammars  were  consulted.  Then 
.came  the  actual  work  of  translating,  which  he  aimed 
at  making  idiomatic  rather  than  literal.  As  he  went 
on,  he  submitted  his  work  to  the  Judgment  of  others, 
and  accepted  their  suggestions.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  these  early  strivings  after  the  true  excellence  of 
a  translator ;  yet  more  interesting  to  take  note  of  the 
spirit,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later  trans- 
lators, in  which  the  work  was  done.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  the  conditions  of  the  work,  intellectual  and  moral, 
more  solemnly  asserted.  "A  translator  hath  grete 
nede  to  studio  well  the  sentence,  both  before  and  after,'* 
ao  that  no  equivocal  words  may  mislead  his  readers  or 
himself,  and  then  also  "  he  hath  nede  to  ly  ve  a  dene 
life,  and  be  ful  devout  in  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit 
occupied  about  worldli  things,  that  the  Holie  Spio% 
author  of  all  wisedom,  and  cunnynge,  and  truth,  dresse 
(= train)  him  in  his  work,  and  suffer  him  not  for  to 
err*'  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Prol,  p.  60). 

8.  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  by  thb  ver- 
sion may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  tliat,  in  spite  of 
all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  systematic  efibrts 
for  its  destruction  made  by  archbishop  Arundel  and 
others,  not  less  than  150  copies  are  known  to  be  ex- 
tant, some  of  them  obviously  made  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank,  others  apparently  for  humbler  read- 
ers. It  is  significant  as  bearing,  either  on  the  date 
of  the  two  works  or  on  the  position  of  the  writers,  that 
while  the  quotations  from  Scripture  in  I^ngton's  TV- 
sion  ofPiert  Plowman  are  uniformly  given  in  Latin, 
those  in  the  Peraone't  Tale  of  Chaucer  arc  given  in 
English,  which  for  the  most  part  agrees  substantially 
with  Wyclifi'e's  translation. 

4.  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed  as 
distinguishing  this  version :  (1)  The  general  homeli- 
ness of  itj  style.  The  language  of  the  court  or  of 
scholars  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  that  of  the 
people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  principle  has 
been  acted  on  by  later  translators.  The  style  of  Wyc- 
liffe  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndale*s  is  to  Surrey*?, 
or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson's.  (2)  The  substi- 
tution, in  many  cases,  of  English  equivalents  for  qua- 
si-technical words.  Thus  we  find  *'  fy"  or  "fogh"  in- 
stead of  "Raca*'  (Matt  v,  22);  "they  were  washetT^ 
in  Matt,  iii,  6;  **richesse*'  for  "  mammon"  (Luke  xvi, 
9, 11, 18) ;  **  bishop"  for  "  high-priest'*  {passim),  (3) 
The  extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i,  17-19. 

III.  Tyndale. — The  work  of  Wycliffe  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  IGth  century,  it  had 
no  perceptible  influence  on  later  translations.  By  the 
reign  of  Henr}'  VIII  its  English  was  already  obsoles- 
cent, and  the  revival  of  classical  scholarship  led  men 
to  feel  dissatisfied  with  a  version  which  had  avowedly 
been  made  at  second-hand,  not  from  the  original. 
With  Tyndale,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enter  on  a  con- 
tinuous succession.  He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote 
ancestr}',  of  the  Authorized  Version.  With  a  consist- 
ent, unswerving  purpose,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
this  one  work,  and,  through  dangers  and  difficulties, 
amid  enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile  and 
loneliness,  accomplished  it.  More  than  Cranmer  or 
Ridley,  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards,  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions,  watching  bow  the  court- 


winds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the  moat  of  oppor« 
tunities,  be  set  himself  to  the  task  without  which,  he 
felt  sure,  reform  would  be  impossible,  which,  once  ac- 
complished, would  render  it  inevitable.  *'  Ere  many 
years,"  he  said,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (A.D.  1520), 
he  would  cause  "  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough*'  to 
know  more  of  Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  then  knew  (Foxe,  in  Anderson's  Annals  of  Eng- 
lish Bible,  i,  86).  We  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accu- 
rate estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he 
thus  gave  himself.  The  change  which  had  come  over 
the  universities  of  Continental  Europe  since  the  time 
of  WycliflTe  had  affected  those  of  England.  Greek  had 
been  taught  in  Paris  in  1468.  The  first  Greek  Gram- 
mar, that  of  Constantino  Lascaris,  had  been  printed  in 
1476.  It  was  followed  in  1480  by  Craston*8  Lexicon. 
The  more  enterprising  scholars  of  Oxford  visited  for- 
eign universities  for  the  sake  of  the  new  learning. 
Groc}ni  (d.  1519),  Linacre  (d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519), 
had,  in  this  way,  from  the  Greeks  whom  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  had  scattered  over  Europe,  or  from  their 
Italian  pupils,  learned  enough  to  enter,  in  their  turn, 
upon  the  work  of  teaching.  When  Erasmus  visited 
Oxford  in  1497,  he  found  in  these  masters  a  scholar- 
ship which  even  he  could  admire.  Tyndale,  who  went 
to  Oxford  cir.  1500,  must  have  been  within  the  range 
of  their  teaching.  His  two  great  opponents.  Sir  Thom- 
as More  and  bishop  Tonstal,  are  known  to  have  been 
among  their  pupils.  It  is  significant  enough  that,  af- 
ter some  years  of  study,  Tjrndale  left  Oxford  and  went 
to  Cambridge.  Such  changes  were,  it  is  true,  com- 
mon enough.  The  fame  of  any  great  teacher  would 
draw  around  him  men  from  other  universities,  from 
many  lands.  In  this  instance,  the  reason  of  Tyndale's 
choice  is  probably  not  far  to  seek  (Walter,  Bing.  Notice 
to  Tyndale*8  Doctrinal  Treatises).  Erasmus  was  in 
Cambridge  from  1509  to  1514.  All  that  we  know  of 
Tyndale's  character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  that 
he  had  made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.  T.  as 
early  as  1502  (Offer,  Life  rf  Tyndale,  p.  9),  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the 
presence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  the  scholar  and 
philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  great  scheme  of  cardinal  Ximenes  was  just 
then  beginning  to  interest  the  minds  of  all  scholars. 
The  publication  of  the  Complutensian  Bible,  it  is  true, 
did  not  take  place  till  1520 ;  but  the  collection  of  MSS. 
and  other  preparations  for  it  began  as  early  as  1504. 
In  the  mean  time  Erasmus  himself,  in  1516,  brougbt 
out  the  first  published  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  it  was  thus  made  accessible  (o  all  scholars.  Of 
the  use  made  by  Tyndale  of  these  opportunities  we 
have  evidence  in  his  coming  up  to  London  (1522),  in 
the  vain  hope  of  persuading  Tonstal  (known  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  an  enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction 
his  scheme  of  rendering  the  N.  T.  into  English,  and 
bringing  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Isocra- 
tes  as  a  proof  of  his  capacity  for  the  work.  The  at- 
tempt was  not  successful.  "  At  the  last  I  understood 
not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lord  of  Lon- 
don's palace  to  translate  the  N.  T.,  but  also  that  there 
was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  EngUnd"  {Prff.  to  Fite 
Books  of  Moses). 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  far  fit  this  time  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  attainable  at  the  English 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndale  hsd  used  any  means 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  probable  that 
it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measure,  to  a  few 
bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  time  far  earlier  than  the 
introduction  of  Greek.  The  large  body  of  Jews  set- 
tled in  the  cities  of  England  must  have  possessed  a 
knowledge,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  their  Hebrew 
books.  On  their  banishment,  to  the  number  of  16,000, 
by  Edward  I,  these  books  fell  into  the  hands  of  th« 
monks,  superstitiously  reverenced  or  feared  by  most, 
yet  drawing  some  to  examination,  and  then  to  stud}". 
Grostete,  it  is  said,  knew  Hebrew  as  well  aa  Greek. 
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Rogsr  Bacon  knew  enoagh  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
Vulgate  as  incorrect  and  misleading.  Then,  however, 
came  a  peiiod  In  which  lingnistic  studies  were  thrown 
into  the  background,  and  Hebrew  became  an  unknown 
speech  even  to  the  best-read  scholars.  Tlie  first  signs 
of  a  revival  meet  us  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
toiT.  The  remarkable  fact  that  a  Hebrew  Psalter 
was  printed  at  Soncino  in  1477  (forty  years  before 
Eiaemns^s  Greek  Testament),  the  Pentateuch  in  1482, 
the  Prophete  in  I486,  the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  in  1488, 
that  by  1496  four  editions  had  been  published,  and  by 
la96  Dot  fewer  than  eleven  (Whiteker,  Uitt,  and  Cril, 
/agBfrgr,  p.  23),  indicates  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  students  of  Europe,  not  less  than  on  that  of 
the  more  learned  Jews.  Here  also  the  progress  of  the 
Complntenaian  Bible  would  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  scholars.  The  cry  raised  by  the  ' '  Trojans' '  of  Ox- 
ford in  1519  (chiefly  consisting  of  the  ftiars,  who  fh>m 
the  time  of  Wycliffe  had  all  but  swamped  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  place)  as^ainst  the  first  Greek  lectures — that 
to  study  that  language  would  make  men  pagans,  that 
to  study  Hebrew  would  make  them  Jews — shows  that 
the  latter  study  as  well  aa  the  former  was  the  object 
of  their  dislike  and  fear  (Anderson,  i,  24 ;  Hallam,  IM, 
o/Ev,  U  403). 

Whether  Tyndale  had  in  this  way  gained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  he  left  England  in  1524 
may  be  uncertain.  The  feet  that  in  1630-81  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  and  Jo- 
nah (see  a  letter  by  the  ven.  lord  Arthur  Hervey  to 
the  Bwry  Pod  of  Feb.  3, 1862,  transferred  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  AUienmtm\  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first- 
froits  of  hia  labors,  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  giving 
this  proof  of  his  power  to  translate  fh>m  the  original 
(Anderson,  AnmaUy  i,  209-288).  We  may  perhaps 
trace,  among  other  motives  for  the  many  wanderings 
of  his  exile,  a  desire  to  visit  the  cities  Worms,  Cologne, 
Hamburg,  Antwerp  (Anderson,  p.  48-64),  where  the 
Jews  lived  in  greatest  numbers,  and  some  of  which 
were  femous  for  their  Hebrew  learning.  Of  at  least 
a  feir  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  have,  a  few 
years  later,  abundant  evidence  in  the  teble  of  Hebrew 
voids  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  in  casual  etymologies  scattered  through 
his  other  works,  e^  g.  "  Mammon"  (Parable  nf  Wicked 
J/oRBMn,  p.  68),  *'Cohen''  {Obedience,  p.  255),  *«  Abel 
Mizraim''  (p.  &17), "  Pesah"  (p.  853).  A  remark  (Pref- 
ace to  Obedpsnee^  p.  148)  shows  how  well  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  general  spirit  of  the  language.  ^  The 
properties  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  agreeth  a  thousand 
times  more  with  the  Englbhe  than  with  the  Latine. 
The  manner  of  speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a 
thousand  places  thou  needest  not  but  to  translate  it 
into  En«^lishe  word  for  word.**  When  Spalatin  de- 
scribee him  in  1584,  it  is  as  one  well-skilled  in  seven 
languages,  and  one  at  these  is  Hebrew  (Anderson,  i, 
897). 

llie  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his  care. 
First  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  published 
tentatively,  then  in  1525  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was 
printed  in  4to  at  Cologne,  and  in  small  8vo  at  Worms 
(reproduced  in  fec-siroOe  in  1862  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry, 
Biiitol).  The  work  was  the  fruit  of  a  self-sacrificing 
seal,  and  the  zeal  was  its  own  reward.  In  England 
it  was  received  with  denunciations.  Tonstal,  tiiahop 
of  London,  preaching  at  PauFs  Cross,  asserted  that 
there  were  at  least  2000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all 
copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An  act  of 
Parliament  (85  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  1)  forbade  the  use  of 
all  copies  of  Tyndale' s  **  false  translation."  Sir  T. 
More  {Dialoffuesy  1.  c.  SwppGealion  t^ Souls,  ConfiUaUon 
ef  T^mlate  Antwer)  entered  the  lists  against  it,  and 
acensed  the  translator  of  heresy,  bad  scholarship,  and 
dishoiiesty,  of  *^  corrupting  Scripture  after  Luther*s 
connaet."  The  treatment  which  it  received  from  pro- 
f'twed  friends  was  hardly  less  annoying.  Piratical 
cdhiaitt  were  printed,  often  carelessly,  by  trading  pnb- 


lishen  at  Antwerp.  One  of  his  own  pupils,  George 
Joye,  undertook  (in  1534)  to  improve  the  version  by 
bringing  it  into  closer  conformity  with  the  Vulgate, 
and  made  it  the  vehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  of  his 
own,  substituting  "life  after  this  life,"  or  '*  verie  life," 
for  "  resurrection,"  as  the  translation  of  avdoraoiQ. 
(Comp.  Tyndale*s  indignant  protest  in  Pref.  to  edition 
of  1581.)  Even  the  most  zealous  reformere  in  Eng- 
land seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  translation  over- 
board, and  encouraged  Coverdale  (see  below)  in  under- 
teking  another.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another,  namely,  lit 
Hamburg,  Cologne,  Worms,  in  1525 ;  Antwerp  in  1526, 
'27,  '28;  Marlborow  (  =  Marburg)  in  1529;  Strasburg 
(Joye's  edition)  in  1531;  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1533 
(Joye's) ;  John  vi  at  Nuremberg  in  1583 ;  Antwerp  in 
1534  (Cotton,  Primted  Editioiu,  p.  4-6).  The  last  ap. 
peered  in  1585,  just  before  his  death,  "diligently  com- 
pared with  the  Greek,"  presenting  for  the  first  time 
systematic  chapter-headings,  and  with  some  peculiar- 
ities in  spelling  specially  intended  for  the  pronunda* 
tion  of  the  peasanti^'  (Offer,  Zi/e,  p.  82).  His  heroic 
life  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1536.  We  may  cast  one 
look  on  ite  sad  end — the  treacherous  betrayal,  the  Ju- 
das-kiss of  the  false  ftiend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vil- 
vorden,  the  last  prayer,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eyes."  He  was  tied  to  the  stake,  then  stran- 
gle<\  to  death,  and  finally  burnt.  (See  Offbr's  memoir 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testement.) 
The  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  nobly  devoted 
was  as  nobly  done.  To  Tyndale  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  given  the  fint  example  of  a  translation 
based  on  true  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  later 
vereions  has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
fellowed  his.  Believing  that  eveiy  part  of  Scripture 
had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  (Obedience^  p.  804),  he  made  it  his  work, 
using  all  philological  helps  that  were  accessible  to  at- 
tein  that  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty  of  a  translit- 
tor  was  to  place  his  readera  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a 
level  with  those  for  whom  the  books  were  original!} 
written,  he  looked  on  all  the  later  theological  associa- 
tions that  had  gathered  round  the  words  of  the  N.  T. 
as  hindrances  rather  than  helps,  and  sought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  get  rid  of  them.  Not  **  grace,"  but  *'  fa- 
vor," even  in  John  i,  17  (in  edition  of  1525);  not 
"charity,"  but  "love;"  not  "confessing,"  but  "ac- 
knowledging;" not  *' penance,"  but  "repentance;" 
not  "priests,"  but  "senion"  or  "elders;"  not  "sal- 
vation," but  "health ;"  not  "church,"  but  "congre- 
gation," are  instences  of  the  changes  which  were  then 
looked  on  as  startling  and  heretical  innovations  (Sir 
T.  More,  /.  c).  Some  of  them  we  are  now  femiliar 
with,  in  othera  the  later  venions  bear  traces  ofa  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  older  phraseolo^'.  In  this,  as 
in  other  things,  Tyndale  was  in  advance,  not  only  of 
his  own  age,  but  of  the  age  that  followed  him.  To 
him,  however,  it  is  owing  that  the  versions  of  the 
English  Church  have  throughout  been  popular,  and 
not  scholastic.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity 
which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the  most  op- 
posite tempers  and  contrasted  opinions — to  J.  H.  New- 
man (Dubkn  RevieWy  June,  1853)  and  J.  A.  Froude — ^is 
due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted  truthfulness.  The 
testimony  of  a  Soman  Catholic  scholar  is  worth  quot> 
ing:  "In  point  of  perspicacity  and  noble  simplicity, 
propriety  of  idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  ver- 
sion has  as  yet  surpassed  it"  (Geddei*,  Prospectus  for 
a  new  Translation,  p.  89).  The  desire  to  make  the 
Bible  a  people's  book  led  Tyndale  in  one  edition  to 
something  like  a  provincial  rather  than  a  national 
translation ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  kept  him  free  from 
the  t>esetting  danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  tor 
scholan,  not  for  the  people ;  of  a  version  full  of  "  ink- 
horn"  phrases,  hot  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  pervading 
stamp,  so  often  wanting  in  other  like  works,  of  the 
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moet  thorough  truthfiiliieM.  No  word  has  been  alter- 
ed to  court  a  king's  favor,  or  please  bishops,  or  make 
oat  a  case  for  or  against  a  particular  opinion.  He  is 
working  freely,  not  in  the  fetters  of  prescribed  rules. 
With  the  most  entire  sincerity  he  could  say,  *'  I  call 
God  to  record,  against  the  day  we  shall  appear  before 
our  Lord  Jesus  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that 
I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God's  Word  against 
my  conscience,  nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honor,  or  riches,  might 
be  given  me"  (Anderson,  i,  849). 

IV.  CovERDALE. — 1.  A  Complete  translation  of  the 
Bible,  different  from  Tyndale's,  bearing  the  name  of 
Miles  Coverdale,  printed  probably  at  Zilrich,  appeared 
in  1585.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  the  choice  of 
Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  probably  due  to 
Cromwell.  Tyndale's  controversial  treatises,  and  the 
polemical  character  of  his  prefiuses  and  notes,  had  irri- 
tated the  leading  ecclesiastics,  and  embittered  the  mind 
of  the  king  himself  against  him .  All  that  he  had  writ- 
ten was  publicly  condemned.  There  was  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  king's  sanction  to  anything  that  bore  his 
name.  But  the  idea  of  an  English  translation  began  to 
find  favor.  The  rupture  with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing  to  adopt 
what  was  urged  upon  him  as  the  surest  way  of  break- 
ing forever  the  spell  of  the  pope's  authority.  The  bish- 
ops even  began  to  think  of  the  thing  as  possibli).  It 
was  talked  of  in  Convocation.  They  wpuld  take  it  in 
hand  themselves.  The  work  did  not,  however,  make 
much  progress.  The  great  preliminary  question  wheth- 
er **  venerable"  words,  such  as  hostia,  penance,  pascha, 
holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be  retained,  was  still 
unsettled  (Anderson,  1,  414).  Not  till  **the  day  after 
doomsday"  (the  words  are  Cranmer's)  were  the  Eng- 
lish people  likely  to  get  their  English  Bible  from  the 
bishops  (i6.  i,  577).  Cromwell,  it  is  probable,  thought 
it  better  to  lose  no  further  time,  and  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronized, 
though  not,  like  Tyndale,  feeling  himself  called  to  that 
special  work  (Pref,  to  CoverdaU'$  Bible),  was  willing 
to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  intrust- 
ed. There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  his  name,  and, 
though  a  sincere  Reformer,  neither  at  that  time  nor 
afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  snfiiciently  prominent  po- 
sition to  become  an  object  of  special  persecution. 

2.  The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was  done,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different  fashion  from 
Tyndale's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made  this  the 
great  object  of  his  life ;  the  other,  in  his  own  language, 
"  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it,"  but  accepted  it  as 
a  task  assigned  him.  One  prepared  himself  for  the 
work  by  long  3'ears  of  labor  in  Greek  and  Hebrew ; 
the  other  is  content  to  make  a  translation  at  second 
hand  "  out  of  the  Douche  (Lather's  German  Version) 
and  the  Latine."  The  one  aims  at  a  rendering  which 
shall  be  the  truest  and  most  exact  possible ;  the  oth- 
er loses  himself  in  weak  commonplace  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  many  English  words  for  one  and  the 
same  word  in  the  original,  and  in  practice  oscillates 
between  ** penance"  and  "repentance,"  "love"  and 
"charity,"  "priests"  and  "elders,"  as  though  one  set 
of  words  were  as  true  and  adequate  as  the  other  (JPref- 
ace^  p.  19).  In  spite  of  these  weaknesses,  however, 
there  is  much  to  esteem  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
Coverdale.  He  is  a  second-rate  man,  laboring  as  such 
contentedly,  not  ambitious  to  appear  other  thsn  he  is. 
He  thinks  it  a  great  ^lin  that  there  should  be  a  di- 
versity of  translations.  He  acknowledges,  though  he 
dare  not  name  it,  the  excellence  of  Tyndale's  version, 
and  regrets  the  misfortune  which  left  it  incomplete. 
He  states  frankly  that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the 
assistance  of  that  and  of  five  others.  The  five  were 
probably:  (1.)  The  Vulgate;  (2.)  Luther's;  (8.) The 
•German  Swit^s  version  of  Zurich ;  (4.)  The  Latin  of 
Pagninus ;  (5.)  Tyndale's.  Others,  however,  have  con- 
Jectared  a  German  translation  of  the  Vulgate  earlier 


than  Luther's,  and  a  Dutch  version  from  Luther  (Whit» 
aker,  Hitt.  and  Crit,  Inquiry,  p.  49).  If  the  language 
of  his  dedication  to  the  king,  whom  he  compares  to 
Moses,  David,  and  Josiah,  seems  to  be  somewhat  ful- 
some in  its  flattery,  it  is,  at  least,  hardly  more  offensive 
than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  A.  V.,  and  there  was 
more  to  palliate  it. 

8.  An  inspection  of  Coverdale's  version  serves  to 
show  the  influence  of  the  authorities  he  followed.    The 
proper  names  of  the  O.  T.  appear  for  the  most  part  in 
their  Latin  form,  "Elias,"  "Eliseus,"  "Ochozias;'* 
sometimes,  as  in  "  Esay"  and  "  Jeremy,"  in  that  which 
was  fSEimQiar  in  spoken  English.     Some  points  of  cor- 
respondence with  Luther's  version  are  not  without  in- 
terest.    Thus  "Cush,"  which  in  Wydiffe,  Tyndale, 
and  the  A.  V.  is  uniformly  rendered  "Ethiopia,"  is  in 
Coverdale  "Morians'  land"  (Psa.  Ixviii,  81 ;  Actsviii, 
27,  etc.),  after  the  "  Mohrenlande"  of  Luther,  and  ap- 
pears in  this  form  accordingly  in  the  P.-B.  version  of 
the  PSalms.     The  proper  name  Rabshakeh  passes, 
as  in  Luther,  into  the  "chief  butier"  (2  Kings  xviii, 
17;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11).     In  making  the  sons  of  David 
"priests"  (2  Sam.  viii,  18)  he  followed  both  his  au- 
thorities.    'ETTiffroiroc  are  "bishops"  in  Acts  xx,  28 
("overseers"  in  A.  V.).     "Shiloh,"  in  the  prophecy 
of  Gen.  xlix,  10,  becomes  "  the  worthy,"  after  Luther*8 
* '  der  Held . "     "  They  houghed  oxen"  takes  the  place 
of  "they  digged  down  a  wall,"  in  Gen.  xlix,  6.     The 
singular  word  "  Lamia"  is  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as 
the  English  rendering  of  Ziim  ("wild  beasts,"  A.V.) 
in  Isa.  xxxiv,  14.    The  "  tabernacle  of  witness,"  where 
the  A.V.  has  "congregation,"  shows  the  same  influ- 
ence.    In  spite  of  Tyndale,  iJie  Vulg.  "  plena  gratii," 
in  Luke  i,  28,  leads  to  "full  of  grace ;"  while  we  have, 
on  the  other  hand, "  congregation"  throughout  the  N. 
T.  for  iKKXrioiay  and  "love"  instead  of  "charity"  in  1 
Cor.  xiii.     It  was  the  result  of  the  same  indecision 
that  his  language  as  to  the  Apocrypha  lacks  the  sharp- 
ness of  that  of  the  more  zealous  reformers.     "  Ba- 
ruch"  is  placed  with  the  canonical  books,  after  "Lam- 
entations."   Of  the  rest  he  says  that  they  are  "  placed 
apart,"  as  "not  held  by  ecclesiastical  doctors  in  the 
samo  repute"  as  the  other  Scriptures,  but  this  is  only 
because  there  are  "  dark  sayings"  which  seem  to  differ 
from  the  "open  Scripture."     He  has  no  wish  that 
they  should  be  "despised  or  little  set  by."     "Pa- 
tience and  study  would  show  that  the  two  were  agreed.*' 

4.  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of  the 
claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this  verBion 
of  Coverdale's,  as  though  it  had  been  made  fh>m  the 
original  text  (Anderson,  i,  564;  Whitaker,  Hist,  and 
Crit.  Inquiry,  p.  58).  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  his  knowledge.  The 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell  (RemainSy  p.  492, 
Parker  Soc.)  obviously  asserts,  somewhat  ostentatious- 
ly, an  acquaintance  "  not  only  with  the  standing  text 
of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee 
and  the  Greek,"  but  also  with  "the  diversity  of  read- 
ing of  all  sects.*'  He,  at  any  rate,  continued  his  work 
as  a  pains-taking  editor.  Fresh  editions  of  his  Bible 
were  published,  keeping  their  ground  in  spite  of  rivals, 
in  1537, 1589, 1550, 1553.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still 
later  period  to  assist  in  the  Geneva  version.  Among 
smaller  facts  connected  with  this  edition  may  be  men- 
tioned the  appearance  of  Hebrew  letters— of  the  name 
Jehovah— in  the  titie-page  (mn*^),  and  again  in  the 
margin  of  the  alphabetic  poetry  of  Lamentations, 
though  not  of  Psa.  cxix.  The  plural  form  "  Biblia" 
is  retained  in  the  tiUe-page,  possibly,  however,  in  i'5 
later  use  as  a  singular  feminine  (comp.  Bibls).  Thei  o 
are  no  notes,  no  chapter-headings,  no  divisions  into 
verses.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  margin,  aa  in 
the  early  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  are  the 
only  helps  for  finding  places.  Marginal  references 
point  to  parallel  passages.  The  0.  T.,  especially  in 
Geneais,  haa  the  attraction  of  wood-cuts.     Each  book 
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has  a  table  of  oontenta  prefixed  to  it.  A  careful  re- 
print, thoogh  not  a  fac-simile,  of  Coverdale's  version 
has  beeo  published  by  Bagster  (Lond.  1888). 

Y.  Matthbw. — 1.  In  the  jear  1587,  a  large  folio 
Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the  king,  by 
Thomas  SCatthew.  No  one  of  that  name  appears  at 
all  prominently  in  the  religious  jiisUny  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  this  suggests  the  inference  that  the  name  was 
psendoBjnDOiu,  adopted  to  conceal  the  real  translator. 
The  tradition  which  connects  this  Matthew  with  John 
Kogen,  the  protomartjrr  of  the  Marian  persecution,  is 
all  but  undisputed.  It  rests  (1)  on  the  language  of 
the  indictment  and  sentence  which  describe  him  (Foxe, 
Ads  and  Momtmenis,  p.  1029, 1568;  Chester,  Ufe  of 
Rogen,  p.  418-428)  as  Joannes  Rogers,  alias  Matthew, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  notoriety;  (2)  the  testimo- 
nr  of  Foxe  himself,  as  representing,  if  not  personal 
knowledge,  the  current  belief  of  hia  time ;  (8)  the  oc- 
currence, at  the  cloee  of  a  short  exhortatk>n  to  the 
itody  of  Scripture  in  the  preface,  of  the  initials  J.  R. ; 
(4)  internal  evidence.  This  last  subdivides  itself,  (a.) 
Rogers,  who  had  graduated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1525,  and  had  auificient  fame  to  be  in- 
Tited  to  the  new  Cudinal's  College  at  Oxford,  accept- 
«1  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  merchant  adventurers 
of  Antwerp,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Tyn- 
dale  two  years  before  the  latter's  death.  Matthew's 
Bible,  as  might  be  expected,  If  this  hypothesis  were 
tme,  reproduces  Tyndale*s  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entire- 
ly, in  the  O.  T.  as  fiar  aa  2  Chron.,  the  rest  being  taken, 
With  occasional  modifications,  from  Coverdale.  (5.) 
The  language  of  the  Dedication  is  that  of  one  who  has 
mixed  much,  as  Rogers  mixed,  with  foreign  reform- 
m  ("the  godlie  in  strange  countries"). 

S.  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begun  apparently 
stvoad,  and  was  carried  on  as  ikr  as  the  end  of  Isaiah. 
At  that  point  a  new  pagination  begins,  and  the  names 
of  the  London  printers,  Grafton  and  Whitechurch,  ap- 
pear. The  history  of  the  book  was  probabi}'  some- 
thing like  this :  Coverdale's  translation  had  not  given 
satisfaction — least  of  all  were  the  more  zealous  and 
Kbolar-Iike  reformers  contented  with  it.  As  the  onl}' 
complete  English  Bible,  it  was,  however,  as  yet,  in 
posseaaion  of  the  field.  Tyndale  and  Rogers,  there- 
fore, in  the  year  preceding  the  imprisonment  ot  the 
fcrmer,  determined  on  another,  to  include  O.  T.,  N.  T., 
and  Apocrypha,  but  based  throughout  on  the  original. 
Left  to  himself,  Rogera  carried  on  the  work,  probabl}* 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merc^iant  who 
had  asBsted  Tyndale  (Poyntz),  and  thus  got  as  far  as 
Isaiah.  The  enterprising  London  printers,  Grafton 
and  Whitechurch,  then  came  in  (Chester,  Life  ofRog- 
en,  p.  29).  It  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  enter 
the  market  with  this,  and  so  drive  out  COverdale's,  in 
which  they  had  no  interest.  They  accordingly  em- 
backed  a  oonsiderable  capital,  £500,  and  then  came  a 
Ftnke  of  policy  which  may  be  described  as  a  miracle  of 
audacity.  The  name  .of  Rogers,  known  as  the  friend  of 
TyndaJe,  is  suppressed,  and  the  simulacrum  of  Thom- 
as Matthew  disarms  suspicion.  The  book  is  sent  by 
Grafton  to  Cranmer.  He  reads,  approves,  rejoices. 
He  would  rather  have  the  news  of  its  being  licensed 
than  a  thooaand  pounds  (Chester,  p.  42&-427).  Appli- 
cation b  then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer  to 
CromwelL  The  king^s  license  is  granted,  but  the  pub- 
lisher wants  more.  Nothing  less  than  a  monopoly  for 
jTe  years  will  give  him  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  With- 
out this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undersold  by  piratical,  inac- 
curate editions,  badly  printed  on  inferior  paper.  Fail- 
ing this,  he  trusts  that  the  king  will  order  one  copy  to 
he  bought  by  every  incumbent,  and  six  by  every  ab- 
bey. If  this  was  too  much,  the  king  might,  at  least, 
impose  that  obligation  on  all  the  popishly- inclined 
clergy.  That  will  bring  in  something,  besides  the 
good  it  may  possibly  do  them  (Chester,  p.  480).  The 
application  was  to  some  extent  successful.  A  copy 
was  ovderad,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in 


every  church,  the  cost  being  divided  between  the  cleiv. 
gy  and  the  parishioners.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first 
Authorized  Version.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  how» 
ever,  that  Henry  could  have  read  the  book  which  he 
thus  sanctioned,  or  known  that  it  was  substantially 
identical  with  what  had  been  publicly  stigmatized  in 
his  Acts  of  Parliament  iyA  wprd).  What  had  before 
given  most  offence  had  been  the  polemical  character  of 
l^yndale's  annotations,  and  here  were  notes  bolder  and 
more  thorough  still.  Even  the  significant  **W.  T.'* 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 

8.  What  has  been  said  of  Tyndale's  version  applies, 
of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  All  the  tech- 
nical words  connected  with  the  Psalms,  Neginoth, 
Shiggaion,  Sheminith,  etc.,  are  elaborately  explained. 
Psa.  ii  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The  names  of  the  He- 
brew letters  are  prefixed  to  the  verses  of  Lamenta- 
tions. Reference  is  made  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
(Job  vi),  to  Rabbi  Abraham  (Job  xix),  to  Kimchi  (Psa. 
iii).  A  like  range  of  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  N. 
T.  Strabo  is  quoted  to  show  ti^t  the  magi  were  not 
kings,  Macrobius  as  testifying  to  Herod's  ferocity 
(Matt,  ii),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Matt,  xiii,  xv. 
The  popular  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with 
"the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"  is  discussed,  and  re- 
jected (Luke  x).  More  noticeable  even  than  in  Tyn- 
dale is  the  boldness  and  fulness  of  the  exegetical  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and  earnest  in 
asserting  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  central  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogers  a  Luther-like  freedom 
in  other  things  which  has  not  appeared  again  in  any 
authorized  translation  or  popular  commentary.  He 
guards  his  readers  against  looking  on  the  narrative  of 
Job  i  as  literally  true.  He  recognises  a  definite  his- 
torical starting-point  for  Psa.  xlv  (**  The  sons  of  Korah 
praise  Solomon  for  the  beauty,  eloquence,  power,  and 
nobleness,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  wife"),  Psa.  xxii 

('<  David  decUreth  Christ's  dejection and  all, 

under  figure  of  himself),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(^*  Solomon  made  this  balade  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of  himself, 
figuring  Christ,"  etc.).  The  chief  duty  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  "  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word  to  simple 
souls,"  to  be  "  pitiful  over  the  weariness  of  such  neigh- 
bors as  labored  sore  all  the  week  long."  **  When 
such  occasions  come  as  turn  our  rest  to  occupation  and 
labor,  then  ought  we  to  remember  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  (Jer. 
xvii).  He  sees  in  the  prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply 
'*  expounders  of  Holy  Scripture"  (Acts  xv).  To  the 
man  liying  in  feith,  **  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  all  deeds  of  matrimony  are  pure  spirit- 
ual;" to  those  who  are  not,  "learning,  doctrine,  con- 
templation of  high  things,  preaching,  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, founding  of  churches  and  abbeys,  are  works  of 
the  flesh'*  (/V«/.  to  Romana),  "Neither  is  outward 
circumcision  or  outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of  tiiem- 
selves,  save  that  they  pot  us  in  remembrance  to  keep 
the  covenant"  (1  Cor.  vii).  "  He  that  desireth  honor 
gaspeth  after  lucre  ....  castles,  parks,  lordships  .  . 
.  .  desireth  not  a  work,  much  less  a  good  work,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  bishop's"  (1  Tim.  iii).  Ezek.  xxxiv 
is  said  to  be  "against  bishops  and  curates  that  despise 
the  flock  of  Christ,"  The  ayyiKoq  incXfioiag  of  Rev. 
ii  and  iii  appears  (as  in  Tyndale)  as  "  the  messenger 
of  the  congregation."  Strong  protests  against  Pui^ 
gatory  are  found  in  notes  to  Ezek.  xviii  and  1  Cor.  iii, 
and  in  the  "Table  of  Principal  Matters"  it  is  signifi- 
cantly stated  under  the  word  Purgatory  that "  it  is  not 
in  the  Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  our 
sins  is  made  us  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God."  The 
Preface  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  the  name,  and  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  inferiority  of  these  books.  No  notes 
are  added  to  them,  and  the  translation  of  them  is  taken 
ftom  Coverdale,  as  if  it  had  not  been  worth  while  ta 
give  much  labor  to  it. 
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4.  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed.  In 
the  order  of  the  boolcs  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  follows 
TyndalOf  agreeing  with  the  A.  Y.  as  far  as  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon.  This  is  followed  by  the  Epistles  of  John, 
then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then  those  of  Peter,  James, 
and  Jude.  Wood-cuts,  not  very  freely  introduced 
elsewhere,  are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  in  the  Reve- 
lation. The  introduction  of  the  **  Table"  mentioned 
above  gives  Rogers  a  claim  to  be  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
cordances, the  **  father"  of  all  such  as  write  in  Diction- 
aries of  the  Bible.  Reverence  for  the  Hebrew  text  is 
shown  by  his  striking  out  the  three  verses  which  the 
Vulgate  has  added  to  Psa.  xiv.  In  a  later  edition, 
published  at  Paris,  not  by  Rogers  himself,  but  by 
Grafton,  under  Coverdale*s  superintendence,  in  1539, 
the  obnoxious  prologue  and  prefaces  were  suppressed, 
and  the  notes  systematically  expurgated  and  toned 
down.  The  book  was  in  advance  of  the  age.  Neither 
booksellers  nor  bishops  were  prepared. to  be  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

YI.  Tayernbr  (1589).  — 1.  The  boldness  of  the 
pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  frightened  the 
ecclesiastical  world  from  its  propriety.  Coverdale*s 
version  was^  however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its 
ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  another  editor,  and 
the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Taverner.  But  little 
is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  that,  though  a  layman, 
he  had  l)een  chosen  as  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Car- 
dinal's College  at  Oxford  indicates  a  reputation  for 
scholarship,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of 
his  translation.  It  professes,  in  the  title-page,  to  be 
"newly  recognised,  with  great  diligence,  after  the 
roost  faithful  exemplars.**  The  editor  acknowledges 
*the  labors  of  others  (i.  e.  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and 
Matthew,  though  he  does  not  name  them)  who  have 
neither  undiligently  nor  unleamedly  travelled,"  owns 
that  the  work  is  not  one  that  can  be  done  "absolute- 
ly" (i.  e.  completely)  by  one  or  two  persons,  but  re- 
quires "  a  deeper  conferring  of  many  learned  wittes 
together,  and  also  a  juster  time  and  longer  leisure ;" 
but  the  thing  had  to  be  done ;  he  had  been  asked  to 
do  it.     He  had  "  used  his  talent"  as  be  could. 

2.  In  most  respects  this  may  be  described  as  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Matthew's.  There  is  a  table  of 
principal  matters,  and  there  are  notes ;  but  the  notes 
are  briefer  and  less  polemical.  The  passages  quoted 
above  are,  e.  g.  omitted  wholly  or  in  part.  The  epis- 
tles follow  the  same  order  as  before. 

YII.  Cbanmeb. — 1.  In  the  same  year  as  Tavem- 
er's,  and  coming  from  the  same  press,  appeared  an 
English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio,  printed  with  a 
more  costly  tj'pe,  bearing  a  higher  name  than  any 
previous  edition.  The  title-page  is  an  elaborate  en- 
graving, the  spirit  and  power  of  which  indicate  the 
hand  of  Holbein.  The  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  is 
giving  the  Verhum  Dei  to  the  bishops  and  doctors,  and 
they  distribute  it  to  the  people,  while  doctors  and  peo- 
ple are  all  joining  in  cries  of  "  Vivat  Rex,"  It  declares 
the  book  to  be  "  truly  translated  after  the  verity  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts"  by  "divers  excellent 
learned  men,  expert  in  the  foresaid  tongues."  A  pref- 
ace, in  April,  1540,  with  the  initials  "T.  C,"  implies 
the  archbishop's  sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov., 
1540)  his  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
names  of  his  coadjutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal), 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  (Heath),  bishop  of 
Rochester ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  others  having  been  employed  for  the  first  edition. 

2.  Cranmer's  version  presents,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, many  points  of  interest.  The  prologue  gives  a 
more  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be 
than  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Words  not  in  the  original 
are  to  be  printed  in  a  different  type.  They  are  added, 
even  when  *'  not  wanted  by  the  sense,"  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  **  missed  them"  in  previous  translations,  i.  e. 
they  represent  the  various  readings  of  the  Vulgate 
where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.     Ihe  sign  *  indi- 


cates diversity  in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It  had 
been  Intended  to  give  all  these,  but  it  was  found  that 
this  would  have  taken  too  much*  time  and  space,  and 
the  editors  purposed  therefore  to  print  them  in  a  little 
volume  by  themselves.  The  frequent  hands  (i^)  in 
the  marifin,  in  like  manner,  show  an  intention  to  give 
notes  at  the  end ;  but  Jlatthew's  Bible  had  made  men 
cautious,  and,  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  the 
'*  king's  council  to  settle  them,"  they  were  omitted, 
and  no  help  given  to  the  reader  beyond  the  marginal 
references.  In  the  absence  of  notes,  the  lay-reader  is  to 
submit  himself  to  the  "  godly-learned  in  Christ  Jesus." 
There  is,  as  the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect,  m 
greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous  ver- 
sion. The  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  their  Hebrew 
names  given,  BeresckUh  (Genesis),  VtUe  Schemoih  (Ex- 
odus), and  BO  on.  1  and  2  Cliron.  in  like  manner  ap- 
pear as  Dibre  Haicunim.  In  the  edition  of  1541,  many 
proper  names  in  the  O.  T.  appear  in  the  fuller  Hebrew 
form,  as  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jeremiahu.  In  spite  of  this 
parade  of  learning,  however,  the  edition  of  1589  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  most  startling  blunder  that  ever 
appeared  under  the  sanction  of  an  archbishop's  name. 
The  editors  adopted  the  preface  which,  in  Matthew*s 
Bible,  had  been  prefixed  to  the  Apocr^'pha.  In  that 
preface  the  common  traditional  explanation  of  the 
name  was  concisely  given.  They  appear,  however, 
to  have  shrunk  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
in  the  Church  by  applying  to  the  books  in  question  ao 
damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They  looked 
out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  respectful,  and  found' 
one  that  appeared  in  some  MSS.  of  Jerome  so  applied, 
though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  books.  They  accordingly  substituted  that 
word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all  other  respects  as  it  was 
before,  and  tiie  result  is  the  somewhat  ludicrous  state- 
ment that  the  "books  were  called  Ifagiograpkaf"  bo- 
cause  **  they  were  read  in  secret  and  apart !" 

8.  A  later  edition  in  1541  prerents  a  few  modifica- 
tions worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  "authorized"  to 
be  "  used  and  frequented"  in  every  church  in  the  king- 
dom. The  introduction,  with  all  its  elaborate  prom- 
ise of  a  future  perfection,  disappears,  and  in  its  place 
there  is  a  long  preface  by  Cranmer,  avoiding  as  much 
as  ](W)ssible  all  references  to  other  translations,  taking 
a  safe  tna  media  tone,  blaming  those  who  "  refuse  to 
read"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "inordinate  reading'*  en 
the  other.  This  neutral  character,  so  characteriftic 
of  Cranmer's  policy,  was  doubtless  that  which  enabled 
it  to  keep  its  ground  during  the  changing  moods  of 
Henry*s  later  years.  It  was  reprinted  again  and  again, 
and  was  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Church 
till  IbGS — the  interval  of  Mary's  reign  excepted.  From 
it,  accordingly,  were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  the  Praj'er-books  of  1549  and 
1552.  The  Psalms  as  a  whole,  the  quotations  from 
Scripture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere  (such  as 
"  worthy  fruits  of  penance"),  still  preserve  the  re- 
membrance of  it.  The  oscillating  character  of  the 
book  is  shown  in  the  use  of  "love"  instead  of  "chari- 
ty" in  1  Cor.  xiii;  and  "congregation"  instead  of 
"church"  generally,  after  Tyndale;  while  in  1  Tim. 
iv,  14,  we  have  the  singular  rendering,  as  if  to  gain 
the  favor  of  his  opponents,  "  w^ith  authority  of  priest- 
hood.'* The  plan  of  indicating  doubtful  texts  by  a 
smaller  type  was  adhered  to,  and  was  applied,  among 
other  passage!*,  to  Psa.  xiv,  5,  6,  7,  and  the  more  mem- 
orable text  of  1  John  v,  7.  The  translation  of  1  Tim. 
iii,  16,  "All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is 
profitable,"  etc.,  anticipated  a  construction  of  that 
text  which  has  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  some- 
times attacked  as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however, 
Tyndale  had  led  the  way. 

YIII.  Geneva.  —  1.  The  experimental  tranalation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  by  Sir  John  Cheke  into  m 
purer  English  than  before  (Strype,  Life  rfCktkt^  vii, 
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3)  had  to  little  iniliieiice  on  the  renions  that  followed 
that  it  faaTdly  calls  for  more  than  a  pasBing  notice,  as 
showing  that  scholars  were  as  yet  unsatisBed.  The 
reaction  nnder  Maiy  gave  a  checl:  to  the  whole  work, 
as  fsr  as  England  was  concerned ;  but  the  exiles  who 
fled  tu  Geneva  entered  upon  it  with  more  vigor  than 
ever.  Cranmer^s  version  did  not  come  np  to  their 
ideaL  Its  sixe  made  it  too  costly.  There  were  no 
explanatory  or  dogmatic  notes.  It  followed  Cover- 
dale  too  closely;  and  where  it  deviated,  did  so,  in 
some  instances,  in  a  retrograde  direction.  The  Gene- 
van refugees — among  them  Whittingham,  Goodman, 
Pallain,  Sampson,  and  Coverdalo  himself — labored 
""  for  two  years  or  more,  day  and  night."  They  en- 
tered on  their  '*  great  and  wonderful  w^ork*'  with  much 
"fear  and  trembling."  Their  translation  of  the  N. 
T.  was  *  *  diligently  revised  by  the  most  approved  Greek 
examples*'  (MSS.  or  editions?)  {Preface),  The  N. 
T.,  translated  by  Whittingham,  was  printed  by  Con- 
nd  Badios  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  1560. 

2.  In  point  of  general  correctness  in  expressing  the 
true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  the 
Geneva  version  shows  a  very  marked  advance  on  all 
that  preceded  it,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  it  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  English  versions.  Large- 
ly imported  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
printed  in  England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly 
was  given  to  James  Bodleigh.  This  was  transferred 
in  1576  to  Barker,  in  whose  fiimily  the  right  of  printing 
Bibles  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not  less 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were 
printed  between  1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  t<mie  time  even  against  the  later  version  of  king 
James,  and  gave  way,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  under 
protest.  In  the  SoUierf  Pocket  Bible^  published  in 
1619  for  the  use  of  Cromweirs  army,  almost  all  the 
wlectlons  of  Scripture  were  taken  from  the  Geneva 
version.  The  causes  of  this  general  acceptance  are 
not  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  volume  was,  in  most 
of  its  editions,  cheaper  and  more  portable — ^a  small 
quarto,  instead  of  the  large  folio  of  Crenmer's  "  Great 
Bible.'*  It  was  the  first  Bible  which  laid  aside  the 
adolescent  black  letter,  and  appeared  in  Roman  typo. 
It  was  the  first  which,  following  the  Hebrew  example, 
recognised  the  division  into  verses,  so  dear  to  the 
preachers  or  hearers  of  sermons.  It  was  accompanied, 
in  most  of  the  editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Diction- 
ary of  considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  often  real- 
ly helpful  in  dealin;;  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  spiritual  and  evangelical.  It 
was  accordingly  the  version  specially  adopted  by  the 
great  Puritan  party  through  the  whole  reign  of  Ellza- 
beUi,  and  far  into  that  of  James.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  was  based  on  Tyndale^s  vefsion,  often  re- 
toming  to  it  where  the  intermediate  renderhigs  had 
had  the  character  of  a  compromise. 

3.  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  special  notice : 

(1)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  the  "  true  writing" 
of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we  meet  accordingly 
with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac),  Jaacob,  and  the  like. 

(2)  It  omits  the  name  of  Paul  from  the  title  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  in  a  short  preface,  leaves 
the  authorship  an  open  question.  (3)  It  avows  the 
principle  of  putting  all  words  not  in  the  original  in 
italics.  (4)  It  presents,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the 
Bible,  something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
established  order  of  the  Church's  lessons,  commemora- 
ting Scripture  facts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great  re- 
formers, but  ignoring  saints'  days  altogether.  (5)  It 
was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely  omitted  the 
Apocrypha.  (6)  The  notes  were  characteristically 
Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theolog}',  but  in  their  politics. 
They  made  allegiance  to  kiuKS  dependent  upon  the 
soundness  of  their  faith,  and  in  one  instance  (note  on 
t  Cbron.  xv,  16)  at  least  seemed,  to  the  easily  startled 
James  I,  to  (avor  tyrannicide. 

'  4.  The  drcnmstanoeB  of  the  early  introduction  of 


the  Geneva  version  are  worth  mentioning,  if 'Only  as 
showing  in  how  different  a  spirit  the  great  fathers  of 
the  English  Reformation,  the  most  conservative  of 
Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that  which  has  too 
often  animated  their  successors.  Men  talk  now  of 
different  translations  and  various  readings  as  likely  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  the  people.  When  application 
was  made  to  archbishop  Parker,  in  1565,  to  support 
Bodleigh's  application  for  a  license  to  reprint  the  Ge» 
neva  version  in  12mo,  he  wrote  to  Cecil  in  its  favor. 
He  was  at  the  time  looking  forward  to  the  work  he 
afterwards  accomplished,  of  **one  other  special  Bible 
for  the  churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time 
and  leisure  should  permit/'  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  '*  nothing  hinder,  but  rather  doo  much  good,  to 
have  diversity  of  translations  and  readings'*  (Strype, 
Ufe  of  Parker,  iii,  6).  Many  of  the  later  reprints, 
instead  of  the  Geneva  version  from  the  Greek,  have 
Tomson's  translation  of  Beza's  Latin  version ;  and  the 
notes  are  said  to  be  taken  from  Joac.  Caroer,  P.  Lese- 
ler,  Villerius,  and  Fr.  Junius.  The  Geneva  version, 
as  published  by  Barker,  is  that  popularly  known  as 
the  Breeches  Bible,  fh>m  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii,  7. 
It  had,  however,  been  preceded  in  thu  by  Wycliffe's. 

IX.  The  Bishops'  Bible.— 1.  The  facts  just  stated 
will  account  for  the  wish  of  archbishop  Parker,  in  spite 
of  hia  liberal  tolerance,  to  bring  out  another  version 
which  might  establish  its  claims  against  that  of  Gene- 
va. Great  preparations  were  made.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Parker  with  his  sufhragans  presents  some  points 
of  interest,  as  showing  how  little  agreement  there  was 
as  to  the  true  theory  of  a  translation.  Thus,  while 
Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  the  ^*  com- 
mon translation"  (Geneva?),  as  ^* following  Munster 
too  much,"  and  so  ^*  swerving  much  from  the  He- 
brew," Guest,  biffhop  of  St.  David's,  who  took  the 
Psalms,  acted  on  the  prlnciplo  of  translating  them  so 
as  to  agree  with  the  N.-T.  quotations,  *'  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  offence;"  and  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  while  laying 
down  the  sensible  rule  that  ^'inkhorn  terms  were  to 
be  avoided,"  also  went  on  to  add  **that  the  usual 
terms  were  to  be  retained  so  far  forth  a9  the  Hebrew 
will  well  bear"  (Stripe,  Parker,  iii,  6).  The  principle 
of  pious  frauds,  of  distorting  the  truth  for  the  sake  of 
edification,  has  perhaps  often  been  acted  on  by  other 
translators.  It  has  not  often  been  so  explicitly  avow- 
ed as  in  the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

2.  The  bishops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  number,  to- 
gether with  some  deana  and  professors,  brought  out 
the  fruit  of  their  labors  in  a  magnificent  folio  (1568 
and  1572).  Everything  had  been  done  to  make  it  at- 
tractive. A  long  erudite  preface  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  (quoting  the 
authority  of  bishop  Fisher)  admitted  the  position  which 
later  divines  have  often  been  slow  to  admit,  that 
^*  there  be  yet  in  the  Gospel  many  dark  places  which, 
without  all  doubt,  to  the  posterity  shall  be  made  much 
more  open."  Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher 
character  than  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  were  scat- 
tered profusely,  especially  in  Genesis.  Three  por- 
traits of  the  queen,  the  carl  of  I^icester,  and  lord  Bur- 
leigh, beautiful  specimens  of  copperplate  engraviufr, 
appeared  on  the  title-pages  of  the  several  parts.  A 
map  of  Palestine  was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  in  the  edition  of  1572.  It  also  contain- 
ed more  numerous  illustrated  initials.  Some  of  these 
caused  very  great  dissatisfaction,  being  grossly  offen- 
sive representations  of  heathen  mythology;  for  which, 
however,  the  printer  alone  was  responsible,  who  used 
such  ornamental  initials  as  he  chose,  following  the 
taste  of  the  age.  From  one  of  them,  the  initial  letter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  version  is  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Leda  Bible.  A  most  elaborate  series 
of  genealogicail  tables,  prepared  by  Hugh  Broughton, 
the  great  rabbi  «f  the  age  (of  whom  more  hereafter), 
but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  sntiquary  (Broughton*s 
name  being  in  disfavor  with  the  bishops),  Has  prefixed 
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(Strype,  Parker,  iv,  20 ;  Ligfatfoot,  Life  o/Brov^Um), 
la  some  points  it  followed  previous  translations,  and 
was  avowedly  based  on  Cranmer^s.  *^  A  new  edition 
was  necessary."  "This  had  led  some  well-disposed 
men  to  recognise  it  again,  not  as  condemning  the  for- 
mer translation,  which  has  been  followed  mostly  of  any 
other  translation,  excepting  the  original  text"  (Pref. 
of  1672).  Cranmer*s  Prologue  was  reprinted.  The 
Geneva  division  into  yerses  was  adopted  throughout. 

3.  Some  peculiarities,  however,  appear  for  the  first 
and  last  time.  (1.)  The  books  of  the  Bible  are  classi- 
fied as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  and  prophetic.  This 
was  easy  enough  for  the  O.  T.,  but  the  application  of 
the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T.  produced  some  rather  curi- 
ous combinations.  The  Gospels,  the  catholic  Epis- 
tles, and  those  to  Htus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews, 
are  grouped  together  as  legal,  St.  Paul's  other  epistles 
as  sapiential ;  the  Acts  appear  as  the  one  historical, 
the  Revelation  as  tlie  one  prophetic  book.  (2.)  It  is 
the  onl}''  Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes 
nearly  a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  omitted  when  the  chapters  were 
read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  (3.)  In  the 
edition  of  1572,  Cranmer's  version  of  the  Psalms,  as 
l>eing  the  one  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(which  could  not  be  changed  without  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment), was  printed  along  with  the  Bishops'  version  in 
parallel  columns.  In  the  editions  subsequent  to  this 
date  the  Bishops'  version  is  omitted  altogether,  and 
that  of  Cranmer  is  substituted  in  its  place,  in  order 
that  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  might  have  the 
same  version.  They  are  so  far  worthless,  therefore, 
as  editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  (4.)  The  initials  of 
the  translators  were  attached  to  the  books  which  they 
had  severally  undertaken.  The  work  was  done  on 
the  plan  of  limited,  not  joint  liability.  (5.)  Here,  as 
in  the  Geneva,  there  is  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
proper  names  more  accurately,  as  e.  g.  in  Heva,  Isa^ 
hac,  Uziahu,  etc. 

4.  Of  all  the  English  versions,  the  Bishops'  Bible 
had  probably  the  least  success.  It  did  not  command 
the  respect  of  scholars,  and  its  size  and  cost  were  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  Its  circulation 
appears  to  have  been  practically  limited  to  the  church- 
es which  were  ordered  to  be  supplied  with  it.  It  had, 
however,  at  any  rate,  the  right  to  boast  of  some  good 
Hebrew  scholars  among  the  translators,  one  of  whom, 
bishop  Allej',  had  written  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  and, 
though  vehemently  attacked  by  Broughton  (Townley, 
Literary  History  of  the  Bible,  ii'i,  190),  it  was  defended 
as  vigorously  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V., 
received  from  Selden  the  praise  of  being  **the  best 
translation  in  the  worid"  (^Table  Talk,  Works,  iii,  2009). 

X.  Rheims  and  Douay. — ^1.  The  successive  changes 
in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to  the  contro- 
versialists of  the  Latin  Chnrcb.  Some  saw  in  it  an 
argument  against  an}'  translation  ef  Scripture  into  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people.  Others  pointed  de- 
risively to  the  want  of  unity  which  these  changes  dis- 
played. There  were  some,  however,  who  took  the  line 
which  Sir  T.  More  and  Gardiner  had  taken  under  Hen- 
ry VIII.  They  did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  an 
English  translation.  They  only  charged  all  the  ver- 
sions hitherto  made  with  being  false,  corrupt,  heretical. 
To  this  there  was  the  ready  retort  that  they  had  them- 
selves done  nothing ;  that  their  bishops  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  had  promised,  but  bad  not  performed.  It  was 
felt  to  be  necessary  that  they  should  take  some  steps 
which  might  enable  them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  re- 
proach. Accordingly,  the  English  refugees  who  were 
settled  at  Rheims — Martin,  Allen  (afterwards  cardi- 
nal), and  Bristow — ^undertook  the  work.  G  regorj'  Mar^ 
tin,  who  had  graduated  at  Cambridge,  bad  signalised 
himself  by  an  attack  on  the  existing  versions,  and  had 
been  answered  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Fulke,  mas- 
ter of  Cathacine  Hall,  Cambridge  (A  Defence  of  the  Sm- 


cere  and  TVue  TVanAUion,  etc.).  The  charges  are  moHtP 
ly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir  T.  More 
against  Tyndale.  *^  The  old  time-honored  words  were 
discarded.  The  authority  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate was  set  at  naught  when  the  translator's  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  differed  f^m 
what  he  found  in  them."  The  new  model  translation 
was  to  avoid  these  faults.  It  was  to  command  the  re- 
spect at  once  of  priests  and  people.  After  an  incuba- 
tion of  some  years,  it  was  published  at  Rheims  in  1682. 
Though  Martin  was  competent  to  translate  from  the 
Greek,  it  professed  to  be  based  on  "the  authentic  text 
of  the  Vulgate."  Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dog- 
matic as  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly 
controversial.  The  work  of  translation  was  completed 
somewhat  later  by  the  publication  of  the  O.  T.  at  Don- 
ay  in  1609.  The  language  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted  Gardiner's 
ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be.  At  every 
page  we  stumble  on  "  strange  inkhom  words,"  which 
never  had  been  English,  and  never  could  be,  such,  e.  g. 
as  '*  the  Pasche  and  the  Az^'mes"  (Mark  xvi,  1),  **  the 
arch-synagogue"  (Maik  v,86), "  in  prepuce"  (Rom.  iv, 
9),  "  obdurate  with  the  fallacie  of  sin"  (Heb.iii,13),  "a 
greater  hoste"  (Heb.  xi,  4), ''  this  is  the  annuntiation" 
(1  John  V,  5),  "  pre-ordinate"(Acts  xiii,  48),  **the  jus- 
tifications of  our  Lord"  (Luke  i,  6), "  what  is  to  me  and 
thee"  (John  U,  4),  *'  longanimity"  (Rom.  ii,  4),  "  purge 
the  old  leaven  that  you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  yon 
are  azymes"  (1  Cor.  iv,  7),  '^yon  are  evacuated  from 
Christ"  (Gal.  v,  4),  and  so  on. 

2.  A  style  such  as  this  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
I  ut  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  however,  we 
£nd  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves  the  great 
work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed,  and  quotes  al- 
most uniformly  from  the  Vulgate,  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  praise  the  Rhemish  version  for  having  restored 
"charity"  to  the  place  from  which  Tyndale  had  ex- 
pelled it,  in  1  Cor.  xiii  (Of  ike  Pacrfication  of  the 
Church),  Even  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  felt  the 
superiority  of  the  A.  V.,  and  Challoner,  in  his  editions 
of  the  N.  T.  in  1748,  and  the  Bible,  1763,  often  follows 
it  in  preference  to  the  Rheims  and  Douay  translations. 

XI.  Kino  James's  Version. — 1.  The  position  of 
the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  versions  in  use 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  was  hard- 
ly satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  sanctioned 
by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the  strongert  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  people.  ScholarR,  Hebrew 
scholars  in  particular,  found  grave  fault  with  both. 
Hugh  Broughton,  who  spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been 
his  mother  tongue,  denounced  the  former  as  being  fnll 
of  "traps  and  pitfalls,"  "overthrowing  all  religion," 
and  proposed  a  new  revision  to  Le  cfiectcd  by  an  Eng- 
lish Septuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consult  gardeners, 
artists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words  connected  with 
their  several  callings,  and  bound  to  submit  their  work 
to  ^*  one  qualified  for  difficulties."  This  ultimate  ref- 
eree was,  of  course,  to  le  himself  (Strype,  Whiffffft,  Iv, 
19, 28).  Unhappily,  neither  his  temper  nor  his  manners 
were  such  as  to  win  favor  for  this -suggestion.  Whit- 
gift  disliked  him,  worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile. 
Broughton's  views  were,  however,  shared  by  others ; 
and  among  the  demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives 
at  the  Hampton-Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Rei- 
nolds  being  the  spokesman),  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.  The  special  objectiooB 
which  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (three  pas- 
sages only — ^Psa.  cv,  28 ;  cvi,  80 ;  Gal.  iv,  26 — were  re- 
ferred to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  conclude  either 
that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not  been  carefully  got 
up,  or  that  the  bullying  to  which  they  were  exposed 
had  had  the  desired  effect  of  throwing  them  into  some 
confusion.  The  bishops  treated  the  difficulties  which 
they  did  raise  with  supercilious  scorn.  They  were 
*' trivial,  old,  and  often  answered."  Bancroft  raised 
the  cry  of  alarm  which  a  timid  conservatism  has  so  e^ 
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ten  nised  sinoe.  "  If  every  man's  hmnor  were  to  be 
fiDilowed,  there  would  be  no  end  of  translating*'  (Card- 
well,  On^ereHces,  p.  188).  Cranmer's  words  seemed 
likelr  to  be  fulfilled  again.  Had  it  been  left  to  the 
bi«hope,  we  might  have  waited  for  the  A.V.  *'  till  the 
day  ahcr  doomsdav."  Even  when  the  work  was  done, 
sad  the  translators  acknowledged  that  the  Hampton^ 
Coort  Conference  had  been  the  starting-point  of  it, 
they  conld  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  fling  at  their 
opponents.  The  objections  to  the  Bishops*  Bible  had, 
tbej  said,  been  nothing  more  than  a  shift  to  justify  the 
refusal  of  the  Puritans  to  subscribe  to  the  Communion- 
book  (Pn/aee  to  A.  V.).  But  the  king  disliked  the 
politics  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Either  repeating  what 
he  had  heard  from  others,  or  exercising  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  declared  that  there  was  as  yet  no  good  trans^ 
lation,  and  that  the  Geneva  was  the  worst  of  aU. 
Nothing,  however,  was  settled  at  the  Conference  be- 
yond the  hope  thus  held  out. 

1  But  the  king  was  not  forgetfhl  of  what  he  thought 
ISkxly  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The  work  of  or- 
ganizing and  superintending  the  arrangements  for  a 
new  translation  was  one  specially  congenial  to  him, 
sad  in  1606  the  task  was  accordingly  commenced. 
The  selection  of  the  fifty-four  scholars  to  whom  it  was 
intrusted  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and 
fair  one.  Andrews,  Saravia,  Overal,  Montague,  and 
Bailow  represented  the  **  higher"  party  in  the  Church ; 
Keinolds,  Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans. 
Scholardiip  unconnected  with  party  was  represented 
by  Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  One  name,  that  of 
Broughton,  is  indeed  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age — the  man  who  had, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil  (1595),  urged  this  very  plan  of  a 
joint  translation — who  had  already  translated  several 
books  of  the  O.  T.  (Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  Lamen- 
tations), was  ignominiously  excluded.  This  may  have 
been,  in  part,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whit- 
gift  and  Bancroft  luid  all  along  regarded  him.  But 
in  part,  also,  it  was  owing  to  Broughton's  own  char- 
acter. An  unmanageable  temper,  showing  itself  in 
violent  language,  and  the  habit  of  stigmatizing  those 
who  differed  from  him,  even  on  such  questions  as  those 
connected  with  names  and  dates,  as  heretical  and 
atheistic,  must  have  made  him  thoroughly  impractica- 
ble ;  one  of  the  men  whose  presence  throws  a  commit- 
tee or  conference  into  chaos.  Only  forty-seven  names 
sppear  in  the  king's  list  (Burnet,  Refurm,  Records). 
Seven  may  liaye  died  or  dedtned  to  act ;  or  it  may 
have  been  intended  that  there  should  be  a  final  com- 
mittee of  revision.  A  full  list  is  given  by  Fuller  (CA. 
HtMt,  x) ;  and  is  reproduced,  with  biographical  partic- 
ulars, by  Todd  and  Anderson.  The  Puriten  side  was, 
however,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Reinolds  and  Live- 
ly during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

3.  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own  con- 
icieni»s  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  the  men 
thos  ehoeen  to  expect  for  th«r  long  and  laborious  tesk  ? 
The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay  them  out  of  his  stete 
levenne.  Gold  and  silver  were  not  always  plentiful 
in  the  household  of  the  English  Solomon,  and  from 
him  they  received  nothing  (Heywood,  State  of  Auth. 
BibL  Rmwm),  There  remained,  however,  an  inge- 
nious form  of  liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being 
mexpensiye.  A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  arch- 
bisiiops  and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapters,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their  fa- 
vorable notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contribute 
in  aU  1000  marks,  and  the  king  was  to  be  informed  of 
each  man's  liberality.  If  any  liyings  in  their  gift,  or 
in  the  gift  of  priyate  persons,  became  vacant,  the  king 
vas  to  be  informed  of  it,  that  he  might  nominate  some 
of  the  translators  to  the  vacant  preferment.  Heads 
of  colleges,  in  like  manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free 
board  and  lodging  to  such  divines  as  were  summoned 
fktnn  the  country  to  labor  in  the  great  work  (Strype, 
Wkkg^  iv).    That  the  king  might  take  his  place  as 


director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  fifteen  instructions 
was  sent  to  each  translator,  and  apparently  circulated 
fireely  in  both  universities. 

4.  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found  in 
Fuller  (/.  c),  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  in  Bur- 
net {Reform.  Records).  It  ^ill  not  be  necessary  to 
give  them  here  in  full ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the  work  in  hand, 
and  ito  relation  to  previous  versions.  (1)  The  Bish- 
ops' Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as 
the  original  will  permit.  This  was  probably  intended 
to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those,  who  saw  in  the  proposed 
new  version  a  condemnation  of  that  already  existing, 
(2)  The  names  of  propbete  and  othera  were  to  be  re- 
tained as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  Vulgarly  used. 
This  was  to  guard  against  forms  like  Izhak,  Jeremiahu, 
eto.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  versions,  and 
which  some  Hebrew  scholars  were  willing  to  introduce 
more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  probably  the  forms  Jer- 
emy, Ellas,  Osee,  Core,  in  the  N.  T.  (3)  The  old  eccle- 
siastical words  were  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  **  church" 
not  to  be  translated  *^  congregation."  The  rule  was 
apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  this  special  applica- 
tion. "  Charity,"  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  was  probably  also 
due  to  it.  The  earlier  versions,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  gone  on  the  opposite  principle.  (4)  **  When  any 
word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept  which 
hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent 
fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  proprietj'  of  the  place 
and  the  analogy  of  faith."  This,  like  the  former, 
tends  to  confound  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and 
the  translator,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastical  tradition 
for  philological  accuracy.  (5)  The  diyision  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as 
possible.  Here,  again,  convenience  was  more  in  view 
than  truth  and  accuracy,  and  the  result  is  that  divi- 
sions are  perpetuated  which  are  manifestly  arbitrary 
and  misleading.  (6)  No  marginal  notes  to  be  affixed 
but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words.  This  was  obviously  directed  against  the  Ge- 
neva notes,  as  the  special  objects  of  the  king's  ayer- 
sion.  Practically,  however,  in  whatever  feeling  it 
originated,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  A.V.  came 
out  as  it  did,  without  note  or  comment.  The  open 
Bible  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  readers.  The 
work  of  interpretetion  was  left  free.  Had  an  opposite 
course  been  adopted,  we  might  haye  had  the  tremen- 
dous evil  of  a  whole  body  of  exegesis  imposed  upon 
the  Church  by  authority,  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  absolutism  of  James,  the  high- 
flying prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7)  "  Such  quotations  of 
places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  fit 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another."  The  principle 
that  Scripture  is  ite  own  interpreter  was  thus  recog- 
nised, but  practically  the  marginal  references  of  the 
A.  v.  of  1611  were  somewhat  scanty,  most  of  those 
now  printed  having  been  added  in  later  editions.  (8 
and  9)  State  plan  of  translation.  Each  company  of 
translators  is  to  teke  its  own  books ;  each  person  to 
bring  his  own  corrections.  The  company  to  discuss 
them,  and,  having  finished  their  work,  to  send  it  on 
to  another  company,  and  so  on,  (10)  Provides  for 
differences  of  opinion  between  two  companies  by  refer- 
ring them  to  a  general  meeting.  (11)  Gives  power, 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  any  scholars.  (12) 
Invites  suggestions  ftom  any  quarter.  (13)  Names 
the  directors  of  the  work :  Andrews,  dean  of  West- 
minster ;  Barlow,  dean  of  Chester ;  and  the  regius  pro- 
fessortf  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  universities.  (14) 
Names  translations  to  be  followed  when  they  agree 
more  with  the  original  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  name- 
ly, Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Whitchurch's, 
(Cranmer's),  and  Geneva.  (15)  Authorizes  universi- 
ties to  appoint  three  or  four  overseers  of  the  work. 

6.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspondence 
connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute  of  the  meet- 
ings for  conference,  is  still  extant,     ^othing  is  more 
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strlklnfi;  than  the  silence  with  which  the  venlofn  that 
was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  English  people  for  at 
least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was  ushered  into  the 
world.  Here  and  there  we  get  glimpses  of  (scholars 
coining  fVom  their  countr}-  livings  to  their  old  college  ; 
haunts  to  work  diligently  at  the  task  assigned  them 
(Peck.  Vemderata  Curio§a,  ii,  87).  We  see  the  meet- 
ings of  translators,  one  man  reading  the  chapter  which 
he  has  been  at  work  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with 
the  original,  or  I^tin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Span- 
ish versions  in  their  hands  (Selden,  Table  TVi/i*).  We 
may  represent  to  ourselves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  "odd  man,'*  or  by 
the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like  Bancroft, 
the  minority  comforting  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  no  new  tiling  fiir  the  truth  to  be  outvoted 
(Gell,  Eiuaif  tnoairds  A  mendment  of  last  EngUtk  trantl. 
of  Bible  J  p.  321).  Dogmatic  interests  were  in  some 
cases  allowed  to  bias  the  translation ;  and  the  Calvin- 
ism of  one  party,  the  prelatic  views  of  another,  were 
l)oth  represented  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  (Gell, 
1.  c).  The  following  passages  ara  those  commonly 
referred  to  in  support  of  this  charge:  (1.)  The  render- 
ing **Buch  as  should  be  saved,"  in  Acts  ii,  47.  (2.) 
The  insertion  of  the  words  "anv  man"  in  Heb.  x,  88 
(**the  just  shall  live  by  fkith,  but  if  any  man  draw 
back,"  etc.),  to  avoid  an  inference  unfa%*orable  to  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance.  (8.)  The  use  of  "  bish- 
opric," in  Acts  i,  20,  of  "ovorBight,"  in  1  Pet.  v,  2, 
of.  *' bishop,"  in  1  Tim.  iii,  1,  etc.,  and  '* overseers," 
in  Acts  XX,  28,  in  order  to  avoid  the  identification  of 
bishops  and  elders.  (4.)  The  chapter-heading  of  Pf>a. 
cxlix  in  1611  (since  altered),  **The  prophet  exhortcth 
to  praise  God  for  that  power  which  he  hath  given  the 
Church  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men."  Blunt  (Du- 
tlet  of  a  Paritk  Priett,  lect.  ii)  appears,  in  this  ques- 
tion, on  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  Trench  (On  the  A . 
V.  r/the  JV.  T.  chap,  x)  on  that  of  the  defence.  The 
charge  of  an  undue  bias  against  Rome  in  1  Cor.  xi,  27; 
Qal.  T,  G ;  Heb.  xiii,  4,  is  one  on  which  an  acquittal 
may  be  pronounced  with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

6.  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  separate 
companies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When  the 
work  drew  towards  its  completion,  it  was  necessary  to 
place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few.  Two  frcm 
each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly  selected, 
and  the  six  met  in  London  to  superinted  the  publica- 
tion. Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  any  more  defi- 
nite remuneration  than  the  shadowy  promise  held  out 
in  the  king's  letter  of  a  share  in  the  1000  marks  which 
deans  and  chapters  would  not  contribute.  The  matter 
had  now  reached  its  business  stage,  and  the  Company 
of  Stationers  thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  six  edi- 
tors thirty  pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their 
nine  months'  labor.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the  Dedication 
and  the  Preface.  Of  these  two  documents,  the  first  is 
unfortunately  familiar  enough  to  us,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
spicuous for  its  servile  adulation.  James  I  is  "that 
sanctified  person,"  ** enriched  with  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary graces,"  that  had  appeared  "as  the  sun  in 
his  strenirth."  To  him  they  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment of  those  whom  they  describe,  in  somewhat  peev- 
ish accents,  as  "  popish  persons  or  self-conceited  breth- 
ren." 'i  he  Preface  to  the  Reader  is  moro  interesting, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
translators  acted.  They  "never  thought  that  they 
should  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to 
make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one."  "Their  endeavor 
was  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or,  out  of  many  good 
ones,  one  principal  good  one."  They  claim  credit  for 
steering  a  middle  course  between  the  Puritans  who 
'Meft  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,"  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Papists  "  retaining  foreign  words  of  purpose  to 
darken  the  sense."    They  vindicate  the  practice,  in 


which  they  indulge  very  freely,  of  translating  one 
word  in  the  original  by  several  English  words,  partly 
on  the  intelligible  ground  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  find  one  word  that  will  express  all  the  meanings  of 
the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partly  on  the  somewhat  childish 
plea  that  it  would  be  un&ir  to  choose  some  words  for 
the  high  honor  of  being  the  channels  of  God's  tmth, 
and  to  pass  over  others  as  unworthy. 

7.  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at  once 
supersede  those  already  in  poesession.  The  fact  thtt 
five  editions  were  published  in  three  years  shows  th&t 
there  was  a  good  demand.  But  the  Bishops'  Bibla 
probably  remained  in  many  churches  (Andrews  takes 
his  texts  fVom  it  in  preaching  before  Uie  king  as  late 
as  1621),  and  the  popularity  of  the  Geneva  version  is 
shown  by  not  less  than  thirteen  reprints,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  between  1611  and  1617.  It  is  not  easy  to  as- 
certain the  impression  which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  Probably,  as  in  most  like 
cases,  it  was  &r  less  for  good  or  evil  than  friends  or 
foes  expected.  The  Puritans,  and  the  religious  por- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  generally,  missed  the  notes 
of  the  Geneva  book  (Fuller,  Church  History,  x,  50, 61). 
The  Romanists  spoke,  as  usual,  of  the  unsettling  effect 
of  these  frequent  changes,  and  of  the  marginal  read- 
ings as  leaving  men  in  doubt  what  was  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  Whitaker's  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  this 
charge  is  worth  quoting:  **No  inconvenience  will  fol- 
low if  interpretations  or  versions  of  Scripture,  when 
they  have  become  obsolete  or  ceased  to  be  intelligible, 
may  be  after^-ards  changed  or  corrected"  (Dissert,  on 
Script,  p.  232,  Parker  Soc.  ed.).  The  wiser  divines  of 
the  English  Church  had  not  then  learned  to  ruise  the 
cry  of  finality.  One  frantic  ciy  was  beard  from  Hugh 
Broughton,  the  rejected  (  Works^  p.  661),  who  "  would 
rather  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses  than  impose 
such  a  version  on  the  poor  churches  of  England." 
Selden,  a  few  years  later,  gives  a  calmer  and  moro 
favorable  judgment.  It  is  "tlie  best  of  all  transla- 
tions as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the  original."  This, 
however,  is  qualified  by  the  remark  that  "  no  book  in 
the  world  is  translated  as  the  Bible  is,  word  for  word, 
with  no  regard  to  the  difference  of  idioms.  This  is 
well  enough  so  long  as  scholare  have  to  do  with  it. 
but  when  it  comes  among  the  common  people,  Lord  ■ 
what  gear  do  they  make  of  it!"  {Table  Talk),  Tli't 
feeling  of  which  this  was  the  expression  led,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitations  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
proposals  for  another  revision,  which,  after  beinf; 
brought  forward  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Religion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  January,  1656,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  sub-committee,  acting  under  Whitelockr, 
with  power  to  consult  divines  and  report.  Conferen- 
ces were  accordingly  held  freqnently  at  Whitelocke^s 
house,  at  which  we  find,  mingled  with  less  illustrious 
names,  those  of  Walton  and  Cudworth.  Nothing, 
however,  came  of  it  (Whitelocke,  Memorials,  p.  564 ; 
Collier,  Ck.  Bist,  ii,  9).  No  report  was  ever  made; 
and  with  the  Restoration  the  tide  of  conservative  feel- 
ing, in  this  as  in  other  things,  checked  all  plans  of 
further  alteration.  Many  had  ceased  to  care  for  tho 
Bible  at  all.  Those  who  dki  care  were  content  with 
the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only  here  and  there  was  a  voice 
raised,  like  R.  Cell's  (ut  sup,}^  declaring  that  it  had 
defects,  that  it  bore  in  some  things  the 'stamp  of  the 
dogmatism  of  a  party  (p.  821). 

8.  The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  that  of 
Walton.  From  the  editor  of  tho  Polyglot,  the  few 
words  "  inter  omnes  eminet"  meant  a  good  deal 
(Pre/,).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of  glowing 
panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put  together  a 
long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from  that  time  to  tho 
present.  With  many,  of  course,  this  has  been  only  tho 
routine  repetition  of  a  traditional  lioast.  *  *■  Our  un- 
rivalled Translation"  and  "our  incomparable  Litur- 
gy" have  been  equally  phrases  of  course.  But  thera 
have  been  witnesses  of  a  far  higher  weight.     In  xao* 
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portioQ  as  the  Engluh  of  the  18tb  century  was  infect- 
ed with  a  Latinized  or  Gallicized  style,  did  those  who 
had  a  purer  taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength 
and  purity  of  a  better  time  as  represented  in  the  A.  V. 
Thus  Addison  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness  of 
modem  languages  with  the  glowini<  phrases  of  He- 
brew (Spectator,  No.  405\  and  Swift  confesses  that 
"the  translators  of  the  Bible  were  roasters  of  an  Eng- 
lish style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see  in 
our  present  writings"  (Letter  to  Lord  Oxford).  Each 
half  century  has  naturally  added  to  the  prestige  of 
these  merits.  The  language  of  the  A.  V.  has  inter- 
twined itself  with  the  controversies,  the  devotion,  the 
literature  of  the  English  people.  It  has  gone,  wher- 
ever they  have  gone,  over  the  fSice  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  most  solemn  and  tender  of  individual  memories 
are,  for  the  most  part,  associated  with  it.  Men  leav- 
ing the  Church  of  England  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
turn  regretfully  with  a  yearning  look  at  that  noble 
**  well  of  English  nndefiled"  which  they  are  about  to 
exchange  for  the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Rheims  and 
Dooay.  In  this  case,  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
position  of  the  A.V.  has  been  streni^hened,  less  by  the 
skill  of  its  defenders  than  by  the  weakness  of  its  as- 
sailants. While  from  time  to  time  scholars  and  di- 
vines (liowth,  Nowcome,  Waterland,  Trench,  Ellicott) 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  those  who 
have  attacked  the  present  version  and  produced  new 
ones  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  narrow 
knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Purver,  Harwood,  Bel- 
lamy, Conquest,  Sawyer),  just  able  to  pick  out  a  few 
obvious  faults,  and  committing  others  equally  glaring. 
They  have  ijso  generally  entered  on  the  work  of 
translating  or  revising  the  whole  Bible  single-handed. 
One  memorable  exception  must  not,  however,  be  pass- 
ed over.  Hallam  (Lit.  of  Europe^  iii,  ch.  ii,  ad  fin.) 
records  a  brief  but  emphatic  protest  appiinst  the  "  en- 
thusiastic praise"  which  has  been  lavi>ih'-'l  on  this 
translation.  "  It  may,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  a  bet- 
ter En.;lish,  but  it  is  not  the  English  of  Daniel,  or 
Rsleigh,  or  Bacon.  ...  It  abounds,  in  fact,  eype- 
dally  in  the  O.  T.,  with  obsolete  phraseology,  and 
with  single  words  long  since  atmndoned,  or  retained 
only  in  provincial  use."  The  statement  may,  how- 
ever, in  some  sense  be  accepted  as  an  encomium.  If 
it  had  been  altogether  the  English  of  the  men  of  let- 
ters of  Jameses  reign,  would  it  have  retained,  as  it  has 
done  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  hold  on  the 
mind,  the  memory,  the  affections  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.' 

XII.  Schemes /or  a  Rerision.—l.  A  notice  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  thou||;h  necessarily 
brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  bo  without  its  use  for 
future  laborers.  The  firrt  half  of  the  18th  centurv  was 
Hot  fi&vorable  for  such  a  work.  An  almost  solitary 
EjmxgfoT  a  New  Transiatum  by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  at- 
tracted little  or  no  notice  (Todd,  Life  of  Walton,  i, 
1.^).  A  Greek  Testament,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion, singularly  vulgar  and  offensive,  was  published 
m  1729,  of  which  extracts  are  given  by  I^wis  (Hist, 
of  Trond.  ch.  v).  With  the  slight  revival  of  learning 
among  the  scholan  of  the  latter  half  of  that  period  the 
subject  was  again  mooted.  I^wth  in  a  visitation  ser- 
mon (1758),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin  speech  intended  for 
Convocation  (1761),  recommended  it.  Matt.  Pilking- 
ton,  in  his  Renutrka  (1759),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  in 
an  Emoos  on  AnriaU  Vernom  of  the  Bible  (1760),  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  consulting  them  with  reference 
to  the  0.  T.  as  well  as  the  N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  accurate  text  than  that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew, 
the  former  insisting  also  on  the  obsolete  words  which 
Are  scattered  in  the  A.V.,  and  giving  a  useful  alpha- 
betic list  of  them.  A  folio  new  and  literal  tramlafion 
Of  the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker 
(17M).wa8  a  more  ambitious  attempt.  He  dwells  at 
length  on  the  "obsolete,  nnconth,  clownish"  ex- 


pressions which  disfigure  the  A.  T.  He  includes  in 
his  list  such  words  as  "joyous,"  "solace,"  "damsel," 
"day-spring,"  "bereaved,"  "marvels,"  "bondmen." 
He  substitutes  "he  hearkened  to  what  he  said"  for 
"  he  hearkened  to  his  voice ;"  "  eat  victuals"  for  "  eat 
bread"  (Gen.  iii,  19) ;  "  was  in  favor  with"  for  "  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of;"  "was  angry"  for  "his  wrath 
was  kindled."  In  spite  of  this  defective  taste,  how- 
ever, the  work  has  considerable  merit,  is  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  original  and  of  many  of  the  best 
commentators,  and  may  be  contrasted  favorably  with 
most  of  the  single-handed  translations  that  have  fol- 
lowed. It  was,  at  any  rate,  far  above  tiie  depth  of 
degradation  and  folly  which  was  reached  in  Harwood 's 
Literal  TramlatioH  of  the  JV.  7.  "with  freedom,  spirit, 
and  elegance"  (1768).  Here,  again,  a  few  samples  are 
enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  whole.  "The 
young  lady  is  not  dead"  (Mark  v,  89).  "A  gentle- 
man of  splendid  family  and  opulent  fortune  had  two 
sons"  (Luke  xv,  11).  "Ihe  clergyman  said.  You 
have  given  him  the  only  right  and  proper  answer" 
(Mark  xii,  82).  *^  We  shall  not  pay  the  common  debt 
of  nature,  but  by  a  soft  transition,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  xv,  61). 

2.  Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  left  entirely  in 
such  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Worsley  "  ac- 
cording to  the  present  idiom  of  the  English  tongne'* 
(1770)  was,  at  least,  less  off^ensive.  Durell  (Preface  to 
Job),  Lowth  (Prrf.  to  I$aiah),  Blayney  (Pref  to  Jert-> 
mtoA,  1784),  were  all  strongly  in  favor  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised translation.  Durell  dwells  most  on  the  arbitra- 
ry additions  and  omissions  in  the  A.V.  of  Job,  on  the 
total  absence  in  some  cases  of  any  intelligible  mean- 
ing. Lowth  speaks  chiefly  of  the  faulty  state  of  the 
text  of  the  O.  T.,  and  urges  a  correction  of  it,  partly 
fh>m  various  readings,  partly  from  ancient  versions, 
partly  tvom  conjecture.  Each  of  the  three  contributed, 
in  the  best  way,  to  the  work  which  they  bad  little  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  accomplished,  by  laboring  steadily 
at  a  single  book,  and  committing  it  to  tho  judgment  of 
the  Church.  Kennicott*s  labors  in  collpcting  MSB. 
of  the  O.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  prtM-'nt  //ebrew 
Te^t  (!  1 53-59),  and  excited  expcctatitm!<  that  there 
might  bef<»re  long  be  something  like  a  l^ieis  for  a  new 
version  in  a  restored  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  ProepectueforaNew  Trai.9- 
loHon  (1786).  His  remarks  on  the  history  of  English 
translations,  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  A.V.,  and  especially  of  Tyndale^s  work 
as  pervading  it,  his  critical  notes  on  the  true  principles 
of  translation,  on  the  A.V.  as  falling  short  of  them, 
may  still  be  read  with  interest.  He  too,  like  Lowth, 
finds  fault  with  the  superstitious  adherence  to  the  Ma- 
soretic text,  with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and 
disregard  of  versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The 
proposal  was  well  received  by  many  Biblical  scholars, 
Lowth,  Kennicott,  and  Barrington  being  foremost 
among  Its  patrons.  The  work  was  issued  In  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get 
further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the 
translator  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
Its  incompleteness,  but  still  more  from  the  extreme 
boldness  of  a  Preface,  anticipating  the  conclusions  of 
a  later  criticism,  Dr.  Geddes's  translation  fell  rapidly 
Into  disfavor.  A  sermon  by  White  (famous  for  his 
Bampton  Lectures)  in  1779,  and  two  pamphlets  by  J. 
A.  Symonds,  professor  of  modem  history  at  Cam- 
bridge— ^the  first  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  In  1789 ; 
the  second  on  the  Epistles,  in  1794 — though  attacked 
in  an  Apology  for  the  Liturtfy  and  Church  of  Kngland 
(1795),  helped  to  keep  the  discussion  from  oblivion. 

8.  The  revision  of  the  A.V.,  like  manv  other  salu- 
tary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  French  Revolution. 
In  1792,  archbishop  Newcome  had  published  an  elabo- 
rate defence  of  such  a  scheme,  citing  a  host  of  author- 
ities (Doddridge, Wesley,  Campbell,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned),  and  taking  the  same  line  as  Lowth> 
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Bevlsed  translations  of  the  N.  T.  were  published  by 
Wakefield  in  1795,  by  Newcome  himself  in  1796,  by 
Scarlett  in  1798.  Cumpbeirs  version  of  the  Gospels 
appeared  in  1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  m 
1795.  But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded.  A 
feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Burges  {Letter  to  the  Lord 
Bidwp  ofKly)  took  the  ground  that  **the  present  pe- 
riod was  unlit,"  and  from  that  time  conservatism,  pure 
and  simple,  was  in  the  ascendant.  To  suggest  that 
the  A.y.  might  be  inaccurate  was  almost  as  bad  as 
holding  **  French  principles."  There  is  a  long  inter- 
val before  the  question  again  comes  into  anything  like 
prominence,  and  then  there  is  a  new  school  of  critics 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  bat- 
tle vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening 
of  the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  Clatncal 
Journal  (No.  86),  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing  a 
new  translation,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  its  publi- 
cation under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  regent  (1818). 
The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory  enough,  and  a 
tremendous  battery  was  opened  upon  it  in  the  Quar- 
terfy  Review  (Nos.  87  and  88),  as  afterwards  (No.  46) 
upon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,  who  came 
forward  with  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence  (/2ea«m«  in  fa- 
vor of  a  new  Translation^  1819).  The  rash  assertion 
of  both  Bellamy  and  Burges  that  the  A.Y.  had  been 
made  almost  entirely  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate, and  a  general  deficiency  in  all  accurate  scholar- 
ship, made  them  easy  victims.  The  personal  element 
of  this  controversy  may  well  be  passed  over,  but  three 
less  ephemeral  works  issued  from  it,  which  any  future 
laborer  in  the  same  field  will  find  worth  consulting. 
Whitaker's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  was  chiefly 
an  able  exposure  ftf  the  exaggerated  statement  just 
mentioned.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Aw 
tkorized  Translation  (1819),  entered  more  fully  than 
any  previous  writer  had  done  into  the  history  of  the 
A. v.,  and  gives  many  facts  as  to  the  lives  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  translators  not  easily  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  The  roost  masterly,  however,  of  the  man- 
ifestoes against  all  change  was  a  pamphlet  {Remarks 
on  the  Ciitical  Principles^  etc.,  Oxford,  1820),  published 
anonymously,  but  known  to  have  been  written  by 
archbishop  I^urence.  The  strength  of  the  argument 
lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  display  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  work,  the  impossibility  of  any  satisfactory  restora^ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of 
the  Greek  of  the  N.  T. ;  the  expediency,  therefore,  of 
adhering  to  a  Textus  receptus  in  both.  See  Various 
Readings.  The  argument,  if  conclusive,  would  un- 
settle our  confidence  in  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Happily,  more  thorough  critical  research  has 
fully  refuted  the  archbishop's  positions.  But  the 
scholarship  and  acuteness  with  which  the  subject  is 
treated  make  the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  enter- 
ing on  the' work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read 
it,  that  he  may  know  what  difficulties  be  has  to  face. 
About  this  period,  also  (1819),  a  new  edition  of  New- 
come's  version  was  published  by  Belsham  and  other 
Unitarian  ministers,  and,  like  Bellamy's  attempt  on 
the  O.  T.,  had  the  effect  of  stiffening  the  resistance  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  to  all  proposals  for  a  re- 
vision. 

4.  A  correspondence  between  Herbert  Marsh,  bish- 
op of  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in  1828,  is 
the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had  spoken  {Leo- 
tvres  on  Biblical  Criticism^  p.  295)  with  some  contempt 
of  the  A.V.  as  based  on  Tyndale's,  Tyndale's  on  Lu- 
ther's, and  Luther's  on  MUnster's  lexicon,  which  was 
itself  based  on  the  Vulgate.  There  was.  therefore,  on 
this  view,  no  real  translation  firom  the  Hebrew  in  any 
one  of  these.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Christian  He- 
braists of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  depended 
quite  as  much  on  the  traditional  learning  of  their  Jew- 
ish teachers,  often  erroneous  indeed,  as  on  the  earlier 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that 
they  followed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  Masoretic 


punctuation,  a  much  surer  guide  than  the  ancient  vei^ 
sions,  or  the  later  rabbinic  interpretation. 

5.  The  last  five-and-twenty  years  have  seen  the 
question  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gaining  fresh 
prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power  have  soma- 
times  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with  it  in  wrong 
ways,  others,  able  scholars  and  sound  theologians, 
have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  it  forward  by 
their  work.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with  ''  20,CO0  emen- 
dations" (1841),  has  not  commanded  the  respect  of 
critics,  and  is  almost  self-condemned  by  the  silly  os- 
tentation of  its  title.  The  motions  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Hevwood  have  borne  little  fruit  bevond  the  dis- 
play  of  feeble  liberalism,  and  yet  feebler  conservatism, 
by  which  such  debates  are,  for  the  most  part,  charac- 
terized; nor  have  the  discussions  in  Convocation, 
though  opened  by  a  scholar  of  high  repute  (professor 
Selwyn),  been  much  more  productive.  Dr.  Beard's 
e^say,  A  revised  English  Bible  the  Want 'of  the  Church 
(1857),  though  tending  to  overstate  the  defects  of  the 
A.  v.,  is  yet  valuable  as  containing  much  information, 
and  representing  the  opinions  of  the  more  learned 
Nonconformists.  Far  more  important,  every  way, 
both  as  virtually  an  authority  in  favor  of  revision  and 
as  contributing  largely  to  it,  are  professor  Schole- 
field's  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  ofiheN'.T. 
(1882).  In  his  second  edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims 
any  wish  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle  which 
he  lays  down  clearly  and  truly  in  his  preface,  that  if 
there  is  "  any  adventitious  difficulty  resulting  from  m 
defective  translation,  then  it  is  at  the  same  time  an 
act  of  charity  and  of  duty  to  clear  away  the  difficulty 
as  much  as  possible,"  leads  legitimately  to  at  least  a 
revision ;  and  this  conclusion  Mr.  Selwyn,  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Hints  (1857),  has  deliberately  adopted. 
To  bishop  Ellicott  also  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
spoken  at  once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this  matter. 
Putting  the  question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  join 
those  who  oppose  all  revision,  his  answer  is.  **  God  for- 
bid. .  .  .  It  is  in  vain  tp  cheat  our  own  souls  with  the 
thought  that  these  errors  (in  A.  V.)  are  either  insig- 
nificant or  imaginary.  There  are  errors,  there  are 
inaccuracies,  there  are  misconceptions,  there  are  ob- 
scurities .  .  .  and  that  man  who,  after  being  in  any 
degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits  himself  to  lean  to  the 
counsels  of  a  timid  or  popular  obstructiveness,  or  who, 
intellectually  unable  to  test  the  truth  of  these  allega- 
tions, nevertheless  permits  himself  to  denounce  or 
deny  them,  will  .  .  .  have  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
charge  of  having  dealt  deceitfully  with  the  inviolable 
word  of  God"  {Pref  to  Pastoral  Epistles).  The  trans- 
lations appended  by  Dr.  Ellicott  to  his  editions  of 
Paul's  epistles  proceed  on  the  true  principle  of  alter- 
ing the  A.  V.  *'only  where  it  appears  to  be  incorrect, 
inexact,  insufficient,  or  obscure,"  uniting  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  older  translators  with  a  bold  truth- 
fulness in  judging  of  their  work.  The  copious  colla- 
tion of  all  the  earlier  English  versions  makes  this  part 
of  his  book  especially  interesting  and  valuable.  Dr. 
Trench  {On  the  A.  V.  oftheN.T^  1858),  in  like  man- 
ner,  states  his  conviction  that  "a  revision  ought  to 
come,"  though  as  yet,  he  thinks,  "  the  Greek  and  the 
English  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successAil  issue  are 
alike  wanting"  (p.  3).  The  work  itself,  it  need  hard- 
ly be  said,  is  the  fullest  contradiction  possible  of  this 
somewhat  despondent  statement,  and  supplies  a  good 
store  of  materials  for  use  when  the  revision  actually 
comes.  The  Revision  of  the  A,  V,  by  five  Clergymen 
(Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Moberly,  dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphry, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott)  represents  the  same  school  of  conser- 
vative progress,  has  the  merit  of  adhering  to  the  clear, 
pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  does  not  deserve  the 
censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  it  as  *^  promising 
little  and  performing  less."  As  yet,  this  series  in- 
cludes only  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Corinthians.    The  publications  of  th« 
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Ammcan  BiUe  Union  are  signs  that  there  also  the 
game  wank  has  been  felt.  The  translations  given  re- 
spectiTely  by  Allbrd,  Stanley,  Jowett,  and  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  in  their  respective  Gommentaries,  are  in 
like  nuuiner  at  once  admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the 
worlc  and  oontribations  towards  it.  Mr.  Sharpe  (1840) 
and  Mr.  Highton  (1862)  have  ventured  on  the  wider 
work  of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr.  Sawyer 
(1S58)  baa  done  the  same,  and  proposes  to  continae 
the  task  over  the  whole  Bible ;  but  he  lacks  both  the 
scholarship  and  the  judgment  necessary.  Mr.  Cookes- 
ley  has  pabllshed  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  Part  I  of 
a  like  nndertaking.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  at 
last  there  was  something  like  a  consnifiif  of  scholars 
and  divines  on  this  question.  That  assumption  would, 
however,  be  too  hasty.  Partly  the  vis  inertict^  which, 
in  a  large  body  like  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  is  al- 
ways great,  partly  the  fear  of  ulterior  consequences, 
partly  also  the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  the  laity, 
would  probably,  at  the  present  moment,  give  at  least 
a  numerical  majority  to  the  opponents  of  a  revision. 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  less  numerous,  but 
tl>e  feeling  of  conservatism,  pure  and  simple,  has  found 
utterance  in  four  men  representing  different  sections, 
and  of  diffierent  calibre — Mr.  Scrivener  {8upp.  to  A . 
Eag.  Ver.  of  N.  T.\  Dr.  M*Caul  (JUatam  for  holding 
faat  ike  Auikoriaed  Engluk  Vernon),  Mr.  C.  S.  MaUin 
{A  ViadiaUion,  etc),  and  Dr.  Cumming  {Revision  and 
TramdaHon).  A  high  American  authority,  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Marsh,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  judgment  into  the  scale  against  any  re- 
vbiott  at  the  present  moment  {Ledwru  on  the  EngUah 
Lamgttage,  lect.  xxviii). 

XIII.  PreaeiU  State  of  the  Question,—!,  To  take  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  A.  V.  re- 
quires revision  would  call  for  nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
amination of  each  single  book,  and  would  therefore 
involve  an  amount  of  detail  incompatible  with  our 
present  limits.  To  give  a  few  instances  only  would 
piactically  fix  attention  on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence, 
and  eo  would  lead  to  a  fiilse  rather  than  a  true  esti- 
mate. No  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring 
together  individual  passages  as  needing  correction. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  chief  questions  which  must 
necessarily  come  before  those  who  undertake  a  revi- 
sion will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  Examples, 
classified  under  corresponding  heads,  will  be  found  in 
the  book  by  Dr.  Trench  already  mentioned,  and,  scat- 
tered in  the  form  of  annotations,  in  that  of  professor 
Scholefield. 

2.  The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  is  Arom  a  text  con- 
fessedly imperfect.     What  editions  were  used  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably  one  of  those  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  version  by  Beza  between  1565  and 
lad8,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  the  Textut  re-- 
ttfiuM  of  1638.     It  is  clear,  on  principle,  that  no  revi- 
sion ought  to  ignore  the  results  of  Uie  textual  criti- 
cism of  the  last  hundred  years.    To  shrink  from  no- 
ticing any  variation,  to  go  on  printing  as  the  inspured 
Word  that  which  there  is  a  preponderant  reason  for 
believing  to  be  an  interpolation  or  a  mistake,  is  neither 
honest  or  reverential.     To  do  so  for  the  sake  of  great- 
er edification  is  simply  to  offer  to  God  the  unclean  sac- 
rifice of  a  lie.     The  authority  of  the  A.  Y.  is,  at  any 
rate,  in  favor  of  tlie  practice  of  not  suppressing  fects. 
In  Matt  i,  11;  xxvi,  26;  Luke  xvii,  86;  John  viii, 
6;  Acts  xiii,  18;  Ephes.  vi,  9;  Heb.  ii,  4;  James  ii, 
IS;  1  John  ii,  23;  1  Peter  ii,  21;  2  Peter  ii,  11, 18; 
2  John,  8,  different  readings  are  given  in  the  margin, 
or,  as  m  1  John  ii^  28,  indicated  by  a  different  type. 
in  esrlier  versions,  as  has  been  mentioned,  1  John  v, 
7  was  printed  in  smaller  letters.    The  degree  to  which 
this  should  be  done  will,  of  courie,  require  discem- 
ncBt.    An  apparatus  like  that  in  Tischendorf  or  Al- 
ford  would  obviously  be  out  of  place.    Probably  the 
VMfel  Greek  Testament  edited  by  Mr.  Scrivener  might 
•erre  as  an  example  of  a  middle  course. 


8.  Still  less  had  been  done  at  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century  for  the  text  of  the  0.  T.  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  fh>m  whom  Protestant  divines  derived 
their  knowledge,  had  given  currency  to  the  belief  that 
in  the  Masoretic  text  were  contained  the  iptiasima 
verba  of  revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of  error,  from  all 
casualties  of  transcription.  The  conventional  phrases, 
**the  authentic  Hebrew,"  '^the  Hebrew  verity,"  were 
the  expression  of  this  undisoeming  reverence.  They 
refused  to  apply  the  same  rules  of  judgment  here  which 
they  applied  to  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  They  assumed 
that  the  Masorites  were  infallible,  and  were  reluctant 
to  acknowledge  that  there  had  been  any  variations 
since.  Even  Walton  did  not  escape  being  attacked  as 
unsound  by  the  great  Puritan  divine,  Dr.  John  Owen, 
for  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  discrepancies 
{ProUg,  ch.  vi).  The  materials  for  a  revised  text  are, 
of  course,  scantier  than  with  the  N.  T. ;  but  the  labors 
of  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  and  Davidson 
have  not  been  fruitless,  and  here,  as  there,  the  older 
versions  must  be  admitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  va- 
riations which  once  existed,  but  which  were  suppressed 
by  the  rigorous  uniformity  of  the  later  rabbis.  Con- 
jectural emendations,  such  as  Newcome,  Lowth,  and 
Ewald  have  so  f^reely  suggested,  ought  to  be  ventured 
on  in  such  places  only  as  are  quite  unintelligible  with- 
out them.     See  Cbiticism,  Biblzcau 

4.  All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  are  now  agreed 
that  as  little  change  as  possible  should  be  made  in  the 
language  of  the  A.  Y.  Happily  there  is  little  risk  of 
an  emasculated  elegance  such  as  might  have  infected 
a  new  version  in  the  last  century.  The  very  fact  of 
the  admiration  felt  for  the  A.  Y.,  and  the  general  re- 
vival of  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  are  safeguards  against  any  like  tampering  now. 
Some  words,  however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  be- 
ing altogether  obsolete ;  others,  more  numerous,  have 
been  slowly  passing  into  a  different,  often  into  a  lower 
or  a  narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longer 
*rhat  they  once  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the  orig- 
inal. 

5.  The  self-imposed  law  of  fairness,  which  led  the 
A.  Y.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English  words  as 
possible  to  the  honor  of  representing  one  in  the  He- 
brew or  Greek  text,  has,  as  might  be  expected,  marred 
the  perfection  of  their  work.  Sometimes  the  effect  is 
simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn  emphasis  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  word ;  sometimes  it  is  more  serious, 
and  affects  the  meaning.  While  it  would  be  simple 
pedantry  to  lay  down  unconditionally  that  but  one 
and  the  same  word  should  be  used  throughout  for  one 
in  the  (M*iginal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  lim- 
itation is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that  in- 
stances to  the  contrary'  should  be  dealt  with  as  excep- 
tional necessities.  Side  by  side  with  this  fault  there 
is  another  just  the  opposite  of  it  One  English  word 
appears  fbr  several  Greek  or  Hebrew  words,  and  thus 
shades  of  meaning,  often  of  importance  to  the  right 
understanding  of  a  passage,  are  lost  sight  of.  Taken 
together,  the  two  forms  of  error,  which  meet  us  in  well- 
nigh  every  chapter,  make  the  use  of  an  English  Con- 
cordance absolutely  misleading.  Technical  terms  es- 
pecially should  be  represented  in  as  exact  and  uniform 
a  manner  as  possible. 

6.  Grammatical  inaccuracy  must  be  noted  as  a  de- 
fect pervading,  more  or  less,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
present  version  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be  found 
in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scholefield  {passim),  and 
in  any  of  the  better  Commentaries.  Such  Gallicisms 
as  "I  am  come,'*  "Babylon  w  fallen,"  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  outright  French  words,  e.  g.  *'  bruit"  for 
noise  (Nah.  iii,  19),  have  often  escaped  detection.  The 
true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  articles,  is 
continually  lost,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  finer 
shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis,  but  some- 
times also  entailing  more  serious  errors.  In  justice  to 
the  translators  of  the  N.  T.,  it  must  be  said  that,  situ- 
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ated  as  they  were,  such  errors  were  almost  inevitable. 
Ihey  learned  Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
Lexicons  and  grammars  were  alilce  in  the  universal 
language  of  Bcholurs ;  and  that  language  was  poorer 
and  less  inflected  than  the  Greek,  and  failed  utterly 
to  represent,  e.  g.  the  force  of  its  article,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  its  aorist  and  perfect  tenses.  Such  books  of 
this  nature  as  were  used  by  the  translators  were  neces- 
sarily based  upon  a  far  scantier  induction,  and  were 
therefore  more  meagre  and  inaccurate  than  those 
which  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  later  schol- 
ars. Recent  scholarship  may  in  many  things  fall 
short  of  that  of  an  earlier  time,  but  the  introduction 
of  Greek  lexicons  and  grammars  in  English  has  been 
beyond  all  doubt  a  change  for  the  better. 

7.  The  field  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  far  less  adequately 
worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  Hebrew  scholar- 
ship has  made  far  less  progress  than  Greek.  Rela- 
tively, indeed,  there  seems  good  ground  for  believing 
that  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  than  it  is  now.  It  was  newer  and  more 
popular.  The  reverence  which  men  felt  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  **  Hebrew  verity"  made  them  willing  to 
labor  to  learn  a  language  which  they  looked  upon  as 
half-divine.  But  here,  also,  there  was  the  same  source 
of  error.  The  early  Hebrew  lexicons  represented  part- 
ly, it  is  true,  a  Jewish  tradition,  but  partly  also  were 
baised  upon  the  Vulgate  (bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  ii, 
A  pp.  61).  The  forms  of  cognate  Shemitic  languages 
had  not  been  applied  as  a  means  for  ascertaining  the 
precise  value  of  Hebrew  words.  The  grammars,  also 
in  Latin,  were  defective.  Little  as  Hebrew  professors 
have,  for  the  most  part,  done  in  the  way  of  ex^esis, 
any  good  commentary  on  the  O.  T.  will  show  that  here 
also  there  are  errors  as  serious  as  in  the  N.  T.  In  one 
memorable  case,  the  inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of 
the  translators  to  the  force  of  the  Hiphil  form  of  the 
verb  (Lev.  iv,  12)  has  led  to  a  Ferious  attack  on  the 
iTUthfulnc^  of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Colenso,  Ptntaieuch  critically  Examined,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii). 

8.  The  poetical  character  of  many  portions  of  the 
O.  T.  is  wholly  oliscured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  A. 
v.,  and,  indeed,  its  authors  and  editors  seem  to  have 
ignored  the  poetical  element  altogether.  This  is  a  de- 
fect of  very  great  importance,  and  should  be  remedied 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  clauses  according  to  the 
Heb.  laws  of  parallelism  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  by  a  more 
careful  observance  of  that  system  of  transposition  of 
the  terms  of  each  hemistich  that  is  characteristic  of 
all  poetry. 

9.  The  division  Into  chapters  and  verses  is  a  matter 
that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any  ftiture  revis- 
ion. The  former,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not 
go  further  back  than  the  13th  centur^'.  The  latter, 
though  answering,  as  far  as  the  O.  T.  is  concerned,  to 
a  long-standing  Jewish  arrangement,  depends,  in  the 
N.  T.,  upon  the  work  of  Robert  Stephens.  Neither  in 
the  O.  T.  nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse-division  ap- 
pear in  any  earlier  edition  than  that  of  Geneva.  The 
inconveniences  of  changing  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  be  rit>ked.  The  habit  of  refetring  to  chapter 
and  verse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  got  rid  of.  Yet 
the  division,  as  it  if«,  is  not  seldom  artificial,  and  some- 
times is  absolutely  misleading.  No  one  would  think 
of  printing  any  other  book,  in  prose  or  poetry,  in  short 
clauses  like  the  verses  of  our  Bibles,  and  the  tendency 
of  such  a  division  is  to  give  a  broken  and  discontinu- 
ous knowledge,  to  make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad 
divines.  An  arrangement  like  that  of  the  paragraph 
Bibles  of  our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  di- 
visions relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  form  part  of 
any  authoritative  revision. 

10.  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed  brief- 
ly :  (1.)  The  chapter-headings  of  the  A.V.  often  go  be- 
yond their  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended  to  give 
an  authoritative  commentary  to  the  lay  reader,  let  it 
be  done  thoroughly.     But  if  that  attempt  is  abandon- 


ed, as  it  was  deliberately  in  1613,  then  for  the  chapter- 
headings  to  enter,  as  they  do,  upon  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation, giving,  as  in  Canticles,  Psalms,  and  Proph- 
ets, jKissm,  mystical  meanings,  is  simply  an  inconsist- 
ency. What  should  be  a  mere  table  at  contents  be- 
comes a  gloss  upon  the  text.  (2.)  The  use  of  italics  in 
printing  the  A.V.,  if  of  advantage  in  point  of  minute 
criticism,  is  at  least  open  to  some  risks.  At  first  they 
seem  an  honest  confession  on  the  part  of  the  transla- 
tors of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  original.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  tempt  to  a  loose  translation.  Few  writers 
would  think  it  necessaiy  to  use  them  in  translating 
other  books.  If  the  words  do  not  do  more  than  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  original,  then  there  is  no  reason 
for  treating  them  as  if  they  were  added  at  the  discra- 
tion of  the  translators.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  gloss,  altering  the  force  of  the 
original,  and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
fact  that  they  appear  as  additions  firees  the  translator 
Arom  the  sense  of  responsibility'.  (8.)  Good  as  the 
principle  of  marginal  references  is,  the  margins  of  the 
A.y.,  as  now  printed,  are  somewhat  inconveniently 
crowded,  and  the  references,  being  often  merely  ver- 
bal, tend  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  and  to  make  the 
reader  weary  of  referring.  They  need,  accordingly,  a 
careful  sifting ;  and  though  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  go  back  to  the  scanty  number  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1611,  something  intermediate  between  that  and 
the  present  overabundance  would  be  an  improvement. 
(4.)  Marginal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  indicating 
variations  in  the*text,  or  differences  in  the  judgment 
of  translatoni,  might  be  profitably  increased  in  num- 
ber. The  results  of  the  labors  of  scholars  would  thus 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  intelligent  readers, 
and  so  many  difficulties  and  stumbling-blocks  might 
be  removed. 

In  all  these  points  there  has  been,  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  is  commonly  known,  a  work  of  unauthor- 
ized revision.  Neither  italics,  nor  references,  nor 
readings,  nor  chapter-headings,  nor,  it  may  be  added, 
punctuation,  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  A. 
y.  of  1611.  The  chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been 
made  first  in  1G83,  and  afterwards  in  1769,  by  Dr. 
Blayney,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Oxford  delegates 
of  the  press  {Gentlemem's  Magasine^  Nov.  1789).  A 
like  work  was  done  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Paris 
at  Cambridge.  There  had,  however,  been  some  changes 
previously.  The  edition  of  1688,  in  particular,  shows 
considerable  augmentations  in  the  italics  (Turton, 
Text  of  the  English  BibU,  1833,  p.  91,  126).  To  Blay- 
ney also  we  owe  most  of  the  notes  on  weights  and 
measures,  and  coins,  and  the  explanation,  where  the 
text  seems  to  require  it,  of  Hebrew  proper  names. 
The  whole  question  of  the  use  of  italics  is  discussed 
elaborately  by  Turton  in  the  work  just  mentioned. 
The  late  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Union  (q.  v.) 
have,  too  uniformly  perhaps,  rejected  this  mode  of  dis- 
tinction ;  discarding  it  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  ital- 
iciaed  words  are  not  neceesary  to  the  sense,  they  have 
no  business  there ;  if  necessary,  then  the  reader  is  mis- 
led by  marking  them  as  though  they  were  not. 

11.  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at  once 
to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and  what 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The  work, 
it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much  longer. 
Names  of  men  competent  to  undertake  the  work,  as 
far  as  the  N.  T.  is  concerned,  will  occur  to  every  one ; 
and  if  such  alterations  only  were  to  be  introduced  aa 
commanded  the  assent  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  a  cho- 
sen body  of  twenty  or  thirty  scholars,  while  a  place  in 
the  margin  was  given  to  such  renderings  only  as  were 
adopted  by  at  leaist  one  third,  there  would  be,  it  is  be- 
lieved, at  once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  with- 
out any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejudices  of 
the  great  mass  of  readen.  Men  fit  to  undertake  the 
work  of  revising  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  are  con- 
fessedly fewer,  and,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  in 
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other  things.  Tho  knowledge  and  the  power,  bow- 
ever,  are  there,  though  in  less  measure;  end,  even 
though  the  will  be  for  the  time  abeent,  a  summons  to 
enter  on  the  task  from  those  whoso  authority  they  are 
bound  to  respect,  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  listened 
to.  It  might  have  the  result  of  directing  to  their  prop- 
er tssk,  and  to  a  fruitful  issue,  energies  which  are  too 
often  withdrawn  to  ephemeral  and  unprofitable  con- 
tmverries.  As  the  revised  Bible  would  be  for  the  use 
rf  English-speaking  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the 
purpose  ought  not  to  be  taken  exclusive!}'  from  any 
one  Church,  and  the  learning  of  all  denominations 
should  at  least  he  finirly  represented.  The  changes 
recommended  by  such  a  body  of  men,  under  condi- 
tioos  such  as  those  suggested,  might  safely  be  allowed 
to  cirenlate  experimentally  for  two  or  three  years. 
Wlien  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they  might,  without 
risk,  be  printed  in  the  new  Authorized  Version.  Such 
a  work  would  unite  reverence  for  the  past  with  duty 
towards  the  future.  In  undertaking  it  we  should  be 
not  slii^httng  the  translators  on  whose  labors  we  have 
entered,  bat  following  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  Churdi  to  bring  out  of  its  treasures 
thiufcs  new  and  old. 

XIV.  LUerature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited 
above,  see  especially  Johnson^s  Account  of  (he  several 
£»sfiA  Tram,  of  ike  Bible  (Lond.  17dO,  8vo ;  reprinted 
in  Bp.  Wat8on*8  Theohg.  Trade) ;  Bp.  Marsh's  Hitt,  of 
the  Tnmriatiotts  which  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  earUeet  to  the  present  Age  (Lond.  1812,  8vo) ; 
Lewis's  Higtory  of  the  principal  Tranelationa  of  the  Bi- 
bk  (3d  ed.  London,  1818,  8vo) ;  Newcome's  Hislortad 
Vine  if  the  Engl-sh  BibUcal  Translatione  (Dublin,  1792, 
8vo) ;  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1852,  8vo) ;  Walter's  Letter  on  the  Independence 
*ftke  A  vthnrized  Version  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1823, 8vo) ; 
Todd's  Vindieation  of  our  Authorized  TVtms/oA'on,  etc. 
(Lond.  1810,  8vo);  and  especially  Anderson's  Anna's 
of  the  EnffUsh  Bible  (Lond.  184  5,*  2  vols.  8vo;  in  part 
reprinted,  N.  Y.  1856,  8vo);  also  Beard,  Rivised  Eng- 
Hih  BibU  the  Want  of  the  Church  (new  ed.  L«)nd.  1860, 
8to);  Mn.  Conant,  History  of  the  English  Bible  (N.  Y. 
1856;  Lond.  1859,  8vo);  Bp.  Hinds,  Scripture  and  the 
Authorised  Version  (Lond.  1853, 12mo) ;  Malan,  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (I^ndon, 
1856,  8vo) ;  Anon.  Renderings  of  the  principal  EngUth 
TrandaHons  of  the  BibU  (Ixnd.  1849,  4to) ;  ScholeHeld, 
/lints  for  an  improved  Trctnslation  of  the  New  TestamefU 
(London,  1857, 12mo) ;  Dewes,  Pl«ifor  translating  the 
Scriptures  (I^nd.  1866, 8vo) ;  comp.  BibUotheca  Sacra, 
April,  1858;  Ch,  of  Eng,  Quarterly,  Oct.  1856;  Chris- 
tian Review,  April,  1857 ;  Jour,  of  Sac,  Jit,  July,  1857. 
July,  1858 ;  South,  Presb,  Review,  Jan.  1858 ;  Br.  For. 
Evangelical  Rev.  July,  1857,  Jan.  1858,  A  p.  1858,  Oct. 
1859,  July,  1863;  Ptot.  Episc,  Quart,  Rev,  Jan.  1859; 
North  Am.  Rev.  Jan.  1859;  New  Englander,  Feb.  1859, 
May,  1859 ;  United  Predt,  Quart,  Rev.  Jan.  1860 ;  Free- 
wiU  Bapt.  Quart.  Rev,  July,  1863 ;  Meth,  Quart.  Review, 
July,  1864 ;  Jour.  Sac,  Lit.  Apr.  1867.  See  Author- 
ized Yebsioh. 

Engrave  (nng,  pathaeh'j  to  open,  hence  [in  Ptel] 
to  carve  or  grave,  whether  on  wood,  gems,  or  stone ; 
thrke  C^H,  charash',  Exod.  xxviii,  11 ;  xxxv,  86 ; 
xxxviii,  23,  elsewhere  artijteer  in  general ;  kvrvvow, 
2  Cor.  iii,  7).  The  latter  term,  tt^H)  so  translated  in 
the  A.V.,  applies  brojidly  to  any  artificer,  ^vhether  in 
wood,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to  the  engraver  in 
Exod.  xxxv,  35 ;  xxxviii,  23,  is  improper :  a  similar 
latitude  must  be  given  to  the  other  term  nHB,  which 
expresies  the  operation  of  the  artificer ;  in  Zech.  iii,  9, 
<vdiiiary  stone-cutting  is  evidently  intended.  The 
ipecific  description  of  an  engraver  was  I^M  ti'^Ti 
(Exod.  xxviii,  11),  lit.  a  stone-graver,  and  his  chief 
hnsinesB  vrss  cutting  names  or  devices  on  rings  and 
seals ;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  are  in  connection 


with  the  high-priest's  dress — ^the  two  onyx-stones,  the 
twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate  having  inscriptions 
on  them  (Exud.  xxviii,  11, 21, 86).  The  previous  no- 
tices of  signets  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18;  xli,  42)  imply  en- 
graving. The  art  was  widely  spread  throughout  the 
nations  of  antiquity  {For,  Quar.  Rev.  xxvi,  82 ;  xxvii, 
40),  particularly  among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  i,  78; 
Wilkinson,  iif,  373),  the  Ethiopians  (Her.  vii,  69),  and 
the  Indians  (Yon  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii,  122). — Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Gbavimo. 

E^-had'dah  (Hebrew  Eyn  Chaddah',  mt}  ')''?, 
swift  fountain ;  Sept.  'HvaSSa),  a  city  on  the  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Issacbur,  mentioned  between  Engannim 
and  Beth-pazzez  (Josh.  xix,21),  Yan  de  Yelde  (A'ar- 
rative,  i,  815)  and  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  248) 
would  identifv  it  with  Ain-Ilaud,  on  the  western  brow 
of  Camiel,  and  atx>ut  two  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  this 
is  out  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Its  site  is 
possibly  to  be  sought  in  that  of  the  modem  village 
Ain-Mahil,  not  far  N.E.  of  Nazareth  (Kobinson,  Re- 
searches, iii,  209). 

En-hak^kord  (Heb.  Eyn  hah-kore',  K'n*ip>n  "i*"?, 
fountain  of  the  caller;  Sept.  Uriyt)  rov  ivixaXovfiivov), 
a  name  given  by  Samson  to  the  spring  that  burst  forth 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  in  a  dell  of  Lchi,  when  he  was 
exhausted  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judg. 
XV,  19).  The  word  TTPsp,  makiesh',  which  in  the 
narrative  denotes  the  ^MioUow  place"  (literally  the 
**  mortar")  or  socket  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
**jaw"  itself,  lechi,  are  both  names  of  places.  See 
Lehi.  Yan  de  Yelde  {Memoir,  p.  843)  endeavors  to 
identify  Lehi  with  Tell  dUkiyeh.  4  miles  N.  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  £n-hakkore  with  the  large  spring  between 
the  tell  and  Khewelfeh.  But  Samson's  adventures 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a  distance  of 
some  30  miles  from  Gaza,  which  Lekiyeh  is,  even  in  a 
straight  line.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  place 
later  known  (Neh.  xi,  29)  as  £n-Kimmon  (q.  v.). 

Bn-ha'rod  (Heb.  Eyn  Charod',  nin  ''p?,/oaii/rrm 
ofJlarod;  Sept.  trr}yfi  'Ap«^,  a  spring  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii,  1,  where  the  name  is 
translated  ^*  well  of  Harod").     See  Harod. 

En-ha'zor  (Heb.  Eyn  Chatsor^,  *^isr|  •pr,/oi.iie- 
ain  ofFfazor,  i.  e.  of  the  village;  Sept  wijy^  'Aowp),  a 
furtitied  city  of  the  tril)e  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  be- 
tween Edrei  and  Iron  (Josh,  xix,  37),  but  apparently 
different  from  Hazor  (ver.  86).  It  has  been  identified 
by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  183)  and  Thomson  {iMnd  and 
Book,  i,  515)  with  the  Ain-Haeur  not  far  N.W.  of  TelU 
ifazur  (between  Rameh  or  Ramah  and  Yakuk  or  Huk- 
kok),  which  latter  (being  marked  as  a  ruined  site  by 
Van  de  Yelde,  although  Dr.  Robinson,  who  visited  it, 
denies  that  there  are  any  traces  of  structures  on  the 
summit ;  Later  Researches,  p.  81),  was  probably  the  lo- 
cation of  the  city  itself.     See  Hazor. 

Enlightenment.    See  Ii.i.itminati. 

Bn-mish'pat  (Heb.  E^  Mishpat',  lafil^JT?  "P?, 
fauntedn  of  judgment ;  Sept.  Ji  irfyy^  rr/g  Kpiofta^),  the 
earlier  name  (Gen.  xiv,  7)  for  Kadesh  (q.  v.),  in  the 
boiden  of  Idumsea  (comp.  Num.  xx,  13, 14).  Accord- 
ing to  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  214),  there  is  found,  about  10 
miles  south  of  Petra,  a  large  spring,  still  called  by  the 
Bedouins  Ain  el-Sedaka,  or  spring  of  justice^  which  he 
holds  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  En-mishpat ;  but 
this  would  be  very  far  south  for  the  required  locality 
[see  Exode]  ;  and  the  spot  he  names  is  doubtless  the 
Ain  el-Usdakah  marked  on  Robinson's  Map  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Zodocatha  of  the  Roman  post-routes  (Re- 
land,  Pahst.  p.  230). 

ZSnmity:  "opposition;  very  bitter,  deep-rooted, 
irreconcilable  hatred  and  variance.  Such  a  constant 
enmity  there  is  between  the  followers  of  Christ  and 
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Satan ;  nay,  there  is  some  sach  enmity  between  man> 
kind  and  some  serpents  (Gen.  iii,  15).  Friendship 
with  this  world,  in  its  wicked  members  and  lusts,  is 
atmity  mtk  God—iB  opposed  to  the  love  of  him,  and 
amounts  to  an  actual  exerting  of  ourselves  to  dishonor 
and  abuse  him  (James  iv,  4;  1  John  ii,  15, 16).  The 
carnal  mind,  or  minding  of  fleshly  and  sinful  things,  is 
enmity  agaiiut  God — ^is  opposed  to  his  nature  and  will 
in  the  highest  degree,  and,  though  it  may  be  removed, 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  him,  nor  he  to  it  (Horn,  viii,  7, 
8).  The  ceremonial  law  is  called  enmity:  it  marked 
God's  enmity  against  sin  by  demanding  atoifement 
for  it ;  it  occasioned  men's  enmity  against  God  by  its 
burdensome  services,  and  was  an  accidental  source  of 
standing  variance  between  Jews  and  Gentiles :  or  per- 
haps the  enmity  here  meant  is  the  state  of  variance  be- 
tween God  and  men,  whereby  he  justly  loathed  and 
hated  them  as  sinful,  and  condemned  them  to  punish- 
ment ;  and  they  wickedly  hated  him  for  his  holy  ex- 
cellence, retributive  justice,  and  sovereign  goodness : 
both  are  slain  and  abolished  by  the  death  of  Christ 
(Eph.  ii,  16, 16)."— Brown,  Dictionary  of  the  BibU,  s.  v. 

Ziimoditis,  Magnus  Felix,  one  of  the  Latin  fa- 
thers, was  bom  about  A.D.  473,  at  Aries  (according  to 
others  at  Alilan),  of  a  noble  Gallic  family,  having  such 
names  as  Faustus  and  Boethins  on  its  registers.  His 
parents  dying  early,  he  was  sent,  on  the  invasion  of  the 
Visigoths,  to  an  aunt  in  Milan,  who  took  good  care  of 
his  education.  Soon  after  her  death  (A.D.  489)  he 
married  a  rich  wife,  and  lived  very  freely  until  a  se- 
vere illness  brought  him  to  reflection ;  and  on  his  res- 
toration he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  his  wife  became 
a  nun.  (One  account  says  that  he  had  been  ordained 
deacon  before,  and  lived  a  bad  life  as  deacon.)  In  494 
he  accompanied  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  on  a  mission  to 
Burgundy  to  ransom  some  Italian  prisoners.  In  496 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  gained  great  repu- 
tation. In  502  he  wrote  in  vindication  of  pope  Sym- 
machuB  against  his  rival,  pope  Laurentius.  In  this 
defence  he  flrst  asserted  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is 
subject  to  no  earthly  tribunal  (Gieseler,  i,  §  115).  He 
was  the  first  to  give  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  exclusively 
the  name  of  **  Papa"  (pope),  and  was,  in  general,  very 
eager  to  enlarge  the  papal  authority.  After  he  had 
been  chosen,  about  A.D.  511,  to  succeed  Maximus  as 
bishop  of  Pavia  (Ticinum),  he  went,  under  direction  of 
pope  Hormisdas,  on  two  missions  (515  and  517)  to  the 
emperor  Anastasius  with  reference  to  the  union  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Both  mis- 
sions failed.  Ennodius  died  at  Pavia  July  17,  521. 
Among  his  writings  are,  Episiolarwn  ad  Divertot  lib. 
ix: — LibeUus  adv.  eot^  qui  contra  Synodum  teribere  prte- 
tumsentntj  containing  the  defence  of  Symmachus  named 
above : —  Vita  Epiphami  Epitcopi : —  Vita  A  ntonH  Mono- 
cM  Lirinentis: — Eucharisticon  de  vita  suOj  an  autobiog- 
raphy: — Partenesis  didatcaUca  ad  Ambronum  et  Bea- 
turn: — Orationti: — Carmina,  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  Basle,  1569,  fol. ;  Toumay,  1610;  and  by 
Sirmond  (best  ed.),  Paris,  1611.  They  are  also  in 
Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  vol.  Ixiii.  Ennodius  wrote  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  free  will,  and  has  been  therefore  styled 
a  Semipelagian. — Cave,  ffisf.  IJt.  (Geneva,  1720),  i, 
822 ;  Ceillier,  AutcurM  Sacres  (Paris,  1861),  x,  473  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real-EncyklopAv,  68 ;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  JTtrcA.- 
Lex.  iii,  595. 

E'noch  (Heb.  Chan6k\  Tj'^Sn,  mitiated;  according 
to  Philo,  De  poet.  CanUy  §  11,  from  "{Tl,  with  the  suffix 
»J=T\|^  [tpfij/vfvtrac  *Evutx  X^'P'C  ffow],  i.  e.  thy  fOf 

vor;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Evux*  Josephus  'Avci>x<'Ci  ^ulg* 
Henoch),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  17),  who  called 
the  city  which  be  built  after  his  name  (Gen.  iv,  18). 
B.C.  post  4041.  It  is  there  described  as  being  east  of 
Eden,  in-  the  land  of  Nod,  to  which  Cain  retired  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother.    See  Nod.    Ewald  (fie$ch. 


i,  856,  note)  fancies  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
Phrygian  Iconiuro,  in  which  dty  a  legend  of 'Awacoc 
was  }«eserved,  evidently  derived  from  the  biblical  ac- 
count of  the  father  of  Methuselah  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
'Ikoviov  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Ndwcucoc).  Other  places  have 
been  identifled  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  littie  prob- 
ability; e.  g.  Anuchta  (Ptolemy,  vi,  8,  5)  in  Susiana, 
the  Heniochi  (Ptolemy,  v,  9,  25 ;  Strabo,  xi,  492 ; 
Pliny,  vi,  10, 12)  in  the  Caucasus,  etc.  (Huetius,  De 
Parodist  c.  17 ;  Hasse,  Entdeckuny,  ii,  35 ;  Gotter,  De 
Senotkia  urbe,  Jen.  1705  [of  little  value] ;  Sticht,  De 
ttrbe  HanoMiy  Jen.  1727). 

2.  Another  antediluvian  patriarch,  the  son  of  Jared 
and  father  of  Methuselah  (Gen.  v,  21  sq. ;  Luke  iii, 
28:  in  1  Chron.  i,  8,  the  name  is  Anglicized  "He- 
noch"). B.C.  8550-8185.  He  was  bom  when  Jared 
was  162  years  old,  and  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son 
in  his  65th  year  he  lived  800  years.  From  the  period 
of  865  years  assigned  to  his  life,  Ewald  (/sr.  Ge^du  i, 
856),  with  very  little  probability,  regards  him  as  "  the 
god  of  the  new  year,"  but  the  number  may  have  been 
not  without  influence  on  the  later  traditions  which  as- 
signed to  Enoch  the  discovery  of  the  science  of  astron- 
omy iaoTpokoyia,  Eopolemns  ap.  Euseb.  Prvep.  Ev.  ix, 
17,  where  he  is  identified  with  Atlas).  After  the  birth 
of  Methuselah  it  is  said  (Gen.  r,  22-24)  that  Enoch 
"walked  with  God  800  years  .  .  .  and  he  was  not; 
for  God  took  him"  (npb).     The  phrase  "  walked  with 

God"  (a'^%Kn-r«  TiiMrm  is  elsewhere  only  used 
of  Noah  (Gen.  vi,  9 ;  comp.  Gen.  xvii,  1,  etc.),  and  is 
to  be  explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world  (Book  of  Enoch,  xli, 
2,  "i4//  his  aetion  teas  tcith  the  ho^  ones,  and  viik  the 
toatchert  duriny  his  H/e'^).  There  is  no  farther  men- 
tion of  Enoch  in  the  O.  *!.,  but  in  Ecclesiasticus  (xlix, 
14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  peculiar  gloriea 
{ovSk  etc  iKrioBri  oloc  '£.)  of  the  Jews,  for  he  was  taken 
up  (avtXiii^ttf  Alex.  fuririBri)  fW>m  the  earth.  "  He 
pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [Vulic.  into  Para- 
dise], being  a  pattern  of  repentance"  (Ecclus.  xliv, 
14).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
issue  of  Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated  (jiiTfTkBn\  that  he  should  not 
see  death  ...  for  before  his  translation  (/itraOf  <ri(-) 
he  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God."  The 
contrast  to  this  divine  judgment  is  found  in  the  con- 
strained words  of  Josephus :  '*  Enoch  departed  to  the 
Deity  {avixwg^ai  Tcpbi  to  Bhov\  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  not  recorded  his  death"  {Ant,  i,  8, 4).  In 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  (v,  14 ;  comp.  Enoch  Ix,  8)  he  is  de- 
scribeid  as  *'  the  seventh  from  Adam ;"  and  the  number 
is  probably  noticed  as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine 
completion  and  rest  (comp.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii,  14), 
while  Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  perfected  human- 
ity, "  a  man  raised  to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while 
angels  fell  to  earth  by  transgression"  (Irensns,  iv,  16, 
2).  Elijah  was  in  like  manner  translated ;  and  thus 
was  the  doctrine  of  immortality |Mi/jpa5/jf  taught  under 
the  ancient  dispensation. 

The  biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  ftiutfhl  source 
of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theologians  dis- 
puted with  snbtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which  he  was 
removed,  whether  it  was  to  Paradise  or  to  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  God  (comp.  Feuardentius,  ad  Iren.  v, 
5),  though  others  more  wisely  declined  to  discuss  the 
question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apoer.  N.  T.  p.  758).  On  other 
points  there  was  greater  unanimity.  Both  the  Latin 
and  Greek  fathers  commonly  couple  Enoch  and  Efi^ab 
as  historic  witnesses  of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  and  of  a  true  human  existence  in 
glory  (Iren.  iv,  5, 1 ;  Tertull.  de  Returr.  Cam.  p.  58; 
Jerome,  c,  Joan,  ffierotol.  §  29,  82,  p.  487,  440) ;  and 
the  voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almoet 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  "  the  two  witnesses" 
(Rev.  xi,  8  sq.)  who  should  fall  before  **the  beast," 
and  afterwazds  be  raised  to  heaven  before  the  great 
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judgment  (Hippol.  Fragm,  %b  Dan.  zxit;  de  Anli^r. 
xliii,  Coemas  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  Thilo,  Kara  ri^  UkKti- 
meurrva^  rapdooaiVy  Tertull.  de  Amma,  p.  59;  Am- 
brot.  M  iVo&n.  xlv,  4 ;  Evang.  Nicod,  c.  xxv,  on  which 
Thilo  has  almost  exhausted  the  qoestion,  Cod.  Apoc. 
AT.  T.  p.  765  sq.).     This  belief  removed  a  serioiu  diffi- 
cnltT  whkh  was  supposed  to  attach  to  their  transla- 
tion, for  thus  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  at 
last  discharge  the  common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity, 
ftom  which  they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious 
remoral  from  the  earth  (Tertull  de  Afdmdy  1.  c. ;  Au- 
gust. Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi,  SO).     3n  later  times  Enoch 
was  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  writing,  arithmetic, 
snd  astronomy  (Enseb.  Pnrp,  Ev.  ix,  17).     He  is  said 
to  have  filled  900  books  with  the  revelations  which  he 
received,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  £^ru  (i.  e. 
ike  learned},  who  is  commemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap. 
19)  as  me  "  exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high  place*'  (comp. 
Sale,  ad  loc. ;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  30  sq.).  Visions 
aad  prophecies  were  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  arranged  in  a  book.    This  book  was 
delivered  to  his  son,  and  preserved  by  Noah  in  the 
aik.    After  the  flood  it  was  made  known  to  the  world, 
and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  (see 
YwAatm,  f.  134;  Ensebius,  Ifief.  Eeeles.  vii,  82;  Ce- 
dren.  Bisi.  p.  9;  Barhebr.  Chron,  p.  5).     But  these 
baditiom  were  probabl}'  due  to  the  apocryphal  book 
which  bears  his  name  (comp.  Fabric.  Cod,  Pteudep,  V, 
r.  i,  215  sq.).     See  below.     Some  (Buttm.  Myithol.  i, 
176  sq. ;  Ewald,  /.  c.)  have  found  a  trace  of  the  history 
of  Enoch  in  the  Phrygian  legend  of  Annacus  (*A wa- 
mc,  Ntfvyacof),  who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety, 
liv^  300  years,  and  predicted  the  deluge  of  I>euca- 
lion. — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Heber,  De  pietafe 
etfjHs  EnocAi  (Bamb.  1789) ;  Bredenkamp,  in  Paulus, 
Memor.  ii,  152 ;  Dans,  in  Meuschen's  N.  T.  Talm.  p. 
722 ;  Schmieder,  Comment,  in  Gal.  iii,  19  (Numb.  1826), 
^  23;  Buddei  Hist.  Ecdes.  V.  T.  i,  162;  Drusins,  De 
Hemidk,  In  the  Crit,  Saeri,  I,  ii;  Pfeiifer,  Decas  select, 
txere.  p.  12 ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliofh.  Or.  i,  624 ;  Robert- 
son, Tie  Propket  Enoch  (Lond.  1860) ;  Pfaff,  De  raptu 
ireiiocil(i;ilb.l739);  HaU,  H'orAy,  xi,  185 ;  Alexander, 
Hisi.  EceUs.  i,  142 ;  Calniet,  Commentary,  vlii,  10,  27 ; 
Hunter,  Sacred Bioff.  p.  24  sq. ;  Robinson,  Script.  Char, 
i;  Rudge,  Lect.  on  Gen.  i,  72 ;  Evans,  Script.  Biog.  iii, 
1;  Kitto,  £<6J8//&Mr.  i,  128;  Bell,  EnocKs  ^a£t(Und. 
1658);   Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriarcharumj  i;    Snnrin, 
Disc,  i,  65 ;  Boston,  Sermons,  i,  280 ;  Doddridge,  Works, 
iii,  329;  Slade,  Sermons,  ii,  447;  Williams,  Sermons, 
ii,  367. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  and  grandson  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  4,  A.  V.  "  Hanoch ;"  1 
Chron.  i,  33,  "  Henoch").     B.C.  post  1988. 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  "  Hanoch,"  Gen. 
xlvi,  9  ;  Exod.  vi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  v,  3),  from  whom  came 
*•  the  fkuiilv  of  the  Hanochites*'  (Num.  xxvi,  5).  B.C. 
1873. 

5.  In  2  Eadr.  vi,  49,  51,  "Enoch"  stands  in  the  Lat. 
(and  Eng.)  version  for  one  of  the  two  famous  amphib- 
ions  monsters,  doubtless  correctly  Behemoth  in  the 
Ethiopic. 

ENOCH,  BOOK  OP,  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
raaiiw  of  early  apocalyptic  literature.  The  interest 
that  once  attached  to  it  has  now  partly  subsided ;  yet 
a  docnment  quoted,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  an  in- 
spired apostle  (Jade,  ver.  14, 15),  can  never  be  wholly 
devoid  of  importance  or  utility  m  sacred  literature. 
Fnnn  hs  vigorous  stylo  and  wide  range  of  speculation, 
the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  which  it  re- 
ceived in  the  first  agea,  and  recent  investigations  have 
ttill  left  many  pointa  for  further  inquiry. 

I.  Hiitoty  of  the  Book.-^The  first  trace  of  ite  exist- 
enee  is  generally  found  in  the  epistle  of  Jnde  (14, 15; 
oomp.  Enoch,  i,  9),  but  the  words  of  the  apostle  leave 
it  an«citsin  whether  he  derived  his  quotation  from 
tradition  (HofBnaim,5oAri/l6eweM,  1,420)  or  from  writ- 
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ing  (Iwpo^ifirtvaiv  ....  'Evu»x  Xiywv),  though  the 
wide  spread  of  the  book  in  the  2d  century  seems  al- 
most decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition.     In 
several  of  the  fathers  mention  is  made  of  Enoch  as  the 
author,  not  only  of  a  prophetic  writing,  but  of  various 
productions.     Some  such  work  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Justin  (Apol.  ii,  5),  Irenaeus  {adv.  Haer.  iv, 
16, 2),  and  Anatolius  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vil,  32).     Clement 
of  Alexandria  (^Edog.  p.  801)  and  Origen  (yet  comp.  c. 
CV&.  V,  p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  use  of  it,  and  nu- 
merous references  occur  to  the  "  writing,"  books,"  and 
''words'*  of  Enoch  in  the  Testament  of  the  XII  Patri- 
archs  (q.  v.) — a  document  which  Nitzsch  has  shown  te 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  century  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second,  and  which  presents  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  passages  in  the  pres(7it  book  (Fabricii 
Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i,  161  sq. ;  Gfrdrer,  Proph.  Pseudq>. 
273  sq.).     TertuUian  {De  cuUufxjem.  i,  8;  compare  De 
Idol.  4)  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
"not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon"  (in  armarium  Judaicnm),  but  defends  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  refsrence  to  Christ  (**legimus  omnem 
scripturam  SBdificationi  habilem  divinitus  inspirari"). 
Augustine  (De  Civ.  xv,  28,  4)  and  an  anonymous  writ- 
er, whose  work  is  printed  with  Jerome's  {Brev.  in 
Ptalm.  cxxxii,  2;  compare  Hil.  ad  Psalm.  1.  c),  were 
both  acquainted  with  it ;  but  from  their  time  till  the 
revival  of  letters  it  was  linown  in  the  Western  Church 
only  by  the  quotation  in  Jude  (Dillmann,  Einl.  Ivi). 
In  the  Eastern  Church  it  was  known  some  centuries 
later.     In  the  8th  century,  Georgius  Syncellus,  in  a 
work  entitled  Chronographia,  that  reaches  from  Adam 
to  Diocletian,  made  various  extracts  from  *'the  first 
book  of  Enoch."     In  the  9th  century,  Nioephorus,  pa« 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Chro-' 
nographia  Compendium,  in  his  list  of  canonical  and  itf»- 
canonieal  books,  refers  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  as^ 
signs  4800  orixoi  ns  the  extent  of  it.     After  thi»  time 
little  or  no  mention  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the 
production  until  Scaliger  printed  the  fragments  of 
Syncellus  regarding  it,  which  he  inserted  in  his  notes 
to  the  Chronicus  Canon  of  Eusebius.     In  consequence 
of  such  extracts,  the  book  of  Enoch  excited  much  at- 
tention and  awakened  great  curiosity.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  an  idea  prevailed  that  it  ex- 
isted in  an  Ethiopic  translation.    A  Capuchin  monk 
fVom  EgA'pt  assured  Peiresc  that  he  had  seen  the  book 
in  Ethiopic,  a  circumstance  which  excited  the  ardor 
of  the  scholar  of  Pisa  so  much  that  be  never  rested 
until  he  obtained  the  tract.     But  when  Job  Ludolph 
went  afterwards  to  Paris  to  the  Royal  Library,  he 
found  it  to  be  a  fabulous  and  sUIy  production.     In 
consequence  of  this  disappointment,  the  idea  of  recov- 
ering it  in  Ethiopic  was  abandoned.     At  length,  in 
1778,  Bruce  brought  home  three  copies  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  from  Abyssinia  in  MSS.,  containing  the  Ethio- 
pic translation  complete.    "  Amongst  the  articles,"  he 
states,  '*  I  consigned  to  the  library  at  Paris  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  magnificent  copy  of  the  prophecies  of 
Enoch  in  large  quarto.    Another  is  amongst  the  booles 
of  Scripture  which  I  brought  home,  standing  immedi- 
ately belbre  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  its  proper  place 
in  the  Abyssinian  Canon ;  and  a  third  copy  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  by  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Carlisle."    As  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  England  that  such  a  present  had  been  made 
to  the  Royal  Libraiy  at  Paris,  Dr.Woide,  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum,  set  out  for  France  with  letters 
fh)m  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  ambassador  at  that 
court,  desiring  him  to  assist  the  learned  Ixsarer  hi  pro 
curing  access  to  the  work.     Dr.  Woide  accordingly 
transcribed  it,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  copy  to 
England.     The  Parisian  MS.  was  first  publicly  noticed 
by  the  eminent  Orientalist  De  Sacy  in  1800,  who 
translated  into  Latin  ch.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv-xvi;  also  xxii  and 
xxxi.     These  he  also  published  in  the  Magasin  Eneg- 
dopidiqne  (VI,  i,  882  sq.).     Mr.  Murray,  editor  of 
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Bruee'8  Travels,  gave  some  account  of  the  book  flrom 
the  traveller's  own  MS.  The  Ethiopic  text,  however, 
waa  not  published  till  the  edition  of  archbishop  Lau- 
rence from  the  Bodleian  MS.  in  1838  (Libri  Enoch  ver- 
Mo  jEthiopicit  .  .  .  Oxon.)«  But  in  the  interval  Lau- 
rence published  an  English  translation,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes,  which  passed  through  three  editions 
(The  Book  of  Enochs  etc.,  by  R.  Laurence ;  Oxford, 
1821, 1833, 1838).  Ibe  transktion  of  Laurence  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  German  edition  of  Hoffmann  (Dom 
Buch  Henoch  .  .  .  A.  E.  Hoffmann,  Jena,  1833-38) ; 
and  Gfrdrer,  in  1840,  gave  a  Latin  translation  con- 
structed from  the  translations  of  Laurence  and  Hoff> 
mann  {Propheia  veteree  Pteudepigraphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
Gfrurer,  StuttgartisB,  1840).  Accord  ing  to  Angelo  Mai, 
there  is  a  MS.  copy  of  the  book  of  Enoch  among  the 
Ethiopic  codices  of  the  Vatican,  which  must  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  earlier  than  Bmce's  M8S.  In 
1834  Dr.  RUppell  procured  another  MS.  of  Enoch  ftt>m 
AbysKinia,  from  which  Hoffmann  made  the  second  part 
of  his  German  version.  All  these  editions  were  super- 
seded by  those  of  Dillmann,  who  edited  the  ^thlppic 
text  from  five  MSS.  {Liber  Henochy  uEthiapiee,  LipsisB, 
1851),  and  afterwards  gave  a  German  translation  of 
the  book  with  a  good  introduction  and  commentary 
(Das  Buch  Henoch  .  .  .  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leip- 
zig, 1853).  The  work  of  Dillmann  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  the  book.  Among  the  essays 
which  were  called  out  by  it,  the  most  important  were 
those  of  Ewald  (JUeber  des  jEthiopischen  Buches  Henoch 
EnMehmg,  etc.,  Gdttingen,  1856)  and  HUgenfeld  (/). 
JwHtche  Apokalypdk,  Jena,  1857).  The  older  litera^ 
ture  on  the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  (Cod. 
Pseudep,  V,  T,  i,  199  sq.). 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  was  known  to  the 
fathers,  appears  to  bo  irrecnve  ably  lost.  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  after  the  8th  century.  The  last  remnant  of 
it  is  preserved  by  Syncellus. 

II.  Identity  ofihs  extant  Forms. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Ethiopic  translation  exhibits  the  iden- 
tical book  which,  as  most  believe,  Jude  quoted,  and 
which  is  also  mentioned  or  cited  by  many  of  the  fa- 
thers. The  fragment  preserved  by  Syncellus  (reprint- 
ed by  Laurence  and  Hoffmann)  is  obviously  the  same 
as  chap,  vii,  etc.,  the  deviations  being  of  little  import- 
ance (though  one  considerable  passage  quoted  by 
Georg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book,  Dillm. 
p.  85),  and  probably  accidental.  It  is  manifest,  also, 
to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  quotations  made  by 
the  fathers  with  the  Ethiopic  version,  that  both  point 
to  the  same  original.  The  extracts  in  question  could 
not  have  been  interpolations,  as  they  are  essential  to 
the  connections  in  which  they  are  found.  The  men- 
tion of  books  of  Enoch  in  the  Testament  of  Judah,  in 
the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  in  Origen  (c.  Cels,  and 
Homil,  in  Num.),  and  of  the  **  first  book"  of  Enoch  in 
the  fragments  preserved  by  Syncellus,  consist  with 
the  idea  that  the  whole  was  then,  as  now,  divided  into 
different  book?.  TertuUian  leads  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  of  tho  same  extent  in  the  Greek  text  then  exist- 
ing as  it  is  in  the  present  Ethiopic. 

III.  Cimomcify. — ^Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in 
Jude,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly  sep- 
arated fit)m  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertullian  alone 
maintained  its  authorit}',  while  he  admitted  tluit  it  was 
not  received  by  the  Jews:  his  arguments,  however, 
are  exceedingly  puerile  (De  cultu  fiemnammy  i,  8). 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (e.  Cels,  v,  267,  ed.  Spenc), 
and  Augustine  (De  Civ,  xv,  23, 4),  definitively  mark  it 
as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned  among  the  apocry- 
phal books  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vi,  16),  and 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Synops.  8,  ScripiurcB,  Nicepho- 
ms  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch,  d»  Kan.  p.  145),  and  Mont- 
fauGon  (B&U.  Coislin.  p.  193). 

IV.  Original  Language.  —  The  book  of  Zohar,  in 
which  are  various  aUosrons  to  Enoch,  seems  to  speak 


of  it  as  an  important  Hebrew  prodaction  which  bad 
been  handed  down  fh>m  generation  to  generation. 
The  Cabbalists,  whose  opinions  are  embodied  in  Zo* 
bar,  thought  that  Enoch  was  really  the  author,  a  sen* 
timent  quite  at  variance  with  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  a  Hebrew  original.  At  all  events,  a  He- 
brew book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by  Jewish 
writers  till  the  13th  century  (Dillmann,  Einl.  Ivii). 
One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Bock  ofJtAUees  (Dillmann,  in  Ewald's  Jahrb. 
1850,  p.  90).  The  careful  reader  soon  sees  that  the 
work  was  composed  at  first  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  He- 
brew-Aramaean. This  was  long  ago  perceived  by  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  though  he  had  before  him  nothing  but 
the  Greek  fragments  preserved  by  Syncellus.  Hot- 
tinger,  however,  observed,  in  opposition  to  Scaliger, 
that  a  Hebraizing  style  is  no  sure  proof  of  a  Hebrew- 
original.  Hoffmann  adduces  the  Hebrew-Aramasan 
et}'mology  of  names,  especially  the  names  of  angels, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  Aramnan  original — an  argument 
which  is  more  pertinent;  and  Laurence  infers  from 
the  book  of  Zohar  that  Hebrew  was  its  primitive  lan- 
guage. The  writer's  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  in  the  tongue  in  which 
they  were  composed ;  their  use  of  them  in  the  original, 
not  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint ;  their  He- 
brew etymologies  of  names,  especially  the  appella- 
tions of  angels  and  archangels ;  the  fact  that  all  words 
and  phrases  can  easily  be  rendered  back  into  Hebrew 
and  Aramnan,  and  the  many  Hebrew  idioms  and 
terms  that  occur,  prove  that  neither  Greek  nor  Ethi- 
opic was  the  original  language,  but  the  later  Palestin- 
ian Hebrew.  Thus  Tamiel  (viii,  7)  is  compounded  of 
on  and  ^K,  the  upright  of  God;  Samyaza  of  D^  and 
Kt7,  the  name  of  the  strong.  The  same  conclusion  fol- 
lows from  the  term  Ophanin  (Ix,  13),  which  is  evident- 
ly identical  with  the  Hebrew  *p3BM.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, also,  that  as  Ophanin  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  Cherubim,  so  the  Hebrew  term  "pSBX  is  found  in 
the  same  association  (1  Kings  vii,  30;  Ezek.  i,  15, 16, 
19,  20,  21 ;  X,  2,  6,  9,  10,  etc. ;  Murray's  Enoch  Resti- 
tuiuSj  p.  33  sq.).  The  names  of  the  frun  are  Oryares 
and  Tomas  (Ixxvii,  1),  from  0*^11  MX  and  rap.  In 
Ixxvii,  1,  2,  we  read  that  *'the  first  wind  is  called  the 
eastern,  because  it  is  thejirst"  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained  by  the  Hebrew  Q'7P,  *^31Q1)? ;  "  the  second 
is  called  the  south,  because  the  Most  High  there  de- 
scends,'*  i.  e.  D1*^^,  from  CH  *T^J  (Dillmanii,  Das 
Buch  Henoch,  p.  235,  236).  The  names  of  the  conduct* 
ors  of  the  month  are  also  Hebrew  (Ixxxii,  13),  as 
Murray  (p.  46)  and  Hoffmann  (p.  690)  remark.  See 
Joseph  bal-Lewi,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1867,  pk 
352  sq. 

At  what  time  the  Greek  version  was  made  from  the 
original  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  could  not  have 
been  long  after  the  final  redaction  of  the  whole,  prob- 
ably about  the  time  of  Philo.  Having  appeared  in 
Greek,  it  eoon  became  widely  circulated.  The  Ethi- 
opic vereiion  was  made  from  the  Greek  probably  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  with  which  it  was  afterwards  con- 
nected, or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  middle  or  close 
of  the  4th  century.     See  Ethiopic  Versions. 

V.  Contents.— -The  book  of  Enoch  is  divided  in  the 
Ethiopic  MSS.  into  twenty  sections,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  108  chapters ;  but  copies  differ  in  their  spe- 
cification of  chapters.  Dillmann  has  properly  depart- 
ed from  the  MSS.,  and  endeavored  to  make  divisions 
of  sections,  chapters,  and  verses  which  may  represent 
the  text  pretty  nearly  as  it  is  preserved  among  the 
Abyssinians. 

In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Enooh  and 
Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied  aspects  ot  iui> 
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tore  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  offer  a  comprehen- 
sive  viDdication  of  the  action  of  Providence.  See 
Enoch.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Tlie  fini  part 
(cittps.  i-zxxvi,  Dillm.),  after  a  general  introduction 
^cliaiacteriziDg  the  book  to  which  it  belongs  as  a  rev- 
elation of  Enoch  the  seer  respecting  the  future  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  and  its  results  both  towards  the 
rigfateoos  and  rebellious  sinners,  written  to  console  the 
pious  in  the  times  of  final  tribulation),  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  fidl  of  the  angels  (Gen.  ▼!,  1),  and  of  the 
Judgment  to  come  upon  them  and  upon  the  giants, 
their  offspring  (vi>xvi);  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
description  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth 
and  lower  heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who 
showed  to  him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature, 
the  txeasure-bonses  of  the  storms,  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  lieaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen,  and  the  land  of  the 
blessed  (xvii-xxxvi).  The  tecond  part  (xxxvii>lxxi) 
is  styled  **a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
''parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relafM'tbe  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(xxxviii-xliT)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future 
Uessinga  and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  second  (xlv 
-Ivii)  describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of 
Messiah,  and  the  results  which  it  should  work  among 
''the  elect"  and  the  gainsayers ;  the  third  (Iviii-lxix) 
diaws  out  at  further  length  the  blessedness  of  "the 
elect  and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness 
of  the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  paH  (Izxii 
-Ixxxil)  is  styled  *'  the  book  of  the  course  of  the  lights 
of  hearen/*  and  deals  with  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons ;  and  with  this 
the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  closes.  The 
fimrlk  part  (Ixxxiii-xci)  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
special  name,  but  contuns  the  record  of  a  dream  which 
was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw 
the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world 
up  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah. 
'thefifA  p€ut  (xcti-ev)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the 
former  chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest 
exhortation.  The  signs  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Koah  are  next  noticed  (cvi-cvii) ;  and  anotiier  short 
"writing  of  Enoch"  (cviii)  forms  the  close  to  the 
whole  book  (comp.  Dillmann,  Einl.  i  sq. ;  Lilcke,  Vtr- 
mck  emer  voUttdnd.  Einl.  i,  93  sq.). 

TI.  Detign. — The  leading  object  of  the  writer,  who 
was  manil^tly  imbued  with  deep  piety,  was  to  com- 
fort and  strengthen  his  contemporaries.  He  lived  in 
tiroes  of  distress  and  persecution,  when  the  enemies  of 
religion  oppressed  the  righteous.  The  outward  cir- 
cnmstanoes  of  the  godly  were  such  as  to  excite  doubts 
of  the  divine  equity  in  their  minds,  or,  at  least,  to  pre- 
vent it  ttvm  having  that  hold  on  their  faith  which  was 
neeeasaxy  to  sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  the  writer  exhibits  the  reward  of 
the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  To 
give  greater  authority  to  his  affirmations,  he  puts  them 
into  the  mouths  of  Enoch  and  Noah.  Thus  they  have 
all  the  weight  belonging  to  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent prophet  and  saint.  Various  digressions  are  not 
withooft  their  bearing  on  the  author's  main  purpose. 
The  narrative  of  the  fUlen  angels  and  their  punioh- 
nent,  as  also  of  the  flood,  exemplifies  the  retributive 
jastiee  of  Jehovah;  while  the  Jewish  history,  contin- 
aed  down  to  a  late  period,  exhibits  the  final  triumph 
9i  Hie  people,  notwithstanding  all  theur  vicissitudes. 
Doabdess  the  author  lived  amid  a  season  of  fiery  trial, 
and,  looking  abroad  over  the  desolation,  sought  to 
cbeer  the  sufferers  by  the  consideration  that  they 
aboald  be  recompensed  in  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
As  for  their  wicked  oppressors,  they  were  to  experi- 
ence terrible  judgments.  The  writer  occasionally  de- 
lighta  in  uttering  dire  anathemas  against  the  wicked. 
It  ia  plahi  that  the  book  grew  out  of  the  ttmca  and 


circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It  gives 
us  a  glimpse  not  only  of  the  religions  opinions,  but 
also  of  the  general  features  which  characterized  the 
whole  period.  The  book  belongs  to  the  apocalyptic 
literature  of  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  O.-T. 
canon  and  the  advent  of  Messiah.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  same  class  of  composition  as  the  fourth  book  of 
Esdras  and  the  Jewish  Sibyllines.  The  principal  in- 
terest attaching  to  it  arises  ftom  its  contributing  to 
our  knowledge  €f  the  development  of  Jewish  Messianic 
ideas  anbsequently  to  the  writings  of  inspired  proph- 
ets. In  tracing  the  gradual  unfolding  and  growth  of 
those  ideas  among  the  Jewish  people,  we  are  the  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  revelation  of  the  N.  T. 

VII.  Doetrina. — In  doctrine  the  Book  of  Enoch  ex- 
hibits a  great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of 
revelation  in  ea^  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to  reduce 
the  scattered  images  of  the  O.  T.  to  a  physical  system. 
The  view  of  society  and  man,  of  the  temporary  tri- 
umph and  final  discomfiture  of  the  oppressors  of  God's 
people,  carries  out  into  elaborate  detail  the  pregnant 
images  of  Daniel.  The  Ugare  of  the  Messiah  is  in- 
vested with  majestic  dignity  as  "the  Son  of  God" 
(cv,  2  only),  "  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun 
was  made"  (xlviii,  8),  and  who  existed  **  aforetime  in 
the  presence  of  God"  (Ixii,  6 ;  comp.  Laurence,  Pret. 
Din,  11  sq.).  At  the  same  time,  his  human  attributes 
as  "the  son  of  man,"  "the  son  of  woman"  (Ixii,  6 
only),  "the  elect  one,"  "the  righteoua  one,"  "the 
anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  notice.  The 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connection  of  an- 
gels and  men,  the  classes  and  ministries  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan  (xl,  7 ;  Ixv,  6),  and  the 
legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of  resurrection,  retri- 
bution, and  eternal  punishment  (xxii;  comp.  Dillm. 
p.  xix),  are  dwelt  upon  with  growing  earnestness  as 
the  horizon  of  speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse 
with  Greece.  But  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphat- 
ically one  of  "faith  and  truth"  (comp.  Dillm.  p.  82), 
and  while  the  writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts 
of  Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  His  errore  spring  from  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  great 
characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  from 
the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [see  Esdras,  2i>  Book] 
is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectstion  by  which  it  is 
pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form  the  great 
principle  that  the  world,  natural,  morel,  and  spiritual, 
is  under  the  immediate  government  of  God.  Hence 
it  follows  that  there  is  a  terrible  retribuition  reserved 
for  sinners,  and  a  glorious  kingdom  prepared  .for  the 
righteous,  and  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divjne  medi- 
ator of  this  doulile  issue  (xc,  xci).  Nor  is  it  without  a 
striking  fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is  cho- 
sen as  "  the  herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment to  a  people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their 
tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming  vengeance." 

As  in  the  canonical  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  so  here, 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is 
preceded  by  ware  and  desolations.  In  the  eighth  of 
the  ten  weeks  into  which  the  world's  history  is  divided, 
the  sword  executes  judgment  upon  the  wicked,  at  the 
end  of  which  God's  people  have  built  a  new  temple,  in 
which  they  are  gathered  together.  The  tenth  week 
doses  with  the  eternal  jud^nnent  upon  angels  (xc,  xci). 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion, it  is  certainly  implied  in  the  work.  But  the 
mode  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  and  the  right- 
eous is  differently  presented.  The  spirits  of  the  for- 
mer are  taken  out  of  Sheol  and  thrown  into  the  place 
of  torment  (xcviii,  8 ;  ciii,  8 ;  cviii,  2-5) ;  whereas  the 
spirits  of  the  righteous  raised  again  will  be  reunited  to 
their  bodies,  and  share  the  blessedness  of  Messiah's 
kingdom  on  earth  Qxi,  5 ;  xci,  10 ;  xcii,  8 ;  c,  5).    The 
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reunion  of  their  bodies  with  their  spirits  appears  a  thing 
reserved  for  the  righteous. 

As  various  sects  in  Jerusalem  were  tolerably  devel- 
oped at  the  time  of  some  of  the  writers,  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  inquiry  whether  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any 
appear  in  the  work.  .  According  to  Jellinek  {ZeiUehri/t 
der  deui9ck.-morgtfdimd  GeseUtchaft^  vii,  249),  the  work 
originated  in  the  sphere  of  Essenism.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  that  tlie  Essenes  preserved  as  sacred  the 
names  of  the  angels ;  and  put  up  certain  prayers  be- 
fore sunrise,  as  if  they  made  supplication  for  that  phe- 
nomenon (  iVitr^  il,  8).  Now  there  is  a  very  developed 
angel-doctrine  in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  also  find 
the  following  passage :  *'When  I  went  out  from  below 
and  saw  the  heaven,  and  the  sun  rise  in  the  east,  and 
the  moon  go  down  in  the  west,  a  few  stars,  and  every- 
thing as  he  has  known  it  from  the  beginning,  I  praised 
the  Lord  of  jadgment  and  magnified  him,  because  he 
has  made  the  sun  go  forth  from  the  windows  of  the 
east,"  etc.,  Ixxxiii,  11).  This  certainly  reminds  one 
of  Essenism  showing  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  The  108th  chapter  is  more  plainly  Essenic. 
The  pious,  whom  God  rewards  with  blessings,  are  de- 
scribed as  having  lived  a  life  of  parity,  self-denial,  and 
asceticism  like  to  that  of  the  Essenes.  Yet  Dillmann 
appears  disinclined  to  find  any  reflection  of  Essenism  in 
Ixxxiii,  11,  or  elsewhere  (Jku  Buck  Henoch^  AUgemane 
Einleitung^  p.  liii).  We  admit  that  the  other  parts  of 
the  book  are  Aree  from  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  writer 
did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was 
tolerably  free  from  the  sects  of  his  people ;  rising  above 
the  narrow  confines  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities, 
which  were  not  then  fully  developed. 

YIIL  Style. — It  is  obvious  that  the  author  was  a 
poet  of  no  mean  order.  His  inspiration  was  high,  his 
ideas  elevated  and  pure.  Ho  had  a  creative  fancy 
which  could  body  forth  new  forms  and  shapes.  Speak- 
ing out  of  the  midst  of  his  own  time,  he  could  throw 
himself  back  into  the  past,  and  mould  it  suitably  to 
his  purpose.  His  language,  too,  has  the  living  Aresh- 
aess  of  a  master.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
book  of  Daniel,  as  is  obvious  from  the  spirit  of  his  pro- 
duction. Not  that  he  was  an  imitator  of  that  book — 
far  fhmi  R ;  his  mind  was  too  powerful  and  independ- 
ent It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  calls  Jehovah 
Lord  of  Spirits^  that  he  specifies  as  the  seven  spiritual 
beings  that  stand  before  God  the  four  highest  angels, 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  Phanuel ;  and  the  three 
highest  hosts,  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Ophanim ; 
that  he  speaks  of  the  Elect  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
8on  of  Sfan,  i.  e.  the  Messiah.  The  charm  of  the 
writer's  descriptions  is  irresistible,  transporting  the 
reader  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  spiritnal  world. 
With  a  genuine  glow  of  feeling,  and  the  elevation  of 
purest  hope,  he  carries  us  away,  till  we  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  tlie  poetic  inspiration  of  one  living  at  a  pe- 
riod comparatively  so  late.  His  work  must  have  cre- 
ated a  new  branch  of  writing  at  the  time,  leading  to 
numerous  imitations. 

IX.  Authorship. — The  general  unity  which  the  book 
possesses  in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as 
the  work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by  the 
ilevelopment  of  a  common  purpose.  But  internal  co- 
}ncidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that  difi^erent 
fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author  into  his 
work,  and  some  additions  have  been  probably  made 
afterwards.  Different  '*  books''  are  mentioned  in  early 
timest,  and  variations  in  stylo  and  language  are  dis- 
cemi1)le  in  the  present  book.  To  distinguish  the  orig- 
inal elements  and  later  interpolations  is  the  g^at  prob- 
lem which  still  remains  to  be  solved,  for  the  different 
theories  which  have  been  proposed  are  barely  plausi- 
ble. In  each  case  the  critic  seems  to  start  with  pre- 
conceived notions  as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a 
particular  time,  and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his 
prejudices,     Hoffinann  and  Weisse  place  the  composi- 


tion of  the  whole  work  after  the  Christian  asra,  because 
the  one  thinks  that  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an 
apocryphal  book  (Hofi^mann,  JSchriJlbeweis,  i,  420  sq.), 
and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity  altogether 
from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse,  EvanffeSenfroffe^  p. 
214  sq.).     Stuart  (vim.  Bibl.  Repos.  1840)  so  far  antic- 
ipated the  argument  of  Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  book  as  a  clear  sign  of  its  post-Christian 
origin.     Ewald,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks 
out  the  different  elements  with  a  daring  confidence, 
and  leaves  a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  ac- 
cept it  in  its  details,  while  it  is  characterized  in  its 
great  features  by  masterly  judgment  and  sagacity. 
He  places  the  composition  of  the  groundwork  of  tho 
book  at  various  intervals  between  B.C.  144  and  B.C. 
cir.  120,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  before  Christ. 
Locke  (2d  ed.)  distinguishes  two  great  parts,  an  older 
part  including  chaps,  i-xxxvi,  and  Ixxii-cv,  which  he 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabsean  struggle, 
and  a  later,  chaps,  xxxvii-lxxi,  which  he  assigns  to 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  tho  Great  (B.C.  141, 
etc.).     He  supposes,  however,  that  later  interpolations 
were  made  without  attempting  to  ascertain  their  date. 
Dillmann  at  first  (ut  sup.)  upheld  more  decidedly  the 
unity  of  the  book,  and  assigned  the  chief  part  of  it  to 
an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of  John  Hvrcanns 
(B.C.  cir.  110).     To  this,  according  to  him,  *^  histori- 
cal" and  ^^Noachian  additions"  were  made,  probably 
in  the  Greek  translation  (EinL  lii).     Latterl}',  how- 
ever (in  Herzog's  EncyMop.  xii,  809),  he  has  greatly 
modified  this  opinion.    Kdstlin  (in  Zeller's  Jahrb.  1856» 
p.  240  sq.,  870  sq.)  assigns  chaps,  i-xvi,  xxi-xxxvi, 
Ixxii-cv  to  about  B.C.  110;  chaps,  xxxvii-lxxi  to 
B.C.  cir.  100-64;  and  the  "Noachian  additions'*  and 
chap,  cviii  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.     Hilgen- 
feld  himself  places  the  ori^rinal  book  (chaps,  i-xvi, 
xx-xxxvi,lxxii-xc,  xci,  1-19 ;  xciii,  cv)  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  century  before  Christ  (vi  sup.  p. 
146  n.).    This  book  he  supposes  to  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the 
times  **of  Satuminus  and  Marcion'*  (p.  181),  who  add- 
ed  the  chief  remaining  portions,  including  the  great 
Messianic  section,  chaps,  xxxvii,  Ixxi.     In  the  face 
of  these  confiicting  theories  it  is  evidently  impossible 
to  dogmatize,  and  the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  con* 
elusive  reasoning.     The  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic histories  (chaps.  Ivi,  Ivii,  Ixxxv-xc),  on  which 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  book, 
involves  necessarily  minute  criticism  of  details,  which 
belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  In- 
troduction ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 
Hilt^enfeld  and  Jost  (Gesch.  Jud,  ii,  218  n.),  tho  whole 
book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin.     Some 
inconsiderable  interpolations  may  have  been  made  in 
successive  translations,  and  large  fragments  of  a  much 
earlier  date  were  undoubtedly  incorporated  into  the 
work,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing 
an  important  pliase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.     That  the  entire  production  ap- 
peared before  the  Christian  sera  is  clearly  deducible 
from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  empire  never  appears  as 
a  power  dangerous  to  Israel.    Volkmar,  however,  con- 
tends (in  the  Zeifschr.  der  morg.  GestUsch,  1860,  p.  87 
sq.)  that  it  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  Akiba  to  en- 
courage the  Jewish  revolt  under  Bar-Cocheba ;  a  view 
which  is  ably  controverted  by  HUgenfeld  {lb.  p.  Ill 
sq.). 

Stuart  has  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  Christolo- 
gy  of  the  book  as  indicative  of  an  acquaintance  on  tho 
authors'  part  with  the  N.  T.,  especially  the  Apocalypse. 
But  the  Christological  portions  do  not  possess  sufficient 
distinctness  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  N.  T.  The 
name  Jesdb  never  occurs.  Neither  are  the  appella- 
tions  Lord,  Lord  JesuSy  Jesus  Christy  or  even  Christ  era- 
ployed.  The  'wcird»/(iith,  believers,  God  and  his  oTioinl^ 
edf  denjff  etc.,  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  Christian  terms. 
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becanae  they  occur  in  the  Ethiopic  0.  T.  at  the  repre- 
tentative^  of  Hebrew-Greek  ones.  All  that  can  be 
truly  deduced  from  the  Chrutology  is  that  it  ia  highly 
developed,  and  very  elevated  in  tone,  yet  fairly  deriv- 
able from  the  O.  T.  in  all  its  esaential  and  individual 
feature*.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  eachatology 
or  angelology  to  neceaaitate  a  Christian  origin.  We 
allow  that  the  Meaalah  ia  spoken  of  in  very  exalted 
terms.  His  dignity,  character,  and  acts- surpass  the 
descriptiona  presented  in  other  Jewish  book?.  But 
tbey  are  alike  in  the  main,  colored  by  the  highly  po- 
etical imagination  of  the  writers,  in  conformity  with 
the  sublimitv  and  animation  of  their  creationf).  We 
most  therefore  reject  Stuart*8  opinion  of  a  Jewish- 
Christian  origin.  All  the  arguments  adduced  on  its 
behalf  are  easily  dissipated,  since  Dillman's  edition 
and  Ewald^B  criticisms  have  led  to  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  text  of  the  work  itself.  Nor  is  Hil- 
genfeld*8  attempt  to  show  that  the  so-called  first  Enoch 
book  (xxxvii-lxxi)  proceeded  from  Christian  Gnostics 
more  successful,  as  Dillmann  has  remarked  {Pseudepi- 
grapkm  des  A.  T.in  Herzog*s  EnqfUopSdie,  xii,  809, 
310).  Equally  futile  is  Hoffmann^s  endeavor  to  show 
tiiat  the  work  did  not  appear  till  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  first  century,  when  both  Jude*s 
e|H8tle  and  the  Apocalypse  had  been  written  {ZeiUekr. 
d.  morgefU.  GetelUckaJt,  vi,  87  sq.)>  Not  very  dissim- 
ilar is  Bottcher's  view,  that  the  book,  like  the  Sybil- 
line  oracles,  was  made  up  in  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies after  Christ  of  pieces  belonging  to  different 
times  (Z>e  /n/erw,  i,  §  506).  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  work  belongs  to  an  ante-Christian  world ; 
and  therefore  the  onl}'  problem  is  how  to  distribute 
the  different  books  incorporated,  and  when  to  date 
them  separately  and  collectively.  After  Laurence, 
HofTraann  and  Gf^orer  had  erred  in  placing  the  whole 
under  Herod  the  Great ;  Krieger  and  LUcke  assigned 
different  portions  to  different  times,  putting  chaps,  i- 
xxxvi  and  Ixxii-cviii  to  the  early  years  of  the  Macca- 
bcan  struggle,  and  xxxvii-lxxi  to  B.C.  88-84.  How 
far  this  apportionment  is  correct  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  statements  (see  Krieger*s  Beitrdge  a.  Kritik 
vmi  £j€ge»e^  1845,  and  Lilcke's  Vtrmch  einer  voUitSn- 
digem  Einltitumg  an  die  Offenbanmg  des  JohanneSj  §  11). 
X.  T%e  Plan  wiere  it  vhu  written. — The  place  where 
the  author  lived  and  wrote  is  Palestine.  This  alone 
5eems  to  suit  the  circumstances  implied  in  the  work, 
which  is  largely  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  persons 
whose  power,  religion,  and  independence  had  been 
overborne  by  foreign  interference.  Laurence,  how- 
ever, endeavors  to  show  fh>m  the  72d  chapter  (71st 
Laurence),  where  the  length  of  the  days  at  various 
periods  of  the  year  is  given,  that  the  locality  must 
have  l»een  between  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas.  Hence  be  conjectures  that  the  writer 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
Shalmineser  and  did  not  return.  Krieger  supposes 
(Beitrdge,  p.  53)  that  Enoch,  the  imaginary  writer, 
drew  from  the  astronomical  traditions  or  writings  of 
northern  Asia,  regardless  of  the  difference  of  Pales- 
tine's geographical  position.  Murray  has  shown  (p. 
^  aq.)  that  one  passage  favors  the  idea  that  the  author 
lived  in  Ab3r8sinia ;  whence  he  infers  that  the  produc- 
tion proceeded  from  various  persons  belonging  to 
countries  removed  fhnn  one  another.  But  De  Sacy 
has  remarked  that  as  the  authors'  astronomical  system 
ia  partly  imaginary,  their  geography  may  also  be  vis- 
ionary. Neither  Egypt,  nor  Chaldea,  nor  Palestine, 
suita  the  astronomy  of  the  book.  The  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  Israelites  was  imperfect.  It  is  therefore 
idle  to  look  for  accuracy  in  geography  or  astronomy. 
The  writer  or  writers  systematized  such  knowledge  as 
they  had  of  natural  phenomena  after  their  own  fash- 
lon,  aa  appears  from  the  fact  that  to  every  third  month 
tfatrty-ose  dara  are  assigned.  The  allusions  to  the 
Qcieiital  thoosophy  and  the  opinions  of  Zoroaster  do 


not  necessarily  commend  a  Chaldean  origin,  at  least 
of  the  astronomical  part,  since  the  images  of  fire,  ra- 
diance, light,  and  other  Oriental  symbols  may  be  rat> 
is£actorily  accounted  for  by  the  Jews*  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  and  their  residence  there  for  a  time. 
The  Oriental  philosophy  of  Middle  Asia  waa  evidently 
not  unknown  to  the  authors.  Zoroastrian  doctrines 
are  embodied  in  th^  work  because  Persian  influences 
had  been  felt  by  the  Israelites  since  the  Babylonian 
captivit}'. 

XI.  Did  Jude  reaVy  quote  the  Book  of  Enoch  f— A 
simple  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  apostle  and 
that  found  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  extant 
book  seems  to  settle  this  question  conclusively  in  the 
affirmative,  especially  as  the  Scripture  citation  is  pre- 
faced with  the  direct  acknowledgment  of  quotation : 
"And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  fh>m  Adam,  prophesied 
of  these,  saying,"  etc.  The  following  are  the  words 
respectively : 

Epistle  op  Jcdic.  ver.  14, 16 ; 
Atitluniztd  i'erMion. 
^^  Behold,  the  I/>rd  coineth 
with    ten    thouMindB   of  his 


Book  op  Enocu,  chap,  il ; 

Laurenee'e  Vereion. 
^^  Beh(dd,  he  comes  with  ten 
thousand!  of  hid  saints,  to  ex- 
salnts,  to  execute  JudgmeDtjecote  judgment  npou  them, 
apoD  all,  and  to  convince  alljand  destroy  the  wicked,  and 
that  are  ungodly  among  them  reprove  all  the  carnal  for  eve- 
of   all    their    ungodly    deeds  rything  which  the  sinful  and 


ungodly  have  done,  and  com- 
mitted against  him.** 


which  they  have  ungodly  com 
mitted,  and  of  all  their  hard 
speeches  which  ungodly  sio- 
ners  havei>poken  against  htm." 

Some,  however,  are  most  unwilling  to  believe  that 
an  inspired  writer  could  cite  an  apocryphal  production. 
Such  an  opinion  destroys,  in  their  view,  the  character 
of  his  writing,  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordi- 
nary composition.  But  this  is  preposterous.  The 
apostle  Paul  quotes  several  of  the  heathen  poets,  3'et 
who  ever  supposed  that  by  such  references  he  sanc- 
tions the  productions  from  which  his  citations  are 
made,  or  renders  them  of  greater  value?  All  that 
can  be  reasonably  inferred  from  auch  a  fact  is,  that  if 
the  inspired  writer  cites  a  particular  sentiment  with 
approbation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  just  and  right,  ir- 
respective of  the  remainder  of  the  book  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  apostle's  sanction  extends  no  farther 
than  the  passage  to  which  he  alludes.  Other  portiona 
of  the  original  document  may  exhibit  the  most  absurd 
and  superstitious  notions.  It  has  always  been  the 
current  opinion  that  Jude  quoted  the  book  of  Enoch, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  du^prove  iL  It  is  true  that 
there  is  some  vaiiation  between  the  quotation  and  its 
original,  but  this  is  usual  even  with  the  N.  T.  writers 
in  citing  the  Old. 

Others,  as  Cave,  Simon,  Witsius,  etc.,  suppose  that 
Jude  quoted  a  traditional  prophecy  or  saying  of  Enoch, 
and  we  see  no  improt>ability  in  the  assumption.  Oth- 
ers, again,  believe  that  the  words  apparently  cited  by 
Jude  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
surely  this  hypotheeis  is  unnecessary.  Until  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  book  of  Enoch  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Jude,  or  that  his  quoting  it  is  unworthy  of 
him,  or  that  such  knowledge  was  not  handed  down 
traditionally  so  as  to  be  within  his  reach,  we  abide  by 
the  opinion  that  Jude  really  quoted  the  book.  Whilo 
there  are  probable  grounds  for  believing  that  he  might 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  inde- 
pendently of  inspti4»tion,  we  ought  not  to  have  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis  of  immedicUe  suggestion.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  book  of  Enoch  existed 
before  the  time  of  Jude,  and  that  the  latter  really 
quoted  it  in  accordance  with  the  current  tradition. 
Whether  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  was  truly  as- 
cribed to  him  i?  a  question  of  no  importance  in  this  con- 
nection.— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Jui>r. 

XII.  Literature, — Bange,  De  libro  Henochi  (in  his 
Codum  OrienOs,  Hafn.  1667, 4to,  p.  16-19 ;  and  Exercp- 
tationeiy  Cracow,  1691,  4to) ;  Bruce,  Travels^  ii,  8vo; 
Butt,  Genuineness  of  Enoch  (Lend.  1827,  8vo) ;  DUU 
mann,  L^ter  Henoch  jEthiopics  (Lpz.  1851,  8vo) ;  Id., 
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Jku  Buck  Henoch  HbeneUt  und  erklSrt  (Leipz.  1853, 
8vo) ;  Id.,  Pteudepigrapfun  des  A,T.  (in  Uerzog'a  En- 
cykhpadie,  xii,  808  sq.) ;  Dorsche,  JM  prcphetia  He- 
nochi  (in  bis  Auciarium  Pentadecadu,  diss,  i,  p.  555 
sq.) ;  Drusius,  De  ftropheta  Henoch  (Franec.  1615, 4to ; 
also  in  the  Critici  Sacrij  i,  878);  Ewald,  Abh,  Hb,  d. 
jEthiopishen  Buches  Henoch  (Gdtting.  1854,  4to);  Fa- 
bricius,  Cod.  Pseudepigrapkiu  V.  T.  i,  160-224 ;  Firnha- 
"btr,  De  Henocho  quastione*  (Wittemberg,  1716,  4to) ; 
Gfrorcr,  in  the  Tub.  Zeitschr.f.  Theologie,  1887,  iv,  liO 
sq. ;  Id.  Jku  Jahrhundert  de»  Heils,  i,  93  sq. ;  Hilgen- 
feld.  Die  JndUche  Apokafyptik  (Jen.  1857,  8vo) ;  Hoff- 
mann, Dot  Buch  Henoch  (Jen.  1883, 1888,  8vo)  ;  Hot- 
linger,  De  prophetia  Henochi  (in  his  Emnead,  Due. 
Heidelb.  16 . . .,  4to) ;  Kostlin,  in  Baur  and  Zeller's 
Jahrbuch,  1856,  ii,  iii;  Laurence,  The  Book  of  Enoch 
(3d  edit.  Oxford,  1838,  8vo);  LUcke,  EinkUung  in  die 
Offtnbantnff  Johanmt  (Bonn,  1848,  8vo,  §  11,  2d  ed.); 
Von  Meyer,  in  the  Thtd.  Stud.  «.  KrU.  1841,  ui,  63 
sq. ;  Murray,  Enoch  Be»tituius  (London,  1836,  8vo) ; 
Pfeiffer,  De  Henocho  (Wittemb.  1670,  8vo ;  also  in  his 
C^a  Philol.  Tr.  ad  Kh.  1704,  8vo,  p.  519) ;  De  Sacy, 
in  the  Magaein  Enct/clopedique  (VI,  i,  382 ;  transl.  into 
Germ,  by  Rinlt,  Kdnigsb.  1801,  8vo) ;  and  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Savons,  Oct  1822;  Stuart,  in  the  Am.  Bibl. 
Repository,  Jan.  and  July,  1840 ;  Volkmar,  in  Zeitschr. 
d.  deutschen  morgenl.  GeseUschaft,  1860,  i ;  and  in  the 
Zeifschr.  f.  vnsstMch,  Theologie,  1862,  ii ;   Wieseler, 
Apokcdypt.  lAUeraiur  des  A.u.  N.  T.  i,  162  sq. ;  Id., 
Die  70  Wochen  des  Daniel  (Gott.  1889) ;  Philippi,  D.  B. 
Henoch,  sein  Zeitalter  ti.  Verhdltnisse  zum  Judasbriefe 
(Stuttg.  1868). 

ENOCH,  CITY  OF.    See  Enoch,  1. 

ZSnon.    See  Msov. 

B^'nOB  (Hcb.  Enosh'y  ^^3K,  poet,  a  man  ;  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  'Rvtuc ;  Joseph  us  'Evtairog,  Ant.  i,  8,  2),  the  son 
of  Seth,  and  grandson  of  Adam  (Gen.  v,  6-11 ;  Luke 
ui,  38).  He  Uyed  905  years  (B.C.  3937-8032),  and  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  a  singular  expression  used 
respecting  him  in  Genesis  iv,  26, "  Then  began  men 
to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.*'  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  absolutely,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  none  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  that 
time,  and  accordingly  there  are  two  interpretations 
given  of  the  passage  :  one  is  the  marginal  reading  of 
the  A.  v., "  Then  began  men  to  call  themselves  5y 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  in  order,  it  would  seem,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  those  who  were  abready  idol- 
aters, and  were  termed  children  of  men ;  the  other, 
*^Then  men  profanely  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,**  intimating  that  at  that  period  idolatry  began 
to  be  practised  among  men.  The  latter  is  the  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  the  Jewish  expositors  generally, 
but  the  former  has  more  currency  among  Christian 
commentators.  It  may  be  observed  that  they  both 
unite  in  the  common  idea  of  the  widening  difference 
between  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  In  either  case  the 
passage  may  be  regarded  as  implying  that  divine  wor- 
ship, which  till  that  time  had  been  confined  to  private 
families,  now  became  public — that  is,  religious  services 
were  held  on  fixed  days  and  in  public  assemblies.  In 
1  Chron.  i,  1,  the  name  is  Anglicized  Ekosh. 

CnOBh,  a  more  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1 
Chron.  i,  1)  the  name  Ekos  (q.  v.). 

ZSn-riin'moii  (Heb.  Eyn  Bimmon,  'jiB'1  y\^,  foun- 
tain of  Rimmon ;  Sept.  iv  'PtfifiUfv  v.  r.  iv  'Psfiautv, 
Vat.  MS.  omits,  Vulg.  et  in  Remmon\  a  place  occu- 
pied by  the  descendants  of  Judah  after  the  exile  (Neh. 
xi,  29).  It  appears  from  the  associated  places  to  be 
the  same  with  the  *Mtn  and  Rimmon*^  of  Josh,  xv,  32 
(com p.  Josh,  xix,  7 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  32),  where  perhaps, 
in  like  manner,  but  one  place  is  referred  to,  a  spring 
adjoining  the  town  of  Rimmon.  See  Aiir.  Yet  the 
enumeration  ("five  cities")  of  1  Chron.  iv,  82  ("Ain, 
Rimmon")  requires  them  to  be  taken  as  distinct  In 
fact,  then  appears  to  have  been  a  Levitical  city  en- 


Rimmon  near  to,  but  originally  distinct  fh>m  the  non« 
Levitical  Rimmon,  and  indicated  by  a  remarkable  res- 
enroir  still  extant  in  the  vicinity.    See  Himmon. 

En-ro'gel  (Heb.  Eyn  RcgeV,  biS  V?*/*"*  e/"^® 
treader,  q,  6.  fool-fountain;  construed  by  FUrst,  after 
the  Targums,  with  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions, 
*^ Fullers'  Spring,'*  because  fullers  trode  the  clothes  in 
the  water ;  but  Gesenius  renders  **fomUa5n  of  the  «py;'* 
Sept.  irifyi)  'PwyriXfYulg.  fans  Rogel),  a  spring  which 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Judah  (Josh,  xv,  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii,  16). 
It  was  the  point  next  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  lower 
level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  words  "  af  cend- 
ed"  and  "descended"  in  these  two  passages.     Here, 
apparently  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jona^ 
than  and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight  of  David, 
awaiting  intelligence  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  17),  and  here,  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is 
'close  to'  (b^K)  En-rogel,"  Adonijah  held  the  feast, 
which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  Kings  i,  9).   By  Josephus,  on  the  last  incident 
{Ant,  vii,  14,4), its  situation  b  given  as  "without  the 
city,  in  the  royal  garden,"  and  it  is  without  doubt  re- 
ferred to  by  him  in  the  same  connection,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  the  sacrilege 
of  Uzziah  (Ant.iK,  10, 4),  and  which, "  at  the  place  call- 
ed Eroffe"  ('Epoiy^  v.  r. ' Ep^y ii),  shook  down  a  part 
of  the  Eastern  hill,  "fo  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and 
the  royal  gardens."     In  more  modem  times,  a  tradi- 
tion, apparently  first  recorded  by  Quaresmius,  would 
make  Ein-rogel  identical  with  what  is  now  called  by 
the  Franks  the  well  ofNehemiah,  and  by  the  natives 
that  of  Job  {Bir-Eyub').     Robinson  describes  it  as  "a 
deep  well  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  with  that  of  JehoshaphaL     The  small  ob- 
long plain  there  formed  is  covered  with  an  olive-grove, 
and  with  the  traces  of  former  gardens  extending  down 
the  valley  from  the  present  gardens  of  Siloam.     In- 
deed, thu  whole  spot  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile 
around  Jerusalem.    The  well  is  very  deep,  of  an  irreg- 
ular quadrilateral  form,  walled  up  with  large  squared 
stones,  terminating  above  in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.     There  is  a  email  rude 
building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  large 
troughs  or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially 
filled  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.     The  well 
measures  125  feet  in  depth,  50  feet  of  which  was  now 
full  of  water.     The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  drawn  up  by  the  hand.     In 
the  rainy  season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  some- 
times overflows  at  the  mouth.     Usually,  however,  the 
water  runs  off  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  the  well,  whence 
it  is  said  to  flow  for  sixty  or  seventy  daj'^s  in  winter, 
and  the  stream  is  sometimes  large*'  {Researches,  i,  490). 
In  &vor  of  this  identification  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  Josh,  xv,  7  the  name  of  Ain-Eyub, 
or  "spring  of  Job,"  is  given  for  En-rogel,  and  also 
that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itinerary  (Uri  of  Biel,  in  Het- 
tinger's Cippi  Hebrcdci,  p.  48)  the  name  is  given  as 
"well  otJoab,''  as  if  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab's 
connection  with  Adonijah — a  name  which  it  still  re- 
tains in  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  Christians  (Wil- 
liams, Holy  City^  ii,  490).     Against  this  general  belief 
the  following  strong  but  not  conclusive  arguments  are 
urged  by  Bonar  in  favor  of  identifying  En-rogel  with 
the  present  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Ummed- 
Z)ora;=="  spring  of  the  mother  of  steps" — ^the  peren- 
nial eource  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied 
{Land  of  Promise,  App.  v):  1.  The  Bir  Eyub  is  a  well 
and  not  a  spring  (En),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  Fountain  of  Uie  Virgin"  is  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.     This  objection,  however,  as  the  above 
description  shows,  but  partially  applies.     2.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  agrees  somewhat 
better  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  of  Bei^jamin 
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dull  thst  of  tbe  Bir  EfiA,  which  b  nther  too  far 
•oath.  This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
crigmal  boundary  of  Benjamin,  which  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  valley  of  Siioam.  See  Tribe.  8.  Bir  Eyub 
does  not  altogether  suit  the  reqairements  of  2  Sam. 
zrii,  17.  It  is  too  fiir  off  both  fh>m  the  city,  and  from 
tile  direct  road  oYvr  Olivet  to  the  Jordan,  and  Is  in  full 
view  of  the  dty  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  475),  which  the  other 
spot  is  not.  But  we  may  readily  suppose  that  a  more 
retired  route  and  a  secluded  spot  would  have  been 
chosen  for  concealment.  4.  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
Jaoies  (q.  v.)  was  effected  by  casting  him  down  from 
the  temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
was  fioally  killed  by  a  ftiller  with  his  washing^tick 
(Easebiixa,  Hist,  Eed,  ii,  28).  The  natural  inference 
is  that  the  martyred  apostle  fell  near  where  the  fullers 
were  at  work.  Now  Bvr  Eyub  is  too  far  off  fkom  the 
site  of  the  temple  to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very 
well  have  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
(See  Stanley's  Sertnona  on  ike  ApoH.  Age^  p.  888-4). 
Bat  this  is  too  remote  and  indirect  an  agreement,  and 
one  based  upon  a  vague  tradition.  5.  Darry  and  Bogtl 
are  both  from  the  same  root,  and  therefore  the  mod- 
em name  may  be  derived  from  the  ancient  one,  even 
though  at  present  it  is  taken  to  allude  to  the  "  steps" 
by  which  the  reservoir  of  the  fountain  is  reached.  6. 
llie  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  still  the  great  resort  of 
the  women  of  Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading 
their  dothes.  7.  The  level  of  tbe  king's  gardens  must 
have  been  above  the  Bir  Eyuh^  even  when  the  water 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  it  is  generally  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  below ;  while  they  must  have  been  low- 
er than  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  thus  might 
be  used  without  difficulty  to  irrigate  them.  The  last 
considerations,  however,  have  little  weight  (see  Thom- 
fon,  Ixmd  and  Bcok^  ii,  528). — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Fairbaim,  s.  v.     See  Jerusalem. 

Enrolment  or  dvoypaffj  (Luke  ii,  1,  "taxing"). 
See  Census. 

Ena  is  "  either  eiu  rea 'e  or  ens  rationis.  Ens  rationis 
is  that  which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  idea  which 
the  mind  forms  of  it,  as  a  golden  mountain.  Ens  reaU, 
in  philosophical  language,  is  taken  late  et  stricte,  and  is 
distinguished  as  ens potentiale^  or  that  which  may  exist, 
and  ens  aetuale,  or  that  which  does  exist.  It  is  some- 
timea  taken  as  the  concrete  of  essentia,  and  signifies 
what  has  essence  and  may  exist — as  a  rose  in  winter ; 
sometimes  as  the  participle  of  esie,  and  it  then  signifies 
what  actually  exists.  Ens  without  intellect  is  res  a 
thing." — Fleming,  Vocabulary  of  Pldloeopky,  s.  v. 

Bnaample.    See  Example. 

Bn-Ahe'mesh  (Heb.  Eyn-Sie'mesk  (0^0*1*^;, 
fimmtaJn  of  the  sun;  Sept.  ij  inyyi)  y\!ov  and  Tnjyr) 
^afUQ ;  Vulgate,  EnsemeSy  id  est,  Fons  Solis\  a  spring 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
boandar^'  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  7)  and  the  south  bound- 
ary of  Benjamin  (xviii,  17).  From  these  notices  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  between  the  **  ascent  of  Adummim*' 
— the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south  of 
the  wady  Kelt— and  the  spring  of  £n-roge1,in  the  val- 
ley of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  only  spring  at  pres- 
ent answering  to  this  position  is  the  Ain-Haud  or  Ain- 
C»A— the  "Well  of  the  Apostles"— about  a  mile  below 
Bethany,  the  traveller's  first  halting-place  on  the  road 
to  Jericho  (Tobler,  Topog.  von  Jems,  ii,  400).  The  as- 
pect of  this  spring  is  such  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
on  it  the  whole  diy.  This  is  not  inappropriate  in  a 
frantain  dedicated  to  that  luminary.  —  Smith,  s.  v. 
Dr.  Kobinson  thinks  that  En-shemesh  must  have  been 
either  this  spring  or  the  fountain  near  St.  Saba  (^e- 
•eorefca,  i,  493). 

Bnsign  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  two 
Hebrew  words:  rix,  oth  (the  flag  of  a  single  tribe, 
ill  2),  a  j^  or  toien,  as  elsewheES  rendered ; 


D3,  net  (a  lofty  signal^  e.  g.  a  '*pole,**  Nam.  zid,  8,' 
9),  a  ship's  standard  or  flag  C*8ail,"  Isa.  xxxiii,  28; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  a  beacon  or  signal  on  a  hill,  chiefly  on 
the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the 
people  a  place  of  rendezvous.  There  is  a  ttiird  and 
more  emphatic  word  relating  to  the  subject,  namely, 
bai^,  de'gd  (ftom  bi*^,  to  cover),  which,  however,  is  in- 
variably  rendered  **  standard"  (except  Cant,  ii,  **  ban- 
ner"). Tbe  distinction  between  these  three  Hebrew 
terms  is  sufficiently  marked  by  their  respective  uses : 
Nes  is  a  signal;  Deoel,  a  military  standard  for  a 
large  division  of  an  army ;  and  Oth,  the  same  for  a 
smaB  one.  Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the 
idea  which  "standard"  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.  a 
flag;  the  standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  proba- 
bly resembled  those  of  tbe  £g3rptians  and  Assyrians — 
a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole. 
See  Banner. 

1.  The  notices  of  the  nes  or  *'  ensign"  are  most  fre- 
quent; it  consisted  of  some  well-understood  signal 
which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole  from  a  bara 
mountain  top  (Isa.  xiii,  2 ;  xviii,  8) — the  very  emblem 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (Isa.  xxx,  17).  Around  it 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  an  enemy  (Isa.  v,  26;  xviii,  8;  xxxi,  9), 
which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet  (Jer.  iv,  21 ;  Ii,  27);  or  as  a  token  of  rescue  (Psa. 
Ix,  4;  Isa.  xi,  10;  Jer.  iv,  6);  or  for  a  public  procla- 
mation (Jer.  1, 2) ;  or  simply  as  a  gathering  point  (Isa. 
xlix,  22 ;  Ixii,  10).  What  the  nature  of  the  signal 
was  we  have  no  means  of  stating ;  it  has  been  infer- 
red from  Isa.  xxxiii,  28,  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  that  it 
was  a  flag :  we  do  not  observe  a  flag  depicted  either 
in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  representations  of  vessels 
(Wilkinson,  iii,  211 ;  Bonomi,  p.  166, 167);  but,  in  lieu 
of  a  flag,  certain  devices,  such  as  the  phcenix,  flowers, 
etc.,  were  embroidered  on  the  sail,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  l)ear- 
ing  the  device,  was  the  nes  or  **ensiim."  It  may 
have  sometimes  been  the  name  of  a  leader,  as  implied 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar,  "Jehovah* 
nissi"  (Exod.  xvii,  15).  It  may  also  h  .ve  been,  as 
Michaelis  {Suppl,  p.  1648)  suggests,  a  blazing  toroh. 
Tbe  important  point,  however,  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  nes  was  an  occasional  signal,  and  not  a  military 
standard,  and  that  elevation  and  oonspicuiig  are  implied 
in  the  use  of  the  term :  hence  it  is  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  "pole"  on  which  the  brazen  serpent  hung 
(Num.  xxi,  8),  which  was  indeed  an  "ensign"  of  deliv- 
erance to  the  pious  Israelite ;  and  again  to  the  censers 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "sign" 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  xvi,  88).  See 
Signal. 

2.  The  term  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Israelitish  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i,  52 ; 
ii,  2  sq. ;  x,  14  sq.).  Some  doubt  indeed  exists  ss  to 
its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate 
regarding  it  not  as  the  standard  itself,  but  as  a  certain 
military  division  annexed  to  a  standard,  just  as  a  vex- 
iUum  is  sometimes  used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tacitus, 
Hist,  i,  70 ;  Livy,  viii,  8).  The  sense  of  compad  and 
martial  array  does  certainly  seem  to  lurk  in  the  word ; 
for  in  Cant,  vi,  4, 10,  the  brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a  well- 
arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  is  employed  in 
reference  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant,  v,  10) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Cant,  ii,  4,  no  other  sense  than  that 
of  a  "banner"  will  suit,  and  we  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  correct.  No  reliance  can  bo 
placed  on  the  term  in  Psa.  xx,  5,  as  both  the  sense 
and  the  text  are  matters  of  doubt  (see  Olshausen  and 
Ilengstenberg,  in  loc.).  A  standard  implies,  of  course, 
a  8tandard-l)earer ;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  of- 
ficer in  Isa.  X,  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  meaning 
rather  "as  a  sick  man  pineth  away ;"  in  a  somewhat 
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pwftllel  iMueage  (laa.  lix,  19)  the  marginal  Tenion  is 
to  be  followed  rather  than  tlie  text.  The  character 
of  the  Hebrew  military'  standards  is  quite  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  they  probably  resembled  the  Egyptian, 
which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem,  such  as  an  animal, 
a  boat,  or  the  king's  name  (Wilkinson,  i,  294).  Rab- 
binical writers  state  the  devices  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  for  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  lion ;  for  Reuben,  a 
man;  for  £phraim,an  ox;  and  for  Dan, an  eagle  (Carp- 
zov,  Crit.  Ap.  p.  667) ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this.  As  each  of  the  four  divisions,  consiating  of 
three  tribes,  had  its  standard,  so  had  each  tribe  its 
"  sign**  (pth)  or  "  ensign,*'  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  but 
even  each  company,  had  its  particular  ensign  (Wilkin- 
son, /.  c.)'  We  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  The  word 
occurs  figuratively  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  4,  apparently  in  ref- 
erence to  the  images  of  idol  gods. — Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Standard. 


VariouB  Forms  of  Ancient  Ivgyptian  Knaigns. 

Entablature  (Lat.  In,  tabula),  "the  superstmct- 
nre  which  lies  horizontally  upon  the  columns  in  classic 
architecture  *.  it  is  divided  into  architrave,  the  part  im- 
mediately above  the  column ;  frieze,  the  central  space ; 
and  cornice,  the  upper  projecting  mouldings.  Each  of 
the  orders  has  its  appropriate  entablature,  of  which 
both  the  general  height  and  the  subdivisions  are  reg- 
ulated by  a  scale  of  proportions  derived  from  the  diam- 
eter of  the  column." — Parker,  GloBscuy  of  Architecture, 
8.  v. 

En-Tannim  (Heb.  Eyn  hat-ianmrn' ,  Q'^srif?  "p?, 
fountain  of  the  dragons  or  jackals ;  Sept.  m\y^  ruv 
avKwv),  a  reservoir  on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ii,  13),  probably  the  present  upper  pool  of  Gi- 
hon ;  Anglicized  Dragon-weli.  (q.  v.). 

En-tap'^ptiHh  (Heb.  ^yn  Tappuach,  n^lfiFl  "pr, 
ftmntain  of  Tappuah;  Sept.  ri  wnYh  Oair^ovi  v.  r. 
Bo^uiid),  a  spring  near  the  city  Tappuah  (q.  v.),  put 
for  that  place  in  Josh,  xvii,  7  (comp.  ver.  8). 

Enteleohy  (ivrtXix'^ta,  from   ivrfXit,  ptrfe^; 


and  cx'cv,  to  Aove ;  in  Latin  petfeetShabia),  "  In 
one  of  the  books  of  the  PythagweanBi  viz.  OctUus 
Lucanus,  Jlipi  tov  iravroc*  the  word  awriXiia  ia  used 
in  the  same  sense.  Hence  it  haa  been  thought  that 
this  was  borrowed  from  the  rythagoreans**  (Monbod- 
do.  Ancient  Metaphysics,  book  i,  chap,  iii,  p.  16,  note). 
Cicero  {Tuscuh  Qutest,  lib.  i,  quaeat.  1)  interpreta  it  to 
mean  qwuidam  quasi  continuatam  moOonem  et  peren- 
nem.  Melancthon  {Opera,  xiii,  12-14,  ed.  1846)  gives 
two  interpretations  of  endeltchy,  as  he  writes  it.  He 
says  that  MtKix'^Q  signifies  continuus,  and  MiXix^ta 
continuitcu.  According  to  him,  Aristotle  used  it  aa 
synonymous  with  ivepyHa.  Hence  Cicero  translated 
it  by  continuous  movement  or  agitation.  Argyropo- 
lus  blamea  Cicero  for  this,  and  explains  it  as  meaning 
'interior  perfection,"  as  if  it  were  rb  ivrig  rrXctovv. 
But  Melancthon  ttiinks  Cicero's  explanation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  philoeophy  of  Aristotle.  According  to 
others,  ivhXkx^ta  means  cottiinuanct,  and  is  a  totally 
different  word  from  ivrtXixi^n,  which  means  actuality 
(Ariat.  Metaphys,  Bohn's  Libr.  p.  68,  801 ;  Donaldaon, 
New  Cratylus,  p.  889-S44).  According  to  Leibnits, 
**  enielecheiti  is  derived  apparently  from  the  Greek  word 
which  signifies  perfect,  and  therefore  the  celebrated 
Hermolaus  Barbarus  expressed  it  in  Latin,  word  for 
word,  by  perfectihahia,  for  act  is  the  accomplishment  of 
power ;  and  he  needed  not  to  have  consulted  the  devil, 
as  he  did,  they  say,  to  tell  him  this  much  (Leibnitz, 
Theodich,  pt.  i,  §  87).  You  may  give  the  name  of 
enidechies  to  all  simple  substances  or  created  monada, 
for  they  have  in  them  a  certain  perfection  (/xovat  t6 
ivTiSki),  they  have  a  sufficienc}'  (avrapxt^")  which 
makes  them  the  source  of  their  internal  action^  and, 
so  to  fAy,  incorporeal  automatons*'  {Sfonadologie,  §  18). 
He  calls  a  nomad  an  autarchic  automaton,  or  first  ai^ 
telechie,  having  life  and  force  in  itself.  ^''Entelechy  is 
the  opposite  to  poientialiiy,  yet  would  be  ill  translated 
by  that  which  we  often  oppose  to  potentiality,  oc^ 
uality.  "EiSoc  exprefsea  the  substance  of  each  tiling 
viewed  in  repoee — ^its  form  or  constitution ;  ivipyiia  its 
substance,  considered  as  active  and  generative ;  ivri' 
Xixaa  seems  to  be  the  synthesis  or  harmony  of  these 
two  ideas.  The  effectio  of  Cicero,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  most  important  side  of  it,  but  not  the  whole** 
(Maurice,  Mor,  and  Metaphys,  Philosophy,  p.  191,  note). 
'EvTiXixtia  ce  qui  a  en  soi  sa  fin,  qui  par  consequent 
ne  rel6ve  que  de  soi-m^me,  et  constitue  une  unit6  indi- 
visible (Cousin,  note  to  his  transL  of  Aristotle,  Mdapk, 
Lk.  xii,  p.  212).  **  L'Enielechie  est  oppos^e  k  la  simple 
puissance,  comme  la  forme  k  la  mati^re,  Vetre  au  pos- 
sible. C'est  elle  qui,  par  la  vertu  de  la  fin,  constitua 
Tessence  memo  des  choeer,  et  im  prime  le  mouvement 
k  la  mati^e  aveugle ;  et  c'cst  en  ce  sens  qu*  Aristote 
a  pu  donner  de  Tame  cette  ccl^bre  definition,  qu'el]« 
est  I'entelechie  ou  forme  premiere  de  tout  corps  natu- 
rel  qui  poss^de  la  vie  en  puu^sance"  (Diet,  des  Scienoea 
PkUosophiquei).  Aristotle  defines  the  soul  of  man  to 
be  an  entelechy,  a  definition  of  which  Dr.  Reid  said  he 
could  make  no  sense. — Fleming,  Vucahulary  ofPhHas^ 
ophy,  8.  V. 

Entertainment  (J^rittJa,  a  ^^ feast,"  comp.  Uvc- 
^(u,  to  '*  entertain'*  a  stranger,  Hob.  xiii,  2).  This 
took  place  among  the  Hebrews  sometimes  in  connec- 
tion with  a  public  festival  (Deut  xvi ;  Tob.  ii,  1)  and 
accompanied  by  offiBrings  [see  Sacrificial  Festi- 
val] (1  Sam.  ix,  13;  xvi,  8;  1  Kings  i,  9;  iii,  16;  in 
token  of  alliance,  Gen.  xxvi,  30 ;  xxxi,  54) ;  some- 
times with  a  domestic  or  social  occurrence,  and,  so  far 
as  the  latter  reference  is  concerned,  they  were  chiefly 
held  at  the  weaning  of  children  (Gen.  xxi,  8 ;  comp. 
RosenmttUer,  Morgenl.  vi,  24.3  sq.),  at  weddings  (Gen. 
xxix,  22;  Judg.  xiv,  10;  John  ii,  1  sq.),  on  birthdays 
(Job  i,  4\  particularly  in  royal  courts  (Gen.  xl,  20 
[?  Hos.  vii,  6] ;  Matt,  xix,  6 ;  comp.  Herod,  i,  188 ;  Ix, 
109;  Lucian,  Gall.  9;  Athen.  iv,  148;  see  DougtsI 
Anakct,  i,  44;  ii,  83;  Laurent,  De  notaiiL  oonvimi$qm 
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fw  m  usdem  agkoBboMbur^  in  Gronovii  Tketcaw,  viil)* 
on  the  reception  and  departure  of  dear  friends  or  else 
respected  personages  (Gen.  xix,d;  2  Sain.Ui,^0;  xz, 
4:  2  Kings  vi,  23  ;   Tobit  vii,  9;  viii,  20  sq. ;  1  Mace, 
zri,  Ih;  2  Mace,  ii,  28  ;   Luke  y,  29 ;  xy,  23  sq. ;  John 
xii,  %  si  sbeepshearing  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23;  1  Sam.  xxv, 
2, 36),  and  vintage  (Jndg.  iz  27),  also  at  funerals  (2 
Swn.  iii,  35;  Jer.  xvi,  7  ;   Tob.  iv,  18  [the  D-iaiK  Dnb 
of  fios.  ix,  4] ;  comp.  Josephos,  War^  ii,  1, 1 ;  Homer, 
//.  xziii,  29 ;  xx^i^,    802  ;  see  Harmer,  ill,  203),  and 
roofitly  occurred  in  tlie  evening  (Josephus,  WaXy  i,  17, 
4).    The  guests  'were  invited  by  servants  (Prov.  ix, 
3;  Sbtt.  xxii,  3  sq.^,  in   more  honorable  instances  a 
secood  time  (Matt,  xxil,  4 ;  comp.  Luke  xiv,  7 ;  comp. 
E$kache,  Eflduter,  ii,  410  sq.),  and  these  summoners 
(like  the  Roman  vocctiores  or  invitatores)  seem  to  have 
had  the  business  of  assigning  the  guests  their  relative 
position  (Walch,  Obmerv.  in  McUi,  ex  inscript,  p.  62). 
Od  their  arrival  tlie  gnests  were  kissed  (Tob.  ix,  8; 
Luke  vii,  ib\  their  feet  -were  washed  (Luke  vii,  44  • 
amp.  Homer,  //.  x,  576  sq. ;  Od^ss.  iii,  476 ;  viii,  454 ; 
Petron.  Sjt.  31 ;  see  Dougtasi  AnaL  i,  52) ;  the  hair  of 
cAeir  bead  and  beard,  even  their  clothes,  oftentimes 
their  feet  (Luke  vii,   88 ;  John  xii,  8 ;  comp.  Athen. 
xii,55S),  anointed  vrith  costly  oil  (Psa.  xxiii,  5 ;  Amos 
Ti,6;  oomp.  Homer,  //.  x,  577;  Plutarch,  SympoB.  iii, 
6,^.654;  Petron.  StU.  65;  Lucret.  iv,  1125 ;  see  Walch, 
De  itac(MMn6«s  txtn.  Klnrmor.  cormviaHbuSj  Jen.  1751), 
and  their  persons  decked  with  garlands,  with  which 
their  head  was   especially  adorned  (Isa.  xxviii,  1; 
Wisd.  il,  7  sq. ;  oomp.  Joseph.  Ant,  xix,  9, 1 ;  Athen. 
XV,  685;  Plutarch,  Sympot.  iii,  1  p.  645;  iii,  6,  p.  654; 
Philiatr.  ApoU.  ii,  27  ;  Aristoph.  ^49.  460;  Horace,  Od, 
Vi,  7,  23;  8ai.  u,  3,  256 ;  Plautus,  MemBchm,  iii,  1, 16 ; 
l.acretin8,iv,1125;  Juvenal,  v,  86 ;  Petron.  65;  Ovid, 
Faa,y,  337) ;  and  then,  with  consideration  to  the  rank 
(Joaephos,  Ant,  xv,  2,  4);  comp.  Becker,  Chcoicles^  i, 
427),  they  were  asugned  their  respective  places  (1  Sam. 
iz,  22;  Luke  xiv,  8;  Mark  xii,  89;  Philo,  ii,  78; 
comp.  Buckingham,  Mesopot,  i,  279).     All  received, 
as  a  rule,  like  portions  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house 
(1  Sam.  i,  4;  2  Sam.  vi,  19;  1  Chron.  xvi,  3;  comp. 
Homer,  Odgss.  xx,  280  sq. ;  II,  xxiv,  626 ;  PluUrch, 
^pnpos.  ii,  10,  p.  612,  644),  which,  however;  when  spe- 
cial lionor  was  intended,  was  doubled,  or  even  in- 
creased  fivefold  (Gen.  xliii,  34}  comp.  Herod,  vi,  57), 
or  a  tid-bit  sent  in  place  of  it  (1  Sam.  ix,  24 ;  compare 
Homer,  //.  vii,  321 ;  see  Kdster,  Erlauter,  p.  197  sq.). 
The  management  of  the  entertainment  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  arekiiriclmut  (q.  v.)  (John  ii,  8),  gener- 
ally a  friend  of  the  &mily  (comp.  Sir.  xxxii,  1,  23 ; 
see  Rosenmiiller,  Morgenl,  v,  223).     The  pride  of  the 
entertainer  exhibited  itself  partly  in  the  number  of 
the  guests  (Gen.  xxix,  22 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  22;  1  Kings  i, 
9,  25 ;  Lak€  v,  29 ;  xiv,  16),  partly  in  expense  of  the 
eating  and  drinking  vessels  (Esth.  i,  6  sq. ;  compare 
Cartios,  viii,  12, 16 ;  see  Kype,  De  apparatu  amviv,  re- 
gk  Peraar,  Regiom.  1755),  partly  and  especially  in  the 
■^"■riety  and  excellence  of  the  viands  (Gen.  xxvii,  9 ; 
^s*-  XXV,  G;  Amos  vi,  4;  Job  viii,  21;  comp.  Psa, 
xxiii,  5;  Job  xxviii,  16;  Niebuhr,  Trap,  iii,  886),  as 
^«n  as  their  richness  (Gen.  xviii,  C ;  1  Sam.  ix,  24 ; 
Jadg.  vi,  19).     Such  banquets  also  lasted  longer  than 
with  Occidentals  (3  Mace,  vi,  28;  comp.  Esth.  i,  8  sq. ; 
KosenmQllcr,  Moryenl.  iii,  294),  and  in  Persia  weighty 
state  interests   were    discussed   and  determinations 
reaclwd  at  the  royal  table  (Esth.  i,  16 ;  vii,  1  sq. ;  Ho- 
'od.  i,  113 ;  Plutarch,  Spnpot.  vii,  9 ;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xvili,  5,  p.  ie9^  Bip,  ^^ .  Athen.  iv,  144 ;  comp.  Tacit. 
Ctrm,  22).    The  amusement  consisted  in  part  of  music 
*««*  song  (Isa.  V.  12;  Amos  vi,  6;  Psa.  Ixix,  13;  Sir. 
xxxii,  7;  comp.  Homer,  Odyu,  xvii,  358;  RosenmQl- 
ler.  JfojycB/.  V,  200),  also  the  dance  (Matt,  xiv,  6),  in 
P*>t  of  jests  and  riddles  (Judg.  xiv,  12  sq. ;  compare 
Athen.  x,  452,  457).     At  their  departure  the  guests 
again  perfumed,  especially  on  the  beard  (3daun- 


drell,  p.  400  sq.).  The  women  feasted  on  such  occa* 
sions  probably  not  with  the  men  (Buckingham,  ii, 
404),  but  in  a  separate  apartment  (Esth.  i,  9 ;  see  Ro- 
senm&Uer,  MorgesU.  iii,  296 ;  Bachelor,  C'Aron.  p.  98 ; 
comp.  the  later  meretricious  custom,  Dan.  v,  2 ;  Judith 
xii,  11  sq. ;  Herod,  v,  18);  but  in  plebeian  homes  the 
sexes  were  intermingled  (John  xii,  8).  The  Israelites 
were  forbidden  heathenish  sacrificial  entertainments 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  15 ;  3'et  see  Num.  xxv,  1  sq.),  partly 
because  these  were  in  honor  of  false  worship,  and  part- 
ly because  they  would  thus  be  liable  to  partake  of  un- 
clean flesh  (1  Cor.  x,  28).  See  Buxtorf,  De  conviv, 
Ebr,  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus  xxx;  Geier,  De  Vet.  Ebr, 
ratione  canandij  in  the  Bibliath.  Lubec.  vi,  sq. ;  Stuck, 
AtUiquit,  conviv.  (Tigur.  1597);  Mercurial,  De  arte 
gymwut.  p.  75  sq.  ed.  Amst.     See  Meal-time. 

An  especial  sort  of  entertainment  were  the  Kwpot, 
or  comissaiiones  (''revellings"),  which  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  sensual  times  during  which  the 
apostles  labored  (Rom.  xiii,  13 ;  Gal.  v,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv, 
3).  Young  men  assembled  to  banquctings  on  festival 
occasions,  or  in  the  crowd  of  public  associations,  be- 
came excited  with  song  or  music,  and  traversed  the 
streets  inspired  with  wine,  jubilating,  and  committing 
many  extravagances  (comp.  Wetstein,  ii,  85  sq. ;  Bos, 
Observ.  in  N.  T.  p.  117  sq. ;  Schwarz,  De  camessatione 
vet.  Altdorf,  1744 ;  Ilgen,  De  poesi  scol.  p.  197  sq. ; 
Apulej.  ed.  Oudenorp.  i,  133  sq.).  On  the  luxuiy  and 
wantonness  of  entertainments  generally  in  the  Roman 
period,  see  Philo,  ii,  477  sq.  The  rich  Jews  followed 
the  example  of  their  pagan  masters. — Winer,  i,  391. 
See  Feast. 

ZSnthnsiaBm  (()^ot;(r(C(r;ioc.from  ci'dco(,  inspired; 
God-possessed ;  rapt)  is  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad 
sense. 

1.  In  the  first,  which  springs  fk'om  its  derivation,  it 
signifies  divine  inspiration  in  general ;  or,  secondari- 
ly, any  extraordinary  mental  or  moral  exaltation. 
"The  raptures  of  the  poet,  the  deep  meditations  of  the 
philosopher,  the  heroism  of  the  warrior,  the  devotcd- 
ness  of  the  martyr,  and  the  ardor  of  the  patriot,  are  so 
many  different  phases  of  enthusicum.**  In  this  sense  it 
*'  is  almost  a  synonyme  of  genius ;  the  moral  life  in  the 
intellectual  light,  the  will  in  the  season ;  and  without 
it,  says  Seneca,  nothing  truly  great  was  ever  achiev- 
ed" (Coleridge).  **  There  is  a  temper  of  mind  called 
enthusiasm,  which,  though  rejecting  the  authority 
neither  of  reason  nor  of  virtue,  triumphs  over  all  the 
vulgar  infirmities  of  men,  contemns  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  braves  danger,  and  despises  obloquy,  which 
is  the  parent  of  heroic  acts  and  devoted  sacrifices,  and 
which  devotes  ease,  pleasure,  interest,  ambition,  and 
life  to  the  service  of  one*a  fellow-men"  (Mackintosh, 
Miscellaneous  WorhSy  Lend.  1851,  p.  731). 

2.  The  bad  sense  of  the  word  was  formerly  in  much 
more  common  use  than  now.  According  to  it,  an  en- 
thusiast is  one  who  substitutes  his  own  fancies  for  rea- 
son and  truth,  especially  in  matters  of  raligion.  *'  Ev- 
er}' enthusiast  is  properly  a  madman ;  3'et  his  is  not  an 
ordinary,  but  a  religious  madness.  The  enthusiast  is 
generally  talking  of  religion,  of  God,  or  of  the  things 
of  God,  but  talking  in  such  a  manner  that  any  rea- 
sonable Christian  may  discern  the  disorder  of  his 
mind.  Such  enthusiasm  may  be  described,  in  gener- 
al, as  a  religious  madness  arisini;  from  some  fi.lsely 
imagined  influence  or  inspiration  of  God;  at  least, 
from  imputing  something  to  God  which  ought  not  to 
be  imputed  to  him,  or  expecting  something  from  God 
which  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  him"  (Wesley, 
Sermon  on  Enikusiasm,  Works,  ii,  331  sq.).  Warbur- 
ton  similarly  defines  enthusiasm  as  '*thut  temper  of 
mind  in  which  the  imagination  has  got  the  better  of 
the  judgment"  {Div.  Leg.  bk.  v.  Appendix).  James 
Blair  (Sermons,  1740,  iv,  274)  mak-^s  religious  enthu- 
siasm to  consist  especially  in  **  setting  up  the  private 
spirit  to  assert  anything  contrary  to  Scripture."  So 
Waterland  (ITorib,  Oxford,  1843,  iv,  422)  says  that 
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''enthusiasm,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  a  subtle  device  of 
Satan  upon  ill-meaning  or  unmeaning  instruments, 
making  use  of  their  ambition,  self-admiration,  or  other 
weakness,  to  draw  them  by  some  plausible  suggestions 
into  a  vain  conceit  that  they  have  something  within 
them  either  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture,  or  su- 
perior to  it.'*  On  the  stupid  misapplication  of  the  term 
enthusiasm  by  worldly  men  to  designate  true  Chris- 
tian life,  see  Wesley's  sermon  above,  and  also  Taylor, 
Natural  Hist,  ofEiihunasm  (N.  Y.  1834, 4th  ed.  12mo). 

Bntity  (erUitai), "  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  was 
synonymous  with  essence  or  form.  To  all  individuals 
of  a  species  there  is  something  in  common — a  nature 
which  transiently  invests  all,  but  belongs  exclusively 
to  none.  This  essence,  taken  by  itself  and  viewed 
apart  from  any  individual,  was  what  the  scholastics 
called  an  entity.  It  denoted  the  common  nature  of 
the  individuals  of  a  species  or  genus.  It  was  the  idea 
or  model  according  to  which  we  conceived  of  them. 
The  question  whether  there  was  a  reality  correspond- 
ing to  this  idea  divided  philosophers  into  NomincditU 
and  Jiealistt  (q.  v.).  Entity  is  also  used  to  denote  any- 
thing that  exists,  as  an  object  of  sense  or  of  thought. 
See  £n3." — Fleming,  Koca&u^ry  qfPMlosophff,  p.  162. 

Entrance  into  the  Church.  Certain  ceremo- 
nies early  grew  into  use  as  signs  of  reverence  on  the 
part  of  Christians  on  entering  the  church  building. 
They  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  fountains  or 
cisterns  which  were  generally  found  in  the  atrium  or 
court  before  the  church;  probably  referring  to  the 
Psalmist's  expression,  "I  will  wash  my  hands  in  in- 
nocency :  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar."  Many  took 
off  their  shoes  or  sandals,  especially  when  they  went 
to  receive  the  Eucharist ;  interpreting  as  applicable  to 
themselves  the  command  to  Moses,  *'  Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground."  In  some  instances  bowing  towards 
the  altar  was  practised ;  and  when  emperors  or  kings 
went  into  the  bouse  of  God,  they  not  only  left  their 
arms  and  guard,  but  also  their  crowns,  behind  them. 
It  was  also  not  uncommon  for  men  to  kiss  the  doors, 
threshold,  or  pillars  in  token  of  their  love.  The  germ 
of  many  of  the  absurd  practices  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Cliurch  may  be  found  in  these  cus- 
toms.— Farrar,  Ecdes,  Did.  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ec- 
ctet.  bk.  viii,  ch.  x,  §  12. 

Entwisle,  Jcmseph,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  l)om  in  Manchester,  England,  April  15,1767. 
At  sixteen  he  began  to  preach,  and  in  1787  Mr.  Wesley 
called  him  into  the  itinerant  minbtr}\  He  devoted 
himself  to  his  work,  studying  theology,  under  many 
difficulties,  and  also  the  ancient  languages.  He  filled 
acceptably  a  number  of  the  most  important  appoint- 
ments, and  in  1812  was  chosen  president  of  the  Con- 
ference. In  18iU  he  was  mhde  governor  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Theological  Institution,  in  which  office  he  re- 
mained until  1838,  when  his  infirm  health  compelled 
him  to  retire.  He  died  at  Tadcaster  in  1841.  See 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  EntwisU,  by  his  Son  (Lend. 
1850, 12mo);  MethodiH  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1851, 
p.  805. 

Enzinas  (or  Bncinas),  Frandsoo  de,  a  Span- 
ish  Protestant,  was  bom  at  Burgos  about  1520.  He  is 
commonly  named  Dryander,  and  also  used  the  names 
Duchesne,  Van  Eyck,  Eichman,  all  of  the  same  mean- 
ing (pah4nan)  as  the  Spanish  name  Enzinas.  After 
completing  his  academical  studies  in  Italy,  he  went  to 
Louvain,  and  studied  there,  and  also  spent  some  time 
with  Melancthon  at  Wittemberg.  Having  wealthy 
relatives  in  the  Netherlands,  he  fixed  his  abode  there, 
and  openly  embraced  the  Reformed  cause.  He  pub- 
lished a  Spanish  version  of  the  N.  T.,  dedicated  to 
Charles  V  (1543).  He  was  arrested  Dec.  13, 1543,  and 
imprisoned  at  Brussels.  He  escaped  in  February,  1545, 
to  Antwerp,  thence  to  Germany  and  England  (1548). 
He  carried  letters  of  commendation  from  Melancthon 


to  Edward  VI  and  to  Cranmer,  who  received  him 
warmly,  and  gave  him  a  post  at  Oxford.  After  some 
time  be-  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  continued  hia 
literary  labors  at  Strasbuig,  Basle,  and  Geneva.  He 
died  about  1570.— McCrie,  Reformation  m  Spain,  ch. 
V ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xv,  122. 

Enzinas  de,  Jayme,  a  Spanish  Protestant^ 
brother  of  the  preceding  (known,  like  his  brother,  hy 
the  name  Dryander),  studied  at  Louvain  and  Paris, 
and  embraced  Reformed  principles.  At  the  request  of 
his  father  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  remained  there  in 
great  uneasiness  for  some  years.  He  was  preparinj; 
to  rejoin  his  brother  in  Gkrmany  when  he  was  de- 
nounced before  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic.  He  waa 
tried,  condemned,  and  burnt  alive  in  1546. — McCrie, 
Reformation  in  iSpain,  ch.  v. 

Eon,  or  Eudo  de  Stella,  a  fiinatic  nobleman 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  centuiy.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  Bretagne,  and  a  man  without  educa* 
tion.  In  the  form  used  in  exorcising  evil  spirits  he 
heard  these  words,  **per  Eum,  pd  venturus  est  judicare 
tfivot  et  tnortuos,"  and  concluded,  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  word  Eum  and  his  own  name,  that  he  was 
the  person  who  should  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
His  views  seem  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the  Ca- 
thari.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  baptism  was  o/ 
value  only  for  believers;  that  the  only  true  baptism 
was  that  of  the  Spirit  by  the  impoeition  of  hands ;  that 
the  hierarchy  had  not  been  instituted  by  God ;  that 
the  Church  oi  Rome  was  not  the  true  Church,  because 
her  priests  did  not  lead  a  holy  life.  He  denied  the  res- 
urrection  of  the  bod}',  and  rejected  marriage  as  a  sac- 
rament. He  went  about  preaching  these  doctrines, 
found  many  adherents,  and  was  reported  to  possess  the 
power  of  woiking  miracles.  In  1145  the  cardinal 
legate  Albericns  came  from  Ostia  to  the  Bretagne,  and 
preached  against  Eon  and  his  adherents  at  Nantes. 
He  also  induced  aichbishop  Hugo,  of  Rouen,  to  write  a 
work  against  him,  which  is,  however,  rather  a  diffuso 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
than  a  refutation  of  Eon  (Dogmaium  Chrittianm  fdei 
contra  kcereticot  $ui  temporig  libri  tres;  BibL  Patrum 
Max,  tom.  xxii).  At  the  same  time  troops  were  sent 
out  against  the  new  heretics,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Alet  many  were  burned.  Eon  withdrew  into  the 
province  of  Guienne ;  in  1148  he  repaired  to  Cham- 
pagne, where  his  band  was  scattered,  and  he,  together 
with  some  of  his  prominent  adherents,  was  captured. 
He  was  taken  before  the  council  at  Rheims,  and  aslced 
who  he  was.  He  replied.  Is  qui  renturus  est  judicare 
vivos  et  mortuos.  The  synod  declared  him  to  be  insane, 
and  charged  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  to  take  care 
of  him.  Many  of  his  followers  were  sentenced  to  be 
burned.  Aft^  Eon's  death  the  sect  soon  died  out. — 
Schmidt,  in  Hem>g*s  RBoJUEncgkhp,  iv,  212;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex,  iii,  602;  Mosheim,  Ch,  HisL  bk. 
iii,  cent,  xii,  pL  iii,  ch.  v,  §  16 ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  per. 
iii,  div.  iii,  ch.  vii,  §  84.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eon.     See  Gnosticism. 

Eonian.    See  Eon. 

Eoquinlans,  a  sect  of  the  16th  century ;  so  called 
from  one  Eoquinus,  who  taught  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  the  wicked,  but  for  the  faithful  only. — Buck, 
Theol,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Epaot,  *Mn  chronology,  is  the  excess  of  the  solar 
month  above  the  lunar  synod ical  month;  or  of  the 
solar  year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical 
months;  or  of  several  solar  months  above  as  many 
synodical  months ;  or  of  several  solar  years  above  as 
many  periods,  each  consisting  of  12  S3'nodical  months. 
The  menstrual  epact  is  the  excess  of  the  civil  calendar 
month  above  the  lunar  month.  For  a  month  of  81 
days,  this  epact  is  1  day  11  hours  15  minutes  57  sec^ 
ond8,  if  we  suppose  new  moon  to  occur  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month.    The  annual  epact  is  the  excess  of  the 
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Mbr  rear  above  the  Iniuir.  As  the  Julian  solar  year 
is  (nesrlj)  365  days,  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  is 
(nearly)  3M  dajrs,  the  annual  epact  is  nearly  11  days, 
ilw  e]»ct  for  two  Julian  years  is,  therefore,  nearly  22 
days;  for  three  years,  38  days ;  and  so  on.  When, 
however,  the  epact  pasiies  80  days,  80  fails  to  be  de- 
ducted  from  it,  as  making  an  intercalary  month.  For 
tliree  years,  then,  the  epact  is  properly  3 ;  and  for  4 
yean,  adding  11  days,  it  is  14  days ;  and  so  on.  Fol- 
iowiagtbe  cycle,  starting  fh>m  a  new  moon  on  the  Ist 
of  Jaaoary,  we  find  that  the  epact  becomes  80  or  0  in 
the  19th  year.  The  epact  for  the  20th  year  is  again 
11 ;  and  so  on.  The  years  in  the  cycle  are  marked 
by  Boaian  numerals  I,  II,  III,  etc.,  called  the  Golden 
Kombers;  and  a  table  of  the  Julian  epacts  exhibits 
each  year  in  the  cycle  with  its  golden  dumber  and 
epacL  As  the  Gregorian  year  (see  Calendar)  differs 
firom  sod  is  in  advance  of  the  Julian  by  11  days  (the 
number  loat  on  the  Julian  account  before  the  Gregori- 
an cooipotation  of  time  was  introduced  in  England), 
and  as  11  days  is  the  difference  between  the  solar  and 
lunar  years,  it  follows  that  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any 
year  is  the  same  with  the  Julian  epact  for  the  year 
preceding  it"  ((^lambers,  Ewyciopcedia,  s.  v.). 

Bpeen'etQa  CKtraivfro^,  eommendable),  a  Chris- 
tian resident  at  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to 
the  Ghnrch  In  that  city,  and  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  sent  special  salutations  (Rom.  xvi,  5).    A.D. 
S5.   In  the  received  text  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  '*  the 
fartl-fnnU  ofAchaia'' (A^apX^  rn^ 'Ax«*«c) ;  b«t  "the 
firsUfruits  it  And**  (r^c  'Atfi'ac)  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  MS&  (X  A  B  C  D  £  F  G  67),  of  the  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian, ^thiopic,  Tnlgate,  the  Latin  fathers,  and  Origen 
(/s  £jt.  ad  Ram.  Conmunt.  lib.  x,  Operay  yii,  p.  481 ;  In 
Nvmer.  Horn,  xi,  Opera^  x,  p.  109).     This  reading  is 
preferred  by  Grotios,  Hill,  Bengel,  Whitby,  Koppe,  Ro- 
senrotiller,  ROckert,  Olshausen,  and  Thcluck  ;  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  by  Grieslwch,  Knapp,  Tittmann, 
Scholz,  l^chmann,  and  Tischendorff ;  also  by  Bruder, 
in  his  edition  of  Schmidt's  Concordance,  Lips.  1842. 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  who  also  adopts  it  in  his  Greek  Testa- 
ments (2d  cd.  1836),  remarks  that  **  the  very  nature  of 
the  term  airapx^  suggests  the  idea  of  one  person  only 
(see  1  Cor.  xv,  20),  and,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  15,  Stepkatuu 
is  called  the  axapxn  r^C  'Axatac,  Epsnetus  could 
have  no  claim  to  the  name."    With  respect  to  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  statement,  the  learned  writer  has 
^Dgely  overlooked  such  passages  as  James  i,  18, 
**  that  toe  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits"  (avapxhv 
Ttva\  and  Rev.  xiv,  4,  *^  T%ese  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,  being  the  first-fruits'*  {a-Trapxh) '  <^nd  as 
to  the  latter  part,  not  Stephanas  alone,  but  his  house, 
is  said  to  be  the  first-fruits,  and  to  have  addicted  them- 
fthes  (traiav  iaurov^)  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints.* 
Macknight's  remark  in  fiavor  of  the  received  reading, 
thit  if  Epsenetos  was  one  of  that  house,  he  was  a  part 
of  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  seems  somewhat  forced. 
The  synopsis  of  the  pseudo-Dorotheus  makes  him  first 
bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that  the 
African  churches  do  not  rec<^piiBe  him. — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  8.  V. 

Spaon,  Synod  ol^  CofwiUum  Kpeumerue  or  Epau- 
•nue,  a  general  synod  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Bur- 
Saady,  held  in  517.  A  great  change  in  the  relation 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Burgundy  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment took  place  in  516,  when  the  new  king  Sig- 
nond.  son  of  the  Arian  king  Gundobald,  joined  it 
The  Catholic  Church  thus  became  the  State  Church, 
thoa|;h  it  does  not  appear  that  Sigmond,  like  so  many 
^gs  of  his  times,  as^pired  to  exercise  a  controlling 
hiflnence  upon  Church  affairs.  The  Council  of  Epaon, 
vhich  was  to  establish  Church  discipline  in  the  new 
^^^tiiolic  kingdom  upon  a  permanent  basis,  was  not 
called  by  the  king,  but  by  Avitns,  bishop  of  Vienne, 
ttdViventiolus,  metropoliUn  of  Lyons.  The  letters 
of  both  bishops  are  still  exUnt.    That  of  V iventiolns 


is  addressed  to  all  bishops,  clergymen,  lords,  and  nota- 
bles of  the  land,  complains  of  want  of  discipline  among 
the  cler^,  and  invites  tvery  one  who  has  to  bring 
charges  against  the  moral  conduct  of  any  clergyman 
to  appear  before  the  council.    The  clergymen  are  com- 
manded to  be  present,  and  the  laymen  are  permitted 
to  attend  in  order  that  the  people  may  receive  infor- 
mation of  what  the  bishops  will  decree.    The  letter  of 
Avitus  complains  that  the  Church  law  ordering  the 
holding  of  two  synods  every  year  had  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  states  that  he  had  been  censured  by 
the  Pope  on  this  account,  and  had  been  commanded  to 
assemble  a  synod,  to  renew  and  enforce  the  old  Church 
laws,  as  Car  as  they  were  stiU  applicable,  and  to  add, 
if  necessary,  new  ones.     As  no  such  censure  can  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  the  Pope  to  Avitus,  written  in  Feb. 
517,  nor  in  any  other  papal  letter  extant,  it  has  been 
inferred  (Vogel,  in  Herzog's  Real'Enycldop.  s.  v.)  that 
Avitus,  in  order  to  secure  tlie  meeting  of  the  council, 
used  the  papal  authority  to  a  gp^eater  extent  than  he 
was  authorized  to  do.    In  compliance  with  the  letters 
of  invitation,  24  bishops  appeared  personally  at  Epaon, 
and  one  sent  representatives.     Their  deliberations 
were  of  but  short  duration,  and  on  Sept.  14,  517,  the 
bishops  signed  the  acts  upon  which,  **  under  divine  in- 
spiration," they  had  agreed.     The  acts  consist  of  a 
brief  preface  and  40  canons  which  concern  the  conduct 
of  bishops,  clergymen,  monks,  secular  authorities,  and 
laymen,  the  intercourse  with  the  Arian  heretics,  the 
property  and  discipline  of  the  Church.     The  provis- 
ions concerning  the  heretics  are  of  special  importance. 
Catholic  clerg}nnen,  under  severe  penalties,  are  forbid- 
den to  sit  at  table  with  heretics.     With  a  Jew  no  lay- 
man shall  dine,  under  penalty  of  being  never  admitted 
to  a  clergyman's  table.    Heretics  who  wish  to  join  the 
Church  must  apply  to  the  bishops  personally;  cnly 
when  they  are  on  the  death-bed  they  may  be  received 
by  a  priest.     The  chureh  edifices  of  the  heretics  are 
declared  to  be  objects  worthy  of  special  horror,  and 
their  purification  is  declared  impossible.     The  SOtli 
canon  f(>rlids  marriages  with  near  relatives,  in  partic- 
ular V  ith  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.     This  canon 
directly  concerned  a  prominent  officer  at  the  royhl 
court,  Stephanus,  who  was  married  to  his  sister-in- 
law  Palladia.     The  bishops  seem  to  have  anticipated 
trouble  from  the  opposition  of  Stephanus,  for,  after  tbe 
dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Epaon,  eleven  Lic>hops, 
among  whom  was  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Valence  and 
brother  of  Avitus,  went  to  Lyons,  where,  under  the 
presidency  of  Viventiolus,  they  agreed  upon  a  line  of 
conduct  for  the  enforcement  of  the  canon,  providing 
even  for  the  case  that  the  king  should  leave  the 
Church,  and  appoint  Arian  bishops  for  seme  of  the 
episcopal  sees. 

A  part  of  the  canons  of  Epaon  remained  in  force  in 
Southern  France,  as  canons  of  the  Council  of  Agde 
(^^Affoihentes'''),  This  council  had  been  held  in  504, 
and  established  47  canons,  to  which  subsequently,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  complete  code  of  discipline, 
24  canons  of  other  councils  were  added ;  of  these  24, 
13  were  taken  from  the  Council  of  Epaon. 

The  site  of  Epaon  cannot  be  estalliphed  with  cer- 
tainty. According  to  some,  it  is  the  little  town  of 
Yenne,  in  Savoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone ;  ac- 
cording to  othen,  a  little  village,  Ponas,  about  half 
way  between  Lyons  and  Vienne. — Herzojr,  ReaUEncy- 
klop,  iv,  75 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-I^er,  iii,  603 ; 
Hefelc,  Concilienge$chich/e,  if,  660 ;  I^ndon,  Manual  of 
CounciUy  p.  224 ;  Mansi,  CoU,  Condi,  viii,  310 ;  Labbe, 
Distertatio  de  Condi.  Epavnenti,     (A.  J.  8.) 

ZSp'aphras  (Errft^pac^  usually  oonpidered  a  con- 
traction of  EpaphrvdkvM,  but  the  last  S3ilablc  in  that 
case  is  hardly  regular),  an  eminent  teacher  in  the 
Church  at  Colossse,  denominated  by  Paul  '*his  dear 
fellow-servant,"  and  '*  a  faithful  niinifiter  (^rirtKovoc) 
of  Christ"  (Coloss.  i,  7 ;  iv,  12).  A.D.  67.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  CokMS.  1,  7  that  he  was  the  found- 
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er  of  the  ColoBsian  Church ;  and  Dr.  Neander  ^apposes 
that  the  apostle  terms  him  ifvip  t)fAwv  SiaKomg  Xpia- 
Tov  (a  servant  of  Christ  in  our  stead)  becaase  he  com- 
mitted to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in 
the  three  Phrygian  cities  CoIossib,  Hierapolis,  and  La- 
odicea,  which  he  could  not  visit  himself  {Hist,  ofPtant- 
ing^  i,  200,  373).  This  langnage,  however,  is  by  no 
means  decisive ;  yet  most  probably  Epaphras  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  instructon  of  the  Co- 
lossian  Church  (Me  Alford's  prolegomena  to  that  epis- 
tle, Gr,  Test,  iii,  35  sq.)*  Lardner  thinks  that  the  ex- 
pression respecting  Epaphras  in  Coloss.  iv,  12,  6  kK 
vfjiufv,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his 
being  the  founder  of  the  Church,  since  the  same  phrase 
is  applied  to  Onesimus,  a  recent  convert  (^Uist.  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  c.  xiv ;  Works,  vi,  153).  But 
in  both  cases  the  words  in  question  seem  intended  sim- 
ply to  identify  these  individuals  as  the  fellow-towns- 
men of  the  Colossians,  and  to  diBtingui5h  them  from 
others  of  the  same  name  in  Some  (see  Macknight  on 
Coloss.  iv,  2).  He  was  at  that  time  with  Paul  at 
Rome  (Coloss.  iv,  12),  and  seems  by  the  expression 
there  used  to  have  been  at  least  a  Colossian  by  birth. 
We  find  him  again  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  Phile- 
mon (ver.  23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that 
to  the  Colossians.  Paul  there  calls  him  6  (nfvaixfia- 
\wr6c  ftov,  my  feUoto-prisoner ;  but  some  regard  the 
word  there  as  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of 
Epaphras's  attention  to  the  apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (comp.  Som.  xvi,  13).  The  martyrologies  make 
Epaphras  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Colosssa,  and  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  tbere.-~Kltto,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
B.  v..     See  Epaphkoditus. 

Epaphrodi'tUB  ( 'ETa^po^iroc,  belonging  to 
Aphrod&te,  or  Venus),  a  messenger  (aircMrroXoc)  of  the 
Church  at  Philippi  to  the  apostle  Paul  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  who  was  intrusted  with  their 
contributions  for  his  support  (Phil,  ii,  25 ;  iv,  18).  A.D. 
57.  Paul's  high  estimate  of  his  character  (see  Evans, 
Script.  Biog.  ii,  300)  is  shown  by  an  accumulation  of 
honorable  epithstn  (rov  a^eX^ov,  xai  ovvepyov,  xai 
ou<rrpaTiwTt\v  fiov),  and  by  fervent  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  his  recovery  fVom  a  dangerous  illncFS 
brought  on  in  part  by  a  generous  disregard  of  his  per- 
sonal welfare  in  ministering  to  the  apostle  (Phil,  ii, 
80).  Epaphroditus,  on  his  return  to  Philippi,  was  the 
bearer  of  the  epistle  which  forms  part  of  the  canon. 
Grodus  and  some  other  critics  conjecture  that  Epaph- 
roditus was  the  same  as  the  Epaphras  mentioned  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (s^e  Sirk,  De  Epaphrodito 
Philippensiwn  apostoloy  Lips.  1741 ;  Strohbach,  De  Epa- 
phra  Colossensi,  Lips.  1710).  But,  though  the  latter 
name  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  former,  the  fact  that , 
Epaphras  was  most  probably  in  prison  at  the  time,  suf- 
ficiently marks  the  distinction  of  the  persons.  The 
name  Epaphroditus  was  by  no  means  uncommon  (see 
Tacit.  Ann,  xv,  55;  Sncton.  Domit.  14;  Joseph.  A(/«, 
76),  as  Wetstein  has  shown  (Nov.  Test.  Gr.  ii,  273).— 
Kitto,  s.  V. 

Eparch  (JdnapxoQ,  ruler  over  a  district),  a  com- 
mander (e.  g.  of  vessels,  /Escbylus,  Ag.  1227),  hence 
prafcct  of  a  province  (comp.  »irapx<<'f  Acts  xxiii,  24; 
XXV,  1) ;  applied  as  a  title  to  Sisinnes  (q.  v.),  the  Per- 
sian satrap  of  Syria  (1  Eadr.  vii,  1,  "  governor").  See 
ToPARciiy,  etc. 

Eparchy  (iirapxia)  was  the  official  term  of  a  prov- 
ince in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  communities,  and  was  a  sub- 
division of  a  diocese  (^loin/trcc).  In  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  heads  of  communities  \ 
were  called  bishops,  those  of  the  capitals  of  eparchies, 
metropolitans ;  those  of  the  dioceses,  patriarchs.  The 
term  eparchy  is  thus  uped  in  can.  4  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  by  Macarius  of  Ancyra  (Suicer,  Tkesaur,  Ec- 
des.  8.  v.).  The  meaning  of  the  term  was  subsequently 
changed  in  the  Greek  Chorchf  so  as  to  denote,  in  gen- 


eral, the  diocese  of  any  bishop,  archbishop,  or  metro* 
politan).  In  Russia  the  eparchies  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  comprised  in  1866  the 
four  metropolitan  sees  of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev, 
and  Novgorod;  the  second  twenty  sees,  the  incum- 
bents of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  the 
title  archbishop;  the  third  twenty-nine  sees,  six  of 
which  had  the  title  archbishop,  while  the  others  were 
merely  bishops.  Eparchies  can  be  transferred  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  czar  from  one  class  to  the  other. — ^Her- 
zog,  ReaUEnetfUop,  iv,  80 ;  Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  iii,  604 ;  Churchman's  Calendar  for  1868.  Sec 
Grerk  Church  and  Russia.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Ep6e,  Charles  Michel  de  L\  bom  in  Versailles 
Nov.  25, 1712,  was  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  be- 
half of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  entersd  into  orders  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but,  having  been  interdicted 
flrom  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  deaf  mutes.  Two  young  girls,  mutei*, 
had  been  under  the  care  of  father  Yanin,  at  whose 
death  L'Ep^e  took  charge  of  them.  From  this  time 
his  talents,  time,  and  property  were  all  consecrated 
to  this  cause.  He  framed  a  series  of  signs  (the  basis 
of  the  system  now  in  use),  and  his  success  induced  the 
due  de  Penthidvre  and  others  to  aid  him.  He  oi^gan- 
ized  an  asylum,  which,  after  his  death,  was  taken  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  French  government,  and  placed 
under  Sicard  (q.  v.),  the  worthy  successor  of  L'£p6e. 
He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  23,  1789.  His  writings  give 
full  accounts  of  his  method ;  among  them  are  Institu- 
tion des  Sourds  et  des  MuetSj  1774,  12mo;  enlarged 
edition,  177C,  12mo ;  and  again  improved,  1784, 12mo. 
See  especially  his  A  rt  d'enseigner  a  parler  aux  Sourds' 
MuetSf  with  notes  by  Sicard,  and  the  eloge  of  L*£p6e 
by  M.  Bebian  (Paris',  1820,  8voJ.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Genir.  xxx,  82lh 

Epefanoftschins,  a  Russian  sect,  followers  of  a 
monk  of  Kiev,  who  was  ordained  bishop  through 
forged  letters  of  recommendation.  He  died  in  prison, 
but  is  esteemed  a  martyr  by  his  followers.  Their 
sentiments  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  Starobredsi^  or 
Old  Ceremoniallsts.  —  Pinkerton's  Greek  Churchy  p. 
304 ;  Williams,  cited  by  Buck,  Theological  Dictionary, 
See  Russia;  Russian  Sects. 

Epen'etus.    See  Epanetus. 

E'phah  (Heb.  Eyphah',  ^B"*^,  g^oom),  the  name 
of  a  tribe  (including  that  of  the  founder),  also  of  s 
woman  and  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  Vif^ap  V.  r.  in  Chron.  Pai^op,  Isa.  Pai^a.) 
The  first  in  order  of  the  five  sons  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv, 
4;  1  Chron.  i,  88),  B.C.  cir.  1988;  afterwards  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  in  the  following  words:  "The  m;il- 
titudc  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of 
Midian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they  fh)m  Sheba  shall  come : 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense ;  and  they  shall  show 
forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar 
shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Ne- 
baioth  shall  minister  unto  thee:  they  shall  come  np 
with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the 
house  of  my  glory"  (Isa.  Ix,  6,  7).  This  passage 
clearly  connects  the  descendants  of  Ephah  with  the 
Midianites,  the  Keturahite  Sheba,  and  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  both  in  the  posi'Jon  of  their  settlements  and  in 
their  wandering  habits,  and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they 
formed  a  tribe  bearing  his  name.  But  no  satUfactoiy 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.  The 
Arabic  word  Gheyfth,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town,  or  village, 
near  Pelusium,  or  Bulbeys  (the  modem  Bilbeys),  a 
place  in  Egj'pt,  in  the  province  of  Shark iyeh,  not  &r 
from  Cairo;  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah  settled  in 
Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority. — Smith, 
8.  V.     See  Midian. 

2.  (Sept.  Pai^a.)  A  concubine  of  Caleb,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  by  whom  she  had  several  sons  (1 
Chron.  ii,  46).    B.C.  post  1856. 
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3.  (Sept.  rai0a.)  A  son  of  Jahdai,  who  was  mp* 
pArentiy  the  giandson  of  the  oldest  of  the  foregoing 
tons  (1  Chron.  ii,  47).     B.C.  long  post  1856. 

Ephah  (nB-i»,  egphah^,  rarely  HBK,  ephah'\  a 
messare  of  grain,  containing  *  *  three  seaJu  or  ten  omerSy ' 
and  eqni Talent  in  capacity  to  the  bath  for  liquids  (Ezod. 
xtI,  36;  1  Sam.  xvii,  17;  Zech.  v,  6;  Judg.  vi,  19; 
Ruth  ii,  17 ;  the  ''  double  ephah,"  Prov.  xx,  10 ;  Deut 
XXV,  14 ;  Amos  viii,  5^  means  two  ephahs,  the  one 
ju£t,  the  other  false).  According  to  Joeephas  (Ani. 
viii,  2,  9),  the  ephah  contained  72  sextarii,  equal  to 
the  Attic  (liquid)  metrete^,  or  1933.95  Paris  cubic 
inches,  about  1^  bushels  English  (see  Bockh,  Metro- 
Ig.  ViUersuek,  p.  259,  278).  This  is  also  confirmed  by 
other  testimony ;  so  that  there  is  doubtless  an  error 
in  another  passage  of  Joeephns  (ilni.  xv,  9,  2),  where 
the  ephah  seems  to  be  equal  to  96  sextarii,  or  the  At- 
tic medimnus.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  E^'ptian  language,  where  it  signifies  a  meoMure, 
especially  of  com,  from  which  comes  the  Sept.  render- 
ing oip%  (see  Rudiiser,  in  AUg.  Enegktop.  s.  v. ;  Gese- 
nius,  Tkes.  Ling.  lid),  in  Append.).     Sec  Mbabures. 

E'phai  (Heb.  Eypkay%  '^D'^?  [text  "^D^?  for  "^D-iS, 
Opkag'lj  langmdf  hence  gloomy ;  Sept.  'Iw^e  v.  r.  '0^», 
'li^q,  and  'Upir,  Vnlg.  Ophi),  a  Netophathite,  whose 
ions  were  among  the  **  captains  (Q*^^t?)  of  the  forces" 
left  in  Judah  after  the  deportation  to  Babylon,  and 
who  warned  the  Babylonian  governor  of  the  plots 
s^pinst  him  (Jer.  x1,  8).  B.C.  588.  They  submitted 
tlMemselves  to  Geda]iah,tbe  Babylonian  governor,  and 
were  apparently  massacred  with  him  by  Ishmael  (xli, 
3 ;  comp.  xl,  13). 

Epheh.     See  Yipeb. 

"B'pher  (lleb.  id,  "1B^,  the  gopher^  so  called  fVom 
its  gray  or  ashy  color),  the  name  of  a  tribe  (including 
that  of  its  founder)  and  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'A^ip  v.  r.  'C^tip,  in  Chron.  'O^f p,  Vnlg. 
Opher  and  Ephtr.)  The  second  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Hidian  (Gen.  xxv,  4 ;  1  Chron.  i,  88),  Abraham's 
feon  by  Ketmrah.  B.C.  post  1988.  According  to  Ge- 
senina,  the  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Gkifr, 
signifj-ing  "a  calf,"  and  "a  certain  little  animal,  or 
insect,  or  animalcule."  Two  tribes  bear  a  similar 
appellation,  Ghifar;  but  one  was  a  branch  of  the  first 
Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kindneh  (comp. 
Canssin,  Ettai  war  mist,  det  Arabes,  1,  20,  297,  298; 
snd  Abnlfeda,  Hist.  AnteislamicOj  edit.  Fleischer,  p. 
196) :  neither  is  ascribed  to  Midian.  The  first  settled 
alont  Yetfarib  (EUHedineh) ;  the  second  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mekkeh. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Midian. 

2.  (Sept.  *A0ip  V.  r.  Trt^ip,  Vulg.  Epher.)  The 
third  fon  of  Ezra,  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  apparently  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1 
Chron.  iv,  17).     B.C.  cir.  1618. 

3.  (Sept.  O^f  p,  Vulg.  Epher  J)  The  head  of  one  of 
the  £imilies  of  Mananseh  cast,  who  were  carried  away 
by  TigUthPileser  (1  Chron.  v,  24).  B.C.  ante  740. 
?be  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah  (q. 
v.),  the  native  {dace  of  Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the 
west  of  Jordan. 

E'pheft-dam'mim  (Heb.  E'phes  Dammim\  0';pK 
Q*^^^,  appor.  houndary  of  blood;  Sept.  'AptaSoftiv  or 
'Aftniofifitiv  V.  r. 'E^(pftf)v,Vnlg.,/iii^«  Dommm)^  r. 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Shochoh  and  Aze- 
kah,  where  the  Philistines  were  encamped  when  David 
fought  with  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1).  The  similar, 
hvt  not  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  1.3),  has  the 
•hcffter  form  Pa^lkammm.  The  name  was  probably 
<fterTTed  from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent  sangul- 
■ary  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines. 
On  his  way  from  BeitJibrin  to  Jemsalem,  Van  de 
Velde  came  past  a  mined  site  on  the  high  northward- 
looking  brow  of  wady  Miisnr,  about  one  hour  £.  by 
S.  of  Beit-Netif,  called  Kkirbet  Damm,  which  he  has 


no  doubt  represents  the  ancient  Ephes-Dammim,  and 
**  which  fixes  the  place  of  the  camp  of  Goliath  just  at 
its  foot,  where  the  valley  contracts,  and  may,  indeed, 
be  called  the  pass  [or  extremity]  of  Dammim"  (iff- 
inocr,  p.  290).  In  that  case  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 
xvii,  becomes  plain :  **the  gorge"  (M*^|^«7)  between  the 
battle-lines  of  the  two  armies  (ver.  8),  and  along  which 
the  firet  rout  and  purauit  occurred  (ver.  52),  was  no 
other  than  the  wady  Mnsor  itself,  which  is  so  narrow 
immedUtely  at  this  spot     See  Elah  (Valley  of). 

Ziphe'sian  ('E^iatoc),  a  native  or  resident  of  the 
city  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.),  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix,  28, 
84,  35;  xxi,  29).  The  similar  adj.  Epheeine  (E^coc- 
voc»  "  of  Ephesus")  also  occura  (Rev.  ii,  1). 

EPHESIANS,  Epistle  to,  or  PauVs  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christian  Church  at  the  ancient  and  fa- 
mous cit}'  of  Ephesus  (see  below),  that  church  which 
the  apostle  had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix,  1  sq. ;  comp. 
xviii,  19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  {rpitriavy  Acts 
XX,  81X  and  from  the  elden  of  which  he  parted  with 
such  a  warm-hearted  and  affecting  fiirewell  (Acts  xx, 
18-S6).     See  Paul. 

I.  AuOunticky. — This  epistle  expressly  claims  to  be 
the  production  of  the  apostle  Paul  (i,  1 ;  iii,  1) ;  and 
this  claim  the  writer,  in  the  latter  of  these  passages, 
follows  up  by  speaking  of  himself  in  language  such  aa 
that  apostle  is  accustomed  to  use  in  describing  his  own 
position  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  (iii,  1,  8,  8,  9). 
The  justice  of  this  claim  seems  to  have  been  universal- 
ly admitted  by  the  early  Christians,  and  it  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  several  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  (IrensBUS,  adv,  Ilcer,  v,  2,  8;  v,  14,  8; 
Clemens  Alexandr.  Padiagog,  i.  108 ;  Proirept.  ix,  69, 
ed.  Potter;  Strom,  iv,  8,  p.  692;  Ch-igen,  cent.  Cels. 
iii,  20;  iv,  211,  ed.  Spencer;  Tertullian,  adv.  Marc. 
v,  11,  17;  De  Pneecr.  Hcer.  ch.  86;  Cyprian,  Testim. 
iii,  7,  etc.) ;  and  after  them  the  constant  and  persistent 
tradition  of  the  ancient  Church.  Even  Marcion  did 
not  deny  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  Paul,  nor  did 
herotics  refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confesf  edly  due 
to  him  as  its  author  (Irenicus ,  H<er.  i,  8,  5 ;  see  Hug, 
Introd.  Fosdick^s  transl.  p.  651 ;  Hippo1yto.«,  fhiloso- 
phumena,  vi,  84).  In  recent  times,  however,  its  (gen- 
uineness has  been  somewhat  vehemently  called  in 
question.  The  epistle  is  also  cited  as  part  of  sacred 
Scriptura  by  Polycarp  {Ep.  ad  PhUipp.  c.  1 ;  c.  12) ; 
and  it  is  probably  to  it  that  Ignatius  refers  in  writing 
to  tho  Ephesians  (c.  12;  compare  Cotelerii  Annot.  in 
Inc. ;  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignatian.  pt.  ii,  p.  119 ;  Lardner's 
Worhj  ii,  70,  8vo).  De  Wette  has  attempted,  frtni 
internal  evidence,  to  set  aside  this  external  prcof  of 
the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle ;  but  his  cavils  have 
been  so  fnlly  and  satisfactorily  answered  ly  Schott 
(/sag.  in  N.  T.  p.  260),  Guerike  (BiitrSf.-e  zur  hist,  krit, 
Einleitung  ins  N.  T.  p«  106),  Hemsen  (Dtr  Ap.  Pattlus, 
p.  130),  RUckert  {Der  Br,  PavH  an  die  Epheser,  p.  289), 
and  others,  that  later  De  Wette  himself,  both  in  tho 
introductory  pages  of  his  Commentary  on  this  epiftle 
(ed.  2, 1847),  and  in  his  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  (ed. 
5, 1848),  only  labors  to  prove  that  it  is  a  mere  ppirit- 
!^ss  expansion  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colofsian?,  though 
compiled  in  the  apostolic  age.  Schweglcr  (Xacha^ 
post.  Zeiialt.  ii,  880  sq.),  Baur  {Pavhts,  p.  418  sq.),  and 
othera  advance  a  step  farther,  and  reject  both  epistles 
as  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  ^lontunism 
and  early  Gnosticism.  The  objections  adduced  are 
chiefiy  the  following  :  1.  The  absence  of  any  friendly 
greeting  in  this  epistle,  coupled  with  what  are  alleged 
to  be  indications  of  want  of  previous  acquaintance  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  with  the  Ephesians,  facts  which^ 
it  is  asserted,  are  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  it  was  written  by  Paul,  whose  relations  with  the 
Ephesian  Church  were  so  intimate.  2.  The  occur- 
rence of  words,  and  phrases,  and  sentiments,  which 
indicate  acquaintance  with  those  Gnostic  ideas  which 
were  familiar  only  at  a  period  much  later  than  tbat  of 
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the  apostlo.  3.  The  close  resemblance  of  this  epistle 
to  the  fpistle  to  the  Colossians,  suggesting  that  the 
former  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the  latter.  The  first 
of  these  objections  may  be  passed  by  here,  as  the  alle- 
gations on  which  it  rests  will  be  particularly  consid- 
ered when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  destination 
of  the  epistle  ;  at  present  it  may  suffice  to  cite  the  re- 
mark of  Keuss  in  reference  to  the  unrecuonablenett  of 
such  objections:  "If  Paul  writes  simple  letters  of 
friendship,  they  are  pronounced  insignificant,  and  so 
spurious,  because  there  is  a  want  of  the  didactic  char- 
acter in  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  prevails, 
there  is  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  writing  in  the 
absence  of  the  other.  What !  roust  both  elements  al- 
ways be  united  according  to  some  definite  rule  ?  is  it 
80  with  us  ?  or  are  any  two  of  Paul's  epistles  alike  in 
this  respect?"  (^Die  GetdackU  d.  H.  Schr,  Nmen  Test. 
p.  104,  8d  od.)  The  second  of  the  above  objections 
has  reference  to  such  passages  as  i,  21;  ii,  7 ;  iii,  21, 
where  it  is  alleged  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  Rons  is 
recognised ;  and  to  the  expression  n-X^poi/ia,  i,  23,  as 
conveying  a  purely  Gnostic  idea ;  and  to  such  words 
as  fivarrjpioVy  ctoipia^  yi/oitriCt  ^^y  OKoria^  etc.  On 
this  it  seems  sufficient  to  oliserve,  without  denying  the 
existence  of  Gnostic  allusions  in  this  epistle,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  objection  assumes  that,  because 
Gnostic  schools  and  gystemt  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance till  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  ideas  an(^ 
tcords  in  favor  with  ^e  Gnostics  were  unknown  at  an 
earlier  period,  a  position  which  cannot  be  maintained 
[see  Gnostics]  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that,  because  the 
apostle  uses  phraseology  which  was  employed  also  by 
the  Gnostics,  he  uses  it  in  the  same  sense  as  they  did, 
which  is  purely  gratuitous  and  indeed  untrue,  for  to 
confound  the  aiuiviQ  and  irXrfpwfia  of  the  apostle  with 
the  aiCJviQ  and  jrAijipw/ia  of  the  Gnostics,  as  Baur  does, 
only  proves,  as  Lange  has  remarked,  that  **a  man 
may  write  whole  boolts  on  Gnostics  and  Gnosticism 
without  detecting  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  Christian  principle  and  Gnosticism^'  {Apostol.  Zeil- 
ak.  i,  124).  With  regard  to  the  resemblance  between 
this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians,  it  can  surprise 
no  one  that,  written  at  the  same  time,  they  should  in 
many  respects  resemble  each  other  (see  Klopper,  De 
origine  Epp.  ad  Eph.  et  CoL  Gryph.  1853) ;  but  it  does 
not  require  much  penetration  to  discover  the  many 
points  of  diiTerence  l>etween  them,  especially  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  writer  contemplates  his 
main  subject,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  each ;  in  the 
one  as  the  prehistoric,  pre-existent,  supreme  source  of 
all  things;  in  the  other  as  the  incarnate,  historical, 
exalted,  glorified  head  of  the  Church,  to  whom  all 
things  are  subjected  (comp.  Eph.  i,  20-23,  with  Col.  i, 
15-20 ;  and  Lange,  Ap.  Zeit.  i,  118).  As  for  the  al- 
leged '*  copious  expansion,"  that  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  counter  notion 
of  Schneckenburger,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
is  an  epitome  of  that  to  the  Ephesians  made  by  Paul 
himself.  On  such  objections  in  general,  we  may  say 
with  Reuss  that  "  rash  hypotheses,  whatever  accept- 
ance they  may  have  received,  tell  by  their  deficiency  or 
strangenes.^,  not  against  the  epistle,  but  against  them- 
selves; and,  in  opposition  to  all  cavils,  the  many 
traits  which  disprove  the  presence  in  the  thoughts  of 
a  deceptive  imitation  by  a  foreign  hand  stand  as  valid 
arguments  in  its  defence"  {Gesch.  p.  104).  For  a  de- 
tailed reply  to  the  arguments  of  De  Wotte  and  Baur, 
the  student  may  be  referred  to  Meyer,  EinleU,  z.  Eph, 
p.  19  sq.,  ed.  2;  Davidson,  ItUrod,  to  N,  T,  ii,  352  sq., 
and  Alford,  Prolegomena,  p.  8. 

XL  The  Headers  for  whom  this  Epistle  was  designed, 
^-In  the  opening  words,  "  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ 
Jesus  by  the  will  of  God,  to  the  saints  that  are  in  Eph- 
esns  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,"  the  words  in  Ephe- 
suSf  tv  'Eipiat{*j  are  omitted  by  the  Vatican  and  Sinuitic 
MSS.,  the  cursive  numbered  67,  by  Basil  (expressly), 
probably  by  Origen,  and  possibly  by  Tertullian.    This, 


combined  with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omisdolh  cf 
all  greetings  to  the  membera  of  a  church  with  which 
the  apostle  stood  in  such  affectionate  relation,  and 
some  other  internal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal text.  On  the  subject  of  the  persons  addressed, 
therefore,  two  hypotheses  have  been  principally  enter- 
tained, besides  the  common  opinion  which,  following 
the  (disputed)  reading  in  i,  1,  regards  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  sent  as  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  (See  the 
Jahri),/.  deutsche  Theol.  1866i  p.  129  sq.,  742  sq.) 

1.  Grotius,  reviving  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  her> 
etic  Marcion,  maintains  that  the  party  addressed  in 
this  epistle  was  the  Church  at  I^Aodicea,  and  that  we 
have  in  this  the  epistle  to  that  Church  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  lost.     The  view  of  Gio* 
tins,  which  has  been  followed  by  some  scholars  of  em- 
inent name,  among  whom  are  found  Hammond,  Mill, 
Venema,  Wetstein,  and  Paley,  rests  chiefly  on  two 
grounds,  viz.  the  testimony  of  Marcion,  and  the  close 
resemblance  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Co- 
lossians, taken  in  connection  with  Coloas.  iv,  16.   With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these  grounds,  it  is  alleged 
that,  as  Marcion  was  under  no  temptation  to  utter  a 
wilful  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  this 
epistle,  he  probably  had  the  authority  of  the  Church 
at  Laodicea,  and,  it  may  be,  the  tradition  of  the  church- 
es generally  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  opinion  which  he 
expresses  (Grotius,  Proleg.  ad  Ephet. ;  Mill,  Prol^. 
ad  N,  Test.  p.  9,  Oxon.  1707).     But,  without  charging 
Marcion  with  designedly  uttering  what  was  false,  we 
may  suppose  that,  like  some  critics  of  recent  times, 
this  view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  apostle's  allu- 
sion, in  Col.  iv,  16,  to  an  epistle  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Laodiceans.     Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  for 
supposing  that  Marcion  spoke  in  this  instance  on  the 
authority  of  the  Asiatic  churches ;  on  the  contrar}% 
there  u  every  reason  to  believe  the  opposite ;  for  not 
only  do  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
fully  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Eastern  church- 
es on  such  matters,  give  no  hint  of  any  such  tradition 
being  entertained  by  them,  but  Tertullian,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  our  information  rej^pecting  the 
opinion  of  Marcion,  expressly  says  that  in  that  opin- 
ion he  opposed  the  tradition  of  the  orthodox  churches, 
and  imposed  upon  the  epistle  a  false  title,  through 
conceit  of  his  own  superior  diligence  in  exploring  such 
matters  (culv.  Marc,  v,  17).    With  regard  to  the  other 
argument  by  which  this  view  is  advocated,  admitting 
the  fact  of  a  close  resemblance  between  the  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  and  that  before  us,  and  the  Act  that 
Paul  had,  some  time  before  sending  the  former  epistle, 
written  one  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  which  he  ad- 
vises the  Colossians  to  send  for  and  read,  how  does  it 
follow  from  all  this  that  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
and  that  now  under  notice  were  one  and  the  same? 
It  appears  more  probable  that,  seeing  the  two  extant 
epistles  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  had 
the  one  now  bearing  the  inscription  *'to  the  Ephe- 
sians"  been  really  the  one  addressed  to  the  Laodice- 
ans, the  apostle  would  not  have  deemed  it  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  churches  of  Colossse  and  Laodicea 
should  interchange  epistles.     Such  being  the  chief  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  (for  those  which, 
in  addition,  Wetstein  alleges  from  a  comparison  of  this 
epistle  with  that  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  are  not  deserving  of  notice ;  see  Micbae- 
lis,  Introd,  iv,  137),  we  may  ventore  to  set  it  oaids  as 
without  any  adequate  support.     It  may  be  observed, 
also,  that  it  seems  incompatible  with  what  the  apostle 
says,  Col.  iv,  15,  where  he  enjoins  the  Church  at  Co- 
lossfls  to  send  his  greetings  to  the  brethren  at  Laodi* 
cea,  etc.     No  one  sends  greetings  by  another  except 
when  it  is  impossible  to  express  them  one's  self.     But 
if  Paul  wrote  to  Laodicea  at  the  saais  time  as  to  Co* 
losssB,  and  sent  both  letters  by  the  tame  bearer,  Tychi- 
cus,  there  was  manifestly  no  occasion  whatever  for  hit 
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sending  his  salntations  to  the  latter  of  theee  charcbes 
throogh  the  mediom  of  the  former ;  it  was  obviously 
aa  easy,  and  much  more  natural,  to  send  his  saluta^ 
tiona  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea  in  the  epistle  address- 
ed to  themselves.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Laodiceans  had  lieen  written  some  consider- 
able time  before  that  to  the  Coiossians,  and  therefore 
coold  not  have  been  the  same  with  that  now  under 
notice.     See  Laodiceans  (Epistle  to). 

2.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  not  specially  ad- 
dressed to  any  one  church,  but  was  intended  as  a  sort 
of  circniar  letter  for  the  use  of  several  churches,  was 
first  broached  by  archbishop  Usher  (^Aimal,  Vet.  et  Nov, 
Teti.  p.  680,  Bremae,  1686).  To  this  opinion  the  great 
majori^  of  critics  have  given  their  suflhrage ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  received  opinion  of  Biblical 
scliolars  In  the  present  day.  This  may  make  it  ap- 
parently presumptuous  in  us  to  call  it  in  question, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  us  so  ill  supported  by  positive  evi- 
dence, and  exposed  to  so  many  objections,  that  we  can- 
not yield  assent  to  it.  (1.)  In  thefini  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  is  a  hypothesis  entirely  of  mociem  in- 
vention. No  hint  is  furnished  of  any  such  notion 
having  been  entertained  concerning  the  destination  of 
tins  epistle  by  the  early  Church.  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  Marcion,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  all  parties' 
were  unanimous  in  assigning  Epbesus  as  the  place  to 
which  this  epistle  was  sent,  and  Marcion's  view  is  as 
much  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  circular 
letter  as  the  other.  As  respects  the  external  evidence, 
therefore,  this  hypothesis  is  purely  destitute  of  sup- 
port. (3.)  It  Is  a  hypothesis  sufrgested  for  the  purpose 
of  accounting  for  certain  alleged  facts,  some  of  which 
are,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  others  of  which  may 
be  explidned  as  well  without  it  as  with  it.  These 
facts  are,  a.  The  alleged  omission  of  the  name  of  any 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle ;  (.  Mar- 
cion's  assertion  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans,  which,  it  is  said,  probably  arose  out  of  his 
having  seen  that  copy  of  this  circular  epistle  which 
had  been  sent  to  Laodicea ;  c.  The  want  of  any  precise 
allurions  to  personal  relations  subsisting  between  the 
apostle  and  those  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed ; 
and  <L  The  expressions  of  unacquaintedness  with  those 
to  whom  he  wrote,  which  occur  in  this  epistle,  e.  g.  iii, 
1-4.  How  these  facts  may  be  reconciled  with  the  sup- 
position that'  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Ephe- 
»iana  will  be  considered  afterwards;  at  present  the 
question  is.  How  do  they  favor  the  hypothesis  that 
this  was  a  circular  letter  ?  Now,  supposing  them  to 
be  unquestionable,  and  admitting  that  tbey  are  not  ir- 
reconcilable  with  this  hypothesis,  it  must  yet  appear 
to  all  that  they  go  very  little  way  towards  affording 
primanf  evidence  in  its  support.  It  is  not  one  which 
grows  naturally  out  of  these  facts,  or  is  suggested  hy 
them ;  it  is  plainly  of  foreign  birth,  and  suggested ybr 
them.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the^r«/  of 
tiieae  alleged  &cts  is  (to  say  the  least)  very  doubtful ; 
that  the  Kcond  is  made  to  serve  this  hypothesis  only 
by  means  of  another  as  doubtful  as  itself,  and  that, 
were  its  services  admitted,  it  would  prove  too  much, 
for  it  would  go  to  show  that,  to  the  Laodiceans,  the 
apostle  not  only  sent  a  peculiar  epistle,  mentioned 
CoL  !▼,  16,  but  gave  tbem  a  share  also  in  this  circultr 
epistle  written  some  time  after  their  own ;  and  that 
the  tkird  B.n6.fourih  are  both  either  partially  or  wholly 
questsooable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  hypothesis 
stands  upon  a  basis  which  is  little  better  than  none. 
(3.)  Had  the  epistle  been  addressed  to  a  particular  cir- 
cle of  churches,  some  designation  of  these  churches 
woald  have  been  given,  by  which  it  might  have  been 
known  what  churches  they  were  to  which  this  letter 
bdooged.  When  it  is  argued  that  this  must  be  a  circu- 
lar letter,  because  there  is  no  church  specified  to  which 
it  is  addressed,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  desig- 
naUon  of  a  particular  set  of  churches  is  as  necessary  for 
a  civcalar  epistle  as  the  designation  of  one  church  is  for 


an  epistle  ipecially  addressed  to  it.  If  we  mutt  leave 
out  the  words  iv  'E^o^  in  chup.  1, 1,  what  are  we  to 
put  in  their  place?  for  if  we  take  the  passage  as  it 
stands  without  them,  it  will  follow  that  the  epistle  was 
addressed  to  all  Christians  ever>'where,  which  is  more 
than  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  now  under  notice 
contend  for.  The  supposition  that  the  title  was  left 
blank  is  equally  gratuitous,  unreasonable,  and  unnec- 
essary. (4.)  In  chap,  vi,  21, 22,  Paul  mentions  that  he 
had  sent  to  those  for  whom  this  epistle  was  destined 
Tychicus,  who  should  make  known  to  them  all  things, 
that  they  mifcht  know  his  aflTairs,  and  that  he  might 
comfort  their  hearts.  From  this  it  appears  that  Tych- 
icus was  not  only  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  but  that  he 
was  personally  to  visit,  converse  with,  and  comfort 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  On  the  snppoFition 
that  this  was  a  circular  letter,  this  could  hardly  have 
been  practicable. 

8.  We  return,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  suspected  words  *'at  Ephesus,"  iv  'E^itr^. 
At  first  sight  the  doubts  against  tliem  seem  plausible ; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  these  (a)  the  preponderating 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c)  the 
universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient 
Church  (Mardon  standing  alone  in  his  assertion  that 
it  was  written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  tha 
EphenaMf(d}  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  any  satis- 
factory meaning  to  the  isolated  participle  (roTc  obaty  to 
thorn  that  are*—),  and  the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage 
in  the  apostle's  writings,  we  can  scarcely  feel  any  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which 
these  words  are  enclosed  in  the  2d  and  later  editions  of 
Tischendorf,  and  of  considering  them  an  integral  part 
of  the  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  supply  an  an- 
Arer  to,  or  an  explanation  of  the  internal  objections, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  free  from  objection  as  that  which  regards  the 
epistle  as  alto  designed  for  the  benefit  of  churches 
either  conterminous  to,  or  dependent  on  that  of  Epbe- 
sus. The  counter-arguments  of  Meyer,  though  ably 
urged,  are  not  convincing.  Nor  can  an  appeal  to  the 
silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient  Church  on  this  further 
destination  be  conceived  to  be  of  much  weight,  as  their 
references  are  to  the  usual  and  titular  designation  of 
the  epistle,  but  do  not  and  are  not  intended  to  afifect 
the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destination.  It 
is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  special  greetings 
here  omitted  might  have  been  separately  intrusted  to 
the  bearer  Tychicus,  possibly  himself  an  Ephesian,  and 
certainly  commissioned  by  the  apostle  (vi,  22)  to  inform 
the  Ephesians  of  his  state  and  circumstances. 

III.  Occasion  of  writing  this  Ejnsilt,  —  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  called  out  by  any  special  circum- 
stances, nor  even  to  have  involved  any  distinctly  pre- 
cautionary teaching  (compare  Schneckenburger,  Bei- 
trdge,  p.  135  sq.),  whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic 
theoeophy,  but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love 
which  the  apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Epbesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to  the 
Church  of  Colosse,  afibrded  him  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  exhortation. 
The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts  that  bad  per- 
vaded the  nearly  contemporaneous  epistle  to  the  Co- 
iossians, reiterates  many  of  the  same  practical  warn- 
ings and  exhortations,  bears  even  the  tinge  of  the 
same  diction,  but  at  the  same  time  enlarges  upon  such 
profound  mysteries  of  the  divine  counselo,  displays  so 
fully  the  origin  and  developments  of  the  Church  m  ChrisL, 
its  union,  communion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that 
this  majestic  epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  oth- 
erwise than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatorv 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children  of 
men.  To  the  Christians  at  Ephesns  dwelling  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing 
its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  its 
pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  epistle  to  ih»\ 
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Bijrstic  building  of  which  Christ  was  the  corner-9tofi«f 
the  apostles  the  foundations,  and  himself  and  his  fel- 
low-Christians portions  of  the  august  superstructure 
(ii,  ld-22)f  must  have  spoken  with  a  furce,  an  appro- 
priateness, and  a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that 
cannot  he  overestimated. 

IV.  Contents, — ^These  easily  admit  of  being  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal  (i-iii),  the 
second  hortatory  and  practical. 

1.  The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus,  and  rapidly  passes  into  a  sub- 
lime ascription  of  praise  to  God  the  Father,  who  has 
predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  sons,  blessed  and 
redeemed  us  in  Christ,  and  made  known  to  us  his  eter- 
nal purpose  of  uniting  all  in  him  (i,  8-14).  This  not 
unnaturally  evokes  a  prayer  from  the  apostle  that  his 
converts  may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God*s 
calling,  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  magnitude  of 
that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrection 
and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ — the  head  of  bis 
body,  the  Church  (i,  16-23).  Then,  with  a  more  im- 
mediate address  to  his  converts,  the  apostle  reminds 
them  how,  dead  as  they  bad  been  in  sin,  God  had 
quickened  them,  raised  them,  and  even  enthroned 
them  with  Christ ;  and  how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by 
works  (ii,  1-10).  They  were  to  remember,  too,  how 
they  had  once  been  alienated  and  yet  were  now 
brought  nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  how  he  was  their 
Peace,  how  by  him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access 
to  the  Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  corner-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ii,  11-22). 
On  tbis  account,  having  heard,  aa  they  must  have 
done,  how  to  the  apostle  was  revealed  the  profound 
mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile  world,  they  were 
not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (Hi,  1-18) :  nay,  he  prayed 
to  the  great  Father  of  all  to  give  them  inward  strength, 
to  teach  them  the  love  of  Christ,  and  fill  them  with  the 
fulness  of  God  (iii,  18-19).  The  prayer  is  concluded 
by  a  sublime  doxology  (iii,  20,  21),  which  serves  to 
usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion, 

2.  This  the  apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the  unit}' 
of  the  Spirit :  there  was  but  one  body,  one  Spirit,  one 
Ix>rd,  and  one  God  (iv,  1-C).  Elach,  too,  had  his  por- 
tion of  ^ace  from  God  (iv,  7-10),  who  had  appointed 
ministering  orders  in  the  Church,  until  all  come  to 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  grow  up  and  become  united 
with  the  living  Head,  even  Christ  (iv,  11-16).  Sure- 
ly, then,  they  were  to  walk  no  more  as  darkened,  feel- 
ingless  heathen ;  they  were  to  put  oflf  the  old  man,  and 
put  on  the  new  (iv,  17-24).  This,  too,  was  to  be  prac- 
tically evinced  in  their  outward  actions ;  they  were  to 
be  truthful,  honest,  pure,  and  forgiving;  they  were  to 
walk  in  love  (iv,  25-v,  2).  Fornication,  covetousness, 
and  impurity  were  not  even  to  be  named ;  they  were 
once  in  heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and 
must  reprove  the  deeds  of  the  past  (v,  8-14).  Thus 
were  they  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (v,  15-21).  Wives  were  to 
be  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  love  and 
cleave  to  their  wives  (v,  28-38);  children  were  to 
honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  up  holily  their 
children  (vi,  1-4) ;  servants  and  masters  were  to  per- 
form to  each  other  their  reciprocal  duties  (vi,  5-9). 
With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  themselves 
against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor  of  God  (vi, 
10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming  of  Ti-chicus  (vi, 
21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxology  (vi,  28,  24),  this  sub- 
lime  epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

V.  Date. — This  epistle  was  written  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  at 
about  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  A.D. 
57.  This  appears  from  the  following  circumstances : 
Timothy  was  not  yet  with  Paul  (i,  1) ;  Paul  was  then 
a  prisoner  (iii,  1 ;  iv,  1),  but  had  been  allowed  to 
preach  (vi,  20 ;  comp.  Acts  xxviii,  80,  31) ;  Tychicus 
(on  his  first  journey)  carried  this  epistle  (vi,  21 ;  comp. 


Coloss.  iv,  7,  8).  The  question  of  order  in  time  be- 
tween this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians  is  very 
difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole,  both  internal  and 
external  considerations  seem  somewhat  in  favor  of  the 
priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Comp.  Ne- 
ander,  Planting^  i,  329  (Bohn),  Schleiermacher,  Stud, «. 
KriJt.  for  1882,  p.  500,  and  Wieseler,  Ckronol,  p.  450  aq. 
— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Colossians  (Epis- 
tle to). 

VI.  CommiewUmes,  etc, — The  following  is  a  ftill  list 
of  separate  exegetical  helps  on  this  epistle,  the  mwe 
important  having  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed:  VScto- 
rinus,  In  ep.  ad  Ephes,  (in  Mai's  Script,  Vet,  III,  i, 
87) ;  Jerome,  Comthentarii  (in  Opp,  vii,  537 ;  also  in 
0pp.  Svppts.  xi,  995) ;  Chrysostom,  JIomiluB  (in  Opp, 
xi,  1;  Bibl.  Pair,  ix);  Claudius  Taurincnsis,  ErpO" 
sitio  (in  Mabillon,  Vet,  Anal.  91);  *Calvin,  Commen- 
tarii  (in  Opp, ;  also  tr.  into  English,  Lond.  1854, 8vo) ; 
also  Sermons  (tr.  by  Golding,  Lond.  1577,  4to);  Rid- 
ley, Commentary  (in  Richmond's  Fathers,  ii,  14) ;  Me- 
gander,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1534, 8vo) ;  Sarcer,  Adno- 
taiiones^hTckr.  1541, 8vo) ;  Major,  EnarraHo (Wittemb. 
1552,  8vo);  Nailant,  £narrationes  (Yen.  1554;  Lond. 
1570, 8vo) ;  Weller,  Commentarius  (Norimb.  1559, 8vo) ; 
Vellerus,  Enarrationes  (Norimb.  1559,  8vo);  Bucer, 
' Prcelectiones  (Basil.  1562,  fol.) ;  Musculus,  Commentarii 
(Basil.  1569,  fol.) ;  Heminge,  Commentary  (Lond.  1581« 
4to);  Binemann,  Eipositio  (Lond.  1581,  4to);  Anon., 
Exposition  (Lond.  1581,  4to) ;  Stewart,  CommesUarivt 
(Ingolst.  1593,  4to) ;  RoUock,  Commentarius  (Edinb. 
1590,  4to;  Gen.  1593,  8vo);  Zanchius,  Commeni€sna 
(NewsUd.  1594,  fol.);  Weinrich,  ExpUeatio  (Upe. 
1618,  4to) ;  £attus,  Commentarii  (Rost.  1620, 4to);  De 
Quiros,  Commentarius  (Hisp.  1622,  fol. ;  Lugd.  1628, 
4 to) ;  Meeleuhrer,  Commentarivs  (Norimb.  1628,  4to) ; 
Hanneken,  ExpUcaiio  (Ato,  Marp.  1631;  Lips.,  1718; 
Jen.  1781) ;  Tamovius,  Commenieuius  (Rost.  1636, 4to) ; 
Cocceius,  Commentarius  (in  Opp.  v);  Althofer,  Ani- 
madversiones  (AlL  1641,  4to);  Crocius,  Commentarius 
(Cassel,  1642,  8vo) ;  Bayne,  Commentary  (Lond.  1648, 
fol.);  Wandalin,  Paraphrams  (Slesw.  1650,  8vo); 
Boyd,  Pnelectiones  (fol.,  London,  1652;  Gen.  1660); 
Anon.,  Annotationes  (8vo,  Cambr.  1653;  Amst.'l703; 
also  in  Uie  Critici  Saeri) ;  Ferguson,  Erponiitm  (Edinb. 
1659,  8vo) ;  Crell,  Cimmuniarius  (in  Opp.  i,  4) ;  Lagus, 
Commeniatio  (Gryph.  1664, 4to);  Schmidt,  Paraphrasis 
(Arg.  1684,  1699,  4to);  Du  Bosc,  Sermons  (Fr.,  Rot- 
terd.  1699,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Goodwin,  Erposiiim  (Strasb. 
1699, 4to) ;  Spener,  Erklar.  (Hal.  1706, 1730,  4to) ;  Gcr- 
baden,  Geopetit  Door  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1707, 4to) ;  Pfefiinger, 
Dissertationes  (Arg.  1711,  8vo);  also,  De  visitations 
PauH  ap.  Ephesios  (Arg.  1721,  4to);  Roll,  Commenta- 
r/ns  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1715,  1731,  2  volii.  4to);  Hazevoet, 
Verklaar.  (L. B.  1718,4to) ;  *Dinant,Commffitorti (Rot- 
terd.  1721,  4to ;  also  in  Low  Dutch,  ib.,  1711,  1722, 
2  vols.  4to) ;  Van  Til,  Commentcaius  (Amsterd.  1726, 
4to);  Tend,  Erlaui.(n.\.  1727,  4to);  Zie^er,  Elnleit. 
(in  Henke's  Magaz,  iv,  225) ;  Crusius,  De  statu  Ephe^ 
sinorum  (Hafn.  1733, 4to) ;  Gude,  Erlevt,  (Laub.  1735, 
8vo);  also,  De  eecl.  Eph.  statu  (Lips.  1782,  8vo);  Ro- 
ynards,  Verklaar,  (Amst.  1785,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Van  Al- 
phen,  Specimen  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1742,  4to);  Hutb,  Ep,  ex 
Laod.  m  encyd,  ad  Eph.  (Erlang.  1751,  4to) ;  Justi, 
Br,  a,  Laod.  d,  Br,  an  d.  Eph,  (in  his  Verm.  AhhandU 
p.  81) ;  Pezold,  De  subUmitate  in  ep.  ad  Eph.  (Lip?. 
1771,  4to) ;  Sloldenhauer,  Uehers.  (Hamb.  1778,  8vo) ; 
Chandler,  Paraphrase  (London,  1777,  4to) ;  Schtttxe^ 
Commentarii  (8vo,  Lips.  1778, 1785);  Cramer,  ^vs^. 
(Hamb.  1782,  4to);  Esmarch,  Uebers.  (Alton.  1785, 
8vo);  Rrause,  Anmrrk.  (Frkf.  1789,  8vo);  Brinkman, 
Uebers.  (Hamb.  1713,  8vo);  Mttller,  ErklSr.  (Hdlb. 
1793,  4to);  Moms,  Acroases  (Lips.  1795,  8vo);  Hin- 
lein,  De  Irctorib.  ep.  ad  Ep.  (Erl.  1797,  4to);  Popp, 
Erklar,  (Roft.  1799, 4to) ;  Van  Bemmlcn,  Epp.  ad  ^fh. 
et  Cot.  collaia  (L.  B.  1803,  8vo);  Schneckenburger^ 
Aphnriemen  d,  Ur.  a.  d.  Eph.  (in  his  EinL  ins  N.  7*. 
No.  13);  Von  Flatt   Vorles,  (fiib.  1828,  8vo);  HoU* 
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UuHn,  ErHar.  (HaDirr.  1833,  8td)  ;  Simcw.,  lUuitra' 
ruo  (Lond.  1SS3,  4ui) ;  'Utlrr,  Commeiil,ir  (Berl.  IS34, 
«io);  'HBrlssB,  Camnnlar  (Bvd,  ErI,  ISWj  Sluttg, 
]S&)J:  *»Ucken,  ArjUiir.  (l.pz.  lHOi.  Svo);  Hattbier, 
A!r«at».  (Urkfaw.  1834,  8vo);  LOhUin,  Syna  ialer- 
pruCErl.  1833,evD)j  Paa»Ttnt,Aiul'ff.(baKl,lBS6, 
8vo);  LUncmuin,Ac(}i.a(I£pA.(iii/An/>a(Gutt.l842, 
8vo);  "He  Wette,  //on^.  (Lpi.  1843,  8™,  vol,  u); 
•Stier,  A  milrsawg  (Bell.  3848-  9,  2  vols,  in  8  pirts,  8vo ; 
ihridticd.  1859,  8vo) ;  Perceval,  LecluTU  (Load.  1846, 
limo):  M'Ghie,  Lrctunt  (Dublin,  1846,  2  toIi.  8vo): 
•BaamKirten-Crusia*,  Camnmlar  (JcnB,  ]84T,  Hsii); 
•Urytr,  (Wam/or  (GOtL  1853,  pt.  ii);  'Eidie.  Com- 
maUary  (Gliug.  18M,  8to)  ;  Bitping,  £rHJir.  (MUnat. 
18u,Hvo);  K&hler,iVei{^fli(KlBl,18S5,Svo);  Hodgs, 
Cammtnlary  (M.  Y.  1856,  8va) ;  'Turner,  CommttUarg 
(S.  Y.  1856,  8vo) :  •Ellicolt,  Ommfalary  (8vo,  I/ind. 
I>s55, 1839, 1864 ;  Andor.  1860) ;  NeuliDd,  A'«v  Catena 
(LMld.  1861,  8vo);  aergynien  (4),  ftcWM.  (Lond. 
1^1,  8vo);  PridbaiD,  Haiti  (Lond.  1862,  ISmo);  La- 
tbrup,  D,tcoKrKM  (Phil..  1864,  8vo);  Bleek,  r«-&»- 
^(lkrl.1865,  Svo).     See  Epibtles. 

I^b'eaiiB  ('EftiTDc,  according  to  one  legend  IVom 
tfHnc  the  pnnunon  given  ti]'  Hercnlta  to  Ihe  Ama- 
mu  Id  Bcttle  here),  an  illuatriDua  city  (Athrn.  viii, 
361)  in  the  dutrict  of  Ionia  (ffdXie  'lu.vinc  'ffi^vi- 
n-dn).  Stcph.  Byz.  s.  v.)i  on  the  wMlern  coaft  of  the 
ixniraula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor— not  (hat  thia 
Ktegraphical  term  waa  known  in  the  firtt  centory. 
The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  timpl}'  the  Roman  province 
which  embraced  the  westem  part  of  the  pcninBula. 
Of  thu  province  Epheaua  wag  Ihe  capital.  See  AstA 
MnroR. 

1.  Hutory.^lt  waa  one  of  Ihe  twelve  Ionian  dtiea 
in  Aaia  Minor  in  the  mythic  timea  (Herod,  i,  142),  and 
uid  to  h(ve  been  founded  by  the  Amazons,  but  in  Ut>" 
timci  inhabited  hy  the  Cariane  and  Leiegea  (Stnbo, 
xiv,  &in),  and  taken  poaaeaaion  of  by  the  lonlans  un- 
der A  ndroclu*,  the  BOO  ofCodrua  (Cramer,  Alia  Jfi- 
•or,  i,  363).  Befidea  the  name  by  nhich  it  ia  heat 
known,  it  Lore  rucceuively  tboee  of  ^iimoimi,  TVoiAra, 
Onygia,  and  PItlea.  Being  founded  by  Androclup, 
the  legitimate  ton  of  Codrus,  it  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  other  members  of  the  Ionian  confMeracy,  and 
waa  denominated  the  royal  city  of  Ionia.  The  climile 
asd  eonntry  wblch  the  colonials  from  Attica  had  se- 
lected as  llwir  fdtnre  abode  aurpaaaed,  according  to 
HcrodoCits  (i,  lity,  all  others  in  beauty  and  fertility; 
and,  had  Ihe  martial  spirit  of  the  lonians  corresponded 
to  (beir  natural  advantagea,  they  might  have  grown 
IdIo  a  powerfnl  independent  natinn.  The  aoftneaa, 
however,  of  the  climate,  and  the  ease  with  nliii  h  Ihe 
MosMrtea  of  life  contd  be  procured,  tranafoimed  the 
hanly  inhabitants  of  the  rugged  Attica  Inio  an  indo- 
lent and  ToluptDoaa  race;  hence  they  fell  Focceasive- 
Ir  under  the  power  of  the  Lydians  (U.C.  660)  and  the 
IVniaos  (B.C.  &57) ;  and,  thongh  the  revolt  of  His- 
ticna  and  Arialagona  against  the  Periian  power  was 
for  » time  aneceaafnl,  the  contest  at  lentth  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  latter  (Herod,  vl,  7-23).  The  defeat 
of  the  Pcniana  by  the  Greeks  gave  a  lemporarj-  lib- 
erty to  the  Ionian  cities;  but  the  battle  of  Mycale 
tranrferred  the  virtual  dominion  of  the  country  to 
Atbeni.  During  the  Peloponneaian  war  Ibey  paid 
tribute  indifferenllv  to  either  part)',  and  the  treaty  of 
Antalcidis  (B.C. 387)  once  more  restored  tbem  to  iheh- 
cld  mwttrt  the  Persians.  They  beheld  with  inditfer- 
ence  the  e;iploits  of  Alexander  and  the  disputes  of  his 
captaini,  and  resigned  themselves  without  a  struggle 
to  BuKiisive  eonqnerors,  Ephesus  waa  included  in 
the  dominioaa  of  Lvslmachns;  bal,  after  the  defeat 
of  Anliochiu  (B.C.  l'»n),  it  was  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  kings  of  Pergamum.  Tn  the  year  B.C.  129  Ihe 
Bomaaa  fmned  their  province  of  Afla.  The  fickle 
Epbeuana  took  part  with  Milbridates  against  the  Ro- 
mans, ind  mapaacred  the  pirriaon ;  they  had  resson 
to  Iw  gntefol  for  the  uniif<ua1  clemency  of  L.Comeliua 
III,— Q 


SdQb,  who  msrely  inflicted  haavy  finea  upon  the  ii;- 
hahitants.  Thenceforward  the  city  formed  pirt  of  the 
Roman  empire.  M'hile,  about  the  epoch  of  Ihe  intro- 
dnction  of  Christianity,  the  other  cities  of  Aaia  Uinor 
declined,  Epheaua  rose  more  and  more.  It  owed  ita 
prosperity  in  part  to  the  favor  of  ita  governors,  for 
Lyslmachua  named  the  city  Anlno£  in  honor  of  hla 
second  wife,  and  Attains  Pbiladelpbus  fumiahed  it 
with  eplendid  wharrea  and  docka;  in  part  to  the  favor- 
able poaltion  of  the  place,  which  natnrally  made  it  the 
emporium  of  Asia  on  thia  aids  the  Taurus  (Stnbo, 
xiv,  641,  CC3).  Under  the  Romans,  Ephesus  waa  the 
capital  not  only  of  Ionia,  but  of  the  entire  province 
of  Asia,  and  boro  the  honorable  title  of  Ihe  firH  oad 
greattilmetn/pnliir'/Aiia  (B6ckh, Corp.  Imcripl.Gnrc. 
2968-2992).  The  Uiabop  of  Epbeaua  in  later  timea 
waa  the  preaident  of  the  Asiatic  dioceses,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  patriarch  (Evagr.  1/iil.  Ee- 
del.  iii,  6).  Towards  the  end  of  the  llth  cenlurf 
Ephesus  experienced  the  rame  fate  as  Smyrna;  and, 
after  a  brief  occupation  by  the  Greeks,  it  surrendersd 
In  1S08  to  sultan  Sayaan,  who,  to  prevent  future  in- 
surTeclio^^  removed  most  of  the  Inhabilanta  to  Tyrl- 
eum,  where  they  were  mAaucrcd. 


2.  BSJieal  JVoft'cu.  —  That  Jews  vers  erUbliihed 
there  in  considerable  nnmbcrs  is  known  from  Joaepfaus 
(_Ani.  xiv,  ID,  11),  and  might  be  inferred  from  ita  mer- 

vi,  9.  In  harmony  with  the  ebatacler  of  Ephciua  aa  ■ 
place  of  concourse  and  commerce,  it  it  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  find  difcipleaof  John  the  Bapliat  explic- 
itly mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Act* 
iviii,  ib ;  xix,  S).  The  case  of  Apollos  (xviii,  24)  is 
an  exempUflcation  further  of  the  intercourse  between 
thia  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds  ef  Cbria- 
tian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus  Immediately 
after  the  great  Pentecost  (Acts  ii).  Whatever  pre- 
vious plans  Paul  may  bare  entertained  (xvi,  6),  hia 
first  vi^it  was  on  his  relam  from  the  second  misaion- 
ary  circuit  (xviii,  19-21),  and  hia  jtay  en  thut  occa- 
sion was  veri-  (hort ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  he 
found  any  Cfarislians  at  Ephesus,  but  he  left  there 
Aquila  and  PriFcilla  (ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  • 
later  period  (S  Tim.  iv,  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In 
Paul's  own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix,  8, 10 ; 
XX,  81),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage  of 
bia  third  cirenit,  and  during  which  he  labored,  first  in 
the  synagogue  (xix,  (■),  and  then  In  the  school  of  Ty- 
rannus  (ver.  9),  and  alto  in  private  houses  (xi,  20), 
and  during  which  be  wrote  the  First  Eplftle  to  the 
CoTlnthia^^  we  have  the  period  of  the  cbief  evangel- 
ization of  thia  shore  of  the  jEgiean.  The  direct  narra- 
livB  in  Acts  «ix  receivca  but  liltle  elucidation  from 
the  Epittle  to  the  Epheaiana,  which  waa  written  after 
several  years  ttom  Rome;  but  It  la  supplemented  in 
some  important  particulars  (especially  as  rc^iarda  Iha 
apostle's  personal  habits  of  seli^denial,  x\,  34)  by  tho 
sddrei<s  at  Miletna.  Thia  address  shows  that  the 
Church  at  EjAesus  waa  thoroughly  organized  under 
ila  pretlivters.  On  leaving  the  citv,  Ihe  apostle  Icfl 
Timothy'in  charge  of  the  Church  there  (1  1'im.  i,  3), 
a  poeition  which  he  seems  to  have  retained  fur  a  con- 
siderable period,  as  we  learn  thim  the  second  epistle 
addressed  lo  him.  See  TlHOTtlT.  Among  Paul'* 
other  companions,  two,  Trophimus  and  Tyehicna,  wara 
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natWes  of  Asia  (xx,  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2 
Tim.  iVf  12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi,  29),  na- 
tives of  Epiiesus.  In  the  same  connection  we  ought 
to  mention  Onesiphonis  (2  Tim.  i,  16-18)  and  his 
household  (iv,  19).  On  the  other  hand  must  be  no- 
ticed certain  specified  Ephesian  antagonists  of  the 
apostle,  the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix, 
14),  Hymeneeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i,  20;  2  Tim. 
iv,  14),  and  Pbygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i,  15). 
See  Paul.  Ephesus  is  also  closely  connected  with 
the  apostle  John,  not  only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i, 
11 ;  ii,  1)  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as 
given  by  Easebius  {Biti.  EccL  iii,  28,  etc.).  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  prevailed  extensively  in  an- 
cient times,  John  spent  many  years  in  Ephesus,  where 
he  employed  himself  most  diligently  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  whore  he  died  at  a  very  old  age,  and 
was  buried.  See  John  (the  Apostle).  Possibly 
his  Gospels  and  Epistles  were  written  here.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  likewise 
buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy.  Some  make  John 
bishop  of  the  Ephesian  communities,  while  others  as- 
cribe that  honor  to  Timothy.  In  the  book  of  Revela^ 
tion  (ii,  1)  a  favorable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  Chris- 
tian churches  at  Ephesus.  Ignatius  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  the  Church  of  this  place  (ry  ^rrXi/ffi  9 
ry  d^iofiaKapicrrtft,  ry  ovoy  iv  'E^iaip  rrjg  'A<riac* 
Hefele,  Pat.  Apostol,  p.  154),  which  held  a  conspicuous 
position  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  metropolis  of  the  churches  of  Uiis  part  of 
Asia. 

3.  LoeaiUm. — ^Ephesus  lay  on  the  iEgasan  coast,  near- 
ly opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  320  stadia  from  Smyr- 
na (Strabo,  xiv,  632).  The  ancient  town  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  northern  slope  of  Coressns 
(Herod,  i,  26),  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  inhabitants 
advanced  farther  into  the  plain,  and  thus  a  new  town 


sprang  up  around  the  temple  (Strabo,  xiv,  640).  All 
the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well  situated  for 
the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity  (Herod,  i,  142), 
and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus.  With  a  fertile  neigh- 
borhood (Strabo,  xiv,  637)  and  an  excellent  climate, 
it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic  with 
all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of  all  the  re- 
gions of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strabo,  xiv,  950) ;  its 
harbor  (named  Panormus),  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cay- 
ster,  was  elaborately  constructed,  though  alluvial  mat- 
ter caused  serious  hinderances  both  in  the  time  of  At- 
tains and  in  Paul's  own  time  (Tacitus,  Attn,  xvi,  23). 
The  apostle's  life  alone  furnishes  illustrations  of  ita 
mercantile  relations  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedo- 
nia on  the  N.,  and  Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of 
his  second  missionary  circuit,  he  sailed  across  from 
Corinth  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii,  19),  when  on  his  way 
to  Syria  (Acts  xviii,  21, 22) :  some  think  that  he  once 
made  the  same  short  voyage  over  the  ^gsan,  in  the 
opposite  direcUon,  at  a  later  period.  See  Corinthians, 
First  Ep.  to.  On  the  third  missionary  circuit,  be- 
sides the  notice  of  the  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Mace- 
donia (xix,  21 ;  XX,  1),  we  have  the  coast  voyage  on 
the  return  to  Syria  given  in  detail  (xx,  xxi),  and  the 
geographical  relations  of  this  city  with  the  islands 
and  neighboring  parts  of  the  coast  minutely  indicated 
(xx,  15-17).  To  these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim. 
i,  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  12, 20 ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  con- 
fidently whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were  by 
land  or  by  water.  See  likewise  Acts  xix,  27 ;  xx,  1. 
As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland  regions 
of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently  brought 
before  us  hi  the  apostle's  travels.  The  **  upper  coasts" 
(rd  dvu/TspiKd  fupij^  Acts  xix,  1),  through  which  he 
pasped  when  about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  city, 
were  the  Phrygian  table-lands  of  the  interior ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  district  that  on  a  previous 
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Plan  of  Ephesus  and  its  Environs. 

1.  GroT*  of  DbuiA;  i.  TmnpU  of  DUn»;  S.  Moiramcnt  of  Androclnt:  4.  City  Port;  S.  .Great  Gymmiilnm ;  6.  Agon  drllh;  T.  A|p>r»  ranalte;  8.  ^nmrn 

«tr«;  9.  Stftdiam;  10.  Odvon;  11.  CaiUa  of  Adriao;  Ii.  Moa^M  of  AiMalok:  IS.  Ajrcbod  aauoduct  acroM  tba  Tallay ;  14.  TonnalM  wuMducti  1&. 
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occuion  (Acti  xti,  G)  be  fontied  tha  tumnxufDl  proj- 
ect of  preiching  Uie  Goapel  in  the  district  of  Asia. 
Two  (Treat  roads  It  lexM.inttaB  Roman  times,  led  enet' 
trard  from  Epbesui ;  ddq  througfa  the  paues  of  Tmo- 
\as  to  Saidis  (Rev.  iii,  1),  and  tbence  to  GiUtia  and 
tbe  N.E..  tbe  atha  round  tbe  extremity  of  Pactyaa  to 
Uagneaia,  and  «>  up  tbe  Talley  of  tbe  Unnder  to  Ico- 
ninm,  wltEiice  the  commuiiicatiDn  «u  direct  to  the 
Eii|^tn  and  to  tbe  Syrian  Antiocfa.  There  seem 
CO  haT«  been  Sardian  and  Hagneaian  gatea  on  tbe  E. 
ride  of  Epbeiiu  (wtTupoadlng  to  the>«  roads  reipeet- 
irelj.  There  were  aleo  coasC-roadi  leading  north- 
nards  to  Smyrna,  and  aouthwards  to  Miletus.  By 
tbe  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Epfaesian  eld- 
ers travelled  when  mmnwned  to  meet  Paul  St  the  lat- 
ter city  (Acts  XI,  IT,  18).  Part  of  tbe  pavement  of 
tbe  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  by  travellers  under 
tbe  clitb  of  Gallesns.  (Sae  Leake's  Aaa  Miimr,  and 
Mi?) 

Among  the  more  marked  phjiical  features  of  the 
peninsnla  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and  Mean- 
der, which  flow  from  ■  remote  part  of  the  interior  west- 
vard  to  tbe  Archipelago,  Smyrna  (Itev.  ii,  8)  being 
Dear  tfaa  mouth  of  one,  and  Miletus  (Arts  xx,  17)  of 
the  other.  Between  the  valleys  drained  by  these  two 
tirera  ia  the  shorter  stream  and  smaller  basin  of  tbe 
Csvster,  called  hv  tbe  Turks  Kntochnk-Mendere,  or 
tbe'  little  Maiande'r.  Its  upper  level  (often  called  the 
CaystriaR  meadows)  was  cltaed  to  the  westward  by 
the  gnrge  between  Gallesns  end  Pactyar,  the  latter  of 
tbcee  monDtains  being  a  prolongation  of  the  ranga  of 
MeaMtgia,  which  bonods  Uie  valley  of  tbe  Meander  on 
tbe  notb,  the  fbrmer  more  remotely  connected  with 
(he  range  of  Tmolns,  which  bounds  the  valley  of  tbe 
Hinniu  on  the  south.  Bej'ond  the  trorge  and  toitards 
the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  Into  an  alluvial  flat 
(Herod,  ii,  10),  with  hills  rising  abruptly  from  it.  The 
^ain  is  now  about  6  miles  in  breadth,  but  formerly  it 
■UDt  have  been  smaller,  and  some  of  the  bills  were 
oece  probably  islands.  Here  Epheaus  stood,  partly  on 
the  level  gronnd  and  partly  on  the  hills. 

Of  tbe  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  tbe  city 
vii  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and  Co- 
leana,  tbe  latter  on  tbe  S.  of  the  plain,  and  being,  in 
fact,  almoet  a  continoadou  of  Paclyas,  the  former  be- 
ing in  front  of  Coressus  and  near  it,  though  separated 
by  a  itrp  and  deflaita  vnlley.     Fuitlier  to  the  N.E.  is 
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the  theatre  at  Cssarea  that  Agrlppa  I 
celved  his  death-stroke  (Acts  xil,  2S),  and  in  Greek 
cities  tbia  was  often  the  place  for  large  assemblia 
(Tacitus,  Bui.  ii,  RO;  Val.  Max.  ii,  !).  We  even  find 
coUBpicoouB  mention  made  of  one  of  the  moat  Impor- 
tant municipal  officers  of  Epbeeua,  tbe  "town-clerk" 
(q.  V.)  {ypo ftfianviX  or  keeper  of  tbe  records,  whom 
we  know  from  other  aourcei  to  have  been  a  perFou  of 
great  infiaence  and  responsllnlity.  It  is  rrmiirkablfl 
how  all  these  political  and  religioua  characteristica  of 
Epheaua,  which  appear  in  the  aacred  narratire,  are  il- 
lustrated by  inscriptions  and  coins.  An  Apxtiuv,  or 
atate-piper  ofllce,  ia  mentioned  on  an  Inscription  in 
Chjabull.  The  ypafifianirs  frequently  appears ;  so 
also  the  'Aoiiipx'"  'nd  avDivaTOi.  Sometimes  these 
words  are  combined  in  tbe  same  inscription ;  see,  for 
insUnce,  Bflckh,  Corp.  Iwr.  S99B,  29B4,  2996.  The 
Uter  coins  ofEpheeus  are  full  of  allueions  to  the  WDh 
ship  of  Diana  in  various  aapecta.  The  word  vfwr6pot 
(warden,  A.V.  "worshipper")  Is  of  frequent  occni- 
renee.  That  which  ia  given  last  below  faal  also  the 
word  Ay^viraTOi  (proconeul,  A.V."depnty");  It  ex. 
hibita  an  ima^  of  the  temple,  and,  lieariDg  aa  it  does 
tho  name  and  head  of  Nero,  it  must  bave  been  alruck 
about  tbe  time  of  Panra  stay  in  Ephesos.  The  one 
immediately  preceding  it  bears  the  name  (Cusinins) 
of  the  acting  ffoiipaTivi  ("  town-clerk")  at  tbe  time. 
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d  by  Procopiua  (fle  .£dif.  v.  i) 
which  a  cborch  dedicated  to  the  apnstle  John  was 
baill;  and  its  present  name  Agntaluk  is  absurdly 
tbou^t  to  bave  reference  to  him,  and  to  1m  a  corrup- 
tioo  of  hb  traditionary  title  d  uyia;  010X070;.  (See 
generallv  Cellarii  ffotil.  ii,  BO.) 

i.  GatKmmeiU—lt  la  well  known  that  Asia  was  a 
proconsular  province;  and  in  harmony  with  this  fact 
■e  And  {ffocoiuulB  (ii»*uxnroi,  A.  V,  "deputieB")  spe- 
eialty  mentioned  (Acts  six,  88).  Mor  ia  It  Deceaaary 
to  inqDire  here  whether  tb*  plura]  in  this  passage  ia 
generic,  or  whether  the  governor*  of  other  provinces 
■wot  pnsBut  in  Epheaua  at  tbe  time.  Again,  we  learn 
ham  Knv  (v,  31)  that  Kpbeena  was  an  assiss-town 
(/nn  or'ammftu)  1  and  in  tbe  N.-T.  narrative  (Acts 
xis,  38)  we  And  the  court-days  alluded  to  aa  actually 
bdng  held  (liyopoiDi  Jyovroi,  A.  V.  "  the  law  Is  open") 
during  the  uproar ;  though  pertiaps  it  is  not  absolutely 
Decesaaiy  to  give  tbe  expression  this  exact  reference  as 
to  time  (see  Wordsworth  in  loc,)-  Epbesns  Itself  was 
•  "  in*  city,"  and  had  Its  own  assemblies  and  Its  own 
■sagistnUes,  Tbe  aenata  (yipouain,  or  fiouXii)  ia  men- 
tSonod  Bat  only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephua  {AfU.  xiv, 
10,  tt;  ivi,  e,4  and  7);  and  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
twfors us,  speaks  nf  the  o;i)iac  (ver.  80,  BS,  A.V.  "the 

lAjKifl.Ter.  39,  A.V.  "a  lawful  assembly").  That 
tbe  lamultoaty  meeting  which  waa  gathered  on  the 
ocaaea  at  qneatian  should  take  place  In  tbe  theatre 
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(1  Cor.  xvi,  8),  and  Demetrius  might  well 
ly  seaaitiva  if  he  fbuacl  his  trade  failing  *t  the  time  or 
(jreBteat  conconne.  However  this  may  be,  the  Aai- 
arcba  ('A(Tiap;(ai,  A,  V.  "  chiefs  of  Asia")  were  pros- 
eat  (Acts  xiH,  31).  Tlieie  were  officera  ajipoinCed, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ndi]es  at  Rome,  to  preside 
OTer  the  ({unes  which  were  held  in  dilFerenC  parts  of 
the  pioTlHce  of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their 
CoiatareAj,  Lyciardi,  etc.  Various  cities  would  re- 
quire the  presence  of  these  oSicers  in  tuni.  In  the 
account  of  Polycarp's  martj-rdom  at  Smyrna  (Hcfele, 
Pai.  Apott.  p.  '286)  an  important  part  is  played  by  the 
Asiarcb  Philip.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence which  Paul  hud  Kajned  at  Eplieaus  that  the  aai- 
arehs  took  his  side  in  the  disturbance.  See  Dr. Words- 
worth's note  on  Acts  jiin,  31.      C'omp.  Asiakch. 

6.  Religion. — Conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the  harbor 
of  Ephesus  was  the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis, 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city.  She  was  worsliipped 
under  the  name  o(  .Irieinu.  There  was  more  than  one 
divinity  which  went  by  the  name  of  Artemis,  as  the 
Arcadian  Artemis,  the  tautian  Artemis,  as  well  as  the 
Ephesian  Artemis.  (See  DougtKi  Aaaiecl.  ii,  SI ; 
UUnter,  Reliy.  d.  Karlias.  p.  6X)  Her  worship  in  this 
instance  - .  .    >  ,  .     .   .  ■  ... 
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inine  strength,  esse,  and  grace,  and  whose  delights 
were  in  the  pursuits  of  the  cbase.     See  Diana. 

Around  the  imase  of  the  goddess  was  erected,  ac- 
cording to  CallimachuB  {Hgrnn.  in  Dion.  Z4B\  her  large 
and  splendid  temple.  This  bnilding  was  raised  (about 
B.C.  500)  on  immense  substrucdons,  in  consequence 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier 
temple,  which  had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war, 
was  burnt  down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the 
Great  was  bom  (B.C.  356),  by  an  obscure  person  of 
the  name  of  Eratostratue,  who  thus  soojrht  to  trsnsmit 
his  name  to  posterity  (Strabo,  xiv,  (i40;  Plutarch, 
Alfx.  3 ;  Solin,  43 ;  Cicero,  Dt  Nat.  DfOr.  ii,  27)  ;  and, 
as  it  seemed  somewhat  unaccountable  that  the  goddess 
should  permit  a  place  which  redounded  so  much  to 
ber  honor  to  be  thus  recklessly  destroyed.  It  was  given 
out  that  Diana  was  so  engaged  with  Olympias  in  aid- 
no  time  nor  thought  fur  any  other  concern.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  Alexander  made  an  offer  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  provided  he  were  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  the  front,  which  the  Ephesians  refoMd.  Aided, 
however,  by  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  thsy  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  still  more  magnificent  temple,  which  the 
ancients  have  lavishly  praised  and  placed  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  took  two  hundred  snd 
twenty  years  to  complete.     Pliny  (//«(.  Ifat.  i 
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to  have  been  an  onject  oi  revorenoe  irom  tne  earnest 
times  (Pliny,  xvi,  79).     The  material  of  which  it  was 
composed  is  duiputed,  whether  ebony,  cedar,  or  other- 
wise (sea  Spanheim,  ad  Caliim.  Diaa.  ver.  239).     Sho 
was  represented  as  many-bra  asted  (7ro\iV''(""nc.  ""'1- 
timaraia.  Bee   Gronovii  T^aur.  vii ;    Zom,  fiSiUdh. 
AnHq.  i,  V99   sq.;    Creuzer,  Ssmboi.  ii,  176  sq.),  al- 
though diSbrent  explanations  are  given  of  her  tigure 
in  this  respect.    The  following  is  the  description  given 
by  Mr.  Falkener  {EjAaia.  p.  230,  ?91)  of  an  antique 
■tatoe  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  now  in  the  Naples  Mu- 
seum: "The  circle  round  her 
head  denotes  the  nimbus  of 
ber  glory  ;  the  grilBns  inside 
of  which  expre.s  its  brillian- 
In  her  breast  are 


feetinlengtb,220brosd,and  supported  by  I27c 
ouch  of  whieh  bad  been  contributed  liy  tame  prince, 
and  were  CO  feet  high  ;  3G  of  them  were  richly  carved. 
Chersiphron,  the  architect,  presided  over  the  under- 
taking, and,  being  ready  tu  Isy  violent  Itands  on  him- 

Fbo  s  ppeared  t4i  him 
bat  she  berselr  bad 
ight  him  to  dcepair. 
The  aiur  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  The  famous 
sculptor  Scopas  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  chiselled  one 
of  the  columns.    Apelles,  a  native  of  the  citj',  conUiU 
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of  the  zodiac 


her  power,  and  ber  hands  i 
ore  stretched  oat  to  show  I 
that  sho  is  ready  to  receive  . 


the  rest  of  the  rtjtuo  is  of  al- 
abaster, to  denote  the  ever- 
varying  light  Dnd  shade  of 
the  moon's  Hgura.  .  .  .  Like 
Ancbnt  WW.  ntaiio     of  '"'"'•  **  *"*  crowned  with 
"Diana  of  Sie"phe.™n»'''  turrets,  to  denote  her  domin- | 
inn  over  terrestrial  objects."  [ 
It  will  bs  seen,  from  the  figure  given,  that  this  last 
dil^red  materially  IVom  the  Diana,  sister  of  Apolln, 
whose  attributes  are  the  bow,  the  quiver,  the  girt-up 
nibe,and  the  bound;  whose  person  is  a  model  of  fem- 
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ited  a  splendid  pictQTe  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
rights  of  sanctaary,  to  the  extent  of  a  stadium  in  all 
directions  round  the  temple,  were  also  conceded,  which, 
in  oonaequence  of  abuae,  the  emperor  Tiberius  abolish- 
ed. The  temple  was  built  of  cedar,  cypress,  white 
marble,  and  even  gold,  with  which  it  glittered  (Spanb. 
Obaarat.  in  Hymn,  m  Dion,  353).  Costly  and  mag- 
nificent ofierings  of  various  kinds  were  made  to  the 
fcoddess  and  treasured  in  the  temple,  such  as  paintings, 
statues,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  almoet  exceeded  com- 
potation.  The  fame  of  the  temple,  of  the  goddess,  and 
of  the  city  itself,  was  spread  not  only  through  Asia,  but 
the  world,  a  celebrity  which  was  enhanced  and  diffused 
the  mcore  readily  because  sacred  games  were  practised 
there,  which  called  competitors  and  spectators  from  ev- 
ery country.  In  style,  too,  this  famous  structure  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitruv.  iv,  1),  since  it 
wss  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was  perfect- 
ed. The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was  a  prov- 
erb throughout  the  civilized  world  (Philo  Byz.  Sped, 
Mvmd.  7).  All  these  circumstances  give  increased 
force  to  the  architectural  allegory  jn  the  great  epistle 
which  Paul  wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii,  9-17),  to  the 
passages  where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Epbesus  (Ephes.  ii,  19-22 ;  1  Tim. 
iii,  15;  vi,  19;  2  Tim.  ii,  19,  20),  and  to  the  words 
spoiun  to  the  Ephesian  elden  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx, 
32).  The  temple  was  frequently  used  for  the  safe 
custody  of  treasure.  Of  more  questionable  character 
was  the  privilege  which,  in  common  with  some  other 
Greek  temples,  it  enjoyed  of  an  asylum,  within  the 
limits  of  which  criminals  were  safe  from  arrest  (Stra- 
bo.  xir,  611 ;  Plutarch,  De  cere  al.  c.  3 ;  Apollon.  Eph, 
epti.  65).  By  Alexander  this  asylum  was  extended 
to  a  stadium,  and  by  Mithridatcs  somewhat  further ; 
Hark  Antony  nearly  doubled  the  distance;  but  the 
abuses  hence  arising  became  so  mischievous,  that  Au- 
gustus was  compelled  to  abolish  the  privilege,  or  at 
least  restrict  it  to  its  ancient  boundary.  Among  his 
other  enormities,  Kero  is  said  to  have  despoiled  the 
temple  of  Diana  of  much  of  its  treasure.  It  continued 
to  conciliate  no  small  portion  of  respect  till  it  was 
finally  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 
(See  Hirt,  Der  Tempel  dtr  Diana  zu  Ephtsut^  Berlin, 
1809.) 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at  Epbe- 
sus in  the  case  of  Paul  (Acts  xix,  28-41)  are  mention- 
ed in  the  articles  Diaxa  and  Paul  ;  but  the  following 
details  must  be  added.  In  consequence  of  this  devo- 
tion, the  city  of  Epbesus  was  called  i/cd/jcupoc  (ver.  35) 
or  *-*■  warden*'  of  Diana  (see  Van  Dale,  Dissert,  p.  809 ; 
Wolf  and  Kninul,  in  loc.).  This  was  a  recognised  ti- 
tle applied  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  communities.  In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the  term 
is  abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  inscriptions. 
Its  neocaraU  was,  in  fiict,  as  the  *^  town-clerk*'  said, 
proverbial.  Another  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of 
Diana^s  worship  at  Ephesus  was  that  a  large  manu- 
£Ktory  grew  up  there  of  portable  shrines  (vaoi,  ver. 
2i,  the  dt^Spvfiara  of  Dionys.  Halicam.  ii,  2,  and  oth- 
er writers),  which  strengen  purchased,  and  devotees 
carried  with  them  on  journeys  or  set  up  in  their 
houses.  Of  the  manufacturen  engaged  in  this  busi- 
nesii,  perhaps  Alexander  the  ^*  coppersmith"  (u  ;^aX- 
c&c<  3  Tim.  iv,  14)  was  one.  The  case  of  Demetrius 
the  **  sllrersmitb"  (opyvpoiroioc  in  the  Acts)  is  ex- 
plicit. He  was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  he  saw 
the  Gospel,  under  the  preaching  of  Paul,  gaining 
ground  upon  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  he  spread 
a  panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
Ttxpirai  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  tpydrai  (v.  25) 
or  oommon  workmen,  if  this  is  the  distinction  between 
them.  (See  Schmid,  Templa  DemetrU  argentei^  Jena, 
1695;  Wilisch,  Nat^ia  vcU,  Lips.  1716.)     See  Deme- 

TBICS. 

G.  Magical  A  rts. — Among  the  distinguished  natives 
flf  Ephesus  in  the  ancient  world  may  be  mentioned 


Apelles  and  Parrhasius,  rivals  in  the  art  of  paintinft 
Heraclitus,  the  man-hating  philosopher,  Hipponax,  a 
satirical  poet,  Artemidorus,  who  wrote  a  history  and 
description  of  the  earth.    The  claims  of  Ephesus,  how- 
ever, to  the  praise  of  originality  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  liberal  arts  are  but  inconsiderable,  and  it  must  be 
content  with  the  dubious  reputation  of  having  excelled 
in  the  refinements  of  a  voluptuous  and  artificial  civil- 
I  ization.     With  culture  of  this  kind,  a  practical  belief 
in  and  a  constant  use  of  those  arts  which  pretend  to 
lay  open  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  arm  the  hand  of 
'  man  with  supernatural  powen,  have  generally  been 
I  found  conjoined.     Accordingly,  the  Ephesian  multi- 
tude were  addicted  to  sorcery ;  indeed,  in  the  age  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  adepts  in  the  occult  sciences 
were  numerous :  they  travelled  from  country  to  coun- 
try', and  were  found  in  great  numben  in  Asia,  deceiv- 
ing the  credulous  multitude  and  profiting  by  tlieir  ex- 
pectations.    They  were  sometimes  Jews,  who  referred 
their  skill  and  even  their  forms  of  proceeding  to  Sol- 
i  omon,  who  is  still  regarded  in  the  East  as  head  or 
prince  of  magicians  (Josephus,  A  nt.  viii,  2, 5 ;  Acts  viii, 
9 ;  xiii,  6, 8).    In  Asia  Minor  P!)phe8us  had  a  high  rep- 
utation for  magical  arts  (Ortlob,  De  Ephes.  Libris  com- 
busiis.  Lips.  1708).    This  also  comes  conspicuously  into 
view  in  Luke's  narrative  (Acts  xix,  11-20).     The  pe- 
culiar character  of  Paul's  miracles  (Svvafuic  ov  rac 
rvxovtracy  ver.  11)  would  seem  to  have  been  intended 
as  antagonistic  to  the  prevalent  superstition.     The 
books  mentioned  as  being  burned  by  their  possessore 
in  consequence  of  his  teaching  were  doubtless  books 
of  magic.     How  extensively  they  were  in  use  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  '*the  price  of  them"  was 
"  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver"  (more  than  $30,000). 
Very  celebrated  were  the  Ephesian  lettera  (E^ioia 
ypafifiara)^  which  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  mag- 
ical formula  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  designed 
to  be  fixed  as  amulets  on  dificrent  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  hands  and  the  head  (Plut.  Sym,  vii ;  Lake- 
!  macher,  Obs,  Philol.  ii,  126;  Deyling,  Observ.  iii,  855). 
[  Erasmus  {Adag.  Cent,  ii,  578)  says  that  they  were  cer- 
tain signs  or  marks  which  rendered  their  possessor  vic- 
torious in  everything.     Eustathius  (ac^Hom.  Odgs,  x, 
694)  states  an  opinion  that  Croesus,  when  on  his  funer- 
al pile,  was  very  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  them ; 
and  that  when  a  Milesian  and  an  Ephesian  were  wrest- 
ling in  the  Olympic  games,  the  former  could  gain  no 
advantage,  as  the  latter  had  Ephesian  lettera  bound 
round  his  heel ;  but,  these  being  discovered  and  re- 
moved, he  lost  his  superiority,  and  was  thrown  thirty 
times.     The  faith  in  these  mystic  syllables  continued, 
more  or  less,  till  the  sixth  century  (see  the  Life  of  Al- 
exander of  Tralles,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s. 
v.).     We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  wero 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errora  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and  indica- 
ted in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  more  distinct^ 
ly  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy.     Sec  Curious  Arts. 

7.  Modem  Iiemrnns.—The  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie  two 
short  days'  journey  from  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  from 
which  towards  the  south-east  the  traveller  passes  the 
pretty  village  of  Sedekny ;  and  two  houn  and  a  half 
onwards  he  comes  to  the  mined  village  of  Danizzi,  on 
a  wide,  solitary,  uncultivated  plain,  beyond  which  sev- 
eral burial-grounds  may  be  observed ;  near  one  of 
these,  on  an  eminence,  are  the  supposed  ruins  of  Ephe- 
sus, consisting  of  shattered  walls,  in  which  some  pil- 
lars, architraves,  and  fragments  of  marble  have  been 
built.  The  soil  of  the  plain  appeara  rich.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  a  rank,  bumt-up  vegetation,  and  is  every- 
where deserted  and  solitary,  though  bordered  by  pic- 
turesque mountains.  A  few  corn-fields  are  scattered 
along  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  marked  by 
some  large  masses  of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls. 
Towards  the  sea  extends  the  ancient  port,  a  pestilen- 
tial marsh.    Along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  over 
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Ihe  plain  are  scattered  fragments  of  masonir  and  de- 
tached ruins,  but  nothing  can  now  be  fixed  upon  as 
the  great  temple  of  Diana.  There  are  some  broken 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  white 
marble :  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  theatre,  consisting 
of  some  circular  seats  and  numerous  arches,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  in  which  Paul  was  preaching  when  in- 
terrupted by  shouts  of  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians."  The  ruins  of  this  theatre  present  a  wreck  of 
immense  grandeur,  and  the  original  must  have  l^ecn 
of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  dimensions.  Its  form 
alone  can  now  be  spoken  of,  for  every  seat  is  removed, 
and  the  proscenium  is  a  hill  of  ruins.  A  splendid  cir- 
cus (Fellows's  ReportSj  p.  275)  or  stadium  remains  toler- 
ably entire,  and  there  are  numerous  piles  of  buildings, 
seen  alike  at  Pergamus  and  Troy  as  well  as  here,  by 
some  called  gymnasia,  by  others  temples ;  by  others 
again,  with  more  propriety,  palaces.  They  all  came 
with  the  Roman  conquest.  No  one  but  a  Roman  em- 
peror could  have  conceived  such  structures.  In  Italy 
they  have  parallels  in  Adrian's  villa  near  Tivoli,  and 
perhaps  in  the  pile  upon  the  Palatine.  Many  other 
walls  remain  to  show  the  extent  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city,  but  no  inscription  or  ornament  is  to  bo  found, 
cities  having  been  built  out  of  this  quarry  of  worked 
marble.  The  ruins  of  the  adjoining  town,  which  arose 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  are  entirely  composed 
of  materials  from  Ephesus.  There  are  a  few  huts 
within  these  ruins  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ephe- 
sus), which  still  retain  the  name  of  the  parent  cit}', 
A$alult—a,  Turkish  word,  which  is  associated  with  the 
same  idea  as  Ephesus,  meaning  the  City  of  the  Moon 
(Fellows).  A  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  is  thought 
to  have  stood  near,  if  not  on  the  site  of  the  present 
mosque.  Arunturll  (^Discoveriegy  ii,  253)  conjectures 
that  the  gate,  called  the  Gate  of  Persecution,  and  large 
masses  of  brick  wall  which  lie  beyond  it,  are  parts  of 
this  celebrated  church,  which  was  fortified  during  the 
great  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  tomb  of  St.  John  was 
in  or  under  his  church,  and  the  Greeks  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  sacred  dust  arising  every  year,  on  his  festival, 
from  the  tomb,  possessed  of  miraculous  virtues :  this 
dust  they  term  manna.  Not  far  fl-om  the  tomb  of 
St.  John  was  that  of  Timothy.  The  tomb  of  Mary 
and  the  seven  iraiSia  (bcygy  as  the  Synaxaria  calls  the 
Seven  Sleepers)  are  found  in  an  adjoining  hill.  At 
the  back  of  the  mosque,  on  the  hill,  is  the  sunk  ground- 
plan  of  a  small  church,  still  much  venerated  by  the 
Greeks.  The  sites  of  two  others  are  shown  at  Asal6k. 
There  is  also  a  building,  called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul, 
constructed  of  large  stones  without  cement.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  but  it  probably  stood 
where  certain  large  masses  remain  on  the  low  ground, 
full  in  view  of  the  theatre.  The  disappearance  of  the 
temple  may  easily  be  accounted  for»  partly  by  the 
rising  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  the  incessant  use  of 
its  materials  for  mediieval  buildings.  Some  of  its  col- 
umns are  said  to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
and  even  in  the  cathedrals  of  Italv. 

Though  Ephesus  presents  few  traces  of  human  life, 
and  little  but  scattered  and  mutilated  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  yet  the  environs,  diversified  as  they 
are  with  hill  and  dale,  and  not  scantily  supplied  with 
wood  and  water,  present  many  features  of  great  beau- 
ty. Arundell  (ii,  244)  enumerates  a  great  variety  of 
trees,  which  he  saw  in  the  neighborhood,  among  which 
may  be  specified  groves  of  myrtle  near  Ephesus.  He 
also  found  heath  in  abundance,  of  two  varieties,  and 
saw  there  the  common  fern,  which  he  met  with  in  no 
other  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Dr.  Chandler  (p.  150,  4to) 
gives  a  striking  description  of  Ephesus,  as  he  found  it 
on  his  visit  in  1764 :  ''  Its  population  consisted  of  a  few 
Greek  peasants,  living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  de- 
pendence, and  insensibility,  the  representatives  of  an 
illustrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their 
greatness — some  the  substructure  of  the  glorious  edi- 
fices which  they  raised ;  some  beneath  the  vaults  of 


the  stadium,  once  the  crowded  scene  of  their  diven* 
sions ;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  sepul- 
chres which  received  their  ashes.  Such  are  the  pres- 
ent citizens  of  Ephesus,  and  such  is  the  condition  to 
which  that  renowned  city  has  been  reduced.  It  was 
a  ruinous  place  when  the  emperor  Justinian  filled  Con- 
stantinople with  its  statues,  and  raised  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  on  its  columns.  Its  streets  are  obscured 
and  overgrown.  A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for 
shelter  ftam  the  sun  at  noon,  and  a  noisy  flight  of 
crows  fh>m  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its  silence. 
We  heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre 
and  of  the  stadium.  The  pomp  of  its  heathen  wonhip 
is  no  longer  remembered ;  and  Christianity,  which  was 
then  nuned  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by  general  coun- 
cils, barely  lingers  on,  in  an  exitttence  hardly  visible." 
However  much  the  Church  at  Ephesus  may  (Rev.  ii, 
2),  in  its  earliest  days,  have  merited  praise  for  its 
**  works,  labor,  and  patience,"  yet  it  appeara  soon  to 
have  "  left  its  firat  love,"  and  to  have  received  in  vain 
the  admonition^-**  Remember,  therefore,  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  aqd  repent  and  do  the  first  works ;  or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove 
thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent.*' 
If  any  repentance  was  produced  by  this  solemn  warn- 
ing, its  effects  were  not  durable,  and  the  place  has  long 
since  offered  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  divine  threatenings,  as  well  as  a 
melancholy  subject  for  thought  to  the  contemplative 
Christian.  Its  fate  is  that  of  the  once  -  flourishing 
seven  churches  of  Asia :  its  fate  is  that  of  the  entire 
country' — ^a  garden  has  become  a  desert.  Busy  cen- 
tres of  civilization,  spots  where  the  refinements  and 
delights  of  the  age  were  collected,  are  now  a  prey  to 
silence,  destruction,  and  death.  Consecrated  first  of 
all  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Chris- 
tian temples  almost  rivalling  the  pagan  in  splendor, 
wherein  the  image  of  the  great  Diana  lay  prostrate  be- 
fore the  cross;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  centuries, 
Jesus  gave  place  to  Mohammed,  and  the  crescent  glit- 
tered on  the  dome  of  the  recently  Chriftian  church. 
A  few  more  scores  of  years,  and  Ephesus  had  neither 
temple,  cross,  crescent,  nor  city,  but  was  **a  desolation, 
a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness."  Even  the  sea  has  re- 
tired from  the  scene  of  devastation,  and  a  pestilential 
morass,  covered  with  mud  and  rushes,  has  succeeded 
to  the  waters  which  brought  up  ships  laden  with  mer- 
chandise from  every  part  of  the  known  world.  (See 
Herod,  i,  2C ;  ii,  148 ;  Livy,  i,  45 ;  Pausanias,  vii,  2,  4 ; 
Philo  By z.  de  7  Orb.  Afirac. ;  Creuzer,  SymboL  ii,  18 ; 
Hassel,  Erdluchr.  ii,  132.) — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  ▼. ; 
Fairlmim,  s.  v. 

7.  Literature. — The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been 
visited  and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the 
last  2G0  yean,  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  copi- 
ous, have  been  given  b}'  Pococke,  Toumefort,  Spon 
and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poojoulat,  Prokesch,  Beaujonr, 
Schuliert,  Arundell  {Seren  Churehet,  Lond.  1828,  p.  26), 
Felloi7s  (^Ana  Minor ,  Lond.  1839,  p.  274),  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  fullest  accounts  are,  among  tlie  older  trav- 
ellers, in  Chandler  {Travels^  Oxford,  1775,  p.  131),  and 
among  the  more  recent,  in  Hamilton  (^Researches,  Lond. 
1842,  ii,  22).  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second  -vol- 
ume of  the  Ionian  Aniiqtdties^  published  by  the  Dilet> 
taiiti  Society.  Leake,  in  his  Asia  Minor  (Lond.  1824, 
p.  258,  846),  has  a  discussion  on  the  dimenfions  antl 
style  of  the  temple.  In  Kiepert*s  Hellas  is  a  ni^p, 
more  or  less  conjectural,  the  substance  of  which  will 
1)0  found  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v.  Ephesus. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  work  is  Falkener's  Kpke^ 
sus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  (London,  1862, 8vo).  A 
railway  now  renders  Ephesus  accessible  f^om  Sm3TTia 
(Presscni»6,  Land  of  Gospel,  p.  215).  To  the  works 
above  referred  to  must  be  added  Perry,  De  rebus  Ephe- 
siorum  (Gdtt.  1837),  a  slight  sketch ;'  Guhl,  Ephesiaca 
(Berl.  1843),  a  very  elaborate  work,  although  bis  plana 
are  mostly  fh>m  Kiepert;  Hemsea's  Paulus  (GOtt. 
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1890X  which  contiins  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesas; 
Bucae,  On  ike  AcU  (Oxf.  1829),  p.  274-285 ;  Mr.  Aker. 
man^s  P&per  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans,  of 
ike  Numigmatlc  Soc,  1841 ;  Gronovius,  Antig.  Grac,  vU, 
887^01 ;  and  an  article  by  Ampere  in  the  JUv,  des 
Deux  Mimdes  for  Jan.  1842.  Other  monographs  are 
Anon.  Acta  Paxdi  cum  Ephesiit  (Helmst.  1768);  ^pi- 
nna, De  dupHci  hapl.  discip.  Ephesinor,  (Altorf,  1719) ; 
Benner,  De  bcqU,  Kphenorum  in  nomen  Chrigti  (Giess. 
1733);  Bircherode,  Dif  cuUu  Diana  Ephta,  (Hafn.  1723) ; 
Conrad,  Acta  Pauli  Ephes.  (Jena,  1710) ;  Deyling,  De 
tumuUu  a  Dsmeirio  (in  his  Obsi,  iocr.  iii,  862  sq.) ;  Le- 
derljn,  De  lempltM  Dtame  Ephesiontm  (Argent.  1714) ; 
Scharzfleish,  De  Uteris  Ephesior.  (Yiteb.  1698);  Siber, 
De  vioupyiq.  Ephesiorum  (Viteb.  1685) ;  Wallen,  Acta 
PaaU  E^,  (Grjpb.  1783) ;  Stickel,  De  EphesUs  Uteris 
limgya  SemiticcB  vindicandis  (Jen.  18G0).  See  Ephe- 
8IAX9,  Epistle  to. 

EPHESUS,  Gen'eral  Council  of.  The  third 
oecumenical  council,  convoked  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II,  was  held  at  Ephesus  in  431,  upon  the  contro- 
versj  raised  by  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  objected  to  the  application  of  the  title  of  Bco- 
TOKOc  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  convocation  of  this  council,  see  the 
articles  Kbstorius,  Nestorians,  Pelagius.  Celes- 
tine,  the  pope,  not  seeing  fit  to  attend  in  person,  sent 
three  legates,  Arcadius  and  Projectus,  bishops,  and 
Philip,  a  priest.  Among  the  first  who  arrived  at  the 
council  was  Nestorius,  with  a  numercvas  body  of  fol- 
lowers, and  accompanied  by  Ireneus,  a  nobleman,  his 
friend  and  protector.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  also,  and 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  came,  accompanied  by  about  fif- 

.  ty  of  the  EjT^'ptian  bishops ;  Memnon  of  Ephesus  had 
brought  together  about  forty  of  the  bishops  within  his 
jurisdiction ;  and  altogether  more  than  two  hundred 
bishops  were  present.  Candidianus,  the  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Ephesus,  attended,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, to  keep  peace  and  order;  but  by  his  conduct  he 
greatly  favored  the  party  of  Nestorius.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  opening  of  the  council  was  June  7th ; 
hot  John  of  Antioch,  and  the  other  bishops  from  S^'ria 
and  the  East  not  having  arrived,  it  was  delayed  till 
the  22d  of  the  same  month.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
council  (June  22),  before  the  Greek  and  Syrian  bishops 
had  arrived,  Cyril  and  the  bishops  present  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  deposed  and  excommu- 
nicated him.  This  sentence  was  signed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  bishops,  according  to  Tilleinont, 
and  by  more  than  two  hundred  according  to  Fleury ; 
it  was  immediately  made  known  to  Nestorius,  and 
jmbUshed  in  the  public  places.  At  the  same  time,  no- 
tice of  it  was  sent  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constan- 
tinople, with  a  recommendation  to  them  to  secure  the 
proper^  of  the  Church  for  the  successor  of  the  de- 
pri%*ed  Nestorius.  As  soon,  however,  as  Nestorius  had 
Revived  notice  of  this  sentence,  ho  protested  against 
it,  and  all  that  had  passed  at  the  council,  and  forward- 
ed to  the  emperor  an  account  of  what  had  been  done. 
Kiting  forth  that  Cyril  and  Memnon,  refusing  to  wait 
for  John  and  the  other  bishops,  had  hurried  matters 
on  in  a  tumultuous  and  irregular  way.  On  the  27th 
of  Jane  twenty-seven  Syrian  bishops  arrived,  chose 
John  of  Aotioch  for  their  president,  and  deposed  Cyril 
in  their  turn.  In  August,  count  John,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Theodosios,  arrived  at  Ephesus,  and  directed 
the  bishops  of  both  synods  to  meet  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Accordingly,  John  of  Antioch  and  Nestorius 
attended  with  their  party,  and  Cyril  with  the  ortho- 
dox ;  but  immediately  a  dispute  arose  between  them, 
the  latter  contending  that  Nestorius  should  not  be 
present,  while  the  former  wished  to  exclude  Cyril. 
Upon  this,  the  count,  to  quiet  the  dispute,  gave  both 
Cyrfl  and  Nestorius  into  custody,  and  then  endeavor- 
ed, hot  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  two  parties.  And  thus 
matters  seemed  as  far  from  a  settlement  as  ever.  The 
emperor  at  last  permitted  the  fathers  of  the  council  to 


send  to  him  eight  deputies,  while  the  Orientals  or  S3nr- 
ians,  on  their  part,  sent  as  many.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  Chalcedon,  whither  the  emperor  proceeded, 
and  spent  five  days  in  listening  to  the  arguments  on 
both  sides ;  and  here  the  Council  of  Ephesus  may,  in 
fact,  be  said  to  have  terminated.  Nothing  is  known 
of  what  passed  at  Chalcedon,  but  the  event  shows  that 
Theodosius  sided  with  the  Catholics,  since  upon  his 
return  to  Constantinople  he  ordered,  by  a  letter,  the 
Catholic  deputies  to  come  there,  and  to  proceed  to  con- 
secrate a  bishop  in  the  place  of  Nestorius,  whom  he 
had  already  ordered  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  to  confine 
himself  to  his  monastery  near  Antioch.  Afterwards 
he  directed  that  all  the  bishops  at  the  council,  includ- 
ing Cyril  and  Memnon,  should  return  to  their  respect- 
ive dioceses.  The  judgment  of  this  council  was  at 
once  approved  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  East,  and  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
consisting  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops.  Even 
John  of  Antioch  and  the  Eastern  bishops  very  soon  ac- 
knowledged it.  But  Nestorius  protested  to  the  last 
that  he  did  not  hold  the  heretical  opinions  anathema- 
tized by  the  council.     See  Nestorius. 

Of  the  other  councils  of  Ephesus,  the  following  are 
all  that  need  lye  mentioned :  1,  in  245  (?),  against  the 
Patropassian  Noetus ;  2,  in  400,  under  Ghrysostom, 
where  Heraclidus  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  six  simoniacal  bishops  deposed;  and  the  Rob- 
ber Council  (see  next  article). — Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  p.  285;  Mansi,  Cone,  iv,  1212,  1320,  et  al. ; 
Gieseler,  Ch.  History ,  §  88 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  ii, 
468  sq. ;  Murd.  Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  i,  858 ;  Palmer, 
On  the  Churchy  i,  385  sq. ;  Cunningham,  fRstorical  Ths- 
ology,  i,  328  sq. ;  Hefele,  ConciUengeschichte^  ii,  161  sq. ; 
Smith,  Tables  of  Church  History;  Christian  Examine 
er,  liv,  49. 

EPHESUS,  Robber  Ck)DKCiL  of  (nvvoioQ  \gfrrpim 
xfi,  latrocinium  Ephesimtm\  the  so-called  second  gen- 
eral council  at  Ephesus,  A.D.  449.  Eutyches  (q.  v.), 
whom  FlavianuK,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  in  the 
preceding  year  deposed  on  account  of  h-^retical  opin- 
ions, appealed  to  a  {;cneral  council,  at  which  the  patri^ 
archs  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Thessalonica, 
and  other  heads  of  the  Church  should  be  present,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  convoke  the  council  im- 
mediately. Theodosius  wrote  to  Dioscorus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  desiring  him  to  attend  at  Ephesus  on  the 
1st  of  August,  with  ten  metropolitan  and  as  many 
Egyptian  bishops,  and  no  more,  in  order  to  inquire 
into  a  question  of  faith  in  dispute  between  Flavianus 
and  Eutyches,  and  to  remove  from  the  Church  the  fa- 
vorers of  Nestorius.  In  the  same  manner  he  wrote  to 
other  bishops,  always  fixing  the  same  number  of  me- 
tropolitans and  bishops,  and  especially  forbidding 
Theodoret  to  leave  his  diocese.  He  sent  his  own  ofil- 
cers,  Elpidus  and  Eulogius,  with  authority  to  provide 
such  troops  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  what  might  be  required.  The  bish- 
ops who  had  sat  in  judgment  u|)on  Eutyches  at  the 
council  held  by  Flavianus  at  Constantinople  in  448 
were  present  at  the  council,  but  were  allowed  to  take 
no  part  in  the  debates,  and  Dioscorus  was  allowed  to 
take  the  lead  in  ever^'thing  relating  to  the  council. 
The  council  met  August  8,  and  about  130  bishops  at- 
tended. Dioscorus  and  his  party  ruled  throughout; 
Eutyches  was  declared  orthodox,  and  re-established  in 
his  priesthood  and  ofliice  of  abbot ;  and  sentence  of 
deposition  was  pronounced  upon  Flavianus.  Flavia- 
nus appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  legate,  Hilary,  boldly  opposed  the  sentence ;  at 
the  same  time  many  of  the  bishops  on  their  knees  im- 
plored Dioscorus  to  reconsider  the  matter ;  but  he,  de- 
termined to  carry  it  through,  cried  out  for  the  impe- 
rial ofiicers,  upon  which  the  proconsul  Proclua  entered, 
followed  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  armed  with  swords  and 
sticks,  and  carrying  chains,  who  by  threats  and  blows 
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compelled  the  biihopi  to  lign  tb«  MnlcDco  of  depoal- 
tiop.  TbU,  *t  lut,  uinety-iii  of  them  did,  Diuay, 
however,  licing  flnt  leverely  irounileil;  Fliviiinus 
hiiDHll*  WHS  treated  with  i.  Jch  exce*>ive  violenca  that 
he  dial  of  tbe  injurieB  be  bad  leceived  wilJiin  three 
daya ;  it  ia  »Biii  (hut  DiOTL-orui  jumped  upon  him  aa  he 
Uj  upon  tlic  KTound,  and  Ibat  banumie  and  the  monk* 
kicked  him  wiLh  the  utmost  brutality.  To  the  con- 
demnation  of  FUvianue  that  of  Euaebiua  of  Doiylcum 
WW  added,  which  ended  the  HraC  aeBeioa ;  after  which 
the  legato  Hilary,  dreading  fresh  acenee  of  violence, 
fled  Becrctly  lo  Home.  Ill  tlie  following  •eesions  Tbe- 
odoret  of  Tyre  wu  depoied,  also  UomnUB  of  AnCioch 
and  Ibai  of  Edeeaa;  after  whieh  UioaconiB  departed, 
and  the  Llshopa  withdraw  Ihjm  KphsBua.  'i  hua  ended 
tbe  oOfoJoc  XpoTputii,  aa  the  GreeliB  justly  named  this 
disgraceful  aaseinlly,  in  which  violence  and  injustice 
were  carried  OD  to  the  utmost  excess. — Landon,  Mast- 
■of  of  CmmciU,  p.  236 ;  Uansi,  Condi  vl,  &»8  et  al. ; 
Neaadcr,  Ch.  Ilitl.  ii,  6U9  >q. ;  GieaeUr,  CK.  Hitt.  %  e9; 
Hefele,  C'>m:U:eiigfc)adttt,  ii,  360  eq. ;  Schaff,  Churdt 
ail.  ii,  MS ;  iii,  7SX ;  Hagenbach,  JliH.  of  I>otiHiia, 
i,  !T8;  Herxog,  Rtai-En^Uopddit,  iv,  81 1  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirdtea-Ler.  iii,  010;  Lewald,  D'j:  togauaale 
Baniensmide,  iu  Illgen's  Zdlttkr\fl/ur  d.  hukr.  ne- 
oL  1838,  p.  ay.     See  DinscOBi;9. 

Bph'Ul  (Heb,  EpUal',  iVfi!*,  juiKcaior,-  Sept. 
'0^aiv.r.'\^a^llX,\nlg.Ophlai),  Bon  of  Zaiiad  and 
father  of  Obcd,  of  the  linaatre  of  Sheshan,  of  Judah  (1 
Chron.  ii,  37).     B.C.  poBt  1618. 

B'phoa  (Heb.  Ephod',  HBK,  an  tphod  [q.  v.] : 
Sept.  Oific  V.  r.  Soupi'.Vulg.  Ephod).  the  father  of 
Hanniel,  which  luttcr,  as  head  of  llie  trilie  of  Manas- 
■eh,  was  one  of  tbe  men  appointed  to  a>>Kist  Joshua  and 
Eleaztr  in  the  apportionment  of  the  Ijnd  at  Canaan 
(Sum.  xixiv,  23).     B.C.  ants  1618. 

Ephod  (TiBK  [rarely  ^BK],  epiod\  twice  [Exod. 
KXvUi,  8;  xxxix,  6]  in  the  fern.  n^Ellt,  aphuddai', 
■omething^'rf;  tiruifilci  Ecclua.  xlv,  8),  a  aacred  \eit. 
ment  originally  appropriate  to  the  high-prlest  (Exod. 
xxviii,  4),  but  afterwarda  worn  by  onlinary  priests  (1 
Sam.  xsii,  18),  and  deemed  charaeteristic  of  the  office 
(ISam.  11,28;  xiv.S;  Hoa.  iii,  4).  Aklndof  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  18),  and  by  David 
when  he  brouRht  the  ark  to  Jcruaalem  (2  Sam.  vi,  14 ; 
1  Chron.  xv,  27);  it  diflbred  from  tbe  pricatly  ephod 
In  material,  bcin;;  made  of  ordinary  lin^n  (^3),  wlicre- 
aa  the  other  waa  of  Hne  linen  (dd) ;  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  Sept.  does  not  give  tTtuifiic  or  'E-toil  in  tbi 
paesages  laet  quoted,  but  terms  of  more  grneral  im 
port,  TTo.V^  rfnAAof ,  oroX^  peaaivii.  Attuched  to  tbe 
ephod  of  the  high-priest  was  the  breast-plate  wit 
Urim  and  Tbammlm  ;  thia  wasrAe  ephi:d  byemio 
which  Atiiathar  carried  ofr(l  Sam.  xsUi,  U)  fmi 
tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  x\l,  9),  and  which  David 
consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii,9:  xxx,  7).  The  imi»rtn. 
of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the  breast-plate 
to  ita  adnption  in  the  idolatrous  forma  of  wcirship 
tUtulfdin  the  time  of  the  judges  (Judg.viii,  27;  x 
5;  xviii,  14  Aq.).  The  amount  of  gold  uaed  l>j  Gideon 
in  makln);  his  ephod  (Judg.  viii.  26)  has  led  Geseniua 
(Ihaaiir.  p.  135),  after  Vatke  (AaW.  Tifol.  i,  867),  fol- 
lowing tbe  t'eehito  version,  to  Kive  the  word  the  mean- 
ing of  en  idol-image,  although  that,  and  not  the  priest. 

that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such  an  Iden 

of  wood  were  often  thus  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  are  probably  alluded  to  in  Judg.  xvii,  6 ; 
xviii.  17-20;  Hoe.  iii,  4;  lBa.xxx,  22.  The  ephod  it- 
aelf,  however,  would  require  a  contideralile  amount  of 
gohl  (Exod.  zxviii,  6  sq. ;  xxxix.  2  sq.),  Iiut  certainly 
not  BO  large  a  aum  as  is  stated  to  have  been  need  by 
Gideon ;  may  we  not  therefore  assume  that  lo  i  ' 
(m  iphoit  implied  tbe  Introduction  of  a  new  ayatei 


worship  with  Ita  varloni  accessories,  such  aa  the  gr^ 
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td  to  it  in  Judg.  sriii,  91,  to  npreicnt  tb«  Urim  and 
Thummiin,  the  molten  inugc,  and  (bs  Temphlm  (xvii, 
4.  SX  ■D'l  oould  require  k  Urge  canaumptioii  of  met- 
al? The  rphod  «■■  worn  over  ths  tunic  and  outer 
gmrmrnt  oi  piJUuni  (Exod.  xxviji,  31 ;  xxix,  51,  with- 
0Jt'ileeT«3.  and  dividiid  below  the  armpiti  Into  tno 
fmI^a  or  lia]i-ea,  of  which  one  wai  in  fronl,  coverini; 
ths  brcaat  and  belly,  and  the  other  behind,  covering 
tbe  back.  These  were  joined  above  on  tlic  Bhoulden 
br  ciMspe  or  huckles  of  gold  and  precious  sloncs,  and 
reat'hed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  tlii(;h> ;  they  were 
kbo  made  Tut  by  a  belt  around  ths  body  (Kxod.  xviii, 
C-liy.  The  ancient  Egjptian  priests  appeur  to  have 
bnn  arrayed  in  white  gannenta  of  the  aamo  material*. 
Tbe  kteTT^grammal,  or  aacred  (cribe,  eipecially  wore, 
orer  tbe  iif  It  oi  apnm  (corresponding  to  Ibe  Jewish 
Hcerdotal  '■breecbee"  or  drawers^  which  constituted 
tbe  nniversil  aether  undergarment,  a  loose  upper  robe 
with  fall  elecvEs,  which  in  all  cases  was  of  the  finest 

Sometimes  a  priest  who  oiTcred  incense  was  clad  in 
like  manner.  At  other  times  the  priesta  wore,  in  ad- 
ditioa  to  the  apron,  a  shirt  with  short  ti^ht  sleeve^ 
over  which  was  thrown  a  loose  robe,  leaving  the  right 
arm  exposed  (Wilkinson,  Aucieal  J^'sspt-  i,  8*<)-     See 

UlCB-FBIEST. 


9        EPHRAEM  MANUSCRIPT 

Ephraem  Mannscript  (CoDRK  EdinAEH^ufD- 

ally  designated  as  C.  of  tbe  Kew  Test.),  o  very  impor- 

uncial  paiimpseat,which 

■es  its  name  from  having 

(about  the  ISth  century) 

ittrn  over  with  a  portion 

J    1^    Z-       .       "f  the  Greek  works  of  Ephra- 

■^a/'    ^      £     •"■  f'«  Syrian  (q.  v.).     It 

»     Jr^    C        I      seems  to  have  been  brought 

\l  »^  iQ       S      from  tha  East  bv  Andrew 

*  JO  As       i      Jol'"  l-iiH^ar.  at  wWc  death 

J^r^A^        "       (A.D.15:ta)  it  passed  into  the 

T  "^  ^Ul       I     hands  of  carilinul  Kicolaa  KU 

J  ;       dolti,andthence,throughPle- 

^  I  sion  of  Ciitbarine  de  Medid, 
•_}  who  deposited  it  in  the  Royal 
^ :  Library  at  Paris,  where   It 

''  .a  still  remains  (numbered  MS. 

'*  ?■  9),  The  old  Greek  writing, 
0  ^  wbicb  is  barely  legible  (bav- 
i-^  ing   been   partly    effaced  t 


nake  ro 


le  later  n 


a  portions  of  tbe 

Is  C4  leaves,  and  fragmi'itti 
y^  (ennmented  in  Scrivener's 
.5  a  Inlnd.  p.  94  note|  of  every 
%  I  part  of  the  N.  T.  on  145 
^^  leaves.     It  is  elegantly  writ- 


undai 


ral   a 


Sakliarah,  nho  uid  they  hait  found  then 

Ttala  li  Ihna  lerl  Hinarc.  ihaiK  .  . 
f ,  Imt  having  patrhM  of  ambnilderr 
umldeni,  down  the  nr  ck,  and  on  ll  - 
is  probxKjr  Linen.  Th*  Fejunn  n' 
B  Blfcm  are  hound,  and  the  hole  t 
drawingUcloHTClVirqitun  Auli 
s  10  Ihi'  Jeirbh  eptaod  !•  lecr  ilrll 
•fV'.l]  tbe  latter  In 


Um  neck  hv  >tr^<  for  drawing 
ft.  110).  It*  rcwuiUaDce  lo  thi' . 
las.  e-ipedBltr  if,  aa  Joaepbaa  v] 


Anciint  KgTplUn  aaeied  Uoat. 
Epii'phatba  (>>^3n,  a  GrKciied  form  at  tbe 
Syro-Cbiildce  imperative  firon  or  nrpX,  ati 
nrB^Jt.  m-anin  ■  be  cpmtd.  as  It  Is  immediately  in- 
terpreted), an  cTclamation  uttered  byChrist  in  CI 
tbe  deaCmute  (Mark  vli,  84> 


I   mark*.    Traces   i 


3.  the  mvgh  breuthingj  by  him 
I  nr  the  third  hand  (nbose 
E  cbonges  are  bnt  few),  small 
3   crosses  were  interpolated  aa 


5   earlier  than  I 


eSth  c< 


_  nsilyadd- 

9  ed  the  ecclesiastical  notes  In 
the  margin,  A  chemical 
preparation,  applied  to  tbe 
MS.  at  the  instance  of  Fleck 
in  1M:M,  though  it  revived 
much  that  was  before  illegi- 
ble, has  defaced  the  vellum 
various  color. 


The  oldei 
noticed  b; 


>rAllin 


9  lint 


o  pnblisheil  them  in  his  edition 
A  complete  oollation  or  the  N.- 
maJe  by  Wetitein  in  1716,  for 
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Bentley's  projected  edition,  and  used  by  Wetstein  in 
his  own  Greek  Test,  of  1751-2.  In  1843  Tiscbendorf 
published  the  N.-T.  part  fully,  and  the  O.  T.  in  1845, 
in  a  splendid  and  accurate  form,  page  for  page  and 
line  for  line,  in  capital  but  not  fac-siniilc  letters,  with 
valuable  prolegomena,  etc. — TregellejF,  in  Home's  In- 
trod.  iv,  166  sq. ;  Christian  Remembrancer^  Oct.  lt'62; 
Tiscbendorf,  Nov.  Tett.  Gr.  7th  edit.  p.  cxlix  sq.  See 
Manuscbipts,  Biblical. 

E'phraim  (Heb.  Ephra'yim^  D^'nSK,  a  dual  form ; 
Gesenius  suggests  =ffH»-land;  FUrst  derives  from  a 
sing,  '^^^^  —  '^'^^i  fruitful;  Sept. 'E^orti/i),  the  name 
of  a  man  (including  the  tribe  and  tract  named  from 
him,  with  other  kindred  objects),  and  of  one  or  two 
other  places.  Our  account  of  them  is  in  a  large  meas- 
ure compiled  from  the  articles  in  Kitto  and  Smith. 

1.  (Josephus  Grecizes  'EippatfitiQ^  Ant.  ii,  7, 4.)  The 
second  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Pot- 
ipherah  (Gen.  xlvi,  20),  born  during  the  seven  years 
of  plenteousness  (B.C.  cir.  1878),  and  an  allusion  to 
this  is  possibly  latent  in  the  name,  though  it  may  also 
allude  to  Joseph's  increasing  family :  *^  The  name  of 
the  second  he  called  Ephraim  (i.  e.  double  fruitful- 

ness),  for  God  hath  caused  mo  to  be  fruitful  ('^3'^Bn, 
h'phrani)  in  the  land  of  my  affliction"  (Gen.  xli,  52). 
Josephus  (^Ant.  ii,  6,  1)  gives  the  derivation  of  the 
name  somewhat  differently  —  **  Restorer,  because  he 
was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers"  (airo- 
^iSov^  .  .  .  Sid  TO  airo6o9fjvat).  The  first  incident 
in  his  history,  as  well  as  that  of  his  elder  brother  Ma- 
nasseh,  is  the  blessing  of  the  grandchildren  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii — a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness  of 
which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt  (Tuch, 
Genesis,  p.  548 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  i,  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Jacob's 
eyes  were  dim  so  that  ho  could  not  see  (xlviii,  10 ; 
comp.  xzvii,  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  convey  its 
ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh,  his  first-bom, 
and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young  men.  But  the  re- 
sult was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  had  been  him- 
self a  younger  brother,  and  his  words  show  plainly 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that  his  sympa- 
thies were  still  with  the  younger  of  his  tw^o  grand- 
children. He  recalls  the  time  when  he  was  flying 
with  the  birthright  from  the  vengeance  of  Esau ;  the 
day  when,  still  a  wanderer,  God  Almighty  had  ap- 
peared to  him  at  "Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  and 
blessed  him  in  words  which  foreshadowed  the  name  of 
Ephraim  ("I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  ^"^D^,  ma- 
phrekOj  Gen.  xlviii,  4;  "Be  thou  fruitful,"  HIB, />c- 

reh^  XXXV,  11 ;  both  from  the  same  root  as  the  name 
Ephraim)  ;  the  still  later  day  when  the  name  of 
Ephrath  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  493,  n.)  became  bound 
up  with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii,  7 ;  xxxv,  16). 
See  Epiiraimite.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangcment  and  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for  the 
second  time  in  that  family,  the  younger  brother  was 
made  greater  than  the  elder — Ephraim  was  set  before 
Manasseh  (xlviii,  19,  20).  Ephraim  would  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  about  twenty-one  years  old 
(comp.  Gen.  xlWi,  28).  Before  Joseph's  death  Ephra- 
im's  family  had  reached  the  third  generation  (Gen.  1, 
23),  and  it  may  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  af- 
fray  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vii,  21,  occurred,  when 
some  of  the  sons  were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedi- 
tion along  the  sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men 
of  Gath,  and  when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fall- 
en on  his  house.  See  Bebiah.  Obecure  as  is  the 
interpretation  of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch 
our  last  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsola- 
ble in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and  at 
last  commemoratinix  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the  new 
child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  bo  the  progenitor 


of  the  most  illaatrious  of  all  his  descendants — Jeho  h^ 
ua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chron.  viL  27:  see 
Ewald,  i,  491).  To  this  early  period,  too,  has  been 
referred  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Ixxviii,  9, 
when  the  "  children  of  Ephraim,  armed  boiomen  (^^Zi^ 
r«3p"''^'!*J,  A.  V.  "being  amned  [and]  carrying 
bows,"  which  Gesenius  and  others  support,  from  the 
Sept  and  Vulg. ;  although  Ewald  strikingly  renders 
"carrying  slack  bows"),  turned  back  in  the  day  of 
battle.'*  Others,  however,  assign  this  defection  to  the 
failure  of  the  tribe  (in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites)  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  29). 

1.  Tribe  of  Epubaim.  This  tribe,  although,  m 
accordance  with  the  ancient  laws  of  primog(^niture, 
inferior,  as  being  the  junior,  yet  received  precedence 
ovsr  that  descended  from  the  elder  Manasseh  by  vir- 
tue of  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xli,  52 ;  xlviii,  1). 
That  blessing  was  an  adoptive  act,  whereby  Ephraim 
and  his  brother  Manasseh  were  counted  as  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, in  the  place  of  their  father ;  the  object  being  to 
give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons,  a  double  portion  in 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  house.  Thus  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph  formed  two  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
whereas  every  other  of  Jacobus  sons  counted  but  as 
one.  There  were  thus,  in  fact,  thirteen  tribes  of  Is- 
rael ;  but  the  number  twelve  is  usually  prcser^'ed, 
either  by  excluding  that  of  Levi  (which  had  no  terri- 
tory) when  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  separately 
namad,  or  by  counting  these  two  together  as  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  when  Levi  is  included  in  the  account.  The 
intentions  of  Jacob  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  were  counted  as  triljcs  of  Israel  at  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  and,  as  such,  shared  in  the  terri- 
torial distribution  of  the  Promised  I^and  (Num.  i,  88; 
Josh,  xvii,  14;  1  Chron.  vii,  20).  The'  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Joseph  in  Eg3'pt 
might  form  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation.  Be- 
ing the  sons  of  one  in  eminent  place,  and  through 
their  mother  connected  with  high  families  in  Egypt, 
their  condition  could  not  at  once  have  been  identified 
with  that  of  the  sojourners  in  Goshen ;  and  perhaps 
they  were  not  fully  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  until  that  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

The  numbers  of  the  trilie  did  not  at  all  times  corre- 
spond with  the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At 
the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i,  32,  S8 ; 
ii,  19)  its  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  head 
of  the  chihlrcn  of  Rachel — Manasseh's  number  l^eing 
32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty  years  later, 
on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi,  37),  without 
any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had  advanced  to 
52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600,  Ephraim  had  decreased 
to  32,500,  the  only  smaller  number  being  that  of  Sim- 
eon, 22,200.  At  this  period  the  families  of  both  the 
brother  tribes  are  enumerated,  and  Manasseh  has  pre- 
cedence over  Ephraim  in  order  of  mention.  It  is 
very  possible  that  these  great  fluctuations  in  number 
may,  in  part  at  least,  have  been  owing  to  the  various 
standards  under  which  the  ^*  mixed  multitude**  (H*!-?), 
i.  e.  mongrel  population  of  semi-Hebrew  Eg}'ptian8 
that  followed  the  emigrating  host  (Exod.  xli,  38), 
ranged  itself  in  its  fickleness  at  different  times  (Alefh. 
Quart.  Rev.  April,  1863,  p.  306  sq.).  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  the  position  of  the  sons  of  Jo- 
seph and  Benjamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  talier- 
nacle  (Num.  ii,  18-24),  and  the  prince  of  Ephraim  wls 
Elishama,  the  son  of  Ammihud  (Num.  i,  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom  the  tribe 
owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was  '*  Oshea,  the 
son  of  Nun,*'  whose  name  was  at  the  termination  of 
the  affur  changed  by  Moses  to  the  more  distinguished 
form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to  us.  As  among  the 
founders  of  the  nation  Abram  had  acquired  the  name 
of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of  Israel,  so  Oshea, "  help," 
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hscime  Jehoahua  or  Joebua,  *'  the  help  of  Jehovah" 
(Ewiim,  ii,  306). 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  records  of  the 
book  of  Joshua — ^the  "  Domesday  ^ook  of  Palestine" 
— ^the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph  (Ephraim 
and  Manasseh)  first  took  their  inheritance ;  and  after 
them  the  seven  other  tribes  entered  on  theirs  (Josh. 
XV,  xvi,  xvii,  zviii,  5).     The  boundaries  of  the  por- 
tion of  Ephraim  arc  given  in  xvi,  1-10,  and  a  part  of 
it  apparently  in  duplicate  in  ver.  5^  7.     The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin  (q.  v.),  which  latter, 
however,  is  somewhat  more  exactly  stated  in  Josh, 
xviii,  12  sq.     See  Tribe.     Commencing  at  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho  (strictly  Jordan  of 
JeriehOy  in^n'l'  'i^^^,  an  expression  that  would  lead 
us  to  locate  the  boundary  at  the  point  nearest  that 
city,  did  not  the  necessity  of  including  within  Benja- 
min certain  other  pretty  well  identified  places  compel 
OS  to  carry  it  somewhat  farther  up  the  river),  it  ran  to 
the  **  water  of  Jericho,"  probably  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ras  el-Ain ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  perhaps  the 
wady  Samieh,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
ifidbar,  the  uncultivated  waste  hills — ^to  Mount  Bethel 
and  Luz;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  *^the  Japhletite," 
Betbboron  the  lower,  and  Gezer — places  two  of  which 
are  known— along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dan  (q. 
T.)  to  the  Mediterranean,  probably  about  Joppa.    This 
•grees  with  the  enumeration  in  1  Chron.  vii,  in  which 
Bethel  is  given  as  the  eastern,  and  Gezer — somewhere 
east  of  the  present  Bamleh — as  the  western  limit.     In 
Joih.  xvi,  6,  8,  we  apparently  have  fragments  of  the 
Dortbem  Iwundary  (compare  xvii,  10),  and  as  at  least 
three  of  the  points  along  that  line  (Asher,  Tappuah, 
and  Janohah)  are  pretty  well  identified  (see  each 
nune),  we  are  tolerably  safe  in  fixing  the  eastern  ex- 
tnmhj  on  the  Jordan  at  about  the  mouth  of  wady 
Faaail,  and  the  western,  or  the  torrent  Kanah,  at  the 
modam  Nahr  Falaik,  north  of  Apollonia.     But  it  is 


possible  that  there  never  was  a  very  definite  subdivi- 
sion of  the  territory  assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes. 
Such  an  inference,  at  least,  may  be  drawn  from  Josh, 
xvii,  14  l'^,  in  which  the  two  are  represented  as  com- 
plaining that  only  one  portion  had  been  allotted  to 
them.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh's  wero 
Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Endor  on  the  slopes 
of  the  *^  Little  Hermon,"  Taanach  on  the  north  side 
of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea-coast  south  of  the  same 
mountain.  Ephraim  thus  occupied  the  very  centre  of 
Palestine,  embracing  an  area  about  40  miles  in  length 
from  £.  to  W.,  and  from  6  to  25  in  breadth  from  N.  to 
S.  It  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  VV.  to 
the  Jordan  on  the  £. :  on  the  N.  it  had  the  half- tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  on  the  S.  Benjamin  and  Dan  (Josh. 
xvi,  5  sq. ;  xvii,  7  sq.).  This  fine  country  included 
most  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Samaria,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Judffia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Galilee  on  the  other.     See  Samaria. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities 
within  this  tribe,  with  the  probable  modem  sites;  those 
not  identified  by  any  modem  traveller  are  inclosed  in 
brackets : 


Antlpatrifl. 

Town. 

Kf/r-Saha. 

Archl. 

do. 

[Kr/,-MiMnJ 

Aniinah. 

do. 

m-OrvMh. 

Ataroth  (-nddar). 

do. 

Atnra. 

Haal-hnmon. 

Vineyard. 

[S.E.  of  Jenln]? 

Haal-sliRlialia. 

ToMrn. 

See  SuALiBiiA. 

Beth-horoo. 

da 

Ileit-Ui. 

Hochim. 

Altar  Stone.  [KhurM-.h  radeJi\J 

Kbal. 

Mount 

[Jfbfl  Sit ti-S  •Jam, yell] 

Goaah. 

do. 

[:4f'|}u1chral   Uill    &  of 
Tihneh]? 

Gaser. 

Town. 

SOO  ilK'.TM. 

fJerizim, 

Mount. 

Jt'hel  ,t-'hir. 

Gezer. 

Town. 

Abu  SltiiHhrh. 

Glb«'Rh. 

do. 

Khurbet.JibiaT 

Gilgiil  (9  Klnprn  ii,  ?). 

do. 

Ji'ijilia. 

Gilgal  (Josh.  xU,  23). 

do. 

Jil Jul  If/eh. 

Gob 

do. 

See  Gkzbr. 

Jacob's  WelL 

Well. 

Jiir-  VakulK 

Janohah. 

Town. 

Yanun, 
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JaphletL 

Jeahftnab. 

KaDah. 

Losharon. 

Lebonali. 

Luz. 

Mlchmethali. 

Moreh. 

Pirathon. 

Salim. 

Samaria. 

Saron. 

Shalem. 

Shalisha. 

SharoiL 

Bhechem. 

Shiloh. 

Sychem  or  Sychar. 

Tappuah. 

Thebez. 

Timnath  (-herea  or 

-oerah). 
Tiplwali. 
Tirzah. 
UzzFin-sherah. 
Zalmon. 


} 


Vniage.  IBett  UnUn^ 

Town-  [Ain-Sinia]  ? 

Hrook.  NahrFtdaikt 

Plain.  See  Sdaoom. 

Town.  Lubhan. 

da  [N.ofBeitinl? 

do.  [On  Wady  BidaEl  ? 

UUL  [S.  spur  of  Jebel  Duhy]  ? 

Town.  Ferata. 

da  Sheikh  Salim, 

da  SebwUiyehm 

Region.  See  Suabon. 

Town.  Salim. 

Region.  IKhurbet  HattO]. 

do.  N.  part  maritime  plain. 

Town.  Aoblua. 

da  Seilun. 

da  See  SiinoaBM. 

da  'Ati(ff 

da  Tubas. 

do.  Tibnek. 

do.  [i4«t'9t?]? 

do.  Talumi. 

do.  iSuffh]  ? 

Mount  Uebel  Sleiman"]. 


Central  Palestine  conaiats  of  an  elevated  district 
which  rises  from  the  flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on 
the  south  of  Judah,  and  terminates  on  the  north  with 
the  slopes  which  descend  into  the  great  plain  of  £s- 
draclon.  On  the  west  a  flat  strip  separates  it  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  east  another  flat  strip  forms  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  northern 
half  M'as  occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. This  was  the  JJar-Epkraim,  or  "  Mount 
Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to  extend  as  isLt 
Fouth  as  Ramah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  vii,  17 ;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  4, 19,  compared  with  xv,  8),  places  but  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Benjamin.  (See  below.)  In  structure  it  is  limestone 
— ^rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of  denudation, 
but  much  less  regular  end  monotonous  than  the  part 
more  to  the  south,  about  and  below  Jenisalem  ;  with 
**wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  streams 
of  running  water,  and  continuous  tracts  of  vegetation** 
(Stanley,  Pcdeet,  p.  225).  All  travellers  bear  testimony 
to  the  "general  growing  richness"  and  beauty  of  the 
country  in  going  northwards  from  Jerusalem,  the 
'innumerable  fountains"  and  streamlets,  the  villages 
more  thickly  scattered  than  anywhere  in  the  south, 
the  continuous  com-flclds  and  orchards,  the  moi^t,  va- 
pory atmosphere  (Martineau,  p.  516, 521;  Van  de  Velde, 
i,  386-8).  These  are  the  '*  precious  things  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,"  which  are  invoked  on  the 
^'tcn  tliousands  of  Ephraim"  and  the  "Uiousands  of 
Hanassch"  in  the  blessing  of  Moses.  These  it  is 
which,  while  Dan,  Judah,  and  Benjamin  are  personi- 
fied as  lions  and  wolves,  making  th(?ir  lair  and  tearing 
their  prey  among  the  barren  rocks  of  the  south,  sug- 
gested to  the  lawgiver,  as  they  had  done  to  the  patri- 
arch before  him, Uie  patient  ** bullock"  and  the  "bough 
by  the  spring,  whose  branches  ran  over  the  wall"  as 
fitter  images  for  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix,  22 ;  Dent,  xxxiii, 
17).  And  centuries  after,  when  its  gnat  dipaster  had 
fallen  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  tlie  same  images  re- 
cur to  the  prophets.  The  "  flowers"  are  still  there  in 
the  "olive  valleys,"  "faded"  though  they  be  (Isa. 
xxviii,  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty,  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x,  1) ;  Ephraim  is 
still  the  "bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  the  yoke," 
but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  plcn.«ant  places"  of 
his  former  "pasture"  (Jer.  xxxi,  18;  Hos.  ix,  13;  iv, 
16) — "  the  heifer  that  is  taught  and  loveth  to  tread  out 
the  corn,"  the  heifer  with  the  "  beautiful  neck"  (Hos. 
X,  11),  or  the  "kine  of  Bashan  on  the  mountain  of  Sa- 
maria" (Amos  iv,  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same  im- 
mediately enervating  efiVsct  on  this  tribe  that  it  had 
on  some  of  its  northern  brethren,  e.  g.  Asher  (q.  v.). 
Various  causes  ma}*  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil.  1. 
The  central  situation  of  Ephraim  in  the  highway  of 
all  communications  from  one  part  of  the  countiy  to  i 


another.  From  north  to  south,  from  Jordan  to  the 
Sea — from  Galilee,  or  still  more  distant  Damascus,  to 
Philistia  and  Egypt — ^these  roads  all  lay  more  or  less 
through  Ephraim,  and  the  constant  traffic  along  them 
must  have  always  tended  to  keep  the  district  from 
sinking  into  stagnation.  2.  The  position  of  Shechem, 
the  original  settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  his 
"parcel  of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  mountains 
of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  scene  of  the  imprcFsivo  and 
significant  ceremonial  of  blessing  and  cursing ;  and 
the  tomb  and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  hero  not 
only  of  Ephraim,  but  of  the  nation — the  fact  that  all 
these  localities  were  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  tribe, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  large  numbers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country — of  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  place,  until  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem 
by  David.  Moreover,  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were 
deposited  within  its  limits,  at  Shiloh  ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sacerdotal  establishment,  which  was  a  cen- 
tral object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other  tribes,  must,  in 
no  small  degree,  have  enlianced  its  importance,  and  in- 
creased its  wealth  and  population.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
this  fact  that  David  alludes  in  Psa.  cxxxii,  6,  if  by 
"£/}Ara^7A"  this  tribe  is  there  meant.  8.  But  there 
was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may  have  been 
both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advantages  of 
position.  That  spirit,  early  domineering  and  haughty 
(Josh,  xvii,  14),  though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
noble  remonstrance  and  reparation  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
9-15),  usually  manifested  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at 
some  enterprise  undertaken  or  advantage  gained  in 
which  they  had  not  a  chief  share.  To  Gideon  (Judg. 
viii,  1),  to  Jephthah  (xii,  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix, 
41-43),  the  cry  is  still  the  same  in  efiectr— almost  the 
same  in  words — **  Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  our  ad- 
vice should  not  have  been  first  had ?"  "Why  hast 
thou  served  us  thus  that  thou  calledst  us  not  ?"  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix),  and  the 
continual  incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the  pow- 
er of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a  more  for- 
midable manner  than  by  these  murmurs  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the  monarchy. 
Samuel,  though  a  Levite,  was  a  native  of  Ramah  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely 
allied  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  so  that  during  the  priest- 
hood of  the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  su- 
premacy of  Ephraim  may  be  paid  to  have  been  prac- 
tically maintained.  Certainly  in  neither  case  had  any 
advantage  been  gained  by  their  great  rival  in  the 
south.  But  when  the  great  tribe  of  Judah  produced  a 
king  in  the  person  of  David,  the  pride  and  jealousy  of 
Ephraim  were,  thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less chiefly  through  their  means  that  Abner  was  en- 
abled for  a  time  to  uphold  the  house  of  Saul ;  for  there 
are  manifest  indications  that  by  this  time  Ephraim  in- 
fluenced the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  other  tribes. 
They  were  at  length  driven  by  the  force  of  circnm- 
stances  to  acknowledge  David  upon  conditions ;  and 
were  probably  not  without  hope  that,  as  the  king  of 
the  nation  at  large,  he  would  establish  his  capital  in 
their  central  portion  of  the  land.  Again,  the  brilliant 
successes  of  David,  and  his  wide  influence  and  relig- 
ious zeal,  kept  matters  smooth  for  another  period,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  blow  given  to  both  Shechem  and 
Shiloh  bv  the  concentration  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical  capitals  at  Jerusalem.  Twenty  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  of  the  choice  warriors  of  the  tribe,  "men 
of  name  throughout  the  house  of  their  father,"  went  as 
far  as  Hebron  to  make  David  king  over  Israel  (1  Chron. 
xii,  30).  Among  the  officers  of  his  court  we  find  more 
than  one  Ephraimite  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  10, 14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  his  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (2  Sam.  xix,  41-43).  But  as  he  not  only 
established  his  conrt  at  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded  to  re- 
move the  ark  thither,  making  his  native  Judah  the 
seat  both  of  the  theocratic  and  civil  government,  tbo 
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Epfanimites,  as  a  tribe,  became  thoroughly  alienated, 
and  longed  to  establish  their  own  ascendency.  The 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  other  meas- 
nres  of  Solomon,  strengthened  this  desire;  and  al- 
though the  minute  organization  and  vigor  of  his  gov- 
erament  prevented  any  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  yet  the 
train  was  then  laid,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid 
in  appearance  but  oppressive  to  the  people,  developed 
both  the  circumstances  of  revolt  and  the  leader  who 
was  to  turn  them  to  account.  Solomon  saw  through 
the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing 
Jeroboam,  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  Kings  xi,  40),  the  dis- 
nipUcm  might  have  been  postponed  for  another  cen- 
tury. As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a  time, 
bat  the  irritation  was  not  allayed,  and  the  insane  folly 
of  his  son  brought  the  mischief  to  a  head.  liehoboam 
probably  selected  Shechem — the  old  capital  of  the 
country — for  his  coronation,  in  the  hops  that  his  pres- 
ence and  the  ceremonial  might  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression, but  in  this  he  failed  utterly,  and  the  tumult 
which  followed  shows  how  complete  was  the  breach — 
'^  To  your  tenta,  O  Israel !  now  see  to  thine  own  house, 
David !"  Kehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last  king 
of  Jadah  whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as  Shechem, 
but  he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a  part  of  his  own 
dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who,  having  come  so 
fiir,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own  capital.  Jehosha- 
phat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little  short  of  miraculous, 
from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  it 
was  the  fate  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ahaziah  and  Jo- 
siah — differing  in  everything  else,  and  agreeing  only 
in  this — that  they  were  both  carried  dead  in  their  cha- 
riots from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Thenceforth  the  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  was 
merged  in  that  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  although 
still  the  predominance  of  Ephraim  in  the  kin;;dom  of 
Israel  was  60  conspicuous  as  to  occasion  the  whole 
realm  to  be  called  by  its  name,  especially  when  that 
rivalry  is  mentioned.     Tliis  title  is  particularly  em- 
ployed in  the  prophetical  books  (Isa.  ix,  8 ;  xvii,  3 ; 
xxviii,  3;  Hos.  iv,  17;  v,  3;  ix,  3).     When  the  land 
of  Ephraim  b  meant,  the  word  is  fem.  in  the  ori^dnal 
(Hos.  V,  9) ;  when  the  people,  masc.  (Isa.  vii,  8).    Thus 
in  two  senses  the  history  of  Ephraim  is  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  since  not  only  did  the  tribe  be- 
come a  kingdom,  but  the  kinpcdom  embraced  little  be- 
sides the  tribe.     This  is  not  surprising,  and  quite  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation.     North  of  Ephraim  the  coun- 
try appears  never  to  have  been  really  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Israelites.     Whether  from  want  of  energy 
on  their  part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on 
that  of  the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of 
towns  from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not 
expelled,  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern 
tribes,  Manasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali.     In 
addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the 
physical  formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper  por- 
tkm  of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes  never 
took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom.     They  were  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  and  seductions  of  their  surround- 
ing heathen  neighliors — on  one  side  the  luxurious  Phce- 
niclans,  on  the  other  the  plundering  Bedouins  of  Midi- 
an :  they  were  open  to  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  Ass}Tia 
from  the  north,  and  Egypt  from  the  south  ;  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  communicated  more  or  less 
with  all  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  natural  outlet  of 
the  no  less  natural  high  roads  of  the  maritime  plain 
from  Egypt,  and  the  Jordan  valley  for  the  tribes  of 
the  East,  and  formed  an  admirable  base  of  operations 
for  an  mvading  army.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pe- 
tition of  Ephraim  was  altogether  different.     It  was 
one  at  once  of  great  richness  and  security.     Her  fer- 
tile plains  and  well-watered  valleys  could  only  be 
reached  by  a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  nar- 
row ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army.     There 
u  DO  record  of  any  attack  on  the  centraf  kingdom, 
eHber  from  the  Jordan  valby  cr  the  maritime  plain. 


On  the  north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  wa^ 
more  accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  final 
invasion  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  even  on 
that  side  the  entrance  was  so  difficult  and  so  easily  de- 
fensible— as  we  learn  from  the  description  in  the  book 
of  Judith  (iv,  6,  7)~-that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
been  less  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  the  attackc^ 
even  of  the  great  Shalmaneser  might  have  been  re^ 
slsted,  as  at  a  later  date  were  those  of  Holofemes. 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood  when 
it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
— the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader  the  leader  of  tho 
whole  people--through  the  distrust  which  marked  its 
intercourse  with  its  fellows,  while  it  was  a  member  of 
the  confederacy,  and  the  tumult,  dissension,  and  un- 
godliness which  characterized  its  independent  exist- 
ence, down  to  the  sudden  captivity  and  total  oblivion 
which  closed  its  career.  .  Judah  had  her  times  of  re- 
vival and  of  recurring  prosperity,  but  here  the  course 
is  uniformly  downward — a  sad  picture  of  opportunitiea 
wasted  and  personal  gifts  abused.  **  When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt  .  .  .  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them 
by  their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them. 
I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love 
.  .  .  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  their  king,  because 
they  refused  to  return.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  how  shall 
I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Ze- 
boim  ?"  (Hos.  xi,  1-8).     See  Israel,  Kingd3M  op. 

2.  Mount  Ephraim*  a  mountain  or  group  of  moun- 
tains in  Central  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  on  or  towards  the  borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xvii,  15;  xix,  50;  xx,  7;  Judg.  vii,  24;  xvii,  1;  1 
Sam.  ix,  4 ;  1  Kings  iv,  8).  From  a  comparison  of 
these  passages  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  of 
**  Mount  Ephraim'*  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
ranges  and  groups  of  hills  which  occupy  tlie  central 
part  of  the  southernmost  border  of  this  tribe,  and 
which  are  prolonged  southward  into  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (See  above.)  In  the  time  of  Joshua  these 
hills  were  densely  covered  with  trees  (Josh,  xvii,  18), 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  present.  In  Jer.  1, 
19,  Mount  Ephraim  is  mentioned  in  apposition  with 
Bashan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  a  region 
of  rich  pastures,  suggesting  that  the  valleys  among 
these  mountains  were  well  watered  and  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  which  is  true  at  the  present  day.  Joshua 
was  buried  in  the  border  of  his  own  inheritance  in 
Timnath-heres,  "in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  the 
north  side  of  tho  hill  Gaash"  (Judges  ii,  9). 

EPHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (O^^fiX  ^rd;  Sept.  irAiy 
'Eppatfi),  one  of  the  gates  of  tho  city  of  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xiv,  13;  2  Chron.  xxv,  23;  Neh.  vlii,  16;  xii, 
39),  doubtless,  according  to  the  Oriental  practice,  on 
the  side  looking  towards  the  locality  from  which  it  de- 
rived its  name,  and  therefore  on  the  north,  probably  at 
or  near  the  position  of  the  present  ^'  Damascus  gate." 
See  Jerusalem. 

EPHRAIM,  WOOD  OF  (O^^BX  ^r;: ;  Sept.  J^w- 
fibg  'E^pat/i),  a  forest  (the  word  yaar  implying  dense 
growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fouglit  between 
the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii,  G), 
and  the  entanglement  in  which  added  greatly  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It  would  he  very 
tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest  derived  its  name 
from  the  place  near  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  was 
situated  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23),  and  which  would  have  been 
a  natural  spot  for  his  head-quarters  before  the  battle, 
especially  associated  as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Am- 
non.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  another 
woodland  of  Ephraim  in  the  mountains  belonging  ta 
that  tribe  in  this  neighborhood  (Josh,  xvii,  15-18). 
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But  the  statements  of  xrii,  24, 26,  and  also  the  expres- 
sion of  xviu,3,  **  'I  hut  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  city," 
i.  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  9ide  of  Jordan,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  su.^/gestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim  at  the  fords  of 
Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthab  (Judg.  xii,  1, 
4, 5) ;  but  that  occurrence  took  place  at  the  very  brink 
of  the  river  itself,  while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the 
wooded  country  must  have  lain  several  miles  away 
from  the  stream,  and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the 
Jordan  valley.  Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable 
that  the  forest  derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle  ? 
The  great  tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  men- 
tion<^  in  the  transactions  of  Absalom*s  revolt,  cannot 
fail  to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  af- 
fair, and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than  had 
overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,  and  possibly 
combined  with  other  circumstances  to  retard  material- 
ly their  rising  into  an  independent  kingdom.  But  oth- 
ers suppose  that  it  was  because  the  Ephraimites  were 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  flocks  into  this  quarter 
for  pasture ;  for  the  Jews  allege  that  the  Ephraimites 
received  from  Joshua,  who  was  of  their  tribe,  permis- 
sion to  feed  their  flocks  in  the  woodlands  within  the 
territories  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  that,  as 
this  forest  lay  near  their  territories  on  the  other  side 
the  Jordan,  they  were  wont  to  drive  their  flocks  over 
to  feed  there  (see  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  etc.,  on 
2  Sam.  xviii,  6).  It  is  probably  referred  to  under  the 
name  Ephratah  (q.  v.)  in  Psa.  cxxxii,  6,  where  the 
other  member  of  the  verse  has  '^fields  of  the  irood." 
Others,  however,  not  unreasonably  suppose  this  to  be 
a  different  locality.     See  Forest. 

2.  In  '*  Baal  -  hazor,  which  is  *by*  Ephraim,"  was 
Absalom's  rheep-farm,  at  which  took  place  the  murder 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earlicFt  precursors  of  the  great 
revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23).  The  Hebrew  particle  D7,  ren- 
dered above  "by"  (A.V,  "beside"),  always  seems  to 
imply  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we  should  con- 
clude that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name, 
but  a  town.  The  cities  of  Dan  and  Asher  are  other 
instances  of  localities  beyond  the  tribes,  yet  bearing 
their  names ;  and  the  former  suggests  that  the  appel- 
lation may  in  all  these  cases  have  arisen  by  coloniza- 
tion. Ewald  conjectures  that  the  place  here  in  ques- 
tion is  identical  with  Ephrain,  Ephron,  and  Ofiirah 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  also  with  the  Ephraim  which  was 
for  a  time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  (jGesch.  iii,  219, 
note).  But  with  regard  to  the  first  three  names  there 
is  the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt  with  the  guttural 
letter  ayin^  and  this  is  vei^'  rarely  exchanged  for  the 
aUphy  which  commences  the  name  before  us.  The 
Sept.  makes  the  following  addition  to  verse  84  :  '^  And 
the  watchman  went  and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I  have 
seen  men  on  the  road  of  the  Oronen  (r^c  ^pfttvfiv^ 
Alex.  tCjv  dptutvTJv)  hy  the  side  of  the  mountain." 
Ewald  considers  this  to  be  a  genuine  addition,  and  to 
refer  to  Beth-A(7r(m,  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  Nab- 
Iha  road,  but  the  indication  is  surely  too  slight  for  such 
an  inference.  Any  force  it  may  have  is  against  the 
Identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi,  54, 
which  was  probably  in  the  direction  N.E.  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Nevertlieless,  the  best  solution  of  the  question 
appears  to  be  to  identify  this  place  with  the  one  fol- 
lowing.    See  Baal-hazor. 

3.  A  city  ('E^at/i  XiyofAtvfiv  voXiv)  "in  the  dis- 
trict near  the  wilderness,"  to  which  our  Lord  retired 
with  his  disciples  when  threatened  with  violence  by 
the  priests  in  consequence  of  havinir  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  (John  xi,  54).  By  the  **  wilderness" 
(jtpijftoQ)  is  probably  meant  the  wild  uncultivated  hill- 
country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying  between  the  central 
towns  and  the  Jordan  valley  (see  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb, 


p.  97,  953).  In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Robhu 
son  is  very  admissible,  that  Ophrah  (q.  v.)  of  Benja- 
min (Josh,  xviii,  23)  and  Ephraim  are  identical,  and 
that  their  modern  representation  is  et-Taitfibehj  a  vil- 
lage on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding  a  view 
"  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  vaUey  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea"  (^Researckeg,  ii,  121).  It  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  {OnomaU.  s.  v.  'E^pun/)  eight  Ro- 
man miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  while  Jerome,  with 
more  probability,  makes  the  distance  20  Roman  miles. 
This  indication  would  seem  to  make  it  the  same  with 
the  Ephrain  or  Ephroic  which  is  mentioned  in  2 
Chron.  xiii,  19,  along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  aa 
towns  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah.  This,  again,  is 
doubtless  the  same  which  Josephus  also  names  ('E^a- 
tfi)  along  with  Bethel  as  "two  small  cities"  (toXi^- 
via),  which  were  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Vespasian 
while  reducing  the  country  around  Jerusalem  ( IVar^ 
iv,  9,  9).  It  is  likewbe  probably  identical  with  the 
Ephraim  (see  above)  near  Baal-Hazor  (2  Sam.  ziil, 
23).     See  idso  Apuarema. 

B'phraimite,  as  a  designation  of  a  descendant  of 
the  patriarch  Ephraim,  is  properly  denoted  in  the  Heb. 

hy  the  patronymic  D^"lBfifl*'ja,  sim  of  Ephraim  (Num. 
X,  22,  plur.  A.V.  "children  of  Ephraim"),  or  simply 
Ephraim  (often  rendered  "  Ephraimites"  in  the  A.V.) ; 
but  in  Judg.  xii,  5  it  appears  as  a  rendering  of  ^r^CK, 
an  EphrcUhite  (q.  v.),  meaning  thereby,  however,  an 
Ephraimite,  which  is  apparently  likewise  tlie  meaning 
of  the  same  Heb.  word  in  1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Kings  xi,  26, 
in  both  which  passages,  however,  the  A.V.  regularly 
Anglicizes  *'  Ephrathite."  Tlie  narrative  in  Judges 
raises  the  inquiry  whether  the  Ephraimites  had  not  a 
peculiar  accent  or paioiSy  similar  to  that  which  in  later 
times  caused  *'  the  speech"  of  the  Galilasans  to  "  be- 
tray" them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Matt- 
xxvi,  73). 

Cphram  (Heh.  in  the  margin  Ephra'yin,  T^^^f 
but  in  the  text  ^Anm',  "15^85,  L  e.  "jilDy,  which  lat- 
ter appears  to  be  the  genuine  reading  [see  Ephron]  ; 
Sept.  'E^pftfv,  Vulg.  Ephron)^  a  city  of  Israel,  which, 
with  its  dependent  hamlets  (ri3a  =  "  daughters,"  A. 
V.  "  towns*'),  Abijah  and  the  army  of  Judah  captured 
from  Jeroboam  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  19).  It  appeara  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
{Menach,  ix,  1)  as  Ephraim  (0^*65).  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with 
the  Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal- 
hazor  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23) ;  also  with  the  city 
called  Ephraim,  near  the  wilderness  in  which  our 
Lord  lived  for  some  time  (John  xi,  54) ;  and  with  Ofh- 
RAii  (rr'^B?),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  tut 
from  Bethel  (Josh,  xviii,  23 ;  comp.  Josephus,  TFor,  iv, 
9, 9),  and  which  has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Jie^ 
tearchu^  new  ed.  i,  447),  with  much  probability,  at  the 
modern  village  of  ei- Taiyibth.  (Sec  Ewald,  Geschic hie, 
iii,  219,  4G6;  v,  365;  Stanley,  Palestine,  p.  210.)  See 
Ephraim  3. 

Eph'ratah  [some  EphraUah"]  (Heb.  Ephra'ikak^ 

cxxxii,  6 ;  Mic.  v,  1 ;  1  Chron.  if,  50 ;  iv,  4 ;  Sept.  'E^ 
pa^a  or  'E^pa^o,Vulg.A>Arato,  A.V.  "Ephratah" in 
all  but  Gen.  and  the  last-named  passage  of  Chron., 
where  it  gives  "  Ephrath"),  a  prolonged  [or  sometimes 
"  directive"]  form  of  Eph'rath  (Hebrew  Ephraik\ 
n'nfi^,  probably /n»(/W,  1  Chron.  ii,  19;  Sept.  ^pm», 

Vulg.  Ephrald),  the  name  of  a  woman  and  cf  one  or 
two  places. 

1.  The  second  wife  of  Caleb,  the  ton  of  Hezron, 
mother  of  Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chron.  ii,  19, 60,  and  probably  24  [see  Ca- 
leb-bphratah],  and  iv,  4,  in  which  last  passage  Hur 
is  apparently  called  "the  father  (i.  e.  founder)  of  Beth' 
lehem"  (see  below).     B.C.  post  1356. 
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2.  Tbo  ancisnt  name  of  Bethlehem  in  Jadab,  as  is 
manifest  fVom  Gen.  xxxt,  16, 10;  xlviU,  7,  both  which 
pciseages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called  Ephrath  or 
Epfaratah  in  Jacobus  time,  and  use  the  regular  formula 
Cor  adding  the  modem  name,  Cn^*n^!l  M*^n,  which  it 
BdUekfm  (covnp.  e.  g.  Gen.  xxlii,  2 ;  xxxv,  27 ;  Josh. 
XT,  10).     It  cannot,  therefore,  have  derived  its  name 
from  Ephratab,  the  mother  of  Hur,  as  the  author  of 
Qftrtt.  Uebr.  in  Pcarcdeip.  says,  and  as  one  might  oth- 
erwise have  supposed  from  the  connection  of  her  de- 
scendants, Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is 
■omewhat  obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chron.  ii,  50,  51 ; 
iv,  A.    It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  to  infer  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Ephratab,  the  mother  of  Hur,  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably  was 
the  owner  of  the  town  and  district ;  in  fact,  that  her 
Dame  was  really  gentilltious.     But  if  this  be  so,  it 
wonld  indicate  more  communication  between  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites  than  is  common- 
ly supposed.     When,  however,  we  recollect  that  the 
land  of  Goshen  was  the  border  country  on  the  Pales- 
tine side ;  that  the  Israelites  in  Goshen  were  a  tribe 
of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers  (Gen.  xlvil,  3) ;  that  there 
was  an  easy  communication  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt  frtim  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xii,  10 ;  xvi,  1 ; 
xxi,  21,  etc.) ;  that  there  are  indications  of  communi- 
cations between  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Ca- 
naanites, caused  by  their  trade  as  keepers  of  cattle  (1 
Chron.  vii,  21) ;  and  that,  in  the  nsture  of  things,  the 
owners  or  Iteepers  of  large  herds  and  flocks  in  Goshen 
would  have  dealings  with  the  nomad  tribes  in  Pales- 
tine, it  will  perhaps  seem  not  impossible  that  a  son  of 
Hexron  may  have  married  a  woman  having  property 
in  Ephratab.     Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
nection between  Ephrataha  descendants  and  Bethle- 
hem, is  to  suppose  that  the  elder  Caleb  was  not  really 
the  son  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  so  as  the  head 
of  a  Hezronitc  house.     He  may  in  this  case  have  been 
one  of  an  Edomitish  or  Horite  tribe,  an  idea  which  is 
f^ftvored  ljy  the  name  of  his  son  Hur  [see  Caleb],  and 
liave  married  an  Ephrathite.    Caleb  the  spy  may  have 
been  their  grandson.     It  is  singular  that  ^*  Salma,  the 
Cither  of  Bethlehem,*' should  have  married  a  Canaan- 
itish  woman.     Could  she  have  been  of  the  kindred  of 
C^eb  in  any  way  ?     If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtain- 
ed Bethlehem,  a  portion  of  Hur's  inheritance,  in  con- 
sequence, this  would  account  for  botli  II ur  and  Salma 
being  called  **  father  of  Bethlehem.''     Another  possi- 
ble explanation  is,  that  Ephratah  may  have  been  the 
name  given  to  some  daughter  of  Benjamin  to  com- 
memorate the  circumstance  of  Rachel  his  mother  hav- 
ing died  close  to  Ephrath.     This  would  receive  some 
support  from  the  son  of  Rachel's  other  son  Joseph  be- 
ing called  Epkraim,  a  word  of  identical  etymolog}',  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  '^r'^DK  means  indifferently 
an  Ephrathite,  i.  e.  Bethkheiniu  (Ruth  i,  1,  2),  or  an 
Epkrmmiie  (1  Sam.  i,  1).     But  it  would  not  account 
for  Ephratah's  descendants  being  settled  at  Bethle- 
benn.    From  Ruth  i,  2,  where  the  sons  of  Naomi  are 
called^  Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem  [of]  Judah,"  it  would 
seem  that  Ephrath  was  the  name  of  a  district  of  which 
Bethlehem  was  the  chief  town ;  and  the  designation 
of  Hie  iv,  2  as  **  Bethlehem  [of]  Ephratah,"  is  ren- 
dered in  Matt,  ii,  6,  '*  Bethlehem  [in  the]  land  (yfj)  of 
Jodah,"  as  if  to  distinguish  it  by  adding  the  name  of 
a  district,  although  a  larger  one  (Lange,  Comment,  on 
MaU,  in  loc.).     At  all  events  we  should  note  that  in 
Gea.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called  Epkrath  or 
^^Arat/A;  in  Ruth,  Bethlehen^udah,  but  the  inhabit- 
•Bti  EphratkUet ;  in  Mica^L,  Bethlehem- Ephratah;  in 
Mftt.  BttkUhem  in  the  land  ofJuda.     The  Sept.  sup- 
pliers [B^po^a   (avTti  iori  Bj|&Xif/i)]  its   omission 
among  the  cities  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  60  (see  Reinec- 
eiiis,  />r0|7r.  on  this  point,  Weissenfels,  1723).    Jerome, 
and  after  htm  Ralisch,  observe  that  £phratoh,/na(/tt/, 
lustbe  sime  meanmg  as  BetlUebem,  hmue  of  bread,  a 


view  which  Is  fiivored  by  the  neighboring  corn-fields. 
— Smith,  s.  ▼.  Ver  Poortenn  has  written  monographs 
entitled  Tabemacula  Dei  in  Ephrata  [Psa.  cxxxii] 
(Coburg,  1739) ;  /nitia  BethUhemi  (ib.  1728) ;  also  two 
entitled  Fata  Bethiehemi  (both  ib.  eod.).     See  Beth- 

LRHBM. 

3.  Gesenius  and  others  think  that  in  Psa.  cxxxii, 
6,  "  Ephratah^'  means  Ephbaim  (q.  v.).  The  mean- 
ing of  that  passage,  however,  is  greatly  disputed.  The 
most  obvious  reference  is  to  BethUhem^  which  is  else- 
where known  by  that  name  (see  above),  and  may  here 
be  spoken  of  as  the  residence  of  David  at  the  time 
when  as  a  youth  he  first  heard  of  the  sacred  ark  (so 
Hengstenberg,  in  loc.).  Others  consider  the  name  as 
equivalent  to  the  tribe  Ef^raim  (comp.  Ephrathite  for 
Ephraimite,  Judg.  xii,  5),  which  contained  Shiloh,  the 
depository  of  Jehovah's  early  favor  (so  Good,  in  loc.,  as 
most  interpreters ;  Delitzsch,  CommtnttMr.  uber  d.  PtaJr 
tety  ii,  265,  argues  at  length  in  favor  of  this  view). 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  that  which  refers  the 
word  to  Mt,  Ephraim  (as  a  special  designation  of  that 
part  of  the  tribe  which  contained  Shiloh),  in  parallel- 
ism with  the  other  part  of  the  verse  alluding  to  the 
forest,  Hupfeld  (in  loc.),  however,  considers  it  as 
merely  a  poetical  term  for  frruitful /e/i,  e.  g.  Beth-sho- 
mesh,  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  alluding  to  Kiijath- 
jearim  as  the  "  wood"  C^?^,  yuor). 

Eph'rathite  (Hob.  Ephrathi\  'T'^BK),  the  desig- 
nation of  the  inhabitants  of  two  widely  different  local- 
ities. 

1.  Properly  Betiilrhrmitb,  or  citizen  of  Opbrath 
(q.  V.)  or  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i,2 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  12 ;  Sept. 
'E^padacocVulg.  Ephrataue). 

2.  By  some  confusion  or  analogy,  an  Ephraimite, 
or  inhabitant  of  the  trilie  of  Ephraim  (q.  v.)  (Judg. 
xii,  6,  with  the  art.  '^r^DXn,  Sept  U  rov  'E<^paip  v. 
r.  'E^pa^i'njc,  Vulg.  Ephrafhtut,  A.V.  "an  Ephraim- 
ite" [the  last  clause ;  iu  th<!  two  previous  occurrences 
of  the  verse,  as  well  as  in  the  context,  the  original  is 
Ephraim'] ;  1  Sam.  i,  l,'£^ai7i,  Ephrathcmg^  " an  Eph- 
rathite;" 1  Kings  xi,  26,  6  'E^pa^i,  Ephratceus,  *'an 
Ephrathite"). 

Ephrem  or  Ephraem  Syras,  an  eminent  Church 
father,  and  the  greatest  light  of  the  Syrian  Chureh, 
was  bom  at  Nisibis  (Sozom.  //.  E.  iii,  IC),  Syria,  or  at 
Edessa,  and  flourished  A.D.  870.  The  accounts  of  his 
early  life  are  variant  and  unreliable.  His  parents 
were  heathen,  according  to  one  account,  and  drove 
him  from  home  for  becoming  a  Christian ;  but,  accotd- 
in<<  to  other  accounts,  he  was  bred  a  Christian  by  his 
Christian  parents.  Jacob  of  Nisibis  took  care  of  his 
education,  and  took  him  to  the  Council  of  Nicna,  A.D. 
825.  In  8()8  Nisibis  was  ceded  b}'  the  emperor  Jovin- 
ian  to  the  Persians,  and  Ephrcm  went  to  Edessa,  whith- 
er the  most  distinguished  Syrians  came  to  receive  his 
instruction.  Here  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  only  coming 
from  his  seclusion  to  teach  and  preach.  His  repute 
for  piety  and  learning  became  so  great  that  he  was 
elected  bishop;  but  when  he  heard  of  it  he  rushed 
forth  into  the  marlcet- place,  and  acted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  people  thought  he  was  out  of  his  senses. 
**  He  then  absconded  until  another  had  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  bishop  in  his  place.  Ho  now  went  to 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  to  see  Basilins  the  Great,  who 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  learning  and  piety. 
Ephrem  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  writing 
and  preaching  on  devotional  and  moral  subjects,  and 
especially  against  the  Arian  heresy ;  but  he  was  equal- 
ly energetic  whenever  there  was  any  occasion  to  show 
by  his  acts  that  he  really  was  the  benevolent  man  that 
he  appeared  to  be.  This  was  especially  manifest  at 
the  time  when  Edessa  was  suffering  from  famine :  he 
gave  his  assistance  everywhere;  he  called  upon  the 
rich  to  help  the  poor,  and  he  himself  undertook  the 
care  of  seeing  that  the  poor  received  what  was  intcn(^ 
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ed  for  them.  He  was  looked  np  to  with  admiration 
and  reverence  by  hia  contemporaries,  who  distinguish- 
ed him  by  the  honorable  designation  of  '  the  prophet 
of  the  Syrians.'  He  died  about  378,  having  ordered 
in  his  will  that  no  one  should  praise  him,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  in  a  funeral  oration,  that  his 
body  should  not  be  wrapped  up  in  costly  robes,  and 
that  no  monument  should  be  erected  on  his  tomb'' 
{English  CtfclopcBdia,  s.  v.).  This  "will"  of  Ephrem 
is,  however,  generally  held  to  be  spurious. 

All  accounts  unite  in  testifying  to  the  virtues  of 
Ephrem.  Sozomen  {Hist.  Eccka.  iii,  16)  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  to  illustrate  his  command  of  a  naturally 
irascible  temper.  After  a  fast,  his  servant,  presenting 
some  food  to  him,  let  fall  the  dish  on  which  it  was 
placed.  Ephrem,  seeing  him  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  terror,  said  to  him,  ^^Take  courage;  as  the  food 
has  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  it."  Whereupon 
Ephrem  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  ate  the  fragments 
left  in  the  broken  dish. 

Ho  was  a  voluminous  author,  writing  commentaries, 
practical  religious  works,  sermons,  and  numerous  po- 
ems. The  commentaries  and  hymns  are  in  Syriac; 
the  other  writings  exist  only  in  Greek  and  other  ver- 
sions. It  is  doubtful  whether  he  understood  Greek ; 
Sozomen  (1.  c.)  expressly  says  that  he  knew  only  Syr- 
iac, but  that  his  writings  **■  were  translated  into  Greek 
during  his  life,  and  preserve  much  of  their  original 
force  and  power,  so  that  they  are  not  less  admired  in 
Greek  than  in  Syriac."  One  of  the  legends  tells  that 
in  his  visit  to  Basil  both  were  miraculously  enabled  to 
speak  the  other's  language — Basil  the  Syriac,  and 
Ephrem  the  Greek.  **His  commentaries  extended 
over  the  whole  Bible,  *  from  the  book  of  creation  to  the 
last  book  of  grace,'  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says.  We 
have  his  commentaries  on  the  historical  and  phrophet- 
ical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  book  of  Job 
in  Syriac,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul  in  an  Armenian  translation.  They  have  been 
but  little  used  thus  far  bv  commentators.  He  does 
not  interpret  the  text  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but 
from  the  old  Syriac  translation,  the  Peshito,  though  he 
refers  occasionally  to  the  original.  His  sermons  and 
homilies,  of  which,  according  to  Photius,  he  composed 
more  than  a  thousand,  are  partly  expositor}'',  partly 
polemical,  against  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics.  They 
evince  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  eloquence; 
they  are  full  of  pathos,  exclamations,  apostrophes,  an- 
titheses, illustrations,  severe  rebuke,  and  sweet  com- 
fort, according  to  the  subject ;  but  also  full  of  exag- 
gerations, bombast,  prolixity,  and  the  superstitions  of 
his  age,  such  as  the  over-estimate  of  ascetic  virtue, 
and  excessive  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mar}^  tho 
saints,  and  relics.  Some  of  bis  sermons  were  publicly 
read  after  the  Bible  lesson  in  Aiany  Oriental,  and  even  j 
Occidental  churches.  His  hymns  were  intended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  heretical  views  of  Bar- 
desanes  and  his  son  Harmon ius,  which  spread  widely 
by  means  of  popular  Syrian  songs.  ^  When  Ephrem 
perceived,'  says  Sozomen,  Hhat  the  Syrians  were 
charmed  witli  the  elegant  diction  and  melodious  versi- 
fication of  Harmonius,  he  became  apprehensive  lest 
they  should  imbibe  the  same  opinions ;  and  therefore, 
although  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek  learning,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  metres  of  Harmonius, 
and  composed  similar  poems  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  sacred  hymns  in  praise 
of  holy  men.  From  that  period  the  Syrians  sang  the 
odes  of  Ephrem,  according  to  the  method  indicated  by 
Harmonius.'  Theodoret  gives  a  similar  account,  and 
says  that  the  hymns  of  Ephrem  combined  harmony 
and  melody  with  piety,  and  subserved  all  the  purposes 
of  valuable  and  efficacious  medicine  against  the  heret- 
ical hymns  of  Harmonius.  It  is  reported  that  he 
wrote  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  verses. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  his  commentaries,  all  his 
Syriac  works  are  written  in  verse,  i.  e.  in  lines  of  an 


equal  number  of  syllables,  and  with  occasional  rhyme 
and  assonance,  though  without  regular  metre  (Schaff, 
Uiatory  of  the  ChristUm  Churchy  iii,  952  sq.)." 

The  best  edition  of  bis  collected  works  is  Ephraend 
Sgri  Opera  omtaay  Gr.,  Syr.,  et  Lat.,  ediia  cum  prof o 
HonibuSy  noHs^  var.  lectionibuSy  studio  J.  S.  Assemanni 
et  P.  Benedetti  (RomsB,  1732-1 G,  6  vols.  fol.).  Before 
this  edition,  many  of  his  writings  had  been  collected 
and  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Gerard  Voss, 
who  published  them  (1)  at  Bome,  A.D.  1589-93-97 ; 
(2)  at  Cologne  in  1603  and  1616 ;  and  (3)  at  Antwerp 
in  1619  (3  vols,  in  one).  *'The  first  volume  consists 
of  various  treatises,  partly  on  subjects  solely  theologr 
cal,  as  tho  priesthood,  prayer,  fasting,  etc.,  with  others 
partly  theological  and  partly  moral,  as  truth,  anger, 
obedience,  envy.  The  second  volume  contains  many 
epistles  and  addresses  to  monks,  and  a  collection  of 
apophthegms.  Vol.  iii  consists  of  several  treatises  or 
homilies  on  parts  of  Scripture,  and  characters  in  tlie 
Old  Testament,  as  Elijah,  Daniel,  the  three  children, 
Joseph,  Noah.  Photius  gives  a  list  of  49  homilies  of 
Ephrem  (Cod.  196),  but  which  of  these  are  included  in 
Voss's  edition  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  though  it  is 
certain  that  many  are  not"  (Smith,  Dictionary  ofBioff- 
raphy,  s.  v.). 

Of  separate  works  there  are  numerous  editions,  of 
which  lists  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann,  Biblioffraphi' 
sches  Lexikony  ii,  3  sq.,  and  in  Fabricius,  JSibliotheca 
GracOy  ed.  Harles,  viii,  217  sq.  An  edition  containing 
only  the  Greek  writings  of  Ephrem  was  published  by 
Thwaites  (Oxford,  1709),  edited  from  28  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  An  English  translation  from  the 
Syrian  by  J.  B.  Morris  (Oxf.  1847)  contains  13  pieces 
of  verse  on  the  Nativity,  1  against  the  Jews,  and  90 
on  the  faith.  Tho  Rev.  H.  Burgess  has  published  Se* 
iect  metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syrus^ 
translated  from  the  original  Syriac,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  historical  and  philological  notes  (Lond.  1853). 
In  his  introduction  Mr.  Burgess  mentions,  as  extant 
in  Syriac  verse,  "  eleven  exegetical  discourses,  more 
than  a  hundred  controversial  sermons,  and  nearly  as 
many  practical  hortator}'  homilies,  cUl  in  poetry;  four 
pieces  on  the  freedom  of  the  willy  not  only  in  metre, 
but  the  strophes  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  like  tlie 
verses  of  the  119th  Psalm ;  and  he  assures  us  that  all 
these  compositions  show  a  high  degree  of  poetic  talent, 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  'sonorousness  and 
grace,'  and  have  *a  charm  which  no  translation  can 
express.'  Indeed,  almost  all  the  three  folios  of  St. 
Ephraem's  printed  works  in  Syriac  are  poetical.  In 
this  volume  the  author  gives  us  translations  of  85  of 
Ephraem's  S}Tiac  h3'Tnn8,  and  9  of  his  metrical  hom- 
ilies or  sermons.  They  are  illustrated  by  a  learned 
introduction  and  very  instructive  notes.  More  than 
half  the  hymns  relate  to  death  and  eternity,  and  the 
others  are  on  various  topics  pertaining  to  the  Chris- 
tian life.  The  subjects  of  the  poetical  sermons  are  the 
following :  (1)  Paradise,  (2)  Satan,  (3)  to  the  clergy, 
(4)  the  Trinity,  (5)  matter  not  eternal,  (6)  error  coun- 
terfeits truth,  (7)  the  Trinity,  (8)  two  natures  of 
Christ,  (9)  man  ignorant  of  himself  (Biblioth.  SacrUf 
Oct.  1853,  p.  83^).  M.  Caillau  published  a  Ijitin  ver- 
sion of  Ephrem  in  8  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1832-35,  forming 
vols,  xxxiv-xli  of  tho  Patres  S€lecti)y  in  M'hich  the 
following  order  is  used :  1.  Commentaries ;  2.  Exeget- 
ical homilies;  3.  Sermons;  4.  Epistles;  6.  Prayers. 
The  writings  of  Ephrem  in  Armenian  were  published 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  8vo,  1836.  Hahn  und  Sieffert's 
Chrettomathia  Syriaea  (Leipsic,  1825,  8vo)  contains  19 
select  h^'mns  of  E]  hrrm :  see  alfo  Hahn,  BardeMones 
Gnosticui  ^I^ips.  1819).  A  German  version  of  many 
of  his  poems  is  given  by  Zinirerie,  Ausff,  Schrijien  des 
heil,  Ephraem  (Innspr.  1830-87,  6  voIf.).  His  funeral 
sermons  are  translated  into  Italian  {Innifunehri  di  S, 
Efrem  Siro,  tradotH  par  Angelo  Paggi  e  Fausto  La- 
sinio,  Firenze,  1851).  In  1853  J.  Alsleben  announced  a 
complete  edition  of  the  Syriac  works  of  Ephiem,  in  a 
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pamphlet  (Berl.Svo)  containing  a  sketch  of  Ephrem's 
life,  and  some  literaiy  remarks  of  value.  Many  writ- 
ings of  Ephrem  remain  in  MS.,  of  which  there  is  a  val- 
uable collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  among  them 
a  Ckromeie,  from  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ,  is  as- 
cribed to  bim. 

See  Cave,  IliU.  IM.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  149  sq. ;  Ondin, 
De  Script.  Ercles,  i,  493  sq. ;  Dupin,  Auteurs  Eeele$, 
(Pfcri?,  1593),  ii,  145  sq. ;  Ceillier,  Avteurs  ScKres  (Par. 
1860X  vol.  vi,  chap,  i ;  Lardner,  Worh,  iv,  804  sq. ; 
Clarke,  Sucregsion  of  Sacred  Literature,  i,  403 ;  Von 
Lengerke,  Ccmm.  de  Epkraemo  Syr,  interprete  (Halle, 
1828) ;  the  same,  De  Eph.  Syr.  art  hermeneuUca  (K5n- 
igsb.  1831) ;  Villemain,  Tableau  de  Tdoquenct  Chret,  au 
4«  Si^de  (Paris,  1849, 12mo),  p.  242 ;  Nfeve,  De  la  Be- 
nautance  des  Uudes  Syriaqiies  (Annates  de  Philosophic, 
1854);  Xarth  Britiah  Review,  Ang.  1853,  p.  247;  Jwr. 
9f  Sacred  Literature  July,  18od,  p.  389;  Rddiger,  in 
Herzog,  lUaUEncyklop,  iii,  85  sq. 

E^phron  (Heb.  Ephron%  *p*^&?,  signif.  doubtful ; 

Sept  'E^pc^i',  Vnlg.  Ephron),  the  name  of  a  man  and 
also  of  two  or  three  places. 

1.  The  son  of  Zohar,  a  Ilittite ;  the  owner  of  a  field 
which  lay  facing  Mamre  or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave 
contained  therein,  which  Abraham  bought  from  him 
for  400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii,  8-17 ;  xxv,  9 ; 
zlix,  29,  30;  1, 13).  B.C.  2027.  By  Josephus  (^Ant. 
i,  14)  the  name  is  given  as  Ephraim  ('£0pdf/ioc,  and 
the  purchase-money  40  shekels.     See  Abraham. 

2.  The  textual  reading  (but  with  initial  K)  in  the 

Masoretic  Bible,  and  the  marginal  in  the  A.  Y.  for 
Epbkaix  (q.  v.),  a  city  within  the  borders  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19). 

3.  A  mountdin,  the  "  cities*'  of  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
tribe  of  Jadab  (Josh,  xv,  9),  between  the  *^  water  of 
Nephtoah"  and  Kiijath-jearim.  As  these  latter  are 
with  great  probability  identified  with  Ain  Yalo  and 
Knriet  el-enah,  Mount  Ephron  is  probably  the  elevated 
r^on  on  the  south  side  of  wady  Beit-Hanina  (tradi- 
tional valley  of  the  Terebinth),  near  its  junction  with 
wady  Ain-Uaniyeh  or  wady  el-Werd.  This  seems  to 
be  the  '*  high  plain*^  indicated  by  Schwarz  {Paleat,  p. 
96)  as  appropriately  called  Mount  Ephron,  in  compar- 
iatm  with  the  deep  valleys  adjoining.  The  **  cities  of 
Mount  Ephron*^  may  then  be  denoted  by  such  ruined 
sites  as  eV-Sna  and  Mar-Zakaria  in  this  vicinity. 

4.  A  very  strong  city  (iroXtg  piydXtf  6xvpa  <r(p6Spa') 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  between  Camaim  (Ashteroth- 
Kamaim)  and  Bethshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by 
Judas  ^laccabaus  (1  Mace,  v,  46-52 ;  2  Mace,  xii,  27, 
28;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8,  5).  From  the  description 
in  these  two  passages  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
in  a  defile  or  valley,  and  to  have  completely  occupied 
the  pass.  It  was  possibly  near  the  outlet  of  the  Jab- 
bok  into  the  Jordan.  Klodens  conjectures  (Landee- 
lamde  rois  Paidttina^  Berl.  1817,  p.  75)  that  it  was  the 
present  Kulat  er-JhAud,  a  strong  Saracenic  castle  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  up  the  wady  Rajib,  and  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  Jebel  Ajlun  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  266 
sq. ;  Robinson,  Jiegearche*,  ii,  121 ;  iii,  166). 

Bpicxiltds  ('Eiricpari}c,  controller,  a  common  Gr. 
name),  one  of  the  generals  left  by  Antiochus  Grypus, 
in  connection  with  Callimandcr,  in  charge  of  the  Syr- 
ian forces  besieging  Hyrcanns  in  Samaria,  but  whose 
cupidity  led  him  to  betray  Scythopolis  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  2,  3). 

Bpicnrean  Philosophy — Epicums.  The 
Epicarean  philosophy  received  its  name  and  its  com- 
plete development  from  its  founder  Epicurus.  Little 
was  added  to  the  S}'stem  by  its  disciples.  It  was  a 
reaction  against  the  Socratic  School,  and  constituted 
one  of  the  most  marked  forms  of  speculation  during 
the  period  of  Greek  decline.  It  exercised  considera- 
ble inflaence  over  the  I^tin  world  in  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
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the  empire.  With  important  changes  of  form,  but 
with  little  modifications  of  spirit,  it  survived  the  over- 
throw of  ancient  civilization,  perpetuated  itself  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  reappeared  with  the  revival  of 
philosophy,  and  may  still  be  recognised  in  many  r^ 
cent  theories. 

The  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  has  survived  so 
many  successions  of  empire,  and  so  vast  mutations 
of  thought,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  earlier 
speculations  of  the  Greeks.  Its  ethical  views  are  di- 
rectly deducible  from  the  Cyrenaic  School ;  but  its  de- 
pendence on  the  Eleatics  is  unmistakable.  See  Ele- 
ATic  School.  In  physics  it  displayed  an  inclination 
to  return  to  the  Ionic  method.  It  is,  however,  in  im- 
mediate afiiliation  with  the  doctrines  of  Democritus 
and  I^ucippus.  From  them  it  derived  its  atoms,  and 
the  casual  formation  of  the  universe. 

Notwithstanding  its  connections  with  previous  modes 
of  thought,  the  Epicurean  philosophy  is  so  definite  in 
principle  and  form  that  it  may  be  more  readily  treated 
without  regard  to  its  descent  than  almost  any  other 
type  of  speculation,  ancient  or  modem. 

The  Epicurean  philosophy  was  fully  developed  by 
its  founder,  and  was  long  contained  almost  entirely 
in  his  numerous  productions.  These  perished  early. 
Fragments  only  have  been  preserved  in  the  philosoph- 
ical treatises  of  Cicero,  the  moral  lectures  of  Seneca, 
and  the  late  compilation  of  Diogenes  Lafirtius.  Epicu- 
rus*s  physical  theory  of  the  universe,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  theological  and  ethical  conclusions,  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  its  integrity  in  the  abstruse  but  bril- 
liant poem  of  Lucretius.  In  consequence  of  the  rever« 
ence  of  the  disciples  for  the  instructions  of  the  master, 
and  their  abstinence  from  development  of  his  teach« 
ings,  Epicurus  occupies  a  more  prominent  position  In 
the  exposition  of  his  doctrine  than  any  other  Greek 
philosopher  except  P3rthagoras.  It  is,  accordingly, 
expedient  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character  before  entering  upon 
the  details  of  his  system. 

Life  o/*J^jp»cz/rtis.— Epicurus  was  of  pure  Athenian 
descent ;  of  a  good  famil}',  though  reduced  to  poverty ; 
and  settled  in  Samoa,  where  his  father  Neocles  was  a 
cleruchuM,  and  eked  out  a  scanty  support  by  the  occu- 
pation of  a  school-master.  His  mother,  Charestrata, 
added  to  the  resources  of  a  poor  household  by  practis- 
ing enchantments  and  by  other  superstitious  pretences, 
in  which  she  was  aided  by  her  son,  who  may  thus  have 
acquired  an  early  contempt  for  the  current  theology 
and  superstition.  Epicurus  was  bom  at  Samos,  A.C. 
342-1,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato,  and  within 
a  year  of  Aristotle's  acceptance  of  the  oiScc  of  tutor  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  About  the  time  of  Alexander's 
death,  Epicurus  came  to  Athens,  at  the  age  of  18,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  attended  the  instructions  of 
Xenocrates  in  the  academy.  Aristotle  was  still  teach- 
ing in  the  lyceum.  Epicures  made  no  lopg  stay  at 
this  time  in  the  metropolis,  but  removed  to  Colophon 
and  opened  a  school.  He  adopted  the  atomistic  doc- 
trine of  Democritus,  and  during  five  years  undertook 
to  teach  philosophy  at  Mitylene  and  Lampsacus.  At 
the  age  of  85  he  retumed  to  Athens,  taught  philosophy 
there  for  a  period  of  86  years  till  his  death,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  sect,  having  at  first  been  content 
with  declaring  himself  a  follower  of  Democritus.  The 
proves  of  the  academy  were  f^qoented  by  the  Plato- 
nists  under  Xenocrates;  "the  shady  spaces"  around 
the  lyceum  were  occupied  by  the  Peripatetics  under 
Theophrastus,  who  possessed  a  house  and  garden  of 
his  own  within  the  precincts,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  his  successors.  Epicurus  imitated  the  Peripatetic 
example,  and  purchased  a  garden  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  for  80  minas  (about  f  1400  in  gold).  This  abode, 
the  celebrated  harti  Epicuri,  became  the  place  of  in- 
struction and  of  convivial  assemblage,  and  gave  name 
to  the  school,  "  the  philosophy  of  the  Garden."  The 
life  of  Epicums  was  "  simple,  temperate,  and  cheer- 
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fill;"  he  was  ''a  kind-hearted  friend,  and  even  a  pat- 
riotic citizen.*'  He  kept  aloof  from  the  political  dis- 
tractions of  the  time,  and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
His  maxim  was  XaSt  fiiivaag — avoid  notice  in  life. 
The  political  and  social  disorders  of  the  time,  amid  the 
wars  of  the  Diadochi  and  the  factious  contentions  of  a 
city  where  liberty  was  supplanted  by  tyranny  or  an- 
archy, might  suggest  the  philosophy  which  is  supposed 
to  have  regulated  his  conduct,  viz.  that  the  mind  alone 
is  free ;  all  without  is  at  the  mercy  of  capricious  vio- 
lence or  incalculable  contingencies.  In  the  progress 
of  civil  discords  and  convulsions  the  only  hope  of  tran- 
quillity must  be  sought  in  absolute  seclusion  and  dis- 
regard of  public  transactions. 

In  his  quiet  and  graceful  retreat,  surrounded  by  af- 
fectionate pupils  and  admiring  friends,  enlivened  by 
the  frequent  presence  of  brilliant  hUang,  one  half  of 
the  long  life  of  Epicurus  was  passed.  His  intercourse 
was  characterized  by  genial  good-hnmor,  and  his  es- 
tablishment was  conducted  with  frugal  elegance.  His 
temperament  and  his  doctrine,  his  habits  and  his  pre- 
cepts, were  in  entire  unison.  He  sought  and  obtained 
for  himself  the  gentle  p.!easure,  the  unruffled  serenity 
which  he  preached  to  his  hearers.  He  was  laborious 
in  the  dissemination  of  his  opinions.  He  is  designated 
as  TTokvypa^TaroQ  by  Diogenes,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  three  hundred  volumes,  filled,  of  course,  with 
repetitions.  This  copious  autlientic  promulgation  of 
hia  philosophy  dispensed  with  any  necessity  for  ex- 
pansion or  commentary.  The  theory  was,  indeed,  so 
simple  and  perspicuous  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
stated  after  the  first  exposition. 

Before  the  death  of  Epicurus  in  A.C.  270,  a  rival 
school  had  arisen  in  Athens  under  the  colonnades  of 
the  Painted  Porch,  and  nearly  ever}'  one  of  his  tenets 
was  directly  opposed  by  Zmo  of  Citium  and  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  The  reaction  excited  by  the  extreme 
materialism  and  fortuitism  of  Epicurus  occasioned  an 
equal  extravagance  on  the  other  side.  With  Epicurus 
the  universe  was  an  aggregate  of  blind  atoms  com- 
pacted and  diversified  by  an  equally  blind  chance ; 
with  Zeno  it  was  a  divine  organism,  vital  in  all  its 
parts,  and  governed  by  the  immutable  decrees  of  fate. 
\Yith  Epicurus  the  deities  were  incognizant  or  regard- 
less of  temporal  affairs;  with  Zeno  everything  was 
controlled  by  a  superintending  Providence,  whose  will 
was  an  unalterable  necessity,  and  manifested  by  the 
heavenly  orbs  (adera  consciajfatt). 

The  Philosophy  nf  Epicurus  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  parts.  Theology,  Ethics,  and  Physics.  The 
last  alone  received  any  thoroughly  systematic  devel- 
opment. It  was  devised  as  a  scientific  basis  for  the 
two  former,  which  were  rather  foregone  conclusions, 
in  which  'Uhe  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,''  than 
strictly  logical  deductions  from  established  principles. 
The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  designed  for  his  own 
immediate  satisfaction,  and  for  the  practical  uses  of 
life.  The  logomachies  of  Eleatics  and  Sceptics,  Soph- 
ists and  Socratics,  had  produced  no  e^ettled  convictions, 
and  had  arrested  neither  public  calamities  nor  private 
wretchedness ;  a  doctrine  was  desired  which  might 
bring  peace  to  the  individual,  and  restore  happiness  or 
Qnjoyment  to  life.  The  canonization  of  pleasure,  the 
regulation  and  sanctification  of  natural  passions,  seem- 
ed to  afford  the  solution  required,  and  Epicurus  was  to 
his  time  what  Fourier  was  to  the  last  generation.  In 
order  to  sanction  pleasure  as  the  guide  of  existence,  it 
was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  menaces  of  conscience 
and  the  terrors  of  heavpn.  Hence  Epicurus  practical- 
ly denied  the  gods  by  relegating  them  to  the  eternal 
isolation  of  unconcerned  indolence  and  reverie.  This 
was  regarded  by  his  votaries  as  the  most  essential 
service  of  his  career  (Lucret.  i,  C3-80).  But  to  exor- 
cise the  divinities  and  to  abrogate  religion,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  explain  the  marvelous  order,  economy,  and 
variety  of  the  creation,  without  recourse  to  a  creator ; 
to  furnish,  like  La  Place,  a  system  of  the  world  which 


should  exclude  the  notion  of  a  divine  architect.  This 
task  Epicurus  undertook,  with  such  materials  as  were 
at  hand.  The  Eleatic  School  had  asserted  an  absolute 
severance  of  the  divine  and  the  transitory,  and  had 
devoted  their  regards  to  the  former.  Epicurus  lepa- 
diated  the  former,  and  confin»l  his  attention  to  the 
material  and  sensible,  disproving  all  creative  or  divine 
agency  b}'  his  physical  doctrine,  and  maintaining  tlie 
authority  of  carnal  impulses  and  earthly  pleasures  by 
the  rrpudiation  of  the  gods  and  of  their  worship. 

Theology  of  Epicuntt. — Epicurus  acquiesced  in  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  but  denied  them  any  participa- 
tion in  the  process  of  the  universe.  He  ascribed  to 
them  immortality  and  human  form,  and  assigned  to 
them  attenuated  and  spectral  bodies,  as  Milton  also 
appears  to  have  done  {^^negcU  esse  corpus  deorvm,  9td 
tamquam  corpus ^  nee  tanguintm^  sed  tamquam  wtngui-' 
nem,''  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  i,  xxv).  He  accords  to  them 
indestructibility,  immutability,  and  the  serene  happi- 
ness of  eternal  repose.  Their  tranquillity  would  have 
been  disturbed  by  any  care ;  accordingly,  they  are  en- 
tirely unconcerned  with  even'thing  that  falls  under 
human  apprehension.  This  mode  of  recognising  and 
at  the  same  time  cashiering  divinity  has  been  recently 
imitated  by  Herbert  Spencer.  So  far  as  human  ac- 
tions or  thoughts  are  concerned,  the  gods  are  practi- 
cally non-existent,  and  religion  is  nothing  better  than 
a  vague  and  irrational  superstition,  founded  upon 
dreams,  and  cherished  by  ignorant  fear. 

Ethics  of  Epicurus. — Without  divine  sanction,  with- 
out responsibility  or  existence  hereafter,  with  neither 
reward  nor  penalty  In  a  future  life  for  "  deeds  done-in 
the  body,"  no  real  system  of  ethics  is  conceivable. 
There  is  no  constraint,  no  obligation  to  rectitude; 
there  is  no  moral  compulsion  ;  there  is  no  domain  for 
conscience ;  there  can  only  be  a  more  or  less  judicious 
and  provident  adaptation  of  actions  to  the  judgment9 
or  dispositions  of  men,  and  to  the  supposed  satisfaction 
of  the  individual.  Morality  without  religion  is  a  pre- 
tence and  a  delusion.  A  tranquil  and  pleasurable  ex- 
istence becomes  the  tummum  bonum  of  the  sage ;  the 
gratification  of  every  passion  as  it  arises  the  sole  duty 
of  an  eager  and  undisciplined  nature.  Ever^'  restraint 
is  removed  except  such  as  may  be  voluntarily  imposed ; 
and  though  cool,  impassive,  and  indolent  dispontions 
may  maintain  an  external  propriety  of  demeanor  when 
exposed  to  no  temptation,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
for  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  the  license  of  all  passions 
will  be  gratified  by  the  unclean  beasts  who  wallow  in 
the  Epicurean  st}'^e.  The  insufliciency  of  the  doctrine 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  was  exhibited  from  the  very  first 
Epicurus  placed  the  highest  pleasure  in  undisturbed 
repose,  but  be  considered  every  pleasure  to  be  good  in 
itself;  and  his  favorite  disciple,  Metrodorus,  asserts 
that  the  dictates  of  natural  reason  would  limit  all  care 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  1)elly,  thus  taking  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  system  the  declaration  of  Ecclesiastes, 
"All  a  man's  labor  is  for  his  mouth."  *  The  storir* 
which  circulated  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  £{»- 
cnrus  and  his  companions  with  I^ontium,  Manna- 
riuro,  and  other  notorious  ladies  of  the  like  persua- 
sion, show  that  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  were  at 
once  recognised,  even  if  they  were  not  illustrated  in 
practice. 

As  all  the  religious  foundations  of  virtue  were  re- 
moved, no  logical  foundation  remained.  The  t^Mnomc 
of  Epicurus,  which  was  at  once  his  logic  and  hia  meta- 
physics, amounted  to  the  negation  of  any  absolute  or 
immutable  truth.  The  sensible  impression  was  the 
sole  criterion  of  truth.  Every  sensation,  as  every  gen- 
eral conception,  was  necessarily  true ;  and  we  are  here 
reminded,  though  in  different  modes  and  degrees,  of 
the  positions  assumed  by  Des  Cartes  and  by  Uume. 
No  guidance  is  accorded  for  the  conduct  of  the  undo*- 
standing  more  assured  than  the  immediate  impresdion 
or  the  unregulated  fancy,  and  the  passions  are  thns 
left  without  any  valid  control  by  the  reason.     A  life 
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ftccording  to  natural  impulses  becomes  therefore  the 
aim  and  the  duty  of  a  philosopher. 

The  Pkyna  o/Epicvrus  were  devised  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  all  divine  authority  and  superintend* 
ence.  They  constitute  the  most  elalwrate,  coherent, 
and  original  portion  of  the  Epicurean  system.  Even 
here  there  was  liUle  real  originality.  Epicurus  was 
a  man  of  little  learning,  of  little  logical  perspicacity ; 
but  he  was  actuated  by  a  distinct  purpose,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  clear  rather  than  a  penetrating  mind.  He 
diligently  avaOed  himself  of  ever}'thing  subservient 
to  his  aims  in  previous  systems,  and  worked  out  what- 
ever accorded  with  his  plans  into  a  plausible  and  su- 
perficial scheme,  in  which  consistency  was  little  re- 
garded, and  acceptability  assured  h^*  addressing  the 
natural  inclinations  of  men.  The  Physical  Theory  of 
Epieurus  acquired  more  reputation  in  antiquity  fi*om 
its  connection  wiih  theology  and  ethics,  and  from  its 
exposition  of  Lucretius,  than  from  any  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  real  students  of  science.  The 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  explain,  lilce  Des  Cartes, 
how  the  universe  might  have  been  formed  and  per- 
petuated without  any  foreign  agency,  though  he  went 
further  than  Des  Cartes  in  rejecting  even  a  divine 
agency  for  its  first  creation. 

The  leading  lines  of  his  physical  doctrine  are  that 
matter  is  uncreated  and  indestructible.  Its  primitive 
elements  are  indivisible  particles — atoms — ^which  are 
eternal  and  imperishable,  passing  through  various 
combinations,  and  assuming  new  properties  and  forms 
according  to  these  mutable  compositions.  These  at- 
oms are  infinite  in  number,  and  solid,  though  so  small 
as  to  be  imperceptible  by  the  senses.  They  possess 
gravity,  and  move  downwads  in  an  infinite  vacuum. 
Their  descent,  however,  is  not  in  a  uniform  line ;  they 
are  deflected  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  due  to  mere 
contingency,  and  come  into  collision,  conjunction,  com- 
position with  each  other.  Thus  worlds,  infinite  in 
number,  and  infinitely  varied  in  their  phenomena,  are 
formed.  The^te  atoms  are  in  a  continual  state  of  vi- 
bration or  oscillation,  and  fh)m  their  concretions  and 
dissolutions,  their  coherences  and  disstdencies,  all  the 
multitudinous  changes  of  inorganic  and  organic  nature 
are  derived.  All,  however,  are  governed  by  chance 
alone ;  there  is  no  compulsion,  no  necessity,  no  exter- 
nal law,  no  decree  of  fate.  The  cause  of  being  is  not 
extrinsic,  but  is  involved  in  the  process  and  act  of  be- 
ing. No  room  is  allowed  for  the  operation  of  any  con- 
scious and  ordaining  intelligence ;  the  world  is  nothing 
more  than  the  curious  result  of  uncomprehending,  un- 
designtng  accidents.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  the- 
ory of  Epicurus  differs  from  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes 
in  little  more  than  in  ascribing  a  straight,  downward, 
but  variable  motion  to  the  atoms  in  a  vacuum,  while 
Cartesianism  assigns  to  them  a  gyratory  movement 
and  denies  a  vacuum.  The  difference  is  more  obvi- 
ous l^tween  this  system  and  the  recent  doctrine  of 
evolution,  but  the  logical  principle  is  the  same — ^the 
construction  and  continuation  of  the  universe  by  sim- 
ple elements  and  simple  forces  generated  within  its 
own  sphere,  and  independent  of  foreign  determination. 
It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  has 
been  very  recently  made  to  bring  the  Epicurean  Phys- 
ics into  harmony  with  modem  science,  whose  present 
tendencies  are  in  the  direction  of  similar  irrational 
nelf-Bufliciency.  A  like  attempt  was  made  by  Gas- 
sendi  more  legitimately,  but  without  any  permanent 
acceptance,  in  the  17th  century ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that,  in  an  age  of  infidel  appetencies, 
there  will  always  be  a  revival  of  the  Epicurean  p)ii- 
losophy  and  Epicurean  proclivities. 

Auikoritiei, — ^The  historians  of  ancient  philosophy: 
Bayle,  tit  *'Lefidppi  LucrfeeT  Gassendi,  De  Vita  et 
MwUma  Epintri  (Hag.  Comit.  1656,  4to);  Syntagma 
phtiomipkuB  Kpintri  (1669) ;  Bremer,  Vennch  einer  AprU- 
ogie  des  Epicur  (Berlin,  1776,  8vo);  Rondel,  /yx  Vie 
d'Epieitre  (Par.  1679) ;  Wamekros,  Apohffie  und  Uhm 


Epicurs  (Greifflwald,  1795,  Bvo);  Munro,  Lucretius j  with 
a  Translation  and  Notes  (Cambridge  and  London,  1864, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lan;{e,  Gesch,  des  MateriaHsmus  (Iser- 
lohn,  1866) ;  North  Brit,  Rev.  March,  1868.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Epicure'anB  ('En-tcoi^paot,  Acts  xvii,  18),  follow- 
ers of  Epicurus  or  adherents  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy (q.  v.). 

Epimenldds,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Crete,  and 
highly  revered  as  a  prophet  and  natural  sage  at  Ath- 
ens, where  he  came  by  invitation  B.C.  cir.  596,  and 
spent  a  long  life.  Our  chief  account  of  him  is  given 
by  Diogenes  Laettius  (i,  10).  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten proee  woiks  on  sacrifices  and  the  political  constU 
tution  of  Crete,  together  with  two  letters  to  Solon, 
which  have  all  perished,  as  the  extant  copies  of  the 
last  are  spurious.  Diogenes  also  attributes  to  him 
poetical  works  entitled  the  ^*  Genesis  and  Theogony" 
of  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes  (in  5000  verses),  an 
epic  on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  (in  6500  verses),  and 
an  epic  on  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys  (in  4000  verses) ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  wrote  them.  He 
may  liave  been  the  author  of  poems  called  *'  Useful" 
and  "  Pure'*  (Xpnimfioi  and  Ko^ap/ioi),  which  are  as- 
cribed to  him  by  other  ancient  authorities  (Suidas,  s. 
V.  'Emfuvi^fic ;  Strabo,  x,  p.  479 ;  Pausan.  i,  14,  4). 
But  all  these  have  equally  perished.  He  is  probably 
referred  to  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  words  (Tit.  i, 
12 ;  see  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  in  loc.),  **  One  of  themselves 
[the  Cretans],  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  *  The 
Cretans  are  always  liars,* "  etc.,  apparently  quoting 
from  certain  old-fushioned  poems  written  upon  sldns, 
and  popularly  attributed  to  Epimenides. — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Class,  Biogr,  s.  v. ;  Heinrich,  Epimenides  aus  Creta 
(Lps.  1801);  also  the  monographs  De  Epimemde  of 
Gottschalck  (Altorf,  1714),  aud  Schuremann  (Hafn. 
1738). 

Ijpiph'ands  CEn-c^av^c*  mant/et^,  henceyamonj), 
an  epithet  given  to  the  gods  when  appearing  to  men. 
The  Syrian  king  Antiochus,  brother  of  Seleucus,  com- 
ing fortunately  into  Syria  a  little  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  was  regarded  as  some  propitious  deity, 
and  was  hence  called  Epiphanes — ^the  splendid  (1  Mace, 
i,  10 ;  X,  1 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  17 ;  x,  9).    See  Aimocuus  3. 

Ijpiph&Des,  or  Epiphanins,  son  of  Carpocrates, 
heretic  and  gnostic,  like  his  father.  He  supposed  an 
infinite  eternal  principle,  and  united  with  this  funda- 
mental principle  the  system  of  Valentinus.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  as  according  to  some  modern  reformers,  it 
is  ignorance  and  passion  which,  in  disturbing  the  equal- 
ity and  the  community  of  goods,  have  introduced  evil 
into  the  world ;  and  the  idea  of  property  forms  no  part 
of  the  divine  plan,  but  is  of  human  invention.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  all  laws  should  be  suppress- 
ed, and  equality  re-established.  He  concluded,  also, 
that  the  community  of  wives,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  is  necessary  to  the  re-establishment  of 
order.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years. 
A  temple  was  consecrated  to  him  in  Cephalonia. — 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  449 ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  bk.  i,  c. 
2,  pt.  ii,  ch.  V,  §  14,  n.  17  ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gmer, 
xvi,  159. 

Epiphania.    See  Hamath. 

ZSpiphanius  (Eiri^avcor),  bishop  of  Constantia, 
one  of  the  Church  fathers,  was  bom  in  Palestine,  near 
Eleutheropolis,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century 
(between  810  and  320).  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  Jews,  but  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  embraced 
Christianity ;  the  only  case  of  the  kind  among  the  Wi- 
thers, for  the  rest  of  them  were  either  converts  from 
heatheniFm,  or  bora  of  Christian  parent?.  He  went 
to  E^pt,  and  there  gave  himself  to  ascetic  life  among 
the  monks;  one  record  also  says  that  he  imbibed  Gnos- 
tic errors,  from  which  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  monk- 
ish discipline.  He  became  an  earnest  patron  and 
firiend  of  monasticism,  and  founded  a  monastery  near 
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fal ;"  he  was  *'a  kind-hearted  friend,  and  even  a  pat- 
riotic citizen.**  He  kept  aloof  from  the  political  dis- 
tractions of  the  time,  and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
His  maxim  was  \d9t  fStuxras  —  avoid  notice  in  life. 
The  political  and  social  diForders  of  the  time,  amid  the 
wars  of  the  Diculocfd  and  the  factious  contentions  of  a 
city  where  liberty  was  supplunted  by  tyranny  or  an- 
archy, might  suggest  the  philosophy  which  is  supposed 
to  have  regulated  his  conduct,  viz.  that  the  mind  alone 
is  free ;  all  without  is  at  the  mercy  of  capricious  vio- 
lence or  incalculable  contingencies.  In  the  progress 
of  civil  discords  and  convnlsions  the  only  hope  of  tran- 
quillity must  be  sought  in  absolute  seclusion  and  dis- 
regard of  public  transactions. 

In  his  quiet  and  graceful  retreat,  surrounded  by  af- 
fectionate pupils  and  admiring  friends,  enlivened  by 
the  frequent  presence  of  brilliant  hetarat^  one  half  of 
the  long  life  of  Epicurus  was  passed.  His  intercourse 
was  characterized  by  genial  good-humor,  and  his  es- 
tablishment was  conducted  with  frugal  elegance.  His 
temperament  and  his  doctrine,  his  habits  and  his  pre- 
cepts, were  in  entire  unison.  He  sought  and  obtained 
for  himself  the  gentle  pJ.ea6ure,  the  unruffled  serenity 
which  he  preached  to  his  hearers.  He  was  laborious 
in  the  dissemination  of  his  opinions.  He  is  designated 
as  voKvygai^TaTOQ  by  t)iogenes,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  three  hundred  volumes,  filled,  of  course,  with 
repetitions.  This  copious  autlientic  promulgation  of 
his  philosophy  dispensed  with  any  necessity  for  ex- 
pansion or  commentary.  The  theory  was,  indeed,  so 
simple  and  perspicuous  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
stated  after  the  first  exposition. 

Before  the  death  of  Epicurus  in  A.C.  270,  a  rival 
school  had  arisen  in  Athens  under  the  colonnades  of 
the  Painted  Porch,  and  nearly  every  one  of  his  tenets 
was  directly  opposed  by  Zmo  of  Citium  and  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  The  reaction  excited  by  the  extreme 
materialism  and  fortuitism  of  Epicurus  occasioned  an 
equal  extravagance  on  the  other  side.  With  Epicurus 
the  universe  was  an  aggregate  of  blind  atoms  com- 
pacted and  diversified  by  an  equally  blind  chance; 
with  Zeno  it  was  a  divine  organism,  vital  in  all  its 
parts,  and  governed  by  the  immutable  decrees  of  fate. 
\yith  Epicurus  the  deities  were  incognizant  or  regard- 
less of  t<'mporal  affairs;  with  Zeno  everything  was 
controlled  by  a  superintending  Providence,  whose  will 
was  an  unalterable  necessity,  and  manifested  by  the 
heavenly  orbs  (sidera  coruciajfiUt), 

The  Philosophy  of  Epicurus  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  parts,  Theology,  Ethics,  and  Physics.  The 
last  alone  received  any  thoroughly  systematic  devel- 
opment. It  was  devised  as  a  scientific  basis  for  the 
two  former,  which  were  rather  foregone  conclusions, 
in  which  'Hhe  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,*'  than 
strictly  logical  deductions  from  established  principles. 
The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  designed  for  his  own 
immediate  satisfaction,  and  for  the  practical  uses  of 
life.  The  logomachies  of  Eleatics  and  Sceptics,  Soph- 
ists and  Socratics,  bad  produced  no  settled  convictions, 
and  had  arrested  neither  public  calamities  nor  private 
wretchedness;  a  doctrine  was  desired  which  might 
bring  peace  to  the  individual,  and  restore  happiness  or 
enjoyment  to  life.  The  canonization  of  pleasure,  the 
regulation  and  sanctification  of  natural  passions,  seem- 
ed to  afford  the  solution  required,  and  Epicurus  was  to 
bis  time  what  Fourier  was  to  the  last  generation.  In 
order  to  sanction  pleasure  as  the  guide  of  existence,  it 
was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  menaces  of  conscience 
and  the  terrors  of  heaven.  Hence  Epicurus  practical- 
ly denied  the  gods  by  relegating  them  to  the  eternal 
isolation  of  unconcerned  indolence  and  reverie.  This 
was  regarded  by  his  votaries  as  the  most  essential 
service  of  his  career  (Lucret.  i,  63-80).  But  to  exor- 
cise the  divinities  and  to  abrogate  religion,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  explain  the  marvelous  order,  economy,  and 
variety  of  the  creation,  without  recourse  to  a  creator ; 
to  furnish,  like  La  Place,  a  system  of  the  world  which 


should  exclude  the  notion  of  a  divine  architect.  This 
task  Epicurus  undertook,  with  such  materials  as  were 
at  hand.  The  Eleatic  School  had  asserted  an  absolute 
severance  of  the  divine  and  the  transitor}'.  and  had 
devoted  their  regards  to  the  former.  Epicurus  repu- 
diated the  furiner,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the 
material  and  sensible,  disproving  all  creative  or  divine 
agency  by  his  physical  doctrine,  and  maintaining  tlie 
authority*  of  carnal  impulses  and  earthly  pleasures  by 
the  repudiation  of  the  godi«  and  of  their  worship. 

Theology  of  Epicurus. — Epicurus  acquiesced  in  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  but  denied  them  any  participa- 
tion in  the  process  of  the  universe.  He  ascribed  to 
them  immortality  and  human  form,  and  assigned  to 
them  attenuated  and  spectral  bodies,  as  Milton  also 
appears  to  have  done  (*'  neyat  esse  corpus  deonm,  ted 
tamquam  corpus,  nee  sanguintm^  sed  tamtam  scu^ui' 
nem,''  Cic.  De  Nat  Dear,  i,  xxv).  He  accords  to  them 
indestructibility,  immutability,  and  the  serene  happi- 
ness of  eternal  repose.  Their  tranquillity  would  have 
been  disturbed  by  any  care ;  accordingly,  they  are  en- 
tirely unconcerned  with  everything  that  falls  under 
human  apprehension.  This  mode  of  recognising  and 
at  the  same  time  cashiering  divinity  has  been  recently 
imitated  by  Herbert  Spencer.  So  far  as  human  ac- 
tions or  thoughts  are  concerned,  the  gods  are  practi- 
cally non-existent,  and  religion  is  nothing  better  than 
a  vague  and  irrational  superstition,  founded  upon 
dreams,  and  cherished  b}'  ignorant  fear. 

Ethics  of  Epicurus. — Without  divine  sanction,  with- 
out responsibilit}'  or  existence  hereafter,  with  neither 
reward  nor  penalty  in  a  future  life  for  "  deeds  done  in 
the  body,**  no  real  system  of  ethics  is  conceivable. 
There  is  no  constraint,  no  obligation  to  rectitude; 
there  is  no  moral  compulsion  ;  there  is  no  domain  for 
conscience ;  there  can  only  be  a  more  or  less  judicious 
and  provident  adaptation  of  actions  to  the  judgments 
or  dispositions  of  men,  and  to  the  supposed  satisfaction 
of  the  individual.  Morality  without  religion  is  a  pre- 
tence and  a  delusion.  A  tranquil  and  pleasurable  ex- 
istence becomes  the  aiummum  honum  of  the  sage ;  the 
gratification  of  every  passion  as  it  arises  the  sole  duty 
of  an  eager  and  undisciplined  nature.  Every  restraint 
is  removed  except  such  as  may  be  voluntarily  imposed ; 
and  though  cool,  impassive,  and  indolent  dispositions 
may  maintain  an  external  propriety  of  demeanor  when 
exposed  to  no  temptation,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
for  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  the  license  of  all  passions 
will  be  gratified  by  the  unclean  beasts  who  wallow  in 
the  Epicurean  stj'e.  The  insufficiency  of  the  doctrine 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  was  exhibited  from  the  very  first. 
Epicurus  placed  the  highest  pleasure  in  undisturbed 
repose,  but  he  considered  every  pleasure  to  be  good  in 
itself;  and  his  favorite  disciple,  Metrodorus,  asserts 
that  the  dictates  of  natural  reason  would  limit  all  care 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  belly,  thus  taking  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  system  the  declaration  of  Ecelesiastes, 
'*A11  a  man's  labor  is  for  his  mouth."  '  The  stories 
which  circulated  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  Epi- 
curus and  his  companions  with  I^ontium,  Harma- 
rium,  and  other  notorious  ladies  of  the  like  persua- 
sion, show  that  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  were  at 
once  recognised,  even  if  they  were  not  illustrated  in 
practice. 

As  all  the  religious  foundations  of  virtue  were  re- 
moved, no  logical  foundation  remained.  I'he  tanomc 
of  Epicurus,  which  was  at  once  his  logic  and  hi3  meta- 
physics, amounted  to  the  negation  of  any  absolute  or 
immutable  truth.  The  sensible  impression  was  the 
sole  criterion  of  truth.  Every  sensation,  as  every  gen- 
eral conception,  was  neceFsarily  true ;  and  we  are  here 
reminded,  though  in  different  modes  and  degrees,  of 
the  positions  assumed  by  Des  Cartes  and  by  Hume. 
No  guidance  is  accorded  for  the  conduct  of  the  under* 
standing  more  assured  than  the  immediate  impression 
or  the  unregulated  fimcy,  and  the  passions  are  thus 
left  without  any  valid  control  by  the  reason.     A  life 
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•ocording  to  natural  impulses  becomes  therefore  the 
lim  and  the  da^  of  a  philosopher. 

7^  Pky9ic9  of  EpiatrHB  were  devised  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  all  divine  authority  and  superintend- 
ence. Thev  constitute  the  most  elaborate,  coherent, 
and  original  portion  of  the  Epicurean  system.  Even 
here  there  was  little  real  originality.  Epicurus  was 
a  man  of  little  learning,  of  little  logical  perspicacity ; 
bat  he  was  actuated  by  a  distinct  purpose,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  clear  rather  than  a  penetrating  mind.  He 
diligently  availed  himself  of  everything  subservient 
to  his  aims  in  previoos  systems,  and  worked  out  what- 
ever accorded  with  his  plans  into  a  plausible  and  su- 
perficial scheme,  in  which  consistency  was  little  re- 
garded, and  acceptability  assured  by  addressing  the 
natural  inclinations  of  men.  The  Pliysical  Theory  of 
Epieunis  acquired  more  reputation  in  antiquity  from 
its  connection  with  theology  and  ethics,  and  from  its 
exposition  of  Lucretins,  than  from  any  estimation  in 
which  It  was  held  by  the  real  students  of  science.  The 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  explain,  like  Des  Cartes, 
how  the  universe  might  have  been  formed  and  per- 
petaated  without  any  foreign  agency,  though  he  went 
further  than  Des  Cartes  in  rejecting  even  a  divine 
agency  for  its  first  creation. 

The  leading  lines  of  his  physical  doctrine  are  that 
matter  is  uncreated  and  indestructible.  Its  primitive 
elements  are  indivisible  particles — atoms — ^which  are 
eternal  and  imperishable,  passing  through  various 
combinations,  and  assuming  new  properties  and  forms 
according  to  these  mutalile  compositions.  These  at- 
oms are  infinite  in  number,  and  solid,  though  so  small 
as  to  he  imperceptible  by  the  senses.  They  possess 
gravity,  and  move  downwa'ds  in  an  infinite  vacuum. 
Their  descent,  however,  is  not  in  a  uniform  line ;  they 
are  deflected  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  due  to  mere 
contingency,  and  come  into  collision,  conjunction,  com- 
position with  each  other.  Thus  worlds,  infinite  in 
number,  and  infinitely  varied  in  their  phenomena,  are 
formed.  These  atoms  are  in  a  continual  state  of  vi- 
bration or  oscillation,  and  from  their  concretions  and 
dissolntions,  their  coherences  and  dissidencies,  all  the 
mahttndinous  changes  of  inorganic  and  organic  nature 
are  derived.  All,  however,  are  governed  by  chance 
alone;  there  is  no  compulsion,  no  necessity,  no  exter- 
nal law,  no  decree  of  fate.  The  cause  of  being  is  not ! 
extrinsic,  but  is  involved  in  the  process  and  act  of  be-  ' 
ing.  No  room  is  allowed  for  the  operation  of  any  con-  ' 
sciotts  and  ordaining  intelligence ;  the  world  is  nothing 
more  than  the  curious  result  of  uncomprehending,  un- 
designing  accident*.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  the- 
ory of  Epicurus  differs  from  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes 
in  little  more  than  in  ascribing  a  straight,  downward, 
but  variable  motion  to  the  atoms  in  a  vacuum,  while 
Cartesianism  assigns  to  them  a  gyratory  movement 
and  denies  a  vacuum.  The  diflTerenco  is  more  obvi- 
ous between  this  lystem  and  the  recent  doctrine  of 
evolution,  but  the  logical  principle  is  the  same — the 
construction  and  continuation  of  the  universe  by  sim- 
ple elements  and  simple  forces  generated  within  its 
own  sphere,  and  Independent  of  foreign  determination. 
It  is  consequently  not  surprishig  that  an  attempt  has 
been  very  recently  made  to  bring  the  Epicurean  Phys- 
ics into  harmony  with  modern  science,  whose  present 
tendencies  are  in  the  direction  of  similar  irrational 
•elf-snfBciency.  A  like  attempt  was  made  by  Gas- 
sendi  more  legitimately,  but  without  any  permanent 
■««ptance,  in  the  17th  century ;  Und  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that,  in  an  age  of  infidel  appetencies, 
thwe  will  always  be  a  revival  of  the  Epicurean  pjii- 
loMphy  and  Epicurean  proclivities. 

AHAorkiu, — ^The  historians  of  ancient  philosophy : 
Bayle,  tit  ^'Leuc^  Luereeef''  Gassendi,  De  VUa  et 
Mmihiu  ICpicuri  (Hag.  Comit.  1656,  4to) ;  Syntatpna 
P^'lotnpkia  Epkwi  (1669) ;  Bremer,  Venwh  einer  ApfU- 
<y>  du  EpUmr  (Berlin,  1776,  8vo);  Rondel,  Ixi  Vie 
^fEphtre  (Par.  1679) ;  Wamekros,  Apoloffie  und  LAm 


Epicun  (Grelfswald,  1795, 8vo) ;  Munro,  Lucretius^  toiA 
a  Trandation  and  Xotet  (Cambridge  and  London,  1864, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lan;2:e,  Getch.  des  Materialiamus  (Iser- 
lohn,  1866) ;  North  Brit.  Rtv.  March,  1868.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Epicure'anB  ('Emcotipccoc,  Acts  xvii,  18),  follow- 
crs  of  Epicurus  or  adherents  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy (q.  v.). 

Epimenldds,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Crete,  and 
highly  revered  as  a  prophet  and  natural  sage  at  Ath- 
ens, where  he  came  by  invitation  B.C.  cir.  696,  and 
spent  a  long  life.  Our  chief  account  of  him  is  given 
by  Diogenes  Laeitius  (i,  10).  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten prose  woiks  on  sacrifices  and  the  political  consti- 
tution of  Crete,  together  with  two  letters  to  Solon, 
which  have  all  perished,  as  the  extant  copies  of  the 
last  are  spurious.  Diogenes  also  attributes  to  him 
poetical  works  entitled  the  **  Genesis  and  Theogou}'" 
of  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes  (in  6000  verses),  an 
epic  on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  (In  6600  verses),  and 
an  epic  on  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys  (in  4000  verses) ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  wrote  them.  He 
may  have  been  the  author  of  poems  called  *' Useful'* 
and  '*  Pure"  {Xprfotfioi  and  Ko^ap/ioO,  which  are  as- 
cribed to  him  by  other  ancient  authorities  (Suidas,  s. 
V.  'EmfuviSfic ;  Strabo,  x,  p.  479 ;  Pausan.  i,  14,  4). 
But  all  these  have  equally  perished.  He  is  probably 
referred  to  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  words  (Tit.  i, 
12;  see  Alford,  Gr.  Test,  in  loc.),  **  One  of  themselves 
[the  Cretans],  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  *■  The 
Cretans  are  always  liars,' "  etc.,  apparently  quoting 
from  certain  old-fashioned  poems  written  upon  skins, 
and  popularly  attributed  to  Epimenides. — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Class,  Biogr.  s.  v. ;  Heinrich,  Epimenides  cms  Cretti 
(Lpz.  1801);  also  the  monographs  De  Epimemde  of 
Gottschalck  (Altorf,  1714),  aud  Schuremann  (Hafri. 
1738). 

Epiph'ands  CEm^avriCj  manifest,  hence/amott«), 
an  epithet  given  to  the  gods  when  appearing  to  men. 
The  Syiian  king  Antiochus,  brother  of  Seleucus,  com- 
ing fortunately  into  Syria  a  little  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  was  regarded  as  some  propitious  deity, 
and  was  hence  called  Epiphanes — ^e  q)lendid  (1  Mace, 
i,  10 ;  X,  1 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  17 ;  x,  9).    See  Antiochus  8. 

ISpiph&DeB,  or  Epiphanins,  son  of  Carpocratea, 
heretic  and  gnostic,  like  his  father.  He  supposed  an 
Infinite  eternal  principle,  and  united  with  this  funda- 
mental principle  the  system  of  Valentinus.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  OS  according  to  some  modern  reformers,  it 
is  ignorance  and  passion  which,  in  disturbing  the  equal- 
ity and  the  community  of  goods,  have  introduced  evil 
into  the  world  ;  and  the  idea  of  property  forms  no  part 
of  the  divine  plan,  but  is  of  human  invention.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  all  laws  should  be  suppress- 
ed, and  equality  re-established.  He  concluded,  also, 
that  the  community  of  wives,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  is  necessary  to  the  re-establishment  of 
order.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years. 
A  temple  was  consecrated  to  him  in  Cephalonla. — 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  449 ;  Mosheiro,  Ck,  Hist.  bk.  i,  c. 
2,  pt  ii,  ch.  V,  §  14,  n.  17  ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Genir, 
xvi,  150. 

Epiphania.    See  Hamath. 

Epiphanius  (Eiri^vcoc),  bishop  of  Constantia, 
one  of  the  Church  fathers,  was  bom  in  Palestine,  near 
Eleutheropolis,  In  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century 
(between  310  and  320).  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  Jews,  but  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  embraced 
Christianity ;  the  only  case  of  the  kind  among  the  fii- 
thera,  for  the  rest  of  them  were  either  converts  from 
heathenism,  or  bom  of  Christian  parent?.  He  went 
to  E;zypt,  and  there  gave  himself  to  ascetic  life  among 
the  monks;  one  record  also  savsthathe  Imbibed  Gnos- 
tic  errors,  from  which  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  monk- 
ish discipline.  He  became  an  earnest  patron  and 
friend  of  monasticUm,  and  founded  a  monastery  near 
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his  nattve  Tillage,  of  which  he  became  abbot.  In  867 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Constantia  (Salanis),  the 
metropolis  of  Cyprus.  Here  he  remained  thirty-six 
years,  busy  with  the  duties  of  his  episcopate,  and  es- 
pecially busy  with  his  pen.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  vindication  of  orthodoxy  with  unquestioned  learn- 
ing, but  with  intemperate  zeal  and  violence.  He  cher- 
ished a  special  hatred  for  Origen  and  his  doctrines,  and 
wrote,  preached,  and  travelled  in  order  to  destroy  their 
influence  in  the  Church.  This  hatred  led  him  into  a 
quarrel  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  **  A  report 
that  Origen's  opinions  were  spreading  in  Palestine, 
and  sanctioned  even  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
cited Epiphanius  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  left  Cyprus 
(A.D.  394)  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot.  At 
Jerusalem  he  preached  so  violent  a  sermon  against  any 
abettors  of  Origen*s  errors,  and  made  such  evident  al- 
lusions to  the  bishop,  that  John  sent  his  archdeacon  to 
beg  him  to  stop.  Afterwards,  when  John  preached 
against  anthropomorphism  (of  a  tendency  to  which  Ep- 
iphanius had  been  suspected),  he  was  followed  up  to 
the  pulpit  by  his  undaunted  antagonist,  who  announced 
that  he  agreed  in  John's  censure  of  anthropomorphites, 
but  that  it  was  equally  necessary  to  condemn  Origen- 
ists.  Having  excited  sufficient  commotion  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Epiphanius  repaired  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  was 
all-powerful  with  the  monks ;  and  there  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  denunciation  of  heresy,  that  he  persuaded 
some  to  renounce  their  connection  with  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem"  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog,  s.  v.).  He  alsp  in- 
terfered with  the  diocesan  jurisdiction  of  John,  by  or- 
daining one  Paulinianius  in  Palestine.  The  quarrel 
became  very  bitter,  and  was  for  many  years  a  source 
of  great  trouble  and  injury  to  the  Church.  Epiphanius 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  violent  and  unscrupulous 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.),  who  had  benBu  an 
Origenist,  but,  for  his  own  purposes,  changed  his  pro- 
fessed opinions  on  the  subject,  and  ordered  the  Nitrian 
monks  to  give  up  all  Origen 's  writings.  They  refused, 
and  he  called  a  council  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  899,  which 
condemned  Origen,  his  writings,  and  his  followers. 
Soldiers  were  sent  to  drive  the  monks  from  Kitria. 
Some  of  them  went  to  Constantinople,  where  Chrysos- 
tom  (q.  V.)  gave  them  his  protection.  Theophilus  per- 
suaded Epiphanius  (now  over  80  years  old)  to  call  a 
council  of  CjT)rian  bishops  (A.D.  401).  Here  Origen 
was  again  condemned.  Epiphanius  wrote  to  Chr\'^so8- 
tom  to  join  in  this  condemnation.  As  Ci)r}'so8tom  did 
not  reply,  Epiphanius  took  it  for  granted  that  he  favor- 
ed Origenism,  and  determined  to  go  in  person  to  Con- 
stantinople to  *' crush  Amalek,"  to  use  his  own  words 
(in  a  letter  to  Jerome).  Sozomen  (^Eccl.  Hist,  viii,  14) 
gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  visit,  saying  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom  went  out 
with  all  his  clergy  to  meet  the  visitor  and  do  him  hon- 
or; *'but  Epiphanius  declared  that  he  would  neither 
reside  with  John,  nor  pray  with  him,  unless  he  would 
denounce  the  works  of  Origen,  and  expel  Dioscorus  and 
his  companions  from  the  city.  Not  considering  it  just 
to  act  in  the  manner  proposed  until  judgment  had  been 
passed  on  the  case,  John  tried  to  postpone  the  adoption 
of  further  measures  to  some  future  time.  In  the  mean 
time  his  enemies  met  together,  and  arranged  that  on 
the  day  when  the  people  would  bo  assembled  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  Epiphanius  should  publicly 
pronounce  condemnation  on  the  works  of  Origen,  and 
on  Dioscorus  and  his  companions  as  the  partisans  of 
this  writer;  and  also  denounce  the  bishop  of  the  city 
as  the  abettor  of  Dioscorus.  By  this  means  it  was 
hoped  that  the  affections  of  the  people  would  be  alien- 
ated from  their  bishop.  The  following  day,  when  Ep- 
iphanius was  about  entering  the  Church,  in  order  to 
carry  his  design  into  execution,  he  was  stopped  by  Se- 
rapion,  at  the  command  of  John,  who  had  received  in- 
timation of  the  plot.  Serapion  proved  to  Epiphanius 
that  while  the  project  he  had  devised  was  unjust  in  it- 
Mlf,  it  could  be  of  no  personal  advantage  to  him,  for 


that,  if  it  shonld  excite  a  popular  insurrection,  he  would 
be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  outrages  that  might 
follow.  By  these  arguments  Epiphanius  was  induced 
to  relinquish  his  designs."  About  this  time  the  em- 
press Eudoxia  sent  for  Epiphanius  to  pray  for  her  son 
Theodosius,  who  was  ill ;  Epiphanius  replied  that  her 
son  would  recover  provided  she  would  not  patronize 
the  defenders  of  Origen.  To  this  message  the  em- 
press answered  that  Epiphanius  had  failed  to  save  that 
of  his  own  archdeacon,  who  had  recently  died.  Final- 
ly, some  of  the  Origenists  had  a  conversation  with  Ep- 
iphanius, in  which  they  seem  to  have  convinced  him 
that  he  had  acted  rashly.  Soon  after  (Sozomen,  /.  e.), 
he  embarked  for  Cyprus,  either  beeause  he  recognised 
the  futility  of  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  or  be- 
cause, as  there  la  reason  to  believe,  Crod  had  revealed 
to  him  his  approaching  death,  for  he  died  while  on  his 
voyage  back  to  Cyprus.  It  is  reported  that  he  said  to 
the  bishops  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  ^*  I  leave  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and 
the  stage,  for  I  shall  shortly  depart."  He  died  at  sea, 
on  his  return  to  Cyprus,  A.D.  408.  He  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  saint  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  May  12. 

Epiphanius  was  *'a  man  of  earnest  monastic  piety, 
and  of  sincere  but  illiberal  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  Hia 
good  nature  allowed  him  to  be  easily  used  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  passions  of  others,  and  his  zeal  was 
not  according  to  knowledge.  He  is  the  patriarch  of 
heresv-hunters.  He  identified  Christianitv  with  mo- 
nastic  piety  and  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  consid- 
ered it  the  great  mission  of  his  life  to  pursue  the  hydra 
I  of  heresy  into  all  its  hiding-places.  His  learning  was 
I  extensive,  but  ill  digested.  He  understood  five  lan- 
i  guages — Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  a  little 
Latin .  Jerome,  who  knew  but  three  languages,  though 
he  knew  these  far  better  than  Epiphanius,  calls  him  iciv 
Taykiavooq^  the  five-tongued ;  and  Rufinus  reproach- 
fully says  of  him  that  he  considered  it  his  sacred  duty 
to  slander  the  great  Origen  in  all  languages  and  na- 
tions. He  was  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  men,  in  sound  judgment,  and  in  critical  discern- 
ment. He  was  possessed  of  a  boundless  credulity, 
now  almost  proverbial,  causing  innumerable  errors  and 
contradictions  in  his  writings.  His  st^ie  is  entirely 
destitute  of  beauty  or  elegance ;  still,  his  works  are  of 
considerable  value  as  a  storehouse  of  the  history  of  an- 
cient heresies  and  of  patristic  polemics"  (Schaff,  2?>a- 
twyofthe  Christian  Church,  iii,  §  169).  Scaliger  calls 
Epiphanius  an  ignorant  man,  who  committed  the  great- 
est blunders,  told  the  greatest  falsehoods,  and  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  or  Greek. 

Hook  {Eccles.  Bittffrapky,  iv,  588)  cites  Epiphanius 
as  one  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  can  refer  for  proof 
of  the  errors  of  modem  Romanism,  and  for  justification 
of  the  Reformation.  For  example,  against  invocation 
of  saints,  ^'Neither  Elias  (he  says),  nor  John,  nor 
Thecla,  nor  any  of  the  saints  is  to  be  worshipped.  For 
that  ancient  error  shall  not  prevail  with  us,  that  ire 
should  forsake  the  living  God  and  worship  the  things 
that  are  made  by  him.  For  the}'  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  above  the  Creator,  and  became 
fools.  For  if  he  will  not  permit  angels  to  be  worship- 
ped, how  much  more  would  he  not  have  her  who  was 
born  of  Anna  ?  Let  Mary,  therefore,  be  had  in  honor, 
but  let  the  Lord  be  worshipped."  Again  he  observes 
"that  the  creature  cannot  be  worshipped  without  in- 
juring the  true  faith,  and  falling  back  to  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  pagans,  who  forsook  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  to  adore  the  creature ;  or  without  incurring  the 
malediction  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul — they  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  forever;  therefore  God  gave  them  up  to  vile 
affections."  "  Sed  neque  Helias,  neque  Joannes — ne- 
que  quisquam  sanctorum  adoratur,"  etc.  (Jffar.  79  and 
G2).  As  decisive  is  his  testimony  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  state.  **  In  the  age  to  come  (he  says) 
there  is  no  advantage  of  fasting,  no  call  to  repentance^ 
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BO  dispUr  of  charity ;  none  ai«  admitted  after  their 
departare  hence,  nor  can  we  tlien  correct  what  was  be- 
fore amiss.  There  Laxarus  goeth  not  to  Dives,  nor 
Dives  to  Lasams ;  the  gamers  are  sealed,  the  combat 
finbhed,  tlie  crowns  distributed.  Those  who  have  not 
yet  eDOonntered  have  no  more  opportunity,  and  those 
who  have  conquered  are  not  cast  out.  All  is  finish- 
ed after  we  have  departed  hence**  {Hcer,  59). 

The  ea:tant  writings  of  Epiphanius  are  the  follow- 
ing, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  by  PetoTins  (Paris,  1622 ;  Leipzig,  1682 ; 
and  in  Bligne,  Pairologia  Graca,  vols,  xli,  xlii,  xliii) : 

1.  Ilavapiov^  Panarinm  (medbCMe-cAeil),  a  treatise 
against  heresies.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  two 
monks,  named  Paul  and  Acacius,  belonging  to  a  mon- 
astery near  Berea,  in  Lower  S3rria.  P^fixed  to  the 
woik  is  a  letter  to  these  monks,  which  serves  as  a  pref- 
ace. The  whole  work  is  dfvided  into  three  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  seven  tomes  or  sections. 
The  first  book  contains  three  of  these  subdivisions, 
and  each  of  the  others  two.  The  whole  includes  an 
account  of  eighty  heresies,  twenty  of  which  were  be- 
fore Christ:  1,  the  Barbarians, from  Adam  to  Noah; 
2,  the  Scythians,  from  Nimrod  to  Terah ;  8,  the  Hel- 
lenists, including  all  who  paid  divine  honors  to  the 
creature,  including  idolatry  proper,  and  also  the  philo- 
sophical arts  of  Stoics,  Platonists,  Pythagoreans,  £pi- 
careans ;  4,  the  Samaritanism,  arising  from  a  mixture 
of  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  and  including  four  sects ; 
5v  the  Judsana  (Judaism),  including  the  seven  sects  of 
Saddnoees,  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Hemerobaptists,  Naza- 
renes,  E§8enes,  and  Herodians.  Of  Christian  heresies 
he  names  theSimonians  (followers  of  Simon  Magus), 
the  Basilidians,  and  other  Gnostic  sects.  With  the 
rixty«foarth  heresy  he  begins  his  account  of  the  here- 
sies of  hia  own  age,  Origenism,  Arianism.  A  critical 
work  of  great  ability  on  the  information  given  by  Epi- 
phanius has  been  published  by  Lipsius,  Zur  Qudlen- 
krUik  dies  Epipkamus,  It  limits  itself  to  heresies  18 
to  57,  which  are  mostly  Gnostic  s^'stems.  Lipsius 
shows  that  Epiphanius,  PhOaster,  and  Psendo-Tertul- 
lian  made  use  of  the  same  source,  and  that  this  source 
was  the  work  of  Hippolytus  against  62  heresies  called 
cvmayiMay  which  was  still  known  to  Photius. 

2.  AytcvptaroQ^  Ancoratus  (anchortd),  i.  q.  anchor  or 
defence  of  the  fiaith,  especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  so  called  **  because,"  says  Epiphanius,  *^I 
have  collected,  according  to  my  slender  abilities,  all 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  calculated  to  ev- 
lal^itk  our  laith ;  that  this  book  may,  like  the  anchor 
f*fa  Mpf  establish  believers  in  the  orthodox  faith,  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitations  and  tempests  of  heresy.'* 

3.  AnacepAalaosu  (Migne,  xlii,  883),  which  is  a  sum- 
mary or  abridgment  of  the  Panarinm,  the  order  of 
topics  being  somewhat  varied. 

4.  Hepc  fiirp^fv  xai  irraBft&v^  De  Mensnris  et  Pon- 
dcribus  (ofmeoMurea  eatd  weiffhtsX  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, a  book  still  useful  for  Biblical  archnology. 

5.  Ilcpi  rHv  diitdtKa  Xi^iiiv,  de  xii  gemmis  qun 
enat  in  veste  Aaronis  (on  the  12  gem$  which  were  in 
Aarom^s  breati-plate). 

A  Commenianf  an  the  Song  of  Songe,  under  the  name 
of  Epiphanius,  was  published  by  Foggini,  in  a  Latin 
veision  (Rome,  1750,  4to ;  and  the  same  was  publish- 
ed [in  Greek  and  Latin],  Rome,  1772,  4to),  by  Giaco- 
roeUas,  who  attributes  it  to  Philo  Carpasius.  See 
Philo. 

The  complete  editions  of  Epiphanius  (by  Petavius 
and  Migne)  have  been  named  above.  There  is  a  new 
edition  by  Dindorf  (Leips.  5  vols.  8vo,  1869-1863). 
The  Pemarum  is  given  in  vols,  ii,  iii,  of  Oehler,  Corpus 
Hm^MiologiaiM  (Berlin,  1859<J862, 5  vols.  8vo).  There 
is  a  German  translation  of  portions  of  Epiphanius,  with 
notes,  by  Rosier  (1778, 8vo).  His  account  of  the  Ari- 
an  and  M eletian  heresies  was  translated  into  English 
\jj  Undston,  in  his  Collceticm  of  Aneie$A  MonumenU  <m 


the  Trtmig  (Load.  1718,  8vo).  A  separate  life  of  Epi* 
phanios  was  published  by  (xervaise  (Paris,  1788,  4to). 
See  Sosomen,  J/iet.  Ecd.  vi,  82 ;  viii,  15 ;  Socrates, 
Hiat,  JSceL  vi,  10,  12,  14 ;  Dupin,  Eccleg.  Writers,  ii, 
284 ;  the  account  of  the  Bollandists,  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Grwe,  xli ;  Oudin,  De  Script.  Ecdes.  i,  627 ;  Ceillier, 
Avteurs  Saerh  (Paris,  1860),  vol.  vi,  ch.  xv;  Cave, 
Hia.  Liu.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  147 ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca 
Grtectiy  ed.  Harles,  viii,  255  sq. ;  Lardner,  Works,  iv, 
186  sq. ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  1, 324 ; 
Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey 's),  ii,  680, 697 ;  Schaff, 
Ch.  History,  vol.  iii,  §  169 ;  Hoffmann,  Bibiiog.  Lexikon, 
ii,  25  sq. 

Epiphanins,  St,  bishop  of  Pavia,  was  Iiorn  in 
that  city,  of  a  noble  family,  in  489  (according  to  otiiers 
438).  He  received  an  education  for  the  priesthood 
under  the  special  superintendence  of  St.  Crispin,  bishop 
of  Pavia.  He  was  consecrated  subdeacon  in  456,  dea- 
con in  458,  and  on  the  death  of  Crispin  in  406,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  bishop  by  the  clergy  and  people. 
He  had  long  been  noted  for  his  rigid  asceticism,  and 
after  his  election  his  rigor  greatly  increased.  He  took 
only  one  meal  a  day,  abstained  altogether  from  wine 
and  meat,  never  used  a  bath,  and  was  present  at  di- 
vine service  with  feet  locked  together.  At  that  time 
the  West  Roman  empire  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  a 
prey  to  the  incursions  of  northern  tribes.  During 
these  disturbances,  bishop  Epiphanius  seems  to  have 
gained  to  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  the  confidence 
of  all  the  rulers.  lie  mediated  a  peace  between  em- 
peror Anthem  us  and  his  son-in-law  Ricimcr.  In  474 
ho  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Nepos  as  envoy  to  Eurich, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  In  476  king  Odoacer  con- 
quered Pavia,  and  gave  the  city  up  to  plundering,  on 
which  occasion  the  cathedral  was  destroyed.  Epipha- 
nius rebuilt  the  cathedral,  and  pre^niled  upon  the 
king  to  exempt  the  city  for  five  years  fh>m  all  taxes. 
During  the  war  between  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  both 
parties.  Theodoric,  who  in  498  became  the  master  of 
Italy,  granted,  upon  the  intercession  of  Epiphanius,  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him.  The- 
odoric then  (494)  sent  Epiphanins  on  a  mission  to  Gun- 
dobald,  king  of  the  Buigundians,  to  treat  with  him  for 
the  release  of  the  Ligurian  prisoners,  who  were  to  re- 
people  the  desolated  districts  of  Italy.  The  mission 
was  successful,  and  Theodoric  subsequently  remitted 
to  the  Ligurians  two  thirds  of  the  taxes.  Epiphanius 
died  in  Pavia,  Jan.  21,  497.  In  962  the  emperor  Otho 
had  his  relics  transported  to  Hildesheim,  in  Germany. 
The  Church  of  Rome  commemorates  him  as  a  saint  on 
Jan.  21. — Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  i,  191 ;  Acta  Sancto-  • 
rum,  Jan.  21  (biography  by  his  successor  Ennodius) ; 
Neander,  Light  in  Dark  Places  (New  York,  1853),  p.  97 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Btogr.  GeneraU,  xvi,  161 ;  Herzog,  Real' 
Encgklop.  iii,  100.     (A.  J.  S.) 

EpiphauiUB,  Sciiolasticub,  an  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er of  the  Latin  Church,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Italian 
by  birth.  At  the  request  of  his  friend  Cassiodoms 
(q.  V.)  he  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  works 
of  the  Church  historians  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theo- 
doret.  Cassiodorns  revised  the  translation,  and  made 
out  of  the  three  works  one,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Hisloria  Tripartita,  remained  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  one  of  the  standard  historical  works.  Likewise, 
at  the  request  of  Cassiodoms,  Epiphanins  translated 
several  other  works,  as  the  Codex  EncycUcus  (a  collec- 
tion of  synodal  epistles  to  the  emperor  Leo  I  in  de- 
fence of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon);  a  Commentary  of 
bishop  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus  on  the  Song  of  Songs ;  a 
Commentary  of  Didymus  on  the  Proverbs  and  the  cath- 
olic epistles.— Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  320; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Generale,  xvi,  162 ;  Herzog,  Beal- 
Encyklop.  iv,  100. 

Epiphany  (Im^dvita,  rd  liritpavta,  the  "maul- 
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festation**  of  Christ),  one  of  the  oldest  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  mentioned  as  such  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  {StromcU.  i,  1).    Until  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  it  opened  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  cycle 
of  festivals.     It  denoted  at  first  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
-which,  as  Chrysostom  himself  remarks,  was,  in  a  high- 
er sense  than  his  birth,  his  real  manifestation  to  men. 
A  special  festival  of  the  birth  of  Christ  arose  later  than 
the  festival  of  Epiphany,  and  up  to  that  time  the  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  included  in  that 
of  Epiphany.     According  to  the  testimony  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  it  was  at  first  celebrated  at  Alexandria 
by  the  Basilidians,  but  soon  it  was  introduced  into  the 
orthodox  Church  also.     Neander  thinks  that  it  did  not 
originate  with  the  Basilidians,  but  that  they  derived 
it  from  Jewish  Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine.    The 
first  trace  of  the  festival  in  the  Latin  Church  is  found 
in  360,  when,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxi,  2)  men- 
tiouB,  the  emperor  Julian  took  part  in  a  celebration  of 
the  festival  at  Vienne.    In  the  Western  Church  it  came 
early  to  denote  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, with  especial  reference  to  his  appearance  to  the 
wise  men  of  Uie  East,  who  came  to  adore  him  and  bring 
him  presents  (Matt,  ii,  1-12).    Gradually  the  commem- 
oration of  other  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  was  con- 
nected with  the  celebration  of  Epiphany,  as  the  work- 
ing of  the  first  miracle  at  the  wedding  at  Cana  (hence 
it  was  called  "  bethphania,*'  manifestation  in  a  house), 
and  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  persons  (hence  the 
name  *^  phagiphania").     Prominent,  however,  in  the 
Latin  Church  remained  the  celebration  of  Epiphany  as 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  wise  men.     The  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  venerated  the  wise  men  as  the 
**  Three  Holy  Kings,"  and  the  festival  itself  was  com- 
monly called  in  the  Church  the  festival  of  the  Three 
Kings  (Jestum  tntan  regum^  fcthan  Magoruniy  fesium 
ttella).     Like  other  high  festivals,  Epiphany  was  cele- 
brated by  a  vigil,  by  the  preaching  of  homilies,  by  the 
reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  granting  liber- 
ty to  slaves.    During  the  Middle  Ages  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  oblation  of  the  wise  men  was  incor- 
porated into  divine  worship,  and  in  some  countries 
these  performances  have  maintained  themselves  until 
the  present  century.     Peculiar  popular  amusements 
also  connected  themselves  with  the  celebration  of  the 
day  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  partly  exist 
even  at  the  present  day.     In  the  city  of  Rome  there  is 
on  the  festival  of  Epiphany  a  great  exhibition  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  young  men  from  all  coun- 
tries making  addresses  in  their  native  languages,  in 
order  thus  to  represent  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  all 
nations.     In  some  Western  churches,  especially  in  Af- 
rica, Epiphany  was  used  as  a  day  of  baptism  (dka  lumi- 
num) ;  but  Pope  Leo  I  was  a  decided  opponent  of  this 
custom,  calling  it  irraiionabilem  novitatem  (an  unrea- 
sonable novelty).    Among  the  Franks  the  custom  was 
also  known,  and  Charlemagne  mentions  it  in  an  epis- 
tle to  the  bishop  Garibald,  but  without  approving  it. 
Previously  Gregory  II,  in  726,  had  forbidden  to  bap- 
tize except  on  Easter  and  Pentecost.     In  the  Greek 
Church  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  water  on 
this  day,  and  the  custom  still  prevails  in  Russia. — 
Bingham,  Orig,  Eccl.  bk.  xx,  chap,  iv ;  Herzog,  Beal- 
Encyklopii£e,  iv,  94 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircheri'Lex,  iii, 
283 ;  Augusti,  Hcm^Rmch  d.  christl.  Arcfyroloffie^  i,  628 ; 
ii,  476 ;  Binterim,  DenkwurdigkeUen  der  christl.-kath. 
K,  vol.  V.     See  Theophany.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Epiphi  ('En-i^f ,  8  Mace,  vi,  88),  the  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Eg^'^ptian  Vague  year,  and  the 
Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year :  Copt,  epip ; 
Arab,  apib.  Its  beginning  corresponds  with  the  25th 
of  June  in  the  Julian  calendar  (Ideler,  Handb.  d.  Chro- 
nol,  i,  98, 144).  In  ancient  Egyptian  it  is  called  **  the 
third  month  [of]  the  season  of  the  waters."  See 
Egypt.  The  name  Epiphi  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
goddess  of  the  month,  Apap-t  (Lepsius,  Chrvn.  d.  jEg. 
i,  141).   The  supposed  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month- 


name  Alnb  from.  Epiphi  la  discussed  In  other  articles. 
See  Month. 

SSpiscopacy  (iviaKOTroq^  hlthopf  itrioKOTrtiv,  U 
tuperiiUend\  the  goyernment  of  bishops  in  the  Church, 
whether  as  an  order  superior  to  presbyters  or  not. 
For  the  classes,  duties,  insignia,  elections,  and  juris- 
diction of  bishops,  see  Bishop.  For  the  controversy 
as  to  the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcx>pal  orders,  aee 
Succession,  Apostolical.  We  give,  in  this  article, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  Episcopacy,  and  of 
the  theories  of  Episcopacy  maintained  in  the  promi- 
nent Episcopal  churches  of  Christendom. 

I.  Origin  of  Epiwopcuy. — The  high  Episcopal  writ- 
ers, both  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England,  maintain  that  the  order  of  bishops  takes  the 
place  of  the  apostles  in  the  Christian  Church  by  direct 
divine  appointment.  Their  view  has  been  stated  as 
follows:  "While  our  Lord  remained  upon  earth  he 
acted  as  the  immediate  governor  of  his  Church.  Hav- 
ing himself  called  the  apostles,  he  kept  them  constant- 
ly about  his  person,  except  at  one  time,  when  he  sent 
them  forth  upon  a  short  progress  through  the  cities  of 
Judea,  and  gave  them  particular  directions  how  they 
should  conduct  themselves.  The  seventy  disciples 
whom  he  sent  forth  at  another  time  are  never  men- 
tioned again  in  the  New  Testament.  But  the  apostles 
received  from  him  many  intimations  that  their  office 
was  to  continue  after  his  departure ;  and  as  one  great 
object  of  his  ministry  was  to  qualif}*^  them  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  office,  so,  in  the  interval  between  his 
resurrection  and  his  ascension,  he  explained  to  them 
the  duties  of  it,  and  he  invested  them  with  the  author- 
ity which  the  discharge  of  those  duties  implied  (Matt, 
xxviii,  19,  20 ;  John  xx,  21,  22).  Soon  after  the  as- 
cension of  Jesus,  his  apostles  received  those  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  which  his  promise  had  given  tliem  assur- 
ance, and  immediately  they  began  to  execute  their 
commission  as  the  rulers  of  that  society  which  was 
gathered  by  their  preaching.  In  Acts  vi  we  find  the 
apostles  ordering  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  to  *  look 
out  seven  men  of  honest  report,*  who  might  take 
charge  of  the  daily  ministrations  to  the  poor,  and  to 
bring  the  men  so  chosen  to  them,  that  *  we,*  said  the 
apostles,  *  may  appoint  them  over  this  business.'  The 
men  accordingly  were  'set  before  the  apostles^  and 
when  they  had  prayed  they  laid  their  hands  on  them.' 
Here  are  the  apostles  ordaining  deacons.  Afterward 
we  find  St.  Paul,  in  his  progress  through  Asia  Minor, 
ordaining  in  every  church  elders,  irptcfivripovi:  (Acts 
xiv,  23).  The  men  thus  ordained  by  St  Paul  appear, 
from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  to  have  been  teachers, 
pastors,  overseers,  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  and  to  Tim- 
othy, who  was  a  minister  of  the  Word,  the  apostle 
speaks  of  '  the  gift  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on 
of  my  hands'  (2  Tim.  i,  6).  Over  the  persons  to  whom 
he  thus  conveyed  the  office  of  teacliing  he  exercised 
jurisdiction,  for  he  sent  to  Ephesus  to  the  elders  of 
the  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus ;  and  there,  in  a 
long  discourse,  gave  them  a  solemn  charge  (Acts  xx, 
17-85),  and  to  Timothy  and  Titus  he  writes  epistles 
in  the  style  of  a  superior.  He  not  only  directs  Timo- 
thy, whom  he  had  besought  to  abide  at  Ephesns,  how 
to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God  as  a  minister, 
but  he  sets  him  over  other  ministers.  He  empowers 
him  to  ordain  men  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  (2  Tim. 
ii,  2).  He  gives  him  directions  about  the  ordination 
of  bishops  and  deacons  ;  he  places  both  these  kinds  of 
office-bearers  in  Ephesus  under  his  inspection,  instruct- 
ing him  in  what  manner  to  receive  an  accusation 
against  an  elder  who  labored  in  word  and  doctrine ; 
and  he  commands  him  to  charge  some  that  they  teach 
no  other  doctrine  but  the  form  of  sound  words.  In 
like  manner  he  describes  to  Titus  the  qualifications  of 
a  bishop  or  elder,  making  him  the  judge  how  far  any 
person  in  Crete  was  possessed  of  these  qualifications ; 
he  gives  him  authority  over  all  orders  of  Christians 
there ;  and  he  empowers  hun  to  reject  heretics.    Here, 
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tiieo,  is  that  apostle  with  whose  actions  we  are  best 
aoqaainted  seeminglj'  aware  that  there  would  be  con- 
tinaal  occasion  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  anthority  over  pastors  and  teachers  which 
the  apn^^les  liad  derived  Arom  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  by 
tliese  two  examples  of  a  delegation,  given  during  his 
lifetime,  preparing  the  world  for  beholding  that  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in 
all  agefl«  Accordingly,  the  earliest  Christian  writers 
tell  us  that  the  apostles,  to  prevent  contention,  ap- 
pointed bishops  and  deacons ;  giving  orders,  too,  that 
upon  their  death  other  approved  men  should  succeed 
in  their  ministry.  We  are  told  that  the  other  apos- 
tles constituted  their  first-fruits,  that  is,  their  first  dis- 
ciples, after  they  had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  bish- 
ofM  and  deacons  of  those  who  were  to  believe ;  and 
that  the  apostle  John,  who  survived  the  rest,  after  re- 
turning from  Patmos,  the  place  of  his  banishment, 
went  about  the  neighboring  nations,  ordaining  bish- 
ops, establishing  whole  churches,  and  setting  apart 
particular  persons  for  the  ministry,  as  they  were  point- 
ed out  to  him  by  the  Spirit"  (Watson,  s.  v.).  In  sub- 
stance, the  high  Episcopalians  claim  that  ^*  after  the 
ascension  of  our  I>ord,  and  before  the  death  of  the  in- 
spired apostles,  there  were  in  the  Church  three  orders 
in  the  ministry — apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons; 
and  these  three  orders  have  continued  ever  since.  The 
name  apostle,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  w- 
ppirtd  apostles,  was  changed  to  bishop,  whilo  the  office 
remaineid  the  same.*' 

The  view  alx>ve  given,  however  satisfdctory  it  may 
be  to  high  Episcopalians,  is  not  adopted  by  the  more 
moderate  writers  on  that  side,  nor  by  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  The  following  brief  account,  flrom 
Neander*8  Introduction  to  Coleman's  Apostolical  and 
PrimUiee  Churchy  is  both  lucid  and  impartial.  "  The 
earliest  constitution  of  the  Church  was  modelled,  for 
the  meet  part,  after  that  religious  community  with 
which  it  stood  in  closest  connection,  and  to  which  it 
was  most  assimilated — the  Jewish  synagogue.  This, 
however,  was  so  modified  as  to  conform  to  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  oommuni^',  and  to  the  new  and  pecu- 
liar spirit  with  which  it  was  animated.  Like  the  syn- 
agt^ue,  the  Church  was  governed  by  an  associated 
body  of  men  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  name 
d  preii^ers,  which  was  appropriated  to  this  body, 
was  derived  from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  in  the 
Gentile  churches  formed  by  the  apostle  Paul  they 
took  the  name  of  kTriffKoiroiy  bi*hopt^  a  term  more  sig- 
nificant of  their  office  in  the  language  generally  spo- 
ken by  the  memben  of  these  churches.  The  name 
presbyter  denoted  the  dignity  of  their  office,  while  bish- 
op, on  the  other  hand,  was  expressive  rather  of  the 
nature  of  their  office,  Ivhtkottuv  Ttjv  iKKXrjoiavy  to  take 
Ike  rjtertight  of  the  Church.  Most  certainly  no  other 
distinction  originally  existed  between  them.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  some  one,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  would  gradually  obtain  the  pre-eminence  over 
his  colleagues,  and,  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  over- 
sight which  he  exercised  over  the  whole  community, 
might  come  to  be  designated  by  the  name  IvifTKOTrog^ 
biikopf  which  was  originally  applied  to  them  all  indis- 
criminately. The  constant  tumults,  from  within  and 
from  without,  irhich  agitated  the  Church  in  the  time 
of  the  apoetles,  may  have  given  to  such  a  one  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  infiuence  the  more  efficiently ; 
iothat,  at  such  a  time,  the  controlling  infinence  of  one 
in  this  capacity  may  have  been  very  salutary  to  the 
Church.  This  change  in  the  relation  of  the  prcsi)y- 
ters  to  each  other  was  not  the  same  in  all  the  churches, 
bat  varied  according  to  their  different  circumstances. 
It  may  have  been  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  life 
of  John,  when  he  was  sole  survivor  of  the  other  apos- 
tles, that  one,  as  president  of  this  body  of  presbyters, 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  iiriffKoiroc^  bishop. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  apostle  him- 
self introdaced  this  change,  mach  less  that  he  author- 


ized it  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  for  the  future.  Such 
an  ordinance  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  that 
apostle.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  administering 
the  government  of  the  Church,  resulting  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  may  have  been  introduced  as  a  salu- 
tary expedient,  without  implying  any  departure  from 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  spirit.  When,  however, 
the  doctrine  is,  as  it  gradually  gained  currency  in  the 
third  century — ^that  the  bishops  are  by  divine  right  tho 
head  of  the  Church,  and  invested  with  the  go\'emment 
of  the  same ;  that  they  are  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  by  this  succession  inherit  apostolical  author- 
ity ;  that  they  are  the  medium  through  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  ordination  which  they  have  received 
merely  in  an  outward  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  all 
time  to  come,  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Church — 
when  tills  becomes  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  we  cer- 
tainly must  perceive  in  these  assumptions  a  great  cor- 
ruption of  the  Christian  system.  It  is  a  carnal  per- 
version of  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  a  (ailing  back  into  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Instead  of  the  Christian  idea  of  a  church,  based  on  in- 
ward principles  of  communion,  and  extending  itself  by 
means  of  these,  it  presents  us  with  the  image  of  one 
like  that  under  the  Old  Testament,  resting  in  outward 
ordinances,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  external  rites.  This  entire 
perversion  of  the  original  view  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  itself  the  origin  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  the  germ  from  which  sprung  tho 
popery  of  the  Dark  Ages.  We  hold,  indeed,  no  con- 
trovers}*  with  that  class  of  Episcopalians  who  adhere 
to  the  Episcopal  system  as  well  adapted,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  the  exigencies  of  their  Church.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Episcopal  as  the 
only  valid  form  of  government,  and  of  the  Episcopal 
succession  of  bishops  above  mentioned  in  order  to  a 
participation  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  regard 
as  something  foreign  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  is  the  origin,  not  of  the  true  Catholi- 
cism of  the  apostle,  but  of  that  of  the  Romish  Church. 
When,  therefore.  Episcopalians  disown,  as  essentially 
deficient  in  their  ecclesiastical  organization,  other 
Protestant  churches  which  evidently  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  protest,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  against  their  setting;  up  such  a  stand- 
ard for  the  Christian  Church.  Far  be  it  from  us,  who 
began  with  Luther  in  the  Spirit,  that  we  should  now 
desire  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  (Gal.  iii,  3)." 

Bunsen  gives  the  following  view  of  the  original  char- 
acter of  the  Episcopacy :  '*The  episcopate  was  origin- 
ally the  independent  position  of  a  city  clergyman, 
presiding  over  the  congregation,  with  the  neighboring 
villages,  having  a  body  of  elders  attached  to  him. 
Where  such  a  council  can  be  formed  there  is  a  com- 
plete Church — a  bishopric.  The  elders  are  teachers 
and  administrators.  If  an  individual  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  either  of  these  offices  roose  exclusively 
than  the  other,  it  makes  no  real  alteration  in  his  pof  i- 
tion,  for  the  presbyters  of  the  ancient  Church  filled 
both  situations.  Their  office  was  literally  an  office, 
not  a  rank.  The  countrj-  clergymen  were  most  prob- 
ably members  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  city 
church,  as  the  bishops  of  the  country  towns  certainly 
were  memiiers  of  the  metropolitan  presbytery"  {Hip- 
polytvs  and  his  Age^  Vi'i,  246\ 

Professor  R.  D.  Hitclicock  (American  Pres^i/terian 
Review.,  Jan.  1867)  gives  a  luminous  sketch  of  tho  ori- 
gin and  growth  of  Episcopacy.  Admitting  that  the 
Episcopal  system  was  in  full  force  in  the  Church  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  third  century,  he  shows  clearly, 
nevertheless,  that  it  was  not  of  apostolical  origin,  but 
a  later  growth  of  ecclesiastical  development,  as  fol- 
lows: (1.)  The  best  Episcopal  writers  now  admit  that 
the  Episcopal  system  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T. 
C2.)  The  earliest  witness,  outside  of  the  N.  T.,  is  Clem- 
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ent  of  Rome  (about  A.D.  100),  in  whose  EpitUe  to  the 
Corinthians  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter  are  used 
interchangeably.  Dr.  Hitchcock  analyzes  the  letters 
of  Ignatius  (f  115  ?)  both  in  the  Syriac  version  of  his 
Epistles  and  in  the  shorter  Greek  version,  giving  ev- 
ery passage  in  which  Episcopacy  occurs.  His  con- 
clusions are  that,  (1.)  Admitting  the  substantial  integ- 
rity of  the  texts,  the  strong  infusion  of  Episcopacy  in 
them  *4s  best  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  new 
thing,  which  Ignatius  was  doing,  always  and  evei^'-- 
where,  bis  utmost  to  recommend.  As  special  pleading 
for  a  novelty,  the  Episcopal  tone  of  the  Ignatian  epis- 
tles is  easily  understood.  (2.)  The  Ignatian  Episcopa- 
cy is  not  diocesan,  but  Congregational.  Each  of  the 
churches  addressed  had  its  own  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  (8.)  The  apostolic  succession  (in  Igna- 
tius) is  not  Episcopal,  but  Presbyterian.  The  bishop 
is  the  representative  of  Christ,  as  Christ  is  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  the  presbyters  are  representatives  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  deacons  of  the  precept  or  commandment 
of  Christ.  In  short,  the  Ignatian  Episcopacy,  instead 
of  having  the  appearance  of  a  settled  polity,  handed 
down  from  the  apostles,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  new  and  growing  institution,  unlike  what  went  be- 
fore as  well  as  what  was  coming  after'*  (Amer,  Presb. 
Review,  Jan.  1867,  p.  145). — The  next  witness  is  Ire- 
neus  (f  202),  who,  according  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  com- 
monly uses  the  words  *' bishop,"  "episcopal,"  "epis- 
copate" in  the  Ignatian  Congregational  sense ;  while 
in  certain  cited  passages  he  uses  "  bishop"  and  "  pres- 
bj'ter"  interchangeably,  as  Clement  doe^.  This  "  wa- 
vering terminology  is  indicative,  not  of  apostolic  tradi- 
*  tion,  but  of  later  genesis  and  growth,  and  that  growth 
not  yet  completed."— Tertullian  (f  240  ?)  draws  the 
line  distinctly  between  clergy  and  laity,  and  discrim- 
inates clearly  between  bishops,  priest?,  and  deacons. 
In  Cyprian  (248-258),  as  has  been  remarked  above. 
Episcopacy  is  fully  matured.  (See  Church,  ii,  328.) 
'  II.  Episcopacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch, — (1.) 
The  theory  of  the  Episcopacy  according  to  Roman 
writers  springs  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of  a  visible 
Church.  "An  invisible  Church"  (Mohlcr,  Symbolism, 
§  43)  "  needs  only  an  inward,  purely  spiritual  sacrifice, 
and  a  general  priesthood;"  but  the  visible  Church,  in 
its  very  idea,  according  to  the  Romish  view,  requires 
an  external  sacrifice,  and  the  consecration  of  especial 
priests  to  perform  it.  The  priest  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive the  internal  consecration  from  God  through  the 
external  consecration  of  the  Church — that  is  to  say,  he 
receives  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  imposition  of 
hands  of  the  hi^hops.  The  stability  of  the  visible 
Church  is  supposed  to  require,  therefore,  an  ecclesias- 
tical ordination,  originating  with  Christ,  and  per- 
^tuated  in  uninterrupted  succession ;  so  that,  as  the 
apostles  were  sent  forth  by  Christ,  they,  in  their  turn, 
instituted  bishops,  and  these  have  appointed  their  suc- 
cessors down  to  our  days.  But,  if  these  bishops  are 
to  form  a  perpetual  corporation,  they  need  a  centre 
and  head  connecting  them  firmly  together,  and  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  them,  and  this  head  is  found 
in  the  pops.  The  Episcopacy,  with  the  pope  at  its 
head,  is  revered  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution. 

(2.)  We  say  "with  the  pope  at  its  head,"  for  this 
point  is  essential  to  the  Romish  idea  of  an  Epif^copacy 
jure  dirino.  The  Roman  Church  haa  been  divided  on 
this  question  for  ages.  It  formed  one  of  the  chief 
controversies  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  many  of 
the  bishops  earnestly  endeavored  to  have  their  office 
pronounced  to  be  of  divine  right  apart  from  the  pope, 
while  the  papal  legates  strenuously,  but  adroitly,  re- 
sisted this  claim,  and  managed  to  prevent  its  autliori- 
xation  by  the  council.  The  declarations  of  Trent  on 
the  subject  are  as  follows  (sess.  zxiii,  De  Rf/onm^ione, 
ch.  iv):  "The  sacred  and  holy  synod  declares  that, 
besides  the  other  ecclesiastical  degrees,  bishops,  who 
have  succeeded  unto  the  place  of  the  apostles,  princi- 


pally belong  to  the  (this')  hierarchical  order ;  that  they 
are  placed,  as  the  apostle  says,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
rule  the  Church  of  God  (Acts  xx,  28) ;  that  they  are 
superior  to  priests ;  confer  the  sacrament  of  ordina- 
tion; ordain  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  etc."  Fur- 
ther (same  session,  Can.  vi) :  "  If  any  one  shall  say 
tliat  in  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  not  a  hierarchy 
instituted  by  divine  ordination,  consisting  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  ministen,  let  him  be  anathema."  And 
also  (Can.  vil),  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  bishops  are 
not  superior  to  priests,  or  that  they  have  not  the  pow- 
er of  confinning  and  ordaining,  etc.,  let  him  be  anath- 
ema." Nothing  is  -said  here  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
Episcopal  order.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  even  called  an 
order  at  all.  In  chapter  ii  of  the  same  session  {Tcfoch- 
ing  the  seven  orders')  we  have  priests,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers, 
but  not  a  word  about  bishops.  So  far  as  order  is  con- 
cerned, the  bishops  are  simply  priests.  The  CaieclUsm 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  declares  that  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, though  essentially  one,  has  different  degrees  of 
dignity  and  power — 1,  simple  priests;  2,  bishops;  8, 
archbishops ;  4,  patriarchs ;  and,  5,  superior  to  all,  tho 
sovereign  pontiff.  Ihe  history  of  the  stormy  22d 
session  of  the  council  throws  great  light  upon  these 
decrees.  A  canon  was  proposed  concerning  "  the  in- 
stitution of  bishops,"  and  the  Spanish  prelates  de- 
manded an  addition  to  it,  declaring  the  Episcopate  to 
be  of  divine  right.  This  question  arose,  in  fact,  in 
1546,  and  was  before  the  council,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  until  1562  (sess.  xxii),  when  it  took  the  precise 
form,  "  Are  bishops  superior  to  priests  by  divine  right, 
or  only  by  ecclesiastical  and  papal  right?"  The  pope 
knew  that  if  it  should  be  decided  that  the  bishops  held 
their  power  directly  fW>m  God,  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  doctrine  that  they  existed  only  through  the 
pope,  and  feared  that  they  w^ould  ultimately  apsert 
their  entire  independence.  The  dispute  ended  in  drop- 
ping altogether  the  canon  on  the  "institution  of  bish- 
ops," and  substituting  the  vague  decree  and  canon 
above  cited. 

(3.)  Two  theories,  then,  of  the  Episcopate  exist  in 
the  Roman  Church :  1,  the  so-called  Papal  system,  ao> 
cording  to  which  the  pope  is  the  sole  bishop  by  divine 
right,  and  all  other  bishops  exist  only  through  him, 
and  derive  their  superiority  to  presbyters  solely  from 
him ;  2,  the  Episcopal  system,  which  asserts  an  inde- 
pendent divine  right  on  the  part  of  each  bishop.  The 
former  is  the  ultramontane  view,  and  it  is  now  prev- 
alent throughout  almost  all  the  Roman  world.  The 
latter  is  the  moderate  or  Gallic  view.  It  holds  that 
the  bishops  are  the  rightful  governors  of  the  Church, 
superior  to  presbyters  by  the  direct  appointment  of 
God ;  and  maintains  that  the  pope  is,  with  regard  to 
other  bishops,  primus  inter  pares,  appointed  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  cor- 
porate body.  The  question,  in  fact,  turns  upon  that 
of  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Rome.  See  Primacy. 
The  Episcopal  theory  was  adopted  by  the  Gallican 
clergy  (see  (iALLICANIrm),  by  the  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 
and  hy  Hontheim  (q.  v.).  The  present  tendency  of 
the  entire  Romish  Church,  however,  is  to  the  ultra- 
montane theorv. 

The  Romish  Episcopacy,  as  a  whole,  is  diocesan. 
See  Diocese.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese  are  subject 
to  the  bishop,  but  his  authority  does  not  extend  beyond 
tlie  diocese.  There  are,  besides  the  diocesan  bishops, 
bishops  vaccmtes,  bishops  inpartibus,  bishops  suffragan^ 
etc.,  for  which  distinctions,  see  Bishops.  "The  di- 
vision of  the  Church  into  dioceses  mav  be  viewed  aa  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
bishops.  The  authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  when 
committed  to  several  hands,  requires  that  some  boun- 
daries be  defined  within  which  each  party  ma}'  employ 
his  powera,  otherwise  disorder  and  confusion  would  en- 
sue, and  the  Church,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  the 
appointment  of  governors,  might  be  exposed  to  the 
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double  cakmitj  of  an  orerplns  of  them  in  one  district, 
•sd  a  total  deficiency  of  them  in  another.  Hence  we 
find,  so  early  as  the  New-Testament  history,  some 
plain  indications  of  the  rise  of  the  diocesan  system  in 
the  ca«es  respectively  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ; 
Timothy,  bii^bop  of  Ephesus ;  Titas,  of  Crete,  to  whom 
may  be  sdded  the  angels  or  bishops  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia.  These  were  placed  in  cities,  and 
bsd  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  and  inferior  clergy 
in  those  cities,  and  probably  in  the  country  adjacent. 
The  first  dioceses  were  formed  by  planting  a  bishop  in 
s  ci^  or  considerable  yillage,  where  he  officiated  stated- 
ly, and  took  the  spiritual  charge,  not  only  of  the  city 
itself,  but  the  suburbs,  or  region  lying  round  about  it, 
within  the  verge  of  its  [civil]  jurisdiction,  which  seems 
to  be  the  plain  reason  of  that  great  and  visible  differ- 
ence which  we  find  in  the  extent  of  dioceses,  some  be- 
ing very  large,  others  very  small,  according  as  the 
civil  government  of  each  citj'  happened  to  have  a 
larger  or  lesser  jurisdiction^'  (^Hook),  See  Bingham, 
Oriy.  Ecti.  blv.  ix,  ch.  ii.  The  bishops  are  named  from 
the  principal  city  of  the  diocese,  as  Rome,  Lyons,  etc. 
There  were  bishops,  not  diocesan,  in  Ireland,  until  the 
12th  century  (see  Christian  Remembrancer^  Jan.  18&5, 
p.  215).  While  the  Romish  bishops  are  independent 
of  each  other,  they  are  all  subordinate  to  the  pope,  and 
most  make  regular  returns  to  him  of  the  state  of  their 
dkKeses.     See  Bishops. 

III.  (1.)  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
I^Mcapal  Church  in  the  United  States  hold  that  there 
cr9  three  orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  and  that  bishops  are  the  success- 
ors of  the  apostles,  and  superior  to  priests  and  deacons. 
The  High-Church  theory  maintains  the  divine  right  of 
Episcopacy,  and  its  ah9olnte  necessity  to  the  existence 
of  the  Church ;  the  Low-Church  party  deny  that  there 
»  any  positive  command  upon  the  subject  in  Scrip- 
tare,  or  that  there  is  anything  in  the  standards  of 
the  Cbnrch  of  England  which  makes  episcopacy  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  a  church.  The  High-Churchmen 
maintain,  and  the  Low-Churchmen  reject  the  theory  of 
the  "exclusive  validity  of  episcopal  orders. "  See  Scc- 
cusiox.  In  the  preface  to  the  ordinal  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
bhe  United  States,  it  is  decUred  as  '*  evident  unto  all 
men  diligently  reading  holy  Scripture  and  ancient  au- 
thors, that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been 
these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  bishop?, 
priests,  and  deacons."  The  doctrine  of  those  churches 
in  general  is,  *^  That  there  is  in  the  Church  a  superior 
order  of  office-bearers,  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
who  possess  in  their  own  persons  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion and  jurisdiction,  and  who  are  called  imoKoirot^  as 
being  the  overseers  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of 
the  clergy ;  and  an  inferior  order  of  ministers,  called 
preab3*ters,  the  literal  translation  of  the  word  irpttrftv' 
rtpoiy  which  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bibles  elders, 
persons  who  receive  from  the  ordination  of  the  bishop 
power  to  preach  and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  who 
are  set  over  the  people,  but  are  themselves  under  the 
goverament  of  the  bishop,  and  have  no  right  to  convey 
to  others  the  sacred  office  which  he  gives  them  au- 
thority to  exercise  under  him."  According  to  a  phrase 
used  by  Charles  I,  who  was  by  no  means  an  unlearned 
d-*fender  of  that  form  of  government  to  which  he  was 
t  martyr,  the  presbyters  are  ejfiscopi  gregis  [bishops  of 
the  flock],  but  the  bishops  are  episcopi  gregis  et  pas- 
tonm  [bishops  of  the  flock  and  of  the  pastors.]  '  *  The 
liberal  writers,  however,  in  the  Church  of  England  do 
not  contend  that  this  form  of  government  is  made  so 
binding  in  the  Church  as  not  to  be  departed  fh)m  and 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  It  cannot  be  proved, 
fays  Dr.  Paley,  that  any  form  of  church  government 
was  laid  down  in  the  Christian  as  it  had  been  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution 
for  soeoeeding  ages.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been, 
tlMt  such  oflices  were  at  first  erected  in  the  Christian 


Church  as  the  good  order,  the  instruction,  and  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  society  at  that  time  required,  without 
any  intention,  at  least  without  any  declared  design  of ' 
regulating  the  appointment,  authority,  or  the  distinc- 
tion of  Christian  ministers  under  future  circumstances. " 
To  the  same  effect,  also,  Bishop  Tomline  says,  **It  is 
not  contended  that  the  bishops,  priest**,  and  deacons 
of  England  are  at  present  precisely  the  same  that 
bishops,  presbyten,  and  deacons  were  in  Asia  Minor 
seventeen  hundred  yeara  ago.  We  only  maintain  that 
there  have  always  been  bishops,  priei^ts,  and  deacons 
in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  days  of  the  npoBtles, 
with  difierent  powers  and  functions,  it  is  allowed,  in 
diflerent  countries  and  at  different  periods  ;  but  the 
general  principles  and  duties  which  have  respectively 
characterized  these  clerical  orders  have  been  essential- 
ly the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  the  va* 
riations  which  they  have  undergone  have  only  been 
such  as  have  ever  belonged  to  all  persons  in  public 
situations,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  which 
are,  indeed,  indispensable  from  every  thing  in  which 
mankind  are  concerned  in  this  transitory  and  fleeting 
world.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  this  general 
view  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  to  make  these  obser- 
vations upon  the  clerical  ordera  subsisting  in  this  king- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  foundation 
and  principles  of  Church  authority,  and  of  showing 
that  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  as  nearly  con- 
formable as  change  of  circumstances  will  permit  to 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  But,  though  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  proved  episcopac}'  to  be  an 
apostolical  institution,  yet  I  readily  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament  which 
commands  that  every  church  should  be  governed  by 
bishops.  No  church  can  exist  without  some  gov- 
ernment; but,  though  there  must  bo  rules  and  orden 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  offices  of  public  wor- 
ship, though  there  must  be  fixed  regulations  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  though  a  subor- 
dination among  them  is  expedient  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  these  things  must 
be  precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country; 
they  may  vary  with  the  other  varying  circumstances 
of  human  society,  with  the  extent  of  a  country,  the 
mannen  of  its  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  its  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  many  other  peculiarities  which  might  be 
specified.  As  it  has  not  pleased  our  Almighty  Father 
to  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  civil  government 
for  the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  his  rational 
creatures,  so  neither  has  he  prescribed  any  particular 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  absolutely  neccssar}*'  to 
the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness.  But  he  has,  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  enjoined  obedience  to  all  gov- 
ernors, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  whatever 
mav  be  their  denomination,  as  essential  to  the  eharac- 
ter  of  a  true  Christian.  Thus  the  Gospel  only  l&yn 
down  general  principles,  and  leaves  the  application  of 
them  to  men  as  free  agents."  Bishop  Tomline,  how- 
ever, and  the  High-Episcopalians  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, contend  for  an  original  distinction  in  the  office 
and  order  of  bishops  and  presbyters ;  M-hich  notion  is 
contradicted  by  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Archbishop  Cr.inmer,  who  says,  **The  bishops  and 
priests  were  i.t  one  time,  and  were  not  two  things ;  bnt 
l)oth  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion" 
( Watson),  On  the  inconsistency  of  the  position  of 
that  portion  of  the  so-called  evangelical  Episcopalians 
which  holds  that  bishops  are  really  successors  of  the 
apostles,  see  an  admirable  article  in  the  Princeton  Re- 
vietr,  January,  185f)  (art.  i). 

(2.)  The  episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
d'ocesan,  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
bishops  are  named  ft-om  the  chief  city  of  the  diocese 
(l^ndon,  York,  etc.).  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
churehes  the  dioceses  are  generally  coterminous  with 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  bishops  are  named  ac- 
cordingly (Delaware,  Connecticut,  etc.).     The  larger 
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states  are  in  some  instances  subdivided.  '*In  the 
American  Church  the  bishops  are  all  of  equal  authori- 
ty, each  ruling  his  own  diocese  independently  of  the 
control  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior.  No  bishop  is 
amenable  to  any  central  authority."  There  are  no 
archbishops ;  but  cusistani  and  missionary  bishops  are 
authorized.  See  Bishoi>s,  and  PBOTESTAirr  Episco- 
pal Chdroh. 

iV.  Metkodist  Episcopal  Church. —  (1.)  The  episco* 
pacy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  believed  to 
be  nearer  to  the  apostolic  model  than  that  of  the 
churches  which  maintain  the  a|jostolical  succession. 
Its  simple  idea  is,  that  certain  elders  are  chosen  from 
the  body  of  the  presbyters  to  superintend  the  Church, 
and  are  called  bishops  or  superintendents^  both  terms  be- 
ing used  in  the  Methodist  ritual.  The  bishops,  in  vir- 
tue of  thoir  functions,  naturally  stand  above  their 
brethren.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  ministry',  they  do  not  differ  from  other  ministers ; 
but  extraordinary  functions,  such  as  ordaining,  pre- 
siding in  assemblies,  and  the  like,  are  devolved  upon 
them  by  their  brethren,  and  exercised  by  them  exclu- 
sively and  of  right— right  not  divine,  but  ecclesiastical 
and  human,  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  body  of  pas- 
tors. The  primitive  principle  that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters are  of  equal  rank  in  the  N.  T.  is  fully  recog- 
nised ;  nor  are  bishops  regarded  as  the  successors  of 
the  apostles.  **  As  soon  as  a  church  has  more  than 
one  pastor,  it  is  natural  and  necessary  that  one  should 
preside  over  the  rest,"  and  that  **  certain  functions 
should  be  reserved  to  him"  (Bungener,  Council  of 
Trent^  bk.  v,  ch.  ii).  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  essence 
of  the  ministry,  but  rather  in  harmony  with  its  mis- 
sionary And  pastoral  aims,  that  the  presidency  thus 
arising  should  last  for  life,  and  that  he  who  exercises 
it  should  govern  the  body  of  pastors  according  to  laws 
adopted  and  approved  by  them,  should  appoint  the 
ministers  to  their  work,  and  should  exercise  all  the 
functions  necessary'  to  an  effective  and  vigorous  super- 
intendency ;  and  if  the  superintendent  or  bishop  is  ap- 
pointed for  life,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  scrip- 
tural usa^e  that  he  should  be  set  apart  for  his  work  by 
*'  the  laying  on  of  hands."  Accordingly,  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Church  are  elected  by  the 
General  Conference  (q.  v.)  for  life,  and  are  ordained 
according  to  a  special  form,  modified  from  the  ordinal 
of  the  Church  of  England  (Discipline,  pt.  ii,  chap.  iti). 
The  limits  of  their  authority  arc  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline  (pt.  i,  ch.  iv).  A  bishop  is  amena- 
ble, not  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  but  to  the  General 
Conference,  which  may  even  ^*  expel  him  for  improper 
conduct  if  they  deem  it  necessary"  (Discipline,  pt.  i, 
ch.  ix).  **  In  the  American  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  episcopacy  exists  not  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  does  in  every  English  circuit — ^which  is  the 
old  parochial  episcopacy — but  by  formally  committing 
general  oversight  into  the  hands  of  bishops,  who  have 
no  other  charge.  These  claim  no  superiority  in  order 
over  their  brethren,  but  exercise  well-defined  powers, 
simply  as  an  arrangement  of  the  Church  for  its  own 
welfare — an  arrangement  which  has  worked  admira- 
bly; and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  form  of 
church  government  in  the  world  has  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  power  and  permanence  than  this,  which  ex- 
presses Wesley's  own  idea  of  a  fully  organized  church" 
llxmd.  Quarter^  Review,  July,  185fi,  p.  680). 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Methodbtt  episcopacy 
that,  while  the  theory  of  the  Church  admits  but  two 
orders  in  the  ministry,  the  separate  ordination  of  bish- 
ops really  implies  three.  But  the  objection  is  ground- 
less. (See  above,  II,  2.)  In  fact,  the  number  of '*  or- 
ders" has  always  been  an  open  question,  even  in  the 
Roman  Church ;  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  settle 
it  (compare  Canons  <if  Trent,  scss.  xiii,  can.  2 ).  The 
**  balance  of  authority,  even  from  the  earliest  ages, 
certainly  inclines  to  consider  the  episcopate,  as  an  or- 
der, to  be  identical  with  the  priesthood,  not  the  com-  \ 


pletlon  of  it"  (Haskell,  3fommenta  RHuaHa,  iii,  Ixxxi 
So  also  Palmer :  **  If  we  understand  the  word  order  in 
the  sense  of  degree,  we  may  say  that  there  are  three 
orders  of  the  Christian  ministr}- ;  but  if  we  distribute 
it  according  to  ita  nature,  there  are  l.ut  two,  viz.  bish- 
ops (or  ptesbyters)  and  deacons"  {On  the  Church,  pt. 

vi,  §  1). 

Some  Methodist  writers  have  maintained  that  three 
orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  belong  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  as  laid  down  in  Scripture,  end 
therefore  that  the  episcopal  office  is  not  simply  an  ec- 
clesiastical one.  See  especially  Grayson,  The  Chatrck 
and  the  Mimgtry  (Louisville,  1863, 8vo). 

(2.)  The  Methodist  episcopacy  is  not  diocetan,  like 
that  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  but  generfd 
and  itinerant.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  a  city  or 
district,  the  bishop  is  required  to  ** travel  at  lai^;" 
and  if  "  he  cease  from  travelling  without  the  consent 
of  the  General  Conference,  he  cannot  thereafter  ex- 
ercise the  episcopal  office."  See  Conferences,  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  While,  under  the 
Methodist  system,  the  bishops  do  not  claim  to  be  **  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,"  or  to  be  endowed,  either  as  in- 
dividuals or  collectively,  with  superior  authority  to 
teach  or  to  govern,  apajrt  from  power  given  them  by 
the  body  of  presbyters  as  represented  in  the  General 
Conference,  it  yet  appears  to  be  clear  that,  as  to  their 
functions  and  jurisdiction,  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
apostolical  idea  than  bishops  under  the  diocesan  sys- 
tem. Dollinger  (perhaps  the  ablest  of  living  Roman- 
ist writers),  in  maintaining  that  "  bishops  are  the  soo- 
cessors  of  the  apostles,  and  have  received  their  author- 
ity," is  yet  forced  to  admit  that,  under  the  Roman 
episcopal  system,  the  authority  of  bishops  is  strictly 
limited  to  a  particular  diocese,  while  the  juriediction 
of  the  apostles  "  extended  to  every  part  of  the  euth; 
wheresoever  their  universal  vocation  to  convert  the 
nations  and  to  found  churches  conducted  them"  (jCkur^ 
History,  i,  226,  Lond.  1840).  Under  the  Methodist  sys- 
tem, a  bishop  may  preside  in  a  Conference  and  ordain 
presbyters  in  March  in  New  York,  in  May  in  lUincns, 
in  July  in  California,  in  October  in  China,  and  in  De- 
cember in  Germany. 

(S.)  The  Methodist  episcopacy  was  instituted  by 
W^esle}'.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America^ 
most  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  left  the 
countr}\  Before  the  war,  the  American  preachers, 
like  those  in  England,  had  been  forbidden  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments :  the  people  were  sent  to  the  clerfry 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  baptism  and  the  Lord*s 
Supper.  After  the  war  the  societies  were  without  the 
ordinances,  and  were  likely  to  be  disbanded  in  conse- 
quence. After  duly  considering  the  exigency,  Mr. 
Wesley  (who  had  previously  in  vain  urged  the  bishop 
of  London  to  ordain  preachers  for  America)  deter- 
mined to  organize  the  American  Methodists  into  an 
independent  Episcopal  Churoh,  and  ordained  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  as  superintendent,  and  Richard 
Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  as  elders.  In  1784  the 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury  was  oidained  by  Dr.  Coke,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  duly  oixanized — 
t  he^ir^^  American  Episcopal  Church.  See  M ethodism. 
Mr.  Wesley  did  not  pretend  to  ordain  bishops  in  any 
other  sense  than  according  to  his  view  of  primitive 
episcopacy,  in  which,  as  he  maintained,  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  order.  The  grounds  of  his 
procedure  in  the  case  are  stated  in  his  '*  I>etter  to  Dr. 
Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury,"  prefixed  to  *'  Sunday  Service 
of  the  Methodists"  (1784) ;  given  also  in  Watson's  Life 
of  Wesley  (p.  244).  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  rise  of 
the  Methodist  episcopacy  is  given  by  Stevens,  Hitiory 
of  Af ethodism,  voL  iL 

y.  The  Moravian  Churoh  (l/nitas  Fratrum)  holds  to 
episcopacy.  Their  bishops,  however,  are  not  dioocsan. 
riic  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  episcopate  is 
given  iu  I)e  Schweinitz,  The  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  1865).    See  Mo&avianb. 
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See  Canones  et  Decreta  Condi.  Trident,  sess.  xxiii ; 
Catechwin  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent,  pt.  ii,  Sacrament  of 
Ordert ;  Bongener,  Bittary  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  bk. 
V,  ch.  ii ;  Elliott,  Ddineation  of  Ritmamtm,  bk.  ii,  chap. 
XT ;  Mohler,  Symbclum,  §  43 ;  Bothe,  Anfmge  d,  christ- 
Ucken  KircACy  vol.  i ;  Baur,  Ursprung  des  KpincopaU 
CTubingen,  1838, 8vo) ;  Neander,CA«rcA  History,  i,  190; 
Mosbeim,  Ch,  Hiitory,  vol.  i ;  Killen,  Ancient  Church, 
sect,  iii,  chape,  vi,  vii ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christiunity, 
chapw  vlii ;  Coleman,  ApattoUcal  and  Primitive  Church, 
eb.  vi ;  Lord  King,  Primitive  Church  (12mo) ;  Bangs, 
Original  Churdk  of  Christ  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Scbaff,  History 
of  the  CkrisUan  Church,  vol.  i,  §  107,  108 ;  Emory,  On 
Episcopacy ;  Emory,  Defence  of  our  Fathers  (N.  York, 
8vo) ;  Wesley,  Works,  vU,  312 ;  Stillingflect,  Jremcum, 
8vo;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii,  chaps,  vi, 
vii ;  Watson,  JJfe  of  Wesley,  cb.  xiii ;  Burnet,  History 
of  English  Reformation,  i,  400,  586 ;  iv,  176 ;  Porter, 
Compendium  <f  Methodism ;  Princeton  Review,  January, 
1856  ;  Lightfoot,  On  PhiUppians  (18Gd),  Appendix  ; 
The  Rise  of  the  Episcopate  (Xew  Englander,  July, 
1867) ;  Palmer,  Oa  thi  Church  (High-Church  view), 
u,  349  M]. ;  Hinds,  Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  Chris- 
tlanity  (^Encyclop,  MetropoL  London,  1850,  12mo) ;  and 
the  article  Succession.  The  High-Episcopal  view 
is  well  stated  for  modem  readers  in  Vox  Ecclesim  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1866,  12mo);  the  moderate,  in  Litton,  The 
Church  of  Christ  (Lond.  1851,  8vo;  PhiU.  1853,  8vo). 

XSplscopalians,  members  of  those  churches  which 
adopt  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government.  See 
Episcopacy  ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Churck  ;  Mo- 
ravians; Lutheran  Church;  England,  Church 
OF ;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

ZSpiacopius,  Sixon  (Dutch,  Biischop),  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  Arminian  theologian,  was  born  in 
January,  1583,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  rv-'ceived  his 
school  education.  In  1600  he  went  to  tlie  University 
of  Leyden,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1606. 
He  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
olo;»y.  "Earnestly," says  Curcelleus  (in  his  eulogy 
on  Episcopius),  ^*  did  he  listen  to  the  lectures  of  those 
very  learned  professors,  Francis  (iomarus,  Luke  Trel- 
catios,  and  James  Arminius;  and  in  the  exercises  of 
debates  and  harangues,  which  they  commonly  called 
theses,  he  left  many  of  his  equals  far  in  the  distance, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  as  one  worthy  of  being  call- 
ed to  the  ministry  of  the  divine  word.  But  when,  es- 
pecially after  the  death  of  Trelcatius,  that  terrible  dis- 
cnsaion  on  predestination,  which  afterwards  agitated 
all  Holland,  finally  arose,  and  was  not  only  secretly 
carried  on  l^etween  the  two  professors,  but  also  broke 
Ibrtb  into  open  violence,  our  Episcopius  became  favor- 
ably inclined  towards  the  Arminian  doctrines.  For 
thLi  reason  he  received  little  favor  from  the  pastors  on 
the  opposite  side  Of  the  controversy,  so  that  when  the 
very  illustrious  councils  of  the  state  of  Amsterdam,  to 
whom  the  singular  learning  and  piety  of  Episcopius 
liad  become  known,  would  have  invited  him  to  become 
their  preacher,  these  pastors,  by  causing  delays,  en- 
ttrely  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  councils.  Episcopi- 
us, disheartened  at  this  affair,  determined  to  leave  the 
;ray  at  Leyden,  and  in  the  year  1609  (in  which 
Arminius  died)  he  betook  himself  to  the  Franeker 
Academy,  belonging  to  the  Frisii,  incited  especially  by 
the  fame  of  that  most  illustrious  man  and  learned  pro- 
fessor of  the  sacred  language,  John  Drusius.  But  there 
be  displayed,  as  youths  of  a  bold  mind  are  wont,  such 
a  zeal  in  the  theological  discussions,  that  he  gave  not 
a  little  offence  to  Sibrandus  Lubbertns,  a  professor  of 
that  academy.  Accordingly,  a  few  months  after,  he 
departed  and  came  into  France,  where  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  he  oiitained  so  fair  a  mastery  of  the  French 
language  that  he  not  only  understood  it,  but  could 
apeak  it  with  considerable  ease  and  purity.  Finally, 
in  the  year  1610,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  only  to 
noeive  the  same  tokens  of  ill  will."    In  that  year  he 


was  ordained  pastor  of  Bleyswick,  a  village  near  Rdu 
terdam.  In  1611  a  colloquy  was  held  at  the  Hague, 
by  order  of  tlie  States  General,  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  agitating  controversy  between  the  Gomarists  and 
Anninians,  between  six  Remonstrant  pastors  and  six 
Contra-Remonstrants.  Episcopius,  as  one  of  the  six 
Remonstrants,  displayed  so  much  learning  and  skill 
that  his  fame  spread  through  all  the  countn'.  In  1612 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  as  successor  of  Gomarus.  Here  his 
pre-eminent  talents  had  full  scope,  and  his  reputation 
grew  rapidly.  The  Gomarist  controversy,  however, 
waxed  hotter  and  hotter ;  the  orthodoxy  of  Episcopi- 
us was  called  in  question  by  his  theolc^ical  opponents ; 
and  the  rage  of  the  Calvinistic  party  among  the  popu- 
lace even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  violence.  In 
1614  he  went  to  Amsterdam  to  attend  a  baptism,  and 
the  minister,  Heyden,  having  stigmatized  him  as  a 
heretic,  he  was  saved  from  stoning  only  by  the  seal 
of  his  friends.  A  blacksmith  once  ran  after  him  with 
a  hot  iron  with  the  cry,  *•*■  Stop  the  Arminian  disturber 
of  the  Church,"  and  would  probably  have  murdered 
him  but  for  the  interference  of  by-standers. 

The  Svnod  of  Dort  was  held  in  1618.  See  Dort. 
Episcopius  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Arminians. 
At  the  23d  session  he  delivered  a  discourse  of  great 
power,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  Works,  in  Limborch's 
Vita  Episcopii,  and  in  Calder's  lAfe  of  Episcopius  (N.  Y. 
1837,  chap.  x).  The  synod  condemned  the  Arminians, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  government  banished  the 
Remonstrant  ministers.  Episcopius  retired  first  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  wrote  his  Renponsio  ad  duas  Petri 
WadlingH  Jesuitte  Epistolas  (1621,  on  the  Rule  of  Faith 
and  on  the  Worship  of  Images) ;  his  celebrated  Con- 
fessio  Fidei Remonstrantium  (Remonstrants'  Confession 
of  Faith,  1622;  Opera,  vol.  iii);  Anti(fotum,  sire  genu* 
ina  Decl'iratio  sent.  Synods  Dordracena  (Opera,  vol.  ii, 
Lond.  1678).  When  the  war  lietween  8p  tin  and  ths 
Netheriands  was  renewed,  Episcopius  took  reftige  in 
France,  residing  chiefly  in  Paris  (1621-1(;26).  Here 
he  published  Paraphrasis  in  cap.  viii-xi  Efiisi.  ad  Ro- 
mttnos  (Paraphrase  on  Romans  viii-xi,  Ofpra,  vol.  i); 
Bodecherus  Ineptiins  (Bodecherus  the  Simple ;  a  de- 
fence of  the  Remonstrants  against  the  charge  of  So- 
cinianism ;  Examen  thesium  J.  CapeUi  (on  the  Calvin- 
istic and  Arminian  Controversy  in  Belgium) ;  Tractatus 
de  Libera  Arbitrio  (Opera,  vol.  i) ;  Correspondence  with 
Job.  Cameron  on  Grace  and  Free  Will  {Opera,  vol.  i). 
On  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice  (1625)  the  persecution 
of  the  Remonstrants  slackened,  and  it  bernino  safe  for 
Episcopius  to  return  to  his  country  in  16*20,  when  he 
became  minister  to  the  Remonstrants  of  Rotterdam. 
Here  he  published  vi/w/cNTta^ro  Cotifes^one,  etc.  (Apol- 
ogy for  the  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants),  and  other 
controversial  tracts  (Opera,  vol.  iii).  In  1634  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  newly-established  college  of  the  Re- 
monstrants at  Amsterdam,  where  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  diligent  and  successful  teaching,  and  in 
constant  literary  and  pastoral  activity.  The  fniits  of 
his  lectures  appear  in  permanent  form  in  his  ItisttttiliO' 
nes  Theologica,  lib.  iv,  which,  however,  was  left  unfin- 
ished, and  published  posthumously  {Oprra,  vol.  i) ;  and 
also  in  Retponsio  ad  Qutrstiones  Th'ologiras  Iriv  (An- 
swers to  64  questions  in  theology  proposed  by  stu- 
dents).    He  died  April  4, 1643. 

Episcopius  was  acknowledged,  even  by  his  enemies, 
to  be  a  man  of  very  rare  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great 
learning.  Heidanus  (one  of  his  opponents)  says  he 
was  endowed  with  **  great  learning,  penetration,  elo- 
quence, and  skill."  His  friend  Uitenbogaert  declared 
that  he  had  never  met  a  theologian  '*  to  l>c  compared 
with  Episcopius  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  divine  subjects."  Mabiilon  rcrommonds  his  In- 
stitutes as  of  great  value  to  students  of  divinity,  except 
the  parts  in  which  he  speaks  against  Komanist  doc- 
trines. Bull  (in  his  Judgment  ofU.e  Catholic  Church) 
speaks  of  him  as  the  '*  very  learned  Episcopius. "     His 
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talent  for  controversy  was  of  a  yery  high  order ;  bnt 
his  Imtitute*  shows  that  he  also  possessed  the  power 
of  clear  and  luminous  statement  to  a  rare  degree.  The 
theology  of  Episcopius  is,  in  substance,  that  of  Ar- 
minius.  He  has  been  charged  with  Socinianism,  but 
his  writings,  controversial  and  other,  sufficiently  re- 
fute that  charge  as  brought  not  only  against  him,  but 
against  the  early  Remonstrants  in  general.  The 
charge  was  in  part  duo  to  the  fact  that  he  held  the 
ethioil  side  of  Christianity  to  be  the  test  of  communion 
rather  than  the  doctrinal;  holding  that  Christianity 
is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  as  a  life,  and  that  it  has  its 
doctrines  only  with  a  view  to  its  life.  The  two  great 
champions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  England, 
Waterland  and  Bull,  both  wrote  ag^iinst  Episcopius. 
Waterlond  (^Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ^ 
Worhs^  Oxford,  18o3,  Hi,  &0  sq.)  states  that  Episcopi- 
us holds  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  the  main 
substance  of  it,  to  be  certain  and  dear,  but  yet  not 
necessary  to  bo  believed  in  order  to  salvation,"  and 
adds  that  the  doctrine  is  **  taught  in  full  and  strong 
terms  in  the  '  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants,'  and  in 
other  places  in  the  works  of  Episcopius."  He  then 
goes  on,  and  successfully,  to  show  the  error  and  dan- 
ger of  the  unguarded  statement  of  Episcopius  as  to  its 
importance.  Bull's  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Chvrch  on 
the  necessity  of  believing  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  very 
God  (Works  on  the  Trinity,  Oxford,  1854,  vol.  iii),  was 
written  expressly  to  refute  the  statement  of  Episco- 
pius (Institutes^  bk.  iv,  ch.  xxxiv,  §  2),  that  '  *  in  the 
primitive  churches,  during  at  least  three  centuries,  the 
belief  and  profession  of  the  special  divine  sonship  of 
Christ  was  not  judged  necessary  to  salvation."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Bull  makes  out  his  case. 
He  does  not,  however,  charge  Episcopius  with  doc- 
trinal error,  but  with  too  great  and  even  dangerous 
liberality.  He  states  also  that,  '*  although  Episcopius 
was  a  man  of  unquestionably  great  ability,  and  in 
many  respects  possessed  learning  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
yet  he  but  little  consulted  or  regarded,  nay,  he  actual- 
ly despised  the  writings  of  the  ancient  lathers  and  doc- 
tors." But  on  this  see  Limborch  (cited  by  Calder, 
Life  of  Episcopius,  N.  Y.  ed.  p.  433).  After  the  death 
of  Episcopius,  Jurieu  charged  him  with  Socinianif  m, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  letter  from  Clericus  (Le 
Clerc)  refuting  the  charge  (see  Bayle,  s.  v.  Episcopius). 
The  writings  of  Episcopius  were  collected  by  Cur- 
ceU]Bus,who  published  vol.  i,  Amst.1650,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  author's  life ;  vol.  U,  edited  by  Poelenbnrg,  ap- 
I)eared  in  1665.  A  second  edition  was  published  un- 
der the  title  S.  Episcopii  opera  omnia  fheologica,  cum 
autcgrapho  coUato,  et  a  mendis  aliquot  gravioribus  re- 
purgata  (Lond.  1678,2  vols.  fol.).  His  life  was  also 
written  by  Philip  Limborch,  first  in  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  in  Latin  (Hist,  ViUt  S.  Episcopii,  etc., 
Amst.  1701).  There  is  an  English  version  of  his  Lab- 
yrinthus  Pontijicius  under  the  title  Popish  Lalyrinih, 
or  a  Treatise  en  InfcUUIfility  (Lond.  1763).  See  also 
Calder,  Afemoirs  of  Simon  Epistxpius  (New  York,  1837, 
12mo) ;  Heppe,  in  Herzog,  RecU-Encyklop,  iv,  1^0 ;  a 
translation  of  Curcellaeus's  sketch,  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Renew,  Oct.  1868,  p.  612 ;  Nichols,  Calvinism 
and  A  rndtiianum  compared  (Lond.  1824.  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Morison,  On  the  ninth  of  Romans,  p.  40  (Kilmarnock, 
1849,  8vo) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte  seit  d.  Refor- 
mation, V,  239-296;  and  the  articles  Arminianism; 
DoRT;  Remonstrants. 

Episc6pUB  EpiBCopdnun,  huhop  of  bishops,  a 
title  assumed  by  the  popes. 

Episc6ptiB  in  PartXbua,  bishop  in  partibus  in- 
fdelium,  see  Bishop,  vol.  i,  p.  821,  col.  2. 

EpiscopuB  OBcnxnenicuB,  GEcumcmcal  bishop, 
a  title  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Epistle  (kviaroXTj,  something  «efi/,  as  a  *4etter"). 
The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  of  course,  consider- 
able progress  in  the  development  of  civilised  life. 


There  must  be  a  recognised  S3ratem  of  notation,  fftio. 
netic  or  symbolic ;  men  must  be  taught  to  write,  and 
have  writing  materials  at  hand.  In  the  early  nomadic 
stages  of  society  accordingly,  like  those  which  mark 
the  period  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  O.  T.,  we  find  no 
traces  of  anv  but  oral  communications.     In  the  Ho- 

m 

meric  poems,  though  messages  are  usual,  yet  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphical  letters  b  not  unknown  (II.  vi,  168). 
Messengers  were  aent  instructed  what  to  say  from 
Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen.  xxxil,  8),  from  Balak  to  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii,  5,  7, 16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a 
verbal,  not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xziv,  12).  See 
Messbnoer.  The  negotiations  between  Jephthah  and 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi,  12,  13)  were 
conducted  in  the  same  way.  It  was  still  the  received 
practice  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam,  xi,  7,  9).  The 
reign  of  David,  bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into 
contact  with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians, 
witnessed  a  change  in  this  respect  also.  See  Ambas- 
sador. The  first  recorded  letter  ("JtO  =  "book  ;" 
comp.  use  of /3(/3Xi'ov,  Herod,  i,  128)  in  the  history  of 
the  O.  T.  was  that  which  "  David  wrote  to  Joab,  and 
sent  by  the  hand  of  Uriah"  (2  Sam.  xi,  14),  and  this 
must  obviously,  like  the  letters  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  connec- 
tion with  Phoenician  influence,  1  Kings  xxi,  8,  9), 
have  been  *' scaled  with  the  king^s  seal,*^  as  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard 
against  their  being  read  by  an}-  but  the  persons  to 
whom  thev  were  addressed.  1  he  material  used  for 
the  impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  "  clay"  of 
Job  xxxviii,  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  letter  is, 
however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a  kingly 
act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  necessary'. 
Hence  they  contained  simply  royal  commands,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  salutation  or  even  address  in  con- 
nection with  them.  Joab,  on  the  other  hand,  answers 
the  letter  which  David  had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan, 
and  receives  a  verbal  message  in  return.  The  demand 
of  Benhadad  and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in 
the  same  way  (1  Kings  xx,  2,  5).  Jehu  wrote  letters, 
and  sent  them  to  Samaria  to  authorities,  respecting 
Ahab*s  chUdren,  the  form  of  which,  or  of  the  one  tran- 
scribed, is  the  first  instance  in  the  Bible  of  anything 
like  a  formula.  It  begins,  "Now  as  soon  as  this  let- 
ter Cometh  to  you,"  but  ends  without  any  like  phrase. 
It  was  apparent!}'  replied  to  by  a  message,  and  Jehu 
wrote  another  letter,  which,  as  given,  has  not  the  same 
peculiarity  as  the  first  That  Jehu,  who,  though  per- 
haps well  bom,  was  a  rough  soldier,  should  have  writ- 
ten— and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  he  used 
a  scribe,  iut,  from  the  extremely  characteristic  style, 
rather  evidence  against  such  an  idea — indicates  that 
letter-writing  was  then  common  (2  Kings  x,  1-7).  In 
this  case  secrecy  may  have  been  thought  desirable, 
but  the  importance  of  the  matter  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  for  writing.  Written  communica- 
tions, however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later 
history.  The  letter  which  the  king  of  Syria,  Benha- 
dad, sent  by  Naaman  to  Jeboram,  king  of  Israel, 
though  to  a  sovereign  with  whom  the  writer  waa  at 
peace,  is  in  the  same  peren^.ptory  style,  with  no  salu- 
tation (2  Kings  V,  5,  6),  from  which  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  only  the  principal  contents  are  given  in  thia 
and  like  instances.  The  "  writing"  (SriS^)  to  Jebo- 
ram, king  of  Judah,  from  Elijah  (q.  v.)  must  have  been 
a  written  prophecy  rather  than  a  letter  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
12-15) ;  though  it  must  be  observed  that  such  propbe-* 
cies  when  addressed  to  persons  are  of  an  epistolary 
character.  Hezekiah,  when  he  summoned  the  whole 
nation  to  keep  the  Passover,  sent  letters  "from  the 
king  and  bis  princes,"  as  had  been  determined  at  a 
council  held  at  Jeruaalem  by  the  king,  the  princes, 
and  all  the  congregation.  The  contents  of  these  let- 
ters are  given,  or  the  substance.  The  form  is  that 
of  an  exhortation,  without,  however,  address.     Tlici 
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(Amrter  u  th*t  of*  nliBioo*  pracUnutioD  (!  OtroT 
xu,  1-9).  Heiekiib,  in  tact,  Introdnced  a  *y>l«m 
of  conriers  like  that  aftemrdi  M>  full;  orgBOiied  un- 
ilnltie  PanUn  kings  (conp.  Herod,  viii,  m,  and  Eatfa. 
Tili,  10. 14).  Tbe  letter  or  letlcTS  af  SeaiKcherib  to 
HEZekiah  mem  to  hare  been  written  inatmctions  to 
fan  Dieuengera,  which  wera  giren  to  Heiekiah  to 
show  bim  tfaat  ijiey  iiad  their  ma^ter'a  KUtborit)'.  It 
[|  to  be  obaarred  that  tbe  meflMn|fen  were  eoimnand- 
ed."Thus>b>ll  veapetkloHeukiah,"  and  that  Hei- 
ekitta  "imiTed'ttie  letter"  fram  them.  What  he  n- 
CEiTcd  wu  [mbably  a  roll  of  papyrns,  v  that  which 
Jcbojakim  bnmt  seema  Co  bave  been  (Jcr.  xkivI,  SS), 
brshen  he  took  h  to  the  Temple  ha  "iprcad  It  be- 
hte  the  Lonl"  (2  Kings  lix,  9-14 ;  Isa.  zxxvEl,  D-14 ; 
tamp,  i  CbroU.  xzxii,  17).  It  ioea  not  appear  to  hare 
bcfn  asnal  for  Iho  prophfrts  to  write  letters.  Geaenllir 
tbFT  aeenQ,  when  thej  did  not  go  themselTes  to  thoae 
whom  tbev  would  addreu,  either  to  brtve  aent  a  mes- 
SH^er.  or  to  have  pnbiicly  proclaimed  what  they  were 
cocODiiBsicmed  to  sav,  knowing  that  the  report  of  it 
woold  be  carried  to  those  whom  it  ipcciiUy  concern- 
ed- When  Hebuchadneaaar  had  carried  captive  seme 
eflbe  people  of  Judab,  ve  read  how  Jeremiah  address- 
edthem  by  a  letter,  which  Is  a  KritCon  exhortatian 
aod  prophecy  (uix,  1~S3).      It  csn  Kcsrcely  be  said 

tbe  later  prophela  and  the  earlier,  for  Elijah  sent  • 
Icttrr  or  "writing"  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  *■  al- 
Ktdy  noticed.  The  distance  of  Babylon  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  Jerusalem  from  the  kingdom  which  wa> 
the  scene  of  Elijah's  ministry,  seems  to  olfurd  the  tme 
explanation.  That  letter*  were  nut  uncommon  be- 
tween the  captives  at  Babylon  and  those  who  remain- 
ed St  Ji^rnealem  before  it  was  destroyed,  appean  pmb- 
*Ue  from  the  mention  of  letters  to  Zephanish  the 
piieit,  and  to  others  from  a  falne  prophet  Shemaiab, 
at  Babylon,  in  conlradiclion  of  Jeremiah's  letUr  (24- 
19).  Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  send  to  the  cap- 
tives a  condemnation  of  this  man  (30-82),  and  it  is 
tlierefure  probable  that  at  least  three  letters  passed  on 
tU>  octafion.  Tboogh  with  tlia  little  evidence  we 
have  we  cannot  speak  positively,  it  seems  as  If  the 

degreei,  altbongb  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  any 
duioge  in  ita  character.  Still  we  find  nothing  of  an 
addlTsi  or  signatorc.  The  letter  seems  to  be  always 
a  docsment,  generally  a  message  written  for  greater 
t»nriiy  or  to  bave  full  authcirity,  and  was  probatily 
ToUed,  tied  Dp,  and  sealed  with  the  writer's  seal.     See 

Although  no  Hebrew  letters  ore  preserved  of  the 
time  befoie  Darid.  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  form 
■night  bave  been  derived  ^m  Egypt.  We  have  pap- 
yri Qiataining  copies  by  Egyptian  scribes  of  the  kings 
ef  the  Rameses  family  about  Ihe  18th  century  B.C., 
of  letters  of  their  own  correspondence.  These  show  a 
regular  a|di(oUrv  style,  the  conventionulism  ofohlch 
alonceiemovesusfnm  all  ideas  ofSbcmitic  literature. 
There  is  in  air  of  tbe  monamenCs  about  it  that  strikes 
as  ID  the  descriptive  character  of  certain  nf  the  formn- 

mmce  inthe  manner  shown  in  the  following  example: 
''Tba  chief  librarian  Ajnen-em-an,  of  the  royal  white 
Ixwi*,  sayi  to  the  scribe  Penta-nr,  ^Vherea^  this  let- 
let  ii  brought  to  you,  saying — communication."  A 
uail  ending  of  such  letters  is,  "  Do  thoa  consider 
>ki>."  Some  begin  with  the  wont  "  Common  leal  Ion." 
The  fnlkr  form  alto  seems  (ntic  an  abbreviation.  An 
■aleniir  scribe,  Bddie«ing  his  superior,  thus  begins : 
"lbs  scribe  Penta-nr  salutes  his  Jord,  the  chief  libra- 
nao,  Amtn-em-an,  of  the  royal  white  bouse.  This 
Again  1  salute  my  lord. 
lU  the  commissions  imposed 
■P«  ne  oy  my  lord,  well  and  trul.v,  complelely  and 
tlKTou^ly  [?]  I  bave  done  no  wrong.  Again  I  sa- 
insmrlord."     He  ends,  "  Behold,  this  n» 
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( inform  my  lord."  A  more  easy  style  Is  seen  in  a  leti 
'ter  Ota  ton  to  bis  father,  which  begins, "The  ecribs 
Amen-mesu  salute*  [his]  father,  capUin  of  bowmen, 
Bek-en-plah,"  and  ends  "  Farewell."  A  miliUiry  of- 
llcer  writing  to  another,  and  a  scribe  writing  to  a  mili- 
tary officer,  appear  to  begin  with  a  prayer  for  the  king 
before  the  formula  "  CommnnicaWon."  A  royal  ot 
government  letter  is  a  mero  written  decree,  niihout 
any  formal  introduction,  and  ending  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  obey  It.  The  contents  of  these  letters  are  al- 
ways addresses  to  tbe  persons  written  to,  tbe  uriter 
using  the  lirst  person  singular.  The  subject-matter  is 
variont.  and  perhaps  gives  us  a  belter  Idea  of  the  lite- 
rary ability  nf  the  Egyptians,  and  Iheii  lively  national 

IJoodwin  on  the  " Horatie  Papyri,"  in  the  Ciimbntlg; 
Euogt,  1865,  p.  22S  sq.).  Indeed  in  Egypt  everything 
of  importance  was  committed  to  writing  (Wilkinson, 
.4nc.  Eg.  ii,  176,  sbriilgm.),  and  the  monuments  con- 
stantly depict  scribes  taking  an  inventory  or  check  of 
all  suria  of  operatioua.     See  Eoift. 


Wk«rejtIhaTe 


ADcIeii(E(sypUaa)[ivln(tuiic»iiDlluli>t>Kribea  of  (lie  itMk 

In  the  books  of  Scripture  written  alter  the  retam 
from  Babylon,  mention  is  made  of  letters  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  of  the 
kings  to  these  persons,  the  Jews,  or  their  officers,  some 
of  which  are  given.  These  are  in  an  official  style, 
with  a  greeting,  and  sometimes  an  address.  The  let- 
ter to  Artaxerxes  contains  the  form, "  Be  it  known 
nnto  the  king,"  "Be  it  known  now  unto  tbe  king" 
(Esra  Iv,  ll'lB) ;  and  his  answer  thus  begins,  "  Peaco 
[or  "welfare"],  and  so  forth"  (17-23),  the  expres- 
sion "and  so  forth"  occurring  elsewhere  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  seema  to  be  used  by  the  transcriber 
for  brevity's  sake  (10, 11;  vii,  12).  It  must,  there- 
fore, not  be  compared  to  the  common  modern  Ara- 
bic formula  of  commencement,  "After  the  [usual] 
salutations."  The  tetter  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jews 
to  Dsrlus([TystB»pls)  thus  begins:  "Tnto  Darius  tbe 
king,  all  peace.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king  (v,  6-17)." 
Tbe  leUer  of  Artaxerxes  (Longinunus)  to  Eim  is  s 
written  decree,  and  not  an  ordiitary  letter,  save  in  form 
II,  26).     Nehemiah  asked  for,  and  was  gmnled. 


n  tbe  sj 


iper  of  the  king'a  forest  (Neh.  il,  7,  9).  When  he 
was  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  Sanballnt  sent  him  "an 
open  letter"  by  his  servnnt,  repeating  an  Invented  m- 
morofthe  Jews' intention  to  rebel  (vi,  5,  T):  no  doubt 
it  was  left  not  sealed  purposely,  either  in  order  that 
the  rumor  shonid  be  so  spread  as  if  by  accident,  or  to 
show  disrespect.  At  this  time  many  letters  passed  be- 
tween the  nobles  of  Judah  and  Toldah,  and  letter-writ- 
ing sAemslo  have  been  common  (17;  seeaUoI!)).  In 
KsEhsr  we  read  of  exactly  Ihe  same  custom  as  thai 
spoken  of  in  the  case  of  Jezobd'a  letter,  tbe  anthoritj 
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ot  writings  Kith  the  king^s  name  and  seal,  even  if  not 
written  by  him.  It  is  related  that  Ahasuerus  ^^took 
bis  signet  ftrom  bis  hand  and  gave  it  unto  Haman," 
who  caused  letters  to  be  written  containing  a  mandate : 
^*  In  the  name  of  king  Ahasoerus  was  it  written,  and 
sealed  with  the  king's  signet*'  (Estb.  iii,  10, 12, 18).  In 
like  manner,  the  same  authority  was  given  to  Esther 
and  Mordecai,  and  it  is  remarked,  **  For  the  writing 
which  is  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed  with 
the  king's  signet,  may  not  be  reversed"  (viii,  7,  8). 
The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  that 
of  Greek  civilization,  led  to  the  more  frequent  use  of 
letters  as  a  means  of  intercourse.  Whatever  donbts 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epis- 
tles themselves,  their  occurrence  in  1  Mace,  xi,  80 ; 
xii,  6,  20;  XV,  1, 16;  2  Mace,  xi,  16,  84,  indicates  that 
they  were  recognised  as  having  altogether  superseded 
the  older  plan  of  messages  orally  delivered.  See 
Lbttbk. 

The  two  stages  of  the  histor}'  of  the  N.  T.  present  in 
this  respect  a  very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the 
canonical  books  shows  how  largely  epistles  were  used 
in  the  expansion  and  organization  of  the  Church. 
Those  which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from  the  Gos- 
pel history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the  exception 
of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  (q.  v.)  of  Edessa 
(Cuseb.  H.  E.  i,  18)  there  are  no  epistles  of  Jesus.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  circum- 
stance of  one  who,  known  as  the  **  carpenter's  son," 
was  training  as  his  disciples  those  who,  like  himself, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  by  pergonal  rather  than  by  written 
teaching  that  the  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  he 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished.  See 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have 
the  short  epistle  addressed  by  the  apostolic  council 
held  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  end  Cilicia  (Acts  xv,  28-24).  There  is  also  a 
letter  from  Claudius  Lystas  to  Felix,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  preserve  the  official  style  of  the  provinces. 
Both  these  use  the  common  Greek  formulas,  beginning, 
after  the  names  of  the  writer  and  the  person  written 
to,  with  the  salutation,  and  ending  with  the  adieu. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  customs,  them- 
selves belonging  to  a  different  race,  and  so  reproducing 
the  imported  style  with  only  partial  accuracy.  They 
begin  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John  except- 
ed) with  the  names  of  the  writer,  and  those  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed.  Then  follows  the  formula  of  sal- 
utation (analogous  to  the  ib  7rf>arrfiv  of  Greek,  the  /5., 
S.  />.,  or  S.  D.  3/.,  tcUuiem,  taluiem  dicUy  $aliUem  didt 
muUamy  of  Latin  correspondence) — generally  in  Paul's 
Epistles  in  some  combination  of  the  words  *'  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace"  (x«ptc»  tXf oc,  lipijvri) ;  in  others, 
as  in  Acts  xv,  23;  James  i,  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent 
of  x^ipitVi "  greeting,"  which  last  is  never  used  by 
Paul.  Then  the  letter  itself  commences  in  the  first 
person,  the  singular  and  plural  being  used,  as  in  the 
letters  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii ;  2 
Cor.  i,  8,  15  ;  1  Thess.  iii,  1,  2 ;  and  passim).  When 
the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed,  ques- 
tions answered,  truths  enforced,  there  come  the  indi- 
vidual messages,  characteristic,  in  Paul's  Epistles  es- 
pecially, of  one  who  never  allowed  his  personal  affec- 
tions to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greatness  of  his  work. 
The  conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified  by 
the  fact  that  the  letters  were  dictated  to  an  amanuen- 
sis. When  he  had  done  his  work,  the  apostle  took  up 
the  pen  o  *  reed,  and  added,  in  his  own  large  charac- 
ters (Gal.  vi,  11\  the  authenticating  autograph,  some- 
times with  special  streps  on  the  fact  that  this  was  hi;^ 
writing  (1  Cor.  xvi,  21;   Gal.  vi,  11;  Col.  Iv,  18;  2 


Thess.  iii,  17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formulit 
of  salutation,  **  Grace  be  with  thee" — *Hhe  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  In  ono 
instance,  Rom.  xvi,  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his  own 
name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  "^  farewell"  (tfip^Mro 
of  Acts  xxiii,  80,  ippwo0t  of  Acts  xv,  29)  we  have  the 
equivalents  to  the  vale^  vo/e/e,  which  formed  the  cus- 
tomaiy  conclusion  of  Roman  letters.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  fact  that  Paul's  Epistles  were  dictat^ 
in  this  way  accounts  for  many  of  their  most  striking 
peculiarities,  the  frequent  digressions,  the  long  paren- 
theses, the  vehemence  and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is 
speaking  strongly  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  rather 
than  writing  calmly.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii,  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  lirurroXai  trvtrraUKai,  or  Utters  of  recom- 
mendoHon,  by  which  travellers  or  teachers  were  com- 
mended by  one  church  to  the  good  offices  of  others. 
Other  persons  (there  nuuf  be  a  reference  to  Apoll<», 
Acts  xviii,27)  had  come  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  rely- 
ing on  these.  Paul  appeals  to  his  converts  as  Christ's 
epistle  (iTTtmoXrf  Xpitrrov,  2  Cor.  Hi,  8),  written,  **not 
with  ink.  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God."— Kit- 
to,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  For  other  particulars  as  to  the 
material  and  implements  used  for  epistles,  see  Writ- 
ing. 

EPISTLES,  Apostolical.  All  the  revelations  of 
God  to  mankind  rest  upon  history.  Therefore  in  the 
Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  the  history  of 
the  deeds  of  God  stands^rsf,  as  being  the  basis  of  holy 
writ;  thereupon  follow  the  books  which  exhibit  the 
doctrines  and  internal  life  of  the  men  of  God — in  the 
Old  Testament  the  Psalms,  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
etc.,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles ;  finally,  there  follow  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  whose  vision  extends  into 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  at  the  concla- 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  stands  its  only  prophetic 
book,  the  Revelation  of  John. 

1.  The  Pauline  epistles  are  thirteen  5n  number,  or 
fourteen,  if  we  add  to  them  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Three  of  these  are  distinctively  styled  the  Pastoral 
EpistUsj  namely,  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  being 
chiefly  on  the  duties  of  the  pastorate.  Up  to  our  days 
the  genuineness  of  the  first  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul 
has  almost  unanimously  been  recognised  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  and 
more  especially  the  first  letter  to  Timothy.  Eichhom 
and  Bauer  have  attacked  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
three  pastoral  epistles,  and  Schleiermacher  that  of  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy.  Indeed,  the  very  peculiar 
character  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  so  striking  to  any 
one  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  want  of  eafe  and  orig- 
inality conspicuous  in  the  counterfeit  writings  of  early 
times,  as  to  leave  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  genuine- 
ness. Depth  of  thought,  fire  of  speech,  firmness  of 
character — these  manly  features,  joined  withal  to  the 
indulgence  uf  feelings  of  the  most  devoted  love  and 
affection,  characterize  these  epistles.  The  amiable 
personal  character  of  the  apostle  may  be  most  beauti- 
fully traced  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  in 
that  to  Philemon.  (On  many  peculiarities  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  see  I^aurent,  Aeuiestam,  Studienj 
Gotha,  1866.)     See  Paul. 

All  Paul's  epistles,  except  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances  and  particular  oc- 
casions in  the  affairs  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  apos- 
tolical epistles  of  Paul  have  been  preserved ;  for  the 
inference  from  1  Cor.  v,  9,  that  a  letter  to  the  Co- 
rinthians has  been  lost,  is  not  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage and  circumstances.  See  Corixthians,  First 
Epistle  to.  From  Col.  iv,  16,  it  has  also  been  con- 
cluded— though  probably  erroneously,  since  there  per- 
haps the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  referred  to— that 
another  letter  to  the  community  of  Laodicea  has  like- 
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^196  been  lost.  See  Laodicbahs,  Epistles  to  and 
FBOSL.  Press  of  business  usually  compelled  l*aul — 
as  was,  besides,  not  uncommon  in  tbose  times — to 
use  his  companions  aa  amanuenses.  He  mentions 
(GaL  tI,  11),  as  something  peculiar,  that  he  had  writ' 
ten  this  letter  with  his  own  hand.  This  circumstance 
may  greatly  have  favored  the  temptation  to  forge  let- 
ters in  his  name,  because,  since  the  period  of  Alexan- 
drine literature,  it  was  not  unusual  to  indite  spurious 
books,  as  is  evident  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecclet.  p.  28) ; 
and  even  Christian  bishops  made  complaints  about  the 
falsification  of  their  letters.  Paul  alludes  to  this  (2 
Tfaess.  ii,  2),  and  therefore  writes  the  greeting  (2  Thess. 
iii,  17)  with  his  own  hand.  Paul  himself  exhorted  the 
communities  mutually  to  impart  to  each  other  his  let- 
ters to  them,  and  read  them  aloud  in  their  assemblies 
(CoL  iv,  16).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  copies  of 
these  letters  had  been  early  made  by  tho  several  com- 
munities, and  deposited  in  the  form  of  collections.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  various  communities  transmit- 
ted the  mannscripts  to  each  other,  no  other  letters,  it  is 
i^vions,  coald  come  into  the  collections  than  those 
to  whose  genuineness  the  communities  to  whom  they 
were  originally  addressed  bore  witness.  Even  Peter 
(2  Pet.  iii,  16)  seems  to  have  had  before  him  a  number 
of  Paul's  letters,  as,  about  forty  years  later,  a  number 
of  letters  of  Ignatius  were  transmitted  b}'  Pol3'carp  to 
Smyrna,  while  the  church  of  Philippi  forwarded  to 
bim  those  directed  to  them  {£p.  PoUc,  sub.  fin. ;  £u- 
seb.  Hitt.  Ecdet.  iii,  36).  The  Pauline  collection,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Gospels,  passed  by  the  name 
of  o  airdoroXoCt  or  *^The  Apostle." 

The  letters  of  Paul  may  be  chronologically  arranged 
as  those  written  before  his  first  Roman  imprisonment, 
those  written  during  it,  and  those  written  after  it : 
thus,  (a),  beginning  with  hb  first  letter  to  the  Thes- 
lalooians,  and  concluding  with  that  to  the  Romans, 
embracing  an  interval  of  about  six  years  (A.D.  49-55) ; 
(6X  from  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  to  that  to  the  He- 
brews, about  two  years  (A.D.  57-^) ;  and  (c),  his  letter 
to  Uttts  and  his  second  to  Timothy,  about  two  years 
(A.D.  63-4).  See  Acts  (of  the  Apostles).  In  our 
Bibles,  however,  the  letters  are  arranged  according  to 
the  pre-eminent  parts  and  stations  of  the  communities 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  conclude  with  the 
epistles  to  the  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Phil- 
emon.   (See  each  in  its  proper  place.) 

That  these  epistles  offered  great  difficulties  was  al- 
ready felt  in  the  earliest  times  (2  Peter  iii,  16).  In 
the  Roman  Chnrch  their  true  understanding  was  more 
particularly  loi&t  by  the  circumstance  that  it  under- 
stood by  THE  L.AW  only  the  opfu$  opereUum  of  the  cere- 
monial law;  consequently  the  Roman  Church  could 
not  comprehend  justification  by  faith,  and  taught  in- 
stead justification  by  works.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
true  understanding  of  the  Pauline  epistles  dawned 
upon  Luther,  his  breach  with  the  Roman  Church  was 
decided.     See  Justification. 

2.  The  Catholic  epistles.  There  is,  in  tho  first  in- 
stance, a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  their  name  : 
some  refer  it  to  their  writer$  (letters  from  all  the  other 
apostles  who  bad  entered  the  stage  of  authorship  along 
with  Paul) ;  some,  again,  to  their  contentt  (letters  of 
no  special,  but  general  Christian  tenor) ;  others,  again, 
to  the  recipients  (letters  addressed  to  no  community  in 
particnlar).  Kone  of  these  views,  however,  is  free 
from  difficulties.  The  first  and  the  second  views — and 
more  especially  the  first— cannot  be  brought  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  idiomatic  expressions  in  the  extant  pages 
of  the  ancient  writers ;  the  second  is,  besides,  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  the  letter  of  James  is  of  a  spe- 
dal  tenor,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  the  Romans 
is  of  such  a  general  character  as  to  deser^-e  the  name 
**  Catholic**  (q.  v.)  in  that  sense.  The  third  opinion 
is  most  decidedly  justified  by  passages  from  the  an- 
cient writers  (Euseb.  Hiai,  Ecde*,  v,  18 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iv.  15,  ed.  Potter,  p.  606;  Orig.  c.  Cek,  i,  63). 


The  Pauline  epistles  all  had  their  particular  directions, 
while  the  letters  of  Peter,  James,  1  John,  and  Jude 
were  circular  epistles.  The  epistles  2  and  3  John  were 
subsequently  added,  and  included  on  account  of  their 
shortness,  and  to  this  collection  was  given  the  name 
Catholic  Inters,  in  contradistinction  to  the  PauUne^ 
which  were  addressed  to  particular  churches  or  indi- 
viduals.— Kitto,  s.  v.  The  dates  of  nearly  all  of  them 
are  later  than  those  of  Paul,  but  their  precise  time  is 
uncertain.  See  each  in  its  order;  also  under  Acts 
(of  the  Apostles). 

3.  Literature. — Besides  the  general  Introductions  (q. 
V.)  to  the  N.  T.,  or  parts  of  it,  and  the  Prolegomena  in 
most  modem  commentaries  on  each  epistle,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  general  discussion  relating  to  them  which 
cannot  here  be  profitably  reviewed :  special  treatises 
only  can  be  enumerated,  and  even  these  not  exhaust- 
ively. On  the  autoffraph  letters  there  are  mono- 
graphs in  Latin  by  Rathlef  (Han  no  v.  1762)  and  Stosch 
(Guelf.  1751) ;  on  eccletia^ieal  letters  in  general,  and 
their  various  descriptions,  bv  Berg  (Jen.  1666),  Bencini 
(Taurin.  1730),  Brfindley  (Hafn.  1711-1712),  Friderid 
(Gotha,  1754),  Kiessling  (Lips.  1744),  MUller  (Sted. 
1682),  Pezold  (Lips.  1698),  Schmid  (Helmst.  1713), 
Spies  (Altorf.  1745);  also  Dodwell  (Dissert.  Cyprian. 
Oxon.  1684,  p.  17  sq.),  Cassabritius  {Notit.  Condi.  Lugd. 
1670,  p.  275  sq.) ;  introdactory  in  general,  by  Braun 
(Selecta  Sancta^  p.  1-16*2),  Klcnker  (German,  Hamh. 
1799),  Kohler  (Germ.  Lpz.  1880);  and  of  the  catholic 
epistles  speciallv,  by  Storr  (Tub.  1789),  Tiegler  (Rost 
1807),  Stiludler  (Gott.  1790). 

Special  Commrntariks  on  aU  the  epistles  of  the 
N.  T.  are  the  following,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  denoted  by  an  asterink  (*)  prefixed :  Cn^fiodorus, 
Complexiones  (ed.  Chandler,  Lond.  1722, 12mo);  Card. 
Cajetan,  Enarratio  (Ven.  1581,  Par.  1532,  1537,  1646, 
Antw.  1611,  fol. ;  ParL««,  1540,  Lugd.  1556,  1558,  Parii", 
Par.  1571,  8vo;  also  in  C^yj.  v);  Titelmann,  Elucida- 
tio  (Antw.  1532,  1548,  8vo ;  Par.  1553,  Ant.  1540,  Ven. 
1547,  Lugd.  1553, 12mo) ;  Bullinger,  Commentarii  (Ti- 
gur.  1537, 1549,  1558,  1582, 1588,  1603,  fol.);  Pellican, 
CommentarU  (Tigurini,  1530,  fol.) ;  Gagnseas,  Scholia 
(Par.  1548,  1547,  1550,  15G8,  1629,  1633,  8vo);  Politus 
(or  Catharinus),  Commentarius  (Rom.  1546,  Yen.  1551, 
Par.  1666,  fol.);  *Calvin,  CommentarU  (Geneva,  1551, 
fol.);  Buonricci,  Para/rasi  (Ven.  1565,  4to);  Beza, 
ExpHcaHo  (Genev.  15G5,  1570,  8vo) ;  Hemming,  Com- 
mentarius (Lips.  1572,  Vitemb.  157G,  Frcft.  1579,  Ar- 
gent. 1589,  fol.) ;  Arias  JTontaniis,  Elucidatiows  (Antw. 
1588,  8vo);  Gualthcr,  /loviliv  (Tigurini,  1599,  fol.); 
Erythrophilus,  Auskr/ung  (Goal.  1605,  sq.,  4  vols.  4to) ; 
*L«bin,  Exercitationes  [on  nearly  all  the  epistles] 
(Rost.  1610,  4to) ;  *Este,  Commentarius  (Duoci,  1014- 
6,  Colon.  1631,  Paris,  1633, 1640, 1653, 1659, 1666, 1679, 
fol.);  Vorstiu?,  Commentary  [on  most  of  the  epistles] 
(Amst.  and  Reorder.  lOHl,  4to) ;  Fabricius,  Analysis  (in 
Catena,  Lip?.  1034, 16;J9,  fol.) ;  Gomarus,  Explicatio  (in 
0pp.  1644,  fol.);  *Dick8on,  Oymmentarius {iiXasg.  1645, 
4to ;  in  English,  Lond.  1659,  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1647,  4to) ;  Godeau,  Paraphrases  (Par.  1651,  6 
vols.,  Rouen,  1657,  Lyons,  1685,  3  vols.  r2nio);  Fro- 
mond,  Commentarius  (I^van.  1653,  Paris,  1674,  fol.); 
Anon.  Verklaring  (.\nist.  1679,  4to);  ♦Whitby,  Com- 
mentary (London,  1700,  fol.,  and  since  with  others); 
Ilunn,  CommentarU  (Vitemb.  1707,  fol.) ;  Noel  Alex- 
ander, Commentarius  (Rothm.  1710,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Pylo, 
Paraphrase  (London,  1725,  8vo);  ♦Lang,  Erklarwig 
(Halle,  1729,  fol.) ;  Locke,  Pierce,  and  Benson,  Para- 
phrase (published  separately,  London,  1733-52,  3  vols. 
4to ;  npon  the  same  plnn,  and  together  forming  a  com- 
mentary on  all  the  epistles);  Dale,  Anah/sis  (London, 
1737,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Wcltenauer,  Erplicafio,  etc.  (Aug. 
Vind.  1769,  8vo);  Hess,  Schr.  der  Apostel  (Zur.  1775, 
1820  sq.,  3  vols,  8vo) ;  Iicutwein,  Erkldrung  (Leipzij^, 
1782-9,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Nisbit,  Illustration  (Lond.  1787, 
1789 ;  in  Germ.,  NUrnb.  1790, 8vo) ;  Bahrdfr,  Erlddntng 
(Berlin,  1787-9,  3  vols,  8vo) ;  Przipcovius,  Coffitation>i6 
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(in  0pp.  Amst.  1792,  fol.,  xxxvi) ;  Jaspis,  Annotationes 
(Lips.  1793-7,  enlarged,  1821,  2  vole.  8vo);  KQster, 
Anmerkungen  (Chemn.  1794,  Berl.  1808,  8vo);  *MftC- 
knight,  Commtntary  (London,  1795,  4  vols.  4to ;  1806, 
1816,  8  vols.  8vo ;  without  the  Greek  text,  1795,  8  vob. 
4to;  1809,  1816,  4  vols.  8yo;  1882, 1  vol.  8vo);  Rob- 
erts,  Harmony  (Cambr.  1800,  4to) ;  Shuttleworth,  Par- 
ophrase  (Oxf.  1829,  8vo);  Slade,  Afmotatiotu  (4th  ed. 
London,  1836,  8vo);  Schotl  and  Winzer,  Commentar 
(Lpz.  1834  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Darlee,  Version  (London, 
1837,  8vo);  Pcile,  Anjiotaiioiu  (Lond.  1848-52,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  ^Prichard,  Commentary  (Lond.  1864  sq.,  8  vols. 
8vo  have  appeared).     See  New  Testambkt. 

On  the  whole  of  the  Pauline  epistles  alone,  the  fol- 
lowing :  Orijyen,  Fragnunta  (in  0pp.  iv,  690) ;  Ambro- 
siaster,  Commentarius  (in  0pp.  ii,  15);  Chrysostom, 
Homilvr  (in  Ojp.) ;  Polagius,  Commentarii  [on  the  first 
13 epistles]  (in  Augustini  0pp.  Append.);  Theodoret, 
Comtnentarius  (London,  1636,  fol. ;  also  in  0pp.  Ill,  i; 
and  ^6/.  Patr,  [Oxf.  8vo]  viii);  Avitus,  Froffmenia 
(in  Bihl.  M(ix.  Patr.  ix,  etc.) ;  Primasius,  Onnmenta^ 
ria  (t5.  x,  112);  Bede,  Exposiito  (in  0pp.  vi,  81);  St. 
John  Damasi'onuF,  Excerpta  [flrom  Chrysostom]  (in 
0pp.  ii,  1);  Claudius  Taurinensis,  ProloffUi  (in  Mai, 
iicript.  Tef.  VII,  i,  274);  Sedulius,  In  epp.  P.  (Basil, 
1528 ;  also  in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  vi,  458) ;  CEcumenius, 
Jnepp.  P.  (Gr.  and  Lat.  Ver.  1532,  Paris,  1681,  2  vols, 
fol. ;  also  in  0pp.) ;  Lanfranc,  Commentctrn  (in  0pp. ; 
also  in  Bibl.  Max,  Patr.  xviii,  621) ;  Kaban  Maurus, 
Commentarii  (in  C^.) ;  Remigins  Autiss.  [Haimo] 
ExplanfUiunea  ((.'ol.  1618,  fol. ;  also  in  Bibl.  Alax.  Pair. 
viii,  883);  Thcophylact,  CommentariuB  (Gr.  and  Latin, 
I^nd.  1G36,  fol. ;  also  in  0pp.  ii) ;  Anseira,  Commentor 
ria  (in  Ojp.  ed.  1612);  Hugo  k  St.  Victor,  QnurstioneB 
(in  Opp.  i,  266) ;  Aquinas,  Expogitio  (Basil,  1475 ;  Lugd. 
1689,  fol.;  also  in  C^.  vi,  vii);  Bruno,  Commentarius 
(Pari^,  1509,  fol.);  Dionysius  Cartbus.,  Commentaria 
(Paris,  1531,  8vo);  Peter  the  Lombard,  Collectanea 
[from  the  fathers]  (Paris,  1536,  fol. ;  1537,  1541, 1548, 
1555, 8vo) ;  Salmeron,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.  xiti-xv); 
Contarini,  Sch-lia  (Par.  1571;  Ven.  1589,  fol. ;  alfo  in 
Opp.) ;  Fal)er,  Commentarius  (Par.  1512, 1515, 1581,  Ba- 
sil. 1527,  fol. ;  Col.  1531,  4to  ;  Antw.  1540,  8vo) ;  Bu- 
genhagen,  Adnotationes  [on  most  of  these  epistles] 
(Argent.  1524,  Basil.  1625,  1527,  8vo);  ♦Calvin,  Ccm- 
mentaria  (Argent.  1539,  Gencv.  1548, 4to ;  Genev.  1551, 
1556, 1600,  1617,  fol. ;  also  since,  and  in  French  and 
English) ;  Guilliaud,  Collationfs (Lugd.  1542, 1543,  4to; 
Par.  1550,  8vo);  Arborens,  Commentarius  (Par.  1553, 
fol.) ;  *Mnsculus,  Commentarii  [on  nearly  all  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  Basil.  1555  sq.,  4  vols,  fol.);  Sas- 
bout,  Commentarius  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (Antw. 
1561,  8vo) ;  Major,  Enarraiiones  (in  Opp.  Vitemb.  1569, 
fol.,  i) ;  Hyperius,  Commentarii  (Tigurini.  1583,  fol.) ; 
♦Selnecker,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1595,  fol.);  Hespus, 
Commentarius  (Muhlb.  1604,  Lips.  1605,  fol.);  Wcin- 
rich,  Commentarii  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (in  sepa- 
rate volumei*.  Lips.  1608-18,  together  1620,  1670,  4to) ; 
♦Baldwin,  Commentarius  (in  separate  vols.  Vitemb. 
1608-18;  together,  Frcft.  1644,  1664,  1680,  4to;  1691, 
1700,  1710, Vitemb.  1655,  fol.);  Justinianus,  Explana- 
tiones  (Lugd.  1012,  1613,  2  vols,  fol.);  h  Lapide,  Com- 
mentaria (Antwerp,  1614, 1617,  1622,  1627,  1638,  1656, 
1665,  1679;  Paris,  1021, 1625,  1631,  1638;  Lugd.  Ifr44, 
1683,  fol.) ;  Gorcom,  Epitome  [from  Este  and  others] 
(Antw.  1619,  Par.  1623,  8vo);  Quistorp,  Commentarius 
(partly  in  separate  vols.  Rost.  16J?6  sq. ;  complete,  1662, 
4to) ;  Laurence,  Erplicatio  (Amst.  1642,  4to) ;  Sculte- 
tus,  Amtotata  [on  Tim.,  Titus,  and  Philem.]  (in  the 
Critici  Sacrij  vii) ;  Crell,  Commentaria  [on  many  pas- 
sages of  these  epistles]  (in  Opp.  iii,  167);  De  Launay, 
Paraphrase  (Car.  1660,  4to) ;  Ambianas,  Commentaria 
(Par.  1669-64,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  (.'rocius,  Commeniaiitts  [on 
the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (Marp.  1C63,  Cas.  1670,  ? 
vols,  fol.") ;  Calixtus,  Expositiones  [on  most  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parti>,  Ilelmst.  1664-6,  4to) ;  Woodhead, 
Alleatry,  and  Walker  [ed.  Fell],  Paraphrase  (Oxon. 


1674,1702;  Lond.  1707, 8vo) ;  Schomer,  JET^r^eM  (vol 
i,  Rost.  1699,  1705 ;  ii,  1700,  1706,  4to) ;  Heidegger, 
Exegetica  (Tigor.  1700,  4to);  k  Picon,  Expositio  (Par. 

1703,  fol.);  Schroid,  Commentarii  [on  most  of  theae 
epistles]  (at  first  in  separate  parts;  together,  Hamb. 

1704,  4to);  Locke,  Paraphrase  [on  several  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  London,  1705  sq. ;  together,  1709, 
1733,  4to);  Wells,  Help  [on  many  of  these  epistles] 
(Lond.  1715, 8vo);  Lang,  Commeniatio  (Hal.  1718, 4to) ; 
Van  Til,  Commentarius  [on  four  of  these  epistles]  (Am- 
sterd.  1726,  4to);  Pierce,  Notes  [on  the  smaller  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  London,  1729  sq. ;  together,  1788, 
4to) ;  G.  Benson,  Paraphrase  (London,  1734  sq. ;  in 
several  vols,  separately,  and  together,  1752-6,  2  vols. ; 
in  Germ.,  Lips.  1761,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Remy,  Comnuntarius 
(Aug.  Vind.  1789,  4to) ;  Van  Alphen,  Specimena  [on 
five  of  these  epistles]  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1742,  4to);  ♦Micbae- 
lis,  AnmerkuMfen  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (Gdtt. 
1750, 1791, 4to) ;  Baumgarten,  Aushtptng  [on  the  small- 
er of  these  epistles]  (Hal.  1767,  4to) ;  ZachariA,  ErklA- 
rung  [on  the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (Getting.  1771, 
1787,  8vo);  Addington,  Remarks  (in  his  Life  qfPoul, 
I^ndon,  1784,  8vo) ;  Krause,  Anmerk,  [on  Philem.  and 
Thess.]  (Frkft.  1790,  8vo) ;  Anonymous,  Uebers,,  etc. 
(Hirech.  1791, 8vo) ;  Strove,  Uebers.y  etc.  (Alton.  1792, 
8 vo,  pt.  i) ;  Moras,  A  croases  [on  Gal.  and  Ephes.]  (Lips. 
1795,  8vo);  RuUmann,  Obaervationes  [on  the  Roeme- 
rian  MS.]  (Rint.  1795,  4to) ;  Bp.  Burgess,  Introdvcdo 
[excerpts  from  old  writers  on  many  -of  these  epistles] 
(Lond.  1804, 12mo) ;  Bevan,  Notes  (in  his  Life  of  Paul, 
London,  1807,  8vo);  Weingert,  Commentarius  [on  the 
smaller  epistles,  chiefly  compiled]  (Goth.  1816,  8vo) ; 
Belsham,  ErpoHtion  (I^nd.  1828, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Flatt, 
Commentar  (TUI)ing.  1826-32,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Stenerson, 
Commentarius  (Christ.  182&-S0,  2  vols.  6vo) ;  Hemsen, 
Schriften,  etc.  (in  his  Leben  Paulus,  Gdtt.  1880,  8vo) ; 
Schrader,  PauUts  (Leipzig,  1830-3, 5  vols.  Svo) ;  Paulns, 
Erh'iut.  [on  Rom.  and  Gal.]  (Heidelberg,  1881,  8vo); 
Eyre,  Illustration  (London,  1632, 2  vols.  6vo) ;  Steiger, 
Bearleitung  [on  the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (Erlang. 
1885,  8vo);  Latham,  Arrangement  (Lond.  1837,  8vo); 
Morehead,  Explanation  (Lond.  1843,  8vo);  Whately, 
AVm7^s  (London,  1845,  6th  ed.  1849, 8vo) ;  Sumner,  JS^ 
position  (London,  1845  sq.,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Lewin,  Life 
and  Epist.  of  Paul  (lA>nd.  1861,  2  vols.  8vo);  •Cony- 
bears  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep.  of  Paul  (Lond.  1852, 
2  vols.  4to ;  1856, 1858,  N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jaw- 
ett.  Notes  [on  Rom.,  Gal.,  and  Thess.]  (I^nd.  1855,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Ewald,  Erkldrung  (G6tt.  1857,  8vo) ;  Lin- 
ton, Notes  (Lond.  1858, 12mo);  •Ellicott,  Commentary 
[on  several  of  these  epistles]  (in  separate  vols.  Lond. 
1859  sq. ;  Andover,  1865,  8vo) ;  Newland,  Catena  [on 
Eph.  and  Phil.]  (I^nd.  1860, 8vo) ;  Macevilly,  Eapai- 
Hon  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bisping,  Handh. 
(MUnst.  1864  sq.  8vo).     See  Commkmtary. 

On  the  three  pastoral  epistles  alone  (1  and  2  Tim., 
and  Titus),  the  following:  Jerome,  Commentarii  (In 
Opp.  Suppos.  xi) ;  Chrysostom,  Homlioi  (tr.  in  Lib.  of 
Fathers,  Oxf.  1H43,  Svo,  xii) ;  Calvin,  Sermons  (Genev. 
1568,  fol. ;  tr.  I^nd.  1579,  4to ;  difl^erent  from  his  Com- 
mentary on  these  epistles,  Edinb.  1866,  8vo,  tr.  ttom 
his  Commentarii^  in  Opp.);  Daill6,  Sermons  (Geneva, 
1555-61, 5  vols.  8vo) ;  Magalianns,  CcmmentarU  (Lu|cd. 
1609,  4to) ;  Soto,  CommefUarius  (Par.  1610,  foL);  Scul- 
tetus,  Observationes  (Francf.  1624,  Vitemb.  1680,  4to ; 
also  in  the  Crit.  Sacri,  vii) ;  Habertus,  Expositio  (Pbt, 
1656,  8vo) ;  Heydcnreich,  Erlduter.  (Hadamar.  1826- 
8,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  **Flatt,  Anmerk.  (Ttthing.  1881,  8vo); 
Anon.  Mtra^paotc  (Par.  1881, 8vo) ;  Mack,  CommeiU<Mr 
(Tubing.  1831, 1841,  8vo) ;  Malthies,  Erkl&^.  (Greifsw. 
1840,  8vo) ;  Moller,  Comnunfar  (Kopenh.  1842,  8to)  ; 
Paterson,  Commentary  (London,  1848, 8vo) ;  ♦Ellicott, 
Commentary  (London,  1856,  Andover,  1864,  8vo).  See 
Timothy  ;  Tirrs  (Epistles  to). 

On  all  the  CcUhoUe  epistles  alone  (James,  1  and  2 
Pet.,  1,  2,  and  3  John,  and  Jude),  the  following:  The- 
ophylact,  Commentarius  (in  Opp,  iii) ;  also  EnarrtstumeM 
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(in  BSbi,  Patr,  Gall,  vi,  2S6)\  (Ectunenios,  Expoaitio 
(Frcft  161Q,  4to ;  also  in  0pp.  ii) ;  Bede,  Expo$Uio  (in 
Opp,  V,  673 ;  WorkM^  xii,  157 ;  comp.  Workt^  i,  215) ; 
Cramer,  Commeniaru  [from  the  fathers]  (in  his  CaiftM^ 
▼iil);  Aquinas,  Expasitio  (Paris,  1543, 1563;  Lugdnn. 
Ia56,  Antwerp,  1592,  8vo ;  etc.) ;  Has,  Commentarii  (in 
McmtmmUa,  ii,  105) ;  Faber,  Commentaruu  (Basil,  1527, 
foL ;  Antw.  1540,  8vo) ;  Imler,  Commentarius  (Frcft 
1542,  t  Tola.  8vo);  Home,  ExpoaUio  (Brunswick,  1554, 
4to) ;  Hemming,  Commentaritu  (in  separate  volumes, 
Havn.  1563,  and  Vitemb.  1569,  Svo ;  together,  in  Eng- 
Hsh,  Lend.  1577, 4to) ;  Ferns,  Exegerit  (Complut.  1570, 
fol.) ;  Aretias,  Cammeniarhu  (Morg.  1589,  Berne,  1608, 
Svo);  Grynseus,  ExpHeatio  (Basil,  1593,  8vo);  Salme- 
ron,  Di^mfaHones  (in  Opp.  xvi) ;  Crell,  Commmtarius 
[on  many  passages  of  these  epistles]  (in  Opp,  iii,  818) ; 
Cocoeliw,  CvnunentariuB  (in  Opp,  vi);  Various,  AmtO' 
uaicms  ^n  the  Criiiei  Sacri^  viii) ;  Serarins,  Commenia- 
rnw  (Mognntiac  1612,  fol.) ;  Lorinus,  CommenUtrius 
(Logd.  1619,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Justinianos,  Expfanatianet 
(Lugd.  1621,  fol.)  ;  Tumemann,  MediUxtUmeM  (Frcft 
1625,  4to) ;  Alsted,  NUaUcfMs  (Herb.  1631, 1640,  8vo) ; 
LeneOB,  CammaUani  (Holm.  1645,  4to) ;  Benson,  Pltv*- 
Qfikraat  (London,  1706,  4to) ;  Grarmlich,  Awmerlaingeii 
(Stottg.  1721,  8vo);  Riclot,  Paraphrcue  (Metz,  1727, 
12nio);  Collet,  ParapAnue  (Lend.  1784, 8vo) ;  Boysen, 
ErMSr,  [on  Pet  and  Jade]  (Halle,  1775,  8vo) ;  Zach- 
aiii,  Eriidr.  (GiKt  1776,  8vo) ;  Schirmer,  Erklar.  [on 
Pet,  Jas.,  and  Jude]  (Breslao,  1778,  8vo) ;  Schrdder, 
ErUar.  [on  Peter  and  Jade]  (Schwabach,  1781,  Svo) ; 
Sdilengel,  Anmark.  (Halle,  1783, 8vo);  Seemiller,  An- 
waUttwmt  [on  Jas.  and  Judo]  (Norimbarg,  1783,  8vo) ; 
8emler,  Parapknuig  [on  Pet.  and  Jade]  (Halle,  1784, 
6vo) ;  Pott,  AmtotaHona  (in  parts,  Gdtt.  1786  -90, 8vo ; 
also  in  the  N,  T»  Koppian.  ix) ;  E.  Bengel,  Erkldrung 
(Tttbw  1788,  8vo);  Carpzov,  Scholia  (Hal.  1790,  8vo); 
Gdpfert,  Ammerh.  (Zwickau  and  Lpz.  1791,  8vo);  Mo- 
ras, Pradeditmm  (on  Pet  and  Jas.]  (Lips.  1794,  8vo) ; 
Boos,  Am[eg¥»g  [on  Pet  and  Jade]  (Tub.  1798,  8vo); 
Aogorti,  ErldSr.  (Lemgo,  1801-^,  3  vols.  8vo);  Hot- 
tinger,  CommetUanut  [on  1  Pet.  and  James]  (Lips.  1815, 
8vo);  Grashof,  Erklar,  (Essen.  1830,  8vo);  Sumner, 
Ei^otithn  (Lend.  1840,  8vo) ;  Diedrich,  Erklar,  (Lpz. 
1861, 8vo).     See  each  epistle  in  its  place. 

EPISTLES  OF  BARNABAS.    See  Barnabas. 

EPISTLES  OF  CLEMENT.    See  Cuembnt. 

EPISTLES  OF  THB  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS. 
See  Baknabas  ;    Clement  of  Rohe  ;    Ignatius  ; 

POLTCABP. 

EPISTLES,  Spcbiovs.     Of  these  many  are  lost; ; 
bat  there  are  several  extant,  of  which  the  following ' 
are  the  principal  (see  Jones,  A  new  Method  o/aettlinff 
the  Canon,  vol.  ii).     See  Canon. 

1.  The  EpUUe  of  Paul  to  the  LaodheafU. — ^There  was 
an  "  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans"  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seoond  centorj,  which  was  received  by 
Marcion,  bat  whether  this  is  the  same  with  the  one 
now  extant  in  the  Latin  langaage  is  more  tlian  doubt- 
ful. "There  are  some,"  says  Jerome,  **who  read  the 
E|Bstle  to  the  Laodioeans,  but  it  is  universally  reject- 
ed." The  original  epistle  was  most  probably  a  forgery 
fimnded  on  Coloss.  iv,  16.  **And  when  this  epistle 
is  read  among  yoa,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the 
Charch  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  Ukewite  read 
the  EpUtUfrani  Laodicea,"  The  apparent  ambiguity 
of  these  last  words  haa  induced  some  to  andersUnd 
Ftttl  as  speaking  of  an  epistle  written  by  him  to  the 
Laodiceans,  which  he  advises  the  Colossians  to  procure 
from  l^oodicea  and  read  to  their  Charch.  '^Some," 
says  Tlieodoret,  "imagine  Paul  to  have  written  an 
epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  accordingly  produce  a 
catain  forged  epistle ;  but  the  apostle  does  not  say  the 
episUe  to,  hat  the  epistle/ro»i  the  Laodiceans."  Bel- 
larmine  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  among  the 
Pratestants  Le  Clerc  and  others,  suppose  that  the  pas- 
Hige  in  Colofluana  refers  to  an  epistle  of  Paul,  now 
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lost,  and  the  Vulgate  translation— earn  qivn  Laodicend' 
um  est — seems  to  favor  this  view.  Grotius,  however^ 
conceives  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheeians  is  here 
meant,  and  he  is  followed  by  Hammond,  Whitby,  and 
Mill,  and  also  by  archbishop  Wake  (^Epistles  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers).  Theophylact,  who  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  conceives  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  is  1 
Timothy.  Others  hold  it  to  be  1  John,  Philemon,  etc. 
Mr.  Jones  conjectures  that  the  epistle  now  passing  as 
that  to  the  Laodiceans  (which  seems  entirely  compiled 
out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians)  was  the  composi- 
tion of  some  idle  monk  not  long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones  himself,  that  when  Sixtus 
of  Sienna  published  his  BibHotheca  Sancta  (A.D.  1560), 
there  was  a  very  old  manuscript  of  this  epistle  in  the 
library  of  the  Sorbonne.  This  epistle  was  first  pub- 
lished by  James  le  Fevre,  of  Estaplep,  in  1517.  It  may 
be  found  in  6r.  and  Lat.  in  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocr.  ii, 
871 ;  and  translated  in  Hone's  Apocryphal  N.  T,  p.  94. 
See  Laodiceans  (Epistle  to). 

2.  The  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthiane.-Ai 
was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  Louis  Capell,  and  many 
others,  that  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  several  epistles  be- 
sides those  now  extant.  One  of  the  chief  grounds  of 
this  opinion  is  the  passage  1  Cor.  v,  9.  There  is  still 
extant,  in  the  Armenian  language,  an  epistle  from  the 
Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  apostle's  re- 
ply. This  is  considered  by  Mr.  La  Croze  to  t)e  a  for- 
gery of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  he  asserts 
that  it  was  never  cited  by  any  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers.  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,  for 
tliis  epistle  is  expressly  quoted  as  Paul's  by  St.  Grego- 
ry the  Illuminator  in  the  third  century,  Theodore  Chre- 
tfaenor  in  the  seventh,  and  St.  Nier^es  in  the  twelfth. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  is  quoted  by  any  ancient 
Greek  or  Latin  writer  (Henderson,  On  Inspiration,  p. 
497.  The  passages  are  cited  at  len^h  in  father  Pas- 
chal Aucher's  A  rmenian  and  English  (7rammar,  Venice, 
1819.  Lord  Byron's  translation  of  them  is  given  by 
Stanley  in  his  Commentary  on  Corinthians,  ii,  bOd).  See 
Corinthians  (First  Epistli*  to). 

3.  The  EpisUe  of  Peter  to  James  is  a  very  ancient 
forger}'.  It  was  first  published  by  Cotelerius,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  preface  to  the  Prearh^ng  of 
Peter,  which  was  in  great  esteem  among  some  of  the 
early  Christian  writers,  and  is  several  times  cited  as  a 
genuine  work  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium,  and  otliers.  It  was  also  made  use  of  by 
the  heretic  Heracleon,  in  the  second  century.  Origen 
observes  of  it  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ecclesiastical  books,  and  that  it  is  neither  the  writing 
of  Peter  nor  of  any  other  inspired  person.  Mr.  Jones 
conceives  it  to  be  a  forgery  of  some  of  the  Ebionites  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  It  is  given  in 
Gr.  and  Latin  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr,  N.  T.  ii,  907. 
See  Peter. 

4.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Seneca  consist  of  eight 
extended  Latin  letters  from  the  philosopher  Seneca  to 
the  apostle  Paul,  and  six  from  the  latter  to  Seneca. 
(See  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N,  T.  ii,  872;  and  the  trans- 
lation in  Hone's  Apocryph-d  N.  T.  p.  95  ?q.)  Their 
antiquity  is  undoubted.  St.  Jerome  had  such  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  these  letters  that  he  was  induced  to  say, 
"  I  shonld  not  have  ranked  Seneca  in  my  catalogue  of 
saints,  but  that  I  was  determined  to  it  by  those  epis* 
ties  of  Panl  to  Seneca  and  Seneca  to  Paul,  which  are 

read  by  many He  was  slain  by  Nero  two 

years  before  Peter  and  Paul  were  honored  with  mar- 
tyrdom." St.  Augustine  also  observes  (Ejristle  to  Ma^ 
cedonmu)  that  *^  Seneca  wrote  certain  epistles  to  St. 
Paul  which  are  now  read."  The  epistles  are  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  spurious  "  Acts"  of  Linus,  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles.  But  these  A  cts  are 
a  manifest  forgery,  and  were  first  alluded  to  by  a  monk 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  letters  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer ;  hot 
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it  seems  certain  that  thoee  now  extant  are  the  same 
which  were  known  to  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  maintained  by 
some  learned  men^  but  by  far  the  greater  number  re- 
ject them  as  spurious.  Mr.  Jones  conceives  them  to 
be  a  forgery  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  on  Philip, 
iv,  22.  Indeed,  there  are  few  persons  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  as  companions  of  the  apostle  who 
have  not  had  some  spurious  piece  or  other  fathered  on 
them.     See  Sbneca. 

6.  Among  the  apocryphal  letters  now  universally 
rejected  are  the  well-known  EpitUe  ofLenluluB  to  the 
Koman  senate,  giving  a  description  of  the  person  of 
Christ  {OrthodoxographicL^  p.  2,  Basil.  1655;  Fabricii 
Cod,  £piff.  1719),  and  some  pretended  epistles  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  One  of  these  u  said  to  \m  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Messina  in 
Sicily,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  has  been  publbh- 
ed,and  its  genuineness  gravely  vindicated  (  VeriUu  Vm- 
dkaUiy  1692,  fol.).  It  is  dated  from  Jerusalem,  in  the 
42d  year  **  of  our  Son,"  nones  of  July,  Luna  17,  Feria 
quiHta,  The  metropolitan  church  of  our  Lady  of  Me 
Letter^  at  Messina,  takes  its  name  from  the  possession 
of  this  celebrated  epistle,  of  which  some  have  pretend- 
ed that  even  the  autograph  still  exists.  An  epistle  of 
the  Virgin  to  the  Florentines  has  been  also  celebrated, 
and  there  is  extant  a  pretended  letter  from  the  same  to 
St.  Ignatius,  together  with  his  reply.  (For  three  of 
these  spurious  letters,  see  Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocr.  N".  T. 
ii,  842.)— Ritto,  s.  v.     See  Jesus  Christ. 

For  other  spurious  epistles,  see  Apocrypha. 

Epi8t6l8e.  When  the  ancient  Christians  were 
about  to  travel  into  a  foreign  country,  they  took  with 
them  letters  of  credence  from  their  own  bishop,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  communicate  with  another  church. 
These  letters  were  of  three  kinds :  epuiola  commendo' 
torioR^  given  to  persons  of  quality,  or  persons  whose 
reputation  had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  cler- 
gy who  had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries ; 
epUtola  commumcatorite^  given  to  such  as  were  in  peace 
and  communion  with  the  Church ;  epistoke  dimisioricB^ 
such  as  were  given  by  the  bishops  to  the  clergy  when 
removing  from  one  diocese  to  another.  All  these  were 
called  epistoke  forma Ub^  because  they  werd  written  in 
a  peculiar  ybrm,  with  certain  marks,  which  sen'ed  to 
diMingnish  them  frt)m  counterfeits.  —  Farrar,  J5cc/e». 
Diciionartfy  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  Lk.  ii,  ch.  iv. 

Epistdlae  Obsouromm  Virdmm  (Epiakt  of 
obtcure  Mtn),  a  celebrated  collection  of  letters  by 
anon^'mous  authors,  in  which  the  opponents  of  Human- 
ism, and  the  Church  of  Kome  in  general,  were  casti- 
gated with  pungent  satire.  The  special  occasion  for 
the  publication  of  these  epistles  was  a  bitter  contro- 
yersy  between  the  learned  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  converted  Jew  named  Pfefferkom,  and 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  (beaded  by  Hochstraten 
[q.  v.],  the  inquisitor,  and  by  Prior  Ortuinus  Gratius) 
.on  the  other.  The  latter  advocated  the  expulsion  of 
all  Jews  from  Germany,  the  burning  of  their  books, 
and  th?  forcible  education  of  their  children  in  the 
Christian  rel^ion.  Reuchlin,  being  asked  for  his 
opinion,  advised  that  only  the  writings  of  the  Jews 
against  Christianity  should  be  burned.  The  bishop  of 
Spires  declared  in  favor  of  Reuchlin.  Pope  Leo  X, 
who  personally  cared  more  about  the  friendship  of  the 
Humanists  than  about  the  Church,  but  who,  as  pope, 
dared  not  to  offend  the  monks,  delayed  his  decision. 
The  Humanists  now  organized  themselves  everywhere 
into  a  league,  and  flooded  Germany  with  l)ooks  against 
the  fanatical  monks.  Among  these  book:*,  the  EpUto- 
la Obicutxjrum  Virorum  are  the  most  celebrated.  They 
successfully  imitate  the  barbaric  Latin  of  the  monks. 
The  types,  which  were  of  very  poor  quality,  and 
abounding  in  abbreviations,  were  a  studious  imitation 
of  those  used  by  Quentil  of  Cologne,  the  publisher  of 
Pfefferkom  and  the  Dominicans.    The  name  of  Al- 


dus Manutins  was  used  as  publisher,  and  Venice  as 
the  place  of  printing,  and  a  pretended  papal  privi- 
lege guaranteed  it  for  ten  years  against  counterfeited 
editions.    They  were  addressed  to  Ortuinus  Gratius, 
a  leading  man  among  the  band  of  literaiy  fanatics 
at  Cologne,  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  author  of 
the  writings  of  Pfefferkom  against  Reuchlin.    They 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  opinions,  the  talk,  and  the 
writings  of  the  monks  and  their  friends,  and  expoee 
their  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  arrogance,  and  licentious- 
ness.   The  satire  was  so  skilful,  and  the  imitation  of 
the  monkish  language  and  spirit  so  successful,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  of  England  at  first  received  the 
epistles  with  great  applause,  and  a  Dominican  prior 
circulated  a  number  of  copies  among  members  of  his 
order,  believing  them  to  be  written  in  its  honor.  When 
the  real  character  was  discovered,  the  rage  of  the 
monks  was  great,  and  the  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to 
issue  against  the  epistles  a  brief  of  condemnation, 
Pfefferkom  wrote  a  book  against  the  epistles  in  1516 
(^Defenno  Joa.  Pfpericomi  contra  famoBOS  et  erun«ialBf 
obscurorum  tirorum  epUiolaa),  and  the  Aionks,  in  1518; 
publbhed  against  it  a  work  called  Ixxmgntaiioniet  o5- 
Mcurorum  virorum;  but  all  these  books  were  so  poor 
and  insipid  that  they  increased  rather  than  weakened 
the  effect  of  the  epistles.     The  LamenkUioneB  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  defence  of  the  monks,  are  so  ineffective 
that  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  though  without 
good  reason,  ascribe  the  authorship  to  the  Humanists 
themselves.    The  epistles  consist  of  three  parts.    The 
first  was  printed  in  1515  at  Hagenan  by  the  learned 
printer  Wolfgang  Angst,  a  friend  of  Reuchlin,  under 
the  title  Epistolm  Ohtcurorum  Virorum  ad  venerahilem 
virum  Mag.  Ortuinum  Graiwm,  Davemtriemem  ("a  na- 
tive of  Deventer")  Colonim  Agrippina  hona»  liUefXU 
docerUemy  variit  et  hcis  H  temporibut  mista  ae  demum  m 
voUtmen  coacta.    The  second  part  was  printed  at  Basel 
in  1517  by  Froben ;  the  third,  which  is  much  inferior 
to  the  two  former,  appeared  much  later.     Sir  William 
Hsmilton  (^Edinburgh  Beriev,  liii,  193)  remarks  that 
*Uhe  Epittola  are  at  once  the  most  crael  and  the  most 
natural  of  satires,  and,  as  such,  they  were  the  most 
effective.     They  converted  the  tragedy  of  Reuchlin's 
persecution  into  a  farce ;  annihilated,  in  public  con- 
sideration, the  enemies  of  intellectual  improvement ; 
and  even  the  friends  of  Luther,  in  Luther's  lifetime, 
acknowledged  that  no  other  writing  had  contributed 
so  powerfully  to  the  downfall  of  the  papal  domination.*' 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epittola^  then  has  been 
much  dispute.     It  appears  certain  that  neither  Eras- 
mus Dor  Reuchlin  had  any  part  in  the  compilation. 
The  recent  German  critics  generally  incline  to  think 
that  the  first  part  was  chiefly  compiled  by  Wolfgcnj^ 
Angst  and  Crotus  Rubianus,  and  the  second  by  Crotus 
Rubianus,  Hutten,  and  Pirkheimer;  but  Hamilton,  in 
the  article  above  cited,  shows  almost  decisively  that 
Hiitten,  Crotus,  and  Buschius  were  the  joint  authors. 
A  late  writer,  Chauffour-Kestner  {Ulridk  von  1/uUem^ 
translated  b}'  A.  Young),  attributes  the  work  exclu- 
sively to  Hutten  (see  hntUh  and  For,  Evang,  Serie», 
Oct.  1867,  p.  775).    The  EpUU,la  have  frequently  been 
printed ;  smong  the  earlier  editions,  those  of  Frank- 
fort (1648),  London  (1710),  and  another  London  edition 
(without  date),  with  nine  pictures,  are  the  best.    There 
are  modem  editions  by  Dr.  Mllnch  (Lpa.  1827),  by  Ro« 
termund  (Hanov.  1827),  and  by  Boecking  (Lpz.  1858). 
The  London  edition  of  1710  is  the  most  elegant  in 
form.     It  was  edited  by  the  leamed  Maittaire,  who 
really  believed  it  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  monko, 
as  did  Steele,  to  whom  Mattaire's  edition  was  dedica- 
ted, and  who  noticed  it,  as  if  genuine,  in  The  Toiler, 
This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Clements,  London, 
1742.    The  literary  history  of  the  Epuiola  is  very  frilly 
given  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  article  above  referred  to, 
I  which  criticizes  MUnch's  edition  with  some  severity. 
Very  frill  information  on  the  Fjnttola  is  given  in  the 
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three  lest-aamed  editions.  See,  betides  the  authors 
already  cited,  Henog,  BtaLEncyklop.  iv,  111;  Wetzer 
V.  Welte,  Kirchef^Lex,  iii,  683. 

Bpistolse  Praestantimn  Virorum,  a  valuable 
collection  of  letters  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Ar- 
minians  and  Remonstrants.  Its  full  title  is  Prastai^ 
timm  ae  ErudUorun  virorum  H^pittola  EccleticuHca  et 
Theotogica  varii  arffwnenii,  inter  qmat  eminent  etB,  qua 
a  Jac.  Anninio,  Conr.  Vorstio,  Sim.  Episcopio,  Hng. 
Grotio,  Gasp.  Barl«o,  eomaenptte  sunt.  (Amst.  1660, 8  vo ; 
2d  ed.  Amst.  1684,  fol.). 

JESpistolard  (plar.  -cirui),  a  term  used  in  Biblical 
ctiticiam  (q.  v.)  to  distingniBh  those  MS.  Lectionaries 
(q.  ▼.)  or  selections  from  the  Greek  Test  anciently 
employed  in  Church  service  that  contained  selections 
from  the  ^ittUe  only.  See  Manuscripts  op  tub 
Bible. 

ISpistolazinm.  The  office  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  contained  in 
four  volumes,  viz.  the  Antiphoner,  the  Lectionary,  the 
Books  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Sacramentary.  The 
•eoond  of  these,  the  Ledionary^  was  the  book  of  the 
epistles  read  at  mass  (Du  Cange,  Glottarium,  s.  v.  Lec- 
tioDarius},  generally  called  the  Epittolarium^  also  Co- 
SKI  and  ApottoUu, — Procter,  On  the  Book  of  Common 
PtajfCTj  p.  9. 

Bpitapliia  (Imrd^'),  ftraeral  orations.  It  was 
usoal  in  the  eaily  Cbarch  to  make  funeral  orations 
(X«7os  l^vcifinoi)  in  praise  of  those  who  had  been 
diidBgirished  during  life  by  their  virtues  and  merits. 
Serenl  of  these  are  extant,  as  that  of  Eusebins  at  the 
fnaeral  of  Constantine ;  those  of  Ambrose  on  the  deaths 
of  Tfaeodosios  and  Valentinian,  and  of  his  own  brother 
Sstjrrus ;  those  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzns  upon  his  fa- 
ther, his  brother  Cesarins,  and  his  sister  Gorgonia;  and 
that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  upon  the  death  of  Melitns, 
bohop  of  Antioch. — Riddle,  Chritt,  Antiq,  bk.  vii,  ch. 
liL 

Epoch.     1.  The  point  of  time,  nsnally  marked  by 
some  important  event,  from  which  a  series  of  years, 
termed  an   <era,   is   computed   or  dated  ;   although 
** epoch"  and  "sera"  are  often  used  synonymously  for 
either  a  chronological  period  or  date  in  general  (see 
Pemijf  Cgdap^tdiOf  s.  v.  ^ra).     An  sera  properly  so 
called  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  possess.     Signal 
events  leem  to  have  been  made  use  of  as  points  from 
winch  to  date.     Moses,  like  Herodotus,  reckoned  by 
genentions.     The  Exodus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Exod. 
xlx,  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii,  88,  probabl}',  also,  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  Temple  (1  Kings  ix,  10;  2  Chron.  iii, 
2)f  were  employed  as  starting-points  to  aid  in  assign- 
ing events  their  position  in  historical  succession.    Also 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (in  the  summer  of  the  year 
B.C.586),  and  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syr- 
ian joke  by  the  valor  of  the  Maccabees  (in  the  autumn 
of  the  yeir  B.C.  143),  were  used  as  epochs  from  which 
time  wss  reckoned.     After  the  manner  of  other  na- 
tions, the  Hebrews  computed  time  by  the  succession 
of  their  princes,  as  may  be  seen  throughout  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.     At  a  later  period,  and  in 
the  fint  book  of  the  Maccabees,  what  is  termed  the 
Greek  era,  or  that  of  the  Seleuctda,  began  to  be  em- 
ployed.   This  era,  which  is  also  called  the  sera  of  the 
SfTo-lfacedonians,  commences  fhmi  the  year  of  Rome 
442,  twelre  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
3U  years  and  four  months  before  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
mr,  the  epoch  of  the  first  conquest  of  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  in  that  part  of  the  West  which  afterwards  com- 
PMdthe  immense  empire  of  Syria  (see  Noris,  Anmu 
«<  epoeki  Sp-o-MaeedoHum,  Lips.  1696).     The  Julian 
T^v,  formed  of  the  Roman  months,  to  which  S3nian 
nuBtt  were  given,  was  used.     The  era  prevailed  not 
^y  in  the  dominions  of  Seleucus,  bpt  among  almost 
^  the  people  of  the  Levant,  where  it  still  exists.    The 
Jews  did  not  abandon  the  use  of  tliis  era  until  within 


the  last  400  yean.  At  present  they  date  from  the 
Creation,  which  they  bold  to  have  taken  place  8760 
years  and  three  months  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  sra.  In  order  to  fix  their  new  moons 
and  years,  as  well  as  their  feasts  and  festivals,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  astronomical  calculations 
and  cycles.  The  first  cycle  they  used  for  this  purpose 
was  one  of  84  years,  but  this  being  discovered  to  be 
faulty,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  19 
years,  which  was  established  by  the  authority  of  rab- 
bi Hillel,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  about  the  year  860 
of  the  Christian  wen,.  This  they  still  use,  and  say  it 
is  to  be  observed  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In- 
deed, some  contend  that  their  present  practice  of  dat- 
ing from  the  Creation  of  the  world  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Their  year  is  luni-solar,  consisting  either  of  12  or  13 
months  each,  and  each  month  of  29  or  30  days ;  for  in 
the  compass  of  the  Metonic  cycle  there  are  12  common 
years,  consisting  of  12  months,  and  seven  intercalary 
years,  consisting  of  13  months,  which  are  the  third, 
sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
nineteenth  of  the  cycle.     See  Chronology. 

The  birth  of  the  Saviotir  of  the  world  probably  took 
place  somewhat  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  usually 
assigned  to  it.  Usage,  however,  has  long  fixed  the 
asm  to  which  it  gave  rise,  namely,  tht  ChrUOan  csro, 
or  the  era  of  the  Incarnation,  to  begin  on  the  10th  day 
of  January,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
194th  Olympiad,  the  753d  year  of  the  building  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  The 
use  of  the  Christian  »ra  was  introduced  in  the  sixth 
century ;  in  France  it  was  first  employed  in  the  sev- 
enth. About  the  eighth  it  was  generally  adopted; 
but  considerable  difference  has  existed  not  only  in  va- 
rious countries,  but  even  in  the  same  place  in  the  same 
country  and  at  the  same  period,  respecting  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Nor  did  the  use  of  the  sera 
become  universal  in  Christendom  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Christian  year  consists  of  865  dajrs  for 
three  successive  years,  and  of  866  in  the  fourth,  which 
Lb  termed  leap-year.  This  computation  subsisted  for 
1000  years  without  alteration,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Greek  Church.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  has  brought 
it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astron- 
omera  and  chronologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times, 
to  date  back  in  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. There  is,  unfortunately,  a  littie  ambiguity  on 
this  head,  some  persons  reckoning  the  3'ear  immedi- 
ately before  the  birth  of  Christ  as  1  B.C.,  and  othen 
noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year  before  Christ 
with  1,  thus  producing  one  3'ear  less  than  those  who 
use  the  former  notation.  The  first,  however,  is  the 
usual  mode.  The  Christian  year,  arranged  as  has 
been  shown,  was  11'  11^'  too  long,  an  error  which 
amounted  to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  time  of  celebrating 
the  Church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  ordered  by  a  bull  of  Gregory 
XIII  that  the  year  1582  should  consist  of  only  855 
days,  which  was  brought  about  by  omitting  ten  days 
in  the  month  of  October,  namel}',  from  the  5th  to  the 
14th.  And  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  irreg- 
ularity, it  was  also  ordered  that  in  three  centuries  out 
of  four  the  last  year  should  be  a  common  instead  of  a 
leap-year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar. The  year  1600  remained  a  leap-year,  but  1700, 
1800,  and  1900  were  to  be  common  years.  This 
amended  mode  of  computing  was  called  ^^  The  New 
Style.**  It  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  but  Protestants  came  to  use  it  only  gradu- 
ally. In  England  the  reformed  calendar  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1752  by  omitting  eleven  days,  to  which 
the  diffiBrence  between  the  styles  then  amounted.  The 
alteration  was  effected  in  the  month  of  September,  the 
day  which  would  have  been  the  third  being  called  the 
fourteenth.    See  Yuloab  ^ra. 
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The  following  sommary  shows  the  correspondence 
of  the  princi[>aL  epochs,  sraa,  and  periods  with  that 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  Christian  era.  (A  valuable 
treatise  on  jEras  of  ancient  and  modem  Times  may  be 
found  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1830.) — Kitto, 
8.  V.  Chronology.     See  also  ^ba. 


Xt 


Greek  year  of  the  World 
Gonstiintinpoli'  j  eoclea. 
t  civil.. 


ConnnraMomta 


AbbnT.- 


tfin  lera . . 
Alexaodrian  «era 
Kcclei.  aera  of  Antioch . 

Julian  period 

Mundane  era 

Jewish  munlane  era. . 

Jewish  civil  era 

Hindu  year  of  the  World 
^ra  of  Abraliam'a  call. . 

Deetmction  of  Troy 

Ep.  of  Solomon'*  Temfrti 

iBra  of  the  Olympiads  < 

Year  of  Rome 

^ra  of  Nabonassar 

Ifip.  of  Daniel*ri  TO  weeks. 
Metonic  cyde . 

Calipplc  period 

Pliilippean  era 
Syro-Maredonian  era. . . 

Tyrian  era 

Bidonian  era 

Hindu  era  of  Vicrama-  ) 

ditya / 

CesHrean  era  of  Antioch 

Julian  era 

Bpaniiih  era 

JExm,  of  Actlum 

Actean  era  in  Egypt . . . 

Auguntan  era 

Pontifical  indiction 

Indie  of  Constantinople. 


{ 


Vulgar  Christian  era. . 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
Hindu  era  of  Sulwana. . 
iEra  of  the  Maccabees. . 

^ra  of  Diocletian 

JEn  of  Ancenaion 

.£ra  of  Martym 

iEi'a  of  Arraeniang 

Year  of  the  Hegira 

Fenian  era  of  Yeadegird 


1I.U. 

S693,  Sept.  1. 

&.'M)8,Mar.81orAp.l. 

560S,  Sept.  1. 

d5(»,  Aug.  29. 

M9e,  Sept.  1. 

4TlS,Jan.  1. 

400S,  Oct. 

3761,  vem.  equinox. 

37t:i,  Oct. 

3103. 

i015,  Oct. 

11&4,  June  12  or  24. 

lilts,  May. 

7T6,  n.  moon  of  sum- 
mer  solstice. 

753,  AprU  21. 

747,  Feb.  26. 

4&S,  vem.  equinox. 

432,  July  15. 

830,  n.  moon  of  sum- 
mer solstice. 

823,  June. 

312,  Sept.  1. 

12B,  Oct.  19. 

110,  Oct. 

67. 

48,  Sept  1. 
45,  Jan.  1. 
38,  Jan.  1. 
SO,  Jan.  1. 
SO,  Sept.  1. 
27,  Feb.  14. 

S,Dec.25orJaal. 

8,  Sept  1. 

A  T>. 

1,  Jan.  1. 

69,  ;sept  1. 

7& 

166,  Nov.  24. 
2Sl,8ept.l7. 
205,  Nov.  12. 
803,  Feb.  23. 
552,  July  7. 
622«  July  16. 
632,  June  16. 


} 


A.  M.  Gr. 

A.  M.  Const. 
A.  M.  Const. 
A.  M.  AL 
A.M.AnL 
J.  P. 
A.  M. 
A.  H.  Jud. 
A.M.Jud. 
Caliynga. 
.£.  Abr. 
JR.  Troj. 
JR.  Tempi. 

Olymp. 

A .  U.  C. 
M.  Nab. 
iE.70W. 
Met.  Cyc 

I  Cal.  Per. 

iB.Phil. 
vC.  Seleuc. 
iE.  Tyr. 
iE.Sid. 

-fi.Vicr. 

Ces.  Xr.  Ant. 
^  Jul. 
iK.  Uisp. 
jE.  Act. 
iE.Act. 
iE.  Aug. 
Pont.  Ind. 
Ind.  Conat 

A.D. 
£xc.  Hfer. 
Saca. 
iE.  Mace. 
M.  DiocL 
iE.Asc 
^.  Mart. 
M.  Arm. 
A.H. 
.^.Pers. 


2.  The  term  epoch  is  used  by  modem  writers  to 
denote  "  critical  junctures  in  the  development  of  his- 
tory, the  signals  of  a  new  creation;  hence  termed 
itroxai,  pauses  or  resting-places  for  contemplation. 
What  exists  at  the  epoch  in  the  germ  is  developed  to 
a  more  advanced  stage,  and  thus  afterwards  becomes 
the  Period,  The  former  denotes  the  fountain-head, 
the  latter  the  stream;  their  limits  are  where  a  new 
form  of  culture  again  appears  in  an  epoch.  The 
epochs  are  either  critical  and  destructive,  or  creative 
and  organizing." — Neander,  Hist,  of  Dogmas^  i,  20. 

ISquitius,  a  lay  abbot  of  many  monasteries,  both 
male  and  female,  in  the  province  of  Valeria,  who  lived 
in  the  6th  century.  The  year  both  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown.  He  had  not  taken  orders,  but 
was  nevertheless  very  active  in  preaching.  He  was 
therefore  denounced  at  Rome,  and  the  pope  summoned 
him  before  his  tribunal,  but  the  great  and  general  rep- 
utation of  Equitius  induced  the  pope  to  dismiss  the 
case.  Equitius  led  a  very  ascetic  life,  and  is  said  to 
have  always,  during  his  many  travels,  carried  the  Bi- 
ble with  him.  According  to  Baronins,  pope  Gregory 
I  was  a  monk  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Equitius,  but 
this  is  denied  by  other  writers. — ^Herzog,  Real-EncyU, 
iv,  113 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lijeikon,  iii,  638. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Equity  "  is  that  exact  rule  of  righteousness  or  jus- 
tice which  is  to  be  observed  between  man  and  man. 
Out  Lord  beautifully  and  comprehensively  expresses 
it  in  these  words:  *  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets'  (Katt.  vii,  12). 


This  golden  rule,  8a3r8  Dr.  Watts,  hat  many  excellent 
properties  in  it.     1.  It  is  a  rule  that  is  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  easy  to  be  applied  by  the  meanest  and 
weakest  understanding  (Isa.  xxxv,  8).     2.  It  b  a  yzry 
short  rule,  and  easy  to  l)e  remembered :  Hie  weakest 
memory  can  retain  it;  and  the  meanest  of  mankind 
may  carry  this  about  with  them,  and  have  it  ready 
upon  all  occasions.     3.  This  excellent  precept  carries 
greater  evidence  to  the  con^ience,  and  a  stronger  de- 
gree of  conviction  in  it,  than  any  other  rule  of  moral 
virtue.    4.  It  is  particularl}'  fitted  for  practice,  because 
it  includes  in  it  a  powerful  motive  to  stir  us  up  to  do 
what  it  enjoins.     5.  It  is  such  a  rule  as,  if  well  ap- 
plied, will  almost  always  secure  our  neighbor  from  in- 
jury, and  secure  us  from  guilt  if  we  should  chance  to 
hurt  him.     6.  It  is  a  rule  as  much  fitted  to  awaken  us 
to  sincere  repentance  upon  the  transgression  of  it  as  it 
is  to  direct  us  to  our  present  duty.     7.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
tensive rule,  with  regard  to  all  the  stations,  ranks, 
and  characters  of  mankind,  for  it  is  perfectly  snited  to 
them  all.     8.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  rule  with 
regard  to  all  the  actions  and  duties  that  concern  our 
neighbors.     It  teaches  us  to  regulate  our  temper  and 
behavior,  and  promote  tenderness,  benevolence,  gen- 
tleness, etc.     9.  It  is  also  a  rule  of  the  highest  pru- 
dence with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  promotes  our  own 
interest  in  the  best  manner.     10.  This  rule  is  fitted  to 
make  the  whole  world  as  happy  as  the  present  state 
of  things  will  admit.     See  Watts,  Sermons,  senn.  83, 
vol.  i ;  Evans,  Sermons^  serm.  28.*' — Buck,  TheoLIHet. 
8.  V.     See  Ethics. 

Equivocation  **(afquej  voco,  to  nse  one  word  in 
different  senses).  *  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  We 
must  speak  by  the  card,  or  eqmvocation  will  undo  ua' 
(Ilamiet,  act  v,  scene  1).  In  morals,  to  equivocate  is 
to  offend  against  the  truth  by  using  language  of  double 
meaning,  in  one  sense,  with  the  intention  of  its  beinf^ 
understood  in  another — or  in  either  sense  according  to 
circumstances.  The  ancient  oracles  gave  responses 
of  ambiguous  meaning.  Aio,  te,  jEacide,  Romanos 
vincere  posse  may  mean  either,  *  I  say  that  thou,  O 
descendant  of  iEacus,  canst  conquer  the  Brmana,*or 
^  I  say  that  the  Romans  can  conquer  thee,  O  descend- 
ant of  .£acus.'  Laironem  Petrum  occidisse  may  mean 
*a  robber  slew  Peter,'  or  *  Peter  slew  a  robber.'  Ed- 
wardum  occidere  noliie  timere  bonum  ed.  The  message 
penned  by  Adam  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  sent 
by  queen  Isabella  to  the  jailers  of  her  husband,  Ed- 
ward II.  Being  written  without  punctuation,  the 
words  might  be  written  two  ways:  with  a  comma 
after  timere,  they  would  mean,  *  Edward,  to  kill  floar 
not,  the  deed  is  good;'  but  with  it  after  noiUe,  tte 
meaning  would  be,  *  Edward  kill  not,  to  fear  the  deed 
is  good.'  Henry  Garnet,  who  was  tried  for  his  partic- 
ipation in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  a  paper  dated  March  20,  1605-6 : ,  *  Concerning 
equivocation,  this  is  m}'  opinion :  in  moral  affairs,  and 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  when  the  truth  is 
asked  among  friends,  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  eqttivoeai' 
(ion,  for  that  would  cause  great  mischief  in  society  ; 
wherefore,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  place  for  equivo- 
cation. But  in  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
an  individual  for  his  defense,  or  for  avoiding  any  in- 
justice or  loss,  for  obtaining  any  important  advantage, 
without  danger  or  mischief  to  any  other  person,  then 
equivocation  is  lawful'  (Jardine,  Gunpowder  Plot,  p. 
238).  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say 
he  was  not  at  home  when  he  really  was.  *  A  servant's 
strict  regard  for  truth,'  said  he,  'mnst  be  weakened 
by  such  a  practice.  A  philosopher  may  know  that  it 
is  merely  a  form  of  denial,  but  few  servants  are  such 
nice  disttnguishers.  If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a 
lie  for  fTie,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will 
tell  many  lies  for  himsefff*  (Boswell,  Letters,  p.  82.) 
There  may  be  equivocation  in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense. 
It  is  told  that  the  queen  of  George  III  asked  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  if  ladies  might  knoi^  on 


Simdiir.  Hii  reply  vu,  Ladie*  miy  molf  which,  in 
attS^u  sound  goes,  ia  eqitmcai." — I'lnmlng,  VocabU' 

Br  (Heb.  id.  17,  vofoi/W;  Sept.  uid  N.  T.'Hp, 
Volg.  Utr.'),  the  aunt  of  three  men.     See  also  Esi. 

1.  The  oldest  ton  of  the  patriarch  Jndah  bj  Bath- 
SIiiuh(4angbterorShiuh),  a  Cuuunll«a.  Bii  *lfe 
«u  Tamar,  bnt  he  had  no  laane,  and  his  widow  sven- 
toaHj  became  tbe  mother  of  PhiroE  and  Zanb  by 
Jndaiu  Er  "  was  wicked  [91,  a  parononUBia  of  IS] 
in  the  sight  of  tbe  Lord;  and  the  Lord  ilew  him" 
(Got.  iixviii,  3-T ;  Num.  xivi,  19).  B.C.  clr.  18D«. 
It  doea  not  appear  what  the  nature  of  hii  sin  was ; 
Int,  from  his  CaDaanitiah  birth  on  the  mother's  side, 
it  wan  probably  connected  with  the  abominable  idoU- 
triei  of  Canaan. 

2.  A  "son"  of  Shelah  (Judah's  son),  and"fatbeT" 
efLecah  (1  Chron.  It,  !I).     B.C.  prob.  ante  1618. 

3.  Son  of  JoH  and  lather  of  Elmodan,  in  Cbrist'i 
txat*iogy.  of  David's  prh-ate  line  prior  to  Salathiel 
<Uke  iil,  Hi).     U.C.  cir.  7ii. 

Bra.     See  Xra. 

Wralrim       See  Talhud. 

E'ran  (Ueb,  Enm'.  "jiT,  lealcl^vl;  Sept.  'Eiiv, 
appar.  reading  yj',  with  the  Samar.  and  Syr. ;  Vulg. 
Jtmuy.ton  Df^hDthelsh(eldest  sonof  Ephraim),  and 
piogioitor  a(  tbe  EMnily  of  the  Eranites  (Num.  xitI, 
36).  B.C.  post  1866.  Tbe  name  does  not  occar  in 
the  genealtit-ies  of  Ephrsim  in  1  Chnin.  vii,  20-29, 
■tboagli  a  name.  El.adaii  (ver.  SO)  or  Elead  (ver.  !1), 
it  (ouod  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  iL 

B'ranite  (Heb.  with  tbe  art.  ha-Erani',  ^513tn, 
Sept.  6  'Ecf  M  [like  the  Samar.  and  Syt.  reading  t  for 
l],Viilg.  Heraaiia,  A.V.  "the  Eranites"),  a  pstro- 
nymic  designation  of  tbe  descendants  oTthe  Epbrsini- 
ite  Ekjs  (Sum.  «vi,  36). 

Brasmna,  Dbsidkrics,  was  bom  at  RotteTdam, 
October  S8, 14G7  (H6o).  His  father's  name  was  Ger- 
hard, bis  mother's  Uargaretha;  tbey  were  never  mai- 
lied.  Tbe  boy  was  called  Gerbardut  Getbardi,  wbich 
he  changed  into  the  name  Detideiiug  Erasmus  (prop- 
cilyEnsmiaO,  having  the  same  meaning  In  LMluand 
Greek  (aniai.';).  Tbe  father  went  to  Home.  Being 
infccmed  there  that  Klargaretba  was  dead,  be  entered 
inio  orders;  but,  finding  her  alive  on  his  return,  he 
and  she  devoted  themselves  to  the  training  of  their 
son.  At  Bix  he  was  a  chorister  in  thu  cuthedral  at 
Uliecbt.  At  nine  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Deventer, 
where  be  bad  for  school-fellow  ayouth  who  afterwards 
bee«(Be  pope  Adrian  VI.  He  displayed  so  great  tal- 
ent at  Dsventer  thut  it  was  even  then  predicted  that 
lie  would  one  duy  be  tbs  most  learned  man  in  Germa- 
ny. AAet  the  death  of  bis  parents, «  hen  be  was  under 
fesrteui,  bis  gnardians  determined  to  make  a  monk  of 
him,  in  order,  it  is  said,  that  they  might  secure  bis  pst- 
rimony  fur  tljemaelvea.  He  refused  to  enter  the  mo- 
Bastic  life ;  but  bis  guardians  placed  him  in  the  scmi- 
nsry  at  Herugenbnsch,  where,  as  he  says,  be  spent 

at  tbe  monastic  house  of  Zion,  near  Delfl,  and  finally 
lis  entered  tlie  Augustiniin  monastery  of  Emails,  or 
Stein,  near  Gonda.  Here,  after  sturdy  resistance,  be 
entered  on  his  novitiate  in  148G.  His  life  at  Stein 
wasuDluppy,exceptsoCir  as  it  was  relieved  by  study, 
(0  which  ha  devoted  all  the  time  possilde.  His  hatred 
of  monkery  increased  with  each  year  of  bii  stay  in  the 
moaasteT>-.  In  1491,  the  bubop  of  Csmbray,  desiring 
•  capable  Latinist  as  bis  secretuiy  for  a  projected  Jour- 
■uy  to  Home,  obbiined  permluion  for  Erasmus  to  leave 

■■as  (wbo  was  ordAined  priest  in  1492)  remained  some 
years  nnder  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  wbo  authorized 
him  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies,  instesd 
t£  retnming  to  tlie  monastic  Ufa.     At  Palis,  Eraa-  i 


mns  barely  sapport- 
ed  himself,  by  taking 
pupils,  and  he  snfTei- 
ed  greatly  from  slck- 


conttitntion  to  his 
wretched  food  sndun- 
vholeeoma  lodging" 
la    Paris.      After    a 

bray  and  to  Ilallsnd 
for  bis  hesltb,  he  re- 
lumed to  Paris,  where 
his  pension  ttota  tbe 
bishop  failed,  and  he 
taught  fbr  his  Ijread. 


onghlsp 


rd  William  Uon 
ly,  who  ever  alter 
mained    his   fKend 
id  patron.    For  him    | 


Lt  RDtterduU' 


De  Ralione  cOMchbrnJi  rjn'sMu.  Mountjoy  offbred 
him  s  pension  to  sccompany  bim  to  England.  Eras- 
mus passed  a  year  there  '(14a8-i),  chiefly  at  I-on- 
don,  Uxfurd,  and  Csmliridge,  and  liecame  acquaint- 
ed with  many  Englishmen  dtstinguiibed  fur  pietv 
and  leamiDi:.  At  Oxford  he  studied  in  St.  Mary's 
College,  and  formed  many  connections  which  weto 
afterwards  of  use  to  him.  Among  his  special  ttienda 
were  Colet,  Grocyn,  Latimer,  and  the  celebrated 
chancellor  Thomas  More.  From  England  Erasmoa 
returned  to  Paris,  where  be  again  pttpported  him- 
self by  pupDs.  In  HUD  he  returned  to  the  ConO- 
nent,  and  spent  hi*  time  clii.>fl}'  iu  studying  Greek, 
and  in  translsling  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  He 
had  no  fixed  abode ;  now  he  was  in  Puria,  and  again 
in  the  provinces  of  France  or  in  Holland.  The  Ada- 
gia  and  Ihe  Enchiridion  JUilitit  CArurioni  were  pub- 
lished between  IBOO  and  1A04.  He  beL'an  his  Bib- 
lical studies  also  a'  out  this  time,  publishing  in  IBOft  a 
new  edition  of  the  Aemarfa  of  Lnurtntiui  Valla  on  lit 
N.  T.  In  1505  ha  spent  a  short  time  in  England, 
where  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  archbishop  War- 
ham,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  translation  oftbeHee- 
nba.  In  1506  he  accompliibed  bis  long-cherished  de- 
sire of  visiting  Italy,  where  he  succeeded  in  olitaining 
from  pope  Julius  II  a  dlspensstion  from  bia  monasUc 
vows.  At  Turin  he  was  made  D.D.  (1506),  and  his 
time  was  divided  between  Bnlogna,  Rome,  FSorence, 
and  Padna.  where  he  improved  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
InstrucUon  of  the  best  Greek  und  Italian 


hoUm. 


le  celeb 


edition  of  his  Adai/ia,  printed  by  ti 
Manatlns.  "At  Rome  he  met  with  a  flattering  rece p. 
tion,  and  promises  of  high  advancement ;  but,  having 
engaged  to  return  to  En>;land,  he  did  so  in  1510,  in  tbe 
expecUtion  that  the  recent  accession  of  Henry  VIII, 
with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence, would  insure  to  bim  an  bonoralde  provis- 
ion." On  the  jonmey  he  wrote  the  work  which  gave 
hrm  his  greatest  celebritv  for  the  time,  the  Encomium 
Moria  (Panegyric  on  Folly),  which  be  dediraled  to 
Thomoa  More.  He  lived  "for  some  time  at  Cam. 
bridge,  where  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor (In  divinity),  and  also  lectured  on  Greek.  His 
lodging  was  in  Queen's  College,  in  the  grounds  of 
wbich  Erw<moB's  U'alk  is  still  shown.  In  1509,  at  the 
request  of  Colot,  ho  published  Cupia  Vfrbi-rum  ac  re- 
ram,  long  In  use  aa  a  school-book.  He  *e<'e|ited  an 
invitation  from  the  archduke,  afterwards  Charies  V, 
and  went  to  Brabant  in  1514,  with  the  office  of  coun- 
cillor, and  a  salan-  of  200  florins.  After  this  wo  find 
him  resident  somptimes  In  tbe  Netherlands,  eomotimes 
at  Basel,  where  tbe  great  work  is.  whkh  he  hiid  been 
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many  yean  engaged,  the  first  edition  of  the  New  TeS' 
tament  in  Greek,  was  published  in  151G,  accompanied 
by  a  new  Latin  translation.  Some  amusing  specimens 
of  the  objections  made  to  this  undertaking  by  the  ig- 
norant clerg}'  will  be  found  in  his  *  letters'  (vi,  2)" 
{EngL  Cyclop.),  It  was  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X.  His 
fame  had  by  this  time  spread  all  over  Europe ;  he  and 
Reuchlin  were  called  the  Etfcs  of  Germany.  From  this 
period  onward  he  resided  chiefly  at  Basel,  though  his 
wandering  habits  were  never  entirely  shaken  off.  The 
second  edition  of  his  N.  T.  appeared  in  1519,  and  pre> 
fixed  to  it  was  his  Ratio  teu  Meihodus  campendio  perve- 
mendi  ad  veram  Theologiam  (also  published  separately, 
1522).  In  1521  he  published  his  Colloquia<,  **  composed 
ostensibly  to  supply  young  persons  with  an  easy 
school-book  in  the  Latin  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  them  religion  and  morals.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  Latin  language  this  little  book 
seems  peculiarly  well  adapted:  it  was  long  used  for 
this  purpose  in  Engliind.  In  these  *  Colloquies,'  which 
are  generally  very  amusing,  Erasmus  has  made  some 
of  his  smartest  attacks  on  various  superstitions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  this  account  the  book 
was  prohibited'*  (Ent;.  Cychp.).  His  AnaoUUvms  in 
N.  T,  appeared  at  Ba«el  (1516-22,  many  editions),  and 
his  ParaphroHB  in  N,  T.  (1524,  fol. ;  Berlin,  1777-80, 8 
vols,  fol.)  The  Paraphrases  were  so  much  esteemed 
in  England  that  it  was  made  the  duty  of  every  parish 
church,  by  an  order  in  council  (1547),  to  possess  a  copy 
of  the  English  translation  (I^nd.  1548,  2  vols,  fol.,  by 
Udall,  Coverdale,  and  others ;  2d  edit.  1551). 

As  Erasmus  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  his  residence  at  Basel  became  an  uneasy  one 
when  the  Reformation  got  possession  of  that  city.  In 
1529  he  removed  to  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  where  he 
built  a  house  with  a  view  to  permanent  residence,  but 
never  liked  it.  His  later  years  were  embittered  by 
literary  and  religious  quarrels.  His  pecuniary  aifaure, 
however,  which  had  always  been  embarrassed  in  his 
early  years,  were  now  easy.  In  1585  he  returned  to 
Basel,  intending,  however,  only  a  short  stay  before  re- 
turning to  his  native  land  to  die.  He  was  soon  taken 
ill,  but  recovered  sufiiciently  to  continue  his  literary 
labors,  especially  on  his  edition  of  Origen.  He  suf- 
fered IVom  gravel ;  an  attack  of  dysentery  supervened, 
and  carried  him  off  on  the  night  of  July  11-12  (O.S.), 
1536.     He  left  his  property  to  the  poor. 

The  literary  industry  of  Erasmus  during  his  whole 
life  was  prodigious.     He  early  imbibed  a  love  for  the 
ancient  classics,  and  contributed  largely  to  increase 
the  taste  for  ancient  culture  by  his  writings  in  praise 
of  them,  by  bis  editions  of  classic  authors,  and  by  his 
attacks  on  the  scholastic  theology  and  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  monks.    *'  He  worked  incessantly  in  vari- 
ous branches,  and  completed  his  works  with  great  ra- 
pidity; he  had  not  the  patience  to  revise  and  polish 
them,  and  accordingly  most  of  them  were  printed  ex- 
actly as  he  threw  liiem  out;  but  this  ver}'  circum- 
stance rendered  them  universally  acceptable;  their 
great  charm  was  that  they  communicated  the  trains 
of  thought  which  passed  through  a  rich,  acute,  witty, 
intrepid,  and  cultivated  mind,  just  as  they  arose,  and 
without  any  reservations.     Who  remarked  the  many 
errors  which  escaped  him  ?     His  manner  of  narrating, 
which  still  rivets  the  attention,  then  carried  every  one 
away"  (Ranke,  ReformaHan^  by  Austin,  bk.  ii,  chap.  i). 
His  Cicerofnamu  is  "an  elegant  and  stinging  satire  on 
the  folly  of  those  pedants  who,  with  a  blind  devotion, 
refused  to  use  in  their  compositions  any  words  or 
phrases  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero.     Erasmus's  own 
Latin  style  is  clear  and  elegant;  not  always  strictly 
classical,  but  like  that  of  one  who  spoke  and  wrote 
^tin  as  readil}'  as  his  mother  tongue.    His  '  Letters,' 
comprising  those  of  many  learned  men  to  himself,  form 
a  most  valuable  and  amusing  collection  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  manners  and  literan'  histories  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written ;  and  several  of 


them  in  particular  are  highly  valuable  to  Englishmen 
as  containing  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  English 
of  that  day"  {Eng,  Cyclop,'),     But,  of  all  his  writings, 
the  only  ones  that  are  likely  to  retain  a  lasting  place 
in  literature  are  the  Colloquies,  and  the  Paneyyric  on 
Folly — writings  of  his  comparative  youth,  and  regarded 
by  him  rather  as  pastime.     "  For  neither  as  a  wit  nor 
as  a  theologian,  nor  perhaps  even  as  a  critic,  does  Eras- 
mus rank  among  master  intellects ;  and  in  the  other 
departments  of  literature  no  one  has  ventured  to  claim 
for  him  a  very  elevated  station.     His  real  glory  is  to 
have  opened  at  once  new  channels  of  popular  and  of 
abstruse  knowledge — to  have  guided  the  few,  while  he 
instructed  the  many — ^to  have  lived  and  written  for 
noble  ends  —  to  have  been  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
compass  of  his  learning,  or  the  collective  value  of  his 
works — and  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  mighty 
revolution,  which  it  required  moral  qualities  t&r  loftier 
than  his  to  accomplish.     For  the  soul  of  this  great 
man  did  not  partake  of  the  energy  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.     He  repeatedly  confesses  that  he  had  none 
of  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  the  acknowledgment  is 
made  in  the  tone  of  sarcasm  rather  than  in  that  of  re- 
gret.   He  belonged  to  that  class  of  actors  on  the  scene 
of  life  who  have  always  appeared  as  the  harbingers  of 
great  social  changes — men  gifted  with  the  power  to 
discern  and  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  truths  of  which 
they  want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible  re- 
sults ;  who  outrun  their  generation  in  thought,  but  lag 
behind  it  in  action ;  players  at  the  sport  of  reform  so 
long  as  reform  itself  appears  at  an  indefinite  distance ; 
more  ostentatious  of  their  mental  superiority  than  anx- 
ious for  the  well-being  of  mankind ;  dreaming  that  the 
dark  page  of  history  may  hereafter  become  a  fairy  tale, 
in  which  enchantment  will  bring  to  pass  a  glorious 
catastrophe,  unbought  by  intervening  strife,  and  ago- 
ny, and  suffering;  and  therefore  overwhelmed  with 
ahirm  when  the  edifice  begins  to  totter,  of  which  their 
own  hands  have  sapped  the  foundation.     He  was  a  re- 
former until  the  Reformation  became  a  fearful  reality ; 
a  jester  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  papacy  until  they  be- 
gan to  give  way ;  a  propagator  of  the  Scriptures  until 
men  betook  themselves  to  the  study  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  ;  depreciating  the  mere  outward  forms  of 
religion  until  they  had  come  to  be  estimated  at  their 
real  value ;  in  short,  a  learned,  ingenious,  benevolent, 
amiable,  timid,  irresolute  man,  who,  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility, resigned  to  others  the  glory  of  rescuing 
the  human  mind  from  the  bondage  of  a  thousand  years. 
The  distance  between  his  career  and  that  of  Luther 
was  therefore  continually  enlarging,  until  they  at 
length  moved  in  opposite  directions,  and  met  each  oth- 
er with  mutual  animosity"  {Edinbitryh  Review^  Ixviii, 
802). 

The  relations  of  Erasmus  to  the  Reformation  have 
been  summarily  stated  in  the  paragraph  just  cited. 
He  was  the  literary  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  His 
exegetical  writings  prepared  the  way  for  later  exxwai- 
tors,  opened  a  new  era  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  also 
aided  in  giving  the  Bible  its  Protestant  position  as  the 
rule  of  faith.  His  satires  upon  the  monks,  upon  the 
scholastic  theology,  and  upon  Chureh  abuses  general- 
ly, contributed  largely  to  prepare  tlie  minds  of  literary 
men  throughout  Europe  for  a  rupture  with  Rome.  He 
taught,  in  anticipation  of  Protestantism,  that  Christian 
knowledge  should  be  drawn  from  the  original  sources, 
viz.  the  Scriptures,  which  he  said  should  be  translated 
into  all  tongues.  In  his  Encomium  Morioj  Folly  is 
introduced  as  an  interlocutor  who  "  turns  into  ridioula 
the  labyrinth  of  dialectic  in  which  theologians  have 
lost  themselves,  the  syllogisms  with  which  the}'  labor 
to  sustain  the  Chureh  as  Atlas  does  the  heavens,  the 
intolerant  zeal  with  which  they  persecute  ever}'  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  She  then  comes  to  the  ignorance, 
the  dirt,  the  strange  and  ludicrous  pursuits  of  the 
monks,  their  barbarous  and  objurgatory  style  of  preach- 
ing; she  attacks  the  bishops,  who  are  more  solidtoui. 
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ftr  gold  than  for  the  safety  of  soab ;  who  think  they 
do  enoagh  if  they  dress  themselves  in  theatrical  cos- 
tome,  and  under  the  name  of  the  most  reverend,  most 
holy,  and  moet  blessed  fathers  in  God,  pronounce  a 
blessing  or  a  curse ;  and,  lastly,  she  boldly  assails  the 
court  of  Bome  and  the  pope  himself,  who,  she  says, 
takes  only  the  pleasures  of  his  station,  and  leaves  its 
duties  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     Among  the  carious 
wood-cuts,  after  the  marginal  drawings  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein, with  which  the  book  was  adorned,  the  pope  ap- 
pears with  his  triple  crown^    It  produced  an  indescrib- 
able effect:  twenty-seven  editions  appeared  even  dar- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Erasmus ;  it  was  translated  into  all 
languages,  and  greatly  contributed  to  confirm  the  age 
in  its  anticlerical  dispositions"  (EUnke,  /.  c).     But 
the  parsofial  character  of  Erasmus  was  not  fitted  for 
such  stonns  aa  those  of  the  Reformation.     Intellectu- 
ally, he  was  too  many-sided  and  too  undecided ;  mor- 
ally, he  was  of  too  flaccid  a  fibre,  too  timid,  and  too 
fond  of  ease,  to  devote  himself  to  a  certain  strife  with 
very  uncertain  issues.     Moreover,  he  never  had  pro- 
found religious  convictions  or  experience.    The  monks, 
nevertheless,  were  right  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
saying  that  **  Erasmus  laid  the  egg ;  Luther  hatched 
it"    At  first  Erasmus  regarded  Luther  with  favor  as 
a  coadjutor  in  his  attacks  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
monks,  and  in  his  plans  for  the  reformation  of  litera- 
ture.    But  Luther  saw  the  weakness  and  spiritual 
poverty  of  Srumus,  and  expressed  his  fears  in  letters 
to  Spalatin  and  Lange  as  early  as  1517 ;  while  Eras- 
mus, in  letters  to  Zwingle,  deprecated  the  haste  and 
vehemence  of  Luther.     In  1519  (Bfarch  28)  Luther 
vrota  a  friendly  letter  to  Erasmus,  who  says  in  reply 
(April  90) :   **  I  hold  myself  aloof  from  the  controver- 
sies of  the  times  to  devote  my  whole  strength  to  liter- 
ature.   After  all,  more  is  to  be  gained  by  moderation 
than  by  passion ;  so  Christ  conquered  the  world.     It 
is  better  to  write  against  those  who  have  abused  the 
authority  of  the  papacy  than  against  individual  popes." 
In  1520,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  meeting  Eras- 
mus at  Cologne,  asked  his  opinion  of  Luther;  his  reply 
was,  Uiihertu  peccavU  in  duolnts^  nempe  qriod  tetigit  co- 
Twmm  pomtifids  et  ventres  numachorum :  *'  Luther  has 
committed  two  blunders;  he  has  ventured  to  touch 
the  crown  of  the  pope  and  the  bellies  of  the  monks  .  .  . 
but  his  language  is  too  violent,"  etc.     He  expressed 
similar  cautions  in  a  letter  to  Justus  Jonas  at  the  time 
of  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521).    The  earnest  Ulrich  von 
Hnttsn  sought  to  draw  Erasmus  openly  to  the  Protes- 
tant Kde,  bat  in  vain.     In  1522  Hutten  published  an 
ErpostukUio  aim  Erasmo^  abounding  in  bitter  invec- 
tive, to  which  Erasmus  replied  in  Spongia  adoersus 
HaUeni  aapergwes  (Basel,  1523)  (see  Gieseler,  Church 
HisUyry^  ed.by  Smith,  iv,  §  3).     Luther  is  said  to  have 
condemned  both  these  pamphlets  as  disgraceful.     Lu- 
tlur  wrote  (1524)  to  Erasmus  an  earnest  letter,  urging 
him,  if  he  would  not  join  the  Beformers,  at  least  to  re- 
frain from  open  opposition.     "Tou  might,  indeed, 
have  aided  as  much  by  your  wit  and  your  eloquence ; 
bot,  since  yoa  have  not  the  disposition  and  the  cour- 
age for  this,  we  would  have  you  serve  God  in  your 
own  way.     Only  we  feared,  lest  our  adversaries  should 
entice  you  to  write  against  us,  and  that  necessity 
alMnikl  com|>el  us  to  oppose  yon  to  your  face.     If  you 
cannot,  dear  Erasmus,  assert  our  opinions,  be  persuad- 
ed to  let  them  alone,  and  treat  of  subjects  more  suited 
to  your  taste*'  (miioth.  Sacra,  1882,  p.  129).     "  From 
tliis  time  Erasmus  complains  incessantly  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Evangelicals.     The  haughty  style  in  which 
Lather  offered  him  peace  (in  the  letter  above  cited) 
eoold  only  have  the  effect  upon  that  ambitious  man  of 
giving  additioiial  weight  to  the  request  which  reached 
Mm  at  the  same  time  fh>m  England,  that  he  would 
take  revenge  upon  Luther  for  his  attack  upon  the  royal 
author  (Henry  VIII).    And  so,  to  assail  the  formida- 
ble Luther  in  the  weakest  part  of  his  theological  sys- 
tsD,  Ensmns  wrote  his  treatise  De  Libero  Arbiirio 


(Sept.  1524).  Luther  replied  with  his  usual  bitterness 
in  his  De  Sertfo  ArhUrio  (Dec.  1525).  Erasmus  replied 
in  like  coin  in  his  IlyperatpisteB  (1526).  Thus  the  re- 
nowned Erasmus  now  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  though  he  did  not 
cease  to  recommend  concillatorv  measures  towards  it" 
(Gieseler,  /.  c). 

The  writings  of  Erasmus  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1540-41  (9  vols,  fol.),  and  also  by  Clericus 
(Leclerc),  under  the  title  Des,  Eratmi  Opera  OtnmOf 
emendatoria  et  auetiorOy  etc.  (L.  Bat.  1703-6^  10  vols, 
in  11,  fol).  #He  edited  many  of  the  fathers,  viz.  Origen, 
Irensos,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Lactantius, 
and  translations  of  selections  from  them  are  given  in 
his  Opera,  The  separate  editions  of  his  more  popular 
works  (the  Eneomiumf  A  dagia,  CoUoquiOy  etc.)  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  English  versions  of  the  follow- 
ing: Panegyric  upon  FoUy  (two  translations:  one  by 
Chaloner,  the  other  by  Kennet ;  often  printed) ;  CoUo" 
guies  (1671,  and  often,  especially  in  selections);  En^ 
cMridhn  Militii,  by  W.  de  Worde  (1533,  16mo,  and 
often) ;  CkrisHah's  Manual  (from  the  Enchiridi{m  Mil- 
iiis,  London,  1816,  8vo) ;  Eocletiastet,  or  the  Preacher 
(chiefly  from  Erasmus,  London,  1797,  small  8vo) ;  De 
Contemptu  Mwndi  (Lend.  1538, 16mo) ;  De  Immensa  Dei 
Misericordia  (1588,  and  often).  Many  of  Erasmus's 
smaller  tracts  were  also  translated.  There  are  several 
biographies  of  Erasmus  (none  very  good),  viz.  Beatus 
Rhenanus,  in  Erasmi  Opera,  tom.  i  (1540);  Leclerc'b, 
in  vol.  i  of  Erasmi  Opera  (1703) ;  Merula,  VUa  Eratmi 
(Le3'den,  1607, 4to) ;  Knight,  lAfe  ofEratmue  (London, 
1726, 12mo) ;  Burigny,  Vie  d'Eratme  (Par.  1767,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Jortin,  Life  of  Eraamut  (Lond.  1758,  best  ed. 
1806,  3  vols.  8vo ;  abridged  by  Laycey,  London,  1805, 
8vo) ;  Hsss,  /.e6en  dee  Eramm  (Zurich,  1790) ;  But- 
ler, Life  of  Erasmus  (London,  1825,  8vo) ;  Nisard,  in 
Ehuiet  tur  la  Benaiteance  (Par.  1855) ;  MUller,  Leben 
ds8  Erasmus  (Hamb.  1828,  8vo ;  reviewed  b}'  Ullmann, 
StudUn  ti.  Krit,  1829,  p.  1);  Glasius,  On  Erasmus  as 
Ckurdi  Reformer  (a  crowned  prize-essay  in  the  Dutch 
language.  The  Hague,  1850).  See  also  Bayle,  Dic^ 
iionary  (s.  v.  Erasmus);  Dupin,  Auteurt  EccUs.  tom. 
xiii ;  Waddington,  Hisictry  of  the  Reformation  (London, 
1841),  ch.  xxiii;  Merle  d'Aubign6,  History  of  the  Ref 
ormcUion,  vol.  i;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biigr.  Genh'ak,  xvi, 
207 ;  Hidlam,  History  of  LUfra!ure  (Harper's  ed.),  i, 
134  sq. ;  Mackintosh,  Miscellaneous  Works  (London, 
1851),  i,  190  sq. ;  Christ.  Examiner,  xlix,  80;  Christian 
Review,  April,  1858 ;  Quart.  Review,  1869,  art.  i ;  Theol, 
Qttartalschrift,  1859,  p.  681 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  xix, 
106 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Review,  July,  1867,  p.  517 ;  H. 
Rogers,  in  Good  Words,  Feb.  1868.  ' 

ZSrafltlaiiiBm,  the  title  generally  given  to  "  that 
system  'which  would  rest  the  government  of  tho 
Church  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  altogether  in  the 
Christian  magistrate.'  This,  however, '  was  far  from 
being  an  invention  of  Erastos,  since  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  the  Roman  claims  had  been  resisted  on  the 
like  principles  for  centuries  before  he  was  bom ;  the 
peculiarity  of  Erastus's  teaching  lay  rather  in  his  re- 
fusing the  right  of  excommunicaiion  to  the  Christian 
Church'  (see  Oxf.  Hooker,  Ed.  Pref.  p.  Iviii)"  (Eden, 
Churchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  Hard  wick  proposes 
**  Byzantinism"  as  the  proper  title  for  the  theory 
named  instead  of ' '  Erastianisra"  (^History  of  the  Rrfor- 
motion,  chap,  viii,  p.  856).  See  also  Nichols,  Anec- 
d'ttes  of  Bowyer  (London,  1782, 4to),  p.  71 ;  Pretyman, 
The  Church  of  England  and  Erastianism  (Lond.  1854) ; 
Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines  (Smith's  ed.),  ii,  299; 
Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  ii,  569 ;  Orme,  Life 
and  Times  of  Baxter,  i,  71 ;  Christian  Recieir,  viii, 
579 ;  and  the  articles  Church  ;  Discipline  ;  Eccle- 
siastical Polity  ;  Ebastus,  Thomas. 

Eras'tufl  ('Epaoroc,  hetoved,  an  old  Grecian  name, 
Diog.  Laert.  iii,  31),  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  Paul's 
disciples,  whose  salutations  he  sends  from  Corinth  ts 
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the  Chnrch  at  Rome  as  those  of  **  the  AambeHain  (q. 
r.)  of  the  city"  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi,  23).  The  word 
80  rendered  (oUovofiof:,  Yulg.  areariiu)  denotes  the 
city  treasurer  or  steward  (Suicer,  Thesaur,  ii,  464 ;  see 
Flessa,  De  arcariit,  Baruth.  1725-6,  ii,  §  11 ;  also  Els- 
ner,  Ob$.  ii,  68),  an  officer  of  great  dignity  in  ancient 
times  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  8,  2) ;  so  that  the  con- 
rersion  of  such  a  man  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  was 
a  proof  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  apostle's  labors 
in  that  city.  We  find  Erastus  with  Paul  at  Ephesus 
as  one  of  his  attendants  or  deacons  (o't  SiaKovovvni 
avTif),  whence  he  was  sentf  along  with  Timothy,  into 
Macedonia,  while  the  apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia 
(Acts  six,  22),  A.D.  &1.  They  were  both  with  the 
apostle  at  Corinth  when  he  wrote,  as  above,  from  that 
city  to  the  Romans,  A.D.  65 ;  and  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod (A.D.  64)  Erastus  was  still  at  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv, 
20),  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  place  of 
his  abode  (tfiuvt).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greelc  Church  {Menoi.  Gracum^  i,  179),  he  was  first 
oBconomuM  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Paneas,  and  died  a  natural  death.  Man}' 
entries,  however  (Grotius,  Kype,  Kuindl,  De  Wette, 
Winer,  etc.),  regard  the  Corinthian  Erastus  as  a  dif- 
ferent person  firom  Paul's  companion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  official  duties  of  the  former  would  not  allow 
such  an  absence  finom  the  city  (Neander,  Pkmtuig  and 
Training,  i,  892,  note),  or  that,  if  he  was  with  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume  that  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  by  the  title  of 
an  office  which  he  had  once  held  and  afterwards  re- 
signed (Meyer,  Kommentar,  in  loc.). 

Brastns,  Thomas  (properly  Libber  or  Lieblkr, 
which  he  put  into  the  Greek  form,  Erattut),  was  bom 
at  Baden,  in  Switzerland  (according  to  another  ac- 
count, at  Auggen,  in  Baden-Durlach),  Sept  7,  1524. 
Ho  studied  divinity  and  philosophy  at  Basel,  and  after- 
ward at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  where  he  graduated  M.D. 
In  1558  he  became  phydcian  to  the  prince  of  Henne- 
berg.  The  elector  palatine,  Fredericli  III,  also  ap- 
pointed him  first  physician  and  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  In  1560  and  1564 
he  attended  the  conferences  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines  at  Heidelberg  and  Maulbronn  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  vigorously  maintained  the  Zuinglian 
view.  Ho  maintained  the  same  doctrine  in  a  treatise 
De  Ccma  Domuu  (1565 ;  transl.  by  Shute,  Lend.  1578, 
16mo).  He  was  charged  with  Socinianism,  but  with- 
out just  ground.  But  his  name  is  chiefly  preserved 
for  his  views  on  Chnrch  authoritv  and  excommunica- 
tion.  *' A  sort  of  fanaticism  in  favor  of  the  nse  of 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  punishments  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Olevianus,  a  refugee  from  Treves,  and 
by  several  fugitives  fh)m  the  cruelties  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  hod  Fpread  among 
the  Protestants  of  the  Palatinate.  Erastus  termed  it 
*  febris  excommunicatoria,'  and  thought  it  an  unwise 
policy  for  the  Protestants,  surrounded  by  their  ene- 
mies, to  be  zealous  in  cutting  off  members  from  their 
own  communion.  He  examined  the  principles  and 
Biblical  authority  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  car- 
ried on  a  controversy  in  which  he  was  violently  op- 
posed by  Dathenus,  and  more  mildly  by  his  fHend 
Beza.  This  controversy  would  have  probably  died  as 
a  local  dispute  had  it  not  been  revived  by  Castelvetro, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  Erastus,  publishing 
from  his  papera  the  theses  called  ErpHcatio  Quattionis 
graxxsaimm  de  ErcommunicaiUme^  which  bean  to  have 
been  written  in  1568,  and  was  first  published  in  1589. 
The  general  principle  adopted  by  Erastus  is,  that  ec- 
clesiastical censures  and  other  inflictions  are  not  the 
proper  method  of  punishing  crimes,  but  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  penal  law,  and  of  the  law  for  com- 
pelling performances  of  civil  obligations,  should  rest 
with  the  temporal  magistrate.  He  held  that  the  proper 
ground  on  which  a  person  could  be  prohibited  from  re- 
oeiying  the  ordinances  of  a  church--such  as  the  saci^ 


ment  or  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper — was  not 
vice  or  immorality,  but  a  difference  in  theological 
opinion  with  the  church  fh>m  which  he  sought  the 
privilege.  The  church  was  to  decide  who  were  its 
members,  and  thereby  entitled  to  partake  in  its  privi- 
leges, but  was  not  entitled  to  take  upon  itself  the  pun- 
ishment of  offences  by  withholding  these  privileges,  or 
by  inflicting  any  other  punishments  on  the  ground  of 
moral  misconduct.  Few  authon  so  often  referred  to 
have  been  so  little  read  as  Erastus.  The  original 
theses  are  very  rare.  An  English  translation  was 
published  in  1669,  and  was  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Lee  in  1845.  By  some  inscrutable  exaggeration, 
it  had  become  the  popular  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
Erastus  that  his  leading  principle  was  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  the  conscience, 
and  to  subject  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  his  direction 
and  control,  both  in  their  doctrine  and  their  discipline. 
In  the  discussions  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which 
the  result  was  the  secession  of  a  large  body  of  the  cler- 
gy and  people  because  it  was  found  that  the  Church 
could  not  make  a  law  to  nullify  the  operation  of  lay 
patronage,  those  who  maintained  within  the  Church 
the  principle  that  it  had  no  such  power  were  called 
Erastians  as  a  term  of  reproach.  As  in  all  cases  where 
such  words  as  Socinian,  Arian,  Antinomian,  etc.,  are 
used  in  polemical  debates,  the  party  rejected  with  dis- 
dain the  name  thus  applied  to  it.  But  it  is  singular 
that  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  explaining  that  the  controveny  in  which 
Erastus  was  engaged  was  about  a  totally  different  mat- 
ter, and  that  only  a  few  general  and  very  vague  re- 
marks in  his  writings  have  given  occasion  for  the  sup- 
position that  he  must  have  held  the  principle  that  all 
ecclesiastical  authorities  are  subordinate  to  the  civil. 
Erastus  died  at  Basel  on  the  81st  Dec-Jan.  1, 1583.*' 
— English  Cydopeedia ;  Wordsworth,  Eceles.  Biography  ; 
Hoefer,  A^ouv.  Biog.  GkUr,  xxxi,  174 ;  Heraog,  Real 
Encyklop.  iv,  121. 

Erdt,  pAULiKUS,  a  German  Franciscan  monk,  pro- 
fessor of  theolog}'  at  the  Univeraity  of  Freiburg,  was 
bom  at  Vertoch  in  1787.  He  displayed  much  zeal  in 
opposing  infidelity,  both  by  his  translations  from  Eng- 
lish and  French  as  well  as  his  own  works.  Tlie  most 
important  of  his  works  is  UitUniee  liUerariiB  iheoi^gia 
rudimenia  ododecim  libris  amprthensa,  seu  via  ad  his- 
toriam  UUerarium  iheohgin  rerelaUe,  adnotatiombtu  lit- 
terariia  instrueta  (Augsburg,  1785, 4  vols.  8vo).  Erdt 
died  Dec.  16, 1800. 

Erebintbl,  Village  of  (Eptpiv^uv  o7coc,  haiue 
of  chick-peas\  a  place  on  the  line  of  Titus*s  wall  of 
clrcumvallation  around  Jerusalem  during  the  final 
siege  (Josephus,  War^  v,  12,  2) ;  apparently  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  opposite  Mount  Zion,  on  the  west.  Sec 
Jerusalem.  Eusebius  speaks  of  a  village  Eremintha 
('Ep€/i(V^a,  Onotnast,  s.  v.),  situated,  however,  in  the 
south  of  Judtea,  which  Reland  thinks  (J^dUtst.  p.  766) 
is  the  same  as  the  Beiherebin  (Btd^epe)3<r)  mentioned 
by  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.  ix,  27). 

B'rech(Heb.  JETreA,  T\:^^,iengUi;  Sept. 'Opfx^Vulg. 
i4rflrrA),one  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  beginning 
of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x, 
10).  It  is  not  said  that  he  built  these  cities,  but  that 
he  established  his  power  over  them ;  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  they  previously  existed.  It  was 
probably  also  the  city  of  the  Archetites,  who  were 
among  those  who  were  transplanted  to  Samaria  by 
Asnapper  (Ezra  iv,  9).  Until  recently,  the  received 
opinion,  following  the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Je- 
rome, and  the  Targumists,  identified  Erech  with  Edes- 
sa  or  Calliihod  (now  Urfah),  a  town  in  the  north-west 
of  Mesopotamia.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Boblen  (Introd.  to  Gen,  p.  238),  who  connects  the  name 
Callirhod  with  the  Biblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian 
form  Eurhok,  suggesting  the  Greek  word  itippoog. 
This  identification  is,  however,  untenable :  Edeasa  waft 
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probably  built  hy  Selencns,  and  coald  not,  therefore, 
hare  been  in  existence  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezra  ir,  9),  and 
the  extent  thus  given  to  the  land  of  Sbinar  presents  a 
great  objection.     Erech  must  be  sought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Babylon.     Gesenios  {Thescatr,  p.  151),  fol- 
lowing Bochdit  (Phaleg,  iv,  16),  rather  seelu  the  name 
in  the'Apaicra  or  Aracha  of  the  old  ge<^raphers,  which 
iras  on  the  Tigris,  upon  the  borders  of  Babylonia  and 
Sosiana  (Ptolemy,  vi,  3;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxxiii,  6, 
26).     This  was  probably  the  same  city  which  Herodo- 
tus (i,  185;  vi,  119)  calls  Ardericca  ('Ap^lpucra),  i.  e. 
Great  Erech.     Rosenmuller  happily  conjectures  {Al- 
lerlh,  I,  ii,  25)  that  Erech  probably  lay  nearer  to  Baby- 
lon tlun  Aracca ;  and  this  has  lately  been  confirmed 
by  Col.  Taylor,  the  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  who  is 
disposed  to  find  the  site  of  the  ancient  Erech  in  the 
great  mounds  of  primitive  ruins,  indifferently  called 
Irak,  Irkay  Werka,  and  Senkerahy  by  the  nomade  Ar* 
abs,  and  sometimes  El-Asayiahy  ^'  the  place  of  pebbles" 
(Bonomi,  Nimeveh,  p.  40).     These  mounds,  which  are 
now  surrounded  by  the  almost  perpetual  marshes  and 
inundations  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  lie  some  miles  east 
of  tliat  stream,  about  midway  between  the  site  of 
Babylon  and  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.     This  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orcho9  (Opx^rf)  82  miles  south, 
and  42  east  of  Babylon  (Ptolemy,  vi,  20,  7),  the  mod- 
em designations  of  the  site  bearing  a  considerable  af- 
finity to  both  the  original  names.    It  is  likewise  prob- 
able that  the  OrtAeni (Opx^voi)  described  by  Strabo  as 
an  astronomical  sect  of  the  Chaldeans  dwelling  near 
Babylon  (xxi,  p,  739) ;  in  Ptolemy  as  a  people  of  Ara- 
bia Uving  near  the  Persian  Gulf  (v,  19,  2);  and  in 
Pliny  as  an  agricultural  population,  who  banked  up 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  them  to 
flow  into  the  Tigris  (vi,  27,  31),  were  really  inhabit- 
ants of  OrchoS  and  of  the  district  surrounding  it. 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  the  necropolis  of  the 
As83rTian  kings,  the  whole  neighborhood  being  covered 
wi&  mounds,  and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  bricks 
and  coffins.     Some  of  tlie  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of 
**the  moon,"  and  Col.  RawUnson  surmises  that  the 
name  Erech  may  be  nothing  mom  than  a  form  of  H^*^, 
the  Heb.  name  for  that  luminary  (.4  thmaum,  1854,  No. 
1377) ;  but  the  orthography  does  not  sustain  this  con- 
jecture.   Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of  Erech 
may  be  preserved  in  that  of  Irak  (/roi-Arabi),  which 
is  given  to  the  region  inclosed  by  the  two  rivers  in  the 
lower  part  of  th^ir  couree.    (See  Chesney,  Euphrates 
Expediiumy  i,  116, 117  ;  Ainsworth,  Researches^  p.  178 ; 
lAitaSy  Chaldaea,  p.  160  sq.,  where  a  full  description  is 
given.)    For  another  Erech,  probably  in  Palestine,  see 
Abchl 

Eremite  (J(»!fioCj  desert^  one  who  lives  in  a  toil' 
denessy  or  other  solitude,  for  purposes  of  religious  con- 
tempLition.  The  name  was  given  in  the  ancient 
Church  to  those  Christiana  who  fied  from  the  persecu- 
tors of  Christianity  into  the  wilderness,  and  there,  iso- 
lated from  all  other  men,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  life 
of  rigid  asceticism.  Paul  of  Thebes  is  called  the  firet 
eremite,  and  he  soon  found  numerous  followers.  From 
the  association  of  eremites  the  ccsnobites  arose,  who, 
in  tarn,  form  the  transition  to  the  monastic  orders, 
which  became  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  the  East- 
em  Church  the  most  common  form  of  organized  ascet- 
icisni.  The  name  eremite  remained,  however,  in  use 
both  for  those  who,  in  opposition  to  monastic  associa- 
tion, preferred  the  eremitic  life,  and  for  a  number  of 
orders  or  branches  of  ordera  (ordera  of  eremites),  which 
cither  retained  some  customs  in  tbe  life  of  the  original 
eremites,  or  which  made  special  provisions  that  thtiir 
members  could  live  in  entire  isolation  from  each  other, 
meeting  only  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
Thos  the  proper  name  of  the  Augustinians  (q.  v.)  was 
the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  although  they  became, 
in  fact,  a  regular  order.  There  were  also  eremites  be- 
Umfpng  to  the  orders  of  Franciscans  (q.  v.),  Camaldo- 


lenses  (q.  v.),  Coslestines  (q.  v.),  Hieronymites  (q.  v.% 
and  Servites  (q.  v.).  Among  the  other  ordera  of  the 
eremites  were  the  Eremites  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (see 
John  the  Baptist,  Erbmctes  of),  and  the  Eremites 
of  St  Paul.— Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  iU,  601. 
See  Paul,  St.,  Erbmites  of.  (A.  J.  S.) 
Eres.    See  Cedar. 

Brihrt,  a  city  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxo- 
ny, with,  in  1864,  40,200  inhabitants.  In  741,  Erfurt 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  St.  Adalar  was  the 
last  as  well  as  the  first  bishop,  the  see  being  united 
with  that  of  Mentz.  In  1378  the  city  received  per- 
mission from  the  pope  residing  at  Avignon  (Clement 
VII)  to  establish  a  university,  and  the  permission  was 
in  1389  confirmed  by  the  Roman  pope  Urban  VI.  In 
1392  the  univeraity  was  opened,  being  tlie  fifth  uni- 
versity of  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  Luther  was  for  some  time  one  of  its  profcss- 
ora.  Subsequently  its  reputation  dwindled  down,  and 
it  was  abolished  in  1816.— Wetzer  u.  Welto,  Kircke»> 
Lexikon,  iii,  661.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Erhard,  Bishop.     See  Hildulf. 

E'ri  (Heb.  Eri%  *^*1$,  watchful),  the  fifth  son  of  ^a 
patfiareh  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi,  16;  Sept. 'Aii^fip,  Vnlg. 
JIert)y  and  progenitor  (Num.  xxvi,  16;  Sept.  'A^^i, 
Vulg.  Her)  of  the  Ebites  (q.  v.).     B.C.  1856. 

Eric  IX  (according  to  some  historians  VIII),  snr- 
named  the  Saint,  a  king  of  Sweden.  Ho  was  the  son 
of  Jed  ward,  a  "  good  and  rich  yeonun,"  as  he  is  called 
in  an  old  Swedish  chronicle,  and  of  Cecilia,  the  sister 
of  king  Eric  Arsal.  Having  become  king  of  Sweden, 
his  chief  endeavor  was  the  Christianization  of  Sweden. 
He  conquered  southern  Finland,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitiuits  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion.  He  also 
united  Norway  with  Sweden.  In  the  war  against  the 
Danish  prince  Magnus,  he  fell  in  a  battle  near  the 
town  of  Upsala,  May  18, 1160.-r-Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr, 
Gsnh-,  xvi,  243.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Erigcna.     See  Scorus  Erigeka. 

B'rita  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art.  hj'Eri\  '»'??»7, 

Sept.  [appar.  everywhere  in  this  name  reading  1  for 

I]  «i'Aac»,Vulg.-ffmfts,  A.V,  "the  Erites'O,  a  patro- 
nymic designation  (Num.  xxvi,  16)  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Gadite  Ebi  (q.  v.). 

ZSrijBatsy  (Sarois  or  Seroius),  a  learned  Armeni- 
an bishop,  bom  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, at  Eriza  or  Arzendjan,  a  city  of  Armenia.  In 
1286,  James  I,  patriarch  of  Sis,  called  him  to  his  court, 
and  made  him  his  secretary.  In  1291  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Arzendjan,  and,  a  short  time  after,  the 
king  of  the  Armenians  of  Cilicia  (Hayton  or  Hathoum 

II)  made  him  almoner  of  his  palace.  In  1306  he  was 
present  at  the  national  council  which  was  held  at  Sis, 
capital  of  Cilicia,  and  died  a  short  time  after.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  The  Hierarchy^  and  several  other 
works,  which  remain  in  MS.  —  Hoofer,  iVour.  Biogr. 
Gmer.  xvi,  268. 

Erlangen,  a  city  in  Bavaria,  with  a  population  of 
10,900  inhabitants,  mostly  Protestant.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  three  univenities  of  Bavaria,  with  a  Luther- 
an theological  faculty.  The  University  was  founded 
in  1742  by  the  margrave  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg- 
Baireuth  for  his  residence,  but  in  1743  transferred  to 
Erlangen.  The  University  has  in  modem  times  been 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Confessional  patty  in  the  Lutheran 
Churoh.     (A.  J.  S.) 

XSmesti,  JoHANN  August,  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,  was  bora  Aug.  4,  1707,  at  Tennstadt,  in  Thn- 
ringia.  He  oompleted  his  academical  studies  at  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipsic.  In  1742  he  became  professor  of 
ancient  literature  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1758  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology  there.  He 'held  the  two  last- 
named  professorships  together  till  1770,  when  he  gave 
up  the  former  to  hia  nephew,  August  Wilhelm.    H^ 
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died  Sept  11, 1781.  He  dUtlngriiished  himself  greatly 
by  his  philological  and  classical  publications,  and  also 
by  the  new  light  which  his  theory  of  interpretation 
threw  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  adopted  from 
Wetstein  the  grammatico-hUtoriccU  method  of  interpre- 
tation, and  gave  it  general  currency*  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  critical  and  philological  writings 
are  OpuMcula  pkilologico-crUica  (Amster.  1762,  8to)  : — 
Opuscula  oratoriaj  orcUioneBy  prolusiones  ei  elogia  (Leyd. 
1762  and  1767,  8vo): — Archaologia  liUeraria  (Leips. 
1768  and  1790, 8vo) : — Intiia  doctrina  solldioris  (Lclps. 
1736, 7th  ed.  1783, 8vo).  The  style  of  this  worlc  gave 
to  Emesti  the  name  of  the  Cicero  of  Germany.  His 
most  important  work  in  the  field  of  theologi'  is  his  In- 
ititutio  ifUerpretis  Novi  Tettamenti  (Leips.  1761, 8vo ;  5tfa 
ed.  1809).  This  work  first  clearly  set  forth  what  is 
called  the  grammatico-hisUnical  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  translated  by  Terrot,  and  published  in 
the  BibUcal  Cabinet  (Edinb.  1843,  2  vols.  IGmo) ;  there 
is  also  an  edition,  with  notes  and  appendix,  by  Moses 
Stuart  (Andover,  1827, 12mo).  Some  valuable  essays 
may  be  found  in  bis  Opusada  theologica  (1792,  8vo). 
He  rendered  great  service  to  thedlogical  literature  by 
the  publication  of  the  Neue  theologiscke  BibHothek  (1760- 
1779, 14  vols.).  His  Lectione$  AcademiooB  in  Eputolam 
ad  Hebneos  was  published  by  6.  J.  Dindorf  in  1815 
(Lipe.  8vo).  Emesti's  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  editions  of  Homer 
(Leips.  1759,  8vo),  of  Callimachus  (Leyd.  1761,  2  vols. 
8vo),  of  Polybius  (Leips.  1763-64,  3  vols.  8vo),  of  Xen- 
ophon,  Aristotle,  and  of  Cicero  (ib.  1776, 3d  ed.  7  vols.), 
of  Tacitus  (ib,  1772,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  also  of  Suetonius, 
Aristophanes,  etc.  His  Eulogy^  by  Augustus  William 
Emesti,  was  published  at  Leipaic  (1781,  8vo).  See 
Hagenbach,  German  nationalism^  transl.  by  Gage,  p. 
76 ;  Teller,  Ernesti^s  Verdiengte  um  Theoloffie  und  Re- 
Ugion  (Leips.  1783);  Van  Voorst,  Oroiio  de  J.  A.  Er- 
nestio  (Leyd.  1804);  Hoef er,  JVbur.  .fiic^.  Generale,  xvi, 
296 ;  Kahnu,  German  Protestantism^  p.  119. 

Brdgd  {'Eptoyrf),  a  place  '*  before  the  city"  (yrpb  rijc 
TToXcftfc)  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant,  ix,  10, 
4),  where  the  mountain  (Mt.  of  Olives)  split  asunder 
for  a  space  of  half  a  mile,  filling  the  king's  gardens 
with  the  detritus  of  the  avalanche :  an  account  which 
is  evidently  an  embellishment  of  the  prophetical  com- 
mentary (Zech.  xiv,  5)  upon  the  earthquake  (Amos  i, 
1)  on  the  occasion  of  Uzziah's  usurpation  of  the  sacer- 
dotal functions  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-21).  Schwarz  in- 
geniously explains  (Palest,  p.  263  note)  the  name  Erogk 
as  a  GrsBcized  transposition  for  Zechariah's  expression 
gorge  of  my  mmmttdns  C^*^"^"^**  9^-^^'oy't  Sept.  0a- 
payK  ^pi(»v, Vulg.  vailis  montimn  eoruos,  A. V.  ''valley 
of  the  mountain").  For  another  identification,  see 
En-rookl. 

Erpen,  Thomas  Van  (Latin  form  Erpenics),  a 
celebrated  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Gorkum,  Holland, 
September  7,  1584.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden, 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  J.  J.  Scaliger,  he  also  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  travelled  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  ever^'where  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  Ori- 
ental literature ;  and  in  1613  became  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Leyden.  A  second  Hebrew  chair 
in  the  university  was  founded  expressly  for  him  in 
1619.  "  Soon  after  thia  he  was  appointed  Oriental  in- 
terpreter to  the  government,  in  which  capacity  he  read 
and  wrote  replies  to  all  ofiicial  documents  coming  from 
the  East  Such  was  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his 
Arabic,  as  written  at  this  time,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  tempting  ofl^ers  of  honors 
and  distinction  came  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  he  was  never  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  his  native  country,  where,  in  the  midst  of  an 
eminent  career,  he  died  November  13, 1624.  Although 
the  present  standard  of  Oriental  knowledge  ixt  Europe 


is  much  in  advance  of  that  of  Erpen's  day,  there  ia  n« 
doubt  that  it  was  through  him  principally  diat  Eastern, 
especially  Arabic,  studies  have  become  what  they  are. 
With  hardly  any  better  material  than  a  few  awkward- 
ly printed  Arabic  alphabets,  he  contrived  to  write  his 
famous  grammar  (Grammatica  AraJbica,  qmnqut  Hbris 
meihodice  expUeata,  Leyden,  1618;  recent  edition  by 
Michaelis,  Qdtt.  1771),  which  for  200  years,  till  the 
time  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  enjoyed  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy ;  and  there  are  many  who  think  his  Rudi- 
menta  unsurpassed,  even  at  the  present  da}-,  as  a  work 
for  beginners.  Among  his  other  important  works  the 
best  known  is  his  Proverbiorum  Arabicontm  Cenivria 
Duat  (Leyden,  1614)'*  (Chambers,  s.  v.) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GenercUe,  xvi,  308 ;  Herzog,  Eeal-Encyklop.  zlz, 
487. 

Error.  *'  Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visi- 
ble certain  trath,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge, 
but  a  mistake  of  our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that 
which  is  true  (Locke,  Esiag  on  Human  Underst,  bk.  iv, 
ch.  xx).  '  The  trae,'  said  Bossuet,  after  Augustine, 
*is  that  which  is,  the  false  is  that  which  is  not.'  To 
err  is  to  fail  of  attaining  to  the  tme,  which  we  do  when 
we  think  that  to  be  which  is  not,  or  think  that  not  to 
be  which  is.  Error  is  not  in  things  themselves,  but  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  errs,  or  judges  not  according  to 
the  truth.  Our  faculties,  when  employed  within  their 
proper  sphere,  are  fitted  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of 
truth.  We  err  by  a  wrong  use  of  them.  The  causes 
of  error  are  partly  in  objects  of  knowledge  and  partly 
in  ourselves.  As  it  is  only  the  true  and  real  whicli 
exists,  it  is  only  the  trae  and  real  which  can  reveal  it- 
self. But  it  may  not  reveal  itself  fully,  and  man,  mis- 
taking a  part  for  the  whole,  or  partial  evidence  for 
complete  evidence,  falb  into  error.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  all  error  there  is  some  truth.  To  discover  the  rela- 
tion which  this  partial  truth  bears  on  the  whole  truth 
is  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  error.  The  causes  in 
ourselves  which  lead  to  error  arise  from  wrong  views 
of  our  faculties  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
operate.  Indolence,  precipitation,  passion,  custom,  au- 
thority, and  education  may  also  contribute  to  lead  us 
into  error  (Bacon,  Novum  Organum^  lib.  i ;  Malebranche, 
RecJiercke  de  la  Vhiti;  Descartes,  On  Method;  Locke, 
On  Human  Untlersiand,  bk.  vi,  c.  xx).'* — Fleming,  Fo- 
cabularg  of  Philotophg^  p.  166-167. 

ZSrskine,  Ebenezer,  an  eminent  and  pious  Scotch 
divine,  founder  of  the  "  Secession  Church."  He  was 
bom  in  the  prison  of  the  Bass  Rock,  June  22,  1680, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  became  a  licentiate  in 
divinity  in  1702.  In  1703  he  was  chosen  minister  of 
Portmoak,  in  the  shire  of  Kinross,  and  became  a  very 
popular  preacher.  He  accepted  a  charge  in  Stirling 
in  1731.  **Mr.  Erskine's  first  difference  with  his  col- 
leagues  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  his  support 
of  the  principles  of  *the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,' 
a  subject  of  great  contention  during  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  He  was  one  of  several  dergj^men 
who,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  were  *  rebuked 
and  admonished'  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  se- 
cession of  the  body,  headed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  queen  Anne's 
reign  restoring  lay  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and,  though  not  in  all  respects  technically  the 
same,  it  was  virtually  on  the  same  ground  as  the  late 
secession  of  *  The  Free  Church.'  The  presbytery  of 
Kinross,  led  by  Erskine's  brother  Ralph,  had  refused  to 
induct  a  presentee  forced  on  an  objecting  congregation 
by  the  law  of  patronage.  In  1732,  the  General  As- 
sembly enjoined  the  presbytery  to  receive  the  presen- 
tee. At  the  same  time  they  passed  an  act  of  Assem- 
bly regulating  inductions,  which,  as  it  tended  to  en- 
force  the  law  of  patronage,  was  offensive  to  Mr.  Er- 
skine, and  he  preached  against  it.    After  some  disease 
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sbni,  the  General  Aasembly  decided  that  he  shoold  be 
'rebuked  and  admonished/  confirming  a  deciBion  of 
the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts.  Against  this  decis- 
ion Mr.  £r»kine  entered  a  *  protest,*  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  several  of  his  brethren.  He  was  afterwards 
sospended  from  his  functions.  The  Assembly  subse- 
quently endeavored  to  smooth  the  way  for  his  restora- 
tion, but  he  declined  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  he 
and  his  friends,  including  his  brother  Ralph,  formally 
seceded  in  1736.  When  the  Secession  was  divided  into 
the  two  sects  of  Burghers  and  anti-Burghers,  Mr.  £r- 
{tkine  and  bis  brother  were  of  the  Burgher  party.  He 
died  on  the  2d  of  June,  1756.  The  Secession  Church, 
reunited  by  the  junction  of  the  Burghers  and  anti- 
Burghers  hi  1820,  remained  a  distinct  body  till  1847, 
when  a  union  being  effected  with  the  Relief  Synod  (a 
body  which  arose  from  Mr.  Gillespie's  secession  from 
the  EsUblished  Church  of  Scotland  in  1752),  the  ag- 
gregate body  assumed  the  name  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church*'  {^EngHih  Cydopadid),  Erskine  bore 
a  very  high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  His  writings  are 
collected  in  lie  tchole  Wbrkt  ofEbeneser  Erskine^  con- 
sisting of  sermons  and  discourses  on  the  roost  impor- 
tant and  interesting  subjects  (Lond.  1799, 3  vols.  8vo). 
See  Hetherington,  Church  of  Scotland,  ii,  297  sq.  See 
Secedebs;  Scotl.\vd, Church  of;  United  Prbs- 
BTTEBiAX  Church. 

Sraldne,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  June  2, 1721,  and  was  educated 
at  tbe  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh.    His  father  (author  of 
the  Inttihtles  of  the  Lawt  of  Scotland)  wished  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  law,  but  finally  yielded  to  his  son's  de- 
nre  that  he  should  9tudy  theology.    At  twenty  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  The  Lata  ofNaimt  Buffi4sienUy  propci^ 
gaieito  the  Heathen  World,  aiming  to  show  that  the  ig- 
norance and  unbelief  of  the  heathen  is  not  due  to  want 
of  evidence  (Rom.  i,  29).    In  1748  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Dunblane,  and  in  1744  he 
Wcjime  minister  of  Kirkintillock.     In  1748,  Mr.  Er- 
skine, and  other  evangelical  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  invited  Whitefield  into  their  pulpits. 
An  animated  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Er- 
skine triumphantly  defended  himself.  .  Such  a  course 
required  courage  at  a  time  when  the  character  and  doc- 
trines of  Whitefield,  as  well  as  his  open-air  preaching, 
woe  looked  upon  by  many  with  suspicion  or  dislike. 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Erskine  published  An  Etaay 
intended  to  promote  the  more  frequent  dUpenscUion  of  the 
Lor^ 8  Supper,     In  1753  he  was  translated  to  Culross, 
and  in  1758  to  New  Greyfriars*  church,  Edinburgh. 
Here  be  prepared  his  Theaiogkal  Dissertations  (Lond. 
1765, 12mo),  including  the  two  essays  above  mention- 
ed :  one  on  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  one  on  Saving  Faith, 
and  one  on  the  ApostoHc  Churches.     He  also  edited  a 
new  edition  of  Hervey*s  Theron  and  Aspasio,  with  a 
preface  against  John  Wesley,  written  with  some  bitter- 
ness, which  gave  rise  to  some  letters  between  Erskine 
and  Wesley,  in  which  the  latter  appears  to  decided  ad- 
vantage (Wesley,  Works,  N.  York  ed.  vi,  125  sq.,  744). 
In  1769  he  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  *" Shall  I  go  to  war  with  my  American  Intth- 
ren  f  **  to  expose  the  impolicy  of  such  a  contest.     On 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  republished  it  with  his 
name,  following  it  up  with  another,  entitled  Reflections 
on  the  JHse,  Progress,  ctndprohable  Consequences  of  the 
present  Contentions  wiA  the  Colonies,  in  which  he  urged 
the  duty  of  the  mother  country  resorting  to  concilia- 
tory measures.     In  1776  he  issued  a  third  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  The  EquUg  and  Wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
mast  in  the  Measures  that  have  occasioned  the  American 
BevoU  fried  by  the  sacred  Grades,     On  this  subject 
Erddne  was  one  of  the  few  clear-sighted  men  of  the 
time  in  Great  Britain.     When  nearly  sixty  he  studied 
Datdi  and  German  in  order  to  read  the  Continental 
divines ;  the  fhiit  of  these  studies  appeared  in  Sketches 
mad  Hints  of  Church  History  and  theological  Controcer- 
49,  translated  or  abridged  from  foreign  Writers  (Edin- 


bnigfa,  1790-97,  2  vols.  12mo).  He  died  January  19, 
1803.  After  his  death  appeijred  his  Discourses  (Edin- 
burgh, 1818,  2  vols.  12mo) — Jamieson,  ReKgious  Biog» 
raphy,  p.  189;  Jones, Cftm/ion  Biography,  p.  191 ;  Well* 
wood,  Ltfe  ojf  Erskine, 

Xfarskizie,  Ralph,  brother  of  Ebenezer,  was  bom 
at  Monilaws,  Northumberland,  1685,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1711  he  became 
minister  at  Dunfermline.  In  1784  he  joined  his  broth- 
er and  others  in  their  secession  from  the  Church.  See 
Secedbrs.  He  died  1752.  He  was  a  preacher  of  great 
popular  abilities,  devotional  and  zealous.  His  writ- 
ings are  collected  under  the  title  Sermons  and  other 
practical  Works,  consisting  of  above  150  sermons,  be- 
sides his  poetical  piece?,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  ac- 
count of  the  author's  life  and  writings  (Falkirk,  10 
vols.  8vo,  1794-96).~Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibiiographica, 
i,1063. 

Emblm.    See  Talmud. 

Exythiian  SibyL    See  Sibtl. 

Esa^ias  (Rec.  Text  'Haata^,  Lachm.  with  Codex  B 
'Hoatac;  Vulg.  Isaias,  Cod.  Amiat.  Esaias),  the  Gre- 
cized  form,  constantly  used  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  iii,  8 ; 
iv,  14 ;  viii,  17 ;  xii,  17 ;  xiii,  14 ;  xv,  7 ;  Mark  vii,  6 ; 
Luke  iii,  4;  iv,  17;  John  i,  28;  xii,  86,  89,  41;  Acts 
^11,28,80;  xxviii,25;  Rom.  ix,  27, 29 ;  x,16,20;  xv, 
12)  for  Isaiah  (q.  v.).     Comp.  Esat. 

E'sar-had'don  (Heb.  Esar'-Haddon',  •j'nn-iOX, 

perhaps  akin  with  Pers.  AUiro-dana,  gift  offlre;  Sept. 
'Aaopoav  [in  Ezra  'AaitpadSivv^  v.  r.  'Aeapaddp,  in 
Tob.  i,  21,  l^apxn^ovoQ;  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  1, 5,  'Aooa- 
paxodiaOi  ^^®  ^^  ^"^  successor  of  Sennacherib  (2 
Kings  xix,  87 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  88).  The  date  apparent- 
ly assig^icd  by  these  passages  is  B.C.  712,  but,  as  he 
seems  to  be  the  Asaradinus  (^Aoapidavo^)  of  Ptolemy *s 
Canon,  whose  reign  bears  date  from  B.  C.  680,  we  may 
either  suppose  that  the  death  of  Sennacherib  occurred 
some  years  after  his  defeat  before  Jerusalem,  or  that 
an  interregnum  occurred  before  the  accession  of  Esar- 
haddon.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that  he  was 
Sennacherib*s  eldest  son,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  of  Polyhtstor,  who  made  Sennacherib  place  a 
son,  Asordanes,  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  during  his 
own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i,  5).  The  con- 
trary, however,  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  which  show 
the  Babylonian  viceroy — caWed  Asordanes  by  Polyhis- 
tor,  but  Aparanadius  (Assaranadius  ?)  by  Ptolemy — to 
have  been  a  distinct  person  from  Esar-haddon,  who  is 
called  in  cuneiform  (q.  v.)  Asshur-akh-iddina  (Rawlin- 
son,  Herodotus,  i,  866  sq.).  Thus  nothing  is  really 
known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (B.C.  cir. 
680;  see  Col.  Rawlinson  in  the  Lond.  Atheweum,  Aug. 
22,  1865),  which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly  and 
without  difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
flight  of  hii  guilty  brothers  (2  Kings  xix,  37 ;  Isa.' 
xxxvii,  88).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded  from  this 
that  he  was  at  thfi  death  of  his  father  the  eldest  son, 
Assaranadius,  the  Babylonian  viceroy,  having  died 
previously.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar- 
haddon's  reign,  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but 
f^om  his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summary  (see  them  translated  by  H.  F.  Talbot, 
in  the  Jour,  of  Sac.  LU.  April,  1859,  p.  68-79).  That 
he  reigned  thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  cannot  have  reigned  a 
shorter  time  in  Assyria.  He  may,  however,  have 
reigned  longer,  for  it  is  not  improlMtble  that  after  a 
while  he  felt  sufficiently  secure  of  the  affections  of  the 
Babylonians  to  re-establish  the  old  system  of  vice- 
regid  government  in  their  country.  Saosduchinus 
may  have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of  Babylon  by  his  an* 
thority  in  B.C.  667,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  to 
Nineveh,  and  continued  to  reign  there  for  some  tinU) 
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iDOger.  His  many  expeditions  and  his  great  works 
seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even  to  requiref  a  reign  of  some 
considerable  duration.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  died  about  B.C.  660,  after  occupying  the  throne  for 
twenty  3'ears.  He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalus  II,  the  prince 
fur  whom  he  had  built  a  palace  in  his  own  lifetime. 
No  farther  mention  is  made  of  this  monarch  in  Scrip- 
ture but  that  he  settled  certain  colonists  in  Samaria 
(Ezra  iv,  2).     See  Asnappbr. 

Esar-haddon  appears  b}'  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  carried  his  arms 
over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Towards  the  east 
he  engaged  in  wars  with  Median  tribes  "of  which  his 
fathers  had  never  heard  the  name  ;'*  towards  the  west 
he  extended  his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Q'prus ; 
towards  the  south  he  claimed  authority  over  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  former  Assyr- 
ian kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the  sons  of 
Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national  party,  in- 
troduced the  new  policy  of  substituting  for  the  former 
^vemment  by  viceroys  a  direct  dependence  upon  the 
Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not  reduce  Babylonia  to  a 
province,  or  attempt  its  actual  absorption  into  the  em- 
pire, but  united  it  to  his  kingdom  in  the  way  that 
Hungary  waf>,  until  1848,  united  to  Austria,  by  hold- 
ing  both  crowns  himself,  and  residing  now  at  one  and 
now  at  the  other  capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian 
monarch  whom  we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at 
Babylon,  where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from 
which  have  been  recently  recovered  bearing  his  name. 
His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  B.C. 
680  Co  B.  C.  667,  and  it  was  undoubtiedly  within  this 
space  of  time  that  Manaitsch,  king  of  Judah,  having 
been  seized  by  his  captains  ut  Jerusalem  on  a  charge 
of  rebellion,  was  brought  before  the  Ass3'^rian  monarch 
at  BabyUm  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11),  and  detained  for  a 
time  as  prisoner  there.  This  must  therefore  have 
been  Esar-hnddon,  who,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or 
excusing  his  guilt,  eventually  restored  him  to  his 
throne  (comp.  ver.  13),  thus  giving  a  proof  of  clemency 
not  verv  usual  in  an  Oriental  monarch.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  simUar  spirit  that  Esar-haddon,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions,  gave  a  territory  upon  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  submit- 
ted to  his  authority  and  became  a  refugee  at  his  court. 
As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  particular* 
ly  distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at  Babylon ,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  he  built  at  least  three 
others  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  cither  for 
himself  or  his  son,  while  in  a  single  inscription  he 
mentions  the  erection  by  his  hands  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty  temples  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  H is  works 
appear  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  magnificence.  He 
describes  his  temples  as  *' shining  with  silver  and 
gold,**  and  boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  **a 
building  such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  before 
him  had  never  made."  The  south-west  palace  at  Nim- 
rud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his  constructions.  This 
building,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  I^yard,  is  re- 
markable for  the  peculiarity  of  its  plnn  as  well  as 
for  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed.  It  corre- 
sponds in  its  general  design  almost  exactly  with  the 
palace  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  vii,  1-12),  but  is  of  larger 
dimensions,  the  great  hall  being  220  feet  long  by  100 
broad  (Layard's  Kin.  and  Bab,  p.  658,  Harpers*  edit.), 
and  the  porch  or  antechamlter  160  feet  by  60.  It  had 
the  usual  adornment  of  winged  bulls,  colossal  sphinxes, 
and  sculptured  slabs,  hut  has  furnished  less  to  our  col- 
lections than  many  inferior  buildings,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  hnd  originally  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  by  which  the  stones  and  alabaster  were  split  and 
calcined.  Thu  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Phcenician  and  Greek  artists 


too<  part  in  the  ornamentation. — Smitli.     See  Bridge^ 
Hiti.  ofEtarhaddun  (Lond.  1881).     Comp.  Assybia. 

Csan  (Heb.  Esav^,  ^b7,  hairy  [see  Gen.  xxv,  25 ; 
his  surname  Edom  was  given  him  from  the  red  pot- 
tage. Gen.  xxv,  80] ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Htrav),  the  eldest 
son  of  '^  Isaac,  Abraham's  son"  (Gen.  xxv,  19)  by  Re- 
bekah,  ^'the  daughter  of  Bethnel  the  Syrian,  of  Padan* 
arara,  the  sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian."  The  marriage 
remaining  for  some  time  (abont  19  years ;  comp.  xxv, 
20, 26)  unproductive,  Isaac  entreated  Jehovah,  and  R<>- 
bekah  became  pregnant.  Led  by  peculiar  feelings 
"  to  inquire  of  Jehovah,"  she  was  informed  that  she 
should  give  birth  to  twins,  whose  fate  would  be  as  di- 
verse as  their  character,  and,  what  in  those  days  was 
stranger  still,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger. 
On  occasion  of  her  delivery,  the  child  that  was  bom 
first  was  "red,  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment;  and 
they  called  his  name  Esau."  Immediately  afterwards 
Jacob  was  bom.  B.C.  2004.  This  was  not  the  only 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth  of 
the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin  brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv,  22).  Esau  was  the  first- 
bom  ;  but,  as  he  was  issuing  into  life,  Jacob's  hand 
grasped  his  heel.  The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers, 
and  the  increasing  strife  of  two  great  nations,  were 
thus  foreshadowed  (xxv,  23, 26).  From  the  special  at- 
tention drawn  to  his  hairy  appearance,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  name  Esau  C^b?),  or  Esav,  was  intended 

to  give  expression  to  that  quality.  So  have  many 
learned  men  in  recent  as  well  as  former  times  held, 
though  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Arabic  for  the 
etymological  explanation ;  a  word  very  similar  in  Ara- 
bic, signifying  hairy.  The  older  Hebrew  commenta- 
tors, however,  derived  it  from  the  verb  HtT?,  osaA',  to 
fnaktf  and  explained  the  word  as  signif^-ing  '*made,*' 
'* complete,"  "full-grown" — viewing  the  hair  as  an 
indication  of  premature  manly  vigor.  But  the  Jews 
of  the  present  da}'  seem  more  disposed  to  fall  in  with 
the  other  derivation  (for  example,  Raphall  in  loco). 
The  unusual  covering  of  hair,  which  not  only  distin- 
guished Esau  as  a  child,  but  kept  pace  with  his  growth, 
and  in  mature  Ufe  gave  his  skin  a  kind  of  goat-like  ap- 
pearance (Gen.  xxvii,  16),  was  undoubtedly  meant  to 
be  indicative  of  the  man ;  it  was  a  natural  sign,  coeval 
with  his  very  birth,  by  which  his  parents  might  descry 
the  future  man — as  one  in  whom  the  animal  should 
greatiy  preponderate  over  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities  of  nature — a  character  of  rough,  self-willed, 
and  untamed  energy.  From  the  word  designating  his 
hairy  aspect,  tear  ("i^b),  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
mountain-range  which  became  the  possession  of  his 
descendants  was  called  Mount  Seir^  though  it  is  also 
])ossible  that  the  rough,  wooded  appearance  of  the 
mountain  itself  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the 
name.     See  Seir. 

In  process  of  time  the  different  natural  endowments 
of  the  two  boys  began  to  display  their  effects  in  dis- 
similar aptitudes  and  pursuits.  While  Jacob  was  led 
by  his  less  robust  make  and  quiet  difpositinn  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  shepherd's  life,  and  pass  his  days  in  and 
around  his  tent,  Esau  was  impelled,  by  the  ardor  and 
lofty  spirit  which  agitated  his  bosom,  to  seek  in  the 
toils,  adventures,  and  perils  of  the  chase  his  occufdi- 
tion  and  sustenance ;  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
natures  like  his,  he  gained  high  repute  by  his  skill  and 
daring,  which  allied  him  to  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
Canaanites  (xxv,  27).  He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough 
Bedawy,  a  "son  of  the  desert"  (fo  we  may  translate 
nnr  IS'^fit,  man  of  the  fieid),  who  delighted  to  roam 
free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled  life.  His  old  fa^ 
ther.  by  a  caprice  of  affection  not  unconmon,  loved  hb 
wilful,  vagrant  boy ;  and  his  keen  relish  for  savory 
food  being  gratified  by  Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him 
all  the  better  for  his  skill  in  hunting  (xxv,  28).     A 
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honter'fl  lift  is  of  necessity  one  of  nncertslnty  as  well 
&s  luurdship ;  days  pass  in  which  the  greatest  Tigilance 
and  the  most  strenuoos  exertions  may  fail  even  to  find,  | 
mneh  less  capture  game  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
il,  899).     The  hunting  tribes  of  North  America  often 
find  themselves,  after  serera  and  long-continued  labor 
and  watching,  unprovided  with  fbod,  and  necessitated 
to  a  length  of  abstinence  which  would  be  fiital  to  per- 
sons bred  in  towns  or  living  by  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  the  field.     Esan  had  on  one  occasion  experienced 
such  a  disappointment,  and,  wearied  with  his  unpro- 
ductive elforts,  exhausted  for  want  of  sustenance,  and 
despairing  of  capturing  any_prey,  he  was  fain  to  turn 
his  steps  to  his  father's  house  for  succor  in  his  ex- 
tremity.    On  reaching  home  he  found  his  brother  en- 
joying a  carefully  prepared  (Ush  of  pottage :  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  which,  he  besought  Jacob  to  allow  him 
to  share  in  the  meal.     His  brother  saw  the  exigency 
in  ^riiich  Elsan  was,  and  determined  not  to  let  it  pass 
unimpTDved.     Accordingly,  he  put  a  price  on  the  re- 
quired food.     Esan  was  the  elder,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, immunities  and  privUeges  which  were  of  high 
value.     The  surrender  of  these  to  himself  Jacob  made 
the  condition  of  his  complying  with  Esau's  petition. 
Urged  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  alarmed  even  by  tlie 
faar  of  starvation,  Eaau  sold  his  birthright  to  his  youn- 
ger bother,  confirming  the  contract  by  the  sanction  of 
an  oath.    Jacob,  havmg  thus  got  his  price,  supplied  the 
fiimlshin^  Esan  with  needful  refreshments.      Jacob 
took  advantage  of  his  brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of 
that  which  was  dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patri- 
arch.    The  birthright  not  only  gave  him  the  head- 
ship  of  the  tribe,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
possession  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but 
it  carried  with  it  the  coffenani  bUtsing  (Gen.  xxvil, 
iS,fB,X;  Heb.  xii,  16, 17).     Yet,  though  Esau,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despised  his  birth- 
right by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (Gen.  xxv,  84), 
he  afterwards  attempted  to  secure  that  which  be  had 
deliberately  sold  (Gen.  xxvii,  4,  84,  88 ;  Heb.  xii,  17). 
It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public,  for  it 
resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau.     He  said 
to  Jacob,  *  *  Feed  me  with  that  same  red  (D^xn) ;  there- 
fore was  his  name  called  Edom''  (Di*Ti<;  Gen.  xxv,  30). 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  this  name  is  seldom 
applied  to  Esau  himself,  though  almost  universally 
given  to  the  country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity. 
See  Edom.    The  name  '*  Children  of  Esau' '  is  in  a  few 
cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Dent,  ii,  4;  Jer.  xliz, 
8 ;  Obad.  18),  but  it  is  nther  a  poetical  expression. 

Arrived  now  at  forty  years  of  age,  Esau  married 
two  wives  in  close  succession.     B.C.  ctr.  1968.     Some 
unhappy  feelings  appear  to  have  previously  exist- 
ed in  the  family;  for  while  Esau  was  a  fisvorite  with 
his  ikther,  in  consequence,  it  appears,  of  the  presents 
of  venison  which  the  youth  gave  him,  Jacob  was  re- 
garded with  special  affection  by  the  mother.     These 
pntialitica,  and  their  natural  consequences  in  unamia- 
Ue  feelings,  were  increased  and  exaggerated  by  Esau's 
mairiage.      His  wives  were  both  Canaanites,  and,  on 
account  of  their  origin,  were  unacceptable  to  Isaac  and 
Bebekah.     The  latter  was  especially  grieved.    ^  I  am 
weaiy,"  she  said  (Gen.  xxvii,  46),  *'  of  my  life,  because 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth."     Esau  thas  became  alien- 
ated from  the  parental  home.     Even  his  father's  pref- 
erence for  him  may  have  been  injuriously  afitectod. 
The  way  was  in  some  measure  smoothed  for  the  trans- 
ference of  the  coveted  birthright  to  the  younger  sen.— 
SJtto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  r. 

There  ia  much  apparent  confusion  in  the  accountn 
of  Esau's  wives  and  their  relatives  and  posterity,  as 
given  in  Gen.  xxvi,  84;  xxviii,  9;  xxxvi,  2-6,  10- 
80,  40-43;  1  Chron.  i,  8^-42,  61-64,  which  msy  be  ad- 
justed by  the  following  combination:  (1.)  His  first 
wifi»  was  Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittlto  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  2),  or  an  alxiriginal  Ganaanite.    See  Hittite. 


In  Gen.  xxvi,  84,  she  is  incorrectly  called  Bashemath, 
apparently  by  confusion  with  the  name  of  his  third 
wife,  although  her  parentage  is  correctly  given.  Her 
only  child  was  Eliphas,  who  was  therefore  Esau's  first* 
bom  (Gen.  xxxvi,  10, 16 ;  1  Chron.  i,  86).  (2.)  Esau  a 
second  wife  was  Aholibamah,  the  daughter  of  Anah, 
as  all  the  accounts  agree  except  that  in  Gen.  xxvi, 
84,  where,  by  some  error  or  variation  of  names,  she  is 
called  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite.  This 
Anah,  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  2, 14,  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon,  but  from  ver.  20,  24,  26,  and  1  Chron.  i,  88,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  the  son  of  Zibeon,  his  brother 
being  Ajah,  and  his  only  children  a  son  Dishon  and 
this  daughter  Aholibamah.  We  may  also  remark  that 
this  Anah  and  this  Dishon  had  each  an  uncle  of  the 
same  name  respectively  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  21),  and  the 
name  Aholibamah  belonged  subsequently  to  a  chief- 
tain of  an  Edomitish  tribe  (ver.  41).  Zibeon  was  a 
son  of  Seir,  the  original  settler  of  the  mountain  which 
went  by  his  name.  His  descendants  were  properly 
called  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  29),  but  in  ver.  20  he 
is  called  a  Hivite,  a  term  frequently  interchangeable 
for  heathenish  tribes,  as  Hittite,  in  chap,  xxvi,  84,  is 
twice  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  connection  of 
Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Idumssa  will  ex- 
plain his  subsequent  removal  to  that  region,  and  the 
eventual  supremacy  of  his  descendants  there.  His 
children  by  Aholibsmah  were  Jeush,  Jaalam,  and  Ko- 
rah.  (8.)  Esau's  third  wife,  taken,  not  like  the  for- 
mer, tfom  foreign  families,  but  from  kindred  stock, 
was  Bashemath  (otherwise  called  Mahalath),  sister  of 
Nebajoth  and  daughter  of  Ishmael,  who  bore  him 
Reuel  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8, 4 ;  xxviii,  9).  This  elucidaUon 
substantially  agrees  with  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Tur- 
ner (Companion  to  Gene§ii,  p.  c23),  after  Hengstenberg. 
— These  sons  of  Esau  rose  to  the  importance  of  sheiks 
("dukes")  in  their  respective  femilies  (those  by  Aho- 
libamah being  especially  so  styled,  Gen.  xxxvi,  18); 
and  this  was  naturally  more  emphatically  the  case 
with  his  grandsons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  16,  16,  where  the 
name  Korah  is  an  interpolation,  and  Amalek  is  reck- 
oned along  with  the  legitimate  children  of  Eliphaa ; 
comp.  the  parallel  account  in  1  Chron.  i,  86,  where  the 
name  Tlmna  is  in  like  manner  interpolated),  who  were 
probably  cotemporaneous  with  the  native  sheiks  men- 
tioned in  ver.  29,  80,  or  but  little  later — ^the  gradual 
superiority  of  the  Esauites  over  the  Horites  appearing 
from  the  fact  that  the  hein  of  the  latter  (ver.  22-28) 
are  not  named  with  this  distinction  (comp.  ver.  20,  21). 
This  double  line  of  chieftains  of  the  respective  tribos 
appears  to  have  continued  for  a  long  time ;  for  in  the 
subsequent  list  of  native  kings  (ver.  81-39)  and  heads 
of  the  Edomitish  part  of  the  inhabitants  (ver.  40,  48), 
coming  down  in  parallel  lines  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Exode  (but  from  what  point  dated  is  uncertain),  each 
appeara  to  have  regularly  succeeded  his  predecessor, 
not  by  hereditary  right  indeed,  but  by  that  species  of 
common  consent,  founded  upon  acknowledged  pre-emi- 
nence, which  is  to  this  day  recognised  in  the  election 
of  Arab  emira.     See  Edomitb. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  between 
the  brothera  has  at  length  arrived.  Isaac  is  **■  sick  unto 
death.'*  His  appetite,  as  well  as  his  health,  having 
failed,  is  only  to  be  gratified  by  provocatives.  He  de- 
sires some  savory  venison,  and  gives  the  requisite  in- 
structions to  Esan,  who  accordingly  proceeds  in  quect 
of  it.  On  this  Rebekah  begins  to  feel  that  the  critical 
time  has  come.  If  the  hated  Hittites  are  not  to  enter 
with  her  less  favored  son  into  possession  of  the  femily 
property,  the  sale  of  the  birthright  (the  original  idea 
of  which  she  may  have  suggested  to  the  "  plain  man," 
her  son  Jacob)  must  now  in  some  way  he  confirmed 
and  consummated.  One  essential  particular  remained 
— the  fiither's  blessing.  If  this  should  be  given  to 
Esau,  all  hope  was  gone;  for  this,  like  our  modem 
wills,  would  hand  the  inheritance  and  the  accompany- 
ing headship  of  the  tribe  to  Esau  and  his  wiTes. 
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isftac,  however,  had  lost  hia  sight — indeed,  all  his 
senses  were  dull  and  feeble.  It  was  therefore  not 
very  difficult  to  pass  off  Jacob  upon  him  as  Esau. 
Rebekah  takes  her  measures,  and,  notwithstanding 
Jacob's  fears,  succeeds.  Isaac,  indeed,  is  not  without 
suspicion,  but  a  falsehood  comes  to  aid  Jacob  in  his 
otherwise  discreditable  personation  of  Esau.  The 
blessing  is  pronounced,  and  thus  the  coveted  property 
and  ascendency  are  secured.  The  affectionate  en- 
dearments which  pass  between  the  deceiver  and  the 
abused  old  blind  father  stand  in  painful  contrast  with 
the  base  trickery  by  which  the  mother  and  the  son  ac- 
complished their  end.  This  episode  in  the  history  of 
Esau  and  Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former, 
as  it  fully  brings  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and 
divisions  which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern  society. 
Esau,  however,  returns  from  the  field,  approaches  his 
decrepid  and  sightless  fiather,  declaring  who  he  is. 
'*And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said, 
Who  ?  where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and  brought 
it  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  earnest,  and 
have  blessed  him  ?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed."  On 
this  Esau  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a  blessing 
for  himself — **  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  fether." 
Urging  this  entreaty  again  and  again,  even  with  tears, 
Isaac  at  length  said  to  him,  ''Behold,  thy  dwelling 
sliall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  tiie  dew  of 
heaven  from  aljove ;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live, 
and  shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass 
when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou  shalt 
break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck"  (Gen.  xxvii). 
Thus,  deprived  forever  of  his  birthright,  in  virtue  of 
the  irrevocable  blessing,  Esau  but  too  naturally  con- 
ceived and  entertained  a  hatred  of  Jacob,  and  he  vowed 
vengeance.  But,  fearing  hb  aged  father's  patriarchal 
authority,  he  secretly  congratulated  himself:  ''The 
days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will 
I  slay  my  brother  Jacob"  (Gen.  xxvii).  Thus  he  im- 
agined that  by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all 
that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  artifice.  But  be 
knew  not  a  mother's  watchful  care.  Not  a  sinister 
glance  of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  Rebekah.  Words  to  the  above  effect  which 
Esau  let  drop  were  repeated  to  his  mother,  who  there- 
upon felt  tliat  the  life  of  her  darling  son,  whose  gentle 
nature  and  domestic  habits  had  won  her  heart's  affec- 
tions, was  now  in  imminent  peril ;  and  she  prevailed 
on  her  younger  son  to  flee  to  his  uncle  Laban,  who 
lived  in  Haran,  there  to  remain  until  time,  with  its 
usual  effect,  should  have  mitigated  Esau's  wrath.  B.C. 
1927.  The  sins  of  lx>th  mother  and  child  were  visited 
upon  them  by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all 
the  attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  chas»6- 
teristic  piece  of  domestic  policy,  Bebekah  ivooeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and  ob- 
taining his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure — "  And  Re- 
t>ekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of 
the  daughters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?"  Her  object 
was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was  renewed  to 
Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  commands  to  go  to 
Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii,  46 ;  xxviii,  1-5.) 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  fether  had  commanded 
Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  his  kinsman 
Laban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a  new  alli- 
ance he  could  propitiate  his  parents.  He  accordingly 
married  lus  cousin  liahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael 
(xxviii,  8, 9).  This  marriage  appears  to  have  brought 
liim  into  connection  with  the  Ishmaelitish  trilMS  be- 
yond the  valley  of  Arabah.  He  soon  afterwards  es- 
tablished himself  in  Mount  Seir ;  still  retaining,  how- 
ever, some  interest  in  his  father's  property  in  South- 
em  Palestine.  It  is  probable  that  his  own  habits,  and 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  his  wives  and  rising  family, 
continued  to  excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his 
parents ;  and  that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more 


prudent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.     He 
was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from 
Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich  and  power- 
ful that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's  early  offencea 
seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  effaced.    Jacob, 
however,  feared  lest  his  elder  brother  might  intercept 
him  on  his  way,  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries. 
He  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Esau,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  disarm  his  wrath.     Esau  appears  to  have 
announced  in  reply  that  he  would  proceed  to  meet  his 
returning  brother.     When,  therefore,  Jacob  was  in- 
formed that  Esau  was  on  his  way  for  this  purpose  with 
a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  he  was  greatly  distressed, 
in  fear  of  that  hostility  which  his  conscience  told  him 
he  had  done  something  to  deserve.    What,  then,  must 
have  been  his  surprise  when  he  saw  Esau  running  with 
extended  arms  to  greet  and  embrace  him  ?  and  Esau 
"fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wepL** 
Jacob  had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hoping  thus  to 
conciliate  his  favor;   but,  with  the  generous  ardor 
which  characterizes,  and  somewhat  of  the  disinterest^ 
edness  which  adorns,  natures  like  his,  Esau  at  first 
courteously  refused  the  gift:  "I  have  enough,  my 
brother;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself*'  (Gen. 
xxxiii).     But  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the 
mind  of  Jacob,  and  betrayed  him  into  something  of  hia 
old  duplicity ;  for,  while  he  promises  to  go  to  Seir,  ha 
carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort,  and  immediate- 
ly after  his  departure  turns  westward  across  the  Jor- 
dan (Gen.  xxxii,  7,  8,  11 ;  xxxiii,  4,  12, 17).     B.C. 
1907.     The  whole  of  this  rencounter  serves  to  show 
that,  if  Jacob  had  acquired  riches,  Esau  had  gained 
power  and  influence  as  well  as  property;  and  the 
homage  which  is  paid  to  him  indirectly  and  by  impli- 
cation on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and  directly,  and  in  the 
most  marked  and  respectfbl  manner,  by  the  females 
and  children  of  Jacob's  family,  leads  to  the  soppoet 
tion  that  he  had  made  himself  supreme  in  the  aar- 
rounding  country  of  Idumasa.     See  Edom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met  until 
the  death  of  their  father,  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even  gen- 
erously towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  interview. 
They  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  B.  C.  188S.  (See  Rost,  Pittas  Esavi  inpa^ 
rentes^  Bautzen,  1788.)  Then  "Esau  took  all  his  cat- 
tie,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in  the 
land  of  Canaan'* — such,  doubtless,  as  his  father,  with 
Jacob's  consent,  had  assigned  to  him — "  and  went  into 
the  eonntry  fh>m  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob"  (xzxv, 
29 ;  zxxvi,  6).  He  now  saw  clearly  that  the  cove- 
nant blessing  was  Jacob's,  that  God  had  inalienably 
allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Jacob's  posterity,  and 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  strive  against  the  divine  will. 
He  knew  also  that  as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob, 
Mount  Seir  was  given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii,  S9 ; 
xxxii,  8;  and  Deut.  ii,  5),  and  he  was  therefore  de- 
sirous, with  his  increased  wealth  and  power,  to  enter 
into  full  possession  of  his  countrj',  and  drive  out  its  old 
inhabitants  (Deut.  ii,  12).  Another  circumstance  may 
have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He  "lived 
by  his  sword"  (Gen.  xxvii,  40),  and  he  felt  that  the 
rocky  fiutnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a  safer  and  mora 
suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their  habits  provoked  tho 
hostilities  of  neighboring  tribes  than  the  open  plains 
of  Southern  Palestine.  Esau  is  once  more  presented 
to  us  (Gen.  xxxvi)  in  a  genealogical  table,  in  which 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  descendants  is  referred  to 
"  Esau,  the  &ther  of  tho  Edomites"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  i3>. 
The  country  to  which  Esau,  with  his  immense  family 
and  flocks,  retired,  was  the  tract  of  Mount  Seir,  troxa 
which  they  gradually  dispossessed  the  thinly  scattered 
population  that  preceded  them  in  its  occupancy,  and 
which  they  continued  to  hold  for  many  geceraUona. 
It  was  a  region  entirely  suited  to  the  nomadic  and  rov- 
ing character  of  the  noe.    But  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
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txmahip  between  Ihem  and  the  §eed  of  Ifriel,  the  re- 
mote deecendanta  of  Esau  proved  leas  pliant  or  gener- 
wa  than  their  progenitor;  for  ttom  the  time  that 
Ifrael  left  the  luid  of  l^STV^  when  the  two  families 
again  came  into  contact,  the  posterity  of  Esau  seemed 
to  remember  only  the  old  qoarrel  between  the  respect- 
ive heads  of  the  races,  and  to  foi^t  the  brotherly 
reconciliation.     A  spirit  of  keenest  rivalry  and  spite 
characterized  their  procedun  towards  Israel ;  through 
many  a  bloody  conflict  they  strove  to  rogain  the  as- 
cendency which  the  decree  of  heaven  had  destined  in 
the  other  direction ;  and  in  the  times  of  Israel's  back- 
aliding  and  weakness  they  showed  themselves  ever 
ready,  aceardtng  to  the  prophetic  word  of  Isaac,  **  to 
break  his  yoke  from  off  their  neck,*'  and  to  drive  the 
evil  to  the  uttermost.    But  it  was  a  fruitless  struggle ; 
the  purpoee  of  Heaven  stood  fast;  the  dominion  re- 
maioed  with  the  house  of  Jacob ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  Maccmbsan  wars  the  children  of  Esau  finally  lost 
their  independent  existence,  and  became  substantially 
merged  in  the  house  of  Israel.    The  decree  of  Heaven, 
as  we  hnve  said,  had  so  fixed  it ;  but  that  decree  did 
not  realize  itself  arbitrarily ;  the  proferonce  for  Israel 
and  his  seed  was  no  senseless  favoritism;  fh>m  the 
linrt  the  qualities  wero  thero  which  inevitably  carried 
along  with  them  the  superiority  in  might  and  bless- 
ing; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Esau's  camalism, 
sensoality,  godlessness,  the  destiny  of  his  race  was  al« 
ready  indicated.     See  InuxiBA. 

If  the  historical  outline  now  given  b  supported  by 
tiie  scriptural  narrative,  the  character  of  Esau  has  not 
ordinarily  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  theologians. 
The  injurious  impression  against  him  may  be  traced 
hack  to  a  very  ancient  period.     The  Targom  of  Jona- 
than (at  Gen.  xxv,  94)  sanctioned  and  spread,  if  it  did 
not  originate,  the  misjudgment  by  unwarrantable  ad- 
ffitlons  to  the  account  given  in  Grenesis.     The  reason, 
it  states,  why  Esau  did  not  at  once  slay  his  brother 
ivaa  lest,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
another  man-child  roii^ht  be  boni,  and  thus  he  should 
still  be  deprived  of  his  inheritance ;  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  wait  till  the  death  of  Isaac,  when  the  murder 
of  Jacob  would  leave  him  in  safe  and  undisputed  pos- 
sesaon.    Representations  mad&in  the  Talmud  are  of 
a  similar  tendency  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb,  p.  207;  Wet- 
•tein,  N.  T.  ii,  437 ;  comp.  Philo,  0pp.  i,  561 ;  ii,  441, 
(75).    The  Arabians  likewise  commemorate  him  (Het- 
tinger, Hid.  Orient,  p.  53  sq.)/    Cedrenias  gives  {Higt. 
EeeL  p.  34)  the  story  of  his  having  been  killed  by  an 
arrow  discharged  by  Jacob.  The  fathers  of  the  Church, 
particulariy  Augustine,  regard  £^u  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  damned,  while  they  admire  Jacob  as  that  of 
the  elect  (see  Stempel,  De  $ajhde  Eeavi^  Jena,  1678),  bas- 
ing these  views  upon  an  erroneous'  interpretation  of 
snch  passages  as  Bom.  xii,  16;  ix,  13.     (Shuckford's 
CtmmKtiong^  ii,  174 ;  Clarke's  Comment,  on  Gen.  xxvii, 
xxv;  Kitto*8  Dodlg  Ilkutr.  in  loc.;  Niemeyer,  Char" 
ait.  n,  153  sq. ;  Baumgarten,  AUg.  iVeiOiai.  ii,  50  sq. ; 
Bftoer,  ffebr.  Geseh.  i,  147 ;  Hochheimer,  Im  Orient. 
VMl.  No.  35 ;  Sherlock,  Worhe,  v ;  Dupin,  Aouv.  Bibl. 
ir;  lE.T9n%,  Script.  Bhog,  i;  Roberts,  8emvm»^  p.  184; 
Pockle,  5^roioiM,  i,  96;  Simeon,  Worke,  i,  211 ;  Alcock, 
-^poiog^for  Eatm,  Plymouth,  1791 ;  Townsend,  Sermone 
[ISid],  p.  253 ;  Goodwin,  Parish  Sermons,  ii,  1.)    See 
Jaoob. 

E'SAU  CH<roi;,  Vulg.  Set),  given  (1  Esd.  v,  29)  as 
tbe  name  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  &mUies  of  "  Temple 
servants*'  or  Nethinim  that  returned  from  the  captiv- 
ity ;  in  place  of  the  Ziha  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  Ii,  43). 

S'say  CRoaioQ,  Vulg.  /soto,  Ttcdas),  the  form  in 
which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (q.  v.)  con- 
^antiy  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus. 
zlviit,  20,  22 ;  2  Esd.  ii,  18).     See  Esaias. 

Bacbatology  (a  discussion  of  the  kut  Mnge,  Ic 
XlBov),  a  branch  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  doc- 


trines concerning  death,  the  condition  of  man  after 
death,  the  end  of  this  world  period,  resurrection,  final 
judgment,  and  the  final  destiny  of  the  good  and  the 
wicked.    We  treat  it  here, 

I.  In  its  Biblical  atpects^  especially  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  concerning  the  end  of  the  world, 
denoted  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  "last  days,"  which 
is  applied  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  consummation  of  the  Jew- 
ish economy  by  the  introduction  of  the  Messianic  (Isa. 
ii,  2 ;  Mic  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Acts  iii,  1 ;  Heb.  i,  2),  and  in 
the  N.  T.  is  extended  to  the  still  expected  develop- 
ments of  the  divine  purposes  respecting  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  iii,  1 ;  2  Pet.  ui,  8).     See  Last  Day. 

1.  The  ifaoeabeBon  Age. — In  the  O.-T.  prophets  the 
return  from  Babylon  is  often  made  a  type  of  the  in- 
coming of  the  more  glorious  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  is  the  flret,  more  obvious,  and  most  literal 
eschatological  symbol,  and  much  of  the  language  (es» 
pecially  of  Isaiah)  bearing  upon  it  has  therefore  a 
double  sense  (q.  v.)  or  twofold  application.     See  Rb8« 

TORATION  (op  THE  JSWS). 

2.  The  ChUiaetic  Period.—ThiB  is  the  Christian,  as 
the  preceding  was  the  Jewish  view  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  existing  divine  economy,  »o/ar  at  relates  to 
the  administration  of  this  world.     It  vrill  be  treated  on* 

der  MlLLBMNIUM. 

8.  The  fnal  Denouement  of  all  terrettrial  Affairs. — 
This  whole  branch  of  the  subject  is  particularly  exhib* 
ited  in  our  Lord's  discourse  to  his  disciples  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Matt,  xxiv,  xxv),  in  which  the  two 
scenes  of  the  retribution  impending  over  Jerusalem, 
and  the  final  judgment,  are  intimately  associated  to- 
gether, in  accordance  with  that  almost  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  Hebrew  prophets  by  which  one  event  is 
made  the  type  and  illustration  of  another  much  fiurther 
in  the  future.  See  Htponoia.  This  is  emphatically 
exemplified  in  the  vaticinations  of  Isaiah  (q.  v.),  who 
perpetually  refen  to  the  coming  glory  of  Christ  under 
the  figure  of  the  nearer  deliverance  from  Babylon,  both 
these  denouements  being  projected  upon  the  same  plane 
of  prophecy,  without  any  note  of  the  interval  of  time 
between ;  likewise  in  the  visions  of  John  in  the  Revela- 
tion (q.  v.),  where  the  dramatis  persona  are  generic  rep- 
resentations of  certain  principles  constantly  reappear- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  Church  rather  than  confined 
to  particular  charactere  at  one  time  only.  Such  often- 
repeated  developmente  of  divine  providence  are  the 
"  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man"  and  its  attendant  phe- 
nomena, in  the  sketches  or  rather  glimpses  afforded  us 
by  the  Scriptures  into  the  future.  See  Sign  (of  tus 
Sox  or  Man). 

As  to  the  passage  in  Matthew,  which  forms  the 
leading  proof-text  of  eschatological  treatises,  the  fol- 
lowing expository  hinte  wUl  serve  to  clear  up  much 
of  the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  which  has  been  throi^n 
around  the  text  by  the  confused  manner  in  which 
many  interpreters  have  treated  its  predictions  (sec 
Strong's  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels,  §  128; 
Stier,  Words  of  Jesus,  in  loc. ;  Whedon,  Commentary,  in 
loc. ;  Nast,  Commentary,  in  loc.). 

(1.)  The  question  of  the  apostles  (Matt,  xxiv,  8)  re- 
lates to  two  distinct  subjects,  namely,  the  ^*  coming  of 
the  *Son  of  man'  to  do  these  things," and  the  "end 
of  the  world ;"  these  two  topics,  therefore,  are  discuss- 
ed by  Christ  in  his  reply.  (More  strictly,  there  are 
two  questions  concerning  the  first  event,  namely, 
"  when,"  and  "  the  sign."  Mark  and  Luke  evidently 
mean  to  confine  their  reporto  of  this  discourse  to  this 
former  catastrophe,  and  therefore  they  do  not  mention 
the  second  inquiry  as  to  the  "end  of  the  world"  at  all.) 
Yet,  as  the  questioners  apparently  supposed  that  these 
two  evente  would  be  simultaneous,  or  at  least  intimate- 
ly  connected  (as  the  constant  tenor  of  all  former  proph- 
ecies had  naturally  made  them  think),  the  answer  also 
uses  very  similar  language  in  treating  them  both,  a 
style  which  their  analogous  nature  peculiarly  required. 
Still,  the  Great  Teacher  could  not  £ail  to  give  them 
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true  criteria  by  which  to  separate  these  two  catastro- 
phes, and  for  these  we  are  to  look  in  his  languajTe. 
That  all  the  events  predicted  in  Matthew's  account  as 
far  as  xxiv,  34  are  connected  with  the  former  of  these 
themes,  namely,  the  demolition  of  Jerusalem  and  abo- 
lition of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  certain  from  the  declara- 
tion at  that  verse,  that  they  should  all  occur  within 
the  then  living  generation ;  and  the  following  verses 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  these,  both  by  con- 
tinuity of  idea  and  notes  of  simultaneousness,  that  a 
disruption  anywhere  before  ch.  xxv,  81  would  be  very 
harsh  and  arbitrary.  At  this  point,  however,  we  dis- 
cover clear  intimations  of  a  transition  (ecuy  indeed,  as 
the  typical  correspondence  of  the  two  catastrophes 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  yet  a  real  and  marked  one)  to 
the  second  subject,  the  general  judgment.  The  change 
is  introduced  by  the  notes  of  time,  "^u/  [unwarrant- 
ably omitted  in  our  translation]  when  ....  fAen^"  and 
by  the  loftier  tone  of  the  style,  besides  the  distinctive 
mention  of'^eUi  nations'*  as  the  subjects  of  that  abjudi- 
cation (ver.  32).  In  the  latter  portion  of  Christ's  dis- 
course alone  is  employed  the  briefer  and  more  general 
mode  of  prediction  usual  with  the  prophets  in  prefigur- 
ing fkr-distant  events,  and  here  only  is  the  language 
all  excbuively  applicable  to  the  final  judgment.  The 
expressions  deemed  by  some  to  point  out  such  a  tran- 
sition at  other  points  tlian  those  assumed  above  (xxiv, 
85,  and  especially  xxv,  81)  will  be  noticed  presently ; 
it  is  sufiUcient  here  to  say  in  general  that,  as  the  pas- 
sages embraced  within  the  medial  portion  (xxiv,  27- 
XXV,  80)  are  designed  to  be  a  link  of  connection  be- 
tween two  judicial  events  so  correlative  in  character, 
they  naturally  assume  a  style  that  might  be  applied  to 
either,  borrowing  some  expressions  in  describing  the 
former  which  otherwise  would  belong  exclusively  to 
the  latter.  See  a-  similarly  blended  style  in  describing 
the  former  of  these  two  events  in  2  Thess.  i,  7-9 ;  comp. 
with  ii,  2 ;  and  comp.  Matt,  xvi,  27, 28. 

Many  place  at  the  end  of  Matt,  xxiv,  28  the  transi- 
tion to  the  final  judgment;  but  it  is  difilcult  to  extend 
the  intimations  of  consecutiveness  that  follow  (**[But] 
immediately  after,"  **But  in  those  days")  over  sach  a 
chasm.  It  is  true,  the  description  ensuing  in  verses 
29-81  is  unusually  allegorical  for  a  prose  discourse,  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed almost  wholly  from  ikmiliar  poetic  predictions 
of  similar  events.  Many  of  these  particulars,  more- 
over, may  refer,  partially  at  least,  in  a  literal  sense,  to 
the  concurrent  natural  phenomena  intimated  in  Luke 
xxi,  11 ;  and  in  their  utmost  stretch  of  meaning  they 
also  hint  at  the  collapse  of  nature  in  the  general  judg- 
ment. The  objection  of  anachronism  in  this  applica- 
tion of  the  *^  tribulation"  of  verse  29  as  a  enisHqtunt 
event,  is  obviated  by  considering  that  this  term  here 
refers  to  the  incipient  stages  of  the  **  tribulation"  of 
verse  21,  where  the  previous  context  shows  that  the 
distress  of  tYie  first  siege  and  preliminary  campaign  are 
specially  intended ;  Luke  (verse  24)  there  gives  the 
personal  incidents  of  the  catastrophe  itself  as  succeed- 
ing, with  an  allusion  to  the  long  desolation  of  the  land 
that  should  follow;  so  that  Christ  here  resumes  the 
thread  of  prophetic  history'  (which  had  been  somewhat 
,  interrupted  by  the  caution  against  the  impostors  who 
were  so  rife  in  the  brief  interim  of  the  suspension  of 
actual  ha^tilities)  by  returning  to  the  national  conse- 
quences of  the  second  and  decisive  onset  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  assignment  of  these  events  contained  in 
the  ensuing  verses,  as  to  take  place  ** after  the  tribula- 
tion" (presumed  to  be  that  of  the  acme  of  the  Jewish 
struggle),  is  the  strongest  argument  of  those  who  ap- 
ply this  whole  following  passage  to  the  final  judgment. 
But  they  overlook  the  equally  explicit  limit  *'  tmin«- 
dkUeitf  after,"  and,  moreover,  fail  to  discriminate  the 
precise  date  indicated  by  **that  tribulation."  This 
latter  Is  made  (in  verse  21  of  Matthew)  simultaneous 
with  the  flight  of  the  Christians,  which  could  not  have 
been  practicable  in  the  extremity  of  the  siege,  but  is 


directed  (in  verse  15)  to  be  made  on  the  approach  of 
the  besiegers.  The  consummation  intimated  here, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  close  of  the  siege  (i.  e.  the  tack 
itself),  and  the  preceding  rigors  are  those  of  itaprogrest. 
It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  considered  that  the  fall  of  the 
capital  was  but  the  precursor  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  nationality  (here  typified  by  celestial  prodi- 
gies) ;  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  country  at  large  of 
course  following  that  event.  Another  interpretation 
b,  that  the  following  passage  refers  to  a  second  over- 
throw (the  final  extermination  of  the  Jewish  metropO' 
lis  under  the  emperor  Adrian  in  a  subsequent  war),  as 
distinguished  from  the  first  under  Titus ;  this  is  in- 
genious, but  would  hardly  justify  the  strong  language 
here  employed,  and  would,  moreover,  require  the  limit 
'*  immediately"  to  be  extended  half  a  century  farther, 
when  the  living  "  generation"  must  have  entirely  pass- 
od  away. .  Nor  at  this  later  event  could  the  "redemp* 
tion"  of  the  Christians  properly  be  said  to  **draw 
nigh"  (verse  28  of  Luke),  the  Jews  having  then  long^ 
ceased  to  have  any  considerable  power  to  persecute ; 
compare  the  deliverance  prophetically  celebrated  ia 
Bev.  xi,  especially  verses  8, 13. 

(2.)  In  the  highly-wrought  description  of  Matt  xxir, 
29 ;  Luke  xxi,  25,  26  (which  constitutes  the  transition- 
point  or  intermediate  part  of  our  Saviour's  discourse), 
the  political  convulsions  during  the  acme  of  the  Jew- 
ish struggle  with  the  Romans  are  compared  with  a 
contest  among  the  elements,  in  which  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  earth,  and  waves  join  in  one  horrible  war  to  ag- 
gravate human  misery  and  desperation  (comp.  Judg. 
V,  20) ;  the  individual  terms  are  therefore  to  be  under- 
stood as  merely  heightening  the  general  idea.  To 
those  who  suppose  the  final  judgment  referred  to  in 
the  expressions  of  this  and  the  following  verses,  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  these  symbolical  phenomena  of 
nature  are  all  said  to  take  place  **  immediately  after 
[Mark, 'in']  ....  those  d^ys,"  while  the  subsequent 
''coming"  is  made  simultaneous  by  the  word  *'tfaen" 
used  by  all  the  evangelists ;  and  all  these  events  are 
specially  noted  as  signals  of  a  ''deliverance"  (Luke, 
verse  28),  evidentiy  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians from  Jerusalem's  ruin  and  power  to  oppress  be* 
fore  alluded  to;  the  whole  being  limited  by  all  the 
evangelists  in  distinct  terms  to  the  present  generation. 
In  oi^er  to  understand  many  of  the  phrases  of  this 
representation  (as  especially  those  of  verses  30,  81), 
the  induction  (so  to  speak)  of  a  st^'le  of  language  usual- 
ly appropriated  to  the  second  catastrophe  (as  intimated 
at  the  close  of  paragraph  1  above),  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  first  element  of  thb  "tribulation"  (that  affect- 
ing the  celestial  luminaries,  a  statement  common  to  all 
the  evangelists  here)  is  cited  fit>m  Isa.  xiii,  10,  a  pas- 
sage spoken  with  reference  to  the  fall  of  Babylon ; 
comp.  Joel  iii,  15,  and  many  similar  passages,  in  which 
the  prophets  represent  great  national  disasters  by  celes- 
tial phenomena  of  an  astounding  character.  All  the 
following  quotations,  as  they  appear  in  the  evangelists, 
are  cited  by  our  Saviour  with  considerable  latitude  and 
irregularit}'  of  order,  as  his  object  was  merely  to  afford 
brief  specimens  of  this  style ;  but  the  general  resem- 
blance to  the  original  pictures  is  too  strong  to  be  mis- 
taken. See  Isa.  xxxiv,  4;  xiii,  18;  Esek.  xxxii,  7,  and 
especially  Joel  ii,  80,  a  prediction  expressly  quoted  by 
the  apostle  Peter  (Acts  ii,  19)  as  referring  to  the  do- 
struction  of  Jerusalem. 

In  illustration  of  the  anffelt  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  these  incidents  (Matt,  xxiv,  31 ;  Mark  xiii,  27),  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jew  naturally  asao- 
ciated  a  retinue  of  angelic  servants  with  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  in  his  triumphant  career,  and  this  idea 
Christ  here  accommodates,  in  order  to  assimilate  this 
first  with  his  final  judicial  appearance,  and  thus  im- 
press it  more  deeply  upon  his  volatile  disciples'  mind 
(comp.  Dan.  vii,  10).  The  "  angels"  in  this  case  are  the 
providential  means  (including  particularly  the  Roman 
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invBdeiB),  by  which  the  ChriBtians*  rescue  fVom  stage, 
lack,  and  eepeciallj  penecation,  was  effected ;  and  the 
**  trumpet  sound^'  refers  to  the  warning  intimations 
which  tlie  belligerent  preparations  afforded  them,  thus 
pving  them  at  once  an  assunmce  and  a  signal  of  de- 
liTerance.  In  the  similar  language  of  Matt,  xiti,  41, 49, 
the  primaiT  reference  is  to  the  general  judgment.  But 
in  the  passage  before  us  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that 
the  "  trmnpet**  is  to  *'  gather  together  his  eUcf'  only,  in 
distinction  from  the  "  all  nations*'  of  Matt,  xzr,  82. 

At  Hatt.  xxiv,  44  (com  p.  Lulie  zii,  41),  the  dis- 
oomse,  which  previoaslj  had  been  slightly  tinged  with 
allosioBs  to  the  second  Judicial  coming  of  Christ  (verses 
29-81),  now  begina  to  verge  more  distinctly  to  that 
final  stsge,  as  the  reply  to  Peter  that  follows  indicates. 
Still,  there  is  no  mari  that  the  transition  to  the  last 
judgment  is  effected  till  ch.  xxv,  81. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  first  topic  of  Christ's  dis- 
coone  (Matt,  xxv,  1-13 ;  comp.  Lulie  xii,  85-88 :  the 
psiable  in  ICatt.  xxv,  14-80  u  parallel  with  an  earlier 
one  of  our  Lord,  Luke  xix,  11  sq.),  the  near  anticipa- 
tion of  the  second  topic  produces  almost  a  double  sense 
in  thb  (and  to  a  degree,  in  the  preceding)  parable, 
which  u  not  so  mnch  the  effect  of  direct  design  as  the 
Batumi  moulding  of  the  language  while  on  a  kindred 
subject,  by  the  vivid  presence  to  the  mind  of  a  sublime 
one  which  la  soon  to  be  introduced ;  and,  indeed,  scarce- 
ly any  phraseology  (especially  in  the  far-reaching 
style  of  allegory)  could  have  been  consistently  adopted 
whidi  would  not  have  been  almost  equally  applicable 
to  both  events.  Still,  a  comparison  of  verse  18  with 
eh.  xxiv,  36,  42  shows  that  the  same  occurrences  (Je- 
rusalem's siege  and  fall)  are  here  chiefy  referred  to. 

3.  The  imaginative  style  of  the  representation  of  the 
judgment  day  (Matt,  alone,  xxr,  81-86),  which  is  es- 
pecially betrayed  in  the  comparison  with  the  shepherd, 
shows  that  many  of  its  descriptive  particulars  are  de* 
signed  only  for  poetic  ^* drapery  "  needed  to  portray 
the  actualness  of  that  scene  of  the  invisible  world ;  the 
6<M%  of  reality  couched  under  it  consists  in  the  fact  of 
a  vnhrersal  discrimination  of  mankind  at  a  future  set 
time  by  Christ  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  according  to 
their  religious  character,  followed  by  the  assignment 
of  a  corresponding  destiny  of  happiness  or  misery. 
Cmnp.  Rom.  xiv,  10, 12 ;  2  Cor.  v,  10 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  16. 

See  Cremer,  Eichaiohgiacke  Rede  CHristi  (Stuttg. 
IS&S) ;  Domer,  De  oratione  ChrisU  e§ckaiologica  (Stuttg. 
1844);  Uppold,  De  Ckristo  venturo  oractda  (Dresd. 
1776) ;  also  the  Thed.  Stud.  u.  KrU.  1886,  ii,  269 ;  1846, 
§▼,  966;  1861,  iii;  Jour,  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1857;  Stowe, 
in  Biiiiotkeca  Sacra^  vii,  452.  There  are  special  ex- 
egetical  treatiaea  on  Matt,  xxiv  and  xxv,  in  Latin, 
bv  Jachmann  (Lips.  1749),  Brandes  (AbotD,  1792), 
Sintach  (Neost.  ad  OrU.  1827),  Kenon  (Abo,  1798), 
Schmid  (Jen.  1777),  Masch  {Nov.  Bibl.  Luhee.  ii,  69), 
Anon.  (Lips.  1809) ;  in  German,  by  Crome  {Brem.  «. 
Verd.  BibL  ii,  849),  Ammon  (AT.  tkeol.  Joum.  i,  865), 
Jahn  (in  Bengal's  Arddv.M^ 79),  Anon,  (in  Eichhom's 
BibSotk.  iii,  669 ;  BeUrdge  t.  Be/drd.  xi,  118 ;  T5llner's 
KwTK  verm.  A  ufiStae,  II,  i,  221-50) :  on  Christ's  coming 
(rapovoia,  see  Advent),  in  Latin,  by  Tychsen  (Gott. 
178^  Scbott  (Jen.  1819) ;  in  (German,  by  Baumeister 
(in  Klaiber's  Stud.  I,  ii,  219-41 ;  iii,  1-^;  II,  i,  1-104; 
ii,  8-48),  Schulthess  (Neueste  theoi.  Nachtr.  1829,  p.  18- 
48) :  on  the  phrase  ov^i  6  vloc,  in  Latin,  by  Osiander 
(Tub.  1754) :  on  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke,  in  (3er« 
nan,  by  Gdze  CSendtchr.  Hamb.  1788, 1784),  Molden- 
hancr  (ib.  1784,  bis).  See  Kahle,  BibHeeke  JEtckatoUh 
^(Gotba,1870). 

n.  Tkeohffieal  EBchatoloffy  is  a  subdivision  of  sys- 
tematic, and  more  particularly  of  dogmatic  theology. 
It  generally  constitutes  the  concluding  part  of  dog- 
matie  theology,  aa  it  treats  of  what  constitutes  both  for 
tbe  individual  Chriatian  and  for  the  Christian  Church, 
aa  a  whole,  the  completion  of  their  destiny.  As  escha- 
tology  presnppoaea  a  belief  in  tbe  immortality  of  the 
•ouL  aoDie  writers  on  dogmatic  theology  (aa  Hase)  treat  i 
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of  it  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  man,  and  before 
they  treat  of  the  Church.  Others  connect  the  doctrine 
of  death  with  the  doctrine  ot  sin.  On  some  points  of 
eschatology,  different  views  were  held  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Church.  Origen  understood  a  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  on  the  Apocatastasis  (q.  v.)  as 
meaning  a  final  reconciliation  and  salvation  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  this  view  has  found  some  adherents  at  all  times. 
See  Rbstorationists.  In  modem  times,  some  go  so 
fiur  as  to  deny  all  punishment  after  the  present  life, 
and  aaserting  the  immediate  salvation  of  all  men  [see 
Universalists]  ;  while  others  teach  that  immortality 
will  be  the  lot  of  only  the  good,  and  that  the  wicked, 
after  their  death,  will  be  annihilated.  See  Annihila- 
TIONIST8.  See  al(  o  the  articles  Death,  Intermedi- 
ate State,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  Resurrec- 
tion, Immortality.  The  Church  of  Rome  developed 
the  theory  of  a  future  state,  different  fiom  heaven  and 
hell,  for  which  see  the  article  Puroatory.  No  point 
connected  with  eschatology'  has  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Church  been  more  productive  of  excited  contro- 
versy than  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Millennium.  For  the  history  of  this  doctrine, 
see  the  article  Millennium.  In  German  there  are  sep- 
arate treatises  on  eschatolog}*,  c.  g.  Richter,  die  Lekre 
von  den  letMfen  Dingen  (Bresl.  1838,  8vo);  Lao,  Pauhu 
Lehre  v,  d.  leizt.  Dingen  (Brandenb.  1837, 8vo) ;  Valenti, 
Etchutologie  (Basel,  1840,  8vo);  Rarsten,  Lehre  von  d. 
letsten  Dwgen  (Bostock,  8d  ed.  1861) ;  Schultz,  Foroica- 
teifungtn  der  chrittl.  Lehre  von  der  Untterbiichkeit  (G5t- 
Ungen,  1861) ;  Wilmarshof,  Dm  JenteiU  (Leipz.  3  parts, 
1863-1866) ;  Noldechen,  Grade  der  SeligkeU  (BerUn, 
1868);  SpHttgerber,  Tod,  Fortitben  u.  Avferetehung 
(Halle,  1863) ;  Rink,  Vom  Zuttande  nach  dem  Tode 
(Ludwigsburg,  2d  ed.  1865) ;  Oswald,  EsehaU^ogie  (Pa- 
derbom,  1868).— Hagenbacb,  EwycL  §  89 ;  Uerzog, 
RealrEncyU.  iv,  155.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Escobar  y  Mendosa,  Antonio,  a  Spanish  Jea- 
uit  and  noted  casuist,  waa  bom  at  Yalladolid  in  1589, 
and  took  the  vows  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1604.  He 
became  very  eminent  as  a.  preacher,  and  is  said  to 
have  preached  daily  (sometimes  twice  a  day)  for  fifty 
years.  He  waa  also  a  prolific  writer,  leaving  mor» 
than  forty  folio  volumes  of  aacetic  divinity,  sermons, 
casuistr}',  etc.  His  Liber  Tieologia  MoraUe  (Lyon, 
1646,  7  vols.  8vo)  passed  through  many  (39  in  Spain) 
editions,  and  was  long  the  favorite  text-book  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  also  wrote  Universes  Theohgia  MoraUs 
problemata  (Lyon,  1652, 2  vols,  fol.):— Z7ntrer«(B  TheoL 
Moral.  recq}tiores  sententia^  etc.  (Lyon,  7  vols.  fol.). 
Escobar  became  the  butt  of  Pascal's  wit  in  the  Provin^ 
cial  Letters^  a  fact  which  will  cany  his  name  to  tbe 
latest  posterity.  His  '*  liberality"  in  morals  was  so 
excessive  that  even  Bome  was  compelled  to  disavow 
some  of  his  doctrines.  His  complete  works  fill  42  vol- 
umes. He  died  July  4,  1669. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr. 
Generahy  xvi,  875 ;  Alegambe,  BibHoth.  ScriptorumSoc. 
Jestt  (Louvain,  1854). 

Esonrial,  or  Esooilal,  a  city  ef  Spain,  twenty-four 
miles  N.W.  of  Madrid,  containing  a  c^ebrated  convent- 
palace  generally  called  Escurial.  The  convent,  built 
for  160  monks  of  the  order  of  Jerome,  was  erected  1658- 
84,  by  Philip  II,  in  fdlfllment  of  a  vow  made  at  the  bat- 
tle of  St  Quentin,  fought  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  and  the 
king's  palace  forms  the  handle.  The  buildings  are  740 
feet  long,  inclosing  20  courts,  in  which  are  68  fountains ; 
there  are  17  cross  paths,  890  doors,  1000  columns,  5000 
windows,  9  towers  surmounted  by  cupolas,  a  magnifi- 
cent church  with  48  altars  in  side  chapels.  The  main 
altar  is  adorned  by  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence  in  solid 
silver,  weighing  460  pounds.  Underneath  is  the  cost- 
ly burying  vault  of  the  king,  of  marble  and  Jasper. 
The  library  of  the  convent  contains  some  4000  MSS., 
mostly  Arabic,  and  is  the  principal  collection  of  Ori- 
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ental  history  and  literatote.  Many  of  the  MS.  and 
other  treasures  were  lost  when  the  place  was  sacked 
by  the  French  in  1808.  Besides  these,  there  are  some 
24,000  vok.  of  ancient  authors,  principally  on  history. 
The  picture^^ery  contains  some  405  original  paint- 
ings. A  park  surrounds  the  king's  palace,  or  Casa  del 
Principe. — Pem^  Cydopedia;  Herzog,  JUal-Etuyklop, 
iv,  157. 

Esdrafila.    See  Jezbeel. 

EsdraS^lom.    See  Esdbablon. 

BsdraS'lon  [from  v.  r.  'E<rJpai}Xwi']  (or  rather 
EtdrUon,  'EtrdpriXufv,  Judith,  iii,  9 ;  iv,  6 ;  but  ''Esdri- 
lorn,"  'EffdprjXwfi,  Judith  i,  8;  **£8draelom,**  vil,  8, 
where  it  is  called  '*the  great  plain,"  as  simply  in  Jo- 
sephus  everywhere,  to  mSiov  nsyo)y  the  name  of  a 
valley  or  large  bottom,  a  Graecized  form  derived  from 
the  old  royal  city  of  Jftrtd,  which  occupied  a  com- 
manding site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  pla- 
teau, on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa.  "  The  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon"  extends  across  central  Palestine  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  separating  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Carmel  and  Samaria  fVom  those  of  Galilee. 
The  western  section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  Ac- 
cho  or  Acre  ('Akka).  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a 
triangle.  Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin 
(the  ancient  Engannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hUls  below 
Nazareth,  and  is  about  15  miles  long ;  the  north  side, 
formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12  miles  long ; 
and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the  Samnria  range,  is 
about  18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow 
pass  opening  into  the  plain  of  *Akka.  This  vast  ex- 
panse has  a  gently  undulating  surface — ^in  spring  all 
green  with  com  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds  and 
grass  where  neglected — dotted  with  several  low  pray 
tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive  groves.    This 

b  that  vaUey  ofMegiddo  (*l^2rD  r^p^,  so  called  from 

the  city  of  Megiddo  [q.  v.],  which  stood  on  its -south- 
em  border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and  where  kin^ 
Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his  death-wound 
(Judg.  V ;  2  Ghron.  xxv).  Probably,  too,  it  was  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  apostle  John  when  he  figuratively 
described  the  final  conflict  between  the  hosts  of  good 
and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  a  place  called  Ar^ma- 
geddon  (^ApfiaytdSwVj  from  the  Heb.  i^!lQ  ^9,  that  is, 
the  city  flfjfegiddo ;  Rev.  xvi,  16).  The  river  Kishon 
— **that  ancient  river'*  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  V,  21) — drains  the  plain,  and  flows  off  through 
the  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

FVom  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three  branch 
plains  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a  hand, 
divided  by  two  bleak  gray  ridges — one  bearing  the 
familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa;  the  other  called  by 
Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by  natives  Jebel  ed-Duhy. 
The  northern  branch  has  Tabor  on  the  one  side,  and 
Little  Hermon  on  the  other ;  into  it  the  troops  of  Ba- 
rak defiled  fh)m  the  heights  of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv,  6); 
and  on  its  opposite  side  are  the  sites  of  Nain  and  En- 
dor.  The  tmithem  branch  lies  between  Jenin  and  Gil- 
boa, terminating  in  a  point  among  the  hills  to  the  east- 
wanl;  it  was  across  it  that  Ahaziah  fled  fh>m  Jehu  (2 
Kings  ix,  27).  The  central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile 
slopes  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and 
Shunem  on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the  *'  val- 
ley of  Jezreel' 'proper— the  battle-field  on  which  Gid- 
eon triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  over- 
thrown (Judg.  vii,  1  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xzix  and  xxxi).  In- 
deed, a  large  part  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles 
fonght  in  Palestine  in  every  age  have  been  waged 
upon  this  eventful  plain. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon :  J.  Jt$  toonderfiU  richnete. — Its  unbroken 
expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely  with  the  gray, 
bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the  rugged  ranges  on  the 


north  and  south.  The  gigantic  thistles,  the  luxmlant 
grass,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  crops  on  the  few  cul- 
tivated spots,  show  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was 
the  frontier  of  Zebulon — **  Rejoice,  Zebnlon,  in  thy  po- 
ing  out"  (Deut  xxxiii,  18).  But  it  was  the  special  por- 
tion of  Issachar — ^  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and 
the  land  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen. 
xlix,  15).  2.  Iti  detokuion. — If  we  except  the  eastern 
branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  village  on  its 
whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  its  soil 
is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home  of  the  wild,  wandering 
Bedouin,  who  scour  its  smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horses 
in  search  of  plunder ;  and  when  hard  pressed  can 
speedily  remove  their  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It 
has  always  been  insecure  since  history  began.  The 
old  Canaanitish  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  it  in 
their  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv,  8,  7) ;  the  nomad  Midian- 
ites  and  Amaleldtes— those  **  children  of  the  East,"  who 
were  "as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  whose  ** cam- 
els were  without  number" — devoured  its  rich  pastures 
(Judg.  vi,  1-6 ;  vii,  1) ;  the  Philistines  long  held  it,  es- 
tablishing a  stronghold  at  Bethshean  (1  Sam.  zxix,  1 ; 
xxxi,  10) ;  and  the  Syrians  frequentlj'  swept  over  it 
with  their  armies  (1  Kings  xx,  26;  2  Kings  xiii,17). 
In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  every  hasty  incur- 
sion and  to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read  the  fortunes 
of  that  tribe  which  for  the  sake.of  its  richness  consent- 
ed to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state — *'  Rejoice,  O  Issa- 
char, in  thy  tenU  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  crouch- 
ing down  between  two  burdens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest 
was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  trib- 
ute" (Gen.  xlix,  14, 15 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  18).  Once  only 
did  this  tribe  shake  off  the  yoke — ^when  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  Sisera,  "  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were 
with  Deborah"  (Judg.  v,  16).  Their  exposed  position 
and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain  made  them 
anxious  for  the  succession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as 
one  under  whose  powerful  protection  they  would  enjoy 
that  peace  and  rest  which  they  loved ;  and  they  joined 
with  their  neighbors  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  in  send- 
ing to  David  presents  of  the  richest  productions  of  their 
rich  country  (1  Chron.  xii,  82, 40).     See  Issachar. 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  dot- 
ted with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  interest. 
Here  we  group  them  together,  while  referring  the 
reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles.  On  the 
east  we  have  Endor,  Nain,  and  Shunem,  ranged  round 
the  base  of  the  **hill  of  Moreh;"  then  Bethshean  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain  where  the  "valley  of  Jezreel" 
opens  towards  the  Jordan;  then  Gilboa,  with  the 
"  well  of  Harod,"  and  the  ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  west- 
ern base.  On  the  south  are  Engannim,  Taanach,  and 
Megiddo.  At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging 
brow  of  Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice ;  and 
close  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below  runs  the  Ki- 
shon, on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note,  are 
Nazareth  and  Tabor.  The  moidero  Syrians  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  name  as  they  have  forgotten  tho 
ancient  history  of  Esdraelon,  and  it  is  now  known 
among  them  only  as  Merf  ibn'^Amer,  **the  Plain  of 
the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic  sketch  of  Esdraelon 
is  given  in  Stanley's  Syr.  and  PaUt,  p.  827  sq. ;  see 
also  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  851 
sq. ;  Jowett,  ChritUan  Retearches,  p.  146,  222 ;  Robin- 
son, Besearchet,  new  edit  ii,  815-80,  866 ;  iii,  118  sq. ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  216  sq. ;  Walther,  Dt  Mc- 
yaXutviSiii*  PaltuUna  (Lips.  1792).— Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Jezbbbl. 

Es'dras  ('£<r^pac ;  Vulg.  Etdras),  the  Grecized 
form,  used  throughout  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esd.  viii,  1, 8; 
7, 8,  9, 19,  53, 25,  91, 92,  96 ;  ix,  1,  7, 16,  89,  40,  42, 45, 
46,  49;  2  Esd.  i,  1;  ii,  10,  88,  42;  vi,  10;  vii,  2,  26; 
viii,  2, 19 ;  xiv,  1, 88),  of  the  name  of  the  scribe  Ezra 
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(q.  T.).  In  sevenl  mannscripts  of  the  Latin  Valgate, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  printed  editions  anterior  to  the 
decree  of  the  Coandl  of  Trent,  and  in  many  since  that 
period,  there  will  be  foand  four  books  following  each 
other,  entitled  the  1st,  2d,  8d,  and  4th  books  of  Ezra, 
llie  first  two  are  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  the  dd  and  4th  form  the  subject  of  the  articles 
below.  They  are  the  same  which  are  called  1st  and 
2d  Esdras  in  the  English  Authorized  Version.  For 
tlieir  use  and  relation  to  the  canonical  books  see  Josip- 
pon  ben-Gorion  (ed.  Breithaupt,  1710),  p.  47  sq. ;  Tren- 
delenburg, In  ^chhom's  BQfUotk,  i,  180  sq. ;  Eichhorn, 
EudeiL  m  d,  Apocr.  p.  335  sq. ;  Herzfeld,  Guch.  d.  Israel, 
p.  320  sq. ;  Ewald,  Geach,  Itr.  iv,  181  sq. ;  Keil,  EinleU, 
i»d.A.T.  (ed.  1859),  p.  677  sq. ;  Davidson,  Text  of  0. 
T.  p.  937  sq.     See  Apocrypha. 

ESDRAS,  First  Book  op.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
apocryphal  books  in  the  English  translations  of  the 
Bible  (viz.,  Coverdale,  Matthews,  Tavemer,  the  Ge- 
nera Bible,  Cranmer's  Bible,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the 
A.V.X  which  follow  Luther  and  the  translators  of  the 
Zurich  Tersion,  who  were  the  first  that  separated  the 
apoctyphal  from  the  canonical  books.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  Luther  himself  never  translated 
the  apoayphal  portions  of  Ezra,  because  ho  regarded 
them  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  apocrypha 
(see  below,  sec.  5). 

I.  Titie  and  PoMvn.-^TluB  book  has  different  titles. 
In  some  editions  of  the  Sept.  it  is  called  6  'Icpcvc*  ^ 
PricMi  (Cod.*Alex.),  which  is  equivalent  to  Ezra,  who, 
far  way  of  eminence,  was  styled  "  the  priest"  or  **  the 
•cribe,**  in  others  it  is  designated  *E9^pac,'£^''a,  while 
in  the  Vatican  and  many  modem  editions  of  the  Sept., 
as  wen  as  in  the  old  Latin  and  the  Syriac,  it  is  called 
^^  At  fan  book  of  Ezra,"  and  accordingly  is  placed  be- 
fore the  canonical  Ezra,  which  is  called  "lAs  second 
book  of  Ezra,"  because  tlie  history  it  gives  is  in  part 
anteri<»'  to  that  given  in  the  canonical  Ezra.  In  the 
Vnlg.,  Bgi^inf  where  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  respective- 
ly styled  iiefa'd  and  secoiuibook  of  Ezra,  this  apocr}'- 
phal  book,  which  comes  immediately  after  them,  is 
called  "  the  third  book  of  Ezra. "  Others,  again,  call  it 
^the  eoamd  book  of  Ezra"  (Isidore,  Origg.  vi,  2),  be- 
cause Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  it  follows,  were  to- 
gether styled  ^^^thefa'it  book  of  Ezra,"  according  to  a 
very  ancient  practice  among  the  Jews,  who,  by  putting 
the  two  canonical  books  together,  obtained  the  same 
number  of  b6oks  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  letters  in  tho 
Hebrew  alphabet;  and  others  call  it  Pseudo-EzrOy  in 
contradiitinction  to  the  canonical  Ezra.  The  name 
fatt  Esdras  given  to  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  taken  fh>m  the 
Geneva  Bible;  the  older  English  translations  (viz. 
Coverdale*8  Bible,  Matthew's  Bible,  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble), as  well  as  the  sixth  article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1571),  following  Luther  and  the  Zurich  Bible, 
call  it  the  third  Esdra,  according  to  the  Vulg.  Since 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1546),  this  book  has  been  removed 
from  its  old  position  to  the  end  of  the  volume  in  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  of  the  Vulg.  In  the 
list  of  revisers  or  tnmslators  of  the  Bishops^  Bible,  sent 
l^  ArchWshop  Parker  to  Sir  WillUm  Cecil,  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras  seem  to  be  all  com- 
prised under  the  one  title  of  Esdras.  Barlow,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the  books 
of  Judith,  T6bias,  and  Sapientia  {Corretp.  of  Archhp. 
Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  885). 

IL  Deaign  and  Contente. — ^The  object  of  this  book,  as 
fiur  as  its  original  portion  ii  concerned  (iii,  1~t,  6),  is  to 
excite  the  heathen  rulers  of  Judea  to  liberality. and 
kxDdness  towards  the  Jews,  by  depicting  the  good  ex- 
ample of  Darius,  firom  whom  Zerubbabel  obtained  per- 
misskm,  by  the  aid  of  wisdom,  to  return  with  his  breth- 
ren to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  the  Tem- 
ple. Tlua  design  is  worked  out  in  the  following  at- 
tractive story.  Darius,  having  given  a  sumptuous 
to  all  his  subjects  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 


retired  to  rest  (iii,  1-3) ;  when  asleep,  his  three  body* 
g^rds,  Zerubbabel  being  one  of  them,  proposed  each 
to  write  a  maxim  stating  what  he  thought  was  the 
most  powerful  thing,  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would 
reward  the  wisest  writer  (ver.  4-9).  Accordingly,  they 
all  wrote :  one  said  '*  Wine  is  the  most  powerful ;"  the 
other,  *'A  king  is  the  most  powerM;"  while  Zerub- 
babel wrote,  *^  Women  are  very  powerful,  but  truth 
conquers  all.'*  The  siips  containing  these  maxims 
were  put  under  the  king's  pillow,  and  were  given  to  him 
when  he  awoke  (ver.  10-12).  When  he  had  read  them 
he  immediately  sent  for  all  his  magnates,  and,  having 
read  these  maxims  before  them  (ver.  13-15),  called  upon 
the  three  youths  to  explain  their  sayings  (ver.  16, 17). 
The  first  spoke  elaborately  about  the  great  power  which 
wine  manifests  in  diflferent  ways  (ver.  18-24) ;  the  sec- 
ond descanted  upon  the  unlimited  power  of  royalty, 
illustrating  it  by  various  examples  (iv,  1-12) ;  while 
Zerubbabel  discoursed  upon  the  mighty  influence  of 
women,  frequently  contravening  the  power  of  wine 
and  monarchs,  and  then  burst  forth  in  praise  of  truth 
so  eloquently,  that  all  present  exclaimed, "  Great  is 
truth,  and  mightiest  above  all  things"  (ver.  13-41). 
Darius  then  offered  to  Zerubbabel  anything  he  should 
ask  (ver.  42),  whereupon  he  reminded  the  king  of  his 
vow  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  return  the  sacred  vessels 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  (ver.  4^-47).  The  king 
stood  up,  kissed  Zerubbabel,  wrote  to  all  officials  to 
convey  him  and  all  his  brethren  to  Palestine,  and  to 
supply  all  the  necessary  materials  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  (ver.  48-63). 

This  is  preceded  and  followed  by  descriptions  of 
events  which  present  tlie  whole  as  one  continuous  nar- 
rative, relating  in  historical  order  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple-service  first  under  Josiah,  then  under  Zerubba- 
bel, and  finally  under  Ezra,  and  which  are  compiled 
ftom  the  records  contained  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  as  follows : 

1.  Chnp.  i  corresponds  to  8  Chron.  xxxv  and  xxxrl,  glvtog  an 
nooount  of  Joxiah^a  magnificent  celebration  of  the  PaMover'. 
feaBt  111  the  eighteenth  month  of  hia  reign,  and  oootlnuing 
the  history  till  the  Babyloninn  captivity. 

2.  Chap,  ii,  1-15,  corresponda  to  Kzra  i,  1-11,  recording  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jewi  from  Babylon  under  the  guidanee  of  Sana- 
baaaar  In  the  reign  of  Gyms. 

3.  Chap,  ii,  lG-30,  corresponds  to  Ezra  iv,  7-84,  giving  an  ac. 
count  of  Artaxerxes*  prohibition  to  build  the  Temple  Ull  the 
second  year  of  Darius. 

4.  Chap,  ill,  1-v,  6,  contains  the  original  piece. 

!i.  Chap.  V,  T-TS,  corresponda  to  Ezra  ii,  1-iv,  5,  giving  a  list 
of  the  persons  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  describing 
the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  the 
obstacles  whereby  it  was  interrupted  ^^fqr  the  space  of  two 
years**  nntil  the  reign  of  Darius. 

6.  Chap,  vi,  1-vii,  15,  corresponds  to  Ezra  v,  1-vi,  82,  giving  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel  under 
Darins,  of  its  completion  in  the  sixth  year  of  this  monarch's 
reign,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  Temple  service. 

T.  Chap,  viii,  l~ix,  30,  correaponds  to  Ezra  vii,  1-x,  44,  describ- 
ing the  return  of  Ezra  with  his  colony,  and  the  putting 
away  of  the  Rtrnnge  wives. 

8.  Chap  Ix,  S7-&6.  oorresponda  to  Neh.  vlf,  28-vlli,  18,  giving 
an  account  of  Ezra's  public  reading  of  the  law. 

The  original  piece  around  which  all  this  clusters 
has  evidentiy  been  the  cause  of  this  transposition  and 
remodelling  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the. canoni- 
cal books.  Having  assumed  that  Zerubbabel  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  a  portion  of  his  brethren  in  the  teo- 
ond  year  of  Darius,  the  compiler  naturally  placed  Ezra 
ii,  1-iv,  6,  which  gives  the  list  of  those  that  returned, 
(^r  the  original  piece,  for  it  belongs  to  Zerubbabel's 
time,  according  to  ii,  2,  and  the  original  piece  he  placed 
after  Ezra  iv,  7-24,  because  Ezra  (Ezra  iv,  24)  led  hun 
to  suppose  that  ArtasEorxes  reigned  before  Darius. 
Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible. 
One  was  to  introduce  and  give  scriptural  sanction  to  the 
legend  about  Zerubbabel,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
a  historical  base,  and  may  have  existed  as  a  separate 
work ;  the  other  was  to  explain  the  great  obscurities 
of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  to  present  the  narrative,  as 
the  author  understood  it,  in  historical  order,  in  which, 
however,  he  has  signally  fSuled.    For,  not  to  advert  to 
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ionanierable  other  contradictions,  the  Introducing  of 
the  opposition  of  the  heathen,  as  offered  to  Zerubbabel 
afUr  he  had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  of  ttiat  opposition  as  lasting 
"  until  the  reign  of  Darius"  (v,  78),  and  as  put  down 
by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  C^tus,  is  such  a  palpable 
inconsistency  as  is  alone  sufficient  quite  to  discredit 
the  authority  of  the  book.  It  even  induces  the  sus- 
picion that  it  is  a  farrago  made  up  of  scraps  by  several 
different  hands.  At  all  events,  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  different  portions  with  each  other,  or  with  Scrip- 
ture, is  lost  labor. 

III.  Unity  and  Origincd  Laaiguage, — The  above  an- 
alysis of  its  contents  shows  that  Uie  book  gives  us  a 
consecutive  history  <fe  templi  restitutione^  as  the  old 
Latin  tersely  expresses  it.  It  is,  however,  not  com- 
plete in  its  present  state,  as  is  evident  from  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  it  concludes  with  Neh.  viii,  12.  We 
may  therefore  legitimately  presume  that  the  compiler 
intended  to  add  Neh.  viii,  18-18,  and  perhaps  also  ch. 
ix.  Joseph  us,  who  follows  the  history  given  in  this 
book,  continues  to  speak  of  the  death  of  Ezra  (^Ant,  xi, 

5,  5),  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  originally 
formed  part  of  this  narrative.  More  venturous  are  the 
opinions  of  Zunz,  that  Neh.  i-vii  originally  belonged 
to  this  book  {Die  GoUetdiensU.  Vortragt,  p.  29),  and  of 
Eichhom,  that  2  Chron.  xxxiv  followed  the  abrupt 
breaking  off  {Einleiiung  in  d,  Apokr.  p.  845  sq.)* 

As  to  its  original  language,  this  compilation  is  un- 
doubtedly made  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not 
from  other  parts  of  the  present  Sept.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  rendering  of  D!?il  *^yA  by  tfivpoa^iv 
rov  XaoVf  reading  ^^th  (compare  i,  ll  with  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  12).  andof  rr^^^ma  "^bs  bbl  by  Kai  wvtriXt- 
eap  vavra  rd  MoJ^a  avrfiQ,  reading  >3  1^?J  (comp. 
i,  53  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19 ;  see  also  ii,  7-9  with 
Ezra  i,  4,  6;  ii,  17  with  Ezra  iv,  9;  ii,  16  with  Ezra 
iv,  7 ;  ii,  24  with  Ezra  iv,  16 ;  ix,  10  with  Ezra  x,  4), 
since  these  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  book  was  compiled  and  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  translator,  however,  did  not  aim 
so  much  to  be  literal  as  to  produce  a  veraion  compati- 
ble with  the  Greek  idiom.  Hence  he  sometimes  ab- 
breviated the  Hebrew  (comp.  i,  10  with  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
10-12 ;  ii,  15, 16  with  Ezra  iv,  7-11 ;  v,  7  with  Ezra  v, 

6,  7 ;  vi,  4  with  Ezra  v,  8,  4 ;  viii,  6  with  Ezra  vii,  6 : 
viii,  14  with  Ezra  vii,  17 ;  viii,  20  with  Ezra  vii,  22), 
and  sometimes  tried  to  make  it  more  intelligible  by 
adding  some  words  (comp.  i,  56  with  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
20 ;  ii,  5  with  Ezra  i,  8 ;  ii,  9  with  Ezra  i,  4 ;  ii,  16  with 
Ezra  iv,  6 ;  ii,  18  with  Ezra  iv,  12 ;  v,  40  with  Ezra  ii, 
63 ;  V,  47  with  Ezra  iii,  1 ;  v,  52  with  Ezra  iii,  5 ;  v,  6G 
with  Ezra  iv,  1 ;  vi,  41  with  Ezra  il,  64 ;  vi,  8  with 
Ezra  iv,  14 ;  vi,  9  with  Ezra  ▼,  8 ;  vii,  9  with  Ezra  \i, 
18).  The  original  portion,  too,  is  a  Palestinian  pro- 
duction, embellished  to  suit  the  Alexandrian  taste. 
The  Hebrew  forms  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Joseph  us  {Ant. 
xi,  8, 1)  and  Josippon  ben-Gorion  (i,  c.  6,  p.  47  sq.,  ed. 
Breithaupt). 

XV,  AtUhor  and  Dafe,  —  As  regards  the  time  and 
place  when  the  compilaUon  was  made,  the  original 
-portion  is  that  which  alone  affords  much  clew.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the 
book  in  that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted,  too, 
with  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii,  1,  2 
aq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (ib.  20,  21,  89,  41, 
etc.,  and  45  compared  with  Psa.  cxxxvii,  7).  But 
that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings,  and  was 
not  contemporary  with  the  events  narrated,  appears 
fh>m  the  nndiscriminating  way  in  which  he  uses  pro- 
miscuously the  phrase  Medea  and  Persians^  or  Pertiam 
and  Medegy  according  as  he  happened  to  be  imitating 
the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The 
allusion  in  iv,  28  to  '*  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
riven,"  for  the  purpose  of  *' robbing  and  stealing," 


seems  to  indicate  a  residence  in  Egypt,  and  an  acquafait" 
ance  with  the  lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  ac- 
quired. The  phraseology  of  v,  78  savon  also  strongly 
of  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  fint 
as  a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  made  up  fh>m  the  book  of  Ezra,  this 
Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v  would  not  prove  anything 
as  to  the  language  in  which  the  original  legend  was 
written.  The  expressions  in  iv,  40,  *'She  is  the 
strength,  kingdom,  power,  and  majest}'  of  all  ages,"  is 
!  very  like  the  doxology  found  in  some  copies  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  retained  by  us,  **  Thine  is  the  king- 
dom, and  the  powor  and  the  glory  forever."  But 
Ltghtfoot  says  that  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  service, 
instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  this  antiphon.  Blessed 
be  the  Name  of  the  Glory  of  His  Kingdom  forever 
and  ever  (  Workt,  vi,  427).  Thus  the  resemblance  may 
be  accounted  for  by  their  being  both  taken  from  a  com- 
mon source. 

Whoever  the  author  was,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
Palestine  (comp.  v,  47),  and  certainly  was  a  master 
of  Greek,  as  is  evident  from  his  superior  style,  which 
resembles  that  of  Symmachns,  and  f^m  his  success- 
fully turning  the  Hebraisms  into  good  Greek  (comp. 
viii,  5  with  Ezra  viii,  17;  ix,  18  with  Ezra  x,  14). 
The  compiler  must  have  lived  at  least  a  century  before 
Christ,  since  Joeephus  follows  his  narrative  of  the 
times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (iln^.  xi,  6 ;  xi,  45).  The 
book  must  therefore  have  existed  for  some  time,  and 
have  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority,  to  mak^ 
the  Jewish  historian  prefer  its  description  of  those  days 
to  that  of  the  canonical  books. 

v.  Canonicity  and  Importance. — ^This  book  was  nev- 
er included  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  given  by 
the  early  fathen,  e.  g.  Melito,  Origen,  Eusebins,  Ath»- 
nasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  many  otb- 
en ;  and  St.  Jerome  emphatically  warns  us  "  not  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  dreams  of  the  8d  and  4th  apocry- 
phal books  of  Ezra"  {Prtff.  in  Esdr.  et  Nechfm.').  The 
councils  of  Florence  (1488)  and  Trent  (1546)  decided 
against  its  canonicity.  The  reason  of  this  last  excla- 
sion  seems  to  be  that  the  Tridentine  fathen  were  not 
aware  that  it  existed  in  Greek;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
Complutensian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  the  Biblia  Regia. 
Vatablus  (1540)  had  never  seen  a  Greek  copy,  and,  in 
the  preikce  to  the  apocr^-phal  books,  speaks  of  it  as 
only  existing  in  some  MSS.  and  printed  Latin  Bibles. 
Badnel  also,  a  French  Protestant  divine  {Bibl.  Crit.^ 
(about  1550),  says  that  he  knew  of  no  one  who  had 
ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For  this  reason  it  seems  it 
was  excluded  from  the  Canon,  though  it  has  certainly 
quite  as  good  a  title  to  be  admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith, 
etc.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  (Bp.  Manh,'  Compar. 
View.  ap.  Soames,  Hist,  of  Ref.  ii,  608)  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  in  excluding  the  two  books  of  Esdras, 
followed  Augustine^s  Canon ;  but  this  is  not  so.  Au- 
gustine (de  Doctr.  Christ,  lib.  ii,  18)  distinctly  mentions 
among  the  libri  canonici  Esdree  duo;  and  that  one  of 
these  was  our  1st  Esdras  is  manifest  from  the  quota- 
tion fh>m  it  given  in  his  De  Citnt.  Dei,  Hence  it  is 
also  sure  that  it  was  included  among  those  pronounced 
as  canonical  jy  the  third  Council  of  Cartilage,  A.D. 
897  or  419,  where  the  same  title  is  given,  Etdrcs  Ubri 
duo :  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  by  the  way  that  Augus- 
tine and  the  Council  of  Carthage  use  the  term  canoni- 
cal in  a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do ;  and  that  the 
manifest  ground  of  considering  them  canonical  in  any 
sense  is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of  this 
Sept.  in  use  at  that  time.  Luther  would  not  even 
translate  it,  ^*  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  la 
not  better  said  by  Esop  in  his  Fables,  or  even  in  much 
more  trivial  books"  {Vorrede  auf  d(n  Bamch);  the 
version  given  in  the  later  editions  of  Luther's  Bible 
is  the  work  of  Daniel  Cramer,  and  the  Protestant 
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Chorch  genenlly  has  treated  it  with  great  contempt, 
because  it  contradicts  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  On  the  other  hand,  Josephns,  as  we  have 
seen,  ngiuds  it  as  a  great  authority,  and  it  was  treat- 
ed with  great  reverence  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers. St.  Angustine  mentions  it  among  the  canonical 
books  {De  Doctr.  Chrut,  lib.  ii,  13),  and  quotes  the  tt^ 
moos  passage, "  Truth  is  the  strongest"  (cb.  iii,  12),  as 
Ezra's  prophecy  respecting  Christ  (/>e  CivUat,  Dei, 
xviil,  16) ;  the  same  sentence  is  quoted  as  Scripture 
by  Cyprian  (^EpUt.  Ixxiv ;  comp.  also  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Strom,  i;  Athanasius,  Orat.  iii,  coat,  Ariel' 
not;  Justin  Martyr,  Vial,  cum  TrypkJ).  Modem  criti« 
asm  has  justly  taken  the  middle  course  between  treat- 
ing it  with  contempt  and  regarding  it  as  canonical, 
and  has  recognised  in  it  an  important  auxiliary  to  the 
settling  of  the  text,  and  to  the  adjusting  of  the  facts 
recorded  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  since 
thU  book  has  evidently  been  made  from  a  diffierent 
recension  of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  some  readings  and 
diTisiona  preferable  to  those  contained  in  the  canonical 
books  (comp.  v,  9  with  Ezra  ii,  12 ;  ix,  12  with  Ezra 
X,  6 ;  iz,  16  with  Ezra  x,  16).  Both  Bertheau  in  bis 
commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ex^et.  Handb, 
pt  xmi^  and  Fritzsche  in  his  commentary  on  the 
ap<MnTpfaal  £zra  {Exeget,  JIandb.  z.  d.  Apokr.  pt.  i), 
have  shown  the  important  services  which  the  canoni- 
cal and  uncanonical  records  may  render  to  each  other. 
—Kitto,  s.  V. ;  SmiUi,  s.  v. 

VI.  There  are  no  separate  commmtcaries  on  the  first 
book  of  Eadras,  and  the  literature  pertaining  to  it  is 
given  under  foregoing  beads. 

ESDRAS,  Second  Book  of,  i.  e.  the  second  in  the 
order  of  the  apocr^'phal  books  as  given  in  the  Engluh 
translations  of  the  Bible,  which  follow  the  Zurich  Bible. 

I.  Title  oftdPogiHon, — The  original  designation  of 
this  book,  by  which  it  is  appropriately  called  in  the 
Greek  Church,  is  * k^eoKaKv^^tlQ  'Eocpa,  or  wpo^iyrcia 
'Er^pa,  the  Jtev^ation  or  Prophecy  of  Ezra  (comp.  Ni- 
cephorus,  apad  Fabric.  Cod,  Pseud,  V.  T.  ii,  176 ;  Cod. 
Apocr.  y.  T.  i,  951  sq. ;  Montfaucon,  Biblioth.  Coislin, 
p.  194).  The  designation '  *  1  Ezra, "  which  it  has  in  the 
Arabic  and  £thiopic  versions,  arises  fh>m  the  &ct  that 
it  was  placed  before  the  canonical  Ezra  because  it  be- 
gins a  little  earlier  (i.  e.  B.C.  558)  than  the  Hebrew 
Ezra.  It  is  called  *'  2  Ezra"  in  the  Latin  version  be- 
cause H  follows  the  canonical  books  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah, which  were  together  styled  tke  first  Ezra,  and  it 
is  still  more  generally  denominated  '*4  Ezra,"  a  name 
given  to  it  by  St.  Jerome  (comp.  Prmf.  in  Esdr.  ei  Ne- 
ditm.\  because  it  is  in  most  of  the  Latin  MSS.  the 
fourth  of  the  books  which  go  by  the  name  of  Ezra,  and 
which  are  placed  in  the  following  order :  1  Ezra,  i.  e. 
the  cmnonical  Ezra ;  2  Ezra,  L  e.  Nehemiah ;  3  Ezra, 
L  e.  1  apocryphal  Ezra ;  and  4  Ezra,  i.  e.  this  book. 
The  name  "  4  Ezra"  is  retained  by  Luther,  the  Zurich 
Kble,  Coverdale,  Matthew's  Bible,  Cranmer's  Bible, 
the  Bishops*  Bible,  and  in  the  6th  article  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1571).  Jhe  name  "  2  Esdras,"  given  to  it 
in  the  A.y.,  is  taken  from  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  is 
the  title  given  to  it  by  the  author  himself  (2  Esdr.  i, 
1).  This  book,  like  the  former  one,  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  Ynlgate  in  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  edi- 
tions, because  it  luis  been  excluded  from  the  Canon  by 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

IL  Design  and  Plan. — The  object  of  this  book  was  to 
comfort  the  chosen  people  of  God  who  were  suffering 
under  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  heathen,  by  assur- 
ing them  that  the  Lord  has  appointed  a  time  of  deliver- 
ance when  the  oppressors  sludl  be  judged,  and  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  in  union  with  their  brethren,  shall  re- 
turn to  the  Holy  Land  to  enjoy  a  glorious  kingdom 
which  shall  be  established' in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
This  is  gradually  developed  in  on  tntroducUon^  and 
seven  amffdic  rewlaiionsy  or  visions,  in  which  Ezra  is 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  moral  world,  as  fol- 
lows: 


1.  Introduction  Qii,  l-B6,A.y. ;  or  i,  1-86,  Ethiopic 
Vers.). — When  on  his  couch  in  Babylon,  in  the  SOth 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  568), 
mourning  over  the  deplorable  fate  of  his  brethren  (ver. 
1-8),  and  recounting  the  dealings  of  Grod  with  mankind 
generally  (ver.  4>12),  and  with  his  chosen  people  in 
particular,  in  consequence  of  their  sinful  nature  inher- 
ited fh>m  Adam  (ver.  1^22),  for  which  the  Temple 
was  destroyed  and  the  city  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Gentiles  (ver.  28-27),  Ezra  asked  God  why  the  hea- 
then sinners  of  Babylon  are  spared,  whilst  the  people 
of  his  covenant  are  so  unsparingly  punished  (ver.  28- 
86)? 

2.  Firti  Revelation  (iv.  1-v,  16,  A.  V. ;  ii,  1-iii,  28, 
Eth.). — In  answer  to  this,  the  angel  Uriel  is  sent,  who, 
after  censuring  the  presumptuousness  of  a  short-sight- 
ed man  in  trying  to  fathom  the  unsearchable  dealings 
of  the  Most  High,  when  ho  cannot  understand  the 
things  below  (ver.  1-Jl),  and  after  Ezra's  earnest  re- 
iteration of  the  question  (ver.  22-25),  says  that  sin  has 
not  yet  reached  its  climax  (ver.  26-81),  enumerates 
the  signs  wher<»by  the  fulness  of  that  time  will  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  promises  to  reveal  to  him  still  greater 
things  if  he  will  continue  to  pray  and  fast  seven  days 
(ver.  82-v,  16). 

8.  Second  Revelation  (v,  16-vi,  84,  A.y. ;  iii,  24-iv, 
87,  Eth.). — Having  lasted  seven  days  according  to  the 
command  of  the  angel,  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
prince  of  the  Jews  (ver.  16-21),  Ezra  again  appeals  to 
God,  asking  why  he  does  not  punish  his  sinful  people 
himself  rather  than  give  them  over  to  the  heathen 
(ver.  22-30)  ?  Uriel,  who  appears  a  second  time,  after 
referring  again  to  the  inscrutable  judgments  of  Ood 
(ver.  81-56),  reveals  to  Ezra,  according  to  promise, 
more  distinctly  what  shall  be  the  signs  of  the  latter 
days,  saying  that  with  Esau  [the  Idumeans]  the  pres- 
ent world  will  terminate,  and  the  world  to  come  will 
begin  with  Jacob  (vl,  1-10),  whereupon  the  day  of 
judgment  will  follow,  and  be  announced  by  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet  (ver.  11-25) ;  Enoch  and  Ellas,  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Messiah,  shall  appear  (ver.  26),  and  sin 
and  corruption  will  be  destroyed  (ver.  27,  28) ;  tells 
him  to  be  comforted,  patient,  and  resigned,  and  that  he 
shall  hear  something  more  if  he  will  fast  again  seven 
days  (ver.  29-^84). 

4.  Third  lUvelaHon  (vi,  35-ix,  25,  A.Y. ;  iv,  88-ix, 
27,  Eth.).— The  fasting  being  over,  Ezra  again  ap- 
peals  to  God,  to  know  how  it  is  that  his  chosen  peopl' 
for  whom  this  wonderful  world  was  created,  are  de- 
prived of  their  inheritance  (ver.  85-59)  ?  Whereupon 
Uriel  appears  a  third  time,  tells  him  that  it  is  because 
of  their  sin  (vii,  1-25),  describes  the  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  things 
which,  wilhcome  to  pass,  concluding  with  an  admoni- 
tion to  Ezra  to  fast  and  pray  again  (ver.  26-ix,  25). 

5.  First  Vision  (ix,  26-x,  69,  A.  V. ;  ix,  28-x,  74, 
Eth.). — ^After  appealing  again  to  God  in  behalf  of  his 
brethren  (ver.  26-87),  Ezra  suddenly  saw  a  woman  in 
the  deepest  mourning  for  her  only  son,  who  had  been 
bom  to  her  after  being  married  thirty  years,  and  who 
died  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials  (ver.  88-x,  1),  and  she 
would  not  be  comforted  (ver.  2-4).  He  rebuked  her  for 
being  so  disconsolate  about  the  loss  -of  one  son,  when 
Sion  was  bereaved  of  all  her  children  (ver.  2-14),  and 
recommended  her  to  submit  to  the  dealings  of  God 
(ver.  16-24) ;  her  face  speedily  shone  very  brightly, 
and  she  disappeared  (ver.  26-27);  whereupon  Uriel 
appeared  to  Ezra,  and  told  him  that  the  woman  is 
Sion,  the  thirty  years  of  her  barrenness  are  **  the  thir- 
ty years  wherein  no  sacrifice  was  offered  in  her,"  her 
first-born  is  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon,  his  death 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage  is  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  extraordinary  brightness  of  the  moth- 
er's face  is  the  future  glory  of  Sion  (ver.  2^-59). 

6.  Second  Vision  (xi,  1-xii,  51,  A.  V. ;  xi,  1-xii,  68, 
Eth.). — Ezra  in  a  dream  had  a  revelation  of  the  latter 
days  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle  coming  up  fh>m  the 
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sea  with  three  heads  and  twelve  wings,  which  after- 
wards produced  eight  smaller  wings  spread  over  all 
things,  and  reigning  over  all  the  world  (ver.  1-7). 
These  wing9,  beginning  from  the  right  side,  according 
to  a  voice  which  proceeded  f¥om  the  body  of  the  eagle, 
reigned  successively  over  all  the  earth,  and  perished, 
so  that  there  remained  six  small  wings  (ver.  8-28), 
which,  however,  in  attempting  to  rule,  also  perished, 
and  the  three  heads  only  were  left  on  the  eagle's  body 
(ver.  24-31).  These  now  reigned,  one  after  the  other, 
and  perished,  so  that  a  single  head  remained  (ver.  82- 
85).  A  lion  (the  Messiah)  declared  to  the  eagle  that  all 
his  wings  and  heads  were  destroyed  because  he  ruled 
the  earth  wiclcedly  (ver.  86-46);  then  the  body  and 
whatever  was  left  of  the  eagle  were  burnt  in  fire  (xii, 

1,  2).  Ezra  awoke,  and  having  prayed  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  vision  (ver.  8-9),  was  told  by  the  angel 
that  the  eagle  was  the  fourth  monarchy  which  Daniel 
saw,  and  was  admonished  again  to  fast  and  pray  (ver. 
10-51). 

7.  Third  Vition  (xiii,  1-58,  A.  V. ;  xiii,  1-64,  Eth.). 
— ^Ezra  then  had  another  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a 
mighty  spirit  (irvtvfia)  arise  from  the  sea  resembling 
a  man,  who  destroyed  all  his  enemies  with  the  blast 
of  his  mouth,  and  gathered  around  him  large  multi- 
tudes (ver.  1-13).  On  awaiting,  Ezra  was  told  by  the 
angel  that  it  was  the  Messiah,  who  shall  gather  to- 
gether the  ten  tribes,  lead  them  to  their  holy  land,  and 
give  them  Sion  ^*  prepared  and  builded  for  them"  (ver. 
14-58). 

8.  Condtuion  (xiv,  1-48,  A.  V.;  xiv,  1-62,  Eth.).— 
Three  days  later,  the  voice  which  spoke  to  Moses  in 
the  bush  tells  Ezra  that  the  latter  days  are  at  hand 
(ver.  1-12),  bids  him  set  his  house  in  order,  reprove 
those  that  are  living  (ver.  13-18),  and  write  down,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  yet  bom,  ninety-four 
books,  i.  e.  the  twenty-four  inspired  books  of  the  O.  T. 
which  have  been  burnt,  and  seventy  books  of  divine 
mysteries,  which  he  duly  did  with  the  help  of  scribes 
(ver.  19-44),  the  recovered  Scriptures  to  be  communi- 
cated to  all,  and  the  Cabbalistic  books  only  to  the 
sages  (ver.  45-48). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  '*  three-headed  ea- 
gle,'* which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,  are 
**  twelve  feathered  wings"  (duodecim  alas  pennarum), 
*^eightconntei>feathers'*(contrarisD  pennae),and  "^  three 
heads;"  but,  though  the  writer  expressly  interprets 
these  of  kings  (xii,  14, 20)  and  ''kingdoms"  (xii,  28), 
he  is,  perhaps  intentionally,  so  obscure  in  his  allusions 
that  the  interpretation  only  increases  the  difficulties 
of  the  vision  itself.  One  point  only  may  be  consider- 
ed certain — the  eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than 
Bome.  Notwithstanding  the  identification  of  the  ea- 
gle with  the  fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (com p.  Barnabas, 
Epitt.  p.  4),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld ;  compare  Yolk- 
mar,  Di€U  vierte  Buck  Esra^  p.  86  sq.).  The  power  of 
the  Ptolemies  could  scarcely  have  been  described  in 
language  which  may  be  rightly  applied  to  Rome  (xi, 

2,  6,  40) ;  and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hil- 
genfeld to  represent  **the  twelve  wings,"  preserves 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  imagwy  of  the  vision. 
But  when  it  is  established  that  the  interpretation  of 
tho  vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  Rome,  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  begin.  The  second 
vring  (i.  e.  king)  rules  twice  as  long  as  the  other  (xi, 
17).  This  fact  seems  to  point  to  Octavianns  and  the 
line  of  the  Cassars ;  but  thus  the  line  of ''  twelve"  leads 
to  no  plausible  conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close 
with  Trajan  (Lttcke,  1st  ed.),  the  "three  heads"  receive 
no  satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  "three 
heads"  represent  the  three  Elavil,  then  "the  twelve" 
roust  be  composed  of  the  nine  Cssars  (Jul.  Ca;6ar — ^Yi- 
tellius)  and  the  three  pretenders,  PisOjVindex,  and 
Nymphidius  (GfrOrer),  who  could  scarcely  have  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse. 
Yolkmar  proposes  a  new  interpretation,  by  which  two 


wings  are  to  represent  one  king,  and  argues  that  this 
symbol  was  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  better  fhim 
strange  eyes  the  revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve 
wings  thus  represent  the  six  CsBsars  (Csesar — Nero) ; 
the  eight  '* counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  emperors 
Galba,  Otho,  Yitellns,  and  Nerva ;  and  the  three  heads 
the  three  Elavil.  This  hypothesis  offers  many  strik- 
ing coincidences  with  the  text,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  form  of  interpretation  given 
by  Ezra  (xii,  14,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duodecim  reges ;  v. 
18,  octo  reges),  and  Yolkmar's  h}rpothesis  that  the 
tvidve  and  eight  were  marked  in  the  original  MS.  in 
some  way  so  as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  division,  is  ex- 
tremely improbable.  Yan  der  Ylis  and  Lticke,  in  his 
later  edition,  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  general- 
ly symbolic  of  the  Roman  power ;  and  while  they  iden- 
tify the  three  heads  with  the  triumvirs,  they  seek  no 
explanation  of  the  other  details.  All  is  evidently  as 
yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  probably  remain  so 
till  some  clearer  light  can  lie  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thought  and  history  during  the  critical  period  B.C. 
100-A.D.  100. 

In  tone  and  character,  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  offers 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  (q.  v.).  Trium- 
phant anticipations  are  overshadowed  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  vic- 
tory is  lost  in  that  of  revenge.  Future  blessedness  is 
reserved  only  for  "  a  very  few"  (vii,  70 ;  viii,  1, 8, 62- 
55;  vii,  1-13).  The  g^reat  question  is  "not  how  the 
ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous  shall 
be  saved,  for  whom  the  world  is  created"  (ix,  13).  Tho 
"woes  of  Messiah"  are  described  with  a  terrible  mi- 
nuteness which  approaches  the  despairing  traditions 
of  the  Talmud  (v ;  xiv,  10  sq. ;  ix,  8  sq.) ;  and  after 
a  reign  of  4C0  years  (vii,  28-85 ;  the  clause  is  wanting 
in  Eth.,  v,  29),  "Christ,"  it  is  said,  "  my  Son,  shall  die 
(Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  that  have  breath ;  and  the 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven  days, 
like  as  in  the  first  beginning,  and  no  man  shall  re- 
main" (vii,  29).  Then  shall  follow  the  resurrection 
and  the  judgment,  "  the  end  of  this  time  and  the  be- 
ginning of  immortally"  (vii,  43).  In  other  points  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  offers  curious  approximations  to 
that  of  Paul,  as  the  imager}' does  to  that  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (e.  g.  2  Esdr.  xiii,  48  sq. ;  t,  4).  The  relation 
of  *'tbe  first  Adam"  to  his  siniTul  posterity,  and  the 
operation  of  the  law  (iii,  20  sq. ;  vii,  48 ;  ix,  36) ;  tho 
transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv,  26);  the  eternal  coun- 
sels of  God  (vi,  sq.) ;  his  providence  (vii,  11)  and  long- 
suffering  (vii,  64);  his  sanctification  of  his  people 
"  from  the  beginning"  (ix,  8),  and  their  peculiar  and 
lasting  privileges  (vi,  59),  are  plainly  stated ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  of  good  works  (viii,  83),  in 
conjunction  with  faith  (ix,  7),  is  no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

III.  Unity  and  Oriffinal Language, — For  a  long  time 
this  book  of  Ezra  was  known  only  by  an  old  Lctia 
version,  which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Yul- 
gate.  This  version  was  used  ly  Ambrose,  and,  like 
the  other  parts  of  the  Vetvs  Latino^  is  probably  older 
than  the  time  of  TertuUian.  It  is  published  in  Wal- 
ton's  Polyglot^  vol.  iv.  An  Arabic  text  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
in  two  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made 
fh>m  this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Whiston 
in  the  last  volume  of  his  Primitive  Chriitiamty  (Lon- 
don, 1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various  readings  of 
tlie  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin  in  1723 
{Cod.  Pteudep,  V,  T.  ii,  174  sq.).  An  Ethiopic  text 
was  published  by  [archbishop]  Laurence,  with  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  translations  IPrimi  Etra  lihrij  versio 
yEthiopica  .  .  .  Laiine  A  ngBcequereddita jOxonASfO); 
likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had  remained 
wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by  Ludolf  in  his 
dictionary.  The  Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfrdrer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin  and 
Arabic  (Prof.  Pteudep,  Stuttg.  1840,  p.  66  sq.) ;  but  the 
original  Arabic  text  has  not  yet*  been  published. 
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The  three  Tersioiu  were  all  made  directly  flrom  a 
Greek  text.  This  is  evideiitly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  Latin  (Lllclie,  VermtA  eimer  ToUit,  Einkihtng,  i, 
149)  and  the  Ethiopic  (Van  der  Ylis,  DuptOaHo  critiea 
de  Ezra  Ub.  apocr,  p.  75  sq.))  and  apparently  so  with 
Tegaid  to  the  Arabic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greelc  text 
occors  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii=2  Exra  ▼, 
5),  bat  the  other  sopposed  references  in  the  apoetolic 
fathers  are  yeiy  uncertain  (e.  g.  Clem,  i,  20;  Herm. 
PoMt.  i,  1,  9,  etc.).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek 
text  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes 
the  book  as  the  work  of  "  the  prophet  Ezra"  {Strom, 
iii,  16,  §  100).  A  question,  however,  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in  Henke's  Mut,  iii, 
478  sq.,  ap.  LUcke  /.  e.) ;  but  the  arguments  from  lan> 
gnage,  by  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic) 
original  is  supported,  are  wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and, 
in  default  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This 
conclosion  is  farther  strengthened  by  its  internal  char- 
acter, which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  compo- 
sition. 

The  idea  of  a  Hebrew  original  has  now  been  pretty 
generally  given  up  by  scholars,  despite  the  positive 
assertion  of  Galattnus  {De  Arcanit  CatlioUca  Veritatu) 
that  a  copy  of  it  was  reported  to  exist  among  the  Jews 
at  Constantinople  in  his  day,  and  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  it  was  written  in  Greek.  Althous^h  the 
Greek  is  lost,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Old 
Lectin  version,  through  which  alone  this  book  has  been 
known  to  us  till  latel}-,  was  a  translation  from  that 
language.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  imi- 
tates  tlie  Greek  idiom  in  making  the  adjective  in  the 
comparative  degree  govern  a  gemHve  ce»e,  and  not,  as 
in  I^tin,  an  aUatioey  and  introduces  other  Grtecisms, 
which  are  barbarous,  in  the  version  (comp.  ii,  24 ;  v, 
13,  26,  39 ;  vi,  26,  81,  46,  57 ;  vii,  6 ;  viii,  7,  8,  88,  44 ; 
ix,  14;  xi,  42).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by 
the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  as  well  as  the  quota- 
tion from  this  book  in  the  fathera  (see  below,  sect,  v), 
which  prove  the  very  early  existence  of  it  in  Greek. 
It  is^  however,  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  things 
contained  in  this  book  are  of  Palestinian  origin,  and 
are  stOl  to  be  found  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  dispersed 
through  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim. 

The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in  the 
En^ish  veraion,  contains  two  important  interpolations 
(ch.  i,  ii ;  xv,  xvi)  which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  Tersions,  and  are  separated  from  the  gen- 
nine  Apocalypse  in  the  best  Latin  MSS.  Both  of 
these  passages  are  evidently  of  Christian  origin :  they 
contain  traces  of  the  use  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
(e.  g.  i,  30, 33, 87 ;  ii,  18»  26, 45  sq. ;  xv,  8, 35 ;  xvi,  54), 
and  rtill  more  they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish 
spirit.  Thus,  in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  com- 
manded to  reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  con- 
tinual rebellions  (i,  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
tiireatens  to  cast  them  off  (i,  24-82),  and  to  *^  give  their 
houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come."  But,  in  spite  of 
their  desertion,  God  offers  once  more  to  receive  them 
(ii,  1-32).  The  offer  is  rejected  (ii,  33),  and  the  hea- 
then are  called.  Then  Ezra  sees  '*the  Son  of  God" 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  ^*  wearing 
crowns  and  bearing  palms  in  their  hands'*  in  token  of 
their  victorious  confession  of  the  truth.  The  last  two 
diaptere  (xr,  xvi)  are  different  in  character.  They 
contain  a  stem  prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come 
upon  Egypt,  Babylon,  Aria,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the 
whole  earth,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to 
goard  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 
which  they  shall  be  visited  (?  the  Decian  persecution; 
eomp.  Lttcke,  p.  186  sq.).  Another  smaller  interpo- 
lation occun  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii,  28,  where ^um 
meuJatt8  answers  to  "ifjr  Jfetriah''*  in  the  Ethiopic, 
and  to  "  Mg  Son  Messiah''*  in  the  Arabic  (comp.  Lttcke, 
p.  170,  n.,  sq.).     On  the  other  hand,  a  long  passage  oc- 


curs in  the  Ethiopic  and  Anbic  versions  after  vii,  85 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin  (Ethiop.  c.  vi),  though 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  was  known 
to  Ambrose  {De  bono  mart,  x,  xi).  In  this  case  the 
omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes.  The 
chapter  contains  a  strange  description  of  the  interme- 
diate state  of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  peremptory  denial 
of  the  efficacy  of  human  intereession  after  death.  Y ig- 
ilantius  appealed  to  the  passage  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  called  down  upon  liimself  by  this  the  severe  re- 
proof of  Jerome  (/i5.  c.  VigU,  c.  7).  This  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the 
narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times 
(comp.  Lttcke,  p.  155  sq.). 

Despite  the  arbitrary  division  into  chapters  in  oar 
English  version  which  sometimes  interrupts  a  vision 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  few  readers  will  fail  to  see 
the  intimate  connection  and  the  beautiful  adjustment 
of  these  angelic  revelations,  and  how  ^rerj  one  of 
them  forms  an  essential  part  in  leading  us  farther  and 
farther  till  we  reach  the  climax  of  the  apocalypse.  It 
is  owing  to  this  remarkable  unity  which  the  whole 
work  displays  that  the  numerous  interpolations  made 
for  dogmatic  purposes  have  so  easily  been  detected. 

IV.  Author  and  Date. — The  greatest  divergency  of 
opinion  prevails  on  this  subject.  The  author  has  suc- 
cessively been  described  as  a  true  prophet  who  lived 
B.C.  836;  an  impostor  who  flourished  A.D.  160;  a 
Jew,  a  Christian,  a  converted  Jew,  and  as  a  Monta- 
nist.  The  whole  complexion  of  the  book,  however, 
incontestably  shows  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  Jew. 
His  pereonating  Ezra,  the  contempt  and  vengeance 
which  he  breathes  against  the  Gentiles  (vi,  50,  57), 
the  intense  love  he  manifests  for  the  Jews,  who  alone 
know  the  Lord  and  keep  his  precepts  (iii,  30-36),  de- 
claring that  for  them  alone  was  this  world  created  (iv, 
63,  66;  vi,  55,  59;  vii,  10,  11),  and  reserving  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation  for  them  (vii,  1-13) ;  his  view  of 
righteousness,  which  consists  in  doing  the  works  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  righteous  are  justified  and  re- 
warded for  their  good  works  (viii,  33,  86) ;  the  purport 
of  his  questions,  referring  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  this  people  (iv,  3o;  vi,  59);  the  Hagadic  legends 
about  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  which  are  reserved 
for  the  great  Messianic  feast  (vi,  49^2) ;  the  ten  tribes 
(xiii,  39^7) ;  the  restoration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
vrriting  of  cabbalistic  books  for  the  sages  or  rabbins 
of  Israel  (xiv,  20-22,  87-47)— all  this  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  the  writer  was  a  thorough  Hebrew.  Chap- 
ters i,  ii,  XV,  and  xvi,  which  contain  allusions  to  the 
N.  T.  (compare  i,  30  with  Matt,  xxxiii,  37-39 ;  ii,  11 
with  Luke  xvi,  9 ;  ii,  12  with  Rev.  xxii,  2 ;  xv,  8  with 
Rev.  vi,  10;  xvi,  29  with  Matt,  xxxiv,  10;  xvi,  42- 
44  with  1  Cor.  vii,  29),  and  especially  the  anti-Jewish 
spirit  by  which  they  are  pervaded,  as  well  as  the  name 
of  Jesus  in  ch.  viii,  28,  which  have  been  the  cause  why 
some  have  maintained  that  this  book  is  the  production 
of  a  Christian,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
later  interpolations  made  by  some  Christian.  (See 
above,  sect,  iii.) 

As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  the  limits  within  which 
opinions  vary  are  narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the 
book  of  Enoch.  LUcke  (  Versuch  einer  voUst.  EM,  etc., 
ed.  2,  i,  209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  Van  der 
Vlis  (Diqmt.  crit.  1.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar. Laurence  (/.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower, 
to  B.C.  28-25,  and  Hilgenfeld  (Jud.  Apokr.  p.  221) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at  it  by 
very  different  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  Gfrdrer 
(Jahrh.  d.  fftils^  i,  69  sq.)  assigns  the  book  to  the  time 
of  Domitian,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Wieseler  and 
by  Bauer  (Lucke,  p.  189  sq.),  while  Lttcke,  in  his  first 
edition,  had  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of 
the  time  of  Trajan.  The  interpretation  of  the  details 
of  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  furnishes  the  chief 
data  for  determining  the  time  of  its  composition,  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  from  the  difficulty  of  regarding  the 
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histdry  of  the  period  from  the  point  of  viev  of  the  au- 
thor ;  and  this  difficalty  ia  increased  by  the  allusion  to 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  merely  sug- 
gested  by  the  circumstances  of  Ezra,  the  imaginary 
author.;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem may  have  suggested  Ezra  as  the  medium  of 
the  new  revelation.  (Comp.  Fabricius,  Co^.  Pmu^^^. 
it,  p.  189  sq.,  and  LUcke,  p.  187,  n.,  sq.,  for  a  summary 
of  the  earlier  opinions  on  the  composition  of  the  book.) 
But  no  two  expositors  agree  in  their  explanation  of 
the  vision  in  ch.  xi  and  xii,  and  every  one  finds  in  the 
** three  heads,"  the  ** twelve  feathered  wings,"  and 
the  **  eight  counter-feathers"  such  emperors,  kings, 
and  demagogues  as  will  square  with  his  preconceived 
notions  as  to  what  they  shall  describe.  So,  for  instance, 
the  learned  Whiston  makes  the  three  heads  to  mean 
the  kingdom  of  France  since  Francis  the  Great,  A.D. 
1515 ;  of  Spain  since  Ferdinand,  the  author  of  the  In- 
quisition, A.D.  1468 ;  and  the  house  of  Austria  since 
the  emperor  Albert,  A.D.  1438 — all  of  whom  persecuted 
the  Protestants  (^Autheti,  Recordt^  i,  81).  The  safest 
and  most  satis&ctoiry  data  for  determining  its  age  are 
— 1.  The  quotations  from  it  in  the  epistle  of  St.  Bama^ 
has  (ch.  xii  with  2  Ezra  v,  8)  and  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  {Strom,  iii,  16),  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the 
book  was  well  known  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  lera,  and  must  therefore  have  been  written 
some  time  before  to  have  obtained  such  general  cur- 
rency and  acceptance ;  and,  2.  The  minute  description 
which  the  writer  gives  of  the  pre-existence  and  death 
of  the  Messiah  (vii,  29 ;  xiv,  7),  such  as  no  Jew  would 
have  given  at  the  very  outset  of  Christianity,  to  which 
we  have  traced  the  book,  when  these  very  points  were 
the  stumbling-block  to  the  ancient  people,  and  formed 
the  points  of  contest  between  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity, thus  showing  that  it  must  have  been  written  be- 
fore Christ.  We  may  therefore  safely  assign  it  to 
about  B.C.  50. 

But,  while  the  date  of  tbo  book  must  be  left  unde- 
termined, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  b  a  genuine 
product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse  (JEwxngtUmfrage^ 
p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point  from  the  unanimous 
Judgment  of  recent  scholars  (Hilgenfeld,  p.  190  sq.) ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  tone  and  style  of  the 
Christian  interpolations  and  the  remainder  of  the  book 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apoca- 
lypse was  probably  written  in  £g}'pt;  the  opening 
and  closing  chapters  certainly  were. 

v.  Canonicity  and  rmportance. — By  many  of  the  fa^ 
thers  this  book  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  canoni- 
cal. The  quotation  from  it  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
b  described  as  the  saying  of  a  prophet  (ch.  xii);  the 
quotation  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  introduced  in 
the  same  manner  ('Etr^pac  o  TTftoipTiTijQ  X«yci,  Strom. 
iii,  16) ;  and  Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  containing  divine 
revehtioM  {De  Bono  Mortis^  x,  xi).  The  famous  story 
about  Ezra  being  inspired  to  write  again  the  law, 
which  was  burned  (xiv,  20-48),  has  been  quoted  by 
Irensus  (adv.  ffcser,  iii,  21,  2);  Tertullian  (Me  CuU. 
faem.  i,  8) ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromal,  i,  22) ; 
Chiysostom  (Homil.  viii  ui  ffeb.\  and  many  others. 
The  Ethiopian  Church  regards  it  as  canonical,  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Book  of  Devotions  called  "  The  Organon  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary"  (written  in  A.D.  1240),  '<  Open 
my  mouth  to  praise  the  vir^dn  ky  of  the  mother  of 
Grod,  OS  thou  didst  open  the  mouA  ofEzra^  who  rested 
not  for  forty  days  until  he  had  finished  writing  the 
words  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  had  burnt"  (Prayer for  Mom- 
dip;  see  also  Prayer /or  Tuesday)^  St.  Jerome  was 
the  first  who  denounced  it.  In  reply  to  Viuilantius, 
who,  regarding  this  book  as  inspired,  appealed  to  xii, 
86-45,  to  prove  that  **none  would  venture  to  intercede 
for  oliiers  in  the  day  of  judgment,"  this  father,  play- 
ing upon  the  name  Yigilantius,  remarked,  **  Tu  vigi- 
lans  dormis,  et  dormiens  scribis,  et  propinas  roihi  li- 


famm  cgMcryphttmy  qui  Jti5  nomine  Esdrte  a  te  et  simUibus 
tui  UgUur,  ubi  scriptum  est,  quod  post  mortem  nnllus 
pro  aliis  gaudeat  deprecari,  quem  ego  librum  mm- 
quam  Ugi,  quid  enim  necesse  est  in  menus  sumere, 
quod  Ecdetia  non  recepit.  Nisi  forte  Balsamum  et 
Barbelum,  et  thesaurum  Manichaei,  et  lidiculum  no- 
men  Leusibone  proferas ;  et  quia  radices  Pyrensei  ha- 
bitus, viclnusque  es  Hiberin,  Basilidis,  antiquissimi 
hseretici,  et  imperitss  scientis  incredlbilia  portent* 
prosequeris,  et  proponis,  quoad  to^m  ortis  oMctoritale 
damnatur'*  (Ep,  liii  ad  ViyilantJ).  Tliis  is  a  most  im- 
portant passage,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  those  of 
the  primitive  Church  who,  from  their  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  had  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  what  wero 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  ancient  S3'nagogue,  re- 
pudiated this  book  as  uncanonical.  In  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  second  Ezra,  like  the  first,  was  excluded 
from  the  canon,  and  Luther  denounced  it  as  worse 
than  i£sop*8  Fables.  See  Esdkas,  First  Book  of. 
But  this  is  going  too  far.  Uistorico-critical  expositors 
of  the  Bible,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  Christolog- 
ical  works,  while  regarding  2  Esdras  as  not  belonging 
to  the  Canon,  yet  see  in  it  a  most  important  record  of 
Jewish  opinion  on  some  vital  points.  It  shows  that 
the  Jews,  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  most  distinct- 
ly believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  the 
Messiah  was  denominated  the  Son  of  Gody  that  he  ex- 
isted in  heaven  previous  to  his  appearance  upon  earth 
(xiv,  7),  and  that  he  was  to  die  (vii,  29). 

One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  obtained  a 
wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served  as  a  pendant 
to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint.  Ezra,  it  is 
said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  that  he  might  be  inspired 
to  ^Tite  again  all  the  law  which  was  burnt,  received  a 
command  to  take  with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and 
retire  for  forty  days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was 
given  him  to  drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding 
was  quickened  and  his  memory  strengthened ;  and  for 
forty^  da3's  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribes, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  (Latin^  204),  of  which 
twent^'-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place  of 
the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv,  20-48).  Thb  strange 
story  was  repeated  in  various  forms  by  Irenieus  (adv. 
Hcer.  iii,  21, 2),  Tertullian  (De  cuU.fam.  i,  8,  "Omne  in- 
strumentum  Judaice  literature  per  Esdram  constat 
restauratum"),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i,  22,  p. 
410,  P. ;  compare  p.  892),  Jerome  (adv.  ffeh.  7 ;  comp. 
Pseudo-Augustine,  De  Mirab.  S.  Scr.  ii,  32),  and  many 
others ;  and  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition 
which  regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men 
of  "the  Great  Synagogue"  (q.  v.),  to  whom  the  final 
revision  of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assign- 
ed in  early  times.     See  Cakok. 

Although  Esdras  is  included  in  the  6th  article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  among  the  other  books  read  for 
edification,  etc.  [see  Dectero-Canonical],  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  lessons  are  taken  from  it  in  the  offi- 
ces, of  the  Church  of  England.  Boferences  are,  how- 
ever, made  from  it  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  par- 
allel passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Grabe 
and  others  have  conceived  that  this  was  the  book  cited 
as  the  "  Wisdom  of  God"*  (Luke  xi,  9 ;  comp.  with  4  Es- 
dras i,  82). 

YI.  Literature.  —  Lee,  Dissertaiion  upon  the  second 
Book  of  Esdras  (Lond.  1722) ;  Whiston,  A  uthentic  Jtec- 
ords  (Lond.  1727),  i,  44  sq. ;  Van  der  Vlis,  DisputaHo 
Critiea  de  Ezra  Libra  Apocrypha  (Amst.  1839) ;  GfWi- 
rer.  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Neils  (Stuttgart,  1888),  i,  69 
sq. ,  and  Prophets  veteres  Pseudepiyraphi  (Stuttgart, 
1840),  p.  66  sq. ;  LUcke,  Einkitung  in  d.Offenbanmg  Jo- 
hanmsy  2d  cd.,  p.  138  sq. ;  Davidson,  The  Old  Testcanent 
Text  Considered  (Lond.  1866),  p.  990  sq. ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Diejudische  Apokalyptik  (Jena,  1857),  p.  187  sq. ;  Volk- 
mar.  Das  vierte  Buch  Ezra  (Zurich,  1858) ;  Keil,  ^as^ 
leituny  in  d.  A  Ue  Testament  (1859, 1863),  p.  734  sq. ;  Tre- 
senreuter,  De  libra  quarto  Esdrm  (Cobl.  1742) ;  Vogel, 
De  quarto  libra  EsdSra  (in  his  Progr,  de  Confecturai  utu 
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••  criti  X.  T,  p.  48  iq.) ;  Ewald,  Daa  vierte  Ezrabueh 
{GitL  1864);  Calmet,  Sur  U  quatrime  livrt  d'Ktdraa 
(in  his  Commtntmre^  iii,  258  sq.);  Greswell,  ^Second 
Book  ofEtdroB  (in  his  ParQhkz.y,  ii,  280  sq.)*  The 
book  has  been  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  discassion, 
espedallj  by  HUgenfeld  in  the  Ztittckr.f,  vtiu.  TheoL 
1858-67.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  t. 

BB^'ebon,  TirsT  of  (pi  'Eotfiiavirai  r.  r.  ol  '£<rc- 
^wv^Yolg.  Hesehon)^  a  Gnecized  form  of  the  name  of 
certain  Canaanites  beyond  Jordan  referred  to  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Jad.  v,  15)  as  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Israelites ;  evidently*the  inhabitants  of  Heshboic 
(q.  T.)  of  the  O.  T.  (Num.  xxi,  26). 

Ese'biias  (*E<rcpc/3iac,Vulg.  Sedebiat),  the  first 
named  of  the  ten  priests  separated  with  ten  others  by 
Ezra  to  transport  the  silver  and  gold  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Esd.  viii,  54) ;  evidently  the  Sherbbiah 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  24). 

E'sek  (Heb.  id.  p;^9,  quarrel;  Sept.  and  Yulg. 
translate  'Anuria,  ealummOf  as  if  reading  pd?),  a  well 
(^KS)  containing  a  spring  of  water,  which  the  herds- 
men of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  which  re- 
ceived its  name  because  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  quar- 
relled (^piS^rn,  vrangledj  Sept  ri^uajirav,  Vulg.  evas- 
ively, A.  V.  "slarove;"  but  different  from  the  W^'IJI 
of  the  preceding  clause,  ifiaxn<ravTOj  jurgium  fuU, 
"strove'*)  with  him  for  the  possession  of  it  (Gen.  xxvi, 
20).  Isaac  seems  to  have  therefore  relinquished  it.  It 
appears  not  to  have  been  one  of  those  which  Abraham 
Ittd  previously  dug  (ver.  18 ;  the  contest  there  was  a 
question  of  title,  here  of  postunon).  There  are  still 
several  wells  in  this  vicinity.     See  Gerab. 

Bsh'baai  [some  £sk-ba^al^  (Heb.  £8ba^al,\>^2^^, 
hi  pause  ^53^^,  man  of  Baal;  Sept.  'A<ra^aX  v!  r. 
'U^dk  and  BaoX,  Vulg.  EAaal),  the  appropriate  name 
of  the  fiwrth  son  of  lung  Saul,  according  to  the  gene- 
alogy of  1  Chron.  viii,  88  and  ix,  80.  He  is  doubtless 
the  same  person  (see  1  Sam.  xxxi,  2,  compared  with  2 
Sam.  ii,  8)  as  Ish-bosheth  (q.  v.),  since  it  was  the 
pnctiee  to  change  the  obnoxious  name  of  Baal  into 
BoAetk  or  BtahHk,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerub-besheth  for 
Jenb-baal,  and  Q.vl  this  very  genealogy)  of  Merib-baal 
for  Mephi-bosheth :  compare  also  Hos.  ix,  10,  where 
Boeheth (A.V.  "shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  syn- 
onym for  Baal.     See  Baal. 

XSahlNUl  (Heb.  Eshban%  *)3^K,  man  o/conndera- 
tion;  Sept  'Aotfidv  and  "Eoifiav  v.  r.  'A<r«/3wv,  Vulg. 
Eieban\  the  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Dishan 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  26,  A.  V. "  Dishon")  or  Dishon  (1  Chron. 
i,  41),  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite.     B.  C.  post  1968. 

Eah'col  (lleb.EMAkol%  ^b«X  [twice  plen^  ^"iS^M, 
Kom.  xiii,  24 ;  xxxiii,  0],  a  hmcA  of  grapes),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept  'EffxwX,  Joeephus  'E(rx<tfXfrc,  Valg.  Etckol,) 
A  young  Amoritish  chieftain,  who,  with  his  brothers 
Hamre  aod  Aner,  being  in  alliance  with  Abraham, 
when  the  latter  resided  near  Hebron,  joined  him  in  the 
noovery  of  Lot  from  the  hands  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
hb  confederates  (Gen.  xiv,  18,  24 ;  comp.  xiii,  18). 
B.C.  ch-.  2085.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant,  i,  10, 
2)  he  wss  the  foremost  of  the  three  brothers,  but  the 
Bible  narrative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (comp.  ver. 
13  irith  24).  Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of  Esh- 
cel  remained  attached  to  one  of  the  fruitful  vallevs  in 
thtt  district  till  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xiH,  24),  who  then  interpreted  the  appellation  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  gigantic  "cluster"  (in  Hebr.  eshcol) 
which  they  obtained  there ;  but  this  does  not  accord 
vith  the  independent  origin  of  the  latter  name  as  as- 
signed m  the  narrative  (see  below). 

2.  A  wtdg  (^n3,  winter-torrent ;  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
[truttlating  lilcewise  the  name  itself]  papa^  ^orpvoQ^ 
«iffiiirtr;,or[Num.xiii,24]  JWA^fejorf;  A.V.  "brook" 


and  "valley**)  >>i  which  the  Hebrew  spies  obtained  the 
fine  cluster  of  grapes  which  they  took  back  with  them, 
borne  "  on  a  staff  Itetween  two,*'  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fruiU  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii,  24).  The 
cluster  was  doubtless  large ;  but  the  fact  tliat  it  was 
carried  in  this  manner  does  not,  as  usually  understood, 
imply  that  the  bunch  was  as  much  as  two  men  could 
carry,  seeing  that  it  was  probably  so  carried  to  prevent 
its  being  bruised  in  the  Journey.  See  Gbape.  t^rom 
the  fact  that  the  name  bad  existed  in  this  neighbor- 
hood centuries  before,  when  Abraham  lived  there  with 
the  chiefs  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews,  but 
Amorites  (see  Gen.  xiv,  18),  many  have  supposed  that 
the  appellation  in  this  instance  (**  because  of  the  clus- 
ter,** piSTSfctrj,  Sept.  /3<Jrpi»c,  Vulg.  torrem  botri)  was 
merely  the  Hebrew  way  of  appropriating  the  ancient 
name  derived  from  that  hero  into  the  language  of  the 
conquerors,  consistently  with  the  paronomastic  turns 
so  much  in  favor  at  that  time,  and  with  a  practice 
traces  of  which  are  doomed  to  appear  elsewhere ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  same  reason  which  led  the 
Israelites  to  apply  to  the  valley  such  a  designation, 
had  operated  also  among  the  original  possessors  of  the 
soil.  In  that  ci  se  the  Amoritish  chieftain  may  have 
been  so  called  (that  dialect  being  doubtless  akin  to  the 
Heb.)  frY>m  his  fertile  region.  From  the  terms  of  two 
of  the  notices  of  this  transaction  (Num.  xxxU,  9 ;  Deut. 
i,  24),  it  might  be  inferred  that  Eshcol  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  spies  penetrated;  but  this  would 
contradict  the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii,  21, 
that  they  went  as  fkr  northward  as  Rehob.  They 
must,  therefore,  either  have  carried  the  bunch  of 
grapes  this  whole  distance  and  back,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  they  cut  it  on  their  return.  From  the  context 
(Num.  xiii,  22),  the  valley  in  question  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  Accordingly,  the  val- 
ley through  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the  road 
from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  traditionally  indicated 
as  that  of  Eshcol.  This  valley  is  now  full  of  vine- 
yards and  olive-yards,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  val- 
ley itself,  the  latter  up  the  sides  of  the  inclosing  hills. 
**  These  vineyards  are  still  very  fine,  and  produce  the 
finest  and  largest  grapes  in  all  the  country*'  (Robinson, 
Besearches,  i,  817).  Eusebius,  however  (Onom€ut.  s.  v. 
^apayK  /3orptK>c),  places  it,  with  some  hesitation,  at 
Gophna,  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 
road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron,  on 
the  road  to  Bethsur  (Epitaph,  PauUt).  The  Jewish 
traveller  Ha-Parchl  speaks  of  it  as  north  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron  stood  (Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher,  ii,  487) ;  and  here  the  name 
has  apparently  been  observed  still  attached  to  a  spring 
of  remarkably  fine  water  called  ^Ain-Eskaii^  in  a  valley 
which  crosses  the  vale  of  Hebron  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  town  (Van  de 
Velde,  Karraiivej  ii,  64).  Dr.  Rosen,  however,  still 
more  recently,  writes  the  name  as  Ain  el-Rathhala 
(Zeiitchr,  d,  morgml,  Gesellsch.  1858,  p.  481). 

Esh^ean  [some  E'theim]  (Heb.  JCskan',  *\T^^,  a 

prop;  Sept.  'Eadv  v.  r.  £o/td,  Vulg.  Etaan\  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Dumah 
and  Janum  (Josh,  xv,  52),  situated  in  the  group  west 
by  south  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.).  Van  de 
Velde  thinks  (Memoir^  p.  810,  811)  the  place  may  be 
the  same  as  Ashan  (q.  v.);  but  this  is  inadmissible, 
partly  because  of  the  difference  in  the  name  CiP2?),  and 

partly  because  the  only  Ashan  mentioned  in  Scripture 
lay  in  the  low  countiy  (Josh,  xv,  42;  comp.  ver.  88), 
while  Eshean  is  expressly  placed  in  the  hill  countiy 
of  Judah  (ver.  48,  52).  To  escape  this  last  and  fatal 
objection,  Van  de  Velde  follows  Von  Raumer  (Paliut. 
p.  173)  in  supposing  two  Ashans,  one  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  and  the  other  in  the  southern  plain  of  Pales- 
tine, belonging  to  Simeon ;  but  that  the  Ashan  of  Ju- 
dah and  that  of  Simeon  were  one  and  the  same,  is  evi- 
dent from  comparing  Josh,  xv,  42  and  xix,  9,  where 
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Ether  appears  as  in  the  vicinity  of  both,  and  Josh,  xix, 
7  with  1  Chron.  iv,  82,  where  the  same  is  the  case  with 
Ain-Riminon.  Still,  although  Eshean  cannot  thus  be 
identified  with  the  Chor-ashan  of  1  Sam.  xxx,  80,  we 
may  perhaps  adopt  Van  de  Velde's  location  of  the 
former  at  the  ruins  of  Khursa  (Robinson's  Re$earehe»^ 
iil,  Append,  p.  116),  not  far  south-west  of  Hebron 
(Stewart,  Teat,  p.  224). 

E'shek  (Heb.  id.  p^;,  oppression;  Sept.  'EaiKtK 
V.  r.  'AtriyX,  Vulg.  Esec),  lirother  of  Azel  (q.  v.),  a  Ben- 
Jamite,  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  king  Saul ;  he 
was  the  father  of  several  sons,  among  them  Ulam,  the 
founder  of  a  large  and  noted  family  of  archers,  lit. 
'*  treaders  of  the  bow"  (1  Chron.  viii|  39).  B.C.  ante 
588.  They  are  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chron. 
ix,  35-44. 

Bahel.     See  Tamarisk. 

Esh^alonite  (Heb.  collect  with  the  art  ha^Eshr 
kdom\  '^aSbl^tDI^Sn,  Sept  6  *AoKaXtavir7ic,yn\g,  Asca- 
UmUa,  A.  Y.  **  the  Eshkalonites"),  the  patrial  designa- 
tion (Josh,  xiii,  8)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ashkelon 
(q.v.). 

Esh'^tadl  (Heb.  Eshta6l\  ^IKt^^K  [but  defect- 
ively ^kn^K  in  Judg.  xiii,  25;  xviii"^  2,  8,  11],  ac- 
cording to  Fiiist,  narrow  ptus,  but  Gesenius  suggests 
perhaps />f^Km;  Sept  'Ao^autK  v.  r.  [in  Judg.  xiii,  5] 
'£<r^aoA,  Vulg.  Esihaol  or  [in  Josh,  xv,  83]  Estat^,  a 
town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  the  Shephelah  or 
plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of 
cities  in  that  district  (Josh,  xv,  83)  enumerated  with 
Zoreah  (Heb.  Zartah\  or  Zorah,  in  company  with 
which  it  is  commonly  mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
were  two  of  the  towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xix,  41).  Between  them,  and  behind 
Kiijath-jearim,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp 
or  stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  that 
little  community  during  their  constant  encounters  with 
the  Philistines.  Eshtaol  was  one  of  the  great  strong- 
holds of  the  Danites,  and  its  inhabitants,  with  those 
of  Zorah,  were  noted  for  their  daring.  See  Dan.  The 
600  men  who  captured  and  colonized  Laish  were  na- 
tives of  these  two  towns  (Judg.  xviii).  Here,  among 
the  old  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boy- 
hood, and  experienced  the  first  impulses  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah;  and  hither,  after  his  last  exploit,  his 
mangled  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  hills  to  its  last  rest  in  the  burying-place  of 
Manoah  bis  father  (Judg.  xUi,  25 ;  xvi,  31 ;  xviii,  2, 8, 
11, 12).  In  the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chron.  the 
relationship  between  Eshtaol,  Zareab,  and  Kiijath- 
jearim  is  still  maintained  (1  Chron.  ii,  58).  In  the 
Onomatticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (s.  v.  'Aoda<^X 
and  'Ea^aov\\  Eshtaol  is  twice  mentioned — (1)  as  As^ 
too/ of  Judah,  described  as  then  existing  between  Azo- 
tus  and  Aecalon  under  the  name  of  Astho  (Ao^w) ; 
(2)  as  Etthaul  of  Dan,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleutheropo- 
lis.  The  latter  position  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  indications  of  the  Bible.  It  is  connected  with 
Zorah,  Zanoah, and  Bethshemesh  (Josh,  xv,  S3;  xix, 
41);  and  as  these  three  places  have  been  identified, 
we  may  conclude  that  Eshtaol  was  situated  close  to 
the  foot  of  t)ie  mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  or  near 
wady  Surar.  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  102)  mentions  a  vil- 
lage named  Studl,  west  of  Zorah,  but,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  corroborated  by  no  other  traveller  and 
by  no  map,  the  situation  is  too  far  west  to  be  **  behind 
Kiijath-jearim"  if  the  latter  be  Kuryet  el-Enab.  The 
village  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and  Van  de 
Veldc,  as  Yeshua,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former  (/?e- 
secaxhes,  new  ed.,  iii,  154,  who  states  that  the  name  is 
pronounced  Eskwa\  is  nearer  the  requisite  position. 
Yeshua  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  broad  val- 
ley which  runs  up  among  the  hills  between  Zorah  and 
Bethshemesh.  '  The  mountains  rise  steep  and  rugged 
immediately  behind  it,  but  the  village  is  encompassed 


by  fhiitful  fields  and  orchards.  Zorah  occupies  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill  scarcely  two  miles  westward,  and 
a  lower  ridge  connects  the  hill  with  the  mountains  at 
Yeshua.  Upon  that  ridge  the  permanent  camp,  or 
gathering-place  of  Dan  (Judg.  xiii,  25)  was  probably 
fixed  (Robinson,  Later  Res,  p.  158  sq.). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V.     Sec  Mahakkh-Dait. 

Bsh'taiUite  [many  Esh'Undke]  (Heb.  coUect  with 
the  art  ha-Eshtaiili\  '^^KrilSKn,  Sept  oi  *Eodau»\aioi 
V.  r.  vioi  'E(r^aa//,Vulg.  kstha'oliice,  A.V.  "the  Eshtau- 
lites"),  the  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eshtaol 
(q.  v.),  who,  with  the  Zareathites,  were  at  a  later  pe- 
riod among  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chron.  ii, 
58). 

EBlltemo^&  [many  Esktem'oa]  (Heb.  Eshiemo'a, 
ri^ri^X  [but  defectively  5tFl»^  in  1  Chron.],  o5e- 
dience ;  Sept.  in  Josh,  xxi,  14  'Kade/xw,  in  1  Sam.  'Eo*- 
dfi,  in  1  Chron.  iv,  17,  19  'Eo^aipiiw  v.  r.  'Ea^tfiwv 
and  'Eff^puvfjj  in  1  Chron.  vi,  67  [42]  'Ea^apii  v.  r. 
'Eorapw ;  Vulg,  Esthamo,  but  JSstemo  in  Josh.,  and 
Esthemo  in  1  Chron.  vi)  or  Bah'temoh  (Heb.  EAie^ 
moh',  fl^PIDM,  by  an  interchange  of  final  gutturals. 

Josh.  XV,  50 ;  Sept.  'Eo'^c/id^,  Vulg.  I^emo\  a  town  of 
Judah,  in  the  mountains;  mentioned  between  Jattir 
and  Holon  (Josh,  xxi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  57),  and  1  c- 
tween  A  nab  and  Anim  (Josh,  xv,  50).  With  its 
'*  suburbs"  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh. 
xxi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  57).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
frequented  by  David  and  his  followers  during  the  long 
period  of  their  wanderings ;  and  to  his  friends  there 
he  sent  presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekitcs  (1  Sam. 
XXX,  28;  oomp.  ver.  81).  In  the  lists  —  half  genea- 
logical, half  topographical — of  the  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah, Eshtemoa  occurs  as  having  been  founded  or  re- 
built by  an  Ezrahite  called  Ishbah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17) 
(q.  v.),  perhaps  the  same  with  Nabam  of  ver.  19  [see 
Mered],  where  the  place  has  the  dubious  epithet  of 
*^  Maachathite"  (q.  v.).  Others,  however,  regard  the 
Eshtemoa  there  named  as  a  person  from  Maachab. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  simply  mention  the  place  as  '*a 
very  large  village"  in  the  Daroma,  in  the  province 
of  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast,  s.  v.  'Eo-df/m,  Ef^themo). 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered  hv  Dr. 
Robinson  at  Senrn'Oy  a  village  seven  or  eight  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  on  the  great  road  from  el-Milh,  con- 
taining considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  other  villages  still  bearing  the  names  of  its 
companions  in  the  list  of  Josh,  xv :  Debir,  Socoh,  Jat- 
tir, etc.,  and  itself  the  last  inhabited  place  toward  the 
desert  (Researches,  ii,  194 ;  comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p. 
105).  It  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  oq  a  low 
hill,  with  broad  valleys  round  about ;  not  susceptible 
of  much  tillage,  but  full  of  flocks  and  herds  all  in  fine 
order.  In  several  places  there  are  remains  of  walls 
built  of  very  large  stones,  bevelled,  but  left  rough  in 
the  middle,  several  of  them  more  than  ten  feet  in 
length.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  at  this  place, 
witii  one  tower  tolerably  perfect,  but  it  is  probably  of 
Saracenic  origin  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  627 ;  Wil- 
son, Lands  of  Bible,  i,  855).  A  city  Shema  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  26) ;  too  far 
south,  however,  to  correspond  to  Semua. 

Bs'hton  (Heb.  Eshton',  V-^^^^,  according  to  Gc 
senius  uxorious^  according  to  Filrst  careless;  Sept.  'A<t- 
(Ta^wi'.Vulg.  Esthon\  a  son  of  Mehir,  and  grandson 
of  Chelub,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,ll).  B.C. 
ante  1618.  Among  his  four  sons  and  one  grandson 
enumerated  (ver.  12)  as  *^the  men  of  Rccah,**  two 
(Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash)  seem,  however,  to  bo  rath- 
er names  of  places. 

Eskiidge,  Vernox,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South),  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Va.,  Oct  26, 1803.  His  early  education  was 
neglected,  and  on  this  account  he  hesitated  to  enter 
the  ministry,  to  which  he  felt  strong  leanings ;  but  oa 
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tlie  death  of  his  young  wife  and  child  he  hesitated  no 
longer,  and  in  1827  he  began  to  preach  as  an  itinerant 
minister.  In  this  service  he  labored  fnithfally  until 
1837,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
itineracy,  thoagh  he  still  preached  diligently  as  his 
health  would  allow.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  during  his  service  in  the 
Cumberland  in  1852  some  twenty  were  converted,  in- 
cluding captain  Upehur.  On  his  return  to  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  the  yellow  fever  ¥ras  raging  there.  He  devoted 
himself  night  and  day  to  the  service  of  the  sicic,  and 
on  SepL  4, 1855,  he  was  taken  with  the  disease,  and 
died  Sept.  11. — Sprague,  AtmalSf  vii,  735. 

Es'li  CEffXi  V.  r.  '£(rXcO,  son  of  Naggal  and  father 
of  Naum,  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Christ  after  the 
exile  (Luke  iii,  25) ;  apparently  identical  with  £liob- 
9AI,  the  son  of  Mearlah  and  father  of  Johanan  (1 
Chnm.  iii,  23, 24).     See  Genbalooy  (op  Chbist). 

Ean6,  Esna,  or  Baneb,  **  the  hieroglyphic  Sen^ 
and  the  Greek  LcUopoUs  or  LaU6npoU»  —  the  city 
of  the  latus  fish  or  Latut  nobiUs,  from  the  fish  there 
woTBhipped — ^is  a  small  and  badly-buUt  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat.  25°  15^  N.  The  central  portion  of  Esne  has  edi- 
fices  of  colored  brick.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  1500  are  Copts,  and  has  some  manufac- 
tories of  blue  cotton  and  pottery.  There  are  famous 
mins  at  Esne,  which  consist  of  a  sandstone  temple, 
vith  a  portico  of  four  rows  of  six  columns,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  by  Thothmes  III,  whose 
name  is  seen  on  tlie  jambs  of  a  door.  The  temple, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  restored  or  principally 
constructed  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (B.C.  246-222),  and 
the  pronaos  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Clandius  (A.D.  41-54),  and  completed  in  that  of  Ves- 
pasian. The  interior  is  of  the  date  of  Trajan,  the  An- 
tonines,  and  Geta,  whose  name,  erased  or  replaced  by 
that  of  Caracalla,  is  there  found.  The  great  temple 
vas  dedicated  to  Chnumis,  Satis,  and  Har-Hek.  It 
has  a  zodiac  like  that  of  Denderah,  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  but  now  known  to 
be  no  oMer  than  the  Romans.  A  smaller  temple  with 
a  zodiac,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
formerly  stood  at  E'Deyr,  2^  miles  north  of  Esne,  but 
it  has  been  destroyed.  At  Esne  is  also  a  stone  quay, 
bearing  the  names  of  BI.  Aurelius.  This  city  was  the 
capital  of  a  nome,  and  the  coins  struck  in  it  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  127-128)  represent  the  fish  la- 
tus. See  ChampoUion,  Not.  Dtscrip,  p.  288 ;  Wilkinson, 
Mod.  EffgpL  ii,  268;  Tochon  d'Annecy,  MidaiUes,"— 
Ciiamben,  Emychpcedia,  s.  v. 

Bsnig  (or  Esnao,  Eznig,  Eznao),  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  Armenian  Church.  He 
was  bom  in  397,  at  Gochp  or  Golp,  a  place  near 
Vonnt  Ararat,  and  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  pa- 
triarch Isaak  and  of  Saint  Mesrop.  As  he  was  ac- 
qoatnted  with  the  Syrian  language,  he  was  sent  in 
425,  together  with  Joseph  of  Palin,  to  Edessa,  in  order 
to  translate  the  writings  of  the  Syrian  Church  &thers 
into  Armenian.  After  finishing  this  work  they  went 
to  Constantinople,  learned  the  Greek  language,  and 
began  the  translation  of  Greek  works.  On  returning 
home  in  431  they  took  with  them  many  writings  of 
Greek  fathers,  the  acts  of  the  synods  of  Nice  and  Eph- 
esus,  and  a  correct  copy  of  the  Alexandrine  version. 
From  the  latter  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  Esnig  co-operated,  was  made.  Many  other  the- 
ological works  were  translated  by  him,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  six  learned  Armenians  to  whom  the  honorary 
title  "  Targmanitschk"  (translators)  was  given.  In 
449  Esnig  was  present  at  the  national  synod  of  Arta- 
chad,  which  replied  to  the  Persian  kinp^'s  demand  upon 
the  Armenians  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster. 
He  died  about  478,  as  bishop  of  Bagrewand.  Besides 
the  numerous  translations  of  foreign  works,  Esnig 
wrote  an  original  work  against  heresies.    It  is  divided 


Into  four  books,  of  which  the  first  is  directed  against 
the  pagans,  the  second  against  the  Parsees,  the  third 
against  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  fourth  against 
the  Marcionites  and  Manichicans.  This  work  contains 
some  valuable  information  on  the  Parsees  and  on  the 
system  of  Marcion  which  is  not  known  from  any  other 
source.  It  has  been  published  at  Smyrna  (1762)  and 
at  Venice  (1826),  and  a  French  translation  has  ap- 
peared by  Le  Vaillant  de  Florival  {Rf/iUatwn  des  de- 
ferent Sectes  des  palent^  Paris,  1853.  Parts  of  it  have 
been  translated  into  German  by  Neumann  (in  Hemes, 
vol.  xxxiii,  and  in  Zeitschrift/ur  histor,  Theolofj.  1834) 
and  by  Dr.  Windischmann  (^Bayrische  Aimalen,  1834), 
and  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Petermann  (in  his  grammat.  Ung, 
Arrnen,  p.  44-48).  A  Latin  translation  of  the  whole 
work  was  promised  by  the  distinguished  Orientalist, 
Dr.  Windischmann,  but  it  has  never  appeared.  An 
appendix  to  the  Venice  edition  contains  a  "  collection 
of  sentences  drawn  from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  in  par- 
ticular from  St.  Nilus.*'  In  point  of  style,  Esnig  is 
counted  among  the  classics  of  Armenian  literature. — 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  iv,  168;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gen,  xvi,  886;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  711 ; 
Neumann,  Versuch  einer  GetcH,  der  armen,  LU.  (Tub. 
1841).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bso'ra  (properly  iEsoRA,  kiotapay  Vulg.  omits),  a 
place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the  approach  of  the  As- 
syrian army  under  Holofemes  (Judith  iv,  4).  The  name 
may  be  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazob 
or  ZoRAH  (Simonis,  Onom.  N,  T,  p.  19).  The  Syriac 
reading  (Beihekorn)  suggests  Beth-horon,  which  is 
not  impossible. 

Bsotexlo  (Greek  Icrcarcpirof),  scientific  as  opposed 
to  popular ;  applied,  especially  with  regard  to  the  an- 
cient mysteries,  to  doctrines  taught  only  to  the  initia- 
ted, as  distinguished  firom  exoteric  ((^<i>,  vnihout)  doc- 
trines, which  could  be  taught  to  the  vulgar  and  unin- 
itiated. '*  The  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  like 
that  of  the  other  sects,  was  divided  into  the  oxoterie 
and  ths  eaoteric ;  the  open,  taught  to  all ;  and  the  se- 
cret, t:iught  to  a  select  number"  (Warburton,  Dw.  Leg. 
bk.  ii,  note  B  B).  **  According  to  Ongcn,  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblicbus,  the  distinction  of  eso- 
teric and  sopoteric  among  the  I^hagoreans  was  applied 
to  the  disciples,  according  to  the  degree  of  initiation 
to  which  they  had  attained,  being  fully  admitted  into 
the  society,  or  being  merely  postulants  (Ritter,  Hist. 
PhUoe.,  French  transl.,  i,  248).  PUto  is  said  to  have 
had  doctrines  which  he  taught  publicly  to  all,  and  oth- 
er doctrines  which  he  taught  only  to  a  few,  in  secret 
There  is  no  allusion  to  such  a  distinction  of  doctrines 
in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle  (PAystca,  iv,  2) 
speaks  of  opinions  of  Plato  which  were  not  written. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  were  secret.  Aristo* 
tie  himself  firequently  speaks  of  some  of  bis  writings 
as  exoteric^  and  others  as  acroamatic  or  esoteric.  The 
former  treat  of  the  same  subjects  as  the  latter,  but  in 
a  popular  and  elementary  way,  while  the  esoteric  are 
more  scientific  in  their  form  and  matter  (Ravaisson, 
Esscd  sur  la  Metapk.  d'Ari^ote,  t.  i,  c  i ;  Tucker,  Light 
of  Nature^  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii)." — Fleming,  Vocabulary  of 
Philosophy^  s.  v. 

Espen,  Zeobr  Bernhard  van,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  18th 
century,  was  l)om  at  Louvain  July  9, 1646.  He  stud- 
ied theolog}'  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  after  having  been  ordained  priest  in 
1673,  he  was  two  years  later  made  Doctor  Juris  (doc- 
tor of  law),  and  appointed  professor  of  canonical  law 
at  the  Collegium  Adrianum  at  the  University.  He 
lived  very  retired,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  study ; 
but  such  became  soon  his  reputation  that  he  waa 
consulted  by  a  number  of  princes,  bishops,  tribunals^ 
and  learned  corporations.  Many  of  his  opinions,  how* 
over,  particularly  on  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
on  dispensations,  immunities,  exemptions,  the  roya! 
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placet,  and  the  appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  civil 
power,  were  not  favorable  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
popes,  and  in  1704  and  1784  all  his  works  were  put 
on  the  Index.  His  defense  of  the  consecration  of  a 
Jansenist  archbbbop  at  Utrecht  caused  in  1728  his  sus- 
pension from  all  priestly  functions,  as  well  as  from 
his  chair  at  the  University.  All  demands  made  upon 
him  by  the  archbishop  of  Malines  to  revoke  his  opin- 
ions he  firmly  refused.  He  fled  to  Amersfort,  a  common 
refuge  of  Jansenist  exiles,  where  he  died  Oct.  2, 1728, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years.  Van  Espen  is  univer- 
sally classed  among  the  ablest  writers  on  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  even  pope  Benedict  did  not  withhold  a  recog- 
nition of  his  ability.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
the  one  published  by  Baren  {Jus  Eccksuuticum  Uni- 
tfergumj  5  vols.  Lonvain,  1758-65 ;  also  Cologne,  1777,  5 
vols. ;  Mentz,  1791, 8  vols.).  An  abstract  of  this  work 
was  published  by  Oberhauser  (Augsburg,  1782 ;  Cilli, 
1791).— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex.  iii,  711 ;  Hoofer, 
JVbicr.  Biog.  Genir,  xvi,  410 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyld,  iv, 
164 ;  G.  du  Pac  de  Bellegarde,  Vie  de  Van  Eapen  (Lou- 
vain,  1767).     (A.J.  S.) 

Bspousals.  1.  Among  the  Jews  this  was  the  cer- 
emony of  betrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for 
the  purpose  of  marriage,  and  was  a  mutual  agreement 
l)etween  the  parties  which  usually  preceded  the  mar- 
riage some  time.  The  espousals  frequently  took  place 
years  before  the  parties  were  married.  See  Betroth- 
al; Marriage. 

2.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  espousals  differed 
from  marriage.  The  two  terms  are  in  early  writers 
tponsalia  and  nvptia.  Certain  preliminaries  were  nec- 
essary before  persons  could  complete  a  marriage : 
they  consisted  in  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  concerning  tbeur  marriage  to  be  per- 
formed  within  a  certain  limited  time,  which  contract 
was  confirmed  by  certain  gifts  or  donations,  called  ca^ 
rhcB  or  arrkabones,  the  earnest  of  marriage ;  as  also  by 
a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  ivriting  or  instrument  of  dow- 
ry, with  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  attest  it. 
The  free  consent  of  parties  contracting  marriage  was 
declared  necessary  by  the  old  Roman  law,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Diocletian,  and  inserted  by  Justinian  in 
his  code.  When  the  contract  was  made,  it  was  usual 
for  the  man  to  bestow  presents  on  the  woman :  these 
were  sometimes  called  spofuaUa,  espousals,  and  some- 
times gpontalitioB  doncUiones,  espousal-gifts,  or  arrhoB 
and  pigjtorc^  pledges  of  future  marriage,  because  the 
giving  and  receiving  them  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
contract.  These  donations  were  publicly  recorded. 
The  ring  was  then  presented  to  the  woman  as  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  contract,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  given  in  the  actual  solemnization  of 
marriage.  Bingham,  in  proof  of  this,  quotes  the  words 
of  pope  Nicholas  I,  and  also  refers  to  Ambrose  and 
Tertullian.  The  origin  of  the  marriage-ring  has  been 
traced  to  the  tenth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  ring  worn  by  bish- 
ops. Isidorus  Hispalensis  refers  to  the  marriage-ring 
in  this  language:  Quod  autem  in  nupHia  anmdus  a 
sponio  sponaa  datur^  id  fit  vel  propter  mutiuB  diUctionis 
siffnum,  vel  propter  id  magis^  ut  hoc  pigmort  corda  torttm 
jungantur ;  unde  et  quarto  digito  anmulua  uueritur^  ideo 
quod  vena  quadam  {ut  fertur)  aanguinii  ad  cor  usque 
perveniat:  '*The  reason  why  a  ring  is  given  by  the 
bridegroom  to  the  bride  is  either  as  a  mark  of  mutual 
love,  or  rather  a  pledge  of  the  union  of  their  hearts ; 
and  the  reason  for  its  being  placed  on  the  fourth  fin- 
ger is  because  a  certain  vein  (as  it  is  said)  reaches 
thence  to  the  heart.*'  The  kiss  was  solemnly  given, 
with  the  joining  together  of  the  hands  of  the  betrothed. 
The  dowr}''  settled  upon  the  woman  was  by  a  stipula- 
tion made  in  writing,  or  by  public  instruments  under 
hand  and  seal.  Chosen  witnesses  were  present,  the 
friends  of  each  part}*,  and  their  number  was  generally 
ten.  Occasionally  a  ministerial  benediction  was  used 
in  espousals  as  well  as  in  maniage.     See  Marriage. 


— ¥Mmr,Ecelei.Dict.B.v.;  Bingham,Orig, Eeeki.lk, 
xxii,  ch.  iii ;  Procter,  On  Common  Projfer,  p.  401. 

BspoiiBe  (properly  (iD'^i^,  arcu\  2  Sam.  iii,  14,  to 
hetrothj  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  ftvriaTtvofiaij  Matt,  i, 
18 ;  Luke  i,  27 ;  ii,  5 ;  less  correctly  for  ^JSt^n,  cAo- 
ihmmah^,  Cant,  iii,  11,  nvptialtf  nlbilba,  hdulith\  Jer. 
ii,  2,  the  bridal  Hale,  i.  e.  condition  of  a  bride  before 
marriage ;  apfto^o/iat,2  Cor.  xi,  2,  to  cause  to  be  married, 
i,  e.  negotiate  the  match).  Espousal  was  a  ceremony  of 
betrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for  the  purpose 
of  marriage,  and  was  a  mutual  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  which  usually  preceded  the  marriage  some 
considerable  time.  See  Marriage.  The  reader  will 
do  well  carefully  to  attend  to  the  distinction  between 
espousals  and  marriage,  as  espousals  in  the  East  are 
frequently  contracted  years  before  the  parties  are  mar- 
ried, and  sometimes  in  very  early  youth.  This  custom 
is  alluded  to  figuratively,  as  between  God  and  his  peo- 
ple (Jer.  ii,  2),  to  whom  he  was  a  husband  (xxi,  32),  and 
the  apostle  says  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  assistant  (pro- 
nubd)  on  such  an  occasion :  "  I  have  espoused  yon  to 
Christ"  (2  Cor.  xi,  2) ;  have  drawn  up  the  writings, 
settled  the  agreements,  given  pledges,  etc.,  of  your 
union  (compare  Isa.  liv,  5 ;  Matt,  xxv,  6 ;  Kev.  xlx). 
See  Betroth. 

Bs'ril  ('EffpiX  V.  r.  '£^pfX,yulg.  omits),  one  of  the 
Israelites,  ^^sons  of  Ozora,"  who  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esd.  ix,  84) ;  corresponding  in 
position  with  the  Sharai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  X,  40),  although  the  form  is  confused  with  that 
of  Azaelus = Azareel  following  it. 

Bs^rom  (Etrpwfji  v.  r.  Eopiov),  a  Grecized  form 
(Matt,  i,  8 ;  Luke  iii,  85)  of  the  name  of  Hezron  (q. 
v.),  the  grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  5). 

IiSB,  Karl  van,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
German}',  was  bom  at  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  Sept. 
25,  1770l  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1788, 
and  in  1801  became  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  Huysburg, 
near  Halberstadt.  Together  with  his  cousin,  Leander 
van  Ess  (q.  v.),  he  published  a  German  translation  of 
the  Bible  (Brunswick,  1807,  and  a  great  many  editions 
since),  which  had  an  immense  circulation  until  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  pope.  Being  appointed  in  1811,  by 
the  bishop  of  Paderbom,  episcopal  commissary,  he 
abandoned  his  liberal  views.  He  wrote  a  brief  history 
of  religion  (Enttewrf  einer  kurun  GeacMchte  der  ReUg^ 
ion,  Halberstadt,  1817),  which  called  forth  several  re- 
plies. He  died  Oct  22, 1824.— Herzog,  BeaUEnegkL 
xlx,  488.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ess,  Leander  van,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  and  cousin  of  the  preceding  one,  was  bom 
at  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  Feb.  15, 1772.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Marienm&n- 
ster,  in  the  diocese  of  Paderbom.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Marburg,  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  that  city ;  and  later  he  also 
became  assistant  director  of  the  normal  school.  No 
priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  19th  century 
showed  so  great  a  zeal  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
as  Leander  van  Ess.  Aided  by  his  cousin  Karl  (q.  v.), 
he  prepared  a  German  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  enlisted  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety in  its  circulation.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament he  published  in  1819  (Nuremberg).  He  also 
published  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1822),  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament  cut  from  the  Vatican 
manuscript  (1824).  The  pope  was  highly  indignant  at 
his  undertaking,  and  on  this  occasion  Issued  one  of  the 
notorious  papal  bulls  against  Bible  societies.  Karl  van 
£^s  timidly  receded  from  his  libera]  position,  but  Lean- 
der bravely  maintained  it.  He  resigned  his  ofiices  at 
Marburg,  and  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  a  literary  de- 
fence of  his  efforts  in  circulating  the  Bible.  He  com- 
piled, to  encourage  Roman  Catholic  readers  of  the  Bi- 
ble, *'  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Church  &thers  and 
other  great  Catholic  writers  concerning  the  aecessaiy 
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aod  nseftil  reading  of  the  Bible'*  (A  nazuge  au$  den  heil, 
Vaternj  etc.,  Leipe.  1808) ;  ft  Latin  treatise  on  the  aa> 
thority  of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible  as  compared 
irith  the  Yalgate  (^Pragmatiea  doctorum  CcihoUcontm 
TridenHm  circa  Vvigatum  deertH  tentum  tettantium  ftit- 
leria,  Salzburg,  1816;  in  German,  Tob.  1824) ;  and  sev- 
eral  other  works,  urging  a  frequent  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble bv  the  people  (  Was  wir  die  Bible  der  ersten  Chris- 
tern  f  i816;  aedanieniiberBibeltt.BibeUesenjlfilC\  Die 
Bibie  meki  ein  Buck  nttr/ar  Priester,  1818).  He  also 
wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  marriages  between  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  (R^ihtfertigung  der gemisckt, 
Ehm,  1821).  He  died  Oct.  13, 1847.  His  very  valu. 
able  Ubfrary,  rich  in  manuscripts  and  incunables,  was 
purchased  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
Tork. — Herzog,  Recd-Encyhl,  xix,  489.     (A.  J.  S.) 

BBsenoe  (essendoy  from  etsenf,  the  old  participle  of 
esse,  to  faeX  a  term  in  philosophy  corresponding  to  ov- 
via  in  Greek,  and  sometimes  to  nature^  sometimes  to 
leiMg  or  substance  in  English.  Augustine  {Dt  Civ,  Iki, 
xii,  11)  derives  it  as  follows :  ^^Sicui  ab  eo  quod  est  so- 
|»06,  rocatmr  sapientia;  sic  ab  eo  quod  est  esse,  vocatur 
essentiaJ''  Chauvin  {Lex,  Phil.)  gives  tha  definition, 
"  ToiMm  iUudper  quod  res  estj  et  est  id  quod  est,"  Locke 
{Etsojfj  bk.  iii,  chap,  iii,  §  15)  says :  **  Essence  may  be 
tiken  for  the  very  being  of  anything,  whereby  it  is 
what  it  is."  Locke  distinguishes  the  real  and  the 
noauMsU  essence.  *'  The  nominal  essence  depends  upon 
the  real  essence ;  thus  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is 
that  complex  idea  which  the  word  *  gold'  represent?, 
viz.  *a  body  yellow,  heavy,  malleable,  fusible,  and 
fixed;'  but  its  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  its 
insensible  parts,  on  which  these  qualities  and  all  its 
other  properties  depend,  which  is  wholly  unknown  to 
us.  The  essence  of  things  is  made  up  of  that  common 
natoTB  wherein  it  is  founded,  and  of  that  distinctive 
nature  by  which  it  is  formed.  This  latter  is  commonly 
understood  when  we  speak  of  the  formality,  or /orma- 
Us  ratio  (the  ibrmal  consideration)  of  things ;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  being  more  peculiarly  the  essence  of 
things,  though  it  is  certain  that  a  triangle  is  as  truly 
made  np  in  part  of  figure,  its  common  nature,  as  of 
the  three  lines  and  angles  which  are  distinctive  and 
peculiar  to  it"  (Fleming,  Vocab.  of  PkHoaophy^  s.  v.). 

'With  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the  Greek  writers  (Atha- 
nasins  and  others)  distinguish  ovota  (fssewHa,  subsksn- 
f»a),  which  denotes  what  is  common  to  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  fh>m  ifwooraoiQ  (j>ersona\ 
which  denotes  what  is  individual,  distinctive,  and  pe- 
culiar to  the  three  in  one.  Shedd  (^History  of  Doc- 
trine, ii,  863)  distinguishes  the  various  scholastic  terms 
carefully,  and  says  of  ovoia,  or  estence^  that  it  '*  de- 
notes that  which  is  common  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
It  denominates  the  substance,  or  constitutional  being 
of  the  Deity,  which  is  possessed  alike  and  equally  by 
each  of  the  personal  distinctions.  The  essence  is  in  its 
own  nature  one  and  indivisible,  and  hence  the  state- 
ment in  the  creed  respecting  it  affirms  simple  unity, 
and  warns  against  separation  and  division.  The  terms 
*gencntion'  and  *  procession'  do  not  apply  to  it." 
McCosh  discusses  the  term  and  its  uses  in  his  Intmtiom 
iftke  Mind  (1866,  8vo,  p.  152); 

Esaenes  QKooifvoi,  Josephus  generally;  Esseni, 
Plmy)  or  Essaans  (Eooaloi,  Josephus,  War,  i,  3,  5, 
etc. ;  Philo),  a  Jewish  sect  of  mystico-ascetics,  which 
combined  foreign  elements,  especially  Oriental  and 
Greek,  with  Jewish  doctrines,  and  with  certain  pecu- 
liar views  and  practices  of  their  own.  They  rejected 
most  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  made  their  fellow- 
ship an  exclusive  one. 

I-  SignifeaHon  of  the  Name. — ^This  has  been  very 
variously  explained,  as  follows :  1.  Philo  (jCluod  omnia 
preh.  B.  §  12)  derives  it  from  the  Greek  mrioc,  holy. 
2.  Josephus,  according  to  Jost  (jGeschichie  d.  Juden- 
tbssmn,  i,  207),  seems  either  to  derive  it  from  the  Chal- 
dee  anon,  to  he  quiet,  to  he  mysterious,  because  he  ren- 


ders ll^n,  the  high-priest'' $  breastplate,  tot  which  the 
Sept  has  Xoytiov,  by  iaafjiv,  or  directly  from  V«^n,  in 
the  sense  of  Xoyiiov  or  \6yiov,  endowed  taith  the  gift  qf 
prophecy,     3.  Epiphanius  (Ecsr.  xix)  takes  it  to  be 

the  Hebrew  "ppH =orifiapbv  yivoQ,  the  stout  race,  4. 
Suidas  (s.  v.)  and  Hilgenfeld  [Diejad.  Apokal.  p.  278) 
make  it  out  to  be  the  Aramaic  form  ^*^th  =^ftoprjnKoi, 
seertf  and  the  latter  maintains  that  this  name  was  giv- 
en to  the  sect  l)ecause  they  pretended  to  see  visions 
and  to  prophesy.  5.  Josippon  ben*Gorion  (lib.  iv,  §  6, 
7,  p.  274  and  278,  ed.  Breithaupt)  takes  it  for  the  H^b. 
H'^pn,  the  pious,  the  puritans,  6.  De  ^ossi  (^Meor  Es^ 
otflt,  c.  ui),  Gfrdrer  \philo,  ii,  341),  Diihne  (Ersch  und 
GrulMr's  Encyklop.  s.  v.),  Nork  {ReaUWorterbuch,  s. 
v.),  Herzfeld  (Geschichte  de  V,  Israel,  ii,  396),  and  oth- 
ers,  insist  that  it  is  the  Aramaic  K^CX=^fpa«-£t;r^c» 
p^sician,  and  that  this  name  was  given  to  them  bo- 
cause  of  the  spiritual  or  physical  cures  they  performed. 
7.  Aboth  R.  Nathan  (c.  xxxvi),  and  a  writer  in  Jost*8 
Annalen  (i,  145),  derive  it  from  T^CT,  to  do,  to  perform; 
the  latter  says  that  it  is  the  Aramaic  Arom  KS'^bT,  and 

that  they  were  so  called  because  of  their  endeavors  to 
perform  the  law.  8.  Rappaport  (Erech  AHUin,  p.  41) 
says  that  it  is  the  Greek  Iooq,  an  associate,  a  fellow  of 
the  fraternity.  9.  Frankel  {Zeitschrift,  1846,  p.  449 
sq.)  and  others  think  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  expression 
D'^r^nSS,  the  retired.  10.  Ewald  (jGeschichte  d.  V.  Israel, 
iv,  420)  is  sura  that  it  is  the  Rabbinic  *,^n,  servant  (of 
God),  and  that  the  name  was  given  to  them  because 
it  was  their  only  desire  to  be  dtpainvrui  ^lov.  11. 
Gr&tz  (jGesAichte  d.  Juden,  iii,  525)  will  have  it  that 
it  is  from  the  Aramaic  MHO,  to  bathe,  with  Aleph 
prosthetic,  and  tliat  it  is  the  shorter  form  for  *^nD 
5<'^B38  =  H'^'nHlb  "'ba'^IS,  ijfifpoftaimorai,  hemerobap- 
tists,  a  name  given  to  this  sect  because  they  baptized 
themselves  early  in  the  morning.  12.  Dr.  Ldw  (Ben 
Chananja,  1,852)  never  doubts  but  that  they  were  called 
Essence  after  their  founder,  whose  name  he  tells  us  was 
"^^7,  or  /esse,  the  disciple  of  Joshua  b.  Perachja.  13. 
Others,  again,  say  that  it  alludes  to  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David.  14.  Others,  again,  submit  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  town  Essa,  or  the  place  Vadi  Ossis  (compare 
Ewald,  Geschichte  d.  V.  I,  iv,  420).   15.  Dr.  Adler  (  Volks- 

lehrer,  vi,  50),  again,  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  "^OX, 
to  bind  together,  to  associate,  and  says  that  they  were 
called  D'^'^DX,  because  they  united  together  to  keep 
the  law.  16.  Dr.  Cohn  suggests  the  Chaldee  root  1^7, 
to  be  strong,  and  that  they  were  called  '^S*^'*!^?.  because 
of  their  strength  of  mind  to  endure  suflVsriugs  and  to 
subdue  their  passions  (Frankel's  Monatsch.  vii,  272). 

17.  Oppenheim  thinks  that  it  may  be  the  form  I'^ip'i', 
and  stands  for  f^wn  r^ha  rb^?  or  niJi::  T^tiy 

PMOn,  observers  of  the  laws  of  purify  and  holiness  (ib.), 

18.  Jellinek  (Ben  Chananja,  iv,  374),  again,  derives  it 
from  the  Hebrew  *|^n,  sinus,  vipi^utpa,  alluding  to  the 
D*'BdS  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Bechoroth,  80,  a),  i. 
e.  the  apron  which  the  Essenes  wore.  19.  Others,  again, 
derive  it  from  a  supposed  form  K]7^n,  in  the  sense  of 
pious,  because  it  connects  the  Essenes  with  the  Chasi" 
dim,  from  which  they  are  thought  to  have  originated. 
See  AssiD^fiAirs. 

XL  Tenets  and  Practices.^ The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  this  sect  was  the  sacredness  of  the  inspired  law  of 
God.  To  this  they  adhered  with  such  tenacity  th«k 
they  were  led  thereby  to  pay  the  greatest  homage  to 
Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  to  consider  blasphemy  of  his 
name  a  capital  oflTence.  They  believed  that  to  obey 
diligently  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  to  lead  a 
pure  and  holy  life,  to  mortify  the  flesh  and  the  lusts 
thereof,  and  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit,  would 
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bring  them  in  closer  commanion  with  their  Creator, 
and  make  them  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when 
they  woald  be  able  to  prophesy  and  perform  miracles, 
and,  like  EUas,  be  ultimately  the  forerunners  of  the 
Messiah.  This  last  stage  of  perfection,  however,  could 
only  be  attained  by  gradual  growth  in  holiness,  and 
by  advancement  from  one  degree  to  another.  Thus, 
when  one  was  admitted  a  member  of  this  order,  and 
had  obtained  the  1*^*11  =w<pt^<M/ia,  apron^  which,  from 
its  being  used  to  dry  one's  self  with  after  the  baptisms, 
was  the  symbol  of  purity,  he  attained,  1.  To  the  state  of 
otUiMurd  or  bodily  purity  by  baptisms  (nSt*^3Q  nif^^T 
n*1^p3  '^*l'i}.  From  bodily  purity  he  progressed  to 
that  stage  which  imposed  abstinence  from  oonnnbial 
intercourse  (mW^IB  '^*T^b  hX-^aia  ri-^pa).  8.  From 
this  stage,  again,  he  attained  to  that  of  inuxsrd  or  tpir- 
itual  purity  (nnno  "^^Tib  nX'^a^  ni W^lt).  4.  From 
this  stage,  again,  he  advanced  to  that  which  required 
the  banishing  of  all  anger  and  malice,  and  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit  O^T^b  !lK'^at3  nina 
ni37).  6.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  stage  of  holi- 
ness (m*T^On  •^n-'b  ns-^aia  may).  6.  Thence,  again, 
he  advanced  to  that  wherein  he  was  fit  to  be  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  prophesy  (ni^'^on 
p  TV^  ^^"^h  PIK'^aia).  7.  Thence,  again,  he  advanced 
to  that  state  when  he  could  perform  miraculous  cures 
and  raise  the  dead  (taVinn  •'T^b  m'^pn  nil);  and,  8. 
Attained  finally  to  the  position  of  Elias,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah  (in''b»  in*ib  oTinr).  Comp.  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  Sabbath^  c.  i ;  Skekalim,  c.  iii ;  Bably, 
Aboda  Zara,  xx,  6;  Midrash  Rabba,  8hir  Haskirin, 
init. ;  and  Ben  ChananjOj  iv,  874. 

As  contact  with  any  one  who  did  not  practice  their 
self-imposed  Levitical  laws  of  purity,  or  with  anything; 
belonging  to  such  a  one,  rendered  them  impure,  the 
Essenes  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  obliged  to  with- 
draw altogether  from  general  society,  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate community,  and  live  apart  from  the  world.  Their 
manner  of  life  and  practices  were  most  simple  and  self- 
denying.  They  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with  till- 
ing the  groand,  tending  floclu,  rearing  bees,  and  mak- 
ing the  articles  of  food  and  dress  required  by  the  com- 
munity (as  it  was  contrary  to  their  Uws  of  Levitical 
purity  to  get  anything  from  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  society),  as  well  as  with  healing  the  sick,  and  study- 
ing  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  revelation.  Whatever 
they  possessed  was  deposited  in  the  general  treasury, 
of  which  there  were  appointed  by  the  whole  fraternity 
several  managers,  who  supplied  therefrom  the  wants 
of  every  one,  so  that  they  had  all  things  in  common ; 
hence  there  were  no  distinctions  amongst  them  of  rich 
and  poor,  or  of  masters  and  servants.  They  repro- 
bated slavery  and  war,  and  would  not  even  manufac- 
ture martial  instruments.  They  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  did  not  talk  about  any  worldly  matters  till  they 
had  all  assembled  together  and  offered  up  their  na^ 
tional  prayer  for  the  renewal  of  the  light  of  the  day 
CJ^'IK?  'T^Si'ai*!),  whereupon  they  dispersed  to  their 
respective  engagements,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  overseers,  till  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  labor  of  the  forenoon  terminated,  and  all  re- 
assembled, had  a  baptism  in  cold  water,  after  which 
they  put  on  their  white  garments,  entered  their  refec- 
tory with  as  much  religious  solemnity  as  if  it  were  the 
holy  Temple,  sat  down  together  in  mysterious  silence 
to  a  common  meal,  which  had  the  character  of  a  sac- 
rament—and may  be  the  reason  why  thev  did  not  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple— the  baker  placed  before  each 
one  a  little  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  cook  a  dish  of  the 
most  simple  food,  the  priest  invoked  God's  blessing 
upon  the  repast,  and  concluded  with  thanks  to  the 
Bountiful  Supplier  of  all  ouc  wants.  This  was  the 
sisnal  of  their  dismissal,  when  all  withdrew,  put  off 


their  sacred  garments,  and  resumed  their  several  em« 
ployments  till  the  evening,  when  they  again  partook 
of  a  common  meal.  Sucli  was  their  manner  of  life 
during  the  week.  On  the  Sabbath,  which  they  ob- 
served with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  on  which  they  were 
more  especially  instructed  in  their  di^itinctive  ordi- 
nances, Philo  tells  us,  **They  frequent  the  sacred  places 
which  are  called  synagogues,  and  there  they  sit,  ac- 
cording to  their  age,  in  classes,  the  younger  sitting  be- 
low the  elder  in  becoming  attire,  and  listening  with 
eager  attention.  Then  one  takes  up  the  holy  volume 
and  reads  it,  whilst  another  of  the  most  experienced 
ones  expounds,  omitting  that  which  is  not  generally 
known ;  for  they  philosophise  on  most  things  in  sym- 
bols, according  to  the  ancient  zeal"  {Quod  omma  proh. 
Kb,  sec.  xii).  The  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics  they 
regarded  as  injurious  to  a  devotional  life.  They  were 
governed  by  a  president,  who  was  chosen  by  the  whole 
body,  and  who  also  acted  as  judge.  In  cases  of  trial, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  community,  or  at  least  a 
hundred  members  of  it,  were  required  to  constitute  the 
tribunal,  and  the  brother  who  walked  disorderiy  was 
excommunicated,  yet  he  was  not  regarded  as  an  ene- 
my, but  was  admonished  as  a  brother,  and  received 
back  after  due  repentance. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  Essenes  gener- 
allv  were  celibates:  their  ranks  had  therefore  to  be 
recruited  from  the  children  of  the  Jewish  communis 
at  large,  whom  they  carefully  trained  for  this  holy 
and  ascetic  order.  Previous  to  his  final  admission,  the 
candidate  for  the  order  had  to  pass  through  a  novitiate 
of  two  stages.  Upon  entering  the  first  stage,  which 
lasted  twelve  months,  the  novice  (yiomnrrarog)  had 
to  cast  in  all  his  possessions  into  the  common  treasury, 

and  received  a  tpade  ((rjKtXiCt  a^ti'apcov=^r^)  to  bun' 
the  excrement  (compare  Deut  xxiii,  12-15),  an  aprori 
(ircpi^bi/ta =t'^^T),  used  at  the  baptisms,  and  a  tchiU 

robe  to  put  on  at  meals,  which  were  the  symbols  of 
purity,  and,  though  still  an  outsider,  he  had  to  observe 
some  of  the  ascetic  rules  ot  the  society.     If,  at  the 
close  of  this  stage,  the  community  found  that  he  had 
properly  acquitted  himself  during  the  probationaxy 
year,  the  novice  was  then  admitted  into  the  second 
stage,  which  lasted  two  years.     Durins;  this  period  he 
was  admitted  to  a  closer  fellowship  with  the  brother- 
hood, and  shaded  in  their  lustral  rites,  but  was  still 
excluded  ttom  tho  common  meals.     Having  passed 
saUsfactorily  through  the  second  stage  of  probation, 
the  novice  was  then  fully  received  into  the  community 
(iiQ  Tov  ofuKov)^  when  he  bound  himself  by  awful  oaths 
(the  only  occasion  on  which  they  allowed  swearing) 
**that,  in  the  first  place,  he  will  exercise  piety  towards 
God ;  and  then  that  he  will  observe  justice  towards  all 
men ;  and  that  he  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  either 
of  his  own  accord  or  by  the  command  of  others ;  that 
he  will  always  hate  the  wicked,  and  help  the  right- 
eous ;  that  he  will  ever  be  &ithful  to  all  men,  espe- 
cially his  rulers,  for  without  God  no  one  comes  to  be 
ruler,  and  that  if  he  should  be  ruler  himself  he  will 
never  be  overbearing,  nor  endeavor  to  outshine  those 
be  rules  either  in  his  garments  or  in  finery ;  that  he 
will  always  love  truth,  and  convince  and  reprove 
those  that  lie ;  that  he  will  keep  his  hand  from  steal- 
iuGT,  and  his  soul  clear  from  any  unjust  gain ;  that  he 
will  not  conceal  anything  from  the  members  of  his  so- 
ciety, nor  communicate  to  any  one  their  mysteries,  not 
even  if  he  should  be  forced  to  it  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life ;  and,  finally,  that  he  will  never  deliver  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Essenes  to  any  one  in  any  other  manner 
than  he  received  them  himself;  that  he  will  abstain 
from  all  species  of  robber}*,  and  carefully  preserve  the 
books  belonging  to  their  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
angels"  (War,  ii,  8, 7).    This  last  expression  refers  to 
the  secrets  connected  with  the  Tetragrammaion  (Q;:; 
0")1&13n),  and  the  other  names  of  (Sod  and  the  angels 
comprised  in  the  theosopfay  (tlHSlQ  HDI9S),  and  to 
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the  mysteries  connected  with  the  cosmogony  (nt79Q 
r*^19K^2)  which  pUyed  so  important  a  part  both 
among  the  Essenes  and  the  Cabbalists. 

III.  Origin  and  RdaUonship  to  Judaitm  and  Christi- 
amiiif. — ^The  origin  of  this  sect  lias  been  greatly  mysti- 
fied by  Philo  and  Josephus,  who,  being  anxious  to  rep- 
resent their  co-religionists  to  cultivated  Greeks  in  a 
Hellenistic  garb,  made  the  Essenes  resemble  as  much 
as  possible  the  Ascetic,  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and 
other  philosophers.  It  has  been  still  more  mystified 
by  the  account  of  Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  this  com- 
monity  has  prolonged  its  existence  for  thousands  of 
ages  (**  per  seculorum  millia — incredibile  dicta — ^gens 
setema  est  in  qua  nemo  nascitnr,"  Bist,  Nat,  v,  15). 
Host  modem  writers  have  shaped  their  description  of 
this  community  according  to  these  accounts,  supposing 
that  the  Essenes  are  neither  mentioned  in  the*  N.  T. 
nor  in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings,  and  hence  conclud- 
ing that  the  sect  originated  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  or  in 
the  philosophic  systems  of  both  countries.  Hilgenfeld 
(ZaU,fur  win.  Theol,^  1867,  i,  art.  vi)  undertakes  to 
show  the  historical  connectibn  of  Essenism  with  Par- 
sism  and  Buddhism.  Frankel  seeks,  from  a  number 
of  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  tb  show 
that  Essenism  is  simply  an  order  of  Pharisaism,  that 
both  are  sections  of  the  Chasidim  or  Assidieans  [see 
Chjisidim],  and  that  all  these  three  orders  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  nnder  the  same  name.  That  the 
Essenes  are  an  order  of  Pharisees  is  distinctly  stated 
in  AhoA  R.  Nat&an,  c.  xxxvii,  where  we  are  told  that 
there  are  eight  distinctions  or  orders  among  the  Phar- 
isees, and  that  iktue  Pharitees  who  live  in  ctl'hacy  are 
At  Eaaenes  i^l^XC^S  nntino  »11B— Bh  D'^mfin). 
This  will,  moreover,  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the 
f<^lowui4  practices,  which  Josephus  describes  as  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  the  Euenea^  with  the  practices  of 
the  Pharisees,  as  given  in  the  Talmud  and  Midra- 
shim: 

1.  The  Essenes  had  four  classes  of  Lcvitical  purit}*, 
vbich  were  so  marked  that  a  member  of  the  upper 
class  had  to  bathe  himself  when  he  touched  anything 
belonicing  to  the  lower  class,  or  when  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  stranger ;  so  also  the  Pharisees  (comp.  Jo- 
sepho*.  War,  ii,  8, 10,  with  Ckagiga^  ii,  7). 

2.  The  Essenes  regarded  ten  persons  as  constituting 
a  complete  number  for  divine  worship,  and  held  the 
assembly  of  such  a  number  as  sacred ;  so  the  Phari- 
sees (coDip.  War^  2,  8,  9,  with  Aboih^  ill,  6 ;  Beradlotky 
54,  a). 

3.  X*he  Essenes  wonld  not  spit  out  in  the  presence 
of  an  assembly,  or  to  the  right  hand ;  so  the  Pharisees 
(compu  \Var.t  ii,  8, 9,  with  Jemsalem,  Bertiekoth^  iii,  5). 

4.  The  Essenes  regarded  their  social  meal  as  a  sac- 
nment ;  so  the  Pharisees  (compare  WoTj  ii,  8,  5,  with 
Bemekoikf  55,  a). 

5.  The  Essenes  bathed  before  meals ;  so  the  Phari- 
sees (comp.  War  J  ii,  8,  5,  with  Chagiga,  18,  b). 

6.  The  Essenes  put  on  an  apron  on  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  body  when  bathing;  the  Pharisees  covered  them- 
selves with  the  iatiik  (comp.  War^  ii,  8,  5,  with  Bera- 
chdh^  24,  li). 

7.  The  Essenes  bathed  after  performing  the  duties 
of  natore ;  so  the  priests  (comp.  War^  ii,  8,  9,  with  Yo- 
SM,28,a). 

8.  The  Essenes  abstained  from  taking  oaths ;  so  the 
Pharisees  (compare  War,  ii,  8,  6,  with  Shebuoth,  89,  b ; 
GiUim^  85,  a ;  Bemidbar  Mabba,  xxii). 

9.  The  Essenes  would  not  even  remove  a  vessel  on 
the  Sabbath ;  so  the  Pharisees  (compare  War,  ii,  8,  9, 
with  Tos^kta  Sucea,  iii). 

10.  The  Esaenes  had  a  steward  in  ever}*  pisce  where 
they  resided  to  snpply  the  needy  strangers  of  this  or- 
der with  articles  of  clothing  and  food ;  fo  the  Pbari- 
wes  (comp.  IFior,  ii,  8,  4,  with  Peak,  viii,  7 ;  Baba  Bo- 
thru,  8,  a;  Sabbath,  118). 

VL  The  Esaenes  believed  that  all  authority  comes 


trovck  God ;  so  the  Pharisees  (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  7,  with 
Berachoth,  68,  a). 

12.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  order  of  the 
Essenes  had  to  pass  through  a  novitiate  of  twelve 
months;  so  the  *)Zn  among  the  Pliarisees  (compare 
War,  li,  8,  7,  with  .fiecAorort,  30,  b). 

18.  The  novice  among  the  Essenes  received  on  opnMi 
(inpit*»tfia)  the  first  year  of  his  probation  ;  so  the  Cha- 
ber  among  the  Pharisees  (compare  War^  ii,  8,  7,  with 
Toiiphia  Demay,  c.  ii ;  Jerusalem,  Demajf,  il,  8,  b ;  Be- 
choroth,  80,  b). 

14.  The  Ewenes  delivered  the  theosophical  books, 
and  the  sacred  names,  to  the  members  of  their  society ; 
similarly  the  Pharisees  (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  7,  with  Cha'- 
giga,  ii,  1 ;  Kiddtukim,  71,  a). 

The  real  differences  between  the  Essenes  and  the 
Pharisees  developed  themselves  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  the  extreme  rigor  with  which  the  former  sought  to 
perform  the  laws  of  Levitical  purity  made  them  with- 
draw from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  and  led 
them,  1.  To  form  an  isolated  order ;  2.  To  keep  fit)m 
marriage,  because  of  the  perpetual  pollutions  to  which 
women  are  subject  in  menstruation  and  childbirth, 
and  because  of  its  beins  a  hindrance  to  a  purely  devo- 
tional state  of  mind ;  8.  To  abstain  from  frequenting 
the  Temple  and  offering  sacrifices  (compare  Josephus 
Awt.  xviii,  1,  5) ;  and,  4.  Though  they  firmly  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  {War,  ii,  8, 11).  To 
the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation 
as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  stood  with 
regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  diiFerence  lay 
mainly  in  rigor  of  practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  be- 
lief.    See  Pharisee. 

But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of  Esse- 
nism as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage  it.  They 
shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from  the  danger  of 
connecting  asceticifm  with  spiritual  power,  and  cher- 
ished the  great  truth  which  lay  in  the  saying,  "  Doc- 
trine is  not  in  heaven."  The  miraculous  energy  which 
was  attributed  to  mystics  was  regarded  by  them  rather 
as  a  source  of  suspicion  than  of  respect,  and  theosophic 
speculations  were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinct- 
ness (Frankel,  i/ona/s«cAn/l,  1858,  p.  62  eq.,  68,  71). 

As  to  their  connection  wtih  Chrisdamtgy  there  can  be 
no  difiiculty  in  admitting  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
recognised  those  principles  and  practices  of  the  Essenes 
which  were  true  and  useful.  Though  our  Saviour 
does  not  mention  them  by  the  name  £ssene»,  which 
Philo  and  Josephus  coined  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  refers  to  them  in  Matt, 
xix,  12,  when  he  speaks  of  those  "  who  abstain  from 
marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  since 
they  were  the  only  section  of  Jews  who  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  themselves  a  state  of  celibacy  in  order 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  more  closely  to  the 
service  of  God.  Also  1  Cor.  vii  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood without  bearing  in  mind  the  notions  about  mar- 
riage entertained  by  this  God-fearing  and  self-denying 
order.  As  to  other  coincidences.  Matt,  v,  84,  etc.,  and 
James  v,  12,  urge  the  abstinence  from  using  oaths 
which  was  especially  taught  by  the  Essenes.  The 
manner  in  which  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to 
depart  on  their  journey  (Mark  vi,  8-10),  is  the  same 
which  these  pious  men  adopted  when  they  started  on 
a  mission  of  mercy.  The  primitive  Christians,  like 
the  Essenes,  sold  their  land  and  houses,  and  brought 
the  prices  of  the  things  to  the  apostles,  and  they  had 
all  things  in  common  (Acts  iv,  82-84).  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  a  parallel  to  this  holy  order,  as  is  evident  from 
his  ascetic  life  (Luke  xi,  22) ;  and  when  Christ  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  Eliat  (Matt,  xi,  14),  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  declared  that  the  Baptist  had  really 
attained  to  that  spirit  and  power  which  the  Essenes 
strove  to  obtain  in  their  highest  stage  of  purity. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  Essenism,  in  its 
extreme  form,  could  exercise  very  little  direct  inllu- 
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once  on  Chriatianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 
The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far  more  clear  to 
the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the  Jewish 
doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between  Essenism 
and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  element  of  true 
Judaism ;  and  there  is  little  excuse  for  modem  writers 
who  follow  the  error  of  EusebiaSf  and  confound  the  so- 
ciety of  tiie  ThcrapeutsQ  with  Christian  brotherhoods. 
Nationally,  however,  the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  po- 
sition as  that  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  person- 
ally called.  They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the  long- 
ing for  the  new,  but  without  political  aspirations. 
In  place  of  the  message  of  the  coming  "  kingdom" 
they  could  proclaim  only  individual  purity  and  isola- 
tion. At  a  later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in 
the  Clementines,  and  the  strange  account  which  Epi- 
phanius  gives  of  the  0»$eni  {'Ooaivot)  appears  to  point 
to  some  combination  of  Essena  and  pseudo-Christian 
doctrines  (ilcer.  xix).  After  the  Jewish  war  the  Es- 
senes disappear  from  history.  The  character  of  Juda- 
ism was  changed,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  bccam3  al- 
most impossible. 

IV.  Date,  SeUlemenis,  and  Number  of  this  Order,— 
The  fact  that  the  Essenes  developed  themselves  grad- 
ually, and  at  first  imp3rceptibly,  through  intensifying 
the  prevalent  religious  notions,  renders  it  impossible 
to  say  with  exactness  at  what  degree  of  intensity  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  detached  from  the  general  body. 
The  Saviour  and  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  do  not 
speak  of  them  as  a  separate  body.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  them  as  existing  in  the  days  of  Jona- 
than the  Maccabssan,  B.C.  143  (^Ant,  xiii,  5, 9) ;  he  then 
mentions  Judas,  an  Essene,  who  delivered  a  prophecy 
in  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  I,  B.C.  106  (ITar,  i,  3,  5; 
AfU.  xiii,  11,  2).  The  third  mention  of  their  existence 
occurs  in  connection  with  Herod  {Ani*  xv,  10,  5). 
These  accounts  distinctly  show  that  the  Essenes  at 
first  lived  among  the  people,  and  did  not  refrain  fh)m 
firequenting  the  court,  as  Menachem  the  Essene  was  a 
friend  of  Herod,  who  was  kindly  disposed  towards  this 
order  (ti.)*  "^^  ^«  moreover,  evident  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  which  was  named 
after  them  ('E(r«n|vi5v  trvXti^  War,  v,  4,  2).  When 
they  ultimately  withdrew  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  majority  of  them  settled  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Pliny,  Hitt.  Nat.  v, 
17 ;  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles,  ii,  17),  and  the  rest  lived 
in  scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine  and 
other  places.  Their  number  is  estimated  both  by  Philo 
and  Josephus  at  4000. 

The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct  body 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented  originally  a 
tendency  rather  than  an  organization.  The  commu- 
nities which  were  formed  out  of  them  were  a  result  of 
their  practice,  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  it.  As  a 
sect  they  were  distinguished  by  an  aspiration  after 
ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any  special  code  of  doc- 
trines ;  and,  like  the  Chasidim  of  earlier  times,  they 
were  confounded  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  thi  zealous  observers  of  the  law  (Phari- 
sees). The  growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  religious  feeling  which  was  called  out  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Maccabiean  age  there  was  a  continuous  effort 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard 
of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon 
as  practically  impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried 
the  laws  of  purity  still  further ;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  associa- 
tions of  the  "Scribes  and  Pharisees"  (D'^*^nn,  '^the 
companions^  the  true")  gave  place  to  others  bound  by 
a  more  rigid  rule ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was 
made  grad  ually  stricter.  Those  whom  Josephus  speaks 
of  as  allowing  marriage  may  be  supposed  to  have  be- 


longed to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  practice 
of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards  regarded  aa 
characteristic  of  this  whole  class,  and  the  isolated  com- 
munities of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  popular  descriptions. 

The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread.  Out 
of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible,  for  the 
very  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was  different  in 
Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new  shape  from  its 
intimate  connection  w\th  Greece.  Here  the  original 
form  in  which  it  was  moulded  was  represented,  not  by 
direct  copies,  but  by  analogous  forms,  and  the  tend- 
ency which  gave  birth  to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh 
development  in  the  pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutas 
(q.  v.).  These  Alexandrine  mystics  abjured  the  prac- 
tical labors  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  ful- 
filling the  law  naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spir- 
itual for  a  literal  interpretation ;  and  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  lal)or,  and  then 
to  satisfy  Its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion.  The 
'*  whole  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  spent  in  men- 
tal discipline."  Bodily  wants  were  often  forgotten  in 
the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  "meat  and 
drink**  were  at  all  times  held  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
light  (Philo,  De  vit.  contempl,  §  4). 

According  to  Credner,  Ueber  Essener  und  FhUmken 
(in  Winer's  Zeitschr,  I,  ii-iii,  217  sq.),  the  Ebionitea 
descended  from  the  Essenes.  Grasso  says  (i6.  p.  653) 
that  the  Therapeuta$,  who  lived  in  Eg}'pt  (Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  ii,  188  sq.,  725),  were  a  class  of  the  Essenes 
(see  Bftld,  Diss*  Essceos  Pytkagcrissantes  delineaturcL, 
Upsal.  174C);  and  he  presumes  that  they  existed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  spread- 
ing from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  Pythagorean  or  Oriental  philosophy  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  18).  Dr.  Wise  thinks  that  the 
founder  of  the  Essenes  must  have  been  an  Eg^'ptian 
Jew  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  order, 
and  came  to  Palestine  about  B.C.  200;  and  says  far- 
ther that  the  Therapeuts  (founded  about  B.C.  170)  of 
Egypt  and  elsewhere  were  in  name  and  essence  an  im- 
itation of  the  Essenes.  He  asserts  also  that  no  posi- 
tive traces  of  their  messianic  views  are  left  either  by 
Josephus  or  Philo,  or  even  by  the  Talmud,  but  that,  in 
consideration  of  their  numerous  similarities  to  the 
Egyptian  Jews,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  enter- 
tained messianic  hopes  similar  to  the  Egyptians  {The 
Israelite,  Nov.  1, 1867). 

y.  lAteratwre. — ^The  oldest  accounts  we  have  of  the 
Essenes  are  those  given  by  Josephus,  W€ar,  ii,  8, 2-15; 
Ant,  zii,  5,  9;  xv,  10,  4  sq. ;  xviit,  1,  2  sq. ;  Philo, 
Quod  omnis  probus  Uber,  §  12  sq. ;  Pliny,  Hist,  Natur. 
V,  c.  xvi,  xvii ;  Solinns,  Pohfhiit.  c.  xxxv ;  Porphyry, 
De  AbsdwenHa,  p.  881;  Epiphanius,  adv,  Hter.  lib.  i; 
Eusebius,  Histor.  Eedes,  ii,  c.  xvii.  Of  modem  pro- 
ductions we  have  Bellermann,  Geschid^iche.  Nackrit^ 
t'^n  aus  dem  Alterthume  aber  EssSer  und  Therapeuten 
(Berlin,  1821),  who  has  studiously  collected  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  this  order;  Gfr5rer,  Philo  und  diejudisck' 
alerandrinische  Theosopkle  (Stuttgart,  1885),  p.  299  sq. ; 
Prideaux,  ConnecHon  of  the  0.  and  N,  T.,  part  ii,  bk.  v, 
5 ;  Dfthne,  GestMchtHehe  DarsteUung  der  judisek^alex- 
andrinischen  ReUgions  PhilosopUe,  i,  467  sq. ;  and  b}'  the 
same  author,  the  article  EssSer,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber*s 
Encyhbp9die ;  Neander.  Historg  of  the  ChMireky  ed.  Bohn, 
vol.  i.  The  Essays  of  Frankel,  in  his  Zeitsckrift fiir 
die  religidsen  Interessen  d,  Judenthmns  (Lps.  1848),  p. 
441  sq. ;  and  Monatssduift  fur  Gesdtiekte  u,  Wisset^ 
schaft  d.  Judenthums,  ii,  80  sq.,  61  sq.,  are  most  impor- 
tant, and  may  be  considered  as  having  created  a  new 
epoch  in  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  this  order. 
Adopting  the  results  of  Frankel,  and  pursuing  the  same 
course  still  further,  Gr&tz  has  given  a  masterly  trea- 
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tise  npon  the  Esaenes  in  hU  GetcMehU  der  Juden  (Leip- 
zig, 185Q,  iii,  96  sq.,  518  sq. ;  treatises  of  great  value 
are  also  given  by  Jost,  GttckichU  de$  JtidaUhttmt  und 
toner  Seden  (Leipai|^,  1657),  p.  207  sq. ;  and  llerzfeld, 
GtmMchte  d.  V,  Itraei  (Nortlbausen,  1857),  ii,  868^  388 
iq.  The  accoante  given  by  EwaldyGeschieh/e  d.  VoUoa 
Isrod  (GoUlngen,  1852),  iv,  420  sq.,  and  Hilgenfeld, 
Ditjwdi»ehe  Apokabfptik  (Jena,  1857),  p.  245  sq.,  though 
bssed  npon  Phllo  and  Josephus,  are  important  contri- 
botions  to  the  literature  of  the  Essenes ;  that  of  the 
latter  is  interesting  and  ingenious,  but  essentially  one- 
tided  and  subservient  to  the  writer's  theory  (compare 
Yolkmar,  Da$  vUrte  B,  Ezra^  p.  60).  To  these  must  be 
added  the  veiy  interesting  and  important  relics  of  the 
Essenes,  published  by  Jellinek,  with  instmctiYe  notices 
by  the  learned  editor,  in  Beth  Ha- Midrask,  vol.  11 
(liequog,  1858),  p.  xviii  sq. ;  vol.  iii  (Leipzig,  1855),  p. 
XX  sq. — ^Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

See  alao  Ginabnrg,  HigU/ry  and  Doctrines  ofiheEt- 
mue$  (Load.  1864);  Hermes,  Be  Eteaie  (HaL  1720); 
Land,  De  Phar.  Sadd,  et  Esttnt  (Aboas,  1689) ;  Sauer, 
De  Etmne  et  TherapeutU  (Vratisl.  1829) ;  Willemer,  Be 
Emmie  (Yiteb.  1680) ;  Zeller,  Uth,  d.  ^ueammenh,  d. 
Eataiemut  mil  Griedkenthum  (in  the  Tub,  tkeol,  Jahrh. 
1856,  p.  401-433);  Roth,  Z>«JEMe»«r  (Jen.  1669);  Wille- 
mer, k2.  (Yiteb.  1680) ;  Lange,  id,  (Hal.  1721) ;  Tresen- 
reoter.  Be  EteoBorum  tumine  (Alt.  1748) ;  Yan  der  Hude, 
Num  diedfyU  Joh.  B<^.fuermU  Esacri  (Helmst  1754); 
Carpzov,  DanJ^cpftr  an  GoU.  p.  282  sq. ;  £mesti,£re5. 
''Porpkgriia  de  AhstmenHa''  (in  his  Theol,  Bibi.  ix,  63 
iq.);  Grave,  Be  Pytkagor.  et  Euenor,  ditc^ina  (Gdtt. 
180^ ;  Bielclce,  Be  Etetxie  et  TherapeuOt  (SUrg.  1755) ; 
Bttttner,  Be  Esarae  (Jen.  1670) ;  Credner,  {7e5.  Estaer 
aad  EUaniten  (in  Winer's  ZeUtchr.f.  wieeenech,  Theol, 
ii,  211-264) ;  Grossmann,/)e  atcetis  Judaortan  (Altenb. 
1833);  Zinck,  Be  Tkerapeuiii  (Lips.  1724).  On  the 
foppooed  relations  of  Essenism  to  Christianity,  there 
are  special  treatises  in  Latin  by  Zom  (in  his  Opvac. 
Saer.  ii,  62  sq.).  Kaiser  (in  his  Qwutian.  8ynodal.  [Cu- 
The,  1801],  p.  26  sq.),  DorfmlUler  (Wunsiedel,  1803), 
Tinga  (Groning.  18(^) ;  in  German  by  LDderwald  (hi 
Henke*s  Magax.  iv,  871  sq.),  Bengel  (in  Flatt's  Mttgat. 
vii,  126  sq.).  See  likewise  the  3tud.  u.  Krit.  1845,  iU, 
M9 ;  Jour.  Sae.  Ut.  Oct.  1852,  p.  176-186 ;  April,  1858, 
p.  170  sq. ;  Btadcwood^e  Magazitte,  1840,  p.  105,  463, 
639 ;  Amer.  Bibi.  Repot.  Jan.  1849,  p.  162  sq. ;  Hilgen- 
fold's  Zeittckr./ar  wietenach.  Theologie,  1867,  i,  art  6; 
nigen's  Zeittchr,  fur  Mtt.  Tkeol,  1841,  ii,  3  sq. ;  the 
Stiasb.  finve  de  thiol,  1867,  p.  221  sq. ;  Zeller's  TheoL 
Jakrb,  1855,  p.  315  sq. ;  1850,  p.  401  sq. ;  M^h,  Quart, 
Bev.  July,  1867,  p.  450 ;  North  Britith  Rev,  Dec.  1867, 
p.  151;  Pressens^,  i2e/f>Vm«  before  Chritt,  p.  231-234; 
Schaff,  Apottolie  Churchy  p.  175,  657  sq. ;  Holzmann, 
Getek.  d,  Vofbte  Itrad,  i,  206  sq. ;  Lucius,  Ber  Ettenie- 
(Strasb.  1881).     Comp.  Sects,  Jewish. 


EsseniiiSi  Aitdbew,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Bommel  in  February,  1618,  and  was  educated  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  became  pastor  in  1651.  In  1653  he 
was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Utrecht.  He  died  May  18, 1677.  Among  his  writings 
ue  Tritanpkms  Crudt  (Amst.  1649) :  —  Be  Moralitate 
iSabbaii  1658) :— 5yi<ema  Theolofficum  (1659)  t—Cbm- 
pendhtm  TkeoL  Bt^mat.  (1669).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GmiraU,  xvi,  441. 

BiMienlla     See  Essemce. 

BBtabllshment.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  po- 
sition of  that  religions  denomination  in  any  country 
wluch  solely  or  peculiarly  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the 
■tale,  and  the  clergy  of  which  have,  in  consequence, 
their  several  endowments  and  incomes  especially  set- 
tled and  maintained  by  the  Legislature  or  government. 
The  general  tendency  of  opinion  in  all  countries  is 
Bov  against  established  churches,  and  in  favor  of  the 
vdaataiy  principle  for  the  support  of  churches.  The 
subject  is  discnseed  at  length,  historically  and  other- 
wise, in  the  article  Church  and  Statb  (ii,  829).   Wp 
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present  hero  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  chiefly  taken  fh>m  Buck  (Theolog,  Bid,  s.  v.). 

(I.)  The  partisans  for  religious  establishments  ob- 
serve (1.)  tluit  they  have  prevailed  universally  in  ev- 
ery age  and  nation.    The  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  were  united  in  the  same  patriarch  (Gen.  xvili,  19; 
xvii  and  xxi ;  xiv,  18).    The  Jews  enjoyed  a  religious 
establishment  dictated  and  ordained  by  God.    In  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  the  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find 
the  same  incorporation  of  religious  with  civil  govern- 
ment (Gen.  xlvii,  22 ;  2  Kings  xvil,  27,  29).     Every 
one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  knows  that  religion  was  altogether  blended 
with  the  policy  of  the  state.     The  Koran  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  religious  creed  and  civil  code  of  all  the 
Mohammedan  tribes.     Among  the  Colts,  or  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  Druids  were  both  their 
priests  and  their  judges,  and  their  judgment  was  finsl. 
Among  the  Hindoos  the  priests  and  sovereigns  are  of 
different  triljcs  or  castes,  but  the  priests  are  .superior 
in  rank  ;  and  in  China  the  emperor  is  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  presides  in  all  pnblic  acts  of  religion.     (2.) 
Again:  it  is  said  that,  although  there  is  no  fbrm  of 
Church  government  absolutely  prescribed  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  from  the  associating  law,  on  which  the 
Gospel  lays  so  much  stress,  by  the  respect  for  civil 
government  it  so  earnestly  enjoins,  and  by  the  practice 
which  followed  and  finally  prevailed,  Christians  can- 
not be  said  to  disapprove,  but  to  favor  religious  estal)- 
lishments.    (3.)  Beligions  establishments  also,  it  is  ob- 
served, are  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  inter- 
woven with  all  the  constituent  principles  of  human  so- 
ciety :  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity 
cannot  be  upheld  without  a  clerfiy ;  a  clergy  cannot  be 
supported  without  a  legal  provision ;  and  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy  cannot  be  constituted  without  the 
preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  rest.     An 
established  church  is  most  likely  to  maintain  clerical 
respectability  and  usefulness  by  holding  out  a  suitable 
encouragement  to  young  men  to  devote  themselves 
early  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  likewise  ena- 
bles them  to  obtain  such  knowledge  as  shall  qualify 
them  for  the  important  work. 

(IT.)  They  who  reason  on  the  contrary  side  observe, 
(1.)  that  the  patriarchs  sustaining  civil  as  well  as  re- 
ligious ofllices  is  no  proof  at  all  that  religion  was  incor- 
porated with  the  civil  government  in  the  sense  above 
referred  to,  nor  is  there  the  least  hint  of  it  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  That  the  esse  of  the  Jews  can  never  be 
considered  in  point,  as  they  were  under  a  theocracy 
and  a  ceremonial  dispensation  that  was  to  pass  away, 
and  consequently  not  designed  to  be  a  model  for  Chris- 
tian nations.  That,  whatever  was  the  practice  of 
heathens  in  this  respect,  this  forms  no  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  that  system  which  is  the  very  opposite  to  pagan- 
ism. (2.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual  na^ 
ture,  and  ought  not,  yea,  cannot  in  fact  bo  incorpo- 
rated with  the  state  without  sustaining  material  in- 
jury. In  the  three  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christi- 
anity the  Church  was  a  stranger  to  any  sUiance  with 
temporal  flowers ;  and,  so  far  from  needing  their  aid, 
religion  never  flourished  so  much  as  while  they  were 
combined  to  suppress  it  (8.)  As  to  ^he  support  whick 
Christianity,  when  united  to  civil  government,  yields 
to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  it  is  observed 
that  this  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it  in  at  least  as 
great  a  degree  without  an  establishment  as  with  it. 
Religion,  if  it  have  any  power,  operstes  on  the  con- 
tdence  of  men ;  and,  resting  solely  on  the  belief  of  in- 
visible realities,  it  can  derive  no  weight  or  solemnity 
from  human  sanctions.  Human  establishments,  it  is 
said,  have  been,  and  are,  productive  of  the  greatest 
evils;  for  in  this  case  it  is  requisite  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  some  particular  system ;  and  as  the  magistrate 
is  no  better  Judge  of  religion  than  others,  the  chances 
are  as  great  of  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the  false  as 
the  true.     The  thousands  that  have  been  persecuted 
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and  suffered  in  consequence  of  establishments  will  al- 
ways form  an  argument  against  them.  Under  estab- 
lishments also,  it  is  said,  corruption  cannot  be  avoided. 
Emolument  most  be  attached  to  the  national  church, 
which  may  be  a  strong  inducement  to  its  ministers  to 
defend  it,  be  it  ever  so  remote  from  the  trotli.  Thns, 
also,  error  becomes  permanent ;  and  that  set  of  opin- 
ions which  happens  to  prevail  when  the  establishment 
is  formed,  continues,  in  spite  of  superior  U^ht  and  im- 
provement, to  be  handed  down,  without  alteration, 
fh»m  age  to  age.  Hence  the  disagreement  between 
the  public  creed  of  the  Church  and  the  private  senti- 
ments of  its  ministers.  (4.)  Finally,  though  all  Chris- 
tians should  pay  respect  to  civil  magistrates  as  such, 
and  all  magistrates  ought  to  encourage  the  Church, 
yet  no  civil  magistrates  have  any  power  to  establish 
any  particular  form  of  religion  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  subject;  nor  are  magistrates  ever  rep- 
resented in  Scripture  as  officers  or  rulers  of  the  Church. 
As  Mr.  Coleridge  observes,  the  Christian  Church  is  not 
a  lungdom,  realm,  or  state  of  the  world,  nor  is  it  an 
estate  of  any  such  kingdom,  realm,  or  state ;  but  it  is 
the  appointed  opposite  to  them  all  collectively — the 
sustaining,  correcting,  befnending  opposite  of  the 
world — the  compensating  counterforce  to  the  inher- 
ent and  inevitable  evils  and  defects  of  the  state  as  a 
state,  and  without  reference  to  its  better  or  worse  con- 
struction as  a  particular  state ;  while,  whatever  is  Im- 
neficent  and  humanlzii^  in  the  aims,  tendencies,  and 
proper  objects  of  the  state,  it  collects  in  itself  as  in  a 
fbcus,  to  radiate  them  back  in  a  higher  quality ;  or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  it  completes  and  streng^ens  the 
edifice  of  the  state,  without  interference  or  commix- 
ture, in  the  mere  act  of  laying  and  securing  its  own 
fonndations.  And  for  these  services  the  Church  of 
Christ  asks  of  the  state  neither  wages  nor  dignities; 
she  asks  only  protection,  and  to  be  let  alone.  These, 
indeed,  she  demands;  but  even  these  only  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  her  constitution  nor  in 
her  discipline  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
state ;  nothing  resistant  or  impedimental  to  the  state 
in  the  exercise  of  its  rightful  powers,  in  the  fiilfilment 
of  its  appropriate  duties,  or  in  the  effectuation  of  its  le- 
gitimate objects.  (5.)  As  to  the  provision  made  for 
the  clergy,  this  may  l>e  done  without  an  establish- 
ment, as  matter  of  fact  shows  in  hundreds  of  instances 
in  the  Dissenting  and  Methodist  churches  in  England, 
«nd  universally  by  all  churches  in  America.  Indeed, 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  voluntary  principle 
may  l>e  considered  as  finally  settled  by  the  experience 
of  the  English  and  American  churches.  In  England, 
in  1855,  the  Established  Church  had  church  accommo- 
dation for  5,300,000,  and  all  other  denominations  could 
seat  4,900,000,  making  in  all  church-room  for  10,200,000 
of  the  population.  In  tlie  United  States  there  were 
church  accommodation  in  1850  for  14,000,000,  and  it  is 
computed  by  Dr.  Baird  {Rel^ion  in  America)  that  there 
must  be  altogether  far  more  than  one  minister  for  each 
900  inhabitants.  In  England  they  have  an  establish- 
ment of  untold  wealth.  For  centuries  they  have  been 
accumulating  edifices  for  worship  the  most  costly  and 
durable  that  the  world  knows,  and  yet  the  United 
States,  without  any  aid  from  the  government,  seats  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  raises  $25,000,000  annually  for  religious  Im- 
nevolence.  That  whicli  has  been  the  cause  of  this  su- 
perior success  in  America  is  the  more  perfect  action  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  Even  in  England  this  prin- 
ciple has  worked  in  the  same  manner.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  population  of  that  country  was  less  than  half 
what  it  now  is.  Then  the  Church  of  England  could 
seat  4,000,000,  now  5,800,000.  But  at  that  time  the 
Dissenters  could  seat  only  one  fifth  of  the  numbers 
they  can  at  present.  In  America  the  population  has 
doubled  itself  five  or  six  times  since  the  Revolution, 
and  yet  then  there  was  but  about  one  minister  to  every 
2000  inhabitants,  now  there  is  one  to  eveiy  1000.    See 


I  Warburton,  AUiance  beitoeen  Ckttreh  and  State;  Chris- 
tie, Essay  on  EaUAUthmenU ;  Paley,  jl/or.  Phil,  v.  ii,  c. 
10 ;  Bp.  Law,  Theory  of  Religion ;  Watts,  Civil  Power 
in  Things  Sacred,  third  volume  of  his  Works  f  Hall,  Ub' 
erty  of  the  Press,  sec.  5 ;  Condor,  Protestant  Noncon- 
formity ;  Baird,  Religion  in  A  merica  (N.  Y.  1856,  bvo) ; 
Buck,  Diet,  8.  V. ;  and  art.  Church  A2n>  State. 

Ha'ther  [vulgarly  pronounced  Es'ter'],  a  beautiful 
Jewish  maiden,  the  heroine  of  the  Biblical  book  that 
bears  her  name. 

1.  Name, — Her  proper  Hebrew  name  was  Hadassak 
(q.  v.),  but  on  her  introduction  into  the  royal  harem 
she  received,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage  (comp. 
Dan.  i,  7),  the  new  and  probably  Persian  name  of 

Esther  O^DK,  Etier' ;  Sept.  *Ea^np^  and  so  Josephua 
[Gen.  -^pot],  Amt,  xi,  6,  2,  etc. ;  Yulg.  Esther),  which 
thenceforth  became  her  usual  and  better-known  desig- 
nation, as  appears  from  the  formula  ^PDM  K%^,  "that 
is,  Esther"  (Esth.  ii,  7),  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual 
addition  of  the  modem  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv,  19,  27 ;  Josh. 
XV,  10,  etc.).  As  to  its  signification,  Gesenius  {Tkes. 
Hdt,  p.  184,  a)  cites  from  that  diflfhse  Targum  on  this 
book,  which  is  known  as  the  second  Targum  on  Esther, 
the  following  words :  **  She  was  called  EsUier  fh>m  the 
name  of  the  star  Venus,  which  in  Greek  is  Asier^^  (i.  e. 
aariiQ,  Lat.  aster,  Engl,  star;  see  Lassen,  Ind,  BibHoth. 
ill,  8, 18).  Gesenius  then  points  to  the  Persian  word 
satdrah,  star,  as  that  of  which  Esther  is  the  Syn>> Ara- 
bian modification ;  and  brings  it,  as  to  signification, 
into  connection  with  the  planet  Venus,  as  a  star  of  good 
fortune,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Ash^ 
torefh  (q.  v.).  In  this  etymology  FUrst  acquiesces 
(Heh.  Handwb.  s.  v.). 

2.  History. — She  was  the  daughter  of  Abihail  (who 
was  probably  the  son  of  Shimei),  a  Benjamite,  and 
uncle  of  Mordecai  (q.  v.).  Her  ancestor  Kish  had 
been  among  the  captives  led  away  ttom  Jerusalem 
(part  of  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar when  Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.  The 
fiunily  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permission  to  return 
to  Palestine  under  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  Her  parents 
being  dead,  Esther  was  brought  up  as  a  daughter  by 
her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an  office  in  the  court  or 
household  of  the  Persian  monarch  **  at  Shushan,  in  the 
palace.'*  The  reigning  king  of  Persia,  Ahasueru?, 
having  divorced  his  queen,  Yashti,  on  account  of  the 
becoming  spirit  with  which  she  refhsed  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  which  a  compliance  with  his  drunken 
commands  involved,  search  was  made  throughout  the 
empire  for  the  most  beautiful  maiden  to  be  her  suc- 
cessor. Those  whom  the  officers  of  the  harem  deemed 
the  most  beautiful  were  removed  thither,  the  eventual 
choice  among  them  remaining  with  the  king  himself. 
That  choice  fell  on  Esther,  who  found  £svor  in  the  eyes 
of  Ahasuerus,  and  was  advanced  to  a  station  enviable 
only  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  lefs  favored  in- 
mates of  the  royal  harem.  B.C.  479.  The  king  was 
not  aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage ;  and 
so,  with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot^  on 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  empire 
were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power  and 
authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old,  women  and 
children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their  property. 
The  circumstance  that  Esther  herself,  though  queen, 
seemed  to  be  included  in  this  doom  of  extirpation,  en- 
abled her  to  turn  the  royal  indignation  upon  Haman, 
whose  resentment  against  Mordecai  had  led  him  to  ob- 
tain from  the  king  this  monstrous  edict.  The  laws  of 
the  empire  would  not  allow  the  king  to  recall  a  decree 
once  uttered ;  but  the  Jews  were  authorized  to  stand 
on  their  defence ;  and  this,  with  the  known  change  in 
the  intentions  of  the  oouit,  averted  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  the  decree.  The  Jews  established  a  yearly 
feast  in  memory  of  this  dellTeraooe,  which  is  observed 
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nMng  them  to  this  itj,  9m  Pdbim.  Sneh  ii  tlw 
wbtUnee  of  ttw  biatoiy  of  Eatbtr,  m  reUted  in  tbe 
bcok  which  bean  her  lamt.  (3m  below.)  The  d»- 
laiti,  u  given  in  Uut  book,  affoTd  i.  moM  curiooa  plc- 
t«re  of  the  nwges  o(  the  uicieot  Fenian  coart,  the  ac- 
BOMcy  of  which  is  TDQched  for  not  only  by  tbe  butari- 
t«l  ■nthority  of  the  book  iHelf,  ■  "  ' 
with  the  inUmMioiis  iSorded  bj 
nil  u  bj-  the  tkci  tiiMt  the 
■twMie  preaerred  in  the  Pcniui  court  >t  the  preMut 
day.     8m  Habem. 

Sir  John  Ualcolm  telli  ns  that  the  upnkhre  o 
Eidui  and  Hordeai  atinds  near  tbe  centre  of  the  cit 
of  Hunadan.  It  is  a  sqaan  building,  terminated  by 
dnne,  with  an  inncription  in  Hebrew  npon  it,  traai 
iMadaiid  aent  to  him  by  Sir  Gore  Oiueley,  amhauidc 
tsthe  court  of  Far>ia,agrollowB:  "  Tbutsdiy,  flfleent 
of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  year  M71  thim  tbe  creatio 
of  tlie  worid,  was  finighed  tbe  bnilding  of  this  temple 


and  Mordecal,  b; 


tl  Ibe  good-hjarted  brothers  Elina  and  Sami 
■oni  of  the  deceaaed  Uhmael  of  Eaiban."  According 
to  the  Tnlgar  Jewish  an,  this  wonld  have  bno  not 
more  than  elevea  oenturiea  «ge;  bat  the  date  may  be 
after  the  compotatiDn  of  the  Eaatein  Jewi,  which  would 
Duke  it  about  A.D.  gU).  Local  tradition  uys  that  it 
■11  tboronghly  repaired  about  176  yean  since  by  a 
Jaoiah  nbU  named  lemael  (Kilto,  Fid.  Bible,  at  Etth. 
x,iy     See  AcUMETHA. 


3.  Pnjpotei  rdmtSjicatiiiiu  vttA  Pavmaga  iK  PrnfaiK 
Hiitorj. — The  qaeetion  aa  to  tbe  identity  of  the  Per- 
•ian  king  rel?md  to  in  connection  with  Esther  a  die- 
CBMed  under  Ahabdkbds,  and  [he  reasone  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclouon  that  he  was  Xernee,  the  son  of 
Darint  Uyttaipis.  -(See,  however,  a  contrary  view  in 
tbe  JoKr.  of  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1860,  p.  40ii  >q.) 

A  second  inqniry  remains.  Who,  then,  was  Esther  P 
ATtiB«ma,Alo—a,  and  othen  are  indeed  excluded  by 
tbe  above  dedaion  ;  bnt  an  we  to  conclude,  with  Scal- 
inr.  thai  tiecauae  Ahagnerua  is  Xerxes,  thenfon 
Eather  is  AmaHitt  Sorely  not.  Kona  of  (be  his- 
torical particnLars  reUted  by  Herodotus  concerning 
ABKstiia  (Herod  ix,  108 ;  comp.  Ctesia*.  ap.  Photiiis, 
Cod.l2,f.b7)  make  it  possible  to  Identify  her  with 
Eetber.  AmeRris  was  the  daughter  of  Otanes  (Ono- 
pbaa  in  Ctesiai),  one  of  Xerxes'a  (lenerals,  and  brother 
ta  bii  lather  Darins  (Herod,  vii,  61,  82).  Esther's  fn- 
Iher  and  mother  bad  been  Jews.  Amestris  was  wife 
t«  Xenn  before  the  Greek  expedition  (Herod,  vii, 
6I)>  and  ha  aona  accampasled  Xerxas  to  Greece 
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(Herod,  vil,  S9),  and  had  all  three  come  to  man's  e»- 
UCe  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  Ibe  -20lh  year  of  hia 
reign.  Darint,  the  eldest,  had  married  immediately 
after  the  return  from  Greece.  Esther  did  not  enter 
the  king's  palace  tUl  his  Tth  year.  Just  the  time  of 
Darius's  marriage.  These  objections  are  conclmiye, 
without  adding  tbe  diiference  of  character  of  the  two 
queens.  The  truth  Is  that  history  is  wholly  silent 
both  about  Vaabti  and  Esther.  Herodotng  only  h>p- 
penito  mention  one  of  Xerxes'i  wives;  Scripture  only 
mentions  two,  if  indeed  either  of  them  were  wives  at 
all.  But  since  we  know  that  it  w»  the  cuilom  of  the 
Persian  kings  before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives, 
besides  their  concabinel ;  that  Cyms  had  teveral 
(Herod,  iii,  8);  that  Cambjses  bad  fonr  whose  namee 
are  mentioned,  and  othen  besides  (iii,  81,  83,  68) ;  that 
Smerdbi  had  several  (ib.  68,  6S) ;  and  that  Darius  had 
six  wives,  whose  namea  an  mentioned  (ib.pawiai),  It 
Is  meet  improbable  that  Xerxee  ehoald  have  been  con- 
tent with  one  wife.  Another  ationg  objection  to  the 
idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legitimate  wife,  and  per- 
bap«  to  her  being  strictly  his  wife  at  all,  is  that  the 
Penian  kings  selected  their  wtvn  not  from  the  hanm, 
but.  If  not  foreign  princesses,  from  the  noblest  Persian 
families,  either  their  own  neanst  nlatires,  or  fhim  one 
of  the  seven  great  Penian  houses.  It  seems  thenfon 
natural  to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of 
tbe  hanm,  was  not  of  the  highest  nnk  of  wives,  but 
thst  a  special  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may  have 
been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vaebti  before  her,  as  the  favor- 
ite conculdne  or  Inferior  wife,  whose  offspring,  howev- 
er, if  she  had  any,  would  not  have  succeeded  to  the 
Persian  throne.  'This  view,  which  seems  to  be  strict- 
ly In  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  mannera 
of  the  Penian  court,  nmoves  all  difSculty  in  nconcli- 
ing  the  history  of  Esther  with  (he  scant}-  accounts  left 
ns  by  profane  antbon  of  (hn  ni|^n  cf  Xerxes. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  add  that  the  3d  year  of 
Xerxes,  in  which  tbe  banquet  that  wss  tbe  occssion 
of  Vashtl's  divorce  was  held,  wss  B.C.  488,  his  7th, 
B.C.  479,  and  bis  IStb,  B.C.  Ki  (Clinton,  F.  II.),  and 
that  the  ilmultaneous  batties  of  Platma  and  Mycale, 
which  frightontd  Xcixes  from  Ssrdis  (Uiod.  Sic.  xi, 
86)  to  Suss,  happened,  according  to  Prideaux  and 
Clinton,  in  September  of  hit  7th  year.  For  a  follei 
discussion  of  the  identity  of  Esther,  and  different  views 
of  the  subject,  see  Prideaax's  Cotmaioa,  t,  1£6,  213, 
2VI  sq.,  and  Petav.  Dt  doctr.  Itmp.  xii.  27, 28,  who  make 
Esther  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following  Joseph. 
AtU.  xi,  6,  at  he  followed  the  Sept.  tnd  the  apocryfjial 
Eslberj  J.  Scallg.  (Dt  m«Rd,  Mnp.  vl,  &91 ;  Ar^madv. 
Eiutb.  p.  100)  making  Abasnerus,  Xerxes ;  L'sber  (^n- 
nol.  Vtl.  Ttif.)  making  him  Darius  Hyttarpia ;  Loftut, 
CialdiBa,ttc.  Euseblns  (Canon.  Chran.  SS8,  ed.  Ucdi- 
ol.)  njecte  the  b3'pothesis  of  Artaxerxes  Lontim.cn 
the  score  of  the  ailence  of  Ihobookt  of  Ezra  and  Nebe- 
miah,  and  adopta  that  of  Artsxerxea  Mnemon,  follow- 
ing the  Jews,  who  make  Dariua  Codcmannns  to  be  the 
same  as  Darius  HystasfHs,  and  the  fon  of  Artoierxes 
by  Esther  I  It  Is  most  obacrvable  that  a!i  Petavius's 
and  Prideaux's  arguments  agsinst  Scaliger's  view  ap- 
ply solely  to  the  sUtement  that  Esther  is  Amestiis. 
Sea  XF.BXEB. 

i.  The  cluiraeler  of  Esther,  as  she  ippesn  in  the 
Bible,  is  that  of  a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage, 
patriotism,  and  caution,  combined  with  resvlutlon;  a 
dutiful  daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and 
obedient  to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  shore  the 
king's  favor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  peo- 

hec  situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wifit  to  the  king, 

lar  gnce  and  charm  in  her  arpect  and  mannprs,  since 
she  "obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  alt  that  lookHl  upon 

in  tbe  bands  of  God  to  avert  the  destruction  of  tbe 
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Jewish  people,  and  to  afford  them  protection,  and  for- 
ward their  wealth  and  peace  in  their  captivity,  ia  also 
manifest  from  the  Scriptare  account.  Bat  to  impute 
to  her  th  J  sentimenta  put  in  her  month  by  the  apocry- 
phal autlior  of  ch.  xiv,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruel^  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the  sec- 
ond day's  sUughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at  Sbushan, 
is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feelings  of  her  age 
and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tian morality  in  our  own  age  and  country  instead.  In 
fact,  the  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature  of  the  scriptu- 
ral narrative  afford  a  striking  contrast  Iwth  with  the 
forced  and  florid  ampliflci^ions  of  the  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions, and  with  the  sentiments  of  some  later  com- 
mentators.— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Debaeza, 
Hittoria  Esther  (in  his  CotnmetU,  A  lienor,  vi) ;  Anon.  I)e 
Atntero  (in  the  Crit.  Sac,  Thes.  Nov.  i,  761) ;  Robinson, 
Script,  Char,  ii ;  Hughes,  Esther  and  her  People  (Lond. 
1846) ;  Justi,  Ueb,  d.  Ahasuerus  in  Esther  (in  £ichbom*s 
Repertor,  xv,  1  sq.) ;  Tyrwhitt,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus 
(Lond.  1868,  2  vols.  8vo). 

ESTHER,  Book  of,  the  last  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the  Auth. 
EngUVersion.  (See  Davidson,  in  Home's  Introd. ,  new 
ed.,  ii,  697  sq.) 

I.  Contents^  Name,  and  PUuse  in  the  Canon, — In  this 
book  we  have  an  account  of  certain  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  under  the  rule  of  the  Persian  king 
Ahasuerus  (Achashverosh),  doubtless  the  Xerxes  of 
the  Greek  historians.  See  Ahasuerus  8.  The  writ- 
er informs  us  of  a  severe  persecution  with  which  they 
were  threatened  at  the  instigation  of  Haman,  a  favor- 
ite of  the  king,  that  sought  in  this  way  to  gratify  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  a  Jew,  Mordecai,  who,  though 
in  the  service  of  the  king,  refused  to  render  to  Haman 
the  homage  which  the  king  had  enjoined,  and  which 
his  other  servants  rendered ;  he  describes  in  detail  the 
means  by  which  this  was  averted  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Jewish  maiden  called  *'  Hadassah,  that  is, 
Esther,"  the  cousin  of  Mordecai,  who  had  been  raised 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  king,  along  with  the  destruction 
of  Haman  and  the  advancement  of  Mordecai ;  he  tells 
us  how  the  Jews,  under  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  oflBcers,  rose  up  a^inst  their  ene- 
mies, and  slew  them  to  the  number  of  75,000 ;  and  he 
concludes  by  informing  us  that  the  festival  of  Purim 
was  instituted  among  the  Jews  in  commemoration  of 
this  remarkable  passage  in  their  history.  From  the 
important  part  played  by  Esther  in  this  history,  the 
book  bears  her  name.  It  is  placed  among  the  hagio- 
grapha  (q.  v.)  or  Keihubim'  (Q'^airS)  by  the  Jews, 
and  in  that  first  portion  df  them  which  they  call  the 
five  Megilloth  (niaTa,  r€Us\  or  lx>oks  read  in  the  syn- 
agogue on  special  festivals ;  the  season  appropriate  to 
it  being  the  feast  of  Purim,  held  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  the  month  Adar,  of  the  origin  of  which  it  contains 
the  account.  Hence  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
i^ter  Koheleth  or  Ecclesiastes,  according  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  Megilloth  are  read.  By  the  Jews 
it  is  called  the  Megillah,  b}'  way  of  eminence,  either 
fh>m  the  importance  they  attach  to  its  contents,  or 
from  the  circumstance  that  from  a  very  early  period 
it  came  to  be  written  on  a  special  roll  (M*^2ip)  for  use 
in  the  synagogue  (Hettinger,  Thes.  Phil,  p.  494).  In 
the  Sept.  it  appears  with  numerous  additions,  prefixed, 
interspersed,  and  appended ;  many  of  which  betray  a 
later  origin,  but  which  are  so  inwrought  with  the  orig- 
inal story  as  to  make  with  it  a  continuous  and,  on  the 
whole,  harmonious,  narrative.  By  the  Christians  it 
has  been  variously  placed ;  the  Vulgate  places  it  be- 
tween Tobit  and  Jxidith,  and  appends  to  it  the  apocry- 
phal additions  [see  next  article] ;  the  Protestant  ver- 
sions commonly  follow  Luther  in  placing  it  at  the  end 
of  the  historical  books. 

II.  CanontcUff. — Among  the  Jews  this  book  has  al- 
ways been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.     There  is  some 


ground  for  believing  that  the  feast  of  Purim  was  by 
soms  of  the  more  ancient  Jews  opposed  as  an  unli- 
censed novelty  (Talm.  Hieros.  Megilloth,  fol.  70;  Light- 
foot,  Her,  HA,  ad  Joh.  x,  22) ;  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  doubt  being  thrown  by  them  on  the  canon  Icity 
of  the  book.  By  the  more  modern  Jews  it  has  been 
elevated  to  a  place  beside  the  law,  and  above  the  oth- 
er hagiographa,  and  even  the  prophets  (Pfeiffer,  Thes, 
Ilermen,  p.  597  sq. ;  Carpzov,  In^vd.  p.  866  sq.).  In- 
deed, it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonidos  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  the  prophetic  and  hagiographical  booka 
will  pass  away,  except  the  boolc  of  £!sther,  which  will 
remain  with  the  Pentateuch.  This  book  is  read  through 
by  the  Jews  in  their  synagoguea  at  the  feast  of  Purim, 
when  it  was,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  cus- 
tom at  the  mention  of  Haman*8  name  to  hiss,  and 
stamp,  and  clench  the  fist,  and  cry,  Let  his  name  be 
blotted  out ;  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.  It  ia 
said,  also,  that  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  are  read 
in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  the  names  of 
Haman's  sons  in  the  7th,  8tb,  and  9th  verses  of  Esth. 
ix,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  express  tlieir 
abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman ;  for  these  ten  names 
are  written  in  three  perpendicular  columns  of  3,  8,  4, 
as  if  they  were  hanging  upon  three  parallel  cords, 
three  upon  each  cord,  one  above  another,  to  represent 
the  hanging  of  Haman^s  sons  (Stehelin's  RMinical 
Literature^  ii,  849).  The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix,  in  Wal- 
ton's  Polyglot,  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on  the 
gallows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  interval 
between  each ;  according  to  which  they  all  hung  iu 
one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at  inter- 
vals of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is  added  that  Ze- 
resh  and  Haman's  seventy  surviving  sons  fled,  and 
begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  in  evident  allu- 
sion to  Psa.  cix,  9, 10.  Some  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
teachers  were  somewhat  staggered  at  the  peculiarity 
of  this  book,  that  the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur 
in  it ;  but  others  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  it  was 
a  transcript,  under  divine  inspiration,  from  the  Chron- 
icles of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  that,  being  meant 
to  be  read  by  heathen,  the  sacred  name  was  wisely 
omitted.  Baxter  (Stints  Rest,  pt.  iv,  chap,  iit)  speaka 
of  the  Jews  using  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  book  of 
Esther  because  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it.  (See 
Pareau's  Principles  of  Interpretation,  and  Hottinger*8 
Thes,  Phil.  p.  488.)  But  Wolf  {Bibl,  Hehr,  part  u,  p. 
90)  denies  this,  and  says  that  if  any  such  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed by  Sandys,  it  must  have  been  rather  to  express 
their  liatred  of  Haman.  Certain  it  is  that  this  book 
was  always  reclconed  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is 
named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  the 
books  composing  it,  from  Josephus  downwards. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Josephus  considered 
the  book  of  Esther  as  written  before  or  after  the  dose 
of  the  canon.  Du  Pin  maintains  that,  as  Josephus  as- 
serts [see  Deutero-canonxcal]  that  the  sacred  books 
were  all  written  l}etween  the  time  of  Moses  and  the 
reign  (jkpxn)  of  Artaxerxes,  and  {Ant.  xi)  places  the 
liistory  of  Esther  in  that  reign,  he  consequently  in- 
cludes it  among  those  books  which  he  says  were  of  in- 
ferior authority,  as  written  under  and  since  the  reign 
of  that  prince  {Complete  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  p.  6).  Eich- 
horn,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  the  opinion  that  Jose- 
phus meant  to  include  the  reign  of  that  prince  within 
the  prophetical  period,  and  concludes  that  this  histori- 
an considered  the  book  of  Esther  as  the  latest  of  the 
canonical  writings. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  book  of  Esther  has  not 
been  so  generally  received.  Jerome  mentions  it  by 
name  in  the  Preiog.  Gal.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus, 
and  in  the  preface  to  Esther ;  as  does  Augustine,  De 
Cirit.  Dei,  and  T)e  Doctr.  Christ.,  and  Origen,  as  cited 
by  Eusebitts  (JRitt,  Eccles,  vi,  25),  and  many  others. 
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Whilst  apparentljr  accepted  withoat  question  by  the 
churches  of  the  West  in  the  early  centuries,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Eastern  Church  concerning  it  is  more 
fluctuating.  It  is  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito, 
an  omission  which  is  shared  with  Nehemiah,  and  which 
some  would  account  for  by  supposing  that  both  these 
books  were  included  by  him  under  Ezra,  a  supposition 
that  may  be  admitted  in  reference  to  Kehemiah,  but 
ta  less  probable  in  reference  to  Esther.  Origen  inserts 
it,  though  not  among  the  historical  books,  but  after 
Job,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  some  doubt  regard- 
ing it  on  his  part.  In  the  catalogues  of  the  Council 
oi  Ijodicwi,  of  the  apostolical  canons,  of  Cyrill  of  Je- 
nuakm,  and  of  Epiphanius,  it  stands  among  the  ca- 
nonical books ;  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  it  is  omit- 
ted ;  in  the  Sgnopna  Scrip,  Sctc.  it  is  mentioned  as  said 
by  some  of  the  ancients  to  be  accepted  by  the  Hebrews 
as  canonical ;  and  by  Athanaslus  it  is  ranked  among 
the  avaytvuHTKofuva,  not  among  the  canonical  books. 
These  differences  undoubtedly  indicate  that  this  book 
did  not  occupy  the  same  unquestioned  place  in  gener- 
al confidence  as  the  other  canonical  books  of  the  O. 
T. ;  but  the  force  of  this,  as  evidence,  is  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  on  historical  or  critical 
grounds,  bnt  rather  on  grounds  of  a  dogmatical  na- 
ture, and  of  subjective  feeling,  that  it  was  thus  treat- 
ed. On  the  same  grounds,  at  a  later  period,  it  was 
soiijected  to  donbt,  even  in  the  Latin  Church  (Junilius, 
Dt  partSbns  Leg,  Dw.  c  3).  At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Luther,  on  the  same  grounds,  pronounced  the 
book  more  worthy  to  be  placed  "  extra  canonem*'  than 
"in  canone"  (/>e  jctto  aHnirio;  comp.  his  TwcAredim, 
iv,  403,  Berlin  ed.  1818),  bnt  in  this  he  stood  alone  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  his  day ;  nor  was  it  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  his  opinion  found  any 
advocates.  The  first  who  set  himself  systematically 
to  impqga  the  claims  of  the  book  was  Semler,  and 
him  Oeder,  Corrodi,  August!,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and 
Bleek<have  followed.  Eichhorn  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, Jahn  and  Havemick  unreservedly,  have  defend- 
ed its  clainas. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  canonicity  of  the 
book  resolve  themselves  principally  into  these  three — 
L  That  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  narrow,  selfish,  national 
pride  and  vindictlveness,  very  much  akin  to  that  dis- 
played by  the  later  Jews,  but  wholly  alien  fh>m  the 
spirit  whkh  pervades  the  acknowledged  books  of  the 
O.  T. ;  2.  That  its  untheocratic  character  is  manifested 
in  the  total  omission  in  it  of  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
any  reference  to  the  divine  providence  and  care  of  Is- 
lael ;  and,  3.  That  many  parts  of  it  are  so  incredible  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a  flcdon  or  romance 
ttan  the  cliancter  of  a  true  history  (Bertholdt,  De 
Wette,  etc.).  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  whilst  it 
most  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
Jews,  of  whom  the  author  of  this  book  writes,  are  not 
those  which  tbe  religion  of  the  0.  T.  sanctions,  it  re- 
mains to  be  asked  whether,  in  what  he  narrates  of 
them,  he  baa  not  simply  followed  the  requirements  of 
historical  fidelity ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  he 
has  in  any  way  indicated  that  his  own  sympathies  and 
convictions  went  along  with  theirs.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle donbt  that  among  the  Jews  of  whom  he  writes  a 
very  different  state  of  religious  and  moral  feeling  pre- 
vaQed  from  what  belonged  to  their  nation  in  the  better 
days  of  the  theocracy.  The  mere  fiict  that  they  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  the  land  of  the  heathen  to  going 
up  with  their  brethren  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
permlsaion  of  Cyrus  to  return  to  Judea,  shows  how 
little  of  the  trne  spirit  of  their  nation  remained  with 
them.  This  being  the  case,  the  historian  could  do 
nothing  else  than  place  before  us  such  a  picture  as  that 
which  this  book  presents ;  had  he  done  otherwise  he 
voald  not  have  narrated  the  truth.  It  does  not  fol- 
low from  this,  however,  that  he  himself  sympathized 
with  those  of  whom  he  wrote,  in  their  motives,  feel- 
mgf,  and  conduct,  or  that  the  spirit  dominant  in  them 


is  the  spirit  of  his  writing.  It  is  true,  occasions  may 
frequently  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative when  he  might  have  indulged  in  reflections  of 
an  ethical  or  didactic  character  on  what  he  has  nar- 
rated, but  to  do  this  may  not  have  been  in  the  plan 
and  conception  of  his  work,  and  he  may  therefore  have 
intentionally  avoided  it. 

Observations  to  the  same  effect  may  be  made  on  the 
second  objection.  If  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to 
relate  faithfully  and  without  comment  the  actions  and 
words  of  persons  who  were  living  without  any  vital 
recognition  of  God,  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  God 
in  the  narrative  will  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
this  circumstance.  If  it  be  said,  But  a  pious  man 
would  have  spontaneously  introduced  some  such  refer- 
ence, even  though  those  of  whom  he  wrote  gave  him 
no  occasion  to  do  so  by  their  own  modes  of  speech  or 
acting,  it  may  suffice  to  reply  that,  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  reasons  which  moved  the  author  to  abstain  firom 
all  remarks  of  his  own  on  %vhat  he  narrates,  it  is  not 
competent  for  us  to  conclude  from  the  omission  in  ques- 
tion that  he  was  not  himself  a  pious  man.  If  again  it 
be  said.  How  can  a  book  which  simply  narrates  the 
conduct  of  Jews  who  had  to  a  great  extent  forgotten, 
if  they  had  not  renounced  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
without  teaching  any  moral  lessons  in  connection  with 
this,  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  ftom  a  man  under 
God*s  direction  in  what  he  wrote,  it  may  be  replied 
that  a  book  may  have  a  roost  excellent  moral  tendency, 
and  be  full  of  important  moral  lessons,  even  though 
these  are  not  formally  announced  in  it.  That  it  is  so 
with  the  book  of  Esther  may  be  seen  from  such  a  work 
as  M^Crie's  Lectures  on  this  book,  where  the  great  les- 
sons of  the  book  are  expounded  with  the  skill  of  one 
whose  mind  had  been  long  and  deeply  versed  in  his- 
torical research.  As  the  third  objection  above  noticed 
rests  on  the  alleged  unhistorical  character  of  the  book, 
its  force  will  he  best  estimated  after  we  have  consider- 
ed the  next  head. 

III.  CredibUity. — In  relation  to  this  point  three  opin- 
ions have  been  advanced :  1.  That  the  book  is  wholly 
unhistorical,  a  mere  legend  or  romance ;  2.  That  it  has 
a  historical  basis,  and  contains  some  true  statements, 
but  that  with  these  much  of  a  fabulous  kind  is  inter* 
mixed;  3.  That  the  narrative  is  throughout  true  his- 
tory. Of  these  opinions  the  first  has  not  found  many 
supporters :  it  is  obviously  incompatible  with  the  re- 
ception of  the  book  into  the  Jewish  canon ;  for,  how- 
ever late  be  the  date  assigned  to  the  closing  of  the 
canon,  it  is  incredible  that  what  must  have  been  known 
to  be  a  mere  fable,  if  it  is  one,  could  have  found  a 
place  there ;  it  is  incompatible  with  the  early  observ- 
ance by  the  Jews  of  the  feast  of  Pnrim,  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  events  recorded  here  (comp.  2  Mace. 
XV,  86) ;  and  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  minute- 
UMS  of  some  of  the  details,  such  as  the  names  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  (i,  10),  the  seven  officers  of  the  king  (i, 
14),  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  (ix,  7-10),  and  the  general 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  habits,  and 
contemporary  history  of  the  Persian  court  which  the 
author  exhibits.  (See  the  ample  details  on  this  head 
collected  by  Eichhorn  and  Havemick,  Einleit.  II,  i, 
388-367).  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon 
places  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  second 
opinion ;  for  if  those  who  determined  this  would  not 
have  inserted  a  book  wholly  fabulous,  they  would  as 
little  have  inserted  one  in  which  fable  and  truth  were 
indiscriminately  mixed.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  notice  the  parts  which  are  alleged  to  be  fabulous, 
for  only  thus  can  the  objection  ^  satisfiictorily  re- 
futed. First,  then,  it  is  asked,  How  can  it  be  believed 
that  if  the  khig  had  issued  a  decree  that  all  the  Jews 
should  be  put  to  death,  he  would  have  published  this 
twelve  months  before  it  was  to  take  effect  (iii,  12, 13)? 
But,  if  this  seem  incredible  to  us,  it  must,  if  untrue, 
have  appeared  no  less  incredible  to  those  for  whom 
the  book  was  written;  and  nothing  can  be  more  im< 
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probable  than  that  a  writer  of  any  intelligence  should 
by  mistahe  have  made  a  statement  of  this  kind ;  indeed, 
a  fiction  of  this  sort  is  exactly  what  a  fabulist  would 
have  been  most  certain  to  liave  avoided ;  for,  knowing 
it  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  fact  and  usage,  he  must 
have  been  sure  that  its  falsehood  would  be  at  once  de- 
tected.    Secondly,  It  is  said  to  be  incredible  that  the 
king,  when  he  repented  of  having  issued  such  an  edict, 
should,  as  it  could  not  be  recalled,  liave  granted  per- 
mission to  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  by  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies,  and  that  they  shoold  have 
been  permitted  to  do  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de- 
stroy 75,000  of  his  own  subjects.     To  our  habits  of 
thinking  this  certainly  appears  strange ;  but  we  must 
not  measure  the  conduct  of  a  monarch  like  Xerxes  by 
such  a  standard :  the  caprices  of  Oriental  despots  are 
proverbially  stiirtling,  then:  indifference  to  human  life 
appalling;  and  Xerxes,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, 
was  apt  even  to  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary  Oriental 
despotism  in  these  respects  (comp.  Herod,  i,  183;  vii, 
85,  89,  238 ;  iz,  108-113 ;  Justin,  ii,  10, 11).     Now  if  it 
be  true,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  Xerxes  put 
the  Medians  foremost  at  Thermopyls  on  purpose  that 
they  might  all  be  killed,  because  he  thought  they  were 
not  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  national 
supremacy,  it  is  surely  not  incredible  that  he  should 
have  given  permission  to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few 
thousand  strange  people  like  the  Jews,  who  were  rep- 
resented to  be  injurious  to  his  empire,  and  disobedient 
to  his  laws.     Nor,  again,  when  we  remember  what 
Herodotus  relates  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises 
made  at  banqueto,  can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he 
should  perform  his  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse  the 
decree  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  practicable.    It  is 
likely,  too,  that  the  secret  fHends  and  adherents  of 
Haman  would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasuerus  would  rather 
rejoice  at  their  destruction.     Thirdly,  it  is  asked  how 
can  we  l>elieve  that  the  king  would  issue  an  edict  to 
all  his  subjecte  that  every  man  should  l>ear  rule  in  his 
own  house  (i,  22)  ?     We  reply  that,  as  the  edicts  of 
Oriental  despots  are  not  all  models  of  wisdom  and  dig- 
nity,   here  seems  to  us  nothing  improbable  in  the 
statement  that  such  an  edict  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, issued  by  Ahasuerus.     Fourthly,  Is  it  credi- 
ble, it  is  asked,  that  Esther  should  liave  been  so  long 
a  time  in  the  palace  of  the  king  without  her  descent 
being  known  to  the  king  or  to  Haman,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  ?     We  reply  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  that  her  Jewish  descent  was  unknown ; 
and,  if  it  were,  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
usages  of  the  Persian  royal  harem  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  this  was  an  unlikely  thing  to  occur  or  not: 
we  may  suggest,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  his* 
tory  was  somewhat  more  likely  to  know  the  trutii  on 
such  points  than  German  professors  in  the  19th  century. 

The  casual  way  in  which  the  author  of  2  Mace,  xv, 
36  alludes  to  the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of 
"  Mardochnns*8  day,'*  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  ite  &vor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr.  Lee 
(quoted  in  Whiston*s  Joeephus,  xi,  ch.  vi),  that  "the 
truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by  the  feast  of 
Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this  very  day." 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  narrative  of  the  strug^e  in  Esther's  mind 
between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people,  and  of 
the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of  that  help 
wliich  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and  fasting,  is  very 
touching  and  beautiful,  and  without  any  exaggenu 
tion.  Even  De  Wetto  observes  that  the  book  is  sim- 
ple in  its  style,  free  from  declamation,  and  thus  ad- 
vantageously distinguished  from  the  similar  stories  in 
the  Apocrypha  (^/lUroducUon^  Parker's  translation,  Bos- 
ton, 1843). 

IV.  Authortkip  and  DaU, — Augustine  (fit  CivUate 
Da)  ascribes  the  book  to  Ezra.     Eusebius  (Ckronic, 


xlvii,  d.  4),  who  observes  that  the  fiuits  of  the  historf 
are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  ascribes  it  to  some 
later  but  unknown  author.     Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Stromata,  lib.  i,  p.  829)  assigns  it  and  the  book  of 
Maccabees  to  Mwdecai.    The  pseudo-Philo  (Chrono- 
grapkid)  and  Rabbi  Azarias  maintain  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  the  desire  of  Mordecai  by  Jehoiakim,  son  <^ 
Joshua,  who  was  high-priest  in  the  12th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes.    The  subscription  to  the  Alexan^ 
drian  version  states  tiiat  the  epistle  regarding  the  feast 
of  Purim  was  brought  by  Dosithens  into  Egypt,  under 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  (B.C.  cir.  160) ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  these  subscriptions  are  of  little  authority. 
The  authors  of  the  Talmud  say  that  it  was  written  by 
the  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (q.  v.),  who  also 
wrote  Ezekiel  and  the  twelve  Prophets.     Bat  the 
whole  account  of  the  Great  S3'nagogue,  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Ezra,  and  concluded  by  Shnon  the 
Just,  who  is  said  to  have  closed  the  canon,  and  whose 
death  took  place  B.C.  292,  is  by  some  looked  upon  as  a 
rabbinical  romance.     Of  all  these  suppositions,  the 
ascription  to  Mordecai  seems  the  most  probable.    The 
minute  details  given  of  the  great  banquet,  of  the  names 
of  the  chamberlains  and  eunuchs,  and  Haman^s  wife 
and  sons,  and  of  the  customs  and  regulations  of  the 
palace,  betoken  that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and 
probably  at  court,  while  his  no  less  intinute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  private  affiiirs  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai well  suite  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being  him- 
self the  writer,     it  is  also  in  itself  probable  that  as 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  held  high  ofiicee  un- 
der the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account  of  the  affiurs 
of  the  nation,  in  which  they  took  a  leading  part,  so 
Mordecai  should  have  recorded  the  transactions  of  the 
book  of  Esther  likewise.    The  termination  of  the  book 
with  the  mention  of  Mordecai's  elevation  and  govern- 
ment agrees  also  with  this  view,  which  has  the  f^ir- 
ther  sanction  of  many  great  names,  as  Abm  Ezra,  and 
most  of  the  Jews,  Vateblus,  Carpzov,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  that  Ezra  edited 
and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  prob* 
ably  did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps  the  book  of  Daniel, 
with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.   See  Mordecai. 
That  the  book  was  written  after  the  downfiill  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  is  the 
conclusion  of  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and  Bleek.     The 
reasons,  however,  which  they  assign  for  this  are  very 
feeble,  and  have  been  thoroughly  nullified  by  H&ver- 
nick.     The  latter  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  at 
a  much  eariier  date,  and  the  reasons  he  urges  for  this 
are — 1.  The  stetement  in  ix,  32,  compared  with  x,  2, 
where  the  author  places  what  he  himself  has  written 
on  a  par  in  point  of  authenticity  with  what  is  recorded 
in  the  Persian  annals,  as  if  contemporary  productions ; 
2.  The  vividness,  accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  his  de- 
teils  respecting  the  Persian  court ;  3.  The  lang^uage  of 
the  book,  as  presenting,  with  some  Persianisms,  and 
some  words  of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in 
older  Hebrew  (such  as  *ipKp,  "i^a,  IJOnS,  O'^a'^O), 
those  idioms  which  characterize  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles;  and,  4.  The  fact  that  the 
closing  of  the  canon  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the 
reign  of  Artexerxes,  so  that  an  earlier  date  must  be 
assigned  to  this  book,  which  is  included  in  it.     See 
Ezra.    Whether  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine  or 
in  Persia  is  uncertein,  but  probability  inclines  to  the 
latter  supposition. — Kltto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

YI.  CommetUaries. — ^The  following  are  separate  ex- 
egetical  works  on  the  canonical  portion  of  the  book 
of  Esther,  in  addition  to  the  formal  Introductiona  to 
that  portion  of  Scripture,  and  exclusive  of  the  purely 
rabbinical  treatises  on  the  Jewish  usages  referred  to 
in  the  book ;  the  most  important  have  an  asterisk  (*^ 
prefixed :  Raban  Maurus,  CommentarU  (in  0pp.) ;  Ara- 
ma,  t^'l^  (ConstanUnople,  1518, 4to) ;  Bafkolaa,  ono 
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(Rira  6i  Tiento,  1560,  4to);  Strigel,  SchoUa  (lipa. 
1571, 1572, 8vo) ;  Brenttus,  ConmentarU  (Tabing.  1575, 
4to;  in  EngL  by  Stockwood,  Lond.  1584,  8yo)  ;  Aske- 
nazi,  n|?b  C)D*i*^  (Cremona,  1576,  4to,  etc.) ;  Feuar- 
dent,  Cbmmentaria  (Par.  1585,  8yo,  etc.) ;  Melammed, 
'^3'n'lia  "-.^acp  (Conatantpl.  1585,  4to) ;  *Dnxaia8,  An- 
neUaiomes  (Leyd.  1586,  8to)  ;  *Senaria8,  Ccmmeniafii 
(Mognnt  1590,  fol.,  etc.) ;  Zahalon,  Q'^rt^K  9^;:  (Yen. 
1594,  4to);  AUheich,  TVOlQ  HM^p  (Ven.^1601,  4to); 
Cooper,  Notes  (London,  1609,  4to);  D'Aqnine,  Batchii 
SekoHa  (Par.  1622, 4to) ;  Wolder,  DupotUUmet  (Dantz. 
1625,  4to) ;  •SancUoa,  Commeniam  (Uyd.  1628,  fol.) ; 

CoDzio,  Commmto  (Chieri,  1628,  4to);  Duran,  n^^73 
^SD  (Yen.  1632, 4to) ;  Crommias,  Theta  (Loyan.1632, 
4to);  Herkel,  Kjsn  K'J'^a  (Lublin,  1687,  4to);  •Bo- 
nait,  Commemtarm's  (Col.  Agr.  1647,  fol.) ;  Montanoa, 
CtrnwumtarimM  (Madr.  1618,  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary 
(London,  1656,  foL);  De  Celada,  Commentani  (Logd. 
1658,  foL);  Jackson,  Explanation  (London,  1658,  4to) ; 
Barnes,  Parapkramt poetioa  (Lond.  1679,  8yo) ;  Adam, 
Obterva&mee  (Groningen,  1710,  4to) ;  Rambach,  Nota 
(in  his  Adnot.  K.  T.  ii,  1048) ;  Heumann,  £sthem  auc- 

«onfau(Gotting.l786,  4to);  Meir,  "i^^  ^ViV'O  (Ftirth, 
1737,  8to);  Neatimdes,  AnneiazioM  (Yen,  1746,  4to); 
Ancher,  De  auctorkaie  Ettkene  (Havn.  1772, 4to) ;  Cru- 
sini,  NtUasL  Gebramch  der  B,  Either  (from  the  Latin, 
Lpz.  1778,  4to) ;  *Vo8,  Oratio  (Ultr.  1775, 4tp) ;  Zinck, 
(^mmeatariMM  (Angsb.  1780, 4to) ;  De  RomI,  Var,  Led, 
(Rome,  1782,  8vo);  Pereles,  H'nnsn  n^ft  (Pragne, 
1784, 4to) ;  Wolfesohn,  '^npx  (Berl.  1788,  8Vo) ;  Lam- 
son,  Diaamnes  (Edinb.  1804,  ■l2mo) ;  Lawe,  »^n  *TiK 
(Nooydwor,  1804, 4to) ;  *Schirmer,  Cheervotumee  (Yra- 
tidaT.  1820,  8to);  *Kele,  VmdicicB  (Freib.  1820,  4to) ; 
^Calmberg,  Commentarius  (Hamb.  1837, 4to) ;  *M'Crie, 
LttAuree  (Works^  1838,  8vo);  *Baumgarten,  De  fick 
Ettkene  (Hal.  1839, 8vo) ;  Morgan,  Esther  typical  (Lon- 
don, 1855,  8vo) ;  Croethwaite,  Lectures  (London,  1858, 
12nio);  Davidson,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1859,  8vo);  *Ber- 
tkean  (in  the  Kurtgef,  exfg,  Ifandb.  Lpz.  1862,  8vo) ; 
Oppert,  Comtnentaire  d'aprh  les  inscriptions  Perses 
(Par.  1864,  8ro).     See  Old  Testament. 

ESTHER,  Apocryphal  additions  to  the  Booh 
of. — ^Besides  the  many  minor  deviations  from  the  He- 
brev,  tiiere  are  six  important  additions  in  the  Septua- 
fpnt  and  the  other  ancient  versions  of  the  book  of 


L  TVk  a$td  Position. -^In  the  Sept  and  the  Old 
Lalm  these  additions  are  dispersed  Ihroagh  the  canoni- 
cal book,  forming  therewith  a  well-adjnsted  whole,  and 
have  therefore  no  separate  title.  St.  Jerome,  however, 
separated  them  in  his  translation,  and  removed  them  to 
the  end  of  the  book,  because  they  are  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew.  They  are,  therefore,  in  this  position  in  the 
MSS.  and  the  printed  editions  of  the  Yulgate,  and  form, 
sccording  to  cardinal  Hngo's  division,  the  last  seven 
diaptexs  of  the  canonical  Esther.  Lnther,  who  was 
the  first  that  separated  the  apocxyphal  from  the  canoni- 
cal books,  entirely  detached  these  additions,  and  placed 
them  among  the  Apocrypha  under  the  title  ^^St&cke  in 
EAer,"  In  the  Zurich  Bible,  where  the  apocryphal 
and  canonical  books  are  also  separated,  the  canonical 
volnme  la  called  1  Esther,  and  these  additions  are  de- 
aeminated  2  Esther.  Onr  English  versions,  though 
foUowing  Lother*8  arrangements,  are  not  uniform  in 
their  designation  of  these  additions.  Thus  Coverdale 
calb  them  ^  The  duxpters  of  the  hook  (f  Hester,  which 
are  notfcmdin  the  text  of  the  Hebrew,  hut  in  the  Greek 
(md  Latin."  In  Matthews  and  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
which  are  followed  by  the  A.  Y.,  they  are  entitled, 
'^^The  rest  of  the  thapters  of  the  hook  of  Esther,  which 
arefomtd  neither  m  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee," 
whilst  the  Geneva  venion  adopts  Luther's  title. 

The  reason  of  their  present  oonAised  arrangement 
to  be  this :  When  Jerome  translated  the  book 


of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  only 
as  being  alone  autiientic.  He  then  added  at  the  end 
a  version  in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  which  he 
found  in  the  Sept.,  and  which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
stating  where  each  passage  came  in,  and  marking  them 
all  with  an  obelus.  The  first  passage  so  p:iven  is  that 
which  forms  the  continuation  of  ch.  x  (which  of  course 
immediately  precedes  it),  ending  with  the  entry  about 
Dositheus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion,  be  then 
gives  the  iVooBiittiim,  which  he  says  forms  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Greek  Yulgate,  beginning  with  what  is 
now  ver.  2  of  ch.  xi ;  and  so  proceeds  with  the  other 
passages.  But  in  subsequent  editions  all  Jerome's  ex- 
planatory matter  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  dis- 
jointed portions  have  been  printed  as  ch.  xi,  xii,  xiii, 
xiv,  XV,  xvi,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  continu- 
ance of  the  canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity 
of  this  arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
ch.  xi,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  clm^es  the  whole 
book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's  Latin 
translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to  precede 
that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Procs- 
mium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned  to  Esther  in  the 
printed  Sept.,  in  the  Yatican  edition  (not  MS.),  and 
most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job  beginning 
the  metrical  MegiUoth.  Tobit  and  Judith  have  been 
placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah,  doubtless  for  chro» 
nological  reasons.  But  in  the  ancient  MSS.  the  posi- 
tion is  different.     See  Bible. 

II.  Design  oiul  Contents. — The  object  of  these  addi- 
tions is  to  give  a  more  decidedly  religions  tone  to  the 
record  contained  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  to  show 
more  plainly  how  wonderfully  the  God  of  Israel  inter- 
posed to  save  his  people  and  confound  their  enemies. 
This  the  writer  has  effected  by  elaborating  upon  the 
events  narrated  in  the  canonical  volnme  as  follows : 

1.  Ch.  i,  1  of  the  canonical  volume  is  preceded  in 
the  Sept.  by  a  piece  which  telk  us  that  Mordecai,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes,  dreamt  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  his  people,  and  of  their  deliver- 
ance (ver.  1-12).  He  afterwards  discovered  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  which  he  discloses  to  him, 
and  is  greatly  rewarded  for  it  (ver.  18-18).  This  is,  in 
the  Yulgate  and  Eng.  venion,  ch.  xi,  2-xii,  6. 

2.  Between  ver.  IS  and  14  of  ch.  iii  in  the  canonical 
book,  the  Septuagint  gives  a  copy  of  the  king's  edict 
addressed  to  all  the  satraps,  to  destroy  without  com« 
passion  that  foreign  and  rebellious  people,  the  Jews, 
for  the  good  of  the  Penian  nation,  in  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  coming  year.  This  is, 
in  the  Yulg.  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  xiii,  1-7. 

8.  At  the  end  of  ch.  iv,  17  of  the  canonical  book,  the 
Sept.  has  two  prayen  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  that 
God  may  avert  the  impending  destruction  of  his  peo- 
ple. This  is,  in  the  Yulg.  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  xiii, 
8-xiv,  19. 

4.  Between  ver.  1  and  2  of  ch.  v  in  the  canonical 
book,  the  Sept.  inserts  a  detailed  account  of  Esther's 
visit  to  the  king.  This  is,  in  the  Yulg.  and  Eng.  ver- 
sion, ch.  XV,  1-16. 

6.  Between  ver.  18  and  14  of  ch.  viii  in  the.  canoni- 
cal books,  the  Sept.  gives  a  copy  of  the  edict,  which 
the  king  sent  to  all  his  satraps,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  to  abolish  his  former 
decree  against  the  Jews.  This  is,  in  the  Yulg.  and 
Eng.  version,  ch.  xvi,  1-24. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  canonical  book,  ch.  x,  8,  the 
Sept.  has  a  piece  in  which  we  are  told  that  Mordecai 
had  now  recalled  to  his  mind  his  extraordinary  dream, 
and  seen  how  literally  it  had  been  fulfilled  in  all  its 
particulars.  It  also  gives  us  an  account  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Purim  festival  in  Egypt. 

The  whole  book  is  dosed  with  the  following  entry : 
"  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemnus  and 
Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  and 
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Levite,  and  Ptolemy  his  son,  broogbt  this  epistle  of 
Phurim,  which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that  Ly- 
siinacbus,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jerusalem, 
had  interpreted  it."  This  entry  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  give  authority  to  this  Greek  version  of 
Esther  by  pretending  that  it  was  a  certified  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  original.  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  is  here  meant,  began  to  reign  B.C.  181.  He  is 
the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  (e,g.  z, 
57 ;  xi,  12;  comp.  Joseph.  Aiit,  xiii,  4, 1  and  5,  and  Clin- 
ton, F.  //.jii,  393).  Dositheus  seems  to  be  a  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Mattithiah ;  Ptolemy  was  also  a  common  name 
for  Jews  at  that  tims. 

III.  Oriffin,  historical  Character^  and  Unify. — The 
patriotic  spirit  with  which  the  Jewish  nation  so  fondly 
expatiated  upon  the  remarkable  events  and  characters 
of  by-gone  days,  and  which  gave  rise  to  those  beautiful 
legends  preserved  in  their  copious  literature,  scarcely 
ever  had  a  better  opportunity  afforded  to  it  for  em- 
ploying its  richly  inventive  powers  to  magnify  the 
great  Jehovah,  embalm  the  memory  of  the  heroes,  and 
brand  the  names  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  than  in  the 
canonical  book  of  Esther.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  for  a  nation  who  "have  a  zeal  of  God"  than 
to  supply  the  name  o/God,  and  to  point  out  more  distinct- 
ly his  interposition  in  their  behalf  in  an  inspired  book, 
which,  though  recording  their  marvellous  escapa  from 
destruction,  had  for  some  reasons  omitted  avowedly 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord  of  Israel.  Besides,  the  book 
implies  and  suggests  far  more  than  it  records,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  other  things 
connected  with  the  history  it  contains  which  were 
well  known  at  the  time,  and  were  transmitted  to  the 
nation.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Josephns 
(^ArU.  xi,  6,  6  sq.)  gives  the  edict  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  the  pra3'er8  of  Mor- 
decai  and  Esther,  and  the  second  edict  authorizing  the 
Jews  to  destroy  their  enemies,  also  mentioning  the 
>^me  of  the  eunuch's  servant,  a  Jew,  who  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  to  Mordecai,  and  citing  other  passages 
from  the  Persian  chronicles  read  to  Ahosucrus,  besides 
that  relating  to  Mordecai,  and  amplifications  of  the 
king's  speech  to  Haman,  etc. ;  and  that  the  second 
Targum,  the  Chaldee,  published  by  De  Rossi,  and 
Josippon  ben-Gorion  (ed.  Breithaupt,  p.  74  sq.),  give 
the  dream  of  Mordecai,  as  well  as  his  prayer  and  that 
of  Esther. 

The  first  addition  which  heads  the  canonical  book, 
and  in  which  Mordecai  ybresee*  in  a  dream  both  the 
dangers  and  the  salvation  of  his  people,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  to  give  the  whole  a  more  religious 
tone.     The  second  addition  originated  from  the  fact 
that  ch.  iii,  13  of  the  canonical  book  speaks  of  the  royal 
edict,  hence  this  piece  pretends  to  give  a  copy  of  the 
saicH  document ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  third 
addition,  which  follows  ch.  iv,  17,  and  gives  the  prayers 
of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  for  the  said  passage  in  the 
canonical  volume  relates  that  Esther 'ordered  prayers 
to  be'  offered.    The  fourth  addition  after  ch.  v,  1,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  Esther's  interview  with  the  king, 
originated  from  a  desire  to  give  more  information  upon 
the  fact,  which  is  simply  alluded  to  in  the  canonical 
passage.     The  fifth  addition,  after  ch.  viii,  18,  origin- 
ated in  the  same  manner  as  the  second,  viz.  in  a  desire 
to  supply  a  copy  of  the  royal  edict,  while  the  sixth  ad- 
dition, after  ch.  x,  3,  beautifully  concludes  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  dream  with  which  the  first  addition 
commences  the  canonical  volume.    From  this  analysis 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  supplementary  and  embel- 
lishing additions  are  systematically  dispersed  through 
the  book,  and  form  a  well-adjusted  and  continuous 
history.     In  the  Vulgate,  however,  which  is  followed 
by  the  versions  of  the  Reformers  on  the  Continent 
and  our  English  translations,  where  these  additions 
are  torYi  out  of  the  proper  connection  and  removed  to  a 
separate  place,  they  are  most  incomprehensible. 
IV.  AuthoTf  Date^  and  original  Language,  —  From 


what  has  been  remarked  in  the  foregoing  section,  it 
will  at  once  be  apparent  that  these  apocr^'-phal  addi- 
tions were  neither  manufactured  by  the  translator  of 
the  canonical  Esther  into  Greek,  nor  aro  they  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Alexandrian  nor  of  any  other  school  or 
individual,  but  embody  some  of  the  numerous  national 
stories  connected  with  this  marvellous  deliverance  of 
God's  ancient  people,  the  authorship  of  which  is  lost 
in  the  nation.  Many  of  them  date  as  far  back  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  event  itself,  aronnd  which  they  cluster, 
and  all  of  them  grew  up  at  first  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  people  (i.  e.  in  Hebrow  or  Aramaic), 
but  afterwards  assumed  the  complexion  and  language 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  Jews  happened  to  settle 
down.  Besides  the  references  given  in  the  preceding 
section  which  lead  us  to  these  conclusions,  we  also  re- 
fer to  the  two  Midrashim  published  by  Jellinek  in  his 
Beth  ffa-Midrashy  i  (Lpz.  1853),  1  sq.  In  ch.  iii  the 
pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes's  decree  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  is  written  in  thorough  Greek  style ; 
the  prayer  of  Esther  excuses  her  for  being  wife  to  the 
uncircumcised  king,  and  denies  her  having  eaten  any- 
thing or  drunk  wine  at  the  table  of  Haman ;  the  pre- 
tended copy  of  Artaxerxes's  letter  for  reversing  the 
previous  decree  is  also  of  manifestly  Greek  origin  in 
ch.  viii,  in  which  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian,  and 
is  accused  of  having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire  from 
the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  of 
this  portion  having  been  composed  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks. 

y.  CanonicUy  of  these  Additions. — It  is  of  this  Sept. 
version  that  Athanasius  (Fest.  Epitl,  p.  39,  Oxf.  trans- 
lation) spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  book  of  Esther  to 
the  non-canonical  books  ;  and  this,  also,  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why,  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  canonical  books, 
Esther  is  not  named,  as,  e.  g.  in  those  of  Blelito  of  Sar- 
dis  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  (see  Whitaker,  Disput.  on 
H.  Scr,  Park.  Soc.  p.  67,  68 ;  Cosin  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr.  p.  49,  60),  unless  in  these  it  is  included  under 
some  other  book,  as  Ruth  or  Esdras  ("  this  book  of  Es- 
ther, or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  is  placed  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  copies  of  the  Vulgate,"  Lee's  Disserts  on 
2d  Esdrasy  p.  25).    The  fathers,  who  regarded  the  Scp- 
tuagint  as  containing  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  O. 
T.,  believed  in  the  canonicitv  of  these  additions.    Even 
Origen,  though  admitting  that  they  are  not  in  the  He- 
brew, defended  their  canonicity  {Ep.  ad  African,  ed. 
West,  p.  225),  and  the  Council  of  Trent  pronounced 
the  whole  book  of  Esther,  with  all  its  parts,  to  be  ca- 
nonical.    These  additions,  however,  were  never  in- 
cluded in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  the  fact  that  Jose- 
phns quotes  them  only  shows  that  he  believed  them 
to  be  historically  true,  but  not  inspired.     St.  Jerome, 
who  knew  better  than  any  other  father  what  the  an- 
cient Jews  included  in  their  canon,  most  emphatically 
declares  them  to  be  spurious  (*'  Librum  Esther  varii^ 
translatoribns  constat  esse  vitiatum ;  quern  ego  de  ar- 
chivis  HebrsBorum  relevans,  verbum  e  verbo  expres- 
sins  transtuli.     Quem  librum  editio  vulgata  laciniosis 
hinc  inde  verbonim  sinibns  [al.  fiinibus]  trahit,  addens 
ea  qu8B  ex  tempore  dici  poterant  et  audiri ;  sicut  soli, 
tum  est  scholaribus  disciplinis  sumto  themate  excogi- 
tare,  quibus  verbis  nti  potuit,  qui  injuriam  passus  est, 
vel  qui  injuriam  fecit,"  Pnef.  in  1  Esth,),     Sixtus  Se- 
nensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  council,  speaks 
of  these  additions  after  the  example  of  Jerome  (as  *'!&. 
cinias  hinc  inde  quorumdam  scriptorum  temeritate  in- 
sertas"),  and  thinks  th^  they  are  chiefly  derived  trota 
Josephns ;  but  this  last  opinion  is  without  probability. 
The  manner  and  the  oider  in  which  Josephns  cites 
them  (Ant.  xi,  vi)  show  that  they  had  already,  in  his 
days,  obtained  currency  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  as 
portions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  as  we  know  from  the 
way  in  which  he  cites  other  apocni>hal  books  that 
they  were  current  likewise,  with  others  which  arc  now 
lost ;  for  it  was  probably  from  such  that  Josephns  de- 
rived his  stories  about  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and  the 
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temple  on  Moant  (zerizim,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
high-prieet  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

VI.  LUerutwre. — Josephus,  Ant.  xi,  6, 6  sq. ;  the  Mid- 
rash  JEttJker;  Targum  Skmi  on  E^tlier,  in  Walton's 
Pofyfflot^  vol.  IT ;  Josippon  ben-Gorion  (ed.  Breithanpt, 
1710),  p.  72  sq. ;  Whitaker,  DUpnitOim  on  Scripture 
(Park.  Soc.,  ed.  1849),  p.  71,  eto» ;  Usher,  Syntagma  de 
Gnsca  LXX  nUerpretum  vertioM  (London,  1655) ;  De 
^osAfSpecmen  Vari<tnim  LkHohmm  sacri  Textus  et  Chal- 
daka  EUhtri$  Addilamenta  (Romie,  1782);  Eichhom, 
Ehieiimtg  m  d,  Apokr.  Sehrijien  d,A,T,  (Leip.  1795), 
p.  483  sq. ;  Fritasche,  'Etr^rjp,  Duplicem  Ubri  texium  ad 
opdmos  cdd.-emend.  el  cwm  teltcta  lectionU  varietate  (ed. 
Torici,  1848) ;  and  by  the  same  author,  ExtgeUachei 
Ilaxd'juch  z,  d.Apokrld,  >4 .  7\  i,  69  sq. ;  Davidson,  The 
Ttxt  of  the  O.  7*.  considered  (Lond.  1866),  p.  1010  sq. ; 
Herzfeld,  GtMchkhte  d.  Volkeg  Israel,  vol.  i  (Nordhau- 
sen,  1857},  p.  865  sq. ;  Keil,  LehHmch  der  ftistorisch- 
Irkisdten  EinleUmff,  etc.  (ed.  1859),  p.  705  sq. ;  Wolfs 
Bibl.  Hebr.  p.  11,  88  sq.;  Hotting.  Thesaur,  p.  494; 
Walton,  Proieg.  ix,  §  13 ;  Nickes,  De  Esthercs  Kbro 
(Rom.  1857, 1858) ;  Baumgarten,  De  Fifie  Lib.  Esther 
(Hal.  1839);  Scbnurrer  (ed.),  Var.  Led.  Estheris  (2d  ed. 
Tubing.  1783).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  Sec  Apoc- 
rypha. 

ESTHER,  Fast  of  (IPpSt  P'^Srn),  so  caUed  ftom 
the  fact  t'hat  it  was  ordered  by  Esther  to  avert  the 
impending  desbuction  which  at  that  time  threatened 
the  whole  Jewish  population  of  the  Persian  dominions 
(comp.  Esther  iv,  16, 17).  The  Jews  to  this  day  keep 
this  fast  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  the  day  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  their  extirpation,  and  which  precedes  the 
feast  qfpitrim,  because  it  was  ordained  both  by  Esther 
and  Mordccai,  that  it  should  continue  a  national  fast, 
to  be  observed  annually  in  commemoration  of  that 
eventful  day  (comp.  Esther  ix,  31).  During  tho  Mac- 
cabsan  period,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  this  fast 
was  temporarilj'  superseded  by  a  festival  which  was 
instituted  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  over  Nicanor  on  the  IBth 
of  Adar  (comp.  1  Mace,  vii,  49 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  10, 
6;  MegiHath  Taamih,  c.  xii ;  Josippon  ben-Gorion,  iii,  22, 
p.  244,  ed.  Breithaupt).  But  this  festival  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  celebrated,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  we  find  that  the  fast  of  Esther 
was  again  duly  observed  (comp.  Sheelthoth  of  R.  Achai, 
Purim  4),  and  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  one  of 
the  £ist«  in  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  Jews  entirely 
abstain  from  eating  and  drinking  on  this  day,  and  in- 
trodace  into  the  daily  service  penitential  psalms,  and 
offer  pnyers  which  have  been  composed  especially  for 
tins  occasion.  If  the  13th  of  Adar  happens  to  be  on  a 
Sabbath,  this  fast  is  kept  on  the  Friday,  because  fast- 
ing is  not  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Some  Jews 
go  80  far  as  to  fast  three  dayty  according  to  the  example 
of  Esther  (comp.  iv,  6).— Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Calendab, 
Jewish. 

Bstieiine.    See  Stephens. 

ISctinB,  GuLiELMTS  (WiUiam  Hessels  van  Est\  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gor- 
coTD,  Holland,  1542,  and  studied  at  Utrecht  and  Lou- 
vain.    He  was  for  ten  years  professor  at  Louvain ;  in 
1580  be  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Douai,  and  in 
1C08  chancellor  of  the  Universitv.     Estius  obtained 
gRst  repute  for  learning  and  piety.    .Benedict  XIV 
mnied  him  dodor  fvndatistmus.     He  died  at  Douai 
Sept,  20, 1613.     His  principal  writings  are  Commenta- 
riihtE^igloUis  ApostoHeas  (Douai,  1614-16 ;  Col.  1631, 
3  vols.  fol.  in  1 ;  Paris,  1670,  fol. ;  Rouen,  1709,  2  vols. 
^)\—In  quat.  Uhros  senteniiarum  commentarU  (Par. 
16^ fol. ;  Naples,  1720)  i^Annot.  inprascipua  difficili- 
^  S. S.  (Antw.  1621,  fol.).     His  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  is  extolled  alike  by  Romanists  and  Protes- 
toits.   There  is  a  new  edition,  edited  by  Sausen  (May- 
«nce,  1841, 8vo).— Home,  Introd.  Bib.  Appendix,  p.  134 ; 
HoeCer,  JVbiiv.  Biog.  Gmiraie,  xxiv,  588. 


Bfltrangelo.    See  Striac  Lanouaob. 

B'tam  (Hebrew  Egtam',  Da''?,  egrie,  i.  e.  place  of 
ravenous  birds;  Sept.  Hrnfi  in  Judges,  Airafi  in  1 
Chron.  iv,  8,  elsewhere  Ahuv ;  Josephus  Alrav  in  Ant. 
V,  8,  8,  Hrafu  in  Ant.  viii,  10, 1,  'H^afi  in  Ant.  viii,  7, 
3 ;  Vulg.  JBtom),  the  name  apparently  of  two  places  in 
Palestine. 

1.  A  village  (^2Cn)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified 
only  in  the  list  in  1  Chron.  iv,  32  (comp.  Josh,  xix,  7) ; 
but  that  it  18  intentionally  introduced  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed. as  five, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  Near  this  place 
(henoe  its  name,  q.  d.  eagle's  nest)  was  probably  situ- 
ated a  **rock"  (3?bD,  rrhpa,  stfex)  or  cliflT,  into  a  cleft 
or  chasm  (3]''?p,  A.V.  *•  top")  of  which  Samson  retired 

after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in  revenge  for 
their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  who  was  to  have 
been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv,  8, 11).  This  natural  strong- 
hold (irhpa  o'  iariv  6xi'po,  Josephus,  ^n/.  v,  8,  8)  was 
in  the  territory  usually  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
yet  not  far  f^om  the  Philintine  border ;  and  near  it, 
probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or  Ramath-lehi,  and  En- 
hak-korc  (xv,  9,  14, 17,  19).  As  Van  de  Yelde  has, 
with  groat  probability",  identified  Lehi  with  Lekiych, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Philistine  plain  S.E.  of  Gaza  (Aar- 
rative,  ii,  141),  be  is  probably  also  right  in  locating 
this  Etam  at  tell  Khetcelfeh,  a  little  north  of  it  {Me- 
moir, p.  811),  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tell  Hara 
or  En-hakkoro  (q.  v.).  Schwarz*8  location  of  Etam 
at  Khudna  (he  says  Gvina,  i.  e.  Utma,  Palest,  p.  124)  is 
without  support. 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fortified  and  garri- 
soned by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  6).  Fiom  its  posi- 
tion in  Uiis  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is  the 
mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  which  the 
Sept.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh,  xv,  60,  "Thecoe  and 
Ephratha,  which  is  Bethleem,  Phagor  and  ^tan  (At- 
rav),^^  etc.  Here,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of  the  water  from  which 
Solomon's  gardens  end  pleasure-grounds  were  fed,  and 
Bethlehem  and  the  Temple  supplied.  (See  Ligbtfoot, 
on  John  V.)  Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  site 
was  identical  with  that  of  Solomon's  Pools  at  El-Bu- 
ruJc,  near  Bethlehem  (see  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  2G8).  See 
Jerusalem  ;  Water.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii,  7, 8)  places 
it  at  fifty  stadia  (in  some  copies  sixty)  from  Jerusalem 
(southward),  and  alle{;es  that  Solomon  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  taking  a  morning  drive  to  this  favored  spot  in  his 
chariot.  It  is  thus  prol  able  that  this  was  the  site  of 
one  of  Solomon's  houses  of  pleasure,  where  he  made 
him  gardens  and  orchards,  and  pools  of  water  (Eccl. 
ii,  6,  6).  The  Fame  name  occurs  in  the  lifts  of  Judah's 
descendants  (1  Chron.  iv,  3),  but  probably  referring  to 
the  same  place,  Bethlehem  being  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  See  Jezresl  3.  Dr.  Robinson  (Pe- 
searches,  i,  615  ;  ii,  168)  inclines  to  find  Etam  at  a  place 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Bethlehem,  where 
there  is  a  ruined  village  called  Urtaa,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pleasant  valley  of  tlie  same  name.  Here  there  are 
traces  of  ancient  ruins,  and  alfo  a  fountain,  sending 
forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  water,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  purling  rill  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
This  location  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  foregoing 
notices,  and  is  adjacent  to  Solomon's  Pools  (Thoiufon, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  431).  Williams  (Hdy  City,  ii,  500) 
fully  accredits  the  above  Rabbinical  account,  and  also 
states  that  the  old  name  is  perpetuated  in  a  toady 
Etam,  which  is  on  the  way  to  Hebron  from  Jerusalem, 
and  that  there  are  still  connected  with  it  the  largest 
and  most  luxuriant  gardens  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiliy 
region  of  Judtea. 

Zatemal  is  in  general  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Heb.  Dbis?,  olam',  and  the  Greek  aiwf  or  aia- 
viof  (both  frequently  "everlasting,"  "ever,"  etc.). 
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besides  occasionilly  of  Q*?)^,  he^dem  (strictly  earfy,  of 
fore,  referring  to  the  past,  Deut.  xxxiii,  27,  elsewhere 
"ancient,"  **of  old,"  etc.),  and  dUio^  (Rom.  i,  20; 
"everlasting,"  Jnde  6),  which  is  kindred  in  etymology 

and  import  with  ai^vioq.  Both  Qbi9  and  aiuv  are 
properly  represented  by  "eternal,"  inaamnch  as  they 
vsually  refer  to  indefinite  time  paU  as  well  Bi/atitre. 
The  former  is  from  the  root  0^9,  to  Aids,  and  thus 
strictly  designates  the  occult  time  of  the  past,  q.  d. 
"  time  out  of  mind,"  or  time  immemorial  (Psa.  cxxix, 
24;  Jer.yi,16;  xviii,15;  Jobxxii,  15;  Amos  ix,  11; 
Deut.  xxxij,  7 ;  Prov.  xxii,  28 ;  Psa.  xxiy,  7 ;  cxlili, 
8 ;  Ezek.  xxyi,  20),  but  not  necessarily  remote  antiq. 
nity  (Psa.  cxxxix,  24 ;  Job  xxii,  15 ;  Jer.  vi,  16 ;  xviii, 
15;  Dan.  ix,  24;  and  especially  Isa.  Iviu,  12;  Ixi,  4). 
Prospectively  it  denotes  an  indefinite  time  to  come, 
ybrerer,  i.  e.  relatively,  e.  g.  to  an  individual  life 
(Dent.  XV,  17;  Exod.  xxi,  6;  1  Sam.  xxvii,  12,  etc.), 
that  of  a  race  (1  Sam.  ii,  20 ;  xiii,  12 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  16 ; 
1  Chron.  xvii,  12,  etc.),  or  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  universe  (Eccles.  i,  4 ;  Psa.  civ,  5 ;  Ixxviii,  69, 
etc.) ;  or  absolutely  (Gen.  xvii,  7 ;  xvii,  8 ;  Exod.  xii, 
14 ;  Jer.  li,  89 ;  Eccles.  xii,  5,  etc.).  Yet  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  is  to  apply  the  only  limitation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  term  is  used  of  €rod 
in  the  widest  sense,  both  of  the  past  and  future  (Gen. 
xxi,  88 ;  Isa.  xl,  28 ;  Dan.  xii,  7),  it  is  also  employed 
hyperbolically  or  poetically  of  a  "good  long  period" 
(Isa.;ixx,  14, 15),  especially  in  salutations  and  invoca^ 
tions  (1  Kings  i,  81 ;  Neb.  ii,  8).  In  all  these  significa- 
tions and  applications  it  is  often  used  in  the  plural 
(Q'^pbiS),  whether  past  (Isa.  Ii,  9;  Dan.  ix,  24;  Ec- 
cles. i,  10)  or  future  (Psa.  Ixi,  5 ;  Ixxvii,  6,  etc.),  and 
this  sometimes  in  a  reduplicated  form,  like  "ages  of 
ages"  (aiioveii).  Peculiar  is  the  Rabbinical  usage 
(Buxtorf,  Lex,  Taim,  ool.  1620)  for  the  world  (so  Greek 
oiitfv),  but  only  in  Eccles.  iii,  11. — Gesenius's  and 

Ftlrst*s  Heb,  Loz,  s.  v. ;  H'^mmel,  De  vi  voci*  obi? 
(Wittemb.  1795). 

The  Greek  term  alutv  remarkably  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  obi^  in  nearly  all  these  senses,  and  is  its 

usual  rendering  in  the  Sept.  It  is  derived  from  du, 
dtiOf  to  breathe^  or  directly  from  the  adverb  aU  (orig- 
inally aui),  alwayt  (itself  an  old  dative  from  an  obso- 
lete noun  ai^oQ  or  a7ov=Lat.  crrum,  probably  derived 
ttoTSL  datj  and  the  same  in  root  with  the  English  ever, 
and  also,  perhaps,  aye),  with  the  locative  termination 
-tail/  appended  to  the  root.  The  adjective  atwvioc,  with 
which  we  are  hera  more  directly  concerned,  follows 
most  of  the  shades  of  meaning  and  appropriations  of 
the  primitive.  Its  general  import  is  aiduritiff,  perpetu- 
aL  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  spoken  of  the  past  in  a  restricted 
manner,  in  the  sense  of  ancient  or  primeval  (Rom.  xvi, 
25 ;  2  Tim.  i,  9 ;  Titus  i,  2) ;  or  of  the  past  and  future 
absolutely  (Rom.  xvi,  26 ;  Heb.  ix,  14) ;  elsewhere  of 
the  future,  in  an  unlimited  sense,  endless  (2  Cor.  iv,  18 ; 
V,  1 ;  Luke  xvi,  9 ;  Heb.  xiii,  20 ;  ix,  12 ;  Rev.  xiv,  6 ; 
1  Tim.  vi,  16 ;  Philem.  15),  as  of  the  prospect  of  Christ's 
kingdom  (2  Pet.  i,  11),  but  especially  of  the  happy  fu- 
ture of  the  saints  in  heaven  (particulariy  in  the  phrase 
"life  everlasting,"  Matt  xix,  16,  29;  xxv,  46,  and 
often),  or  the  miserable  fate  of  the  wicked  in  hell  (e.  g. 
as  punishment,  Matt,  xxv,  46;  condemnation,  Mark 
iii,  29 ;  judgment,  Heb.  vi,  2 ;  destruction,  2  Thess.  i, 
9,  or  fire.  Matt,  xvlii,  8;  xxv,  41;  Jnde  7).— Robin- 
son, Lex,  of  the  N.  T,  s.  v. ;  Leavitt,  in  the  Christian 
Month.  Sped,  ix,  617 ;  Goodwin,  in  the  Chris.  Exam- 
iner, ix,  20;  X,  34,  166;  xii,  97, 169;  Stuart,  in  the 
Sjpirit  of  the  PUgrims,  ii,  406 ;  Cremer,  Worterbudi  d, 
N,  T.  GrdcUat,  p.  46. 

Eternal  Life  (^lu^  atwvioc).  I.  Biblical  Usage 
of  the  Terms. — 1.  In  the  O.  T.  we  find  this  expression 
occurring  only  in  Dan.  xii,  2 :  Some  shall  awaken  l^nb 
Dbi9,  Sept  cr'c  ^lafiv  aiwnov,  the  others  fibi^  'jiM^'lb. 


For  the  first  indication  on  this  point.  Lev.  xviii,  67 
Ezek.  XX,  11 ;  xviii,  21 ;  Habak.  ii,  4  (comp.  Gal.  iii, 
11, 12) ;  Psa.  xxxiv,  18  (comp.  1  Pet  iii,  10)  are  to  be 
referred  to. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  of  frequent  occnnenoe.  In  the 
first  three  evangelists  we  find  ^wi)  aiWioc  (eternal 
life),  or  sometimes  only  l^utri  (life),  represented  as  the 
object  and  destiny  of  man,  e.  g.  Matt,  vii,  14 ;  xviii, 
8,  9;  Luke  x,  28;  comp.  ver.  25,  and  xviii,  18.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  precedes  it  (Luke  xiv,  14). 
It  therefore  comprises  the  whole  future  of  the  diaci- 
ple  of  Christ,  his  full  reward;  and  the  idea  is  thna 
connected  with  tliat  of  felicity  (jtur^bc  iv  toiq  ovpa" 
yoiC,  reward  in  heaoen,  Matt  v,  12 ;  reception  into  the 
aitStvtat  oxtvai^  everkuUng  habitations,  Luke  xvi,  9). 
In  Matt  xix,  29 ;  xxv,  46,  we  find  it  opposed  to  c^ 
Xa^ic  aiWtoc  (eternal  puimshmmCj,  Paul  considers 
the  ^(i»f)  aiuptoi  as  the  supreme  reward  of  well-doing 
(Rom.  U,  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  12, 19),  the  result  of  continually 
walking  in  the  holiness  secared  to  us  by  Christ ;  the 
riXoQ  (Rom.  vi,  22),  the  reward  (Gal.  vi,  8),  as  also 
the  object  of  our  faith  (1  Tim.  i,  16),  and  oif  saving 
grace  (Rom.  v,  21),  and  conseqnentiy  also  the  ot^Ject 
of  our  hopes  (Tit  i,  2 ;  ui,  7 ;  comp.  Jnde  21).  It 
appears  synonymous  with  the  iirayyikia  Cw^  ^^ 
fuXXovatic  (promise  of  the  life  to  come)  (I  Tim.  iv,  8), 
the  receiving  of  the  incorruptible  crown  of  nghteoua- 
ness  (1  Cor.  ix,  25 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  8),  the  preservation  unto 
the  heavenly  kingdom  (2  Tim.  iv,  18).  By  Peter  it 
is  described  as  the  KXrtpovofiia,  which  consists  in  the 
oianjpia  ^vxfic,  revealed  as  io^a,  and  retained  in 
heaven  (1  Pet.  i,  4,  9 ;  v,  1, 10).  James  considers  it  as 
the  promised  crown  of  life  and  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom (Jas.  i,  12;  ii,  5).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
it  is  described  as  the  3Abbath  of  the  people  of  God  (iv, 
9 ;  compare  xii,  22  sq.,  etc.).  While,  however,  Mia  ev- 
erlasting thus  belongs  to  the  future,  we  must  not  for- 
get that,  according  to  PauFs  exposition,  it  appears 
in  its  essence  indissolubly  connected  with  our  present 
life.  As  our  relation  to  God,  as  altered  by  sin,  can 
but  lead  to  death,  so  in  the  restoration  of  the  original 
relation  there  must  necessarily,  and,  indeed,  as  an  ethi- 
cal religious  principle,  be  Zutri  (life)  presented  in  the 
iucaioouiniy  righteousness  (Rom.  v,  21 ;  viil,  10 ;  Ga). 
iii,  21) ;  so  that  iiKauxrvvti,  in  its  connection  with  ^ftijf 
(Rom.  V,  18,  SiKaitaott  Zi>*rji^justiJ[cation  ofUfe\  con- 
stitutes the  very  essence  of  the  outrripia  {salvcUion)  im- 
puted to  the  subject,  even  though  in  the  Judaic  epis- 
tles of  the  apostie  the  ^u;^  itself  is  dwelt  upon  more 
than  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  ducatoavvij.  Christ 
is  7}  Zf^tf  t'lfiotv  (pur  life) ;  though  yet  concealed  (Col. 
iii,  8,  4 ;  Phil,  i,  21 ;  GaL  ii,  20 ;  Eph.  iii,  17 ;  1  Cor. 
XV,  45),  he  is  found  in  us  (Gal.  iv,  19) ;  we  have  put 
him  on,  and  become  parts  of  his  body  (Eph.  v,  80 ; 
Gal.  iii,  27 ;  Col.  i,  18,  etc.).  From  this  it  results  that 
his  life  of  glory  must  also  become  ours,  which  idea  is 
presented  to  us  in  various  ways  (Rom.  vi,  8 ;  2  Tim. 
ii,  11, 12 ;  Rom.  v,  17,  21 ;  viii,  80 ;  Eph.  ii,  6,  6).  The 
Spirit  gives  also  the  wtviia  (oi^p  (Spirit  of  lifs\  as 
the  element  of  new  life  (Rom.  viii,  2 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iii, 
17),  the  foundation  of  that  life  which  overcomes  that 
which  is  mortal  (2  Cor.  v,  4,  5 ;  Eph.  i,  14) ;  our  mortal 
body  is  by  it  made  alive  (Rom.  viii,  11) ;  its  results  are 
peace  and  life  (Rom.  viii,  6,  10, 18).  In  this  respect 
eternal  life  is  tiie  "gift  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  oar 
Lord*  *  (Rom.  vi,  28).  As  Xoyoa  (<i«^c  (the  word  of  life) 
(Phil,  ii,  16),  Christ  has  destroyed  death,  and  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel  (2 
Tim.  i,  10). 

Aside  ttom  this  evident  connection  between  etonal 
life  and  the  newness  of  life  of  the  Christian  derived 
from  Christ  (Rom.  vi,  4),  the  ^w^  alwnoQ  (eternal  life) 
is  still  always  considered  in  Paul's  writings  as  pos- 
terior to  the  casting  olF  of  the  mortal  bod^',  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  corruptible  for  the  incorruptible.  The 
consequences  of  the«e  premises  in  their  full  develop- 
ment are  first  presented  to  us,  however,  in  the  epistles 
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•f  John.  Hera  m  find  the  mott  importaiit  principle 
for  the  tnbjectire  aspect  of  ChrietUnHy:  o  mtmvnw 
cf'c  Toy  vidy  c^'*  C^^ifv  aiwfwv  (he  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  eternal  Ufe)  (John  ui,  86;  iii,  16, 16;  v, 
34;  Ti,  47,  63^58;  x,28;  XYii,2,8;  ]n,Sl;  IJohnr, 
13,18).  Having  passed  from  death  onto  life,  death  has 
no  longer  dominion  over  him  (John  v,  24),  and  lie  is 
free  from  the  law  and  from  the  anger  of  God ;  he  be- 
comes partaker  of  the  fblness  of  salvation.  On  the 
cootmzy,  those  who  do  not  hearlien  to  the  Son  have 
not  life,  neitlier  shall  tliey  see  it,  bnt  the  anger  of  God 
ftbides  with  them.  Thas,  wiiile  Paul  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  actoal  state  of  grace,  with  its  accompanying 
hope  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fntoro  attainment  of  the 
object  of  our  hope,  John  unites  these  in  his  conception 
of  eternal  life,  and  thus  nsee  the  expressions  l^iari  aitih' 
vioc  (eternal  life)  and  ^uni  (life),  which  stand  in  the 
relatioa  of  form  and  contents,  indifferently  with  or 
without  the  article  (John  iii,  86 ;  v,  24 ;  1  John  iii,  14, 
15 ;  V,  U,  12, 13,  etc.).  The  life  of  the  faithful  ou  this 
earth  ia  inseparably  connected  with  their  eternal  life, 
from  the  fut  of  their  absolute  deliverance  from  the 
sentence  of  death  resulting  from  a  state  of  estnnge- 
ment  fhmi  God  (John  vi,  58).  It  is  a  result  of  the 
both  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii ;  eomp.  v,  21 ;  1  John  i,  6 ; 
John  Hi,  86).  See  also  John  iv,  14;  v,  28;  vi,  40; 
xvii,24;  IJohn  iii,  2. 

This  eternal  life,  with  its  divine  course  and  its  vic- 
torious power,  findiB  its  ground  in  the  communion  of 
life  with  Christ,  which  is  the  result  of  faith.  For 
while  God  as  the  absolute  bdng  is  He  whose  life  is  '*  of 
hhnseir*  (John  vi,  57),  and  is  Himself  "eternal  life" 
(1  John  V,  20),  the  source  of  all  life,  yet  the  communi- 
cation of  life  to  the  worid,  i.  e.  to  mankind,  has  from 
the  beginning,  even  befora  time  began  (John  viii,  56), 
been  irrevocably  vested  in  the  Son.  He  is  the  \6yo^ 
(word)  as  well  in  his  relation  to  (Sod  as  in  his  ralation 
to  the  world.  He  has  received  the  fulness  of  divine 
life  from  the  Father  in  such  a  manner  that  it  belongs 
to  him  aa  thoroughly  his  (John  v,  26 ;  1  John  v,  11). 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Logos  became  flesh,  the  eternal 
life,  which  was  of  God,  became  manifested  in  him.  It 
is,  in  the  next  place,  the  ravealed  light  of  life.  Christ, 
in  his  relation  to  the  world,  is  therefore  as  well  6  Xdyo^ 
rjyc  ?«Mic  as  rf  Kt^tf  (I  John  i,  1)  2 ;  John  i,  8,  4 ;  vl,  58 
iq. ;  xiv,  6) ;  In  one  word,  the  raally  sole  source  of  Ufe, 
the  univenal  principle  of  life  in  the  world,  both  spir- 
itual and  material  (John  v,  21-29;  x,  9,  28;  xi,  25; 
xiv,  19 ;  vi,  27,  85,  89, 68 ;  vii,  88, 89).  From  this  it  is 
easily  seen  how  eternal  life  is  designated  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  command  of  the  Father,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  or  also  as  the  commandment  of  Christ  (John 
xii,  50;  comp.  viii,  51 ;  xvii,  8;  1  John  ii,  25;  iii,  14, 
15;  comp.  John  xii,  25). 

Confirmatlbns  of  this  view,  by  which  the  Z*itft  comes 
to  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  plan  of  salvation  in 
Christ,  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  Christ  is  represented  as  the  ever-living  (Rev. 
i,  18X  tiie  apxfr^C  rifc  ^wi^  (Acts  iii,  15),  the  Xt^oc 
^^,  fay  virtue  of  whom  those  who  follow  him  become 
XcSoc  iuvTt^,  living  stones  (1  Pet.  ii,  4, 5).  In  1  Pet. 
iii,  7  (eomp.  iv,  6)  we  read  of  a  kXfipovofiia  x^P^^^i 
^>Kj  and  in  the  apocalyptic  description  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem  we  stiU  read  of  a  Trorafibc  ^aroQ 
^hs  (river  of  the  water  of  life)  which  flows  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  as  also  of  a  (vXov  ^w^c 
(tree  of  life)  by  the  shores  of  the  stream  (Rev.  xxii,  1, 
t,  14, 19 ;  ii,  7).  See  the  different  interpratations  given 
to  John's  Zmf  aimvioi  in  Kaenfibr,  De  bSbL  Z-  ^>  noUone^ 

^^2. 

II.  ffiitory  of  the  Doctrime.  —  1.  The  Talmndlsts 
■peak  only  of  the  Xan  Qbi?,  in  which  all  Israelites 
have  part,  but  nowhere  of  an  eternal  life ;  while  the 
Taignmists  make  use  of  the  expression,  for  instance, 
ia  Lev.  xviii,  5. 

2.  It  was  long  before  even  the  Christian  Church 


was  able  to  understand  the  foil  scope  of  the  idea.  Yn 
early  times  the  ^wi)  alwvto^  (eternal  life)  was  repre- 
sented only  as  futuro  happiness,  to  be  folly  acoom- 
plbhed  only  after  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world.  Iren»ns  (adv.  Hmr.  i,  c.  10)  states  what 
the  per  universum  orbem  usque  ad  fines  terra  semi- 
nata  ecdesia  (the  Church  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth)  believes  on 
this  point,  the  reditnrum  —  ut  jostis  ct  Sanctis — in- 
corruptibilem  statum  larg^tur  et  vitam  aetemam  tri- 
buat  (coming  of  Christ  to  confer  eternal  life  upon  the 
righteous  and  holy).  So  also  Tertnllian  (Z>e  prtncr, 
Hixrtit,  c.  xiii).  Augustine  (De  8p,  et  Lit,  c.  xxiv): 
"  Cum  venerit,  quod  perfectum  est,  tunc  erit  vita  sster- 
na;  it  is  totnm  prsmium,  cqjus  promissione  gaude- 
mus"  (that  is,  the  complete  reward,  in  the  promise  of 
which  we  Joy)  (Z>s  mortfr.  ecd.  eatk,  p.  25 ;  />e  TVmi. 
i,  18;  Enckir.  §  29,  etc.  Basil  (£*fKirr.  F^m  xlv) 
connects  It  widb  the  eternal  memljership  of  heaven. 
The  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  end  the 
enumeration  of  thehr  articles  of  feith  with  the  dogma 
concerning  eternal  life  as  emanating  fh>m  God,  the  ab- 
solute cause,  and  represent  it  as  the  final  oliject  of  all 
ordained  development  (Coiui,  ApoH.  vii,  41).  John 
of  Damascus,  at  the  end  of  his  Orthod.Jd.,  where  he 
treats  of  the  resurrection,  says  expresslv,  aiMvtoc  Z^ 
TO  drfXtvraTov  rov  fuXXovroc  atwvo^  crjXoi'  oiik  ydp 
fitrd  nh'  dt^ffraoiv  17/iipaic  Kai  w^lv  0  XP^^^  dptS^ 
fu^d^otrtu'  loTi  ii  fiSXXov  fiia  Vfdpa  avioirtpoCi  rov 
t'fXiov  TtiQ  ^icaioovvifc  roic  iueaioq;  ^aiipw^  ifeikan* 
irovroc.  Even  when  the  ftithen  speak  of  Christ  at 
the  li»ni  they  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  impart- 
ing of  future  blessedness :  Cyril  of  Alexandpa  and 
Ammonius  {CaUna  on  Jofm  a^tr,  6),  Gregory  Kasian- 
zenos  {OrtU,  10,  c.  f'lmooi.).  At  all  events,  they  call 
the  assurance  of  life  resting  on  communion  with  Christ 
merely  (ci;^,  ii  Kvpiov  ^0*^,  but  not  (wi)  aiurtnog.  Yet 
occasionally  they  touch  upon  nearly  all  the  questions 
connected  with  that  point,  without,  however,  arriving 
at  any  definite  system  of  doctrine.  In  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  blessed  they  mention  as  the 
most  important  points  its  endless  duration,  Areedom 
from  evil,  and  absolute  satisfaction.  The  latter  was 
sometimes  defined  as  complete  knowledge,  perfect 
moral  liberty,  inner  and  outer  peace,  or  immediate  in- 
tereourre  with  (xod  and  the  saints,  together  with  per- 
sonal reunion  with  those  who  have  preceded  us ;  or, 
again,  as  the  contemplation  of  God,  as  the  fulfilment 
of  all  human  desire,  or  as  several  of  these  different 
points  together.  ThejEnir  denderiormn  mmlrorum  is 
God  himself,  qm  Mtnefa^  videbUur,  Hne/asHdio  ama- 
bUuTf  twtfaUgaHone  laudabUttr  (Justin,  Apoi,  i,  8 ;  Or- 
igen,  Deprinc.  iii,  818, 321 ;  Cyprian,  De  mortal.  [1726], 
p.  166 ;  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xvi,  9;  viii,  23;  Greg.  Nvfs. 
OraLJf^.dePlactUa  et  Orat.  de  Mortuitf  Basil,  Horn, 
vi  in  Jffexaim.  et  Horn,  in  Psa.  cxiv ;  Aufnist.  I)e  civ. 
Deij  xxii,  29,  80 ;  Cbrysost.  Horn,  xiv  m  £p.  ad  Rom. ; 
Ambros.  ta  GaL  vi ;  Csssiodor.  De  antmo,  c.  xii).  The 
idea  of  different  deg^rees  of  felicity  in  future  life,  as 
differences  of  reward,  was  widely  prevalent,  without, 
however,  making  it  lose  its  character  as  gratia  pro 
ffnxlia  (gmce  for  gnce)  (August.  Tract,  xiii  in  John ; 
Theodoret  on  Rom.  vi,  28,  snd  in  Canticvm  i).  Accord- 
ing to  the  iiUa  (desert)  of  every  one,  there  are  woXXoc 
aS,iiaftdnav  iia^opai^  ^a^poi  voXXoi  and  fAsrpa  (Orig. 
i,  1,  2, 11 ;  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxvii,  8 ;  xiv,  5;  xix,  7 ; 
xxxii,  83 ;  Basil  m  Eunom.  i,  8 ;  August.  De  Civ.  Dei^ 
xxii,  80,  2 ;  Hieron.  ad.  Jov.  2).  The  fathers  say  also 
very  positively  that  the  joys  of  heaven  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  words,  and  human  imagination  can  only  form 
an  approximative  idea  of  them.  So  Greg.  Nyss.  (Orat, 
Cateeh,  c.  xl).  "  Bona  vit«e  SBtemae  tarn  multa  sunt  ut 
numerum,  tarn  magna  ut  mensuram,  tam  pretiosa  ut 
nstimationem  omnem  excedant^*  (August,  ^e  tr^l.ho' 
Int.  c.  i.  Con/.  Ortk.). 

(8.)  The  divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  to 
light  no  new  troths  on  this  point,  but  assembled  those 
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already  recognised  into  a  system.    They  also  estab- 
lished a  doctrinal  distinction  between  vita  eetema  (eter- 
nal life)  and  beatitudo  (happiness),  defining  them  both. 
Anselm  (De  dmil,  c.  xlvii)  counts  foarteen  jxtrteM  beaH- 
ttidims,  seven  of  which  relate  to  the  glorifying  of  the 
body,  and  seven  to  the  soul.     The  occupations  of  the 
saints  are  generally  connected  also  with  the  number 
aeven.     Yet  it  was  more  customary  to  divide  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  that  state — of  course  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  occasional  modifications  —  into  twelve  parts 
(Bonaventura,  Diata  scUtU.  3E,  c.  iv;   Peter  d*Ailly, 
Spec,  coruid.  iii,  c.  zi ;  Jolian.  de  Turre  crem.  Trcut. 
xxxvi  in  re^.) :  '  *  Dnodecim  considerationes  YttA  aster- 
n»:  1.  Ilia  sola  est  vita  vera;  2.  Possidetur  sanitas 
sine  quacunque  infirmitate,  molestia  aut  passione ;  8. 
Pulchritudo  sine  quacunque  deformitate ;  4.  Copia  om- 
nium bonorum ;  5.  Satietas  et  adimpletio  omnium  de- 
sideriorum  sine  quocnnque  defectu;  6.  Securitas  et 
pacis  tranqnillitas  sine  timore  quocunque ;    7.  Visio 
beata  clarissima  et  jucundissima  divinitatis ;  8.  Delec- 
tatio  summa ;  9.  Sapientia  et  plenissima  cognitio  abs- 
que ignorantia  (an  especially  gratifying  prospect  for 
the  scholastics;  so  that,  for  instance,  Duns  Scotus 
wonders  whether  the  saints  knew  the  real  essence  of 
things) ;  10.  In  ilia  viventes  snmmo  ibi  honore  et  glo- 
ria sublimantnr ;  11.  Est  in  ea  Jucunditas  ineffabilis ; 
12.  Laus  interminabilis."     (The  twelve  points  are: 
1.  Eternal  life  is  the  only  true  life ;  2.  It  has  health 
without  infirmity  or  passion ;  3.  Beauty  without  dis- 
figurement ;  4.  All  blessings  in  abundance ;  5.  Satis- 
fiction  of  all  desires ;  6.  Peace  and  tranquillity  with- 
out fears;  7.  Beatific  vision  of  the  Divinity;  8.  Su- 
preme delight ;  9.  Wisdom  and  perception  without  ig- 
norance; 10.  The  highest  honor  and  glory;  11.  Ineffable 
sweetness ;  12.  Endless  praise.)    Thomas  Aquinas  rec- 
ognised, besides,  the  general  and  common  beaiitudi, 
especial  dotetif  gifts.   Thus,  aside  finom  the  corona  cmrea^ 
he  reserves  a  special  aureola  to  the  martyrs  and  saints, 
and  also  to  monks  and  nuns,  as  a  sort  of  superadded 
reward.     According  to  him,  the  organ  of  transmission 
of  the  blessings  of  future  life  is  knowledge ;  accordin^^ 
to  Scotus,  the  will.     After  the  times  of  Anselm,  an  J 
among  the  scholastics  and  mystics,  we  find  very  at- 
tractive descriptions  of  the  blessed  state,  full  of  ele- 
vated ideas.     ^*  Pnemium  est,*'  says  Bernard  {De  vMd- 
ikU,  c.  iv),  *' videre  Deum,  vivere  cam  Deo,  esse  cum 
Deo,  esse  in  Deo,  qui  erit  omnia  in  omnibus ;  habere 
Deum,  qui  est  summnm  bonum ;  et  ubi  est  summnm 
bonum,  ibi  summa  felicitas."     (The  reward  is,  to  see 
€rod,  to  dwell  with  God,  to  exist  with  God  and  in  God, 
who  shall  be  All  in  All ;  to  possess  God,  who  is  th3 
highest  Good ;  and  where  the  highest  Grood  b,  there 
is  perfect  bliss.) 

(4.)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  simply  gath- 
ered the  teachings  of  the  scholastics  into  a  whole  on 
this  point,  and  has  established  them  in  a  more  fixed 
and  dogmatic  manner,  as  is  shown  in  the  exposition 
given  in  the  Roman  Catechism.  According  to  it,  the 
tnta  o^ema  (eternal  life),  by  which  believers  are,  af- 
ter their  resurrection,  to  attain  the  parfcetion  after 
which  they  aim,  is  non  magi$  perpetuilas  vitag^  quam 
in  perpelidtate  beaUtudOj  qux  beatorum  destderium  es^ 
pliat  (not  only  perpetuity  of  life,  but  also  bliss  in 
that  perpetuity,  satisfying  all  the  desires  of  the  bless- 
ed). It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  nature  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  saints  cannot  be  appreciated  by  our 
minds  in  any  but  an  empirical,  not  an  absolute  manner. 
According  to  the  scholastics,  the  eternal  blessings  can 
be  divided  into,  1.  Essential ;  the  contemplation  of  God 
in  hiii  nature  and  substance,  and  the  consequent  par- 
ticipation in  his  essence,  which  is  identical  with  his 
possession.  2.  Accessory ;  glory,  honor,  perfect  peace, 
etc.  They  are  expressly  represented  as  incentives  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  On  their  connection  with  good 
works  in  the  Romanist  system,  see  Council  of  Trent 
(^esf .  vi,  c.  xxvi). 
(5.)  With  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to  pur- 


gatoiy,  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Protestantism  on  tfaia 
subject  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the 
Romish  Church.     The  symbolical  books  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church  afford  ua  but  little  information  on  thia 
point.     In  general,  the  tUa  atema  continued  to  be 
considered  as  ealutis  nosirm  eomplemenlum^  tpei  tneia, 
fiut  fidei  (the  goal  of  hope,  the  end  of  faith).     By  it 
was  understood  the  poaition  of  the  just,  partly  sifter 
this  life  in  general,  and  partly  after  the  resurrection. 
(Comp.  Av^urg  Conf.  art  17 ;  Ap€l.  iv,  212 ;  Cat. 
Min.  ii,  8;  Formula  Concordia^  638,  728 ;  Conf.  Bdff. 
art  67;  Luther,  Worki,  i,  860,  887,  997;  xi,  1487;  Me- 
lancthon,  /oc»,  1558,  75;  Calvin,  InOUuUa,  ill,  9,  1.) 
Still  the  effects  of  a  deeper  study  of  Scripture  (a  re- 
sult of  the  Reformation)  became  manifest  in  various 
ways,  and  especially  in  the  idea  of  a  beginning  of 
eternal  life  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  which  was 
recognised  as  connected  with  regeneration  (Apol.  Ckm^ 
festionit,  iv,  140, 148,  99,  187,  209,  210,  285,  mosUy  in 
the  German  text;  Buddeus,  445, 508;  Zwingli,  Exp.fil. 
12 ;  P.  Martyr,  Loci,  442 ;  Cat  Pal.  58 ;  Alttng,  EipL 
Catech.  280 ;  Alsted,  759 ;  Perkins,  Cat.  778 ;  Confessio 
Bohem.  Niem.  846).     Compare  also  Jansenius,  Comm. 
Cone.  Ev.  c.  136,  976.     Yet  this  truly  evangelical  view 
was  not  steadily  peratated  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  soon  lasserted  again  that  the  expression  ^  eternal 
life"  occurred  only  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  re- 
ward of  Christian  fidelity.     Nevertheless,  the  funda- 
mental points  of  the  idea  of  eternal  life  remained  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union  with  Christ,  and  in 
the  doctrino  concerning  the  Eucharist     Many  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  vita  tpirituaUi  (spiritual  lifeX 
of  which  Christ  is  the  alimentmn  (food),  and  the  viia 
atema  (eternal  life).     The  former  was  also  designated 
as  vita  ffratia  (the  life  of  grace),  and  the  latter  as  vita 
gloria  (the  life  of  glory).    Tliere  were  three  degrees 
of  eternal  life  recognised :  1,  iniUalis,  in  this  world ; 
2,  partialis,  after  the  death  of  the  individual;  8,  per- 
fectionalis,  after  the  last  judgment     (So  Pearson,  Om 
the  Creed,  Oxford,  1820,  i,  698.)     Gerhard's  definition 
(Cotta,  20,  538)  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  Pro- 
testant scholastic  views  on  this  subject :  ^*  Vita  ntema 
est  felicissimus  ac  beatissimus  ille  status,  quo  Dens  ex 
immensa  misericordia  (causa  efilciens  principalis)  prop- 
ter Christum  mediatorem  (causa  efficiens  meritoiia) 
perseverante  fide  (causa  instrumentalb)  adprehensum 
pios  post  banc  vitam  beabit,  nt  primum  quidem  animas 
eorum  a  corporibus  separats,  postmodum  vero  easdem 
in  die  resurrectionis  glorificatis  corporibus  rennitss, 
ab  omnibus  miseriis,  doloribus  et  malls  liberate,  cum 
Christo,  angelb  Sanctis  et  omnibus  electis  in  sempiter- 
na  Ustitia,  gloria  et  felicitate  vivant,  perfecta  Dei  cog- 
nitione,  perfecta  sainctitate  et  justitia  omats  Deum  a 
facie  ad  faciem  sine  fine  videant,  sine  fkstidio  ament  ac 
sine  defatigatione  $^orificent."    The  eariy  Protestant 
theologians  speak  of  the  felicity  of  the  future  life  as 
incomprehensible  and  ineffable  (jConf.  Belg.  87;  Boksm. 
in  Niem.  846 ;  Calvin,  8, 15, 10 ;  Gerhard,  20,  340).    Its 
blessings  are  partly  privative,  partly  positive  :  the 
meeting  again  and  recognition  of  Christians  was  con- 
sidered one  of  them  (Zwingli  In  exp.fid.  12);  this  is 
called  a  positive  blessing.    That  individual  blessedneiis 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  damna- 
tion of  others  is  called  a  privative  blessing.     In  oppo- 
sition to  Rome,  the  influence  of  personal  merit  on  tho 
future  state  was  denied  by  these  theologians ;  but  some 
of  them,  whUe  admitting  that  blessedness  is  essential- 
ly the  same  for  all,  hold  to  several  degrees  of  blessed- 
ness.   A  number  of  other  questions  as  to  the  language 
of  the  blessed,  the.  manner  of  the  contemplation  of 
God,  if  he  shall  be  praised  in  word,  etc.,  are  generally 
treated  by  the  ancient  theologians  after  the  example 
of  Calvin,  Intt.  3,  25,  6,  as  irrelevant,  and  of  no  relii*- 
ious  importance.     In  later  times  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed anew. 

7.  Later  Views. — ^The  evangelical  Protestant  church- 
es probably  would  all  agree  that  eternal  life  com- 
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menoes  in  Chrtstian  experience  in  this  world.  So 
Wesley  (Strmons,  i'^  18U):  "Thu  ia  the  testimony, 
that  God  hath  given  ua  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son.  Ue  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  [the  eternal 
life  here  spoken  of] ;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son 
hath  not  life."  As  if  he  had  said,  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  testimony  -which  God  hath  testified  of  his  Son,  that 
God  hath  given  us  not  only  a  title  to,  but  the  real  be- 
ginning of  eternal  life ;  and  this  life  is  purchased  by, 
and  treasured  up  in  his  Son,  who  has  all  the  springs 
and  the  folnesB  of  it  in  himself,  to  communicate  to  his 
body,  the  Church.  This  eternal  life,  then,  commences 
vhoi  it  pleases  the  Father  to  reveal  his  Son  in  our 
hearts ;  when  we  first  know  Christ,  being  enabled  to 
"call  him  Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost;*'  when  we  can 
testify,  our  conscience  bearing  us  witness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  '*The  life  which  I  now  live  I  live  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for 
roe."  And  then  it  is  that  happiness  begins — happU 
ness  real,  solid,  substantial.  Then  it  is  that  heaven  is 
opened  in  the  soul,  that  the  proper  heavenly  state  com- 
mences, while  the  love  of  God,  as  loving  us,  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart,  instantly  producing  love  to  ail 
mankind ;  general  pure  benevolence,  together  with  its 
genuine  fruits,  lowliness,  meekness,  patience,  content- 
edness  in  every  state;  an  entire,  clear,  full  acquiescence 
in  the  whole  will  of  God,  enabling  ns  to  **  rejoice  ever- 
more, and  in  everything  to  give  thanks." 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  blessedness  of  the  future 
life,  "  the  sum  of  what  we  are  taught  by  reason  and 
Scripture  on  this  point  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  three  following  particulars :  (a)  We  shall  here- 
after lie  entirely  fineed  from  the  sufferings  of  this  life ; 
(6)  Our  future  blmsedness  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  happiness  of  this  life ;  (e)  But  it  will  also  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  many  new  joys,  which  stand 
in  no  natural  or  necessary  connection  with  our  preced- 
ing condition  in  this  life.  But,  for  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  future  world, 
we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  thoM  positive  rewards.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  however,  positive  rewards  are  consid- 
ered ukost  obviously  as  belonging  to  our  future  felici- 
ty, and  as  constituting  a  principal  part  of  it.  For  it 
always  represents  the  joys  of  heaven  as  resulting 
Btxietly  from  the  favor  of  God,  and  as  being  undeierred 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  given.  Hence  there  must 
be  something  more  added  to  the  natural  good  conse- 
quences of  our  actions,  something  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  necessary  and  natural  consequences 
of  the  f^ood  actions  we  may  have  before  performed. 
Some  theologians  have  supposed  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  may  be  taught  by  immediate  divine  revelation* 
{banen  ^oria) ;  especially  those  who  may  enter  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed  without  knowledge,  or  with  only 
a  small  measure  of  it ;  e.  g.  children,  and  others  who 
have  died  in  ignorance  for  which  they  themselves 
were  not  to  blame.  On  this  subject  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely taught  in  the  Scriptures;  but  both  Scripture 
and  reason  warrant  us  in  believing  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  all  such  persons  in  the  fiiture  world. 
A  principal  part  of  our  future  happiness  will  consist, 
aceording  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  correcting  of  our  knowledge  respecting  God, 
hb  nature,  attributes,  and  works,  and  in  the  salutary 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  our  own  moral  bene- 
fit, to  the  increase  of  our  faith,  love,  and  obedience. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  among  theologians 
with  regard  to  the  virion  of  God  (vitio  Dei  iniuitiva,  or 
ttmtitim,  or  beafijica^  or  eomprekenrioa) ;  but  Christ  is 
slways  represented  as  one  who  will  be  peraonaUy  visi- 
Me  by  OS,  and  whose  personal,  fiimiliar  intercourse 
and  gnidance  we  shall  enjoy.  And  herein  Christ  him- 
■elf  places  a  chief  part  of  the  joy  of  the  saints  (John 
xiv,  zvii,  etc.).  And  so  the  aposUes  often  describe 
the  hiettedness  of  the  pious  by  the  phrase  beinff  with 
CnA   To  his  guidance  has  God  intrusted  the  human 


race  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
iv,  6)  we  see  *  the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory  in 
the  face  of  Christ;'  he  is  *the  visible  representative 
of  the  invisible  God'  (Colos.  i,  15).  Pftul  says  ex- 
pressly  (1  Thess.  iv,  17)  that  we  shall  be  with  Christ, 
m  company  vith  our  friends  who  died  before  tu  (dfia 
oijv  abroti);  and  this  presupposes  that  we  shall  recog- 
nise them,  and  have  intercourse  with  them,  as  with 
Christ  himself.  Paul  advises  that  Christians  should 
comfort  themselves  under  the  loss  of  their  friends  by 
considering  that  they  are  at  homo  with  the  Lord,  and 
that  they  shall  be  again  united  together"  (Knapp, 
Christ.  Theoloffy,  sec.  clx,  p.  490-494).  See  also  Cotta, 
Ui$t.  Dogm,  de  Vita  cetemaf  Cotta,  Theses  Theol.  de  Vita 
mtema  (Tttbing.  1758) ;  Storr,  Opuscula  Academica,  il, 
75 ;  Wesley,  Sermons,  ii,  180  sq. ;  Baxter,  Saints*  Best ; 
Isaac  Taylor,  Physical  Theory  of  another  Life  f  Naville, 
Vie  Etemelle  (1865);  Herzog,  ReaLEncyUop.  viii,  254 
(from  which  this  article  is  in  part  a  translation);  Mar- 
tensen.  Christian  Dogmatics,  §  288-290.  See  Iuuob- 
TALiTY;  Resurrection;  Heaahcn. 

Btemity  of  God.    See  God. 

E^'tham  (Heb.  Etham\  CPM,  supposed  by  Jablon« 
sky  [ppusc.  ed.  te  Water,  ii,  167]  to  be  i.  q.  Coptic 
aiHom,  i.  e.  **  boundary  of  the  sea ;"  Sept.  'O^ufi,  but 
omits  in  Kum.  xxxlii,  8 ;  Yulg.  Etham),  the  third  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  when  they  left  ^ypt ;  a  place 
described  as  lying  ^'In  the  edge  of  the  wilderness," 
where  they  encamped  after  the  journey  from  Sucooth 
(Exod.  xiii,  20;  Num.  xxxiii,  6).  This  description,  and 
the  route  pursued  by  them,  seem  to  fix  upon  some  spot 
on  the  east  of  Egypt,  north  of  the  Bed  Sea,  near  the 
desert  tract  stretching  thence  along  the  whole  east- 
ern shore  as  far  as  Marah,  to  which  the  same  name, 
**  desert  of  Etham,"  is  therefore  naturally  applied  in 
the  text  (Num.  xxxiii,  8).  The  precise  locality  of 
Etham  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  according  to  the 
various  theories  of  the  pasMge  across  the  sea.  No 
spot  more  likely  has  been  indicated  than  a  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  bitter  lakes  opposite  the  foot  of  wady  Abu- 
Zeid,  in  the  direct  route  arounfl  the  point  of  the  sea, 
but  from  which  there  is  a  passage  sharply  deflecting, 
up  wady  Em-shesh,  around  Jebel  Attaka,  which  the 
Israelites  were  at  this  point  commanded  to  take.  Sea 
Exode  ;  Desert.  The  sense  of  the  passage  Num. 
xxxiii,  6-8,  is  evidently  this :  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond day  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  at  Etham,  from  which  the  tract  of 
country  lying  next  to  Egypt  receives  the  name,  desert 
of  Etham ;  but,  instead  of  advancing  directly  into  the 
desert,  they  turned  down  again  farther  into  Egypt,  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Afterwards,  instead  of  going  round 
the  sea,  they  proceeded  through  it  into  the  desert  of 
Etham.  See  Shur.  Schwarz  says  {Palest,  p.  211) 
that  the  part  of  the  desert  north  of  the  Bed  Sea,  near 
Suez,  is  still  called  Eihia,  but  this  lacks  confirmation. 

B'than  (Heb.  Eythan',  'jtJ'^N,  perpetuity,  as  often), 
the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  At'Bnv,  v.  r.  Tai^av  and  Ai^afi.)  One  of 
four  persons  (**  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and 
Chalcol,  and  Dardo,  the  sons  of  Mahol")  who  were  so 
renowned  for  their  sagacity  that  it  is  mentioned  to  the 
honor  of  Solomon  that  his  wisdom  excelled  theirs  (1 
Kings  iv,  81  [Heb.  v,  11]),  Ethan  being  distinguished 
as  **the  Ezrahite"  from  the  others,  who  are  called 
*'son8  of  Mahol ;"  unless,  indeed,  this  word  Mahol  (q. 
V.)  be  taken,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  appellatively 
for  **sons  of  music,  dancing,"  etc.,  in  which  case  it 
would  apply  to  Ethan  as  well  as  to  the  others.  This 
interpretation  is  strengthened  by  our  finding  the  other 
names  associated  with  that  of  Ethan  in  1  Chron.  ii,  6, 
as  **sons  of  Zerah,"  i.  e.  of  Ezra,  the  same  as  Ezrahites, 
or  descendants  of  the  son  of  Judah.  See  Ezrahite. 
With  this  agrees  the  Jewish  chronology,  which  counts 
them  as  prophets  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (Seder 
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Olam  Boiha,  p.  62),  although  the  Jews  hsTe  also  a  tra- 
dition confounding  Ethan  with  Abraham,  Heman  with 
Moses,  and  Cbalcol  with  Joseph  (Jerome,  Comment,  on 
Kmff$,  in  loc.)*  In  1  Chron.  ii,  8,  Ethan's  **  sons*'  are 
mentioned,  but  onlj  one  name  is  given,  that  of  Azariah. 
B.C.  post  1856.  lu  the  title  to  the  89th  Psalm  an 
'* Ethan  the  Ezrahite"  is  named  as  the  author;  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  here  in  the  latter 
epithet     See  No.  3  below. 

2.  (Sept.  Ai^afi  ▼.  r.  Ovpt.)  Son  of  Zimmah  and 
fkther  of  Adaiah,  in  the  ancestry  of  the  Leyite  Asaph 
(1  Chron.  vi,  42  [27]).  B.C.  cir.  1586.  In  ver.  21  he 
seems  to  be  called  Jo  ah,  the  &ther  of  Iddo. 

3.  (Sept.  Al^dv  r.  r.  Ai'^a/i.)  A  Levite,  son  of 
Kushi  or  Kushaiah,  of  the  family  of  Merari ;  appointed 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Temple  music  by  David  (as 
singer,  1  Chron.  vi,  44  [29],  or  player  on  cymbals,  xv, 
17, 19).  B.C.  1014.  In  the  latter  passages  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  Heman  and  Asaph,  the  heads  of  two  other 
fiimilies  of  Levites ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  other  passages 
of  these  books  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1,  6)  the  names  are 
given  as  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jbduthun,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  last  and  Ethan  were  identical. 
There  is  at  least  great  probability  that  Ethan  the  sing- 
er was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrathite  (comp. 
No.  1  above),  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  for  it  is  a  very  unlikely  coincidence  that  there 
should  be  two  persons  named  Heman  and  Ethan  bo 
closely  connected  in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of 
life.  The  difficulty  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  He- 
man  (q.  v.),  who,  in  the  title  to  Psalm  Ixxxviii,  is  like- 
wise expressly  called  an  Ezrahite,  and  yet  identified  in 
its  authorship  with  the  sons  of  Korah.  Hengstenberg 
supposes  (Comment,  on  Psalmt,  Clark's  ed.  iii,  89)  that 
both  Heman  and  Ethan,  although  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah,  were  adopted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Levites ;  but 
this  will  not  meet  the  above  i^onealogy  of  this  Ethan, 
who  is  moreover  classed  with  the  Merarites,  and  not 
with  the  Korahites.  0>mp.  Hbuam,  and  see  Ezra- 
hits. 

Bth'anlin  (Heb.^y<Aa«tm',  C'^Sn'^St,  perennial 
streams ;  Sept.  'A^aWv),  another  name  for  the  month 
TiSRi  (q.  V.) ;  so  called  from  the  fulness  of  the  brooks 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  being  swelled  with  the  au- 
tumnal rains  (1  Kings  viii,  2).     See  CALENDAn. 

Eth'baal  (Heb.  Ethba'dl,  ^?arM,  wUh  Baal,  i.  e. 
enjoying  his  favor  and  help ;  Sept  'E>/3oaX),  a  king 
of  Sidon,  father  of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  the  wife  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi,  81).  According  to  Joseph  us  (Ant. 
viii,  18, 1  and  2;  Apion,  i,  18),  Ethbaal  is  called  Jtho- 
bolus  (l^opaXoQ  or  EiQioPaXog,  i.e.  b?a^.nyL=Baa/ 
with  him)  by  Menandor,  who  also  says  that  he  was  a 
priest  of  Astarte,  and,  having  put  the  king  Pheles  to 
death,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  lived 
sixty-eight  years,  and  reigned  thirty-two  (comp.  Theo- 
phil.  AtUoi  iii,  p.  132).  As  fifty  years  elapsed  between 
the  deaths  of  Hiram  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Ethbaal's 
reign  may  be  given  as  about  B.C.  940-908.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal  was  no  doubt  closely  allied  to  that  of  As- 
tarte, and  it  is  even  possible  that  a  priest  of  Astarte 
might  have  been  dedicated  also  to  the  service  of  Baal, 
and  borne  his  name.  We  here  see  the  reason  why  Jez- 
ebel, the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Astarte,  was  so  zeal- 
ous a  promoter  of  idolatry,  the  taint  of  which,  with  its 
attendant  tyranny,  eventually  extended  to  the  throne 
of  Judah  in  the  person  of  Athaliah ;  and  as,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  EthboaL,  his  granddaugh- 
ter Dido  built  Carthage,  and  founded  that  celebrated 
commonwealth  (Josephus,  as  above),  we  may  Judge 
what  sort  of  a  spirit  animated  the  females  of  this  royal 
family.  See  Ahab.  Another  Pheenician  king  of  the 
same  name  ('Ido/3aXoc  or  Ei^io/SaXoc)  appears  as  a 
contemporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Josephus,  Ant,  x, 
11,  1 ;  Apion,  i,  21 ;  Eusebius,  Chron,  Armen,  i,  74). 
See  Pu(HNiciA« 


Bthelbeit,  king  of  Kent,  was  bom  A.D.  645  or 
662,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  A.D.  660  (?). 
About  A.D.  690  he  was  acknowledged  as  Brsetwalda 
(president  of  the  Heptarchy).  In  670  he  married  Ber- 
tha,  a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  Charibert,  a  Prank- 
ish king.  It  had  been  agned  before  her  marriage  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  her  own  religion.  The 
most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  his  kingdom  by  Augustine,  who 
landed  in  Kent  in  696.  See  AnovsTiNE  (vol.  i,  p.  544). 
In  697  the  king  liimself  was  baptized.  He  founded  the 
bishopric  of  Bocfaester,  and,  with  his  nephew  Sebert, 
king  of  Essex,  erected  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don. Ethelbert  died  in  616.— Madear,  Ckri§lia»  Mit- 
sions  during  Ike  Middle  Ages  (1863),  chap,  v  ;  Collier, 
EcdetiaMtieal  Historg  of  Great  Britein,  i,  156  sq. 

Bthelwold,  the  principal  reformer  of  monastic 
orders  in  England,  was  bom  in  Winchester  about  925. 
From  early  youth  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning,  and  obtained  the  favor  of  king  Athelstan. 
He  was  ordained  priest  simultaneously  with  Dunstan, 
and  when  the  latter  became  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
about  947,  Ethelwold  entered  his  monastery  and  be- 
came a  companion  of  his  studies.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet,  grammarian,  and  theologian.  He  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  fiuniliar  with  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  to  have  constructed  two  bells.  When 
he  declared  his  intention  to  go  to  France,  in  order  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  studies,  king  Edred,  who  wished 
to  retain  him  in  England,  refused  to  him  permission  to 
travel,  and  appointed  him  abbot  of  Abingdon.  This 
monastery  was  then  in  ruins,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Ethel- 
wold. In  963  king  Edgar  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  great  task  of  his  life  henceforth 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teries, which  were  at  that  time  administered  by  sec- 
ular priests  (dericif  canonicij  pretb^ert).  The  disci- 
pline in  the  monastery  was  anything  but  severe,  and 
many  of  the  priests  were  married.  Ethelwold  substi- 
tuted for  the  secular  priests  rogular  monks,  and  dis- 
played great  activity  in  rebuilding  the  monasteries 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  in  repeo- 
pling  those  that  had  been  abandoned.  The  monastery* 
of  Winchester,  under  his  direction,  became  a  celebrated 
school,  from  which  proceeded  several  distinguished  ab- 
bots and  bishops.  He  .died  Aug.  1, 984,  at  Winches- 
ter. The  chief  work  of  Ethelwold  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
translation  of  the  Latin  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  It  has 
never  been  printed.  He  also  wrote  a  mathematical 
treatise,  still  extant  in  manuscript.  —  Iloefer,  Nouv. 
Biogr.  Genirale^  xvi,  598;  Wright,  Biog,  Brit,  Lit,  435 
sq.     (A.  J.  S.) 

E'ther  (Heb.  id,  ^n:^,  abundance),  one  of  the  cit- 
ies in  the  plain  (Shephelah)  of  Judah  (mentioned  be- 
tween Libnah  and  Ashan,  Josh,  xv,  42,  Sept'A^tp  v. 
r.  'I^ar),  eventually  assigned  to  Simeon  (mentioned 
between  Remmon  and  Ashan,  Josh,  xix,  7,  Sept.*A^«p 
V.  r.  'If^tp),  In  the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Sim- 
eon hi  1  Chron.  iv,  82,  Tochcn  is  substituted  for 
Ether.  In  the  Onoma^icon  Eusebius  and  Jerome  men- 
tion it  twice  (s.  V.  'Edtpy  Ether;  'le^ip,  Jether— 4n  the 
latter  case  confounding  it  with  J  attir,  a  dty  of  priests, 
which  contained  Ariends  of  David  during  his  troubles 
under  Saul),  and  state  that  it  was  then  a  considerable 
place  (jaourj  fuyiorrf),  retaining  the  name  of  Jetkira 
('le^cipa,  Ic^opa),  very  near  Malatha,  in  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  Daroma,  that  is,  in  the  desert  country 
below  Hebron  and  to  the  east  of  Beorsheba.  At  Beit- 
Jibrin  Van  de  Yelde  heard  of  a  ieUAthar  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, but  could  not  learn  its  distance  or  direction 
(Memoir^  p.  811).  For  the  present,  we  may  coqjecta- 
rally  place  it  at  Beit-Auwa,  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  asso- 
ciated localities,  S.  of  BeitJibrin  and  W.  of  Hebron  ; 
a  ruined  village,  covering  low  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  path,  and  exhibiting  foundations  of  hewn  stonosi^ 
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leading  to  the  infeienoe  that  it  was  once  an  extensive 
town  (Robinson,  RemarckeMj  iii,  10). 

Htherid^e,  Johv  Wesley,  Ph.D.,  a  Methodist 
minister  and  eminent  scholar,  was  born  at  Grange- 
woodi,  Isle  of  Wight,  February  24, 1804,  and  died  at 
Camborne  May  24, 1866.  His  parents  were  Methodists, 
and  be  was  brought  up  with  religions  care.  In  1827 
he  entered  the  minbtiy  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chnrch,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Hull  Circuit.  In 
1888  his  health  failed,  and  he  became  **  supemumer- 
axy."  In  1846  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  itinerant 
ministry,  in  which  service  he  remained  until  his  death. 
"  He  was  an  eminently  holy  man.  Whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  social  circle,  he  appeared  clothed  with 
humility,  and  radiant  with  Christian  benevolence. 
Constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  he  lived  only  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  was  *  a  burn- 
ing and  shining  light,'  and  consumed  himself  in  the 
service  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour"  (Afimttes,  1867). 

Dr.  £theridge*8  devotion  to  letters,  amid  the  en- 
grossing labors  of  the  Methodist  ministr}^  was  very  re- 
markable. Early  in  life  he  showed  eztraordinaTy  apt- 
itude for  languages,  and  by  continued  study  he  learn* 
ed  to  read  and  write  Hebrew  and  Syriac  with  facility. 
In  the  literature  of  these  two  languages  he  became 
pre-eminent  before  his  death.  His  published  writings 
indade  The  Syriam  Churches,  their  ecarUf  History^  Lit- 
tp-giet^  and  Literahtre  (London,  1846,  12mo :  this  work 
contains  a  translation,  also,  of  the  four  Gospels  from 
the  Peschito) : — The  Apotiolical  A  cte  and  Epittles,/rom 
the  Pesehito,  with  the  remaimng  Epistles  and  the  ievela- 
Ihh,  a/Ur  a  later  Syritm  Text  (London,  1849, 12mo) :~ 
HortB  Aramaica  (London,  1843, 12mo:  a  useful  series 
of  Essays  on  the  Shemitic,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages and  literature):  —  Jerusalem  and  TiberiaSy  a 
Sarvtjf  of  the  rtUgiofUS  and  scholastic  Learning  of  the 
Jevs,  desiffned  as  an  Inirodnetion  to  Hthrew  Literature 
(London,  1856, 12mo)  :  —  The  Targums  ofOnHelos  and 
Jonathan  ben-Uniel,  etc.  (London,  1862,  12mo).  Be- 
sides these,  he  published  Misericordia,  or  ContempUi' 
tioms  on  the  Mercy  of  God  (Lond.  18<2):~7^  Life  of 
Dr.  Adam,  Clarke  (London,  1858;  N.  Y.  I860):— rA« 
Life  if  Dr.  Thomas  Cole  (Lond.  1«60)  z—The  Life  of 
Ike  Rtt.John  Fletcher. — hfimUes  of  Conferences  (Eng- 
lish) for  1867 ;  Christian  Examiner,  Ixiv,  846. 

Bthics,  from  ffOoc^  originally  the  Ionic  form  of 
»9oc,  in  Genu.  Sitienlehre,  in  English  moral philoeophy^ 
though  this  last  phrase  sometimes  covers  the  whole 
science  of  mind.  Ethics  are  related  to  law  and  duty, 
and  to  virtue  and  vice.  "Aristotle  says  that  tfioc^ 
which  signillee  moral  virtue,  is  derived  from  lOoc*  cus- 
tom, since  it  is  by  repeated  acts  that  virtue,  which  is  a 
moral  habit,  is  formed"  (see  Fleming's  VoocA.PhU.  p. 
171).  "Ethics,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including 
tile  moral  sciences  or  natural  Jurisprudence,  may  be 
divided  into,  1.  Moral  jAilosophy,  or  the  science  of 
the  relations,  rights,  and  duties  by  which  men  are  un- 
der obligations  towards  God,  themselves,  and  their  fel- 
low-creatures. 2.  The  law  of  nations,  or  the  science 
of  those  laws  by  which  all  nations,  as  constituting  the 
aodety  of  the  human  race,  are  bound  in  their  mutual 
relations  to  one  another.  8.  Public  or  political  law,  or 
the  icienee  of  the  relations  between  the  different  ranks 
in  society.  4.  Civil  law,  or  the  science  of  those  laws, 
tiglits,  and  duties  by  which  individuals  in  civil  society 
are  bound — as  commercial,  criminal,  judicial,  Ro&an, 
or  modem.  5.  History,  profhne,  civil,  and  political" 
(Pcemans,  Jntrod.  ad  PhUosoph.  p.  96).  Ethics,  then, 
covers  the  science  of  all  that  is  mural,  whether  it  re- 
lates to  law  or  action,  to  God  or  the  creature,  to  the  in- 
dividual or  the  state.  It  goes  wherever  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  can  enter. 

I.  Fthical  science  may  be  divided  into  philosophi- 
cal ethics^  theological  ethics,  and  Christian  ethics. 

(a.)  PiOamephieed  Efhies.^The  science,  in  this  as- 
pect,  miut  /uod  ito  root  and  its  life,  its  forms  and  its 


authority,  in  the  depths  of  the  human  constitntioii. 
This  leads  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  God.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  ethics  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  without 
bringing  in  the  notion  of  a  supreme  being.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  find  in  man  a  moral 
nature ;  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  his  morali- 
ty, the  very  doubts  about  that  imply  the  yhc^  of  mo- 
rality. He  manifestly  has  relations  to  virtue  and 
vice,  to  right  and  wrong,  to  blame  and  praise,  to  guilt 
and  innocence.  True,  if  he  does  not  accept  the  idea 
of  God,  morals  seem  to  lose  their  foundation.  Why 
should  a  man  obey  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  even 
when  obedience  seenu  to  be  right  and  useful,  unless 
his  nature  is  a  product  of  wisdom,  and  reveals  the  law 
and  the  nature  of  an  infinite  intelligence?  But  truth 
is  stubborn,  and  even  a  fragment  of  it,  swinging  in  the 
air  without  a  foundation,  will  live.  Pulled  up  out  of 
the  soil  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  moral  ideas,  howev- 
er shorn  of  their  strength  and  withered,  still  assert 
their  authority  and  insist  on  obedience,  from  motives 
of  utility,  or  fitness,  or  happiness.  A  genuine  philo- 
sophical ethics,  however,  will  find  a  Creator  from  the 
study  of  the  creature,  and  will  raise  from  the  nature 
of  man  a  law  which  will  ground  itself  in  the  idea  of 
God. 

(6.)  Theotoffical  Ethics. — ^This  is  grounded  upon  some 
religion  or  theology.  But  in  this  aspect  the  science  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  eveiy  religion.  The  ethica 
might  be  theological,  and  at  the  same  time  Buddhistic, 
or  Mohammedan,  or  BrahminicaL  Theological  ethics, 
therefore,  might  be  a  system  on  which  the  fundament- 
al principle  of  morals  had  been  perverted  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  cruel  and  impure  superstitionB,  just  as  a  so- 
called  philosophical  ethics  might  be  atheistic  or  pan- 
theistic. 

(c.)  Chritlian  Ethics. — Christian  ethics  is  theological 
ethics  limited  by  Christianity.  As  thus  stated,  it 
might  appear  to  be  narrower  than  either  philosophical 
or  theological  ethics,  but  In  reality  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Philosophical  ethics  is  Christian  so  far  as  it  is  true  and 
just^  and,  from  the  very  natare  of  Christianit}',  as  con- 
taining a  complete  account  of  human  duty,  it  must 
even  be  Iroader  and  deeper  than  all  human  philosophies 
which  relate  to  it.  As  to  the  relation  of  Christian  eth- 
ics to  any  other  supposed  theological  ethics,  or  to  all 
other  theologies  in  their  moral  aspecte  Uken  together, 
its  position  must  be  that  of  judge  among  them  all ;  it 
must  measure  them  all,  eliminating  whatever  is  false, 
restoring  what  is  lacking,  or  rather  supplanting  them 
one  and  all  as  the  only  standard  of  moral  truth  and 
duty. 

Besides,  Christian  ethics,  considered  as  a  science, 
and  hence  as  a  field  for  speculation,  covers  the  whole 
ground.  Philosophy  snd  theology,  in  their  ethical  re- 
lations, are  entirely  within  Ito  scope.  It  must  Judge 
them  both  wherever  it  touches  them.  It  has  made 
ethics,  and  indeed  all  speculation,  a  dififerent  thing 
ftt>m  what  it  was  before  it  entered  Into  human  thought, 
and  it  aims  to  master  all  human  thhiking  within  ite 
sphere.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  amenable  to  philosophical 
thought,  and  cannot  repel  the  teste  of  right  reason ;  it 
readily  enters  into  the  struggle  with  every  adverse  in- 
tellectual tendency,  carrying  with  it  a  divine  confi- 
dence that  alone  contains  the  infallible  and  indestruc- 
tible norm  of  humanity  regarded  as  moral. 

Chriftian  ethics,  indeed,  considered  as  speculative, 
is  not  infallible.  God  has  given  the  ethical  norm,  but 
man  is  obliged  to  speculate  for  himself.  Evidently 
the  complete  form  of  Christian  ethics,  considered  as 
phUosophical,  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Its  condition 
is  3'et  militant,  both  in  relation  to  false  systems  and  to 
its  own  development.  The  genuine  Christian  ethics, 
in  the  scientific  sense,  lies  scattered  in  various  human 
treatises,  in  part  is  yet  to  be  bom,  and  remains  to  he 
evolved  in  the  coming  ages,  and  to  be  wrought  into  a 
system  of  beneficence  and  beauty  which  shall  settle 
down  oh  the  whole  human  race,  at  once  an  atmosphere 
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yi  divine  and  filial  love,  and  an  antidote  to  discord,  in- 
Jastice,  and  all  Impurity. 

"As  between  tlieological  and  philosophical  specnla- 
tion,  6o  between  theological  and  philosophical  ethics, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  specalative,  we  must  make  a 
strong  distinction.  The  latter  pair  differ  precisely  as 
the  former  do.  But,  much  as  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical ethics  differ,  they  are  not  oppoeites.  Within 
the  Christian  world,  Christian  ethics,  like  philosophy 
in  general,  must  always  be  essentially  Christian.  It 
has  always  been  so,  aa  the  result  of  an  inviolable  his- 
torical necessity,  but  in  different  degrees  at  different 
periods  of  time,  and  in  the  several  stages  of  its  prog- 
ress. There  may,  indeed,  arise  a  relative  hostility  be- 
tween philosophical  ethics  and  the  contemporaneous 
Christian  teaching,  or  even  a  hostility  between  ethical 
writers  and  Christianity  in  general ;  or,  rather,  such  a 
hostility  is  unavoidable  precisely  in  the  degree  in 
which  humanity  fails  to  be  penetrated  by  Christianity. 
But,  so  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  it  must  be 
a  proof  of  imperfection,  not  in  philosophy  only,  but 
also  in  Christian  piety.  For  even  if  Christian  piety, 
looking  at  the  doctrine  in  itself,  should  be  convinced 
that  it  possessed  the  true  results,  yet  she  possesses  her 
treasure  without  the  scientific  ability  to  understand  it, 
or  to  vindicate  it  to  the  understanding  of  others.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  science,  still  imperfect.  A  result  of 
this  will  be  that  theological  ethics  will  share  in  the 
imperfection.  So  long  as  the  moral  consciousness  of 
the  Christian,  which  ia  specifically  determined  by  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  does  not  clearly  rec- 
ognise itself  in  the  forms  of  morality  prevailing  in  his 
circle,  a  Christian  ethical  philosophy  must  remain  a 
want — ^a  desideratum.  This,  however,  is  only  to  say 
that  this  want  will  last  while  the  general  moral  senti- 
ment and  that  of  the  Church  remain  apart  The  more 
nearly  each  approaches  perfection  in  its  own  sphere, 
the  nearer  they  come  to  being  one.  If  we  conceive 
of  each  as  perfect,  they  remain  two  only  in  form,  i.  e. 
not  different  in  their  method,  but  only  in  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which,  under  the  same  method,  they  scien- 
tiiically  arrange  tliemsclves. 

**What  has  now  been  said  of  the  relation  between 
philosophical  and  theological  ethics,  holds  of  the  latter 
only  BO  far  as  it  is  conceived  of  as  speculative.  In 
other  modes  of  treating  theological  ethics,  especially  in 
the  traditional,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  relation 
would  be  different It  must  be  distinctly  af- 
firmed that  a  Christian  character  belongs  to  philosoph- 
ical ethics  throughout  the  Christian  world.  We  do 
not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  that  it  really  m  so ; 
not,  indeed,  always  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense,  and 
as  it  ought  to  be,  but  still,  in  such  a  sense,  whatever 
men  may  be  conscious  o^  that  without  Christianity  it 
never  could  have  been  what  it  is.  In  the  Christian 
world  there  is  no  element  of  the  moral  or  intellectual 
life  which  is  not  associated  with  some  result  of  Chris- 
tianity, itself  undeniably  the  ground-principle  of  the 
historical  development  of  our  whole  Christian  times- 
It  can  never  be  sufficiently  remembered,  especially  in 
our  own  times,  that  what  is  actually  Christian,  and,  in- 
deed, what  is  essentially  and  specifically  Christian, 
reaches,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  far  beyond  the  sphere 
to  which  usage  gives  the  name  of  Chr'utiany  or  of 
which  the  present  generation  is  at  all  conscious  as 
Christian.  The  Christian  element  inheres  in  the  very 
blood  of  tliat  portion  of  humanity  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Christendom.  This  is  not  the  leas  true 
because  certain  individuals  belonging  to  the  Christian 
community  may  not  feel  its  regenerating  power.  Be- 
sides, that  would  be  a  poor  ethical  system,  considered 
as  philosophy,  which  should  ignore  the  great  facts 
through  which  morality  becomes  Christian,  and  which 
should  refuse  to  those  facts  the  controlling  position 
which  actually  belong  to  them  in  makiug  the  moral 
world  what,  in  point  of  science,  it  has  become.  These 
great  facts*  let  men  close  their  eyes  as  they  will,  are 


the  breaking  out  of  sin  and  the  development  of  its 
destructive  power  in  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  entrance  of  Jesus,  the  God-man,  and  the  historical 
redeeming  power  proceeding  from  him  on  the  other. 
Even  philosophical  morality,  if  it  would  not  degener- 
ate into  mere  unphilosophical  abstractions,  must  make 
the  moral  life,  considered  as  historical  and  concrete, 
scientifically  comprehensible ;  the  concrete  historical 
form  of  the  moral  world,  however,  is,  for  us  at  least, 
before  ever^'thing  else.  Christian,  just  as  general  his- 
tory since  the  time  of  Christ  is  itself  Christian. 

'*  But,  so  long  as  we  follow  Schleicrmacher,  and,  in 
explaining  the  relation  between  philosophical  and  the- 
ological ethics,  make  the  religious  consciousness  the 
opposite  of  speculation,  we  shall  never  escape  confu- 
sion. The  religious  consciousness  finds  its  antithesis 
not  in  speculation,  but  in  the  not  reVgiout^  and  specu- 
lation finds  its  opposite  not  in  piety,  but  in  empirical 
reflection:  empirical  reflection  and  speculation  stand 
in  very  similar  relations  to  piety.  The  larger  number 
of  theological  writers  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
distinction  between  philosopliical  and  theological  eth- 
ics lies  in  the  former  being  the  universal,  the  abstract, 
the  ethics  of  humanity,  and  the  latter  the  concrete  and 
specifically  Christian,  because  it  rests  on  history.  Th us 
Schmid  and  Wuttke.  These  writers  hold  that  the 
great  fincts  which  form  the  angles  of  the  Christian 
theory  of  the  world,  namely,  sin  and  redemption  by 
Christ,  are,  according  to  their  nature,  inadequate  as 
the  basis  of  any  purely  a  priori  or  speculative  theor%'. 
They  lay  great  stress  on  this.  But  why  reason  thus  ? 
At  bottom,  because  they  start  with  the  presupposition 
that  there  is  no  other  necessity  but  the  necessity  of 
futture.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  confident  assertions  of 
the  contrary,  we  cannot  doubt  that  from  the  specifical- 
ly Christian  consciousness  of  God,  which  is  the  subject 
treated  here,  sin  and  redemption  should  be  deduced  as 
a  logical  necessity*'  (Rothe,  TheologUche  Etkil,  i,  57). 

II.  Potition  of  Ethics  in  Theology.-^''  Ethics  is  a  part 
of  systematic  theology,  which  also  includes  dogmatics. 
As  systematic  science,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  fh>m 
exegelical  and  historical  theology.  Its  office  is  not 
mereh'  to  show  what  is  the  original,  and  thus  norma? 
tive  Christian  ethics,  nor  what  has  been  accepted  as 
such,  but  rather  to  teach  that  Christian  ethics  is  the 
genuine  ethical  truth."  ....**  On  the  other  hand, 
ethics  must  be  separated  from  the  various  branches  of 
practical  theology  among  which  it  has  often  been 
placed.  The  two  sciences  are  different  both  in  scope 
and  aim.  Ethics  embraces  the  whole  Christian  idea 
of  goody  and  not  merely  the  Church,  in  which  it  finds 
only  its  culmination,  and  points  away  from  itself  to 
practical  theolog}^  the  aim  of  which  is,  of  course,  prac- 
tical" (Herzogs  Real-Encgldop,  art  Etbik). 

Place  in  Systematic  rAeofojy.  — "In  ancient  times, 
and  down  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  not  independent, 
but  held  a  subordinate  place  in  the  science  of  dogmat- 
ics. From  the  17th  century  the  two  have  been  sepa- 
rated,  and,  following  P.  Ramus,  most  writers  have 
distinguished  between  them  as  between  theory  and 
practice.  In  point  of  fact,  dogmatics  has  practical 
importance,  and  ethics,  as  the  science  of  the  good^ 
has  a  theoiy"  (Herzog's  RtaUEncgJsiop.  art  Ethik). 
'*  Dogmatics  and  ethics  are  as  certainly  independent 
disc^na  as  God  and  man  are  separate  beings.  Only 
a  point  of  view  like  that  of  Spinoza,  in  his  EikicM^ 
which  denies  the  existence  of  a  real  creation  and  a 
moral  world  separate  from  God,  can  controvert  tho 
independent  position  of  ethics  by  the  side  of  dogmat- 
ics" (idem). 

These  views  are  substantially  correct  "  Christian 
ethics  has  a  right  to  an  independent  position  in  the 
sphere  of  systematic  theology,  snd  it  and  dogmatics 
are  as  certainly  distinct  as  are  God  and  man."  Still 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  God  and  man  conceived  to 
be  such  as  they  are,  ethics  cannot  be  practically  sepa- 
rated from  religion.    Ethics  finds  its  highest  sanctiona 
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in  refigion,  as  religion  must  consist  largely  in  pre- 
scribing ethics.  God  and  man  being  presented  to  the 
mind,  ethics  most  coyer  the  character  of  each,  and  also 
the  relation  between  them. 

HI.  The  EOdcal  Focii^^y>--CofMci«fMe.~There  has 
been  a  great  waste  of  controversy  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  conscience  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
facolty  of  the  sonl,  or  only  an  application  of  the  rea- 
son or  judgment  to  moral  subjects.  The  truth  is  that, 
the  mind  being  a  unit,  all  its  faculties  are  only  so 
many  powers  of  applying  itself  differently  accoxding 
to  deaumd.  A  Realty  is  a  power  of  doing  or  acting, 
and  a  separate  faculty  is  the  power  of  acting  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  as  distinguished  from  other  direc- 
tions. The  mind  is  aa  certainly  and  distinctly  moral 
S3  it  is  intellectual,  or  imaginative,  or  volitional. 
Each  of  tlieae  expresses  a  distinct  power  of  the  one 
mind. 

Tliis  &cnlty  of  fonning  moral  judgments  we  call 
conscience;  and,  if  the  views  now  expressed  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  little  propriety  in  discussions  respecting 
the  origin  of  conscience.  It  has  no  origin  bnt  that  of 
its  possessor ;  it  is  born  with  him,  though  firom  its  na- 
ture it  is  only  developed  Csrther  on  in  life,  just  as  rea- 
son and  imagination  are.  It  has  been  asked,  in  reply 
to  this  view,  whether  conscience  is  not  made  what  it  is 
in  any  given  case  by  the  circnntstances  about  it — by 
teaching,  by  the  man's  own  acts — in  short,  by  all  the 
mflnences  tnrought  to  bear  upon  him.  We  answer  it 
is  as  to  its  form,  but  there  was  first  conscience,  a  mor- 
al fiumlty  in  the  man  to  be  shaped.  Wo  concede  that 
neither  moral  ideas,  nor  ideas  of  any  sort,  aro  innate ; 
bnt  the  capacity,  nay,  the  constitutional  necessity  for 
moral  ideas  is  innate. 

lY.  The  Ethical  Standird  is,  of  course,  according  to 
Christianity,  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  there 
is  still  in  the  sphere  of  science  a  wide  diversity  as  to 
their  meaning.  But  when  the  standard  is  supposed 
to  be  understood  on  a  given  question,  and  the  con- 
science submits  to  it,  there  must  follow  a  perfect  self- 
abnegation  ;  degradation  must  result  Arom  disobedi- 
ence. In  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  conscience 
and  the  law  of  the  state,  for  example,  in  which  case 
the  conscience  of  the  lawgiving  majority  collides  with 
the  individual  conscience,  who  shall  yield  ?  The  an- 
swer, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is.  neither. 
They  must  fight  it  out.  The  state,  from  its  nature,  is 
supreme,  and  cannot  yield ;  but  for  Me  man  the  con- 
science is  also  supreme.  The  man  can  only  die,  or 
make  some  other  atonement,  and  thus  maintain  alle- 
giance to  the  highest  tribunal. 

V.  History  of  Ethics, — (a.)  The  sources  of  knowl- 
edge here  are  Christ,  his  person  and  tsaching;  also 
tha  writings  of  the  apostles,  as  shown  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament In  the  Old  Testament  the  whole  contents 
are  aathoritative,  except  as  modified  or  repealed  by 
the  New  Testament.  By  the  side  of  these  objective 
sources  we  have  a  subjective  source  in  the  New  Cov- 
enant; it  is  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
fsithful.  To  this  Barnabas,  Justin,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  bear  witness.  This  life  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Church  was  by-and-by  supplanted  by  the  sup- 
posed eiflcacy  of  ordination,  by  which  the  Spirit  was 
bound  to  the  priesthood  exclusively.  There  came 
now  an  outward  law  of  the  Church  to  modify  the  New 
Teatsment,  and  it  controlled  the  ethical  consciousness 
of  Christendom  until  the  Reformation. 

(h,)  Abundance  of  ethical  material  is  found  in  the 
apostolical  fiithers,  who  base  ethics  on  individual  per- 
■ooality,  on  marriage,  the  family,  etc.  The  most  ef- 
fecdve  of  the  earlier  writers  was  TertuUian  (220).  His 
etMcsl  writings  were  very  numerous,  such  as  concern' 
i»ff  ipedacks,  cxmeermng  the  veiling  of  virgins,  monogi- 
ny«  ptmtenee^  patience,  etc.  His  idea  of  Christianity 
waa  that  it  was  a  vast  and  defiant  war  power,  separated 
firooi  all  the  heathen  customs  of  the  Old  World,  and  re- 
eolred  to  bring  upon  that  world  the  judgment  of  Ueav- 
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en.  Cyprian,  with  his  high  claims  for  the  episcopate, 
exercifiMBd  great  influence  on  the  ethical  sphere  of  the 
Church.  He  concentrated  the  truth  of  the  Church 
in  the  episcopacy,  in  which  he  saw  the  vehicle  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  instrument  by  which  unity  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  assured  to  the  Church  for- 
ever. He  carried  this  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  epis- 
copate, and  the  sanctity  and  sanctifying  power  of  or- 
ders, to  a  ridiculous  extent.  His  doctrine  of  the  effica- 
cy of  orders  and  the  dignity  of  bishops  was  set  over 
against  certain  sects — Novatians,  Montanists,  Dooa- 
tists — who  held  that  the  holiness  and  unity  of  the 
Church  demanded  that  none  but  holy  persons  should 
be  members.  Augustine  fell  heir  to  this  controversy. 
As  the  Church  grew  into  an  earthly  kingdom,  her  eth- 
ics took  more  and  more  the  direction  of  a  so-called 
higher  virtue,  whose  chief  forms  were  celibacy,  pov- 
erty, conventual  life,  and  self-imposed  torture. 

Asceticism  not  only  formed  a  part  of  the  Church 
life,  it  became  also  the  centre  from  which  the  Christian 
life  was  forced  to  receive  rule  and  law.  It  determined 
what  was  sin,  and  what  was  right  and  good :  it  dicta- 
ted to  councils ;  and,  getting  control  of  the  state,  it 
dispensed  at  will  its  spiritual  and  temporal  awards; 
penitential  books  in  great  numbers  were  compiled,  and, 
bad  as  the  system  was  in  itself,  it  became  a  powerful 
instrument  in  bringing  to  order  the  various  heathen 
peoples.  For  the  books  and  writers  on  these  subjects, 
see  Heraog's  ReaUEncgkiop.  iv,  194,  where  the  rela- 
tion of  asceticism  to  mysticism  is  well  presented,  and 
it  is  shown  that  all  these  terrible  struggles  had  their 
root  in  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  demerit  of  sin, 
and  found  their  happy  solution  in  Luther's  doctrine  of 
fAith. 

The  Reformation  not  only  conquered  the  prevailing 
errors  by  leading  men  back  to  the  holy  Scriptures, 
but  it  established  positively  tho  rc.I  principle  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  It  did  this  through  justifying  faith, 
which,  working  by  love,  creates  tlio  possibility  of 
Christian  ethics.  Love,  springing  from  faith,  is  tho 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  It  is  ethics  in  tho  soul,  ready 
to  take  shape  in  noble  action.  This,  working  in  the 
community  inwardly,  proceeds  to  mould  all  relations, 
private  and  public  —  marriage,  family,  church,  state, 
science,  art,  and  culture.  Tho  great  reformers  did 
not  write  complete  ethical  treatises,  though  they  dis- 
cussed many  ethical  subjects,  such  as  prayer,  oaths, 
marriage,  etc. ;  but  they  especially  discussed  ethics 
in  their  explanations  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  Cate- 
chism. Indeed,  the  original  form  of  Christian  ethics 
is  the  Catechism.  See  Paul  of  Eitzen,  Eikiccs  doe- 
trtna^lib.  iv  (1751),  with  later  additions;  also  David 
Chytrftus,  1600,  Virtutum  descriptiones  inpnecepla  Dec- 
alogi  didributa  (1556) ;  Lambert  Daneau  (t  1596),  EOi- 
ces  Christianm,  lib.  iii  (Geneva,  1577);  Thomas  Venato- 
rius,  De  VirtuU  Christiana,  lib.  iii ;  comp.  Schwars, 
Thomas  Venatorivs,  and  the  beginnings  of  Protestant 
ethicsy  in  conffecHon  with  the  doctrine  of  justiJieaHon, 
Stud,  u,  Krit,  (1850),  heft.  i.  See  also  Melancthon,  in 
his  PhUosophia  MoraUs  (1589),  his  Enarratio  aUquot 
librortan  AristoteHs  (1545),  and  his  Physica.  Add  to 
these  Keckermann,  Sgstema  ethica  tribus  Ubris  adoma- 
turn  (Geneva,  1614) ;  Weigel,  Johann  Amdt,  Valentin 
Andreft,  Spener,  Nitssch,  Henry  Mttller,  Scriver,  and 
others,  all  mystics.  The  Reformed  have  also  done 
something  in  this  line,  especially  G.Yoetius,  C.  Yi- 
tringa,  H.  Witsius,  Amesius,  Amyraldus  {Morale  Chri- 
tienne,  6  vols.  1652-1660). 

Three  men,  according  to  J.  A.  Domer  (in  Hersog's 
Real-Encgklop.  iv,  199),  form  tho  transition  stage  to 
the  emancipation  of  philosophy^Hugo  Grotius  (De 
jure  pads  et  belli),  Puffendorf,  with  his  school,  and 
Christian  Thomasius.  Then  come  Wolf,  Mosheim  (in 
his  Moral,  9  vols.),  Steinhart,  Bahrdt,  Buddeus.  Chr. 
Aug.  Cmsius,  and  J.  F.  Reuss  {Eiementa  theokgia  Mo- 
rels, 1767).  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
last  two  conturies  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  modem 
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philosophy ;  the  following  Romanist  writers  are  Wolf- 
ians :  Luby,  SchwarzhttbeFf  Schanza,  and  Stadler; 
and  the  following  are  Kantians :  Wanker,  Mutschelle, 
Hermes,  with  tils  disciples  Braun,  Elvenich,  and  Vo- 
gelsang. Weiller  is  a  Schellingian ;  independent, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  mild  and  evangelical,  pious 
and  rich  in  tliought,  are  Micliael  Sailer  and  Hirscher. 
GeUhuttner  is  a  Fichtian. 

Kant's  **  practical  reason,"  the  metaphysics  of  eth- 
ics, occupies  in  the  philosophy  of  morals  a  most  im- 
portant place,  and,  notwithstanding  certain  defects,  it 
has  the  immortal  honor  to  have  discovered  that  the 
most  certain  of  all  things  is  the  conscience  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  practical  reason,  and  to  have  made  an  end 
of  the  eudaemonism  of  ethics  by  means  of  the  majesty 
of  the  moral  law,  which  he  compares  with  the  glory 
of  the  starry  heavens.  To  his  ^*  categorical  impera- 
tive" certain  rationalistic  Kantians  adhere ;  for  exam- 
ple, J.  W.  Schmid,  Karl  Christian  Schmid,  and  Krug. 
Some  of  the  supematuralists,  as  St&udlin  and  Tief- 
tmnk,  Ammon  and  Vogel,  indine  to  Jacobi's  philoso- 
phy. See  &\ao  Fichte,  Stfstem  of  Ethicg  (1797),  To  the 
Jacobi-Friesian  school  belong  De  Wetto  (Chritiliche 
SitterUehre,  4  bde.  1819-23),  K&hler,  and  Baumgarten- 
Crusius.  To  the  school  of  Hegel  belong  Michelet 
(System  der  PkiUuoph,  Moral,  Berlin,  1828),  L.y.  Hen- 
ning  (Princip,  der  Ethik  in  hislorueiuT  EntwickUtng, 
1824),  Vatke,  Von  der  menachl.  Freikeit  im  VerhSUnUt 
zu  JSunde  und  Gnade,  1843) ;  Marheineke  (CkrisUiche 
Moral,  1847),  Daub  (C!hri8tUcke  Moral,  1840).  Of  th'is 
school,  yet  more  under  the  influence  of  Scbleiermachcr, 
are  Martensen  (Sy*t,  Moral  PkUos.  1841),  Wirth  (Sys. 
specul.  ^Mk,  1841),  H.  Merz  (Syst.  ChrisU.  SiOenkhre^ 
nach  den  Grundsdtzen  des  ProtestantisimUy  etc.,  1841). 

The  activity  of  Schleiermacher  in  Christian  ethics, 
as  in  other  departments  of  theology,  was  immense. 
From  1819  he  published  his  treatises  on  "  the  idea  of 
virtue,"  **the  idea  of  duty,"  and  on  "the  relation 
between  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  nature ;"  also 
on  the  idea  of  what  may  be  "  allowed"  and  the  "chief 
good."  His  system  was  not  further  published  by  him- 
self, but  after  his  death  A.  Schweizer  edited  his  PhUoa, 
Ethik  in  1835,  and  Jonas  his  Christl.  Sitte  in  1843.  Sec 
also  Sartorius,  Heil.  Uebe ;  Harlesf,  Ckristliche  Ethik ; 
and  especially  Rothe,  Theohg.  Ethik  (2d  edit.  1867). 
Rotho  (translated  by  Morrison,  Clark*s  Library,  Ed- 
inburgh, 18G8,  8vo)  seeks  to  coml>in3  Hegel's  stand- 
point of  objective  knowledge  with  Schleiermacher's 
flne  moral  tact  and  organizing  power,  and  to  excel 
them  both  in  his  highly  original  method.  See  abo 
RUtenick's  CkriOl,  Sittenlehre  (1845);  Gelzer,  Die  Pe- 
ligUm  im  Leben,  etc.  (1854) ;  Schwarz,  Etfan,  Chr.  Ethik 
(1836,  3d  ed.);  Wcndt,  KirchUche  Ethik  v.  Standpunkie 
d,  christl.  Freiheit  (2  vols.  8vo,  Leipz.  1864-65);  Cul- 
man,  2>.  ckristliche  Ethik  (Stnttgardt,  1864-66,  2  vols. 
8vo).  This  sketch  of  the  history  of  ethics  is  chiefly 
condensed  from  Domer's  article  (Ethik)  in  Herzog, 
Real'EncyJdop,  iv,  165  sq.     (B.  H.  N.) 


Appendix. — It  is  proper  to  add  to  the  above  a  brief 
account  of  the  history  of  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy, 
in  England.  A  survey  of  this  field  will  be  found  in 
Mackintosh,  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy  (Encyc,  Bn'tanmca^  Prelim.  Diss.),  sepa- 
rately printed  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works  (Lond.  1851, 
12mo),  and  in  a  separate  volume  (Phila.  1832,  8vo) ; 
also  in  Wheweil,  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  England  (Lond.  1852, 8vo) ;  there  is  also  a  sum- 
mary sketch  of  the  history  in  Brande,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  cmd  Art,  i,  821  sq.  (Lond.  1865,  3 
vols.  8vo).  From  these  and  other  sources  we  con- 
dense the  following  sketch : 

The  modem  English  theories  may  be  classed  as 
selfish  or  disinterested,  according  as  they  found  vhr- 
tue  on  a  selfish  or  a  benevolent  principle.  The 
selfish  theory  is  advocated  by  Hobbes  (f  1679),  who 
makes  self-love  the  exclusive  passion,  and  consid- 


ers pleasure  the  only  motive  to  action  (see  his  Hw* 
man  Nature,  his  Leciaihan,  and  our  article  Hobbbs). 
The  same  theory  is  adopted  in  substance  by  Jeremy 
Bentham  (f  1832),  who  assumes  Hobbes*s  principle  as 
self-evident,  that  every  object  is  indifl^erent,  except  for 
its  fitness  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  which  he  de* 
clares  are  the  sole  motives  to  action.  **  Bentham  is 
the  most  distinguished  propounder  of  the  principle  of 
utility  as  the  basis  of  morals,  a  principle  explained  by 
him  as  in  contrast,  first,  to  asceticism,  and  next  to 
*  sympathy  and  antipathy,*  by  which  he  meant  to  de- 
scribe all  those  systems,  such  as  the  moral-eense  the- 
ory, that  are  grounded  in  internal  feeling,  instead  of  a 
regard  to  outward  consequences.  In  opposing  utility 
to  asceticism,  he  intended  to  imply  that  there  was  no 
merit  attaching  to  self-denial  as  such,  and  that  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  or  the  surrender  of  pleasure  could  only 
be  justified  by  being  the  means  of  procuring  a  greater 
amount  of  happiness  than  was  lost"  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 
See  Bentham,  Treatiae  on  Morals  and  L^islation  ;  and 
our  article  Bentham,  Jeremy.  Locke  (f  1704)  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  separate  faculty  for  perceiving 
moral  distinctions.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing  (bk.  i,  ch.  iii),  he  maintains  that  virtue  is  ap- 
proved of,  not  because  it  is  innate,  but  because  it  is 
profitable.  Paley  (f  1805)  also  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  a  moral  sense,  and  held,  in  substance,  the  utilita- 
rian theory,  maintaining  that  *^  virtue  is  the  doing  good 
to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  end  for 
the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness"  (Moral  and  PoUt- 
ical  Philosophy).  The  utilitarian  theory  is  taught  by- 
all  the  recent  English  writers  of  the  materialistic 
school:  see  James  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Human  Misnd 
(Lond.  1829 ;  see  Mill,  James)  ;  Austin,  Province  of 
Jurisprudence  determined  (2d  ed.  London,  1861) ;  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Dissertations  and  Discussions  (1859) ;  and 
his  Utilitarianism,  reprinted  from  Fraser's  Maganne 
(1862;  2d  ed.  1864) ;  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  Witt 
(Lond.  1859) ;  The  iienses  and  the  Intellect  (I^ond.  1855) ; 
also  his  Mental  and  Moral  Science  (Lond.  1868,  8vo), 
where  he  teaches  that  conscience  is  solely  the  product 
of  education.  See  also,  in  reply  to  these  writers,  The 
North  British  Review,  September,  1867,  art.  i ;  Tke 
British  Quarterly,  Januan',  1868,  art.  vi. 

Opposed  to  the  utilitarian  theory  there  are  two  the- 
ories, which  may  be  called  the  instinctive  and  the  ra^ 
tional.  The  former  refers  the  moral  principle  to  the 
sensitive  or  emotive  part  of  man*8  nature ;  the  latter, 
to  the  perception  of  moral  good  and  evil  by  the  intel- 
lect. To  the  first  class  belongs  Adam  Smith  (f  1790), 
whose  Theory  of  the  MorcU  Sentiments  (Glasgow,  1759; 
London,  1790,  and  often)  refers  the  moral  sense  to 
sympathy.  His  view  is  thus  stated  by  Mackintosh 
(Ethical  Philosophy,  Philadelphia,  1832,  p.  149) :  **  That 
mankind  are  so  constituted  as  to  sympathize  with 
each  other's  feelings,  and  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  ac- 
cordance of  these  feelings,  are  the  only  facts  required 
by  Dr.  Smith,  and  they  certainly  must  be  granted  to 
him.  To  adopt  the  feelings  of  another  is  to  approve 
them.  When  the  sentiments  of  another  are  such  as 
would  l)e  excited  in  us  by  the  same  objects,  we  ap- 
prove them  as  moraUy  prcper.  To  obtain  this  accord, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  him  who  enjoys  or  suffera  to 
lower  his  expression  of  feeling  to  the  point  to  which 
the  by-stander  can  raise  his  fellow-feelings,  on  which 
are  founded  all  the  high  virtues  of  self-denial  and  self- 
command  ;  and  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  by-stand- 
er to  raise  his  sympathy  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  level 
of  the  original  feeling.  In  all  unsocial  passions,  soch 
as  anger,  we  have  a  divided  sympathy  between  him  who 
feels  them  and  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  extremely  moderating  them. 
Pure  malice  b  always  to  be  concealed  or  disguised, 
because  all  sympathy  is  arrayed  against  it.  In  the 
private  passions,  where  there  is  only  a  simple  synqtatl^ 
— that  with  the  original  passion — the  expression  haa 
more  liberty.     The  benevolent  affections,  where  there 
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is  a  doMe  J9paip<tf^3f— with  those  who  feel  them  and 
thoee  who  are  their  objects — are  the  most  agreeable, 
and  may  be  indulged  with  the  least  apprehension  of 
findmg  no  echo  in  other  breasts.  Sympathy  with  the 
gntitude  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  good  actions 
prompts  ns  to  consider  them  as  deserving  of  reward, 
and  forms  the  aoise  of  merit ;  as  fellow-feeling  with  the 
resentment  of  thoee  who  are  injured  by  crimes  leads  us 
to  look  on  them  as  worthy  of  punishment,  and  consti- 
tutes the  sense  of  demtrit.  These  sentiments  require 
not  only  beneficial  actions,  but  benevolent  motives  for 
them ;  being  compounded,  in  the  case  of  merit,  of  a  di- 
rect sympathy  with  the  good  dispoeition  of  the  bene- 
&ctoir,  and  an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  person  ben- 
efited; in  the  opposite  case  with  the  precisely  <^po8ite 
sympathies.  He  who  does  an  act  of  wrong  to  another 
to  gratify  his  own  passions  must  not  expect  that  the 
spectators,  who  have  none  of  his  undue  partiality  to 
his  own  interest,  will  enter  into  his  feelings.  In  such 
a  case  he  knows  tliat  they  will  pity  the  person  wrong- 
ed, and  be  full  of  indignation  against  him.  Wlien  he 
is  cooledf  he  adopts  the  sentiments  of  others  on  his  o¥m 
crime,  f(»ls  duuM  at  the  imprcpriekf  of  his  former  pa^ 
siofl,  pity  for  those  wlio  have  suffered  by  him,  and  a 
dread  of  punishment  from  general  and  just  resent- 
ment. Such  are  the  constituent  parts  of  remorse. 
Our  moral  sentiments  respecting  mtradws  arise  from 
thoee  which  others  feel  concerning  us.  We  feel  a 
self-approbation  whenever  we  believe  that  the  gen- 
eial  feeling  of  mankind  coincides  with  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  we  ourselves  were  at  a  given  time. 
'  We  suppose  ourselves  the  spectators  of  our  own  be- 
havior, and  endeavor  to  imagine  what  effect  it  would 
in  this  light  produce  in  us.*  We  must  view  our  own 
conduct  with  the  eyes  of  others  before  we  can  judge  IL 
The  sense  of  dnty  arises  from'  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  adopting  their  sentiments  respect- 
ing our  own  conduct.  In  utter  solitude  there  could 
have  been  no  self -approbation.  The  rules  of  morality 
are  a  summary  of  those  sentiments,  and  often  benefi- 
cially stand  in  their  stead  when  the  self-delusion  of 
pasrion  would  otherwise  bide  from  us  the  nonconform- 
ity of  our  state  of  mind  with  that  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, can  be  entered  into  and  approved  by  impartial 
by-atanders.  It  is  hence  that  we  learn  to  raise  our 
mmd  above  local  or  temporary  clamor,  and  to  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  surest  indications  of  the  general  and  last- 
ing sentiments  of  human  nature.  *  When  we  approve 
of  any  character  or  action,  our  sentiments  are  derived 
from  four  sources :  first,  we  sympathize  with  the  mo- 
tives of  the  agent;  secondly,  we  enter  into  the  grati- 
tude of  thoee  who  have  been  benefited  by  his  actions ; 
thirdly,  we  observe  that  hb  conduct  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  general  rules  by  which  these  two  sympa- 
thies generally  act ; .  and,  last  of  all,  when  we  consider 
sodi  actions  as  forming  part  of  a  system  of  behavior 
which  tends  to  promote  the  happiness  either  of  the  in- 
dividual or  of  society,  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty 
from  this  utility  not  unlike  that  which  we  ascribe  to 
any  well-oontrived  machine'  "  {Theory^  U,  304,  Edinb. 
1801). 

Lord  Shaftesbniy  (f  1713)  publUhed  in  1699  his  /»- 
qmry  comcsmmg  Virtue  (also  London,  1709,  and  in  his 
Characteristiet')j  which,  according  to  Mackintosh,  **]s 
nnqnestiDnably  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
En^^ish  tracts  on  moral  philosophy,  and  contains  more 
intimations  of  an  original  and  important  nature  on  the 
theofy  of  Bthies  than  perhaps  any  preceding  work  of 
Bodcfn  times."  This  praise  rests  on  the  fact  that 
Shaftesbury  developed  tiw  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense. 
The  "roost  original,  as  well  as  important  of  his  sug- 
SKstions  is,  that  there  are  certain  affections  of  the 
mind  which,  being  contemplated  by  the  mind  itself 
through  what  he  calls  a  rf/fex  smm,  become  the  ob- 
jects of  love,  or  the  contrary,  according  to  their  na- 
ture. So  approved  and  loved,  they  constitute  virtue 
or  merit  as  distingnished  trcfta  mere  £^oodnesst  of  which 


there  are  traces  in  animals  who  do  not  appear  to  rejket 
on  the  state  of  their  own  minds,  and  who  seem,  there- 
fore, destitute  of  what  he  elsewhere  calls  a  moral  sense. 
These  statements  are,  it  is  true,  fiir  too  short  and 
vague.  He  nowhere  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the 
reflex  sense.  What  is  a  much  more  material  defect, 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  ascertain  in  what  state  of 
mind  it  consists.  We  discover  only  by  implication, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  term  sense,  that  he  searches  for 
the  fountain  of  moral  sentiments,  not  in  mere  reason, 
where  Cud  worth  and  Clarke  had  vainly  sought  for  it, 
but  in  the  heart,  whence  the  main  branch  of  them  as- 
suredly flows.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
owe  to  these  hints  the  reception  into  ethical  theory  of 
a  moral  sense,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its 
origin,  or  in  whatever  words  it  may  be  described, 
must  idways  retain  its  place  in  such  theory  as  a  main 
principle  of  our  moral  nature.  His  demonstration  of 
the  utility  of  virtue  to  the  individual  far  surpasses  all 
attempts  of  the  same  nature,  being  founded,  not  on  a 
calculation  of  outward  advantages  or  inconveniences, 
alike  uncertain,  precarious,  and  degrading,  but  on  the 
unshaken  foundation  of  the  delight,  which  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  social  affection  and  virtuous  sentiment ;  on 
the  dreadful  agony  inflicted  by  all  malevolent  passions 
upon  every  soul  tliat  harbors  the  hellish  inmates;  on 
the  all-important  truth  that  to  love  is  to  be  happy,  and 
to  hate  is  to  be  miserable;  that  afilection  is  its  own 
reward,  and  ill-will  its  own  punishment ;  or,  as  it  has 
been  more  simply  and  more  affectingly,  as  well  as 
with  more  sacred  authority,  taught,  that  to  give  is 
more  blessed  than  to  receive,  and  that  to  love  one  an- 
other is  the  sum  of  all  human  virtue"  (Mackintosh, 
fiidory  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  95). 

Bishop  Butler  (f  1752)  sets  forth  his  moral  doctrine 
in  his  Sermons  (often  reprinted),  which  have  been  r^ 
cendy  published  as  a  text-book  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Passmore,  under  the  title  Bishop  BuUer^s  Ethical  Dis- 
courses (Philadelphia,  1856,  12mo).  He  is  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  of  modern  English  writers  on  the 
true  nature  of  ethics.  **  Mankind,"  he  says,  '^have 
various  principles  of  action,  some  leading  directly 
to  the  private  good,  some  immediately  to  the  good 
of  the  community.  But  the  private  desires  are  not 
self-love,  or  any  form  of  it ;  for  self-love  is  the  desire 
of  a  man's  own  happiness,  whereas  the  object  of  an 
appetite  or  passion  is  some  outward  thing.  Self- 
love  seeks  things  as  means  of  happiness ;  the  private 
appetites  seek  things,  not  as  means,  but  as  ends.  A 
man  eats  from  hunger,  and  drinks  from  thirst ;  and 
though  he  knows  that  these  acts  are  necessary  to  lifo, 
that  knowledge  is  not  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  No 
gratification  can  indeed  be  imagined  without  a  pre- 
vious desire.  If  all  the  particular  desires  did  not  ex- 
ist independently,  self-love  would  have  no  object  to 
employ  itself  about,  for  there  would  be  no  happiness, 
which,  by  the  very  supposition  of  the  opponents,  is 
made  up  of  th»  gratification  of  various  desires.  No 
pursuit  could  be  selfish  or  interested  if  there  were  not 
satisfactions  first  gained  by  appetites  which  seek  their 
own  outward  objects  without  regard  to  self,  which 
satis&ctions  compose  the  mass  which  is  called  a  man's 
interest.  In  contending,  therefore,  that  the  benevo- 
lent affections  are  disinterested,  no  more  is  claimed  for 
them  than  must  be  granted  to  mere  animal  appetites 
and  to  malevolent  passions.  Each  of  these  principles 
alike  seeks  its  own  object  for  the  sake  simply  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Pleasure  is  the  result  of  the  attainment,  but 
no  separate  part  of  the  aim  of  the  agent.  The  desire 
that  another  person  may  be  gratified  seeks  that  out- 
ward object  alone,  according  to  the  general  course  of 
human  desire.  Resentment  is  as  disinterested  as  grat- 
itude or  pity,  but  not  more  so.  Hunger  or  thurst  may 
be,  as  much  as  the  purest  benevolence,  at  variance 
with  self-love.  A  regard  to  our  own  general  happi- 
ness is  not  a  vice,  but  in  itself  an  excellent  quality. 
It  were  well  if  it  prevailed  more  generally  over  crav- 
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ing;  and  short-sighted  appetites.  The  weakness  of  the 
social  affections  and  the  strength  of  the  private  de- 
sires properly  constitute  selfishness,  a  vice  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  happiness  of  him  who  harbors  it,  and, 
as  such,  condemned  by  self-love.  There  are  as  few 
who  attain  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  themselves  as 
who  do  the  greatest  good  to  others.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  with  some  that  the  pleasure  of  benevolence  is  self- 
ish because  it  is  felt  by  self.  Understanding  and  rea- 
soning are  acts  of  self,  for  no  man  can  think  by  proxy; 
but  no  one  ever  called  them  §elfi^.  Why?  Evi- 
dently because  they  do  not  regard  self.  Precisely  the 
same  rule  applies  to  benevolence.  Such  an  argument 
is  a  gross  confusion  of  self,  as  it  is  a  subj€(^  of  feeling 
or  thought,  with  self  considered  as  the  ciject  of  either. 
It  is  no  more  just  to  refer  the  private  appetites  to  self- 
love  because  they  commonly  promote  happiness,  than 
it  would  be  to  refer  them  to  self-hatred  in  those  fre- 
quent cases  where  their  gratification  obstructs  it  But, 
besides  the  private  or  public  desires,  and  besides  the 
calm  regard  to  our  own  general  welfare,  there  is  a 
principle  in  man,  in  its  nature  supreme  over  all  oth- 
ers. This  natural  supremacy  belongs  to  the  fiiculty 
which  surveys,  approves,  or  disapproves  the  several 
affections  of  our  minds  and  actions  of  our  lives.  As 
self-love  is  superior  to  the  private  passions,  so  con- 
science is  superior  to  the  whole  of  man.  Passion  im- 
plies nothing  but  an  inclination  to  follow  it,  and  in 
that  respect  passion  differs  only  in  force.  But  no  no- 
tion can  be  formed  of  the  principle  of  refiection  or  con- 
science which  does  not  comprehend  Judgment,  direc- 
tion, superintendency.  Authority  over  all  other  prin- 
ciples of  action  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea  of  con- 
science, and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Had  it 
strength  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govern  the  world. 
The  passions  would  have  their  power  but  according  to 
their  nature,  which  is  to  be  subject  to  conscience. 
Hence  we  may  understand  the  purpose  at  which  the 
ancients,  perhaps  confusedly,  aimed  when  they  laid  it 
down  that  virtue  consisted  in  following  nature.  It  u 
neither  easy,  nor,  for  the  main  object  of  the  moralist, 
important  to  render  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  by 
modem  language.  If  Butler  returns  to  this  phrase 
too  often,  it  was  rather  from  the  remains  of  undis- 
tinguishing  reverence  for  antiquity  than  because  he 
could  deem  its  employment  important  to  his  own  opin- 
ions. The  tie  which  holds  together  religion  and  mo- 
rality is,  in  the  system  of  Butler,  somewhat  different 
from  the  common  representations,  but  not  less  close. 
Ck>nBcience,  or  the  faculty  of  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing, necessarily  constitutes  the  bond  of  union.  Set- 
ting out  from  the  belief  of  theism,  and  combining  it, 
as  he  had  entitled  himself  to  do,  with  the  realitv  of 
conscience,  he  could  not  avoid  discovering  that  the 
being  who  possessed  the  highest  moral  qualities  is  the 
object  of  the  highest  moral  affections.  He  contem- 
plates the  Deity  through  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In 
the  case  of  a  being  who  is  to  be  perfectly  loved,  *  good- 
ness must  be  the  simple  actuating  principle  within 
him,  this  being  the  moral  quality  which  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  love.*  'The  highest,  the  adequate  ob- 
ject of  this  affection,  is  perfect  goodness,  which,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
soul,  and  with  all  our  strength.*  *  We  should  refer 
ourselves  implicitly  to  him,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely 
upon  him.  The  whole  attention  of  life  should  be  to 
obey  his  commands'  (Sermon  xiii.  On  the  Love  of  God). 
Moral  distinctions  are  thus  presupposed  before  a  step 
can  be  made  towards  religion :  virtue  leads  to  piety ; 
Qod  is  to  be  loved,  because  goodness  is  the  object  of 
love ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  mind  rises  through  hu- 
man morality  to  divine  perfection  that  all  the  virtues 
and  duties  are  seen  to  hang  from  the  throne  of  God" 
(Mackintosh,  History  of  Ethical  PkUosophy,  116  sq.). 

To  the  same  school  belong  Hutcheson  (f  1747),  who 
taught  that  moral  good  is  simply  what  the  word  itself 
expresses,  which  is  not  explicable  by  any  other  phraae. 


From  this  he  argues  that  moral  good  most  be  perceived 
by  a  sense,  because  the  senses  alone  are  percipient  of 
simple  qualities  (see  his  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue^  Glasgow,  1726,  and  often). 
Hume  (Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Moral*) 
asserts,  indeed,  that  general  utility  constitutes  a  uni- 
form ground  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  reason 
judges  of  the  utility  of  actions.  But  he  asserts  also 
that  we  approve  of  good  and  disapprove  of  evil  in  vir- 
tue of  a  primary  sentiment  of  our  nature  (distinct 
from  self-love),  which  he  calls  benevolence  or  human- 
ity, but  which  is  identical  with  conscience,  or  the 
moral  sense.  As  to  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  he 
makes  it  simply  a  judgment  of  the  understanding  that 
happiness  flows  ftt>m  obedience  to  the  moral  faculty 
rather  than  from  obedience  to  self-love.  For  the  doc- 
trines of  Mackintosh,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his 
admirable  sketch  (so  often  cited  in  this  article)  of  the 
History  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 

Of  the  so^uilled  Rational  school,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  is  "  that  it  considers  the  idea  of  good  to 
be  an  a  priori  conception  of  reason,  in  which  the  idea 
of  obligation  is  necessarily  and  essentially  implied. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  idea  itself,  two  opinions  have 
been  held,  viz.  1,  that  it  is  simple  and  immediate ;  2, 
that  it  derives  its  explanation  and  authority  from  some 
higher  notion  of  the  intellect.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed representatives  of  the  latter  opinion  are  Clarke  and 
WoUaston,  while  the  former  has  found  able  advocates 
in  Cudworth,  Price,  and  Stewart"  (Brande,  L  «.). 

Dr.  M'Cosh  (^American  Presbyt.  Review^  Jnn,  1868, 
art.  i)  classes  the  modem  views  on  ethics  in  Great 
Britain  into  the  two  schools  of  Sensational  and  Ra- 
tional (or  a  priori)^  *' corresponding  to  the  two  schools 
of  philosophy  which  have  divided  Europe  since  Des- 
cartes and  Locke.**  Under  the  latter  he  classes  Cud- 
worth,  Clarke,  Coleridge,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton;  '*none  of  them,  however,  except  Cole- 
ridge, taking  up  so  high  h  priori  grounds  as  Des- 
cartes and  Cousin  in  France,  or  Kant  and  Hegel  in 
Germany.'*  The  Protestants  of  England,  in  the  main, 
at  this  time,  according  to  the  same  writer,  do  not  agree 
with  those  Roman  Catholic  writers  who  deny  an  inde- 
pendent morality  apart  from  the  authority  of  the 
Church ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  philosophers  who  assert  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence, but  the  stfffieiency  of  ethnic  or  natural  mo- 
rality. (See  the  article  cited  for  a  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  modem  sensational  doctrine  to  theology 
and  religion.) 

Among  American  writers,  Jonathan  Edwards  (f  1758) 
is  first  to  be  named  in  this  field.  In  his  Dissertation 
concerning  the  End  of  true  Virtue,  and  that  On  the  End 
for  fchich  God  created  the  World  (both  contained  in  his 
Works,  N.  Y.  ed.  vol.  ii),  he  sets  forth  an  ethical  theory 
marked  by  the  subtlety  and  originality'  which  charac- 
terize all  his  speculations.  Mackintosh  sums  it  up  as 
follows:  *'Trne  virtue,  according  to  him,  oonsista  in 
l)enevolence,  or  love  to  being  'in  general,*  which  he 
afterwards  limits  to  *  intelligent  being,*  though  sentient 
would  have  involved  a  more  reasonable  limitation. 
This  good  will  is  felt  towards  a  particular  being,  first, 
in  proportion  to  his  degree  of  existence  (for,  sa^'s  he, 
*that  which  is  great  has  more  existence,  and  is  farther 
from  nothing,  than  that  which  is  IttUe*) ;  and,  second- 
ly, t»  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  that  particular 
being  feels  benevolence  to  others.  Thus  God,  having  in- 
finitely more  existence  and  benevolence  tiian  man, 
ought  to  be  infinitely  more  loved ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  God  must  love  himself  infinitely  more  than  ho 
does  all  other  beings.  He  can  act  only  from  regard 
to  himself  and  his  end  in  creation  can  only  be  to  man- 
ifest his  whole  nature,  which  is  called  acting  for  his 
own  glory.**  See  also,  on  his  ethical  theory,  the  ar* 
tide  Edwards  in  Appleton*s  Cyclopaedia,  vii,  18 ;  and 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1858,  p.  402  sq.  There 
are  many  excellent  manuals,  preparod  for  text-books, 
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by  American  writers,  mcb  as  those  of  Adams,  Way- 
land,  Alexander,  Haven,  Alden,  Hopkins,  etc.,  for  far- 
ther mention  of  which  we  have  not  space.  Hickok 
(jSysUm  of  Moral  Seiemee,  IBdSy  8vo)  treats  the  sub- 
ject fh)m  the  a  priori  point  of  view,  and  also  in  its 
relations  to  Christian  theology,  in  a  very  maaterly 
manner.  He  makes  duty  an  end  in  and  of  itself. 
The  voice  of  conscience  is  imperative.  "  There  is  an 
awfol  sanctuary  in  every  immortal  spirit,  and  man 
needs  nothing  more  than  to  exclude  all  else,  and  stand 
alone  before  himself,  to  be  made  conscious  of  an  au- 
thority he  can  neither  dethrone  nor  delude.  From  its 
approbation  comes  self-respect;  from  its  disapproba- 
tion oomes  self-contempt.  A  stem  behest  is  ever  upon 
him  that  he  do  nothing  to  degrade  the  real  dignity  of 
his  spiritual  being.  He  b  a  law  to  himself,  and  has 
l>oth  the  jndge  and  executioner  within  himself,  and 
inseparable  from  him."  '*  We  may  call  this  the  im- 
perative of  the  reason,  the  constraint  of  conscience,  or 
the  voice  of  God  within  him  ;  but,  by  whatever  terms 
expressed,  the  real  meaning  will  be  that  every  man  has 
oonsdonsly  the  bond  upon  him  to  do  that,  and  that 
only,  which  is  due  to  his  spiritual  excellency.*'  '*  To 
be  thns  worthy  of  spiritual  approbation  is  the  end  of 
all  ends ;  and  as  worthy  of  liappiness,  this  may  now 
righteonsly  be  given  and  righteously  taken,  but  not 
rigfateonslj  paid  as  price  or  claimed  as  wages.  The 
good  is  to  be  worthy,  not  that  he  is  to  get  something 
for  it.  The  highest  good — the  tummum  honum — is 
vorthiness  of  spiritual  approbation"  (Moral  ScieiuXy 
p.  45-49). 

Christian  ethics,  as  distinguished  from  moral  phi- 
losophy in  general,  has  not  received  the  same  atten- 
tion firom  English  and  American  writers  as  from  Ger- 
man. The  earlier  books  on  Casuistry  (q.  v.)  and  Cases 
of  Conscience,  however,  belong  under  this  head.  Most 
of  the  standsjil  English  and  American  writers  com- 
mingle philosophical  morals  with  Christian  ethics. 
Butler  brings  out  with  clearness  the  relations  of  ethics 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Wardlaw's  Ckrigtian  Ethics 
(3d  ed.  Load.  1887,  Boston ;  5th  ed.  Lond.  1852)  asserts 
that  "the  science  of  morals  has  no  province  at  all  in- 
dependenUy  of  theology,  and  that  it  cannot  be  phUo- 
sophically  discussed  except  upon  theological  principles 
(Boston  ed.  p.  367,  note).  Watson  (Theolog,  IngtU,  pt 
ill)  treats  of  Christian  ethics  under  the  title  **  The  Mor- 
als of  Christianity,"  and  denies  the  h  priori  method 
(see  Cocker,  in  Meih.  Quart,  Jan.  1861).  Spalding 
(/^  (tf  Christian  Morals,  Lond.  1848,  8vo)  has  "re- 
course both  to  science  as  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  man's  moral  nature,  and  to  revelation  as  de- 
rived from  an  examination  of  the  Scriptures." 

In  France,  the  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  writers 
have  generally  confined  themselves  to  the  so-called 
Moral  Theology  (q.  v.).  The  Cartesian  school  [see 
Dks  Cartes]  cultivated  Ethics  in  the  new  philosoph- 
ical spirit ;  its  best  representative  is  Malebranche. 
Virtue  he  defines  to  be  the  love  of  universal  order,  as 
it  eternally  existed  in  the  divine  reason,  where  every 
created  reason  contemplates  it.  Particular  duties  are 
but  the  applications  of  this  love.  He  abandoned  the 
ancient  classification  of  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  for 
it  snbetituted  the  modem  distinction  of  duties  toward 
God,  men,  and  onrselves.  The  French  school  of  Sen- 
sualism, of  which  Condillac  was  the  head  [see  Cox- 
DII.1.AC],  regarded  all  intellectual  operations,  even 
Judgment  and  volition,  as  transformed  sensations; 
and  Helvetius,  applying  the  theory  to  morals,  held  that 
self-love  or  interest  is  the  exclusive  motor  of  man, 
denied  disinterested  motives,  made  pleasure  the  only 
good,  and  referred  to  legislative  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  illustrating  the  whole  system  of  individual 
action.  La  Mettrie  maintained  an  atheistic  Epicuri- 
anism,  and  Condorcet  wished  to  substitute  an  empiri- 
cal education  for  the  ideas  and  sanctions  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  most  complete  and  logical  elaboration 
of  the  materialism,  atheism,  and  fatalism  of  the  period, 


which  had  pleasure  for  its  single  aim  and  law,  was 
given  in  D*Holbach's  Systems  de  la  nature.  Of  the 
later  French  writers,  Jouflfroy  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. He  gave  a  peculiar  explanation  of  good  and 
evil.  Every  thing  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  aids  in 
the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny.  The  problem  of  human 
destiny,  therefore,  lies  at  tiie  foundation  of  morality. 
There  can  be  no  a  priori  judgment  as  to  the  moral 
quality  of  actions,  since  that  is  relative  to  the  agent, 
depending  on  the  influence  they  may  have  on  the  des- 
tiny for  which  ho  was  created.  Good,  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  being,  is  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  specific 
destiny ;  good,  in  itself,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny 
of  all  beings ;  and  an  interruption  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  destiny  constitutes  evil.  His  system  of  Ethics 
is  chiefly  laid  down  in  his  Cours  du  Droit  naturel  (2 
vols.,  Par.  1835 ;  a  third  vol.  was  edited  after  his  death 
by  Damiron,  1842),  his  most  eloquent  work,  which,  be- 
sides ethics,  treats  of  psychology  and  theodicy.  Some 
points  are  more  fiiUy  developed  in  a  series  of  essays, 
which  first  appeared  in  periodicals,  and  of  which  sub- 
sequently two  collections  (Melinges  phUosophiques  and 
Nottveaux  melanges phUosophiipies)  were  published. 

See,  besides  the  authors  named  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy ,  in 
the  introduction  to  St.  Hilaire's  translation  of  Aristo- 
tle's Politics  {Politique  d'Aristote,  Paris);  Meiners, 
Al^em,  Krit,  Geschichte  d,  aUeren  v.  nemren  Ethik 
(Gdttingen,  1801,  2  vols.);  Hagenbach,  Encydop.  «. 
MethodologiCj  §  92 ;  Cousin,  (Euvr.  Philosophiques  (Par- 
is, 1846-52) ;  Bautain,  Morale  (Paris,  1842,  2  vols.) ; 
Damiron,  Cours  de  PhUosophie,  vols,  iii  and  iv  (Paris, 
1842) ;  Jouffro}',  Introd.  to  Ethics,  tnnsl.  by  Channing 
(Boston,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Janet,  Hist,  des  idses  mo- 
rales et  politiques  (Paris,  18oG) ;  Neander,  Vorlesungen 
it.  d,  Geschichie  d.  chrisU.  Elhik  (Bed.  1865,  8vo) ;  Ne- 
ander, Jielation  of  Grecian  to  Christi'in  Ethics ;  Christ, 
Excun.  xxix,  153;  xxx,  145;  Bibl,  Sac.  1853,  476  sq. ; 
article  Ethics  in  Chambers's  Eneyclopcedia,  and  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopctdia,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  sensa- 
tional philosophy ;  North  British  Review,  Dec.  1867,  art. 
iv;  Wuttke,  Han^Bmch  der  christl.  Sittenlehre  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1861-62 ;  2d  edit.  1866) ;  Maurice,  Moral  and  Met- 
aphysical Philosophy ;  Maurice,  The  Conscience :  Lec- 
tures on  Casuistry  (London,  1868).  On  the  nature  of 
evil,  see  Evil  ;  Sin.  On  liberty  and  necessity,  see 
Will.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  way  of  treating  eth- 
ics, see  Moral  Theology. 

Ethio'pia  (1  Esdr.  ill,  2 ;  Est.  xiii,  1 ;  xvi,  1 ;  Ju- 
dith  i,  10 ;  Acts  viii,  27 ;  the  Hebrew  C^IS,  Rush,  i.  e. 
Cusn,  as  it  is  generally  rendered.  Gen.  ii,  13 ;  2  Kings 
xix,  9 ;  Esth.  i,  1 ;  Job  xxviii,  10 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  81 ; 
Ixxxvii,  4 ;  Isa.  xviii,  1 ;  xx,  8,  5 ;  xxxvii,  9 ;  xlv, 
14 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  4,  5;  xxxviii,  5 ;  Nah.  iii,  9),  a  coun- 
try which,  as  thus  designated  by  the  ancients,  lay  to 
the  south  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most  extend- 
ed sense,  the  modem  Nubia,  Sennaar^  Kordofan,  and 
northern  Abyssima,  and  in  its  more  definite  sense  the 
kingdom  of  Mero(^,  from  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  branches  of  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
In  one  passage  in  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  an  Asiatic  Cush  or  Ethiopia  must  be  intended 
(Gen.  ii,  13),  and  the  distribution  of  the  descendants 
of  Cush,  with  later  Biblical  historical  indications, 
should  be  compared  with  the  classical  mentions  of 
eastern  and  western  Ethiopians,  and  other  indications 
of  profane  history.  In  all  other  passages,  the  words 
Ethiopia  and  the  Ethiopians,  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion, "the  Arabians,  that  [were]  near  the  Ethiopians" 
(2  Chron.  xxi,  16),  which  may  refer  to  Arabians  oppo- 
site to  Ethiopia,  may  be  safely  considered  to  mean  an 
African  country  and  people  or  peoples.  In  the  Bible, 
as  in  classical  geography,  but  one  limit  of  Ethiopia  is 
laid  down,  its  northern  frontier,  just  beyond  Syene,  the 
most  southern  town  of  Egypt.  Egypt  is  spoken  of  as 
to  be  desolate  "from  Migdol  to  Syene,  even  unto  ths 
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border  of  Ethiopia"  (Ezek.  xxix,  10),  or  **  from  Migdol 
to  Syeno"  (xxx,  6),  showing  that  then,  as  now,  the 
southern  boundary  of  £^gypt  was  at  the  First  Cataract 
In  other  directions  the  boundaries  can  only  be  gen- 
erally described  as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  £.,  the  Libyan 
desert  on  the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on 
the  S.  The  extent  assigned  to  Ethiopia  in  ancient 
times  may  have  been  very  great,  as  it  was  the  land  of 
the  negroes,  and  therefore  represented  all  ttiat  was 
known  of  inner  Africa,  besides  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent south  of  Egypt  which  is  washed  by  the  Red  Sea. 
The  references  in  the  Bible  are,  however,  generally, 
if  not  alwajTB,  to  the  territory  which  was  at  times  un- 
der Egyptian  rale,  a  tract  watered  by  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  extending  from  Egypt  probably  as  far  as  a  little 
above  the  conflaence  of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers. 

The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself,  though  the 
Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them  through  their  in- 
tercourse with  Egj-pt.  Thej'  were,  however,  perfectly 
aware  of  its  position  (Ezek.  xxix,  10),  and  they  de- 
scribe it  as  a  well-watered  country  lying  "from  the  side 
of  (A.V.  "beyond")  the  waters  of  Cush  (Isa.  xvUi, 
1 ;  Zeph.  ill,  10),  being  traversed  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  by  the  Astalx>ras  or  Tacazze.  The 
Nile  descends  with  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts :  its  violence  seems 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  words  of  Isa.  xviii,  2,  "  whose 
land  the  rivers  have  spoiled."  The  Hebrews  seem 
also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical  characteristics, 
the  words  translated  in  the  A.V.  **the  land  shadow- 
ing with  wings"  (Isa.  xviii,  1),  admitting  the  sense  of 
**the  land  of  the  shadow  of  both  sides,"  the  shadows 
falling  towards  the  north  and  south  at  different  peri- 
ods of  the  year,  a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
earl}^  writers  (compare  the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii,  p. 
183,  dfn}>i<TKioi ;  Virgil,  Ed.  x,  68 ;  Pliny,  ii,  76).  The 
pap}'ru8  boats  (**  vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Isa.  xviii,  2), 
which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on  men*s 
backs  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews  carried  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its  **  merchan- 
dise" (Isa.  xlv,  14)  consisting  of  ebony,  ivory,  fhink- 
incense,  and  gold  (Herod,  iii,  97,  114),  and  precious 
stones  (Job  xxviii,  19 ;  Josephns,  Ant.  viii,  6,  6). 

The  following  close  translation  of  Isaiah's  splendid 
summons  (chap,  xviii)  to  the  Ethiopians,  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  Egyptians  in  the  struggle  against  Sennach- 
erib, is  inserted  here  as  graphic  of  many  salient  fea- 
tures of  that  warlike  state : 

Hoi  land  of  whirring  wings, 
That  art  acrofls  the  riven  of  Gnah ; 

Thai  Bcndeet  on  the  sea  ambasBadors, 

Even  in  vessels  of  papyrus  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Go,  ye  liglit  messengers. 
To  a  nation  drafted  and  drilled. 
To  a  people  fearfal  henceforth  and  onward, 

A  nation-most  valiant  and  dominant. 

Whose  land  rivers  have  split: 
All  ye  lahabitants  of  the  world, 
And  dwellers  of  the  land, 

At  the  lifting  of  the  standard  of  the  mountains  you  shall 
see. 

And  at  the  clanging  of  the  trumpet  you  shall  hear. 
.  For  t^"i8  has  Jehovah  said  to  me : 
I  will  calmly  look  In  my  place- 
Like  perene  heat  above  sunlight, 

Like  the  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest ; 
Yet  before  the  harvest,  when  the  blossom  has  grown  perfect. 
Or  a  plump  green  grape  can  the  flower  become, 

Then  has  one  cut  the  shoots  with  the  pruning-knivef>. 

And  the  twigs  has  he  removed,  lopped. 
And  they  shall  be  left  together  for  the  buzzard  of  the  moun- 
tains, 
And  for  the  beast  of  the  earth ; 

And  upon  him  shall  the  bnszard  summer. 

And  every  beast  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  him. 
In  that  time  shall  a  present  be  led  to  Jehovah  of  armies. 
Of  a  people  drafted  and  drilled, 
SviBB  ftmn  a  people  fearful  henceforth  and  onward, 

A  aatfcm  most  valiant  and  dominant. 

Whose  land  rivers  have  split, 
To  As  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  armies,  Mount  ZIon. 


The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  X,  6),  and  are  descril)ed  in  the  Bible  es  a  dark- 
complexioned  (Jer.  xiii,  28)  and  stalwart  race  (Isa.  xlv, 
14,  "  men  of  stature ;"  xviii,  2,  for  *'  scattered,"  some 
substitute '  *  tall**).  Their  stature  is  noticed  by  Herod- 
otus  (iii,  20, 114)  as  well  as  their  handsomeness.  Not 
improbably  the  latter  quality  is  intended  by  the  term 
in  Isa.  xviii,  2,  which  in  the  A.V.  is  rendered  **  peel- 
ed," but  which  may  mean  **  fine-looking."  Their  ap- 
pearance led  to  their  being  selected  as  attendants  in 
royal  households  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7).  The  Ethiopians 
are  on  one  occasion  coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  oc- 
cupying the  opposite  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  16) ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  Afri- 
can nations,  particularly  Egypt  (Psa.  Ixviii,  31 ;  Isa. 
XX,  3, 4;  xliii,8;  xlv,  14),  Phut  (Jer.  xlvi,  9),  Lub  and 
Lud  (Ezek.  xxx,  6),  and  the  Sukkiim  (2  Chron.  xii,  8). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  whicn  the 
SabsBans  were  the  most  powerful.     See  Seba  ;  Svk- 

KIIM. 

The  name  Cush  is  found  in  the  Egj'ptian  kIsh, 
which  is  evidently  applied  to  the  same  territory, 
though  we  have  the  same  difficulty  in  determining  its 
limits,  save  on  the  north.  The  classical  jEtkicpia  (Ai- 
Bioma)  msy  have  the  same  origin,  through  the  Coptic 
eikoi,  of  which,  unless  it  be  derived  fW)m  ikcty  ^*a 
boundary,"  the  Sahidic  form  e$08  may  be  the  purest, 
and  connect  the  classical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
name.  The  Greeks  themselves  regarded  it  as  expresr 
sive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  aWu>,  **  to  bum,**  and 
<i;if/,  **a  countenance'*).  In  the  Bible  there  is  no  cer- 
tain notice  of  any  Ethiopian  race  but  Cushites. 

According  to  Dr.  Bmgsch,  the  first  country  above 
Egypt  was  ta-msbu-pet,  or  ta-keks,  corresponding 
to  Nubia,  and  extending,  under  the  Pharaohs,  at  least 
as  fiir  south  aa  Napata.  Dr.  Brugrsch  supposes  that 
ta-kens  was,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  whole  tract 
south  of  Syene  under  Egyptian  rule  [therefore  gov- 
erned by  the  prince  of  kish,  and  corresponding  to  or 
included  in  that  country],  and,  in  the  later  times,  little 
more  than  the  Dodecaschosnus  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
Romans,  the  remains  of  the  older  territory  {Geogror 
pfdiche  Ituchriftm,  i,  100).  As  a  nome,  Nubia,  before 
the  formation  of  the  Ombite  Nome,  included  Orobos, 
Stlsilis  being  probably  the  first  city  of  the  Egyptian 
ApoUinopolite  Nome.  Although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  at  Silsilis  was  anciently  the  great  natural  barrier 
of  Egypt  on  the  south,  we  think  that  this  extension  of 
Nubia  was  simply  for  purposes  of  government,  as  Dr. 
Brugsch  seems  to  admit  (Gtogr.  Jntehr.  i,  100).  South 
of  the  Nubia  of  the  Pharaohs  he  places  a  region  of 
which  the  name  perhaps  reads  PEKT-HEK?-KtrrRB, 
which,  however,  was  probably  a  district  of  the  former 
country.  Still  ftirther,  and  near  Merod,  he  puts  the 
land  of  KiSH,  and  in  and  about  MeroO  the  land  of 
the  kehsi  or  negroes.  Others,  however,  think  that 
kIsh  commenced  immediately  above  Egypt,  proba- 
bly always  at  the  First  Cataract,  and  included  all  the 
known  country  south  of  Eg^^pt,  ta-meru-pet  or  ta- 
KBNS,  save  as  a  nome,  being  a  part  of  it,  the  modem 
Nubia.  Names  of  conquered  negro  nations,  tribes,  or 
countries  occur  on  the  monuments  of  the  empire :  of 
these,  the  most  suggestive  are  the  babbarta  and 
TAKRERR  (soo  Brugsch,  Gcogr.  Jnschr.  i,  100-107, 150- 
164 ;  ii,  4-13, 20 ;  iii,  3,  4,  and  indices  s.  v.  ^thiopien, 
Kes,  etc.). 

Ethiopia  comprises  two  very  different  tracts.  North 
of  the  region  of  tropical  rains,  it  is  generally  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land,  sometimes  but 
a  few  3'ards  wide,  on  both  sides,  or  occasionally  on  one 
side  only,  of  the  Nile.  Anciently  the  watered  tract 
was  much  broader,  but  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  at 
Silsilis  (Jebel  es-Silsileh)  or  Syene  (Aswan)  has  low- 
ered the  level  of  the  river  for  some  distance  above  the 
First  Cataract;  exactly  how  far  cannot  be  accurately 
determined,  but  certainly  for  the  whole  space  below 
the  Third  Cataract     The  cultivable  soil  which  was 
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incisntlr  [HvdDctlTeia  noirhr  ibovatbe  hl^ut  level 
or  Lbs  Mnun.  Tbe  vallej  b,  howevar,  never  linud, 
the  moDiiUiiu  •eldom  leaving  a  space  ot  more  thin  a 
mOe  witbin  the  greater  part  of  tbe  region  north  of  the 
Umit  of  bi>[HCBl  rsiiu.  Tbe  aepect  of  the  coantry  ia 
Sttk  varied-  On  either  aide  of  the  river,  here  nai^ 
iDwet  than  in  ita  nndlvided  ceum  in  Upper  Egypt, 
IIM  eterile  aanditone  uid  limeatone  mountain!,  the 
former  nomctimes  covered  by  yellow  aknd-drifte.  At 
the  Tint  Cataimct,  at  Kalili'abeb,  and  at  the  Second 
Citaiaet,  tbe  river  ia  obatmcted,  thongh  at  the  Hcond 
place  not  enoagh  to  form  a  rapid,  by  red  gnuita  and 
ether  primary  rocka.  The  grorea  of  date-palma,  bere 
etpedally  fine,  are  the  moat  beantiful  objecta  in  the 
Mane,  but  its  general  irant  dT  variety  ia  often  relieved 
by  the  gplendid  remains  of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian 
cirillzatioa,  and  the  dearneu  of  the  air  throws  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  over  everything  that  tbe  traveller  be- 
beldi.  As  he  aaceiida  tbo  river,  tbe  scenery,  after  a 
tune,  becomsa  more  verted,  until  on  the  east  ho  reach- 
es the  Abyaainiaji  highlands,  on  the  west  tbe  long 
ntudawa,  the  puture-lsnda  of  heida  of  elephants, 
tbrongb  which  flowt  the  broad  and  sluggbh  White 
Kile.  In  tliis  npp^jr  region  the  clioiate  is  &r  less 
ttaltby  than  below,  save  in  Abyaainia,  which,  trom  ita 
heiglit,  is  drained,  and  enjoys  an  air  which  is  rare  and 
tree  from  exhaUtioDS.  The  conntry  ia  thus  fbr  tbe 
■ott  part  manutainoiu,  tbe  ranges  gradually  increas- 
big  ia  altitude  towaida  tbe  S.,  until  they  attain  an  ele- 
viliia  of  aboat  8000  feet  in  Alyasinla. 

Tbe  Nile  ii  tbe  great  fertlliier  ot  the  nortbern  re- 
pMu  of  Etbiopia,  which  depend  wholly  upon  ita  year- 
ly inundation.  It  la  only  lowarda  the  Jnnelion  of  the 
ISO  great  streama  that  the  raina  lake  an  tncreaaingly 
iin|)«t*nt  share  in  the  watering  of  the  culUvable  lend. 
Ib  about  N.  let.  17°  40',  the  great  river  receives  Its 
first  tribBtaiy,  the  Astahoras,  now  called  the  Atbarah. 
In  about  K.  iat.  16°  40'  is  the  conflaence  of  the  Blue 
and  Whits  Nilea.  The  Blue  Nile,  which  has  Its  sonrcc 
in  Ahysstniai,  ia  a  narrow,  r^id  stream,  -^ilh  high,  steep 
iBod-baaks,  like  the  Mile  in  Egypt  i  it  b  strongly 

charged  with  allnvial  soil,  to  which  it  owes  the  dark  the  same  may  be  suppoaed.  We  have  very  little  evl- 
•xliir  which  baa  given  it  its  distinctive  name.  From  dence  as  to  the  military  matters  ofthe  Ethiopians,  yet, 
thii  stream  tbe  countrv  below  derives  the  ananal  allu-  i  from  their  importance  to  Egypt,  there  can  be  littlo 
tai  depoeita.  The  White  Nile  ia  a  colorless  river,  j  doubt  that  they  wen  skilfhl  soldiere.  Their  annlea 
very  broad  and  shallow,  creeping  alowly  through  ;  were  probaljiy  drawn  from  the  Ethiopian  or  Interme- 
meadowa  and  wide  marabjanda.  Of  the  cultivation  j  diate  race,  not  from  the  negro.  Of  the  douieaCic  Ufb 
and  Batara!  prodncta  of  Ethio)^  little  need  be  said,  as  of  this  people  we  have  but  slight  hints.  Probably 
they  do  not  illnstrjte  tbe  few  notices  of  it  in  Scripture.  I  they  were  more  civilized  than  are  their  modern  enc- 
It  has  alwaya  been,  excepting  the  northern  part,  pro-  I  cossorB.  Their  art,  as  Been  in  the  sculptures  of  their 
doctive,  BJld  rich  in  animal  life.  Ita  wild  animals  kings  in  Ethiopian  temples  from  Tirhakah  downwards, 
hare  gradually  ijeen  reduced,  yet  still  the  hippopota-  |  ia  merely  a  copy  of  tbet  of  Egypt,  showing,  after  the 
ant,  the  crocodile,  and  the  oetricb  abound,  though  the  first,  an  inferiority  in  style  to  tbe  contemporary  works 
•Mondalons  is  found  thitmghout  ita  extent.  The  ele-  I  of  tbe  original  art.  Their  character  can  scarcely  be 
phant  and  Lion  are  only  known  in  ita  aouthemmoet '  determined  fkvm  scanty  atatemonta,  applying,  it  may 
part.  be,  to  eitremely  different  tribea.      In  one  particular 

In  the  Bible  a  Cu*bit«  appean  nndoubtedly  to  be  I  all  accounts  agree :  they  were  warlike,  oa,  for  instance, 
equralent  to  •  negro,  tmm  this  poaaage,  "Can  tbe  I  we  equally  see  in  the  deAance  the  Ethiopian  king  aent 
to  CunbysBs  (Herod,  iii,  SI),  and  in  the  chanc- 
mmm»  Mj^t^  tetiatic  Inscription  at  Kalab'sheh  of  Slice,  "king 
(3amXf<ncoc)  of  the  Mubads  and  all  tbe  Ethiopi- 
ans" (Jrodmi  Egspt  and  Thtba,  ii,  Sll,  S13),  who 
ia  to  be  regarded  as  a  verv  late  Ethiopian  king 
or  chief  In  the  time  of  the  'Roman  empire.  Tbe 
ancients, from  Homer  downwards,  descrilte  them 
aa  a  happy  and  pious  race.  In  tho  Bible  they 
ore  spoken  of  >B  "eecnrt"  or  "careless"  (Eiek. 
xxs,  9),  bot  this  may  merely  refer  to  their  stale 
when  danger  was  Impending, 

pTotaBbly  the  modem  Inhabitants  of  Ethiopia 
give  na  a  far  better  picture  of  their  prodeceaeora 
than  we  can  gather  from  the  few  notices  to  which 
ve  have  alluded.  If  we  compare  the  Nubians 
with  tbe  representations  of  tbe  ancient  Egyptians 
on  tbe  monamcnte,  we  are  struck  by  a  aimilarity 
AadMO  Etbfniilus,  SI  mnnXlanB—From  Ihe  KeypUou  Honu-  "^  VV-  <1"  '»""  manner  ot  wearing  the  hair, 
maots.    <Tlie  Sral  cM  ahowi  their  color.)  and  a  like  acantineas  of  clothing.     There  con  be 
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Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  hia  stripes  f" 
(Jer.  xiti,  !S);  and  It  Is  to  be  observed,  that  whenev- 
er the  nca  of  Ktaa  is  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monoments  by  a  alngle  individual,  the  type  la  that  of 
the  true  negro  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  1,104,  abridgm.). 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  tbe  negro  race  ancienUy 
extended  fiu^ber  to  the  north  than  at  present,  the 
whole  conntry  watered  by  the  Klls,  as  fur  aa  it  is 
known,  tieing  now  peopled  by  a  race  intemiediate  be- 
tween the  negro  rece  and  the  Caucasian.  There  is  no 
certain  mention  bi  the  Bible  of  this  intermediate  race 
in  Ethiopia,  but  tbe  Egj-ptian  and  Ethiopian  monu- 

Ita  modem  territory,  thongb  probably  it  did  not  then 
extend  aa  far  sooth  aa  now.  At  the  present  day,  Ethi- 
opia ia  inhaHted  by  a  great  variety  of  tribea  of  this 
race:  tbe  Kanfii,  said  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  nearest 
to  Egypt,  are  veiy  dark ;  the  Niiheh,  the  next  nation, 
much  lighterj  beyond  them  are  some  fair  Arabs,  the 
Caacaaian  Abya^iana,  with  ecarcely  any  trace  of  ne- 
gro influence  save  in  their  dark  color,  and  tribes  as 
black  as  (he  tme  negro,  or  nearly  so,  though  not  of 
tbe  pnre  negro  type.  The  langnoges  of  Ethiopia  aro 
as  various  aa  the  tribes,  and  appear  to  hold  the  some 
intermediate  place  between  the  Shemitic  group  and  tho 
NIgritlan,  If  we  except  the  Ethiopic,  which  belongs  to 
tho  fbrmer  family.     See  Ethiopic  L\HanA(iR. 

In  all  that  relates  to  tbe  civilisation  of  ancient  Ethi- 
opia we  see  the  same  connection  with  Eg}-pt  that  is 
constantly  indicated  in  the  Bible.  So  for  as  the  Egyp- 
tian away  extended,  which  waa  probably,  nnder  the 
empire,  aa  far  as  somewhat  above  the  junction  of  the 
two  Niies,  the  religion  of  Egypt  was  probablr  prac- 
tised. While  the  tmct  vras  under  Egyptisn  rule  this 
was  certainly  the  cose,  u  the  remaitu  of  tho  temples 
sufficiently  show.  We  find  it  as  the  religion  of  Tir- 
hakah in  his  Ethiopian  as  well  aa  his  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, and  this  ia  alao  the  case  with  the  later  kings 
of  Ethiopia  who  held  no  away  in  Eg}-pt.  There  were 
evidently  local  di^reoces,  but  apparently  nothing 
Respecting  the  lawe  and  forms  of  goven 
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no  qoestion  that  the  Nubianfl  are  mainly  descended 
from  an  £g}-ptianued  Ethiopian  people  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  the 
Egyptians.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  tribes 
farther  to  the  south,  although  sometimes  we  find  the 
Arab  type  and  Arab  manners  and  dress.  The  Ethi- 
opian monuments  show  us  a  people  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  modem  Nubians.  The  northern 
Nubians  are  a  simple  people,  with  some  of  the  vices, 
but  most  of  the  virtues  of  savages.  The  chastity 
of  their  women  is  celebrated,  and  they  are  noted  for 
their  fidelity  as  servants.  But  they  are  inhospitable 
and  cruel,  and  laclc  the  generous  qualities  of  the  Arabs. 
Further  south  manners  are  corrupt,  and  the  national 
charucter  is  that  of  Egypt  without  its  humanity,  and 
untouched  by  any  but  the  rudest  civilization. 

In  speaking  of  the  history  of  the  country,  we  may 
include  what  is  known  of  its  chronology,  since  this  is 
no  more  than  the  order  in  which  kings  reigned.  Un- 
til the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty  of  Egypt  we  have 
neither  chronology  nor  history  of  Ethiopia.  We  can 
only  speculate  upon  the  earlier  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  aid  of  some  indications  in  the  Bible.  The 
first  spread  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  order  In  which  the  Cushite  tribes,  fami- 
lies, or  heads  are  enumerated  in  Gen.  x.  All  the 
names,  excepting  Nimrod,  might  be  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  colonization  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Arabia, 
were  there  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Seba, 
though  elsewhere  mentioned  with  Sheba  (Psa.  Ixxii, 
10),  is  connected  with  Ethiopia,  and  is  probably  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  chief  Ethiopian  kingdom  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  downwards.  (Josephus  calls 
Meroe  Saba,  Ant.  ii,  10,  2,  and  Seba  of  Cush  he  calls 
Sabas,  t5.  i,  6,  2.)  If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  rc- 
maikable  that  Nimrod  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
lint  and  Seba  at  the  beginning,  while  the  intervening 
names,  mostly  if  not  all,  are  Arabian.  This  distribu- 
tion may  account  for  the  strongl^'-Caucasian  type  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  the  greater  indication  of  Nigritian 
influence  in  all  the  other  Ethiopian  races;  for  a  curve 
drawn  from  Nimrod's  first  kingdom — there  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  meaning  In  Genesis  is, 
that  he  went  northward  and  founded  Nineveh — and 
extending  along  the  South  Arabian  coast,  if  carried 
into  Africa,  would  first  touch  Abyssinia.  The  connec- 
tion of  Southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  has  been  so 
strong  for  about  two  thousand  years  that  we  must  ad- 
mit the  reasonableness  of  this  theory  of  their  ancient 
colonization  by  kindred  tribes.  The  curious  question 
of  the  direction  from  which  Egyptian  civilization  came 
cannot  here  be  discussed.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
have  descended  the  Nile,  as  was,  until  lately,  supposed 
by  many  critics,  in  accordance  with  statements  of  the 
Greek  writers.  The  idea  or  tradition  on  which  these 
writers  probably  build  may  be  due  to  the  Nigritian 
origin  of  the  low  nature-worship  of  the  old  Egj'ptian 
religion,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  is  picture-writing,  of 
the  hieroglyphic  system,  of  which  the  characters  are 
sometimes  called  Ethiopic  letters  by  ancient  writers. 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  intemt'oven  w^ith 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  unfre- 
quently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sovereign. 
The  firpt  Egyptian  king  who  governed  Ethiopia  was 
one  of  the  12tii  dynast}',  named  Osirtasen  I,  the  Se- 
postris  of  Ilerod.  ii,  110.  During  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the  18th  dynasty  retired  to  the 
Ethiopian  capital,  Napata ;  and  again  we  find  the 
kings  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  exercising  a  su- 
premacy over  Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  tem- 
ples, the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  Semneh,  Amada, 
Soleb,  Abusimbel,  and  Jebel  Berkel.  The  tradition  of 
the  successful  expedition  of  Moses  agamst  the  Ethio- 
pians, recorded  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ii,  10),  was  doubtless 
founded  on  the  general  superiority  of  the  Eg}'ptians  at 
that  period  of  their  history. 

Under  the  12th  dynasty  we  find  the  first  materials 


for  a  history  of  Ethiopia.  In  these  days  Nubia  seems 
to  have  been  thoroughly  Egyptianized  as  far  as  be- 
yond the  Second  Cataract,  but  we  have  no  indication 
of  the  existence  at  that  time  in  Ethiopia  of  any  race 
but  the  Egyptian.  We  find  an  allusion  to  the  negroes 
in  the  time  between  the  12th  dynasty  and  the  18th,  in 
the  name  of  a  king  of  that  period,  which  reads  Ra?- 
Nbrsi,  or  "the  Sun?  of  the  Negroes,"  rather  than 
"the  Negro  Sun  ?"  {Tttrin  Papyrut  o/Kin^,  ap.  Lep- 
sius  Konigtbnch,  pi.  xviii,  197 ;  xix,  278).  The  word 
Nehsi  is  the  constant  desig^tion  of  the  negro  race 
in  hieroglyphics. 

Before  passing  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynaa- 
ty,  when  the  E^rptian  empire  definitely  commenced 
[see  Egypt],  we  may  notice  two  possible  references  to 
the  Ethiopians  in  connection  with  the  Exodus,  an 
event  which  probably  occurred  at  an  early  period  of 
that  empire.  In  Isa.  xliii,  which,  though  relating  to 
the  future,  also  speaks  of  the  past,  and  especially  men- 
tions or  alludes  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  par- 
ticularly ver.  16, 17),  Ethiopia  is  thus  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  Exodus:  "I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy 
ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee"  (ver.  8).  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  emphatic  relation 
of  future  events,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  connect  it  with 
any  other  known  past  event,  as  the  conquest  of  Eg^i^t 
by  Sennacherib,  which  may  have  already  occurred. 
If  this  passage  refer  to  the  Exodus,  it  would  seem  to 
favor  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  went  out  during  the 
empire,  for  then  Ethiopia  was  ruled  by  Egypt,  and 
would  have  been  injured  by  the  calamities  that  befel 
that  country.  In  Amos  there  is  a  passage  that  may 
possibly  connect  the  Ethiopians  with  the  Exodus: 
"[Arc]  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me, 
!  O  children  of  Israel?  saith  the  Lord.  Have  not  I 
brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Eg^'pt?  and  the 
Philistines  from Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians  frx>m  Kir?'* 
(ix,  7).  But  the  meaning  may  be  that  the  Israelites 
w  ere  no  better  than  the  idolatrous  people  of  Cush. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  find  the 
Egyptians  making  expeditious  into  Ethiopia,  no  doubt 
into  its  farther  renpons,  and  bringing  back  slaves.  At 
this  time  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  intermarried 
with  people  of  Ethiopia,  probably  of  the  intermediate 
race,  darker  than  the  Egj'ptians,  but  not  of  the  negro 
race.  One  of  the  wives  of  A&hmes,  or  Amosia,  the 
first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  is  represented  as  black, 
though  not  with  negro  features.  A  later  sovereign 
of  the  same  dynasty,  Amenoph  III,  is  seen  by  his  stat- 
ues to  have  been  partly  Ethiopian,  and  this  may  have 
been  one  cause  of  his  identification  by  the  Greeks  with 
Memnon.  During  tliis  and  the  dynasty  which  snc- 
ceeded  it,  the  19th,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  regu- 
larly-governed Egyptian  dominions  extended  beyond 
Napata,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  reached  a  little  be- 
yond the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Ethiopia  remained  subject  to 
Egypt  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Bameses  YI,  soon  after 
whom  the  proper  Egyptian  empire  may  be  f  aid  to  have 
closed,  having  lasted  three  centuries  from  the  bei^in. 
ning  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Under  that  empire,  Ethio- 
pia, or  at  least  the  civilized  portion,  was  ruled  by  a  gov- 
ernor, who  bore  the  title  Suten-sa-ek-kIsh,  "Prince,*' 
literally  "Royal  son,"  "of  Cush,"  etc.  The  ofllce  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  hereditar}'  at  any  time,  nor  is 
it  known  to  have  been  held  by  a  son  of  the  reigning 
king,  or  any  member  of  the  royal  family. 

After  the  rcifoi  of  Ramescs  VI,  the  feebleness  of  the 
later  Theban  kings  ma}'  have  led  to  the  loss  of  Ethio- 
pia, and  we  know  that  in  Solomon's  time  there  was  a 
kingdom  of  Seba.  Shishak,  the  first  king  of  the  22d 
dynast}',  probably  made  Ethiopia  tributary.  When 
this  king,  the  Shcshonk  I  of  the  monuments,  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  he  hod  in  his  army  "the  Lu- 
bim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Cushim"  (2  Chion.  xii,  13). 
The  Lubim  are  a  people  of  Northern  Africa,  near 
Egypt,  and  the  Sukkiim  are  of  doubtful  place.     The 
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iodicatkas  are  of  an  extenaiye  dominion  in  Africa ; 
fur,  ihoDi^  the  Labim  and  Siikkiim  may  have  been 
mercenaries,  it  la  unlikely  that  the  Cnahim  were  also. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shishak  was  a  powerful 
kiog,  especially  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  invade  Ju- 
dah,  and  it  is  therefinre  probable  that  he  restored  the 
iaflnence  of  the  Egyptians  in  Ethiopia.  See  Suishak. 
Zeiah  the  Ethiopian,  on  account  of  his  army  being  of 
Cnshim  and  Lubim,  and  thus,  as  well  as  in  consisting 
of  chariots,  horsemen,  and  foot,  of  like  composition  with 
that  of  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xyi,  8 ;  xiv,  9, 12, 13 ;  xii,  2, 
3),  seems  certainly  to  have  been  either  a  king  of  this 
dynasty,  or  else  a  general  of  such  a  king.  In  the  for- 
mer case  he  would  probably  correspond  to  Osorkon  II. 
Tbe  names  Osorkon  and  Zerah  seem  very  remote,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Egyptian  words  tran- 
scribed in  Hebrew  are  often  much  changed,  and  that 
in  this  case  it  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew form5,  if  they  be  two  orthographical  representa- 
tions of  one  word,  come  flrom  a  third  source.  The 
style  "^  Zerah  the  Cushite"  is  unlike  that  applied  to 
kings  of  Egypt  who  were  foreigners,  or  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, as  in  the  cases  of  *'  So,  king  of  E^rypt,"  and 
"Shishak,  king  of  Egypt."  On  this  account,  and  es- 
pedally  f)nom  the  omission  of  the  word  king,  or  any 
royal  appellation,  though  we  cannot  infer  positively 
from  tbe  few  instances  in  Scripture,  Zerah  may  be 
rtther  supposed  to  have  been  a  general,  but  the  army 
that  he  commanded  must,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
composition  to  that  of  Shishak's,  have  been  that  of  a 
king  of  the  same  line.  Mr.  Kenrick  rather  too  hastily 
remarks  as  to  the  term  Cushite,  that  **no  king  of  the 
Babastite  [22d]  dynasty  could  have  been  so  designa- 
ted," and  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  a  mistake  {Ancient  Egypt^  ii,  297  sq.).  It  is 
recorded  that  Asa  had  an  army  of  680,000,  and  that 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  him  with  1,000,000, 
and  900  chariots.  These  high  numbers  have  h&ztk  ob- 
jected to ;  bat  the  history  of  our  times  shows  that  war 
upon  this  large  scale  is  not  alone  possible  t3  great 
kingdoms,  but  also  to  states  of  no  very  large  popula- 
tion which  put  forth  their  whole  strength.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Asa  was  evidently  struck  by  the  great- 
nsis  of  the  hostile  army,  to  which  the  prophet  Hanani 
allodes,  reproving  him  at  a  later  time  (2  Chron.  xvi, 
8).  See  Number.  Asa  encountered  Zerah  **  in  the 
valley  id  Zephatbah  at  Mareshah,"  and,  praying  for 
God*s  aid  against  this  huge  army,  it  was  put  to  the 
rout,  and  he  pursued  it  to  Gerar,  and  smote  all  the 
cities  round  Gerar,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  alli- 
ance with  the  invaders,  and  took  much  spoil  lh)m  the 
cities,  and  also  smote  the  tents  of  cattle,  from  which 
he  took  many  sheep  and  camels  (xiv,  8-15).  This 
great  overthrow  may  have  been  a  main  caose  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  22d  dynasty,  which  proba- 
bly owed  its  importance  to  the  successes  of  Shishak. 
See  Zbrau. 

During  the  later  period  of  this  dynasty,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Ethiopia  became  wholly  independent.  Tho 
12A  dynasty  appears  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  line  of 
little  power.  The  24th,  according  to  Manetho,  of  but 
one  kin^,  Bocchoris  the  Salte,  was  probably  contem- 
porary with  it.  In  the  time  of  Bocchoris,  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  who  founded  the 
23th  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings.  The  chronology 
and  history  of  this  line  is  obscure.  We  take  Mane- 
tbo*s  lls^  for  the  chronology,  with  a  few  necessary  cor- 
rections in  the  length  of  the  reigns,  in  the  following 
Uble  [see  Egypt]  : 


The  Quration  here  given  to  the  first  and  second 
reigns  can  only  be  considered  to  be  conjectural.  He- 
rodotus assigns  50  years  as  the  duration  of  the  Ethio- 
pian dominion  in  £(sypt  (ii,  187, 139),  and  as  he  lived 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  time,  and  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  chronology  of  the  next  dynasty, 
we  should  lay  some  stress  upon  his  evidence  did  he  not 
speak  of  but  one  Ethiopian  king,  Sabaoos.  Perhaps 
he  includes  in  this  single  reign  that  of  Tirhakah,  audi 
omits  that  of  the  first  Sabacos.  There  are  two  He- 
brew synchronisms  and  one  Egyptian  point  of  evidence 
which  aid  us  in  endeavoring  to  fix  tbe  chronology  of 
this  dynasty.  Either  the  first  or  second  king  of  the 
dynasty  is  supposed  to  be  the  So  of  the  Bible,  with 
whom  Hoshea,  who  be^an  to  reign  B.C.  729-8,  made  a 
treaty  at  least  three  years  before  the  taking  of  Sama- 
ria: the  latter  event  is  fixed  at  B.C.  720;  therefore 
one  of  these  two  Ethiopians  was  probably  reigning  in 
B.C.  723,  or  somewhat,  perhaps  seven  yean,  earlier. 
See  So.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  the  treaty  may 
have  been  made  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  for  So 
is  expressly  called  "king  of  Egypt"  (2  Kings  xvii,  4), 
whereas  Zerah  and  Tirhakah  are  distinctively  styled 
Cushites  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9 ;  2  Kings  xix,  9).  Tirha- 
luh  was  contemporary  with  Hezekiah  and  Senna- 
cherib at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army.  The  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is,  with 
respect  to  these  synchronisms,  difficult;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  common  reckoning,  varying 
not  more  than  three  years,  is  correct,  and  that  the 
preferable  date  of  the  accession  of  Hezekiah  is  B.C. 
726.  Some  chronologers  follow  Dr.  Oppert  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  date  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  should  bo 
Hezekiah's  24tb  year  instead  of  the  14th  year  (Ckro- 
noiogie  des  Atsyrient  et  des  Bdbyloniens^  p.  14, 15),  but  we 
rather  infer  a  long  interval  between  two  wars.  See 
Hezekiah.  The  last  year  of  Hezekiah  is  thus  B.C. 
697,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  reign  w^as  longer  than 
is  stated  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
latter  part  contemporary  with  Manasseh's.  Tirhakah*s 
reign  is  nearly  determined  by  the  record  in  a  tablet  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Bulls  Apis,  that  one  of  them  was  bom 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  of  Psammetichus  I.  The  length  of  its  life  is  un- 
fortunately not  stated,  but  it  exceeded  twenty  years, 
and  tho  longest  age  recorded  is  twenty-six.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  have  lived  twenty-one  years,  the  first  year  of 
Tirhakah's  reign  would  fall  in  B.C.  690  (see  Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  ii,  819,  where  the  successor  of  Psammeti- 
chus is  proved  to  date  from  B.C.  664),  which  would 
correspond  to  the  8th  year  of  Manasseh.  The  contem- 
poraneousness of  Tirhakah  and  Hezekiah  can  be  ex- 
plained by  one  of  two  suppositions,  either  that  Heze- 
kiah's reign  exceeded  twenty-nine  years,  or  that  Tir- 
hakah ruled  in  Ethiopia  before  coming  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  reigns  of  Manetho's  25th  dynasty  form 
a  series  without  any  break,  and  also  that  the  date  of 
the  taking  of  Samaria  is  considered  fixed  by  the  Assyr- 
ian scholars.  At  present,  therefore,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture on  any  changes.     See  Chronology. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  25th 
dynasty.  Probably  the  first  king  already  had  an 
Ethiopian  sovereignty  when  he  invaded  Eg}'pt.  That 
he  and  his  successors  were  natives  of  Ethiopia  is  prob- 
able from  their  being  kings  of  Ethiopia  and  having 
non-Egyptian  names.  Though  Sabaco  conquered  Boc- 
choris and  put  him  to  death,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
overthrown  his  lino  or  the  28d  dynasty :  both  proba- 
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My  continued  in  a  tributary  or  titular  position,  as  the 
Sethos  of  Herodotus,  an  E^rptian  king  of  the  time  of 
Tirhakah,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Zet,  who,  in  the 
version  of  Manetho  by  Africanus,  is  the  last  king  of 
the  28d  dynasty,  and  as  kings  connected  with  Psam- 
metichus  I  of  the  Saite  26th  dynasty  are-shown  by  the 
monuments  to  have  preceded  him  in  the  time  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  probably  to  have  continued  the  line 
of  the  Salte  Bocchoris.     We  think  it  probable  that 
Sabaoo  is  the  "  So,  king  of  Egypt,*'  who  was  the  cause 
of  the  downiiiU  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel. 
The  Hebrew  name  KID,  if  we  omit  the  Masoretic 
points, 'is  not  very  remote  from  the  Egyptian  Shebek. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Egypt  began  strongly  to  in- 
fluence the  politics  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  and  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea,  denouncing  an  Egyptian  alliance, 
probably  refer  to  the  reign  of  So  or  his  successor; 
those  of  Isaiah,  of  similar  purport,  if  his  book  be  in 
chronological  order,  relate  to  the  reign  of  Tirhakah. 
Tirhakah  is  far  more  fully  commemorated  by  monu- 
ments than  his  predecessors.     At  Thebes  he  has  left 
sculptures,  and  at  Jebel-Berkel,  Napata,  one  temple  and 
part  of  another.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Se- 
thos (Zet?)  was  at  least  titular  king  of  part  of  Egypt, 
or  the  whole  country,  under  Tirhakah,  on  the  follow- 
ing evidence :  In  the  Bible,  Tirbaluih,  when  mention- 
ed by  name,  is  called  "king  of  Cush  (Ethiopia),"  and 
a  Pharaoh  is  spoken  of  at  the  same  period  (Isa.  xxx, 
2,  8;  xxxvi,  6;  2  Kings  xviii,  21);  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  a  Pharaoh  is  mentioned  cs  contemporary 
with  Sennacherib ;  and  the  Egyptian  monuments  indi- 
cate that  two  or  three  royal  lines  centred  in  that  of 
the  26th  dynuiy.    The  only  event  of  Tirhakah*s  reign 
certainly  known  to  us  is  his  advance  against  Senna- 
cherib, apparently  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  made  by 
Hezekiah  with  the  Pharaoh  whom  we  suppose  to  be 
Sethos.     This  expedition  was  rendered  needlefs  by 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  but 
it  is  probable  that  Tirhakah  seized  the  occasion  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  w  hich  had  before 
belonged  to  Egypt.     Herodotus  gives  a  traditional  ac- 
count of  Sennacherib's  overthrow,  relating  that  when 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  Sethos,  a  priest-king,  the  country 
was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  against  whom  Sethos, 
who  had  oflfended  the  military  class,  marched  with  an 
army  of  artificers  and  the  like,  and  encamped  near  Pe- 
lusium,  where  in  the  night  a  multitude  of  field-mice 
gnawed  the  bow-strings  and  shield-straps  of  the  As- 
syrians, who,  being  thus  unable  to  defend  themselves, 
took  to  flight  (ii,  141).    It  has  been  well  observed  that 
it  is  said  by  Uorapollo  that  a  mouse  denoted  "disap- 
pearance" in  hieroglyphics  (Jlierog.  i,  50).     Here  we 
have  evidently  a  confused  tradition  of  the  great  over- 
throw of  the  Assyrians.     Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthenes,  tells  us  that  Tirhakah,  in  his  extensive 
expeditions,  rivalled  Sesostris,  and  went  as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (xv,  686). 

The  beginning  of  the  26th  dynasty  was  a  time  of 
disaster  to  Eg}'pt.  Tirhakah  was  either  dead  or  had 
retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of 
several  petty  princes,  probably  the  dodecarchs  of  He- 
rodotus, whose  rule  precedes,  and  perhaps  overbpe, 
that  of  Psammetichus  I,  who  is  said  to  have  been  at 
first  a  dodecarch.  In  this  time  Esarhaddon  twice  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  country ;  but,  after  his  sec- 
ond invasion,  Psammetichus  seems  to  have  entirely 
thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  restored  Egypt  to 
a<Hnewhat  of  its  ancient  power.  There  are  several 
passages  in  Scripture  which  probably  refer  to  these 
invasions,  and  certainly  show  the  relation  of  Ethiopia 
to  Egypt  at  this  time.  The  prophet  Nahum,  w^arning 
Nineveh,  describes  the  fall  of  Thebes, "  Art  thou  bet- 
ter than  No  Amon,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers, 
Ethat  had]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart 
was]  the  sea,  [and]  her  wall  from  the  sea?  Cush 
and  Mizraim  [were  her]  strength,  and  [it  was]  infi- 


nite ;  Put  and  Lubim  were  in  thy  help"  (iii,  8, 9).   The 
sack  and  captivity  of  the  city  are  then  related.    The 
exact  period  of  Nahum  is  not  known,  but  there  Is  moch 
probability  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  inva^ 
sion  of  Judaea  by  Sennacherib  (i,  11, 12).     See  Na- 
HVM.    He  therefore  appears  to  refer  to  one  of  the  con- 
quests of  Egypt  by  Sennacherib,  Sargon,  or  Shalma- 
neser.    See  No.    The  close  allianoe  of  Cush  and  Ml^ 
raim  seems  to  point  to  the  period  of  the  Ethiopian 
rule,  when  the  states  would  have  united  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.     Three  chapters  of  Isaiah  relate  to  the 
future  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  contain  what  is  virtually  one  connected  subject, 
although  divided  into  a  prophecy  against  Ethiopia,  the 
burden  of  Egypt,  and  the  record  of  an  event  shown 
to  prefigure  the  fall  of  both  countries,  these  divisions 
tiaving  been  followed  by  those  who  separated  the  book 
into  chapters.    The  prophecy  against  Ethiopia  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.    (See  the  version  above.)    It  appears 
to  foretell  the  calamity  of  Ethiopia  to  its  farthest  peo- 
ple, to  whom  messengers  should  be  sent  in  vessels  of 
papyrus,  by  the  sea,  here  the  Nile,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Thebes  by  the  prophet  Nahum  (/.  c),  bearing, 
probably,  that  news  which  is  related  in  the  next  chap- 
ter.    In  the  end  the  Ethiopians  would  send  a  present 
to  the  Lord  at  Zion  (chap,  xviii).     Then  follows  **  the 
burden  of  Egypt,"  apparently  foretelling  the  discord 
and  strife  of  the  dodecarchy ,  the  delivering  of  the  peo- 
ple into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord,  probably  the  Assyr- 
ian conqueror,  the  failure  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  and 
of  its  chief  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  partial  conver- 
sion of  the  Egyptians,  and,  as  it  seems,  their  ultimate 
admission  to  the  Church  (chap.  six).     We  then  read 
how  a  Tartan,  or  general,  of  Sargon,  the  king  of  As- 
syria, took  Ashdod,  no  doubt  with  a  garrison  from  the 
Egyptian  army.    At  this  time  Isaiah  was  command- 
ed to  walk  *^  naked  and  barefoot,"  probably  without  an 
outer  garment,  three  years,  as  a  sign  to  show  how  the 
Egyptians  and  Ettiiopians,  as  no  doubt  had  been  the 
case  with  the  garrison  of  Ashdod,  probably  of  both  na^ 
tions,  should  be  led  captive  by  the  king  of  Assyria. 
This  captivity  was  to  be  witnessed  by  the  Jews  who 
trusted  in  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  to  be  delivered  from  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  the  invasions  of  Egypt  by  Esar- 
haddon are  therefore  probably  foretold  (chap.  xx).    In 
the  books  6f  later  prophets  £^hiopia  does  not  take  this 
prominent  place :  no  longer  a  great  power,  it  only  ap- 
pears as  furnishing  part  of  the  Egyptian  forces  or 
sharing  the  calamities  of  Egypt,  as  in  the  history  of 
Egypt  we  flnd  Ethiopia  occupying  a  position  of  little 
or  no  political  importance,  the  successors  of  Tirhakah 
in  that  country  being  perhaps  tributaries  of  the  kings 
of  the  26th  dynasty.     In  the  description  by  Jeremiah 
of  Pharaoh-Necho's  army,  the  Ethiopians  (Cosh)  are 
first  spoken  of  among  the  foreign  warriors  mentioned 
as  serving  in  it  (xlvi,  9).     Ezekiel  prophecies  the  fear 
of  Ethiopia  at  the  overthrow  of  E^pt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (xxx,  4-9),  and  though  the  helpers  of  £|cypt 
were  to  fall,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  invasion  of  their 
lands  is  necessarily  to  be  understood.     One  paasa^^e 
illustrates  the  difficult  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah :  *«  In 
that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  from  me  in  ships 
to  make  [**  secure"  or]  careless  Ethiopia  afraid,  and 
great  pain  shall  come  upon  them  as  in  the  day  of 
Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxx,  9).     Zephaniah,  somewhat  ear- 
lier, mentions  the  Ethiopians  alone,  predicting  their 
overthrow  (ii,  12).     It  is  probable  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  army  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  referred  to,  or  else  the  same  king's  invasion  of 

Egj-pt. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  do  not  appear  to  have  regained 
the  absolute  rule  of  Ethiopia,  or  to  have  displaced  the 
native  kings,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  made 
them  tributary.  Under  Psammetichus  I  a  revolt  oc- 
curred in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  a  large  body  of  reb- 
els fled  to  Ethiopia,  and  there  established  themselves. 
A  Greek  inscription  on  one  of  the  colossi  of  the  sr^at 
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temple  of  Abn-Simbil,  not  fkr  below  the  Second  Gata- 
net,  reoordB  the  passage  of  Greek  mercenaries  on  their 
reCara  from  an  expedition  np  the  river,  **king  Psanip 
stichiis."  having,  as  it  seems,  not  gone  bejond  Ele- 
phantine. This  expedition  was  probably  that  which 
Herodotus  mentions  Psammetichns  ss  having  made  in 
order  to  bring  back  the  rebels  (ii,  80),  and,  in  any  case, 
the  inscription  is  valuable  as  the  only  recwd  of  the 
26th  dynasty  which  has  been  found  above  the  First 
Cataract.  It  does  not  prove,  more  especiaUy  as  the 
king  remained  at  Elephantine,  that  he  governed  any 
part  of  Ethiopia.  The  next  event  of  Ethiopisn  his- 
tory is  the  disastnms  expedition  of  Cam  by  see,  defeat- 
ed by  the  desert-march,  and  not  by  any  valor  of  the 
invaded  nation.  From  this  time  the  countr3'  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  tranquillity,  until  the  earlier  Ptolemies 
acquired  part  of  Lower  Nubia  that  was  again  lost  to 
them  in  the  decline  of  their  dynasty.  When  Egypt 
became  a  Roman  province,  Syene  was  its  frontier  town 
to  the  south;  but  when,  under  Augustus,  the  garrison 
of  that  town  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, the  priBfect  Petronlus  invaded  Ethiopis,  and  took 
Xapita,  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  queen  Can- 
dace.  The  extensive  territory  subdued  was  not  held, 
and  though  the  names  of  some  of  the  Cosars  are  found 
in  the  temples  of  Lower  Nubia,  in  Strabo*s  time  Syene 
marked  the  frontier.  This  part  of  Ethiopia  must  have 
been  so  nnprodpctive,  even  before  the  falling  of  the 
level  of  the  Nile,  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses to  have  happened  between  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  dynasty  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  that  it 
may  well  hare  been  regarded  as  a  lund  of  neutral 
groond. 

The  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  after  Tir- 
bskah  cannot  yet  be  attempted.  Professor  Lepsius 
srranges  all  the  Ethiopians  under  four  periods:  Ist. 
The  25th  dynasty,  fint  and  second  kings.  2d.  Kings 
of  Napata,  beginning  with  Ttrhakah,  who,  in  his  opin- 
ion, retired  from  Eiypt,  and  made  this  his  capital :  of 
thoe  kings,  one,  named  Nastes-ses,  or  Nastes-nen, 
has  left  a  tablet  ift  Dongolah,  receding  the  taking  in 
his  wars  of  enormous  booty  in  cattle  and  gold  (Lep- 
sius, DentmiUery  v,  16 ;  Brugsch,  Geoffr.  Iiuchr.  i,  163, 
164).  3d.  Older  kings  of  MeroS,  among  whom  is  a 
queen  Ke3itahi,  in  whom  a  Candace  is  immediately 
recognised,  and  also  Hi-Amen  Asbu  and  Arkamen, 
the  latter  Ergamenes,  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphna,  who  had,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
received  a  Greek  training,  and  changed  the  customs 
of  Ethiopia  (iii,  6).  Some  of  these  princes  had  an  ex- 
tensive dominion.  The  name  of  Ergamenes  is  found 
from  Lower  Nubia  to  MeroS.  4th.  Later  kings  of  He- 
ro^ some,  at  least,  of  whom  ruled  both  Meroe  and  Na- 
pata,  tlioogh  the  former  seems  to  have  been  the  favor- 
ite capital  in  the  later  period  {Kaniffdntch^  pi.  Ixxi, 
Ixxii,  Ixxlii).  The  importance  of  queens  is  remarka- 
bly characteristic  of  an  African  people.     See  Mbroe. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia  is  a  remark- 
shle  event  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  one  in 
which  the  truth  of  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy'*  has 
been  especially  evident.  In  this  case,  as  in  others, 
the  lisw  may  have  been  the  predecessor  of  the  Gospel. 
TfaepioQs  ettnucfa,  **  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian,"  who 
befriended  Jeremiah  (xxxviii,  7-18;  xxxix,  15-18), 
may  have  been  one  of  many  converts  from  pagan- 
ism, but  it  ie  scarcely  likely  that  any  of  these  returned 
to  tiietr  native  land.  The  Abyssinian  Jews,  being 
probably  a  colony  of  those  of  Arabia,  were  perhaps  of 
liter  origin  than  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiophin  eunuch,  who 
had  charge  of  all  tlw  treasure  of  Candace,  queen  of  the 
Btbiopiana,  and  who,  on  his  return  from  worshipping 
at  Jemsalem,  was  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon,  we 
see  evidence  of  the  spread  of  the  old  dispensation  in 
Ethiopia,  and  of  the  reception  there  of  the  new  (Acts 
Till,  27-39).  In  Psalm  Ixviii  (31),  in  Isaiah  (xl  v,  14), 
and  probablj  in  Zephanuth  (iii,  10),  the  calling  of  Ethi- 


opia  to  God*s  service  is  foretold.  Whether  conversion 
to  the  Law  or  to  Christianity,  or  indeed  to  both,  is  in- 
tended,  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  long  deprived  of 
its  actual  geographical  contact  with  the  Coptic  Church, 
of  which  it  is  a  branch,  by  the  foiling  away  of  Nubij, 
the  Abyssinian  Church  yet  remains,  and  the  empire 
and  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  are  the  only  Christian  sov- 
ereignties  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  See  Abyssinian 
Church. 

The  andent  monuments  of  Ethiopia  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  great  classes,  the  ]^g}'ptian  and  the 
Egypto-Ethiopian.  In  Lower  Nubia  the  Eg}*ptian  are 
almost  universal;  at  Napata  we  find  Egypto-Ethio- 
pian, as  well  as  higher  up  in  the  island  of  Merod.  In 
the  monuments  north  of  Napata,  of  which  the  chief  lie 
between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  we  perceive  no 
difference  fkom  those  of  Egypt  save  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  names  of  two  Ethiopian  kings — Arkamen,  or 
Ergamenes,  and  Atshbraxen.  The  remains  attest 
the  wealth  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  rather  than  that  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  found ;  their  abundance 
is  partly  owing  to  the  scanty  modem  population's  not 
having  required  the  ancient  masonry  for  building  ma- 
terials. The  nearness  of  the  mountains  on  either  side 
to  the  river,  and  the  value  of  the  little  tracts  of  allu- 
vial soil,  have  rendered  wholly  or  partly  rock-hewn 
temples  numerous  here.  Tombs  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. Above  the  second  cataract  then  are  some 
similar  remains,  until  the  traveller  reaches  Jebel  Ber- 
kel,  the  sacred  mountain  beneath  which  stood  Napata, 
where,  besides  the  remains  of  temples,  he  is  struck 
with  the  sight  of  many  pyramids.  Other  pyramids 
are  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are  peculiar  in 
construction,  the  proportion  of  the  height  to  the  base 
being  much  greater  than  in  the  pyramids  of  Eg>*pt. 
The  temples  are  of  Egyptian  character,  and  one  of 
them  is  wholly,  and  another  partly,  of  the  reign  of 
Tirhakah.  The  pyramids  are  later,  and  are  thorough- 
ly Ethiopian.  Yet  higher  up  the  river  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Mero6  and  neighl)oring  places.  They  are 
pyramids,  like  those  of  Napata,  and  temples,  with  other 
buildings,  of  a  mora  Ethiopian  style  than  the  temples 
of  the  other  capital.  The  size  and  importance  of  these 
monuments  prove  that  the  sovereigns  who  ruled  at 
Merofi  must  have  been  very  rich,  if  not  warlike.  The 
farthest  vestiges  of  ancient  civilization  that  have  been 
found  are  remains  of  an  Egyptian  character  at  Sobah, 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  not  far  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers.  The  name  suggests  the  Biblical  Seba, 
which,  as  a  kingdom,  may  correspond  to  that  of  Me- 
rod ;  but  such  resemblances  are  dangerous.  The  ten- 
dency of  Ethiopian  art  was  to  imitate  the  earliest 
£g}'ptian  forms  of  building,  and  even  subjects  of 
sculpture.  This  is  plain  in  the  adoption  of  pyramids. 
The  same  feeling  is  strongly  evident  in  Eg>'pt  under 
the  26th  dynasty,  when  there  was  a  renaissance  of  the 
style  of  the  pyramid  period,  though  no  pyramids  seem 
to  have  been  built  This  renaissance  appears  to  have 
begun  under,  or  immediately  after,  the  later  part  of 
the  25th  dynasty,  and  is  seen  in  the  subjects  of  sculp- 
ture and  the  use  of  titles.  The  monuments  of  Ethio- 
pian princes,  at  first  as  good  as  those  of  Egypt  at  the 
same  time,  become  rapidly  inferior,  and  at  last  are  ex- 
tremely barbarous,  more  so  than  any  of  Egypt.  The 
use  of  hieroglyphics  continues  to  the  last  for  royal 
names,  but  the  language  seems,  after  the  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  have  been  little  understood.  An  Ethiopian 
demotic  character  has  been  found  of  the  period,  which 
succeeded  the  hieroglyphic  for  common  use,  and  even 
for  some  inscriptions.  We  do  not  offer  any  opinion 
on  the  language  of  this  character.  The  subject  re- 
quires tttW  investigation.  The  early  Abyssinian  re^ 
mains,  as  the^obelisk  at  Axnm,  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  connection  with  those  of  more  northern  Ethiopia : 
they  are  of  later  times,  and  probably  are  of  Arab  ori- 
pin.  Throughout  Ethiopia  we  find  no  traces  of  an 
original  art  or  civilization,  all  the  ancient  monumentSi 
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save  those  of  Abyssinia,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
ancient,  showing  that  the  country  was  thorooghly 
Egyptianized.  Lepsias  has  published  the  Ethiopian 
monuments  in  his  Denkmdler  (pt.  y ;  pi.  1-75),  as  well 
as  the  inscriptions  in  Ethiopian  demotic  (pt.  vi ;  pi. 
1-11 ;  see  also  12, 13).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

For  the  Christian  history  and  relations  of  Ethiopia, 
see  Titelmann,  De  fide,  rdigione  et  moribui  jEtfuopum 
(Antwerp,  1534) ;  De  Goes,  id.  (Par.  1541,  and  since) ; 
Dresser,  I)e  statu  eccles,  jEtMopica  (Lips.  1584) ;  De  Ve- 
reta,  Historia  de  Etiopia  (Valentia,  1590) ;  Predicadtfret 
en  la  Etopia  (ib.  1611) ;  Godiger,  J)e  rebu$  AhoMinortim 
(Lugd.  1615) ;  Machalt,  De  rebus  in  ^Ethiopia  (Paris, 
1624-6) ;  Da  Viega,  Christ,  religio  in  Ethiopia  (Uos. 
1628) ;  Dannhauer,  EccksiajEthicpica  (Argent.  1664); 
Ludolf,  JBistaria  jEthiopica  (Fr.  ad  M.  1681 ;  with  the 
supplemental  Specimen,  ib.  1687;  Commentarius,  lb. 
1691;  and  Adpendix,  ib.  1693;  the  original  work  in 
English,  Lond.  1684 ;  abridged  in  French,  Par.  1684) ; 
Cavatus,  Descriptio  Con^o,  McUambe  et  Angola  (Bonn, 
1687);  Geddes,  Hist,  of  Ethiopia  (Lond.  1696);  Wind- 
ham, Einkitung  in  d,  dthiop.  Theohgie  (Helmst.  1719) ; 
Lobo,  Iter  hist,  m  Alnfssiniam  (publ.  only  in  a  transl. 
JRehHon  historique  d'Abgssinie,  Par.  1727,  Amst.  1728) ; 
La  Croze,  Chnstianisme  d'Ethiopie  (Hague,  1789,  in 
Germ.  1740);  Gertel,  Theologia  jEtUopum  (Wittemb. 
1746);  Kocker,  Fa$ti  ffabissinorum  (Berne,  1760); 
Bruce,  Travels  in  Abyssinia  (Edinb.  1790).  See  Abys- 
sinia. 

lithio'pian  (Ar'^ioif/,  Acts  viil,  27 ;  ^'DilS,  Kushi% 
Num.  xii,  1;  2  Cliron.  xii,  8;  xiv,  9, 12, 18;  xvi,  8; 
xxi,  16 ;  Jer.  xiii,  23 ;  xxxviii,  7, 10,  12 ;  xxxlx,  16 ; 
Dan.  xi,  43 ;  Amos  ix,  7 ;  Zepb.  ii,  12 ;  i.  e.  CushiU ; 
elsewhere  as  a  rendering  of  the  simple  IS^S),  Kttsh),  an 
inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Ethiopia  (q.  v.)  or  Cdsh  : 
properly  "Cushite"  (Jer.  xiii,  23);  used  of  Zcrah  (2 
Chron.  xiv,  9  [8])  and  Ebedmelech  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7, 
10, 12 ;  xxxix,  16).     See  also  Ccshi. 

ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH  idvnp  Ai^io^,  fvvovxoA 
a  person  described  (Acts  viii,  27)  as  a  chief  officer  (vi- 
zier) of  the  Ethiopian  queen  Candac^  (^vvaorijc  Kav- 
SdicriQ  rrji;  /JaffiXiVcriyf  Ai3t6ffwv),  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
eyangelist  Philip  (q.  v.).  Ethiopic  tradition  calls  him 
Indich  (see  Bzovii  Annal.  ad  1524,  p.  542;  but  comp. 
Ludolf,  Hist.  jEth.  iii,  2),  and  Irenicus  (iii,  12)  and 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecci.  il,  1)  make  him  the  founder  of 
Christianity  in  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  accord- 
ing to  Sophronius  he  preached  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  there.  His  official  title  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  an  emasculated  person  [see 
Eunuch],  but  probably  here  denotes  a  prime  minister 
of  state  rather  than  a  simple  cubicularivs  or  chamber- 
lain (q.  v.).  Kuindl  (ad  loc.)  thinks  he  was  a  Jew  of 
the  Diaspora;  and  certainly  he  was  at  least  a  prose- 
lyte (q.  v.).  As  to  the  place  of  his  power,  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  passage  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  vi, 
5)  refers  to  Merofi  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  fe- 
male sovereigns  (comp.  paatksac,  Strabo,  xvii,  2,  8) ; 
but  possibly  rather  to  Napata  (Tavan;,  Dion  Cass, 
liv,  5),  the  capital  of  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia  (Raw- 
linson,  Herodotus,  ii,  35),  or  perhaps  an  uncertain  lo- 
cality (Ritter,  Erdk.  i,  592).  On  the  historical  ele- 
ments of  the  question,  see  Laurent,  Neutestamen.  Stu- 
dien  (Gotba,  1866),  p.  140  sq. ;  BibUotheca  Sacra,  July, 
1866,  p.  515 ;  on  the  religious  teachings  of  the  narra- 
tive, see  Sam.  Smith,  Sermon  on  the  Eth.  Eunttch*s  Con- 
version  (Lond.  1632).     See  Candace. 

ETHIOPIAN    WOMAN  (Heb.  Kushifh',  n*^l»3, 

fern,  of  Cushite;  Sept.  Ai0toiriooa,Yu\g,  jEihwpissa). 
Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  is  so  described  in  Num. 
xii,  1.  She  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  aMidianite  (Exod.  ii,  21,  compared  with  16),  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  Ewald  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom  Moses 


manied  after  the  death  of  Zipporah ;  but  the  Anbimn 
Ethiopia  is  probably  referred  to  in  this  case.  See  Zip- 
porah. 

ETHIOPIANS  (tJsiS,  Isa.  xx,  4;  Jer.  xlvi,  9, 
*^;»i|3;  Sept.  Aidtofrec,  Vulg.  JSthiopia,  jEthiopes), 
properly  **  Cush"  or  **  Ethiopia"  in  two  passages  (Isa. 
XX,  4 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9) ;  elsewhere  "  Cushites,"  or  inhab- 
itants of  Ethiopia  (2  Chron.  xii,  8 ;  xiv,  12  [11],  13 
[12] ;  xvi,  8  ;  xxi,  16 ;  Dan.  xi,  43 ;  Amos  ix,  7 ;  Zeph. 
ii,  12).     See  Cushite. 

Bthiopio  Language.  As  it  is  maintained  by 
competent  jodgto  that  the  Amharic  and  the  Tigr^  are 
really  dialects  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geez  (wMch 
is  doubted  by  Adelong  and  Yater  in  the  MHhridaies\ 
it  may  be  expected,  from  the  recent  progress  of  com- 
parative grammar,  that  future  scholars  will  apply  them 
to  elucidate  the  structure  of  the  other  Syro-Arabian 
languages.  At  present,  however,  as  even  the  Amha^ 
ric  is  not  yet  able  to  IxMist  of  adequate  and  accessible 
means  for  its  study,  and  as  neither  possesses  any  an- 
cient version  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  the  Geez  is  the 
only  one  which  claims  a  particular  notice  here.  See 
Amhabic  Language. 

The  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geez,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  dialects  tliat  either  has  been  or  is  now 
generally  used  in  written  documents  of  a  sacred  or 
civil  kind,  is  to  be  classed  as  an  ancient  branch  of  the 
Arabic.    This  affinity  is  evident  from  the  entire  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  lang^nage ;  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  relation  of  its  written  character  to  that  of  the  Him- 
yarite  alphabet ;  and  either  support?,  or  is  supported 
by,  the  assumption  that  Habesh  or  Abyssinia  was  act- 
ually peopled  by  a  colony  from  Southern  Arabia.    The 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Geez  shows  a  lai^ely 
predominant  identity  with  that  of  Arabic ;  but  it  also 
possesses  some  traits  which  are  in  closer  accordance 
with  the  other  Syro-Arabian  idioms,  and  Eome  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself  alone.     The  main  features  of  its 
structure  are  as  follows :  The  verb  possesses  the  first 
ten  conjugations  of  the  Arabic  verb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eighth  and  ninth ;  besides  these  it  has  two 
other  conjugations  which  are  unknown  to  the  Arable. 
Tliere  is  a  special  conjunctive  mood ;  the  double  infin- 
itive is  often  used  as  a  noun,  irrespective  of  the  abso- 
lute or  construct  form ;  the  participle  is  wanting.    The 
formation  of  nouns  resembles  most  that  of  Hebrew  ; 
but  nouns  often  have  superfluous  end-vowels,  which 
are  modified  in  particular  cases,  and  are  analogous  to 
the  Arabic  nunnation.     As  for  the  flexion  of  nouns, 
the  masculine  and  feminine  plurals  are  either  formed 
by  afiixed  syllables  (an,  at)  on  the  principle  common 
to  the  whole  Syro-Arabian  family,  or  by  changes  with- 
in the  compass  of  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-called  broken  pluials  of  the  Arabic  grammar. 
The  "construct  state,"  and  that  relation  of  the  noun 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  objective  case,  are  denoted 
by  changes  in  the  final  vowels,  or  by  employing  the 
relative  pronoun ;  the  dative  is  indicated  by  preposi- 
tions.   The  comparative  and  superlative  are  expressed 
by  means  of  particles.    There  is  no  form  for  the  dual 
number  either  in  the  verb  or  the  noun.     With  regard 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  language,  one  third  of  the 
roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  state  in  Arabic      Bv 
making  allowance  for  commutations  and  transposl. 
tions,  many  other  roots  may  be  identified  with  their 
Arabic  correspondents :  some  of  its  roots,  however,  do 
not  exist  in  our  present  Arabic,  but  are  to  be  found  in 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew.    Besides  this,  it  has  native  vxK>ts 
peculiar  to  itself;  it  has  adopted  several  Greek  worda, 
but  shows  no  traces  of  the  influence  of  Coptic. 

The  alpliabet  possesses  twenty-six  consonants,  aiN- 
ranged  in  a  peculiar  order,  twenty-four  of  which  nuiv 
however,  be  regarded  as  essentially  equivdlent  (al. 
though  with  different  sounds  in  many  instances)  to  the 
letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  remaining^  two 
are  letters*  adopted  to  express  the  Greek  ^  and  '^. 
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Kamc 


Hoi 

Law! 

Hhaut 

Mai 

Qaut 

Rees 

Sat 

•Shat 

Qaf 

Beth 

Thawi 

*Tjawi 

Kbarm 

Nahas 

*Gnahas 

•Alph 

Kaf 

•Chaf 

Wawe 

'Ain 

Zai 

*Jai 

Jaman 

Dent 

*Djent 

Geml 

Tail 

•Tshait 

Pait 

Tsaddai 

Dzappa 

Af 

Psa 


Titha 

U  i» 
A  i» 

^  ma 
UIca 

^» 

A   Ea 

ii  «ha 

*  qa 

nia 

l*  Iha 

T  tja 
^   kha 
i  na 
1  gna 
A  -a 

Tl  cba 
<D  wa 
Ua 
H» 
rTja 

Ph 

X  da 

A   dja 

7  ga 

m  ta 

Wtaha 

A.  pa 

Ate 

B  dn 

Tp~ 


With  4 

y  bA 

A.  i& 

^  mA 

UI«A 

n  ibA 
^  qa 

dr  thA 

3?  tjA 
5  khA 

i"  nA 

2    gnA 

^•A 

"QkA 

""Jl  chA 

T  vA 

^  -A 

q^i 

ViA 
JPjA 

J?  dA 
JP  djA 

Hi  tA 

Yiy  tahA 
A  pA 
A  t«A 

9  ds& 

4.fA 


? 


Withtf 

U  he 

&  le 

•ul  hho 

^  me 

\U  fc 

fl  she 
^  qe 
■n  be 
^  iho 

"^  <jo 
ij  khe 

no 
gne 

^•. 

1^  ohe 
<!)•  wo 

II  ae 

Iff  je 

J?  je 

?  dje 

^  te 
Vuhe 

A  pe 

A-tBC 

^  die 

T  pM 


with  J 

y  hd 

A  Id 
lib  hw 

^  mA 
Ulce 

/;  rt 

fS»  shA 
*  qA 
ft  M 
"^  thO 
^  tjd 
IL  khA 
£  nA 
A  goA 

hi  A 

D.kA 

*9l  ChA 

^  wA 

^•A 

B«A 

•KjA 

I^jA 
£  d6 

£  4iA 

1  gO 

ID>  tA 

)K  tahA 

&  pA 

A.  taA 

%  d£A 

^  ft 

Tp«ft 


WithI 

With* 

Vht 

VhA 

A," 

A?  w 

A.  hh! 

|T\  hhd 

^  ml 

^  m6 

010 

V   CA 

An 

Cr* 

a*i 

fl   8A 

il  8hi 

fi  ihA 

*  qt 

*  qA 

a^^i 

P  bA 

-1:  tL! 

■!•  thA 

T  Ijt 

¥  tjA 

"i  ktl 

'ff  khd 

£ni 

?*  nA 

t  gn! 

?  gni 

Ki 

h-A 

Hi.u 

i^kA 

■^chl 

*1P  ChA 

<E  ^« 

fl>  wA 

qti 

Pa 

a^i 

HiA 

Kji 

KjA 

F-ji 

F  j6 

K.  :i 

X  dA 

J?dji 

3PdjA 

^81 

Ig* 

m.  ti 

|n  tA 

WKtshI 

IW^tthA 

A.  pi 

A  jA 

Atel 

A  tst) 

%  dd 

P  dzA 

A.  fl 

£^  fA 

Tp- 

ri»d 

Wlth^l 
U-  hA 

A'  i<i 

ih*  hhA 
C^  mA 

ij.  'ft 

it  «ft 

ii"  shQ 
*  qft 
/>  bA 

• 

"t^  thA 
^  tjA 
"1^  khQ 
f-  nA 
>  gnft 

h'  •& 

Yl-kA 

"ftb  cbO 

(D.  wA 

0«    A 

H-.Q 

WjA 

S  jA 
JCdA 
J^  djA 

l-gA 

fllr  tA 

W  tahA 

A*  pA 
A>  tsA 
0*  dxA 

Tpift 


Power. 

h 
I 

hh 
m 

§  IV. 

r 

s 
sh 

q 
b 

th 

tj 
kh 

11 

gn/y. 


Ch  Btr. 

w 

c 

z 

JJV. 
j  fiw. 
d 
dj 

g 
t 

tsh 

P 

ts 

dz 

f 

ps 


Heb. 

n 
b 

ta 

0 

to 

P 

n 

n 

n 
a 

^ 

T 

n 

n 

D 


DIPHTHONGS. 


4^  qna 

^qnA 

**  que 

$  qaA 

*S«  khna 

ikhoA 

"Sh  khue 

:^  khud 

■n-kna 

HXkuA 

Wkne 

\^  kiiA 

0«  gna 

a^i* 

1^  gue 

jL  gtt& 

I   Separatlix  of  words. 


4Hi  qn! 
"H  khnl 
Wka! 

•Kgui 


Exclusively  Amhario. 
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kindi  and  think  that  the  event  which  singalarlj  mark- 
ed Peleg*8  life  was  an  occurrence  in  physical  geogia- 
phy,  an  earthquake  which  produced  a  vast  chasm, 
separating  two  considerable  parts  of  the  earth  in  or 
near  the  district  inhabited  by  men.  That  earthquakes 
and  dislocations  of  land  have  taken  place  in  and  around 
that  region  at  various  times  before  the  historical  pe- 
riod, the  present  very  different  levels,  and  other  re- 
suits  of  volcanic  agency,  afford  ample  proofs.  The 
jxMM6fVtfy,  therefore,  of  some  geological  convulsion 
cannot  be  denied;  or  that  it  might  have  been  upon  a 
great  scale,  and  followed  by  imperfect  effects  upon  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  transpiration  of  somo 
comparatively  local  interest,  however,  would  seem  a 
more  appropriate  occasion  for  the  name  of  an  individu- 
al than  so  world-wide  an  occurrence  as  the  general 
distribution  of  mankind.  But  if  the  race  was  as  yet 
confined  to  a  narrow  circle  and  a  single  community, 
the  breaking  up  of  that  society  would  be  a  very  signal 
event  to  celebrate  in  his  name.     See  Pblkg. 

But  neither  the  affirming  nor  the  rejecting  of  this 
interpretation  of  '^  the  earth's  being  divided*'  can  af- 
fect the  question  upon  the  primeval  separation  and 
migratory  distributions  of  men.  The  reasons  which 
we  have  mentioned  render  it  cwtain  that  some  such 
event,  and  successive  events,  have  taken  place ;  and, 
without  urging  the  passage  of  disputed  interpretation, 
it  is  evident  that  Gen.  x  and  xi  assume  the  fact,  and 
may  be  considered  as  rather  a  summary  recognition 
of  it  than  as  a  detailed  account.  Thus  (ix,  19),  ^*These 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  from  these  all  the  earth 
was  teaUend  over"  0*^?B^-  Again  (x,  82), ' '  These  are 
the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  [according]  to  their 
generations,  in  their  nations ;  and  from  these  the  na- 
tions were  dispersed  ('I'^^B?)  in  the  earth  after  the 
Flood.'*  Here  another  ver')  is  used,  often  occurring 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  meaning  of  which  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  We  find  it  also  at  ver.  5,  "  From 
tiiese  the  isles  of  the  nations  were  ditperKd  (^ll'^BS)  in 
their  lands,  each  [according]  to  its  language,  [accord- 
ing] to  their  families  in  their  nations."  The  Biblical 
date  thus  a^isigned  to  the  difipersion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  most  careful  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  na- 
tions, such  as  Egypt  and  Assyria.    See  Chronology. 

In  the  latest  composition  of  Moses  is  another  pas- 
sage, which,  in  this  inquiry,  must  not  be  neglected 
(Deut.  xxxii,  8,  9):  "In  the  Most  High's  assigning 
abodes  to  the  nations,  in  his  dispersing  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  fixed  boundaries  to  the  peoples  according  to 
the  number  ("^Bp^a,  fiumeratioii)  of  the  sons  of  Israel : 
for  the  assigned  portion  of  Jehovah  is  his  people; 
Jacob,  the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  Of  this  8th  verse 
the  Septuagint  translation  is  remarkable,  and  it  thus 
became  the  source  of  extraordinary  interpretations: 
**  When  the  Most  High  apportioned  nations,  when  he 
scattered  abroad  the  sons  of  Adam  he  fixed  boundaries 
of  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  antjeU  of 
God.'*  There  might  be  a  reading  (^Ei  or  Elohim  in- 
stead of  Israel)  which  would  yield  that  meaning  from 
comparison  with  Job  i,  6 ;  ii,  1 ;  xxxviii,  7.  Also  the 
Alexandrine  translators  might  welcome  a  colorable 
reasoning  for  the  rendering,  that  it  might  haply  serve 
as  a  protection  from  the  danger  of  the  Macedonico- 
Egyptian  government,  taking  up  the  idea  that  the 
Jews  claimed  a  divine  right  of  supremacy  over  all  oth- 
er nations.  This  reading,  however,  gave  occasion  to 
the  Greek  fathers  (Justin  MartjT,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
etc.)  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  later  Jewish  origin, 
that  the  grandsons  of  Noah  being  seventy,  each  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  nation,  each  nation  having  its  own 
language  derived  from  the  confusion  of  Bal>el,  and 
each  also  its  guardian  angel  set  over  it  by  the  Creator, 
excepting  the  nation  of  Israel,  of  which  Jehovah  him- 
self was  the  tutelary  deity.  The  only  real  difficulty 
of  this  passage  lies  in  its  seeming  to  assert  that  the 
nascent  population  w^as  distributed  into  groups  with 


the  express  design  of  effecting  a  mtfRmca/ correspond- 
ence with  the  Israelitish  family  eight  hundred  years 
after.     The  names  assigned  to  the  third  degree,  that 
is,  the  sons  (rather  tribes  or  nations)  of  Noah's  three 
sons,  are,  Japhet  fourteen.  Ham  thirty-one,  Sbem 
twenty-five,  making  teeeaty;  and  the  whole  family  of 
Jacob,  when  it  came  to  be  domiciliated  in  £gypt,  was 
seventy  (Gen.  xlvi,  26 ;  Exod.  i,  6 ;  Deut  x,  22).    Some 
have  also  fancied  a  parallel  in  the  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv,  1,  9 ;  Num.  xi,  16,  24,  25 ;  see  also  Kitto, 
Pictorial  Paiestine,  Civil  Histor}-,  Index,  "Elders"). 
These  puerilities  might  have  been  prevented  had  men 
considered  that  ^BDp  does  not  signify  merely  an  arith- 
metical amount,  but  is  used  to  denote  an  exact  narra- 
tion (Judg.  vii,  15).     The  passage  is  in  the  highly  po- 
etical style  of  the  magnificent  ode  in  which  it  occurs, 
and,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  simply  declares  that  the 
Almighty  Sovereign,  in  whose  hands  of  necessity  lies 
the  disposal  of  human  birth-places,  had  so  arranged 
these,  in  mapping  out  the  world,  as  best  to  subserve 
the  future  occupancy  of  Canaan  by  his  chosen  people. 
But  the  main  passage  of  Scripture  usually  relied 
upon  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  sudden  and  violent  dbmp- 
tion  of  primeval  society  into  the  germs  of  the  early 
nations,  as  well  as  to  explain  its  circumstances  and 
cause,  is  the  account  of  Uie  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  (Gen.  xi,  1-9),  in  which  the  dispersion  of  those 
engaged  in  that  enterprise  has  been  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  disseverance  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Pe- 
leg.    There  are,  however,  some  objections  to  this  view 
of  the  narrative.     In  the  first  place,  these  two  events 
are  not  thus  connected  in  the  account  itself.    The  spo- 
radic varieties  of  language,  which  is  the  grand  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  tribes  that  have  founded  the 
ancient  monarchies  and  cities,  had  not  yet  appeared ; 
nor  could  they  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner  if  the 
original  community  had  already  begun  to  separate  into 
the  more  modern  states.     The  only  supposition  that 
would  make  the  two  occurrences  compatible,  if  con- 
nected, b  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Noachites,  while 
in  process  of  migration  westward  (D^)9^  D^DSSl),  with 
a  view  to  settling  in  different  localities,  were  arrested 
by  the  inviting  character  of  the  plain  of  Shinar,  until 

their  purpose  of  diffusion  ()^4&,  the  same  word  in  ver. 
4  and  8)  was  renewed  by  the  divine  interference.    In 
the  second  place,  it  is  not  certain  that  either  of  the 
incidents  thus  associated  is  of  so  cosmopolitan  a  char- 
acter as  this  theory  assumes.     By  simply  rendering 
l^'nK,  land  or  region,  instead  of  "  earth,"  the  whole  af- 
fair b  reduced  to  a  petty  dbpute  or  mbunderstanding 
among  the  workmen  engaged  upon  a  public  edifice, 
and  a  consequent  dissolution  of  tJiat  particular  cluster 
of  inhabitants.     Certain  it  is  that  all  the  dialects  of 
this  polyglot  globe  cannot  be  referred  to  a  single  inci- 
dent or  occasion  like  thb.     Such,  at  least,  are  in  sub- 
stance the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  against 
interpreting  the  sacred  narrative  here  as  havinfr  & 
general  application  to  the  whole  race,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  plansibQi^ 
(see  Bryant,  Ancient  Mytftology^  8d  ed.  iv,  23-44,  92 
sq.).     On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  eveiything  in  the  con- 
text seems  to  require,  we  conceive  the  descendants  of 
Noah  to  have  been  at  this  time  (say  about  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  i.  e.  one  hundred  years  after  the  Flood)  quite 
limited  in  numbers  and  extent  (as  the  longevity  of  the 
patrisrchs  and  their  pastoral  habits  both  indicate),  we 
shall  find  no  particular  difficulty  in  taking  the  entire 
statement  in  its  broadest  and  most  literal  sense,  as  the 
opening  wedge  of  that  universal  split,  which  has  since 
widened  more  and  more,  in  language  and  abode,  among 
the  sons  of  men.     This  narrative,  then,  of  the  Disper- 
sion begins  with  the  remarkable  statement :  "  Kow 
the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and   of  one 
speech.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from 
[or  "  in"]  the  East,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land 
of  Shinar ;  and  they  dwelt  there"  (Gen.  xi,  i,  2).     The 
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"  kngfoage*'  (lip)  and  "  speech**  (words) 
are  too  precise  to  be  understood  (as  Vitringa,  Obs.  So- 
eraj  eh.  iz,  p.  109)  as  indicating  merely  an  agreement 
in  porpose.  The  joameying  together  shows  that  the 
time  spoken  of  was  before  the  Noachians  had  ceased 
to  be  a  single  nation,  and  perhaps  when  they  formed 
but  a  great  tribe,  and  were  journeying  (!PD3,  to  pull  up 
stakes,  as  a  tent  or  encampment)  ftter  the  manner  of 
the  Arabs  acroes  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigru  and 
£iiphratea.  It  cannot  be  dovbted  that  Shinar  was  Bab- 
ylonia. The  name,  indeed,  is  perhaps  traceable  in  Mes- 
opotamia in  the  modem  Sinjkr,  andit  is  noticeable  that 
the  ancient  Egyptian  transcription  of  Shinar  (^7319)  is 
SARKAB.T  (this  k  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  A,  as 
though  the  2?  had  been  pronounced  like  the  Arabic 
Gam).  Bot  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  call- 
ed any  country  except  Babylonia  **the  land  of  Shi- 
nar." The  direction  of  the  journey,  if  it  be  indicated 
as  "from  the  East,"  probably  would  only  mark  the 
preTioaa  halting-place  of  the  Noachians,  not  the  place 
at  which  they  first  began  to  repeople  the  earth.  The 
narrative  then  relates  the  attempt  to  build  a  city  and 
a  tower  in  order  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  mankind, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  builders  by  the  confusion 
oi  their  language  and  their  being  scattoed  abroad 
from  the  unfinished  city  Babel,  or  Confusion.  Leav- 
ing the  snbject  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  for  later 
diecttssion,  we  must  observe  the  general  agreement  of 
profiuie  historians  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Babylon,  and 
the  reminiscence  of  the  Tower  in  the  towers  of  the 
Babylonian  temples.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
those  of  Mexico  should  be  compared  with  these  towers; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme antiquity,  the  comparison  is  very  important. 
The  exact  character  of  the  scattering  is  difficult  to  in- 
fer. The  cause,  according  to  the  ordinary  explana^ 
tion  of  the  narrative,  was  the  Confusion  of  Tongues, 
but  some  have  supposed  the  latter  to  have  been  the 
eonaequcnce  of  the  Dtspersion.  From  ver.  4  compared 
with  ver.  9,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  but  a  re- 
sumption of  the  original  plan  of  immigration,  now 
that  tiieir  holding  together  had  become  impossible,  for 
the  want  of  a  common  medium  of  vocal  communica- 
tion. Whatever  difficulties  we  may  discover  in  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  of  Gefiesi?,  **  it  is  no  longer 
probable  only,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
whole  race  of  man  proceeded  Irom  Iran  [the  proper 
and  native  name  of  Persia  and  some  connected  re- 
gions] as  firom  a  centre,  whence  they  migrated  first  in 
tinegreai  cohmet ;  and  that  those  three  branches  grow 
from  a  common  stock,  which  had  been  miraculously 
preserved  in  a  general  convulsion  and  inundation  o^ 
this  globe"  (Sir  William  Jones,  On  tke  Origin  and  Fam- 
iUa  vflHa&onUy  Works,  ed.  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  8vo, 
^  ]  96).  Thero  is,  perhaps,  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
baUdlngof  the  Tower  and  the  Dispersion  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  any  heathen  nation.  The  Greek  story  CKf  the 
fdants  who  piled  mountains  one  upon  another  to  reach 
Olympus  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  trace.  Unlike 
the  case  of  tiie  Flood,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
the  Dispersion  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  and  shared  in  it.  This 
would  indicate  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
great  outward  manifestation  of  God's  anger,  and  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  such  difficulties  as 
would  arise  from  the  sudden  division  of  mankind  into 
tribes  speaking  different  languages  or  dialects.  See 
Babel  (Toweb  op). 

II.  Prdmimarff  Condderaiion»  in  examining  ike  Lut 
fjfGen,  X, — 1.  The  enumeration  comprises  only  nations 
ernsting  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  probably  of  them 
only  the  most  oonspicnons,  as  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  history  of  tiie  Israelites.  Many  nations  have 
been  formed  in  subsequent  times,  and,  indeed,  are  still 
ftnming,  1^  separation  and  by  combination ;  these  can 
be  oonildered  only  as  included  on  the  ground  of  long 
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subsequent  derivation.  Such  are  the  populations  of 
Eastern  Asia,  Medial  and  Sooth  Africa,  America,  and 
Australasia. 

2.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  we  are 
here  presented  with  a  complete  TaihU  of  NaAont,  even 
as  existhig  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Of  each  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  it  gives  the  sons ;  but  of  their  sons  (Noah^s 
great-grandsons)  it  is  manifest  that  all  are  not  men- 
tioned, and  we  have  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining 
how  many  an  omitted.  Thus,  of  the  sons  of  Japheth, 
the  line  is  pursued  only  of  Gomer  and  Javan ;  Magog, 
Madai,  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tins  are  dropped  without 
any  mention  of  their  issue ;  yet  we  have  evidence  that 
nations  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind 
have  descended  from  them.  Ham  had  four  sons :  of 
three  of  them  the  sons,  or  rather  clannish  or  national 
descendants,  are  specified ;  but  to  Phot^  the  fourth,  no 
posterity  is  assigned.  Shem  had  five  sons,  but  the  de. 
scendants  of  only  two  of  them  are  recorded.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  those  whose  sequence  is  thus  cut 
off  died  without  children ;  for,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  nations  of  great  historical  interest  may  be  traced 
up  to  them. 

8.  Mere  similarity,  or  even  identity  of  name,  is 
not  a  sure  guide.  So  remarkable  a  name  as  Hazar- 
maveth  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  when  we  find  it  in 
Hadremaot.  Such  a  name  would  not  be  repeated,  and 
the  Hadramaut  which  we  discover  in  Arabia  cannot  be 
doubted  to  indicate  the  settiement  of  Joktan's  Ron  Ha* 
zarmaveth ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  When 
the  similarity  of  Dodanim  to  Dodona  is  considered  to 
be  a  sufficient  proof  of  identity,  all  criticism  is  set  at 
defiance.  For  the  investigation  before  us  we  have  an 
aid,  invaluable  both  for  its  ample  comprehension  and 
its  divine  authority,  in  the  account  of  the  traffic  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii). 

4.  The  list  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  kind  of  geographical 
table :  many  names  in  its  descents  are  found  in  later 
places  of  Scripture  as  geographical  terms  designating 
nations,  or  at  least  important  tribes.     Therefore — 

(1.)  We  most  not  look  for  a  name  in  that  of  a  town. 
There  is  an  exception,  probably  not  the  only  one,  in 
the  case  of  Sidon,  the  city  of  the  Sidonians,  who  were 
doubtless  a  Canaanitish  tribe,  but  to  trace  names  in 
general  in  those  of  towns  is  very  hazardous. 

(2.)  The  tracing  of  a  nation  or  tribe  to  a  name  in 
the  list  is  of  little  value,  unless  neighboring  or  kindred 
nations,  or  nations  otherwise  markedly  connected  with 
it,  can  also  be  traced  to  the  same  part  of  the  list. 

5.  Preference  must  always  be  given  to  the  oldest 
documents  in  seeking  for  identifications.  Next  to  the 
0.  T.,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  monu- 
ments must  be  cited.  In  each  set  of  documents,  the 
notices  nearest  in  point  of  time  are  always  likely  to  be 
the  best  commentators;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  migrations  and  deportations  are  less  likely  to  af- 
fect evidence  the  earlier  it  is. 

6.  Although  the  list  is  geographical,  its  form  is 
genealogical;  and  it  does  sometimes,  and  may  fre- 
quently, state  or  convey  the  name  of  the  founder  of  a 
nation  or  tribe — thus,  all  those  terminating  in  the 
plural  tm,  and  those  specified  by  the  Gentilitian  ad- 
jective, the  Jebusite,  the  Hivite,  etc.    Yet 

(1.)  We  must  not  attempt  to  identif}'-  a  founder's 
name  in  the  traditions  of  nations,  except  when  it  is 
distinctiy  mentioned  there  as  such. 

(2.)  As  before,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  unless  the 
identification  is  supported  by  the  geographical  position 
of  the  founder's  nation,  or  its  ethnological  character, 
or  else  by  some  marked  characteristics  connecting  it 
with  other  names  identified  in  the  same  part  of  the 
list. 

III.  The  ImrMcUaie  Sent  of  Noah. — Sh^m  is  always 
mentioned  fint  of  the  three  sons  of  Koafa  when  their 
names  occur  together,  the  order  being  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth.  In  Gen.  x,  21  he  is  called  **the  elder 
brother  of  Japheth,"  which  the  A.V.  incorrectiy  trans- 
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htea  "the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder/*  where  a 
eomma  after  **  Japheth"  gives  the  correct  sense.  In 
the  list  of  that  chapter,  notwithstanding  the  occur- 
rence of  the  usual  oider  in  ver.  1,  the  eons  of  Japheth 
are  first  mentioned,  then  those  of  Ham,  and  lastly 
those  of  Shem,  the  order  being  inverted.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Shem  was  put  at  the  dose  of  the  list 
in  order  that  the  insertion  of  the  other  descendants 
of  Noah  might  not  form  a  digression  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Shemites  and  their  Hebrew  branch.  The  Ja- 
phethites  may  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  list 
as  the  most  widely  spread,  and  so  the  most  distant; 
and,  for  a  lilce  reason,  the  Hamites  may  liave  pre- 
ceded the  Shemites,  the  order  being  that  of  the  extent 
of  colonization.  Or,  again,  the  order  may  be  geo- 
graphical, from  west  to  east,  in  accordance  with  the 
western,  central,  and  eastern  positions  of  the  three 
great  stocks.  We  shall  see  that  the  details  favor  the 
last  view. 

Shem  (DID)  signifies  **name,  good  name,  fame;*'  Ham 
(DH),  "  hot^  warm ;"  Japheth  (nfi^^),  "  spread,"  from 
nnB.  The  names  are  probably  prophetical  of  the  fu- 
ture renown  of  the  Shemites,  of  the  hot  land  of  the 
Hamites,  and  the  spread  of  the  Japhethites.  The 
prophecy  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix,  25, 26, 27)  indicates  the  ap- 
propriateness of  Japheth's  name  to  his  future ;  and  a 
prophetical  sense  of  the  names  of  liis  brethren  may 
therefore  be  conjectured.  But  there  is  no  distinct  al- 
lusion to  any  such  sense  in  their  cases.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  appropriateness  of  Shem's  name  as 
illustrious  could  be  traced  in  the  prediction  that  his 
should  be  the  believing  stoclc,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  any  moral  significance  in  the  name 
of  Ham. 

1.  Shem, — There  is  no  trace  of  any  single  nation  or 
country  named  after  Shem,  probably  because  the 
Shemites,  by  an  instinct  afterwards  remarkable  In 
their  descendants,  early  separated  into  distinct  tribes, 
though  not  migrating  very  far.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Israelites ;  and  with  the  Arabs  the  same  pro- 
cess is  still  in  constant  operation.     See  Sukm. 

2.  Ham, — The  name  of  Ham  has  been  connected 
with  an  appellation  of  Egypt  in  Hebrew,  only  occur- 
ring in  three  passages  in  the  poetical  books — **the 
land  of  Ham"  (Paa.  Ixxviii,  51;  cv,  23;  cvi,22),  and 
with  the  most  usual  EifyptiAn  name  of  the  country, 
Kem,  *'  the  black  (hind)."  The  former  term  we  can- 
not doubt  contained  the  patriarch's  name.  Is  the  lat- 
ter identical  with  it?  The  significations  of  Ham  and 
Kbm  are  sufficiently  near.     Ham  may  reasonably  l>e 

derived  ftem  D^H,  "he  or  it  was  warm,"  and  com- 
pared with  fi^n,  **  he  or  it  was  black,"  and  the  Arabic 
chanif  of  the  same  signification  as  the  last,  and  chama^ 
*» black  fetid  mud"  {Kdmus),  or  "black  mud"  {Sihah 
MS.).  Kem  cannot  be  taken  for  an  Egyptian  tran- 
scription of  Ham,  but  it  may  be  a  word  of  cognate 
origin  (comp.  kab,  "a  circle,"  bin,  b'^n,  "he  or  it 
turned,  turned  round ;"  kabb,  "  a  furnace,"  n'nn,  "  it 
burned;"  kha,  '*  to  bend,"  n^n,  "he  or  it'lJowed 
down,  inclined").  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  patriarch.  Are 
they  of  separate  origin?  We  must  either  suppose 
this,  or  that  "  the  land  of  Ham"  became  changed  to 
"Ham-land,"  or  "black  land."  The  genius  of  the 
Egyptian  Lmgnage  would  account  for  such  a  change, 
which  seems  not  improbable.  That  Ham  should  liave 
given  his  name  to  a  country  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that,  except  the  Canaanites,  the  Ham- 
ites penetrated  into  Africa,  and  at  first  established 
themselves  in  Egypt.     See  Ham. 

8.  Japheth, — It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  name  of 
Japheth  in  the  Greek  Japetus  the  Titan,  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  6e,  and  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  human 
raoe ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  those 


of  the  HeUenie  stock,  are  classed  among  the  Japheth- 
ites  in  the  list  of  Genesis.     See  Japheth. 

IV.  The  DeeeendaiUe  of  JcqAeOL-^The  foUowing  ia 
the  table  of  the  Ji^hethites : 

Japheth. 


1.  Gomer. 


S.  Hagoe. 
8.  Madai. 
4.  Javan. 


a.  Aihkenaa. 

b,  Riphath. 

c  Togarmah. 


a,  EUshah. 
6.  Tarabiih. 
r.  Kittim. 
d.  Dodanim. 


&  Tubal. 
0.  Mesbech. 
7.  Tltma. 

1.  Gomer. — ^This  name  occurs  in  but  one  later  plaoa 
in  connection  with  ge(^raphy,  as  that  of  a  nation  or 
tribe  allied  with  Magog,  and  it  is  there  mentioned  im* 
mediately  before  ''"ofliarmah,  distinguislied  as  northern 
(Estek.  xxxviii,  6).  It  has  therefbre  been  supposed  to 
point  to  a  remote  northern  nation,  Scythic,  or  perhaps 
European.  Two  great  gentile  names  have  been  com- 
pared, the  Cimmerians  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  who 
invaded  the  west  of  Asia  Minor  early  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  the  Cimbri  and  Cjnmry,  whose  ethnic 
and  nominal  identity  cannot  be  doubted.  Considering 
the  migratoiy  character  of  the  Cimmerians  and  Cim- 
bri, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had  the  same 
origin.  In  the*cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hys* 
taspes,  Gimiri  occurs  as  the  SfaMsmitic  equivalent  of 
the  Arian  name  Stika  (Zarac)*  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in 
Rawlinson's  Herodoiusj  lii,  150,  note  1.)    See  Gomer. 

a.  Ashkenaz. — In  a  single  Later  mention  Ashkenax 
occurs,  in  a  confederacy  against  Babylon,  with  Ararat, 
Minni,  and  Middai  (Jer.  11,  27,  28).  It  was  therefore 
a  nation  in  the  direction  of  Armenia. 

b.  Riphath,  written  in  1  Chron.  i,  6,  Diphath,  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  It  has  l)een  com- 
pared with  the  RiphflBan  Mountains  of  Greek  geogra- 
phy ;  but  the  statement  of  Josephus,  commenting  on 
this  list,  that  the  Paphlagonians  were  anciently  called 
Riphathsans,  is  worthy  of  notice  (AntA^  6, 1). 

c.  Togarroah  is  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  among  the 
traders  with  Tyre,  after  Tarshish,  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech,  all  Japhethites,  and  before  Dedan,  here  prob- 
ably the  country  of  which  the  inhabitants,  called  Do- 
danim, are  classed  among  the  sons  of  the  Japhethite 
Javan  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12-15);  and,  in  a  later  place, 
"the  house  of  Togarmah,  of  the  north  quarters,"  fol- 
lows Gomer  in  the  list  of  the  army  of  Gog^  prince  of 
Magog  (xxxviii,  6).  These  particulars  point  to  a 
northern  people  not  remote  trom  Greece.  Togarmah 
traded  with  Tyre  "with  horses  and  horsemen,  and 
mules"  (xxvii,  14),  whence  we  may  suppose  these  traf- 
fickers came  by  land.  All  the  indications  agree  -very 
well  with  the  opinion  that  Togarmah  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians. 

2.  Magog  is  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  only, 
first  among  the  countries  ruled  by  Gog,  and  especially 
associated  with  Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal  (Ezek. 
xxxviii,  2,  8),  and  apparentlv  spoken  of  as  dwelling 
"in  the  Ules"  (xxxix,  6).  The  term  "isles"  certain- 
ly must  not  be  taken  necessarily  to  indicate  islands, 
but  it  is  apparently  limited  to  maritime,  transmarine, 
and  very  remote  regions.  It  has  generally  been  held 
that  Magog,  used  for  a  nation,  is  applied  to  the  Scyth- 
ians of  the  Greeks,  though  perhaps  in  a  restricted 
sense.  Certainly,  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the  Scyth- 
ians who  invaded  Western  Asia  were  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  the  country  to  which  the  confederacy 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  may  reasonably  be  assigned ; 
and  the  agreement  of  Josephus  (^Ant.  i,  6, 1)  and  Je- 
rome {Queat.  in  Gen,  x,  2)  in  the  identification  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.    See  Maooo. 

8.  McuUiiy  alwa3rs  later  applied  to  the  country  Me- 
dia, very  appropriately  follows  Magog,  if  the  latter, 
when  used  geographically,  indicates  the  Scythian 
neighbors  of  the  Medes.    Madai,  like  other  namea  a£ 
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tanmds  employed  ibr  a  covntiy  imtber  than  a  people, 
may  originally  have  been  a  man's  name  (comp.  JfaTti- 
roaM,  infra).    See  Madai. 

4.  Javan,  —  Except  where  applied  to  an  Arabian 
place  or  tribe  (Ezek.  zxvii,  19 ;  and  perhaps  Joel  iii, 
6),  this  is,  in  all  later  places,  the  name  of  the  Greeks, 
or  St  least  of  the  Hellenic  Greeks.  The  Persians,  like 
the  Hebrews,  called  all  the  Greeks  ionians.     See  Ja- 

VAW. 

0.  yjishah,  at  the  head  of  the  descendants  of  Javan, 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  Hellenic  geography.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Exekiel  as  trading  with  Tyre,  **  Blae  and 
purple,  ftom  the  isles  of  Ellshah,  was  that  which  oov- 
er«d  thee**  (xxvii,  7).  The  name  has  been  compared 
with  Elis,  Hellaa,  and  the  ifiolians.  Etymologically 
the  first  and  third  are  equally  probable,  but  other  cir- 
cnnutanoes  seem  almost  decisiTe  in  Uyot  of  the  latter. 
TIm  coast  of  the  .£olian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor 
prodoced  porple,  and  the  name  of  so  important  a  di%i- 
fion  of  tlie  Hellenic  nation  woald  suit  better  than  that 
of  a  city  which  never  was  rich  and  powerful  enough 
to  be  classed  with  Sidon,  Tyre,  or  Carthage. 

b.  Tarsiiish  is  in  later  Biblical  history  the  name  of 
a  great  mart,  or,  as  some  hold,  of  two.  The  famous 
Tirshish,  supposing  there  were  two,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  the  period  of  the 
luagi ;  second  only,  if  second,  to  Tyre.  It  was  acoes- 
lihle  from  the  coast  of  Palestine,  bvt  its  trade  was  car- 
ried oo  in  large  ships,  **  ships  of  Tarshish,"  which  im- 
plies  a  distant  voyage  from  Palestine.  It  brooght  to 
1>re  "silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead"  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12). 
Tliese  prodacts  seem  to  point  incontestably  to  a  Span- 
ish emporiom,  and  the  majority  of  modem  commenta- 
tors agree  in  fixing  on  the  celelmted  Tartessus,  said 
to  hare  been  founded  by  the  Phcenidans,  and  with 
which  the  Phoenicians  traded.  In  some  places  Tar- 
ifatsh  seems  to  be  evidently  a  country. 

c.  Kittim.— This  Gentile  noun,  usually  written  Chit- 
tim  in  the  A.  V.,  is  generally  connected  with  Citium 
of  Cyprus.  Other  indications  of  Scripture  seem  not 
onfavonble  to  this  identification,  which  would  make 
the  Klttim  or  Chittim  a  seafaring  population  of  Cy- 


d.  Dodanim,  closely  connected  in  tlie  table  by  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  form  with  Kittim — "EUlsliah 
sod  Tszshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim"  (Gen.  x,  4>- was 
a  matitiaie  or  insular  people.  Ezekiel  8a3rs  of  Tyre, 
"The  men  of  Dedan  [were]  thy  merchants;  many 
isles  [were]  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand  :  they 
bmoght  thee  [for]  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony" 
(xxvii,  15).  The  reading  in  the  list  as  given  in  1 
Chion.  (i,  7)  is  Rodanim,  a  form  which  is  probably  the 
true  one,  as  supported  by  the  Sept.  and  Samaritan 
venions.  The  Sept.  identifies  this  people  with  the 
Bho^ans  in  all  instances,  including  that  in  Ezekiel. 
In  the  prophet's  time  Rhodes  was  a  great  seat  of  Phos- 
nidaa  commerce,  and  at  the  site  of  Camirus,  one  of  its 
three  important  cities  before  the  city  Rhodes  was 
founded,  many  objects  of  Phoenician  st^'le  have  been 
diacovered.  It  may  be  added  that  ivory  is  one  of  the 
mstfrisle  of  its  antiquities.  The  identification,  con- 
nderingthe  probable  place  of  the  Kittim,  is  very  likely. 

6.  7V(6a/,  and,  6.  Me$heck,  are  in  later  places  men- 
tioned together  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13 ;  xxxviii,  2, 3 ;  xxxix, 
IX  and  were  evidently  northern  nations  (xxxix,  2). 
Tbe^  have  been  traced  in  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni 
mentioned  together  by  Herodotus  (iii,  94 ;  vii,  78),  and 
u  Mttskai  and  TupUd,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
Ottwlmson's  fftrodottu,  i,  630),  which  inhabited  the 
onthem  coast  of  Aiia  Minor  towards  the  Caucasus. 

7.  Ttratj  last  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  has 
Bot  been  satisfoctorily  identified.  The  best  compari- 
ton  is  perhaps  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrsenians,  as 
t^  ^  the  chief  territories  of  Japhethite  civilization 
^Vl  leem  to  have  been  indicated — Armenia,  Asia 
IfoMr,  Thrace,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  European  Greece, 
Itily,  and  Spain. 


v.  2>SfMfMfante  of  17dm,  or  Hamites : 

Ham.  1.  Cosh.  a.  Seba. 

6.  UavUah. 
e.  BRbtah. 

ef.  Raamati.  a.  Bheba. 

b.  Dedaa 
e,  Sabtechah. 
/.  Nimrod. 
t.  Mlaraim.      a.  Ludim. 
h.  Anamlm. 
e,  liehabinu 

d.  Maphtabim. 

e.  Pathrusim. 

/.  Ca«luhim.         a.  Fhillstim. 

g,  Capbtorim. 
&  Phut 
4.  Canaan.        a,  Sidon. 

b.  Hetb. 

c.  Jebiiilte. 

d.  Amorlte. 
€,  Giivaalte. 
/.  HIrito. 

a.  Arkite. 
h.  Sinito. 
i.  Arvadlte. 
j.  Zemarite. 
k,  llamathito. 

1.  Cvsh  is  immediately  recognised  in  EisH,  the 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt 
With  this  identification  all  geographical  mentions  in 
Scripture,  except  that  in  the  account  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii,  18),  agree.  The  latter  may  refer  to  a  primaeval 
Cnsh,  but  an  Asiatic  settlement  is  positively  indicated 
in  the  history  of  Nimrod,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Cushites  extended  from  African  Ethio- 
pia to  Babylon,  through  Arabia.     See  Cdsh. 

a.  Seba  is  connected  by  Isaiah  with  Egypt  and  Cnsh 
(xliii,  8;  xlv,  14),  and  the  statement  of  Josephus  that 
the  island  and  ci^  of  Merod  bore  this  name  is  there- 
fore to  be  noticed.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  geograph- 
ical lists,  Sahaba  and  Sahara  occur  among  names 
of  tribes  or  places  belonging  to  Ethiopia  (Bnigsch, 
Geogr.  Imekr.  ii,  p.  9,  pi.  xii,  k.  1.). 

b.  Havilah.^The  identification  of  Havilah  is  difil- 
cult,  as  the  name  recurs  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan;  and  in  Biblical  geography,  except  only  in  the 
description  of  Eden,  it  is  found  in  Arabia  alone.  If 
the  two  stocks  intermixed,  and  thus  bore  a  common 
name,  a  single  localization  would  be  sufficient. 

c.  Sabtah  can  only  be  doubtfully  traced  in  Arabian 
geography. 

d.  Raamah,  in  the  Sept  'PiyfiOy  is  well  traced  in 
the  'Piyfia  of  Ptol.  (vi,  7),  and  P^y/ia  of  Steph.  Byz. 
(s.  v.),  a  city  of  Arabia  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

a.  ShelM,  and,  b.  Dedan,  bear  the  same  names  as  two 
descendants  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  3),  from  which  it 
has  reasonably  been  supposed  that  we  have  here  an 
indication  of  a  mixture  of  Cushite  and  Abrahamite 
Arabs,  like  that  of  Cushite  and  Joktanite  Arabs  in- 
ferred in  the  case  of  the  two  Havilahs.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  name  of  Dedan  has  been  conjectu- 
rally  traced  in  the  modem  name  of  the  island  of  DiU 
dan,  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  and  that  of  Sheba  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  Sebj^  in  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Aw  id. 

e.  Sabtecbah  is  not  identified. 

f,  Kimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  re^ 
motor  descendant  of  Cush  than  son,  and  this  the  usage 
of  Hebrew  genealogies  may  be  held  to  sanction.  He 
is  the  first  and  only  known  instance  in  the  list  of  the 
leader  of  a  dynasty  rather  than  the  parent  of  a  nation 
or  tribe.  His  name  is  followed  by  a  parenthetical 
passage  relating  to  his  power  and  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that 
this  narrative  is  introduced  to  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Noachian  monarchy.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  notices  of  inventions  in  the  account  of 
Cain's  descendants  (Gen.  iv,  20-22).  The  name  of 
Nimrod  is  probably  Shemitic,  fh>m  '^?^,  *'he  was  re- 
bellious." It  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian,  in  the  fonn 
Namuret,  in  the  family  of  the  22d  dynasty,  which 
was  certainly,  at  least  in  part,  of  foreign  origin.     The 
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like  names  Shebhenk,  Usarren,  Tekebut,  appear 
to  be  Shemitic. 

2.  Mizraim^  literallj  "the  two  Mazon,"  is  the  com- 
mon name  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible ;  the  singular,  Mazor, 
being  rarely  ased.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  purely 
geographical  name,  fh)m  its  having  a  dual  form,  but 
it  has  been  discovered  in  ancient  Egyptian  as  the 
name  of  a  Uittite  or  kindred  chief,  B.C.  cir.  1300,  con- 
temporary with  Rameses  II,  written  in  hieroglyphics 
Matbima,  where  the  ma  is  known  to  express  the 
Hebrew  dual,  as  in  Mauanma  for  Mahanaim.  That 
it  Lhould  be  used  at  so  early  a  time  as  a  proper  name 
of  a  man  suggests  that  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  so 
called  may  be  due  to  a  Noachian*B  name  having  had  a 
dual  form,  not  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  two 
regions.'  If,  however,  we  suppose  that  in  Gen.  z  Miz- 
laim  indicates  the  countn'',  then  we  might  infer  that 
Ham*s  son  was  probably  called  Mazor.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Mazor  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Ham :  as 
we  have  seen,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  is  evidently 
**hot"  or  "black,"  perhaps  both,  and  a  cognate  woi^ 
is  used  in  Arabic  for  "  black  mud  ;'*  among  the  mean- 
ings of  misr,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  Mazor,  ttie  Kd- 
mui  gives  "red  earth  or  mud."  Thus  Ham  and  Ma- 
zor or  Mizraim  would  especially  apply  to  darkness  of 
skin  or  earth ;  and,  since  both  were  used  geographi- 
cally to  designate  the  "black  land,"  as  cultivated 
Egjrpt  alwa3's  was  fh>m  the  blackness  of  its  alluyial 
soil,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  idea  ot  earth  came  to 
be  included  in  one  of  the  significations  of  each.  If 
Mizraim  were  purely  geographical  in  the  list,  then  we 
might  perhaps  suppose  that  it  was  derived  from  Mazor 
as  a  Shemitic  equivalent  of  Ham.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  all  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  are  men- 
tinned  as  tribes  in  the  plurals  of  gentile  nouns.  See 
Mizraim. 

a.  Ludim,  perhaps  mentioned  in  passages  of  the 
prophets  as  Lud  or  Ludim  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  10;  xxxviii,  5;  xxx,  4,  5),  where,  how- 
ever, the  Shemitic  Lud  may  be  intended.  There  would 
be  no  doubt  that  in  at  least  one  of  these  passages 
(Ezek.  xxx,  4,5  ),  where  Egypt,  and,  as  far  as  they  are 
identified,  African  nations  or  countries  are  spoken  of, 
the  Ludim  are  those  of  the  Mizraite  stock,  were  it  not 
possible  that  under  the  term  Ludim  or  Lydian  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  of  the  Pharaohs  may 
be  indicated. 

b.  Anamim,  a  nation  as  yet  not  identified. 

c.  Lehabim,  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  Lubim  or 
Libyans  mentioned  in  later  places  of  Scripture  as  al- 
lies or  mercenaries  contributing  to  the  armies  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  supporting  or  dependent  on  Egypt  as  a 
race  in  very  close  relations.  They  correspond  to  the 
Rebu  or  Lebu  of  the  Eg^-ptian  inscriptions,  western 
neighbors  of  Egj'pt,  conquered  by  the  kings  of  the 
19th  and  20th  dynasties. 

d.  Naphtuhim  strikingly  resembles  the  Coptic  name 
of  the  westernmost  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  territory 
of  the  city  Marea,  probably  the  older  Mareotic  nome 
Nipkaiai  or  Niphaiadj  a  plural  form  commencing  with 
the  definite  article  m. 

e.  Pathrusim,  a  tribe  of  which  the  territory,  "the 
country  of  Patbros,"  is  mentioned  in  later  places.  The 
latter  has  been  compared  with  the  Egyptian  Path^Tite 
or  Phaturite  Nome ;  in  Coptic  pcpiUmres,  papUhoures ; 
in  ancient  Egyptian  pa-hat-hbb  ;  the  chief  objection 
to  which  identification  is,  that  the  geographical  impor- 
tance of  the  name  seems  scarcely  sufficient. 

/.  Casluhim,  not  as  yet  identified. 

g,  Caphtorim,  and  the  land  of  Caphtor,  have  given 
lise  to  much  discussion.  Poole  has  proposed  as  the 
equivalent  of  Caphtor  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of 
Coptos,  Rrbtu,  Kebta,  Kebheb,  probably  pronounced 
Knbt,  Kabt,  Kebthor,  the  Coptic  Kefl,  Keptd,  Kepto, 
Kebt&^  Gr.  KoTrroc,  Arab.  Kufi,  and  ventured  to  com- 
pare AAyviTTOQ  with  ^iD^a  *^K.     See  Cafhtor.     It 


must  be  remembered  that  the  city  Coptos,  or  its  nome, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation  of  Egyptians, 
who  were  known  as  Copts  by  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  But  good  reasons  have  been  urged  in 
favor  of  Cyprus,  especially  the  circumstance  of  the 
Philistine  migration. 

a.  Philistim. — ^The  Philistines  are  here  said  to  have 
come  forth  from  "the  Casluhim;  elsewhere  they  are 
called  Caphtorim,  and  said  to  have  come  out  of  Caph- 
tor. It  is  not  allowable  to  read  that  the  Philistim  and 
Caphtorim  came  from  the  Casluhim.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  transposition  in  the  text.  The  origin  of  the  Phil- 
istines  from  a  Mizraite  stock  is  a  very  important  fiact 
for  the  explanation  of  the  list. 

8.  Phut.— In  later  places,  Put  or  Phut  occurs  as  the 
name  of  an  African  country  or  nation,  closely  connect- 
ed with  Egypt,  like  the  Lubim.  It  may  be  compared 
with  those  geographical  names  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions  in  which  the  element  pet,  "the  bow," 
occurs.  Nubia  was  called  the  "  bow-land,"  tu-pkt, 
where  it  is  usual  to  read  tu-kens,  but  the  bow  has  not 
the  sound  kbms  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
part  of  Nubia  was  called  Kens,  and  that  the  bow  was 
written  as  a  determinative  symbol  to  show  that  Kens 
was  included  in  "  the  bow-land;"  but  the  question  is 
full  of  difficulties.    See  Phut. 

4.  Canaan,  in  Gen.  ix  (18, 22,  25, 26, 27),  is  distmctly 
mentioned  as  the  son  of  Ham.  It  has  been  thought 
that  his  name  means  the  "degraded,"  "the  subdued" 
man,  "the  lowlander,"  for  both  senses  are  possible. 
See  Canaan. 

a.  Sidon,  "  the  first-bom"  of  Canaan,  like  Heth,  im- 
mediately following,  is  a  proper  name,  whereas  all  the 
remaining  names  are  gentile  nouns  in  the  singular. 
Sidon  is  thought  to  signify  "the  fishing-place,"  so 
that  the  name  of  the  place  would  seem  here  to  be  put 
for  that  of  the  founder,  "the  fisherman,"  *AXfcvc  of 
Sanchoniathon  or  PhUo  of  Byblns.  But  it  most  be 
noticed  that  the  next  name,  Heth,  is  treated  in  later 
places  as  that  of  a  man.  The  position  of  the  Sidoni' 
ans,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  need 
not  here  be  described. 

5.  Heth,  ancestor  of  the  "  Children  of  Heth,"  or 
Hittites,  a  very  important  nation  of  Palestine  and 
Syria.  There  are  indications  in  Scripture  of  Hittites 
out  of  Palestine,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  waned 
with  the  Kheta  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  whose 
names  show  that  they  spoke  a  Shemitic  langaage. 
The  Eg}'ptian  monumental  representations  show  that 
their  armies  were  compof  ed  of  men  of  two  races,  the 
one  apparently  Shemite  in  type,  the  other  beardless, 
and  resembling  tho  Tatar  type.     See  Hittite. 

c.  The  Jebusite,  d.  Amorite,  e.  Girgasite  (properly 
Girgashite),  /.  Hivite,  all  inhabitants  of  Palestine ; 
but  the  Amorite,  like  the  Hittite  nation,  seems  to  have 
had  a  wider  extension,  for  tbe  territory  in  which  stood 
Ketesh,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Kheta  on  the 
Orontes,  is  called  in  Egyptian  "the  land  of  Amar^* 
(Brugsch,  Geogr,  Inachr,  ii,  p.  21,  22,  pi.  xviii,  44, 47). 

g.  The  Arkite,  compared  with  the  Phoenician  town 
of  Area. 

A.  The  Sinite,  not  satisfactorily  identified.  Perhaps 
one  of  their  settlements  may  be  traced  in  Sin  or  Pelo- 
sium. 

t.  The  Arvadite,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Aradns. 
The  derivation  iiom  ^!|*n,  with  the  sense  "  wandering,'* 
**  place  of  fugitives,"  is  In  accordance  with  the  tiadi« 
tion  referred  to  by  Strabo,  who  says  that  Aradus  -was 
built  by  Sidonian  fugitives  (xvi,  -2, 13, 14).  Arados 
was  a  Phoenician  city. 

j.  The  Zemarite,  conjecturally  traced  in  the  to^wn 
Simyra,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its 
neighborhood  to  Arka  and  Aradus. 

I*.  The  Hamathite,  well  known  to  have  been  seated 
in  Upper  Syria,  where  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes,  -vrmB 
long  a  capital  of  an  important  kingdom. 
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ElhnosnpUo  H*p  if  the  Woiid  wxerdlcg  to  Uout. 
n  BaeatdaUM  n/Shem,  n  Sbemltt*: 


4.1.na. 
ilUi. 


c )  lluanniimh. 


A.  >  Ophlr. 


1.  Elam,  vhen  nwd  gmgiaiihietll;,  held  to  com- 
(pDnd  to  Siuiana,  not  to  Penla  Proper. 

2.  AuAar,  4ft«rwanli  tho  A»vrlin  nation.      la  tba 
neifarm  Inacriptloni  AHhnr  ie  th<  chief  object  of 

wonfaip  of  tbe  klngi.     Sec  Amhub. 
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8.  Arphaxad,  probably  well  traced  in  the  province 
ArrapachitiB. 

a.  Salah  seems  to  be  only  a  genealogical  link.  In 
the  Shemitic  family  the  list  is  clearly  something  more 
than  ethnological  and  geographical ;  it  is  of  the  nature 
ol  a  pedigree,  i^  least  as  far  as  it  deals  with  the  ances- 
try of  Abraham. 

a.  Eber. — It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
cnlt  question  whether  to  tiiis  patriarch  the  name  of  the 
Hebrews  owed  its  origin.  The  argument  based  on  the 
mention  in  this  list  that  Shem  was  **  the  father  of  all 
the  children  of  Eber"  (x,  21)  seems  to  us  almost  un- 
answerable on  the  affirmative  side.     See  Eber. 

(a.)  Peleg  seems,  like  Salah,  to  be  but  a  genealogi- 
cal link. 

(6.)  Joktan  is  perhaps  only  a  similar  link :  his  de- 
scendants form  an  important  series. 

(a.)  Almodad,  supposed  to  be  traceable  in  Arabian 
names. 

(b.)  Sheleph,  traced  in  £1- Yemen. 

(c.)  Hazarmaveth,  identical  in  name  with  the  great 
region  of  Hadramaut,  in  Southern  Arabia. 

(d.)  Jerah,  not  certainly  identified,  and  (e.)  Hado- 
ram,  not  traced. 

(f.)  Uzal,  the  same  name  as  Awz^,  the  ancient 
name  of  San'^  capita]  of  £1-Yemen. 

(g.)  Diklah,  (h.)  Obal,  (i.)  Abimael,  not  traced. 

(j.)  Sheba  is  the  same  name  as  the  Arabic  Sebk,  the 
old  kingdom  of  £1- Yemen.  The  mentions  in  the  Bi- 
ble of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  point  towards  Arabia,  and 
the  Arabic  indication  thus  fixes  the  position  of  Joktan- 
ite  Sheba  in  the  south. 

(k.)  Ophir,  perhaps  traced  in  Southern  Arabia. 

(1.)  Havilah,  as  already  remarked  under  the  head 
of  the  Cushite  Havilah,  may  indicate  a  mixture  of 
Cushite  and  Joktanite  settlers  in  Arabia. 

(m.)  Jobab,  not  certainly  identified. 

4.  lAtd  has  been  compared  to  Lydus,  the  traditional 
ancestor  of  the  Lydians.  The  Shemitic  character  of 
the  Lydian  civilization  is  confirmatory  of  this  view. 
The  Egjrptian  monuments  of  the  empire  mention  a 
powerful  Asiatic  people  of  Shemitic  type,  apparency 
living  not  far  from  Mesopotamia,  called  Rutbn  or  Lu- 
DEN.  It  is  possible  that  the  Lydians  may  have  mi- 
grated into  Asia  Minor  after  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
empire,  or  that  there  may  have  been  two  Lydian  set- 
tlements. It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Lud  or  Ludim 
of  later  places  of  Scripture  were  of  this  stock,  or  the 
same  as  the  Alizraite  Ludim,  as  already  remarked. 

5.  Aram  is,  in  later  places,  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  Syria,  though  the  term  is  not  of  the  same  ex- 
tent as  our  S3rria.  We  read  of  Aram-naharaim,  ^*  Aram 
of  the  two  rivers,"  either  Mesopotamia,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  or  the  country  of  the  Orontes  and 
Leontes,  of  Padan-Aram,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same 
tract,  or  another  name  for  it;  and  also  of  Aram-Zobah, 
Aram-Beth-rehob,  Aram-Maachah,  and  Aram-Damme- 
sek,  or  S3nria  of  Damascus,  all  kingdoms  in  the  coun- 
try Aram  (q.  v.). 

a.  Uz.  Mention  is  made  of  *'the  land  of  Uz"  in 
the  book  of  Job,  where  other  indications  seem  to  point 
to  the  north  of  Arabia. 

b,  Hul,  and,  c.  Gether,  are  not  identified ;  d.  Mash 
is  but  conjecturally  traced  in  Mesene,  in  Lower  Baby- 
lonia, or  Mons  Masius,  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 

YII.  iSefftf/^.— These  are  twofold: 


ethnological  evidenee  from  Egyptian  (Eg.),  AssyrSaa 
(As.),  or  other  sources ;  the  fourth  exhibits  the  like 
philological  evidence. 


Racks. 
I.  Caacaalan. 
1.  White  (as  Greek). 
8l  Tawny  (Arab). 
8.  Brown  (Abyaslnian). 
n.  Lower  Nilotic  (Egyptian). 
IIL  Mlgritian  (Negro). 
IV.  TaUr  (GhhieM). 

In  the  table  which  follows,  the  first  column  gives 
those  names  from  €ren.  x  for  which  there  are  highly- 
probable  geographical  identifications ;  the  second  col- 
umn states  these  identifications;  the  third  contains 


LA1«GITA0aS. 

L  Shemitic  (as  Hebrew). 
II.  Iranian  (Greek). 
III.  Barbaria 

1.  Efryptlan. 

2.  Nigritlan. 
8.  Tatar. 


Nan*. 

IdentifleatloB. 

Race. 

Langnage. 

Hun 
Goaa<r 

i^sa 

Lower  Nllolic 
Caucasian 

Barbaric,  Esyp- 
Iranian      [Una 

Madid 

MMm. 

Oaucastan 

Iranian 

Jaraa 

Greeks 

Caaeaalaa,  wblta 

Iranian 

TnbAl 

TibamU 

MMhceh 

U<mhl 

Cnih 
Seba 

Ethiopia 
Menrf 

MIgrftiBDt 

Bariiarfe,NiKri- 

Ltiaat 

Nimiod 

Repna  (E.  AnUa) 
King  of  Babyloote 
and  Aatytia 

Mbnim 
Lebablin 

Ubyana 

Lower  NtloUe 
Caoeaa.,  white  (E^.) 

B^barkBjjjj 

Naphtahlm 
PhObtim 

pEf£unee 

L.  NUotle  (Eg.) 

Canaaa 

Palertine  and  Syria 

Caacaalan  (Eg.) 

Sh«nitie 

Sldoo 

Sidon 

Shemitic 

Hath 

HUUtea 

Caneorian  and  r«- 

Shnnitle 

Jebulto      1 

l«ar/(Eg.) 

Amorit* 

GlrpMito 

HIrfto 

1 

Palertlna  and  SyrU 

Shemitie 

Aiklto 

Arradlto 

Hanuilhlto . 

Ekm 

Sodaaa 

Caneaslan  (As.) 
Cancasian  (As.) 

Aashnr 

AMvrla 

SbemlUe 

Arphaxad 

Arrapachltk 

Eber 

Hebrews! 

Caneaslan,  tawny. 

Shemitie 

Sheleph 

Usal 

Sheba             I 

Sonthera  Arabia 

Caaearian,     tawny 

Shemitte 

land  brown 

Lad 

Lydlat 

Caneaslan 

Aram 

Syria 

Cavcaslan 

Shemitie 

From  this  evidence  we  may  draw  the  foUowing  in- 
ferences on  several  important  points : 

1.  Order  of  Name$. — ^The  Japhethites  seem  to  be 
placed  first,  as  the  most  distant  nations.  In  the  list 
of  the  Hamltes,  the  southern,  and,  therefore,  most  dis- 
tant Cushites,  are  arranged  from  west  to  east,  Seba 
(Merofi)  beipg  followed  by  Raamah  (in  Arabia),  and 
the  series  closing  with  Nimrod,  who  ruled  in  Babylo- 
nia and  Assyria.  North  of  Cush  is  Mizraim,  in  the 
enumeration  of  whose  tribes  the  western  Lehabim 
(Libyans)  are  followed  after  an  interval  by  the  east- 
ernmost Philistim,  apparently  the  only  Mizraites  of 
Palestine.  The  list  of  the  Canaanites  l^egins  with  Si- 
don, the  Phcenicians  of  the  sea-coast  north  of  the  Phil- 
istines ;  then  mentions  under  Heth  the  Hittitcfi,  per- 
haps on  account  of  their  southern  settlement,  and,  go- 
ing northwards,  enumerates  tribes  near  Lebanon,  clos- 
ing with  the  Syrian  Hamathites.  The  Shemitic  tribe* 
begin  in  the  east,  extending  regularly  from  Susiana 
to  Arabia,  and  then  ascending  to  Syria.  Lud  may  be 
an  exception,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Lydians  may 
primnvally  have  been  settled  near  Syria,  otherwise 
Lud  may  be  mentioned  between  the  Arabs  and  Aram 
as  an  outlying  Shemitic  tribe,  to  be  spoken  of  liefore 
the  enumeration  of  those  nearest  Palestine. 

2.  Race, — All  the  names  identified  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability  are,  with  six  exceptions,  of  Cauca- 
sian nations.  The  exceptions  are :  three  certainly  of 
the  Lower  Nilotic  race,  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  Caucasian  and  Nigritian  races,  showing  strong 
traits  of  both,  a  fourth  probably  of  the  same  race,  and 
two  others  which  require  more  particular  in\'estiga- 
tion.  Cush,  in  ancient  Egyptian,  applies  to  Nigri- 
tians,  for  the  race  of  KiSH  is  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  as  of  the  most  marked  Nigritian  typ6 : 
the  kings  and  other  royal  personages  of  Meroi^,  and 
the  Ethiopians  of  rank  under  them,  are,  however,  rep* 
resented  on  their  monuments  as  similar  to  the  Lower 
Nilotic  race.  This  suggests  that  Cush  may  indicate  a 
country  mainly  peopled  by  Nigritians,  yet  with  a  gov- 
erning mixed  race.  The  remaining  exception  is  the 
case  of  the  Hittites,  who  are  represented  on  .the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  as  of  two  types — the  one  Cancasian, 
the  other  apparently  Tatar.  This  may  show  that  two 
different  races  were  ruled  by  those  Hittite  kings  witb 
whom  the  Pharaohs  warred,  as  Og,  the  king  of  Basfaan, 
was  a  Rephaite,  not  an  Amorite. 

8.  Language, — ^The  languages  are  all  Iranian  or 
Shemitic,  with  three  exceptions.  Egyptian,  occur- 
ring twice  in  oar  table,  has  a  monoorllabic  harbarig 
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TDCtbnUiy,  whh  an  amalgftouite  Shemitic  grammar. 
Here,  therefore,  as  in  race,  there  ia  a  departure  ftorn 
the  unmixed  type.  To  Cosh  ire  have  oonjectnrmHy 
assigned  a  barbaric  Nigritian  language,  becauae  the 
names  of  Ethiopian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  of  Ethiopian  sovereigns  of  later  times,  are 
not  readily  tnuseable  to  either  an  Egyptian  or  a  She- 
mitic source ;  but  we  cannot  say  certainly  that  a  She- 
mitic element  is  wholly. wanting  in  the  languages  to 
which  these  words  belong. 

The  order  indicates  that  the  intention  of  the  list  is 
P^^y  geographical.  In  the  detail  of  each  division 
the  settlements  of  races  are  probably  indicated  rather 
in  the  order  of  position  than  of  ancestral  relationship, 
though  the  principle  of  relationship  is  never  departed 
from,  as  fiu*  as  we  can  see. 

4.  Date, — ^The  list  of  Gen.  x  contains  certain  state- 
ments which  may  now  be  examined,  in  order  to  infer 
the  date  to  which  the  document  refers.  It  is  said, 
"Afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread 
abroad"*  (x,  18) ;  which  may  indicate  the  formation  of 
the  great  Hittite  settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  or  other  like  extensions.  In  any  case  it  points  to 
an  event,  or  series  of  events  almost  certainly  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine.  So, 
too,  the  definition  of  the  otherwise  unknown  Kesen,  as 
"the  great  city"  (Gen.  x,  12),  indicates  a  period  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  kings  who  ruled  at  Asshur  (Kal'ah 
Sberghjlt)  and  Calah  (Nimr^d),  the  earliest  of  whom 
is  placed  about  B.C.  1270.  At  the  time  of  the  Egyp- 
tian empire  the  capital  appears  to  have  been  Nineveh, 
and  the  date  of  the  list  would  therefore  be  anterior  to 
that  time,  or  at  least  to  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III, 
to  whom  it  was  tributary  about  1450  B.C.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  list  was  either  written  or 
pat  into  its  present  form  not  long  after,  or  at  the  time 
of  Hoses,  if  not  earlier,  and  that  it  refers  to  a  yet  ear- 
lier period — that  of  the  first  spread  of  the  Noachians. 

VIII.  Omitsiong. — ^The  nations  omitted  in  the  list 
most  now  be  noticed,  as  far  as  they  seem  to  be  of  a 
like  high  antiquity.  In  Dent,  ii  there  is  mention  of 
sversl  tribes  or  nations  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
other  tribes  or  nations  who  reached  Palestine  or  its 
nei^borhood  before  the  Israelitish  occupation.  Cer- 
tain oftheee  are  called  Repbairo,  others  not.  The  par- 
ticulars are  as  follows,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  our  pres- 
ent subject : 

1.  Emim,Bephaimj  succeeded  by  Moabites  (Deut.  ii, 
9-11). 

2.  Borim,  succeeded  by  Edomites  (ver.  12, 22). 

3.  Zarnxmnmim,  elsewhere  called  Zwdm  (Gen.  xiv, 
&),  Rephaim,  sacceeded  by  Ammonites  (Dent,  ii,  19-21). 

4.  ^eim,  succeeded  by  Caphtorim,  that  is,  Philis- 
tines (ver.  28). 

6.  Amakim^  here  mentioned  as  Rephaim  (ver.  10, 21), 
still  occupying  the  south  of  Palestine  at  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  entered  it. 

TheAvim  were  probably  also  a  Rephaite  nation, 
f<v  as  late  as  David's  time  giants  were  found  among 
the  Philistines.  Elsewhere  in  Palestine  the  Israelites 
seem  to  have  found,  besides  "the  three  sons  of  Anak," 
or  the  Anakim  of  Hebron,  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan, 
who  *' remained  of  the  remnant  of  Rephaim"  (ii,  11),  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature.  The  position  of  these  Re- 
I^unm  is  that  of  a  few  powerful  chiefs  among  the  Ca- 
naanites and  Philistines,  representing  tribes  destroyed 
W  Hebrews,  the  only  exceptional  case  being  that  of 
the  Philistines,  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  Avim  were  Re- 
pl>suB,  for  in  tiiat  case  the  ftrrmer  must  have  first  tA- 
^■cktd,  but  ultimately  changing  their  policy,  abstain- 
ed from  annihilating  the  older  population. 

At  an  earlier  time  we  find  a  very  different  condition 
^^  country.  The  powerful  confederacy  of  which 
^^^^^edoriaomer  was  chief,  attacked  and  conquered,  be- 
f^  the  Ungs  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  Repha- 
'*'^i  Zorim,  Emim,  Horim,  Amalekites,  and  Amorites. 
Bere  the  Canaanitea  occupy  a  very  inferior  position 


in  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  but  one  Canaanitish 
nation  being  mentioned,  and  besides  undoubted  Re- 
phaitea,  the  Horim  probably  of  the  same  stock,  and 
the  ancient  and  pedigreeless  nation  of  Amalek. 

We  thus  find  an  indication  of  an  old  population  of 
Palestine  dbtinct  fh>m  both  Canaanites  and  Hebrews, 
and  especially  remarkable  fox  their  great  height.  That 
they  were  in  race  still  more  remote  fnm.  their  suc- 
cessors than  has  usually  been  held,  has  been  argued 
from  the  Anakim's  being  spoken  of  as  **of  the  Nephi- 
lim"  (Num.  xiv,  88),  the  term  applied  to  the  giants  be- 
fore the  Flood,  where  it  is  said  "  the  Nephilim  were  in 
the  earth  in  those  days"  (Gen.  vi,  4).  On  this  subject| 
compare  Poole,  The  Gfnuit  of  the  Earth  and  ofMa$i^ 
2d  ed.  p.  80-82,  284,  285,  where  it  is  maintained  that 
the  Nephilim  were  a  pre-Adamite  race. 

IX.  Uleratvre. — Bochart,  Phaleg  et  Canaan,  sim 
Geographia  Sacra  (Cadomi,  1646) ;  Michaelis,  Spicih' 
ffhtm  GtogrtqMa  extern  Hebroeorum  (Gotting.  1789, 
1780)  ;  Forster,  Epigtola  ad  J,  D.  Michaelem  (Gotting. 
1772) ;  Volney,  Recherches  nouveBes  (Paris,  1814),  cb. 
xviii ;  Feldhofr,  Volkettafel  der  Genesis  (Elberf.  1837) ; 
Hohlenberg,  Comment,  de  cap.  x  Geneseos  (Hafn.  1828) ; 
Eichhom,  De  Cuschans  verisimiSa  (Amst.  1774);  Krebe, 
De  dmsione  Phalegria  (Lips.  1750) ;  Nagel,  CommenUi- 
tio  exetfet.  in  Act.  xvii,  26  (Altd.  1740) ;  ZachariA,  Dit- 
serf.  jiiM.  in  loc.  eund.  (Hal.  1754) ;  Schulthesji,  Das 
Parodies  (ZQr.  1816);  Krttcke,  Erklar.  d.  VoUeestafeJn 
in  erst  B.  Moses  (Bonn,  1887) ;  RosenmUUer,  Bibl,  AU 
tertkumsk.  I,  i,  221  sq. ;  Knobel,  Die  Volkestafel  der  Ge- 
nesis (Gicss.  1850);  MttUenhoif,  in  the  GotUng.  Amei- 
gen^  1851,  p.  17  sq. ;  Joseph  v.  Gurres,  Die  Japhiden 
und  ihr  Auszug  aus  Armenien  (Heg&nsb.  1845);  Beke, 
Origines  Biblicce  (Lond.  1834) ;  Forster,  Bist.  Geogra- 
phy of  Arabia  (Lond.  1844);  Uengstenberg,£^i^<  and 
the  Books  of  Moses  (in  Clarke's  Library) ;  Brace,  Rojoes 
of  the  Old  World  (N.  Y.  1863).  Comp.  Dispeesion  of 
Mankind  ;  Division  of  the  Earth  ;  Man. 

Ets-Aboth.    See  Thick-tbbe. 

EtB-Gopher.     See  Gophbb-wood. 

Ets-Hadar.    See  Goodlt-tbee. 

Btslixnladxlii,  a  remarkable  Armenian  convent 
in  Erivan,  a  Transcaucasian  province  of  Russia,  and 
about  16  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Erivan.  **  It  is  of 
great  extent,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  80  feet  in  height, 
and  1^  miles  in  circuit.  This  wall  incloses  several 
distinct  churches,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
bishop ;  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  cupola  crowned  by  a  low  spire.  For  many 
centuries  this  has  been  the  seat  of  tiie  Catholics  (the 
head  or  patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Church).  This 
patriarch  presides  at  the  synodical  meetings,  but  can- 
not pass  a  decree  without  its  having  the  approval  of 
the  moderator,  an  official  appointed  by  the  Russian 
emperor,  in  whose  hands  the  control  of  the  convent 
virtually  rests.  In  the  convent  library  there  are  635 
manuscripts,  462  of  which  are  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage. "—Chambers,  Encyd.  s.  v. 

Etfl-Shemen.    See  Oid-tree. 

ZSttwein,  John,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church,  was  bom  June  29, 1721,  at  Freuden- 
stadt,  Wurtemberg.  In  1754  he  came  to  America,  where 
for  nearly  half  a  century  he  labored  as  an  evangelist, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  and  finally  as 
a  bishop,  to  which  latter  office  he  was  appointed  in 
1784.  He  travelled  thousands  of  miles,  often  afoot, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  in  eleven  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies,  as  also  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  white  people,  negroes,  and  Indians.  In  1772 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Indians  on  their 
exodus  from  the  Susquehanna  countr}'  in  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Tuscarawas  in  Ohio,  exposing  himself  to 
great  hardships  and  dangers.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  he  was  in  frequent  intercourse  and  cor- 
respondence with  Washington  and  several  member? 
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of  Congress ;  and  when  the  general  hospital  of  the 
American  army  was  transferred  to  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
he  devoted  himself  with  singular  disinterestedness  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick,  in  spite  of  his  many 
other  duties.  To  him,  too,  most  be  ascribed  the  honor 
of  originating,  in  1787,  "the  Society  of  the  United 
Brethren  for  Propagating  the  (xospel  among  the  Uea^ 
then,"  which  still  exists,  and  now  has  a  large  funded 
capital,  and  to  which  Congress  made  a  grant  of  sever- 
al townships  on  the  Tuscarawas,  in  trust  for  the  Chris- 
tian Indians.    He  died  January  2, 1802.     (£.deS.) 

Etun.     See  Linen. 

Eubu'lus  (EvfiovXoc,  good  in  counsel),  a  Christian 
at  Rome  whose  greeting  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  during 
his  last  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  iv,  21),  A.D.  64. 

Bnchaxist,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
from  c^xapt^n-ca,  giving  of  thanks.  See  Lord's  Supper. 

Euohel,  Isaac  bkn  Abraham,  a  Jewish  scholar, 
bom  in  1756,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Ex- 
egesis, which  was  formed  in  the  days  of  Mendelssohn 
(qy  v.).  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  learned  treatise  on 
the  ancient  mode  of  burial  among  the  Jews,  Ist  naeh 
juiischen  GeseUen  das  Uebernackten  der  Todten  wirMich 
verbotmf  (Breslau,  1797.)  He  published  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Jewish  Prayers,  D9  0*^3133  n'ni^Q 
ta*^;^nfi,  or  Mose  MaimunPs  Mose  Nebuchim,  with  the 
Commentary  of  Mose  ^arboni,  called  *^3121'|1|}1,  and 
others  (Sulzbach,  1828,  8  vols.  4to) ;  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (Berlin,  1798, 8yo;  Vienna, 
1812) ;  and  as  a  part  of  the  great  Bible  work  started 
by  Mendelssohn,  Die  Spruche  Salomo's  im  Original 
ins  Deutsche  Hbersetzt  wtd  hebrSisch  commeniirt  (8ro, 
Berlin,  1789, 1790,  and  often).— Fttrst,  Biblioiheca  Ju- 
daiea,  p.  259,  260 ;  Kitto,  Cgdop.  of  Biblical  LUeraiure, 
s.  V. 

Euchelalon,  the  oil  of  prayer,  a  ceremony  in  the 
Greek  Church  answering  to  extreme  unction  in  the 
Latin.  To  such  penitents  as  are  conscious  of  the  guilt 
of  any  **  mortal  sin,"  as  adultery,  fornication,  or  pride, 
this  sacrament  is  administered  by  the  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop, assisted  by  seven  priests,  who  commences  with 
this  prayer:  '*  O  Lord,  who  with  the  oil  of  thy  mercies 
hast  healed  the  wounds  of  our  souls,  do  thou  sanctify 
this  oil,  that  they  who  are  anointed  therewith  may  be 
freed  fh>m  their  infirmities,  and  fh>m  all  corporeal  and 
spiritual  evils."  The  oil  of  prayer  is  pure  and  unmix- 
ed, having  in  it  no  other  ingredient.  A  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  serve  for  the  whole  year  is  consecrated  on 
Wednesday  in  the  Holy  AVeek  by  the  archbishop  ot 
bishop.  In  the  administration,  the  priest  dips  some 
cotton  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  thereby  anoints  the 
penitent  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  forehead,  on  the 
chin,  on  each  cheek,  and  on  the  backs  and  palms  of  the 
hands ;  after  which  he  repeats  this  prayer :  "  Holy  Fa- 
ther, physician  of  souls  and  bodies,  who  hast  sent  thine 
only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  healing  infirmities  and  sins,  to 
free  us  from  death,  heal  this  thy  servant  of  corporeal 
and  spiritual  infirmities,  and  give  him  salvation  and 
the  grace  of  thy  Christ,  through  the  prayers  of  our 
more  than  holy  lady,  the  mother  of  God,  the  eternal 
virgin,  through  the  assistance  of  the  glorious,  celestial, 
and  incorporeal  persons,  through  the  virtue  of  thy  life- 
giving  and  holy  cross,  of  the  holy  and  glorious  prophet, 
the  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  holy  and 
glorious  apostles.'* — Farrar,  Eccles,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ; 
Pinkerton,  Present  StaU  of  the  Greek  Church,  193. 

Euoherius,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  5th  century, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Lyons.  He  was  a  sen- 
ator, happily  married,  and  the  fitther  of  two  sons,ye- 
ranius  and  Salonius,  who  at  an  early  age  were  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  Lerins  (now  St.  Honorat)  for  educa- 
tion. In  422  Eucherius  entered  the  same  convent  as 
a  monk,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  wife  Galla, 
who  likewise  devoted  herself  to  monastic  life.     Soon 


after,  Encherina  retired  into  solitude  on  the  island  of 
Lero  (St.  Marguerite).  In  4di  he  was,  in  consequenca 
of  the  reputation  of  his  great  piety,  elected  bishop  of 
Lyons,  and,  as  such,  was  present  at  the  two  synods  of 
Orange  (441  and  442).  He  died  in  464  (according  to 
others,  in  450  or  449).  He  is  commemorated  as  a  saint 
on  the  16th  of  November.  He  was  followed  on  the 
see  of  Lyons  by  his  son  Veranius,  while  the  second, 
Salonius,  became  bishop  of  Geneva.  Eucherius  wrote, 
about  the  year  427,  Episiola  parceneUca  de  contemtn 
mumfi  et  secularis  phskmophke  (edit.  1^  Kosweid,  Ant- 
werp, 1621) ;  in  428,  Episiola  de  laude  eremi  sen  vita 
soHtaria  (edit,  by  Rhenanus,  Basel,  1516,  and  by  Eras- 
mus, Basel,  1520) : — lAberformulartun  spiritalis  imteld' 
gentia : — Instituiioman  Wni  IJ: — Ezkortaiio  ad  Mona' 
chos;  and  several  homilies.  Several  other  works  are 
wrongly  attributed  to  him.  It  seems  that  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  Semiarians.  A  collection  of  all  his 
works  was  published  by  Brassicanus  (Basel,  1531),  in 
the  BibSolh,  Pair.  Max,  Lugd.  torn,  vi  and  xxvii ;  and 
in  Migne,  Patrol,  Lot,  tom.  1.  See  Herzog,  Real-En' 
cykkp.  xix,  490.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Euchites.    See  Messalians. 

Enchologion  (c^x^  Xoyoc),  the  common  name  of 
the  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek  Church,  <x>ntaining 
the  services  for  the  sacraments,  conferring  of  orders, 
and  other  religious  offices.  There  is  an  edition  by 
Goar,  entitled  Euchologion^  sive  Rituale  Grwcorum,  con^ 
jdectens  ritus  et  ordines  divince  Liturgiee,  qficiontm,  «a- 
cramentorum,  etc.,  juxta  usum  Orientalis  eccUsia  (Par. 
1647).  See  Covel,  Some  Account  of  the  Greek  Church 
(Loud.  1722,  fol.)i  chaps,  ii,  ili ;  Neale,  History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  pt.  i  (Lond.  1850),  i,  817. 

Eudaemon,  John  Andrew,  a  Greek  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Canea,  in  Candia,  about  1560.  He  derived  his 
descent  from  the  imperial  family  of  the  Paleologi; 
went  to  Italy  when  very  young,  and  in  1581  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  having  taught  philoeophy 
at  Rome  and  theology  at  Padua,  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  Greek  College,  which  pope  Urban  VIII  had 
just  established  at  Rome.  He  accompanied,  aa  theo- 
logian, the  papal  legate,  cardinal  Barberini,  to  France, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1625.  He  wrote  a  large  num- 
ber of  controversial  works  against  Casaubon,  Bright- 
man,  John  Barclay,  Robert  Abbot,  and  many  others. 
Pamphlets  against  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII  were 
also  ascribed  to  him. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Gener.  xvi, 
663.     (A.  J.  S.) 

EudaBinoiiisin  (Gr.  iv^ac/ioycUfhappiness),  a  prin- 
ciple in  philosophical  ethics  according  to  which  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness  is  represented  as  the  true  aim 
of  life.  Those  who  hold  this  view  are  called  Eiti>.s- 
MONisTS.  Opposed  to  eudiemonism  are  all  those  ays* 
tems  of  ethics  which  regard  not  the  pleasure  of  the  ixk 
dividual,  but  the  recognition  of  some  universal  law  as 
the  higher  principle.  Eud«Bmonism  la}'  at  the  basts 
of  the  Cyrenaic  school  founded  by  Aristippus,  and  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  (q.  v.).  It  was  developed 
to  its  utmost  consequences  by  Hegesias,  who  taug^ht 
that  if  no  enjoyments  are  to  be  expected  by  men,  death 
is  preferable  to  life.  Essentially  difierent  from  thia 
class  of  Eudemonists  is  the  system  of  Aristotle,  who 
regarded  virtue  as  a  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  in  this 
sense  represented  ethics  as  the  doctrine  of  seeking  and 
finding  a  happy  life.  This  view  has  found  adherents 
among  Christian  writers  on  etlilcs,  who  define  and 
treat  ethics  as  the  doctrine  of  a  happy  life.  Others 
have  combined  with  eudBmonism  common  usefulness, 
moral  sentiment,  and  perfection,  and  thos  have  purified 
and  ennobled  it.  Belonging  properly  to  the  achools 
of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus  are  in  modem  times  the 
different  systems  of  sensualism  (q.  v.)  and 
ism  (q.  v.).  In  an  ennobled  form,  Eudsmonism 
appears  in  some  representatives  of  Ae  Scotch  school, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  self-love  of  Hobbes,  develop 
the  longing  for  universal  happiness  as  the  snprenM 
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ethieal  principle.  In  direct  and  keen  opposition  to 
every  form  of  eodsmonism,  Kant  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  categorical  superlative,  according  to  which 
the  good  must  be  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  mor- 
al law,  with  the  duties  emanating  fVom  it,  can  alone 
be  made  the  central  principle  of  ethics.  See  Kant. 
Sehleiermacfaer  assigned  to  the  idea  of  the  highest 
good  the  highest  position  in  ethics,  and  likewise  reject- 
ed Endemonism  as  a  principle.  This  is  now,  in  gen- 
eral, the  atdtnde  of  writers  on  Christian  ethics ;  the 
thirst  of  man  for  happiness  is  not  absolutely  rejected, 
bat  it  is  found  unsnited  for  a  fundamental  principle, 
which  must  be  sought  in  a  universal  divine  law,  not 
in  the  natural  longings  of  the  individual.  See  Eth- 
ics.   Herzog,  Smd-EHcyUop.  iv,  207.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Elides,  Jeah,  founder  of  the  congregation  called 
the  Eudists,  was  bom  at  Rye,  Kormandy,  November 
14, 1601,  and  died  at  Caen,  August  19,1680.  At  14 
he  commenced  hia  studies  under  the  Jesuits  at  Caen, 
entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1623,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  162$.  From  1627  to  1682  he 
wss  engaged  in  missionary  labors  among  the  plague- 
stricken  people  of  Normandy,  and  in  1642  he  became 
snperior  of  the  Congregation  of  tlie  Oratory  at  Caen. 
Mnch  of  his  time  was  spent  in  missions  throughout 
FrsDce  to  reform  the  clergy.  In  1643  he  organized  a 
new  society,  which  took  the  name  "  Eudists,*'  or  the 
"  Congregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary,'*  and  soon  had  nu- 
merous branches  in  France.  Its  members  were  de- 
voted to  the  edacation  of  young  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  and  to  *' missions*'  (in  the  Roman  Catholic 
sense)  among  the  clergy.  Eudes  wrote  a  number  of 
books  of  devotion.  The  Eudists  were  scattered  at  the 
Kevolntion,  but  were  revived  by  the  abbe  Blanchard 
in  1826.  They  have  a  ooUege,  called  St.  Gabriers,  in 
the  SUte  of  Indiana.  ' 

Bodists.    See  Eudbs. 

Undo  de  Stella.    See  Eon  de  Stella. 

Badocla,  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II,  was 
th3  daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Atbf^nian  sophist.     She 
was  called  Athenais,  and  was  carefully  instructed  by 
her  father  in  Greek  letters.   She  was  also  noted  for  per- 
sonal beauty.    On  the  death  of  hsr  father,  the  jealousy 
and  avarice  of  her  brothers  compelled  her  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  she  appealed  to  Pulcheria,  sister  of 
Theodosius  II,  who  was  so  fascinated  by  her  1)eauty 
and  talent  that  she  induced  Theodosius  to  marry  her, 
A.D.  4il.    She  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Eu- 
docia,  and  long  retained  great  influence  with  the  em- 
peror.   In  A.D.  438  she  made  a  splendid  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.    Soon  after  she  was  charged  with  aspir- 
ing to  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and 
later,  with  an  intrigue  with  one  Paulinos,  a  courtier. 
About  A.D.  449, "  the  emperor,  through  jealousy,  dis- 
missed aU  her  court,  and  had  her  exiled  to  Palestine, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  after  his  death.     She 
there  embraced  the  opinions  of  Entyches,  and  sup- 
ported by  her  liberality  and  influence  the  monk  Theo- 
dosios,  who  forced  himself  into  the  see  of  Jerusalem, 
after  driving  away  Juvenal,  the  orthodox  bishop,  and 
kept  it  until  he  was  himself  driven  away  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Mardanus.    Enthymins,  called  the  Saint, 
br  his  reasonings  brought  back  Eudocia  to  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  after  which  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
^*y%  at  Jerusalem,  where  she  died  in  460,  protesting 
her  innocence  of  the  crime  with  which  her  husband  had 
ehaziged  her."   Eudocia  wrote  several  works :  (1)  Pho- 
tins  quotes  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  flnt  eight 
books  of  the  Old  Testoment.    (2)  There  is  also  attribu- 
ted to  her  a  Life  of  Christ,  composed  of  lines  taken  item 
Homer,  translated  into  Latin  by  Eachard,  and  pnb- 
Hihed  under  the  title  ot  HcmeroceiUra,  or  Hameriei 
Cmfonet  (Gr.  and  Lat  Fnncof.  1541, 1654 ;  Par.  1578, 
ISno;  lips.  1793,  8vo);  an  account  of  the  martvr- 
<l<na  of  St.  Cyprian,  Greek  and  Latin,  ed.  by  Bandini, 
ia  htt  GnctB  Ec6k$.  vei,  MommaUa,  i,  180-189.— Hoff- 


mann, BibKogr,  Lex.  ii,  68 ;  Gibbon,  DeeHne  and  FaOy 
ch.  xxxii. 

Badozia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  was  born 
in  the  year  875,  and  was  married  to  Arcadius  in  895. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Theodosius  II,  or  the  younger. 
Her  name  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  her  difficnU 
ties  with  Chrysostom.  She  used  her  Influence  for  the 
banishment  of  Chrysostom,  against  whom  her  hatred 
was  incited  by  the  unsparing  attacks  which  he  made 
against  all  e\'il-doer8,  and  especially,  it  is  said,  by  his 
declaration  that  she  was  **a  new  Herodias,  thirsting 
after  the  blood  of  John."  She  died  in  404.— Wetzer 
und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  ill,  736;  Hoefcr,  Nouvelie 
Biog.  Genirale,  xiii,  687 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  of 
the  Homan  Empire  (Harper*s  ed.),  ill,  848  et  sq. 

Ziudoxiaiifl.    See  Eudoxius. 

Xhtdosdus,  an  Arian,  and  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
was  bom  at  Arabissus,  in  Armenia,  first  mentioned 
as  bishop  of  Germanicia  (near  Mount  Taurus).  About 
856  he  obtained  by  artiflce  the  patriarehato  of  Antiocb, 
where  he  soon  came  forward  as  a  patron  of  the  Afitiana 
(Theodoret,  //.  E.  bk.  ii,  chap.  25, 26).  Sozomen  says 
that  "  when  Eudoxius  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the  Chureh  of  Antloch  he  ventnied  to  uphold  the  A&- 
tian  heresy  openly.  He  assembled  in  Antioch  all 
those  who  held  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  among 
whom  were  Acacius,  bishop  of  Cassarea  in  Palestine, 
and  Uranius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  rejected  the  terms  of 
Mike  substance*  and  *  con-substantial,*  under  the  pr^ 
text  that  they  had  been  denounced  by  the  Western 
bishops**  (£r.  E.  bk.  ii,  ch.  12).  Although  he  was  de- 
posed  at  the  synod  of  Seleuda,  yet  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  vacated  his  see ;  and  on  Macedonius  l>e- 
ing  ejected  fh>m  the  see  of  Constontinople,  says  Soc- 
rates, Eudoxius,  who  now  despised  that  of  Antioch, 
was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishopric  (H.  E,  bk.  ii,  c 
xliii).  He  ol)tained  the  see  of  Cimstentinople  in  859, 
and  retained  it  until  his  death  in  870.  Some  frag- 
mento  remain  of  a  treatise  of  his  De  Jncamatiane  Dei 
Fer6t.— Hook,  EccL  Biog,  v,  7;  Neander,  Ch,  Hut.  ii, 
408  11 ;  Cave,  HiH,  Ut.  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  188. 

Euer'get^B  (Ew/oyin/c*  a  bewf actor;  see  Jose- 
phus.  War,  ill,  9,  8 ;  Died.  Sic.  xi,  26 ;  Xenoph.  Anab. 
vii,  6,  88 ;  sometimes  Anglicized  Eveboetes),  a  com- 
mon surname  and  title  of  honor  (comp.  Plato,  Gorg.  p. 
506  C,  and  Stallb.  ad  loc.)  in  Greek  stetes,  conferred 
at  Athens  by  a  public  vote  (Demosth.  p.  475),  and  so 
notorious  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii,  25). 
It  was  bestowed  by  stetes  upon  those  who  had  confer- 
red tKsnefits  upon  them,  and  was  token  by  several  kings. 
See  Ptolemy  ;  Antiochub. 

A  king  is  mentioned  by  this  title  in  the  2d  prologue 
to  Ecclesiasticus,  wherein  the  translator  stetes  that, 
having  gone  into  Eg}'pt  in  the  88th  year  of  king  Euer- 
getes,  and  been  there  some  time,  he  found  this  book  by 
his  grandfather  ('£v  ydp  rt^  dyi6<p  xal  rpiaKoortS  irti 
Ini  Tov  Evipyirov  pavlXkiot  vapaytvrjOiic  ««C  Aiyvtr- 
Tov,  Kai  cuyxpovitraQ,  cvpov  oif  fiucpd^  iraiieiac  d^- 
ftoiov).  There  can  be  no  question  tiwt  a  king  of 
Egypt  is  here  meant;  for,  though  a  king  of  Syria  could 
be  intended  by  this  title,  Alexander  I,  Antiochus  VII, 
and  Demetrius  III  being  shown  by  their  coins  to  have 
been  styled  Euergetes,  no  one  of  them  reigned  more 
than  a  few  years.  It  is  more  probable,  on  primd/acie 
grounds,  that  an  Egyptian  Euergetes  is  here  spoken  of, 
if  the  same  discrepancy  should  not  be  found.  Two  of 
the  Ptolemies  bore  this  title:  Ptolemy  III,  always 
known  as  Euergetes,  who  reigned  twenty-five  years, 
B.C.  247-222,  and  Ptolemy  VII  (or  IX),  Euergetes  II, 
more  commonly  called  Physcon,  who  began  to  reign 
jointly  with  bis  brother  Ptolemy  VI  (or  VII),  Philome- 
tor,  B.C.  170,  and  became  sole  king  in  B.C.  146,  dying 
in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  reckoned  from  the  former  date, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  sole  reign,  B.C.  117 
(Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  HeUenici,  iii,  882,  883, 886,  899: 
Lepains,  Kdmgtbuch,  Synoptische  Tafeln,  p.  9).     A 
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great  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  attempt  to  decide 
wliich  of  these  kings  is  intended.  Eveiytliing  hinges 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  reigns  were  reckoned. 
There  is  no  satisfactoTy  evidence  for  supposing  that 
Euergetes  I  counted  his  regnal  years  from  a  time  be- 
fore his  accession ;  the  evidence  of  the  inscription  at 
Adule,  ttiat  Fynes  Clinton  adduces  in  favor  of  as  high 
a  date  as  the  27th  year,  is  wholly  inconclusive  (p.  882, 
883) ;  besides,  the  27th  year  is  far  short  of  the  88th. 
To  ascertain  the  official  reckoning  of  the  years  of  Eu- 
ergetes II,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  rule,  and  thus 
to  determine  from  what  date  he  then  counted  his  reg- 
nal years,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  demotic  papyii 
of  his  reign.  From  these  Dr.  Young  collected  a  list 
of  dates  which  appeared  thirty  years  ago  in  his  posthu- 
mous Rudiments  of  cm  Egyptian  Dictionary,  These 
dates  are  year  29, 84, 45, 46, 47  or  48,  52,  58  (p.  27-Bl). 
It  is  thus  proved  incontestably  that  Physcon  counted 
his  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  joint  reign 
with  PhUometor,  without  any  separato  reckoning  from 
his  accession  as  sole  king  of  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  as  we  would  expect,  follow  the  same  reck- 
oning. Thus  one  of  the  Apis  tablets  gives  the  dates 
of  the  28th,  81st,  51st,  and  52d  years  of  this  king  (Lep- 
sius,  The  22d  Egyptian  Royal  Dynasty^  transl.  by  Dr. 
Bell,  p.  41).  We  must  not  pass  by  the  idea  of  Jahn 
{EinUitungy  ii,  980  sq.),  that  the  88th  year  refers  to  the 
translator's  age  instead  of  a  king's  reign.  It  would  be 
better  to  suppose  an  lera.  Three  seem  possible,  the 
«ra  of  the  Seleucidae,  that  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
nsed  in  Palestine,  and  the  sara  of  Dionysius  used  in 
Egypt.  The  «ra  of  the  Seleucida  began  B.C.  812,  and 
its  88th  year  is  therefore  too  early  for  the  reign  of 
Euergetes  I ;  the  sera  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  began 
B.C.  148,  or  a  little  later,  and  its  88th  year  is  too  late 
for  the  reign  of  Euergetes  II.  The  sra  of  Dionysius 
commenced  B.C.  285  (Lepsins,  KiMgabueh^  1.  c),  and 
its  88th  year  was  therefore  the  last  of  Ptolemy  II, 
Euergetes  I  coming  to  the  throne  in  the  next  year. 
The  construction  that  does  not  allow  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  Euergetes  to  be  intended,  and  thus  necessi- 
tates some  such  explanation,  is  certainly  the  more  cor- 
rect;  but  as  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  laboriously  col- 
lected npon  this  question  much  criticism  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  needless,  observes,  we  need  not 
here  look  for  correct  grammar  {/lome's  Introd.  1856,  ii, 
1026-1028).  With  this  admission  the  usual  reading 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  date  mentioned  would  be 
B.C.  188.  Other  evidence  for  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  Ecclesiasticus,  which,  of  course,  can  be  ap- 
proximatively  inferred  from  that  of  the  translation,  is 
rather  in  favor  of  the  second  than  the  firet  Euergetes. 
— Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Egclesiastxcds  ;  Jescb,  Son  of 

SiRACU. 

Cagemcns,  a  Greek  theologian,  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  15th  century.  He  began  public  life  as  an 
Instmctor  in  rhetoric,  but  his  learning  and  eloquence 
soon  procured  him  the  first  positions  in  the  Church, 
and  towards  1486  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Ephesus. 
Two  years  later  he  accompanied  the  emperor  (John 
PaUeologus)  to  the  Council  of  Florence.  Here  he  not 
only  represented  bis  own  diocese,  but  acted  also  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  of  Jerusalem.  A  zealous 
defender  of  the  Greek  Church  and  adversary  of  the 
Boman,  Eugenicns  was  the  only  one  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  council,  refused  to  recognise  the  pretensions  of 
the  pope  and  to  sign  the  acts  of  the  council.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople  the  people  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Even  upon  his  death-bed  in  1447, 
he  solemnly  adjured  George  the  Scholastic  to  continue 
the  strife  against  the  Latins.  The  numerous  writ- 
ings of  Eugenicus  are  of  a  polemical  nature,  directed 
against  the  Latin  Church  and  those  prelates  of  the 
Greek  Church  who  were  favorable  to  the  former. 
Many  have  never  been  published,  but  they  are  record- 
ed by  Fabricius.  We  make  mention  here  only  of 
his  printed  works :  Letter  to  the  Emperor  PaleBohguSf 


in  which  he  advises  the  Greeks  against  the  Council  of 
Florence,  imd  exposes  the  intrigues  of  the  Lattnlsts. 
This  letter  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  with  a  reply 
by  Joseph  of  Methtme,  in  Labbe,  CoitdUa,  ziii,  677. 
An  encyclical  letter  upon  the  same  subject  in  Labbe, 
Concilia,  xiii,  714;  A  Treatue  en  LUwrgical  Topics; 
A  Profetnon  of  Faith^  a  fragment  of  which  is  given 
by  Allatius,  De  Consensu,  iii,  8. — Hoefer,  Aouv.  iMoy. 
Gen.  xvi,  706;  Fabricius,  BUtUothMa  Gneca,  xi,  670; 
Oodin,  Script.  Eedes,  iii,  2843. 

BiigenioB  Bulgaria.    See  Bvloabib. 

Bageniua  I,  Pope,  a  son  of  the  Roman  Rnfinianns, 
was  elected  by  the  Romans  Sept  8, 654,  as  successor  to 
Martin  I,  who  had  been  sent  into  banishment  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stans  II,  who  favored  the  schism  of  the  Monothelites. 
Martin  dying  in  the  following  year,  Eugenius  con- 
tinued in  dispute  with  the  court  of  Constantinople  till 
he  died,  June  1, 667,  and  was  succeeded  by  Yitalianns. 
In  order  to  establish  peace  with  the  Greeks,  his  legates 
made  an  arrangement  with  Peter,  the  Monothelite  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  that  instead  of  one  or  two 
wills  in  Christ  three  should  be  assumed — one  ra&stois- 
tial,  the  two  others  naharal. — Bower,  History  of  the 
Popes,  iii,  70. 

II,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Paschal  I  Feb. 
14, 824,  in  the  midst  of  great  disorder,  which  occurred 
at  Rome,  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  society  and  mal- 
administration of  that  city.  To  reform  these,  the  em- 
peror Louis  the  Good  sent  his  son  Lotharius  to  Rome, 
who  corrected  many  abuses,  which,  by  the  account  of 
Eginhardt  and  other  chroniclers,  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent.  He  confirmed  the  right  of  electing 
the  pope  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ;  and  the 
Council  of  Rome,  which  he  convoked  on  Nov.  1, 826, 
issued  many  beneficent  decrees' for  the  restoration  of 
Church  discipline,  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
against  the  worldly  occupations  of  clergymen.  He 
died  Aug.  827.— Herzog,  Real-EncyUcpSdie,  iv,  214; 
Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  iv,  205. 

III,  Pope.  He  was  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  disciple 
and  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  St. 
Anastasius.  He  was  elected  to  the  pontifical  chair  of 
Rome  Feb.  27, 1145.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
sincere  disciple  of  Bernard,  and  anxious,  like  him,  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  consolidate  the 
papal  power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  his  pon- 
tificate, owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people 
fsee  Arnold  of  Brescia],  he  was  unable  to  reside 
in  the  city.  This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  hin- 
der his  being  acknowledged  as  pope,  or  his  exercising 
the  functions  of  his  office.  During  his  reign  the  sec- 
ond crusade,  under  the  preaching  of  St.  B^ard,  was 
undertaken.  See  Crusaders.  Shortly  after  its  mor- 
tifying failure  the  pontiff  died  at  Tivoli,  July  S,  1153. 
See  Neander,  Bernard  und  s,  Zeit,  190-296 ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encykkp,  iv,  214. 

rV,  Pope,  Gabriele  Condolmiere,  a  native  of  Venice, 
succeeded  Martin  V  as  pope  March  8, 1481.  At  th» 
early  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  made  by  pope  Gregory 
XII,  with  whom  he  was  related,  bishop  of  Siena,  and 
soon  after  (1408)  cardinal.  "  His  was  a  most  stormy 
pontificate.  He  drove  away  the  powerful  ftmily  of 
Colonna,  including  the  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  irom 
Rome,  chaiiging  them  with  having  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  papal  treasury.  He  after- 
wards made  war  against  the  various  lords  of  Romagna, 
who  were  supported  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  Bnt 
the  greatest  annoyance  to  Eugenius  proceeded  from 
the  Council  of  Basle,  which  had  been  convoked  by  his 
predecessor,  and  which  protracted  its  sittings  year  af- 
ter year,  broaching  doctrines  very  nnfavorable  to  the 
papal  supremacy.  See  Bablb,  Council  of.  Engeni- 
usj  who  had  been  obliged  to  escape  fhim  Rome  in  dis- 
gfuise  on  account  of  a  popular  revolt,  and  had  taken 
np  his  residence  at  Bologna  in  1487,  issued  a  bull  dis- 
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■olying  tbe  coancil,  recalling  his  nnncio  who  presided 
at  it,  and  convoking  another  ooiincil  at  Fermra.  See 
Ferbaba.  Host  of  the  fathers  assembled  at  Basle  re- 
fused to  sabmit,  and  summoned  the  pope  himself  to 
appear  before  them,  to  answer  the  charge  of  simony, 
schism,  and  others,  and  after  a  time  proceeded  against 
him  as  contumacioos,  and  deposed  him.  Engeniiis 
meanwhile  had  opened  in  person  his  new  council  at 
Fenara  in  February,  1488,  in  which,  after  annulling 
all  the  obnoxious  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he 
launched  a  boll  of  excommunication  against  the  bish- 
ops who  remained  in  that  assembly,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  a  *  Satanic  conclave,  which  was  spreading 
the  abomination  of  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.*  The  Catholic  world  was  divided  between 
the  two  councils ;  that  of  Basle  proceeded  to  elect  a 
new  pope  in  the  person  of  Amadeus  VIII  of  Savoy, 
wlio  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  Y,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Basle.  Eugenius  encouraged  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Poles  to  break  the  peace  they  had  solemnly 
sworn  with  the  Turks,  under  pretence  that  their  oaths 
were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  pope ;  he 
even  sent  cardinal  Julian  as  his  nuncio  to  attend  the 
Christian  army.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Varna, 
1444,  in  which  the  Christians  were  completely  defeat- 
ed, and  king  Ladislaus  of  Polaud  and  cardinal  Julian 
lost  their  lives.  Eugenius  died  at  Rome  Feb.  28, 1447. 
He  left  the  Church  in  a  state  of  schism  between  him 
and  his  competitor  Felix,  his  own  states  a  prey  to  war, 
and  all  Christendom  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
Torkish  arms"  {EngHth  Cycbpadia).  See  Bower, 
BkUrnfofAt  Pcpes,  vii,  288. 

Bagippiua,  or  EogyppluB,  a  learned  monk,  who 
lir^  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  centnry.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  descend- 
snt  of  an  Italian  family,  and  was  at  first  monk  in  the 
mooasteiy  of  St.  Severin  (q.  v.)  at  Fariana,  in  Noricum 
(near  the  present  Pdchlam,  in  Austria),  subsequently 
in  the  monastery  of  Castrum  Lucullanum  (now  Cas- 
telb  del  Novo,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Naples).  He 
is  Mmetimes  called  *'  abbot,"  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er he  was,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  abbot  of  Lu- 
cullanum, or  whether  the  name  was  only  given  him  as 
an  honorary  title.  He  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  his 
teacher,  St.  Severinus  {Vita  St.  Severini,  publ.  by  Ca- 
nlsius,>lff<i^.  Lect.  t.  vi,  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  8;  and 
by  Wekcr,  Augsb.  1694),  which  is  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  Church  history  of  Germany.  He 
also  compiled  a  collection  of  Thoughts  and  Sentences 
from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  {Thtgaunu  Auffuttin- 
ianeut  (Basle,  1542 ;  Venice,  1548),  which  was  dedica- 
ted to  the  Roman  virgin  I^oba.  The  author  of  the 
second  work  was  formerly  believed  by  some  writers  to 
be  a  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  life  of  St. 
Severin,  but  this  opinion  has  now  been  generally  aban- 
doned. Among  the  letters  of  Fulgentius  (q.  v.)  of 
Rospe,  there  b  one  addressed  to  Eugippiua ;  a  letter 
of  Eugippius  to  Fulgentios  is  lost.  Eugippius  was 
also  in  literary  connection  with  Dion3'8ius  Exiguus. 
There  is  a  monastic  rule  which  is  ascribed  to  Eugip- 
pios,  but  it  was  earlv  superseded  by  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict.—Hcrzog,  Real-Encyklap,  iv,  217.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eahemems,  a  Greek  historian,  pbilooopber,  and 
tiaveOer,  lived  about  the  year  B.C.  800.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly known  whether  he  was  bom  at  Messina  (in  Sicl- 
lyX  at  Tegea  (in  the  Peloponnesus),  on  the  isle  of  Cos,  or 
at  Agrigentum.  He  belonged  to  the  Cyrenaic  school, 
well  known  for  its  scepticism  in  religious  matters. 
As  bold  as  the  other  philosophers  of  this  school,  and 
more  systematic,  Euhemems  proposed  a  general  inter- 
pretation of  the  myths,  which  has  been  jastly  com- 
pared with  modem  (Serman  Rationalism.  An  exposi- 
tion of  hia  doctrine  is  given  by  Diodorus  Sioulus. 
'^Euhemenu,"  he  says,  '*  friend  of  Cassander  (king 
of  Macedonia  B.C.  820-296),  was  intrasted  by  this 
prinee  with  certain  missions  to  some  of  tho  Southern 


countries.  On  hk  way  he  passed  in  tbe  Indian  Goeaa 
a  group  of  isles,  of  which  the  largest  was  called  Pan- 
chaia.  The  Panchssans  were  distinguished  for  their 
piety,  and  honored  the  gods  by  sacrifice  and  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver."  They  worshipped  Jupiter,  and 
such  other  gods  as  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  mytholo- 
gy ;  but  all  these  gods  were  really  men  distinguished 
for  great  actions,  and  deified  on  account  of  them.  On 
his  return  firom  the  voyage  Euhemerus  wrote  a  Saered 
Hiitory  (Upd  dvaypa/^if),\n  about  nine  books, in  which 
he  showed,  according  to  Lactantius  and  Araobius,  that 
these  gods  were  but  men  (Lactantius,  De  Faha  ReUff- 
tone,  i,  11).  A  Latin  translation  was  made  by  the  poet 
Ennius.  Of  this  translation  only  ninety-five  lines  now 
remain  (Amsterdam,  1707).  This  work  contains  the 
history  of  the  gods  of  the  Panchoans,  of  the  people 
and  their  manners,  Euhemerus  himself  leaning  in  fact 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  PanchsBans.  The  form  in  which 
he  presented  his  system  was  not  entirely  new,  for  Pla- 
to had  adopted  a  similar  course  in  his  RepiMic ;  the 
germ  of  the  system  itself  is  to  be  found  in  some  pas- 
sages of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  The  originality 
of  Euhemerus  consists  in  exag^;erating,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  even  to  absurdity,  the  idea  that  Mythology 
contains  certain  historical  elements.  In  effect,  he  re- 
solved all  mythology  into  history,  maintaining  that 
the  gods  **  were  originally  illustrious  kings,  deified  af- 
ter death  either  by  the  spontaneous  reverence  of  the 
people  or  by  the  cunning  of  the  rulers."  But  m}*tho1o- 
gy  contains,  aside  f^om  this,  so  much  that  tiears  on  as- 
tronomy, the  physical  sciences,  metaphysics,  and,  most 
of  all,  so  much  of  fiction,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  determine  what  in  this  confusion  is  truly  historical. 
Some  historians,  like  Diodorus  Sicolus,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  interpret  mythology  after  the  plan  of  Eu- 
hemerus, have  succeeded  only  in  substituting  prosaic 
fiction  for  the  imaginative  popular  legends.  Tbe  pa- 
gan writers  generally  treat  Euhemerus  with  severity. 
After  the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  views  of  Euheme- 
rus, as  containing  the  satires  of  a  pagan  on  pagan  re- 
ligions, were  made  great  use  of  in  argument  by  the 
Church  fathers  against  paganism,  with  some  exagger- 
ations, perhaps,  of  the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus.  Ter- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Minucius  Felix,  Cyp- 
rian, Lactantius,  Chr}'sostom,  in  arguing  against  pa- 
ganism, adopt  the  view  of  Euhemerus,  that  the  woiy 
ship  of  great  men  was  the  original  source  of  all  idola- 
try, and  gave  birth  to  all  the  pagan  divinities.  In 
164l,yossius,  following  an  idea  of  Tertnllian,  sought 
to  show  that  the  gods  of  paganism  were  the  patriarchs 
of  the  0.  T. :  Serapis  was  Joseph ;  Janus,  Noah ;  Mi- 
nerva, Kaomi,  etc.  Iluet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  dis- 
covered Moses  in  Osiris  and  Bacchus,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  pagan  divinities.  Euhemerism,  as  a  meth- 
od of  interpreting  tho  ancient  mythology',  was  sup- 
planted by  the  symbolism  of  Kreuzer,  a  system  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  other  two  above  mentioned,  but 
still  containing  much  that  is  illusory  and  erroneous. — 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biogr,  GeniraU,  xvi,  828;  Donaldson, 
History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine  (see  In- 
dex) ;  Gerhich,  Iliatorische  Studien  (Ilamb.  1841, 8vo) ; 
Lecky,  Hittory  of  Jiationalitm,  i,  327  ;  Brucker,  EiH. 
Crit,  Philosophia,  i,  604  sq. ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Eellemci 
(Oxon.  1830),  ii,  481 ;  Meiners,  Uist.  Doct.  apud  Grce- 
cos,  ii,  664  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graca,  iii,  616 ; 
Hofitean,  BibUographitches  LexiJton,  i,  65;  Milman, 
History  of  Christiaauty  (New  York,  1866),  i,  49,  note. 
See  Mttholoot. 

ZhilaUa,  a  saint  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  bom 
at  Merida,  Spain,  in  290.  She  was  the  descendant  of 
a  noble  Christian  family.  When  the  general  perse- 
cution of  Christians  began  under  Maximian,  Eulalia, 
contrary  to  the  directions  given  by  the  Church,  volun- 
tarily sought  martyrdom  by  presenting  herself  to  the 
prefect  of  Lusitania,  remonstrating  with  him  against 
idolatry  and  the  persecution  of  Christianity,  and  by 
personally  insulting  him  (spitting  in  his  face,  etc.). 
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She  was  consequently  burned  alive  Dee.  10  (or  12),  808 
(or  804).  Her  relics  were  preserved  at  Merida,  and 
many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  them  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Cioths  and  Vandals.  Barcelona  also 
claims  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  St.  Ealalia,  and 
the  legend  of  this  saint  is  so  much  like  tliat  of  Eolalia 
of  Merida  tliat  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  two  are 
only  one  person,  and  that,  as  is  common  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  same  relics  are  claimed  by  two  cities. — 
Heefer,  Now,  Biog.  Genir.  xvi,  708.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bulalius,  anti-Pope,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Created  arch-cardinal  by  Innocent  I, 
he  was,  after  the  death  of  pope  Zoslmus,  near  the  close 
of  the  year  418,  through  the  influence  of  Symmachus, 
elected  pope  in  opposition  to  Boniface  I,  who  had  been 
elected  by  a  legal  majority.  For  several  months  he 
contended  against  Boniface,  but  finally  the  emperor 
Honorius  decided  in  favor  of  Boniface,  being  persuaded 
that  Eulalius  had  been  illegally  elected,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  Symmachus,  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  drive  Eulalius  from  the  city,  and  to  put  Boniface  in 
possession  of  the  see.  Eulalius  thereupon  left  Rome, 
and  became  bishop  of  Nepi.  After  the  death  of  Boni- 
&ce,  at  the  election  of  Celestine  I,  the  friends  of  Eula- 
lius offered  to  contend  again  in  his  favor,  but  he 
promptly  declined  the  papal  dignity. — Bower,  Bittory 
of  the  Popes,  i,  858  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin.  xvi, 
709;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kireheti-Lex.  iii,  750;  Jaff6, 
Begetta  Pontificum  Bomanorum.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ziulosia  (iifXoyia).  (1.)  A  term  used  in  reference 
to  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the 
early  Church,  at  the  end  of  mass,  the  loaves  offered 
by  the  faithful  (not  consecrated)  were  blessed  by  the 
celebrant,  and  distributed  as  a  sign  of  communion,  as 
tbey  now  are  in  the  Greek  Church,  to  those  who  had 
not  communed,  and  formerly  to  catechumens  who 
were  not  admissible.  They  were  called  eulogies  or 
anHdorOf  compensations,  by  the  Council  of  Antioch  in 
841. 

(2.)  EAoyia  was  one  of  the  early  tiUes  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  language  of  Paul  when  he  says,  **  The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless*' — to  vorifpiov  r^c  c^ 
XoyiaQ.  Down  to  the  time  of  Cyril  and  Chrysostom, 
ivXoyia  is  used  synonymously  with  ivxapt-oriay  but 
after  the  fifth  century  the  term  was  appropriated  to  the 
bread  set  apart  from  the  oblations  for  the  poor  and  the 
clergy.  To  this  custom  we  may  refer  the  origin  of 
private  masses,  and  of  communion  in  one  kind. 

(3.)  The  practice  of  giving  the  eulogia  also  tends  to 
explain  the  custom  of  non*communication  which  sprang 
up  in  the  Church  about  the  same  time.  The  faithful 
who  did  not  communicate  retired  from  the  assembly 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  began,  but 
not  without  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  minister. 
The  fiddes  were  soon  divided  into  two  classes— commu- 
mcanUs  and  non<ommuniccmles — of  which  the  Church 
knew  nothing  in  earlier  ages.  The  Council  of  Nantes, 
about  A.D.  890,  ordered  the  presbyters  to  keep  some 
portions  of  the  oblations  in  a  proper  vessel,  so  that 
those  persons  who  were  not  prepared  to  communicate 
might,  on  every  festival  and  Lord's  day,  receive  some 
of  the  eulogioj  previously  blessed  with  a  proper  bene- 
diction.— Bingham,  Grig,  Ecd.  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  16 ;  bk. 
XV,  ch.  iv,  §  8;  Riddle,  Christ,  AntiquUies,  p.  545,  578. 

Euloglua,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  from  581  to  608. 
Pope  Gregory  I  makes  particular  mention  of  him  as  a 
successful  polemic  against  the  Nestorians,  Severians, 
Theodoeians,  Cainites,  Acephalians,  and  Agnoet». 
Photius  preserves  numerous  fragments  of  his  writings. 
He  died  in  608. — Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii, 
758, 754 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  GrcscOj  (ed.  Harles),  x,  753. 

Xhilogius  OF  Cordova  was  in  859  elected  arch- 
bishop  of  Toledo,  but,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Moors, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  bis 
office.     He  was  a  learned  and  brave  defender  of 


Christianity  against  Mohammedanism,  and  sealed  his 
love  for  the  cause  by  his  own  blood,  being  behead- 
ed by  the  Moors,  March  11,  859,  for  the  assistance 
which  he  had  rendered  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
converted  and  by  him  baptized  in  the  Christian  iUth. 
His  writings  are :  Memorials  Semcforum  sive  Ubri  in 
de  Martyriibus  CordubensibuSf  a  work  in  which  the  glon* 
of  the  Spanish  martyrs  of  his  times  is  recorded: — Ex- 
hortoHo  ad  martgriwm  mot  dbaonentifm  maaigriaU  ad 
Fioram  et  Jfariam  tfirgines  eonfessores  : — Apoiogetieus 
pro  mar^ribns  adversus  ctJunmiaiores,  in  which  he  de- 
nies the  assertion  that  the  Christians  desured  martyr- 
dom. He  also  wrote  letters  to  the  bishop  Wilifindus 
of  Pampeluna,  his  friend  Alvarus,  and  others.  His 
remains  are  to  be  found  in  Schott,  HiijKtnia  Illustraia^ 
vol.  iv ;  in  the  BibKoikeca  Patrum,  x\',  242 ;  also  in 
Migne,  PatroL  Lot.  tom.  cxv.  A  biography  of  Eulo- 
gius,  written  by  his  friend  AI^a^s,  Is  also  in  Migne, 
t.  cxv. — Ceillier,  Hist,  des  AtU,  Sac.  et  Ecd.  xix,  64 ; 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  754,  755;  Hoefer, 
Now.  Biog.  Gin.  xvi,  719 ;  Herzog,  Beal'Encgklop.  iv, 
220 ;  Fabricius,  BtbSotheca  Graca,  iv,  257 ;  Clarke,  8a^ 
cred  Lilerature,  vol.  IL 

Bulogy.    See  Funeral. 

Eu'natan  ('Ewarav  v.  r.  *EXvaBav,  Y ulg.  Enna- 
90m),  given  (1  Esd.  viii,  44,  where  it  is  perhaps  but  an 
original  misprint  for  EnnaUm)  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  men  directed  by  Ezra  to  procure  priests 
for  the  returning  party  of  exiles ;  apparently  a  oormp- 
tion  for  the  second  Elhathan  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text 
(Ezra  viii,  16). 

Buni'cd  (Evviiaiygood  victory^  originally  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Nereids),  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  the 
wife  of  a  Greek ;  spoken  of  (2  Tim.  i,  5)  as  possessing 
unfeigned  fiuth,  and  described  in  Acts  xvi,  1  as  a  be- 
lieving Jewess  (yw))  'lovdaia  Trurnj/).  A.D.  ante  47. 
See  Timothy. 

Xau'mends  (EiffumtQ,  veU-disposed)  II,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  son  of  Attains  I.    His  accession  to  the 
throne  is  fixed  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor  to  B.C. 
197  (Clinton,  F.  H.  iii,  408).     He  inherited  from  his 
father  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and 
when  peace  was  made  in  B.C.  196  with  Philip  V,  king 
of  Macedonia,  he  was  presented  with  the  towns  of 
Oreus  and  Eretria  in  Eubosa  (lix^y,  xxxiii,  84).     In 
B.C.  191  Eumenes  and  the  Romans  engaged  the  fleet 
of  Antiochus  (Liv^',  xxxvi,  48-45),  and,  seeing  more 
than  ever  the  policy  of  adhering  to  the  Romans,  he,  in 
the  following  year,  rendered  them  valuable  assistance 
at  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  commanding  his  own  troops 
in  person  (Livy,  xxxvii,  89-44;  Justin,  xxxi,  8;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  84).     As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  B.C. 
188,  Eumenes  set  out  for  Rome  to  ask  some  rewards 
for  his  services.     The  senate  were  pleased  with  the 
modesty  of  his  behavior,  and  confernd  upon  him  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  Lysimachia,  both  Phrygias,  Mys- 
ia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  with  some  exceptiona. 
One  province  only  would  have  much  enlarged  hia  do- 
minions, but  by  this  large  addition  to  his  territory  he 
found  himself  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  monarcha 
(Livy,  xxxvii,  56 ;  xxxviii,  89 ;  Polyb.  xxli,  27 ;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr,  44).     About  the  same  time  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Ariarathes  IV,  king  of  Cappsdocia  (Livy, 
xxxviii,  89).     Eumenes  continued  in  good  favor  with 
the  Romans  for  several  years,  and  repeatedly  sent  em- 
bassies to  them.     In  B.C.  172  he  again  visited  Rome, 
and  in  retnming  nearly  loet  his  life  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (Livy,  xlii,  11-2^. 
In  B.C.  169  Eumenes  is  said  to  have  had  secret  eovre- 
spondence  with  Perseus,  by  which  act  he  lost  the  fkvor 
of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  Frag.  Vat.  xxix,  Didot  ed.  p, 
39,  40),  and  two  years  after  he  was  forbidden  to  enter 
Rome  (Livy,  Epit.  xlvi).    The  latter  part  of  his  reign 
was  disturbed  by  frequent  wars  with  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia*    The  Romans  favorably  reoeived  hia  brother 
Attains,  apparentiy  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  him. 
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against  Enmenea,  who  had  sent  him  to  Rome.  Atta^ 
luAy  however,  was  induced,  throngh  the  entreaties  of  a 
phjsician  named  Stratioa,  to  abandon  any  snch  ideas. 
JEnmenes  thns  managed  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
his  brother  and  the  Bomans  till  his  death  mvy^  xlv, 
19,  20;  Polyb.  xxx,  1-8;  xxxi,  9;  xxxii,  5).  The 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer, 
but  it  mast  hnve  talcen  place  in  B.C.  169  (Clinton,  F. 
H,  ill,  406).  Enmenes  II  moch  improved  the  city  of 
Pergamns  by  erecting  magnificent  temples  and  other 
pubUc  bnildlngs.  His  greatest  act  was  the  foundation 
of  a  splendid  library,  which  rose  to  be  a  rival  in  extent 
and  vialae  even  to  that  of  Alexandria  (Strabo,  xiii,  4, 
Didot  ed.  p.  533;  PUny,  xxii,  11  (see  Smith,  Did.  of 
Cku,  Bioff.  s.  v.). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Peroamus. 

The  large  acoeseion  ol  territory  which  was  granted 
to  Enmenes  from  the  former  dominions  of  Antiochus 
a  mentioned  1  Mace,  viii,  8,  bat  the  present  reading 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  oflfers  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. "The  Bom«ns  gave  him,"  it  is  said,  '*the 
cnmtry  of  India  ami  M^dut^  and  Lydia,  and  parts  of 
his  (AntVochus's)  fairest  countries  {airb  twv  coXX.  xu- 
giv  avTOv),*'  This  is  particularly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  neither  India  nor  Media  ever  belonged  to  An- 
tiochus or  the  Romans.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvious  errors;  but, 
though  it  may  reasonably  be  allowed  that  ATyna  may 
have  stood  originally  for  Media  C^QQ  for  "^^Q,  Micha- 

elisX  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  x^ 
pay  npf  'IvSuctjv.  Grotius,  without  any  MS.  anthoi^ 
ity,  conjectured  Tania  to  be  meant,  which  agrees  with 
tlie  account  of  Livy  (xxxvii,  55).  It  is  possible  that 
'Ivoudiv  may  have  been  substituted  for  'lufvacriv  after 
M^tay  was  already  established  in  the  text.  Other 
explanations  are  given  by  Grimm,  Exep,  Handb,  ad 
loc. ;  Wemsdorf,  Defidt  jJhr.  Mace.  p.  60  so.,  but  they 
have  less  plausibility.  Josephus  states  the  matter  but 
summarily  {Ant,  xi,  10,  6).— Smith,  s.  v. 

EnnomianB,  a  sect  of  Arians,  so  called  aft^r  their 
founder,  Eukomiub.     See  Eunouius. 

Banomiuj^  a  bishop  and  founder  of  a  sect  of  Ari- 
ans.   He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Dacora,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  and  is  described  by  his  admirer,  Philostorgius, 
as  u^  in  appearance,  and  somewhat  stammering. 
He  WIS  educated  by  his  father  until,  under  the  advice 
of  the  Arian  bbhop  Secundns,  of  Antioch,  he  went 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  became  the  disciple,  associ- 
ate, and  notary  of  Aetius  (q.  v.),  the  head  of  the  Ano- 
mceans.   On  a  journey  which  he  uudertook  to  visit  the 
emperor,  he  was  seized  by  the  Semiarians  and  sent  to 
Phrvgia;  but  in  360,  his  friend  Eudoxius,  formerly 
hiihop  of  Antioch,  but  who  had  recently  been  called  to 
Constantinople,  procured  for  him  the  see  of  Cyzicum. 
There  he  proclaimed  liis  views,  first  cautiously  and 
moderately,  but  soon  openly  and  unreservedly.     The 
pcqrie  of  Cyzicnm  loudly  complained  of  him,  and, 
though  he  defended  liimself  at  Constantinople  with 
great  eloquence,  he  was  abandoned.by  Eudoxius,  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  resign,  since  he  was  unwilling 
to  subscribe  the  formula  of  Ariminum,  or  approve  the 
deposition  of  Adtius.    After  this  time  Eunomius  acted 
ss  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  party.     Under  Juli- 
an, who  recalled  all  the  exiled  bishops,  Eunomius  was 
^*ith  A6titts  in  Constantinople,  disseminating  their 
views,  collecting  adherents,  and  consecrating  bishops, 
wlio  settled  in  many  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Eg^P^    Being  suspected  of  intimate  relations  with 
Procopius,  a  rebel  against  the  authority  of  emperor 
^slcns,  he  was. twice  exiled,  but  each  time  soon  re- 
ctUod.    In  388  the  emperor  Theodosius  demanded 
fivm  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  several  religious 
F^itiea  tn  explanation  of  their  theological  views,  re- 
jected the  profession  of  faith  made  by  Eunomius,  had 
him  arrested  at  Chalcedon  and  exiled  to  Halmyris,  in 
K<B>i8,  and  from  there  to  Cssarea,  in  Cappadocia. 
Fnia  there,  when  his  longer  stay  was  not  tolerated, 


he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  about 
396. 

Eunomius  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  a  number  of  letters,  which  were 
known  to  Photius.  Both  the  commentary  and  the 
letters  are  lost.  His  first  defence  (diroXoyi^rixoc), 
which  was  written  either  in  860  or  (according  to  Rett- 
berg)  in  865,  called  forth  a  long  reply  from  Basil. 
From  several  manuscripts  of  the  latter,  the  text  of  this 
work  of  Eunomius  has  been  restored.  It  is  partly  giv- 
en by  Cave  {UUt,  Liter,  Genev.  1720,  i,  139),  and  com- 
pletely by  Fabricius  {Bibiiolh,  GracOf  viii),  Canisins 
iLect,  Antiq,  i),  and  Thilo  {Biblioth,  dogmaU  il).  A 
second  defence  (virip  arokoyiaQ  dwoXoyta,  as  Gregory 
calls  it)  elicited  in  reply  the  twelve  orations  of  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa.  The  fragments  of  Eunomius  contained 
in  the  work  of  Gregory  have  been  collected  by  Rett- 
berg  (Jdarcdliana^  p.  125).  His  profession  of  £uth 
(kKdiaiQ  TifQ  iri<rrtw{;)f  wliich  Eunomius  in  383  present- 
ed to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  has  been  published  by 
Yalesins  (notes  to  Socrates,  v,  10),  Fabrfcius  (/.  c). 
Cave  (/.  c),  and  Rettberg  {MarceUiana,  p.  149). 

Eunomius  was  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Arians.  He  was  capable,  keen,  undaunted,  and  full 
of  contempt  for  his  opponents.  He  had  a  keener  dia- 
lectic faculty  than  Arins,  and  anticipated  Des  Cartes 
in  making  clearness  the  test  of  truth.  "  An  opponent 
of  whatever  was  inconceivable  and  transcendental,  he 
pursued  knowledge  in  a  onesided  direction,  not  deejdy 
speculative,  but  proceeding  from  an  empirical  under- 
standing to  make  everything  clear,  which  was  his  prin- 
cipal aim.  In  short,  he  advocated  an  intelligent  su- 
pranaturalism,  in  which  a  rationalistic  tendency  was 
concealed,  similar  to  what  we  find  in  Socinus"  (Nean- 
der.  Hist,  of  Dognuu,  ed.  Ryland,  i,  2C1).  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Eunomians 
is  given  by  Cave  (vol.  i,  p.  140),  flrom  a  manuscript  in 
archbishop  Tonnison's  library :  '^  There  is  one  God, 
uncreated  and  without  beginning,  who  has  nothing  ex- 
isting before  him,  for  nothing  can  exist  before  what  is 
uncreate ;  nor  with  him,  for  what  is  uncreate  must  be 
one ;  nor  in  him,  fbr  God  is  a  simple  and  unoompound- 
ed  Being.  This  one  simple  and  eternal  Being  is  Crod, 
the  Creator  and  Ordainer  of  all  things.  For  God  cre- 
ted,  begot,  and  made  the  Son  only,  by  his  direct  opera- 
ation  and  power,  before  all  things,  and  every  other 
creature ;  not  producing,  however,  any  being  like  him- 
self, or  imparting  any  of  his  ovm  proper  substance  to 
his  Son ;  for  God  is  immortal,  uniform,  and  indivisi- 
ble, and  therefore  cannot  communicate  any  part  of  his 
own  proper  substance  to  another.  He  alone  is  unbe- 
gotten,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  being  should 
be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  substance.  He  did  not 
use  his  own  substance  in  begetting  his  Son,  but  his 
will  only ;  nor  did  he  beget  him  in  the  likeness  of  his 
substance,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 
He  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  spirits,  by  his  own  power  and  operation  mediate- 
ly, yet  by  the  immediate  power  and  operation  of  the 
Son.  After  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  created  all  other  things 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himself,  by  the  power 
and  operation  of  his  Son." 

The  adherents  of  Eunomius,  who  were  very  numer- 
ous, were,  together  with  those  of  Aetius,  condemned 
as  heretics  by  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council.  Af> 
ter  the  death  of  Eunomius,  the  Eunomians  fhlly  sepan- 
ated  fh>m  the  communion  of  the  predominant  Church. 
Some  fhctions  called  themselves  after  prominent  teach- 
ers, as  Eutychius,  Theophronius.  The  Church  gave 
them  a  number  of  nicknames,  as  &vofio<rrat,  spadoneg. 
They  baptized,  not  upon  the  Trinity,  but  upon  the 
death  of  Christ.  They  did  not  exist  long  as  a  sect, 
but  soon  died  out,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions and  numerous  secessions  to  the  dominant  Church. 
— Herzog,  ReaUEneyldop,  iv,  220 ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist. 
i,  248,  301 ,  Tillemont ;   Domer,  Lthre  Christi,  i  815 
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(Edinb.  tmnsl.,  dir.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  24S) ;  Neander,  Ckurdk 
Hist,  ii,  319-425 ;  Clarke,  Sacred  LUer.  i,  818 ;  Schaff, 
Church  tiutory,m,§  121.    (A.J.S.) 

Eimiich  (tvvovxoi)  bas,  in  its  literal  (Greek)  sense, 
the  harmless  meaning  of  **  bed-keeper,"  i.  e.  one  "who 
has  the  charge  of  beds  and  bed-chambers ;  but  as  only 
persons  deprived  of  their  virility  have,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  been  employed  in  Oriental  harems,  and 
as  such  persons  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
this  kind  of  service,  the  word  "  bed-keeper*'  became 
synonymous  with  "  castratus."  Castration,  according 
to  Joseph  us  (Ant,  iv,  8,  40),  was  not  practised  by  the 
Jews  upon  either  men  or  animals  (see  Beast)  ;  yet 

the  custom  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible  by 
the  Hebrew  term  C'^D  (tarts' y  Sept.  litvovxoc;  Vulg. 
spado f  A.  V.  "eunuch,"  "officer,"  and  "chamber- 
lain," apparently  as  though  the  word  intended  a  class 
of  attendiants  who  were  not  always  mutilated),  which 
(from  the  Arabic  root  saraSf  to  be  impoteiU  ad  Yenerem) 
clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which  mntilation  in- 
volves (Isa.  Ivi,  3;  Sirach  xx,  20  [21]),  and  perhi^ 
includes  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  Matt,  xix,  12,  not 
signifying,  as  the  Greek  ivvovxcQ,  an  office  merely. 
The  law,  Deut.  xxiii,  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii,  24),  is  repug- 
nant to  thus  treating  any  Israelite ;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  ftiture  king  (1 
Sam.  viii,  15,  marg.),  mentions  "his  eunuchs,"  bat 
does  not  say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons"  such. 
This,  if  we  compare  2  Kings  xx,  18 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  7, 
possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be  foreign- 
ers. It  was  a  barliarons  custom  of  the  East  thus  to 
treat  captives  (Herod,  iii,  49 ;  vi,  32),  not  only  of  ten- 
der age  (when  a  non-development  of  beard,  and  femi- 
nine mould  of  limbs  and  modulation  of  voice  ensues), 
but,  it  would  seem,  when  past  puberty,  which  there 
occurs  at  an  early  age.  Physiological  considerations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter  case  a  rem- 
nant of  animal  feeling  is  left,  which  may  explain 
Ecclus.  XX,  4 ;  xxv,  20  (comp.  Jnv.  vi,  866,  and  Mart, 
vi,  67 ;  Philostr.  ApoU.  Tyan.  i,  37 ;  Ter.  Eun.  iv,  8, 24), 
where  a  sexual  function,  though  fruitless,  is  implied. 
Busbecq  (£/>.  iii,  122,  Oxf.  1660)  seems  to  ascribe  the 
absence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  partial  char- 
acter of  the  mutilation ;  but  modem  surgery  would 
rather  assign  the  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  opera- 
tion as  the  real  explanation.  (Comp.  Juv.  xii,  85; 
Vhilo^Opp,  ii, 264 ;  Mbhna,  Yebaim^ viii,  2 ;  Dent,  xxiii, 
2 ;  see  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  888 ;  Paul.  jEffin,  vi,  68 ; 
Fischer,  Proluss.  p.  497 ;  Pierer,  Medic,  Rmlw,  I,  ii,  63.) 
It  is  total  among  modem  Turks  (Toumefort,  ii,  8,  9, 
10,  ed.  Par.  1717,  tdU^  h  flair  de  venire) ;  a  precaution 
arising  from  mixed  ignorance  and  jealousy.  The  "  of- 
ficer" Potipbar  (Gen.  xxxvii,36 ;  xxxix,  l,marg.  **ea- 
nach")  was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the 
"  captain  of  the  guard."  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that 
Joseph  was  made  a  eunuch  on  his  first  introduction  to 
Egypt ;  and  yet  the  accusation  of  Potiphar*8  wife,  his 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  his  children,  are  related  sub- 
sequently without  any  explanation.  (See  Targwn 
Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xxxix,  1  ^  xli,  50 ;  and  the  details 
given  at  xxxix,  13.)  On  the  Assyrian  monuments  a 
eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes  armed  and  in  a  war- 
like capacity,  or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number  of 
heads  and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners, 
and  even  as  officiating  in  religions  ceremonies  (Lay- 
ard,  Nineeehy  ii,  324-6,  834.)  A  bloated  beardless  face 
and  double  chin  is  there  their  conventional  type.  See 
Attire.  Chardin  {Voyaget  en  Perse^  ii,  288,  ed.  Amst. 
1711)  speaks  of  eunuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own. 
If  Potiphar  had  become  such  by  operation  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  malice,  such  a  marriage  seems, 
therefore,  according  to  Eastern  notions,  supposable. 
(See  Grotius  on  Deut.  xxiii,  1 ;  comp.  Burckhardt, 
Tnxv,  tn  Arab,  i,  290.)  Nor  is  it  wholly  repugnant  to 
that  barbarous  social  standard  to  think  that  the  pros- 
pect of  rank,  honor,  and  royal  confidence  might  even 


induce  parents  to  thus  treat  their  children  at  a  kter 
age,  if  they  showed  an  aptness  for  such  preferment. 
The  characteristics  as  regards  beard,  voice,  etc.,  might 
then  perhaps  be  modified,  or  might  gradually  follow. 
The  Pottipherah  of  Gen.  xli,  50,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  "priest  cf  On," and  no  doubt  a  different 
person.    (See  Delphini,  EmtmcM  cm^ttgium,  Hal.  1680.) 
The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to  Semi- 
ramis  (Amm.  MarcelL  xiv,  6),  and  is  no  doubt  as  early, 
or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern  despotism  itself.     Their  inca- 
pacity as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the  ground  of  reli- 
anee  upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels,  pt.  ii,  §  1, 18;  Bns- 
becq,  i^.  i,  88).     By  reason  of  the  mysterious  distance 
at  which  the  sovereign  sought  to  keep  bis  subjects 
(Herod,  i,  99;  comp.  Esth.  iv,  11),  and  of  the  malig- 
nant Jealousy  fostered  by  the  debased  relation  of  the 
sexes,  such  wretches,  detached  from  social  interests 
and  hopes  of  issue  (especially  when,  as  commonly,  and 
as  amongst  the  Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves 
of  either  sex  (Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in 
rebellion  save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest 
props  of  a  government  resting  on  a  servile  relation, 
the  most  complete  organs  of  its  despotism  or  its  lust, 
the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii,  21)  guardians  (Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  vii,  5,  §  15;  Herod,  viii,  105)  of  the  monarch's 
person,  and  the  sole  confidential  witnesses  of  his  un- 
guarded or  undignified  moments.     Hence  they  have 
in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high  offices  of  trust. 
Thus  the  "  chief"  of  the  cup-bearers  (q.  v.)  and  of  the 
cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs,  as  being  near  his  per- 
son, though  their  inferior  agents  need  not  have  been 
so  (Gen.  xl,  1).     (Wilkinson  ^Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  61]  de- 
nies the  use  of  eunuchs  in  Egypt.     Herodotus,  indeed 
[ii,  923,  confirms  his  statement  as  regards  Eg3rptian 
monogamy ;  but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings, 
they  seemed,  at  any  rate,  to  have  allowed  themselves 
concubines  [p.  181].    From  the  general  beardless  cfaaiw 
acter  of  Egyptian  heads,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce 
whether  any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculptures  or  not.) 
The  complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  latterly  of  Judah,  to  the  neighboring  models  of 
despotism,  is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of 
eunuchs  (2  Kings  viii,  6;  ix,  82;  xxiii,  11;  xxv,  19; 
Isa.  Ivi,  8, 4 ;  Jer.  xxix,  2 ;  xxxiv,  19;  xxxviil,  7;  xli, 
16 ;  Iii,  25).     They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  rela- 
tions—either military,  as  "  set  over  the  men  ci  war,** 
greater  trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing  in- 
ferior courage  and  military  vigor,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children.    (2 
Chron.  xxviil,  1  is  remarkable  as  ascribing  eunuchs  to 
the  period  of  David,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Solo- 
mon's polygamy  made  them  a  necessary  consequence ; 
but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to  have  played  an 
important  part  at  this  period.)    We  find  the  Assyrian 
Bab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch  (2  Kings  xviii,  17),  em- 
ployed, together  with  other  high  officials,  as  ambassa- 
dor.    Similarly,  in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a 
eunuch  mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-mar- 
risge  to  negotiate,  and  of  another  (p.  278)  who  was  tha 
Mehefer,  or  chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  al- 
ways near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp.  Chardin, 
iii,  87),  and  of  another,  originally  a  Georgian  prisoner, 
who  officiated  as  supreme  judge.    Fryer  (TVioMb  m  In- 
dia and  Persia,  p.  1698)  and  Chardin  (ii,  283)  describe 
them  as  being  the  base  and  ready  tools  of  licentious- 
ness, as  tyrannical  in  humor,  and  pertinacious  in  the 
authority  which  they  exercise ;  Clso'ke  (7Vavf£r  ca  £b- 
rope,  etc.,  pt.  ii,  §  1,  p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by 
those  whom  it  is  their  office  to  guard.     A  great  num- 
ber of  them  accompany  the  shah  and  his  ladies  when 
hunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
come  within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the  kin^ 
sends  a  eunuch  for  him.     So  eunuchs  mn  before  the 
closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when  abroad,  crying  out 
to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance.     This  illustrates  Esth.  i, 
10, 12, 15, 16 ;  ii,  8, 8, 14.    The  moral  tendency  of  this 
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lad  oonditloii  u  weU  known  to  be  the  repreMion  of 
courage,  gentleness,  shame,  and  remorse,  the  develop- 
ment of  malice,  and  often  of  melancholy,  and  a  dtspo- 
sttion  to  suicide.  The  fitvorable  description  of  them 
in  Xenophon  (L  c.)  is  overcharged,  or,  at  least,  is  not 
confirmed  by  modern  observation.  They  are  not  more 
liable  to  disease  than  others,  nnlees  of  such  as  often 
follows  the  foul  vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools.  The 
opecstion  itself,  especially  in  in&ncy,  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous than  an  ordinary  amputation.  €haidi«i  (ii, 
285)  sajrs  that  only  one  in  four  survives;  and  Clot 
Bey,  chief  physician  of  the  pasha,  states  that  two 
thirds  die.  Bnrcldiardt,  therefore  {Nub.  p.  829),  is  mis- 
tsken  when  he  says  that  the  operation  is  only  fatal  in 
about  two  out  of  a  hundred  cases.     See  Harem. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
tlius  treated,  in  fUfilment  of  2  Kings  xx,  17, 18 ;  Isa. 
xxxtx,  7 ;  oomp.  Dan.  i,  8, 7.  The  court  of  Herod  of 
course  had  its  eunuclis  (Josephus,  AtU,  xvi,  8, 1 ;  xv, 
7, 4),  as  had  also  that  of  queen  Candacc  (Acts  viii,  27). 
Miehaeliw  (^  180)  regards  them  as  the  proper  conse* 
qnence  of  the  gross  polygamy  of  the  Eisst,  although 
his  further  remark  that  they  tend  to  balance  the  sexn- 
sl  disparity  which  such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is 
less  just,  since  the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women 
for  the  one  purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  fui^ 
nish  male  children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt  xix,  12,  the 
iiiit  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of  defective 
ofgsnization ;  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as  it  is  said  to 
liave  been  personally  exemplifled  In  Origen  (Euseb. 
EeeL  HitL  vi,  8 ;  see  Zom,  De  eunuehitmo  Origenit^ 
Giess.  1708},  is  an  instance  of  human  ways  and  means 
of  ascetic  devotion  being  valued  by  the  Jews  above  ro- 
vesled  precept  (see  SchOttgen,  Hor,  Heb.  i,  159).  Our 
Saviour  in  tliat  passage  doubtless  refen  to  the  volan- 
tsiy  and  ascetic  celibacy  of  the  Essenes  (q.  v.).  But 
a  figurative  sense  of  fifvovx^s  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii,  82, 84) 
is  also  possible.     See  Celibacy. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  **  chamberlain" 
(marg.  "eunuch")  is  the  constant  rendering  of  0*^*^0, 
tartSj  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii,  20,  and 
Bom.  xvi,  23,  where  the  original  expressions  are  very 
different,  some  caution  is  required.  In  Acts  xil,  20, 
Tov  iiri  Tov  Koirvvo^  tov  fiatriXiuf^  may  mean  a 
**  chamberlain"  merely.  Such  were  persons  of  public 
influence,  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription  pre- 
served m  Walpole's  Turkey  (ii,  559),  in  honor  of  P. 
Aelius  Alcibiades,  **  chamberlain  of  the  emperor"  (ttri 
KMTuvog  2f^.),  the  epithets  in  which  exactly  suggest 
the  kind  of  patronage  expressed.  In  Rom.  xvi,  23, 
tlie  word  iTr'tTpo-jroQ  is  the  one  commonly  rendered 
•*  steward"  (e.  g.  Matt,  xx,  8 ;  Luke  viii,  8),  and  means 
the  one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
See  generally  Salden,  Otia  Theol.  de  Eunuchit,  p.  494 
sq. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Chamberlain. 

In  Dent  xxiii,  1  (ns^~7!i:CD,  one  mutilated  by  cruth- 
•V,  L  e.  the  testicles,  Sept.  technically  dXa^m;),  and 
aho  prolmbly  in  Lev.  xxi,  20  (y\V^  HilQ,  one  cmiA. 
etf  ss  to  his  tetticUi,  Sept.  partially  fiov6px^Q\  the  allu- 
noQ  b  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  emasculation  still  practised 
to  the  Eaat,  according  to  the  Greek  physicians  (Paulus 
•Agneta,  bk.  vi),  which  consists  in  softening  the  testi- 
cles of  very  young  boys  in  warm  water,  and  then  rub- 
^g  and  pressing  them  till  they  disappear.  As  the 
heathen  priests  were  often  thus  qualified  for  office, 
perMmt  so  mutilated  were  excluded  from  the  Jewish 
Ckmth.    See  Abrtoreth. 

BnniiGhs,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
vlio  were  said  to  be  mad  enough  to  emasculate  them- 
>«lve«  nnder  the  assumption  tlmt  they  should  thus 
indicate  their  evil  i»opensities»  and  qualify  them- 
^^es  for  performing,  in  a  more  holy  and  acceptable 
inaQQer,  the  duties  of  religion.  Origen  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  miserable  delusion.     The  practice  is  prev- 


alent at  this  day  in  Russia,  among  the  sect  of  the 
Skoptd  (q.  v.).  In  the  Council  of  Kicea  persons  of 
tills  class  were  condemned,  and  excluded  from  holy 
orders  (Farrar,£ccZef.  Did.  s.  v.).    See  Cblibact  and 

VALSaiAKS. 

Buo'dias,  or,  rather,  Evodia  (EvoSia,  a  pood 
journey  f  for,  as  found  in  Phil,  ix,  2,  EvoSiav  is  fem., 
since  the  following  verse  refen  to  that  and  the  asso- 
ciated name  by  avrdlc  >nd  aircvf  c),  a  female  member 
of  the  Church  at  Philippi,  who  seems  to  have  been  at 
variance  with  another  female  member  named  S3rnty- 
che.  A.D.  57.  Paul  describes  them  as  women  who 
had  *Mabored  much  with  him  in  the  Gospel,"  and  im*- 
plores  them  to  be  of  one  mind  (Philip,  iv,  2,  3). 

BuodiUB.    See  EvoDius. 

Buphamites.    See  Mbssalians. 

Buphra'tds  is  the  Greek  form  (Ebtppdrrjc)  of  the 
river  designated  in  Heb.  by  the  name  Phratu  or  Pe- 

raih'  (r^D,  which  Gesenius  ngards  as  i.  q.  "  sweei  wa- 
ter," referring  to  the  present  Arabic  name  Frak  as 
having  that  signif. ;  but  FUrst  refers  to  an  obsolete 
root  indicating  the  impetuous  character  of  the  stream), 
and  is  probably  a  word  of  Arian  origin,  the  initial  ele« 
ment  being  \  which  is  in  Sanscrit  «u,  in  Zend  Am, 
and  in  Greek  tv ;  and  the  second  element  beingyra, 
the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  thus 
**  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  soon  short* 
ened  to  its  modem  form  of  Frdt^  which  is  almost  ex- 
actly what  the  Hebrew  literation  expresses.  But  it 
is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by  the  term 
^nSrt,  AcriMiaAar'',  i.  c.  "the  river,"  fhs  river  of  Asia, 
in  grand  contrast  with  the  shortlived  torrents  of  Pal- 
estine, being  by  fiw  the  most  considerable  stream  in 
that  part  of  the  continent.  Thus,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  81, 
wc  read,  "  from  the  desert  unto  the  river"  (comp.  Isa. 
viii,  7).  In  like  manner,  it  is  termed  in  Dent,  i,  7 
*'  the  great  river."  The  Euphrates  is  named  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.). 

1.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii,  14,  where  the  Eu- 
phrates  is  stated  to  be  the  fourth  of  the  rivers  which 
flowed  from  a  common  stream  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Its  celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accompanies 
the  names  of  the  other  streams.  See  Eden.  We 
next  hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV,  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  **the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  to  the  river  of  Egypt 
is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was  l)ome  in  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  (Dent,  i,  7 ; 
xi,  24 ;  Josh,  i,  4) ;  and  from  an  important  passage  in 
the  fint  book  of  Chronicles  it  appears  that  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  did  actually  extend  itself  to  the  Euphrates  in 
the  times  anterior  to  Saul  (1  Chron.  v,  9).  Here  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  Hagarites,  who  appear  upon 
the  Middle  Euphrates  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
the  later  empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who  seems 
for  the  firat  time  to  have  entered  on  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  promise  by  the  victories  which  he  gained  over 
Hadadezer,  kin^  of  Zobah,  and  bis  allies,  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii,  3-8 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  3).  The 
object  of  his  expedition  was  "  to  recover  his  border," 
and  *'to  stablish  his  dominion  by  the  river  Euphra- 
tes;" and  in  this  object  he  appean  to  have  been  alto- 
gether successful,  in  so  much  that  Solomon,  his  son, 
who  was  not  a  man  of  war,  but  only  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's dominions,  is  said  to  have  "reigned  over  all 
kingdoms  from  the  river  (i.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt" 
(1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  ix,  26).  Thus,  during 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  dominion  of  Is- 
rael actually  attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways  of 
the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  their  empire  to  the  north-east,  and  the  river  of 
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Bgypt  to  the  south-west.  This  wide-spread  dominion 
was  lost  upon  the  duruption  of  the  empire  nnder  Re- 
hoboam ;  and  no  more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the 
Euphrates  until  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the 
Babylonians  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "  Great  Riv- 
er" had  meanwiiile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary 
between  Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assyria],  but  had  repeatedly  been  crossed  by  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Ninevite  iLingSi  who  gradually  established 
their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right  bank. 
The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  difficult,  and  at 
the  point  where  certain  natural  facilities  fixed  the  or- 
dinary passage  the  strong  fort  of  Carchemish  had  been 
built,  probably  in  very  early  times,  to  command  the 
position.  See  Carchemish.  Hence,  when  Kecho 
determined  to  attempt  the  permanent  conquest  of 
S}*ria,  his  march  was  directed  upon  *' Carchemish  by 
Euphretes"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20),  which  he  captured 
and  held,  thus  extending  the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  renewing  the  old  glories  of  the  Rames- 
side  kings.  His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived. 
Tliree  years  afterwards  the  Babylonians — who  had 
inherited  the  A8S3rrian  dominion  in  these  parts — made 
an  expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Euphra- 
tes in  Carohemish'*  (Jer.  xlvi,  2),  and  recovered  all 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  **  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
takeu  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphra- 
tes all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  distinct- 
ly connects  with  the  **  Great  River."  The  prophets 
made  use  of  the  Euphrates  as  a  figurative  description 
of  the  Assyrian  power,  as  the  Nile  with  them  repre- 
sented the  power  of  Egypt;  thus,  in  Isa.  viii,  7,  "  The 
Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of  tho  river, 
strong  and  many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria"  (Jer.  ii, 
18 ;  comp.  Rev.  ix,  14 ;  xvi,  12).  It  is  probably  in- 
cluded among  the  *'  rivers  of  Babylon,"  by  the  side  of 
which  tho  Jewish  captives  **  remembered  Zion"  and 
'*wept"  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  1);  and  no  doubt  is  glanced 
at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah  against  the  Chaldiean 
**water8"  and  '*  springs,"  upon  which  there  was  to  be  a 
** drought"  that  should  "dry  them  up"  (Jer.  1,  38;  II, 
26).  The  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  has  been  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  Chald^ea.  The  river  still 
brings  down  as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious 
element  is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man ;  the  various 
water-courses  along  which  it  was  in  former  times  con- 
veyed are  dry,  the  main  channel  has  shrunk,  and  the 
water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion  when, 
according  to  profane  historians  (Herod,  i,  191 ;  Xenoph. 
Cgrop,  vii,  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turned  against  its 
mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Babylon.  The 
brevity  of  Daniel  (v,  80,  31)  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  silence  on  the  point ;  but  it  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  fulness  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  1  and 
li)  that  BO  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not 
have  escaped  mention.  We  must,  however,  remem- 
ber, in  the  first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have 
been  purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babyloni- 
ans might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And,  second- 
ly, we  may  notice  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is  covert, 
as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In  immediate 
conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most  clearly  de- 
clares the  taking  of  tlie  city  by  a  surprise  is  found  an 
expression  which  reads  very  obscurely  in  our  version 
—"the  passages  are  stopped"  (Jer.  li,  32).  Here  the 
Hebrew  term  used  (H^ia:^^)  applies  most  properly  to 
**  fords  or  ferries  over  rivers"  (comp.  Judg.  iii,  28); 
and  tlie  whole  passage  may  best  be  translated,  "  the 
fenries  are  seized"  or  "occupied ;"  which  agrees  very 


well  with  the  entrance  of  the  Persians  by  the  river, 
and  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place, 
where  there  was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i,  186).  The 
fords  were  at  Tliapsacns  (Xenoph.  A%ah,  i,  4, 11). 

2.  The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and  by 
fax  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia. 
It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, one  of  them  at  Domli,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Eno- 
roum,  and  little  mora  than  a  degree  from  the  Black 
Sea ;  the  other  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain 
range  called  Ala-Tagh,  near  the  village  of  Diyadin, 
and  not  far  fh)m  Mount  Ararat.  The  former,  or 
Northern  Euphrates,  has  the  name  Fral  from  the  first, 
but  is  known  also  as  the  Kara-^Su  (Black  River) ;  the 
latter,  or  Southern  Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  ^of, 
but  the  Murad  Ckai,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river. 
Both  branches  flow  at  the  first  towards  the  west  or 
south-west,  passing  through  the  wildest  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  Armenia ;  they  meet  at  Kebban-lCaden,  near- 
ly in  long.  89^  £.  from  Greenwich,  having  run  re- 
spectively 400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream  formed 
by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid,  and 
very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but  in  a 
tortuous  course,  foroing  a  way  through  the  ranges  of 
Taurus  and  anti-Tanms,  and  still  seeming  as  if  it 
would  empty  itself  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of 
Amanus  and  Lebanon,  which  here  run  parallel  to  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  frtmi  it;  the 
river  at  last  desists  fh>m  its  endeavor,  and  in  about 
lat.  86^  turns  towards  the  south-east,  and  proceeds  in 
this  direction  for  above  1000  miles  to  its  embouchure 
in  the  Penian  Gulf  (Herod,  i,  180;  Strabo,  U,  621; 
Ptolem.  V,  18;  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.  v,  20 ;  Q.  Curt,  i,  IS ; 
OrbtM  Terrarum^  C.  Kaeroher  Auct).  In  conjunction 
with  the  'Hgris,  it  forms  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  Me- 
sopotamia (q.  v.),  over  which  it  flows  or  is  carried  by 
canals,  and  thus  diffuses  abroad  fertUity  and  beauty. 
At  Bagdad  and  Hillah  (Babylon),  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  approach  compantively  near  to  each  other,  but 
separate  again,  forming  a  kind  of  ample  basin,  till 
they  finally  become  one  at  Koorma.  Under  the  C»- 
sars  the  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  under  David  it  was  the  natural 
limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.     See  Tigris. 

The  last  part  of  its  course,  ttom  Hit  downwards,  is 
through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial  plain,  over  which  it 
has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate;  above  Hit, 
and  from  thence  to  Sumelsat  (Samosata),  the  country 
along  its  banks  is  for  the  most  part  open,  but  hilly ; 
north  of  Sumelsat  the  stream  runs  in  a  narrow  valley 
among  high  mountains,  and  is  interrupted  by  numer- 
ous rapids.  The  entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780 
miles,  nearly  650  more  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and 
only  200  short  of  that  of  the  Indus ;  and  of  this  dis- 
tance more  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable 
for  boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  colonel  Ches- 
ney  proved,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  the 
river  is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  milce 
from  its  mouth — ^that  is  to  say,  trma  its  Junction  with 
the  Khabour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  then  aver- 
ages 400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Werai  to 
Lamlun,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the  last- 
named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120  yards,  its 
depth  having  at  the  same  time  diminished  from  an  av- 
erage of  18  to  one  of  12  feet.  The  causes  of  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon  are  the  entire  lack  of  tributaries 
below  the  Khabour,  and  the  employment  of  the  water 
in  irrigation.  The  river  has  also  in  this  part  of  its 
course  the  tendency  already  noted,  to  run  off  and 
waste  itself  in  vast  marshes,  which  every  yesr  more 
and  more  cover  the  alluvial  tract  west  and  south  of 
the  stream.  From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  oon> 
tinually  varying,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  at  present, 
except  in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of 
the  Euphrates  water  is  poured  into  the  Shat'tl-Arab, 

In  point  of  current  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  slsg^ 
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Ish  atream ;  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the  flooded 
setson,  when  it  approaches  5  mllea  an  hour,  it  varies 
from  2^  to  3(,  with  a  mach  larger  portion  of  its  course 
under  3  than  above.  Its  general  description  for  some 
distance  below  Ersingan  is  that  of  a  river  of  the  first 
order,  straggling  through  high  hills,  or  rather  low 
monntainsY  making  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course  as 
it  forces  its  way  over  a  pebbly  or  rocky  bed  from  one 
natural  barrier  to  another.  As  it  winds  round  its  nu- 
merous barriers,  it  carries  occasionally  towards  each 
of  the  cardinal  points  a  considerable  body  of  water, 
and  is  shallow  enough  in  some  places  for  loaded  cam- 
els to  pass  in  autumn,  the  water  rising  to  their  bellies, 
or  about  4^  feet.  The  upper  portion  of  the  river  is 
inclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  high  brushwood  and  timber  of 
moderate  size,  having  a  succession  of  long,  narrow 
islands,  on  several  of  which  are  moderatersized  towns ; 
the  borders  of  this  ancient  stream  being  still  well  in- 
habited, not  only  by  Bedouins,  but  by  permanent  resi- 
dents. The  following  towns  may  be  named :  Sumefo- 
at,Haorum,JEt3mkala,  Bir,  Giaber,  Deir,  Rava,  Anna, 
Hsdisa,  £l-lis,  Jibba,  Hit,  Hillah,  Lemlun,  Koma,  and 
Buasora,  The  scenery  above  Hit,  in  itself  very  pic- 
turesque, is  greatly  heightened  by  the  frequent  re- 
cnrrence  of  ancient  irrigating  aqueducts,  beautiful 
specimens  of  art,  which  ai'e  attributed  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  Persians  when  flre-worshippers :  they  literally 
eorer  both  banic9,  and  prove  that  the  borders  of  the 
Eoplirates  were  once  thickly  inhabited  by  a  highly 
civilized  people.  They  are  of  stone.  Ten  miles  be- 
low Hit  is  tlie  last  of  these.  The  country  now  be- 
comes flatter,  with  few  hills ;  the  river  winds  less ; 
ssd  the  banks  are  covered  with  Arab  villages  of  mats 
or  tents,  with  beautiful  mares,  cattle,  and  numerous 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  From  Hit  to  Babylon  the 
black  tent  of  the  Bedouin  is  almost  the  only  kind  of 
habitatkm  to  be  seen.  Tills  distance  is  cultivated  only 
in  part ;  the  rest  is  desert,  with  the  date-tree  showing 
in  occasional  dusters.  In  descending,  the  irrigating 
cats  and  canals  become  more  fk^uent.  Babylon  is 
encircled  by  two  streams,  one  above,  the  other  below 
the  principal  ruin,  beyond  which  they  unite  and  pro- 
doce  abundance.  For  about  thirty  miles  below  Hil- 
lah both  banks  have  numerous  mud  villages,  imbed- 
ded in  date-trees :  to  these  succeed  huts  fbrmed  of  bun- 
dles of  reeds.  The  country  lower  down  towards  Lem- 
lun is  level,  and  little  elevated  above  the  river ;  irri- 
gation is  therefore  easy :  in  consequence,  both  banks 
are  covered  with  productive  cultivation,  and  fringed 
with  a  double  and  nearly  continuous  belt  of  luxuriant 
date-trees,  extending  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  At 
one  mile  and  a  lialf  above  the  town  of  Dewania  is  the 
flzst  considerable  deviation  firom  this  hitherto  majestic 
river ;  another  takes  place  22  miles  lower ;  and  nine 
miles  &rther — at  Lemlun^-it  again  separates  into  two 
bnndies,  forming  a  delta  not  unlike  that  of  Damietta, 
and,  when  tlie  river  is  swollen,  inundating  the  country 
for  a  space  of  about  CO  miles  in  width  \7itl^  a  shallow 
sheet  of  water,  forming  the  Lemlun  marshes,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  covered  with  rice  and  other 
grain  t|ie  moment  the  river  recedes  (in  June).  Here 
mud  villages  are  swept  away  by  the  water  every  year. 
Below  Lemlun  the  Tigris  sends  a  branch  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  is  thus  increased  in  its  volume,  and, 
tumiog  to  the  east»  receives  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Hgris,  thence  running  in  one  united  stream,  under  the 
name  of  the  Shai-el'Arab,  as  far  as  the  sea  (the  Per- 
slaa  Golf).  In  this  last  reach  the  river  has  a  depth 
ottnm  3  to  5  fothoms,  varies  in  breadth  Arom  600  to 
900  yards,  and  presents  banks  covered  with  villages 
and  cultivation,  having  an  appearance  at  once  imposing 
ABd  msjestic  The  length  of  that  part  of  the  river, 
reckoning  from  Bir  to  Bussora,  navigable  for  large  yes- 
£^  St  all  times  of  the  year,  is  148  miles.  It  is  very 
^^nndant  in  fish.  The  water  is  somewhat  turbid,  but, 
when  purified,  is  pleasant  and  salubrious.     The  Ara- 
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bifiOB  set  a  high  value  on  it,  and  name  it  Iforad'S4i  j 
that  is.  Water  of  desire,  or  longing. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  occurs  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  river  begins  to  rise  in  March, 
and  continues  rising  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  The 
consequent  increase  of  its  volume  and  rapidity  is  rU 
tributable  to  the  early  rains,  which,  foiling  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  swell  its  mountain  tributaries ;  and 
also,  in  the  main,  to  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows  in 
these  lofty  regions.  About  the  middle  of  November 
the  Euphrates  has  reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and,  ceas- 
ing to  decrease,  becomes  tranquil  and  sluggish.  The 
greatest  rise  of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains 
the  touihem  flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The 
Tigris  scarcely  ever  overflows  [see  Hiddekkl],  but 
the  Euphrates  inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of 
its  course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Abyden.  /V.  8) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation  by 
turning  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canab  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  channels  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country.  **  When  the  Euphrates,** 
says  Rich,  '*  reaches  its  greatest  elevation,  it  overflows 
the  surrounding  country*,  fills  up,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  human  labor,  the  canals  which  are  dug  for 
the  reception  of  its  waters,  and  thus  amazingly  fociil- 
tates  the  operations  of  husbandry.  The  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon are  then  inundated,  so  as  to  render  many  parts  in- 
accessible, the  intermediate  hollows  being  converted 
into  marshes**  (Bahyhn  and  Fenepolis,  p.  54).  Ban- 
wolf  observes,  '*  The  water  of  the  Euphrates,  being  al- 
ways troubled,  and  consequently  unfit  for  drinking,  is 
placed  in  earthen  jars  or  pitchers  for  an  hour  or  two, 
until  the  sand  and  other  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  soon  found  lying  to  the  thickness  of  a 
man*s  finger'*  (comp.  Jer.  ii,  18 ;  xiii,  4-7).  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  says,  **  The  period  at  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  most  loaded  with  mud,  are  in  the  first 
floods  of  January;  the  gradual  melting  of  the  snows 
in  early  summer,  which  preserves  the  high  level  of 
the  waters,  does  not  at  the  same  time  contribute  much 
sedimentary  matter.  From  numerous  experiments 
made  at  Bir  in  December  and  January,  1886, 1  found 
the  maximum  of  sediment  mechanically  suspended  in 
the  waters  to  be  equal  to  one  eightieth  part  of  the  bulk 
of  fluid,  or  every  cubic  inch  of  water  contained  one 
eightieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  suspended  matters ;  and 
from  similar  experiments,  instituted  in  the  month  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  at  the  issue  of  the  waters 
from  the  Lemlum  marshes,  I  only  obtained  a  maximum 
of  one  two  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
(mean  temp.  749).  The  sediments  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, which  are  not  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  river's  course,  are  finally  deposited  in  the  Lemlum 
marshes.  In  navigating  Ae  river  in  May,  1886,  the 
water  flowing  into  the  marshes  was  colored  deeply  by 
mud,  but  left  the  marshes  in  a  state  of  comparative 
purity**  ^Betearcheiy  p.  110,  111). 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  impor- 
tance as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the  East 
and  the  Westp  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  probably 
merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their  passage  fh)m 
the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Her.  i,  185).  He  also 
describes  the  boats  which  were  in  use  upon  the  stream 
(i,  194),  and  mentions  that  their  principal  fk^ight  was 
wine,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  was  furnished 
by  Armenia.  It  was,  however,  more  probably  Syrian, 
as  Armenia  is  too  cold  for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  he 
describes,  of  wicker-work,  and  coated  with  bitumen, 
or  sometimes  covered  with  skins,  still  abound  on  the 
river  (Chesney,  Enphraies^  ii,  6.^-651).  Men  wishing 
to  swim  across  or  along  the  stream  simply  throw  them- 
selves upon  an  inflated  skin  and  thus  float,  precisely 
in  the  manner  described  by  ancient  writers,  and  de- 
picted on  the  Assyrian  sculptures  (Botta,  Tvineveh,  p. 
238  sq.).  Alexander  appears  to  have  brought  to  Baby- 
lon by  the  Enphra|pa^tWIfo  yessei»  of  some  considera* 
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ble  Bize,  which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoeni-  i 
cia.  They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to  Thapsa- 
cus,  where  they  were  put  together  and  launched  (Aris^ 
tobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi,  1, 11).  The  disadvantage  of  the 
route  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying  return  cargoes 
against  the  current.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
boats  which  descended  the  river  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  sold  at  Babylon,  and  the  owners  returned  on  foot 
to  Armenia,  taking  with  them  only  the  skins  (i,  194). 
Aristobulus,  however,  related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi,  3,  8)  that 
the  Gerrhfeans  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  not 
only  to  Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  car- 
ried their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their  principal 
merchandise.  On  the  whole,  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylonian 
luid  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use  of  by  the 
merchants  of  various  nation^,  and  that  by  it  the  east 
and  west  continually  interchanged  their  most  impor- 
tant products  (see  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babj/Um,  p. 
166,  457).  Caravans  were  employed  above  Thapsa^ 
cus  (Heeren,  Atiatic  Naiumty  i,  429, 430).  The  empe- 
ror Trajan  constructed  a  fleet  in  the  mountains  of  Nisi- 
bis,  and  floated  it  down  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor 
Julian  also  came  down  the  river  from  the  same  moun- 
tains with  a  fleet  of  not  fewer  than  1100  vessels.  A 
great  deal  of  navigation  is  still  carried  on  from  Bag- 
dad to  Hillah,  the  ancient  Babylon,  but  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  prevents  any  above  the  latter 
place.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  merchants  from 
England  went  by  this  river,  which  was  then  the  high 
road  to  India.  There  were  anciently  many  canals 
which  connected  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates ;  many 
of  them  are  still  in  being.  The  Euphrates  steamer 
passed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  by  the  Iva 
canal,  which  leaves  the  former  a  few  miles  above  Fe- 
lugo,  and  enters  the  latter  a  short  way  below  Bagdad. 
The  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  must  be  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance,  and  colonel  Chesney 
has  proved  that  it  may  be  navigated  as  high  as  Bir  liy 
steamers  drawing  four  feet  of  water  •  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  it  can  ever  be  made  available  as  an 
ordinary  channel  between  Europe  and  India.  Its  nav- 
igation would  undoubtedly  confer  the  greatest  advan- 
tages on  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  fertile  coun- 
tries through  which  it  flows,  should  they  once  more  be 
emancipated  from  the  barbarism  under  which  they 
have  so  long  been  oppressed. 

8.  See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates,  colo- 
nel Chesney*8  Eujihratei  ExpediHon,  vol.  i ;  and,  for  the 
lowef  course  of  tiie  stream,  compare  Loftns*s  Chaldaa 
and  Siuiana,  See  also  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus^  vol.  i. 
Essay  ix;  and  Layard*8  Nineoeh  and  BtAyhn^  chape. 
xxi  and  xxii;  WahPs  Arien,  p.  700;  Bitter's  Erdk.  ii,. 
120 ;  TratU  EUmtsnt.  GSographique  (Bruxelles,  1882), 
Tol.  ii ;  Mannert's  Gtogr,  ii,  142 ;  Reichard*s  KL  Gitogr. 
Schrtf,  p.  210 ;  Parliam.  Rep.  of  Steam  Naviffotion  to 
India  (1834) ;  M*CuIloch's  Geoffraph.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Ains- 
worth's  Travds  in  Asia  Minor,  etc,  (1842) ;  Ker  Pon- 
ter.  Travels,  ii,  403;  Forbiger,  Alte  Geograpkie,  ii,  60 
sq. ;  Rosenmuller,  AUerth,  I,  i,  188  sq. —  Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  v.     See  Babylon. 

ZSnphratea,  bishop  of  Cologne,  was  the  successor 
of  bishop  Matcmus.  He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Sardica  in  347,  and  was  sent  by  the  bishops  of  that 
synod  with  recommendatory  letters  from  the  emperor 
Constance  to  the  emperor  Constantius  to  obtain  the 
recall  of  the  exiled  catholic  bishops.  The  report  that 
a  synod  held  at  Cologne  in  846  deposed  Euphrates  fbr 
not  believing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  now  general- 
ly regarded  as  spurious.  The  acts  of  this  pretended 
synod  were  probably  compiled  in  the  eighth  century, 
nnd  are  from  beginning  to  end  a  forgery. — ^Wetzer  und 
Wclte,  Kirchen-Leadk,  xii,  241 ;  Rettberg,  Kirchen-Gt' 
sckichte  DetUschlands,  vol.  i.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Euporemns  (EifwoXt/ioCfffOodin  war,  a  frequent 


Greek  name),  the  '*  Eton  of  John,  the  son  of  Accoa^  (q. 
v.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Home  by  Judas  Macca- 
bteus,  B.C.  cir.  161,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  (1  Mace,  viii,  17 ;  Josephns,  Ant.  xii,  10,  6). 
He  has  been  identified  (Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  ix,  17  sq.) 
with  the  historian  of  the  same  name  (Josephns,  Apion^ 
i,  23),  who  wrote  several  works  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews  (Kuhlmey,  Eupolemi  JVaffmenta,  Berlin,  1840, 
8vo) ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  historian 
was  of  Jewish  descent  (yet  comp.  Jerome,  de  Hr.  Ittustr. 
88).  His  father,  John  (q.  v.),  is  spoken  of  as  having 
procured  special  privileges  for  the  Jews  firom  the  Syri- 
an kings  (2  Mace,  iv,  11). 

Euroo^lydon  (E{rpoKXit;^itfV,q.  d.  south-east  h&h»\ 
the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii,  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind  in 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  which  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  ultimately  wre<^ed 
on  the  coast  of  Malta.     See  Shipwreck  op  Paitl, 
The  circumstances  of  this  gale  are  described  with 
much  particularity,  and  they  admit  abundant  illustra- 
tion tram  the  experience  of  modem  seamen  in  the  Le- 
vant.    In  the  flrst  place  it  came  down  fh)m  the  island 
{xar  aifrfjg),  and  therefore  must  have  blown  more  or 
less  from  the  northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing 
along  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and  on 
the  way  from  Fair-Havens  towards   Phoenice.     8o 
Captain   Spratt,  after  leaving  Fair-Havens  with  a 
light  southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  ^  a  strong  northerly 
breeze  blowing  direct  from  Mount  Ida"  (Smith,  Vofoge 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  p.  97, 245).    Next,  tlie 
wind  is  described  as  being  like  a  typhoon  (mod.tuffone^ 
i.  e.  "striker")  or  whirlwind  (tv^vik6c,  A.Y.  "tem- 
pestuous;" comp.  Tv^v,Ar\8t(3/t.  Meteor,  1;  DeMtmdo, 
iv,  18) ;  and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  such  gales 
in  the  Levant  as  being  generally  "accompanied  by 
terriflc  gusts  and  squalls  fh)m  those  high  mountains^' 
(Conybeare,  Life  andEpistles  ofSt.Paul,  1856,  ii,  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of  wind  in  the 
voyage  before  us  (xxvii,  18, 14)  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected ;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart  observes, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Archipelago,  that  "it  is  alwa}*8 
safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  nordi- 
erly  wind,  as  it  dies  away  gradually,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  with  southerly  winds,  as  they 
almost  invariably  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind" 
(Purdy's  SaiUng  Directory,  pt.  ii,  p.  61).   The  long  dura- 
tion of  the  gale  ("the  fourteenth  night,"  ver.  ^,  the 
overclouded  state  of  the  sky  (**  neither  sun  nor  stars  ap- 
pearing," ver.  20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  con- 
cluded the  storm  (jltv  mrov,  xxviii,  2),  could  easily  be 
matched  with  parallel  instances  in  modem  times  (see 
Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck,  p.  144 ;  Conybeare,  Life 
and  Epp.  ii,  412).     We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was 
more  or  less  northerly.    The  context  gives  us  full  ma^ 
terials  for  determining  its  direction  with  great  exacti- 
tude.    The  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete 
to  Clauda  (xxvii,  16),  and  apprehension  was  felt  that 
she  would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17). 
Combining  these  two  circumstances  with  the  fact  that 
she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair-Havens  to  Pbcs- 
nice  when  the  storm  began  (v.  14),  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  came  from  the  N.B.  or  E.N..E.,  and 
hence  might  fitly  be  termed  a  north-easter.     This  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  natural  Sense  of  EifpaKvKbn^ 
(Vnlg.  Euro-^iquilo,  i.  e.  north-east  wind,  the  modem 
GregtUia  of  those  seas),  which  is  regarded  as  the  truo 
reading  by  Bentiey,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best 
MSS. ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  received 
text,  more  especially  as  it  is  the  nwre  difficult  read- 
ing, and  the  phrase  used  by  Luke  (6  xaXovfuvo^  B^/m>- 
kXvSwv)  seems  to  point  to  some  peculiar  word  in  dbq 
among  the  sailors.     Alford  thinks  that  the  true  nam^ 
of  the  wind  was  titpatevXittv^  but  that  the  Greek  sailors, 
not  understanding  the  Latin  termination,  corrapted 
the  word  into  tvpoKXvSwv,  and  that  so  Luke  wrote  it 
(Comment,  in  loc.). — Smith,  s.  v.     Such  winds  ar« 
known  to  modern  mariners  in  the  MeditemmeaA  t^ 
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tiie  name  aiLewmSen,  They  are  not  confined  to  any 
single  point,  bat  blow  in  all  directions  finom  the  north- 
east ronnd  by  the  north  to  the  loath-east.  The  *  ^great 
wiad'*  or  mighty  tempest  experienced  by  the  prophet 
Jonah  on  hia  way  firoai  Joppa  to  Tarshish  (1, 4 ;  comp. 
the  destmcdvB  *'east  wind"  oi  Psa.  xlviii,  7)  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  these  gales  (comp.  Josephos,  War^ 
ill,  8,3,  who  calls  it  the  ^'hlack  north  wind,"  ;uXa/t^ 
/Sdpccov).     See  Wind. 

Buxope,  the  smallest,  but  also  the  most  highly 
ciTilized  and  most  populous  of  tlie  three  great  divi- 
aiooa  of  the  old  continent. 

I.  It  is  separated  from  America  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  Atlantic ;  firom  Africa  on  the  south 
by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  from  Asia  by  the  Archi- 
pelago, Sea  of  Marmora,  Black  Sea,  Caucasian  ridge, 
Caspian  Sea,  Ural  Biver  and  Mountains,  and  the  Kara 
SiTcr.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  peninsula,  pr<^Ject- 
ing  from  the  north-west  of  AskL  Its  extent  from 
Cape  St.yincent  on  the  south-west  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ISmol  Biver  on  the  north-east  is  3400  miles ;  and  from 
Cape  Kordkun,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Scandi- 
naviaa  main  land,  to  Cape  Matapan,  the  southmost 
point  of  Greece,  2400  miles.  The  continent  of  Europe, 
irrespective  of  islands,  lies  wHhin  lat.  86<=^  l'~71<>  6' 
N.,  and  long.  9^  30'  W.— 68<^  80^  £.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  8,800,000  square  miles ;  and  its  ooast- 
line,  more  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  site  than  that 
of  any  other  great  natural  division  of  the  globe,  is  esti- 
mated at  19,500  miles,  giving  a  proportion  of  1  linear 
mfle  of  coast  for  every  190  square  miles  of  surihce.  It 
hsd  in  1868  a  population  of  298,000,000,  which  gives 
sn  aTerage  of  about  77  for  every  square  mile. 

II.  daartk  HiMtory, — Europe  early  received  the  seed 
of  Christianity  from  the  apostles  themselves.  The 
tenitory  embraced  in  what  is  now  Turkey,  Greece, 
sad  Italy  was  Ibr  many  years  the  scene  of  the  apos- 
tolie  labors  of  Paul,  who  founded  a  number  isi  church- 
es, and  wrote  epistles  to  the  Bomans,  Corinthisns,  and 
Thessalonians.  Whether  he  visited  Spain,  England, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  has  been  asserted  by 
some  writers,  is  doubtful.  Peter  is  claimed  by  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church  to  have  been  for  twenty-five 
years  bishop  of  Bome.  The  &ct  of  his  having  been 
in  Bome,  and  having  presided  for  several  years  over 
the  Chnrch  there,  is  generally  recognised  by  most  of 
the  historisna.  The  shsre  of  the  other  apostles  in  the 
Chritthmifstion  of  Europe  is  doubtful,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  their  missionary  labors  rest  mors  on  legends 
than  historic  documents  (see  the  articles  on  each  of 
the  apostles,  and  each  of  the  European  countries) ;  but 
it  is  a  well-established  fiict  tliat,  even  before  the 
dose  of  the  first  century,  numerous  churches  were  es- 
tablished in  Turkey,  Greece,  Malta,  Italy,  France, 
^lain,  and  Southern  and  Western  Germany.  The 
growing  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Bome  [see  Boman 
Cathouc  Chvbch]  soon  made  Europe  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  world.  When  Constantino  became  a 
Christian,  the  Christianization  of  all  that  portion  of 
Europe  which  belonged  to  the  Boman  empire  made 
rapid  prograss,  and  was  soon  completed.  In  the  fifth 
end  sixth  centuries,  Spain,  France,  Scotland,  England, 
and  several  German  tribes  became  Christian.  Chris- 
tianity steadily  advanced  in  all  directions,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  dxteenth  century  that  every  pagan  peo- 
ple of  Eorope  had  adopted  tike  Christian  doctrine.  In 
tlie  mean  while,  however,  part  of  the  Christian  territo- 
ry in  Sovthem  Europe  had  been  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  at  one  time  even  hoped  for  the  con- 
quest of  aU  Europe.  They  lost,  however,  in  the  course 
of  tiie  ftUowing  centuries,  most  of  their  conquests,  re- 
tainincf  ^^B^y  the  control  of  one  empire  in  Eastern  Eu^ 
rope.  Thus  Europe  haa  been  for  many  centuries  a 
predominantly  Christian  division  of  the  world,  while 
of  bolli  Asia  and  Africa  only  small  sections  became 
Chiistian.  The  schism  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Irfrtin  elmthse  became  complete  in  the  ninth  century, 


and  the  ecclesiastical  connection  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  has  been  interrupted  ever  since.  Still 
greater  became  the  alienation  between  the  countries 
which  adhered  to  the  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  those  over  which  the  Church  of  Bome  retain- 
ed control,  and  more  than  one  destructive  war  grew 
out  of  this  division.    See  Befobkation  ;  Paotest- 

ANTISK. 

III.  EcduUutiieal  8taiU$Ue9,'^'lb»  following  tabular 
statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  Boman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, and  Eastern  churches,  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Schem,  is  taken  from  the  American  Year-book  for  1869. 


CoantriM. 


Total 
Pbpolalieii. 


Portugml 

Asom  and) 

Madeira. .  / 

Spain 

Andorra 

France 

N.   Oennan) 

Confed.../ 
aOerm.  States 

Austria 

lul]r. 

Papal  States.. 
San  Marino . . 

Monaco 

Swltseiiand.. 
Holland. 

Luxemburg. 

Belgium. 

Great  BriUhi. 

Heligord,) 

Gibraltar,  V 

and  Maiu) 
Denmark..... 

Faroe  and) 

Iceland  . .  / 

Sweden 

Norwaj 

Turkey 

Roumania. . 

Servla 

Monten^prOb 
Greece 

Ionian  Islda. 
Buflflia 


8,9V7t861 

MB,668 

16,802,686 

19,000 

88,067«004 

»,88«,884 

8,(»4|40O 

8K,»a,(M7 

84,868,787 

728,121 

6,700 

1,887 

9,610,484 

8,562,666 

206,674 

4,084,461 

2B,ft86,4M 

168,688 

1,608,006 

75,000 

4,070,061 

1J01,4T8 

18,644,000 

8,864,848 

1,078,281 

196,238 

1,096,810 

861,712 

67,260,431 


Ronwo 
Catholk. 


4,840,000 


Total |2!I3,068,708 


} 


16,280,000 

19,000 

86,000,000 

7,676,000 

4,986,000 

27,000,000 

84,000,000 

710,000 

6,700 

1,800 

1,028,000 

1,460,000 

4,860,000 

6,100,000 


1,000 
6,000 

700,000 

\      60,000 
6,769,000 


ProtcAtuii. 


142,117,600  08,028,000 


7,000 

10,000 

1,600,000 

80,688,000 

8,861,000 

8,600,000 

60,000 

1,000 

1,488,000 

8,800,000 

86,000 

28,400,000 

1,676,000 
6,760,000 

60,000 

8,000 
4,122,00:) 


Kastcm 
ChurchM. 


8,000 
8,800,000 


18,600,000 

1,270,000 
62,810,000 


69,782,000 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  aboye  table  that  the  East- 
ern churches  (or,  more  particularly,  the  Greek  Chnreb) 
prevail  in  Bossia,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  In  Turkey 
the  govemment  is  Mohammedan,  but  the  majority  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  Greek  Chureh.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church  prevails  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Ftance,  the  South  German  States,  Austris,  Italy  (in- 
clusive of  the  Papal  States,  San  Marino  and  Monaco), 
and  Belgium,  while  Protestantism  is  the- prevailing 
religion  in  the  Ngrth  German  Confoderatlon,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Great 'Britain,  Denmark^  Sweden,  and 
Norway.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eusebians,  a  name  £pven  to  the  Arians  from  £u- 
sebius  of  Nicomedia.     See  Ecsebids  of  Nicomedia. 

Etwebiiui,>the  only  pope  of  this  name,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  tsadition,  the  son  of  a  physician,  became  bish* 
op  of  Bome  in  810,  after  the  death  of  Marcellns.  The 
time  of  his  pontificate  is  variously  stated  at  from  four 
months  to  six  years.  No  events  of  importance  are  re- 
corded of  his  pontificate.  According  to  an  epitaph 
published  by  Baronins  (but  which  Baronins  himself 
refers,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  some  priest  of  the  same 
name),  the  lapti  (q.  v.)  in  Bome  demanded  immediate 
absolution,  which  Eusebius  reftised.  Tumult  arose, 
in  consequence  of  which  EnsebiuB  was  exiled  by  the 
usurper  Maxentius  to  Sicily.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  on  the  26th  of  September.  Several  decrees 
cireulating  under  his  name,  as  well  as  three  letten  to 
the  bishops  of  Gaul,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Tuscia  and  Campania,  are  spurious. — Hereog, 
BmUEneyUopddU,  Iv,  246 ;  Acta  Sanct,  ad  26  Stpibr, ; 
Pagi,  Brenarum  pondfie.  Roman,  (i,  p.  65);  Bower, 
ifwf.  of  the  Popes  f  Ersch  n.  Gruber,il2^em.  EHCjfhlop. 
(sect.  i|  voL  zl,  p.  445). 
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BuoebiuB  OP  Albxaitdbia.  I.  In  the  Eastern 
ehnrcheg,  a  number  of  homilies,  ascribed  to  one  Ease- 
bins  of  Alexandria,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  espe- 
cially during  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  They  are  ei- 
ther dramatic  representations  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  or  discussions  of  moral  and  practical  qnes- 
ttons.  Their  author  is  variously  designated  as  monk, 
bishop,  archbishop,  or  papa ;  most  frequently  bishop 
or  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  An  ancient  biography, 
published  by  cardinal  Mai  {Spicileg,  Rom,  ix,  p.  103), 
represents  him  as  a  sainted  monk  living  near  Alexan- 
dria, and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  working  mira- 
cles, who  became  successor  of  Cjnril  in  the  see  of  Alex- 
dria,  transferred  his  episcopal  functions,  after  seven 
years  (another  reading  says  twenty  years),  to  a  noble 
Alexandrine  named  Alexander,  and  died  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  monaster^'.  That  this  account  is  false  we 
know  from  the  list  of  bishops  of  Alexandria,  which  no- 
where leaves  room  for  a  bishop  £usebius.  According 
to  Thilo  (27e6er  die  Schriften  des  JSusebius  von  AUxan^ 
drien  und  des  Etuebius  von  Emeaa,  HoUc,  1832),  the  au- 
thor was  either  one  of  the  four  monks  known  in  the 
Origenistic  controversies  under  the  name  of  the  four 
"tall  brothers,"  and  distinguished  among  the  monks 
of  the  Nitrian  desert  for  piety  and  theological  learning, 
or  a  presbyter  at  the  court  of  Justinian  I,  who,  honor- 
ed with  the  title  Papa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  dog- 
matic controversies  of  the  Gth  century.  Semisch  (in 
Herzog's  ReaUEncyldop.  s.  v.)  thinks  that  neither  of 
these  two  men  has  all  the  qualifications  which  one 
would  expect  from  the  author  of  the  Homilies.  The 
only  thing  certain,  in  hb  opinion,  is  that  the  homilies 
were  compiled  in  the  5th  or  Gth  century.  The  number 
of  homilies  that  are  at  present  known  is  twenty-one. 
Some  of  them  were  published  at  Paris,  1575,  and  Ant- 
werp, 1602.  Augusti  {Eu$eb,  Ernes,  qum  supersunt  opus- 
culoy  Elberfeld,  1829)  wrqngly  attributed  three  of  the 
homilies  (of  the  dramatic  class)  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa. 
Thilo,  in  the  work  already  mentioned,  combated  the 
views  of  August!,  and  in  an  appendix  published  a  re- 
vised text  of  four  of  the  homilies,  to  which,  in  1834,  he 
added  an  edition  of  a  new  homily  on  astrology.  His 
views  were  confirmed  by  cardinal  Mai  (SpicU.  Roman, 
ix),  who,  from  a  Vatican  manu^ript,  published  a  num- 
ber of  homilies  for  the  first  time.  A  homily  on  alms, 
which  has  never  been  printed,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Vienna  Imperial  Library.— rHerzog,  RecU-EnctfJdop,  iv, 
226;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  (?nBC.<ed.  Haries),  vii,  409.  (A. 
J.  S.) 

II.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  being  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  is  sometimes  called  Eusebius  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

ZSusebins,  with  the  surname  Bbuvo,  after  1047 
bishop  of  Angers.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life. 
Soon  after  becoming  bishop  he  was  suspended  witli  a 
number  of  other  bishops,  being  suspected,  it  is  thought, 
of  simony.  But  he  seems  to  have  full}'  justified  him- 
self, for  in  1049  he  was  present  at  the  reformatory 
council  of  Rheims,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  welcome  pope  Leo  IX  in  the  name  of  the 
council.  In  a  letter  written  from  Borne  (1049),  iie 
complained  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  pope  against 
Berengar,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  free  from  any  her- 
esy. Berengar  himself  counted  Eusebius  among  his 
patrons,  and  it  was  the  advice  of  Eusebius  which  in- 
duced him  to  take,  at  the  Synod  of  Tours  in  1054,  the 
oath  which  the  synod  demanded  from  him.  One  of 
the  foremost  opponents  of  Berengar,  bishop  Theotwin 
of  Liege,  calls  Eusebius  one  of  the  chief  renewers  of 
the  heresy  which  finds  in  the  Lord's  Supper  nothing 
but  a  shadow  and  an  image  of  the  body  of  Christ.  But 
■when  count  Geofifroi  of  Anjou,  the  powerful  protector 
of  the  French  heretics,  died  (1060),  the  courage  of  Eu- 
sebius was  at  an  end.  At  the  Episcopal  Convention 
of  Angers  in  1062  he  showed  an  inclination  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  though  he  still  made  a 
profession  of  personal  friendship  for  Berengar.    The 


same  indedsion  shows  itself  in  the  celebrated  letteff 
written  between  1068  and  1066,  in  which  Eusebius  de- 
clines to  act  as  arbiter  at  «  theological  dispntation 
which  Berengar  desired  to  hold  with  the  priest  Gaa 
frid  Martini,  and  defines  his  dogmatical  position.  The 
letter  (which  is  regarded  by  Lesaing  as  the  ablest  the- 
ological essay  of  the  11th  century)  deprecates  new 
dogmatic  explanations  concerning  the  Eucharist,  and 
declares  that  we  ought  not  to  appeal  to  the  fathers,  but 
to  adhere  to  Scripture,  and  abi<to  by  the  simple  words 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  tme  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  as  a  duty  of  pious  faith.  The  letter  may  be 
found  in  Menardus  (^Augustud  c.  JuUatd  operis  imper» 
fecti  L  2prwres)y  with  arbitrary  alterations  in  De  Roye 
\ViUij  hares,  et  poenU.  Berengcar.^  and  Boulay  (JStisL 
Univers,  Paris).  Two  other  letters  of  Eusebius  are 
given  by  Sudendorf  (Bermg.  Turon,  1850).  Eusebius 
died  at  Angers  Aug.  27, 1081.— Henog,  Real-Emcgid, 
iv,  228 ;  Lessing,  Werke  (edit.  Lachmann),  vol.  liii ; 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gmir.  xvi,  778 ;  Neander,  Ckurck 
History  (Jorrey\  iii,  576 ;  Neander,  Hisf.  of  Dogmas 
(Ryland),  u,  462.     (A.  J.  S.) 

BusebiuB  OF  C.SSAREA,  the  '*  father  of  Church  hia- 
tory,"  was  bom  about  270.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Casarea  in  Palestine.  Coming  to  Antioch  towards 
the  end  of  the  8d  century,  he  there  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures under  Dorotheus  (Eusebius,  H,  E,  vii,  82).  On 
his  return  to  CieeaTea  he  was  ordained  by  Agapiua, 
then  bishop  of  that  place.  Here  he  became  intimate 
with  Pamphilus,  a  learned  presbyter,  who  was  head 
of  a  divini^  school  at  Ciesarea,  and  who  had  gathered 
many  books  illustrative  of  Scripture  and  theology,  es- 
pecially the  writings  of  Origen.  This  friendship  was 
lifelong,  and  from  it  Eusebius  took  the  name  Eiftriptoc 
(o  ^f Xoc)  Tov  Hafi^tXov,  Eusebius  Pamphili.  It  waa 
probably  under  Pamphilus  that  Eusebius  imbibed  his 
fondness  for  the  writings  of  Origen.  During  the  per- 
secution by  Dioclesian,  Pamphilus  was  imprisoned,  and 
finally  died  a  martyr  (A.  D.  809).  Eusebius  taught  in 
tho  school  of  Pamphilus  for  years,  but  during  the  per- 
secution he  went  to  Tjrre  and  to  Egypt,  where  he  him- 
self was  imprisoned  as  a  confessor,  and  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  described  in  hia 
Cimrch  History  (bk.  viii,  c.  7,  9).  Epiphanins  (JHeer, 
Ixviii,  7)  tells  us  that  Eusebius  was  charged  at  the 
Synod  of  Tyre  (A.D.  885,  where  he  sided  againat  Ath- 
anasius),  by  Potamon,  bishop  of  Heradea,  with  hav- 
ing shown  cowardice  during  the  persecution  in  Egypt, 
and  even  with  having  offered  incense  to  idols.  But 
the  charge  doubtless  arose  fh)m  party  feeling,  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  could,  with  such  a  character,  have 
been  made  bishop  in  that  age.  In  818  or  815  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Csesarea,  which  see  he  administered 
with  eminent  success  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  part  taken  by  Eusebius  in  the  Arian  contro- 
versy has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  When 
Arius  was  deposed  by  Alexander,  he  enlisted  nnmer» 
ous  bishops  in  his  behalf^  especblly  Eusebius  of  Kico- 
media,  namesake  and  friend  of  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea ; 
and  the  latter  wrote  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria (two  letters,  of  which  fragments  are  extant),  aim- 
ing, not  to  settle  the  doctrinal  dispute,  but  ra^r  to 
show  that  the  views  of  Arius  were  misrepresented.  He 
sought  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  and  thia 
conciliatory,  if  not  compromising  temper,  characterised 
Eusebius  through  lifiB.  See  Abics;  Athanasics.  The 
part  taken  by  Eusebius  in  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (Nice, 
A.D.  825)  is  described  by  Valesius  (Introd.  to  his  edit, 
of  Eusebius)  as  follows:  *' In  thia  greatest  and  moet 
celebrated  council,  Eusebius  was  far  fVom  an  unimpor- 
tant person ;  for  he  both  had  the  first  seat  on  the  right 
hand,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whoU  synod  addressed 
the  emperor  Constantino,  who  sat  on  a  golden  chair, 
between  the  two  rows  of  the  opposite  parties.  Thia  is 
afiSrmed  by  Eusebius  himself  {Itfe  qfConstaaiine),  and 
by  Sozomen  (Eccks.  Hist,),    Afterwards,  when  thero 
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was  A  eonsidcniUe  contest  amongst  the  bishops  rela- 
tive to  a  creed  or  form  of  faith,  Eusebias  proposed  a 
fiormnla  at  once  simple  an,d  orthodox,  which  received 
the  geneiml  oomm«[idation  both  of  the  bishops  and  of 
the  emperor  himself.  Something,  notwithstanding, 
seeming  to  be  wanting  in  the  creed,  to  confute  the  im- 
piety of  the  new  opinion,  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene 
Coondl  determined  that  these  words,  *  Very  God  of 

VERT  God  ;  BEGOTTEN,  NOT  MADE  ;  BEINO  OF  ONE 

SUBSTANCE  WITH  THE  FATHER,*  should  be  added. 
They  also  annexed  anathemas  against  those  who 
should  assert  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made  of  things 
not  ezistiiig,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not.  At  first,  indeed,  Ensebius  refused  to  admit  the 
term  ofioownog,  bnt  when  the  import  of  that  word  wss 
explained  to  him  by  the  other  bishops  he  consented, 
and,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his  letter  to  his  diocese  at 
Ccsana,  subscribed  to  the  creed  (Socrates,  B,  E,  1, 8). 
Some  affirm  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
or  the  fear  of  the  emperor,  and  not  the  conviction  of  his 
own  mind,  tliat  induced  Ensebius  to  subscribe  to  the 
Nicene  Council.  Of  some  present  at  the  synod  this 
might  be  believed,  but  we  cannot  think  it  of  Eosebius, 
bishop  of  Casarea.  After  the  Nicene  Council,  too,  £u- 
tebina  always  condemned  those  who  asserted  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  made  of  things  not  existing.  Atha- 
oasins  likewise  affirms  the  same  concerning  him,  and, 
though  he  frequently  mentions  that  Ensebius  sub- 
scribed to  the  Nicene  Council,  nowhere  intimates  that 
lie  did  it  insincerely.  Had  Ensebius  subscribed  to  that 
touncil,  not  according  to  his  own  mind,  bnt  fraudulent- 
ly and  in  pretence,  why  did  he  afterwards  send  the  let- 
ter we  have  mentioned  to  his  diocese  at  Ccsarea,  and 
tlierein  ingenuously  profess  that  he  had  embraced  the 
feith  which  had  been  published  in  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil ?"    (For  details,  see  Socrates,  ffitt,  Ecei,  i,  8,  9.) 

After  the  deposition  of  Eustathius  (q.  v.),  A. I).  831, 
the  see  of  Antloch  was  ofTercd  to  Eusebius,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor,  probably  in  fear  of  tumult,  and  even 
Uoodshed,  from  the  excited  state  of  the  popular  mind 
in  Antioch.  The  conduct  of  Ensebius  in  this  case 
greatly  gratified  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  wrote 
him  a  letter  praising  his  prudence,  and  saying  that  he 
was  worthy  of  being  bishop,  *  *  not  of  the  city  merely, 
bnt  of  almost  the  whole  world*'  (Socrates,  ff.  E.  i,  24). 
In  the  later  course  of  the  Arian  dispute,  Eusebins, 
tliough  theofetically  orthodox,  substantially  acted  with 
the  Arians  to  a  great  extent.  Even  in  his  Chttrek 
Hulorjf  he  avoids  even  mentioning  the  controversy, 
ending  his  book  with  A.D.  824.  He  presided  at  the 
Council  of  Tyre,  A.D.  835  (Epiphanins,  Hoar,  Ixviil,  7), 
summoned  for  the  trial  of  Athanasius,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  that  great  man  (see  art  Atha- 
nasius, ToL  i,  p.  605).  The  prelates  assembled  at  Je- 
msalera,  and  deputed  Eusebius  to  the  emperor  Con- 
staatine,  to  obtain  his  approval  of  their  dedsion,  and 
lie  seems  to  have  used  his  influence  with  the  emperor 
to  secure  both  the  recall  of  Arius  and  the  exUe  of  Ath- 


In  his  last  3rear8  Ensebius  lived  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  cherished  the 
wannest  esteem  and  aflbction  for  him.  In  A.D.  886 
Eusebins  wrote  his  Pcmegifrie  en  CotuUmfine.  The  em- 
peror lud  assigned  him  the  task  of  superintending  the 
tnoscription  of  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures  on  parch- 
ment, far  the  nse  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople. 
This  was  the  last  literary  labor  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged {Vita  ComiatU.  iv,  85)  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  A.D.  840. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  as  sketched 
above,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Eusebius  has  been 
disrged  with  a  leaning  towards  Arianism.  "  So 
thought,  among  the  ancients,  Hilary,  Jerome  (who  oth- 
erwise speaks  ikvorably  of  Eusebins),  Theodoret,  and 
the  seeond  Council  of  Kicoa  (A.D.  787),  which  unjust- 
ly coodaauied  him,  even  expressly,  as  an  Arian  her- 
etic; and  so  have  thought,  among  modems,  Baroni- 


us,  Petavitks,  Clericus,  Tlllemont,  Gieaeler ;  while  the 
Church  historian  Socrates,  the  Roman  bishops  Gela* 
sius  and  Pelagius  IljValesius,  G.  Bull,  Cave  (who  en- 
ters into  a  full  vindication,  vol.  i,  p.  Ill),  and  Samuel 
Lee  (and  most  Anglicans),  have  defended  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Eusebius,  or  at  least  mention  him  with  very 
high  respect.  The  Galilean  Church  has  even  placed 
him  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  Athanasius  never  ex- 
pressly charges  him  with  apostasy  from  the  Nicene 
feith  to  Arianism,  or  to  semi-Arianism,  but  frequently 
says  that  before  825  he  held  with  Arius,  and  changed 
his  opinion  at  Nicsea.  This  is  the  view  of  Mdhler 
also  (Athananut  d.  Grotte,  p.  883  sq.),  whom  Dorner 
(Chrittologyf  i,  792)  inaccurately  reckons  among  the  op- 
ponents of  the  orthodoxy  of  Eusebius.  The  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  for  and  sgainst  Eusebius  are  col- 
lected in  Migne*s  edition  of  his  works,  torn,  i,  p.  68-98. 
Among  recent  writers.  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  has  most  fully 
investigated  the  orthodoxy  of  Eusebius  in  the  prelim- 
inary dissertation  to  his  translation  of  the  Theophania 
from  the  S^Tiac,  p.  xxiv-xcix.  He  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  (p.  xcviii)  'that  Eusebius  was  no  Arian, 
and  that  the  same  reasoning  must  prove  that  he  was 
no  semi-Arian;  that  he. did  in  no  degree  partake  of 
the  error  of  Origen,  ascribed  to  him  so  positively  and 
so  gronndlessly  by  Photius.'  But  this  is  merely  a 
negative  result."— Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Ckritfian  Churchy 
ii,  874.  Compare  also  Dupin,  Aut.  EccL  (Paris,  1688), 
a,  1-15. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  Church  history  that  the  merits 
and  services  of  Eusebius  stand  pre-eminent  among 
early  writers.  He  had  large  acquaintance  with  both 
Christian  and  pagan  learning,  and  used  it,  if  not  with 
critical  or  philosophical  skill,  yet  with  patient  industry 
and  with  literary  integrity.  He  was  the  first  to  col- 
lect the  scattered  annals  of  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Church  in  his  Eccluicutical  Histtny,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  writings,  which  traces  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  the  do* 
feat  of  Licinius,  A.D.  824.  In  this  work  he  rejects, 
with  greater  care  than  is  usually  attributed  to  him,  the 
doubtful  fects  and  the  fabulous  narratives.  And  this  is 
not  his  only  merit  A  living  sympathy  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Christianity,  and  earnest  admiration  for  the 
heroism  of  its  martyrs  and  confessors,  inspires  him 
throughout.  **  Others,"  he  says  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  book,  **that  compose  historical  narratives, 
would  record  nothing  but  victories  in  battle,  the  tro» 
phies  of  enemies,  the  warlike  achievements  of  gener- 
als, the  bravery  of  soldiers,  snllied  with  blood  and  in- 
numerable murders,  for  the  sake  of  children,  and  coun- 
try, and  property.  But  our  narrative  embraces  that 
conversation  and  conduct  which  is  acceptable  to  God 
— ^the  wars  and  confiicts  of  a  most  pacific  character, 
whose  ultimate  tendency  is  to  establish  the  peace  of 
the  soul.**  In  Dr.  Scha^s  opinion  (CA.  Hist,  iii,  877), 
the  Church  History  of  Eusebius  *'  gives  a  colorless,  de- 
fective, incoherent,  fragmentary,  yet  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  heroic  youth  of  the  Church,  and  owes  its 
incalculable  value  not  to  the  historic  art  of  the  author, 
bnt  almost  entirely  to  his.  copious  and  mostly  literal 
extracts  from  foreign,  and,  in  some  cases,  now  extinct 
sources.*' 

In  the  8th  book  of  the  EccUsiastical  Histcty  (c.  ii) 
Ensebius  states  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  relate  all 
the  wickedness  and  dissensions  of  the  Christians  before 
the  persecution,  or  to  name  those  who  were  untrue  to 
the  faith ;  adding,  **  we  shall  only,  upon  the  whole,  in- 
troduce those  events  into  our  history'  that  may  be  prof- 
itable first  to  us  of  the  present  day,  and  hereafter  to  pos- 
terity." In  the  Marlgr,  PaksHn.  (ch.  xii)  he  states  as 
a  historical  principle  that  the  "  events  most  suitable  to 
be  recorded  in  a  history  of  the  martyrs  are  those  which 
redound  to  their  honor.*'  Gibbon  {Dedine  and  FaUj 
ch.  xvi)  remarks  that  **  such  an  acknowledgment  will 
naturally  excite  a  suspicion  that  a  writer  who  has  so 
openly  violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his- 
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toTj  hu  not  paid  a  yery  strict  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  other.'*  Certainly  it  -was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment in  Enaebius  to  hold  back  anything  in  his  ac- 
counts. The  Scripture  might  have  taught  him  better ; 
it  does  not  omit  the  faults  of  patriarchs  or  saints.  If 
nothing,  moreover,  is  to  be  told  of  martyrs  but  "  what 
redounds  to  their  honor,*'  one*8  admiration  of  these 
honorable  fiu!ts  must  be  lessened  by  the  fear  that  what 
is  kept  back  might  counterbalance  what  is  told.  The 
principle  of  Eusebius  is  here  historicaUy  bad.  But 
Gibbon  attacks  Eusebius  still  more  strongly  in  his 
Vindication  of  Chaptert  xv  and  xvi  of  his  history. 
Eusebius  gives  as  the  title  of  ch.  xxxi,  bk.  xii,  of  the 
Pneparai,  Evcmg,,  the  question  '*How  far  it  may  be 
lawful  to  use  fiUsehood  as  a  medicine  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  need  such  a  procedure  ?'*  He  begins  the 
chapter  with  a  citation  from  Plato  (De  Legibutf  ii),  as 
follows:  '*A  legislator  of  any  value,  even  if  the  fact 
were  not  such  as  our  discourse  has  just  established  it, 
if  in  any  case  he  might  make  bold  to  deceive  young 
persons  for  their  advantage ;  could  ho  possibly  incul- 
cate any  falsehood  more  profitable  than  this,  or  more 
potent  to  lead  all  without  force  or  compulsion  to  the 
practice  of  all  justice  ?  '  Truth,  my  friend,  is  honora- 
ble and  permanent ;  but  not,  it  would  seem,  very  easy 
of  persuasion.*  To  this  passage  of  Plato,  Eusebius 
adds:  *'Yon  may  find  a  thousand  such  instances  in 
the  Scriptures,  where  God  is  described  as  jeidous,  or 
sleeping,  or  angry,  or  liable  to  other  human  aflections, 
so  expressed  for  the  cdvaniage  qflhote  who  require  stccA 
a  method  (tv  a»^cXei^  rdv  oeofiivutv  rov  roiovrov  rpo- 
9rov).'  "  This  is  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject,  and  it 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
one*s  statements  must  be  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers  or  readers.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
**  falsehood"  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter  shows  that, 
in  the  mind  of  Eusebius,  either  there  was  no  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  difference  between  *'  falsehood*'  and 
^*  accommodation,**  or  else  that  his  moral  sense  as  to 
veracity  had  been  vitiated  by  the  ecclesiastical  casu- 
istry which  even  in  his  time  had  begun  to  show  itself. 
It  is  easily  to  be  seen,  however,  that  Gibbon  really 
misleads  his  readers  by  his  statement  of  the  case :  **  In 
this  chapter,"  says  he,  "  Eusebius  alleges  a  passage  of 
Plato  which  approves  the  occasional  practice  of  pious 
and  salutary  fhiuds ;  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  justify  the 
sentiments  of  the  Athenian  philosopher  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.*'  This 
is  not  warranted  by  the  passage,  which  is  fully  cited 
above.  We  adopt,  nevertheless,  the  remark  of  Wad- 
dington  {History  of  the  Churchy  ch.  vi,  ad  fin.):  "It 
was  disgraceful  to  the  less  enlightened  fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  that,  even  in  the  midst  of 
trial  and  tribulation,  they  borrowed  a  momentary  suc- 
cor from  the  profession  of  falsehood ;  but  the  same  ex- 
pedient was  still  more  shameful  to  Eusebius,  who 
flourished  during  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  whose 
age  and  more  extensive  learning  left  him  no  excuse 
in  ignorance  or  inexperience,  and  whose  great  name 
and  unquestionable  piety  gave  sanction  and  autbori^ 
to  all  his  opinions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
the  publication  of  that  detestable  principle  in  any  one 
of  his  writings,  however  modified  and  limited  by  his 
explanation,  must  to  a  certain  extent  disturb  our  con- 
fidence in  the  rest ;  the  mind  which  does  not  profess 
to  be  constantly  guided  by  truth  possesses  no  claim  to 
our  implicit  submission.  NeverlJieless,  the  works  of 
Eusebius  must  at  last  be  judged  by  the  character  which 
severally  pervades  them,  not  by  any  single  principle 
which  the  author  has  once  only  laid  down,  to  which  he 
has  not  intended  (as  it  would  seem)  to  give  general 
application,  and  which  he  has  manifestly  proposed 
rather  as  a  philosophical  speculation  than  as  a  rule  for 
his  own  composition.  At  least  we  feel  convinced  that 
whoever  shall  calmly  peruse  his  JScdeeictttical  Hietory 
will  not  discover  in  it  any  deliberate  intention  to  de- 
ceive ;  in  the  relation  of  miraculous  stories  he  is  more 


sparing  than  most  of  the  Chnrch  historians  who  n^ 
ceeded  him,  and  seemingly  even  than  those  whom  he 
has  co[ded ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  not  do  linn 
more  than  justice  if  we  consider  him  as  an  avowed 
but  honest  adoocaUy  many  of  whose  statements  must 
be  examined  with  suspicion,  while  the  greater  part 
bear  direct  and  incontestable  marks  of  truth." 

Of  his  Chromcon  it  has  also  been  justly  asserted, 
"that  for  centuries  it  was  the  source  of  all  syn- 
chronistical  knowledge  of  history  in  the  Greek,  Lat- 
in, Oriental,  and  Christian  worid,  everywhere  trans- 
lated, conUnned,  excerpted,  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
different  works  on  this  subject."  His  paneg3rrical 
writings  on  Constantino,  however,  aflTord,  with  much 
that  is  commendable  and  historically  useful,  abundant 
proofr  of  the  weakness  of  his  moral  fibre,  and  of  his 
sycophancy  in  dealing  with  the  emperor.  But  it  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  never  used  his  influence  at  court  for 
merely  personal  ends.  When  Constantine  on  one  oc- 
casion at  Cesarea  asked  Eusebius  to  demand  a  favor 
for  his  Church,  he  declared  *'  his  Church  was  not  in 
need  of  any  favors.  The  only  boon  he  asked  was  per- 
mission to  use  the  public  archives  to  enable  him  to 
write  a  history  of  the  martyrs,  which  fiivor  was  readily 
g^nted  him**  (Jerome,  Ep,  ad  ChromaHum  et  HeUoda- 
rum ;  comp.  Hefsle  in  the  FreSb.  Kirchen-Lex.  vi,  185 
et  sq.).  Less  important  than  the  historical  works  of 
Eusebius,  but  nevertheless  very  meritorious,  are  his 
Apologetical  writings,  the  most  extensive  in  ancient 
apologetics.  His  notices  of  the  oldest  mythologies  in 
the  Pregparatio  Evangeliea  are  a  valuable  storehouse 
for  theologians  and  phUologists.  In  the  field  of  doc- 
trinal theology  (contra  Marcelbm)  the  writings  of  Eu- 
sebius appear  to  less  advantage  than  in  any  other. 
They  touch  upon  the  great  question  of  his  time,  the 
Person  of  Christ.  In  these  writings,  as  in  his  practi- 
cal life,  he  appears  to  waver  between  orthodoxy  and 
subordinationism . 

The  writings  of  Eusebius  are  here  classified  as  A. 
Historical ;  B.  Apologetic ;  C.  D<^;niatic ;  D.  Exeget- 
ical. 

A.  Hiitorical, — ^1.  The  Iffropia  iKKKfioiaariKfi^  Ecdo- 
tiastical  HiHorffj  in  ten  books,  beginning  with  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  relates  the  history  of  the  Chnrch,  In- 
cluding accounts,  of  writers,  martyrs,  persecutions, 
etc.,  up  to  A.C.  824.  It  was  probably  composed  be- 
fore the  Nicene  Council  (825),  as,  near  its  close,  Cris- 
pus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  is  very  favorably 
mentioned,  which  could  hardly  have  happened  after 
the  execution  of  Crispns  (325).  The  best  editions  of 
the  History f  with  the  Greek  text,  are  Valesius,  with 
life  of  Eusebius  prefixed  (Par.  166^1678,  8  vols.  IbL, 
often  reprinted) ;  Reading's  edition  of  Yaleslas's  Bu- 
sebins  (Gr.  and  Lat.),  with  the  fragments  of  Theodo- 
ret,  Evagrius,  and  Phllostorgius  (Camb.  1720  and  1746, 
8  vols,  fol.) ;  Zimmermann,  Hist.  JSeeles,  (Francfort, 
1822,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  2  vols.  8vo);  Heinichen,  Hisi,  Ee- 
des.,  Reading's  edition  of  Talesios,  with  Strath's  notes, 
and  additional  notes  and  indices  by  the  editor  (Leipa. 
1827-8,  8  vols.  8vo;  also  see  below);  Buxton,  Hut, 
Ecdes,  (Gr.)  (Oxon,  1838, 1845,  1858,  8vo),  also  An- 
notationes  Variormnj  2  vols.  8vo  (Oxon,  1842,  2  vol?. 
8vo) ;  cheap  edition  by  Schwegler  (Tttbmg.  1852,  8to)  ; 
Laemmer,  Hist,  Ecdes,,  cum  tabulis  specimina  cod.  vii 
cont.  (Schaffhausen,  1882,  large  8vo,  pp.  886,  with  ta- 
bles in  fol.). 

EnffHsh  Trandations,^HAnmeTy  Ch,  History  ofBuse- 
hktSy  Socrates,  and  Evagrius,  with  the  Life  and  Pane- 
gyric of  Constantine  (Cambridge,  1577,  and  often^  fol.) ; 
the  same,  with  Saltonstall's  translation  of  7%e  Life  of 
Constantine  (1650,  fol.;  1668,  fbl.);  Wells  (based  on 
the  preceding,  1709,  fol.) ;  Parker's  abridged  (Lond. 
1729,  4to)  ;  best  translation,  Cruse's  (with  Bovle's 
CouncU  of  Nice,  Philadelphia,  1846;  10th  ed.  N.  T. 
1856, 8vo ;  also  in  Bohn*8  Ecclesiastical  Library,  Lond. 
12mo ;  and  in  Bagster's  Greek  EecL  Historiamt,  Loud. 
1848,  8vo). 
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.  Germcn  TrtmAuiom.^'E^dkm  (Stnsb.  1645,  ibl.); 
Stroth  (Qoedlinbiirg,  1777, 8  vols.  8to)  ;  Clow  (in  two 
editioiis,  one  for  Romanists,  the  other  for  Protestants, 
Stuttgart,  1838,  8vo).  French  tranuiUiHon  by  Cousin 
(Psris,  1675,  and  often).  On  the  Moscow  MS.  of  the 
EecL Hi$U^  WbZeiU,  Hist,  Tkeol,  1861,  p.  811,  and  TU- 
olog.  Stud.  a.  Krit,  1858,  heft  iit 

2.  The  xpovucwy  Kavoyuv  Travroiawil  ioropla,  gen- 
erallj  called  Cftrtmicon,  libb.  ii,  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  world  Arom  its  creation  ap  to  A.D. 
325,  with  chronological  tables,  in  which  the  chronog- 
rsphy  of  Jnlins  Africanus  is  largely  made  use  of.  For 
the  arbitrary  changes  made  by  Easebias  in  the  text 
of  Africanns,  see  Brunet  de  Presle,  Dyuuties  Egyp- 
tiames  (Paris,  1850,  8vo).  Of  this  chronicle  there  re- 
main fiagments  in  Greek  and  two  translations :  one  in 
Latin  by  Jerome,  and  one  in  Armenian.  The  latter 
was  first  edited  by  Zohrab  (Milan,  1818),  Latin,  by  A. 
Mai ;  better  ed.  by  Aucher  (Lat.  yersion  from  the  Ar- 
menian, with  the  Greek  fragments,  Venet.  1818,  4to ; 
reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grac,  torn,  xix) ;  new  edi- 
tion by  Sch5ne  (the  Armenian  translated  by  Peter- 
mann  and  Rddiger,  Berlin,  1866). 

8.  The  lAfe  of  ConstauUine^  ei'c  rbv  fiiov  Kutwravri' 
vov  Tov  /SairiXfiwc  X6yoi  iv;  de  vita  ConitanHni,  lib. 
ir ;  generally  printed  with  the  Ecelesiaatical  Jliti,  (see 
abore)  ;  also  separately,  ed.  by  Heinichen,  with  Read- 
ing's and  Stroth's  notes,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1829,  8vo) ;  En- 
gl^h  translation  in  Bobn's  Ecdet.  Library  (London, 
r2mo). 

4.  Paneffyrie  on  Cjnstantine^  ei c  Kiavtrravrlvov  rpia- 
ffovra  srripiKoCj  an  oration  in  praise  of  Constantine  on 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  accession ;  generally 
printed  with  the  Church  History;  also  in  Heinichen*s 
Ufe  of  Constantine  (see  above,  8). 

5.  Xu-fffKififin  vtpi  r&v  icar  abrbv  fiaprvputav- 
rwv,  de  martyrUtus  Palestmee  ;  really,  de  martyrUmt  sins 
temporis;  containing  reports  of  numerous  martyrs  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution  (A.D.  808-310),  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  the  eighth  book  of  the  Eedes,  History ; 
ipedally  interesting  is  Cureton^s  History  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs ofPdU^dtie^  by  Eusebius,  discovered  in  a  very  an- 
cient Syrian  MS.j  and  transl,  into  English  (Lond.  1860, 
^▼o);  given  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Groec.  torn.  xx. 

6.  The  Acta  St.  Pamphili  et  sodorum  (on  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  his  teacher  Pamphilus)  to  only  a  fhigment 
of  a  work  on  the  life  of  Pampfajlus,  in  three  books, 
which  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

B.  Apoloffetic.  —  1.  The  Preparation  of  the  Gospel 
History,  irpovapatneiin^  evayytXiKrjf  prceparatio  evan- 
geSea,  in  fifteen  books.  In  the  first  six  books  Euse- 
bins  vindicates  Christianity  by  extracts  firom  Grecian 
and  Roman  writers,  and  by  criticisms  on  them  and 
on  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  mythologies  and  wor- 
ship. In  boolLS  7-15  he  treats  of  Judaism,  its  relig- 
ion, history,  and  institutions,  showing  its  superiority 
to  heathenism.  The  work  pictures  the  condition  of 
the  world  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ  Ed.  by 
Bob.  Stephens  (Gr.  1544),  and  with  Latin  version  by 
Yiger  (Paris,  1628,  Cologne,  1688) ;  ed.  by  Heinichen 
(Ups.  1842-3, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  ed.  by  GaUford  (Oxf.  1843, 4 
vols.  8vo) ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Grcee,  t.  xxi.  Cum- 
berland translated  Sanchoniatbon's  Phcenician  History 
from  bk.  i  of  the  Prcep,  Evang.  (Lond.  1720,  8vo). 

2.  The  Evangelical  Demonstration,  airoftiKis  ivay- 
ytkucii,  demonUraUo  evangelicOf  in  twenty  books,  of 
whldi  only  ten  remain.  Eusebius  wrote  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  religion  to  demonstrably  true, 
from  its  internal  character,  and  from  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Jewish  prophecia.  He  points  out  the  true  rela- 
tions between  Judatom  and  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
visional character  of  the  latter ;  and  in  books  3-10  he 
eomments  on  the  Messianic  prophecies.  This  work  to 
intended  to  be  the  complement  of  the  Prapar.  Evang. 
(see  above).  Translated  into  Latin  by  Donatus  of 
Verona,  and  publtohed  either  at  Rome  or  Venice  in 
liO^  and  at  Cologne  in  1542.   The  Greek  text  appear- 


ed, with  that  of  the  PngparaOo,  at  Fiarto  in  the  editions 
both  of  Robt.  Stephens  and  Viger  (see  above,  1) ;  also 
separately  by  Stephens  (Parto,  1545,  fol.),  edited  by 
Gaisford  (Gr.  and  Latin,  Oxford,  1852,  2  veto.  8vo); 
abridged  German  version  in  Rdssler,  Btbl,  der  Kirehm* 
WSIsr(1778,  8vo),  v,  206  sq. 

8.  Of  a  similar  character  are  (a)  the  iK\oyai  irpo- 
^Tucai,  Eehgm  PrcphUica,  of  which  four  books  only 
are  preserved.  They  give  mostly  allegorical  inter- 
pretations of  Old-Test.  Messtonic  passages  (edited  by 
Gsisford,  Oxon.  1842,  8vo;  also  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Grtse.^.  (b)  The  five  books  of  The  Theophany,  ^io^avfia, 
preserved  in  a  Syriac  translation,  long  lost,  but  dis- 
covered by  Tattam  in  1889  in  a  Nitrian  monaster}', 
and  published  under  the  title  Eusdmts  on  the  Theopha^ 
wia,  or  divine  MatUfestation  of  our  Lord  and  Savioim 
Jesus  Christ,  tnaulatedfrom  an  ancient  Syriac  Version 
of  the  Greek  Original  now  lost,  with  Notes,  and  a  FnkK- 
cation  of  the  Orthodoxy  and  prophetical  Views  of  the  Au- 
thor, by  Prof.  S.  Lee  (Camb.  1843,  8vo).  Dr.  Lee  as- 
signs the  MS.  (now  in  the  Brittoh  Museum)  to  the 
year  A.D.  411.  The  Greek  fragments,  with  Lat.  ver- 
sion, compared  also  with  Lee's  edition,  are  given  in 
Migne,  PatroL  Grac,  xxiv,  607  sq.  See  a  full  treat- 
ment of  thto  subject  in  Ceillier,  Aut,  Sacr.  (Pu.  1865, 
8vo),  p.  258  sq. 

4.  The  small  work,  Against  Hierocles,  irpbc  rd  vird 
^ikoorparov  cic  AtroXXtiwiov  rdv  Tvavta  Sid  rt)v  'Ic- 
pokKti  irapaXij^Hoav  avrov  re  kuI  Xpurrov  ovyKpi- 
otv,  generally  cited  Adversus  Hieroclem,  shows  very 
ably  that  the  magician  and  philosopher  Apollonins  of 
Tyana  cannot  bear  comparison  with  Christ.  It  to  to 
be  found  in  MorelFs  Philostratus  (Gr.  and  Lat.,  Paris, 
1608) ;  edited,  with  new  transl.  and  notes,  by  Olearius 
(Leips.  1709);  and,  with  the  Ubri  contra  Mareellum,  ed. 
by  Gatoford  (Oxon,  1852,  8vo) ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Grcec,  xxii,  795  sq. 

C.  Dogmatical  and  PolemiceU. — 1.  Two  books,  icard 
MapKtWov,  contra  AfareeUum,  written  by  desire  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (held  A.D.  886)  to  vin- 
dicate the  condemnation  of  Marcellus  for  Sabelltontom 
by  that  council  (see  Hefele,  CondUengesckichte,  vol.  i, 
§  51).  It  to  given  in  Viger's  ed.  of  the  Prcep.  Evang. 
(1628  and  1688) ;  also  in  Gaisford's  edition  of  the  jLi5er 
cont.  Hierodem  (Oxon,  1852,  8vo);  and  in  Migne,  Po- 
trol.  OrcBC.  xxiv,  707. 

2.  The  three  books.  Of  the  Ecclesiastical  Theology, 
vipi  r^c  iieicXfy(na<mc^c  ^coXoyiac,  De  ecclesiastica 
theologia,  are  likewise  intended  against  Marcellus,  as 
^toXoyia  here  means  sermo  de  FiUo  Dei  ejusque  ncUura 
divina,  with  a  biblico-dogmatical  proof  of  the  hypo* 
statical  existence  of  the  Son.  It  is  given  (Greek  and 
Latin)  by  Rettberg  (Gottingen,  1794) ;  in  Cont.  Hiero- 
clem, ed.  by  Gatoford  (Oxon,  1852, 8vo);  and  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Gnec.  xxiv,  826  sq. 

8.  The  short  treatise,  iripi  rij^  ro^  irdoxf^  toprrjCi 
De  solemnitate  pascheUi,  treats  of  the  typical  character 
of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  of  its  consummation  in 
the  new  covenant.  It  to  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Grmc. 
xxiv,  694  sq. 

4.  Fourteen  smaller  treatises,  among  which  the  most 
important  are,  Defde  adv.  Sabellium,  De  resttrrectione^ 
De  inoorporaii  asiima;  quod  Deus  Pater  incorporaHs 
sit,  which  remain  only  in  Latin,  and  are  all  contained 
in  Migne,  Patrologia  Grtsea,  tom.  xxiv. 

D.  ExegeticaL—Thwe  are  partly  introductory,  part- 
ly commentaries,  written  upon  the  allegorical  method 
of  Origen,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
(1)  The  Onomasticon,  or  trtpi  rwv  rorueuv  bvofidnav 
iv  ry  ^ft'ft  ypa^,  De  locis  Hebraicis,  a  topographical 
and  alphabetical  index  of  the  names  of  places  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jerome,  and  edited  in  Greek  by  Bonfrerius  (Paris,  1681 
and  1659,  fol.);  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Hieron.  Opera,  t.  ii 
(Parto,  1699) ;  by  Clericus  (Amst.  1707,  fol.) ;  by  Lar- 
sow  and  Parthey  (Berlin,  1862,  8vo). 

2.  EvangeUd  canoneSf  a  kind  of  Gospel  harmony,  to 
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be  fbnnd  in  tlie  editions  of  the  N.  T.  bv  Erumns,  Ste- 
phens, and  MiU ;  also  in  Migne,  PaJtrolog,  Grtec,  xzii, 
1278  sq. 

8.  Ztrnifuira  rai  Xv^cic,  Quattiones  evangeUeeB,  in 
three  books,  containing  solutions  of  seeming  contra- 
dictions of  the  evangelists ;  edited  by  Mai  in  his  Coll. 
Ser^t,  Vet,  (1825,  4to),  i,  101  sq. 

4.  Commentaries  on  ths  Paalma  and  On  Ttoiak,  which 
are  preserved  to  a  great  extent,  and  given  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  GrtBcay  torn,  xxiv  and  xxv.  Of  his  commen- 
taiy  on  Solomon's  Song,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  and  Luke, 
only  firagments  are  left  ns,  which  are  given  in  Migne, 
Patrol,  Grac.  torn,  xxiv,  who  prints  also  Mai*s  newly- 
discovered  fragments  firom  his  Nov.  Pair.  BUbUoikeca, 
vol.  iv. 

There  is  no  absolately  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Eusebius.  Th&  nearest  to  such  are  Eusebii  Pam- 
pUli  Opera  Omnia,  Lat  (Basil.  1542, 4  vols.  fol. ;  1559, 
2  vols.  fol. ;  Paris,  1581,  fol.) ;  most  complete  of  all 
(following  Yalestns,  Mont&ucon,  Mai,  and  Gaisford), 
Migne,  Patrol.  Greec,  vob.  xix-xxiv.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Scr^pta  Hittorica,  by  Heinichen,  was  begun  in 
1867  (vol.  i,  8vo,  the  Hiii.  Ecclet,);  and  of  the  Opera 
Omnia  by  Dindorf  (Leipeic,  1865>67,  vols,  i-iii,  8vo). 

See  Cave,  Hist.  LU.  i,  111 ;  Dupin,  Auteurs  Ecd.  ii, 
1-15;  Fabricius,  Btbl.  Graca,  ed.  Harles,  vii,  885  sq. ; 
Ondin,  Script.  Eccles.  i,  812  sq. ;  Lardner,  Works,  iv 
69  sq. ;  Hoffmann,  Btbliog,  Leacikon,  i,  98  sq. ;  Ceillier, 
Auteurs  Sacrh  (Paris,  1865),  iil,  168  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch. 
History,  Torrey's  transl.,  ii,  867,  888;  Jortin,  Bemarh 
on  Eccles.  Hist.  (London,  1767),  ii,  252;  Waddington. 
C^itrch  History  (in  1  vol.),  ch.  vi ;  Schaff,  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii,  §  161 ;  Alzog,  Patrciogie, 
§  44 ;  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  69 ;  Hefele,  ConeiUengesch, 
i,  238  et  al. ;  Dowling,  On  the  Study  of  Eccles.  Hist.  p. 
18  sq.;  Kestncr,  De  Fide  Eusebii  (Gdttingen,  1817); 
Baur,  Comp.  Euseb.  cum  Herodoto  (TUbing.  1884, 12mo) ; 
Hftnnell,  De  Eusebio  lielig,  Christ.  Defensore  (Gotting. 
1843) ;  Lamson,  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries, 
288  sq. ;  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  transl.),  div. 
i,  vol.  ii,  218  sq. ;  Waterland,  Works,  ii,  475  pq. 

Eusebius  op  Doryladm,  bom  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  centur}',  began  his  public  life  as  a  lawyer,  and 
obtained  the  place  of  imperial  commissioner  (agens  in 
rebus).  Evagrius  {Hist,  Eccles.  i,  9)  says  of  him  that, 
"  while  still  practising  as  a  rhetorician,  he  was  the  first 
to  expose  the  blasphemy  of  Nestorius.*'  It  seems  to 
have  been  he  who  interrupted  Nestorias  in  a  sermon 
about  A.  D.  480  (when  he  denied  to  Mary  the  title  9er 
oroKoc)',  by  crying  aloud  '*  No ;  the  eternal  Logos  him- 
self subjected  himself  to  a  second  birth."  This,  at 
least,  is  the  conclusion  of  Noander  (Church  History, 
Torrey's  transl.,  ii,  504).  He  also  thinks  it  probable 
that  Eusebius  was  the  author  of  the  formal  complaint 
publicly  posted  against  Nestorius  in  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  comparing  him  to  Paul  of  Samosata 
(Neander,  /.  c).  It  is  possible  that  it  was  as  a  reward 
for  this  zeal  that  he- was  made  bishop. 

At  all  events,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became 
bishop  of  Dorylffium,  in  Phrygia.  In  the  year  448,  at 
the  Home  Council  (ovvodoQ  lvdT}fiovoa\  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  entered  complaint  against  Eutyches 
(whom  he  had  previously  warned  privately),  as  hold- 
ing false  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  contrary  to  the 
fathers,  as  to  the  person  of  Chrut  (Mansi,  Condi,  vi, 
495,  650).  See  Euttches.  At  thu  synod  Eutyches 
was  condemned,  but  in  the  next  year,  at  the  Robber- 
Council  (see  Ephesub,  RoBDBR-ConNCiL  op),  Euty- 
ches was  restored,  and  Eusebius  condemned  and  de- 
prived of  his  see.  When  he  attempted  at  this  council 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  voices 
exclaimed,  *'Bum  Eusebius  I  As  he  has  cut  Christ 
asunder,  so  let  him  be  cut  asunder."  He  fled  to  Rome. 
The  tide  was  turned  by  the  death  of  Theodoeius,  A.D. 
450.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  prevailed  upon 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  to  convene  an- 
other general  council,  which  met  at  Chalcedon  A.D. 


461,  and  Eusebius  was  restored  to  his  see.  A  few  po- 
lemical writings  of  Eusebius  are  still  extant,  as  Cbs* 
sertatio  adversus  Nestarium  (in  the  works  of  Marina 
Mercator,  ii,  p.  18)  i—lAbeUus  adversus  Eutycheten  (in 
Labbe,  vol.  iv,  p.  151): — Libellus  adversus  Dioseuntm 
(ib.  vol.  iv,  p.  880): — Epistola  adMardantm  imperO' 
torem  (ib.  p.  95).— Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  505-518 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  AoMT.  Biog.  GhUr.  xvi,  777. 

Easebitis,  bishop  of  Emesa,  fourth  century.  Soc- 
rates {Hist.  Eccles,  ii,  9)  gives  tlie  following  account  of 
him :  **  Who  this  person  was,  George,  bbhop  of  Lao- 
dicea,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  informs  us ; 
for  he  says,  in  the  book  which  he  has  composed  on  hia 
life,  that  he  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that  from  a  child  he  had 
studied  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  he  was  afterwards 
instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  a  master  resident  at 
.Edessa ;  and  finally,  that  the  sacred  books  were  ex- 
pounded to  him  by  Patrophilus  and  Eusebius,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  presided  over  the  church  at  Csesarea,  and 
the  former  over  that  at  Scythopolis.  Having  aft;er- 
wards  gone  to  Antioch,  about  the  time  that  Eustathius 
was  deposed  on  the  accusation  of  Cyrns  of  Beroea  for 
holding  the  tenets  of  Sabelllns,  he  lived  on  terms  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  Euphronius,  that  prelate*s 
successor.  When,  however,  a  bishopric  was  offered 
him,  he  retired  to  Alexandria  to  avoid  the  intended 
honor,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losopliy.  On  his  retnm  to  Antioch  he  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Placitus  or  Flaccillus,  the 
successor  of  Euphronius.  At  length  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  did  not  go  thither  in  consequence  of  the 
attachment  of  the  people  of  that  city  to  Athanasins. 
He  was  therefore  sent  to  Emesa,  where  the  inhabitants 
excited  a  sedition  on  account  of  his  appointment,  for 
they  reproached  him  with  the  study  and  practice  of 
judicial  astrology;  whereupon  he  fled  to  Laodicea 
and  abode  with  George,  who  has  given  so  many  his- 
torical details  of  him.  George,  having  taken  him  to 
Antioch,  procured  his  being  again  brought  baclc  to 
Emesa  by  Flaccillus  and  Narcissus ;  but  he  waa  af- 
terwards charged  with  holding  the  Sabellian  heresy. 
His  ordination  is  elaborately  described  by  the  same 
writer,  who  adds  at  the  close  that  the  emperor  (Con- 
stantius)  took  him  with  him  in  his  expedition  against 
the  barbarians,  and  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his 
hand"  (see  also  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  iii,  6).  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  at  Antioch,  de- 
voted to  study.  He  died  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  S60. 
Among  the  numerous  worlcs  of  Eusebius,  Jerome  men- 
tions treatises  against  the  Jews,  the  Pagans,  and  Nova- 
tians ;  a  Commentary,  in  10  books,  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  Homilies  on  the  Gospels.  Theodoret 
mentions  works  of  Eusebius  against  the  Marcionitea 
and  Manichnans ;  Ebedjesu,  Questions  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; and  Xenqjas  (Asseman.  BibL  ii,  p.  28)  a  work 
on  faith,  and  other  addresses.  Of  all  these  works  only 
fragments  are  extant.  Two  homilies  (against  Mar- 
cellus)  undoubtedly  belonging  to  him  were  falsely 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Cnsarea.  Some  homilies  are 
of  a  more  recent  date.  See  Edsebius  of  Alkxav- 
DRiA.  A  biography  of  Eusebius,  b}*  bishop  George,  of 
Laodicea,  is  lost.  A  work  on  Eusebius  and  his  writ- 
ings has  been  written  by  Augusti  {Eusth.  Ernes,  opus^ 
cula  qua  supersunt  graca,  Elberfeld,  1829) ;  and  some 
of  the  statements  in  this  work  have  been  refuted  by 
Thilo  {Ueber  d.  SchriJUn  des  Euseb.  v.  A  ler,  u.  des  Eu^ 
seb.  von  Emisa  (Halle,  1832).  Some  of  the  homilies  as- 
cribed to  Eusebius  of  Cssarea  are  attributed  to  Euse- 
bius of  Emesa. 

XhiBobius,  a  Nitrian  monk  (beginning  of  5th  cen- 
tury), one  of  the  **  four  tall  brothers"  condemned  by 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  for  defending  the 
opinions  of  Origen.  The  three  others  were  Dioscunu, 
Ammonins,  and  Enthymius.    They  retired  fint  tc  J»* 
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nualem  and  Scythopolis,  and  then  to  Constantinople, 
vbere  Chiysostom  received  them  kindly,  but  did  not 
admit  them  to  oommnnion.  They  were  **  picas  men, 
though  not  wholly  exempt  from  a  certain  fanatical 
ascetic  tendency.'* — ^Neander,  Ch.  HisL  ii,  G91 ;  Sozo- 
men,  JJutf,  £^.  viii,  12, 18 ;  Socrates,  HiM,  EccL  vi,  7. 

Eosebina  of  Laodicba,  a  nadve  of  Alexandria, 
and  therefore  sometimes  called  Eusebius  of  Alexan- 
dria. As  deacon  in  Alexandria,  he  accompanied  his 
bishop,  Dionysios,  in  the  Valerian  persecution  of  Cliris- 
^ns  before  the  proconsul  ^millanus  (257),  and  by 
nursing  the  imprisoned  Christians  and  burying  the 
martyrs  gave  a  shining  testimony  of  his  undaunted 
faith.  When  (from  200  to  268)  a  terrible  epidemic 
and  civil  war  devastated  Alexandria,  Eusebius  again 
dbtxnguisbed  himself  by  his  zeal  in  nursing  the  sicl^, 
both  pagan  and  Christian,  and,  in  union  with  his 
friend  Anatolius,  procured  relief  to  thousands  of  in- 
habitants who  were  threatened  with  starvation.  In 
264  he  attended,  as  the  representative  of  bisliop  Diony- 
rius,  whom  old  age  and  sicliness  retained  in  Alexan- 
dria, the  Synod  of  Antioch,  which  was  to  taico  action 
on  the  heresy  ot  Paul  of  Sunosata.  Subsequently  he 
became  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  where  he  died  in 
270.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Anatolius. — 
Herzog,  JReeU-Emyklop.  iv,  240;  Eusebius,  Hitt.JSccL 
Tii,  32.     (A.  J.  8.) 

Bnsebins  of  Kiookxdia,  who  may  be  called  the 
leader,  if  not  the  organiser,  of  the  Arian  party  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  was  bom  about  A.D.  824  (Ammianus  Mar- 
csUinns,  Higt,  xxii,  9).  He  was  first  bishop  of  Bery- 
tos,  in  PhoBnicia,  bat  got  himself  translated  to  Nico- 
media-— Theodoret  says  (i,  19)  in  violation  of  tlie  can- 
ons— ^by  the  influence  of  Constantia,  sister  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  whose  confidence  he  had  completely 
won.  After  the  excommunication  of  Arius  by  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  321),  Eusebius  took 
Arius  (who  had  written  him  a  letter  aslcing  his  aid) 
under  his  protection,  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  own 
boose,  and  wrote  urgently,  though  at  the  present  time 
respectfully,  in  his  favor,  to  Alexander,  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  (fbr  details,  see  Ariahism,  vol.  i,  p.  389). 
As  Eusebius  had  been  a  disciple  of  Lucian,  he  proba- 
bly held  the  opinions  of  Arius  at  the  time.  Socrates 
says  that  '*  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  partisans, 
with  such  as  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Arius,  de- 
manded by  letter  that  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion which  had  been  pronounced  against  him  should 
be  rescinded,  and  that  those  who  had  been  excluded 
should  be  readmitted  into  the  Church,  as  they  held  no 
unsound  doctrine"  {Bid,  Eecl.  i,  6 ;  see  also  Sosomen, 
1,15). 

At  the  Council  of  Niciea  (A.D.  826),  Eusebius  and 
his  friends  used  all  poaaible  eflbrts  first  to  carry  their 
own  opinions  through,  and  then  to  iiinder  a  definitive 
sentence.  Tlieir  opposition  was  finally  concentrated 
against  the  application  of  the  term  ofioowno^  (001MI16- 
ttamtial)  to  the  Son.  All  opposition  fiiiled,  and  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  was  established  by  the  council.  See 
Ariajosx,  voL  i,  p.  889 ;  Nicaa,  ComrciL  of.  Euse- 
btns,  finding  himself  standing  nearly  alone,  affixed  his 
signature  at  last.  Piifloetorgins  (i,  9)  asserts  tliat  in- 
stead of  the  term  ofiooOvioc  (of  the  same  essence),  £u- 
sebios  and  his  friends  secretly  introduced  the  semi- 
Arian  term  o/iocovmoc  (of  like  essence) ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  Philostorgius  are  not  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved. The  decree  of  the  council  contained  not  only 
tlie  Nicene  Creed,  but  also  an  anathema  of  certain 
propositions  of  Arius.  This  last  Eusebius  refused  to 
iign,  declaring  to  the  council  that  he  "  submitted  to 
their  determinations  concerning  the  faith,  and  consent- 
ed to  snbacribe  to  it,  even  admitting  the  word  eonsu/^ 
Mtmiial,  according  to  the  genuine  signification  of  it, 
and  conaequently  that  he  held  no  erroneous  opinion ; 
bat  that  as  for  the  condemnation  of  Arius,  he  could 


not  snbeeribe  to  it ;  not  that  he  had  a  mind  to  reject 
the  points  of  faith  which  they  had  decided,  but  because 
he  did  not  think  that  he,  whom  they  accused,  was  in 
the  error  that  they  laid  to  his  charge :  tliat,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  entirely  persuaded,  by  the  letters 
which  he  received  firom  him,  and  by  the  conferences 
which  he  had  had  with  him,  that  he  was  a  man  whose 
sentiments  were  entirely  different  from  those  for  which 
he  was  condemned."  Theognis  of  Nice,  Theonas  of 
Marmorica,  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  agreed  with 
him  in  this.  The  council  condemned  them  as  here- 
tics, and  Constantine  condemned  them  to  banishment. 
But  Arius,  Theonas,  and  Secundus  tiaving  submitted, 
Eusebius  and  Theognis  finally  signed,  and  were  fbr- 
given  by  the  emperor. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council  **  Eusebius  show- 
ed a  desire  to  revive  the  controversy,  for  which  he  was 
deprived  i3f  his  see  and  banished  into  Gaul.  On  this 
occasion  Constantine  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people 
of  Nicomedia,  censuring  their  exiled  bishop  in  the 
strongest  manner  as  disaffected  to  his  government,  as 
the  principal  supporter  of  heresy,  and  a  man  wholly 
regardless  of  truth  (Theodoret,  JiccL  Hid,  i,  20).  Bui 
he  did  not  long  remain  under  the  imperial  displeasure ; 
indeed,  he  subsequently  so  completely  regained  Con- 
stantino's favor  as  to  be  selected  to  baptize  him,  not 
long  before  his  death  (A.D.  887).  His  Arian  feel- 
ings, however,  broke  out  again.  He  procured  the  de- 
privation of  Eustathius  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Antioch,  and, 
if  wo  may  believe  Theodoret  (i,  21),  by  suborning  a 
woman  to  bring  against  him  a  fklse  accusation  of  the 
most  inikmous  kind.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  bit- 
ter opponent  of  Athanasius  (see  Athanasicts),  and 
exerted  himself  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Arius  to 
the  full  privileges  of  churchmanship,  menacing  Alex- 
ander, buhop  of  Constantinople,  with  depcwition  un- 
less he  at  once  admitted  him  to  the  holy  communion, 
in  which  he  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  sud- 
den death  of  Arius.  In  339  Eusebius  managed  to  pro- 
cure his  election  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  in  de- 
fiance of  a  canon  against  translations  agreed  to  at  Nl- 
csea.  He  died  about  A.D.  842.  Though  Eusebius  lies 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  his  character  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity  almost  entirely  b}-  the  descrip- 
tion of  theological  enemies,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine ttiat  he  was  in  any  way  deserving  of  esteem.  His 
signature  to  the  Nicene  Creed  was  a  gross  evasion ;  nor 
can  he  be  considered  to  have  signed  it  merely  as  an 
article  of  peace,  since  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  zeal- 
ous opponent  of  its  principles.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  was  worldly  and  ambitious.  Athana- 
sius considers  him  as  the  teacher  rather  than  the  dis- 
ciple of  Arius ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Arians  were 
divided  among  themselves  into  parties,  those  who  main- 
tained the  perfect  likeness  which  the  substance  of  the 
Son  bore  to  that  of  the  father  (Homoiounana)  against 
the  Consubstantialists  on  the  one  hsnd,  and  the  pure 
Arians  or  Anomoiam  on  the  other,  pleaded  the  autlior- 
ity  of  this  Eusebius.  The  tenets  of  this  party  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  A.D.  8M'* 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Biogrofih^^  s.  v.).  Seo,  besides  the 
works  already  cited,  Cave, /Ttsf.  A»t.  (Gene v.)  1,318; 
Neander,  CA.  Hist  ii,  867  sq. ;  Newman,  History  of  this 
Arians;  Lardner,  Works^  iii,  594;  Herzog,  lUal-Ency 
klop,  iv,  242 ;  Waterland,  Works  (Oxf.  1843),  ii,  369  sq. 

Bnsebius  of  Vercelli,  was  bom  in  Sardinia ; 
was  baptized  in  Rome  by  pope  Eusebius ;  and  became 
lector^  or  ecclesiastical  reader  at  Rome.  Ho  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Vercelli,  in  Piedmont,  A.D.  840,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  clergy  and  people.  He  was 
the  first  in  the  West  who  united  the  monsstic  life  with 
the  clerical  (Ambrose,  cited  by  Ceillier,  v,  500).  Pope 
Liberius  requested  him  to  go  with  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 
and  other  legates,  on  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  by 
whom  the  persecution  of  Athanasius  had  been  sanc- 
tioned. They  visited  the  emperor  (at  Aries  or  Val- 
ence), and  prevailed  on  him  to  summon  the  Council 
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tff  MOan,  which  met  A.D.  866.    Th6  Eosehianfl  (An- 
ans)  at  this  council  urged  the  condemnation  of  Atha- 
nasioa,  and  the  emperor  sided  with  them.     Eusehius 
of  Vercelli  having  received  the  emperor's  order  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasios,  refused,  but  express- 
ed his  willingness  to  subscribe  the  Kicene  Creed.    Lu- 
cifer of  CagUari  and  Dionysius  of  Milan  refhaed  also. 
The  third  session  was  h^d  in  the  -palace,  the  Arian 
party  fearing  the  violence  of  the  people.    The  em- 
peror himself  then  sent  for  the  three  above-mentioned 
bishops,  and  commanded  them  either  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment or  to  prepare  for  banishment ;  they,  on  their  part, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  remember  the  account  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  besought  him  not  to  introduce  the  heresy  of  Arius 
into  the  Church ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  Euse- 
bius,  Dionysius,  and  Lucifer  were  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment.    At  Scythopolis,  in  Palestine,  his  place  of 
exile,  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  also  encouraged 
by  an  embassy  from  his  people  at  Yoroelli.     But  at 
last  he  was  brutally  outraged,  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets,  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon.    He  was 
then  transferred  to  Cappadocia,  and  thence  to  the  The- 
baid  (Theodoret,  Hi$i,  Ecd,  iii,  4 ;  Sozomen,  Hiti.  EccL 
V,  12).    After  the  death  of  Constantius,  his  successor, 
Julian,  issued  an  edict  recalling  the  exiled  bishops. 
Eusebius  went  first  to  Alexandria,  where  he  stood 
by  Athanaslus  in  the.  council  of  A.D.  862  in  taking 
measures  to  heal  the  Antiochian  schism.     See  Eus- 
TATHiANS.     The  council  sent  him  to  Antioch  to  end 
the  strife  there,  but  the  ordination  of  Paulinus  (q. 
v.)  by  Lucifer  of  Cagllari  had  made  matters  worse 
than  ever.     After  travelling  through  the  East  he 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm, particularly  in  his  own  dlocme.     He  show- 
ed himself,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  monasticism,  and  introduced  among  the  cler- 
gy of  his  diocese  the  common  life.     Having  learned 
that  the  bishop  Auxentius,  of  Milan,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  was  very  actively  la- 
boring for  the  triumph  of  Arianism,  Eusebius,  in  864, 
suddenly  appeared  in  Milan  to  attack  Arianism  in  its 
ftronghold,  but  the  emperor  soon  ordered  him  back  to 
his  diocese.     He  died  in  871.     An  inscription  on  his 
tomb  calls  him  a  martyr,  and,  according  to  a  later  le- 
gend, he  was  killed  by  the  Arians ;  but  the  writers  that 
are  l)est  informed  about  him  (Ambrose,  Gregory  of 
Tour9,  etc.)  know  nothing  of  his  martyrdom.     The 
Church  of  Rome  formerly  commemorated  him  as  a 
martyr  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  now  on  the  16th  of 
December.  ^  We  possesa  three  £pistola  of  Eusebius : 
1.  Ad  ConiUmtium  Attgiuhan: — ^2.  Ad  pretbyteroi  et  pU- 
hes  Italia,  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  banishment, 
to  which  is  attached  LibeUvt  facti,  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Arian  bishop  Patro- 
philus,  who  was  in  some  sort  his  jailor  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Scythopolis : — 3.  Ad  Gregorium  Epimi,  JSitp., 
found  among  the  fragments  of  Hilary  (xi,  §  6).     He 
executed,  also,  a  translation  of  the  Commentary  of  his 
namesake,  Eusebius  of  Cesaiea,  on  the  Psalms ;  and 
an  edition  of  the  Evangelists,  from  a  copy  said  to  bo 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand,  preserved  at  Vercelli,  was 
published  at  Milan  (1748, 4to)  by  J.  A.  Irico ;  and  again 
by  Blanchini,  at  Home,  1748.     This  edition  is  given 
also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  vol.  xU.     The  Epistohs  will 
be  found  in  B^.  Pair,  GcUland.  vol.  v;  part  of  them  in 
Bib*.  Max,  Pair.  vol.  v;  and  all  in  Mi^e,  PatroL  Lot. 
vol.  xii. — 'Rerzog^  Beal~Ency1dopadie,  iv,  245;  MOhler, 
Athanatkt9  dor  Groste;  Ceillier,  AtUeurt  Sacrk  (Paris, 
1865),  iv,  271  sq. 

XhisebiuB,  St.,  of  Samosata,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  orthodox  Church  of  the  fourth  century'  in  its  con- 
flicts with  Arianism.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Samosata  in  361, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  An- 
tioch, at  which  both  Arians  and  Catholics  elected  Me- 
latins  patriarch  of  Ajitk>ch.    The  document  of  elec- 


tion, signed  by  both  parties,  was  deposited  with  Ease- 
bins.  When  Meletius,  in  lus  very  first  sermon,  de- 
clared himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  dpptrine  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  the  Arians  induced  the  emperor  to  de- 
mand from  Eusebius  the  surrender  of  the  certificate 
oC  election.  On  his  refusal  he  was  threatened  with 
having  his  right  hand  cut  off;  but  he  resolutely  held 
out  both  hands,  declaring  his  readiness  to  lose  both 
his  hands  rather  than  "resign  a  document  contain- 
ing so  manifest  a  demonstration  of  the  impiety  of 
the  Arians*'  (Theodoret,  Hitt.  Ecclei.  ii,  82).  During 
the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  by  Yalens,  he  trav- 
elled, disguised  as  a  soldier,  through  Syria,  Phoeni- 
cia, and  Palestine,  everywhere  consecrating  orthodox 
priests,  and  confirming  the  people  in  the  Nicene  faith. 
At  the  disputed  election  of  a  bbhop  for  Csesarea,  in 
Cappadocia  (870),  he  aided  in  securing  the  success  of 
the  orthodox  BasQ  (q.  v.).  He  ever  after  remained 
an  intimate  friend  of  Basil,  and  with  him,  in  872  and 
878,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  effort  to  secure,  with 
the  support  of  the  Western  churches,  the  success  of 
the  Nicene  party  also  in  the  East.  He  was,  there- 
fore, a  special  object  of  hatred  to  the  Arians,  who 
in  878  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  exile  him  to 
Threcia.  After  the  death  of  Yalens  (878)  Eusebius 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  at  once  be- 
gan to  display  an  extraordinary  activity  in  appointing 
Nicene  in  the  place  of  Arian  bishops.  While  enter- 
ing the  town  of  Dolica  for. this  purpose  in  879  (or 
880),  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  the  hand  of 
some  Arian  woman  (Theodoret,  Bist,  EccL  v,  4).i  The 
Church  of  Rome  venerates  him  as  a  saint  on  July  21, 
and  the  Greek  Church  on  July  22. — Hensog,  RetU'En' 
cyUop.  iv,  499;  Ceillier,  AtOmrt  Sacrit  (Paris,  1865), 
V,  1  sq.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  A.D.  601,  wrote 
against  the  AphihariodoeekB,  especially  in  reply  to  a 
monk  Andreas,  **  who  taught  that  Christ's  body  be- 
came incorruptible  when  joined  to  his  divinity ;  that 
Adam^s  body  was  not  created  liable  to  corruption ;  and 
that  the  world,  in  its  original  form,  was  incorruptible 
also.**  These  and  other  errors  Eusebius  wished  htm  to 
retract ;  but,  instead  of  prevailing,  Andreas  attempted 
to  fortify  his  posts  by  farther  defences,  which  induced 
Eusebius  to  write  ten  books  against  the  positions  he 
had  before  attacked,  showing  that  Andreas  had  misun- 
derstood Scripture  and  wilfully  misquoted  the  fathers. 
Of  these  works  there  are  no  remains  except  what  are 
preserved  by  Photius  in  his  BibUoth  Cod.  162. — Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  878;  Clarke,  Succ.  Sac.  IM. 
ii,  876. 

EustatJilans.  1.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
was  deposed  at  the  Arian  Council  of  A.D.  881.  See 
Eustathius.  The  orthodox  people  of  Antioch  re- 
fused to  receive  an  Arian  bishop  as  his  successes*,  and 
kept  aloof^  thereby  gaining  the  name  "Enstathiana." 
In  A.D.  8i60,  Meletius  (q.  v.)  was  transferred  by  the 
Arians  from  the  see  of  Sebaste  to  Antioch ;  but,  though 
he  adhered  to  the  Nicene  Creed,. the  "  Eustathians" 
would  not  recognise  him,  as  they  refused  to  regard  an 
Arian  ordination.  A  moderate  party,  however,  of  the 
orthodox  in  Antioch  did  recognise  him,  and  so  arose 
the  opposition  of  the  ^'Meletians"  to  the  **£nstathi. 
ans. "  The  schism  was  made  worse  by  the  appofaitment 
of  Paulinus  (AJD.  862)  as  bishop  of  the  Eustathians. 
The  Western  churches,  with  the  Egyptian,  recognised 
Paulinus,  while-  the  Orientals  recognised  McleUna.^— 
Neander,  Ch.  Hitt.  Torrey's  transl.  ii,  411 ;  Guericke, 
Ch.  Hitt,  Shedd's  transl.  §  85.     See  Mbletiub. 

2.  A  sect  in  the  fourth  century,  which  taught  that 
married  people  were  excluded  from  salvation,  prohib- 
ited their  followers  firom  praying  in  their  houses,  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  all  their  possessions  as  incom- 
patible with  the  hope  of  salvation.  They  wore  a  par- 
ticular habit;  appointed  Simday  as  a  fiut,  and  taught 
that  the  ordinary  fksts  of  the  Choich  are  needless  after 
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peoplo  bsTB  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity. 
The  sect  probably  derived  its  name  from  Eastathins, 
semi-Aiian  bisliop  of  Sebaste  (f  880),  wbo  was  con- 
denmed  in  tlie  Conncil  of  6ang^^  in  Paphlagonia,  lield 
between  tlie  yean  826  and  841.  But  it  has  been 
strongly  argned  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Eostathins 
who  founded  the  sect  was  a  different  person,  an  Arme- 
nian monk.  Walch  (^Bitt,  d,  KeUereim,  ill,  686)  has 
treated  the  subject  at  lurge. — Mnrd.  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hiit, 
bk.  ii,  c  iy,  pt  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  19,  n.  89 ;  Socrates,  H,  E,  ii, 
43;  Soxomen,^.£.iu,14;  Neander,  C%.  i7uC.  ii,  419 ; 
Dnpin,  HitL  EccL  oenL  W;  Bingham,  Oriff.  EecL  bk. 
xxii,  ch.  i,  §  6.     See  Edstathius  of  Sebastb. 

SufltatfaluB  or  Amtioch  was  bom  at  Sida,  in 
Pamphylia  (Hieron.  CtMtal.  85).  He  was  for  some  time 
bishop  of  Berea,  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  tbe 
see  of  Antioch  in  825  by  the  unanimous  suffh^^e  of 
clergy  and  people  (Theodoret,  ff,  E,  i,  7).  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  in  fhb,  he  earnestly  opposed  the  Arians,  who, 
at  tbe  (Arian)  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  831,  took  their 
rerenge  upon  him.  Ensebins  of  Kicomedia  (or  Cyrus 
of  Berea)  charged  him  with  Sabellianism  (Socrates,  i7. 
E,  i,  24) ;  but,  according  to  Sozomen  (H,  E.  ii,  19),  the 
pretext  resorted  to  for  his  deposition  was  that  he  *^  had 
defiled  tbe  priesthood  by  unholy  deeds."  The  83mod  de- 
posed him,  and  the  people  of  Antioch  was  stirred  by  the 
act  almost  to  the  point  of  sedition.  This  angered  Con- 
stantino, who,  moreover,  was  now,  under  the  influence 
of  Eosebins  of  Nicomeiia,  fkvorable  to  the  Arians. 
Eustathins  had  also  incurred  the  ill  will  of  Eusebius  of 
Casarea,  whom  he  charged  with  unfaithftilness  to  the 
Kicene  Creed.  He  was  banished  to  Thrace,  where  he 
died  before  A.D.  837  (Socrates,  i, 24, 25;  Sozomen,  /.  c). 
His  innocence  as  to  the  charge  of  immorality  was  fully 
shown  by  the  confession  of  the  woman  who  had  sworn 
against  him.  The  orthodox  people  of  Antioch  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  other  bishop,  and,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  this  separate  condition  (until  the  fifth  cen- 
tury), they  were  called  Enstathians  (Neander,  Ch.  Hist, 
Torrey^s,  ii,  411).  Eustathius  was  a  thorough  oppo- 
nent of  the  school  of  Origen,  and  this  constituted  one 
of  the  points  of  antagonism  between  him  and  Eusebius 
of  Ciesarea.  He  was  a  copious  writer,  but  only  one 
woik  of  his  known  to  be  genuine  is  now  extant,  viz. 
'Kara  *Qpiyivovc  itayvuKrvucbQ  tiQ  t6  r^c  iyycurrpo- 
fiv9<m  Ofwpiffia,  against  Origen,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pythoness  consulted  by  Saul.  Origen  had  asserted 
that  tlie  witch  of  Endor  had  really  brought  up  the 
spirit  of  Samuel ;  Eustathius  refhtes  him  with  great 
acnteness,  but  also  not  without  an  unworthy  disdain 
in  replying  to  so  great  a  man.  This  treatise  is  to  be 
foond  at  the  end  of  Leo  Allatius^s  edition  of  the  Hep- 
tameron  (1629,  4to,  improperly  ascribed  to  Eustathius). 
It  is  also  given  in  the  Criiica  Sacra,  viii,  831  sq.,  and  in 
Bibi.  Max.  Pair.  xvii.  Then  are  fragments  of  a  trea- 
tise of  his  on  The  Soul,  and  of  his  HomiUes;  all  of 
which,  with  the  treatise  against  Origen  above  named, 
are  given  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Gnxc,  zviii,  614  sq.  See 
Fabricins,  Bib.  Graea,  ed.  Harles,  iz,  181  sq. ;  Oudin, 
Script.  Ecelet.  i,  817  sq. ;  Ceillier,  iiu^mn  Sacra,  Paris, 
1865,  ui,  168  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist.  IM.  Genev.  1720,  i,  119 ; 
Lardner,  IForlat,  iv,  149 ;  Domer,  Pertcn  o/Chritt,  £d- 
inlmrgh  transl.,  div.  i,  voL  ii,  p.  518  sq. 

Bofttatbiiis  or  Thes8ai:x>2Iica,  one  of  the  most 
learned  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  native  of  Constantinople.  He  was  at  first 
a  monk,  aobsequently  a  deacon  of  the  cfaurob  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  a  teacher  of  eloquence.  He  also  held  a 
position  at  the  court,  having  chaige  of  all  petitions, 
and  in  this  capacity  presented  to  the  emperor  a  peti- 
tion of  the  city  of  Constantinople  on  the  occasion  of 
a  great  scarcity  of  water.  In  this  period  of  his  life 
Eostathioa  compiled  his  celebrated  commentaries  on 
Greek  daesics,  which  give  proof  of  an  immense  amount 
of  reading,  and  are  the  more  valuable  as  they  contain 
many  eztncta  from  works  which  are  now  lost.    It  is 


especially  the  commentary  on  Homer  (Rome,  1542-60^ 
4  vols. ;  Basel,  1559-^,  8  vols. ;  with  register  by  De- 
varius,  edited  by  Stallbanm,  Leips.  1825-80,  6  vols.), 
which  IB  a  storehouse  of  learning.  Of  bis  commentary 
on  Pindar,  only  theprooMmiOT  is  now  extant  (published 
by  Schneidewin,  Getting.  1887).  In  1174  (or  1175)  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lyda,  but  before  he  bad 
assumed  the  administration  of  this  diocese  the  emperor 
appointed  him  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  In  1180, 
when  the  emperor  Manuel  desired  a  mitigation  of  the 
formula  of  abjuration  which  the  converts  from  Moham- 
medanism had  to  pronounce,  Eustathius,  at  the  synod, 
firmly  opposed  the  emperor,  who  was  greatly  displeased 
with  this  opposition,  but  nevertheless  remained  a  patron 
of  Eustathius.  When,  in  1185,  Thessalonica  was  con- 
quered and  plundered  by  tbe  Normans  under  William 
II  of  Sicily,  Eustathius  was  indefiitigable  in  his  efTorta 
in  behalf  of  the  city.  His  theological  writings  were 
for  the  first  time  published  by  Dr.  Tafel  (^Optuada  e 
codd,  BatU.  Paris.  Veneto,  mmeprimum  edidit  Th.  L.  F. 
Tafel,  Francof.  1882 ;  and  with  an  Appendix,  in  Tafel, 
De  Thessalonica,  Berlin,  1889).  They  are  noted  for 
outspoken  evangelical  sentiments.  Of  special  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  is  the  work  Meditations  on  the  Mo- 
nastic State  QvioKiylfiQ  fiiov  uovaxueov  \  transL  into 
German  [Betrachtungen  uber  a.  Monehsstand]  by  G.  L. 
F.  Tafel,  Berlin,  1847).  Some  of  his  works,  e.  g.  a  com- 
mentary on  John  of  Damascus,  are  still  extant  in  MS. 
Eustathius  died  in  Thessalonica  about  1194. — Herzog, 
BealEncffU.  iv,  247 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch^-Lex.  Ui, 
771;  Neander,  Karakteristik  des  Eustathius  in  seiner 
reformator.  Bichtttng,  in  Neander,  WissenschaJtUdke  Ab- 
handl.  (Berlin,  1851).     (A.  J.  S.) 

lEhistathltUi,  semi-Arian  bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Ar» 
menia,  in  the  fburth  century,  was  a  great  advocate  of 
monasticism,  which  he  introduced  into  Armenia.  The 
ascetic  fanatics  called  Enstathians  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  their  name  and  their  practices  from  him 
(but  see  Eustathians,  2).  He  sJso  founded  in  Se- 
baste a  hospital  for  the  poor,  over  which  he  placed 
JRnnn,  then  his  devoted  friend.  But  later  ^rius 
charged  him  with  avarice,  and  they  quarrelled.  See 
iEniANs.  Eustathius  died  about  A.D.  880.— Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  48;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  Ui,  14;  Ne- 
ander,  Church  Hist.  Tomy's  transl.  u,  842  ;  Hefele, 
Condiienffeschiehte,  i,  652  sq. 

Eufitochltim,  Julia,  was  bom  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  865.  A  daughter  of  Paula  (q.  v.),  she  imitated 
the  ascetic  piety  of  her  mother.  In  882  she  took  the 
vow  of  virginity,  and  put  herself  under  the  direction 
of  Jerome,  who  gave  her  instructions  relative  to  the 
life  she  had  chosen.  It  was  for  her  that  he  wrote 
(888)  his  treatise  on  Virginiljf.  On  his  departure  from 
Rome,  Paula  and  Eustochium  accompanied  him,  and 
settled  near  him  in  a  monastery  near  Bethlehem. 
Alter  the  death  of  Paula  (404),  Eustochium  succeed- 
ed her  as  superior  of  the  monastery.  So  greatly 
was  she  profited  by  Jerome's  instructions  that  she 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. To  her  Jerome  dedicated  his  Commentaries 
on  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah.  He  translated  also  the  rules 
of  Fachomius  into  Latin  for  the  use  of  the  memben  of 
the  monastery  at  Bethlehem.  In  416  tbe  Pelagians 
burned  this  monastery  and  outraged  the  inmates.  She 
is  celebrated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the 
28th  of  September. — Hoefer,  X(fttv,  Biog.  Genirale,  xvi, 
792 ;  BuUer,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Ix,  775 ;  MUman,  Hist. 
0/ Christianity  (N.  Y.  1866),  ui,  284. 

Buthallus,  bishop  of  Solce,  5th  century,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  divide  the  N.  T.  into 
verses.  Some  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  0.  T.  had 
been  amnged  in  lines  (crrixoOi  and  Euthalius  (A.D. 
488)  divided  Paul's  epistles  into  verses.  Afterwards 
he  so  arranged  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The 
division  into  chapten  had  been  made  by  a  previous 
writer  (A.D.  896),  and  EuthaUos  adopted  it.    ErasmnS| . 
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in  his  N.  T.,  inserts  the  Arguments  of  Enthalias  to  the 
Acts  and  to  Paul's  epistles.  His  Prologue  to  SLPauTs 
EpUiUtj  including  a  sketch  of  Paul's  life,  was  publbb- 
ed  by  J.  H.  Bocclerus  at  the  end  of  his  N.  T.  (Argen- 
tor.  1645, 1660).  All  the  remains  of  Euthalius  are  giv- 
en by  Zaccagni,  CoU.  Mon.  Vei,  Eecles,  Grac.  (Rome, 
1698,4to).— Home,/ii<nKh(ct»OM,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  8 ;  Cave, 
HiH,  LU,  (Genev.  1720),  i. 

Buthymiua  Zigabenus  (or  Zigadenus),  a 
Greek  monk  and  theologian  of  the  12th  century.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
(about  A.D.  1120),  and  was  his  intimate  friend.  Of 
his  life  little  is  known,  except  from  the  A  lexiaa  of  Anna 
Comnena  (lib.  xv),  who  praises  his  talent  and  scholar- 
ship. The  following  writings  of  his  have  t^een  pub- 
lished: (1.)  Xlavoirkia  ^oyimrtKriyPanoplia  Dogmalica^ 
against  all  heresies,  vrritten  by  the  order  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  and  divided  into  two  parts  and  24  sections, 
each  treating  of  a  heresy.  It  consists  chiefly  of  digest- 
ed extracts  from  preceding  writers.  A  LaUn  trans- 
lation of  it  was  published  by  Zinns  (Venice,  1555,  fol. ; 
reprinted  at  Lyons,  1556  and  1580,  8vo) ;  also  in  Bibl. 
Patrum  (Lyons),  xix.  This  translation  omits  the  12th 
and  13th  titles  **  against  the  Pope  and  the  Italians." 
The  Greek  original  was  published  at  Tergovist,  in 
AVallachia  (1710,  fol.),  and  is  very  rare.  It  omits  the 
last  title,  which  is  contained  in  Sylburg*s  Saracenica^ 
p.  1-54.  (2.)  Victoria  et  triumphuM  de  impia  Maualu 
anorum  secUt^  etc.  (Victor^'  and  Triumph  over  the  im- 
pious, manifold,  and  execrable  sect  of  the  Messalians, 
etc.),  together  with  fourteen  anathemas  against  them ; 
edited,  Gr<,  with  Latin  version  and  notes,  by  ToUius, 
in  his  Insignia  Itineris  Italici  (Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1C96, 
4to) ;  also  in  Gallandii  Bibl.  Pair,  xiv,  293.  (3.)  Cotn- 
meniaruu  in  Psalmot  {Commentary  on  all  the  PicUnu  of 
David) ;  Latin  version  by  Saulus  (Verona,  1530,  fol. ; 
often  reprinted) ;  also  (Gr.  and  Lat.)  in  Theophylacti 
Opera  Omnia,  vol.  iv  (Vcnct.  1768,  fol.).  (4.)  A  Com- 
mentartf  on  the  four  Gospels^  his  most  important  work, 
compiled  from  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  fathers ;  Lat- 
in version  bv  J.  Hentenius  (Lonvain,  1544,  fol. ;  Paris, 
1547, 1560,  and  1602, 8vo) ;  best  edit,  by  C.  F.  Matthsi, 
Gr.and  Lat.  (Lips.  1792,4  vols.).  The  work  is  still  con- 
sidered one  of  great  value.  See  MatthsBi's  preface  for 
full  notices  of  Eothymins,  and  for  the  judgments  of  the 
learned  concerning  his  writings.  Many  of  his  writ- 
ings yet  remain  in  MS.  All  his  published  works  are 
given  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Graca,  vol.  cxxviii-cxxxi. 
— Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graca,  ed.  Harles,  viii,  328  sq. ;  Cave, 
Bisi.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  667 ;  Oudin,  Script.  Ecdes. 
ii,  979;  Lardner,  IToribs,  v,  164;  UUmann,  in  7>o/. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1833,  p.  647  sq. 

Sntyches,  the  so-called  founder  of  Entychianism, 
though  the  opinions  advocated  by  him  existed  before 
(see  Selig,  De  Eutychianismo  ante  Eufgchen),  His 
name  Entyches  means  **'1he  Fortunate,  but  his  oppo- 
nents said  he  should  rather  have  been  named  A  tgches^ 
the  Unfortunate.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  deacon  Eutyches,  who  attended  C}Til  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  renowned  letter 
to  Flavian,  calls  him  ver}*  *  ignorant  and  unskilled,' 
multum  imprudens  et  nimis  imperitus,  and  justly  at- 
tributes his  error  rather  to  imperitia  than  to  versutia. 
So  also  PeUvius  and  Hefele  (ii,  800).  His  relation  to 
the  Alexandrian  Christology  is  like  that  of  Nestorius 
to  the  Antiochian ;  that  is,  he  drew  it  to  a  head,  brought 
it  to  popular  expression,  and  adhered  obstinately  to  it ; 
but  he  is  considerably  inferior  to  Kestorius  in  talent 
and  learning.  His  connection  with  this  controversy  is 
in  a  great  measure  accidental"  (SchaflT,  HiH,  ff  Christ. 
Church,  iii,  736).  He  led,  from  his  early  age,  an  ascetic 
life ;  was  for  thirty  years  archimandrite  of  a  monastery 
near  Constantinople,  and  had  reached  his  70th  year 
without  being  known  for  anything  except  his  illit- 
erate fanaticism,  his  intimate  relations  with  the  all- 
powerful  Chxysaphius,  minister  of  Theodosius,  and  his 


inflnence  with  the  monastic  pArty  which  blindly  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    He  nsod  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Cyril  at  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  Ephesus,  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  Cyril.    After  the  death  of  Cyril  he  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Cyril*s  successor,  Dioecnms  (q.  v.). 
In  448  Eutyches  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boman  bishop 
Leo  to  prejudice  him  against  the  school  of  Antioch  (q. 
v.),  which,  he  insinuated,  was  bent  on  reviving  Ne»- 
torianism.     To  counteract  liis  operations,  patriarch 
Domnns,  of  Antioch,  in  448  charged  Eutyches  with 
renewing  the  heresy  of  ApoUinaris.     No  notice  socma 
to  have  been  taken  at  the  imperial  court  of  this 
charge ;  but  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (448)  by  his  former  friend 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dor}isenm  (q.  v.),  had  more  ef- 
fect.    Patriarch  Flavian, .  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.),  - 
wished  to  avoid  taking  any  decisive  action,  but  Euse- 
bius prevailed  upon  the  synod  to  summon  Eutyches. 
The  latter,  after  making  several  excuses,  obeyed  the 
third  summons,  and  presented  himself  before  the  syn- 
od, attended  by  a  large  number  of  monks  and  imperial 
officers.     He  defended  his  views  in  a  long  speech,  but 
the  synod,  largely  consisting  of  adherents  of  the  An- 
tioch school,  found  him  guilty  of  heresy,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  secular  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
in  favor  of  Eutyches,  deprived  him  of  his  position  of 
archimandrite,  and  excommunicated  him.     Eutyches, 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Chr^'saphius,  obtained  from 
the  emperor  a  revison  of  the  trial  by  a  new  general 
council  to  be  convoked  at  Ephesus.     Flavian  and  Leo 
of  Rome  strenuously  opposed  the  holding  of  the  council. 
Leo,  who  had  been  written  to  by  both  parties,  was  en- 
couraged, by  this  circumstance  to  claim  a  right  to  de- 
cide the  controvers}',  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  the 
celebrated  epistle  to  Flavian  (Mansi,  v,  1860  sq.)     See 
the  article  Chalcedom,  vol.  ii,  p.  196 ;  and  Leo.   But, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Eu^'chcs  and  Dioscurus  of 
Alexandria,  the  council  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dioscurus,  and,  amidst  scenes  of  unheard  of  vio- 
lencej  which  have  giveii  to  the  council  the  name  of 
th»  Robber  Council,  the  bishops  were  compelled  to  re- 
store Eutyches  to  the  Church  and  his  former  position, 
and  to  condemn  the  prominent  men  of  the  Antioch 
school.     See  Ephesus,  Robber-Council  of.     The 
emperor  promptly  sanctioned  this  decision,  and  thus 
Eutychianism  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  pre- 
dominant doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church,  when  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (450)  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  con- 
troversy.    The  empress  Pulcheria  and  her  husband 
Marcian  sympathized  with  the  opponents  of  Eutyches, 
recalled  the  exiled  bishops,  and  convened  the  CEcn- 
menical  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which  condemned 
the  views  held  by  Eutyches,  and  declared  that  "  in 
Christ  two  distinct  natures  are  united  in  one  person, 
and  that  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion." 
See  Chalcedom,  Coukcil  of.    Even  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council  Eutyches  had  again  been  excommu- 
nicated by  patriarch  Anatolius  of  Constantinople,  and 
expelled  from  his  monaster}'  by  Marcian.     The  coun- 
cil did  not  again  condemn  him  by  name.     Of  the  last 
years  of  Eutyches  we  only  know  that  he  died  in  exile. 
— Herzog,  ReaJUEncghlop.  iv,  251 ;  Baur,  L(hre  von  <2. 
Dreieinigheit,  i,  800;  Neander,  Church  History  (Tor- 
rey's),  iii,  501-506;  Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii, 
vol.  i  and  ii ;  Waterland,  Works  (Oxford),  Ui,  411, 481. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Butycbianifim,  the  name  of  a  doctrinal  system 
called  after  Eutyches,  according  to  which  there  was  in 
Christ  only  one  nature,  that  of  the  incarnate  Word, 
his  human  nature  having  been  absorbed  in  a  manner 
by  his  divine  nature.  Eutyches,  like  Cyril,  laid  chief 
stress  on  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  denied  that  two  na- 
tures could  be  spoken  of  after  the  incarnation.  In  our 
Lord,  after  his  birth,  he  worshipped  only  one  natun, 
the  nature  of  God  become  flesh  and  man :  fiiav  ^vmv 
trpomcvviiVf  Kai  ravrtiv  Ofov  oaptoi^ivTO^  rai  ivav>> 
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3ptf  «if(rayn»c»  or,  u  he  declared  befbre  the  Bynod  at 
Confltantinople,  'OfcoXoyw  Ik  dvo  pvctuiv  yrytwiie^eu 
rbv  Kupioy  iiiuiv  irp6  lifQ  iv^wf  *  furd  di  rnv  JiViomy 
ftiav  ^wnv  ofuXoyA  (Manai,  vi,  744).  In  behalf  of 
his  Yiew  he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  to  Atbanasiiu 
and  Cyril,  and  to  the  Council  of  Epheeos  in  431.  The 
impersonal  homan  nature  is  assimilated,  and,  as  it 
were,  deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his  body 
is  by  no  means  of  the  same  substance  (pftoovatov)  with 
ours,  but  a  dirine  body.  All  human  attributes  aie 
transferred  to  the  one  subject,  the  humanized  Logos. 
Hence  it  may  and  must  be  said,  God  is  bom,  God  suf- 
fered, God  was  crucified  and  died.  He  asserted,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  the  capabiUty  of  suffering  and 
death  in  the  Logoe-personality,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  deification  of  the  human  in  Christ.  The  other 
side  imputed  to  Eotychianism  the  doctrine  of  a  heav- 
enly body,  or  of  an  apparent  body,  or  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Logos  into  flesh.  So  Theodoret  {Fab. 
kxr,  w^  13).  Eutyches  said  Christ  had  a  a^fia  dv^ 
^murov,  but  not  a  autita  <i]^p«tfirivov,  and  he  denied 
the  consubetantiality  of  his  aapli  with  ours.  Yet  he 
expressly  guarded  himself  against  Docetism,  and 
against  all  speculation :  ^votoKoyiXv  iftavrtf  out  iiri^ 
rpliTM.  He  was  really  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
theologian,  but  only  insisted  on  some  theological  opin- 
ions and  points  of  doctrine  with  great  tenacity  and  ob- 
stinacy" (Schaff,  HisUny  of  the  CkrUHan  Church,  iii, 
737  sq.). 

Bishop  Forbes  cites  Photius  and  Johannes  Damas- 
eenus  aptly  on  Entychianism  as  follows,  via. :  "  If 
there  be  one  nature  in  Christ,  it  is  either  the  divine  or 
the  human  nature ;  if  it  be  only  the  divine  nature, 
where  is  the  human  ?  and  if  there  bo  only  the  human, 
you  cannot  escape  from  denying  the  divine.  But  if  it 
be  something  different  from  these  (for  this  is  the  only 
otiier  alternative  they  have,  and  they  seem  to  lean 
that  way),  how  shall  not  in  that  case  Christ  be  of  a 
diflbrent  nature,  Iwth  from  his  Father  and  from  us? 
Can  anything  be  more  impious  or  absurd  to  say  that 
the  Word  of  God,  who  is  God,  became  man,  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  own  deit}",  and  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
humanity  he  assumed?  For  this  absolutely  follows 
irith  those  who  have  dared  to  speak  of  Christ  as  of 
neither  nature,  but  of  one  besides  these"  (Photius, 
EfUl,  i,  cotU.  EtUydt.  dt,  Suictr),  *''•  The  two  natures 
were  without  conversion  or  alteration  joined  together, 
and  the  divine  nature  did  not  depart  from  its  own  sim- 
plicity, nor  did  the  nature  of  man  turn  Into  the  nature 
of  God,  nor  was  it  deprived  of  existence,  nor  was  one 
composite  nature  made  out  of  two ;  for  a  composite 
nature  cannot  be  consubstantial  with  either  of  those 
natures  from  whence  it  is  compounded.  If,  therefore, 
according  to  the  heretics,  Chrbt  exist  in  one  com- 
pounded nature  after  the  union,  he  is  changed  from  a 
simple  into  a  compounded  nature,  and  is  not  consub- 
stantial with  his  Father,  who  is  of  a  simple  nature, 
nor  with  his  mother,  for  she  is  not  made  up  of  the 
Godhead  and  manhood.  And  he  will  be  neither  in 
the  Godhead  nor  in  the  manhood,  nor  will  he  be  called 
God  or  man,  but  Christ  only ;  and  Christ  will  be  the 
name  not  of  his  person,  but  of  his  own  nature,  as  they 
deem.  But  we  do  not  hold  Christ  to  be  of  a  composite 
nature,  as  the  body  and  soul  make  the  man,  but  we 
believe  and  confess  that  he  is  of  the  Godhead  and 
manhood ;  perfect  God  and  perfect  roan  from  and  in 
two  natures.  Were  he  of  one  nature,  the  same  nature 
would  be  at  once  created  and  increate,  simple  and 
eompoette,  mortal  and  immortal.  And  the  union  of 
two  natarea  in  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  place  neither  by 
disonder  (^pvpftoc)  nor  by  mixture  (sjmcrasis  or  ana- 
crwis),  as  Eutyches,  Diosooms  (of  Alexandria),  and 
Sevems  say  ;  neither  is  it  personal  (vpoaunriKov)  nor 
relative,  nor  xar  d^iaVf  nor  from  identity  of  will,  nor 
from  equality  of  honor,  nor  from  the  same  name,  as 
Nestoriua,  Diodoms  (of  Tarsus),  and  Tbeodorus  (of 
MopsuestisO  s^id;  but  by  synthesis;  or  personally 


(rod'  ifw6orainv)f  immutably,  inconfusedly,  nnaltanu 
bly,  inherently,  inseparably,  in  two  perfect  natures  in 
one  person.  And  we  term  tlds  union  essential  (pifot- 
lu^ij),  that  is,  true  and  not  fantastic ;  essential,  not  in 
that  one  nature  is  made  of  the  two,  but  that  they  are 
mutually  united  in  truth  into  one  composite  person  of 
the  Son  of  God.  And  their  substantial  differences  are 
preserved,  for  that  which  is  created  remains  created, 
and  that  which  is  increate  remains  increate ;  the  mor- 
tal remains  mortal,  the  immortal  abides  immortal. 
The  one  shines  forth  in  miracles,  the  other  submits  to 
injuries;  and  the  Word  appropriates  to  itself  that 
which  is  of  man.  For  its  are  the  things  that  pertain 
to  the  Sacred  Flesh,  and  it  gives  its  own  properties  to 
the  flesh,  according  to  the  law  of  the  communication 
of  properties  and  the  unity  of  person,  for  be  is  the 
same  who  performs  both  the  God-like  and  the  man- 
like actions  in  either  form  with  the  communion  of  the 
other.  Wherefore  the  Lord  of  glory  is  said  to  be  cru- 
cified, although  the  divine  nature  did  not  suffer,  and 
the  Son  of  man,  even  before  his  passion,  is  confessed 
to  be  in  heaven,  as  the  Lord  himself  said  (John  iii). 
For  there  is  one  and  the  same  Lord  of  glory,  who  is 
naturally  and  in  truth  the  Son  of  man,  that  is,  made 
man.  We  acknowledge  both  his  miracles  and  his  suf- 
ferings, though  the  first  were  performed  according  to 
one  nature,  the  latter  endured  according  to  the  other. 
Thus  we  know  that  his  one  person  and  his  two  natures 
are  preserved.  By  the  difference  of  the  natures  he  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  one  with  his  mother 
and  with  us.  And  these  two  natures  are  joined  in  one 
composite  person,  in  which  he  differs  as  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  from  his  mother  and  us 
also"  (Job.  Damascenus,  Fid.  (hih.  iii,  8,  abr.).  Bishop 
Forbes  adds :  '*  Now  we  have  all  a  great  tendency  to 
Eutychianism.  It  gets  over  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
reception  of  truth  to  believe  the  humanity  of  our  Lord 
destro^'ed.  For  faith  now  requires  of  us  to  believe 
that  the  human  body  of  Jesus  Christ  still  w,  and  that 
to  it  the  Word  is  hypostatically  joined,  and  that  be- 
yond the  spheres  and  systems  of  which  we  are  cogni- 
zant, it,  partaking  of  our  nature,  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  God"  (On  the  Nicene  Creed,  Oxford,  1852,  p.  201  sq.). 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  adopted  the 
doctrine  stated  by  pope  Leo  in  his  letter  to  Flavianus 
[see  Leo],  viz.  in  substance,  **that  in  Christ  two  dis- 
tinct natures  were  united  in  one  person,  without  any 
change,  mixture,  or  confusion."  The  Creed  of  Chal- 
cedon states  that  **  the  one  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  acconiiiif< 
to  the  Godhead,  and  of  one  substance  with  us  accord- 
ing to  the  manhood — like  to  us  in  all  things  except 
sin  ;  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-begot- 
ten, in  two  natures,  without  confusion,  without  con- 
version, without  division,  without  separation — the  dif- 
ference of  the  natures  not  being  taken  away  by  reason 
of  the  unity,  but  the  propriety  of  each  being  preserved 
and  joined  together  to  form  one  person."  The  creed 
of  the  council  was  not  by  any  means  universally  re- 
ceived in  the  East.  But  the  name  Eutychianism  gave 
way  to  that  of  Monophysitism.  The  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations adhering  to  the  heresy  are  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  Jacobites,  Armenian  Church, 
Copts,  and  Abyssinian  Church  (see  the  special  articles 
on  these  churches).  For  a  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  theory  known  as  Eutychianism,  sec  Mokophy- 
STTBS.  See  also  Chalcedon;  Christolooy;  £n- 
TTCHBS;  DioscuROS;  and  consult  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed  (Oxford,  1820),  ii,  179  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hittory, 
I.  c;  WaterUnd,  Workt  (Oxford),  iii,  116,  411;  He- 
fble,  Conciliengeechichte,  ii,  249  et  al. ;  Baur,  Dogmtn^ 
geschichtej  i,  2,  256  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Historical  The* 
ohffy,  ch.  X,  §  1. 

Butyohiaxiiui,  pope  and  martyr,  succeeded  Felix 
I,  bishop  of  Rome,  Jan.  275 ;  died  as  martyr  or  con- 
fessor  Dec.  8, 388.    Some  decretals  are.  ascribed  to  him. 
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which  may  be  fonnd  in  Mlgne^s  ed.  of  the  remaiiiB  of 
Sixti  Pcgpm,  et  al.  (Patrol,  LaHnOj  yoL  y). 

Butychius  OP  CovvrAmmxorix  '*  was  originallj 
a  monk  of  the  town  of  Amaseia,  whence  he  was  sent  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  Constantinople  as  proxy  fin*  their 
bishop.  The  great  talent  he  displayed  in  some  theo- 
logical controversy  gained  him  general  admiration,  and 
the  emperor,  in  A.D.  653,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  Church  at  Constantinople.  In  the  same 
year  he  accordingly  presided  at  an  cecumenical  synod 
which  was  held  in  that  city.  In  A.D.  564  he  incurred 
the  anger  of  the  emperor  Justinian  by  refusing  to  give 
his  assent  to  a  decree  respecting  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  IxMly  of  Christ  previous  to  his  resurrection,  and 
was  expelled  from  his  see  in  consequence.  He  was  at 
first  confined  in  a  monastery,  then  transported  to  an 
island,  Princepo,  and  at  last  to  his  original  convent, 
Amaseia.  In  578  the  emperor  Tiberius  restored  him 
to  his  see,  which  he  henceforth  retained  until  his  death 
in  585,  at  the  age  of  73.  There  is  extant  by  him  a 
letter  addressed  to  pope  Vigilius  on  the  occasion  of  his 
elevation  in  A.D.  558.  It  is  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  among  the  Acta  Synodi  quuUa  Condi,  v,  425,  etc. 
He  also  wrote  some  other  treatises,  which,  however, 
are  lost"  (Smith,  Diet.  ofBioffraphy^  s.  v.). — Evagrius, 
JSiH.  EceL  iv,  88 ;  Cave,  But.  LU.  (Genev.  1720)  i,  841. 

Butychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  bom  at 
Fostat  (ancient  Cairo)  in  876.  His  Arabic  name  was 
Said-ibn-Batrik,  He  was  <Mriginally  a  physician,  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  theology  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  was  elected  Melchite  (or  orthodox)  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  In  933,  and  died  about  A.I>.  946. 
He  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a  Chronicle  or  Annalt  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  A.D.  937,  under  the  Arabic  title 
Natkm-el-Gauhar,  String  of  Pearls;  translated  and  ed- 
ited by  £.  Pococke  under  the  title  Contextio  GemmO' 
rum,  nve  Annales,  Arab,  et  Lat  (Oxonii,  1658-59,  some 
copies  1656-64,  2  vols.  4to) : — Fragmenta  duo  de  Pas' 
cAofe,  et  de  SS.  EucharitticB  nutUuHone  (in  Mai,  Script. 
Vd.  ix,  623).  Selden  published  an  extract  under  the 
title  EcclesicB  sua  origincs,  ex  Arabico  cum  vers.  Lot. 
(Lond.  1642,  4to),  to  which  Abraham  Ecchelensis  re- 
plied in  Eutyckius  Vindic<Uus,  sive  Responsio  ad  J.  Sel- 
dem  Origines  (Rom.  1661,  4to). — Hoefer,  Noue.  Biog, 
GhUrale,  xvi,  810;  Graesse,  Trisor  de  Liores  Bares,  i, 
530. 

En'tychus  (Evtvxoc,  of  good  fortune,  a  ftvquent 
name ;  see  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6,  5 ;  xix,  4,  4),  a 
youn;;  man  of  Troas,  wiio  sat  in  the  open  window  of 
the  third  floor  while  Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the 
night,  and  who,  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell  out  into 
the  court  below,  Kay,  A.D.  65.  He  was  **  taken  up 
dead"  (ffpBri  vccpoc);  but  the  apostle,  going  down, 
extended  himself  upon  the  body  and  embraced  it,  like 
the  prophets  of  old  (1  Kings  xvii,  21 ;  2  Kings  iv,  84) ; 
and  when  he  felt  the  signs  of  returning  life,  restored 
him  to  his  friends,  with  the  assurance  that  "  his  life 
was  in  him."  Before  Paul  departed  in  the  morning 
the  youth  was  brought  to  liim  alive  and  well  (Acts 
zx,  5-12).  All  the  intimations  of  the  narrative  forbid 
us  ifor  a  moment  to  entertain  the  view  of  those  critics 
who  suppose  that  animation  was  merely  suspended 
(Bloomfield,  Hackett,  in  loc.).     See  Paul. 

Mr.  Jowett  states  that,  during  his  residence  at  Hai- 
vali  in  May,  1818,  the  bouse  in  which  be  abode  gave 
him  a  correct  idea  of  the  falling  of  Eutychus  from  the 
upper  loft  while  Paul  was  preaching  at  Troas.  "  Ac- 
cording to  our  idea  of  houses,"  he  remarks,  '*  the  scene 
of  Entychns's  falling  ftrom  the  upper  loft  is  very  far 
fh>m  intelligible ;  and  besides  this,  the  circumstance 
of  preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cnrsofr 
readers  the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house, 
which  is  not  many  miles  distant  fh)m  the  Troad,  and 
perhaps,  fVom  the  unchanging  character  of  Oriental 
customs,  nearly  resembles  the  houses  then  buQt,  will 
fully  illustrate  the  narrative.     On  entering  my  host's 


door,  we  find  the  ground  floor  entirely  used  as  a  store ; 
it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the 
rich  oountiy  for  many  miles  round ;  tliis  space,  so  £sr 
from  being  habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with  the 
dripping  of  the  oil  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  dean 
footing  from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase. 
On  ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a 
humble  suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high ;  these  are  occu- 
pied by  tlie  family  for  their  daily  use.  It  is  on  the 
next  stofy  that  all  their  expense  is  lavished ;  here  my 
courteous  host  has  appointed  my  lodging;  beautiful 
curtains,  and  mats,  and  cushions  to  the  divan,  display 
the  respect  with  which  they  mean  to  receive  their 
guest;  here,  likewise,  their  splendor,  being  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  is  enjoyed  by  the  poor  Greeks  with  more 
r^rement  and  less  chance  of  molestation  from  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Turks ;  here,  when  tiie  professors  of  the 
ooUege  waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were 
received  in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.  The 
room  is  both  higlier  and  also  larger  than  those  Mow; 
it  has  two  projecting  windows ;  and  the  whole  floor  is 
so  much  extended  in  front  beyond  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  that  the  projecting  windows  considerably 
overiiang  the  street.  In  such  an  upper  room — sedod- 
ed,  spacious,  commodious — ^Panl  was  invited  to  preach 
his  parting  discoum.  The  divan,  or  raised  seat,  with 
mats  or  cushions,  endrcles  the  interior  of  each  project- 
ing window ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  when  the  com- 
pany is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan,  so  that  a 
second  tier  of  company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat 
of  the  divan,  are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  flront 
row.  Eutychus,  thus  sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with 
the  open  window,  and,  being  overcome  with  sleep,  he 
would  easilv  fidl  out  tnmt  the  third  loft  of  the  bouse 
into  the  street,  and  he  almost  certain,  from  such  a 
height,  to  lose  his  life.  Thither  Paul  went  down,  and 
comforted  the  alarmed  company  by  bringing  up  Euty- 
chus alive.  It  is  noted  that  there  were  many  lights 
in  the  upper  chamber.  The  very  great  plenty  of  oil 
in  this  neighborhood  would  enable  them  to  afioM  many 
lamps ;  the  heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would 
cause  the  drowsiness  of  Eutychus  at  that  late  hour, 
and  be  the  occasion  likewise  of  the  windows  being 
open."    See  House. 


XSragriua  Pontitoua  (E^ay/uoc),  monk  and 
cetic  writer,  was  bom  at  Iberis,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
about  A.D.  345.  He  was  made  deacon  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  received  his  the- 
ological culture  to  some  extent  under  the  latter,  who 
took  him  to  Constantinople  in  879  or  380,  and  mado 
him  archdeacon.  In  the  Origenistic  controvenies  he 
took  the  side  of  Origen.  After  some  experience  of  the 
dangers  of  personal  beauty  and  vanity,  he  renounced 
the  world,  assumed  the  monastic  garb,  and  departed 
for  Egypt  in  388  or  384,  where  he  Uved  as  an  ascetic 
up  to  the  day  of  h^  death  in  (probably)  899.  »  Socra- 
tes speaks  very  highly  {ff,  E.  iv,  23)  of  his  character 
and  writings,  of  which  there  remain,  1.  Moi^a^oc  (in 
Cotelerius,  Mon.  Grtec.  iii,  68)  :~2.  'Avrtf&p^ccoc  (m 
Pallad.  Vita  Chrysost.  p.  349) :— 8.  Berum  MonackaSum 
rationes ;  and  a  few  other  tracts,  collected  in  Galland. 
Bibl.  Patrol,  vii,  553 ;  also  in  Migne,  PairoL  Grcec.  xl, 
1219  sq.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires,  x,  368 ;  Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccl  m,  7;  iv,  28;  Sozomen,  Hist.  EceL  vi,  80; 
Cave,  Hist.  lit.  Anno  880. 

XhragriUB  Soholastioua,  the  Church  historian, 
was  probably  bom  at  Epiphanela,  on  the  Orontes,  in 
or  about  A.D.  586,  and  had  a  good  education.  He 
lived  in  Antioch,  where  he  was  a  lawyer  (scto/awficiis), 
whence  his  surname.  He  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  patriarch  Gregory,  whom  he  defended  (against 
charges  of  adultery  and  incest)  at  a  synod  in  Constan* 
tinople,  A.D.  589.  He  was  made  quoutonan,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  professional  skDl,  by  the  emperor  Tibwi- 
us.     Evagrius  wrote  An  Ecdetiattioai  History,  In  con* 
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tiniutkm  of  Eiuebiiis  and  Theodoret,  which  extends 
finom  the  Coancil  of  Ephesos,  A.D.  4S1,  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  A.D.  698-4. 
He  is  credolons  and  snpentitioiiB,  but  orthodox.  The 
best  edition,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  is  that  of  Yaledos  (Henri  de 
Yaloie),  which  includes  Eusebins  and  the  other  early 
Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  (Pftr.  1659-78,  fol. ;  le- 
printed,  with  some  additional  **  variorum"  notes,  under 
the  title  Ecel.  Seriptoreg  cum  notU  Valeni  et  Readmg^ 
Cantab.  1720, 8  vols.) ;  abo  in  Migne,  PatroL  Graca, 
vol.  Ixxxix ;  translated  into  English,  A  Hutory  of  the 
dmrckf  wiA  anaoeouiHtofihe  Author  amdkig  Writmgty 
trsns.  by  Meredith  Hanmer,  in  Bagster's  Eed.  Hutori- 
OM  (Lmd.  6  Tols.  8to)  ;  and  in  Bohn's  Ecdes,  LSbrwry 
(Lond.  1851, 12mo) ;  into  German  by  Bossier,  in  his 
mbL  d.  KirdkeMfSter,  vol.  vii  (1775,  8yo).— Fabridus, 
BiUiatheca  Grwea,  ed.  Harles,  ix,  284  sq. ;  Hofftnann, 
BSbUog.Lexik<m,u,B7;  SclMtt,  Hi$ioiy  <^  the  CkruOan 
<3kunk,m,  882, 

XhraDgeliaiixun.    See  Evakoblistabt. 

Bwangelical,  tgipertaimi^  1o^  or  eharacUariMliie  of, 
ihe  GotptL  (1.)  The  term  **  has  been  applied  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  E^lish  Church  who  either  profess,  or  are 
supposed  to  *  know  and  inculcate  the  GotpeV  in  an  es^ 
pedal  manner,  and  to  give  peculiar  proininence  to  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  fSaiUi  in  the  atonement.  It  is 
probably  true  that  among  this  portion  of  the  Church 
of  England  many,  but  not  all,  maintain  the  peadiar 
doctrines  of  Calviusm ;  and  there  may  have  been  a 
time  when  (in  the  opinion  of  some)  lower  views  of  the 
sacraments  and  of  Church  authority  prevailed  among 
them  than  what  are  generally  received  among  other 
members  of  that  Church.  Very  many  persons  lament 
the  use  of  tliis  term,  and  consider  that,  like  all  party 
appeUataona,  it  tends  to  perpetuate  division  in  the 
Church ;  accordingly,  they  desire  that  it  should  be  dis- 
used as  a  party  term,  and  carefully  confined  to  its  orig- 
inal meaning"  (Eden). 

(2.)  In  Prussia,  the  United  Estoblished  Church 
(since  1817)  has  been  called  the  *'  Evangelical  Church." 
See  Pbcssia  and  Ukitbd  Evakoelical  Church. 

(3.)  In  England  and  America  the  term  *'  evangeli- 
cal" is  frequently  used  to  distinguish  those  churches 
which  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  atone- 
ment firom  those  that  do  not. 

Evangelical  Alliance  is  the  name  of  an  associ- 
ation of  Christians  belonging  to  the  denominations 
collectively  called  Evangelical,  and  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  represent  the  unity  of  these  churches  in  all  the 
more  important  articles  of  fkith,  notwithstanding  their 
separation  by  external  organisation.  The  Alliance 
originated  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  rupture  in  the 
Prtsbyterian  Church  of  Scodand  seems  to  have  great- 
ly contribated  to  its  establishment.  On  Aug.  5, 1845, 
a  number  of  persons  belonging  to  diffsrent  denomin»- 
tioDs  drew  up  a  proposal  of  doser  union.  The  advan- 
tages promised  by  such  a  movement  were  at  once  ap- 
preciated in  England,  and  an  assembly  was  convoked 
at  Liverpool  Oct.  1, 1845,  which  was  in  session  three 
days,  and  at  which  were  present  216  persons,  repre- 
senting 20  different  religious  sodeties.  The  fint  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  hdd  in 
Freemasons*  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  and 
httted  from  Aug.  19  to  Sept  2, 1846;  921  Christians 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  took  part  in  its  26  sessions ; 
among  them  were  47  from  the  European  continent,  and 
87  from  America  and  other  parts.  Among  them  we 
find  the  names  of  Dr.  Berth,  of  Calw,  in  Wttrtemberg ; 
Dr.  Baird,  of  New  York ;  Rev.  Dr.  Bonnet,  of  Frank- 
ftitt  on  the  Maine  (editor  of  the  letters  of  Calvin) ; 
Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow ;  Dr.Cunningliam,  of  Edin- 
bnri^ ;  WiDiam  Jones,  president  of  the  Tract  Sod- 
ety;  Dr.  Marriott,  of  Basel;  the  missionary  Mdgling, 
of  MangnluT ;  the  missionary  inspector  (subsequently 
superintendent  general),  Dr.  Hoffmann ;  Kev.  Adolphe 
Monod  (then  in  Montauban) ;  Bev.  Dr.  Oncken,  of 


Hamburg;  Rev.Dr.Panchaud,  of  Brussels;  Kev.  Bap 
tist  Noel,  of  London ;  and  Dr.  Tholuck,  of  Halle. 
Some  fifty  different  denominations  were  represented, 
some  of  which,  however,  as  the  reformed  churches 
of  France  and  Geneva,  and  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  North  America  and  Wttrtemberg,  differed  only  on 
local  points.  Some  colored  preachers  also  took  part 
in  the  proceedings.  Sir  Culling  Eardley  (q.  v.)  was 
chosen  as  chairman,  and  remained  the  head  of  the 
Alliance  until  his  death.  The  platform  was  clearly 
and  unanimously  defined :  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is 
not  to  be  a  union  of  the  difiTerent  denominations,  nei- 
ther is  it  its  aim  to  bring  about  such  as  its  result ;  its 
object  is  only  to  promote  Christian  feelings,  loving, 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  different  denomina- 
tions, and  an  effective  co-operation  in  the  efforts  to 
repulse  the  common  enemies  and  dangers.  As  the 
means  of  effecting  this  purpose,  it  advocates,  not  a  sort 
of  ofiicial  or  semi-official  representative  assembly  of 
the  different  denominations,  but  rather  the  union  of 
individuals.  It  is  to  be  a  Christian  union,  not  a 
Church  union;  one  in  which  a  number  of  earnest, 
faithAil  Christians  of  the  different  denominations  may 
join.  Being  a  union  of  Christians,  not  of  churches, 
the  doors  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  are  open  to  all 
who  admit  the  fundamental  prindples  of  Christianity, 
without  inquiring  into  the  minutiae  of  their  particular 
confessions.  It  only  asks  its  members  to  ^iccept 
(whether  because  or  in  spite  of  their  particular  confes- 
sion does  not  matter)  the  fondamental  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  This  naturally  led  to  a  defi- 
nition of  these  fondamental  principles,  the  admission 
of  which  should  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  Alli- 
ance. On  the  motion  being  made  by  Dr.  Edward 
Bickersteth,  the  following  nine  trtlclcs  were,  after  ma> 
ture  deliberation,  received  as  the  ftmdamental  prind- 
ples of  the  Evangelical  Alliance : 

*'The  parties  composing  the  Alliance  shall  be  such 
parties  only  as  hold  and  maintain  what  are  usually  un- 
derstood to  be  evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  doctrines  understated,  namely :  1.  The  divine  inspi- 
ri^ion,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  Judgment  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  8.  The  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  trinity  of  persons  therein.  4.  The 
utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the 
Fall.  5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of 
atonement  for  sinners  and  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial 
intercession  and  reign.  6.  The  Justification  of  the  sin- 
ners by  faith  alone.  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner.  8. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  Judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  9.  The 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  roinistry,  and  the 
obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper." 

These  principles  were  embodied  in  a  document  enti- 
tled Societatis  EvcmgeUca  eomtkutiomt  et  ttatulorum  «b- 
potitio  hrevis.  The  members  bind  themsdves  to  pray 
zealously  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  descend  upon  all  believ- 
ers, and  to  employ  Jointly  the  morning  of  the  first  week- 
day as  a  season  of  prayer,  as  also  the  first  week  of  each 
year ;  as  also  to  use  Christian  circumspection  in  their 
speech  and  writings  when  touching  on  points  of  differ- 
ence. The  Alliance  was  organised  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber. They  organized  a  series  of  seven  branch  associa- 
tions :  1.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  2.  United  States 
of  North  America ;  8.  France,  Bd^um,  and  the  French 
portion  of  Switzerland;  4.  Northern  Germany;  5. 
South  Germany,  and  the  German  portion  of  Switzer- 
land ;  6.  British  North  America ;  7.West  Indies.  These 
branch  associations  went  into  actual  operation  after- 
wards. The  Alliance  spread  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium,  without  agreement  with  its  definition  of 
the  evangelical  creed  bdng  insisted  on.    It  met  with 
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tnoeh  opposition  in  Germany  fh>m  the  Luthorans,  who 
did  not  find  the  creed  safiiciently  explicit  on  certain 
points,  and  from  the  disciples  of  Schleiennacher,  who 
disapproved  of  some  of  the  articles.    A  second  cutewbhf 
was  held  in  Paris  in  1855  on  the  occasion  of  the  World's 
Exhibition.     The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Berlin  in 
1857.     The  (^*  Confessional")  Lutherans  became  more 
determined  in  their  opposition,  while  the  evangelical 
party  of  Germany,  though  approving  of  the  general 
scope  of  the  Alliance,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  insist 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  nine  principles  as  a  condition 
of  membership.     This  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
delegates  f^om  Macao,  Africa,  and  Australia  being 
present,  and  brought  the  Alliance  more  prominently 
before  Uie  churches  of  Continental  Europe.  Tho  fiurth 
meeting  was  held  at  Geneva  in  18C0.    It  was  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  declension  of  the  Genevan  Na- 
tional Church  to  sympathise  with  its  objects.     Dr. 
Gutlirie,  of  Scotland ;  Dr.  Baiid,  of  the  United  States ; 
Monod,  Pre8sens6,  and  Gasparin,  of  France;  Krumma- 
cher  and  Domer,  of  Germany ;  Groen  van  Prinsterer, ' 
of  Holland;  and  Merle  d'Aubign^,  of  Switzerland, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  and  active  members. 
The  fifth  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  at  Amster- 
dam in  1866,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  at  the  appointed  time  till 
1867.    The^A  General  Conference  actually  toolc  place 
at  Amsterdam  on  Aug.  18, 1867,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended.    There  were  delegates  from  France,  Germa- 
ny, Switzerland,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  the  British  American  provinces,  Italy,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Eistern  conntri3s.     Baron  Van  Wasse- 
naar  Catwijk  presided.     Among  the  more  prominent 
delegates  were  Dr.  Krummachcr,  Prof.  Herzog,  Dr. 
Tholuck,  and  Prof.  Lange,  of  Germany ;  Pasteur  Ber- 
f>ier,  Dr.  de  Pressens^  and  Prof.  St.  Hilaire,  of  France ; 
Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Scotland ;  John  Pye  Smith,  archdea- 
con Philpot,  and  S.  Gurney,  M.P.,  of  England ;  Merlo 
d' Aubign6,  of  Switzerland ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  others.    The  opening  sermon 
was  preached  by  Prof.  Van  Oosterzee.     Among  the 
subjects  discussed  were  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Scottish  churches,  the  connec- 
tion of  missions  with  civilization,  Christianity,  and 
literature,  and  art  and  science ;  the  methods  of  oper- 
ating missions ;  the  religious  condition  of  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy ;  evangelical  non- 
conformity ;  Christianity  and  the  nationalities ;  and 
various  subjects  of  theology  and  philosophy.     Inter- 
esting reports  were  received  of  the  progress  of  relig- 
ious liberty  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  thraldom  of  opinion 
in  Spain.     The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  received 
especial  consideration,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  Alliance  to 
use  in  their  several  places  of  abode  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence earnest  endeavors  to  secure  from  states,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  masters  of  establishments,  from  every 
one,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  from  labor,  "  in  order  that 
all  may  freely  and  fully  participate  in  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  benefits  of  the  Lord's  day."    A  letter  of 
affection  and  sympathy  was  adopted  to  Christians  scat- 
tered abroad,  particularly  to  those  who  are  laboring 
against  the  hostile  influences  of  heathenism  or  of  su- 
perstition, and  whose  rights  of  pnblic  worship  are  re- 
stndned  or  abridged.  A  protest  against  war  was  adopt- 
ed.    Special  meetings  were  held  on  Sunday-schools 
and  systematic  benevolence.    A  series  of  meetings  for 
the  poor  were  held  in  one  of  the  mission-rooms  of  the 
city  with  wholesome  effect,  and  two  temperance  meet- 
ings.    The  assembly  adjourned  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  27. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  was 
organized  in  New  York  city  on  Jan.  80, 1867.    Emi- 
nont  divines  and  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  German  Reformed, 
Reformed,  and  Baptist  churches,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  signified  their  approval  of  the  move* 
ment  either  by  attendance  in  person  or  by  letter.    A 


letter  of  co-operation  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the 
British  branch  of  the  Alliance.  The  Hon.  WUliam  £. 
Dodge  was  elected  president  of  the  American  branch. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  Nov.  12, 1868,  it  was 
resolved  to  convene  a  new  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1869.  The  British  branch  only  of  the  na^ 
tional  branches  has  been  in  the  practice  of  holding 
annual  meetings. 

**  Among  the  results  already  attained  by  the  Alli- 
ance as  incidental  and  secondary  to  its  great  object 
may  be  mentioned,  The  supply  of  an  obvious  want, 
namely,  the  existence  of  an  oiganized  body  with  and 
by  whom  correspondence  and  co-operation  may  be  eas- 
ily and  effectually  carried  on  between  Christians  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  may  greatly 
aid  ui  uniting  Christians  in  this  country  separated  by 
ecclesiastical  difiRBrenees  and  other  caoses ;  the  hold- 
ing of  conferences  of  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  for  devotion  and  mutual  consultation,  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  cities ;  aiding  in  the  re- 
vival of  religion  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  con- 
vening of  very  many  meetings  for  united  prayer  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  reference  to  pass- 
ing events  of  importance ;  the  communication  of  much 
information  as  to  the  religious  condition  of  Christen- 
dom ;  the  encouragement  of  Christians  exposed  to  tri- 
als and  diiBculties  by  the  expression  of  sympathy,  and 
in  several  instances  by  eliciting  pecuniary  aid ;  suc- 
cessful interference  on  behalf  of  Christians  and  others 
when  persecuted  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Mohammedan 
countries ;  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants  by  their  fellow-Protestants  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere ;  the  presentation  of  memorials 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  including  the  sultan  him- 
self, on  t>ehalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  for  Mussulroen ; 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  friends  of 
pure  evangelical  doctrine  in  all  Protestant  countries 
in  their  struggle  with  Rationalism  or  infidelity ;  llie 
uniting  of  evangelical  Christians  in  different  countries 
for  fraternal  intercourse  and  for  mutual  protection; 
opposition,  in  common  with  other  bodies,  to  the  progi- 
ress  of  popery ;  the  resistance  of  projects  which  would 
tend  to  the  desecration  of  the  Lonl's  day ;  the  origina- 
tion and  extensive  curculation  of  prize  essays  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  Popery  and  hifidelity ;  and  the  orig<- 
ination  of  societies  established  on  the  principle  of 
united  action  among  evangelical  Christians,  such  as 
the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society,  the  Continental 
Committee  for  Religious  Liberty,  Christian  Veniaca- 
lar  Education  Society  for  India,  and  German  Aid  So- 
ciety. Although  these  practical  results  are  thus  re« 
ferred  to,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  even  if  no 
such  secondary  objects  had  been  accomplished  or  at- 
tempted, the  great  value  of  the  Alliance  would  still 
remain  in  its  adaptation  to  promote  and  manifest  union 
among  Christians.  The  preceding  is  from  an  author- 
itative statement  made  by  the  Alliance"  (Eadie,  Ec- 
detioitical  Encgchptedia,  s.  v.). — ^Herzog,  ReaJUEne^ 
klcpadie^  p.  270;  Schem,  American  £eelesiagtical  AL 
manac  for  1868 ;  the  full  reports  of  the  General  As- 
semblies of  the  Alliance ;  Dr.  Massie,  The  ExxmgeUcai 
A  lOance,  its  Origin  and  Development  (Lend.  John  Snow, 
1847) ;  L.  Bonnet,  L'unite  de  Vesprit  par  le  Ueu  de  la 
paix ;  Lettrea  aw  VaUianoe  hfcmgiUque  (Paris,  Delay, 
1847) ;  Am.  and  For,  Ch,  Vmon^  Sept  1856,  p.  269 ;  Dec 
1866,  p.  867 ;  Princeton  Bee,  Oct.  1846.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bvangelical  A8BO0iatioii,an  ecclesiastical  body 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  resulted  from  an  organiaatioo. 
into  classes  and  congregations  of  the  disciples  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Albright,  a  native  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
who,  being  impressed  by  the  general  decline  of  relig- 
ious life,  and  the  cormption  of  doctrines  and  morals 
that  prevailed  in  the  German  churches  in  that  portion 
of  country,  undertook,  about  1790,  to  work  a  reform 
among  them.    The  effect  of  hii  first  labors  encounged 
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him  to  travel  Ummgh  a  great  part  of  the  couotry  at 
his  own  expense,  preaching  the  Gospel  as  he  had  op- 
portunity in  chnrches,  schools,  prirate  houses,  on  pub- 
lic roads,  etc  Although  he  commenced  his  labors 
without  any  ulterior  design  of  forming  a  distinct  ec- 
clesiastical organization,  yet  he  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  unite  his  converts,  scattered  over  several 
counties,  into  small  societies  for  mutual  support  and 
sympathy.  At  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  upon  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  furtherance  of  a  cause  in  which  they  all  felt  a  deep 
interest,  the  assembly,  without  regard  to  the  teach- 
ings of  High-Churcbism  respecting  a  valid  ministry, 
unanimously  elected  and  ordained  Mr.  Albright  as 
their  pastor  or  bishop,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  all 
the  Ainctions  of  the  ministerial  office  over  them,  and 
declared  the  Bible  to  be  their  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. This  organization,  incomplete  at  first,  was  soon 
after  considerably  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed 
and  rules  for  Church  government.  In  course  of  time, 
as  laborers  increased  and  the  society  spread,  annual 
conferences  were  held;  and  in  1816,  sixteen  years 
after  the  first  organization  of  the  Church,  a  general 
conference  was  held,  for  the  first  time,  in  Union  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  which  consisted  of  all  the  elders  in  the  minis- 
try. Since  1843  a  general  conference,  composed  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  annual  conferences  from 
among  their  elders,  has  held  quadrennial  sessions. 
For  tlie  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  society 
struggled  against  violent  opposition ;  but  for  the  last 
thiity-elght  years  it  haa  made  rapid  progress,  so  that 
it  now  (1868)  comprises  14  annual  conferences,  and  486 
Itinerant  and  379  local  preachers,  whose  field  of  labor 
extends  over  the  Northern,  Western,  and  Pacific  states, 
and  into  Canada  and  Europe.  The  membership  ap- 
proximates 65,000,  all  adults ;  the  number  of  church- 
es is  791  and  parsonages  207,  valued  together  at 
$1,600,000;  Sunday-echools  S»i^  and  scholars  45,000; 
catechetical  classes,  exclusive  of  those  connected  with 
Sunday-schools,  841,  with  8559  catechumens.  In  the 
year  1838  a  missionary  society  was  formed,  which  has 
up  to  this  time  supported  about  600  home  missions, 
joQft  of  which  an  now  self-supporting  stations,  cir- 
cuits, or  even  conferences.  At  present  this  society 
supports  153  missions  in  America  and  Europe.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  has  been  gathering  funds  for  hea- 
then missions,  and  is  expected  to  enter  upon  that  field 
ere  long.  There  is  also  a  Sunday-school  and  tract 
society  in  operation,  publishing  Sunday-school  books 
and  religions  tracts.  A  charitable  society  was  found- 
ed in  tlie  year  1885,  which  has  received  funds  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  sum,  by  bequests,  the  interest  of 
which  ia  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  the  wid* 
ows  and  orphans  of  poor  itinerant  prea.chers.  There 
are  also  church-building  societies  established  in  sev- 
eral ooniisrences.  The  North-western  College,  a  flour- 
ishing iitftitution  of  learning  located  at  Plainfield,  III., 
has  been  founded,  and  is  supported  by  the  Western 
eonferences  of  the  Church,  and  an  endowment  is  being 
collected  which  now  amounts  to  (65,000.  Several 
seminaries  are  also  patronized  by  the  Church.  An 
orphan  institution,  favorably  located  at  Flat  Bock, 
Ofak>,  has  been  founded  within  a  few  years,  and  is  in 
Yuoceasfnl  operation.  A  prosperous  publishing-house 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  issues  four  periodicals:  one,  its 
German  organ,  J>er  ChritUiche  Bottckqfiery  a  large 
weeldy,  and  the  oldest  German  religions  paper  pub- 
lished in  America;  another,  its  English  organ.  The 
Eeaagdieid  Meg^enger,  •  also  a  weekly ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth,  Der  Ckrittlicke  Kinderframd,  and  the  Sun- 
dof^gehooi  MettangeT^  are  monthly  juvenile  papers,  in- 
tended chiefly  for  Snnday-scbools.  The  weekly  pa- 
pers have  together  a  circulation  of  25,000,  and  the  jo- 
reniies  30,000.  Perhaps  no  other  religious  denomina- 
tion in  America  is  better  organized  and  disciplined  for 
work  than  the  Evangelical  Association.  In  doctrine 
asd  theology  this  Church  is  Arminian;  with  regard 
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to  sanctification,  Wesleyan ;  but  generally  holds  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  they  are  held  in 
common  by  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  land,  with 
all  of  whom  it  aims  to  cultivate  a  fraternal  spirit. 
The  ministry  is  divided  into  two  orders,  deacons  and 
elders ;  and,  faithful  to  the  principles  and  examples 
of  their  founder,  they  practise  itinerancy.  The  high- 
est permanent  order  ia  the  eldership;  for,  although 
the  society  has  its  bishops  (elected  by  General  Confer- 
ence) and  presiding  elders  (elected  by  the  individual 
conferences),  yet  these,  to  be  continued,  must  be  re- 
elected every  four  years;  and  if  not  re-elected  they 
hold  no  higher  rank  or  privilege  than  an  elder.  The 
General  Conference  meets  every  four  years,  and  con- 
stitutes the  highest  legislative  and  judicial  authority 
recognised  in  the  Church ;  then  come  the  annual  and 
quarterly  conferences,  whose  transactions  are  mostly 
of  an  executive  and  practical  nature  for  the  promotion 
of  the  work.  In  its  mode  of  worship  and  usages  the 
Evangelical  Association  is  Methodistic;  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  the  Act  that  Mr.  Albright  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  until  be 
commenced  his  labors  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  the 
German  Methodist  Church.  For  a  number  of  years 
after  its  rise  the  Evsngelioal  Association  labored  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  German  language;  but  the 
rising  generation,  and  the  success  of  some  preachers 
who  labored  also  in  the  English  language,  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years,  demanded  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  English,  and  the  Church  is  now  ener- 
getically engaged  in  both  languages  to  accomplish  her 
mission,  to  which  she  believes  herself  to  be  providen- 
tially called— to  save  souls,  and  bring  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest.     (E.Y.) 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  AlmoiMuii  ofihM 
EvangeHcal  AuockUion  for  1869,  gives  the  names  of 
the  annual  conferences,  the  year  of  the  organization  of 
each,  the  number  of  itinerant  preachers,  local  preach- 
ers, Church  members,  probationers,  Sunday-schools, 
and  Sunday-school  scholars : 
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EMt  Pennaylvftnla. 
Cen.  FeimiylvaniA . 

Ohio 

IlUnob 

NewYork 
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Indiana 
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Germany 
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Callfomia  &  Oregon 
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1839 
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62 
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41 
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26 
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80 
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28 
29 
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11 
11 
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15 
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70 
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79 

76 

69 

19 

62 

81 

4 

4 

18 
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Evangelical  Church  Conference,  the  nsme  of 
periodical  meetings  of  delegates  of  the  Protestant  state 
churches  of  Germany.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is 
to  have  a  free  exchange  of  opinion  on  important  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  life,  to  furnish  a  bond  of  union  fbr 
the  several  Protestant  state  churches  of  Germany,  and 
to  advance  their  harmonious  development.  The  im- 
pulse to  meetings  of  this  kind  proceeded,  in  1815,  from 
king  Wilhelm  of  Wlirtemberg.  Invitations  to  a  confer- 
ence were  issued  conjointly  by  Prussia  andWttrtemberg 
to  the  governments  of  Soulh  Germany,  and  by  Prussia 
and  Hanover  to  the  governments  of  Northern  Ger- 
many. At  the  first  conference,  which  met  at  Berlin 
in  1846,  the  Church  boards  of  all  the  German  states 
except  Austria,  Bavaria;  Oldenburg,  and  the  Free 
Cities  were  represented.  This  meeting  was  secret, 
and  the  proceedings  have  never  been  officially  pub- 
lish^    It  is  known,  however,  that  they  concerned 
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the  periodical  holding  of  conferences  of  this  kind,  con- 
fessionSf  liturgy,  and  Charch  constitation .  The  second 
meeting  was  to  have  been  held  at  Stuttgardt  in  1848, 
but  did  not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  revolution.  At  the  Church  diets 
(q.  V.)  of  StnUgardt  (1850)  and  Elberfeld  (1851X  eccle- 
siastical  officers  of  several  countries  deliberated  on  the 
resumption  of  the  official  Church  conferences,  and  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a  central  organ,  which  was 
to  contain  the  decrees  of  all  the  supreme  Church  boards 
of  the  German  States.  Aooordinglv,  the  conference  met 
again  at  Eisenach  in  June,  1852,  and  in  the  same  year 
an  official  central  organ  of  the  German  Church  governp 
ments  was  established  at  Stuttgardt  (AOgem.  Kircken' 
hlattfur  dot  tmmgeU  Deuttchkmd),  Since  then  the  con^ 
ference  has  met  always  at  Eisenach,  in  1855, 1857, 1859, 
1861, 1863, 1865,  and  1868.  One  of  the  first  results  of 
the  conferences  was  a  compilation  of  150  of  the  best 
German  Protestant  hymns  (KemlUder)^  which  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  several  states  as  a  proper  basis  of,  or 
appendix  to,  the  hymn-books  of  the  several  churches. 
In  1855  some  resolutions  oonoerning  the  treatment  of 
sects  by  the  state  churches  were  unanimously  adopted. 
These  resolutions  declared  against  the  principle  of  ftiU 
religions  liberty,  but  recommended  that  the  members 
of  sects  be  allowed  to  contract  valid  civil  marriages. 
The  same  conference  adopted  resolutions  in  behalf  of 
a  better  observance  of  Sunday ;  of  giving  to  congre- 
gations the  right  of  co-operation  (votum  neffoHmim)  in 
the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  of  intro- 
ducing special  liturgical  devotions  during;  the  week  of 
Passion.  The  conference  of  1857  held  important  dis- 
cussions on  the  revival  of  Church  discipline,  on  re- 
forms in  the  legislation  concerning  divorces,  and  on 
Christian  burial.  Among  the  results  of  the  later  meet- 
ings of  the  conference  were  tha  following :  The  intro- 
ducdon  of  a  prayer  for  the  German  fatherland,  to  be 
used  eveiy  Sunday  in  every  Protestant  church ;  reso- 
lutions on  Church  patronage,  on  liturgical  matters,  on 
the  examinations  of  theological  students,  on  catechisa- 
tion,  on  the  revision  of  the  Lutheran  Bible,  on  the 
best  way  of  collecting  the  statistics  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  on  the  construction  of  evangelical 
churches,  on  the  State-Church  system,  etc.  An  ac- 
count of  each  meeting  of  the  conference  since  1855  is 
given  in  Matthes,  AUffein.  KirchUche  Chronik;  see  also 
Herzog,  lUal-EncyhL  iv,  278. 

Evangelioal  ComiselB.    See  Consilia  Eyan- 

OELXCA. 

Evangelloal  XTnion,  "  the  name  assumed  by  a 
religious  body  constituted  in  Scotland  in  1843  by  the 
Rev.  James  Morison,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  other  minis- 
ten,  whose  doctrinal  views  had  been  condemned  in  the 
United  Secession  Church,  to  which  they  previously  be- 
longed, and  the  congregations  adhering  to  them.  They 
were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  number  of  ministers 
and  congregations  of  similar  views  previously  connect- 
ed with  the  Congregational  Union  or  Independents  of 
Scotland,  and  have  since  extended  themselves  consid- 
erably in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Their 
doctrinal  views  are  thoee  which,  flrom  the  name  of  Mr. 
Morison,  have  now  become  known  in  Scotland  as  J/or- 
itoman.  See  Morisonianism.  Their  church  govern- 
ment b  Independent,  but  in  some  of  the  congregations 
originally  Presbyterian  the  office  of  the  eldership  is 
retained.  A  notable  practice  of  this  denomination  is 
the  very  frequent  advertising  of  sermons  and  their 
subjects"  (Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  In  1851  the  Union 
had  in  Scotland  28  places  of  worship,  with  10,319  sit- 
tings. 

Bvangellst  (c^aTycXior^c))  the  name  of  an  order 
or  body  of  men  included  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  (q.  v.).  The  term  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  a  certain  class  of  Christian  teachers 
who  were  not  fixed  to  any  particular  spot,  but  trav- 
elled either  Independently,  or  under  the  direction  of 


one  or  other  of  the  aposUee,  for  the  purpose  of  propa. 
gating  the  Gospel.  The  absence  of  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  oi^nization  and  practical  working  of  the 
Church  of  the  first  century  leaves  us  in  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  functions  and  position.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  **  The  publishers  of  glad  tidings," 
seems  common  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv,  11  the  "  evangelists"  appear, 
on  the  one  hand,  after  the  **  aposties"  and  **  prophets ;" 
on  the  other,  before  the  "pastors"  and  "teachers'* 
(thus:  abrbQ  idwu  rode  fuv  airo<rrdXovC)  to^c  ^ 
irpo^^aCf  roi^c  ^^  c^ayycXurraCt  rote  ^c  voifuvac 
Kai  didawedkovi:).  Assuming  that  the  apostles  here, 
whether  limited  to  the  twelve  or  not,  are  those  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  special  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  and  therefore  higher  than  all  oth- 
ers in  their  authori^,  and  that  the  prophets  were  men 
speaking  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
words  that  were  mighty  in  their  effects  on  men's 
hearts  and  consciences,  it  would  follow  that  the  evan- 
gelists had  a  Amotion  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more 
conspicuous,  and  so  far  higher  than  that  of  the  paston 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been  founded, 
and  of  the  teachers  who  carried  on  the  work  of  syste- 
matic instruction.  This  passage,  accordingly,  would 
lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between  the  two 
other  groups — sent  forth  as  missionary  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  first,  and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for 
the  labors  of  the  second.  The  same  inference  would 
seem  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  Philip  in  Acts  zzi,  8.  He  had  been  one  of  thoee 
who  had  gone  eveiywhere  "  preaching"  (eif<tyytXtZo- 
fuvoi)  the  word  (Acts  viii,  4),  now  in  one  city,  now  in 
another  (viii,  40) ;  but  he  has  not  tiie  power  or  author- 
ity of  an  apostie,  does  not  speak  as  a  prophet  himself, 
though  the  gift  of  prophecy  belongs  to  his  four  daughters 
(xxi,  9),  and  he  exercises  apparently  no  pastoral  super- 
intendence over  any  portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission 
of  evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii  may  be  explain- 
ed on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  Paul's  argu- 
ment led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  settied  organization 
of  a  given  local  Church,  which  of  course  presupposed 
the  work  of  the  missionary  preacher  as  already  ac- 
complished, while  the  train  of  thought  in  Eph.  iv,  11 
brought  before  his  mind  all  who  were  in  any  way  in- 
strumental in  building  up  the  Church  universaL  It 
follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  calling  of 
the  evangelist  is  expressed  by  the  word  KtipwnretVy 
"preach,"  rather  than  StSafncuv^  "teach,"  or  iropo- 
KaXiiVf  "exhort;"  it  is  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings  to  thoee  who  have  not  known  them,  rather  tiian 
the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  thoee  who  have  be- 
lieved and  been  baptized.  This  is  also  what  we  gath- 
er from  2  Tim.  iv,  2, 5.  Timotheus  is  "  to  preach  the 
word ;"  in  doing  this  he  is  to  fulfil  "  the  work  of  an 
evangelist."  It  follows,  also,  that  the  name  denotes  a 
work  rather  than  an  order.  The  evangelist  mi^t  or 
might  not  be  a  bishop-elder  or  a  deacon.  The  apoa- 
ties,  so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii,  25 ;  xiv,  7 ; 
1  Cor.  i,  17),  might  claim  the  titie,  though  there  were 
many  evangelists  who  were  not  aposties.  The  broth- 
er "whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel"  (2  Cor.  viii,  18) 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  Paul's  companions  in  this 
work,  and  probably  known  by  the  same  name.  In 
short,  the  itinerant  and  temporary  character  of  their 
calling  chiefiy  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oth- 
er classes  of  Christian  laborers.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  Church 
in  the  apostolic  age,  but  little  Information  is  to  be 
gained  from  later  writers.  The  name  was  no  longer 
explained  by  the  presence  of  thoee  to  whom  it  had  been 
specially  applied,  and  it  came  to  be  variously  faiter- 
preted.  Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv,  11)  describes  the  evan- 
gelists (as  they  have  been  described  above)  as  travel- 
ling missionaries.  Chrysostom,  as  men  who  preached 
the  Gospel,  but  without  going  eveiywhere  (fu^  mfktov 
rtc  vavraxov) ;  by  which  he  probably  denotes  a  t%» 
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strictad  sphere  to  their  labors,  in  contrtst  with  the 
world-wide  eominiBaion  of  tlie  apostles.  The  account 
giyvn  hy  Eusebins  (^HiM.  EocUt,  ili,  87),  though  some- 
what rhetorical  and  Tagne,  gives  prominence  to  tlie 
idea  of  itinerant  missionary  preaching.  Referring  to 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Trsjan,  he  says, 
^  Many  of  the  disciples  of  that  time,  whose  sools  tiie 
drnne  word  had  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  phi- 
losophy, first  fulfilled  onr  Saviour's  precept  by  distrib- 
uting their  substance  among  the  poor.  Then  travel- 
ling abroad,  they  performed  the  woric  of  evangelists 
(jtpyov  iwtnXow  J&imyytXiffTwv),  being  ambitions  to 
preach  Clurist,  and  deliver  the  Scripture  of  the  divine 
Gospels.  Having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fUth  in 
fordgn  nations,  t^y  appointed  other  pastors  (wotfuvat 
Tt  KoOufrdvTfC  iTtpovc),  to  whom  they  intrusted  the 
cultivation  of  the  parts  they  liad  recently  occupied, 
while  they  proceeded  to  other  countries  and  nations." 
One  clause  of  this  description  indicates  a  change  in 
the  work,  which  before  long  affected  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  If  the  Gospel  was  a  written  book,  and  the 
office  of  the  evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it, 
then  tlie  writers  of  such  bockB  were  gar  IKoxfl^  the 
evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  tliat  Eusebins 
(ffvL  Eedu,  iii,  89)  speaks  of  them,  though  the  old 
meaning  of  tlw  word  (as  in  Hist.  £eel.  v,  10,  where  he 
applies  it  to  Panttonus)  is  not  forgotten  by  him.  Soon 
this  meaning  so  overshadowed  the  old  tliat  (Ecumeni- 
ns  (Estius  on  Eph.  iv,  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the 
evangelists  than  as  those  who  have  written  a  Gospel 
(compare  Harless  on  Eph.  iv,  11).  Augustine,  though 
commonly  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at  times  re- 
members its  earlier  signification  (^Sermon  xcix  and 
cdzvi).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  Z.  c.)  identifies  them 
with  deacons.  In  later  liturgical  language  the  work 
was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day 
(comp.  Hooker,  Ecckgkutical  PoHty^  bk.  Izzviii,  7,  9). 
In  modem  phraseology  the  term  is  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  writers  of  the  canonical  Gospels  (q.  v.). 
See  Campbell'sZcctef^M  on  Ecderiastical  Hittory,  i,  148- 
150;  Neander's  ffuiorff  of  ike  PUmtmg  of  the  Christian 
CSIvrcA,  1,178;  Middelboc,I>e  aroii^/tilu  eccfema  c^nis- 
toBoB  (Halh.  1779);  Schaff,  ApodoUeal  Ckurch,  §  181. 
—Kitto,  s.  T. ;  Smith,  S.V. 

Svangelistaxium  QBook  of  the  GotpeU)y  the  name 
given  in  the  earlier  ages  to  a  volume  containing 
the  portkma  appointed  to  be  read  from  the  Gospels. 
If  the  four  Gospels  complete  were  contained  in  the 
book,  it  was  called  EvcMffdutarium  PUnariwn, — Proc- 
ter, Common  Prayer,  p.  9 ;  Siegel,  AUerihimer,  iii,  249. 
See  Maxuscbipts  of  the  Bible. 

Bvangelinm  Stamum  (Eperkutmg  Ootpel),ih& 
name  given  to  a  book  published  in  the  18th  century 
(A.D.  1254),  which  was  properly-  entitled  Introdnctth 
rme  m  EvangtBtai^  tBtemum,'  probably  written  by  the 
FraoeiSGan  Gerhardus.  The  idea  of  a  new  '*  everlast- 
ing Gospel*'  was  one  of  the  ipeeuliar  notions  of  Joa- 
chim of  Floris  (t  1202),  wlio  attacked  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  and  predicted  an  approaching  renovation. 
See  Joachim  o^.  FtoBls.  These  predictions  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Franciscans  as  really  referring  to 
tike  rise  and  character  of  their  order,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Fhmcis  of  Assisi  six  years  after  Joachim^s  death. 
An  apocalyptic  perty  arose  among  the  Franciscans, 
which  seems  to  have  been  led  by  Gerhardos,  and  by 
Johannes  of  Parma  (q.  v.).  The  Introduetorhu  in 
EcanffeUum  aiemum  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  made 
up  fnm  three  of  the  writings  of  Joachim,  vis.  Omcor^ 
dia  Veter.  el  Nov,  Tut, ;  Psoft.  decern  Chordanm  ;  and 
Apoeidyptu  nova.  It  set  forth  Joachim's  doctrine  of 
the  **  ^^pensations"  (stetes)  of  the  Church,  the  last  of 
which,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  was  to  be  opened 
about  A.D.  1200.  The  movement  was  a  new  form  of 
Montanism.  "Many  vague  notions  were  entertained 
about  tlie  Eternal  Gospel  of  the  Franciscans,  arising 
tnm  superficial  views,  or  a  superficial  understanding 


of  Joachim's  writings,  and  the  ofliipring  of  mere  mmof 
of  the  heresy-hunting  spirit.  Men  spoke  of  the  Eter- 
nal Gospel  as  of  a  book  composed  under  this  title,  and 
circulated  among  the  Franciscans.  Occasionally,  also, 
this  Eternal  Gospel  was  confounded  periiaps  with  the 
above-mentioned  Jntroductoriiu,  In  reality,  there  was 
no  book  existing  under  this  title  of  the  Eternal  Go^ 
pel,  but  all  that  is  said  about  it  relates  simply  to  the 
writings  of  Joachim.  The  opponents  of  the  Francis- 
can order  objected  to  the  preachers  of  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel, that,  according  to  their  teaching,  Christianity  was 
but  a  transient  thing,  and  a  new,  more  perfect  relig- 
ion, the  absolute  form,  destined  to  endure  forever,  was 
to  succeed  it.  William  of  St.  Amour  (ZV  perieulis  no- 
ritrinwrum  ten^MJrwn^  p.  88)  says :  *  For  the  past  fifty- 
five  years  some  have  been  saving  to  substitute  in 
place  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  another  gospel,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  more  perfect  one,  which  they  call  the 
Croepel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Everlasting  Gospel ;' 
whence  it  is  manifest  that  the  anti-Christian  doctrine 
would  even  now  be  preached  ih>m  the  pulpits  if  there 
were  not  still  something  that  fBtthhoUeth  (2  These,  ii, 
6),  namely,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops.  It  is 
said  in  that  accursed  book,  which  they  called  the  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,  which  had  already  been  made  known  in 
the  Church,  that  the  Everlasting  Crospel  is  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  Gk>spel  of  Christ  as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon 
in  brightness,  the  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Church,  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  was  to 
last  only  till  the  year  *  1260.'  In  a  sermon,  St.  Amour 
points  out  the  following  as  doctrines  of  the  Everlasting 
Gospel :  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  is  nothing ; 
that  a  new  law  of  life  was  to  be  given,  and  a  new  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  introduced ;  and  he  labors  to  show 
that,  on  the  contrar}^  the  form  of  the  hierarchy  under 
which  the  Church  then  subsisted  was  one  resting  on 
the  divine  order,  and  altogether  necessary  and  immu- 
Uble"  (Neander,  Church  Hitt,  iv,  619).  The  Introduo- 
toritu  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  its  contents  are 
partly  known  fh>m  a  writing  of  Hugo  of  Caro,  pre- 
served in  Quetif  and  Echard,  8cr^.  Ord.  Pradic.  i,  202 
sq.,  and  partly  ftom  extracts  given  by  the  inquisitor 
Nicolas  Eymeric,  in  his  XHrectorium  Inquititorium^  pt. 
ii,  qu.  ix,  No.  4.  The  theologians  of  Paris  attacked  the 
book  upon  its  first  appearance,  and  it  was  formally 
condemned  by  Alexander  IV,  A.D.  1255. —  Neander, 
Church  Eiatory  (Torrey's  transl.),  iv,  618 ;  Engelbardt 
Kirchenff.  A  hhandlungen  (Erlangen,  1832) ;  Engelbardt 
in  Herzog,  Real-Encyhtop,  iv,  275 ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist. 
per.  iii,  §  70. 

Evans,  Caleb,  D.D.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Evans, 
was  bom  at  Bristol  about  the  year  1787,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Homerton  Academy.  In  1767  he  became 
colleague  to  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
tutor  in  the  academy  at  Broadmead.  In  1770  he  orig- 
inated <\The  Bristol  Education  Society,"  to  supply  the 
dissenting  congregations,  and  especially  the  Baptist, 
with  able  and  evangelical  ministers,  as  well  as  mis- 
sionaries for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 
From  this  time  to  the  period  of  his  death,  August  9, 
1791,  Dr.  Evans  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  society.  He  published  an  Annper  to 
Dr,Prie»tley*t  Appeal,  and  a  small  volume  entitied 
Christ  Cru^fiad,  or  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  AUm^ 
went  (Bristol,  1789,  sm.  8vo),  besides  occasional  ser- 
mons. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  War  he 
advocated  the  freedom  of  the  colonies,  and  wrote  A 
Letter  to  John  Wesley,  in  rtpty  to  hi$  Calm  Addrese  to 
the  American  Colotnet  (London,  1775, 12mo) ;  also  a  JSe- 
p^  to  Fletcher's  Vindication  ofWciley's  Addreu  (Bris- 
tol, 1776, 12mo).— Jones,  ChrieOan  Biography,  p.  144; 
Allibone,  Diet,  ofAuthon,  s.  v. 

ZSvans,  Cbriatmas,  an  eloquent  Welsh  preacher, 
was  bom  December  25, 1766,  at  Llandyssul,  Cardigan- 
shire. His  father  was  poor,  and  he  had  no  school  edu- 
cation.   At  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
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the  Bapdst  Cbarch.  He  then  first  learned  to  read  the 
Welsh  Bible,  and  soon  after  began  to  exhort.  His 
first  settlement  as  a  preacher  was  at  Lieyn ;  two  jears 
after  he  went  to  Anglesea  to  labor  as  an  evangelist  at 
ten  preaching  places,  on  a  salary  at  first  of  £17  a  year. 
He  died  at  Swansea,  July  20, 1838.  Ue  early  showed 
oratorical  powers,  but  in  Anglesea  he  began  to  be  a 
wonder.  For  a  series  of  years  he  made  preaching 
tonrs  through  South  Wales,  and  the  memory  of  his 
sermons  remains  to  this  day.  The  following  sketch 
of  one  of  these  sermons  is  given  by  his  biographer,  the 
Bey.  D.  M.  Evans :  *'  In  the  midst  of  a  general  hum 
and  restlessness  the  preacher  had  read  for  his  text, 
/  And  you  that  were  some  time  alienated  and  enemies 
in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  bath  he  recon- 
ciled in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present 
yon  holy  and  unblamable,  and  unreproachable  in  his 
sight'  His  first  movements  were  stiff,  awkward,  and 
wrestling,  while  his  observations  were  perhaps  crude 
and  commonplace  rather  than  striking  or  novel ;  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  Un  before,  having  thus  prepared 
himself,  he  took  one  of  his  wildest  fiights,  bursting 
forth  at  the  same  time  into  those  nnmelodious  but  all- 
piercing  shrieks  under  which  his  hearers  often  con- 
fessed his  resistless  power.  Closer  and  closer  draw  in 
the  scattered  groups,  the  weary  loungers,  and  the  hith- 
erto listless  among  the  motley  multitude.  The  crowd 
becomes  dense  with  eager  listeners  as  they  press  on 
insensibly  towards  the  preacher.  He  gradually  gets 
into  the  thickening  plot  of  his  homely  but  dramatic 
representation,  while,  all  forgetful  of  the  spot  on  which 
they  stood,  old  men  and  women,  accustomed  to  prosy 
thoughts  and  ways,  look  up  with  open  mouth  through 
smiles  and  tears.  Big  burly  country  folk,  in  whom  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  dculty  of  imagina- 
tion had  long  since  l)een  extinguished,  became  en- 
grossed with  ideal  scenes.  Men  *  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks'  are  allured  into  converse  with  the  most  spir- 
itual realities.  The  preachers  present  become  dazzled 
with  the  brilliance  of  this  new  star  on  the  horizon ; 
they  start  on  their  feet  round  the  strange  young  man, 
look  hard  at  him  in  perfect  amazement;  loud  and 
rapturous  confirmations  break  forth  fh>m  their  lips: 
*Amen,'  *Ben  dlgedig,'  'Diolch  byth,'  fall  tumultu- 
ously  on  the  ear ;  the  cliarm  swells  onwards  from  the 
platform  to  the  extreme  margin  of  the  wondering 
crowd,  and  to  the  occasional  loud  laugh  there  has  now 
succeeded  the  baptism  of  tears.  The  excitement  is  at 
its  highest;  the  preacher  concludes,  but  the  weeping 
and  rejoicing  continue  till  worn  out  nature  brings  the 
scene  to  an  end."  His  chief  qualities  as  a  preacher 
'Mnclnde  passion,  or  ardent  excited  feeling,  a  dnmatic 
imagination,  and  grotesque  humor.  The  published 
scraps  of  sermons  which  remain,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  illustnte  these  qualities,  and  al- 
most only  these." — Chrittian  SpectcUor  (Lond.)  Sept. 
1863,  reprinted  in  The  Tkeohg,  Eclectic,  i,  147;  Evans, 
Memoir  of  C^riglmas  Evant  (1862) ;  Stephen,  Life  of 
Chrittmas  Evane  (London,  1847) ;  Sermons  o/C.  Evans, 
with  Memoir  by  Ja»,  Cross  (PhiU.  1854,  8vo). 

Evans,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Nonconformist  di- 
vme,  was  bom  in  1680,  at  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire. 
His  father  was  minister  of  Wrexham.  The  son  was 
first  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  near 
London,  and  studied  afterwards  at  the  seminary  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Jollie.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  at 
Wrexham,  August  18, 1702.  "  Dr.  Daniel  Williams, 
of  London,  hearing  that  Mr.  Evans  was  invited  to 
Dublin,  to  prevent  his  leaving  England  sent  for  him 
to  the  metropolis,  where  he  first  assisted  the  doctor, 
afterwards  became  co-pastor,  and  at  length  succeeded 
him  at  his  death.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he  re- 
Itised  to  subscribe  to  any  articles,  but  maintained  the 
orthodox  sentiments.  In  the  public  services  of  the 
dissentere  he  was  often  called  to  preside,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  completing  Matthew  Henry's  Com- 
BMotafy,  of  which  he  supplied  the  notes  on  the  Epistles 


to  the  Romans  so  well,  that  Dr.  Doddridge  says,  *  The 
exposition  of  the  Romans,  begun  by  Henry,  and  fin- 
ished by  Dr.  Evans,  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.'  He  was 
for  some  yean  preparing  to  write  a  history  of  non- 
conformity from  the  Reformation  to  the  civil  wan, 
but,  by  his  death,  the  work  devolved  on  Mr.  NeaL 
He  died  May  16, 1780. "  Besides  a  number  of  separate 
sermons,  he  published  Discourses  coneembug  the  Chris- 
tian Temper,  88  JSermons  (4th  ed.  London,  1787, 2  vols. 
8vo),  with  Life  by  John  Erskine  (1825, 8vo),  which  are 
called  by  Dr. Watts  "the  most  complete  summary  of 
those  duties  which  make  up  the  Ciiristian  life,"  and  by 
Doddridge  "the  best  practical  pieces  in  our  language." 
See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Uistiry  of  Dissenters^  ii,  864; 
Jones,  Christian  Biogrtgphy,  p.  143 ;  Skeats,  Free  Church' 
es  of  England  (London,  1868, 8vo),  p.  249. 

EvanBon,  Edwabd,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  in 
1781,  and  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  (^m- 
bridg^,  where  he  passed  M.A.  in  1753.  In  1768  he 
became  yicar  of  South  Mimms;  in  1770,  rector  of 
Tewkesbury.  He  soon  began  to  manifest  doubts  about 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Trinity.  For  a  sermon  preached  in  1771  he  was  pros- 
ecuted. In  1778  he  resigned  his  preferments  in  the 
Churoh,  and  retired  to  Mitcham,  where  he  kept  a 
school.  He  died  Sept.  25, 1805.  Among  his  writings 
are.  On  the  Observance  of  Svnday  (Ipswich,  1792) : — 
The  Dissonance  of  the  four  Evangdists,  and  their  Am- 
thority  (Gloucester,  1805,  8vo).  In  this  work  Evan- 
son  rejects  all  the  Gospels  but  Mark,  and  also  Ro- 
mans, Ephesians,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jnde.  It  was  reAited  by  Falconer,  Bamp' 
ton  Lectures,  1810. 

SvarlfttuB,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Bettilehem,  and  to  liave  succeeded  Clement  as 
bbhop  of  Rome  about  A.D.  100.  He  is  said  to  liave 
fint  organized  Rome  into  parishes,  and  to  have  fallen 
a  martyr  A.D.  109. 

Bvarts,  Jeremiah,  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissionen  for  Foreign  Missions,  was  bom 
in  Sunderland,  Vt.,  Feb.  8, 1781,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1802.  He  studied  law,  and  practised  it  at 
New  Haven  up  to  1810,  when  he  removed  to  Cliarles- 
town  in  order  to  edit  The  PanopUst,  which  he  contin- 
ued up  to  1820.  In  1811  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
American  Board  as  treasurer.  He  continued  in  that 
work,  first  as  treasurer,  then  as  secretary  (in  1821), 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1820  The  PanopHst  was 
discontinued,  and  the  publication  of  The  Missionary 
Herald  was  begun  by  the  American  Board,  with  Mr. 
Evarts  as  its  editor.  He  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
(whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health*). 
May  10, 1831.  The  Reports  of  the  Board  during  his 
connection  with  it  were  generally  from  his  pen,  and 
that' of  1880,  the  last  which  he  wrote,  is  a  document 
of  great  power.  His  essays,  under  the  signature  of 
William  Penn,  on  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  In- 
dians, were  published  in  1829.  See  Tracy,  Memoirs  of 
Jeremiah  Evarts  (Boston,  1845) ;  €%risti!m  JUview,  xi, 
20 ;  Spirit  of  Pilgrims,  iv,  599. 

Bve  (Heb.  Chawah',  Sn^H,  Hfe  or  Uving,  so  called 
as  the  progenitor  of  all  the  human  fiimily ;  Sept.  ac« 
cordingly  translates  Zutri  in  Gen.  lii,  20,  elsewhere 
Eva,  N.  Test  Eda,  Josephus  E^la,  Anl,  i,  1,  2, 4),  the 
name  given  by  Adam  to  the  first  woman,  his  wife 
((Sen.  iii,  20 ;  iv,  1).  B.C.  4172.  The  account  of  her 
Creadon  is  found  at  Gen.  ii,  21,  22.  It  is  supposcnl 
that  she  was  created  on  the  sixth  day,  after  Adam  had 
reviewed  the  animals.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  compan- 
ion suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs 
(according  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  thirteenth 
tnuD.  the  right  side  I),  which  he  faahioned  into  a 
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ill,  and  brongiit  Iter  to  the  man  (comp.  Plato,  Sympos, 
p.  189, 191).  The  Almighty,  by  declaring  that  "it 
was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,*'  and  by  providing 
for  him  a  suitable  companion,  gave  the  divine  sanction 
to  marriage  and  to  momoffomy,  *  *  This  companion  was 
taken  ttom  his  side,"  remarks  an  old  commentator, 
"  to  signify  that  she  was  to  be  dear  nnto  him  as  his 
own  fleelu  Not  from  his  head,  lest  she  should  rule 
over  him ;  nor  from  his  fSset,  lest  he  should  tyrannize 
over  her;  bat  from  his  side,  to  denote  that  species  of 
equality  which  is  to  subsist  in  the  marriage  state" 
(Matthew  Henry,  OcmmeiU.  in  loc.)*  Perhaps  that 
which  is  chiefly  adumbrated  by  it  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  union  between  man  and  wife  is  built, 
vis.  identity  of  nature  and  oneness  of  origin.  Through 
the  suhtlety  of  the  serpent  (q.  v.).  Eve  was  beguiled 
into  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She  took  of  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her  husband 
(comp.  2  Cor.  xi,  8 ;  1  Tim.  il,  18).  See  Adam.  The 
apostle  seems  to  intimate  (1  Tim.  ii,  14, 15)  that  she 
was  less  aware  than  her  hnsband  of  the  character  of 
her  sin ;  and  that  the  pangs  of  maternity  were  to  be 
in  some  sort  an  expiation  of  her  oflfonce.  The  differ- 
ent aspects  ander  which  Eve  regarded  her  mission  as 
a  mother  are  seen  in  the  names  of  her  sons.  At  the 
birth  of  the  first  slie  said  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from 
the  Lord,*'  or,  as  some  have  rashly  rendered  it,  *'  I 
have  gotten  a  man,  §ven  the  Lord,"  mistaking  him  for 
the  Redeemer.  When  the  second  was  bom,  finding 
her  hopes  frustrated,  she  named  him  Abel,  or  vamty. 
When  his  brother  had  slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  a 
son,  she  eaUed  his  name  Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother 
seemed  to  outweigh  the  sense  of  the  vanit}*  of  life : 
"For  God,"  said  she,  "hath  appointed  MB  another 
seed  instead  of  Abel,  for  C!ain  stew  him."    See  Abel. 

The  Eastern  people  have  paid  honors  to  Adam  and 
Eve  as  to  saints,  and  have  some  curious  traditions 
conoeming  them  (see  D'Herbelot,  BtUkMqm  Oritn- 
tak,  8.  T.  Havah ;  Fabricins,  Pwidepigr,  K  TeH,  i,  108 
8q.)u  There  is  a  remarkable  tradition  preserved  among 
the  Rabbis  tliat  Eve  was  not  the  first  wife  of  Adam, 
bnt  that  previous  to  her  creation  one  had  been  created 
in  the  same  way,  which,  they  sagaciously  observe,  ac- 
counts for  the  number  of  a  man's  ribs  being  equal  on 
each  side.  LUkk^  or  Xt/is,  for  this  was  the  name  of 
Adam's  first  consort,  fell  from  her  state  of  innocence 
withoot  tempting,  or,  at  all  events,  without  success- 
fully tempting  her  husband.  She  was  immediately 
ranked  nniong  the  follen  angels,  and  has  ever  since, 
aooordlng  to  the  same  tradition,  exercised  an  inveter- 
ate hatred  against  all  women  and  children.  Up  to  a 
very  late  period  she  was  held  in  great  dread  lest  she 
should  destroy  male  children  previous  to  circumcision, 
after  which  her  power  over  them  ceased.  When  that 
rite  was  solemnized,  those  who  were  present  were  in 
the  haUt  of  pronouncing,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  names 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  a  command  to  Lilith  to  depart 
(seeEisenmenger,jElMl(iedbe»Jticfea/Aimi,ii,421).  She 
has  been  compared  with  the  Pcmdora  of  classic  fable 
(Bauer,  Mytkol.  i,  96  sq. ;  Buttmann,  Mffihohgua,  i,  48 
sq. ;  BDssse,  Enidechmg,  i,  282). 

See  Olmsted,  Our  FirH  Mather  (N.  T.  1852);  Rei- 
ncccius,  De  Adamo  andngyno  (Weissenf.  1726) ;  Thilo, 
FHims  matrU  Hvenimm  m  virum  Jekovam  (Erlangen, 
1748) ;  KOcher,  CammeiU.  pkOd.  ad  Gen.  ii,  18-20  (Jen. 
1779);  Scholthess,  Exeget.  tkeolog,  Fondnmgm^  i,  421 
sq. ;  Bastard,  Doctrine  of  Geneva,  ii,  61 ;  Hughes,  Fe- 
male CkaracUn^  p.  1. 

Birelyxit  Johk,  was  bom  Oct.  81, 1620,  at  his  fo- 
tiler's  seat  of  Wotton,  in  Surrey.  He  was  educated 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  served  a  short  time  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  returned  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  to  rejoin  the  king's 
forces;  bat,  on  the  king's  defeat  at  Gloucester,  he 
left  England,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  troubles  he 
tmrelled  in  France  and  Italy.    In  1662  he  returned 


to  England,  and  on  the  restoration  he  took  an  honoris 
ble  part  in  public  business.  He  died  Feb.  27, 1706. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  transactions. 
His  most  valuable  work  was  Sykta^  or  a  Diecourte  on 
Forett  Trees.  His  Diarg  (not  published  till  1818)  is 
exceedingly  nseftal  for  the  knowledge  it  convej's  of 
the  times  in  which  Evelyn  lived.  The  Diary  and  Cor' 
reepondenoe  has  lately  been  re-edited,  with  much  new 
matter  (Lend.  1860^2,  4  vols.  8vo).  His  Hittory  of 
ReKgion,  a  rational  Account  qf  the  true  Beiigion,  was 
also  first  published  from  the  MS.  in  1860  by  the  Rev. 
N.  M.  Evanson  (London,  2  vols.  8vo);  and  in  1848  his 
Life  rfMn,  Godolpkm  (from  MSS.)  was  published  by 
bishop  Wilberforce. — Allibone,  Diet,  o/ Authors,  s.  v. 

BTOnlng  (37^1  eVe6,  duek;  lenrtpa,  6^1'a),  the  pe- 
riod following  sunset,  with  which  the  Jewish  day  (wx" 
^ficpov)  began  (Gen.  i,  6 ;  Hark  xiii,  86).  See  Day. 
Some  writers  have  argued  that  the  first  creative  day 
(Gen.  i,  5)  b  reckoned  from  the  morning,  when  light 
first  appeared  (ver.  3),  as  if  *' evening"  Uien  designa- 
ted not  a  portion  of  time,  but  a  termination  of  the  first 
creative  period  or  age ;  but  this  does  violence  to  the 
whole  Older  of  the  narrative,  in  which  a  period  of 
night  invariably  precedes  one  of  daylight,  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  conventional  Hebrew  usage  of  a 
wx^rjfupov  or  "  evening-and-moming,"  and  as  the 
terms  ore  expressly  defined  in  the  former  clause  of 
ver.  6.  If  **  evening"  in  the  phrase  in  question  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  *^  night"  as  a  terminus,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  termimu  a  quo,  as  dating  the  latter  from  the 
aboriginal  "darkness,"  ver.  2,  and  not  a  terminus  ad 
quern  of  the  ensuing  day.     See  Nioht. 

The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  reckoned  ^100  evenings 
in  each  day ;  as  in  the  phrase  073*19  "p^,  between  the 
two  evenings  (Exod.  xvi,  12;  xxx,  8),  by  which  they 
designated  that  part  of  the  day  In  which  the  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  killed  (Exod.  xii,  6;  Lev.  xxiii,  6; 
Num.  ix,  8, 6 ;  in  the  Heb.  and  margin) ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  evening  sacrifice  was  oflered,  the  lamps 
lighted,  and  the  incense  burned  (Exod.  xxiz,  89, 41 ; 
Num.  xxviii,  4).  But  the  ancients  themselves  disa- 
greed concerning  this  usage ;  for  the  Samaritans  and 
Caraites  (comp.  Reland,  De  Samarit,  §  22,  in  his  Dies, 
MiseeU,  vol.  ii ;  Trigland,  De  Karoos,  chap,  iv)  under- 
stood the  time  to  be  that  between  sunset  and  twilight, 
and  so  Aben  Esra  at  Exod.  xii,  6,  who  writes  that  it 
was  about  the  third  hour  (9  o'clock  P.M.) ;  the  Phari- 
sees, on  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus  (  War,  vi,  9, 8),  and  the  Rabbins  (Pesack,  v,  8), 
thought  that  ^*^t\i<efrst  evening"  was  that  period  of 
the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  verging  towards  set- 
ting (Gr.  hikii  irpitfta),  **  the  second  evening"  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  sunset  itself  {ItiKii  6^ia),  according  to 
which  opinion  the  paschal  lamb  would  be  slaughtered 
from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  (8  to  6  o'clock 
P.M.).  The  former  of  these  opinions  seems  preferable 
on  account  of  the  expression  in  Deut.  xvi,  6,  "  when 
the  sun  goeth  down,"  TZJ^^'H  KISS ;  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  similar  phraseology  among  the  Arabs 
(Borhaneddin,  Enchiridion  Siudiosi,  viii,  86,  ed.  Caspin, 
Lips.  1888 ;  Kamus,  p.  1917 ;  on  the  contrary,  see  Po- 
cocke.  Ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p.  71  ,*  Talmud  Hieros.  Be- 
rach.  chap,  i ;  Babyl.  Sabb,  ii,  846,  fol. ;  Bochart,  ffie- 
ros,  i,  684,  Lips.).--Gesenius,  7%es.  ffeb,  p.  1065.  See 
Passover. 

EVENING  SACRIFICE,    See  Daily  Qffebimo. 

Bven-Song,  the  form  of  divine  service  appoint- 
ed to  be  **  said  or  sung**  in  the  evening  of  each  day  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  expression  **  sung"  mean- 
ing not  an  intonation  of  the  voice,  where  the  service 
is  otherwise  professedly  read,  but  the  chanting  of  the 
service,  as  in  cathedrals. — Eden,  Churehman^s  Didion' 
ary,  s.  v. 

Everett,  Joseph,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Minister,  was  born  in  Qaeen  Anne's  Co.,  Md.,  June  17, 
17S2 ;  was  converted  in  the  time  of  Whitefield,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Presbyterians  (then  called  **  New 
lights**),  in  June,  1763,  but  soon  lost  his  religion,  and 
remained  in  sin  until  in  1778  or  1779  he  was  reclaim- 
ed through  Asbnry's  preaching.  In  1780  he  entered 
the  itinerant  ministry,  and  labored  as  pastor  and  pre- 
siding elder  with  great  unction  and  success  until  1804, 
when  be  became  superannuated,  and  died  in  Dorches- 
ter, Md.,  Oct.  16, 1809,  having  preached  Christ  earn- 
estly for  thirty  years,  and  been  instrumental  in  the 
salvation  of  many  souls.  He  was  a  preacher '  *  mighty 
through  God,"  and  died  in  great  triumph.  See  Mimdes 
ofdmftrtmcm^  i,  179 ;  also  Autobiographical  Sketch  in 
the  Arwimm  Magassiney  vol.  ii ;  Sprague,  AfmaU,  vii, 
71 ;  Stevens,  Hitt.  M.  E.  Church,     (G.  L.  T. ) 

XSrerlastins.    See  Eternal. 

Bverlastlng  QospeL   See  £ vANOEunat  ^TEit- 

VUM. 

Etos,  or  Vigils,  the  nights  or  eoeninga  before  cer- 
tain holydays  of  the  Church.  In  the  primitive  times, 
it  was  the  custom  for  Christians  to  pass  great  part  of 
the  nights  that  preceded  certain  holydays  in  religions 
exercises;  tiiese,  fhmi  their  being  performed  in  the 
night-time,  were  called  vigils  or  watchings.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  early  Church  was  the  East- 
er vigil.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Lactantius 
and  Jerome,  the  early  Christians  expected  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  on  this  night,  and  prepared  them- 
selves, by  fiuting,  prayer,  and  other  spiritual  exercises, 
for  that  great  event.  The  illuminations  on  these  vig- 
ils were  often  splendid.  The  night-watchings,  in  all 
probability,  owed  their  origin  to  the  necessity  under 
which  the  primitive  Christians  lay  of  meeting  by 
night :  when  the  occasion  ceased,  the  custom  still  con- 
tinued. These  night-meetings  came  to  be  much  abused. 
Yigilantius,  in  the  4th  century,  strongly  inveighed 
against  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  young  persons.  He  was  opposed  in 
this  view  by  Jerome.  Complaints,  however,  contin- 
ued to  increase,  till  at  length  the  custom  was  abolished. 
The  fasts,  however,  were  retained,  keying  the  former 
name  of  vigils.  The  Chnrch  of  England  has  assigned 
vigils  to  several  of  her  festivals,  but  has  prescribed  no 
other  observance  of  them  than  the  reading  of  the  col- 
lect peculiar  to  the  festival.  The  holydays  which 
have  vigils  may  be  seen  in  the  English  Prayer-book, 
in  the  table  of  the  vigils,  £ssts,  and  days  of  abstinence 
to  be  observed  in  the  year.  There  are  no  vigils  rec- 
ognised in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  table 
of  vigils  being  left  out  by  the  revisers.  The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  observes  one  vigil  in  the  year, 
the  Watch^nighij  Dec.  81,  in  which  service  is  kept  up 
until  midnight. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eed,  bk.  viii,  ch.  x,  § 
1 ;  xiii,  111,  4;  Eden,  Churchnum't  Did.  s.  v. 

B'vi  (Heb.  Eri\  *^;iK,  desire  or  dwdHng;  SepL 
Etrci,  EviV),  one  of  the  five  kings  ("  dukes")  of  the  Mid- 
ianites  (near  Sibon)  slain  by  the  Israelites  in  the  war 
arising  out  of  the  idolatry  of  Baal-peor,  indaced  by 
the  suggestion  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxxi,  8),  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii, 
21).     See  Midi  AN. 

Bvidenoe.  I.  Evidence  is  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  v.  of  *^9^f  se'pher,  a  book  (as  usually  rendered),  or 
writing  (q.  v.)  generally,  hence  a  document  of  title,  L  q. 
deed  or  biU  of  sale  (Jer.  xxxii,  10, 11, 14, 44) ;  cXcyxoc, 
proof  (Heb.  xi,  1 ;  "  reproof,"  2  Tim.  iii,  16,  i.  e.  con- 
viction), 

II.  Evidence  Is  defined  by  Blackstone  ^*to  signify 
tiiat  which  demonstrates,  makes  clear,  or  ascertains 
the  truth  of  the  very  £sct  or  point  in  issue,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other**  (Comm,  iii,  28).  **  Intuitive 
esfidence  comprehends  all  first  truths,  or  principles  of 
common  sense,  as  '  every  change  implies  the  operation 
ef  a  cause  ;*  axioms  in  science,  as  *■  things  equal  to  the  i 


same  thing  an  equal  to  one  another  ;*  and  the  e^ 
dence  of  comeiouaneu,  whether  by  sense,  or  memory, 
or  thought,  as  when  we  touch,  or  remember,  or  know, 
or  feel  anything.  Evidence  of  this  kind  arises  direct- 
ly from  the  presence  or  contemplation  of  the  object, 
and  gives  knowledge  without  anj  effort  upon  our 
parts.  Dedmctiioe  evidence  is  distinguished  as  demon- 
strative and  probable.  DemonstralAve  evidence  rests 
upon  axioms,  or  first  truths,  ftom  wliich,  bj  ratioci- 
nation, we  attain  to  other  truths.  It  is  sdentific,  and 
leads  to  certainty.  It  admits  not  of  degrees ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  contrary  of  the  truth 
which  it  establishes.  Probabie  evidence  has  reference, 
not  to  necessary,  but  contingent  truth.  It  admits  of 
degrees,  and  is  derived  from  various  sources;  e.  g. 
experience,  analogy,  and  testimony"  (Fleming,  Vocab^ 
ulary  ofPhiioeopkjfy  s.  v.). 

The  Scotch  school  of  metaphysics  presents  the  doo' 
trine  of  evidence  as  follows :  *'  The  theory  of  evidence 
was  not  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  the  ancient  writers, 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  modem  logicians, 
from  Bacon  downwards,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
complete  expoeition  of  it.  The  grounds  on  which  we 
believe  a  statement  to  be  either  true  or  false  are  term- 
ed the  evidence.  These  grounds,  it  is  obvious,  may 
vary  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  Some  truths  are 
capable  of  being  established  with  undoubted  certainty ; 
others,  again,  admit  of  a  proof  more  or  less  strong- 
It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  know  by  what 
kind  of  evidence  any  fact  or  statement  can  be  support, 
ed,  and  thus  we  may  readily  ascertain  to  what  extent 
our  belief  in  it  may  be  carried.  The  two  great  classes 
into  which  all  kinds  of  evidence  are  usually  reduced 
are  intuitive  and  deducUve,  the  former  calling  I6r  iniF- 
mediate  and  irresistible  belief,  independently  of  any 
process  of  argumentation  whatever ;  the  latter  requir- 
ing for  its  proof  various  consecutive  steps  of  reason- 
ing. Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  dividing  evi- 
dence into  three  classes:  intuitive:  deductive,  and 
demonstrative,  and  the  evidence  of  testimony.  Under 
intuitive  evidence,  which  commands  instant  and  irre- 
sistible belief,  are  generally  included,  besides  those  a 
priori  truths  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  an  act 
of  consciousness,  the  eridence  of  sense,  of  memory, 
and  of  axioms  or  general  principles.  It  ia  well,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind  tht^  consciousness  and  intuitive 
evidence  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  is  in  no  sense 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  resting  on  intuitive  evi- 
dence which  is  not  involv«)d  in  an  act  of  oonscioosness. 
This  view  of  the  subject  no  doubt  limits  the  number 
of  intuitive,  and  therefore  d*.fpBatically  certain  truths ; 
sufficient,  however,  remalM  to  establish  a  sure  foan- 
dation  for  all  future  reasonings  of  every  kind.  And 
this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  d^ired.  Thone  truths  only 
are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  intuitions  which  we  can- 
not deny  without  involving  ourselves  in  an  obvioos 
contradiction.  What  b  essentially  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  intu- 
itive. We  cannot  think,  ibr  example,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness. To  these,  then,  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
dogmatical  certsinty  belongs.  He  cannot  doubt  their 
truth  without  disclaiming  the  nature  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed.  The  evidence  of  intuition,  or  con- 
sciousness, is  certain  in  itself,  but  fhim  its  truths  no 
other  truths  can  be  deduced.  Hence  the  distinction 
drawn  between  this  and  all  the  other  species  of  evi- 
dence, which  are  classed  under  one  head,  termed  de- 
ductive. Deductive  evidence,  or  that  which  is  chiefly 
available  in  the  evolution  of  unknown  from  known 
truths,  is  usually  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  demon* 
strative  and  moral,  or  probable  evidence,  giving  riae 
to  a  corresponding  distinction  in  modes  of  reasoniBg. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  diffSBrence  between 
demonstrative  and  probable  evidence  be  kept  constant- 
ly in  view,  that  we  may  be  prevented  from  confound- 
ing two  species  of  truth  so  completely  distinct  frmn 
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one  another.  The  evidence  of  demonstfation  applies 
to  necessary,  moral  or  probable  evidence  to  contingent, 
trntfa.  The  great  mass  of  objects  upon  which  our 
judgment  and  reasonings  are  exercised  rests  upon 
probaiile  evidence.  Demonstrative  evidence  is  very 
limited  in  the  range  of  its  application,  extending  no 
further  than  to  the  relations  of  number  and  quantity, 
which  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in  langoage  so 
strictly  definite  as  to  admit  of  no  misunderstanding  or 
mistake.  On  the  strict  definition  of  terms  rests  the 
wliole  certainty  of  mathematical  truth,  which  is  not 
an  absolute,  therefore,  but  a  hypothetical  certainty ; 
and  to  the  great  mass  of  phenomena,  and  events  with 
which  we  are  familiarly  conversant,  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  would  be  altogether  inapplicable.  The  lan- 
guage employed  is  too  vague  and  ambiguous  to  admit 
of  strict  definition ;  and  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
language  that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  have 
words  used  in  a  fixed  meaning,  it  is  impracticable. 
The  idea  has,  no  doubt,  been  entertained  of  reducing 
words,  expressive  of  our  views  on  general  subjects,  to 
a  fixed  and  certain  signification ;  and  even  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Leibnitz  and  Locke  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  plan,  and  yet  we  fear  the  expe- 
rience of  all  past  ages  must  pronounce  it  Utopian. 
However  advantsgeous,  indeed,  such  a  plan  in  acme 
respects  might  be,  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  it  might 
not  so  fetter  and  constrain  the  mind  that  no  scope 
would  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 
the  labor  required  in  procuring  probable  evidence 
summons  into  action.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  mind 
to  entertain  too  strong  a  partiality  for  one  species  of 
evidence  rather  than  another.  We  theieby  lose  sight 
of  the  important  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  evidence  is 
not  equally  applicable  in  all  cases,  and  that  therefore 
we  ought  only  to  require  such  evidences  as  the  partio- 
alsr  circumstances  of  the  case  admit.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  being  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  evidence 
adduced,  it  ought  to  be  our  chief  inquiry  whether,  in 
any  given  case,  we  have  obtained  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  which  is  applicable." 

On  the  distinction  between  probable  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  see  Butler,  Analogy  of  Rdtgicn  (Intro- 
duction). See  also  Gardner,  Christian  Csfdopadia,  p. 
352;  Bergier,  Did,  de  TheologiA,  ii,  584;  Brown,  On 
(kaue  and  Effect,  notes  E,  F ;  Abercrombie,  On  InielUe- 
tuai  PowtrSf  pt.  il ;  Starltie,  On  Evideneey  i,  471 ;  Gam- 
bier,  On  Moral  Evidence  (London,  18^,  8vo) ;  Locke, 
Euajfy  bk.  iv,  ch.  15. 

ZMdences  of  Chxietiaxiity,  the  title  generally 
given  by  English  writers  to  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  revelation.  This  branch  of 
tlieology  does  not  include  demonstrations  of  the  being 
of  God  against  the  atheists,  but  is  directed  against  all 
who  deny  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Scriptures  on  which  it  rests.  The  term  Apologetice 
has  been  adopted  in  Germany  for  the  name  of  this  sci- 
ence, and  under  that  title  and  that  of  Apology  we  have 
given  an  account  of  the  forms  which  the  proofs  and 
defences  of  Christianity  have  assumed  in  the  various 
periods  of  Church  history.  In  this  article  we  give 
(I.)  a  summary  of  the  evidences  ss  they  are  common- 
ly stated  by  Enirlish  writers;  (II.)  a  summary  of  the 
views  held  by  different  writers  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  aeverid  branches  of  evidence. 

I.  Summary  of  Christian  Evidences, — The  evidences 
of  Christianity  are  usually  classed  by  English  writers 
under  three  heads — External,  Internal,  and  Collateral. 
The  Exiemcd  evidences  are  those  which  demonstrate 
the  authenticity,  credibility,  and  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  including  the  arfcuments  from  miracles 
and  prophecy. .  The  Internal  evidence  is  drawn  finom 
the  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
and  morals  of  Scripture,  from  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  marks  of  integrity,  oonsistency,  and  in- 
Fpiration  which  aro  inherent  in  tiie  record.  The  Col- 
lateral  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  history  of  Chris- 


tianity itself,  tnm  its  marvellous  diiRuion,  its  effects 
upon  human  nature,  upon  the  progress  of  society,  and 
upon  what  is  generally  called  civilization.  One  of  the 
best  sketches  of  the  evidences,  according  to  this  classi- 
fication of  them,  is  that  given  by  Watson  {InstituteSjVol. 
i).  Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  these  direct  evi- 
dences, he  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  tht  presumptive 
evidence,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline. 
Man  is  universally  admitted,  by  all  who  admit  the  be- 
ing of  God,  to  be  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  law  of  God.  But  deists  assert 
that  this  law  is  given  in  nature  sufficiently,  and  that 
revelation  is  unnecessary.  It  can  be  shown,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  human  reason,  unaided,  has  never  af- 
forded to  man  any  clear  standard  of  moral  quality  for 
actions,  and  that,  even  if  it  could  do  so,  its  decisions 
lack  authority  to  control  the  will ;  they  are,  at  best, 
but  optnionsy  which  may  be  received  or  not,  at  pleas« 
ure.  History  shows  that  sober  views  of  religion  hav« 
been  found  nowhere  since  the  times  of  the  patriarchs, 
except  in  the  writings  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  in 
writings  drawn  from  them ;  and  that  whatever  truth 
has  been  found  in  the  religions  systems  of  the  heathen 
can  be  traced  to  revelation.  Their  notions  as  to  the 
very  rudimentary  doctrines  of  religion,  e.  g.  God, 
providence,  immortality,  etc.,  clearly  show  the  neces- 
si^  of  revelation.  Admitting,  then,  the  presumption 
that  a  revelation  should  be  given  in  some  way,  we 
may  show,  ^  priori,  that  it  must  (1)  contain  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  roost  important  to  man ;  (2)  that 
it  must  accord  with  the  principles  of  former  revela- 
tions ;  (8)  that  it  must  have  an  external  authentica- 
tion ;  and  (4)  that  it  must  contain  provisions  for  its  own 
effectual  promulgation.  All  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled by  the  revelation  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  nowhere  else. 

1.  The  external  evidences  include  miracles  and 
prophecy.  "We  need  not  inquire  whether  external 
evidence  of  a  revelation  is  in  all  cases  requisite  to  him 
who  immediately  snd  at  first  receives  it ;  for  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  private  revelations  have  ever  been 
made  by  God  to  individuals,  and  what  evidence  is  re- 
quired to  authenticate  them,  but  what  is  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  we  ought  to  require  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  received  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God, 
with  a  command  to  communicate  it  to  us,  and  to  ei^in 
it  upon  our  acceptance  and  submission  as  the  rule  of 
our  opinions  and  manners.  He  may  believe  that  a  di- 
vine communication  has  been  made  to  himself,  but  his 
belief  has  no  authority  to  command  ours.  He  may 
have  actually  received  it,  but  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing  it  without  proof.  That  proof  b  not  the 
high  and  excellent  nature  of  the  truths  be  teaches ; 
in  other  words,  that  which  is  called  the  interned  evi- 
dence csnnot  be  that  proof.  For  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  doctrines  he  teaches,  though  they  should  be  cspa- 
ble  of  a  higher  degree  of  rational  demonstration  than 
any  delivered  to  the  world  before,  may  not  be  the 
fruits  of  bis  own  mental  labor.  Be  may  be  conscious 
that  they  are  not,  but  tee  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that  of  which  he  is  consdons  except  by  his  own  testi- 
mony. To  us,  therefore,  they  would  have  no  authori- 
ty but  as  the  opinions  of  a  man  whose  intellectual  at- 
tainments we  might  admire,  but  to  whom  we  could 
not  submit  as  to  an  infallible  guide,  and  the  less  so  if 
any  part  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  were  either 
mysterious  or  above  our  reason,  or  contrary  to  our  in- 
terests, prejudices,  and  passions.  If,  therefore,  any 
person  should  profess  to  have  received  a  revelation  ef 
truth  firom  God  to  teach  to  mankind,  and  that  be  was 
directed  to  command  their  obedience  to  it  on  pain  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  he  would  be  asked  for  some  ex<- 
temal  authentication  of  his  mission ;  nor  would  the 
reasonableness  and  excellence  of  his  doctrines  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  this.  The  latter  might  entitle  him 
to  attention,  but  nothing  short  of  the  former  would  be 
thought  a  ground  sufficiently  strong  for  yielding  to 
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him  an  absolute  obedience.  Without  it  he  might  rea- 
son and  be  heard  with  respect,  but  he  could  not  com- 
mand.  On  this  very  reasonable  ground  the  Jews  on 
one  occasion  asked  our  Lord,  '*  By  what  authority  doest 
thou  these  thinfftf"  and  on  another,  *^  What  sign  showett 
thau  wiio  usf*  Agreeably  to  this,  the  authors  both  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  revelations  profess  to 
have  authenticated  their  mission  by  the  two  great  ex- 
ternal proofs,  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  considered  whether  this  kind  of  authenti- 
cation be  reasonably  sufficient  to  command  our  fidth 
and  obedience. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  may  not  conceive 
of  external  proofs  of  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  differing  from  thoso  which  are 
assumed  to  have  been  given,  and  more  convincing. 
In  whatever  way  the  authentication  had  l>een  made, 
we  might  have  conceived  of  modes  of  proof  differing 
in  kind,  or  more  ample  in  circumstance ;  so  that  to 
ground  an  objection  upon  the  absence  of  a  particular 
kind  of  proof,  for  which  we  have  a  preference,  would 
ba  trifling.  But  this  is  the  question :  Is  a  mission  to 
teach  the  will  of  God  to  man,  under  his  immediate  au- 
thority, sufficiently  authenticated  when  miraciet  are 
really  performed,  and  prophecies  actually  and  unequiv- 
ocally accomplished?  We  have,  then,  first  to  show 
that  miracles  and  prophecies  are  possible,  that  their 
credibility  can  be  established  by  human  testimony, 
and  that,  when  thus  authenticated,  they  afford  the  nec- 
essary evidence  of  revelation.  These  topics  will  be 
treated  under  the  heads  of  Miracles  and  Prophecy 
(q.  v.).  The  records  of  both  miracles  and  prophecy 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments.  The  antiquity  of  these  writings  is  demonstra- 
ted by  the  very  fact  of  the  existence,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  religion,  as  well  as  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  ancient  profane  authors.  These  books  can  be  shown, 
by  testimony  more  accurate  and  minute  than  exists 
with  rej^ard  to  any  other  ancient  records,  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  now  as  when  originally  written, 
nay,  that  they  have  com  3  down  to  our  times  without 
any  material  alteration  whatsoever.  The  credibility 
of  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  is 
iiiiirly  proved  by  the  character  of  the  men,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  wrote,  and  by  the  entire 
absence  of  motive  for  falsification.  Allowing,  then, 
the  New  Testament  to  be  genuine,  it  follows,  **  1.  That 
the  writers  knew  whether  the  facts  they  state  were 
true  or  false  (John  i,  8 ;  xix,  27,  85 ;  Acts  xxvii,  7, 9). 
2«  That  the  character  of  these  writers,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  their  works,  seems  to  render  them  worthy 
of  regard,  and  leaves  no  room  to  imagine  they  intend- 
ed to  deceive  us.  The  manner  in  which  thev  tell  their 
story  is  most  happily  adapted  to  gain  our  belief.  There 
is  no  air  of  declamation  and  harangue ;  nothing  that 
looks  like  artifice  and  design :  no  apologies,  no  enco- 
miums, no  characters,  no  reflections,  no  digressions ; 
but  the  facts  are  recounted  with  great  simplicity,  just 
as  they  seem  to  have  happened,  and  those  fiicts  are 
left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Their  integrity,  like- 
wise, evidently  appears  in  the  freedom  with  which 
they  mention  those  circumstances  which  might  have 
exposed  their  Master  and  themselves  to  the  greatest 
contempt  amongst  prejudiced  and  inconsiderate  men, 
such  as  they  knew  they  must  generally  expect  to  meet 
with  (John  i,  46,  46 ;  vii,  52 ;  Luke  ii,  4,  7 ;  Mark  vi, 
3;  Matt  vUi,  20;  John  vii,  48).  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  in  their  writings  the  most  genuine  traces  not 
only  of  a  plain  and  honest,  but  a  most  pious  and  de- 
vout, a  most  benevolent  and  generous  disposition,  as 
every  one  must  acknowledge  who  reads  their  writings. 
3.  The  apostles  were  under  no  temptation  to  forge  a 
story  of  this  kind,  or  to  publish  it  to  tlie  world  know- 
ing it  to  be  false.  4.  Had  they  done  so,  humanly 
speaking,  they  must  quickly  have  perished  in  it,  and 
lllieir  foolish  cause  must  have  died  with  them,  without 


ever  gaining  any  credit  in  the  world.  Reflect  more 
particularly  on  the  nature  of  those  grand  &cts,  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  which 
formed  the  great  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
as  first  exhibited  to  the  apostles.  The  resurrection  of 
a  dead  man,  and  hb  ascension  into  an  abode  in  the 
upper  world,  were  such  strange  things  that  a  thousand 
objections  would  immediately  have  been  raised  against 
them,  and  some  extraordinary  proof  would  have  lieen 
justly  required  as  a  balance  to  them.  Consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  undertook  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  testimony  to  these  facts,  and  it  will  evi- 
dently appear  that,  instead  of  confirming  their  scheme, 
it  must  have  been  sufficient  utterly  to  have  overthrown 
it,  had  it  been  itself  the  most  proluible  imposture  that 
the  wit  of  man  could  ever  have  contrived.  See  Acts 
ill,  ix,  xiv,  xix,  etc.  They  did  not  merely  assert  that 
they  had  seen  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus,  but  that  he 
had  endowed  them  with  a  variety  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers ;  and  these  they  undertook  to  display,  not  in  such 
idle  and  useless  tricks  as  sleight  of  hand  might  per- 
form, but  in  such  solid  and  important  works  as  ap- 
peared worthy  of  divine  interposition,  and  entirely  su- 
perior to  human  power.  Nor  were  these  things  un- 
dertaken in  a  comer,  in  a  circle  of  friends  or  depend- 
ents ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  wrought,  as  might  bo 
suspected,  by  any  confederates  in  the  fraud ;  but  they 
were  done  often  in  the  most  public  manner.  Would 
impostors  have  made  such  pretensions  as  these  ?  or,  if 
they  had,  must  they  not  immediately  have  been  ex- 
posed and  ruined?  Now,  if  the  New  Testament  be 
genuine,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  apostles  pretend  to 
have  wrought  miracles  in  the  very  presence  of  those 
to  whom  their  writings  were  addressed;  nay,  more, 
they  profess  likewise  to  have  conferred  those  miracu- 
lous gifts  in  some  considerable  degrees  on  others,  even 
on  the  very  persons  to  whom  they  write,  and  they  ap- 
peal to  their  consciences  as  to  the  truth  of  it.  And 
could  there  possibly  be  room  for  delusion  here  ?  5.  It 
is  likewise  certain  tliat  the  apostles  did  gain  early 
credit,  and  succeeded  in  a  most  wonderful  manner. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  vast  number  of 
churches  established  in  early  ages  at  Rome,  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  Colosse,  etc.  6.  That,  admitting  the  facts 
which  they  testified  concerning  Christ  to  be  true,  then 
it  was  reasonable  for  their  contemporaries,  and  is  rea- 
sonable for  us,  to  receive  the  Gospel  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  great 
thing  they  asserted  was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and 
that  be  was  proved  to  be  so  by  prophecies  accomplish- 
ed in  him,  and  by  miracles  wrought  by  him,  and  by 
others  in  his  name.  If  we  attend  to  these,  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  no  contemptible  arguments,  but  must 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  the  premises  lieing  es- 
tablished, the  conclusion  most  easily  and  necessarily 
follows ;  and  this  conclusion,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
taken  in  all  its  extent,  is  an  abstract  of  the  Gospel  rev- 
elation, and  therefore  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
of  it  (Acts  viii,  87 ;  xvii,  18)"  (Buck,  Theoi.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Christianity). 

2.  The  Internal  evidence  of  Christianit}'  is  drawii 
fh>m  a  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  of 
their  consistency  with  the  character  of  God,  and  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  men. 
It  takes'  note  also  of  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
of  their  superiority  to  all  other  systems  of  ethics ;  and 
especially  of  the  character  of  Christ,  as  a  real  life  far 
transcending  even  the  highest  imaginations  of  merely 
human  morali9t9.  '*  Of  its  just  and  sublime  concep- 
tions and  exhibitions  of  the  divine  character ;  of  the 
truth  of  that  view  of  the  moral  state  of  man  upon 
which  its  disciplinary*  treatment  is  founded;  of  the 
correspondence  that  there  is  between  its  views  of  man*8 
mixed  relation  to  God  as  a  sinful  creature,  and  yet 
pitied  and  cared  for,  and  that  actual  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  penalty  and  forbearance,  which  the  condi- 
tion of  tile  world  presents ;  of  the  connection  of  itg 
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doctrine  of  atonemenfe  with  liope ;  of  tbe  adaptation  of 
its  doctrine  of  divine  inflaence  to  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind  when  rightly  understood,  and  the  affect- 
ing benevolence  and  condescension  which  it  implies ; 
and  of  its  noble  and  sanctifying  revelations  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  fature  life,  much  might  be  said — they 
are  sul^ects,  indeed,  on  which  volumes  have  been  writ- 
teUf  and  they  can  never  be  exhausted.    Nowhere  ex- 
cept in  the  Scriptures  have  we  a  perfect  system  of 
morals ;  and  the  deficiencies  of  pagan  morality  only 
exalt  the  parity,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  practica- 
bility of  ours.     The  character  of  the  Being  aclinowl- 
edged  aa  supreme  must  always  impress  itself  upon 
moral  feeling  and  practice,  the  obligation  of  which 
rests  upon  his  will.     The  God  of  the  Bible  is  *  holy,' 
without  spot;  *ju8t,*  without  partiality;  ^good,' bound- 
lessly benevolent  and  beneficent ;  and  his  law  is  the 
image  of  himself,  *  holy,  Just,  and  good.'    These  great 
moral  qualities  are  not  made  known  to  us  merely  in 
the  abrtract,  so  as  to  be  comparstively  feeble  in  their 
inflaence,  but  in  the  person  of  Christ,  our  God  incar- 
nate, they  ars  seen  exemplified  in  action,  displaying 
themselves  anudst  human  relations,  and  the  actual 
circumstances  of  human  life.     With  pagans  the  au- 
thori^  of  moral  rules  was  either  tlie  opinion  of  the 
wise,  or  the  tradition  of  the  ancient,  confirmed,  it  is 
true,  in  some  degree,  by  observation  and  experience ; 
but  to  us  they  are  given  as  commands  immediately 
issuing  from  the  supreme  Governor,  and  ratified  as  his 
by  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  attestations.     With 
them  many  great  moral  principles,  being  indistinctly 
apfffehended,  were  matters  of  doubt  and  debate ;  to 
OS,  the  explicit  manner  in  which  th^  are  given  ex- 
cludes both :  for  it  cannot  be  questioned  whether  we 
are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  to 
do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us,  a 
precept  which  comprehends  almost  all  relative  moral- 
ity in  one  plain  principle ;  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  to 
love  all  mankind;  to  live  righteously  and  soberly,  as 
well  aa  godly ;  that  magistrates  must  be  a  terror  only 
to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  that 
subjects  are  to  render  honor  to  whom  honor,  and  trib- 
ute to  whom  tribute,  is  due ;  that  masters  are  to  be 
just  and  merciful,  and  servants  firithful  and  obedient. 
These,  and  many  other  familiar  precepts,  are  too  ex- 
plicit to  be  mistaken,  and  too  authoritative  to  be  dis- 
puted; two  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  rendering 
hiw  efiectnaL     Those  who  never  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  revelation,  never  conceived  justly  and  comprehen- 
sively of  that  moral  state  of  the  heart  fnm  which  right 
and  beneficent  conduct  alone  can  flow ;  and,  therefore, 
when  they  speak  of  tbe  same  virtues  as  those  enjoined 
by  Christianity,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  attach- 
ing to  them  a  lower  idea.     In  this  tbe  infinite  superi- 
ority of  Christianity  displays  itself.     Tbe  principle  of 
obedience  is  not  only  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  the 
fear  of  his  displeasure,  but  a  tender  love,  excited  by 
his  infinite  compassions  to  us  in  the  gift  of  his  Son, 
which  shrinks  fkom  offending.    To  this  influential  mo- 
tive as  a  reason  of  obedience  is  added  another,  drawn 
Mm  its  end:  one  not  less  influential,  but  which  hea- 
then moralists  never  knew — ^the  testimony  that  we 
please  God,  manifested  in  the  acceptance  of  our  pray- 
ers, and  in  spiritual  and  felicitous  communion  with 
him«    By  Christianity,  impurity  of  thought  and  desire 
is  restrained  in  an  equal  deirree  as  are  their  overt  acts 
in  the  lips  and  conduct.     Humanity,  meekness,  gen- 
tlenesfl,  placability,  disinterestedness,  and  charity  are 
an  aa  dearly  and  solemnly  enjoined  as  the  grosser 
vices  are  prohibited ;  and  on  the  unruly  tongue  itself 
is  tmpreseed  ^the  law  of  kindness.'     Kor  are  the  in- 
junetioBS  feeble;  they  are  strictly  law,  and  not  mere 
advice  and  recommendations:  *Withoat  holiness 'no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord ;'  and  thus  our  entrance  into 
heaven,  and  our  escape  ftom  perdition,  are  made  to 
depend  npon  this  preparation  of  mind.     To  all  this  is 
added  possibilitT,  nay,  certainty  of  attainment,  if  we 


use  the  appointed  means.  A  pagan  could  draw,  though 
not  with  lines  so  perfect,  a  beau  ideal  of  virtue  which 
he  never  thought  attainable ;  but  the  *  full  assurance 
of  hope'  is  given  by  the  religion  of  Christ  to  all  who 
are  seeking  tbe  moral  renovation  of  their  nature,  be- 
cause *•  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure.'  When  such  is  the  moral  natare 
of  Christianity,  how  obvious  is  it  that  its  tendency, 
both  as  to  individuals  and  to  society,  must  be  in  tbe 
highest  sense  beneficial  I  From  every  passion  which 
wastes,  and  bums,  and  frets,  and  enfeebles  the  spirit, 
the  individual  is  set  free,  and  his  inward  peace  renders 
his  obedience  cheerful  and  voluntary ;  and  we  might 
appeal  to  infidels  themselves  whether,  if  the  moral 
principles  of  the  Gospel  were  wreught  into  the  hearts 
and  embodied  in  the  conduct  of  all  men,  the  world 
would  not  be  happy ;  whether  if  governments  ruled, 
and  subjects  obeyed,  by  the  laws  of  Christ ;  whether 
if  the  rules  of  strict  justice  which  are  enjoined  upon 
us  regulated  all  the  transactions  of  men,  snd  all  that 
merey  to  the  distressed  which  we  are  taught  to  feel 
and  to  practise  came  into  operation ;  and  whether,  if 
the  precepts  which  delineate  and  enforce  the  duties  of 
husbands,  wives,  masters,  servants,  parents,  children, 
did,  in  fact,  fully  and  generally  govern  all  these  rela- 
tions— ^whether  a  better  age  than  that  called  golden  by 
the  poets  would  not  then  be  realised,  and  Virgil's 

Jam  redit  et  Vfrfjo^  redeunt  Satumia  regna^ 
[Now  Astma  reianif,  and  the  Saturalan  relga,] 

be  ihr  too  weak  to  express  the  mighty  change  ?  [It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  that  the  heathen  poets  fix- 
ed tbe  Golden  Age.  At  that  period,  according  to  them, 
Astraa  (the  goddess  of  justice),  and  many  other  dei- 
ties, lived  on  earth,  but,  being  offended  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men,  they  successively  fled  to  heaven.  As- 
trsBa  staid  longest,  but  at  last  retired  to  her  native 
seat,  and  was  translated  into  the  sign  Viigo,  next  to 
Libra,  who  holds  her  balance.]  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  Christianity.  On  immense  numbere  of  individuals 
it  has  superinduced  these  moral  changes ;  all  nations, 
where  it  has  been  fully  and  faithfully  exhibited,  bear, 
amidst  their  remaining  vices,  the  impress  of  its  hal- 
lowing and  benevolent  influence :  it  is  now  in  active 
exertion  in  many  of  the  darkest  and  worst  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  convey  the  same  blessings ;  and  he  who  would 
arrest  its  pregress,  were  he  able,  would  quench  the 
only  hope  which  remains  to  our  world,  and  prove  him- 
self an  enemy  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  mankind. 
What,  then,  we  ask,  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the 
Scriptures  are  worthy  of  God,  and  propose  the  very 
ends  which  rendered  a  revelation  necessary'  ?  Of  the 
whole  system  of  practical  religion  which  it  contains 
we  may  say,  as  of  that  which  is  embodied  in  our  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  words  of  one  who,  in  a 
course  of  sermons  on  that  divine  composition,  has  en- 
tered most  deeply  into  its  spirit,  and  presented  a  most 
instructive  delineation  of  the  character  which  it  was 
intended  to  form,  *  Behold  Christianity  in  its  native 
form,  as  delivered  by  its  great  author.  See  a  picture 
of  God,  as  far  as  he  is  imitable  by  man,  drawn  by 
God's  own  hand.  What  beauty  appeara  in  the  whole  I 
How  just  a  symmetry !  What  exact  proportion  In 
every  part !  How  desirable  is  the  happiness  here  de- 
scribed 1  How  venerable,  how  lovely  is  the  holiness!' 
*If,'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and 
justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and  purity,  and 
meekness,  and  contentedness,  and  charity  be  images 
of  God  and  rays  of  divinity',  then  that  doctrine,  in 
which  all  these  shine  so  gloriously,  and  in  which  noth- 
ing else  is  ingredient,  must  needs  be  fVom  God.  If 
the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into  the  world  with  le^s  splen- 
dor of  power  and  mighty  demonstrations,  yet  the  ex- 
cellency of  what  he  taught  makes  him  alone  fit  to  be 
the  master  of  the  world ;'  and  agreeable  to  all  this  has 
been  its  actual  influence  upon  mankind.  Although, 
says  Bishop  Pcrteu?,  Christianity  has  not  always  been 
so  well  underetood  or  so  honestly  practised  as  it  ought 
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to  have  been ;  although  its  spirit  has  been  often  mis- 
taken and  its  precepts  misapplied,  yet  under  all  these 
disadvantages  it  has  gradoaUj  prodnced  a  visible 
change  in  those  points  whieh  most  materially  concern 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world.     Its  beneficent  spir- 
it has  spread  itself  through  all  the  different  relations 
and  modifications  of  life,  and  communicated  its  kindly 
influence  to  almost  every  public  and  private  concern 
of  mankind.     It  has  insensibly  worked  itself  into  the 
inmost  tnme  and  constitution  of  civil  states.     It  has 
given  a  tinge  to  the  complexion  of  their  governments, 
to  the  temper  and  administration  of  their  laws.    It  has 
restrained  the  spirit  of  the  prince  and  the  madness  of 
the  people.     It  has  softened  the  rigors  of  despotism 
and  tamed  the  insolence  of  conquest      It  has,  in  some 
degree,  taken  away  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  thrown 
even  over  the  horrors  of  war  a  veil  of  mercy.     It  has 
descended  into  fiunilies ;  has  diminished  the  pressure 
of  private  tyranny ;  improved  every  domestic  endear- 
ment ;  given  tenderness  to  the  parent,  humanity  to  the 
master,  respect  to  superiors,  to  inferiors  ease ;  so  that 
mankind  are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  view, 
under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific  tem- 
per of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reaped  from  it  more  sub- 
stantial worldly  benefits  than  from  any  other  institu- 
tion upon  earth.     As  one  proof  of  this  among  many 
others,  consider  only  the  shocking  carnage  made  in 
the  human  species  by  the  exposure  of  infants,  the  gla- 
diatorial shows,  which  sometimes  cost  Rome  twenty  or 
thirty  lives  in  a  month;  and  the  exceedingly  cruel 
usage  of  slaves  allowed  and  practised  by  the  ancient 
pagans.     These  were  not  the  aocidentid  and  tempo- 
rary excesses  of  a  sudden  fury,  but  were  legal,  and  es- 
tablished, and  constant  methods  of  murdering  and  tor- 
menting mankind.     Had  Christianity  done  nothing 
more  than  brought  into  disuse,  as  it  confessedly  has 
done,  the  two  former  of  these  inhuman  customs  entire- 
ly, and  the  latter  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  has  justly 
merited  the  title  of  the  benevolent  religion.     But  this 
is  far  from  being  all.     Throughout  the  more  enlight- 
ened parts  of  Christendom  there  prevails  a  gentleness 
of  manners  widely  different  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  that  liberality 
with  which  every  species  of  distress  is  relieved  is  a 
virtue  peculiar  to  the  Cliristian  name.     But  we  may 
ask  farther.  What  success  has  it  had  on  the  mind  of 
man  as  it  respects  his  eternal  welfare  ?     How  many 
thousands  have  felt  its  power,  rejoiced  in  its  benign  in- 
fluence, and  under  its  dictates  been  constrained  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God !    Bur- 
dened with  guilt,  incapable  of  finding  relief  from  hu- 
man resources,  the  mind  has  here  found  peace  unspeak- 
able in  beholding  that  sacrifice  which  alone  could  atone 
for  transgression.    Here  the  hard  and  impenitent  heart 
has  been  softened,  the  impetuous  passions  restrained, 
the  ferocious  temper  subdued,  powerful  prejudices  con- 
quered, ignorance  dispelled,  and  the  obstacles  to  real 
happiness  removed.    Here  the  Christian,  looking  round 
on  the  glories  and  blandisbments  of  tiiis  world,  has 
been  enabled,  with  a  noble  contempt,  to  despise  all. 
Here  death  itself,  the  king  of  terrors,  has  lost  all  his 
sting ;  and  the  soul,  with  a  holy  magnanimity,  has 
borne  up  in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour,  and  sweetly 
sung  itself  away  to  everlasting  bUss.     In  respect  to 
its  foture  spread,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  na- 
tions shall  feel  its  happy  effects.     The  prophecies  are 
pregnant  with  matter  as  to  this  belief.     It  seems  that 
not  only  a  nation  or  a  countr^"^,  but  the  whole  habit- 
able globe,  shall  become  the  kioigdom  of  our  Grod  and 
of  hU  Christ"  (Watson,  DicHonary,  s.  v.  Christianity). 
8.  The  CoUaiercU  evidence  treats  of  the  marvellous 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  its  actual  effects  upon 
mankind  and  upon  the  history  of  civilization,  as  proofs 
of  its  divine  origin.     * '  Of  its  early  triumphs,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  splendid  record ; 
and  in  process  of  time  it  made  a  wonderful  progress 
through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    In  the  third  cen- 


tniy  there  were  Christians  in  the  camp^  in  the  senate, 
and  in  the  palace ;  in  short,  everywhere,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, except  in  the  temples  and  the  theatres :  they 
filled  the  towns,  the  country,  and  the  islands.    Hen 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  even  those  of 
the  first  dignity,  embn^oed  the  Christian  fiuth,  inso- 
much that  the  pagans  complained  that  the  revenues 
of  their  temples  were  ruined.     They  were  in  such 
great  numbers  in  the  empire,  that,  as  Tertullian  ex- 
presses it,  if  they  had  retired  into  another  countn', 
they  would  have  left  the  Roman  territory  only  a 
frightful  solitude.     For  the  illustration  of  this  argu- 
ment, we  may  observe  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  introduced  everywhere  in  opposition  to  the  sword 
of  the  magtstrate,  the  craft  and  interest  of  the  priest?, 
the  pride  of  the  philoeophers,  the  passions  and  prej- 
udices of  the  people,  all  closely  combined  in  sup- 
port of  the  national  worship,  and  to  crush  the  Chris- 
tian fiuth,  which  aimed  at  Uie  subversion  of  heathen- 
ism and  idolatry.     Moreover,  this  religion  was  not 
propagated  in  the  dark  by  persons  who  tacitly  endeav- 
ored to  deceive  the  credulous,  nor  delivered  out  by  little 
and  little,  so  that  one  doctrine  might  prepare  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  another ;  but  it  was  fully  and  witlu 
out  disguise  laid  before  men  all  at  once,  that  they 
might  judge  of  the  whole  under  one  view.     Conse- 
quently mankind  were  not  deluded  into  the  belief  of 
it,  but  received  it  upon  [woper  examination  and  con- 
viction.    Besides,  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  and 
first  believed  by  multitudes  in  Judasa,  where  Jesus  ex- 
ercised his  ministry,  and  where  every  individual  had 
the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  things  that  were 
told  him  were  matters  of  fact ;  and  in  this  countr)', 
the  scene  of  the  principal  transactions  on  which  its 
credibility  depended,  the  history  of  Christ  could  never 
have  been  received  unless  it  had  been  true,  and  known 
to  all  as  truth.    Again :  the  doctrine  and  histoiy  of 
Jesus  were  preached  and  believed  in  the  most  noted 
countries  and  cities  of  the  world,  in  the  very  age  when 
he  is  said  to  have  lived.     On  the  fiftieth  day  after  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  three  thousand  persons  were  con- 
verted in  Jerusalem  by  a  single  sermon  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  this,  five  thousand  who 
believed  were  present  at  another  sermon  preached  also 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  il,  41;  iv,  4;  vi,  7;  viii,  1;  ix,  1, 
20).    About  eight  or  ten  years  after  our  Lonl's  death, 
the  disciples  were  become  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  ac^acent  countcy  that  they  were  objects  of 
jealousy  and  alarm  to  Herod  himself  (Acts  xii,  1).    In 
the  twenty-second  year  after  the  crucifixion,  the  disci- 
ples in  Judsa  are  said  to  have  been  many  myriads 
(Acts  xxi,  20).    The  age  in  which  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced and  received  was  famous  for  men  whose  fac- 
ulties were  improved  by  the  most  perfect  state  of  so- 
cial life,  but  who  were  good  judges  of  the  evidence  of' 
fered  in  support  of  the  fiusts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory ;  for  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  success  of 
the  Gospel  was  not  restricted  to  Judea,  but  it  was 
preached  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.     The  first  triumphs  of  Christianity  were  in 
the  heart  of  Greece  itself,  the  nursery  of  learning  and 
the  polite  arts,  for  churches  were  planted  at  a  very 
early  period  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Beroea,  Thessalonica, 
and  Philippi.     Even  Rome  herself,  the  seat  of  wealth 
and  empire,  was  not  able  to  resist  the  force  of  truth  at 
a  time  when  the  facts  related  were  recent,  and  when 
they  might,  if  they  had  been  false,  have  easily  been 
disproved.     From  Greece  and  Rome,  at  a  period  of 
cultivation  and  refinement,  of  general  peace  and  ex- 
tensive intercourse,  when  one  great  empire  united  dif- 
ferent nations  and  distant  people,  the  confutation  of 
these  fiscts  would  very  soon  have  passed  from  one 
country  to  another,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  per- 
sons who  endeavored  to  propagate  the  belief  of  them. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  reli^on  to  which 
such  numbers  were  proselyted  was  an  exclusive  one. 
It  denied,  without  reserve,  «Jie  truth  of  every  artide 
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of  heathen  inythology,  and  the  existenee  of  every  ob- 
ject of  their  worship.  It  accepted  no  compromise ;  it 
admitted  of  no  comprehension.  If  it  prcToiled  at  all, 
it  most  prevail  by  the  OTeitluow  of  every  statue,  al- 
tar, and  temple  in  the  worid.  It  pronounced  all  oth- 
er gods  to  be  false,  and  all  oth^  worship  vain.  These 
are  considerations  which  must  have  strengthened  the 
opposition  to  U,  augmented  the  hostility  which  it  must 
encounter,  and  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  gaining  pros- 
elytes ;  and  more  especially  when  we  recollect  that, 
among  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  earliest  age, 
a  number  c»f  persons  remarkable  for  their  station,  of- 
fice, geniua,  education,  and  ibrtone,  and  who  were  per- 
sonally interested  by  their  emoluments  and  honors  in 
eitlier  Judaism  or  heathenism,  appeared  among  tlie 
Christian  proselytes.  Its  evidences  approved  them- 
selves not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  to  men  of  the 
most  refined  sense  and  most  distinguished  abilities, 
and  it  dissolved  the  attachments  which  all  powerftil 
interest  and  authority  created  and  upheld"  (Watson, 

Prey's  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Ckrittiamiy  for  a 
long  time  held  the  first  place  as  a  text-book  on  evi- 
dences in  England.  Paley  even  goes  so  fiv  as  to  say 
we  can  conceive  of  no  way  in  which  a  revelation  could 
be  made  except  by  miracles.  '*  In  whatever  degree 
it  is  probable,  or  not  very  improbable,  that  a  revela- 
tion should  be  commpnicated  to  mankind  at  all,  in  the 
same  degree  it  is  probable,  or  not  very  improbable, 
that  miracles  should  be  wrought.  Therefore,  when 
Buracles  are  related  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  pro- 
molgation  of  a  revelation  manifestly  wanted,  and,  if 
true,  of  inestimable  value,  the  improbability  which 
arises  from  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  things  related 
IB  not  greater  than  the  original  Improbability  that  such 
a  revelation  should  be  imparted  by  Qod."  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts :  I.  The  direct  historical  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  and  wherein  it  is  difittnguished 
from  the  evidence  alleged  for  other  miracles;  II.  The 
auxiliary  evidences  of  Christiattity.  The  first  part  is 
then  divjkied  into  two  propositions ;  (I.)  *'  That  there  is 
satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  professing  to  be  orig- 
inal witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their 
lives  in  labors,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  un- 
dergone In  atteetation  of  the  accounts  which  they  de- 
livered, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in 
those  accounts ;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the 
same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  (II.)  "  That 
there  is  mtt  sstisfactory  evidence  that  persons  pretend- 
ing to  be  original  witnesses  of  any  other  similar  mira^ 
cles  have  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  attestation  of 
the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  accounts." 
The  argument  rests  on  tlie  credibility  of  testimony, 
and  aims  to  show  that  the  testimony  in  this  case  is  in- 
dabitable.  The  second  part  treats  briefly  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy,  fh>m  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  internal  evidences  allbrded  both  by  the  sacred 
writings,  and  by  the  doctrines  and  histories  which  they 
contain. 

Coleridge,  who  disparaged  the  comparative  value 
of  cvidenoe  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  dictated  to  a 
friend  the  following  scheme  oi  evidences :  "  I.  Mira- 
dea,  as  precluding  the  contrary  evidence  of  no  mira- 
cles. II.  The  material  of  Christianity,  ito  existence 
and  histoiy.  III.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
the  carrespondenoe  of  human  nature  to  these  doctrines, 
iliastrated,  1st,  historically,  as  the  actual  production 
of  the  new  world,  and  the  dependence  of  the  fate 
of  the  planet  upon  it ;  2d,  individually,  from  its  ap- 
peal for  its  truth  to  an  asserted  fiict,  which,  whether 
it  be  real  or  not,  every  man  possessing  reason  has  an 
eqnal  power  of  ascertaining  within  himself,  namely,  a 
win  which  has  more  or  less  lost  its  freedom,  though 
not  the  consciousness  that  it  ought  to  be  and  may  be- 
come free ;  the  conviction  that  this  cannot  be  achieved 
vitboat  the  operation  of  a  principle  connatural  with 


itself;  the  evident  rationality  of  an  entire  confidence 
in  that  principle,  being  the  condition  and  means  of  its 
operation ;  the  experience  in  his  own  nature  of  the 
troth  of  the  process  described  by  Scripture  as  far  as  he 
can  place  himself  within  the  process,  aided  by  the  confi- 
dent assurances  of  others  as  to  the  effects  experienced  by 
them,  and  which  he  is  striving  to  arrive  at.  All  these 
form  a  practical  Christian.  Add,  however,  a  gradual 
opening  out  of  the  intellect  to  more  and  more  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  strict  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  with  the  truths  evolved  by  the  mind  frrom 
infiexions  on  its  own  nature.  To  such  a  man  one  main 
test  of  the  objectivity,  the  entity,  the  objective  truth 
of  his  frith,  is  its  accompaniment  by  an  increase  of 
insight  into  the  morsl  beauty  and  necessity  of  the 
process  which  it  comprises,  and  the  dependence  of  that 
proof  on  the  causes  asserted.  Believe,  and,  if  thy  be^ 
lief  be  right,  that  insight  which  gradually  transmutes 
faith  into  knowledge  will  be  the  reward  of  that  belief. 
The  Christian,  to  whom,  after  a  long  profession  of 
Christianity,  the  mysteries  remain  as  much  mysteries 
as  before,  is  in  the  same  state  as  a  school-boy  with  re« 
gard  to  his  arithmetic,  to  whom,  theyocft  at  the  end 
of  the  examples  in  his  ciphering-book  is  the  whole 
ground  for  his  assuming  that  such  and  such  figures 
amount  to  so  and  so.  fid.  In  the  above  I  include  the 
increasing  discoveries  in  the  correspondence  of  the  his- 
tory, the  doctrines,  and  the  promises  of  Christianity 
with  the  past,  present,  and  probaUe  future  of  human 
nature ;  and  in  this  state  a  frir  comparison  of  the  re- 
ligion as  a  divine  philosophy  with  idl  other  religions 
which  have  pretended  to  revelations  and  all  other 
systems  of  philosophy,  both  with  regard  to  the  totality 
of  its  truth  and  its  identification  with  the  manifest 
march  of  affairs.  I  should  conclude  that,  if  we  sup- 
pose a  man  to  have  convinced  himself  that  not  only 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  may  be  conceived 
independently  of  history  or  time,  as  the  Trinity,  spir- 
itual influences,  etc.,  are  coincident  with  the  truths 
which  his  reason,  thus  strengthened,  has  evolved  from. 
its  own  M>urces,  but  that  the  historical  dogmas,  nsmely, 
of  the  inc44mation  of  the  creative  Logop,  and  his  becom- 
ing a  personal  agent,  are  themselves  founded  in  philo- 
sophical necessity,  then  it  seems  irrational  that  such  a 
man  should  reject  the  belief  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
a  religion  strictly  correspondent  therewith,  at  a  given 
time  recorded,  even  as  much  as  that  he  should  reject 
Cesar's  account  of  his  wars  in  Gaul  after  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  a  priori  of  their  possibility.  As  the  re- 
sult of  these  convictions,  he  will  not  scruple  to  receive 
the  particular  miracles  recorded,  inasmuch  as  It  would 
be  miraculous  that  an  incarnate  God  should  not  work 
what  must  to  mere  man  appear  as  miracles,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  strictly  acoordant  with  the  ends  and  benevolent 
nature  of  such  a  being  to  commence  the  elevation  of 
man  above  his  mere  senses  by  attracting  and  enforc- 
ing attention,  first,  through  an  appeal  to  those  senses. 
But  with  equal  reason  will  he  expect  that  no  other  or 
greater  force  should  be  laid  on  those  miracles  as  such ; 
that  they  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  good  in  them- 
selves, much  less  as  the  adequate  and  ultimate  proof  of 
that  religion ;  and,  likewise,  he  will  receive  additional 
satisfaction  should  he  find  these  miracles  so  wrought, 
and  on  such  occasions,  as  to  give  them  a  personal  value 
as  s3rrobols  of  important  truths  when  their  miraculons- 
ness  was  no  longer  needfrtl  or  efficacious"  (Coleridge, 
Warke,  N.  Y.,  v,  665). 

On  the  argument  of  Butler's  Analogy ^  see  the  article 
Butler  (vol.  i,  p.  987). 

11.  As  to  the  oomparaitwe  vabie  of  the  different  class- 
es of  the  Christian  evidences  there  has  been  much  dis- 
pute. Coleridge  admitted  the  value  of  the  testimony 
from  miracles  for  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  considered  that  argument  as  much  less 
valuable  now  than  the  internal  evidence.  *^It  was 
only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exercised  in  and 
through  the  senses  that  the  senses  were  miraculously 
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appealed  to.  J?eaiOfi  cmd  rdigiom  an  their  own  evi- 
dffnct.  The  natural  san  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol 
of  the  spiritual.  Ere  he  is  ftilly  risen,  and  while  his 
glories  are  still  under  veil,  he  calls  up  the  breeze  to 
chase  away  the  usurping  vapors  of  the  night  season, 
and  thus,  converts  the  air  itself  into  the  minister  of  its 
own  purification :  not  surely  a  proof  or  elucidation  of 
the  light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception. 
Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  coexist 
with  the  same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed 
and  the  examples  recorded  in  the  inspired  writings 
render  miracles  superfluous ;  and  if  we  neglect  to  ap- 
ply truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  under  pretext 
of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and  merit 
the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees 
on  a  like  occasion.  I  shall  merely  state  here  what 
my  belief  is  concerning  tlie  true  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. 1.  Its  consistency  with  right  reason  I  consider 
as  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  the  common  area 
within  which  it  stands.  2.  Tlie  miracles,  with  and 
through  which  the  religion  was  first  revealed  and  at- 
tested, I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  the 
portal  of  the  temple.  8.  The  sense,  the  inward  feel- 
ing in  the  soul  of  each  believer  of  its  exceeding  dtn- 
rcMenesSj  the  experience  that  he  heedt  something, 
joined  with  the  strong  foretokening  that  the  redemp- 
tion and  the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are 
ichcU  he  needs — ^this  I  hold  to  be  the  true  fowtdaUon 
of  tlie  spiritual  edifice.  With  the  strong  h  priori 
probability  that  flows  in  firom  1  and  3  on  the  corre- 
spondent historical  evidence  of  2,  no  roan  can  refuse 
or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt. 
But,  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical 
conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  the 
opening  eye,  the  dawning  light,  the  terrors  and  the 
promises  of  spiritual  growth,  the  blessedness  of  loving 
God  as  Grod,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  hated  as  sin,  and 
of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without  Christ; 
it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  finom  beneath,  and 
the  consolation  that  meets  it  firom  above ;  the  bosom 
treacheries  of  the  principal  in  the  warfare,  and  the 
exceeding  faithfulness  and  long-suffering  of  the  unin- 
terested ally ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual  trial  of  the 
faith  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and  results, 
that  must  form  the  arched  roof,  and  faith  itself  is  the 
completing  key-stonb.  In  order  to  an  efficient  be- 
lief in  Christianity  a  man  must  liave  been  a  Christian, 
and  this  is  the  seeming  ctrgtuneiUmn  in  circulo  incident 
to  all  spiritual  truths,  to  every  subject  not  presentable 
under  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  as  long  as  we  at- 
tempt to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  understand- 
ing what  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming. 
*  Do  the  will  of  my  father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether 
I  am  of  God.*  These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have 
been,  and  still  to  be,  for  the  world,  for  the  whole 
Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  necessary ;  but  that 
at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  Ixim  in 
Clu'istian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth 
evidence  to  be  the  most  operative ;  not  as  superseding, 
but  as  involving  a  glad,  undoubting  &ith  in  the  two 
former"  (Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria,  ch.  xxiv). 

Ullmann  (SinUsiness  of  JenUy  §  1)  remarks  **that 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  necessities  of  their 
contemporaries,  justified  the  apostles  in  proving  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ  by  tlie  argument  from  mira- 
cles and  prophecy.  But  the  necessity  of  the  times 
and  of  individuals  may  in  this  respect  vary ;  and  al- 
though the  Gospel  in  its  essence  remains  the  same,  and 
contains  eternal,  unchangeable  truth,  yet  in  a  differ- 
ent age  a  different  method  of  proof  may  lead  more  im- 
mediately to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth.  In 
our  own  time  it  seems  proper  to  fix  our  eyes  especially 
upon  the  spiritual  character  of  Jesus  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and 
instructions,  not  because  the  apostolical  mode  of  proof 
has  become  untenable,  but  because  the  other  mode 
has  a  more  vital  efficacy  on  account  of  the  style  of  ed> 


ueation  prevalent  at  the  present  day.  We  do  not  find 
ourselves  in  immediate,  conscious  connection  with  the 
spirit  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
Jews  were  in  the  time  of  the  aposties ;  we  live  among 
contemporaries  to  whom  miracles  are  more  a  ground 
of  doubt  than  of  fiiith  ;.we  should  not  forget  that  the 
proof  trom.  miracles  exerts  its  ftill  power,  properly 
speaking,  on  none  but  the  eye-witnesses  of  them,  and 
conducts  us  to  the  desired  conclusion  only  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vivid  apprehen- 
sion of  the  inward  character  of  Jesua  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  operative  centre  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  us  feel  the  influence  of  the  moral  power 
which  goes  forth  fit>m  that  centre.  Here  faith  in  Je- 
sus rests  immediately  on  himself;  it  is  free,  spiritual 
confidence  in  his  person.  As  with  his  contempora- 
ries ever3rthing  depended  on  the  yielding  confidence 
with  which  they  received  the  favors  which  he  brought 
them,  so  likewise  with  us  this  confidence  may  be  the 
element  of  a  full  belief  in  Christianity,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  a  condition  of  receiving  benefit  from  our  Re- 
deemer." 

The  tendency  of  German  theology  has  gone  against 
the  external  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  this  very 
tendency  opened  the  door  to  rationalism  and  infidelity, 
above  which  German  orthodoxy  has  only  recentiy  bis- 
gun  to  emerge.  On  this  p<dn^  see  the  New  York  J?e- 
pjeio,  ii,  141  sq.  See  also  bishop  Butier*s  admirable 
discussion  of  the  "particular"  evidence  for  Christian- 
ity in  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii.  See  also 
Mansell,  in  Aidi  to  Faiih,  Essay  i  (London,  1861,  8vo). 
The  tendency  of  the  best  modem  apologists  is  not  to 
thrust  the  argument  from  miracles  into  the  back- 
ground, but  to  vindicate  it  afresh.  So  Auberlen, 
Gdttkdke  Offenbamng  (1864);  Mozley,  On  Miradee; 
Fisher,  Essays  on  the  supemainral  Origin  qfChristian' 
ittfj  p.  12  sq.,  608  sq.  The  rejection  of  miracles  gen- 
erally leads  to  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  See,  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  article  Miracles.  The 
chief  task  of  the  apologist  for  Christiapiity  in  the  pres- 
ent age  (apart  from  the  metaphysical  conflict  with 
Pantheism  and  Positivism,  for  which  see  articles  under 
those  heads)  is  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  and  the 
early  date  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  against  the  as- 
saults not  merely  of  avowed  skeptics,  but  also  of  theo- 
logians within  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  those  of 
the  TObingen  school  (q.  v.).  This  task  resolves  it- 
self^ again,  into  that  of  vin^cating  the  historical  real- 
ity of  the  scriptural  miracles.  "  The  recent  criticism 
of  the  N.-T.  canon,  enbracing  the  attempt  to  impeach 
the  genuineness  of  various  books,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
^eat  discussion  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  N.  T. ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  attack  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
historians  without  first  disproving  their  genuineness*' 
(Fisher,  Essays,  p.  14).  In  the  noted  &sags  and  He- 
views  (Boston  ed.  1866, 12mo),  Prof.  Baden  Powell  has 
an  article  on  *'  The  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," in  which  he  undertakes  to  state  the  present 
condition  of  the  discussion,  and  to  indicate  the  true 
line  of  Christian  evidences.  He  disparages  the  "  pro- 
fessed advocates  of  an  external  revelation  and  histori- 
cal evidence"  by  innuendo  as  well  as  by  direct  attack, 
and  OMsumes  the  inconceivability  and  impossibility  of 
miracles.  See  Goodwin's  article  in  the  American  7*Ae- 
ological  ReoieWy  July,  1861,  which  closes  as  follows : 
"  It  is  one  tiling  to  urge  other  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity as  stronger  and  more  satis&ctory  than  that  fhnn 
miracles ;  it  is  another  thing  to  reject  all  miracles  as 
incredible  and  absurd.  He  who  takes  the  former 
course  may  show  an  eminently  Christian  spirit,  and 
for  ourselves  we  cordially  sympathize  with  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  he  who  takes  the  latter  course,  if  not  an  in- 
fidel himself,  is  certainly  playing  into  the  hands  of 
infidels  and  atheists." 

One  of  the  chief  forms  taken  by  recent  CHiristian 
apologetics  is  the  argument  drawn  fhim  the  actual 
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phenomena  of  ChriMianitj,  the  txMngfatU  which  no- 
body can  deny.  The  first  of  these  is  the  character  of 
Christy  which  has  been  so  described  by  rationalistic 
and  infidel  writers  (e.  g.  Strauss,  Renan,  Schenkel)  as 
to  bring  the  argument  down  almost,  if  not  quite,  to 
the  poUit  whether  Jesus  were  an  impostor  or  no.  The 
replies  to  these  attacks  within  the  last  twenty  years 
have  brought  with  greater  force  than  ever  the  eternal 
light  of  evidence  which  the  person  and  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer contain  in  iavor  of  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity. See  the  works  on  this  subject  of  Neander, 
Lange,  Schaff,  Pressens^  Ellicott,  Young,  Plumptre, 
and  others.  Dr.  Schaff  sums  up  the  result  of  a  study 
of  Christ  in  one  strong  passage :  '*  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  the  one  absolute  and  unaccountable  exception  to  the 
untversal  experience  of  mankind.  He  is  the  great 
central  miracle  of  the  whole  Gospel  history ;  and  all 
his  miracles  are  but  the  natural  and  necessary  mani- 
festations of  his  miraculous  person,  performed  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  we  perform  our  ordinary 
daily  works."  The  second  of  these  phenomena  is 
found  in  the  hooikB  of  the  New  Teetament  themselves,  as 
affording  abundant  internal  evidence  of  reality  and 
truthfulness.  The  third  is  the  specific  Christian  doc- 
trme,  which  can  be  traced  up  (through  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Gala- 
tians,  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  which  are  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  Tobingen  school)  to  within  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  (See  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  the  UnexhautUd  Reeoureea  ofChriUian  Eridence, 
by  Prof.  Lorimer,  in  B.  and  F,  Ev.  Review^  Jan.  1866, 
reprinted  in  The  Theohg.  Eclectic,  New  Haven,  ili,  80 
sq.)  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Meiningen,  taking  the  TU- 
bmgen  critics  at  their  word,  undertakes  to  find  in  the 
(bar  unquestioned  epistles  (Galatians,  1st  and  2d  Co- 
rinthians, and  Romans)  a  full  vindication  of  the  truth 
and  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  See  his  Der  PohU' 
wcke  Chrietus  (Weimar,  1867,  8vo). 

The  comparison  of  Chrietianity  with  heathen  rtUgwne 
is  opening  a  new  and  rich  mine  of  Christian  evidences. 
The  science  of  *^  Comparative  Religion,"  so  called,  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  but  all  contributions  to  it  only  tend 
to  bring  out  tho  argument  for  the  divine  origin  of 
Chrintiani^  into  clearer  relief.  See  Maurice,  Bdig- 
tons  of  Ike  World  (1846, 12mo) ;  Pressensd,  Reliffions  be- 
fore Chriat  (1866,  8vo) ;  Mtlller,  Chip$from  a  Grrman 
Wbrhthop  (1867,  2  vols.  12mo);  Hardwick,  Christ  and 
other  Masters  (Lond.  2d  ed.,  1863,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  and 
an  article  by  Caldwell,  Bapt.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1868. 

The  question  of  the  origin  and  dates  of  the  several 
gospels  is  treated  under  the  separate  articles  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  TQbingen  school,  and 
the  modem  critics  who  follow  them,  put  the  dates  for- 
ward into  the  second  century.  See  Tubingen  School. 
On  the  questions  involved,  see  Fisher,  Essays,  already 
rited ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambridge, 
1855);  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  EcangeHen 
verfattt  (Leipsig,  1865 ;  transl.  by  W.  L.  Gage,  under 
the  Utle  Onpta  ofthefowr  Gospels,  Lond.  1868;  Amer. 
Tract  Society,  1868). 

Uterature. — ^For  a  pretty  copious  account  of  tho  lit* 
eratnre  of  the  subject,  see  Apologetics  ;  Apology. 
We  add  here  the  following :  Translation  of  Luthardt's 
Apol.  Vortroffe  (noticed  in  vol.  i,  p.  305),  entitled  Apol' 
ogetie  Lectures  on  the  fundamental  Truths  ofChristianr 
ity  (1867,  crown  8vo) ;  and  Auberlen's  Ojjfenbarur^  (see 
oar  vol.  i,  p.  901),  entitled  The  Divine  Revelation  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1867);  Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
abridged  edit.  (Boston,  1867,  12mo) ;  Barnes,  Lectures 
en  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tery  (New  York,  1868, 12mo);  M'Cosh,  The  Supematr 
Ural  in  it*  Relations  to  the  Natural;  Westcott,  Introduc 
tiontothe  Study  of  the  Gospels  (Boston,  1867),  chap,  iii ; 
Schaff,  Person  of  Christ  (Am.  Tract  Society) ;  Plump- 
tre, Christ  and  Christendom  (Lond.  1867, 8vo) ;  Gratr>', 
Les  ScpUstes  et  la  Critique  (Paris,  1864,  8vo) ;  Pnnce- 
Ion  Review,  April,  1852,  art.  vi ;  Bartlett  on  ''  Christi- 


anity and  prominent  Forms  of  Assault,"  in  BibHotheea 
Sacra,  January,  18G8 ;  Brit,  and  Eor.  Ecung.  Review, 
July,  1868,  art.  vi.  See  Apoloobtics;  Apology; 
Inspiration;  Jcbus;  Miracles. 

Zhrll  is  discord  or  disturbance  in  the  order  of  the 
universe.  Leibnitz  divides  it  into  metaphysical  evil, 
i.  e.  imperfection ;  physical  evil,  i.  e.  suffering ;  moral 
evil,  L  e.  sin.  Origen  defined  evil  to  be  the  negation 
of  good ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  many 
Christian  thinkers.  The  distinction  into  natural  and 
moral  evil  is  the  only  one  now  generally  recognised. 
1.  ** Natural  evil  is  whatever  destroys  or  any  way  dis- 
turbs the  perfection  of  natural  beings,  such  as  blind- 
ness, diseases,  death,  etc.  But  as  aU  that  we  call  nat- 
ural evil  is  not  the  penalty  of  sin,  nor,  as  some  have 
supposed,  only  the  penalty  of  it,  such  disturbance  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  counter- 
poised, in  the  whole,  with  an  equal  if  rot  greater  good, 
as  in  the  afflictions  and  sufferings  of  good  men.  When 
such  disturbance  occurs  as  the  penalty  of  transgres- 
sion, it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  moral  evil." 
The  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  towards  the  doc- 
trine that  the  (apparent)  disturbances  of  the  physical 
world  are  likely  to  be  reconciled  with  universal  law 
as  science  advances.  2.  **  Moral  evil  is  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent  and  the 
rule  of  those  actions,  whatever  it  be.  Applied  to  choice, 
or  acting  contrary  to  the  revealed  law  of  God,  it  is 
termed  wickedness  or  sin.  Applied  to  an  act  contrary 
to  a  mere  rule  of  fitness,  it  is  called  a/at«/ir*'(Buck, 
s.  v.). 

On  the  origin  of  evil,  and  its  relations  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  see  Sin  ;  Theodicy. 

B'vil-mer'odach  (Heb.  EvU'  Merodah',  ^*^*K 
Tl'?*)'^  i  Sept.  E^caXfcapoi^ir,  OvXat/ia^a^ap),  son  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  (B.C.  561),  released  the 
captive  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiachin,  from  prison,  after 
87  yean  of  incarceration,  treated  him  with  kindness 
and  distinction,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  other  con- 
quered kings  who  were  detained  at  Babylon  (2  Kings 
XXV,  27 ;  Jer.  Iii,  81-84).  See  Chald^eaN.  A  Jew- 
ish tradition  (noticed  by  Jerome  on  Isa.  xiv,  29)  ascribes 
this  kindness  to  a  pereonal  friendship  which  £vil-mer- 
odach  had  contracted  with  the  Jewish  king  when  he 
was  himself  consigned  to  prison  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  on  recovering  from  his  seven  yean'  monomania, 
took  offence  at  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  son,  by 
whom  the  government  had  in  the  mean  time  been  ad- 
ministered. This  story  was  probably  invented  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact.  His  name  is  variously  written  by 
other  ancient  authon  (Ei>eiX/iapa^oi;roc  by  Berosas,  in 
Josephus,  Apion,  i,  20;  E^iX^oXoi'pov^^oc  by  Megas- 
tbenes  and  Abydenus,  in  "Exxweh.  Chron.  Amien,  p.  28; 
'ApiXfiapiitSaxoc  by  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  11,  2).  Hales 
identifies  him  with  the  king  of  Babylon  who  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  the  Hedes,  which  was 
broken  up,  and  the  king  slain  by  Cyrus,  then  acting 
for  hu  uncle  Cyaxares.  But  this  rests  on  the  author- 
ity of  Xenopbon's  Cyropesdia,  the  historical  value  of 
which  he  estimates  far  too  highly.  See  Cyrus.  He 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Ilvoradam  of  Ptolemy*s 
"Canou,"  who  reigned  but  a  short  time,  having 
ascended  the  throne  on  tho  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  B.C.  561,  and  being  himself  succeeded  by  Ncriglis- 
sar  in  B.C.  569.  See  Babylon.  He  thus  appears  to 
have  reigned  but  two  yeara,  which  is  the  time  assign- 
ed to  him  by  Abydenus  (/>.  9)  and  Berosus  (Fr,  14). 
At  the  end  of  this  brief  ppace  Evil-merodach  was 
murdered  by  Neriglissar  [see  Nbroal  -  suarezrr], 
a  Babylonian  noble  married  to  his  sister,  who  then 
seized  the  crown.  The  other  ancient  authorities  as- 
sign him  different  lengths  of  reign.  According  to 
Berosus,  Evil-merodach  provoked  his  fate  by  lawless 
government  and  intemperance.  Perhaps  the  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  the  substitution 
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ofmUd  for  severe  meaaures,  may  bare  been  viewed  in 
thia  light. 

The  latter  half  of  the  name  Evil-merodach  is  that 
of  a  Babylonian  god  Mbbodach  (q.  v.).  Two  modes 
of  explaining  the  former  part  of  it  have  been  attempt- 
ed. Since  ivii,  as  a  Hebrew  word,  means  "foolish," 
Simonis  proposes  to  consider  it  the  derivative  of  biK, 
In  the  Arabic  signification  of  to  be  first,"  aiFording 
the  sense  of  "  prince  of  Merodach."  This  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Babylonian  language  was  of  Syro- 
Arabian  origin.  Gesenius,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
does  not  admit  that  origin,  believes  that  some  Indo- 
Gerroanic  word,  of  similar  sound,  but  reputable  sense, 
is  concealed  under  evil,  and  that  the  Hebrews  made 
some  slight  perversion  in  its  form  to  produce  a  word 
of  contemptuous  signification  in  Hebrew,  just  as  is  as- 
sumed in  the  case  of  Beelzebul. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
s.  V. 

Evil-speaking,'* the  using  language  either  re- 
proachful or  untrue  respecting  others,  and  thereby  in- 
juring them.  It  is  an  express  command  of  Scripture 
*to  speak  evil  of  no  man'  (Titus  ill,  2 ;  James  iv,  11) ; 
by  which,  however,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
there  are  no  occasions  on  which  we  are  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  others  that  which  may  be  considered  as  evil. 
1.  Persons  in  the  administration  of  justice  may  speak 
words  which  in  private  intercourse  would  be  reproach- 
ful. 2.  Grod's  ministers  may  inveigh  against  vice  with 
sharpness  and  severity,  both  privately  and  publicly 
(Isa.  Iviii,  1 ;  Titus  i,  18).  8.  Private  persons  may  re- 
prove others  when  they  commit  sin  (Lev.  xlx,  17).  4. 
Some  vehemence  of  speech  may  be  used  in  defence  of 
truth  and  impugning  errors  of  bad  consequence  (Jude 
iii).  5.  It  may  be  necessary,  upon  some  important  oc- 
casions, with  some  heat  of  language,  to  express  disap- 
probation of  notorious  wickedness  (Acts  viii,  28).  Yet 
in  all  these  the  greatest  equity,  moderation,  and  can- 
dor should  be  used ;  and  we  should  take  care,  1.  Never 
to  speak  in  severe  terms  without  reasonable  warrant 
or  apparent  just  cause.  2.  Nor  beyond  measure.  8. 
Nor  out  of  bad  principles  or  wrong  ends ;  from  ill  will, 
contempt,  revenge,  envy,  to  compass  our  own  ends ; 
from  wantonness  or  negligence,  but  from  pure  charity 
for  the  good  of  those  to  whom  or  of  whom  we  speak. 
This  is  an  evil,  however,  which  greatly  abounds,  and 
which  is  not  sufilciently  watched  against ;  for  it  is  not 
when  we  openly  speak  evil  of  others  only  that  we  are 
guilty,  but  even  in  speaking  what  is  true  we  are  in 
danger  of  speaking  evil  of  others.  There  is  sometimes 
a  malignant  pleasure  manifested ;  a  studious  recollec- 
tion of  everything  that  can  be  brought  forward ;  a  de- 
light in  hearing  anything  spoken  against  others ;  a  se- 
cret rejoicing  in  knowing  that  another's  fall  will  be  an 
occasion  of  our  rise.  All  this  is  base  to  an  extreme. 
The  impropriety  and  sinfulness  of  evil-speaking  will 
appear  if  we  consider,  1.  That  it  is  entirely  opposite 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Christian  religion.  2.  Ex- 
pressly condemned  and  prohibited  as  evil  (Psa.  Ixiv, 
8;  James  iv,  11).  8.  No  practice  hath  more  severe 
punishments  denounced  against  it  (1  Cor.  v,  11 ;  vi, 
10).  4.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  weak  and  distempered 
mind.  5.  It  is  even  indicative  of  ill  breeding  and  bad 
manners.  6.  It  is  the  abhorrence  of  all  wise  and  good 
men  (Psa.  xv,  8).  7.  It  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  so- 
ciety, and  inconsistent  with  the  relation  we  bear  to 
each  other  as  Christians  (James  iii,  6).  8.  It  is  brand- 
ed with  the  epithet  of  folly  (Prov.  xviii,  6,  7).  9.  It  is 
perverting  the  design  of  speech.  10.  It  is  opposite  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  whom  we  profess  to  follow. 
See  Slander."  (Barrow,  Wbrki,  vol.  i,  serm.  xvi; 
Tillotson,  SermoMf  serm.  xlii ;  Jack,  Sermont  on  Evil 
Speaking;  Seed,  Sermons^  i,  889;  Campbell,  Disterict' 
iiont,  diss,  iii,  §  22.) — Budc,  Theol,  Dictionanfy  s.  v. 

BvoditiB,  a  Latin  theologian,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  at  Tagaste,  in  Africa. 
He  was  a  countryman  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  united 


with  him  in  an  intimate  and  lifelong  friendship.  Af- 
ter following  in  his  youth  a  secular  profession,  he  be- 
came, in  896  or  897,  bishop  of  Uzalis.  Augustine  as- 
serts tiiat  while  there  he  performed  several  miracles 
by  means  of  the  relics  of  St  Stephen,  which  Orosins, 
in  416,  had  brought  from  Palestine.  Evodius  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  against  the  Donatista 
and  Pelagians,  and  in  427  wrote  on  this  subject  a  let- 
ter to  the  monks  of  Admmetum.  He  died  about  480. 
We  have  frt>m  him  four  letters  to  St.  Augustine  (lOQ, 
161, 168,  and  177  in  the  edition  of  the  Benedictines); 
a  letter  addressed  by  him,  oonjoindy  with  four  other 
bishops,  to  biBliop  Innocent  I,  of  Rome  (published  in 
vol.  vi  of  the  Benedictine  edit,  of  the  woiks  ot  Angus- 
tine)  ;  fragments  of  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  Admme- 
tum (joined  to  the  letter  216  of  St.  Augustine).  Hia 
treatise  on  the  miracles  performed  by  the  relics  of  St. 
Stephen  is  lost ;  for  the  Libri  duo  de  MiracuLit  8.  SU- 
phani,  appended  to  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei  ^n 
vol.  vii  of  Us  works),  cannot  be  attributed  to  him.  A 
treatise  De  Fide,  or  De  Unitate  TrinUaiit  contra  Maud' 
€kao$,  is  by  some  likewise  ascribed  to  Evodius. — ^Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xvi,  842.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bwald,  JoHAira  LuDwia,  theologian,  waa  bom  at 
Dreieichenhain,  Hesse,  September  16, 1747.  He  stod- 
ied  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  After  serving  two 
yean  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  prince  of  Hesse- 
Philippsthal,  he  became  pastor  at  Offenbach,  1768.  He 
began  preaching  as  a  Rationalist,  but  in  a  few  years  he 
found  reason  alone  inadequate  for  his  personal  g^uid- 
ance  and  for  hb  public  teaching.  In  1778  he  an- 
nounced publicly  this  change  of  conviction.  In  1781 
he  became  general  superintendent  and  court  preacher 
at  Detmold ;  but  his  pungent  preaching  soon  got  him 
into  trouble.  He  founded  at  Detmold  a  seminary  for 
teachers.  In  1796  he  accepted  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Bremen ;  and  here,  also,  he  greatly  promoted  the 
schools,  visiting  the  establishments  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg,  in  Switzerland,  to  inform  himself  on  their 
systems.  In  1805  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  as 
professor  of  ethics,  and  in  1807  became  church  coun- 
cillor at  Carlsrahe,  where  he  died,  Mareh  19, 1822. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  Doerlng  gives  a  list  of 
eighty-nine  different  publications  of  his.  The  chief 
are,  Predigerbeechc^ftigung  (Lemgo,  1788-94, 9  parts) : — 
Chrigienikum  und  KotmopoHtismiu  (Lemgo,  1788-89,  2 
vols.  8vo): — Salomo;  Vermch  einer  ptgdiologitck-hio' 
grapkiechen  DartUlUmg  (Gera,  1800,  8vo)  i-^Die  GdU- 
UdUeeit  d,  C%rw«en^mf  (Brem.1800, 8vo):— firje/e  tifter 
die  aUe  MysUk  «.  d»  neuen  MgaHcitmut  (Leipsig,  1822, 
8vo) ;  besides  numerous  sermons  and  books  on  practi- 
cal religion  and  education.  —  Doering,  Die  deuiseken 
Kanzel-Iiedner,  i,  46. 

Ewe  stands  in  the  Auth.Yen.  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  following  Heb.  words :  in*i  (racheTj  fern.), 
a  *'etoe"  (Gen.  xxxi,  88;  xxzli,  14)  or  **a6eep"  gener- 
ally (Cant,  vi,  6;  Isa.  liii,  7);  H^  (seA,  masc.  Exod. 
xii,  5 ;  fem.  Jer.  1,  17 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  20),  a  sheep  or 
goat  from  a  flock  generally,  variously  rendered  ("  cat- 
tle," "sheep,"  "goat,"  "ewe");  htaS  (KftsnAO  or 
ilC^^  (kabtah',  fem.,  so  called  from  being  fit  for  ooi9>- 
ling\  a  "eto^-lamb/'  i.  e.  from  one  to  three  yeara  old 
(Gen.  xxi,  28,  29,  30;  Lev.  xiv,  10;  Num.  vi,  14;  2 
Sam.  xii,  8, 4, 6) ;  Hi^?  (aloth\  mUkgiomg,  fem.  plnr.), 

mikk  ("  [ewes]  with  young,"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  71 ;  Isa.  zl, 
11).     See  Sheep,  etc. 

Ewer,  or  pitcher  (q.  v.)  accompanying  a  wash-hand 
basin  (q.  v.).  It  is  stated  as  a  description  of  Eltsha  <2 
Kings  iii,  11)  that  he  ^^ poured  water  on  the  hande  qf 
EHjah,"  This  was  the  act  of  an  attendant  or  disci- 
ple ;  and  it  was  so  much  his  established  duty,  that  tb« 
mere  mention  of  it  sufficed  to  indicate  the  relation  In 
which  Elisha  had  stood  to  Elijah.  It  is  also  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
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hands  in  the  manner  which  is  now  nnirenal  in  the 
East,  and  wliich,  wliateyer  ma7  be  thought  of  its  con- 
yenience,  is  unqaestionably  more  refreshing  and  clean- 
ly than  washing  in  the  water  as  it  stands  in  a  basin, 
wliich  is  a  process  regarded  by  the  Orientals  with  great 
dislike.  The  hands  are  therefore  hold  over  a  basin, 
the  nse  of  which  is  only  to  receive  the  water  which 
has  been  poured  upon  the  hands,  sometimes  of  several 
persons  successively,  from  the  jug  or  ewer  held  above 
them  (Lane,  Modem  EgffpHam.  1,  S12).  A  servant  or 
some  other  person  approaches  with  the  ewer  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  basin  in  his  left ;  and  when  the 
hands  have  been  placed  in  proper  position  over  the  ba- 
sin, which  he  continues  to  hold,  lets  fall  a  stream  of 
water  upon  them  from  the  ewer,  suspending  it  occa- 
sBonally  to  allow  the  hands  to  be  soaped  or  rubbed  to- 
gether. No  towel  is  offered,  as  evety  one  dries  his 
hands  in  his  handkerchief,  or  however  else  he  pleases. 
The  water  is  usually  tepid,  and  always  eo  after  a  meal, 
in  order  to  clear  the  grease  contracted  by  eating  with 
the  hands.  In  the  East,  the  basin,  which,  as  well  as 
the  ewer,  is  usually  of  tinned  copper,  has  commonly  a 

sort  of  cover,  rising  in 
the  middle  and  sunk  into 
the  basin  at  the  mar- 
gin, which,  being  pierced 
with  holes,  allows  the 
water  to  pass  through, 
thus  concealing  it  after 
it  has  been  defiled  by 
nse.  The  ewer  has  a 
long  spout,  and  a  long, 
narrow  neck,  with  a  cov- 
er, and  is  altogether  not 
unlike  our  coffee-pots  in  general  appearance :  it  is  the 
vune  which  the  Orientab  use  in  all  their  ablutions. 
It  is  evident  that  a  person  cannot  conveniently  thus 
wash  his  own  hands  without  assistance.  If  he  does, 
he  is  obliged  to  fix  the  basin,  and  to  take  up  and  lay 
down  the  ewer  several  times,  changing  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other.  Therefore  a  person  never  does  so 
except  when  alone.  If  he  has  no  servant,  he  asks 
wme  by-«tander  to  pour  the  water  upon  his  hands,  and 
ofiers  a  return  of  the  obligation,  if  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired (Kitto,  Piet,  Bible,  note  ad  loc.).  See  Wash- 
iKO  OP  Hiun>8. 

B^iriDg,  Finis,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  July  10, 1778, 
in  Bedford  County,  Ya.  His  &ther  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and  both  his  parents  were  eminent  for 
their  piety,  the  iather  for  many  years  being  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Ewing  had  but  lit- 
tle eariy  education.  He  spent  some  time  in  college, 
but  where  is  not  known.  His  biographer  says,  *'  Like 
Franklin,  he  seems  very  early  to  have  acquired  a  fond- 
ness for  books.  His  varied  and  extensive  reading 
made  him  emphatically  a  learned  roan,  though  not 
svstematically  educated,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  evinced  intellectual 
endowments  of  a  high  order."  His  parents  having 
died  in  Virginia,  the  surviving  fiimily  moved  to  what 
was  called  the  '* Cumberland  Country,"  and  settled  in 
Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  near  Nashville.  On 
Jan.  15, 1793,  he  married  the  daughter  of  general  Wil- 
liam Davidson,  of  North  Carolina.  The  county  was 
named  from  him  (Davidson),  in  honor  of  his  many  val- 
uable services  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Here 
Mr.  Ewing  and  his  wife  united  with  Rev.  Dr.  Craig- 
head's church,  and  lived  in  its  communion  some  years 
before  either  of  them  knew  anything  about  experi- 
mental religion.  After  the  birth  of  their  first  child 
(but  at  what  time  is  not  known)  Mr.  Ewing  removed 
to  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  what  was  afterwards  Lo- 
fpm  County,  near  Red  River  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
James  M*Gready  was  pastor.  In  the  great  revival 
of  1800,  which  swept  over  all  the  Western  States,  and 
oat  of  which  originated  the  Cumberland  Presbyt3- 


rian  Church,  Mr.  Ewing  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  doctrines  of  regeneration  Andpenomal  holi- 
ness insisted  upon  ftrom  the  pulpit.  He  became  sat- 
isfied that  he  had  not  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  communicated  his  feelings  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
found  in  a  similar  state  of  mind.  After  many  pray- 
en  and  tean,  while  engaged  in  family  worship,  he 
**  became  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing." 
Some  time  after  this  (the  precise  period  is  not  known) 
he  told  his  impressions  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery,  which  body,  at  the  advice  of 
Rev.  David  Rice,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  ministera 
hi  the  presbytery,  licensed  Mr.  Ewing  and  three  oth- 
en  to  exhort.  His  success  was  wonderAil;  scores 
of  sinners  were  converted  wherever  he  went.  His 
talents,  piety,  commanding  language,  and  seal  carried 
everything  before  them.  He  was  soon  licensed  to 
preach  as  a  probationer,  but  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  presbytery  opposed  his  licensure.  He  went  on 
preaching  very  successfiilly,  however,  revival  attend- 
ing his  labon  wherever  he  traveUed.  His  labor  was 
so  much  called  for,  and  so  marked  with  success,  that 
at  the  urgent  call  of  several  congregations  he  was  or- 
dained, in  November,  1808,  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  revival  went  on  with  unabated  power  for 
several  yean ;  in  the  mean  time  Kentucky  Synod  had 
pretended  to  dissolve  Cumberland  Presb}'tery,  which 
had  ordained  him,  because  of  alleged  irregularities. 
The  presb3rtery  remained  for  four  yean  not  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  its  ftinctions  as  a  presbytery;  after 
which,  failing  to  secure  a  redress  of  their  grievances 
fh>m  the  General  Assembly,  they  determhaed  to  or- 
ganize again,  even  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  major- 
ity of  Kentucky  Synod.  On  February  4, 1810,  Mr. 
Ewing  and  two  other  ordained  ininiatore  united  and 
formed  the  first  presbytery  of  the  new  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  pres- 
bytery Kentucky  Synod  had  dissolved,  viz.  Cumber- 
land PreAiftery;  hence  the  name  *^  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians.'* Mr.  Ewing  removed  after  some  yean  to 
Todd  County,  Ky.,  and  became  pastor  of  Lebanon 
congregation,  near  Ewingsville.  Here  under  his  e3re 
was  sustained  for  many  yean  a  flourishing  classical 
seminary  of  learning.  In  1820,  at  the  urgent  call  of 
many  friends  and  brethren,  he  removed  to  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Cooper  Coun- 
ty. It  was  not  long  until  he  built  up  a  large  con- 
gregation at  New  Lebanon,  which  still  flourishes. 
Here  he  prepared  and  published  his  Lectures  on  Divine 
ify,  which  have  been  extensively  circulated  and  read, 
and  which  contain  the  germ  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Cumberland  Presbyterians.  He  labored  here  with 
greet  acceptance  and  success  until  1886,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Lexington,  Lafayette  Count}', 
Mo.  Here  he  soon  gathered  a  congregation,  built  a 
chareh,  and,  with  others,  was  the  means  of  extending 
the  work  of  grace  all  over  the  vast  incoming  territo« 
ries  of  the  West.  Mr.  Ewing  died  here  July  4, 1841, 
in  his  68th  year.  He  was  tall,  portly  in  appearance, 
had  a  keen,  penetrating  eye,  always  bore  a  dignified 
look,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  pulpit  talents,  snd 
of  great  success  among  all  classes  in  winning  souls  to 
the  Redeemer.  In  our  troubles  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  all  the  weight  of  his 
great  influence  in  &vor  of  his  country.  He  was  no 
politician,  yet  at  one  time,  being  an  intimate  friend 
and  acquaintance  of  general  Jackson,  he  was  by  him 
appointed  register  of  the  land  office  at  Lexington,  Mo. 
He  died  lamented  by  a  large  and  growing  denomina- 
tion, and  by  many  othen,  as  a  great  and  good  man. 
His  remains  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Lexington,  Mo. 
(J.  B.  L.) 

Bwiiig,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
provost  of  the  Univenity  of  Pennsylvsnia,  was  bom 
in  Nottingham,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  June  22, 1782,  snd 
graduated  in  1754  in  New  Jersey  College,  of  which  he 
remained  tutor  for  two  yean.     Having  completed  his 
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theological  course,  he  was  ordained,  became  inatroctor 
in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia,  in 
1759.  He  visited  England  and  Scotland  in  1773  in 
behalf  of  the  academy  in  Newark,  Del.,  and  returned 
in  1775  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  In  1779  he  was 
appointed  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  in  which  science 
he  delivered  annually  a  course  of  learned  lectures.  In 
this  station,  united  with  that  of  pastor,  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  life.  He  was  also  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  died 
Sept  8, 1802.  He  published  Lectures  on  NaUiral  Phi- 
Umphy  (2  vols.  8vo),  and  Sermons  (8vo)i  —  Sprague, 
Annals,  iii,  216. 

Bxaotions  (Lat.  exactioneSf  tcdia),  the  name  given 
in  ecclesiastical  law  to  taxes  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
which  either  were  not  in  use  before,  or  the  rate  of 
which  has  been  increased.  As  a  general  rule,  taxes 
of  this  kind  are  forbidden.  Thus  the  third  Council  of 
Toledo  prohibited  the  bishops  from  **  imposing  exac- 
tions upon  the  diocese,"  and  Leo  IV  designates  as  un- 
lawful exactions  any  "  gifts  beyond  the  statutes  of  the 
fathers"  tliat  bishops  may  impose  upon  clergymen  or 
laymen.  The  prohibition  was  renewed  at  the  Council 
of  Lateran  in  1179  by  Alexander  III,  who  ^'prohibited 
bishops  or  abbots,  or  any  other  prelates,  from  impos- 
ing new  taxes  npon  the  churches,  or  from  increasing 
the  old  ones,  or  f)rom  appropriating  for  their  private 
urns  any  portion  of  the  revenue."  The  imposition  of 
exactions  requires  a  reasonable  cause,  and  limitation 
to  what  is  necessary.  State  churches  cannot  impose 
an  exaction  without  previously  obtaining  the  permis- 
sion of  the  state  government. — Herzog,  RecU-EneyUop. 
iv,  280.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bzaotor,  the  rendering  (Isa.  Ix,  17)  of  t3^b,  noges^, 
A  driver  (task-master,  Exod.  iii,  7 ;  Job  iii,  18 ;  Isa.  ix, 
3;  or  simply  driver  of  animals,  Job  xxxix,  7) ;  hence 
exactor  of  a  debt  (or  tribute,  Dan.  xi,  20 ;  Zech.  ix,  8) ; 
hence  (in  accordance  with  Oriental  ideas  and  customs) 
a  ruler,  king,  tyrant  (Isa.  iii,  12 ;  xiv,  2 ;  Zoch.  x,  4), 
as  the  parallel  term  "  prince"  in  the  above  passage  of 
Isaiah  shows  to  be  there  the  meaning. 

Exaltation  of  Chriat  (^Oatus  exakatioms),  a  the- 
ological phrase,  including  in  its  scope^  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  bis  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  his  coming  to  Judge 
the  world  at  the  last  day.  See  articles  on  these  heads ; 
also  Christolooy  (vol.  ii,  p.  281) ;  and  Hagenbach, 
nist^  of  Doctrines,  Smith's  ed.,  ii,  852. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  See  Caoas,  Exal- 
tation OF  THE,  vol.  ii,  p.  581. 

Example  (jStiyfia,  Jude  7),  especially  Chri8T*s 
(Jjiroypanfia,  1  Pet.  ii,  21)  for  the  imitation  of  his  fol- 
lowers {virddeiyiAa,  John  xiii,  15 ;  elsewhere  in  other 
rektions,  H^b.  iv,  11;  viii,  5;  ix,  23;  Jas.  v,  10;  2 
Pet.  ii,  6),  and  subordinately  pastors  for  their  flock 
(rvwog,  PhU.  iii,  17;  2  Thess.  iii,  9;  1  Tim.  iv,  12;  1 
Pet.  V,  3,  etc.).  See  Flatt,  Das  BeispUl  Jesu  (in  the 
Maffaz.fur  chr.  Dogtnat.  i,  179  sq.);  Keil,  De  £xem- 
plo  Christi  (Lips.  1792 ;  Opusc.  i,  100-136) ;  Oeder,  De 
CkrisH  imitaiione  (in  his  Obss,  sacr,  i,  33-66);  Schmid, 
Deperverso  CkrisH  imitatione  (Lips.  1710) ;  Stober,  De 
exemplorum  imitatione  (Argent.  1771-6) ;  Wolf,  De  ex- 
emplis  caute  adhibendis  (Lips.  1785-6) ;  Kempis,  Imita- 
Uon  of  Christ  (often  published). 

Example, "  a  copy  or  pattern,  in  a  moral  sense, 
is  either  taken  for  a  type,  instance,  or  precedent  for 
our  admonition,  that  we  may  be  cautioned  against  the 
faults  or  crimes  which  others  have  committed,  by  the 
bad  consequences  which  have  ensued  from  them;  or 
example  is  taken  for  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  or  a 
model  for  us  to  copy  after.  That  good  examples  have 
a  peculiar  power  above  naked  precepts  to  dispose  us  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness  may  appear  by  con- 


sidering, '1.  That  they  most  clearly  express  to  ns  thtp 
nature  of  our  duties  in  their  subjects  and  sensible  ef- 
fects. General  precepta  form  abstract  ideas  of  virtue, 
but  in  examples,  virtues  are  most  visible  in  all  their 
circumstances.  2.  Precepts  instruct  us  in  what  things 
are  our  duty,  but  examples  assure  us  that  they  ar« 
possible.  3.  Examples,  by  secret  and  lively  incentive, 
urge  us  to  imitation.  We  are  touched  in  another  man- 
ner by  the  visible  practice  of  good  men,  which  re- 
proaches our  defects,  and  obliges  us  to  the  same  seal, 
which  laws,  though  wise  and  good,  will  not  effect.* 
The  life  of  Jesos  Christ  forms  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
ample the  Christian  can  imitate.  Unlike  all  others,  it 
was  absolutely  perfxt  and  uniform,  and  every  way  ac- 
commodated to  our  present  state.  In  him  we  behold 
all  light  without  a  shade,  all  beauty  without  a  spot,  all 
the  parity  of  the  law  and  the  excellency  of  the  Goe- 
peL  Here  we  see  piety  without  superstition,  and  mo- 
rality without  ostentation;  humility  without  mean- 
ness, and  fortitude  without  temerity;  patience  with- 
out apathy,  and  compassion  without  weakness;  zeal 
without  rashness,  and  beneficence  without  prodigality. 
The  obligation  we  are  under  to  imitate  tlUs  example 
arises  from  duty,  relationship,  engagement,  interest, 
and  gratitude.  See  art  Jbsds  Chbibt.  Those  who 
set  bad  examples  should  consider,  1.  That  they  are  the 
ministers  of  the  devil's  designs  to  destroy  souls.  2. 
That  they  are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Christ, 
who  came  to  save  and  not  to  destroy.  8.  That  they 
are  adding  to  the  misery  and  calamities  which  are  al- 
ready in  the  world.  4.  That  the  effects  of  their  ex- 
ample may  be  incalculable  on  society  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  perhaps  in  eternity ;  for  who  can  tell  what 
may  be  the  consequence  of  one  sin  on  a  family,  a  na- 
tion, or  posterity  ?  5.  They  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  and  thus  exposing  themselves  to  final 
ruin"  (Tillotson,  Sermons,  ser.  clxxxix,  cxc ;  Bazrow, 
Works,  vol.  iii,  ser.  ii  and  iii ;  Flavel,  Works,  i,  29,  80 ; 
Pwight,  Theology,  ser.  liv ;  Christ  our  Example,  by  Car- 
oline Fry). — Buck,  Theological  Dictionary,  e.  v.^ 

Exaroh  (t{apx<>c)i  (!•)  the  tide  given,  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  to  their  viceroys  in  Italy  and 
Africa,  after  Justinian's  reconqnest  of  those  provinces. 

(2.)  The  titie  was  adopted  in  the  eariy  Church  for  the 
highest  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  Primates  or  metro- 
politans were  styled  t^apx^*'  ^^  ^^txpx^^Ci  and  the  pa- 
triarchs were  called  c^op^oc  rrjc  BtounfOitaC'  In  the 
6th  canon  of  Sardica  (A.D.  844)  the  former  title  (ex- 
arch of  the  eparchy)  is  given  to  primates ;  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  897,  forbade  its  use  (Riddle, 
Antiquities,  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii).  The  exarch,  as  primate, 
was  "inferior  to  the  patriarch,  and  superior  to  the 
metropolitan.  In  the  third  century  there  were  three 
exarchs,  viz.  Ephesns,  with  the  diocese  of  Asia,  12 
provinces  and  300  sees ;  Heraclea,  with  the  diocese  of 
Thrace,  and  6  provinces ;  Cnsarea,  18  provinces  and 
104  sees.  The  privileges  of  these  exarchates  were 
transferred  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople"  (Walcot,  Sacred  Ar^ 
choBology,  p.  268). 

(3.)  The  exarch  in  the  Greek  Church  at  the  present 
day  is  the  patriarch's  deputy,  wlioee  duty  it  is  to  visit 
the  provinces  under  his  inspection,  to  inform  himself  as 
to  the  1  i  ves  and  morals  of  the  derg}' ;  to  take  cognizance 
of  ecclesiastical  causes — the  manner  of  celebrating  di- 
vine ordinances,  the  sacraments,  particularly  confes- 
sion, the  observance  of  the  canons,  monastic  discipline, 
affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  etc. ;  but,  above  all,  to 
take  account  of  the  rpven nes  which  the  patriarch  re- 
ceives firom  the  several  churches. — ^Bingham,  Orig.  Eo" 
des,  Bohn's  ed.  i,  61,  67. 

Exchanger  (rpaxf^iVi^c*  to  called  from  the  table 
used  for  holding  the  coin  [see  Changer  of  Moitvt]), 
a  broker  or  banker  (i.  e.  iencA-man)  [see  Baxk],  one 
who  exchanged  money,  and  also  received  money  oa 
deposit  at  interest,  in  order  to  loan  it  out  to  others  at  a 
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UglMT  nte  (Mitt  zxv,  27).    (See  Smith**  Diet,  of 
Ciam.  Aid.  s.  t.  MensariL)    See  Monxt-chahobb  ; 

IiOAIf. 

BxcoTnmnnlcation,  the  jndicUl  exclusion  of  of- 
fcnders  from  the  rellgioQB  lites  and  priyileges  of  the 
psjticalar  commnnity  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  a 
power  ibonded  npon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religions 
societies,  and  is  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exdasion  from  member- 
ship which  are  exercised  by  political  and  municipal 
bodies.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  pliUoeophical  idea 
thrown  into  the  world  to  do  liattle  with  other  theories, 
and  to  be  yalned  according  as  it  maintains  its  ground 
or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opinions,  excommunication, 
and  ecclesiast.iciil  punishments  and  discipline  are  un- 
reasonable. If  a  society  has  been  instiiuted  for  main- 
taining any  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  morals, 
tliey  an  necessary  to  the  existence  of  tluit  society. 
That  the  Christian  Church  is  an  organized  polity,  a 
spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God"  on  earth,  is  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  and  tliat  the  Jewish  Church  was  at 
once  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  organization  is  clear. 
Among  the  Jews,  however,  excommunication  was  not 
only  an  ecclesiastical,  but  also  a  civil  punishment,  be- 
cause in  their  theocrscy  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  statutory  right  (Exod.  xxxi, 
14 ;  Ezra  x,  3, 11 ;  Keh.  xiii,  28).  But  among  Chris- 
tians excommunication  was  strictiy  confined  to  eccle- 
siastical relations,  as  the  situation  and  constitution  of 
tiie  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries  admitted  of 
no  intermingling  or  confounding  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges  or  penalties.  Excommunication,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  consisted  at  first  simply  in  exclu- 
sion finm  the  communion  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  and  the 
love-feasts :  "  with  such  a  one,  no,  not  to  eat"  (1  Cor. 
▼,  11).  It  might  also  include  a  total  separation  from 
the  body  of  the  faithfhl ;  and  such  a  person  was,  with 
regard  to  the  Church,  **  ss  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican.*' But  this  excision  did  not  exempt  him  from 
any  duties  to  which  he  was  liable  in  civil  life,  neither 
did  it  withhold  from  him  any  natuml  obligations,  such 
as  are  founded  on  nature,  humanity,  and  the  law  of 
nations  (Matt,  xviii,  17;  1  Cor.  v,  5,11;  x,  16-18;  2 
Thess.  iii,  6;  14 ;  2  John  10, 11).     See  Church. 

1.  Jewtah, — ^Tlie  Jewish  system  of  excommunication 
was  threefold.     For  a  first  offence  a  delinquent  was 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  *^!|^9  (mddvS).     Bambam 
(quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Ilcrte  /feAmica,  on  1  Cor.  ▼,  6), 
if  orinns  (De  Pamteniia,  iv,  27),  and  Buxtorf  (^Lexicon 
Talm,  col.  1303  sq.)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  offences 
for  which  it  was  inflicted.    Tboy  are  various,  and 
range  in  heinoosness  from  the  offence  of  keeping  a 
fierce  dog  to  that  of  taking  God^s  name  in  vain.    Else- 
wliere  (Talm.  Bab.  ifoed  Kaion,  fol.  16, 1)  the  causes 
of  its  infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
epicurism,  by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  inso- 
lence.    The  offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court, 
snd  if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his 
sentence  was  pronounced — **  Let  M.  or  N.  be  under 
ezcommnnication."    The  excommunicated  person  was 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of  the  razor,  or  of 
the  convivial  table ;  and  all  who  had  to  do  with  him 
were  commanded  to  keep  him  at  four  cubits*  distance. 
He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Temple,  but  not  to  make 
the  circuit  in  the  ordinary  manner.     The  term  of  this 
punishment  was  thirty  days,  and  it  was  extended  to  a 
second  and  to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.    If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  offender  was  still  contuma- 
dotts,  he  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommunication 
tenned  Q^n  (cAenem),  a  word  meaning  something  de- 
voted to  God  (Lev.  xxvil,  21,  28 ;  Exod.  xxii,  20  [19] ; 
Kum.  xviii,  14).    Severer  penalties  were  now  attached. 
The  offender  was  n<yt  allowed  to  teach  or  to  be  taught 
in  company  with  others,  to  liire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to 
per&rm  any  commercial  transactions  beyond  purehas- 
ing  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  sentence  was  deliver- 
Ill.— B  B 


ed  by  a  court  of  ten,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn 
malediction,  for  which  authority  was  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  *^  Curse  ye  Meroz"  of  Judg.  v,  28.  Last- 
ly followed  Kt^SD  (ihammdthd\  which  was  an  entire 
cutting  off  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excom- 
munication were  undiitinguishable  from  each  other. 
See  Ban. 

The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  appoint- 
ed by  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on  the  natural 
right  of  self-protection  which  all  societies  enjoy.  The 
case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Num.  xvi),  the 
curse  denounced  on  Meroz  (Judg.  v,  28),  the  commis- 
sion and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vli,  26 ;  x,  8),  and  the 
reformation  of  Nehemiah  (xiii,  25),  are  appealed  to  by 
the  Talmudlsts  as  precedents  by  wliich  their  proceed- 
ings are  regulated.  In  respect  to  the  principle  in- 
volved, the  **  cutting  off  from  the  people*'  commanded 
for  certam  sins  (Exod.  xxz,  88, 88 ;  xxxi,  14 ;  Lev.  xvil, 
4),  and  the  exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Lev.  xiii,  46 ;  Num.  xii,  14),  are  more  apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunication 
is  brought  prominentiy  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  bom  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix).  '*  The  Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any  man 
did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  parents,  He  is 
of  age,  ask  him"  (ver.  22, 28).  "And  they  cast  him 
out.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out"  (ver.  84, 
85).  The  expressions  here  used,  dnoirvvdyittyoi  ycvi?- 
rai — ilipaXov  avrhv  tlw,  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  first 
form  of  excommunication,  or  mddvi.  Our  Lord  warns 
his  disciples  that  they  will  have  to  suffer  excommuni- 
cation at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  (John  xvi,  2), 
and  the  fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent 
persons  in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (John  xU,  42).  In  Luke  vi,  22, 
it  has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  specifically 
to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication,  '*  Bless- 
ed are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company  [a^ophuxriv], 
and  shall  reproach  you  [<?  vci^iVa»<riv],  and  east  out  your 
name  as  evil  [ir/3((Xai(nv],  for  the  Sion  of  man*s  sake." 
The  three  words  very  accurately  express  the  simple 
separation,  the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final 
exclusion  of  niddui,  cheretnf  and  skammdthd.  This 
verse  makes  it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  al- 
ready formally  distinguished  from  each  other,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  words  appropriate  to  each  are  occasion- 
ally used  Inaccurately.  See  the  monographs  in  Latin 
on  Jewish  excommunication  by  Mnsculus  (laps.  1708), 
OpiU  (Kilon.  1680). 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, — Excommunication  in  the 
New  Testament  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  natural 
right  possessed  by  all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii,  15, 18),  and  it  was  prac- 
tised by  and  commanded  by  Paul  (1  Tim.  1, 20 ;  1  Cor. 
V,  11 ;  Tit.  iii,  10). 

1.  Its  Imtituiion. — The  passage  in  Matthew  has  led 
to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not  enter.  It 
runs  as  follows :  *'  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with 
thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And 
if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Cburch ; 
but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  here  rec- 
ognises and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member  of  his 
Church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican,  i.  e.  be  reduced  to  a  state  analogous  to 
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that  of  the  Jew  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  third  form 
of  excommunication.  It  is  to  folloir  on  his  contempt 
of  the  censure  of  the  Church  passed  on  him  for  a  tres- 
pass which  he  has  committed.  The  fln&l  excision  is 
to  be  preceded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  bj  two  warn- 
ings. 

2.  Apostolic  Example. — In  the  Epistles  we  find  Paul 
frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  discipline 
over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.  i,  23 ;  xiii,  10).  In  two 
cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent of  cutting  off  offenders  finom  the  Church.  One 
of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian :  "  Ye 
are  puffed  up,  and  liave  not  rather  mourned,  that  he 
that  hath  done  tliis  deed  might  be  taken  away  from 
among  you.  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  pres- 
ent in  spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were 
present,  concerning  him  tliat  hath  so  done  this  deed,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus'*  (1  Cor.  v,  2-5). 
The  other  case  is  tliat  of  Hymensus  and  Alexander : 
"Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some, 
having  put  away  concerning  faith,  have  made  ship- 
wreck ;  of  whom  is  Hymenasus  and  Alexander,  whom 
I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not 
to  blaspheme"  (1  Tim.  i,  19, 20).  It  seems  certain  that 
these  persons  were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  im- 
morality, the  others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expression  **  deliver  unto  Sataii"  is 
doubtful.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is  contain- 
ed in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  further  punishment, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers  committed  spe- 
cially to  the  aposdes,  has  been  questioned.  The  stron- 
gest argument  for  the  phrase  meaning  no  more  than 
excommunication  may  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
Col.  i,  13.  Addressing  himself  to  the  "  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  in  Christ  which  are  atColosse,"  Paul 
exhorts  them  to  "  give  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which 
hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light :  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son :  in  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 
The  conception  of  the  apostle  here  is  of  men  Ij'ing  in 
the  realm  of  darkness,  and  transported  firom  thence 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light,  by  admission  into  the 
Church.  What  he  means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is 
abundantly  clear  from  many  other  passages  in  his 
writings,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Eph. 
vi,  12 :  '*Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the. devil ;  for  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  Introduction  into  the  Church  is  therefore,  in 
'  Paul's  mind,  a  translation  from  the  kingdom  and  pow- 
er of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ. 
This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  describe 
the  effect  of  excluding  a  man  from  the  Church  than 
by  the  words  "  deliver  him  unto  Satan/'  the  idea  be- 
ing that  the  man  ceasing  to  be  a  subject  of  Christ's 
kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  transported  back  to  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  delivered  therefore  into  the 
power  of  its  ruler,  Satan.  This  interpretation  is  strongs 
iy  confirmed  by  the  terms  in  which  Paul  describes  the 
commission  which  he  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles :  "  To  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified  by  fkith  that  is  in  me"  (Acts 
xxvi,  18).  Here  again  the  act  of  being  placed  in 
Christ's  kingdom,  the  Church,  is  pronounced  to  be  a 
translation  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of 


Satan  unto  God.  Conversely,  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
Church  would  be  to  be  removed  from  light  to  dark- 
ness, to  be  withdrawn  from  God's  government,  and  de- 
livered into  the  power  of  Satan  (so  Balsamon  and  Zo- 
naras,  m  Basil.  Can,  7 ;  Estius,  in  1  Car,  v ;  Bever* 
idge,  in  Can.  Apost,  x).  If,  however,  the  expresnoa 
means  more  than  excommunication,  it  would  imply 
the  additional  exorcise  of  a  special  apostolical  power, 
similar  to  that  exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts 
V,  1),  Simon  Magus  (viii,  20),  and  Elymas  (xiii,  10). 
(So  Chxysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hammond,  Gn>- 
tius,  Lightfoot.) 

8.  Apottolic  Precept. — In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the  form 
of  exoommunication  by  the  apostles,  we  find  apostolic 
precepts  directing  tliat  discipline  should  be  exercised 
by  the  mlers  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  some  cases 
exoommunication  should  be  resorted  to :  *'  If  any  man 
obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed. 
Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as 
a  brother,"  writes  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess. 
iii,  14).  To  the  Romans:  **Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them"  (Rom.  xvl,  17).  To 
the  Galatians :  "  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off  that 
troubleyou"(Gal.v,12).  To  Timothy;  "If  any  man 
teach  otherwise,  .  .  .  from  such  w^itbdraw  thyself" 
(1  Tim.  vi,  8).  To  Titus  he  uses  a  still  stronger  ex- 
pression :  "  A  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject"  (Tit.  iii,  10).  John  in- 
structs the  lady  to  whom  he  addresses  his  second  epis- 
tle not  to  receive  into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  to 
any  who  did  not  believe  in  Christ  (2  John  10) ;  and 
we  read  that  in  the  case  of  Cerinthns  he  acted  liimself 
on  the  precept  that  he  had  given  (Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL 
iii,  28).  In  his  third  epistle  he  describes  Diotrephes, 
apparently  a  Judaizing  presbyter,  *'  who  loved  to  have 
the  pre-eminence,"  as  *' casting  out  of  the  Church,"  i. 
e.  refusing  Church  communion  to  the  stranger  breth- 
ren who  were  travelling  about  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles (8  John  10).  In  the  addresses  to  the  Seven 
Churches  the  angels  or  rulers  of  the  church  of  Perga- 
mos  and  of 'Thyatira  are  rebuked  for  "  suffering"  tho 
Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  ^*  to  teach  and  to  sednce 
my  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols"  (Rev.  ii,  20).  There  are  two 
passages  still  more  important  to  our  subject  In  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  denounces,  '*  Though  we, 
or  an  angel  frx)m  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  onto 
yon  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
him  be  accursed  [avaBfiia  lfma\.  As  I  said  before, 
so  say  I  now  again,  if  any  man  preach  any  other  gos- 
pel unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed"  {dvdOifia  itma^  Gal.  i,  8,  9).  And  in  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  *'  If  any  man  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  M»- 
ran-atba"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  22).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
these  two  expressions,  **let  him  be  Anathema,"  "let 
him  be  Anathema  Maran-atha,"  refer  respectively  to 
the  two  later  stages  of  Jewish  excommunication — ^the 
cherem  and  the  skammdthd.  This  requires  considera- 
tion. 

The  words  avd$€fia  and  6va9rifta  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  the  same 
meaning.     They  express  a  person  or  thing  set  apart, 
laid  up,  or  devoted.     But  whereas  a  thing  may  be  set 
apart  by  way  of  honor  or  for  destruction,  the  words, 
like  the  Latin  *'sacer"  and  the  English  <*  devoted,'* 
came  to  have  opposite  senses — r6  dm^XXorpiw/Myov 
QioVf  and  r6  d^pitrfikvov  Qtf,     The  Sept.  and  sevor* 
al  ecclesiastical  writers  use  the  two  words  almost  iiw 
discriminately,  but  in  general  the  form  avaOrifta  is  ap. 
plied  to  the  votive  offering  (see  2  Mace,  ix,  16 ;  Lolke 
xxi,  5 ;  and  Chrysost.  /fom.  xvi  in  Ep,  ad  Itom.\  aa«l 
the  form  dvaBifia  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (i 
Deut.  vii,  26;  Josh,  vi,  17;  vii,  13).     Thus  Paal  ^ 
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Clares  that  he  conld  wish  himself  an  avuBifta  finom 
Christ  if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews  (Bom.  ix,  8). 
His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be  willing  to  be  set  apart 
as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast  aside  and  destroyed,  if  only 
it  could  bring  about  the  salvation  of  his  bretliren. 
Hence  we  see  the  force  of  avdOtfia  iaria  in  Gal.  i,  8. 
'*Have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  would  be  the  apos- 
tle's injunction,  '*  but  let  liim  be  set  apart  as  an  evil 
thing,  for  God  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit." 
Hammond  (in  loc)  paraphrases  it  as  follows :  "  You 
are  to  disclaim  and  renounce  all  communion  with  him, 
to  look  on  htm  as  on  an  excommunicated  person,  un- 
der the  second  degree  of  excommunication,  that  none 
is  to  have  any  commerce  with  in  sacred  things." 
Hence  it  is  tliat  dydOtfta  iona  came  to  be  tlie  common 
expression  employed  by  councils  at  the  termination 
of  each  canon  which  they  enacted,  meaning  that  who- 
ever was  disobedient  to  tiie  canon  was  to  be  separated 
<zom  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  its  privileges, 
and  from  the  favor  of  God,  until  he  repented  (see  Bing- 
ham, AnL  xvi,  2, 16).    See  Anathema. 

The  expression  'AvaGsfia  fuipavaOd,  as  it  stands  by 
itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  22,  is  so  pecu- 
liar, that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  ingenious  exposi- 
tions. Parkhurst  hesitatingly  derives  it  ftrom  Q^^? 
nsnX,  "  Cursed  be  thou."  But  this  derivation  is  not 
tenable.  Bnxtorf,  Morinus,  Hammond,  Bingham,  and 
others  identify  it  with  the  Jewish  thammdthd.  They 
do  so  by  translating  shamradthd^  **The  Lord  comes." 
But  skammdihd  cannot  be  made  to  mean  *^  The  Lord 
comes"  (see  Lightfoot,  in  loc.).  Several  fanciful  der- 
ivations are  given  by  rabbinical  writers,  as  '*  There  is 
death,**  *' There  is  desolation;"  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion by  them  of  such  a  signification  as  **The  Lord 
comes."  Lightfoot  derives  it  firom  T^'WOf  and  it  prob- 
ably means  a  tiling  excluded  or  shut  out.  Maranatha, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to  us, 
is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  "The  Lord 
is  come"  (Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Estins,  Lightfoot),  or 
**  The  Lord  cometh. "  If  we  take  the  former  meaning, 
we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason  why  the  of- 
fender was  to  be  anathematized ;  if  the  latter,  it  would 
either  imply  that  the  separation  was  to  be  in  perpetu- 
ity, "donee  Dominus  redeat"  (Augustine),  or,  more 
pioperiy,  it  would  be  a  form  of  solemn  appeal  to  the 
day  on  which  the  judgment  should  be  ratified  by  the 
Lord  (comp.  Jnde  14).  In  any  case  it  is  a  strength- 
ened form  of  the  nmple  dvdBefia  tena.  And  thus  it 
may  be  regarded  as  holding  towards  it  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  that  which  existed  between  the  tkammdthd  and 
the  ckenm^  but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  ety- 
Bwlogical  identity  between  the  two  words  tkammdthd 
and  martm-atha.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpunctnate 
more  strongly  between  dvdOtfta  and  fiapavaOdy  and 
md  ifria  dvdQtpuv  fiapavaBdf  i.  e.  "Let  him  be  anath- 
ema. The  Lord  wUl  come."  The  anathema  and  the 
dkmn  answer  very  exactly  to  each  other  (see  Lev. 
zxvii,  28 ;  Num.  X2d,  8 ;  Isa.  xliii,  28).     See  Maba- 

XATBA. 

4.  JSuioraiian  to  Cammnmon, — ^Two  cases  of  excom- 
munication are  related  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  one 
of  them  the  restitution  of  the  offender  is  specially  re- 
counted. The  incestuous  Corinthian  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  authority  of  Paul,  who  had  issued 
his  sentence  from  a  distance  without  any  consultation 
with  the  Corinthians.  -  He  had  required  them  public- 
ly to  promulgate  it  and  act  upon  it.  They  had  done 
so.  llie  offender  had  been  brought  to  repentance,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  Paul,  still 
absent  as  before,  fbrUds  the  further  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  the  peni- 
tent, and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  receive  him  back 
to  commnnion,  and  to  confirm  their  love  towards  him. 

5.  The  Nature  o/Exeommufdcaiion  is  made  more  evi- 
dent by  these  acts  of  Paul  than  by  any  investigation 
^  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology  of  words.    We 


thus  find  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual  penalty,  involving 
no  temporal  punishment  except  accidentally ;  (2)  that 
it  consists  in  separation  f^om  the  communion  of  the 
Church ;  (8)  that  its  object  is  the  good  of  the  sufierer 
(1  Cor.  V,  6),  and  the  protection  of  the  sound  members 
of  the  Church  (2  Tim.  iii,  17) ;  (4)  that  its  subjects  are 
those  who  are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i,  20)  or  g^ross 
immorality  (1  Cor.  v,  1) ;  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii,  18), 
wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  (1  Cor.  ▼, 
3 ;  Tit.  iii,  10) ;  (6)  that  this  officer's  sentence  is  pro 
mulgated  by  the  congregation  to  which  the  offender 
belongs  (1  Cor.  v,  4),  in  deference  to  his  superior  judg- 
ment and  command  (2  Cor.  ii,  9),  and  in  spite  of  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  minority  (i6.  6) ;  (7)  that 
the  exclusion  may  be  of  indefinite  duration  or  for  a 
period ;  (8)  that  its  duration  may  be  abridged  at  the 
discretion  and  by  the  indulgence  of  the  person  who 
has  imposed  the  penalty  (tfr.  8) ;  (9)  that  penitence  is 
the  condition  on  which  restoration  to  communion  is 
granted  (ib,  7) ;  (10)  that  the  sentence  u  to  be  publicly 
reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (ib.  10). — 
Smith,  Appendix,  s.  v. 

III.  fn  the  Poet-ApoatoHe  Cfkriidan  CftvrcA.— (I.)  In 
general. — Such  a  power  is  necessarily  inherent  in  erery 
community ;  and  although  "  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  apostles,  or,  of  course,  any  of  their  successors  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  can  be  empowered  to  *  for- 
give sins*  Of  againd  God  is  by  pronouncing  and  pro- 
claiming hie  forgiveness  of  all  those  who,  coming  to 
him  through  Christ,  repent  and  forsake  their  sins,"  yet 
since  ofltences  at  against  a  eommunify  may  "  be  visited 
with  penalties  by  the  regular  appointed  officers  of  that 
community,  they  may  enforce  or  remit  such  penalties. 
On  these  principle)  is  founded  the  right  which  the 
Church  claims  both  to  punish  ecclesiastical  offences, 
and  to  pronounce  an  absolute  and  complete  pardon  of 
a  particular  offender  on  his  making  the  requisite  sub- 
mission and  reparation"  (Eden,  s.  v.). 

(II.)  In  the  early  Christian  Church. — 1.  In  the  disci- 
pline of  the  primitive  Church,  according  to  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  recourse  was  not  had  to  excommuni- 
cation until  **flLfter  the  first  and  second  admonition" 
(irpoOkofua).  If  the  offender  proved  refractory  after 
the  time  granted  for  repentance  (Siegel,  AUer^&merj 
ii,  181),  he  was  liable  to  excommunication,  which  at 
first  consisted  simply  in  the  removal  of  the  offender 
from  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  love-feasts :  hence 
the  word  excommwucaiionj  separation  from  commU' 
nion.  The  practice  was  founded  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle  (1  Cor.  v,  11),  ''with  such  an  one,  no,  not  to 
eat ;"  which  do  not  refer  to  ordinary  meals  and  the 
common  intercourse  oftllfe,  but  to  the  agapte  and  oUi- 
er  solemnities.  The  chief  difference  between  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  excommunication  consisted  in  this : 
the  former  extended  in  its  consequences  to  the  af- 
fkirs  of  civil  life,  whereas  the  latter  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  relations.  It  was  impossible, 
in  the  constitution  and  situation  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  three  first  centuries,  that  there  should  have 
been  any  confounding  or  intermingling  of  civil  and 
religious  privileges  or  penalties.  But,  though  insti- 
tuted at  first  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  Church,  excommunication  was  afterwards  by 
degrees  converted  by  ambitious  ecclesiastics  into  an 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  was  often 
inflicted  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions  (Bingham, 
Orig,  Ecdet.  bk.  xv,  chap.  ii).  The  primitive  Church 
was  very  cautious  In  exercising  its  power  of  excom- 
munication. No  man  could  be  condemned  to  it  in  his 
absence,  or  without  being  allowed  liberty  to  answer 
for  himself.  Legal  conviction  was  always  required,  i. 
e.  by  his  own  confiession,  by  credible  evidence,  or  by 
open  notoriety.  Minors  were  subjected  to  corporal  dis- 
cipline rather  than  to  this  censure  (Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecd.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  ii ;  Cave,  Prim,  ChristianiUf,  iii,  6). 

2.  There  were  two  excommunications,  the  greatef 
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(ifu^)  and  lesser  (mmor).  The  exeommunieaUo  mtnor 
(dipopurftoi:)  excluded  f^m  {Muticipatioii  in  the  Eucha- 
rist and  prayers  of  the  faithful,  hut  did  not  expel  from 
the  Church ;  for  the  person  under  its  sentence  might 
stay  to  hear  the  psalmody,  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
sermons  and  prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  peni- 
tents, and  then  depart  as  soon  as  the  first  service,  call- 
ed the  servioe  of  catechument^  was  ended  (Theod.  Ep. 
77 ;  ad  Eulal,  iii,  797).  This  punishment  was  com- 
monly inflicted  upon  lesser  crimes,  or  if  upon  greater, 
upon  such  sinners  only  as  showed  a  willingness  to  re- 
pent— upon  those  who  had  lapsed  rather  through  in- 
firmity than  maliciousness.  The  exoommunicaHo  mO" 
joTf  greater  excommunication  (jravrtXt^g  d^piVfio^^ 
was  a  total  expulsion  from  the  Church,  and  separation 
from  communion  in  all  holy  offices  with  it  {Eneydop. 
MetrvpolUcmd),  When  attended  with  execrations,  ex- 
communication was  called  anathema  (see  article,  vol. 
i,  p.  219).  The  several  churches  mutually  informed 
each  other  of  their  own  separate  excommunications,  in 
order  that  a  person  excommunicated  by  one  church 
might  be  held  so  by  all ;  and  any  church  which  re- 
ceived him  was  held  deserving  ot  similar  punishment. 
He  who  was  guilty  of  any  intercourse  with  an  excom- 
municated person,  himself  incurred  a  like  sentence, 
which  deprived  him  of  Christian  burial  and  insertion 
in  the  diptychs  or  catalogues  of  the  faithfiiL  No  gifts 
at  oblations  were  received  from  the  excommunicated. 
No  intermarriages  might  talce  place  with  them.  Their 
books  might  not  be  read,  but  were  to  be  burned  (Bing^ 
ham,  Orig,  Eccl.  bk.  xv).  For  the  jestoration  of  ex- 
communicated persons,  penances  (q.  v.)  and  public  pro- 
fessions  of  repentance  were  required;  and  in  Africa  and 
Spain  the  absolution  of  lapsed  persons  (i.  e.  those  who, 
in  time  of  persecution,  had  yielded  to  the  force  of 
temptation,  and  fallen  away  from  their  Christian  pro- 
fession by  the  crime  of  actual  sacrifice  to  idols)  was 
forbidden,  except  at  the  hour  of  death,  or  in  cases 
where  martyrs  interceded  for  them.    See  Lap8i. 

(III.)  The  Roman  Church. — As  the  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  increased,  excommunication  became  more 
and  more  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  enlarging  it.  When  the  Church 
bad  full  control  of  the  state,  its  sentences  were  attend- 
ed with  the  gravest  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  con- 
sequences. There  are  three  degrees  of  excommnnica^ 
lion,  the  minor,  the  major,  and  the  anathemcu 

1.  The  minor  is  incurred  by  holding  communion  with 
an  excommunicated  person :  oraiione,  iocutione,  bibendo, 
comedendo — spraying,  speaking,  drinking,  eating ;  and 
absolution  may  be  given  by  any  priest  on  confession. 
Priests  who  have  incurred  the  minor  ban  may  admin- 
ister the  Eucharist,  but  cannot  partake  of  it. 

2.  The  major  excommunicaiio  HbJIb  upon  those  who 
disobey  the  commands  of  the  pope,  or  who,  having 
been  found  guilty  of  any  offence,  civil  or  criminal,  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  certain  points  of  discipline ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  excommunicated  from  the 
Church  triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  It  requires  a  written  sentence  from  a  bish- 
op after  three  admonitions.  It  deprives  the  condemn- 
ed person  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  Church  in  any 
shape,  except  that  he  is  not  debarred  from  hearing  the 
Word.  So  long  as  the  State  obeyed  the  Church,  civil 
disabilities  followed  the  sentence  of  excommunication ; 
no  obedience  was  due  to  the  excommunicated;  the 
laws  could  give  them  no  redress  for  injuries ;  and  none 
could  hold  intercourse  with  them  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. On  this  last  point,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  since  the  15th  century  be- 
tween those  who  are  called  tolerati  (tolerated)  and 
those  who  are  designated  as  vitandi  (persons  to  be 
shunned).  Only  in  the  case  of  the  latter  (a  case  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  confined  to  heresiarchs,  and  other 
signal  offenders  against  the  faith  or  public  order  of 
the  Church)  are  the  ancient  rules  for  prohibition  of 
Intercourse  enforced.     With  the  *  tolerated,'  since  the 


celebrated  decree  of  Pope  Martin  Y  in  the  Conndl  of 
Constance,  the  faithful  are  permitted  to  maintain  the 
ordinary  intercourse.  By  the  12th  century  the  word 
ban  (bamiue,  ianmcm),  which  in  ancient  jurisprudence 
denoted  a  declaration  of  outlawry,  had  come  into  eccle- 
siastical use  to  denote  the  offioiid  act  of  excommunica- 
tion.   See  Bah. 

The  professed  aim  of  excommunication  was  the  re- 
form of  the  offender  as  well  as  the  purification  of  the 
Church.  Absolution  can  be  granted,  in  case  of  the 
major  ban,  only  by  the  authority  which  laid  the  ban, 
or  its  successor.  Before  absolution  the  authoritiea 
must  be  satisfied  of  penitence.  The  "penitent  must 
first  swear  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Church,  and 
to  make  all  necessary  atonement  for  his  specisl  of- 
fence ;  he  must  then  be  reconciled  by  kneeling,  bare- 
headed and  stripped  to  his  shirt,  befwe  the  buhop  sit- 
ting at  the  church  gates.  Here  he  again  repeats  his 
oath,  and  the  bishop,  reciting  the  psalm  Deu$  miserech 
tur,  strikes  him  with  a  rod  during  each  verse.  Then, 
after  certain  prayers,  he  absolves  him  and  leads  him 
into  the  church." 

8.  The  cmathema  is  attended  with  special  ceremo- 
nies. ''The  bishop  must  be  attended  by  twelve 
priests,  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  himself,  bears  a  light- 
ed candle.  He  then  sits  before  the  high  altar,  or  any 
other  public  place  which  he  prefers,  and  delivers  his 
sentence,  which  adjudges  the  offender  to  be  csnathemi' 
zatrnn  ei  damnatum  cum  diabolo  ei  angelis  ejus  et  omnSniM 
reprobis  in  atemum  t;^n«m— cursed  and  damned  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels  and  all  the  reprobate  to  eter* 
nal  fire.  The  candles  are  then  dashed  down.  The 
ceremonials  of  absolution  from  this  sentence  are  not 
very  different  fh)m  the  last,  although  the  form  of 
prayer  is  varied"  {Encyclop,  Meirop,  s.  v.).  The  ef- 
fects of  the  anathema  were  summed  up  in  the  monkish 
lines 

Si  pro  delicto  anathema  qnU  effidatur, 
Os,  orare,  vale,  oommunio,  roensa  negator. 

See  Anathema  ;  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle. 

*'  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  power  of  ex- 
communicating is  held  to  reside,  not  in  the  congre- 
gation, but  in  the  bishop ;  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
in  exact  accordance  Vith  the  remarkable  proceeding 
commemorated  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  v,  8, 6),  and  with  all  the  earliest 
recorded  examples  of  its  exercise.  Like  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  episcopate,  it  is  held  to  belong,  in  an  especial 
and  eminent  degree,  to  the  Roman  bishop,  as  primate 
of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  believed  to  be- 
long to  him  exclusively,  nor  has  such  exclusive  right 
ever  been  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  bishops  within  their  sees,  archbishops  while 
exercising  visitatorial  jurisdiction,  heads  of  religious 
orders  within  their  own  communities,  all  possess  the 
power  to  issue  excommunication,  not  only  by  the  anr 
cient  law  of  the  Church,  but  also  by  the  most  modem 
discipline"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  But  Aquinas  held  that 
excommunication,  as  not  belonging  to  the  keys  of  or^ 
der,  not  to  those  of  jurisdiction,  and  as  net  referring  to 
grace  directly,  but  only  accidentally,  might  be  exer- 
cised by  persons  not  in  holy  orders,  but  yet  having 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  courts  {Summa,  SuppL 
iii,  qu.  22).  See  Marshall,  Penitential  Discipline,  Oxf. 
1844,  p.  189.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares  (sesa. 
XXV,  ch.  iii,  de  Reform.')  that,  "Although  the  sword  of 
excommunication  is  the  very  sinews  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  very  salutary  for  keeping  the  people  in 
their  duty,  yet  it  is  to  be  used  with  sobriety  and  great 
circumspection ;  seeing  that  experience  teaches  thLt 
if  it  be  rashly  or  for  slight  causes  wielded,  it  is  mora 
despised  than  feared,  and  produces  destruction  rather 

than  safety It  shall  be  a  crime  for  any  secular 

magistrate  to  prohibit  an  ecclesiastical  judge  from  ea^ 
communicating  any  one,  or  to  command  that  he  re* 
voke  an  excommunication  issued,  under  pretext  that 
the  things  contained  in  the  present  decree  have  not 
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been  obeerred;  whereas  tbe  cognisance  hereof  does 
not  pertain  to  secalarB,  hot  to  ecclesiastics.  And  every 
exoommnnicated  person  Boever  who,  after  the  lawful 
monitiiMis,  does  not  change  his  mind,  shall  not  only  not 
be  received  to  the  sacraments  and  to  communion  and 
intercourse  with  the  fiuthfbl,  but  if,  being  bound  with 
censures,  he  shall,  with  obdurate  heart,  remain  for  a 
year  in  the  defilement  thereof,  he  may  even  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  suspected  of  heresy.'*  The  popes 
lutve  exercised  tbe  power  of  excommunication  against 
entire  oommunities  at  once.  The  Ccgniulariet  of  Pepin 
the  Leas,  in  the  8th  century,  ordained  that  the  greater 
exoommnnication  should  be  followed  by  banishment 
from  the  eountry.  On  the  claim  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
communicate and  depose  monarchs,  and  to  f^ee  sub- 
jects Iran  their  allegiance,  see  M^Cllntoclc,  Temporal 
Power  of  Oe  Pope  (N.  Y.  1855, 12mo).  ''The  ktest 
examples  of  pspid  excommunication  of  monarchs  were 
Napoleon  I  in  1809,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of 
Italy,  in  1860 ;  neither  of  whom,  however,  was  excom- 
municated by  name,  the  pope  having  confined  himself 
to  a  solemn  and  reiterated  publication  of  the  penalties 
decreed  by  his  predecessors  against  those  who  unjustly 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See,  usurped  or  vio- 
lated its  rights,  or  violently  impeded  their  tree  exer- 
cise. The  excommunication  of  a  sovereign  was  re- 
garded as  freeing  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and, 
in  the  year  1102,  this  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
the  emperor  Henry  IV,  an  example  which  subsequent 
popes  likewise  ventured  to  follow.  But  the  fearful 
weapons  with  which  the  popes  armed  themselves  in 
tliis  power  of  excommunication  were  rendered  much 
less  efiTective  through  their  incautious  employment, 
the  evident  worldly  motives  by  which  it  was  some- 
times governed,  and  the  excommunications  which  rival 
popes  hurled  against  each  other  during  the  time  of  the 
great  papal  schism*'  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 

(I  v.)  The  Greek  Church.— In  the  Greek  Church  ex- 
communication  cuts  off  tbe  offender  from  all  commu- 
nion with  the  318  fathers  of  the  first  Council  of  Nictea, 
consigns  him  to  the  devH  and  his  angels,  and  condemns 
his  body  to  remain  after  death  as  hard  as  a  piece  of 
flint,  unless  he  humbles  himself  and  makes  atonement 
for  his  sins  by  a  sincere  repentance.  "The  form 
abounds  with  dreadful  imprecations ;  and  the  Greeks 
sssert  tliat,  if  a  person  dies  excommunicated,  the  devil 
enters  into  the  lifeless  corpse ;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  cut  his  body 
in  pieces  and  boil  them  in  wine.  Every  year,  on  a 
fixed  Sunday,  the  greater  ban  is  pronounced  against 
the  pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  which  occasion, 
together  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony,  he  drives 
a  nail  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer  as  a  mark  of 
malediction"  (Buck,  s.  v.).  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  {Pre$eiU 
State  of  die  Greek  andArmeman  Churches,  Lend.  1679, 
8vo),  who  wrote  his  observations  on  the  state  of  that 
communion  in  1678,  has  given,  in  the  original  Greek, 
the  Icnn  of  an  exoommnnication  issued  against  an  un^- 
known  thief  whom  the  authorities  were  seeking  to 
discover.  It  runs  as  follows :  *'  If  they  restore  not  to 
him  that  which  is  his  own,  and  possess  him  peaceably 
of  it,  bat  snfibr  him  to  remain  injured  and  damnifyed, 
let  him  be  separated  from  the  Lord  God  Creatour,  and 
be  accnned,  and  unpardoned,  and  undissolvable  after 
death  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  which  is  to  come. 
Let  wood,  stones,  and  iron  be  dissolved,  imt  not  they : 
may  they  inherit  the  leprosie  of  Gehasi  and  tlie  confn- 
sion  of  Judas;  may  the  earth  be  divided,  and  devour 
them  like  Ikuhan  and  Alnr€tm;  may  they  sigh  and 
tremble  on  earth  like  Cain,  and  the  wrath  of  God  be 
npoo  their  hoUls  and  countenances;  may  they  see 
nothing  of  that  for  which  they  labor,  and  beg  their 
htead  all  tbe  days  of  their  lives;  may  their  works, 
possesskms,  labors,  and  services  be  accursed ;  always 
without  effect  or  success,  and  blown  away  like  dust ; 
may  they  have  the  curses  of  the  holy  and  righteous 
pirtTiarpha  Abramy  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  of  the  818  saints 


who  were  the  divine  ikthers  of  the  Synod  otNioe,  and 
of  all  other  holy  synods ;  and  being  without  the  Church 
of  Christ,  let  no  man  administer  unto  them  the  things 
of  the  Church,  or  bless  them,  or  offer  sacrifice  for  them, 
or  give  them  the  avriiiapovy  or  the  blessed  bread,  or 
eat,  or  drink,  or  work  with  them,  or  converse  with 
them ;  and  after  death  let  no  man  bury  them,  in  pen- 
alty of  being  under  the  same  state  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  for  so  let  them  remain  until  they  have  performed 
what  is  here  written." 

(V.)  /»  ProieskaU  Churches,— 'Sew  relations  between 
Church  and  State  followed  hard  upon  the  Reforma« 
tion,  and  new  limits  were  soon  assigned  to  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline.  According  to  the  view  of  the  Wit- 
temberg  reformers,  tlie  ban  could  have  no  civil  effect 
unless  ratified  by  the  State.  The  necessity  of  the  pow- 
er of  excommunication  in  the  Church  was  asserted  by 
all  the  Reformers.  They  maintained  that  excommuni- 
cation is  the  affair  of  the  whole  Church,  clergy  and 
laity  (Calvin,  Institut.  vol.  iv,  chap,  xi ;  Melancthon, 
Corpus  Jiff.  ed.  Bretschneiderf  ill,  966).  See  EnAsnAir- 
ISM.  They  disclaimed  the  right  of  using  the  0aeeofn-> 
tfumieaiio  major.  In  general,  the  **  Reformers  retain- 
ed only  that  power  of  excommunication  which  appear- 
ed to  them  to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  society,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Word 
of  God;  nor  have  any  civil  consequences  been  gener- 
ally connected  with  it  in  Protestant  countries.  To 
connect  such  consequences  with  excommunication  in 
any  measure  whatever  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation"  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 

The  causes  of  excommunication  in  the  establish- 
ed Church  of  Enghmd  are,  contempt  of  the  bishops' 
court-,  heresy,  neglect  of  public  worship  and  the  sac- 
raments, incontincncy,  adulter^',  simony,  etc.  If  the 
judge  of  any  spiritual  court  excommunicates  a  man 
for  a  cause  of  which  he  has  not  the  legal  cognizance, 
the  party  may  have  an  action  against  him  at  com- 
mon law,  and  he  is  also  liable  to  be  indicted  at  the 
suit  of  the  king  (Can.  65,  68 ;  see  also  the  Homily 
On  the  Right  Uses  of  the  Churchy  The  88d  ArUcle  of 
Religion  is  as  follows :  "  That  person  which,  by  open 
denunciation  of  the  Church,  is  lightly  cut  off  firom  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  excommunicated,  ought  to 
be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  faiUiful  as  a 
heathen  and  publican  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by 
penance,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  a  judge  that 
hath  authority  thereunto."  *'  By  old  English  law  an 
excommunicated  person  was  disabled  from  doing  any 
act  required  to  be  done  by  one  that  isprobus  et  kgaUs 
homo.  He  could  not  serve  on  juries,  nor  be  witness  in 
any  court,  nor  brhug  an  action  real  or  personal  to  re- 
cover lands  or  money  due  to  him.  By  stat.  5  and  6 
Edward  YI,  cap.  4,  striking,  or  drawing  a  weapon  to 
strike,  in  a  church  or  church-yard,  incurred  ipso  facto 
excommunication ;  ipso  facto  excommunication,  or  kUm 
sentemUimy  meaning  some  act  so  clear  or  manifest  that 
no  sentence  is  requisite,  in  contradistinction  from  sen- 
teutiaferendfBy  i.  e.  when  sentence  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  offender  be  considered  excommunicated.  The 
offences  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  1878,  were 
punished  by  ipso  facto  excommunication,  are  enumer- 
ated in  some  articuli  issued  when  Wittlesey  was  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  most  of  them  are  such  as  might 
be  injurious  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  clergy. 
The  document  may  be  found  in  Cone,  Magn,  Britt,  ili, 
95.  By  8  James  I,  cap.  5,  every  popish  recusant  con- 
vict stands  to  all  intenta  and  purposes  disabled,  as  a 
person  lawfully  excommunicated.  The  ecclesiastical 
law  denies  Christian  burial  to  those  excommunicated 
majori  excommwnicationey  and  an  injunction  to  the  min- 
isters to  that  effect  will  be  found  in  the  sixty-eighth 
canon,  and  in  the  nibric  of  the  burial  service.  The 
law  acknowledged  two  excommunications :  the  lesser 
excluded  the  offender  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  only ;  the  greater  fh)m  that  communion,  and 
also  from  the  company  of  the  faithful,  etc.    The  sixty- 
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fifth  canon  eigoins  ministen  solemnly  to  denonnce 
those  who  stand  lawfully  excommunicated  every  six 
months,  as  well  in  the  parish  church  as  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  remain, 
'openly  in  time  of  divine  service,  upon  some  Sunday,' 
'  that  others  may  be  thereby  both  admonished  to  re- 
frain their  company  and  society,  and  excited  the  rather 
to  procure  out  a  writ  de  excommnmieato  eopiendo,  there- 
by to  bring  and  reduce  them  into  due  order  and  obedi- 
ence/ By  statute  52  George  III,  cap.  127,  excommuni- 
cations, and  the  proceedings  following  thereupon,  are 
discontinned,  except  in  certain  cases  specified  in  the 
act;  which  may  receive  definitive  sentences  as  spirit- 
ual censures  for  offences  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance ; 
and  instead  of  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  used 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  cases 
of  contumacy,  the  offenders  are  to  be  declared  contu- 
macious, and  to  be  referred  to  the  court  of  chancery, 
by  which  a  writ  de  e&ntmnace  ccqjieiido  is  issued  in- 
stead of  the  old  writ  de  excommunicato  cagnendo.  For- 
merly this  writ  de  exoommuniccUo  capiendo  was  issued 
by  the  court  of  chancery  upon  it  being  signified  by 
the  bishop's  certificate  that  forty  days  have  elapeed 
since  sentence  of  excommunication  hais  been  published 
in  the  church  without  submission  of  the  offender. 
The  sheriff  then  received  the  writ,  called  also  a  eiffmfi- 
cavit,  and  lodged  the  culprit  in  the  county  jail  till  the 
bishop  certified  his  reconciliation.  A  similar  method 
of  proceeding  to  that  now  adopted  was  recommended 
by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment as  fiir  back  as  March  7, 1710,  and  again  on  April 
80, 1714.  No  person  excommunicated  for  such  offences 
as  are  still  liable  to  the  punishment  can  now  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  longer  term  than  six  months  (Bums, 
£ccl.  Law,  by  Tyrwhit,  ad  9.}.  In  Scotland,  when  the 
lesser  excommunication,  or  exclusion  from  the  sacra- 
ments has  fidled,  the  minister  pronounces  a  form  by 
which  the  impenitent  offender  is  declared  *  excommu- 
nicated, shut  out  from  tho  communion  of  the  faithful, 
debarred  from  their  privileges,  and  delivered  unto 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  fiesh,  that  his  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  The 
people  are  then  warned  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  in- 
tercourse with  him.  Anciently,  in  Scotland,  an  ex- 
communicated person  was  incapable  of  holding  feudal 
rights,  but  at  present  the  sentence  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  civil  penalty  or  disqualification"  {Encydlopcedia 
MetropoUtana,  s.  v.). 

The  law  of  the  ProteekaU  Epiecopal  Church  in 
America,  as  expressed  by  the  42d  canon  of  1882,  is  as 
follows :  Sec.  1.  If  any  persons  within  this  Church  of- 
fend their  brethren  by  any  wickedness  of  life,  such 
persons  shall  be  repelled  fhnn  the  holy  communion, 
agreeably  to  the  rubric.  Sec.  2.  On  information  being 
laid  before  the  bishop  that  any  one  has  been  repelled 
fh>m  communion,  it  shall  not  be  his  duty  to  institute 
an  inquiry  unless  there  be  a  complaint  miade  to  him  in 
writing  by  the  repelled  party.  But  on  receiving  com- 
plaint, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bishop,  unless  he 
think  fit  to  restore  him  fh}m  the  insufficiency  of  the 
cause  assigned  by  the  minister,  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  canons  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  event  has  taken  place.  Sec.  8.  In  the  case 
of  a  great  heinousness  of  offence  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Church,  they  may  be  proceeded  against  to 
the  depriving  them  of  all  privileges  of  churdi  mem- 
bership, according  to  such  rules  or  process  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  General  Convention,  and,  until  such 
rules  and  process  shall  be  provided,  by  such  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  different  State  Conventions.  See  also 
the  8dd  Artide  of  Religion. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  power  of  ex- 
communication lies  with  the  minister  after  trial  before 
a  jury  of  the  peers  of  the  accused  party.  The  grounds 
and  forms  of  trial  are  given  in  the  DiscipUnt^  part  iii, 
chap.  L  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  doing  away  the  privilege  of  accused 


ministers  or  members  to  have  trial  and  right  of  appeal 
(^Discipline,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  1). 

'*  Among  the  Independents,  CongregOtumaUsts,  and 
Baptists,  the  persons  who  are  or  should  be  excommn* 
nicated  are  such  as  are  quarrelsome  and  litigious  (Gal. 
V,  12) ;  snch  as  desert  their  privileges,  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  forsake  bis  peo- 
ple (Jude  19) ;  such  as  are  irregiilar  and  immoral  in 
their  lives,  railers,  drunkards,  extortionen,  fornica- 
tors, and  covetous  (Eph.  v,  5 ;  1  Cor.  v,  11).  In  the 
United  States  these  simple  principles  of  Church  disci- 
pline are  very  generally  followed  by  all  evangelical 
denominations"  (Buck,  s.  v.).  See  particularly  the 
Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Chttreh,  bk.  ii 
of  Discipline ;  Dexter,  On  CongregationaUtm  (Boston, 
1866),  p.  191-2 ;  Ripley,  On  Church  PoUtg  (Bost.  1867), 
p.  81  sq. ;  Edwards,  Nature  and  Use  of  Excommumoa" 
Hon  (  Works,  N.  Y.  1848),  iv,  688. 

LUerature. —  See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Ferraris,  Promta  Bibliotheca,  ed.  Hignc,  iii,  846  sq. ; 
Siegel,  Ckristl,4drchl.  AlterthUmer,  ii,  181  sq. ;  Bing- 
ham, (?ri^.  Ecdea.  bk.  xvi,  chap,  ii,  iii ;  Van  Espen,  He 
Censuris  Ecdesiastieis  {Opera,  Paris,  1758,  4  vols.); 
Scheele,  Die  Kirehenmicht  (Halle,  1862, 8vo) ;  Hooker, 
Ecd,  Polity,  viii,  1, 6 ;  Calvin,  Institutes,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xii  < 
Thomdike,  Works  (Oxford,  1866),  vi,  21 ;  Wateriand, 
Works  (Oxford,  1858),  iii,  456;  Winer,  Comp.  DarsteU 
lung,  §  20;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ed.  Smith, 
§  256 ;  Herzog,  BeaJt-EncgHapdilie,  s.  v.Bann ;  Palmer, 
On  the  Okurch,  i,  96;  1^277,804;  Watson,  Theological 
Institutes,  ii,  574 ;  Burnet,  On  the  Articles,  Browne,  On 
the  Ariides,  Forbes,  On  the  Artides  (each  on  Article 
XXXIII);  Wheatly,  On  Common  Prayer,  Bohn's  ed., 
p.  442  sq. ;  Scott,  !^ynod  of  DoH  (Philadelphia  Presb. 
Board),  p.  249;  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall,  ch.  xv,  pt. 
V.     SeeAvATHKHA;  Ban;  Disciplhte. 

Bxeat,  a  Latin  term,  signifying  either  the  permis- 
sion given  by  a  bishop  to  a  clerg^'man  of  his  dioceso 
that  he  may  for  a  time  go  out  of  bis  diocese,  or  the 
same  permission  given  by  an  abbot  to  one  of  Uie  *' re- 
ligious" of  his  monastery,  or  by  the  authorities  of  a 
college  (in  England)  to  a  student  (Eden). 

Bzecration  (n^K,  alah',  Jcr.  xlil,  18;  xliv,  12 ; 
a  *'  curie"  or  '*  oath,"  abstractly,  as  elsewhere)  is  prop- 
erly the  representative  of  the  Greek  word  Korapa, 
which  occurs  (in  the  verb  Karapdopat)  in  the  SepL  at 
Num.  xxiii,  8 ;  xxiv,  9 ;  Josh,  vi,  26 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  43, 
etc.,  as  a  rendering  of  various  Heb.  terms  (^^M,  D^T, 
bbp,  etc.),  and  also  in  the  N.  T.  ("  cnrse,"  listti  v,  44 ; 
Mark  ii,  21,  etc.).  It  is  used  also  in  profane  authors 
to  denote  the  imprecations  which  it  was  customary 
among  ancient  nations  to  pronounce  upon  their  ene- 
mies for  the  purpose  of  calling  down  the  divine  wrath, 
branding  them  with  infiim^^  and  exciting  against  them 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  By  this  means  they 
also  devoted  their  enemies  to  tho  ruin  they  considered 
them  to  deserve.  These  imprecations  were  cihlefiy 
pronounced  by  priests,  enchanters,  or  prophets.  S^ 
Balaam.  The  Athenians  made  use  of  them  against 
Philip  of  Macedon.  They  convened  an  assembly,  in 
which  it  was  decreed  that  all  statues,  inscriptions,  or 
festivals  among  them,  in  any  way  relating  to  him  or 
his  ancestors,  should  be  destroyed,  and  eveiy  other 
possible  reminiscence  of  him  profaned ;  and  that  the 
priests,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  success  of  the 
Athenian  affairs,  should  pray  for  the  ruin  of  Philip. 
It  was  also  customaiy,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  after  having  destroyed  cities  in  war,  the  re- 
vival of  whose  strength  they  dreaded,  to  pronounce 
execrations  upon  thoee  who  should  rebuild  them. 
Strabo  observes  that  Agamemnon  pronounced  execra- 
tions on  those  who  shondd  rebuild  TVcy,  as  CnBsns  did 
against  those  who  should  rebuild  Sidena;  and  this 
mode  of  execrating  cities  Strabo  calls  an  ancient  cus- 
tom (leard  traXaii^v  IBoq,  xiii,  p.  898,  edit  1707).  Tho 
Bomans  published  a  decree  ftill  of  execrations  against 
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tnOM  who  should  rebuild  Carthage  (Zonaraa,  Anmal.),  ] 
An  incident  somewhat  analogoot  is  related  (Josh,  vi, 
36)  after  the  taking  of  Jericho.  From  the  words  *  *  and 
Joehna  abjured  them  at  that  time,"  it  is  likely  that  he 
acted  ander  a  divine  intimation  that  Jericho  should 
continue  in  ruins,  as  a  monument  of  the  dirine  dis- 
pleaanre  and  a  warning  to  posterity.  The  words 
*^  cursed  be  the  man  (the  indimdual)  before  the  Lord 
that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho,"  although 
transformed  into  an  execration  by  the  word  miqtpUed 
by  the  translators,  amount  to  no  more  than  a  prtdle' 
^n  that  **  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
first-bom,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the 
gates  of  it,"  that  is,  he  shall  meet  with  so  many  im- 
pediments to  his  undertaking  that  he  shall  ottf  lire  all 
his  children,  djpng  tn  the  ccmrae  of  naturt  before  he 
shall  complete  it.  See  Jericho.  Execrations  were 
also  pronounced  upon  cities  and  their  inhabitants  be- 
lure  undertaking  a  siege  (BCacrobius  has  preserved  two 
of  the  ancient  forms  used  in  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  ScUumoL  iii,  9),  and  before  engaging 
with  enemies  in  war.  Tacitus  relates  that  the  priest- 
esses of  ancient  Britdn  devoted  their  Boman  invaders 
to  destruction  with  imprecations,  ceremonies,  and  at- 
titudes, which  for  a  time  overwhelmed  the  soldiers 
with  terror  (Anmal,  xiv,  29).  The  execrations  in  the 
83d  Psalm,  probably  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
confederacy  against  Jehoshaphat,  and  other  instances 
of  a  like  nature,  partake  of  the  execrations  of  the  hea- 
then in  nothing  but  form,  being  the  inspired  predic- 
tions or  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  against  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Cod  of  Israel,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proofs  they  had  witnessed  of  his  supremacy ; 
and  the  object  of  these  imprecations,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  is  charitable,  namely,  their  conversion  to  the 
true  religion  (ver.  18 ;  see  aUo  Psa.  lix,  12).— Kitto, 
8.  V.     See  Anathema;  Imprbcatioit. 

Bxecittioii,  or  capital  punishment,  among  the 
Jews^vhen  lawful  and  regular,  was  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds.  1.  Death  by  (he  eword  (3^n  "^fib,  or 
y^nz  nsn,  also  simply  nsn ;  2  Sam.  1, 15^;  2  Kings 
X,  25 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  28),  by  which,  however,  we  are  not 
to  understand  beheading  (in  2  Kings  x,  7,  the  bodies 
were  probably  decapitated  after  death),  as  the  Rabbins 
will  have  it  (Mishna,  Saahedr.  vii,  3),  a  penalty  that 
early  occurs  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  19),  and  later  in  the 
Boman  period  among  the  Jews,  as  the  introduction  of 
Ibreign  princes  (Matt,  xiv,  10  sq.),  and  as  is  probably 
meant  in  Acts  xii,  2  (comp.  Josephus,  AtU.  xv,  1,  2) ; 
but  the  offender  was  stabbed  or  cut  to  death,  as  the 
case  might  be.  2.  Stoning  (q.  v.) ;  since  the  ehooUng 
with  a  dart,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xix,  13,  was  only  se- 
lected in  place  of  this  when  an  individual  was  to  be 
pat  to  death  at  a  distance.  These  punishments  were 
intensified  by  indignities  to  the  corpse ;  namely,  (a.) 
Burning  (Ora  Ti^V,  Lev.  xx,  14;  xxi,  9;  compare 
Josh,  vii,  15,  23 ;  Gen.  xxxviii,  24 ;  1  Mace,  ili,  6 ;  [see 
Michaelis  in  loc.]).  That  we  are  here  not  to  think  of 
a  burning  alive,  we  may  gather  fh>m  Josh,  vii,  25 ; 
and  it  is  the  more  probable  from  the  procedure  detail- 
ed in  the  Mbhna  (JSanhedr,  vii,  2),  which  directs  that 
the  delinquent's  mouth  shoold  be  forced  open  by  a 
cloth  drawn  around  the  neck,  and  melted  lead  then 
be  poured  in !  (6.)  Hanging  (ilbpl)  on  a  tree  or  post 
(Dent,  xxi,  22;  Num.  xxv,  4;  comp.  Josh,  x,  26;  2 
Sam.  iv,  12;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  8, 10),  with  which  mutila- 
tion  of  the  dead  body  was  often  connected  (2  Sam.  iv, 
12).  The  person  hung  was  regarded  as  execrated 
(Dent,  xxi,  23 ;  comp.  Gal.  iii,  18),  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  suspended  over  night  (Deut.  xxi,  23 ; 
comp.  Josh,  viii,  29 ;  x,  26  sq.),  through  fear  of  tainting 
the  atmosphere,  since  putrescence  soon  began!  The  op- 
posite treatment  was  deemed  an  extiaordinary  severi- 
ty (2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  9  sq.).  The  hanging  of  a  living 
person  (Ezra  vi,  11)  is  a  Persian  punishment.     Under 


the  Herods  this  custom  was  likewise  introduced  among^ 
the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  11,  6),  as  in  the  Boman 
period  in  Egypt  (PhUo,  il,  529).  (c.)  Finally,  a  heap 
of  stones  (^i*lA  Q'^?^^  bft)  was  thrown  over  the  body, 
i.  e.  the  grave  (Josh,  vii,  25  sq. ;  viii,  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
17).  This  dishonor  is  still  common  in  the  East  (Pau- 
lus,  Atftf.  Reperi,  ii,  58 ;  Jahn,  Archdol.  II,  ii,  368).  One 
of  these  kinds  of  punishment  is  constanUy  referred  to 
by  the  legislative  precept,  "  That  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  people"  (135  ai]5Q  tX^tXn  OfiSn  hn'iar, 
or  ^"^99^),  as  especially  appears  from  Exod.  xxxi, 
14 ;  Lev.  xvii,  4 ;  xx,  17  (see  Michaelis,  Moe.  Recht, 
V,  37  sq. ;  the  cases  are  specified  in  the  Mishna,  Cher^ 
ithuthj  i,  1) ;  but  the  Babbins  are  not  altogether  agreed ; 
comp.  Abarbanel  on  Num.  xv,  80;  also  in  Ugolini 
Theactttr.  xxx) ;  not,  as  most  will  have  it,  a  mere  in- 
terdict from  political  or  religious  privileger .  See  Ex- 
comhunication.  All  penal  inflictions  were  usually 
speedy  (Josh,  vii,  24  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxii,  16),  and  origin- 
ally inflicted  directly  by  the  populace,  bat  under  the 
kings  by  their  body-guard,  or  one  of  their  attendants. 
See  Cherethitb. 

Foreign  punishments,  unknown  to  the  Jewish  law, 
were  the  following :  1.  Sawmg  in  pieces  (2  Sam.  xii, 
81).  See  Saw.  2.  Dichotomy^  i.  e.  cutting  asunder 
{fixoTopiiiv  or  iiiki^tiv = "  quartering")  or  dismember- 
ment (w)0*j,  1  Sam.  XV,  88 ;  fuXiori  iiaiptXv^  Josephus, 
Ant,  XV,  8,  4 ;  a  barbarous  instance  is  given  -in  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xiii,  12, 6;  and  an  inhuman  murder  in  Judg. 
xix,  29 ;  but  1  Kings  iii,  25,  does  not  belong  here)  of 
the  living  being  (see  Krumbholz,  Depxnaper  ro  dixo' 
TOfuiv  tignijicata,  in  the  Bibl,  Brem,  vii,  284  sq.), 
which  was  univenal  among  the  Babylonians  (Dan.  U, 
5;  iii,  29:  hi  2  Sam.  iv,  12;  2  Mace,  i,  16,  mangling 
after  death  is  indicated  by  way  of  infamy;  compare 
Livy,  viii,  28 ;  in  Esek.  xvi,  40 ;  xx,  47,  dichotomy  is 
not  to  be  understood),  as  well  as  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii, 
139 ;  iii,  18)  and  Persians  (Herod,  vii,  89 ;  Plod.  Sic. 
xvil,  88;  comp.  Horace,  Sat  i,  1,  99  sq. ;  2  Mace,  vii, 
8 ;  MatL  xxiv,  51 ;  Luke  xii,  46 ;  Koran,  xx,  74 ;  xxvi, 
49 ;  Assemani,  Martyrol.  Or.  i,  241  sq.).  3.  Precipita- 
tion (hld^pu,  2  Cliron.  xxv,  12 ;  comp.  Psa.  cxli,  6  • 
KaraKprifJiviirfio^,  Luke  iv,  29 ;  comp.  2  Mace,  vi,  10) 
f^om  a  rock  (^^dejicere  de  saxo  Tarpeio"  or  *'ex  ag- 
gere,"  Suetoninn,  Calig,  27)  is  well  known  as  a  Boman 
mode  of  execution  (for  the  Athenians,  see  Wachsmuth, 
Ilellen.  AUerth,  ii,  20).  4.  T^fmpanism  (rvfjivaviaiiOQ), 
or  beating  to  death  (Heb.  xi,  35;  A.  Y.  *' torture;" 
comp.  Aristot.  ]^t.  ii,  5 ;  Lucian,  Jup.  Trag.  19,  etc.), 
of  which  the  instrument  was  a  cudgel  (rvfiiravov,  2 
Mace,  vi,  19,  28,  A. V.  "torment;"  Aristophanes,  PhU. 
47G);  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  are  thereby  to 
understand  simply  a  club  with  which  the  unfortunates 
were  dispatched,  or  a  wooden  hoop  upon  which  they 
were  stretched  in  the  manner  of  a  rack  (comp.  Jose- 
phus, De  Maccab,  viii,  5  and  9).     See  Tympanum. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  methods  of  execu- 
tion are  named  in  the  Bible  as  practised  by  nations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Palestine :  1.  Burning  alive  in  a 
furnace  (Dan.  iii,  6,  11,  15,  19  sq.),  which  occurs  in 
modem  Persia  (Chardin,  Vogage,  vi,  218),  is  of  very 
early  date  (if  we  may  trust  the  traditions  concerning 
Abraham  [q.  v.],  Targ.  on  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3) ;  like- 
wise roasting  or  boiling  convicts  over  a  slow  fire  (Jer. 
xxix,  22  [see  Hebenstreit,  De  Achabi  et  Zedehue  tup- 
pUcio,  Lips.  1786] ;  2  Mace,  vi,  5).  See  John  (the 
Apostle).     An  example  of  burning  alive  does  not 

occur  (2  Sam.  xxi,  81,  marg.  '\2h'0 ;  see  Thenius,  in 
loc.)  until  the  time  of  Herod  (Josephus,  War,  i,  38, 4) ; 
but  in  Egypt  the  vindictive  Boman  magistrates  took 
pleasure  in  burning  Jews  (Philo,  ii,  542,  527).  No 
instances  of  burying  alive  (Ctesias,  Pere,  xii.  53 ;  Livy, 
viii,  15,  etc.)  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  (Num.  xvi, 
30  sq.,  is  not  in  point).  2.  Casting  into  the  Uoru'  den 
(Dan.  vi).     See  Lion;  Den.    8.  Suffocation  in  hot. 
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tthes  (2  Mace  ziii,  6  sq. ;  comp.yaler.  Max.  iz,  2,  6, 
"  He  filled  with  ashes  a  place  inclosed  by  high  walls, 
with  a  beam  projecting  within,  upon  which  he  placed 
the  doomed,  so  that,  when  oYercome  with  drowsiness, 
thej  fell  into  the  insidious  ash-heap  below  \"  see  Cte- 
sias,  Pert,  47  and  62).  See  Asbes.  4.  Dasliing  in 
pieces  children  (sucUings)  on  the  comers  of  walls, 
which  occurred  on  the  sack  of  cities  (Isa.  xiii,  16, 18 ; 
Hob.  xiv,  1 ;  Kah.  iii,  10 ;  comp.  Psa.  cxxxvii,  9),  like 
the  ripping  open  of  pregnant  women  (2  Kings  viii,  12 ; 
XV,  16 ;  Hos.  xiv,  1 ;  Amos  i,  13),  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2  Kings  xiv,  16,  only  a  heathenish  barbarity. 
On  crucifixion,  s^e  Crucify.  6.  Finally,  drowning 
(KaravovTifffJiosi  Matt  xviii,  6),  and  fighting  with  wild 
beasts  (^lypto/taxta,  1  Cor.  xv,  82),  are  but  casnally 
alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.  Drowning,  as  a  mode  of  in- 
flicting death,  is  old  (comp.  Exod.  i,  22).  Among  the 
Romans,  those  guilty  of  parricide  were  sewed  in  sacks 
(culei)  and  then  drowned  (Cicero,  Rose.  Am,  25;  ad 
Hereim.  i,  13 ;  Seneca,  Clem,  i,  15 ;  Juvenal,  viii,  214) ; 
but  this  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  came  to  be  deemed 
an  inhuman  mode  of  execution  (comp.  Josephns,  Ant, 
xiv,  15,  10;  War^  i,  22,  2;  Lactantius,  Mori,  penec, 
XV,  8) ;  and  thns  remaining  under  the  water  (Jer.  li, 
68)  was  thought  a  peculiarly  severe  &te  (Josephus, 
Apion^  i,  84;  comp.  Matt,  xviii,  6 ;  see  G6tz,  De  pi»- 
trwU  veU.  p.  131  sq. ;  Grftfe,  De  KorairovTurfuff  num 
fuerit  mppHc.  Judaontm^  Lips.  1662;  Welleius,  De 
sitpplicio  mbmen.MaLvn,  1701 ;  Scherer,  De  Karajrovr, 
ap.  amitiq.  Argent,  xvil,  4).  Such  cruel  punishments 
sometimes  followed  the  mutilations  of  martjrrdom  (2 
Mace,  vii,  4, 7, 10).  On  tkeriomachyj  see  Games  ;  and 
on  the  passage  8  Mace.  5,  comp.  Porphyry,  Abstm.  ii, 
57.  See  generally  Carpzov,  Appear,  p.  581  sq. ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  judidit  paniique  capUaiibus  in  S,  S.  (Hal. 
1749;  also  in  Ugolini  TTkeicatr,  xxvi,  and  Pott's  SyU 
loffe,  iv,  177  sq.);  Jahn,  Ar^dol,  II,  ii,  847  sq. ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Mos,  JSacA^,  v,  11  sq. — Winer,  ii,  11.    Compare 

PumSHMENT. 

XSaceontioner  ((nrfKoi;Xara>f>,  for  Lat.  QMCwiator, 
originally  a  soovt,  afterwards  a  Hfe-ffuardtman  under 
the  emperor),  a  member  of  the  royal  body-guard  adopt- 
ed by  Herod  in  imitation  of  the  Bomans  (see  Tacitus, 
Hist,  ii,  11 ;  Suetonius,  Claud.  85),  and  in  accordance 
with  Oriental  despotism,  and  employed  to  execute  his 
sanguinary  orders  (Mark  vi,  27).  (See  Smith's  DieL 
of  Clou,  A  niiq,  s.  v.  Speculatores ;  Schwarz,  De  Specu- 
iatoribtts  vtU.  Jiomanorum,  Altd.  1726.)    See  Chbbe- 

THITE. 

In  ancient  times  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and 
station  were  employed  to  execute  the  sentence  of  &e 
law.  The  office  of  Potiphar,  in  the  Eg^'ptian  court, 
mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxvii,  86,  u  thought  to  have 
been  **chief  of  the  executioners,"  as  in  the  margin  of 
our  version.  See  Guard.  This  is  still  a  high  office 
in  the  East  as  a  court  office.  Such  executioners  have 
nothing  to  do  with  carrying  into  effect  the  awards  of 
the  law  in  its  ordinary  course,  but  only  with  those  of 
the  king.  It  is  there  an  office  of  great  responsibility ; 
and  to  insure  its  due  and  strict  fulfilment,  it  is  intrust- 
ed to  an  officer  of  the  court,  who  has  necessarily  under 
his  command  a  body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
serve the  order  and  peace  of  the  palace  and  its  pre- 
cincts, and  to  attend  and  guard  the  royal  person  on 
public  occasions ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  their 
chief,  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  the  king  awards 
upon  those  who  incur  his  displeasure.  Potiphar,  there- 
fore, in  this  sense  might  be  called  captain  of  the  guard. 
He  had  his  official  residence  at  the  public  jail  (Gen. 
xl,  8).  Nebuzaradan  (2  Kings  xxv,  8;  Jer.  xxxix, 
9)  and  Arioch  (Dan.  ii,  14)  held  the  Mme  office.  That 
the  *' captain  of  the  guard"  himself  occasionally  per- 
formed the  duty  of  an  executioner  appears  fi-om  1 
Kings  ii,  25,  84.  Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of 
high  dignity,  and  something  beyond  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  zdbit  of  modem  Eg}'pt  (comp.  Lane,  i,  168), 
with  which  Wilkins(tt  (ii,45)  compares  it     It  is  stiU 


not  unusual  for  offloera  of  high  rank  to  inflict  corporal* 
pnniahment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkinson,  ii,  48). 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  had  public  execn<>' 
tioners,  but  the  prince  or  general  laid  his  commanda 
on  any  of  his  attendants.  Gideon  commanded  Jether, 
bis  eldest  son,  to  execute  his  sentence  on  the  kings  of 
Midian ;  Saul  ordered  the  footmen  who  stood  around 
him,  and  were  probably  a  choaen  body  of  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  his  person,  to  put  to  dieath  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  and  when  they  refused,  Doeg,  an  Edom- 
ite,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  executed  the  com- 
mand (1  Sam.  xxii,  18).  Long  after  the  days  of  Saul, 
the  reigning  monarch  commanded  Benaiah,  the  chief 
captain  of  his  armies,  to  perform  the  duty  of  putting 
Joab  to  death.  Sometimes  the  chief  magistrate  exe- 
cuted the  sentence  of  the  law  with  his  own  hands ;  for 
when  Jether  shrank  trma  the  duty  which  his  father 
required,  Gideon,  at  that  time  the  Supreme  magistrate 
in  Israel,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it  himself.  Thus  also 
in  Homer  (Odyts,  xxi,  fin. ;  xxii,  init.)  we  read  that 
the  exasperated  Ulysses  commanded  his  son  Telema* 
chus  to  put  to  death  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  which 
was  immediately  done.  In  condemnations  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  congregation  or  assembly  of  people 
executed  the  criminal,  but  the  witnesses  commenced 
the  work  of  death  (Lev.  xxiv,  16 ;  Dent,  xvii,  7 ;  Jolin 
viii,  7 ;  Acts  vii,  57-60).  Executions  in  the  East  are 
often  very  prompt  and  arbitrary.  In  many  cases, 
among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  the  suspicion  is  no 
sooner  entertained,  or  the  cause  of  offence  given,  than 
the  fotal  order  is  issued,  the  messenger  of  death  har- 
ries to  the  unsuspecting  victim,  shows  his  warrant, 
and  executes  his  order  that  instant  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude (2  Kings  vi,  82 ;  Proy.  xvi,  14 ;  Mark  vi,  27).   See 

PUKISHXEHT. 

Ezedias,  buildings  contiguous  to  the  church.    See 
Church  Edifices. 
Ibcegeais.    See  Exsgbtical  Theoloot. 

Exegetical  Collections.  See  Catena  ;  Com- 
mentaries. 

Bzegetical  Theology,  that  branch  of  theology 
which  treats  of  the  exposition  and  interpretation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  See  Enctclopadia 
OF  Theoloot.  Exegesis  (i^^yi^cf)  is  statement,  es* 
planatioHf  ftom  iKvy^ofiai^  I  lead,  describe,  eaeplam; 
and  firom  this,  an  exegele,  i^iiyriTric,  guide,  interpreier. 
The  word  exegetical,  then,  includes  all  that  beiongB 
to  expkmaHon,  and  Exegetical  Theology  includes  all 
that  belongs  to  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

I.  Matter  of  Exegetical  Tkeoiogy, —  The  Bible,  in- 
cluding both  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  is  the  material  on 
which  the  science  of  exegetical  theology  is  employed. 
Some  writers  therefore  designate  it  as  Biblical  theolo- 
gy ;  but  the  real  work  of  exegesis  is  to  gather  ihrni 
the  word  the  material  of  Biblical  theology,  leaving 
the  arrangement  and  co-ordination  of  this  material  to 
fall  into  a  separate  branch  of  the  science.  See  Bibu- 
cal  Theoloot  ;  Theoloot.  In  fact,  the  results  of 
exegetical  study  may  UX\,  according  to  their  nature, 
into  historical,  doctrinal,  or  practical  theology.  See 
Bible.  As  the  Bible  comes  to  us  as  the  record  of  a 
revelation  from  God,  its  claims  in  this  respect  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  branch,  entitled  Inspiration  (q. 
v.).  The  study  of  inspiration  leads  to  the  general 
question  of  the  possibility  and  nature  of  Revblatiov 
(q.  v.). 

II.  Method  ofExegeHeal  Theologg.—l,  PJoMogg,-^ 
As  the  Bible  comes  to  us  in  ancient  languages  (He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Hellenistic  Greek),  the  first  requisite 
of  exegesis  is  the  knowledge  of  these  languages,  both 
as  to  their  grammatical  structure  and  their  vocabula- 
ry. This  branch  is  called  Sacred  Umguiatics^  or  8a» 
ered  PhUologg,  The  knowledge  of  classical  Greek  is 
of  course  presupposed,  while  Syriac,  Samaritan,  an<l 
Arabic  are  cognate  and  auxiliary.    For  details, 
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the  separate  articles  in  this  work  on  the  yarioos  topics 
named. 

2.  ArckcBologif, — Not  only  does  the  Bible  come  to  as 
in  ancient  languages,  bat  it  was  also  written  at  vari- 
oos  times,  in  varioas  eoantries,  and  under  Tarioos  con- 
ditions of  life  (social,  political,  religions,  etc.).  Thns 
arise  the  varioas  branches  of  Bible  history  (belong- 
ing portly  to  exegetlcal  and  partly  to  historical  the- 
ology), Biblical  geography,  chronology,  ethnography, 
nataial  history  of  the  Bible,  laws,  usages,  domestic 
economy,  agriculture,  sacred  rites,  and  worship.  All 
tiiese  bnuiches  are  summed  np  under  the  genenl  title 
Antiquities,  or  Archeology.  See  both  these  heads  in 
this  Cyclopssdia,  and  also  the  other  topics  named,  for 
the  details  and  the  literature. 

8.  Cbnoji. — As  these  books  come  to  us  claiming  to 
be  authoritative,  we  must  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  books  belong  to  the  Bible  as  a  sacred  book  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  gives  rise  to  that  branch 
called  the  science  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  It  is  di- 
vided into  canon  of  the  O.  T.  and  canon  of  the  N.  T. 
See  the  article  Canon  op  Scripture. 

4.  CrUieitm, — Granting  that  we  have  certain  books 
»timit*»A  to  be  canonical,  the  fiirther  question  arises, 
Have  we  these  writings  in  their  original  and  correct 
forms  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  gives  rise  to  CrU- 
•CMM,  which  is  divided  into  the  lower  or  text-criticism, 
which  seeks  to  ascertain  the  true  and  original  reading 
of  the  text  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  the  higher 
criticism,  which  examines  into  the  integrity,  genuine* 
ness,  and  authenticity  of  the  books.  The  higher  criti- 
cism seeks  to  distinguish  the  true  flrom  the  fiftlse,  and 
forma,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  basis  of  Apologetics  (q. 
v.);  the  text-criticism  distinguishes  the  original  from 
the  altered  or  cormpted.     See  CsiTiciaM. 

5.  JnUrpreiadon, — All  the  studies  heretofore  named 
are  preparatory  to  the  work  of  getting  at  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  the  function  of  /»- 
ierprtiaiwii^  or  iTermeiMttftcf  (ip/ii|v<uM).  The  gemtral 
principles  cm  which  any  other  writings  would  be  inter- 
preted are  of  course  applicable  here  (General  Herme- 
neutics);  but  the  special  character  of  these  writings 
ss  sacred  gives  rise  to  an  enlargement  of  those  gener- 
al principles  of  interpretation  (Sacred  Hermeneutics). 
When  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  sought  simply  by  the 
use  of  linguistics  or  criticism,  the  interpretation  is 
called  Grammatical.  When  not  only  linguistics  and 
critidsni,  but  also  all  the  knowledges  embraced  above 
under  archeology  are  employed,  the  interpretation  is 
called  GrammaUco-HistoricaL  When,  in  addition,  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  Church  fA  to  the  substantial 
focts  and  doctrines  of  revelation  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Word,  the  interpretation  is  called  Doctrinal^ 
or  Ihgmatieal.  Finally,  when  a  farther  sense  than 
that  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  writer  is  sought,  the 
interpretation  is  called  AUegarieal,  For  the  nature, 
history,  and  value  of  these,  see  Hermeneutics  ;  In- 
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III.  ResuXU  or  ProdneU  o/ExegeHeal  Theoloffy, —The 
application  of  the  laws  of  hermeneutics,  and  of  the  pre- 
pacstory  or  propiedeatic  sciences  mentioned  above,  in 
practical  work,  is  Exegetii,  The  fhiit  of  this  labor 
may  appear,  within  the  sphere  of  ezegetical  theology 
itmA£f  in  translations  of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  of  its  parts 
[see  Versions];  or  in  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  or 
on  separate  books  of  the  Bible,  or  on  separate  passages 
in  any  of  the  boolu.  See  Commentaries.  The  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  exegesis  are  also  to  be  used  by  the 
preacher  in  the  preparation  of  his  discourses  for  the 
eongregation.     See  Homiletics  ;  Sermon. 

Most  of  the  topics  of  exegetical  theology  are  em* 
biaeed  in  what  is  called  IntrodHeHon  to  the  8cripture$^ 
a  vagne  title,  formerly  much  in  use,  but  now  giving 
way  to  more  scientific  and  distinctive  terms,  such  as 
JMerarjf  H'ubjry  of  ike  Bible,  for  a  general  name,  and 
the  several  titles  mentioned  above  for  spocbl  branches. 
The  books  on  Introduction  acre  often  rather  useAtl 


collections  of  propedeutic  knowledge  than  scientiflo 
treatises.  See  Introduction.  There  are  no  books  in 
English  treating  exegetical  theology  as  a  separata 
branch  in  scientific  form;  but  English  literature 
aboands  in  excellent  works  on  the  several  branches, 
which  will  be  found  indicated  under  the  several  titles 
in  this  Cyclopedia.  The  most  important  general 
works  are  the  so-called  books  of  "  Introduction,"  such 
as  Home,  Introduction  (new  ed.,  London,  1860,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Davidson,  fntroduction  to  N.  T,  (Ix>nd.  1848-51 
[Dr.  Davidson*s  later  writings  are  not  so  trustworthy 
as  his  earlier]);  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  GoqyeU  (reprinted.  Best.  1867, 12mo).  On  the  liter- 
ature, see  farther  under  the  head  Introduction.  On 
the  scope  of  exegetical  theology,  and  its  relations  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  science,  see  Hagenbach,  En- 
ctfklojOdie  und  Methodohgie  (Leipsig,  1864,  7th  edit,  § 
34-^) ;  Manh,  Lectures  on  the  A  mmgement  of  the  teo- 
entl  Branchee  ofDitfimty  (Cambridge,  1809, 8vo);  Pelt, 
Theologiadte  EncyUopadie  alt  System  (Hamburg,  1843, 
8vo),  §  10-28 ;  Clarissa,  EncyUopcodia  Theologicte  EpiU 
ome  (Lugd.  Bat.  1885, 8vo),  sect,  i,  ii ;  and  our  articles 
Encyclopedia  op  Theology  ;  Theology. 

Bzemptioil  designates,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
release  of  persons  or  institutions  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  regular  superior,  and  their  subordination  to  a 
higher  or  special  superior. 

1.  Soman  CathoUc  Church. —  The  first  example  of 
formal  exempticm  is  the  release  of  monasteries  hota 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Many  wealthy  convents 
induced  the  popes,  emperors,  and  kings  to  allow  them 
a  free  election  of  their  superiors,  and  a  free  adminis- 
tration of  their  property.  Subsequently  many  of  the 
monastic  ordere  were  altogether  exempted  fK>m  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  the  membera  being  subor- 
dinate only  to  their  monastic  superiore  and  the  pope. 
The  bishops  incessantly  labored  for  a  restoration  o( 
their  full  jurisdiction,  and  the  Council  of  Constance 
favored  them,  but  most  of  the  popes  sided  with  the 
monks  rather  than  with  the  bishops.  The  Council  of 
Trent  granted  most  of  the  demands  of  the  bishops,  but 
the  difficulties  between  bishops  and  monastic  ordera 
have  never  wholly  ceased.  Bishops  sometimes  are  ex- 
empt from  the  usual  subordination  to  an  archbishop, 
being  subordinate  directly  to  the  pope.  Sometimes 
(as  in  Austria)  the  army  was  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  special  army-bishop. 

2.  Protestant  Churches. — The  Protestant  state  church- 
es retained,  with  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  idea  of  exemption.  The  i»inces  claimed  for  them- 
selves exemption  from  the  usual  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction ;  later,  the  same  exemption  was  claimed  for 
civil  and  military  officen.  In  some  countries  the  no- 
bility also  were  exempt.  In  Prussia,  a  circular  of 
the  government  in  1817  abolished  all  exemptions,  but 
it  was  not  executed.  Churches  which  are  based  on 
the  voluntary  principle  know  of  no  exemption,  because 
they  compel  none  of  their  membera  to  belong  to  any 
particular  congregation. 

In  many  districts  in  Germany,  Roman  Catholic,  Lu- 
theran, and  Reformed  paston  bad  jurisdiction  even 
over  members  of  the  two  other  churches ;  and  the  ex- 
emption of  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  vice  versa,  is  not  yet  fully  carried  through. 
— Herzog,  ReaUEncykkp.  iv,  286;  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  841.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bzerclse,  Bodily  (otuftaruni  yvfivaoia,  i.  e.  phys- 
teal  training^  i.  q.  gymnastics,  1  Tim.  iv,  8).  What  the 
apostle  seems  to  disparage  under  this  term  is  not  the 
athletic  ducipline  which  it  classically  imports  (Arr^ 
an,  Epict.  i,  27, 6 ;  Polyb.  iv,  7,  6),  and  which  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  Grecian  games  (q.  v.)  might  im- 
ply, but  rather  that  ascetic  mortification  of  the  fleshly 
appetites,  and  even  innocent  affections  (comp.  ver.  8 ; 
Col.  ii,  23),  which  characterized  some  of  the  Jewish 
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fimatics  (ver .  7),  especially  the  Essenes  (q.  ▼.)• — Fleiscb- 
mann,  Interpretaiio,  in  loc. ;  Seeleo,  Ik  GynuumU  ad 
qua  PtMuhu  (in  hoc  loc.)  aUudU  (Lubec,  1758).  See 
Timothy. 

Ezerdaes,  Spiritual  (exercitia  spirituaUa),  a  ti- 
tle given  by  Romanists  to  certain  exercises  held  under 
the  leadership  generally  of  a  confessor  (magisUr  exerci- 
tiorum)y  for  spiritual  edification.  They  consist,  gener- 
ally, in  alternate  meditaUons  and  prayers  at  regular- 
ly appointed  hours,  with  seclusion,  mortification,  etc. 
These  exercises  are  practised  both  by  clergy  and  laity, 
especially  before  communion,  and  as  preparatory  to  the 
great  Church  festivals.  Especially  before  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  such  exercises  are  not  only  com- 
mended, but  required  of  candidates.  The  roost  elabo- 
rate form  of  the  exercises  is  that  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
His  method  received  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  and 
Alexander  YII  granted,  in  a  brief  dated  Oct  12, 1667, 
f^l  absolution  to  all,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  who 
should  submit  to  them  for  eight  days  in  the  houses  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus.  These  exercises  consist  in  al- 
ternate meditations,  readings,  oral  prayers,  and  self- 
scrutin}',  as  special  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  penitence  and  communion.  In  case  of 
there  being  several  persons  exercising  together,  silence 
is  recommended  as  a  duty.  The  new  missions  estab- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  and  Redemptorists  make  use  of 
these  exercises,  transforming  the  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion  into  a  dead  mechanical  action. — lierzog,  JUal-En- 
esldop.  iii,  289 ;  Aschbach,  AUg,  Kireken-Lex,  ii,  707 ; 
Ferraris,  Promta  BibUotheai,  iii,  916  sq.  See  Bellecius, 
Medulla  cuceteot  teu  exercitia  SancH  Patrit  Jgnatii  (new 
ed.  by  WesthofT) ;  and  the  articles  Jesuits  and  Loy- 
ola. 

ZSzhortation  (TrapaicX^iTiCt  strictly  a  calling  near, 
invitation,  and  so  **«n/rea/y,"  2  Cor.  viii,4 ;  hence  ad- 
monitionj  special  hortatory  mstruction  in  public,  Luke 
iii,  18;  Act^xiii,15;  lTim.iv,18;  ti\»o '' consolation'' 
or  comfort.  Bom.  xv,  4,  etc.)  seems  to  have  been  rec- 
ognised in  the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  distinct  super- 
natural or  prophetic  office  or  function  (xapur/ia,  "gift") 
bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  xii,  8).  As  snch, 
it  was  doubtless  a  subordinate  exercise  of  the  general 
fliculty  of  teaching  (1  Cor.  xiv,  81).  Olshausen  (Com- 
ment,  in  loc.)  thinks  that  Paul  does  not  distinguish  it 
OS  a  special  charitmy  but  rather  regards  it  as  co-ordi- 
nate with  eldership.     See  Gift  (Spiritual). 

2.  It  is  defined  as  **the  act  of  laying  such  motives 
before  a  person  as  may  excite  him  to  the  performance  of 
any  duty.  It  differs  only  from  iuanon  in  tliat  the  lat- 
ter principally  endeavora  to  convince  the  undentand- 
ing,  and  the  former  to  work  on  the  affections.  It  is 
considered  as  a  great  branch  of  preaching,  though  not 
confined  to  that,  as  a  man  may  exhort,  though  he  do 
not  preach ;  though  a  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  preach 
if  he  do  not  exhort.  See  Exhorters.  The  Scrip- 
tures enjoin  ministers  to  exhort  men,  that  is,  to  rouse 
them  to  duty  by  proposing  suitable  motives  (Isa.  Iviii, 
1;  1  Tim.  vi,  2;  Heb.  iii,  18;  Kom.  xii,  8);  it  was 
likewise  the  constant  practice  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
Christ  himself  (Isa.  i,  17;  Jer.  iv,  14;  Ezek.  xxxvii; 
Luke  iii,  18 ;  xii,  8 ;  Acts  xi,  28)"  (Buck,  Theological 
Dictionary,  s.  v.).  **The  above,  and  numerous  oth- 
er passages  of  Scripture,  indicate  several  important 
particulars :  1.  That  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity, 
or  foreign  to  the  office  of  the  inspired  apostles,  fre- 
quently to  exhort,  2.  That  they  enjoined  a  similar 
practice  and  the  duty  of  exhortation  upon  young  min- 
isters of  their  day.  8.  That  exhortation,  as  separate 
firom  preaching,  was  the  special  office  of  a  certain  class 
of  religious  teachers  in  the  New-Testament  Church. 
4.  That  mutual  exhortation  for  their  own  profit  and 
edification  was  enjoined  by  the  apostles  upon  Chris- 
tians generally"  (Kidder,  Homileticgf  p.  106).    See  £x- 

HORTERS. 

8.  In  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  short  address- 
es of  the  minister  to  the  people  in  the  daily  service,  in 


the  commnnion  office,  and  in  the  office  for  the  vlslta- 
tion  of  the  sick,  are  called  Exhortations,  The  fint  of 
these,  beginning  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scrip- 
ture moveth  ns,"  etc.,  was  introduced  into  the  English 
formulary  at  the  Reformation.  Palmer  (^Orig,  IMurg. 
i,  211)  compares  it  to  a  passage  in  a  sermon  of  Avitua 
of  Vienne,  fifth  century.  Procter  (Conunon  Prayer^  p. 
206)  remarks  that  "  it  was  constructed  partly  from  tho 
preceding  sentences,  and  partly  by  adaptations  from 
previously  existing  forms."  But,  in  fact,  this  exhor- 
tation, with  the  other  opening  portions  of  morning 
prayer,  is  chiefly  due  to  a  ritual  drawn  up  by  Calvin 
for  the  church  at  Strasburg,  entitled  La  Forme  des 
Pri^res  et  ChainU$  ecclesiaatiques  (Strasburg,  1545).  See 
Baird,  Euiaxia  (N.  York,  1855,  p.  191).  The  exhorta. 
tions  to  the  communion  were  also  introduced  at  the 
Reformation.  "  The  ancient  Church,  indeed,  had  no 
such  exhortations,  for  their  daily,  or  at  least  weekly 
communions  made  it  known  that  there  was  then  no 
solemn  assembly  of  Christians  without  it,  and  every 
one  (not  under  censure)  was  expected  to  communi- 
cate. But  now,  when  the  time  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, and  our  long  omissions  liave  made  some  of  na 
ignorant,  and  othen  forgetful  of  this  duty ;  most  of 
us  unwilling,  and  all  of  us  more  or  less  indisposed  for 
it,  it  was  thought  both  prudent  and  necessary  to  pro- 
vide these  exhortations,  to  be  read  when  the  minister 
gives  warning  of  the  commmtionj  v:hich  he  is  ahDogs  io  do 
upon  the  Sunda$f  or  some  holy  day  immediateig preceding*' 
(Wheatly,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  284).  The  second 
exhortation  was  compiled  apparently  by  Peter  Martyr 
at  the  instance  of  Bucer  (Procter,  On  Common  Prayer, 
p.  844). 

Ezhorters,  a  class  of  lay  persons  licensed  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  exhort,  not  to  preach. 
The  leaden*  meeting  (q.  v.),  or  class  (q.  v.),  recom- 
mend snch  persons,  and  the  preacher  issues  the  license. 
The  duties  of  an  exhorter  are  "  to  hold  meetings  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  wherever  opportunity  is  af- 
forded, subject  to  the  direction  of  the  preacher  in 
charge;  to  attend  all  the  sessions  of  the  Qnarteriy 
Conference ;  be  subject  to  an  annual  examination  of 
character  in  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and  renewal 
of  license  annually  by  the  presiding  elder,  or  preacher 
having  the  charge,  if  approved  by  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference." This  office  has  been  found  very  useful,  both 
in  the  edification  of  the  Church,  and  in  developing  the 
talent  of  peraons  likely  to  be  called  to  the  ministry. — 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcc^  Churdi,  1868,  p. 
118, 114. 

Exile  (only  occurs  of  an  expatriated  person,  Snf  S, 
tsoeh',  bent, ''  captive  exile,"  Isa.  li,  14 ;  n^O,  goleh%  a 

tratuported  captive,  as  elsewhere  often  [see  Basiish]), 
Assyrio-Babylonian,  of  the  Israelitish  nation  (comp. 
Cellarii  Dissertatt.  p.  178  sq.).     See  also  Captivity. 

1.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pekah  (q.  v.),  B.C.  dr.  741.    TigUth  PUeeer  (q.  y.>, 
in  accordance  with  a  cardinal  maxim  of  Orientid  des- 
pots (compare  Heeren,  Ideen,  I,  i,  405  sq. ;  Gesenins, 
Jesa.  I,  949),  transported  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv,  29  ; 
comp.  Isa.  viii,  23)  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee 
and  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces  (Gilead).    A  still 
earlier  deportation  (1  Chron.  v,  26)  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  Pul  (q.  v.).     After  the  destruction  of  Sama- 
ria (q.  v.)  and  the  entire  northern  state  (B.C.  720)  by 
Shalmaneser  (q.  v.),  the  same  fate  overtook  all  the 
distinguished  and  serviceable  Israelites  (2  Kings  zvii, 
6 ;  xviii,  9  sq. ;  1  Chron.  v,  26).     They  were 
a  residence  on  the  Chaboras,  in  Mesopotamia  [i 
Habor],  and  in  Media  (comp.  Josepfaus,  Ant,  Ix^  14, 
1),  and  there  established  the  worship  of  Jehovah  after 
then:  corrupt  fashion  (2  Kings  xvii,  27  sq.).    See  Wit- 
sius,  Acffdj^t/Xov,  sire  de  decern  tribuhts  Isr,  (in  hia 
^gyptiaoa,  p.  818  sq.) ;  Michaelis,  De  exilio  decern  fri- 
buum  (in  his  Commentt,  Soc.  Gott,  Brem.  1774,  pw   SX 
sq.).    Compare  Israel  (Kingdom  of). 
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iT.  Respecting  the  canyiog  away  of  the  Jem  hi  ser- 
eral  colonies,  there  are  various  acooants  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  books,  which  modem  writers  have  not  car^ 
folly  distinguiBhed  (see  Bauer,  HA.  Getch.  ii,  870  sq. ; 
Jahn,  ArckSol.  11,  i,  19C  sq. ;  Bertholdt,  Zeittc^el  zum 
Darnel,  p.  508  sq.).  (a.)  The  books  of  Kings  mention 
only  two  deportations :  thefrtt  occurred  after  the  sur- 
render of  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  zxiv,  14  sq. ;  comp.  Jer.  xxvU, 
20  sq. ;  in  this  was  involved  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  6),  and 
it  befel  (besides  the  king  himself)  the  affluent  and  use- 
fbl  citizen?,  10,000  and  upwards  in  number  (Josephus 
says  10,832,  AiU,  x,  7, 1);  the  aecomd  was  the  result 
of  a  formal  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  assault  of  the 
Chaldsms  in  tiie  time  of  Zedekiah,  and  was  effected 
by  Nebnchadnezzar^s  general  (in  that  prince's  19th 
year)  Nebnzaradan  (2  Kings  xxv,  11).  Only  the  com- 
mon people,  devoted  to  agriculture,  remained  (2  Kings 
xxv,  12,  22).  (ft.)  The  books  of  Chronicles  expressly 
record  only  the  carrying  away  under  Zedekiah  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  20),  while  (ver.  10),  in  mentioning  the 
transportation  of  king  Jehoiachin,  they  say  nothing  of 
a  deportation  of  the  people  at  that  time,  (c.)  Jer.  lii, 
28  sq.,  specifies  three  distinct  carryings  away,  and  as- 
signs to  each  not  only  the  number  of  those  deported, 
but  also  a  date :  namely,  the  first  deportation  in  the 
7tii  year  (of  Nebnciiadnezzar,  comp.  ver.  29,  80),  which 
eonststed  of  8023  Jews ;  the  second  in  the  18th  of  Neb- 
ach.,  of  832  chiefii  of  Jernsalem ;  the  third  in  the  23d 
of  Neb.,  of  746  individuals.  Finally  {d.\  according 
to  Dan.  i,  1,  3  sq.,  as  early  as  the  8d  year  of  Jehoia- 
Idm's  reign,  some  Jewish  youths  of  noble  families 
^among  them  Daniel  himself)  must  have  been  carried 
to  Babylon.  These  difficulties  (see  Hengstenberg, 
(ranmienett  ofDamd  [Clarke's  ed.],  p.  43  sq.,  against 
De  Wette,  in  the  HdU,  Enetfclop,  xxiii,  7  sq. ;  Lengerke, 
Darnel,  p.  13  sq.)  are  readily  adjusted  by  observhig, 
lit,  that  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  this  passage 
of  Jeremiah  bear  date  from  his  full-  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon  (the  beginning  of  B.C.  604),  while 
those  in  Kings  are  reckoned  from  the  epoch  of  his 
vioeroyship,  a  little  over  one  year  earlier  [see  Nebu- 
cradxkzzab]  ;  and,  2dly,  thit  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy in  the  nnmber  of  citizens  transported  naturally 
arises  from  the  different  manner  in  which  they  are 
enumerated  and  classified  in  the  several  narratives. 
Thus  viewed,  the  transactions  will  appear  concisely  as 
JbUows: 

1.  (ZaUj  In  RC.  606.)  Nebnchadnezsar*8  ioTasian,  In  the 
3d  yesrof  Jehoiaklm  (Dan.  1, 1). 

S.  (Summer  of  B.C.  606.)  Sufajngation  bv  Nebaohadoeszar 
la  hli  flret  aasodate  year,  and  the  4tti  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv, 
1);  when,  besides  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  (2  Chron.  zxxvi, 
T),  a  lev  roTal  youths  were  taken  away  as  hostages,  including 
Daniel  and  hfa  companions  (Dan.  i,  8  nq.). 

5.  (Spring  of  B.C.  60a)  First  general  deportation,  in  the 
7th  year  of  Nebochadnesaafs  reign  (Jer.  lii,  28),  or  the  8th  of 
his  viceroyship  (2  Kings  xxiv,  12),  and  the  beginning  of  Je. 
hfliaehia*a  reign  (2  Kings  xxir,  9,  when  80S3  eminent  Jews 
Oer.  lii,  28),  ineladinff  the  king  (8  Chron.  xxxvl,  10),  his  ikm- 
Uy,  and  offlcera  (2  Kings  xxir,  12),  with  such  men  as  Morde- 
cai (Eeth.  il,  6),  also  some  7000  warriors  (2  Kings  xxir,  16), 
were  carried  away,  making  about  10,000  individuals  of  note 
tf  Kings  zxiv,  14),  besides  about  1000  artisans  (2  Kings  xxlv, 
16),  and  leaving  only  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city  and  its 
neighborbood  (8  Kings  xlv,  14). 

4.  (Lata  in  RC.  88&)  Seoood  general  deportation,  in  Nebn- 
efaadneazar's  ISth  year  of  reign  (Jer.  lii,  89),  or  the  19th  of  his 
viceroyvblp  (2  Kings  xxv,8)i  when,  besides  the  reet  of  the  sa- 
cred veraela  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  18),  838  more  of  the  principal 
I  who  had  by  that  time  imliied  to  Jernsalem  were  taken 
y  (Jer.  lii,  29),  including  especially  the  refugees  (8  Kings 
,  lIXi  and  leaving  but  the  commonest  agricultural  labor- 
(3  Kings  xxv,  12). 

6.  (Eariy  in  RC.  562.)  Final  deportation.  In  Nebuchadnez. 
sax's  ^  year  O^er.  Hi,  80),  when  the  last  745  private  persons 
(Jer.  Ui,  30)  who  had  not  fled  to  Egypt  <Jer.  xliU,  5-7),  nor 
been  destroyed  in  the  prmoun  massacres  (8  Chron.  xxxvi,  80), 
were  taken  away — making  4600  definitely  enumernted  (Jer. 
Ui,  30),  but  in  all  some  l!f,600  male  heads  of  families,  with 
their  wives,  trtiildren,  and  dependentis  from  Jerusalem  and  ita 
vidaity  alone,  and  a  proportionato  number  from  the  residue 
of  the  ooontry  of  Jnd«a. 

The  Babylcmian  exile  thos  began  with  the  Jews 


partially  in  B.C.  598,  bnt  generally  in  B.C.  688.  It 
ended  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyms  (over 
Babylon),  L  e.  B.C.  586,  and  therefore  lasted  strictly 
51-52  years.  The  reckoning  of  Jeremiah,  however 
(xxv,  11  sq. ;  xxix,  10 ;  compare  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21 ; 
Zech.  i,  12 ;  vii,  5 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  9, 4),  which  as- 
signs it  a  length  of  70  years,  is  to  be  understood  as 
computed  fh>m  Nebuchadnezaar's  invasion  of  Western 
Asia  in  B.C.  606,  when,  as  appears  ttam  Dan.  i,  1  sq., 
some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
were  carried  into  captivity,  in  ftilfllmentof  Isa.  xxxlx, 
6, 7.  (See  Offerhaus,  Spkiie^vm,  p.  161  sq. ;  SchrOer, 
Regn.  BabgL  p.  286  sq.).  This  was  the  more  natural 
epoch  to  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  from  that  time  Nebn* 
chadnezzar  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
liege  lord  of  the  Jewish  kings,  and  in  the  above  table 
we  see  the  years  of  his  reign  are  dated  accordingly. 
It  is  a  remarlLable  coincidence  that  from  the  date  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C.  588  (2  Kings  xxv, 
8),  to  the  time  of  its  complete  restoration,  B.C.  517 
(Ezra  vi,  15),  is  precisely  the  commensurate  (and  sa- 
cred) ter«n  of  70  years ;  and  this  period  is  sometimea 
employed  as  an  ara  by  the  secured  writers  (Ezek.  xl, 
1).  Other  very  strained  ooi^ectures  as  to  this  time 
are  those  of  Behm  (in  Iken  and  Base's  Tketaur,  tkeoL 
phUoL  i,  954  sq.),  Bengel  {Ordo  temparum,  p.  196  sq.), 
etc.  Ideler  deems  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  to  be 
exclusively  referred  to  {Handbneh  d.  ChronoL  i,  580). 
Gramberg  {RtUgkmnd.  ii,  888  sq.)  and  Hitzig  (Jertm, 
p.  230)  think  the  70  years  merely  a  round  number. 
See  Sbvxhty  Ybabs*  Captivitt. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  exile  was  cer- 
tainly, as  a  general  thing,  not  so  severe  (Jahn,  ArcM^ 
ologief  II,  i,  209 ;  comp.  Leydecker,  De  var.  retp,  Hdir, 
statu,  p.  299  sq.,  especially  p.  810  sq. ;  Yerbrngge,  De 
statu  ao  condit.  Judceorum  tempore  exil.  Babyl.,  in  his 
work  De  nomin,  Ilebr.  pkir.  num.  [Groning.  1730],  p. 
71  sq.)  as  is  usually  held.  Most  of  them  became  set- 
tled (Jer.  xxix,  5  sq.),  and  acquired  property,  even  to 
affluence  (Tob.  i,  22, 25 ;  ii,  1 ;  vi,  13 ;  viii,  21 ;  ix,  8 ; 
X,  11 ;  xiv,  15,  etc.),  and  the  possession  of  slaves  (Tob. 
viii,  14  sq.;  xi,10).  Several  were  taken  to  court  (Dan. 
i,  8  sq.,  19),  and  even  promoted  to  high  station  (Dan. 
ii,  48  sq. ;  vi,  2 ;  compare  Esth.  x,  8),  or  were  honored 
with  important  trusts  (Tob.  i,  16) ;  indeed,  in  one  in- 
stance a  Jewess  actnidly  reached  queenly  dignities 
(Esth.  ii,  17).  They  also  appear  to  have  kept  up  in 
some  sort  their  national  constitution  (Ezek.  xiv,  i ;  xx, 
1 ;  Susan,  v,  28),  and  to  have  maintidned  among  them- 
selves an  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Tob.  vii,  14 ; 
Susan.  V,  62).  According  to  the  Talmud  (R.  Gedaliah 
in  Shalshel  ffaktab.  folio  13 ;  Gemara,  Makkoth,  i,  1 ; 
Sanhedr.  i,  12  and  21),  they  were  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  an  aichnalotarch  (q.  v.),  or  "  chief  of  the  ex- 
iles'* (nibm  ^yCC),  one  of  their  own  nation  (Buddni 
nisi.  Vet.  T.  ii,  863).  Religious  discipl'me  was  exer- 
cised among  them ;  bnt,  as  they  could  not  lawfully  of- 
fer sacrifice  outside  Jerusalem,  their  worship  necessa- 
rily consisted  of  prayer  (and  public  reading,  out  of 
which  naturally  grew  expounding)  in  stated  assem- 
blies (comp.  Psa.  cxxxvii).  See  Synaoooue.  They 
did  not  lack  strong  comfort  and  exhortation :  Ezekiel 
(q.  V.)  lifted  in  their  midst  his  prophetic  voice,  and 
Jeremiah  (q.  v.)  sent  them  from  afar  a  monitory  epis- 
tle (chap.  xxix).  Probably  many  surrendered  them- 
selves to  levity  and  vice  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  81),  and  yield' 
ed  an  ear  to  false  prophets  (Jer.  xxix,  21 ;  bnt  comp. 
Tob.  ii,  14  sq.,  22). 

Of  the  permission  to  retnm  to  Palestine,  which  Cy- 
rus granted  to  the  entire  people  (Ezra  i,  5;  vii,  18), 
Jews  alone,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  availed  them- 
selves (Ezra  ii;  Neh.  vii;  comp.  Joseph ua.  Ant.  xi,  5, 
2 :'  "But  the  whole  people  of  the  Israelites  remained 
in  the  same  country  .  .  .  The  ton  tribes  are  beyond 
the  Euphrates  to  this  day,  unknown  and  innumerable 
myriads") ;  for  the  retnm  mentioned  hi  Ezra  ii,  1,  is 
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only  of  such  exiles  as  had  been  carried  away  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  in  the  list  there  following  there  are 
(beddea  priests  and  Levites)  only  recited  Judahltes 
and  Benjamitefl ;  nor  can  ^*  Israel"  (ver.  69 ;  compare 
Neh.  vii,  61)  be  there  referred  to  the  former  kingdom 
so  called.  The  indications  of  Jer.  1, 4  sq.,  17, 19 ;  Ezek. 
zxxvii,  11  sq.,  had,  moreorer,  not  at  that  time  been 
fulfilled  (the  date  in  1  Chron.  v,  26  is  uncertain ;  Keil, 
On  Kingt,  p.  497,  n.).  (See  Witsius,  Aeied^vXov,  p. 
844  sq. ;  Ritter,  Erdk,  x,  250.)  Yet  it  cannot  well  be 
doubted  that  many  of  the  ezilee  from  the  northern 
kingdom,  who  were  likewise  embraced  in  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  and  at  the  time  incladed  in  his  dominions, 
did  eventually  join  their  Jewish  brethren,  if  not  in 
some  of  the  homeward  ezpeditiona  named  in  Scripture 
aa  having  taken  place  under  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Kehemiah,  yet  in  some  smaller,  later,  or  less  distin- 
guished companies.  This  supposition  is  not  only  jus- 
tified by  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  fortified  by  the  nu- 
merous intimations  in  the  prophets  (e.  g.  Jer.  1,  4,  5, 
17-20, 83-d5)  conpUng  the  return  of  both  the  kingdoms 
(see  Meih.  Quart,  Review,  July,  1866,  p.  419  sq.),  and  is 
well-nigh  established  by  the  Palestinian  occurrence  in 
a  late  age  of  individaals  from  the  northern  tribes  (e.  g. 
Luke  ii,  86 ;  comp.  Acts  xzvl,  7).  What  proportion 
thus  returned  we  have  no  means  of  determining;  it 
was  doubtless  small,  aa  waa  indeed  that  of  the  exiles 
from  the  southern  tribes  compared  with  the  great  mass 
who  still  remained  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  now 
become  their  home.  Community  of  lot  must  have 
drawn  both  branches  of  the  common  stock  of  Israel 
nearer  together  during  the  captivity  under  the  same 
heathen  government,  and  ii  is  altogether  likely  that 
in  a  few  centuries  those  who  permanently  remained 
lost  all  trace  of  the  sectarian  distinction  that  had  once 
estranged  **  Judah  and  Ephraim."  See  Restobatior 
(of  the  Jews). 

The  descendants  of  those  who  did  not  return  either 
centred  at  certain  points,  especially  Babylon  (q.  v.), 
where  they  afterwards  became  c^ebrated  for  their 
Jewish  schools  of  Rabbinical  literature;  or,  aa  was 
chiefly  the  case,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  the  more 
distant  and  earlier  removed  ten  tribes,  wandered  still 
fiurther  in  numerous  Jewish  colonies  into  the  Medo- 
Babylonian  provinces  (Lightfoot,  Append,  to  JTbr. 
fffbr,  in  Acts,  p.  264  sq.),  remnants  of  which  have 
survived  to  a  late  day  (Beqj.  of  Tudela,  quoted  in  Rit- 
ter, Erdk.  z,  241  sq.).  It  is  possible  even  that  the 
Samariums  may  have  owed  their  mongrel  origin  to 
some  such  source  (Gresenins,  De  PtmUd,  Samar.  p.  4), 
as  they  were  transplanted  to  Palestine  before  the  de- 
portation of  the  Jews,  and  yet  sufficiently  late  to  have 
allowed  a  partial  amalgamation  with  the  heathen 
whence  they  came  to  have  taken  place,  and  especially 
aa  they  had  only  the  Pentateuch  (Paulas,  in  Eich- 
hom's  Biblioth.  i,  981).  From  the  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire  the  Jewish  colonists  may  readily  have 
spread  into  Arabia,  India,  and  even  China.  Wild  at- 
tempts at  their  discovery  have  been  abundantly  made, 
such  as  those  of  Adair  {History  of  the  American  Indians, 
Lond.  1775),  Noah  (7%e  Amer,  Indians  the  Descendants 
of  the  ten  Lost  Tribes  qflsraei,  N.  T.  1885),  and  Grant 
(Nestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes,  N.  Y.  1^).— Winer,  i, 
857.    See  Dispersed  Jews. 

TS-ginftnirioti  gee  Christoloot  (vol.  ii,  p.  281, 
001.2). 

Xbdfltenoe  of  Gk>d.    See  God. 

Zbcocontiazui  (or  Exoucontians,  'JS^ovkovtioC), 
a  name  given  to  the  strict  Arians,  because  they  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  created  i^  oIk  ovrtav,  before 
the  beginning  of  things.  They  were  also  called  Ano- 
moeans,  Afitians.     See  these  titles,  and  also  Arians. 

Ezode  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  from  Eotft  to 
Canaan  (usually  referred  to  in  Heb.  by  the  phrase 

ornsfa  pKp  bK'ji?^  ^Jij-nfij  njny  K-'Sin.  "The 


Lord  ^d  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of 
£g3rpt,*'  Exod.  zii,  61 ;  to  which  is  often  emphatical- 
ly added,  Hjsittp  y^m  njjjn  ^;a,**wUha  mighty 

hand  and  an  outstretched  arm,**  Deut.  xxvi,8,  to  ex- 
press the  miraculous  interventions  of  Providence  in 
the  series  of  events),  the  great  national  epoch  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  in  fact  their  '*  independence  day,*'  and 
as  such  constantly  referred  to  in  all  their  subsequent 
history  and  vaticinations.  Several  of  the  Psalms  are 
but  a  poetical  rehearsal  of  its  scenes  (e.  g.  Psa.  cxiv, 
cxxxvi) ;  it  is  the  burden  of  Habakkuk's  lofty  ode 
(Hab.  iii) ;  and  besides  the  recapitulation  of  many  of 
its  incidents  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  it  constitutes 
the  main  topic  of  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The 
following  account)  with  the  exception  of  the  date  of 
the  event,  and  the  identifications  of  the  place  of  cross- 
ing the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  stations  in  the  desert,  ia 
chiefly  compiled  from  the  articles  in  Kitto  and  Smith. 
See  Exodus. 

I.  DaJte, — ^The  particular  Egyptian  monarch  under 
whom  this  great  event,  the  first  definite  link  of  the 
Hebrew  with  other  ancient  histoiy,  occurred,  is  so  dif- 
ferently identified  with  those  of  early  pro&ne  chroni- 
cles, and  of  the  monuments  by  various  Egyptologers, 
that  but  little  reliance,  unfortunately,  can  be  placed 
upon  any  of  them,  based  as  they  almost  entirely  are 
upon  conjectural  adaptations  or  arbitrary  premises, 
llie  only  one  of  these  hypotheses  that  seems  to  afford 
any  independent  evidence  of  agreement  is  that  lately 
propounded  by  Osbum  (in  the  Joum,  of  Sac.  Lit,  for 
July,  1860),  who  conceives  that  the  E^^ptian  king  in 
queation  was  Sethos  II,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Se- 
sostris,  but  of  so  odious  a  character  and  so  inglorious  a 
reign  that  his  sarcophagus  was  demolished  and  his  car- 
touche effaced  by  the  early  Egyptians  themselves.  Sen 
Pharaoh.  This  king,  however,  began  to  reign  about 
B.C.  1240,  a  date  entirely  too  late  for  the  event  un* 
der  consideration.  The  historical  questions  connected 
with  this  point  are  noticed  under  Egtft.  Hales  places 
the  Exode  in  B.C.  1648,  Usher  in  B.C.  1491,  Bunsen 
in  B.C.  1320,  and  Poole  in  B.C.  1652.  A  careful  collar 
tion  of  the  Biblical  elements  of  the  calculation,  the 
only  definite  and  trustworthy  data,  point  to  the  spring 
of  B.C.  1658  as  the  most  probable  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  series  of  exodic  transactions.  See  Chro- 
nology. As  to  the  account  of  the  Exode  given  by 
Manetho,  it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for 
he  admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  (Josephus,  c  Apitnu 
i,  16).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exode :  it  is, 
indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so  distorted  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  sore  that  it  relates  to  the  king  to 
whose  reign  it  is  assigned.  Yet,  upon  the  suppositiovi 
that  the  king  is  really  Henptah,  son  of  Rameses  II, 
the  advocates  of  the  Rabbiniod  date  entirely  base  their 
adjustment  of  Hebrew  with  Egjrptian  history  at  this 
period.    See  Manetho. 

IL  The  (Ttttorf.— The  Exode  is  a  great  turning- 
point  in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  patriarchal  dia- 
pensation  ends  and  the  law  begins,  and  with  it  the  la- 
raelites  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a  nation.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  observe  how  the  previous  his- 
tory led  to  this  event.  The  advancement  of  Joseph, 
and  the  placing  of  his  kinsmen  in  what  was,  to  a  pas- 
toral people  at  least,  **the  best  of  the  land,"  yet,  aa 
fiir  as  possible,  apart  fh>m  Egyptian  infiuence,  fovor- 
ed  the  multiplying  of  the  Israelites  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution 
bound  them  more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  loosened  the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upon 
them.  It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  residy, 
when  Moses  declared  his  mission,  to  go  forth  aa  one 
man  fh>m  the  land  of  their  bondage.     See  Joseph. 

The  intention  of  Jehovah  to  deliver  the  Israelites  frottk 
Egyptian  bondage  was  made  known  to  Moses  fh>in  the 
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bnnung  bosh  at  Honnt  Horeb,  wbile  he  kept  the  flock 
of  Jethro,  his  fiKther-m-Uw.     Under  the  divine  direc- 
tion, Moees,  in  ooi^anction  with  AaroUi  assembled  the 
elders  of  the  nation,  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
gracioDS  desiira  of  Heaven.     After  this  they  had  an 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  and  requested  permission  for 
the  people  to  go,  in  order  to  hold  a  feast  unto  God  in 
the  wilderness.     The  result  was  not  only  refhsal,  but 
the  doubling  of  all  the  burdens  which  the  Israelites 
had  previously  had  to  bear.    Moses  hereupon,  suffer- 
ing reproach  from  his  people,  consulte  Jehovah,  who 
aasnies  him  that  he  would  compel  Pharaoh  "  to  drive 
them  out  of  his  land."     *'  I  wUl  rid  you  out  of  their 
bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  yon  with  a  stretched-out 
arm  and  with  great  Judgmento'  *  (Ezod.  ili-vi,  6).   Then 
ensue  a  series  of  miracles  (Exod.  vi-xii),  commonly 
called  the  PukouES  of  Egypt  (q.  v.).    At  last,  over- 
come by  the  calamities  sent  upon  him,  Pharaoh  yield- 
ed all  that  was  demanded,  sajring,  "Rise  up,  and  get 
you  forth  from  among  mj  people,  both  ye  and  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  go  serve  the  Lord  as  ye  have 
said;  also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  and  be 
gone."     Thus  driven  out,  the  Israelites,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  600,000  sdulte,  besides  children,  left  the 
land,  attended  by  a  mixed  multitude,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle  (Exod.  xii,  81  sq.). 
Being  "thrust  out"'  of  the  country,  they  had  not  time 
to  prepare  for  themselves  suitable  provisions,  and 
therefore  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dongh 
which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt.     See  Moses. 
On  the  night  of  the  self-same  day  that  terminated 
a  period  of  430  years,  during  which  they  had  been  in 
Egypt,  were  tbey  led  forth  from  Rameses  or  Goshen. 
They  are  not  said  to  have  crossed  the  River  Nile, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Goshen  lay  on  the  ea^m 
side  of  the  itver.     Their  first  station  was  at  Succoth 
(Exod.  xii,  87).    See  Succoth.    The  nearest  way  into 
die  Land  of  Pkomise  was  through  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines.   This  route  would  have  required  them  to  keep 
on  in  a  north-east  direction.     It  pleased  their  divine 
eondoctor,  however,  not  to  take  this  path,  lest,  being 
oppoacd  by  the  Philistines,  the  Israelites  should  torn 
back  at  the  sight  of  war  into  Egypt     If,  then,  Philis- 
tta  was  to  be  avoided,  the  (K>nrse  would  lie  nearly  di- 
rect east,  or  south-east.    Pursuing  this  route,  "  the  ar- 
miea"  come  to  Etham,  their  next  station,  "  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness"  (Exod.  xiii,  17  sq.).    Here  they  en- 
camped.    Dispatch,  however,  was  desirable.     They 
joumey  day  and  night,  not  without  divine  guidance, 
for  "  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
a  dond,  to  lead  them  the  way,  and  by  night  in  a  pil- 
lar of  firs,  to  give  them  light,  to  go  by  day  and  night." 
This  special  guidance  could  not  well  have  been  meant 
merely  to  show  the  way  through  the  desert,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  snpposed  that  in  so  great  a  multitude  no 
persons  knew  the  road  over  a  country  lying  near  to 
that  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  dwelt,  and 
which  did  not  exceed  more  than  some  forty  miles 
across.     The  divine  guides  were  doubtless  intended 
to  conduct  the  Israelites  in  that  way  and  to  that  spot 
where  the  hand  of  God  would  be  most  signally  dis- 
played in  their  rescue  and  in  the  destruction  of  Pha- 
raoh.   See  PiLLAB. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded,  from  the 
Biblical  narrative,  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but  not 
of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  proper.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  province  of  Low- 
er Egypt.  It  b  enough  here  to  say  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  probably  in  the  province  of 
Eah-Shnrkiyeh.  Rameses  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. But  it  is  evident,  from  the  frequent  communi- 
cations of  Moses  with  the  Egyptian  court  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Israelites  on  the  other,  that  the 
latter  must  have  been,  at  the  time  of  starting,  congre- 
gated at  a  point  not  far  firom  the  capitel.  They  could 
only,  therefore,  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called 
tfaewady  ei-Tnmeylit,  for  every  other  onltivated  or 


cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from  the  Red  Sea.    In  the 
Roman  time,  the  ronte  to  Gasa  from  Memphis  and  Heli- 
opolis  passed  the  western  end  of  the  wady  et>>Tumeyli^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  Itmerary  of  Antoninus  (Parthey, 
Zur  Erdk,  d.AU..£gypten»^  map  vi),  and  the  chief  mod- 
em ronte  from  Cairo  to  Syria  passes  along  the  wady 
et-TumeyUt  and  leads  to  Gaza  (Wilkinson,  Hcmd- 
hooky  new  ed.  p.  209).     Rameses,  as  we  shall  see,  must 
have  lain  in  this  valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in 
part  at  least  to  Goshen.    That  it  wholly  corresponded 
to  that  region  is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a 
single  valley,  and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  small- 
er territory  to  support  the  Israelites.     See  Goshen. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of  each 
day  *s  march  of  the  Israelites.    As  they  had  with  them 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  averaged  more  than  fifteen  miles  daily ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell  far  short  of 
this.    The  three  journeys  would  therefore  give  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty-five  miles.    There  seems,  howev- 
er, as  we  shall  see,  to  have  been  a  deflexion  from  a  di- 
rect course,  so  tliat  we  cannot  consider  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  sterting-point,  Rameses,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  much  more  than  about  forty  miles  in  a 
direct  line.     Measuring  from  the  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  south-east  of  the  wady  et-Tumeylit,  a 
distence  of  forty  milee  in  a  direct  line  places  tiie  site 
of  Rameses  near  the  ruins  called  in  the  present  day 
Abn  Kesheib,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  location  of  Robinson 
and  Lepsius.     That  the  Israelites  started  from  a  place 
in  this  position  is  farther  evident  from  the  account  of 
the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them :  **  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led 
them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,^ 
although  that  [was]  near ;  for  God  said.  Lest  perad- 
venture  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they 
return  to  Egypt ;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod.  xiii,  17, 
18).    The  expression  used,  2^^1|  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  joumey,  but 
may  mean  tliat  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine  by  the  nearest  ronte,  but  took  them  about 
by  the  way  of  the  wilderness.    Were  the  meaning 
that  the  people  turned,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  the  valley  to  the  west, 
and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance  to  the  Red 
Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  in  traversing  it, 
besides  overthrowing  the  reasonable  identification  of 
the  land  of  Goshen.    Rameses  is  evidently  the  Ra- 
meses of  Exod.  i,  11.    It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
town  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly 
a  part  of  it,  is  called  the  land  of'Rameses  in  Gen.  xlvii, 
11 ;  comp.  4,  6.     See  Rameses. 

1.  The  direct  ronte  thence  to  the  Red  Sea  was  along 
the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal.  If,  however,  they 
rendezvoused  near  the  metropolis,  their  route  would 
be  different.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  there  rans  a 
range  of  hills  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  westem  ex- 
tremity of  which,  not  far  from  Cairo,  is  named  Jebel- 
Mokattom;  the  eastern  extremity  is  termed  Jebel- 
Ataka,  which,  with  ito  promontory  Ras  Ataka,  rans 
into  the  Red  Sea.  Between  the  two  extremes,  some- 
where  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  is  an  opening 
which  affords  a  road  for  caravans.  Two  routes  offer- 
ed themselves  here.  Supposing  that  the  actual  start* 
ing-point  lay  nearer  Cairo,  the  Israelites  might  strike 
in  from  the  north  of  the  range  of  hills  at  the  opening 
just  mentioned,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  caravan  road 
which  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez;  or  they  might  go 
southward  from  Mokattem,  through  the  wady  et-Tih, 
that  is,  the  Valley  of  Wandering;,  through  which  also  a 
road,  though  less  used,  runs  to  Suez.  According  to 
Niebobr,  they  took  the  first ;  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition. Father  Sicard  (Udter  der  Weg  der  IsraeUten^ 
Paulns  (SanmL  v,  211  sq.),  and  others,  they  took  the 
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%ttt.  Sicard  found  traces  of  the  IsniditoB  in  the  val- 
ley. He  held  Rameses  to  be  the  starting-pohit,  and 
Barneses  he  placed  about  six  miles  from  ancient  Cairo^ 
where  Bezatin  is  now  found.  Here  is  a  capacious 
sandy  plain,  on  which  Sicard  thinks  the  Israelites  as- 
sembled on  the  morning  when  they  began  their  jour- 
ney. In  this  vicinity  a  plain  is  still  found,  which  the 
^abs  call  the  Jews'  Cemetery,  and  where,  from  an  in- 
definite period,  the  Jews  have  buried  their  dead.  In 
the  Mokattem  chain  is  a  hill,  a  part  of  which  is  called 
tf^janat  Musa,  *'  Moees's  Station.'*  On  another  bill  in 
the  vicinity  ruins  are  found,  which  the  Arabs  name 
Meravad  Musa,  **  Moses's  Delight."  Thus  several 
things  seem  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator.  Through  the  valley  which  leads 
from  Bezatin  (the  Valley  of  Wandering)  to  the  Bed 
Sea,  Sicard  travelled  in  three  days.  He  reckons  the 
length  to  be  twenty-six  hours,  which,  if  we  give  two 
miles  to  each  hour  (Robinson),  would  make  the  dis- 
tance fifty-two  miles.  This  length  is  also  assigned  by 
Girard  {Deacrip,  Topograp,  de  la  ValUe  de  VEgaremeni). 
The  valley,  running  pretty  much  in  a  plain  aurtaoe, 
would  afibrd  a  convenient  passage  to  the  mixed  bands 
of  Israelites.  About  eighteen  miles  from  Bezatin  you 
meet  with  Gendelhy,  a  plain  with  a  fountain.  The 
name  signifies  a  militaiy  station,  and  in  this  Sicard 
finds  the  Succoth  (tents)  of  Exodus,  the  first  station  of 
Moses.  The  haste  with  which  they  left  (were  driven 
out)  would  enable  them  to  reach  this  place  at  night- 
fall of  their  first  day's  march.  Stcani  places  l^eir 
second  station,  Etham,  in  the  plain  Ramliyeh,  eighteen 
miles  from  Gendelhy,  and  sixteen  from  the  sea.  From 
this  plain  is  a  pass  four  miles  in  length,  so  narrow  that 
not  more  than  twenty  men  can  go  abreast.  To  avoid 
this,  which  would  have  caused  dangerous  delay,  the 
order  was  given  them  to  turn  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  Etham 
is  said  (Exod.  xiii,  20)  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Jablonski  says  the  word  means  ^*  terminus  ma- 
ris," the  termination  or  boundary  of  the  sea.  Now,  in 
the  plain  where  Sicard  fixes  Etham  (not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Eastern  Etham,  through  which  afterwards 
the  Israelites  travelled  three  days,  Numb,  xxxiii,  8), 
is  the  spot  where  the  waters  divide  which  run  to  the 
Nile  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  Etham  is  therefore 
truly  temUfms  maris. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  the  position  of  Rameses, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  between  that  point  and 
the  head  of  the  gulf  seems  to  indicate,  they  pursued 
the  direct  route  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  bitter 
lakes,  we  may  locate  Succoth  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  Serapeum,  and  Etham  at  a  point  about  half  way  be- 
tween that  spot  and  the  head  of  the  gulf;  for  we  may 
suppose  that  the  encumbered  multitude  made  but  lit- 
tle progress  the  first  day,  whereas  on  the  third  their 
march  may  have  been  quickened  by  apprehensions  of 
the  approaching  Egirptians  in  pursuit.    See  Etham. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney, the  route  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  the 
natural  thoroughfkre  around  the  head  of  the  gulf. 
The  first  passage  relating  to  the  journey,  after  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  this,  stating  a 
command  given  to  Moses :  "  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  they  turn  [or  *  return']  and  encamp  [or 
*that  they  encamp  again,'  siarPI  ^la^^JJ]  before  Pi- 
hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baal-zephon"  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  This  explanation  is 
added :  "  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, They  [are]  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  tkem  in"  (ver.  8).  The  rendering  of  the  A. 
v.,  **  That  they  turn  and  encamp,"  seems  to  us  the 
most  probable  of  those  we  have  i^ven:  **  return"  is 
the  closer  translation,  but  appears  to  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  narrative  of  the  route ;  for  the  more 
likely  inference  is  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not 
that  the  people  returned:  the  third  rendering  does  not 


appear  probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  entangle* 
ment.  It  is  most  likely  that  they  at  once  turned,  al- 
though they  may  have  done  so  later  in  the  march. 
The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  for  they  would  have 
been  entangled  (ver.  6)  only  by  turning  southward, 
not  northward.  They  encamped  for  the  night  by  the 
sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's  journey.  Pi-hahiroth 
(the  mouth  of  the  hiding-places)  Sicard  identifies  with 
Tuarek  (small  caves),  which  is  the  name  still  given  to 
three  or  four  salt  springs  of  the  plain  Baideah,  on  the 
south  side  of  Mount  Attaka,  which  last  SicaM  iden- 
tifies with  Baal-zephon,  and  which  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain  Baideah,  while  Knlalah  (Mig- 
dol) is  its  southern  limit.  But  we  would  prefer  to 
transpose  these  names,  assigning  Migdol  to  Jebel  Attft- 
ka,  and  Baal-zephon  to  Jebel  Deraj  or  Knlalah,  while 
Wady  Tuwarik  will  remain  for  Pi-hahiroth.  (See  each 
in  its  order.)  The  pass  which  leads  to  Suez,  between 
Attaka  and  the  sea,  is  very  narrow,  and  could  easily  be 
stopped  by  the  Egyptians.  In  this  plain  of  Baideah 
Pharaoh  had  the  Israelites  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 
This,  then,  according  to  all  appearance,  is  the  spot 
where  the  passage  through  the  sea  was  efiected.  Such 
is  the  judgment  of  Sicard  and  of  Raumer  (J)er  Zng  der 
ItradSieH,  Leipzig,  1887 ;  for  a  description  of  the  Valley 
of  Wandering,  see  also  Ritter,  Erdbmde,  i,  858).  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  route  satisfies  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case.  Equally  does  the  spot  correspond 
with  the  miraculous  narrative  furnished  by  holy  wriL 
A  different  route  is  laid  down  by  Niebuhr  {Arab.  p. 
407).  Other  writers,  who,  like  him,  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  without  the  aid  of  miracle,  imitate  his 
example.    (See  below.) 

It  is  no  small  corroboration  of  the  view  now  given 
frvm  Sicard  and  Raumer  that  in  substance  it  has  the 
support  of  Josephus,  of  whose  account  we  shall,  from 
its  importance,  give  an  abridgment.  The  Hebrews, 
he  says,  took  tbeir  journey  by  Latopolis,  where  Baby- 
lon was  built  afterwards  when  Cambyses  laid  Egypt 
waste.  As  they  went  in  haste,  on  the  third  day  they 
came  to  a  place  called  Baal-zephon,  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Moses  led  them  this  way  in  order  that  the  Egyptians 
might  be  punished  Ehonld  they  venture  in  pursuit,  and 
also  because  the  Hebrews  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Phil* 
istines.  When  the  Egyptians  had  overtaken  the  He- 
brews they  prepared  to  fight  them,  and  by  their  multi- 
tude drove  them  into  a  narrow  place ;  for  the  number 
that  went  in  pursuit  was  600  chariots,  60,000  horse- 
men, and  200,000  in&ntry,  all  armed.  They  also 
seized  the  passages,  shutting  the  Hebrews  up  between 
inaccessible  precipices  and  the  sea ;  for  there  was  on 
each  side  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  terminated  at  the 
sea,  which  were  impassable,  and  obstructed  their  fli^^t. 
Moses,  however,  prayed  to  God,  and  smote  the  sea  with 
his  rod,  when  the  waters  parted,  and  gave  the  Israel- 
ites free  passage.  The  Egyptians  at  first  supposed 
them  distracted ;  but  when  they  saw  the  Israelites  pro- 
ceed in  safety,  Utey  followed.  As  soon  as  the  entire 
Egyptian  army  was  in  the  channel,  the  sea  dosed,  and 
the  pursuen  perished  amid  torrents  of  rain  and  the 
most  terrific  thunder  and  lightning  (Ant.  ii,  15). 

III.  Passage  of  the  Red  iSea.— This  was  the  crisis  of 
the  Exode.  It  was  the  miracle  by  which  the  Israd- 
ites  left  Egypt  and  were  delivered  from  the  opprttsor. 
All  the  particulars  relating  to  this  event,  and  especial- 
ly those  which  show  its  miraculous  character,  require 
careful  examination. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern  place 
at  which  the  Red  Seiei  could  have  been  crossed  is  tlie 
present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  supposition  de- 
pends upon  the  idea  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  golf 
did  not  extend  farther  to  the  northward  than  at  pres- 
ent.  An  examination  of  the  country  north  of  Sues 
has  convinced  some  geographers,  however,  that  tlie 
sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  that  this  change  has 
taken  place  within  the  historical  period,  possibly  in  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi,  15;  xix,5;  oompw 
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Zech.  X,  11).  The  old  bed  is  thought  by  them  to  be 
indicated  l^  the  Birket  et-TimsUi,  or  *'Lake  of  the 
Crocodile,"  and  the  more  sonthem  bitter  lakes,  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  former  corresponding  to  the 
ancient  head  of  the  golf.  In  prerioas  oentaries  it  is 
not  snppoaed  that  the  golf  extended  farther  north,  but 
that  it  iras  deeper  in  its  northernmost  part.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  snch  a  change,  if  it 
ever  took  place,  cannot  materially  affect  the  question 
of  the  place  of  the  Israelites'  passage. 

From  Pi-hahiroth  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  the  account 
of  this  event  are  that  tibe  sea  was  divided  by  an  east 
wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was 
crossed  finom  west  to  east,  and  that  the  whole  Egyptian 
army  perished,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
some  miles  brood.  Pharaoh  took  at  least  six  hundred 
chariots,  which,  three  abreast,  would  have  occupied 
about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  up  less  than  sevend  times  that 
space.  Even  if  in  a  broad  formation  some  miles  would 
have  been  required.  It  is  more  difficult  to  calculate 
the  space  taken  up  by  the  Israelitish  multitude,  but 
probably  it  was  even  greater.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest 
breadth  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.     When  the  Israelites  had  de- 
parted, Phaxmoh  repented  that  he  had  let  them  go. 
"Sewa  is  carried  to  the  monarch  which  leads  him  to  see 
that  the  reason  assigned  (namely,  a  sacrifice  in  the 
wildemc»ss)  is  but  a  pretext ;  that  the  Israelites  had 
really  fled  from  his  yoke ;  and  also  that,  through  some 
(to  him)  unaccountable  error,  they  had  gone  towards 
the  south-east,  had  reached  the  sea,  and  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides.     He  summons  his  troops  and  sets  out 
in  porsuit — **all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
and  his  horsemen  and  his  army;*'  and  he  ** overtook 
them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before 
Baal-sephon"  (Exod.  xiv,  9).     It  might  be  conjec- 
tured, from  one  part  of  the  narrative  (ver.  1-4),  that 
he  determined  to  pursue  them  when  he  knew  that  they 
had  encamped  before  Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows 
the  imply  that  he  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone, 
and  also  indicate  that  the  place  in  question  refers  to 
the  pursuit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city 
whence  he  started  (ver.  6-10).     This  city  was  most 
probably  Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much 
nearer  to  Pi-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  therefore  too 
great  to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by  thoso  who 
told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army,  within  a  few 
hours.     The  strength  of  Pharaoh's  army  is  not  far- 
ther specified  than  by  the  statement  that  **he  took  six 
hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  [or  *  even']  all  the  chari- 
ots of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  them" 
(ver.  7).    The  war-chariots  of  the  Egyptians  held  each 
bat  two  men,  an  archer  and  a  charioteer.    The  former 
moat  be  intended  by  the  word  DipPV,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V. "  captains."   Throughout  the  narrative  the  char- 
iots and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh  are  mentioned,  and  "the 
horse  and  hia  rider"  (xv,  21)  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's 
song,  but  we  can  scarcely  infer  hence  that  there  was 
in  Pharaoh's  army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of 
men  in  chariots,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot- 
fiiroe  is  always  called  HTAR  or  HETRA,  **the  horse," 
and  these  expressbns  may  thereibre  be  respectively 
pleopastic  and  poetical.     There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Tecords  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  they  used  caval- 
ry, snd,  therefore,  had  the  Biblical  narrative  express- 
ly mentioned  a  force  of  this  kind,  it  might  have  been 
Uioogfat  conclusive  of  the  theory  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Ezode  was  a  shepherd-king.    With  this  army,  which, 
even  if  a  small  one,  was  mighty  in  compsrison  with 
the  Israelitish  multitude,  encumbered  with  women, 
chOdren,  and  cattle,  Pluraoh  overtook  the  people  *^  en-. 


camping  by  the  sea"  (ver.  9).  When  the  Israelites  saw 
the  oppressor's  army  they  were  terrified,  and  murmured 
against  Moses.  ^*  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?"  (ver.  11.)  Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skirt 
the  valley  of  Upper  £g3i>t  are  abundant  sepulchral 
gpt>ttoes,  of  which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously  seen 
firom  the  river  and  the  fields  it  waters :  in  the  sandy 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits  without 
number  and  many  built  tombs,  all  of  ancient  times. 
No  doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  to  which  Mem- 
phis, with  part  of  its  far-extending  necropolis,  belong- 
ed politically,  though  not  geographically,  was  through- 
out as  well  provided  with  places  of  sepulture.  The  Is- 
raelites recalled  these  cities  of  the  dead,  and  looked 
with  Egyptian  horror  at  the  prospect  that  their  car- 
casses should  be  left  on  the  face  of  the  wilderness. 
Better,  they  said,  to  have  continued  to  serve  the  Egyp- 
tians than  thus  to  perish  (ver.  12).  Then  Moses  en- 
couraged them,  bidding  them  see  how  God  would  save 
them,  and  telling  them  that  they  should  behold  their 
enemies  no  more.  There  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in 
which  those  for  whom  a  miracle  is  wrought  are  com- 
manded merely  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  Generally  the 
divine  support  is  promised  to  those  who  use  their  ut- 
most exertions.  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that 
Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the  people  would 
be  saved,  and  spoke  only  from  a  heart  full  of  faith,  for 
we  read,** And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, Wherefore 
criest  thou  unto  me  ?  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  go  forward ;  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through 
the  mklst  of  the  sea"  (ver.  16, 16).  That  night  the 
two  armies,  the  fugitives  and  tho  pursuers,  were  en- 
camped near  together.  Here  a  very  extraordinary 
event  takes  place:  "The  angeT  of  God,  which  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind 
them ;  and  the  pUlar  of  the  cloud  went  fh>m  before 
their  face  and  stood  behind  them ;  and  it  came  between 
the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and 
it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but.it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night"  (ver.  19, 20).  The  monuments  of 
Egypt  portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Rameses 
II  during  a  campaign  in  Syria;  it  is  well-planned  and 
carefully  guarded:  the  rude  modem  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  memorable 
night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the  sounds  of 
the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  But  the  pillar 
was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliverance.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  the  great  decisive  miracle  of  the 
Exode.  "And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea :  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  [back]  hy 
a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry 
[land],  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  went  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon 
the  dry  [ground] ;  and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left"  (ver.  21, 
22 ;  comp.  29).  The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a 
path  was  made  through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters 
were  a  wall  on  either  hand.  The  term  "  wall"  does 
not  appear  to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done, 
that  the  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  on  either  side,  but 
should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier ;  as  the 
former  idea  implies  a  seemingly  needless  addition  to 
the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not  discordant 
with  the  language  of  the  narrative.  It  was  during  the 
night  that  the  Israelites  crossed,  and  the  Egyptians 
followed.  In  the  morning  watch,  the  last  third  or 
fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period  before  sunrise,  Pha- 
raoh's army  was  in  full  pursuit  in  the  divided  sea  (ver. 
23-25).  Delays  are  now  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians; 
their  chariot>wheels  are  snpematurally  taken  off,  so 
that  ^  in  the  morning-watch  they  drave  them  heavi- 
ly."    The  Egyptians  are  troubled ;  they  urge  each 
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■oilier  to  fly  from  the  face  of  Israel.  Then  was  Moees 
commanded  again  to  stretch  out  hie  hand,  and  the  sea 
retnrned  to  its  strength  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyp- 
tians, of  whom  not  one  remained  alive  (ver.  26-28). 
The  statement  is  so  explicit  that  there  could  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  offend- 
er, was  at  last  made  an  example,  and  perished  with 
his  army,  did  it  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  Psa. 
cxxxvi  that  he  was  indoded  in  the  same  destruction 
(ver.  15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyptians,  whose 
bodies  the  Israelites  saw  upon  the  shore.  From  the 
song  of  triumph  which  Moses  sang  npon  this  occasion 
we  learn  some  other  particulars,  as  that  ^^ihe  depUu 
covered  Pharaoh's  host,  ih^  $ank  to  the  bottom  as  a 
stone ;"  language  which,  whatever  deduction  may  be 
made  for  its  poetic  character,  implies  that  the  miracle 
took  place  in  deep  water  (Exod.  xv;  com  p.  Psa.  cvi, 
9  sq.).  In  a  later  passage  some  particulars  are  men- 
tioned which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative 
in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  but  its 
meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  of  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  15-20).  To  this  Paul  may 
allude  where  he  says  that  the  fathers  "  were  all  bap- 
tized unto  Moses  in  the  doud  and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor. 
X,  2) ;  for  the  idea  of  baptism  seems  to  involve  either 
immersion  or  sprinkling,  and  the  latter  could  have 
here  occurred :  the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud :  it  would,  however,  be  impioua  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  what  is  manifestly  miraculous. 
These  additional  particulars  may  illustrate  the  troub- 
ling of  the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  delivered 
finally  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites  glorified 
God.  In  what  words  they  sang  his  praise  we  know 
from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  its  vigorous  brevity^, 
represents  the  events  of  that  memorable  night,  scarcely 
of  less  moment  than  the  night  of  the  Passover  (Exod. 
XV,  1-18 ;  ver.  19  is  probably  a  kind  of  comment,  not 
part  of  the  song).  Moses  seems  to  have  sung  this 
song  with  the  men,  Miriam  with  the  women  also  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  or  perhaps  there  were  two  choruses 
(ver.  20,  21).  Such  a  picture  does  not  recur  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  Neither  the  triumphal  song  of 
Deborah,  nor  the  rejoicing  when  the  Temple  was  re- 
covered firom  the  Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliv- 
erance, or  was  joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In 
leaving  Goshen,  Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  cross- 
ing the  sea,  it  was  free.  There  is  evidently  great  sig- 
nificance, as  we  have  suggested,  in  Paul's  use  of  this 
miracle  as  a  type  of  baptism ;  for,  to  make  the  analogy 
complete,  it  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

8.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  history 
is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  written  in  later  times.  In  them  it 
is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Not  the  call  of 
Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the  first  Pass- 
over, not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  referred  to  in 
such  a  manner  as  this  great  deliverance.  In  the 
Psalms  it  is  related  as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that 
God  had  wrought  for  his  people.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
recalls  it  as  the  great  manifestation  of  God's  interfer- 
ence for  Israel,  and  an  encouragement  for  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  witnessed  that  great  sight.  There 
are  events  so  striking  that  they  are  remembered  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  and  that,  like  great  heights,  increasing 
distance  only  gives  them  more  majesty.     So  no  doubt 

'was  this  remembered  long  after  those  were  dead  who 
saw  the  sea  return  to  its  strength  and  the  warriors  of 
Pharaoh  dead  upon  the  shore. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among 
the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that  of  the 
time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event  should 


be  assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exode,  according  to 
diffierent  chronologers,  varies  more  than  three  hundred 
years ;  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  ruling  dur- 
ing this  period  of  three  hundred  years  vary  fully  one 
hundred.  The  period  to  which  the  Exode  may  be 
assigned  therefore  virtually  corresponds  to  four  hun- 
dred years  of  Egyptian  history.  If  the  lowest  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  be  taken,  and  the 
highest  date  of  the  Exode,  both  which  we  consider 
the  most  probable  of  those  that  have  been  conjec- 
tured in  the  two  cases,  the  Israelites  must  have  left 
Egypt  in  a  period  of  which  monuments  or  other  rec- 
ords are  almost  wholly  wanting.  Of  the  18th  and  sub- 
sequent dynasties  we  have  as  yet  no  continuous  hia- 
tory,  and  rarely  records  of  events  which  occurred  in  a 
succession  of  years.  We  know  much  of  many  reigns, 
and  of  some  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  they  could  not 
correspond  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exode.  We 
can  in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Efryptian  monumental 
record  of  so  great  a  calamity,  for  the  monuments  only 
record  success ;  but  it  might  be  related  in  a  papyrua. 
There  would  doubtless  have  long  remained  a  popular 
tradition  of  the  Exode ;  but  if  the  king  who  perished 
was  one  of  the  shepherd  strangers,  this  tradition  would 
probably  have  been  local,  and  perhaps  indistinct.  Jo- 
sephns,  indeed,  gives  us  some  extracts  from  the  last 
work  of  Maneiho,  who  appears,  if  we  may  trust  the 
criticisms  of  the  Jewish  historian  (contra  Apimtem^  § 
14, 26),  to  have  greatly  garbled  the  account  in  favor 
of  the  Egyptians.    See  Htk90S. 

Endeavors  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have  carried  the 
Israelites  over  by  a  ford,  and  that  an  unusual  tide 
might  have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.    But  no  real 
diminution  of  the  wonder  is  thus  effected.     How  was 
it  that  the  sea  admitted  the  passing  of  the  Israelites, 
and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  army  ?     How  was  it 
that  it  was  shallow  at  the  right  time,  and  deep  at  the 
right  time?     Some  writers  (Woffenb,  Fragm,  p.  64 
sq.)  have  at  once  declared  the  whole  fabulous,  a  course 
which  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  ii,  16,  5).     Others,  who  do  not  deny 
miracles  as  such,  yet  with  no  small  inconsistency  seek 
to  reduce  this  particular  miracle  to  the  smallest  di- 
mensions.    Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews  the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  di- 
vine purposes,  follow  the  account  in  Scripture  implicit- 
ly, placing  the  passage  at  Kas  Attaka,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  Wandering ;  others,  who  go  on 
rationalistic  principles,  find  the  sea  here  too  wide  and 
deep  for  their  purpose,  and  endeavor  to  fix  tiie  passage 
a  little  to  the  south  or  the  north  of  Suez.    The  most 
recent  advocate  of  the  passage  at  or  near  Suez  is  the 
learned  Dr.  Robinson  (BibUcal  Eetearchet  in  PaUttute)^ 
The  route  taken  by  Moses  was,  according  to  Robinson, 
firom  Rameses  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  through 
Succoth  to  Etham.    The  last  place  he  fixes  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  the  gulf. 
Instead  of  passing  down  the  eastern  side,  at  the  top  of 
which  they  were,  the  Israelites  thence  marched  down 
the  western  side  of  the  arm  of  tiie  gulf,  stopping  in  the 
vicinity  of  Suez,  where  the  passage  was  effected.    This 
view  of  the  miracle,  however,  entirely  fails  to  eatisfjr 
the  Scripture  account,  and  has  been  amply  refuted  by 
Dr.  Olin  (rfYire^  tn  the  Eatt,  N.  Y.  1848)  and  othere. 
(See  the  account  of  Mr.  Blumhardt's  vbit,Oct.  1886,  iq 
the  Church  MUeumary  Record,  Jan.  1886 ;  Kitto's  8cri^ 
tun  Lands,  p.  68 ;  Dai^  Bibie  Hhdrat,  ii,  95.)     Sonte 
have  supposed  the  Red  Sea  anciently  extended  farther 
north,  and  have  sought  to  identify  the  localities  of  the 
passage  on  that  theory  (see  Sharpe  in  Bartlett^a  Fowfg 
D(xy$  in  the  Detert,  p.  28  sq.) ;  but  this  is  quite  im. 
probable  and  without  evidence.     Another  explanation 
(Dr.  Durbin,  Observationt  tn  the  East,  i,  254)  makes  the 
Israelites  to  have  turned  from  the  vidnity  of  the  bit- 
ter lakes  to  the  western  side  of  the  head  of  Sues,  ami 
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SD  to  h*Te  followed  the  shore  to  the  plain  of  Baideeh 
St  the  mooth  of  wady  Tuwarik,  and  there  crossed ;  bat 
if  (as  some  travellers  affirm)  there  is  room  for  such  a 
passage  along  the  shore  by  Ras  Attaka,  the  Israelites 
might  IiaYo  escaped  by  the  same  route  by  simply  re- 
treating, or,  if  that  had  been  prevented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians following  along  the  same  path  behind  them,  they 
might  still  have  fled  up  the  wady  Tih,  and  thence 
around  Jebel  Attaka  and  the  head  of  the  sea.  A  still 
later  view  (Captain  Moresby,  in  Alton's  Landi  of  the 
Afetsiakf  p,  107)  places  the  scene  of  the  passage  still 
farther  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  next  valley  opening 
on  the  Bed  Sea  near  Ras  Abu  Deraj ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  how  the  Israelites  could  have  reached 
tills  spot  from  their  former  position  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness,  and  it  would  also  bring  them  out  too  far 
south  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  Indeed,  the 
mountains  approach  so  steeply  the  shore  all  along  at 
these  points,  that  they  could  only  have  arrived  at  the 
valley  or  plain  of  Baideah,  where  we  iiave  supposed 
the  passage  to  have  been  made,  by  turning  sharply 
at  Etham  around  the  western  base  of  Mount  Attaka, 
and  flo  partly  hack  into  the  wady  et-Tih,  through 
which  they  were  immediately  pursued  by  the  £^p- 
tians.  The  latter  thus  hemmed  them  in  completely, 
sad  drove  them  forward  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
shore  projecting  in  fh>nt  of  Mount  Attaka,  around 
which  they  were  unable  to  escape.  Here  it  was  that 
Providence  opened  to  them  a  miraculous  path  through 
the  deep  waters  to  the  opposite  point  (at  the  mouth  of 
wady  Beyaneh),  near  which  are  situated  the  wells  of 
Hoses,  wliich  doubtless  derived  their  name  from  the 
first  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  after  theur  rescue. 
SesRsD  Sea. 

IV.  The  Route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  /Staa*.— When 
safe  on   the  eastern  shore,  the  Israelites,  had  they 
taken  the  shortest  route  into  Palestine,  would  have 
struck  at  once  across  the  desert  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
lection  to  el-Arish  or  Gaza.     But  this  route  would 
have  brought  them  into  direct  collision  with  the  Phil- 
istines, with  whom  they  were  as  yet  quite  unable  to 
eope.     Or  they  might  have  traversed  the  desert  of 
Paian,  following  the  pilgrim  road  of  the  present  day 
to  Elath,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  have  made  for 
Pial^tine.     In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  hos- 
tile hordes  and  nations  would  have  to  be  encountered, 
whose  superior  skill  and  experience  in  war  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  newly-liberated  tribes  of  Israel. 
Wisely,  therefore,  did  their  leader  take  a  course  which 
necessitated  the  lapse  of  time,  and  gave  promise  of  af- 
finding  intellectuid  and  moral  discipline  of  the  highest 
valne.     He  resolved  to  lead  his  dock  to  Sinai,  in  order 
that  they  might  see  the  wonders  there  to  be  exhibited, 
and  hear  the  lessons  there  to  be  given.    At  Sinai,  and 
on  the  jonmey  thither,  might  the  great  leader  hope 
that  the  moral  brand  which  slavery  had  imprinted  on 
his  people  would  be  effaced,  and  that  they  would  ac- 
apSa^  that  sel^respect,  that  regard  to  God's  will,  that 
capacity  of  self-guidance  which  alone  could  make  lib- 
erty a  blessing  to  the  nation,  and  enable  Moses  to  real- 
ise on  their  behalf  the  great  and  benign  intentions 
which  God  had  led  him  to  form.     There  were,  howev- 
er, two  ways  by  which  he  might  reach  Sinai.     By  fol- 
lowing a  south-easterly  direction,  and  proceeding  across 
the  dnert  et>Tih,  he  would  have  reached  at  once  the 
heart  of  the  Sinaitic  region.    This  was  the  shorter  and 
the  more  expeditious  road.    The  other  route  lay  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  be  pursued  till 
an  opening  gave  the  means  of  turning  suddenly  to  the 
east,  and  ascending  at  once  into  the  lofty  district.    The 
latter  was  preferable  for  the  reason  before  assigned, 
Bttnely,  the  additional  opportunities  which  i€  offered 
ftr  tile  education  of  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  recent- 
ly emancipated  slaves. 

Hoses  did  not  begin  his  arduous  journey  till,  with  a 
piety  and  a  warmth  of  gratitude  which  well  befitted 
tiia  tignal  delivenuice  that  his  people  had  just  been 

III.— C  c 


ihvored  with,  he  celebrated  the  power,  majesty,  and 
goodness  of  God  in  a  triumphal  ode,  full  of  the  most 
appropriate,  striking,  and  splendid  images ;  in  which 
commemorative  festivity  he  was  assisted  by  **  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,"  and  her  associated 
female  band,  with  poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  The 
nature  of  these  festivities  gives  us  f uU  reason  to  con- 
clude that,  if  the  people  at  large  were  still  slaves  in  in* 
tellect  and  morals,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals 
in  the  camp  who  were  eminently  skilled  in  the  best  re- 
finements of  the  age.  The  spot  where  these  rejoicings 
were  held  could  not  have  been  far  from  that  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Ayvn  M^Laa^  "the  fountains  of 
Moses,''  the  situation  of  which  is  even  now  marked  by 
a  few  palm-trees.  This  was  a  suitable  place  for  the 
encampment,  because  well  supplied  with  water.  Here 
Robinson  counted  seven  fountains,  near  which  he  saw 
a  patch  of  barley  and  a  few  cabbage-plants. 

1.  In  tracing  the  track  pursued  by  the  host,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  limitation  that  a  variety  of 
converging  or  parallel  routes  must  often  have  been 
required  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  number 
(Robinson,  iZsMardbes,  i,  106).  Assuming  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  been  effected  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated above,  they  would  march  from  their  point  of  land- 
ing a  little  to  the  £.  of  S.  Here  they  were  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Shnr,  and  in  it  "  they  went  three  days  and 
found  no  water. "  The  Israelites  seem  to  have  proceed- 
ed along  the  coast,  probably  following  the  route  usually 
pursued  by  modem  travellers,  being  at  a  short  distsinco 
from  the  shore  and  parallel  with  it.  The  district  Is  hilly 
and  sandy,  with  a  few  water-courses  running  into  tlM 
Red  Sea,  which,  fidling  rain,  are  diy.  **  These  wadys, ' ' 
says  Robinson,  **  are  mere  depressions  in  the  desert, 
with  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  slurubs,  now  with- 
ered and  parched  with  drought."    See  Shub. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  the  Israelites  reached  the 
fountain  Marah,  but  the  watere  were  bitter,  and  could 
not  be  drunk.  The  stock  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  being  now  exhausted,  they  began  to  utter 
murmurings  on  finding  themselves  disappointed  at 
Marah.  Moses  appealed  to  God,  who  directed  him  to 
a  tree,  which,  being  tlirown  into  the  waters,  sweeten- 
ed them.  The  people  were  satisfied  and  admonished. 
The  present  Mtn  el^Hcaoara  has  been  thought  by  most 
travellers  since  Burckhardt's  time  to  be  Marah.  The 
basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water 
Robinson  found  about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  is  un- 
pleasant, saltish,  and  somewhat  bitter.  The  Arabs 
pronounce  it  bitter,  and  consider  it  as  the  worst  water 
in  all  these  regions.  Near  the  spring  are  numerous 
bushes  of  the  shrub  ^wrhtd—ek  low,  bushy,  thorny 
shrub,  producing  a  small  ftnit,  which  ripens  in  June, 
not  unlike  the  blackberr}',  very  juicy,  and  slightly 
acidulous.  It  delights  in  a  saline  soil,  and  is  found 
growing  near  the  bracldsh  fountains  in  and  around 
Palestine,  affording  a  gnteful  refreshment  to  travel- 
lers. By  means  of  the  berries,  or,  if  they  were  not 
ripe,  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  the  bitterness  may  have 
been  removed  from  the  watera  of  Marah.  Not  im- 
probably the  miracle  in  the  case  lay  in  this,  that  Je- 
hovah directed  Moses  to  use  the  tree  (bush)  itself,  in- 
stead of  what  was  usual,  the  berries,'  as  from  the  time 
of  year,  shortly  after  Easter,  they  could  hardly  have 
been  ripe.  Between  Ain  Howarah  and  Ayiin  M(isa 
the  plain  Is  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy, 
while  under  the  range  of  Jebel  Ward&n  (a  branch  of 
et-Tth)  chalk  and  flints  are  found.  There  is  no  water 
on  the  direct  line  of  route  (Robinson,  i,  127-144). 
Haw&re  stands  in  the  lime  and  gypsum  region  whidh 
lines  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  at  its  north- 
em  extremity.  Seetzen  (Jfeiven,  iii,  117)  describes  the 
water  as  salt,  with  purgative  qualities ;  but  adds  that 
his  Bedouins  and  their  camels  drank  of  it.  He  argues, 
fh>m  its  inconsiderable  size,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
Marah  of  Moses.  This,  however,  seems  an  incondw 
I  sive  reason.     It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point  of 
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landing  assnmed,  aa  above,  aa  Dr.  Stewart  arguea  (p. 
66),  -when  we  consider  the  encnmbrancea  which  would 
delay  the  hoat,  and,  especially  while  they  were  new 
to  the  desert,  prevent  rapid  marches.  Bat  the  whole 
region  appears  to  abound  in  brackish  or  bitter  springs 
(Seetzen,  ib.  iii,  117,  etc. ;  Anmerk.  p.  480).  For  in- 
stance, about  If  hours  nearer  Suez  than  the  wady 
GhfiriJindel  (whkh  Lepsius  took  for  Marah,  but  which 
Niebuhr  and  Robinson  regard  as  more  probably  Elim), 
Seetzen  (ib,  iii,  118, 114)  found  a  wady  Tal,  with  a  salt 
spring  and  a  salt  crust  on  the  surface  of  its  bed,  the 
same,  he  thinks,  as  the  spot  where  Nlebuhr  speaks  of 
finding  rock-salt.  This  eorresponds  in  general  prox- 
imity with  Marah.  The  neighboring  region  is  de- 
■cribed  as  a  low  plain  girt  with  limestone  hilla,  or 
more  rarely  clialk.  On  this  first  section  of  their  desert 
march,  Dr.  Stanley  iSmcd  and  Paktt.  p.  87)  remaps, 
"There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  track  of 
the  Israelites  after  the  pasaage  (of  the  Red  Sea).  If 
they  were  to  enter  the  mountains  at  all,  they  must 
continue  in  the  route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea 
and  tlie  table-land  of  the  Tlh,  till  they  entered  the  low 
hills  of  GhikrtindeL"  He  adds  in  a  note,  **  Dr.  Granl, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  Tlh  el-Amlkra, 
right  (L  e.  south)  of  Haw&ra,  so  bitter  that  neither 
men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it.  From  hence  the 
road  goes  straight  to  wady  Ghfiriindel."  Seetzen  also 
inclines  to  view  favorably  the  identification  of  el- 
Amara  with  Marah.  He  givea  it  the  title  of  a  *  ^  wady, " 
and  precisely  on  this  ground  rejects  the  pretensions 
of  el-Haw&ra  as  being  no  ^*  wady,*'  but  only  a  brook ; 
whereas,  fh>m  the  statement  ^^they  encamped"  at  Ma- 
rah, Marah  must,  he  argues,  have  been  a  wady.  See 
Mabah. 

2.  The  next  station  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Elim, 
where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees.  As  b  customary  with  travellers  in 
these  regions,  **  they  encamped  there  by  the  waters'* 
(Ezod.  zvi,  1).  Tlie  indications  given  in  the  Bible 
are  not  numeroua  nor  very  distinct.  Neither  time 
nor  distance  is  accurately  laid  down.  Hence  we  can 
expect  only  general  accuracy  in  our  maps,  and  but 
partial  success  in  fixing  localities.  Elim,  however,  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  waebf  Ghhrimdely  lying  about 
half  a  day's  journey  south-east  from  Marah.  The  way 
ftxnn  Egypt  to  Sinai  lies  through  this  valley,  and,  on 
account  of  its  water  and  verdure,  it  is  a  chief  caravan 
station  at  the  present  day.  It  seems  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  wady  Gh&r&ndel— whether  it  be  Marah, 
aa  Lepsius  and  (although  doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought, 
or  Elim,  as  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  and  Kruse — must  have 
been  on  the  line  of  march,  and  almost  equally  certain 
that  it  furnished  a  camping  station.  In  this  wady 
Seetzen  found  more  trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  than  be 
anywhere  else  saw  in  his  journey  from  Sinai  to  Suez. 
He  particularizes  several  date-palms  and  many  tama- 
risks, and  notes  that  the  largest  quantity  of  the  vege- 
table manna,  now  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Penin- 
sula, is  gathered  here  (iii,  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the 
last^iamed  tree,  which  here  grows  **with  gnarled 
boughs  and  hoary  head ;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled  by 
its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out  its 
gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over  the  desert" 
(Stanley,  Simd  and  Palest,  p.  68).  The  **  scenery"  in 
this  region  becomes  '*  a  succession  of  water-courses" 
(t6.) ;  and  the  wady  Tuyibeh,  connected  with  Ghiirun- 
del  by  Useit,  is  so  named  from  the  goodly  water  and 
vegetation  which  it  contains.  These  three  wadys  en- 
compaas  on  three  sides  the  Jebel  Hummam ;  the  sea, 
whioh  it  precipitonsly  overhangs,  being  on  the  fourth. 
They  are  the  principal  ones  of  those  which  the  Israel- 
ites, going  from  north-west  to  south-east  along  the 
eoast,  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order — ^wady 
Gh&rfindel,  wady  Useit,  wady  Th&l,  and  wady  Sbubei- 
kefa,  the  last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  wady 
Taiyibeh,  or  having  a  junction  with  one  of  that  name. 
Between  Useit  and  Taiyibeh,  the  coast-range  of  these 


hills  rises  into  the  Jebel  Hftmm&m,  "  lofty  and  pvedp^ 
itous,  extending  in  several  peaks  along  the  shore,  ap- 
parently of  chalky  limestone,  mostly  covered  with 
flints  ...  its  precipices  .  .  .  cut  off  all  passage  along- 
shoro  ttcm  the  hot  springs  (ly^S  ^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^  south 
ttoBx  the  month  of  wady  Useit,  along  the  coast)  to  the 
mouth  of  wady  Taiyibeh"  (Robinson,  i,  160;  compare 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Palett.  p.  85).     Hence,  between  the 
courses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  inland.    Stanley  says  "Elim  must  be  Ghk^ 
rimdd,  Uteii,  or  Taiyibeh  (p.  87) ;  elsewhere  (p.  68)  that 
"  one  of  two  valleys,  or  perhaps  both,  must  be  Elim  ;'* 
these  appear  from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghtfffindel  and 
Useit, "  fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  vege- 
tation he  had  met  with  in  the  desert;"  among  these 
are  *'  wild  palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  sav- 
age, "tamarisks,"  and  the  "wild  acacia."     To  judge 
tram  the  configuration  as  given  in  the  maps,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  all  three  should  not  have 
combined  to  form  Elim,  or,  at  any  rate,  aa  Stanley  sug- 
gests, two  of  them.    Only,  from  Num.  xxxiii,  9, 10,  as 
Elim  appears  not  to  have  been  on  the  sea,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  encampment,  if  it  extended  into  three 
wadys,  stopped  short  of  their  seaward  extremitiee. 
The  Israelltish  host  would  scarcely  find  in  all  tiuee 
more  than  adequate  ground  for  their  encampment. 
Beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  south-east  of  Gh&rftndel),  the 
ridges  and  spurs  of  limestone  mountain  push  down  to 
the  sea,  across  the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i, 
101,  and  Map),    This  portion  of  the  question  may  be 
summed  up  by  presenting,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  views 
of  some  leading  travellers  or  annotators  on  the  site  of 
Elim: 

Some  vftnn  springs 
north  of  T&r^  which 
feed  tho  rich  date 
plantations  of  the 


Wadp 
Qh&r&neUL 


Wttdp 
UmiL 


Laborde 
"possibly.**      conrent  there, 

Seetaen. 


Nlebuhr,        One  or 

Robinson,        both, 

Krase.  Stanley. 

[By  I^pslua 

identified 
with  Marati.] 

Dr.  Kruse  (^AwMrh.  p.  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Exod.  xv,  27,  "  they  encamped  there  (in 
Elim)  by  the  waters  "as  meaning  "by  the  sea ;"  where- 
as, from  Num.  xxxiii,  9,  10,  it  appears  they  did  not 
reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  farther,  although  their  dis- 
tance from  it  previously  had  been  but  email.  See 
Elim. 

8.  From  Elim  the  Israelites  marched,  encamping  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  purpose  they  most 
have  kept  the  high  ground  for  some  time,  since  the 
precipices  of  Jebel  Hummam — a  lofty  and  precipitona 
mountain  of  chalky  limestone — run  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea.  They  therefore  went  on  the  land  side  of 
this  mountain  to  the  head  of  wady  Taiyibeh,  which 
passes  down  south-west  through  the  mountains  to  the 
shore.  On  the  plain  of  Ras  ZetimOf  at  the  month  of 
this  valley,  was  probably  (Stanley,  p.  87)  the  encamp- 
ment "  by  the  Bed  Sea"  (Num.  xxxiii,  10). 

4.  According  to  Nam.  xxxii,  11,  the  Israelites  re- 
moved frvm  the  Bed  Sea,  and  encamped  next  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin ;  an  appellation  no  doubt  represent- 
ing some  natural  feature,  and  none  more  probably 
than  the  alluvial  plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  about  the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  having 
reached,  begins  to  assume  a  significant  appearance. 
The  modem  name  for  thia  is  d-Kaa,  identified  by 
Seetaen  with  this  wilderness  (iii,  pt.  iii,  412).  Stanley 
calls  el-Kaa,  at  its  initial  point,  "the  plain  of  Mitrh^ 
AoA,"  and  thinks  it  is  probably  this  wilderness  (p.  87). 
Bobinson  likewise  identifies  it  with  "  the  great  plain, 
which,  beginning  near  el-MArkhldi,  extenda  wHh 
greater  or  less  breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  of  Cfa« 
peninsula.  In  ita  broadest  part  it  is  called  el-K4-a'*  Q^ 
106).  Thus  they  kept  along  the  shore,  and  did  not  yet 
ascend  any  of  the  fruitful  valleTV  which  ran  up  to. 
wards  the  centre  of  the  district   The  account  in  Exod. 
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xvl  knows  nothing  of  tho  foragoing  encampment  by 
the  sea,  but  brings  the  host  at  once  into  *^the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin ;"  bat  we  most  bear  in  mind  the  general 
purpose  there  of  recording  not  the  people*8  history  so 
much  as  God's  dealings  with  then,  and  the  former 
rather  as  UlnatratiTe  of  the  Utter,  and  subotdlnate  to 
it.  The  oYident  design,  however,  in  Num.  zxxiii  be- 
ing to  place  on  record  their  itinerary,  this  latter  is  to 
be  esteemed  as  the  locus  dasnau  on  any  topographical 
questions  as  compared  with  others  having  a  less  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  tnudc  Indeed,  we  may  regard  the 
encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea  as  beiosT  esseiUially  in  the 
wildeness  of  Shor  itself.    See  Sim  (Dksebt  or). 

The  Israelites  arrived  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after  their  de- 
parture out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xxi,  1),  aud 
being  now  wearied  of  their  journey  and  tired  of  their 
scanty  fkre,  they  began  again  to  murmur.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  most  ordinary  and  niggard- 
ly food  could  have  been  supplied  to  them,  constituting 
as  they  did  nearly  two  millions  of  persons,  in  snch  a 
ooontry  as  that  into  which  they  had  oome.  It  is  true 
that  some  provision  might  have  been  made  by  Indi- 
Tidaals  ere  the  march  foom  Soes  began.  It  is  also 
pfobahle  that  the  accounts  of  encampments  which  we 
hsve  are  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly  those  of  Moses  and 
his  principal  men,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  whUe 
Che  multitude  were  allowed  to  traverse  the  open  coun- 
try and  forage  in  the  valleys.  Still  the  region  was 
nniavorable  for  the  purpose,  and  some  have  hence  con- 
doded  that  here  we  have  one  of  those  numerical  diffi- 
colttes  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptmre,  aad  which  make  many  suspect  some  radi- 
cal error  in  our  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  system  of 
numbers.  The  contrast  between  the  scanty  supply  of 
the  desert  and  the  abundance  of  Egypt  ftnntohed  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  dissatisfaction. 
Bread  and  flesh  were  the  chief  demand ;  bread  and 
flesh  were  miraculously  supplied ;  the  former  by  man- 
na, the  latter  by  quails  (Esod.  xvi,  18).  Manna  grows 
in  some  of  the  neighboring  vallejrs ;  but  the  Israelites 
were  in  the  wildoness,  so  that  the  supply  could  not 
have  proceeded  ftom  natural  resources,  even  bad  such 
existed  to  a  suiBcient  extent  for  the  purpose.  The 
modem  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  exuda- 
tion collected  from  the  leaves  of  the  tamaiisk-tree  (to- 
mcorix  OrientalHtj  Linn. ;  Arab,  tar/a,  Heb.  ^^M)  only 
in  the  Slnaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  great  abnndiince.  If 
it  results  from  the  punctures  made  in  the  leaf  by  an  in- 
sect (the  cocau  manmpanu^  Ehrenberg)  in  the  course 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  this  will  not  precisely  suit 
the  time  of  the  people's  entering  the  region,  which  was 
about  May.  It  is  said  to  keep  as  a  hardened  sirup 
for  years  (Laborde,  Comment.  Geogr,  on  Ezod.  xvi,  18, 
14),  and  thus  does  not  answer  to  the  more  striking 
characteristics  described  in  Exod.  xvi,  14-26.  Seetzen 
thought  that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the 
acacia,  was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites ;  i.  e.  he 
regards  the  statement  of  "  bread  ftrom  heaven"  as  a  fic- 
tion (/iBweit,  ill,  75-79).  A  caravan  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons is  said  by  Hasselquist  (Foyt^es,  etc..  Materia 
Jfedica,  p.  298,  transl.  ed.  1766)  to  have  subsisted  sole- 
ly on  this  substance  for  two  months.     See  Makna. 

5.  The  next  station  mentioned  in  Exodus  is  Rephi- 
dlm;  but  in  Numbers  Dophkah  and  Alush  are  added. 
The  two  latter  were  reached  after  the  people  had  taken 
"  their  journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin."  Exact 
precision  and  minute  agreement  are  not  to  be  expect- 
ed. The  circumstances  of  the  case  forbid  us  to  look 
for  them.  In  a  desert,  mountainous,  and  rarely  fte- 
quented  country,  the  names  of  places  are  not  lasting. 
There  was  the  less  reason  for  permanence  in  the  case 
before  us,  because  the  Israelites  had  not  taken  the 
shorter  and  more  frequented  road  over  the  mountains 
to  Sinai,  but  kept  along  the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea.  It 
■till  deacrvea  notice,  that  in  Exodus  (xyii,  1)  there  is 


something  like  an  iutimation  given  of  other  ststioni 
besides  Rephidim  in  the  words  "  after  their  journeys." 
Dophkah  is  probably  to  be  found  near  the  spot  where 
wady  Feir^  runs  into  the  Qulf  of  Suez.  See  Doph- 
kah. Alush  may  have  lain  on  the  shore  near  Ras 
Jehan.  See  Alush.  From  this  point  a  range  of  cal* 
careous  rocks,  termed  Jebal  Hemam,  stretches  along 
the  shore,  near  the  southern  end  of  which  the  Hebrews 
took  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north-east,  and,  going  up 
wady  Hilnin,  reached  the  central  Sinaitic  district. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  eastern,  the  Sinaitic  moun- 
tains come  to  a  sudden  stop,  breaking  off,  and  present- 
ing like  a  wall  nearly  perpendicular  granite  cliffs. 
These  cliflb  are  cut  by  wady  Uibr&n,  and  at  the  point 
of  intersection  with  the  plain  which  runs  between  the 
two  ranges  probably  lay  Rephidim.  The  tabemade 
was  not  yet  set  up,  nor  the  order  of  march  organized, 
as  subsequently  (Numb,  x,  18,  etc.);  hence  the  words 
*'  track"  or  *' route,"  as  indicating  a  line,  can  only  be 
taken  in  the  most  wide  and  general  sense.     See  Rb- 

PHIDIM. 

This  was  the  last  station  before  Sinai  itself  was 
reached.  Naturally  enough  is  it  recorded  that  **  there 
was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink."  The  road  was 
an  arid  gravelly  plain;  on  either  side  were  barren 
rocks.  A  natunl  supply  was  impossible.  A  miracle 
was  wrought,  and  water  was  given.  The  Scripture 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  ftrom  the  Siuaitic  group  that 
the  water  was  produced  (Elxod.  xvii,  6).  The  plain 
received  two  descriptive  names:  Massah,  *' Tempta- 
tion," and  Meribah,  '*  Strife."  It  appears  that  the 
congregation  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  to 
Sinai  unmolested.  The  Arabs  thought  the  Israelites 
suitable  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These  hordes 
ars  termed  Amalek.  The  Ainalekites  may  have  been 
ont  on  a  predatory  expedition,  or  they  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  Israelites  from  the  north,  and  only  over- 
taken them  at  Rephidim ;  any  way,  no  conclusion  can 
be  gathered  flrom  this  fact  as  to  the  ordinary  abode  of 
these  nomades.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  conflict 
was  a  severe  and  doubtful  one,  which  by  some  extraor- 
dinary aid  ended  in  favor  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
This  aggression  on  the  part  of  Amalek  gave  occasion 
to  a  permanent  national  hatred,  which  ended  only  in 
the  extermination  of  the  tribe  (Numb.xxiv,20 ;  Exod. 
xvii,  ".4-16).  In  commemoration  of  this  victovy,  Mo- 
ses vras  commanded  to  write  an  account  of  it  in  a  book : 
he  also  erected  there  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  **  Jehovah,  my  banner."  There  is  no 
occasion  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there  was  space  for  a 
battle  in  the  spot  wliere  Moses  was.  It  was  a  nomade 
horde  that  made  the  attack,  and  not  a  modern  army. 
The  fight  was  not  a  pitched  battle.     See  Amalsk. 

The  word  Horeb,  applied  by  Moses  to  the  place 
whence  the  water  was  gained,  suggests  the  idea  that 
Horeb  was  the  general,  and  Sinai  the  specific  name ; 
Horeb  standing  for  the  entire  district,  and  Sinai  for 
one  particular  mountain.  Many  passages  sanction 
this  distinction ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  Sinai  only 
is  read,  having  then  apparently  become  a  general  name, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day  (Acts  vii,  80-88 ;  Gal.  iv,  24). 
It  is  a  monkish  usage  which  gives  the  name  Sinai  to 
Jel)el  Mfisa,  and  Horeb  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
same  ridge.     See  Horbb. 

6.  The  route  fh>m  Rephidim  to  Horeb  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  by  way  of  wady  Felribi,  but  we  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  so  circuitous  a  course,  supposing 
that  we  have  correctly  located  Rephidim.  The  Israel- 
ites may  more  probably  have  ascended  wady  Hibr&n 
as  for  as  its  junction  with  wady  Bughabigh,  and 
through  this  first  south-easterly,  and  then  north-east- 
erly between  Jebel  Madsns  and  Jebel  e»-Sik ;  thence, 
in  a  northerly  direction,  along  the  western  base  of  Je- 
bel Katherin,  through  wady  Um-Kuraf,  across  wady 
Tulah.  Here  they  may  have  followed  the  path  be* 
tween  Jebel  Huror  and  Jebel  el-Ghubsheh,  which 
comes  out  at  the  modem  gardens  in  the  recess  of  the 
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hills.  We  thas  place  them  before  Mount  Horeb,  in 
the  capacious  plain  Rahah,  which,  haying  its  widest 
part  in  the  immediate  front  of  that  immense  mass  of 
rock,  extends  as  if  with  two  arms,  one  towards  the 
north-west,  the  other  towards  the  north-east.  The  re- 
view of  the  plain  by  so  competent  a  person  as  Robin- 
son is  of  great  consequence  for  the  interests  of  scien- 
tific geography,  and  the  yet  more  important  interests 
of  religious  truth ;  the  rather  because  a  belief  prevail- 
ed, even  among  the  best  informed,  that  there  was  no 
spot  in  the  Sinaitic  district  which  answered  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  scriptaral  narrative.  Even  the  accarate 
Winer  iReal^Wdrt,  in  art.  "Sinai,"  not  »*Horeb,"  as 
referred  to  by  Robinson,  i,17;  il,  560)  says,  *^  Which- 
ever mountain  may  be  considered  as  the  place  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  law,  the  common  representation 
still  remains  false — ^that  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
spreads  out  a  great  plain,  on  which  the  people  of  Israel 
might  assemble"  (comp.  RosenmiiUer,  Alterth.  iii,129). 
We  shall  therefore  transcribe  Robinson's  words  in  ex- 
tenso:  "We  came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity, 
wishing  to  investigate  the  point  whether  there  was 
any  probable  ground,  beyond  monkish  tradition,  for 
fiadng  npon  the  present  supposed  site.  We  were  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  plain  er-Rahah  is  the  proba- 
ble spot  where  the  congregation  of  Israel  were  assem- 
bled ;  and  that  the  mountain  impending  over  it,  the 
present  Horeb,  was  the  scene  of  the  awful  phenomena 
in  which  the  law  was  given.  We  were  surprised  as 
well  as  gratified  to  find  here,  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  these  dark  granite  cliffs,  this  fine  plain  spread  out 
before  the  mountain,  and  I  know  not  where  I  have  felt 
a  thrill  of  stronger  emotion  than  when,  in  first  crossing 
the  plain,  the  dark  precipices  of  Horeb  rising  in  sol- 
emn grandeur  befora  us,  we  became  aware  of  the  en- 
tire adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was- chosen  by  the  great  Hebrew  legislator.  Moses 
doubtless,  during  the  forty  years  in  which  he  kept  the 
flocks  of  Jethro,  had  often  wandered  over  these  moun- 
tains, and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  valleys  and 
deep  recesses,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  At 
any  rate,  he  knew  and  had  visited  the  spot  to  which 
he  was  to  conduct  his  people— this  adytum  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  circular  granite  region ;  a  secret  holy 
place,'  shut  out  from  the  world  amid  lone  and  desolate 
mountains"  (i,  175  sq.).  We  subjoin  what  Robinson 
reports  of  the  climate :  *'  The  weather,  during  our  resi- 
dence at  the  convent  (of  Sinai),  as,  indeed,  during  all 
our  journey  through  the  peninsula  (March  and  April), 
was  very  fine.  At  the  convent  the  thermometer  ranged 
only  between  47^  and  67^  F*  But  the  winter  nights 
are  said  hero  to  be  cold ;  water  freezes  as  late  as  Feb- 
ruary, and  snow  often  fklls  upon  the  mountains.  But 
the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  the  climate  healthy, 
as  is  testified  by  the  great  age  and  vigor  of  many  of 
the  monks;  and  if  in  general  few  of  the  Arabs  attain 
to  so  great  an  age,  the  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought 
in  the  scantiness  of  their  fare,  and  their  exposure  to 
privations,  and  not  to  any  injurious  influence  of  tJie 
climate"  (p.  175).  Other  travellers,  however,  have 
since  contended  for  the  plain  of  wady  es-Sebaiyeh,  at 
the  south-eastern  base  of  Sinai,  as  the  scene  of  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law  (Kitto's  Daily  Bible  lUust.  ii,  123).  This 
appears  a  less  favorable  position  for  that  purpose,  but 
it  might  easily  have  been  reached  by  the  Israelites  by 
keeping  along  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  ascending 
by  the  next  valley  opposite  Jebel  Um-Shaumer.  See 
Sinai. 

y.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh» — ^The  sojourn  of  a  year  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai  was  an  eventful  one. 
The  statements  of  the  scriptural  narrative  which  re- 
late to  the  receiving  of  the  two  tables,  the  golden  calf, 
Moses's  vision  of  God,  and  the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  special  mention  here ;  but,  besides 
these,  it  is  certain,  from  Numb,  iii,  4,  that  before  they 
quitted. the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  Israelites  were 
thrown  into  mourning  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron's 


two  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu.  This  event  is  probably 
connected  with  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  of  which 
their  death  avenged.  That  it  has  a  determinate  chro- 
nological relation  with  the  promulgations  which  from 
time  to  time  were  made  in  that  wilderness,  is  proved 
by  an  edict  in  Lev.  xvi,  being  fixed  as  subsequent  to 
it  (Lev.  X ;  comp.  xvi.  1).  The  only  other  fact  of  his- 
tory contained  in  Leviticus  is  the  punishment  of  the 
son  of  mixed  parentage  fac  blasphemy  (xxiv,  10^14). 
Of  course  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is 
mentioned  early  in  the  book  in  connection  with  the 
lawa  relating  to  their  office  (viii,  ix)«  In  the  same 
wilderness  region  the  people  were  numbered,  and  the 
exchange  of  the  Levites  against  the  first-bom  was  ef- 
fected ;  these  last,  since  their  delivery  when  Ood  emote 
those  of  Egyptf  having  incurred  the  obligation  of  sanc- 
tity to  him.  The  offerings  of  the  princes  of  Israel 
were  here  also  received.  The  last  incident  mentioned 
before  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  quitted  for  that  of 
Paran  is  the  intended  departure  of  Hobab  the  Kenlte, 
w^hich  it  seems  he  abandoned  at  Moaes's  urgency.  See 
Hobab. 

1.  After  having  been  thus  about  a  year  in  the  midst 
of  this  mountainous  region,  the  Israelites  broke  up 
their  encampmoit  and  began  their  journey  in  the  or- 
der of  their  tribes,  Judah .  leading  the  way  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  under  the  guidance  of  the  direct- 
ing cloud  (Numb.ix,  15  sq. ;  x,  11  sq.).  They  doubt- 
less proceeded  down  wady  Sheik,  having  the  wilder* 
ness  of  Paran  (Debbet  er-Ramleh)  before  them,  in  a 
northerly  direction ;  but  having  come  to  a  gorge  in 
the  mountains  not  far  from  Sinai,  they  appear  to  have 
struck  in  a  north-easterly  direction  across  some  low 
swells  into  tpody  Sal,  where  the  subsequent  route 
obliges  us  to  place  the  station  Taberah.  It  took  the 
army  three  days  to  reach  this  station.  Whatever 
name  the  place  bore  before,  it  now  received  that  of 
Taberah  (fire),  fh>m  a  supernatural  fire  with  which 
murmurers,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  camp,  were  de- 
stroyed as  a  punishment  for  their  guilt.  Here,  too, 
the  mixed  multitude  tliat  was  among  the  Israelites  not 
only  fell  a-lusting  themselves,  but  also  excited  the  He- 
brews to  remember  Egyptian  fish  and  vegetables  with 
strong  desire,  and  to  complain  of  the  divinely  supplied 
manna.  The  discontent  was  intense  and  widely  spread. 
Moses  became  aware  of  it,  and  forthwith  felt  his  spirit 
misgive  him.  He  brings  the  matter  before  Jehovah, 
and  receives  divine  aid  by  the  appointment  of  seventy 
elders  to  assist  him  in  the  important  and  perilous  ofiice 
of  governing  the  gross,  sensuous,  and  self-willed  myr- 
iads whom  he  had  to  lead  to  Canaan.  Moreover,  an 
abundance  of  flesh-moat  was  given  in  a  most  profuse 
supply  of  quails.  It  appears  that  there  were  now 
600,000  footmen  in  the  congregation.     See  Taberah. 

2.  The  next  station  was  Kibroth-hattaavah  (proba- 
bly at  the  intersection  of  their  north-easterly  course 
with  wady  Murrah\  near  which  there  are  fine  springs 
and  excellent  pasturage.  This  spot,  the  name  of 
which  signifies  **  graves  of  luFt,"  was  so  denominated 
from  a  plague  inflicted  on  the  people  in  punishment 
of  their  rebellious  disposition  (Numb,  xi,  83;  1  Cor.  x, 
6).  Raumer  {Beitraffe  z,  bib.  Geog.  p.  6,  also  PalSU^ 
1850,  p.  442)  infeTB  from  Deut.  i,  8,  that  Dizahab  (now 
Dahab)  lay  on  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  there- 
fore identifies  it  with  Ktbrotb-hattavah ;  but  this  is 
improbable,  and  requires  a  large  detour.  See  Ki- 
broth-hattaavah. 

8.  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Hazeroth,  which  Rol>« 
inson,  after  Burckhardt,  finds  in  d'HudheraK,  where 
is  a  fountain,  together  with* palm-trees.  '*The  deter- 
mination of  thu  point,"  says  Robinson,  "is  perhaps 
of  more  importance  in  Biblical  history  than  woidd 
at  first  appear ;  for,  if  this  position  be  adopted  for  Ha- 
zeroth, it  settles  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  whole 
route  of  the  Israelites  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It 
shows  that  they  must  hsTe  followed  the  route  upon 
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which  we  bow  wero  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  the  coast 
to  Almhah  (at  the  head  of  the  eastern  ann  of  the  Red 
Sea),  and  thence,  probably,  through  the  great  wady 
el-'Ajabah  to  Kadesh.  Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  country,  that,  having  once  arrived  at  this  fountain, 
they  could  not  well  have  varied  their  course  so  as  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  sea,  and  continue  along  the  high 
plateau  of  the  western  desert*^  (i,  223).  A  glance  at 
Kiepert*s,  or  any  map  showing  tiie  region  in  detail, 
will  show  that  a  choice  of  two  main  routes  exists,  in 
order  to  cross  the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and 
Canaan,  which  they  certainly  approached  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern  side. 
Here  the  higher  plateau  surmounting  the  Tih  region 
would  almost  certainly,  assuming  the  main  features 
of  the  wilderness  to  have  been  then  as  they  are  now, 
have  compelled  them  to  turn  its  western  side  nearly 
by  the  route  by  which  Seetsen  came  in  the  opposite 
Section  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  or  to  turn  it  on  the 
east  by  going  up  the  'Arabah,  or  between  the  ' Arabah 
and  the  higher  plateau.  Over  its  southern  face  there 
is  no  pass,  and  hence  the  roads  fhnn  Sinai,  and  those 
from  Petra  towards  Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  converge 
into  one  of  two  trunk-lines  of  route  (Robinson,  i,  147, 
151,  2;  il,  18€).  One  reason  for  thinking  that  they 
did  not  strike  northwards  across  the  Tih  range  from 
Sinai  is  Moses*s  question  when  they  murmur,  **  Shall 
all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them,  to 
suffice  them  ?*'  which  is  natural  enough  if  they  were 
rapidly  nearing  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  but  strange  if 
they  were  posting  towards  the  inland  heart  of  the  des- 
ert. Again,  the  quails  aro  brought  by  "  a  wind  from 
the  sea"  (Numb,  xi,  22,  81) ;  and  various  travellers 
(BuTckhardt,  Schubert,  Stanley)  testify  to  the  occur- 
rence of  vast  flights  of  birds  in  thb  precise  region  be- 
tween Sinai  and  'AlLabah.  Again,  Hazeroth,  the  next 
station  after  these,  is  coupled  with  Dizahab,  which  last 
seems  undoubtedly  the  Dabab  on  the  shore  of  that 
gulf  (Dent,  i,  1,  and  Robinson,  ii,  600,  note).  This 
makes  a  seaward  position  likely  for  Hazeroth.  Now 
as  Taberah,  previously  reached,  was  three  days'  jour- 
ney or  more  from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they  had 
probably  advanced  that  distance  towards  the  north- 
cast  and  'Akabah ;  and  the  distance  required  for  this 
wSl  bring  us  so  near  el-Hfidherah  (the  spot  which 
Robinson  thought  represented  Hazeroth  in  fiict,  as  it 
seems  to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
highly  probable  site.  Thus  they  were  now  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Alcabah.  A  spot  which 
seems  almost  certain  to  attract  their  course  was  the 
wady  el-'Ain,  being  the  water,  the  spring  of  that  region 
of  the  desert,  which  would  liave  drawn  around  it  such 
"nomadic  settlements  as  are  implied  in  the  name  of 
Hazeroth,  and  such  sb  that  of  Israel  must  have  been" 
(Stanley,  p.  82).  Stanley  nevertheless  thinks  this 
identification  of  Hazeroth  a  "  faint  prolMibility,"  and 
the  more  uncertain  as  regards  identity,  **as  the  name 
Hazeroth  is  one  of  the  least  likely  to  be  attached  to 
any  permanent  or  natural  feature  of  the  desert," 
meaninfp  ''simply  the  inclosures,  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly  less  transitory 
than  tents"  (8mai  and  PdluHne,  p.  81,  82).  We  rely, 
however,  as  much  on  the  combination  of  the  various 
dreunwtanoes  mentioned  above  as  on  the  name.  The 
wady  HAderih  and  wady  el-'Ain  appear  to  run  nearly 
parallel  with  each  other,  ftt>m  south-west  to  north-east, 
nearly  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  wady  es- 
Sheikh,  and  their  north-east  extremity  comes  nearly 
to  the  coast,  marking  about  a  midway  distance  be- 
tween the  Jebel  Mfisa  and  'Akabah.  After  reaching 
the  sea,  however,  at  Ain  el-W&seit,  the  Israelites  may 
have  made  a  detour  byway  of  wady  Wetir  nearly  to 
its  head,  and  thence  passed  through  the  water-course 
running  directly  northward  into  the  Derb  es-Sanna, 
tiieDoe  around  the  northern  fiice  of  Jebel  Herte,  down 
wady  Hessi  and  wady  Knreiyeh  to  the  sea  again ;  thus 
avoiding  the  narrow  shore  and  the  difficult  pass  across 


the  hiU  between  wady  el-Huweiminty  and  wady  eV- 
Huweimirat.  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palettiney  p. 
84).    See  Hazeboth. 

At  Hazeroth,  where  the  people  seem  to  have  re« 
mained  a  short  time,  there  arose  a  fiimily  dissension 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  Hoses.  Aaron,  appar- 
ently led  on  by  his  sister  Miriam,  who  may  have  been 
actuated  by  some  feminine  pique  or  jealousy,  com- 
plained of  Moses  on  the  ground  that  he  had  married  a 
Cushite,  that  is,  an  Arab  wife,  and  the  malcontents 
went  so  far  as  to  set  up  their  own  claims  to  authority 
as  not  less  valid  than  those  of  Moses.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  Jehovah,  who  vindicates  Moses,  rebukes 
Aaron,  and  punishes  Miriam  (Numb.  xii).  See  Mir- 
iam. 

The  two  preceding  stations  seem  firom  Numb,  x,  11- 
18,  83-86,  to  have  lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  but 
possibly  the  passage  in  x,  11-18  should  come  after  that 
of  88-86,  and  the  **  three  days'  journey"  of  ver.  83  lie 
stni  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and 
Hazeroth,  reached  in  xi,  xii,  also  there.  Thus  the  Is- 
raelites would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii,  16 ;  and  x,  12 
would  be  either  misplaced,  or  mentioned  by  anticipa- 
tion only.    See  Paran  (Wildermesb  of). 

4.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought  them 
into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  here  the  local  com- 
mentator's greatest  difficulty  begins.  **And  after- 
wards the  people  removed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,"  at  Kadesh  (Numb,  xii,  16 ; 
xiii,  26).  In  Dent,  i,  19-21,  we  read,  ^*  And  when  we 
departed  from  Horeb  we  went  through  jiU  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  oar  God 
commanded  us ;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea.  And 
I  said  unto  you,  Te  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us. 
Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  set  the  land  before 
thee :  go  op  and  possess  it ;  fear  not,  neither  be  dis- 
couraged." Accordingly,  here  it^  was  tliat  twelve 
men  (spies)  were  sent  into  Canaan  to  survey  the  coun- 
try, who  went  up  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Numb, 
xiii,  21)  to  Hebron,  and  returning  after  forty  days, 
brought  l)ack  a  very  alarming  account  of  what  they 
had  seen.  Let  it,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
Scriptures  here  supply  several  local  data  to  this  ef- 
fect: Kadesh  bamea  lay  not  fu  from  Canaan,  near 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  It  is  evident  tliat 
there  is  here  a  great  factma,  which  some  have  attempt- 
ed to  fill  up  by  turning  the  route  a  little  to  the  west  to 
Rithmah  (q.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  Idumsa,  and  then 
conducting  it  with  a  sudden  l)end  to  the  west  and  the 
south,  into  what  is  considered  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
{RtUevo  Map  of  Arabia  Petneay  published  by  Dobbs, 
London).  In  this  view,  however,  we  cannot  concur. 
Both  Robinson  and  Raumer  are  of  a  diflferent  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  so  great  a 
gap  in  the  itinerary  is  extraordinary.  If,  however,  we 
find  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  journey  from  Horeb  to 
Kadesh  possessed  of  fewer  and  less  definite  materials 
of  information,  we  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
tliat  no  great  scriptural  fact  or  doctrine  is  concerned. 
It  is  certain  tliat  the  narrative  in  the  early  part  of 
Numbers  goes  at  once  ftroro  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh ;  and 
although  the  second  account  (in  Numb,  xxxiii)  supplies 
other  places,  these  seem  to  belong  properly  to  a  second 
route  and  a  second  visit  to  Kadesh.  The  history  in 
the  book  of  Numl>en  is  not,  indeed,  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative ;  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
foolish  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  Canaan  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God  (Numb,  xiv,  45),  it  breaks  sud- 
denly off,  and,  leaving  the  joumeyings  and  the  doings 
of  the  camp,  proceeds  to  recite  certain  laws.  Yet  it 
offers,  as  we  think,  a  clear  intimation  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  wilderness  of  Zin  and  to  Kadesh.  Without 
having  said  a  word  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Israelites 
southward,  and  therefore  leaving  them  in  the  wilder- 
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of  Zio,  at  S[Ade8h,  it  ncotds  in  the  twentieth  chap, 
(ver.  IX  "  Then  came  the  children  of  Israelf  the  whole 
congregation,  iato  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first  month, 
and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh.*'  And  this  view  ap- 
pears confirmed  by  the  fsct  that  the  writer  immediate- 
ly proceeds  to  narrate  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
hence  on  by  Mount  Hor  southwards  to  Gilgal  and 
Canaan.  Robinson's  remarks  (ii,  611)  on  this  point 
have  mach  force :  **  I  have  thus  for  assumed  that  the 
Israelites  were  twice  at  Kadesh,  and  this  appears  from 
a  comparison  of  the  various  accounts.  They  broke 
np  fh)m  Sinai  on  the  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt,  corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  May ;  they 
came  into  the  desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent 
np  tile  mountain  into  Palestine,  *  in  the  time  of  the 
first  ripe  grapes ;'  and  these  returned  after  forty  dayi 
to  the  camp  at  Kadesh.  As  grapes  begin  to  ripen  on 
the  mountains  of  Judah  in  July,  the  return  of  the 
spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or  September.  The 
people  now  murmured  at  the  report  of  the  spies,  and 
received  the  sentence  from  Jehovah  that  their  car- 
casses should  fidl  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  children 
w^ander  in  the  desert  forty  years.  They  were  ordered 
to  turn  back  into  the  desert  *  by  the  way  of  the  Bed 
Sea,'  although  it  appears  that  they  abode  *  many'  days 
in  Kadesh.  The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is,  that 
in  the  first  month  they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and 
abode  again  at  Kadesh ;  here  Miriam  dies ;  Moees  and 
Aaron  bring  water  from  the  rock;  a  passage  is  de- 
manded through  the  land  of  Edom,  and  refused ;  and 
they  then  journeyed  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  dies  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure 
from  £g3'pt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  cor- 
responding to  a  part  of  August  and  September.  Here, 
then,  between  August  of  the  teccrnd  year  and  August 
of  Wt^Jortieth  year,  we  have  an  interval  of  thirty-eight 
years  of  wandering  in  the  desert.  With  this  coincides 
another  account.  From  Mount  Hor  they  proceeded  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  Edom 
to  the  brook  Zered,  on  the  border  of  Moab ;  and  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  fh>m  Kadesh.  (meaning,  of 
course,  their  first  departure)  until  they  dina  came  to 
the  brook  Zered,  there  b  said  to  have  been  an  interval 
of  thirty-eight  years." 

In  this  way  the  scriptural  account  of  the  joumey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites  become  perfectly  harmonious  and 
intelligible.  The  eighteen  stations  mentioned  only  in 
the  general  list  in  the  lxK>k  of  Numbers  as  preceding 
the  arrival  at  Kadesh  are  then  apparently  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  eight-and-thirty  years  of  wandering, 
during  which  the  people  at  last  approached  Ezion- 
geber,  and  afterwards  returned  northwards  a  second 
time  to  Kadesh,  in  the  hope  of  passing  directly  through 
the  land  of  Edom.  Their  wanderings  extended,  doubt- 
less, over  the  western  desert,  although  the  stations 
named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters  where 
the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses,  and  the 
elders,  and  priests  encamped,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  people  was  scattered  in  various  directions. 

Where,  then,  was  Kadesh  ?  Clearly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Palestine.  We  agree  with  Robinson  and  Rau- 
mer  in  placing  it  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  wady  'Ara- 
bah,  where,  indeed,  it  is  fixed  by  Scripture,  for  in  Numb, 
xii,  16  we  read,  **  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy 
(Edom's)  border. "  The  precise  spot  it  may  be  difficult 
to  ascertain ;  but  here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which 
lay  in  the  more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  is 
Kadesh  to  be  placed.  Raumer,  however,  has  attempt- 
ed to  fix  the  locality,  and  in  hia  views  Robinson  and 
Schubert  generally  concur.  Raumer  places  it  south 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  low  lands  between  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Edomites  and  that  of  the  Amorites.  The 
country  gradually  descends  ftx>m  the  mountains  of 
Judah  southward,  and  where  the  descent  terminates 
Raumer  sets  Kadesh.  With  this  view  the  words  of 
Moses  entirely  correspond,  when,  at  Kadesh,  he  said 


to  the  spies,  *'  Get  you  up  mnUkKord  (rather  on  tiie 
south,  22|a),  and^  up  into  the  mountain"  (Numb,  xiii, 
17).  The  ascent  may  have  been  made  up  the  pass 
es-Sufah ;  up  this  the  self-willed  Hebrews  went,  nnd 
were  driven  back  by  the  Canaanites  as  far  as  to  Hor- 
mah,  then  called  Zcpliath  (Numb,  xii,  17 ;  xiv,  40-45 ; 
Judg.  i,  17).  The  spot  where  Kadesh  lay  Robinson 
finds  in  the  present  Ain  el-Weibeh.  But  Raumer  pre- 
fers a  spot  to  the  north  of  this  place— that  where  the 
road  mounts  by  wady  el-Khnrar  to  the  pass  Sufah.  It 
ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  fixed  on  a  spot  where  the  Is- 
raelites would  be  near  the  pass,  and  where  the  pasa 
would  lie  before  theur  eyes.  This  is  not  the  case, 
according  to  Schubert,  at  Ain  el-Weibeh.  Raumer, 
therefore,  inclines  to  fix  on  Ain  Hasb,  which  lies  near 
Ain  el-Khurar.  This  is  probably  Kadesh.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  pass  Sufah  to  Ain  Hasb  is  little  more 
than  half  the  length  of  that  from  the  same  pass  to  Ain 
el-Weibeh.  According  to  the  Arabs,  there  is  at  Ain 
Hasb  a  copious  fountain  of  sweet  water,  surrounded  by 
verdure  and  traces  of  ruins,  which  must  *be  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  as  they  were  seen  by  Robinson  at  a 
distance  of  some  mllee.  These  may  be  the  ruins  of 
Kadesh ;  but  at  Ain  el-Weibeh  there  are  no  ruins  (see 
Raumer,  PalatL  1860,  p.  445).     See  Kadesh. 

By  what  route,  then,  did  the  Israelites  come  from 
Hazeroth  to  Kadesh?  We  are  here  supplied  with 
scarcely  any  information.  The  entire  distance,  which 
is  considerable,  is  passed  by  the  historian  in  silence. 
Nothing  more  remiains  than  the  direction  of  the  two 
places,  the  general  features  of  the  country,  and  one  or 
two  allusions.  The  option  seems  to  lie  between  two 
routes.  From  Hazeroth,  pursuing  a  dhrection  to  the 
north-east,  they  would  come  upon  the  sea-coast,  along 
which  they  might  go  till  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
Bahr  Akabah,  and  thence  up  wady  Arabah  to  Kadesh, 
nearly  at  its  extremity.  Or  they  might  have  taken  a 
north-western  course  and  crossed  the  mountain  Jebel 
et-Tih.  If  so,  they  must  still  have  avoided  the  west- 
ern side  of  Mount  Araif,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  carried  to  Beer-«heba,  which  lay  fiir  to  the  west 
of  Kadesh.  Robinson  prefers  the  first  route,  Raumer 
the  second.  "  I, "  says  the  latter,  '*  am  of  opinion  that 
Israel  went  through  the  desert  et-Tih,  then  down  Je- 
bel Araif,  but  not  along  wady  'Arabah."  This  view  is 
thought  to  be  supported  by  the  words  found  in  Deut.  i, 
19,  "  When  we  departed  from  Horeb  we  went  through 
all  that  great  and  terrible  vildemest  which  ye  saw  by 
the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  [as  if  Jebel 
Araif],  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea."  This  jour- 
ney from  Horeb  to  Kadesh-bamea  took  the  Hebrews 
eleven  days  (Deut.  i,  2).  But  in  this  last  passage  the 
route  is  expressly  said  to  be  "by  the  way  of  Mount 
Seir'*  (which  roust  therefore  be  the  *' mount  of  the 
Amorites"  above  referred  to),  and  in  ver.  1  the  "  wil- 
derness is  said  to  bo  in  the  'Arabah  ("  plain"),  with 
several  places  designated  as  extreme  boundary  points. 
See  Ababah. 

VI.  The  Wanderingt  tn  the  Deeeri.— At  the  direct 
command  of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews  left  Kadesh,  came 
down  to  the  wady  'Arabah,  and  entered  the  wilderness 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  (Numb,  xiv,  25).  In  this 
wildemees  they  wandered  eight-and-thnrty  years,  bat 
little  can  be  set  forth  respecting  the  coarse  of  their 
march.  It  may  in  genual  be  observed  that  their 
route  would  not  resemble  that  of  a  regular  modem 
army.  They  were  a  disciplined  horde  of  nomades, 
and  would  follow  nomadic  customs.  It  is  also  clear 
that  their  stations,  as  well  as  their  conrse,  would  neces- 
sarily be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
its  natural  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hence 
regularity  of  movement  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  coia- 
mon  error  is  that  of  supposing  that  ftvm  station  to 
station  (in  Numb,  xxxiii)  always  represents  a  day*8 
march  merely,  whereas  it  is  plain,  firom  a  comparison 
of  two  passages  in  Exod.  (xv,  22)  and  Numb  (x,  23^, 
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that  on  two  occaskms  three  days  formed  the  period  of 
tranaition  between  station  and  station,  and  therefore 
that  not  day's  inarches,  bat  intervals  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  days  between  permanent  encampments  are 
intended  by  that  itinerary;  and  as  it  is  equally  clear 
ftom  Numb,  ix,  22  that  the  gronnd  may  have  been  oo- 
capled  for  **  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,"  we  may 
suppose  that  the  occupations  of  a  longer  period  only 
may  be  marked  in  the  itinerary ;  and  thos  the  diffi- 
culty of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enumeration,  for  in- 
stance the  greatest,  between  Ezion-Geber  and  Kadesh 
(xxxiii,  85-37),  altogether  vanishes.  How,  except  by 
a  constant  miracle,  two  millions  of  people  were  sup- 
ported for  forty  years  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  has 
been  thought,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  be  inexplicable ;  nor  will  such  scanty  supplies 
as  an  occasional  well  or  a  chance  oasis  do  much  to  re- 
lieve the  subject.  Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  commentators  on  this  head,  however,  arises  from  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  so-called  '*  desert" 
("*a7'S),  which  is  rather  an  open  uninhabited  country 
than  a  desolate  wilderness  in  the  strict  sense.  Indeed, 
Jotbath  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  stations  named  in  this  part 
of  the  route,  is  explicitly  called  "  a  land  of  rivers  of 
waters"  (Dent,  x,  8).  Modem  travellers  through  the 
region  in  question  speak  of  many  parts  of  it  as  well 
watered,  and  actually  sustaining  a  numerous  nomadic 
population  (comp.  Meth.  Quart,  Bev,  April,  1863,  p.  801 
sq.).     See  Wilj>ernes8. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  information,  any  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  the  path  pursued  l^  the  Israelites 
after  their  emerging  from  the  *  Arabah  can  be  little  bet- 
ter than  conjectural.  Some  authorities  carry  them  quite 
over  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  ex- 
pression "  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea"  denotes  nothing 
more  than  the  western  wilderness,  or  the  wilderness  in 
the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  stations  over  which 
the  Israelites  passed  are  set  down  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  18 
sq.  (comp.  Deut  x,  6,  7),  and  little  be3rond  the  bare 
record  can  be  given.  Only  it  seems  extraordinary, 
and  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  for  so  long  a  period 
as  eight-and-thirty  years  our  information  should  be  so 
exceedingly  small.  Raumer,  indeed,  makes  a  feeble 
effint  (BeiirSge  zur  biblitche  Geographies  Leips.  1843) 
to  fix  the  direction  in  which  some  <^  the  stations  lay 
to  each  other,  but  he  locates  them  all  in  the  valley  of 
the  'Anbah,  without  being  able  to  identify  one  of  the 
names  with  a  modem  locality  (see  his  PaiStana^  1850, 
p.  446 ;  also  map).  Were  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
thcvooghly  explored,  we  doubt  not  many  of  the  an- 
cient names  might  be  found  still  subsisting,  which 
would  serve  as  landmarks  to  determine  the  route. 
As  it  is,  we  do  not  altogether  despair  of  finding  some 
dew  to  the  subject.  [See  below.3  It  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  subjoin  the  following  table  of  the  places  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  (not  all  of  them  exactly 
tialtMM)  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  £g}"pt  to  their 
arrival  in  Canaan,  which  we  take  (with  some  altera- 
tions) from  Br.  Robinson's  paper  in  the  Biblical  Repo$» 
for  1832,  p.  7M-797. 

• 

(1.)  From  Egypt  to  Sinai, 

(Exomni  xii-xlx.)  (Xinnias  xxxlU.) 

(1.3  From  Bemffwwi  (xiL,  37).  From  Kamesen  (ver.  8). 

[1]  Soeeoth  (xil,  37).  Suoooih  (ver.  6). 

CL]  Ekham  (xiii,20).  Etham  (ver.  6). 

[1]  Plrkahiroth  (ziv,2).  Pl-hahiroth  (ver.  7X 

E5uJ  Fnwige    through    the  BasMge  through  the  Red  See 

Red  Sea  (xiv,  92).  (ver.  8). 

^1]  Three  days*  mardi  into  Three  days*  march  in  the  des* 
the    desert  of  Shnr       ert  of  Ethain  (ver.  8). 
(xv,««). 

[7.)  Marsh  (zv,  23).  Marah  (ver.  8). 

[?.]  £Um  (zv,  27).  Klim  (ver.  9). 

C?.]  EDcampment  by  the  Red  Sea 

(ver.  10). 

ClA-l  Desert  of  Sin  (zvl,  1).  D«Mrt  of  »n  (ver.  11). 

CU.]  Dophkah  (ver.  12). 

[12]  Alush  (ver.  13). 

t13.]  Rephldfan  (zvU,  1).  Rephidlm  (ver.  14). 

V4]  Desert  ef  Stnal  (ziz,  1).  Desert  of  Binai  (ver.  VS>\ 


(2.)  From  Blnai  to  Kadeth  the  tecond  time. 

(NimucBa  z-zx).  (Nmonas  zzzilL 

From  the  desert  of  Sinai  (z,    From  the  desert  of  Shial  (vefi 

12).  16). 

[16.1  Taberah  (zl,  8;  [Dent 

lz,22]). 
[16.]  Kibroth-hattaavah  (zl,    Kibroth>hattaavah  (ver.  16). 

84),  in  the  edge  of  the 

desert  of  Faran  (z, 

12). 
[17.]  Haseroth  (zi,  86)l  Hazeroth  (ver.  17). 

[18.]  The  desert  of  'Arabah,    Dreadful  desert  by  the  way  of 

by  the  way  of  Mount       the  mount  of  the  AmwiteE 

Seir  [Deut.  1, 1, 2].  [Deut  i,  10]. 

[19.]  Bithmah  (ver.  18). 

[20.]  Kadesh,  In  the  desert 

of   Paran    (zO,  16; 

xUl,  26) ;  [Dent  i,  2, 

19].  [Hence  they  turn 

hack  and  vander  for 

88  .years  (Numb,  ziv, 

25  sq.)  through  the 

desert  (Dent  U,!)]. 
[21.]  Rhnmoo-pares  C^er.  19V 

[22.]  Libnah  (ver.  20). 

[28.]  Rissah  (ver.  21). 

[24.]  Kehelathah  (ver.  22). 

[2&.]  Mount  Shapber  (ver.  28). 

[26.]  Harsdah  (ver.  24). 

[27.]  Hakheloth  (vor.2S). 

[^a]  Tkbath  (ver.  26). 

[29.]  Tarah  (ver.  27). 

[30.]  lOtheah  (ver.  2S). 

[31.]  Hashmonah  (ver.  29). 

[32.]  Moseroth  (ver.  SO). 

[38.]  Bene-Jsakan  (ver.  31). 

[34.]  Hor-hagidgad  (ver.  82). 

[36.]  Jothathah  (ver.  88). 

[36.]  Ebronah  (ver.  84). 

[ST.]  ]£sloo-geber  (ver.  8IDi  by  ths 

way  of  the  Bed  Sea  [DeuL 

lij  i]. 
[38  ]  Return  to  Kadesh,  hi    Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Zli 
the    desert    of    Zin       (ver.  86). 
(Numb,    zz,   l)f   by 
the  way  of  Mt.  Seir 
(Deut.  U,  1). 

(3.)  From  Kadcih  to  the  Jordan. 
(XuMb.  zz,  zzi ;  DauT.  i,  il,  (NuMDnis  zzzUL) 

z). 
From   Kadesh   (Numb,  zz,    From  Kadesh  (ver.  87). 

22). 
[39.]  Beeroth   Bene-Jaakan 

(Deut  z,  6). 
[40.]  Mount  Hor  ( N  nmb.  zz.    Mount  Hor  (ver.  ST). 

22),  or  Mosera  (Dent 

z,  6),  where  Aaron 

died. 
[41.]  Gndgodah  (Dent  z,  7). 
[42.]  Jotbath  (Dent  z,  7). 
[43  ]  Way  of  the  Red  Sea 
.    (Numb,   zzi,  4),  by 

Eslon-geber  (Deut 

ii,8). 
[44]  EUlh  (Dent  U,  8). 

[45.]  Zalmonah  (ver.  41). 

[46.]  Punon-(ver.  42).- 

[47.]  Oboth  (Numb,  zxl,  lO)."    Oboth  (ver.  43). 
[48.]  Qe-abarlm  ( Mumb.  zxl,    Ije-abarim,  or  Um  (ver.  44^  4S>. 

11). 
[48.]  The  brookZered(Numb. 

zxl,12;  Dent  11,18. 

14). 
[50.]  TheJ>rook  Amon  (Num. 

xxl,13;  Deut  U,  24). 
[51.]  Dlbon-gad  (ver.  45). 

[52.]  Almon-diblathaim  (ver.  46). 

[53.]  Beer  (well),  in  the  div- 
ert (Numb,  xxi,  16, 

18). 
[54.]  MatUnah  (xxf,  18). 
[55.]  Nahallel  (xxt,  19). 
[56.]  Bamoth  (zxl,  19). 
[57.]  Fit^^h,   put    for    the    Mountains   of  Abarim,   near 

range  of  Abarim,  of        Nebo  (ver.  47). 

which     Pisgah    was 

part  (xxi,20). 
[58.]  By  the  way  of  Bashan    PUlns  of  Moab  by  Jordan,  neax 

to  the  plains  of  Moab       Jericho  (ver.  48). 

bv  Jordan,  near  Jeri- 

eho  (Numb,  xxi,  83 ; 

xxU,i). 

The  points  indicated  in  the  above  ronte  as  fkr  as 
Kadesh  have  already  been  identified  with  considerable 
precision.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  residue 
are  capable  of  identification.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  a  few  coincidences  with  modem  or  well-known 
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Map  of  th«  Arabian  Peninsula,  exliibitiog  the  Route  of  the  Igraelitee.    (The  dotted  parts  are  uncertain. 

the  order  and  direction  of  the  Journeys.) 


The  numben  shov 


localitiea,  and  several  repetitions  of  the  same  or  simi- 
lar names,  indicating  a  passage  throagh  the  same  spot 
fh>m  different  directions.  The  rest  mnst  be  supplied 
by  conjecture,  assisted  by  such  suggestions  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  region  furnishes.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  station  Rithmah  (Numb,  xxidii,  18)  was  oqe  reach- 
ed by  the  Israelites  before  or  after  their  first  arrival  at 
Kadesh ;  but  as  it  is  mentioned  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  Hazeroth,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  either 
another  name  for  Kadesh  itself,  or  a  locality  so  near  it 
as  to  permit  the  omission  of  Kadesh  in  the  summary 
where  it  occurs.  After  their  repulse  by  the  Canaan- 
ites  at  the  pass  called  Nulcb  es-Snfah,  the  Israelites 
may  be  supposed  to  have  retreated  along  the  westerly 
shore  of  the  'Arabah  till  they  reached  the  wady  el* 
Kafafiyeb,  or  that  of  Abu  Jeradeh,  which  would  afford 
them  an  ascent  to  the  mountainous  region  occupying 
the  northern  interior  of  the  desert,  somewhere  near 
the  summit  of  which  we  may  place  their  next  encamp- 
ment, called  Rimmon-parez.  Libnah,  where  they 
next  encamped,  may  not  improbably  be  the  same  with 
Laban,  given  (Dent,  i,  1)  as  one  of  the  extreme  points 
of  their  region  of  wandering,  and  may  have  been  situ- 
ated on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wady  el-Ain,  running  down  from 


Ain  el-Kudeirat.  Thence  they  may  have  proceeded 
down  wady  el-Ain  to  its  junction  with  the  large  wady 
el-Arish,  where  we  may  place  the  next  station,  Riseah, 
in  the  vicinity  of  el-Kusaby,  opposite  Jebel  el*Helal« 
Pursuing  this  last  valley  southward,  they  next  halted 
at  Kehelathah,  perhaps  at  its  junction  with  wady  el- 
Hasana,  opposite  Jebel  Achmar,  and  thence  eastward 
up  wady  el-Mayein,  around  the  northern  base  of  the 
Araif  en-Nakah,  which  we  may  identify  with  Mount 
Shapher,  to  the  summit  just  lieyond  Ain  el-Mayein, 
where  we  may  locate  their  next  station,  Haradah. 
Malcheloth  and  Tahath  may  be  located  at  suitable  in- 
tervab  along  the  northern  base  of  the  ridge  el-Mok- 
rah,  and  Tarai:  at  the  intersection  of  the  route  aoutb* 
easterly  thence  with  the  wady  el-Jerafeh,  which  tlwy 
would  be  likely  to  pursue  (stopping  at  Mithoah  on  tb« 
way)  to  its  intersection  with  the  wady  el-Jeib,  in  the 
*Arabah,  where  we  may  locate  Hashmonah.  Thence 
is  an  easy  stage  to  the  next  station,  Moseroth,  which 
is  doubtless  the  same  with  Mosera^  afterwards  visited 
(Dent.  X,  6),  and  there  identified  with  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  Here  we  have  a  fixed 
point,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  preceding 
jectural  circuit,  which  doubtless  occupied  several ; 
We  notice  that  Schwarx,  although  unabU  Co  fix  th* 
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sCatidns  at  this  portion  of  the  itinsraiy  of  the  Imel- 
ites,  belieyes  that  they  must  have  been  in  thU  high, 
TQckj  plateaa,  now  occupied  by  the  tribe  Axaaumeh 
(^jMegHne,  p.  215). 

From  Mount  Hot  the  next  station  indicated  18  Bene- 
jaakan  (q.  v.),  evidently  identical  with  the  wells  (Be- 
eroth)  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  subsequently  in 
the  reverse  order  between  Kadesh  and  Mosera  (Dent. 
X,  6),  and  probably  a  general  term  for  the  well-water- 
ed region  inclnding  the  fountains  el-Hufeiry,  el-Bnwei- 
rideh,  el-Webeh,  and  el-6hamr.  At  this  last-named 
spot,  having  crossed  the  'Arabah  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  the  Israelites  may  have  pursued  their  route 
up  wady  el-Ghamr,  avoiding  their  late  track  in  that  vi- 
cinity (for  the  same  names  do  not  reappear),  and  thus 
by  a  south-westerly,  and  then  southerly  course,  have 
fi^n  again  into  wady  eWerafeh,  and  followed  it  up 
to  where  it  forks  into  wady  el-Ghudhagidb.  Thb  last 
name  is  probably  a  relic  of  that  of  their  next  station, 
Hor-hagidgad,  essentially  the  same  with  the  Gudgo- 
dab  (q.  V.)  afterwards  visited  by  them  (Deut.  x,  7)  in 
retracing  their  steps  through  this  region ;  for  although 
the  letters  of  the  Arabic  and  Heb.  nam^s  are  not  iden- 
tical (as  given  in  Robinson's  lists,  Eefearchetf  iii,  Ap- 
pendix, 210,  where  the  orthography  was  probably  taken 
only  by  ear),  yet  they  are  equivalent  in  sound,  and  in 
both  cases  contain  the  same  peculiar  reduplication. 
Thence  making  a  southeriy  drcnit  across  the  heads 
of  several  wadys  running  easterly  ftom  the  little  Jebel 
et-Tth,  their  next  encampment  was  Jotbathah,  coinci- 
dent with  the  Jotbath  of  Deut.  x,  7,  and  there  de- 
scribed as  "a  land  of  rivers  and  streams,"  which  we 
may  naturally  locate  at  the  intersection  of  the  route 
thus  indicated  with  the  upper  wady  Jerafeh,  where  is 
a  confluence  of  several  bnmch  wadys.  Following  up 
the  chief  of  these,  wady  Mukutta  et-Tawarik,  in  a 
soath-easteriy  direction,  they  would  fall  in  (at  the  sta- 
tion Ebronah)  with  the  modem  £bij  route  from  Cairo, 
and  follow  it  through  the  pass  of  *Akabah  to  Ezion- 
geber  <m  the  Red  Sea.  Thence  they  appear  to  have 
taken  their  first  path  through  the  'Arabah  to  Kadesh 
again.  The  following  is  a  table  of  a  fow  of  the  most 
aoftwiia  of  these  results : 


KvHB.zxziiMO-S&         DXOT.  z, «,  T. 
a)  Mowroth.  (ft.)  Mooera. 


CoMjaonrBAL  Sm. 
Ain   H  -  Taijfibeh. 
near  the  fool  oi 
Mount  Hor. 
(^)  Bene-Jaekan.      (1.)  Beeroth  of  the  *Ain el'Webeh. 

ehildxenof  Ja^ 
akan. 
(3w)  Hor-hagidgad.     (3.)  Qadgodah.  Wadti  el  -  OhUdhd- 

ffidh. 
Ci.)  Jotbathah.  (4)  JotbaUi.  Couflueaoe  of  tnut;/ 

el'Adhbeh     with 
el-Jera/eh, 

2.  The  only  events  recorded  during  this  period  (and 
these  are  interspersed  with  sundry  promulgations  of 
the  ceremonial  law),  are  the  execution  of  the  offender 
who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Numb,  xv,  82- 
36),  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (ch.  xvi),  and,  closely  con- 
nedted  with  it,  the  adjudgment  of  the  pre-eminence  to 
Aaron's  house  with  their  kindred  tribe,  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  judicial  miracle  of  the  rod  that  blossom- 
ed. This  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  more  rigid 
separation  between  Levi  and  the  other  tribes  as  re- 
gaxds  the  approach  to  the  tabernacle  than  had  been 
practically  recognised  before  (xxvii ;  xviii,  22 ;  comp. 
xvi,  40). 

We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into  pos- 
seaaioa  of  the  city  Kadesb-Bamea,  as  seems  implied  in 
the  narrative  of  their  second  arrival  there,  nor  who 
wen  its  previous  occupants.  The  probability  is  that 
these  last  were  a  remnant  of  the  Horitee,  who,  after 
tlieir  expulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir  [see  Edom],. 
may  have  here  retained  their  last  hold  on  the  territory 
between  Edom  and  the  Oanaanitish  Amorites  of  "  the 
KMith."  Probably  Israel  took  it  by  force  of  arms, 
whidi  may  have  induced  the  attack  of  '*  Arad  the  Ca- 
nuanite,"  who  would  then  feel  his  border  immediately 


threatened  (Numb,  xxxiii,  40;  comp.  xxi,  1).  This 
warlike  exploit  of  Israel  may  perliaps  be  alluded  to 
in  Jndg.  v,  4  as  the  occasion  when  Jehovah  ^*  went  out 
of  Seir"  and  **  marched  out  of  the  field  of  Edom"  to 
give  his  people  victory.  The  attack  of  And,  how- 
ever, though  with  some  slight  success  at  first,  only 
brought  defeat  upon  himself  and  destruction  upon  his 
cities  (xxi,  8).  We  learn  from  xxxiii,  86  only  that 
Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  from  Ezion- 
geber  upon  Kadesh.  This  sudden  activity,  after  their 
long  period  of  desultory  and  purposeless  wandering, 
may  have  alarmed  king  Arad.  The  itinerary  takes 
here  another  stride  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor.  There 
theb  being  occupied  with  the  burial  of  Aaron  may  have 
given  Arad  his  fended  opportimity  of  assaulting  the 
rear  of  their  march,  he  descending  from  the  north 
whilst  they  also  were  facing  southwards.  In  direct 
connection  with  these  events  we  come  upon  a  single 
passage  in  Deuteronomy  (x,  6, 7),  which  is  a  scrap  of 
narrative  imbedded  in  Moses's  recital  of  events  at  Ho- 
reb  long  previous.  This  contains  a  short  list  of  names 
of  localities,  on  comparing  which  with  the  itineraiy 
we  get  some  dew  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  region 
Kadesh  to  Ezion-geber  southwards.    See  Kadesh. 

YII.  From  Kade$h  to  Canaan. 

1.  This  third  division  of  the  Israelites'  route  is  more 
susceptible  of  identification  than  either  of  the  others, 
after  having  fixed  by  the  foregoing  process  some  im- 
portant points,  and  in  its  latter  portion  is  quite  unmis- 
takable. The  Israelites  evidently  retraced  their  steps 
down  the  'Arabah,  perhaps  keeping  along  its  western 
side,  at  the  ferthest  distance  from  the  borders  of  Edom, 
till  they  arrived  once  more  at  the  well-watered  tract 
of  the  descendants  of  Jaakan,  about  halfway  between 
ELadesh  and  Mount  Hor,  or  Mosera,  to  which  they 
next  crossed  over,  and  where  Audu  died  (Deut.  x,  6). 
From  this  point,  again  avoiding  the  territory  of  the 
Edomites,  they  passed  over  by  a  considerable  deflec* 
tion,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  through  wady  el- 
Jerafeh  to  wady  el-Ghudhagidh  (which  we  have  be* 
fore  identified  with  Gudgodah,  or  Hor-hagidgad),  on 
their  former  track,  around  through  Jotbath  (Deut.  x, 
7),  and  back  again  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Ezion-geber  and 
Elath  (Deut.  ii,  8,  where,  however,  the  two  latter 
names  occur  in  the  reverse  order).  From  this  last 
point,  having  crossed  the  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  they 
doubled  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Seir,  through 
wady  el-Ithm,  and  pitched  at  Zalmonah,  probably  in 
the  edge  of  the  eastern  desert  plain,  near  the  junction 
of  wady  el-Amran.  Pursuing  thence  their  route  north- 
easterly along  the  present  road  that  skirts  the  base  of 
Mount  Seir,  they  next  arrived  at  Punon,  which  we 
may  locate  near  the  intersection  of  their  route  with  the 
Haj  road  from  Damascus.  Keeping  still  along  the  base 
of  tile  Mount-Seir  range,  they  next  halted  at  Oboth, 
situated  probably  in  the  region  of  wady  el-Ghuweit, 
where  the  first  stream  takes  its  rise,  emptying  into  the 
Dead  Sea  from  the  south.  Pursuing  the  same  road 
northwards  that  travellers  at  this  day  take  along  this 
route,  they  doubtless  passed  near  Tofileh  (Tophel,  one 
of  the  points  in  their  wanderings,  Deut.  i,  1),  and  halted 
at  Ije-abarim,  probably  near  the  wady  el-Ahsy,  which 
runs  into  wady  el-Kuraby,  the  southern  border  of 
Moab.  Their  next  stations  are  easily  identified :  the 
brook  Zered  can  be  no  other  than  wady  el-Deiaah,  the 
two  forks  of  wbich  inclose  Kerak ;  the  brook  Amon  is 
conceded  to  be  wady  Mojeb;  and  Dihon-gad  is  evi* 
dentiy  the  modem  Dhiban.  From  this  last  point  they 
appear  to  have  diverged  considerably  (apparentiy  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  hostile  Sihon  at  Jaliaz)  to  the  east 
of  the  modem  road,  into  the  desert,  where  they  passed 
through  several  unknown  localities  (in  short  stages, 
whfle  waiting  for  the  return  of  messengers  asking 
leave  of  passageX  Almon-Diblathaim,  Beer,  Mattanah, 
and  Nahaliel  [see  each  in  its  alphabetical  place],  and 
then  returned  by  a  slight  north-westerly  circuit  to  Ba- 
moth  (perhaps  Jebel-Humeh),  apparently  some  point 
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opposite  Pisgab,  a  peak  (specially  corresponding  prob- 
ably to  Jebel  Attarib)  of  tbe  mountains  inclosing  tbe 
Talley  of  tbe  Jordan  on  the  east.  Aboat  this  time  tbe 
expedition  was  sent  oat  against  Sibon,  Og,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Bssban ;  upon  tbe  successful  return  of 
winch  they  passed  northward  around  the  heights  of 
Nebo  (probably  west  of  Heshbon),  and  so  across  the 
general  range  of  Abaiim  by  one  of  the  valleys  running 
soath-westerly  into  tlM  Jcvdan  (probably  wady  Uesh- 
ban).  In  this  last  Ticinity  they  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  praparator}'  to  crossing  the  Jordan  op- 
posite Jericho.  (See  each  of  the  stations  above-named 
in  its  alphabetical  place.) 

2.  When  we  begin  to  take  up  tbe  thread  of  the  story 
at  tbe  second  visit  to  Kadesh,  we  find  that  time  had, 
in  the  interval,  been  busy  at  its  dostructive  work,  and 
we  thus  gain  confirmation  of  the  view  which  has  lieen 
taken  of  such  second  visit.  No  sooner  has  the  sacred 
historian  told  us  of  tbe  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Ka- 
iesh,  than  he  records  the  death  and  bnrial  of  Miriam, 
and  has,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that 
of  Aaron  and  Moses.  While  still  at  Kadesh  a  rising 
against  these  leaders  takes  place,  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  a  want  of  water.  Water  is  poodaoed  from  the  rock 
at  a  spot  called  hence  Meribah  (strife).  But  Moses 
and  Aaron  displeased  God  in  this  proceeding,  probably 
because  they  distrusted  God's  providence  and  applied 
for  extraordinary  resources.  On  account  of  this  dia* 
pleasure,  it  was  announced  to  them  that  they  should 
not  enter  Canaan.  A  similar  transaction  has  been  al- 
ready spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  Bephidim  (£xod. 
xvii,  1).  The  same  name,  Meribah,  waa  occasioned  in 
that  as  in  this  matter.  Hence  it  has  been  thought 
that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  tbe  same  story. 
But  there  is  nothing  surprising,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  outbreak  of  discontent  for  want  of  wa- 
ter, which  may  well  have  happened  even  more  than 
twice.  The  places  are  different^  very  wide  apart;  the 
time  is  difiterent ;  and  there  is  also  the  great  variation 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  judge  the 
two  records  to  speak  of  different  transactions. 

Belying  on  the  ties  of  blood  (Gen.  xxxii,  8),  Moses 
sent  to  ask  of  the  Edomites  a  passage  through  their 
territory  into  Canaan.  The  answer  was  a  refkisal,  ac- 
companied by  a  display  of  force.  We  suggest  as  an 
explanation  of  this  unnatural  churlishness  that  per- 
haps the  request  chanced  to  be  preferred  to  the  native 
Horite  *^king"  (probably  the  very  Hadad  last  men- 
tioned in  the  list  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  89)  rather  than  to 
the  phylarch  of  the  Esauites  contemporary  with  bun 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  48).  See  Esau.  The  Israelites,  there- 
fore, were  compelled  to  turn  their  face  southward,  and, 
making  a  turn  around  the  end  of  the  Elanitic  gulf, 
reached  Mount  Hor,  near  Petra,  on  tbe  top  of  which 
Aaron  died.  Finding  the  country  bad  for  travelling, 
and  their  food  unpleasant,  Israel  again  broke  out  into 
rebellious  discontent,  and  was  punished  by  fiery  ser- 
pents which  bit  tbe  people,  and  many  died,  when  a 
remedy  was  provided  in  a  serpent  of  brass  set  on  the 
flag-staff  (Numb,  xxi,  4  sq.).  There  is  near  Elath  a 
promontory  known  as  the  Rd$  Um  Hayty  **  the  mother 
of  serpents,*'  which  seem  to  abound  in  the  region  ad- 
jacent ;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this  the  scene  of  that 
judgment,  the  event  would  thus  be  connected  with  the 
line  of  march,  rounding  the  southern  border  of  Mount 
Seir,  laid  down  in  Deut.  ii,  8  as  being  "through  the 
way  of  the  plain  (i.  e.  the  'Arabab)  from  Elath  and 
ttom  Ezion-geber,"  whence  **  turning  northward," 
having  **  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir)  long 
enough/' they  *' passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
of  Moab"  (v,  3, 8).  SUll  going  northward,  and  proba- 
bly pursuing  the  caravan  route  from  Damascus,  they 
at  length  reached  the  valley  of  Zered  (the  brook), 
which  may  be  the  present  wady  Kerek,  that  runs  from 
the  east  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Hen<»  they  *' removed 
and  pitched  o^  the  other  side  of  Amon,  which  is  in  the 


border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  tbe  Amoritsif^' 
(Numb,  xxi,  18).  Beer  (the  well)  was  the  next  sta- 
tion, where,  finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
being  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  sp^y  termina- 
tion of  tlieir  journey,  the  people  indulged  in  music  and 
song,  singing  **the  song  of  the  well"  (Numb,  xxi,  17, 
18).  The  Amorites  being  requested,  refused  to  give 
Israel  a  passage  through  their  borders,  and  so  the  na- 
tion was  again  compelled  to  proceed  still  in  a  norther- 
ly course.  At  length,  having  beaten  the  Amorites, 
and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  they  reached  the  Jordan,  and 
pitched  their  tents  at  a  spot  which  lay  opposite  Jeri- 
cho. Here  Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  alarmed  at 
their  numbers  and  their  successful  prowess,  invited 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  aided 
to  overcome  them  and  drive  them  out.  The  intended 
curse  proved  a  blessing  in  the  prophet's  mouth.  White 
here  the  people  gave  way  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
tbe  Moabites,  when  a  terrible  punishment  was  inflicted, 
partly  by  a  plague  which  took  off  24,000,  and  partly 
by  the  aven^^ng  sword.  Moses,  being  commanded  to 
take  the  sum  of  tbe  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty 
yearB  upwards,  found  they  amounted  to  6iM),780,  among 
whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  thoee  whom  Moses  and 
Aaron  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Numb. 
xxvi,  47,  64).  Moses  is  now  directed  to  ascend  Ata- 
rim,  to  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  agaimt 
Jericho,  in  order  that  he  might  survey  the  land  which 
he  was  not  to  enter  on  account  of  bis  having  rebelled 
against  God's  commandment  in  the  desert  of  Zin 
(Numb,  xxvii,  12;  Deut  xxxii,  49).  Conformably 
with  the  divine  command,  Moses  went  up  from  the 
plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountains  of  Nebo,  to  the  top 
of  Pisgab,  and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  120  years : 
"  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated" 
(Deut.  xxxiv).  Under  his  successor,  Joshua,  the  He- 
brews were  forthwith  led  across  the  Jordan,  and  estab* 
Ibhed  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Thus  a  journey,  which  they  might  have  performed 
in  a  few  months,  tbey  spent  forty  years  in  accom- 
plishing, bringing  on  tiiemselves  unspeakable  toil  and 
trouble,  and,  in  the  end,  death,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  gross  and  sensosl  appetites,  and  dieir  unbending 
indocility  to  the  divine  will  (^umb.  xiv,  23 ;  xxvi, 
65).  Joshua,  however,  gained  thereby  a  great  advan- 
tage, inaFmoch  as  it  was  with  an  entirely  new  gen- 
eration that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  Pales- 
tine. This  advantage  may  be  assigned  as  the  reason 
why  so  long  a  period  of  years  was  spent  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

YIII.  IMeraiure. — ^Besides  the  incidental  treatment 
of  this  subject  in  general  works  on  sacred  geography, 
the  writings  of  travellers  through  the  region  in  ques* 
tion,  and  commentaries  on  the  parts  of  Scripture  re- 
lating to  it,  the  following  special  treatises  exist: — La- 
borde,  Comtnentaire  Geognytkique  tw  VExode  et  let  Nom^ 
bret  (Paris  and  Leipz.  1841,  fol.) ;  Hase,  Ttdntla  Synop- 
tica  sfat'onum  JtraeKtarumy  etc.  (Norimb.  1739,  foL); 
Bertholdt,  De  rvbiu  a  Mtm  in  JE^ypto  gewtU  (Erl.  1795, 
8vo);  Plitt,  Die  40  jHhriffB  Emmn  d,  Iwradken  durch  <l. 
WiMe  (Cassel,  1775,  8vo) ;  Calmet,  De  iraaufrtUxtiome 
Erytkrcei  (in  vol.  i,  p.  214  sq.  of  his  DigtertationB  •»  K. 
r.,  Wiroeb.  1789,  8vo) ;  Bensel,  De  trantifu  I$rad.  per 
Mare  Rubrum  (in  his  SjfHtaffma  Dianrtt,  ii,  187  sq.)  ; 
Michaelis  (ed.),  Estcd  mr  Vheure  du  passage  des  He^ 
breux  de  la  Mer  Rouge  (Crdttingen,  1758, 8vo) ;  ZeiUch, 
Durdigamg  d,  Itnxditen^  etc.  (in  bis  Verm,  Beitr,  i,  42 
sq.) ;  also  De  dissidio  m  enarpcmdo  i^nere  Jsr,  per  Mare 
(Viteb.  1752,  4to);  Beimarus,  Durckg.  d.  IsraeL  durcks 
rotke  Meer  (in  Lessing's  Beitrage^  fragm.  8) ;  Rlchtrr, 
Meer  dureh  ttelches  <f.  IsraeL  gegangen^  etc.  (Lps.  1778, 
8vo) ;  Kleuker,  Wanderung  d,  IsraeL  durcks  rotke  Meer 
(Frankf.  1778,  8vo) ;  Moldenbauer,  Prvfitng  d,  drittem 
Fragments  (Hamb.  1779, 8vo) ;  Lliderwald,  Durehff,  dL 
Isr.  durcks  rothe  Meer  (Helmst  1779, 8vo) ;  DMerleiii, 
Fragments  u,  AnH/ragmentSf  i,  85-112 ;  Bitter,  Oeber^ 
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dL  Ttr,  darck  d.  rotie  Mter  (in  Henke's  Magaz.  iv,  291 
eq.) ;  troatises,  De  iroMiUi  popuH  Isrtul,  etc.,  in  the 
Criiici  Sacri,  Tkes,  Nov.  i,  274,  292, 800;  Aospitz,  IKS 
nin^in  (s.  1. 1818,  8yo)  ;  Dietz,  Vestmenta  Israel,  in 
(Jtserto  (Wittenb.  1676, 4to) ;  Donche,  De  educt.  Itrad 
ex  yEgypto  (Strub.  1652, 4to) ;  Holste,/e6r  Isr.  ex  jEg, 
ad  Canaan  (Rost.  1707,  4to) ;  Klein,  Itraets  Wander- 
nngen  (Bamberg,  1839,  8vo) ;  Raamer,  Zug  der  I$r. 
auM  ^£gypto  nock  Canaan  (Leipzig  1837,  8vo) ;  Thier- 
bach,  id.  (ib.  eod.  8yo) ;  also  Durckg.  d.  Isr.  durch  etnan 
TiletV  da  mittett.  Meerea  (Erfnrt,  1880,  8yo);  Unrab, 
Zttff  der  Isr.  otet  jEg,  naek  Canaan  (Langensl.  1860, 8  vo) ; 
Zinck,  De  trantUu  Marie  Erfthrai  (Aogsb.  1778,  4to) ; 
Banadios,  Itinerariumfiiorum  lerael  (Antw.  1621,  fol.) ; 
Lightfoot,  Itinera  ItraeHtarvm  {Worka,  ii,  415) ;  Anon. 
Joumega  oftke  CkUdrm  oflaraei  (Lond.  1832, 18ino) ; 
Seaton,  Oktaxk  in  tke  Wildemesa  (London,  1821, 2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Alexander,  De  exitu  ex  jEqyplo  (Hiat.  Ecclea. 
ii,  137) ;  Bp.  UoydiyOrigina  ofjewiak  Chwrch  (in  Whis- 
ton's  Sacred  ffiatory^  i,  46) ;  Berton,  L'itineraire  dea  la- 
raeHUa  (Par.  1860, 4to) ;  Tischendorf,  De  lar.  per  Mare 
Rtdntim  tranaiiu  (Lips.  1847, 8vo) ;  Miss  Corbaux,  Exo- 
due  Pe^pfpri  (London,  1855, 8vo) ;  Krummacher,  laraeFa 
Wimdennffa  in  tke  mUemeaa  (London,  1887-8,  2  vols. 
13mo);  Br&m,  laraeVa  Wanderung  von  Goaen  bia  zum 
Sinai  (Elbeof,  1859, 8vo) ;  Forster,  laraelin  the  Wilder- 
neaa  (Lond.  1865,  8vo) ;  see  the  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1839,  ii, 
897  sq. ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1859 ;  April,  1860.  The 
best  mcq^  of  the  region  where  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  eflbeted  is  Linant*8,  in  the  Atlas  of  the  official 
snrreys  for  the  Snez  Canal,  entitled  ^^Percement  de 
Vlatkme  de  Suez'^  (Paris,  1855  sq.).     See  Wildeb- 
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:'odtui  (6r.  'E(oJoc,an  exit;  in  the  Hebrew  canon 

rSi^^  rA»\  ve^^lek  ahemoik%  its  initial  woids,  or 

simply  ni73^ ;  in  the  Masora  to  Gen.  xxiv,  8  called 

^'^p'^TS,  see  Buxt  Lex.  Tabn.  col.  1325 ;  Vulg.  Exodua\ 

the  second  book  of  the  law  or  Pentatench,  so  called 
fh»n  the  principal  event  recorded  in  it,  namely,  tke  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  £gp3rt.  See  Exodb. 
With  this  book  Iwgina  the  proper  history  of  that  peo- 
ple, continning  it  nntil  thehr  arrival  at  Sinai,  and  the 
erection  of  the  sanctuary  there. 

1.  Contenta. — 1.  Preparation  for  tke  DtHverance  of 
Israel  from  tkeir  Bondage  in  Egypt, — ^This  flrst  section 
(i,  1-xii,  36)  contains  an  account  of  the  following  par- 
tjcnlan :  The  great  increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dy- 
nasty, which  occupied  the  tlurone  after  the  death  of 
Joseph  (ch.  i) ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses 
(ch.  ii) ;  hie  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii,  1-iv,  17),  and  his  return  to  Eg}-pt  in  consequence 
(iv,  19-31) ;  hia  first  ineffectual  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
Phanoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which  only  resulted  in 
an  increaae  of  their  burdens  (v,  1-21) ;  a  farther  prep- 
aration of  Moees  and  Aaron  for  their  office,  together 
with  the  aooonnt  of  their  genealogies  (v,  l^vii,  7) ; 
the  snceesaive  signs  and  wonders,  by  means  of  which 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  ttom  the  land  of  liondage  is 
at  length  accomplished,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over (vu,  8-xii,  36). 

2.  Narral&ve  of  Eventa  from  tke  Departure  out  of 
Egypt  to  tke  Arrival  oftke  laraeHtea  ai  Mount  Sinai. — 
We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the  departure  and  (men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it)  the  injunctions  then 
given  respecting  the  Passover  and  the  sanctiflcation 
of  tiie  first-Unn  (xii,  37-xiii,  16) ;  the  march  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  passage  through  it,  and  the  destruction 
of  Pliaraoh  and  hia  host  in  the  midst  of  tlie  sea,  togeth- 
er with  Moees's  song  of  triumph  upon  the  occasion 
(xiii,  17-xv,  21) ;  (5.)  the  principal  events  on  the  jour- 
ney from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at 
Marah,  the  giving  of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  ob- 
wrvanoe  of  the  Sabbath,  the  miraclons  supply  of  water 
from  the  rock  at  Bephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with 


the  Amalekites  (xv,  2^xvli,  16) ;  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  people  (xviii). 

8.  The  Solemn  EataJUUkment  of  tke  Theocracy  on 
Mount  Sinai. — ^The  people  are  set  apart  to  God  as  **  a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation"  (xix,  6) ;  the 
ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws  which  are 
to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people  are  enacted 
(xxi,  1-xziii,  19) ;  an  angel  is  promised  as  their  guide 
to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  covenant  between  God 
and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  most  solemnly 
ratified  (xxiii,  20-xxiv,  18) ;  instructions  are  given  re- 
specting the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the 
altar  of  bumt-ofTering,  the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  for  the  priests  office,  the  vestments  which  they 
are  to  weAr,  the  ceremonies  to  lie  observed  at  their 
consecration,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy 
oil,  the  selection  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law  into  the  hands 
of  Moses  (xxv,  1-xxxi,  18) ;  the  sin  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  rejection  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  restoration  to  God's  ftvor  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Moses  (xxxii,  1-xxxiv,  85) ;  lastly,  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  pertaining  to  its 
service  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  previously 
given  (xxxv,  1-xl,  88). 

This  book,  in  short,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  history  has  three 
clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation  en- 
slaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  nation  set 
apart,  and,  through  the  blending  of  its  religious  and 
political  life,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  The 
close  literary  connection  between  the  books  of  Gene- 
sis and  EiLodus  is  clearly  marked  by  the  Hebrew  con- 
junctive particle  1  (oar),  "and,"  with  which  the  latter 
begins,  and  still  more  by  the  recapitulation  of  the 
name  of  Jacob's  sons  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt, 
abridged  from  the  fuller  account  in  Gen.  xlvi,  8-17. 
Still  the  liook  of  Exodus  is  not  a  continuation  in  strict 
chronological  sequence  of  the  preceding  history ;  for  a 
yexy  considerable  interval  is  passed  over  in  silence,  sav- 
ing only  the  remark,  "And  the  children  of  Israel  were 
fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and 
waxed  exceedingly  mighty ;  and  the  land  was  filled 
with  them"  (Exod.  i,  7).  The  pretermission  of  all 
that  concerned  Israel  during  this  period  and  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  £g}''ptians,  insteuEul  of  being  an  indi- 
cation, as  Rationalists  allege,  of  the  fk^agmentary  char- 
acter of  the  Pentateuch,  only  shows  the  sacred  purpose 
of  the  history,  and  that,  in  the  plan  of  the  writer,  con- 
siderations of  a  merely  political  interest  were  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  divine  intentions  already  pertially 
unfolded  in  Genesis,  and  to  be  still  farther  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  present  narrative  regarding  the 
national  constitution  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

II.  {Tm^.^According  to  Yon  Lengerke  (Kenaan, 
Ixxxviii,  xc),  the  following  portions  of  the  book  belong 
to  the  original  or  Elohistic  document:  Chap,  i,  1-14; 
ii,  28-25 ;  vi,  2-vii,  7 ;  xii,  1-28,  87,  88,  40-51  (xUi,  1, 
2,  perhaps) ;  xvi ;  xix,  1 ;  xx ;  xxv-xxxi ;  xxxv-xl. 
St&helin  {Krit.  Unteraa.)  and  De  Wette  (Einkkung) 
agree  in  the  main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the 
most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  commentaiy  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted 
these  books  still  more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to 
many  passages  has  formed  a  difi*erent  judgment.  He 
assigns  to  the  Elohist:  i,  1-7,  18,  14;  ii,  23-25,  from 
inax'^l,  vi,  2-vii,  7;  except  vi,  8;  vii,  8-18, 19-22 ;  viii, 
1-8, 11  from  Vh\  and  13-15;  ix,  8-12  and  85;  xi,  9, 
10 ;  xii,  1-28,  28, 87  a,  40-42,  43-51 ;  xiii,  1,  2,  20 ;  xiv, 
1-4, 8, 9, 15-18  (except  *^bx  p?Sn  n^  in  ver.  15,  and 
nx  naai  ^ISO  in  ver.  16),  21-23,  and  26-29  (except 
27  from  attJ'^1) ;  xv,  19,  22,  28, 27 ;  xvi,  1, 2,  9-26,  81- 
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86;  xvii,  1;  xix,  2  a;  xxv-xxzi,  11,  12-17  in  the 
nudn ;  XXXV,  l-x1,  88. 

A  mere  compariBOA  of  the  two  lists  of  passages  se- 
lected by  these  different  writers  as  belonging  to  the 
original  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how  very  un- 
certain all  such  critical  processes  must  be.  The  first, 
that  of  Lengerke,  is  open  to  many  objections,  which 
have  been  urged  by  H&vamick  {Einleit.  in  der  Pent,  § 
117),  Banke,  and  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  vi,  6, 
which  all  agree  in  regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of 
"great  judgments'*  (D'^b4»  0*^13013^  in  the  plural), 
wherewith  God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a 
word  is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  docu- 
ment. Again,  xii,  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announce- 
ment of  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehoyistic  additions. 
Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  supposing 
that  the  original  documents  did  contain  an  account  of 
the  slaying  of  the  first-bom,  as  the  institution  of  the 
Passover  in  xii,  12,  etc.,  has  clearly  a  reference  to  it : 
only  he  will  not  allow  that  the  story  as  it  now  stands 
is  that  account.  But  even  then  the  difficulty  is  only 
partially  removed,  for  thus  one  judgment  only  is  men- 
tioned, not  manjf  (vi,  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to 
obviate  this  glaring  inconsbtency.  Feeling  no  doubt 
that  the  ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not 
tenable,  he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much 
which  they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  miracu- 
lous portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  for  the  expression  in  vi,  6.  The 
changing  of  Aaron^s  rod  into  a  serpent,  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  into  blood,^  the  plague  of  frogs,  of  musqui- 
toes  (A.  v.  Hoe),  and  of  boils,  and  the  destraction  of 
the  first-born,  are,  according  to  Knobel,  Elohtstic.  He 
points  out  what  he  considers  here  links  of  connection, 
and  a  regular  sequence  in  the  narrative.  He  bids  us 
observe  that  Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that 
Moses  directs  Aaron  how  to  act.  The  miracles,  then, 
are  arranged  in  order  of  Importance :  first  there  is  the 
sign  which  serves  to  accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron ; 
next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however,  do  not 
touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Aaron ;  the  fourth  plague  is  a  plague  upon 
man,  and  here  Moses  takes  the  most  prominent  part ; 
the  fifth  and  last  is  accomplished  by  Jehovah  himself. 
Thus  the  miracles  increase  in  intensity  as  they  go  on. 
The  agents  likewise  rise  in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with 
bis  rod  of  might  begins  the  work,  he  gives  way  after- 
wards to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of 
redemption  Jehovah  employs  no  human  agency,  but 
himself  with  a  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm  ef- 
fects the  deliverance  of  his  people.  The  passages  thus 
selected  have  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  but  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that  because 
portions  of  a  work  may  be  omitted  without  seriously 
disturbing  the  sense,  these  portions  do  not  belong  to 
the  original  work,  but  must  be  regarded  as  subsequent 
embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  assigning  chape,  iii  and  iv  to  the 
Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  described,  is 
said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel  to  vi,  2-vii,  7. 
Tet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Elohist  («hould  intro- 
duce Moses  with  the  bare  words,  **  And  God  spake  to 
Hoses"  (vi,  2),  without  a  single  word  as  to  the  previous 
history  of  so  remarlcable  a  man.  So  argues  Hftver- 
nick,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  without  reason.  It 
will  be  observed  that  none  of  these  critics  attempt  to 
make  the  divine  names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distin- 
guish the  several  documents.  Thus,  in  the  Jehovistic 
portion  (i,  15-22),  De  Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  "  but  ver.  17, 20,  Elohim  (?)," 
and  again  (iii,  4,  6, 11-15),  "here  seven  times £2D^'m." 
In  other  places  there  is  the  same  difficulty  as  in  xix, 
17, 19,  which  St&helin,  as  well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the 


Jehovlst.  In  the  passages  in  chaps,  vii,  viii,  ix,  which 
Knobel  classes  in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah 
occurs  throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there 
must  be  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are 
later  must  entirely  fail. 

Accordingly,  certain  peculiarities  of  style  are  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristic  of  the  two  documents.  Thus, 
for  instance,  De  Wette  (Einl,  §  151,  S.  183)  appeals  to 

na*n  h*iB,  i,  7 ;  ntn  ^r\  nsya,  xii,  17, 41 ;  dth 

n'»*in,vi,4;  the  formula  n^QKb  n»B  i»  ^^"'^  *lS"ni, 
XXV,  i;  XXX,  11,  etc. ;  niKSX,  vi,  26;  vii,  4 ;  xii,  17, 
41,  61 ;  D'^anrn  T^a,  xH,  6 ;  xxix,  41 ;  XXX,  8,  and 
other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist.  Stihe- 
lin  also  proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  separate 
the  first  from  the  second  legislation.  ' *  Wherever,  * '  he 
says,  **  I  find  mention  of  a  pillar  of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  9,  10),  or  an  *  angel  of  Jehovah,*  as 
Exod.  xxiii,  xxiv,  or  the  phrase  '  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,'  as  Exod.  xiii,  5 ;  xxxiii,  8  .  .  .  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  coming  down  of  God,  as  Exod.  xix, 
xxxiv,  5,  or  where  the  Canaanitish  nations  are  num- 
bered, or  the  tabernacle  supposed  to  be  without  the 
camp  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7),  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I 
am  reading  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  second  leg- 
islation (i.  e.  the  Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical 
distinctions  are  very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereo- 
typed language  like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  preposseasidkis  have 
been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy.  De 
Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  everything 
which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later  author- 
ship. The  love  of  the  marveUous,  which  is  all  they 
see  in  the  stories  of  mincles,  according  to  them  could 
not  have  existed  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age.  But 
on  their  own  hypothesis  this  is  a  ver}'  extraordinaiy 
view ;  for  the  earlier  traditions  of  a  people  are  not  gen- 
erally the  least  wonderful,  but  the  reverse ;  and  one 
cannot  thus  acquit  the  second  writer  of  a  design  in  em- 
bellishing his  narrative.  However,,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  argue  with  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
a  miracle,  or  who  make  the  narration  of  miracles  proof 
sufficient  of  later  authorship.  Into  this  error  Knobel, 
it  is  true,  has  not  fidlen.  By  admitting  some  of  the 
plagues  into  his  Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  he 
is  at  least  free  ftt>m  the  dogmatic  prej^udices  of  critics 
like  De  Wette.  But  his  own  critiod  tests  are  not  con- 
clusive. And  the  way  in  which  he  cuts  verses  to 
pieces,  as  in  viii,  11,  and  xiii,  15, 16,  27,  where  it  suits 
his  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitrary,  and  results  so 
evidently  from  the  stem  constraint  of  a  theory,  that 
his  labors  in  this  direction  are  not  more  satisfactoiy 
than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plausibly  to 
distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supplement 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.  There  is  nothing  indeied  forced 
or  improbable  in  the  supposition  either  that  Moees 
himself  incorporated  in  his  memoirs  ancient  tradition, 
whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a  writer  later  than 
Moses  made  use  of  materials  left  by  the  great  legislft- 
tor  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form.  There  is  an  o^. 
casional  abraptness  in  the  narrative,  which  suggests 
that  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  case,  as  in  tbe 
introduction  of  the  genealogy,  vi,  15-27.  The  remarks 
in  xi,  8 ;  xvi,  85, 86,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Th» 
apparent  confusion  at  xi,  1-8  may  be  explained  by  re. 
garding  these  verses  as  parenthetical.  Inasmuch, bo'vr- 
ever,  as  there  exists  no  definite  proof  or  knowledge  of 
any  later  editor,  except  it  be  Joshua  or  Ezra,  to  whom 
isolated  and  unimportant  additions  n:ay  be  attributed, 
we  are  not  warranted  in  attributing  the  book  to  an  j- 
other  author  than  Moses.     See  Pentateuch. 

III.  CrtdSbUitjf. — ^Almost  every  historical  fhct  men- 
tioned in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other  been  called 
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in  questkni;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  investigation 
has  hitherto  only  tended  to  establish  the  Teracity  of 
the  narrator.  A  comparison  with  other  writers  and 
an  examination  of  the  monuments  confirm,  or  at  least 
do  not  contradict,  the  most  material  statements  of  this 
book.  Thus,  for  instance,  Manetho*s  story  of  the  Hyk- 
SO0,  qaestionable  as  mnch  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  different  writers,  points  at 
least  to  some  early  connection  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  and  is  coiroborative  of  the  fact  im- 
plied in  the  Pentateuch  Uiat,  at  the  time  of  the  IsraeU 
itish  sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
See  Egypt.  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  fhmi 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites  had 
become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people.  Accord- 
ing to  Exod.  xii,  87,  the  number  of  men,  besides  wom- 
en and  children,  who  left  Egypt  was  600,000.  This 
would  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two  millions 
and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  this  immense  increase,  if  we  suppose  (as 
on  many  accounts  seems  probable)  that  the  actual  res- 
idance  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  only  216  years. 
.We  most  remember,  indeed,  that  the  number  who  went 
into  f^gypt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
*'  threescore  and  ten  souls"  [see  Cmbonoloot]  ;  we 
nnist  also  take  into  account  the  extraordinary  fruit- 
fulness  of  Egypt  (concerning  which  all  writers  are 
agreed — Strabo,  xt,  478;  Aristot.  Hui,  Anim.  vii,  4; 
Pliny,  J7.  N.  vii,  8 ;  Seneca,  C2m.  Nat,  iii,  25,  quoted  by 
H&vemick),  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  in  which 
the  Israelites  dwelt ;  and,  finally,  we  must  take  into 
the  account  the  "  mixed  multitude"  that  accompanied 
the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii,  88). 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses's  birth  is 
mythical,  and  arises  Irom  an  attempt  to  account  ety- 
mologically  for  his  name.  Bui  the  beautiful  simplici- 
ty of  the  narrative  places  it  fSar  above  the  stories  of 
Bomnlns,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with  which  it  has 
been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  As  regards  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt,  mo, ''*  water,"  and 
si,  '*  to  take"),  and  if  so,  the  author  has  merely  played 
upon  the  name«  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
whole  story  is  nothing  but  a  myth.  Philology  as  a 
science  is  it  very  modem  growth,  and  the  truth  of  his- 
tory does  not  stand  or  fall  with  the  explanation  of  ety- 
mologies. The  same  remark  applies  to  De  Wette*s 
objection  to  the  etymology  in  11, 22« 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind.  Thus 
Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the  male  chil- 
dren (i,  15  sq.)  extremely  improbable,  because  the  ob- 
ject of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the  people,  but  to 
make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To  require  the  midwives 
to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their  own  people,  and  to  issue 
an  injonctlon  that  every  son  bom  of  Israelttish  par- 
ents should  be  thrown  into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of 
downright  madness  of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would 
not  be  gnilty.  But  we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives 
were  Hebrew;  they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and 
kings,  like  other  slave-owners,  may  act  contraiy  to 
their  interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  pas- 
sions ;  indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of 
king  Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  tw  east  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ap.  Josephus,  c, 
Apion.  i,  34),  and  the  destraction  of  the  Spartan  helots 
(Plutarch,  L^curg.  28).  He  objects  further  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  command  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  Israelites  at  their  exode.  But  we  suppose 
that  in  veiy  many  instances  the  command  of  the  king 
would  be  evaded,  and  probably  it  did  not  long  continue 
ia  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses  that  he 
caudd  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to  become  the 
saviour  of  his  people^  which,  as  H&vemick  justly  re- 
marks, is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical  decision. 

It  lua  been  allied  that  the  place,  according  to  the 


original  narrative,  where  God  first  appeared  to  Moses 
was  Egypt,  God  making  himself  known  as  Jehovah, 
that  being  the  first  intimation  of  the  name  (Exod.  vi, 
2).  Another  account,  it  is  further  alleged,  places  the 
scene  at  Horeb  (ch.  iii,  2),  God  appearing  as  the  God 
of  the  patriarchs  (ver.  0),  and  declaring  his  name  Je- 
hovah (ver.  14) ;  while  a  third  makes  Midian  the  scene 
of  the  interview  (ch.  iv,  19).  These  assumptions  re- 
quire no  refutation.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that 
the  name  Jehovah  in  ch.  vl,  2  necessarily  presupposes 
the  explanation  given  of  it  In  chap,  iii,  14.  Further, 
Moses's  abode  in  Midian,  and  connection  with  Jethro, 
were  matters,  Knobel  affirms,  quite  unknown  to  the 
older  writer,  while  his  statement  that  Moees  was  eighty 
years  old  when  he  appeared  before  Pharaoh  (chap,  vii, 
7),  is  declared  irreconcilable  with  the  supplementary 
narrative  which  represents  him  as  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  flight  from  Egypt  (ch.  ii,  11),  and  a  son  by 
Zipporah,  whom  he  married  probabiy  on  hto  arrival  in 
Midian,  is  still  young  when  he  returned  to  Egypt  (ch. 
iv,  20,  25 ;  xviii,  2).  There  can  be  no  question  that 
from  Moseses  leaving  Egypt  till  his  return  thither  a 
considerable  time  elapsed.  It  is  stated  in  Exod.  ii,  28 
as  **  many  days,"  and  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  80)  as  forty 
years.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  his 
abode  in  Midian  extended  over  the  whole*  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  expression  ^ip]^^,  *^  he  sat  down,"  or  set- 
tled (Exod.  ii,  15),  may  only*point  to  Midian  as  the 
end  of  his  wanderings ;  or  if  otherwise,  his  mairiage 
need  not  have  followed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  or 
there  may  have  been  a  considerable  interval  between 
the  birth  of  his  two  sons.  The  silence,  indeed,  of  this 
part  of  the  narrative  regarding  the  birth  of  the  second 
son  may  possibly  be  referrible  to  this  circumstance, 
more  protwbly  indicated,  however,  by  the  different  feel- 
ings of  the  father  as  expressed  in  the  names  Gershom 
and  Eliezer  (ch.  ii,  22 ;  xviii,  4)*  The  order  of  these 
names  is  perplexing  to  expositors  who  conceive  that 
the  first  thoughts  of  the  fugitive  would  have  been 
thankfulness  for  his  safety,  and  that  only  afterwarda 
would  spring  up  the  feelings  of  exile.  But  if  the  name 
Eliezer  was  bestowed  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion to  return  to  Egypt,  and  particularly  with  the  in- 
timation "^  all  the  men  are  deaid  which  sought  thy  life" 
(ch.  iv,  19),  the  whole  is  strikingly  consistent.  An- 
other instance  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  is  that,  ao« 
cording  to  one  account,  Moses's  reception  from  his 
brethren  was  very  discouraging  (chap,  vi,  9),  whereas 
the  other  narrative  describes  it  as  quite  the  reverse 
(ch.  iv,  81).  De  Wette  calls  this  a  strikuig  contradic- 
tion, but  it  is  only  such  when  the  intermediate  section 
(ch.  V,  19-28),  which  shows  the  change  that  in  the  in- 
terval had  occurred  in  the  prospects  of  the  Israelites, 
is  violently  ejected  Arom  the  narrative — a  process  fitted 
to  produce  contradictions  in  any  composition.  See 
Moses. 

The  only  alleged  anachronism  of  importance  in  this 
book  is  the  remark  relative  to  the  continuance  of  the 
manna  (chap,  xvi,  85),  which  would  seem  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  time  of  Moses,  particularly  when  compared 
with  Josh.  V,  11, 12,  according  to  which  the  manna 
ceased  not  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  But, 
as  remarked  by  Hengstenberg,  it  is  not  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  manna  that  the  historian  here  writes,  but 
of  its  continuance.  Besides,  *^  forty  years"  must  be 
taken  as  a  round  number,  for  the  manna,  strictly 
speaking,  lasted  about  one  month  less  (ch.  xvi,  1).  See 
Manka. 

The  ten  plagues  are  ph3'8i€al]y,  many  of  them,  what 
might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their  intens- 
ity and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are  clearly  su- 
pernatural. Even  the  order  in  which  they  occur  is  an 
order  in  which  physical  causes  are  allowed  to  operate. 
The  corraption  of  the  river  is  followed  by  the  plague 
of  fh>gs.  From  the  dead  frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and 
flies ;  fh>m  these  came  the  murrain  among  the  cattle 
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and  the  bolls  on  men ;  and  so  oi^  Most  of  the  {)lagne8, 
indeed,  though  of  course  in  a  much  less  aggravated 
form,  and  without  such  succession^  are  actually  expe- 
rienced at  this  day  in  Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts 
it  is  expressly  remarked  that  '*  before  them  were  no 
such  locusts,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such."  And 
all  trsyellers  in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  lo- 
ensts,  brought  generally  by  a  south-west  wind  (Denon, 
however,  mentions  th^  coming  with  an  eatt  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last  fact 
agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  Lepaina  speaks  of  be- 
ing in  a  "  regular  snow-drift  of  locusts,"  which  came 
from  the  desert  in  hundzeda  of  thousands  to  the  val- 
ley. "At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain,"  he  aays, 
**  they  fell  down  in  showers."  This  continued  for  six 
days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights  much  longer.  He  also 
saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In  January,  1843,  he  and  his  party 
were  surprised  by  a  storm.  '*  Suddenly,"  he  writes, 
'*the  storm  grew  to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as 
I  have  never  seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in 
such  masses  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night."  He 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattle  nmrrain  '*  which 
carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  (^Letters  fiom  Egypt, 
Eng.  transl.  p.  49, 27, 14).    See  Plaoubs  (of  Eotpt). 

The  institutkm  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii)  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also  been  call- 
ed a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circumstances  are 
not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out  of  a  later  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  directions  given  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  the  first,  and  those  given  for  subsequent 
passovers.  But  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering 
the  very  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
instituted,  the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should 
not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different  ob- 
servance for  the  future.     See  Passover. 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable  ac- 
<iuaintance  with  Egypt  Thus,  for  instance,  Pharaoh's 
daughter  goeslbo  the  river  to  bathe.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  true  tliat  only  women  of  the  lower  orders 
bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (ii,  86)  tells  us 
(what  we  learn  also  from  the  monuments)  that  in  an- 
cient Egypt  the  women  were  under  no  restraint,  but 
apparently  lived  more  in  public  than  the  men.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sov- 
ereign virtue  to  exist  in  the  Nile-waters.  The  writer 
speaks  of  chariots  and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv,  7)  as 
constituting  an  important  element  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  of  the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  mon- 
omenta  amply  confirm  this  representation.  The  Pha- 
raohs lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  armies  con- 
sist entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots.    See  Chariot. 

As  the  events  of  this  history  are  laid  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  we  have  ample  opportunity  of  testing  Uie  ac- 
curacy of  the  Moeaical  accounts,  and  surely  we  find  no- 
where the  least  transgression  against  E^ptian  insti- 
tutions and  customs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  evi- 
dent that  the  author  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  institutions  and  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
them.  Exodus  contains  a  mass  of  incidents  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  which  have  gained  new  force  from 
the  modem  discoveries  and  researches  in  the  field  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  (comp.  Hengstenberg,  Die  B6cher 
Masis  und  jE^plen,  Berlin,  1841).  The  description  of 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  also 
evinces  such  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  localities 
as  to  excite  the  utmost  respect  of  scrupulous  and  sci- 
entific travellers  of  our  own  time  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  ex.  gr,  Raumer,  Der  Zug  der 
JsraeKten  aus.£ggpten  fuich  Canaan,  Leipz.  1887). 

The  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle,  described  in 
the  second  part  of  Exodus,  likewise  throw  a  favorable 
light  on  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  preceding 
events ;  and  the  least  tenable  of  all  the  objections 
against  it  are,  that  the  architectural  arrangements  of 


the  tabernacle  wen  too  artificial,  and  the  maletUlB 
and  richness  too  costly  and  precious  for  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  Jews  at  that  early  period,  etc. 
But  the  critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fiu^t  that 
the  Israelites  of  that  period  were  a  people  who  had 
come  out  from  Egypt,  a  people  possessing  wealth, 
Egyptian  culture  and  arts,  which  we  admire  even  now, 
in  the  works  which  have  descended  to  us  from  ancient 
Egypt;  so  that  it  cannot  seem  strange  to  see  the  He- 
brews in  possession  of  the  materials  or  artistic  knowl* 
edge  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle. 
Moreover,  tlie  establishment  of  a  tent  as  a  sanctuary 
far  the  Hebrews  can  only  be  explained  f^om  tbehr 
abode  in  the  desert,  being  in  perfect  unison  with  their 
then  roving  and  nomadic  life ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  de- 
cided mistake  in  those  critics  who  g^ve  to  the  sacred 
tent  a  later  date  than  the  Mosaical ;  while  other  critics 
(such  as  De  Wette,yon  Bohlen,  Vatke)  proceed  much 
more  consistently  with  their  views  by  considering  the 
narrative  of  the  oonstmction  of  a  sacred  tabernacle  to 
be  a  mere  fiction  in  Exodus,  introduced  for  the  pniw 
pose  of  ascribing  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  a  higher 
antiquity  and  authority.  However,  independently  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  Temple  neoessarily  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  a  fax  older  analogous  sanctuary, 
the  whole  process  of  such  a  forced  hypothesis  is  but 
calculated  to  strike  out  a  portion  from  the  Jewish  his- 
tory on  purely  arbitrary  grounds. 

The  extremely  simple  and  sober  style  and  views 
throughout  the  whole  narrative  afford  a  sure  guaran- 
tee for  its  authenticity  and  originality'.  Not  a  vestige 
of  a  poetical  hand  can  be  discovered  in  Exod.  xviii  ; 
not  even  the  most  sceptical  critics  can  deny  that  we 
tread  here  on  purely  historical  ground.  The  same 
may  fairlj"  be  maintained  of  ch.  xx-xxUL  How  is  it 
then  possible  that  one  and  the  same  book  should  con- 
tain so  strange  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  as  its  op- 
ponents assert  to  be  found  in  it  ?  The  most  striking 
proofs  against  such  an  assumption  are,  in  particular, 
the  accounts,  such  as  in  Exod.  xxxii  sq,  where  the 
most  vehement  complaints  are  made  against  the  Is- 
raelites, where  the  high-priest  of  the  covenant-pet^le 
participates  most  shamefully  in  the  idolatry  of  his 
people.  All  these  incidents  are  described  in  plain  and 
clear  terms,  without  the  least  vestige  of  later  embel- 
lishments and  false  extolling  of  former  ages.  The 
Pentateuch,  some  critics  assert,  is  written  for  the  in- 
terest and  in  &vor  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  can  there  be 
more  anti-hierarchical  details  than  are  found  in  that 
book  ?  The  whole  representation  indicates  the  strict- 
est impartiality  and  truth. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  ▼. ; 
Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

IV.  The  axUhorship  and  date  of  the  book  will  be  dif • 
cussed  under  Pentateitch. 

y.  CommentariBS,  etc, — ^The  following  is  a  list  of 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book,  the  most  impor* 
tant  being  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Or- 
igen,  Commentarii  (in  Qpp.  ii,  110) ;  Seleeta  (ib.  ii,  121) ; 
also  HomUiiB  (ib.  ii,  129) ;  Ephraem  Syrus,  Ejplanatio 
(in  his  Opp,  1  v,  1 94) ;  Isidore,  Commmtaria  (in  his  Opp,^ ; 
Theodoret,  Quoestiones  (in  his  Ofjp.  i,  1);  Hugo  k  St. 
Victoire,  A  dnotationes  (in  his  Opp,  1) ;  Aben-Esra,  Con»* 
mentor.  (Prague,  1840,  8vo) ;  Bede,  ExpiUmatio  (in  his 
0pp.  iv) ;  Qttieaicnes  (Jb.  viii) ;  Rupert,  Tn  Exod.  (in  his 
dpp.  i,  l&O);  Zuingle,  Adnotaliones  (Tigurini,  1527); 
Brent,  Commentatio  (in  his  0pp.  i) ;  Ziegler,  Cbmweis- 
tom  (Basil.  1540,  fol.) ;  Phiygio,  Commentarivs  (Tnb. 
1548, 4tn);  Lippoman,  Catma  (Par.  1550;  Leyd.  1657, 
fol.);  Chytrieus,  Enarrationes  (Yitemb.  1556,  1568^ 
1579, 8vo);  Galasius,CominaitorN»(G«neT.  1580,  fol.)  ; 
Strigel,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1586, 1572 ;  Brero.  1685, 
8vo) ;  Simlcr,  Commentariui  (Tigur.  1584,  1605,  foL) ; 
Ystella,  Commentaria  (Rom.  1601,  fol.) ;  Pererius,  /)£». 
/mto<iones(Ingolst.  1601, 4to);  *Mechiltba,  Commenta- 
rius  (in  Ugolini  Tkesanrus,  xiv) ;  Willet,  CommetUarie 
(London,  1608,  1622,  2  vols,  fol.);  Rung,  Pmleefiomm 
(Yitemb.  1614,  8vo) ;  Babington,  Notes  (in  Warhm^  ^ 
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m);  Heater,  Qmmfniarimi  (i^ncf.  1616,  4to);  *Ri. 
Tetos,  CoMRMiilam  (L.  B.  16S4,  4tD) ;  Jackson,  Para- 
pkrem  (in  IVvdb,  ix,  884);  De  la  Uaye,  CommeKtwrii 
(Parte  1689,  1641,  2  vote.  ibU) ;  Lightfoot,  Gkanrngt 
(L4>nd.  1648, 4to) ;  SylTioa,  CommaUariuM  (Doac.  1644, 
4to);  Gartwright,i4dbota(iofaef  (Lend.  1658,  8vo);  Ca- 
lixtus,  EipotUto  (Helmst  1641,  1664,  4to);  Cocceioit, 
Oftwrrafibmsf  (in  hie  Opp,  i,  186) ;  Hagliea,  ErpotiHim 
(Lond.  1672,  fol.);  *Fiatrick,  Commentary  (Lend.  1697, 
4to) ;  Hagemann,  BdraekUmgeu  (Bninsw.  1788,  4tio) ; 
TorelUna,  Animadoermonm  (Upe.  1746, 4to) ;  Haitoma, 
Qmmemtaru  (Franc  1771, 4to) ;  Hopkins,  Notet  (Lon- 
don,  1784, 4to) ;  k  St.  Grace,  Hermeneia  (Heidelb.  1787, 
4to) ;  •Horsley ,  Noiu  (in  Bib.  Critkitmy  i,  47) ;  Cock- 
born,  CredOniUy,  etc.  (Lond.  1809,  8yo)  ;  •Rosenmttller, 
JSMkoSa  (Upe.  1822,  8to)  ;  Newnham,  IlhUraHons 
(Lond.  n.  d.  Svo) ;  Visard,  CemmenUay  (London,  1888, 
12mo) ;  Baddicom,  Exodiu  (2d  ed.  Liverp.  1889, 2  vols. 
12mo);  Trower,  Serwumt  (Lond.  1843, 8vo) ;  Kitto,  II- 
imttraHon  (Daily  Bibie  JUtui.  ii);  *Bnsli,  Notes  (N.  Y. 
1868,  2  Tola.  12mo);  Camming,  Reading$  (Lond.  1868» 
8vo) ;  *Kalisch,  Commmtary  (London,  1866,  8to)  ;  Os- 
bam,  Itrad  m  Egypi  (London,  1866, 12mo) ;  *Knobel, 
£rUSrmiiff  (Lpx.  1867,  8ro) ;  Howard,  Noie$  (Gambr. 
1867, 8vo);  *KeU  and  Delttzsch,  CommeiU,  (fW>m  their 
i9iMMMrifc,Edlnb.l864,8To);  «Lange,  CofniiMfi<.(tiihls 
Bibdwerk,  ii,  Lps.  1864, 8yo) ;  *Marphy,  CommomL  (Ed- 
inb.  1866,  Andov.  1868,  8to).     See  Old  TESTAMBirr. 

EbEOmologefliB  (iKofU>\6yriotQ,  eomfitsiom).  The 
word  was  nsed  in  the  ancient  Church  to  denote  not 
only  confession  in  words,  bat  also  the  yarions  acts  re- 
qnircd  of  penitents  to  give  expression  to  sorrow  for 
dn,  and  resolation  of  amendment. 

1.  It  te  common  with  Romantet  writers,  when  "they 
meet  with  the  word  exomoloyem  in  any  of  the  ancient 
writers,  to  interpret  it  as  private  or  aaricnlar  confession, 
each  as  is  now  practised  in  the  commonion  of  that 
Chnrch,  and  imposed  upon  men  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Bnt  they  who,  with  greater  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity  among  themselves,  have  more  nar- 
rowly considered  the  matter,  make  no  scruple  to  con- 
fess that  the  aoomoiogesii  of  the  ancients  signifies  a 
quite  dilKsrsnt  tiling,  vis.  the  whole  exercise  of  public 
penance,  of  wtiich  pnblic  confession  was  a  noted  part. 
The  learned  Albospinaus  very  strenoously  sets  him- 
self to  refute  thte  error  In  the  writers  of  bte  own  party. 
Cardinal  Bellarmlne,  says  he  (ObtervaU,  lib.  ii,  cap.  26), 
and  Baronius,  and  Maldonat  in  hte  controversies,  and 
Pamelios  in  his  commentaries  upon  Tertullisn  and 
Cyprian,  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth  that  the  fa^ 
tfaers  generally  take  the  word  exomologesis  for  private 
and  anrienlar  confession ;  but,  having  long  and  accu- 
rately considered  all  the  places  where  it  te  mentioned, 
I  cannot  come  in  to  their  opinion.  The  fathers,  adds 
he,  always  use  this  word  when  they  would  describe  the 
external  rites  of  penance,  viz.  weeping,  and  mourning, 
and  aelf-«ccnsation,  and  other  the  like  thingn,  which 
penitents  osnally  practised  in  the  course  of  pnblic  pen- 
ance"  (Bingham,  Oriy,  Eocks.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  iii). 

2.  So  anxious  was  the  primitive  Church  to  preserve 
the  voluntary  character  of  penance,  that  it  was  deem- 
ed unlawful  to  exhort  or  invite  any  one  to  submit  to 
tliis  kind  c»f  discipline.  It  was  requhfed  that  the  of- 
fenders shonld  seek  it  as  a  favor,  and  should  suppli- 
cate fer  admission  among  the  penitents.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  duties  or  burdens  imposed  npon  them. 
Penitents  of  the  first  three  classes — the  mourners 
(jfenCtt),  the  hearers  (aadwntet),  the  kneelers  or  pros- 
tntors  (yenttffeetaites  or  sttftsfroti) — were  never  allow- 
ed to  stand  daring  public  prajrers,  bat  were  obliged  to 
kneeL  Open  and  public  confession  before  the  whole 
chnrch  was  to  be  made  with  lamentations,  tears,  and 
edier  expressions  of  grief,  and  these  were  to  be  often 
repeated.  All  ornaments  of  dress  were  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  all  expressions  of  joy  o^  pleasure  to  be  abandoned. 
Kale  penitents  were  required  to  cut  their  hair  and 
•shave  their  besxd  in  token  of  sorrow,  and  females 


were  to  appear  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  wesft 
ing  a  veil.  During  the  whole  time  of  penance  the 
candidates  were  required  to  abstain  from  bathing,  feast* 
ing,  and  corporeal  pleasures  lawful  at  other  times. 
They  were  forbidden  to  marry  during  this  period  of 
humiliation.  In  addition,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
present  at  every  religious  ceremony,  and  to  perform 
works  of  love  and  charity,  particularly  almsgiving, 
lliey  were  also  expected  to  perform  the  ofiSce  of  the  jm- 
raboUad  in  vteiting  and  relieving  the  sick  and  burying 
the  dead  (Riddle,  Chrittian  AniiquUie$,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv). 
8.  The  greater  litanies  are  sometimes  termed  exomo- 
loffe$et^  confessions ;  because  fasting,  and  weeping,  and 
mourning,  and  confession  of  sins  was  nsually  joined 
with  supplication  to  avert  God's  wrath  and  reconcile 
him  to  a  sinful  people  (Bingham,  Oriff,  Ectkf,  bk.  xiii, 
ch.i,§ll). 

Ezorcifim,  EzorcUt  QlopKiorin^  Acts  xix,  13). 
I.  /»  General. — ^The  belief  in  daemoniacal  possessions, 
which  may  be  traced  in  almost  eveiy  nation,  has  al- 
ways been  attended  by  the  professed  ability,  on  the  part 
of  some  individuals,  to  rdease  the  unhappy  victims 
from  their  calamity.  In  Greece,  men  of  no  less  dis- 
tinction than  both  Epicurus  (Diog.  Laertius,  x,  4)  and 
Machines  were  sons  of  women  wlio  lived  by  this  art, 
and  both  were  bitterly  reproached,  the  one  by  the  Sto- 
ics, and  the  other  by  his  great  rival  orator  Demosthe- 
nes {De  Cor,),  for  having  assisted  their  parents  in  these 
practices.  In  some  instances  this  power  was  consider- 
ed as  a  divine  gift;  in  others  it  was  thought  to  be  ac- 
quired by  investigations  into  the  nature  of  daemons 
and  the  qualities  of  natural  productions,  as  herbs, 
stones,  etc.,  and  of  drugs  compounded  of  them,  by  the 
use  of  certain  forms  of  adjurations,  invocations,  cere- 
monies, and  other  observances.  Indeed,  the  varioos 
forms  of  exorcism,  alluded  to  in  authors  of  all  nations, 
are  innumerable,  varying  from  the  bloody  human  sac- 
rifice down  to  the  fumes  of  brimstone,  etc.  See  Sob- 
cert. 

IL  /» the  Old  and  New  Te$iamenU,--i:he  verb  Hop- 
ici'^w  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament  and  once  in 
the  Sept.  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  both  cases 
it  is  nsed,  not  in  the  sense  of  exoreise,  but  as  a  synonym 
of  the  simple  verb  ofoci^w,  to  charge  with  an  oath,  to  ad- 
jure. Compare  Gen.  xxiv,  8  (?*^&dn)  A.  Y. "  I  will 
make  thee  swear")  with  87,  and  Matt,  xxvi,  68  with 
Mark  v,  7 ;  and  see  1  Thess.  v,  27  (t voprtZw,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf ).  The  cognato  noun,  however,  together 
with  the  simple  verb,  is  found  once  (Acts  xix,  18)  with 
reference  to  the  ejection  of  evil  spirits  fW>m  persons 
possessed  by  them  (comp.  l^opKtMnc,  opKSiOf  Joeephus, 
Ant,  viii,  2,  6).  The  use  of  the  term  exorcuts  in  that 
passage,  as  the  designation  of  a  well-known  class  of 
persons  to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  belonged, 
confirms  what  we  know  fh>m  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorctem  amongst  the  Jews  (seo 
the  Talm.  BabyL  Yoma,  fol.  Ivii,  1).  Thjit  some,  at 
least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  possessed  the 
power  of  exorcising,  appears  by  our  Lord's  admissbn 
when  he  asks  the  Pharisees,  '*  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast 
out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  disciples  (vtoi)  cast  them 
out  ? ' '  (Matt  xii,  27).  What  means  were  employed  by 
real  exorcists  we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  play- 
ing skilfully  on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  de- 
parture of  the  evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  23).  The  power  of  expelling  dasmons  Josephus 
places  among  the  endowmenta  of  Solomon,  and  relates 
that  he  left  behind  him  ihz  manner  of  using  exorcisms 
by  which  they  drive  away  demons  (for  the  pretended 
fragments  of  these  books,  see  Fabricius,  Cod,  Peeud.  Vet, 
Test,  p.  1064).  He  declares  that  he  had  seen  a  man, 
named  Eleaaar,  releasing  people  that  were  diemoniac- 
al,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  sons,  captains,  and 
the  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers.  He  describes  the 
manner  of  cure  thus :  "  Ho  put  a  ring  that  had  a  root 
of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the  nos- 
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kiils  of  the  dsmonitc ;  after  which  he  drew  <rat  the 
demon  through  hie  noetrils,  and  when  the  man  fell 
down  he  adjured  him  to  return  no  more,  making  BtiU 
mention  of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incantations  he 
composed."  He  further  adds,  that  when  Eleaxar  would 
persuade  and  demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  had 
such  a  power,  he  set  a  cup  or  hasin  full  of  water  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  and  commanded  the  daemon  as  he  went 
out  of  the  man  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  let  the 
spectators  know  he  had  left  the  man  {Ant.  Till,  2, 6). 
He  also  describes  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  root  bao' 
rot,  which,  he  says,  **  if  it  be  only  brought  to  sick  per- 
sons, it  quickly  drives  away  the  daemons,*'  under  cir- 
comstances  which,  for  their  strangeness,  may  vie  with 
any  prescription  in  the  whole  science  of  exorcism 
{War,  vil,  6,  8).  Among  all  the  references  to  exor- 
cism,  as  practised  by  the  Jews,  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xii,  27 ;  Mark  ix,  88 ;  Luke  ix,  49, 50),  we  find 
only  one  instance  which  affords  any  clew  to  the  means 
employed  (Acts  six,  18) ;  from  which  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  certain  professed  exorcists  took  upon  them 
to  call  over  a  diemoniac  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
saying,  **  We  adjure  yon  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preach- 
eth."  Their  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  in  con- 
formity with  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  Jews  in 
those  days,  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  by  invok- 
ing the  names  of  the  Deity,  or  angels,  or  patriarchs, 
etc.,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
etc.,  and  Lucian  {Frag.  p.  141).  The  epithet  applied 
in  the  above  text  to  these  exorcists  {vipiipxopLtvoi^ 
Vulgate,  circumeunUs  Judmi)  indicates  that  they  were 
travelling  mountebanks,  who,  besides  skill  in  med- 
icine, pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  magic.  Justin 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcieing  a  devil,  by 
employing  the  name  *of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  (Z>ia/.  cum  Trrffh,  c.  85,  p.  311,  C.  See  also 
Apol.  II,  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for  Christianity 
superior  but  not  necessarily  exclusive  power  in  this 
respect.  Compare  the  statements  of  Irenaeus,  adc, 
Bart*,  ii,  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  Grotius  on 
Matt,  xii,  27).  But  Justin  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Jew- 
ish exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk  down  to  the  super- 
stitious rites  and  usages  of  the  heathen  (comp.  Pliny, 
XXX,  2).    Sec  DiEMON. 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt,  x,  8), 
and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x,  17-19),  and  was, 
according  to  his  promise  (Mark  xvi,  17),  exercised  by 
believers  after  his  ascension  (Acts  xvi,  18) ;  but  to  the 
Christian  miracle,  whether  as  performed  by  our  liord 
himself  or  by  his  followers,  the  N.-T.  writers  never 
apply  the  terms  '*  exorcise**  or  **exorcbt."  Nor  is 
the  office  of  the  exorcist  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  enu- 
meration of  the  mfaraculous  gilts  (1  Cor.  xii,  9).  Moe- 
heim  says  that  the  particular  order  of  exorcists  did  not 
exist  till  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  he  ascribes 
its  introduction  to  the  prevalent  &ncies  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (cent,  iii,  11,  c.  4).  We  notice  Jahn's  remark  upon 
the  siience  of  John  himself  in  his  gospel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  possessions,  although  he  introduces  the  Jewa  as 
speaking  in  the  customary  way  respecting  daemons 
and  daemoniacal  possessions,  and  although  he  often 
speaks  of  the  sick  who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour ; 
coupled  with  the  £sct  that  John  wrote  his  gospel  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  medical  science  was  very  flonrish- 
ing,  and  where  it  was  generally  known  that  the  dis- 
eases attributed  to  dKmons  were  merely  natural  dis- 
eases (Jahn,  ArchOol.  I,  ii,  232,  477-480;  see  also  Lo- 
meirus,  De  Vet,  Gent.  lAutra. ;  Bekker,  Le  Monde  en- 
chamte ;  Van  Dale,  De  divinat,  idoL  c.  vi,  p.  519  sq. ; 
Amnell,  Dies,  ad  he.  in  AcOs,  UpeaL  1758).— Kitto,  s. 
V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

III.  In  the  early  Ckurdk. — 1.  As  Christians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  constant  conflict  with  the  devil,  they  used 
not  only  prayer,  but  also  exorcism,  which  was  held  to  be 
a  power  given  to  the  Church.     Thu3  TertuIUan  (A.D. 


220),  speaking  of  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  soldier 
(De  Corona  Milit.  c.  11)  with  demons,  says  exorciemie 
fngavU  (he  routs  them  with  exorcisms).  So  in  his 
Apologetiau  (c.  28)  he  says  that  the  '^evil  spirit  will 
confess  himself  to  be  a  demon  when  commanded  to 
speak  by  any  Christian'*  (juesue  a  quoHbet  Chritliano). 
So  also  Origen,  cont.  Ciebum,  lib.  vii,  Uul^rai  rb  rocor- 
Tov  vpdrrownv  (the  common  unlettered  people  do  the 
same).  *' '  Oh,  could  you  but  hear,*  says  Cyprian  (tp. 
76),  *and  see  those  demons  when  tiiey  are  tortured  by 
OS,  and  afilicted  with  spiritual  chastisement  and  verbal 
anguish,  and  thus  ejected  from  the  bodies  of  the  pos- 
sessed (oftssfsorum),  moaning  and  lamenting  with  hn- 
man  voice,  through  the  power  divine,  as  they  feel  the 
rods  and  stripes  they  confess  the  judgment  to  come. 
The  exorcists  rule  with  commanding  right  over  the 
whole  army  of  the  insolent  adversely.  Oftentimes 
the  devil  promises  to  depart,  but  departs  not;  but 
when  we  come  to  baptism,  then  indeed  we  ought  to  be 
assured  and  confident,  because  the  demon  is  then  op- 
pressed, and  the  man  is  consecrated  to  God  and  liber- 
ated.' The  invocation  of  Christ,  attended  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  pronounced  by  persons  formally  ap- 
pointed to  the  office,  was  the  method  by  which  those 
stupendous  effects  were  usually  produced;  and  one 
among  the  many  evils  which  proceeded  from  this  a1>- 
surd  practice  was  an  opinion,  which  gained  some  prev- 
alence among  the  less  enlightened  converts,  that  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  emancipate  mankind 
from  the  yoke  of  their  invisible  enemy,  and  that  the 
promised  redemption  was  nothing  more  than  a  sensible 
liberation  from  the  manifest  influence  of  evil  spirito" 
(Waddington,  Ckurdi  nidorgy  ch.  xiii).  The  ApoM- 
ical  ConsHtutione^  viii,  26,  says :  '*  An  exorcist  is  not 
appointed,  for  the  prize  pertaineth  to  voluntaiy  good- 
ness and  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spbit;  for  he  who  hath  received 
the  gift  of  healing  b  declared  by  revelation  from  God, 
the  grace  that  is  in  htm  being  manifest  unto  all.  But 
if  there  be  need  of  him  for  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  he  is  appointed  accordingly.**  Thus  it  a|^> 
pears  (1)  that  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  held 
to  exist  in  the  Church ;  (2)  that  as  late  as  the  third 
century  it  was  not  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
cleigy,  but  to  the  whole  Chnrch,  or  at  least  to  some 
among  the  laity.  The  use  of  exorcism  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  confined  to  the  case  of  persons  "  possessed 
with  devils,*'  ivtpyoi/fuvoi,  who  were  given  into  the 
care  of  persons  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (Cyprian, 
Epiet.  75, 76).  See  Enbroumeks.  But  Cyprian  also 
speaks  here  of  baptismal  exorcism  (see  below). 

2.  Exorciitt. — ^A  special  order  of  exorcists  arose  bm 
early  as  the  third  century.     Before  that  time,  al- 
though, as  has  been  seen,  the  power  of  exorcising  was 
held  to  be  a  spiritual  gift  common  to  all  classes  in  the 
Chnrch,  it  yet  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  exercised 
by  the  clergy.     On  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the  order  of 
exorcists,  and  of  their  ordination  and  office,  Bingham 
(Orig.  EccUm.  bk.  iii,  ch.  iv)  speaks  as  follows :  **  I  toko 
Bona's  opinion  to  be  the  truest,  that  it  came  in  upon 
the  withdrawing  (JRiervm  Lkwrg,  lib.  i,  c  xxv,  note. 
17)  of  that  extnordinary  and  miraculous  power,  whicb 
probably  was  by  degrees,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in 
all  places.     Cornelius  (op,  Eueeb,  lib.  vi,  c.  xliii),  who 
lived  in  the  third  century,  reckons  exordste  amonf^ 
the  inferior  orden  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  yet  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  Constitutions,  who  lived  after  him,  says  It 
was  no  certain  order  (ConeUt.  Apoet.  lib.  viii,  c.  xxvi), 
but  God  bestowed  the  gift  of  exorcising  as  a  free  grace 
upon  whom  he  pleased ;  and  therefore,  consonant  to 
that  hypothesis,  there  is  no  rule  among  those  Consti^ 
tutions  for  giving  any  ordination  to  exorcists,  as  bein^ 
appointed  by  God  only,  and  not  by  the  Church.     But 
the  credit  of  the  Constitutions  is  not  to  be  relied  npon 
in  this  matter ;  for  it  is  certain  by  this  time  exon^ats 
were  settled  as  an  order  in  most  parte  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Latin;  whioh  is  evident  &om 
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ihm  GoqnGQ  of  Antioeh,  A.D.  841,  in  am  of  whose  can- 
ons (Cbae.  Antioek,  c  x)  leave  is  given  to  the  cAor- 
ipitcopi  to  promote  subdeaoons,  readers,  and  exorcbts, 
wliich  argues  that  those  were  then  all  standing  orders 
of  the  Church.    After  this  exorcists  are  frequently 
mentioned  among  the  inferior  orders  by  the  writers  of 
the  fourth  century,  as  in  the  Council  of  Laodlcea 
(Cone.  LaoHc.  c>  xxiv  and  xxvi),  Epiphanius  (Expoi, 
Fid.  note 21),  Paulinus (^a<a/.  iv,  S.Feiie%».)y  Sulpidns 
Severus  (  ViL  3.  Martm.  c  v),  and  tlie  Rescripts  of  Tbe- 
edosins  (Cod.  Tkeodot,  lib.  xii,  tit  i,  De  Deeurione  Leg. 
121),  and  Gratian  (id.  ib.  lib.  xvi,  tit  11,  27e  Epite.  Ug. 
21)  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  where    those  emperors 
grant  them  the  same  immunities  fh>m  civil  offices  as 
they  do  to  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy.    Their  or- 
dination and  office  is  thus  described  by  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  (Cone.  Carth.  ir,  c.  vil :  Exorcista 
qunm  ordinatur,  aecipiat  de  manu  episcopi  Ubellnm, 
In  quo  script!  sunt  exorcismi,  dicente  sibi  episcopo : 
Aedpe  et  commenda  memoris,  et  habeto  potestatem 
imponendi  manus  super  energumenum,  sive  baptiza- 
tum,  sive  catechumenum):  "  When  an  exorcist  is  or- 
dained, he  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a 
book,  wherein  the  forms  of  exercising  are  written,  the 
bishop  saying,  Beceive  thou  these  and  oommit  them  to 
memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
energumens,  whether  they  be  baptized  or  only  cate- 
chumens. "    These  fenns  were  certain  prayers,  togeth- 
er with  adjuiationB  in  the  name  of  Christ,  commanding 
the  mdean  spirit  to  depart  out  of  the  possessed  per- 
son, which  may  be  collected  from  the  words  of  Panli- 
nus  concerning  the  promotion  of  St  Felix  to  this  of- 
fice, where  he  says  (NaUd.  iv,  8.  Fdida. :  Primis  lector 
servivit  in  annis,  inde  gradum  cepit,  cui  munus  voce 
fideli  adjnrare  nudos,  et  sacris  pellere  verbis),  from  a 
reader  he  arose  to  that  degree  wliose  office  was  to  ad- 
jure aril  spirits,  and  to  drive  them  out  by  certain  holy 
words.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ordained  to 
this  office  by  any  imposition  of  hands  either  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  Church ;  but  yet  no  one  might  pretend 
to  exercise  it  either  publicly  or  privately,  in  the  church 
or  in  any  house,  without  the  appointment  of  the  bish- 
op, aa  the  Council  of  Laodicea  directs  (Cone.  Load.  c. 
xxvi) ;  or  at  least  the  license  of  a  chor^nsoopuSf  who 
in  Uiat  case  was  authorized  (ConeiL  AnHoeken,  cap.  x) 
by  the  bishop's  deputation." 

3.  Exorcitm  t«  BcqytUm. — In  the  third  century  (at 
least  alter  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  256)  we  And 
exorcism  used  in  the  catechumenate  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  and  also  as  part  of  the  ordinary  ceremony  of 
baptism.  Riddle  (Ckrittian  AnUquiHetf  bk.  iv,  ch.  ii) 
gives  the  following  view  of  its  origin:  **  Baptism,  as 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  contributes  to  de- 
liver men  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  evil  spirits ; 
and  hence  it  appears  expedient  and  right  at  the  recep- 
tion of  that  rite  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works. 
And  when  the  number  of  candidates  for  baptism  was 
multiplied  fVom  among  the  heathen,  who  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  sinners  (Gal.  ii, 
15),  and  who  were  regarded  as  being  especially  under 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  it  seemed  more 
particnlarly.  needful  that  admission  into  the  Gospel 
Church — the  kingdom  of  heaven— should  be  preceded 
by  a  formal  abjuration  of  all  heathen  and  superstitious 
practices  or  worship ;  in  one  word,  by  a  renunciation 
of  Satan.  Such  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
simple  account  of  the  origin  of  exorcism  at  baptism  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Jostia  Martyr,  the  first  unin- 
spired writer  who  describes  Christisn  baptism,  knew 
nothing  of  this  practice,  although  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  custom  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  in 
tile  case  of  persons  possessed.  TertuUian,  however, 
treats  exprenly  of  this  matter,  and  says  that  the  prac- 
tice of  renoundng  the  devil  on  occasion  of  baptism  is 
founded  not  on  Scripture,  but  on  tradition  (De  Corona 
MU.  c.  iii).  C3rprian  also  treats  of  baptismal  exorcism 
(Bpw  Ixxri,  ad  Magn,).    At  first,  indeed,  this  ceremo- 
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ny  was  confined  to  a  renunciation  of '  the  devil  and 
aU  his  works'  on  the  part  of  the  person  about  to  be 
baptized ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that 
a  form  of  abjuration  hy  the  offidatmg  mtnuter,  com- 
manding the  evil  spirit  to  depart  from  the  new  servant 
of  Christ,  was  brought  into  use.  And  hence  it  is  that 
some  writers,  making  a  distinction  between  the  renun^ 
elation  (aworay^,  abrenuntiatio)  and  exorcism  (i^op- 
ffur/iocX  contend  that  the  practice  of  exorcism  was  wX- 
together  unknown  until  the  fourth,  or,  as  others  say, 
the  seventh  century.  The  &ct,  however,  appears  to 
be,  that  these  customs  are  substantially  one  and  the 
same,  differing  only  in  form.  And  the  true  state  of 
the  case  with  respect  to  baptismal  exorcism  appears 
to  be  as  follows:  1.  In  the  first  century  we  find  no 
trace  of  a  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  baptism.  2.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries  this  practice  was  in  use, 
as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian  and  Cyp- 
rian, as  well  as  of  later  writers  who  appeal  to  tradition. 
8.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Csthers  speak  of  exorcism 
as  not  being  highly  expedient,  inasmuch  as,  without 
it,  children  would  not  be  free  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  (Optat  Milev.  De  SehUm.  Donat.  lib.  iv,  c.  vi ; 
Basil.  M.  De  SpirUu  SanctOj  c.  xxvii ;  Gregor.  Naz. 
Orat,  xl).  We  find  mention  of  baptismal  exorcism 
also  in  the  canons  of  the  CouncO  of  Carthage  held  in 
the  year  256,  and  those  of  the  first  Council  of  Constan* 
tinople,  A.D.  881.  The  exorcists,  who  were  concern- 
ed at  first  only  with  the  energnmens,  or  persons  pos- 
sessed, were  afterwards  called  upon  to  assist  at  the 
baptism  of  all  adults ;  but,  as  infknt  baptism  gained 
ground,  the  duties  of  this  office  became  superfluous, 
and  they  are  very  rarely  mentioned  in  works  posterior 
to  the  sixth  century." 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (f  886)  gives  a  somewhat  detail- 
ed account  of  the  form  of  exorcism.  The  ceremonies 
used  were :  1.  Pteliminary  fasting,  prayers,  and  gen- 
uflections. These,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  gen- 
eral preliminaries  to  baptism.  2.  Imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  stood  with  his 
head  bowed  down  in  a  submissive  posture.  8.  Putting 
off  the  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  an 
under  garment  4.  Facing  the  candidate  to  the  west, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  darkness,  as  the  east  was  of 
light.  In  the  Eastern  Church  he  was  required  to 
thrust  out  his  hand  towards  the  west,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  pushing  away  an  object  in  that  direction.  This 
was  a  token  of  his  abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his  works, 
and  his  determination  to  resist  and  repel  them.  5.  A 
renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  works  thus :  *  I  renounce 
Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps  and  liis  services, 
and  all  things  that  are  his.*  This  or  a  similar  form 
was  thrice  repeated.  6.  The  exorcist  then  breathed 
upon  the  candidate  either  once  or  three  times,  and  ad- 
jured the  unclean  spirit  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  come  out  of  him.  This  form 
of  adjuration  seems  not  to  have  been  in  use  until  the 
fourth  century;  and  these  several  formalities  were 
apparentiy  introduced  gradually  and  at  different  times. 
The  whole  ceremony  was  at  first  confined  to  the  re- 
nunciation of  'the  devil  and  his  works'  on  the  part  of 
the  person  about  to  be  baptized  (Coleman,  Christian 
Aniijuities,  ch.  xiv,  §  9;  Riddle,  /.  c). 

lY.  Roman  Catholic  Church. — In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  exordtU  constitute  one  of  the  four  minor  or- 
ders of  the  clergy — scolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  por- 
ters (Council  of  TVent,  sess.  xxiii,  chap,  ii,  of  Orders). 
When  initiating  the  exorcist  the  bishop  gives  him  a 
book  containing  the  exorcisms  (or  the  Missal),  and 
says,  ^^Accipe  et  commenda  memoriae  et  habeto  potettct- 
tern  imponendi  manus  super  enerffumenum^  sive  bapti- 
zatum  sive  catechumenum"  (Take  this  and  commit  it  to 
memory,  and  have  power  to  impose  hands  on  persons 
possessed,  be  they  baptized  or  catechumens).  Every 
candidate  for  priests'  orders  in  the  Roman  Church  first 
receives  the  four  lower  orders,  including  that  of  exor- 
cist   The  process  of  exorcising  water  for  baptism  is 
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£^ven  under  Baptism  (vol.  i,  p.  650,  col.  2).  Children 
are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  devil  until  baptized, 
and  the  priest  or  assisting  exorcist  blows  out  the  evil 
spirit  by  the  breath  (extuffkujon),  and  also  breathes  on 
the  child  again  (inguJkUion\  as  a  symbol  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit.  So  the  Biiuale :  "  Sacerdos  exsufflat  ter 
in  faciem  catechnmeni,  semel  dicens :  Exi  ab  eo  (ea), 
spiritus  immunde,  et  da  locum  Spiritui  Sancto  Para- 
clito.  Hie  in  modum  crucis  halet  in  faciem  ipeius  di- 
cat ;  Accipe  Spiritum  bonum  per  istam  insufflationem, 
et  Dei  benedictionem.  f  Pax  tibi."  In  cases  where 
the  priest  is  to  practise  exorcism  on  a  person  supposed 
to  be  **  possessed  of  the  devil,"  he  is  to  prepare  himself 
specially  by  prayer,  fasting,  confession,  and  mass. 
The  ceremony  may  be  performed  in  the  church,  or,  if 
the  sufferer  be  ill,  at  his  bouse ;  but  there  must  always 
be  witnesses  present.  **Here,  arrayed  in  robe,  cope, 
and  a  blue  stole,  he  first  sprinkles  the  subject  with 
holy  water,  and,  kneeling  down,  prays  the  All  Saints* 
litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  Psalm  liii.  Dots  tn  nom- 
ine hto  (in  our  version  Psalm  liv) ;  then  two  prayers  in 
which,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  patient, 
he  commands  the  evil  spirit  to  depart,  by  the  myste- 
ries of  the  incarnation,  the  suffering  and  death,  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  tiie  sending  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  coming  again  to  judgment.  There- 
upon follows  the  lesson  ftom  John  i,  In  pfincipio  erat 
Verbum,  with  Blark  xvi,  15-18,  and  Luke  x,  17-19. 
Then  he  lays  both  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  energu- 
men,  saying,  ^Ecce  crucem  Domini:  /vgite  porta  ad- 
venm :  vicU  leo  de  tribu  Juda^  and  the  prayer  follows, 
with  the  proper  formula  of  exorcism  (JSxorcizo  te,  im- 
munde  tpiriiiu,  etc.) :  *  I  exorcise  thee,  unclean  spirit, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  tremble,  0  Satan !  tbou 
enemy  of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  hast 
brought  death  into  the  world,  who  hast  deprived  men 
of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  against  justice ;  thou  seducer 
of  mankind,  thou  root  of  all  evil,  thou  source  of  ava- 
rice, discord,  and  envy*),  the  priest  meanwhile  making 
three  crosses,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  brow 
and  breast  of  the  possessed  person.  If  the  evil  spirit 
does  not  depart,  all  these  ceremonies  must  be  repeat- 
ed. In  regard  to  the  exorcism  o/thinffs^  the  view  of 
St.  Paul,  that  every  creature  of  God,  used  with  thanks- 
giving, is  good,  stands  true  at  all  times.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  curse,  which  the  first  sin  brought  upon 
all  nature,  the  Church  of  Rome  exorcises  beforehand 
things  designed  for  sacred  use,  such  as  the  wcUer  and 
salt  required  for  holy  water.  Beasts  also,  horses, 
fields,  and  fruits,  are  so  treated,  more  frequently  in  the 
Greek  Church  than  in  the  Roman"  (Herzog,  Eneydo- 
padta,  Bombarger^s  transl.,  i,  255).  When  a  house  is 
infested  with  evil  spirits  the  priest  is  sent  for,  who,  on 
his  arrival,  sprinkles  the  place  plentifully  with  holy 
water,  repeats  some  prayers,  and  then  pronounces  the 
form  of  exorcism,  whereupon,  it  is  supposed,  the  dev- 
ils depart.  Should  they  again  return  the  ceremony 
of  exorcism  is  repeated,  and  again  if  necessary,  until 
at  length  the  Church  proves  itself  victorious  over  the 
powers  of  hell  (Encyd,  MeiropolUana ;  see  also  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery  ^  §  9,  for  an  account  of 
the  forms  of  exorcism ;  and  the  copious  collection  enti- 
tled Thesaurus  exorcismorum  atque  cotguralAonum  ter- 
ribUutm^  potenlissimorumy  efficacissimorum  cum  pracUca 
probatissima:  quibus  spiritus  maUgni,  doemones  maiefi- 
ciaque  omnia  de  corporibus  humams  obsessis,  tanquam 
Jk^ellis  fustibttsque  fuffantuTy  expdluntur,  doctrims  re- 
fertissimns  atque  uberrmusy  Colonis,  1628,  8vo). 

V.  The  Greek  Church  also  continues  the  order  of 
exorcists  and  the  practice  of  exorcism.  The  exorcism 
of  catechumens  is  designated  <i0oprur/iof,  and  it  is 
thrice  administered  in  making  a  catechumen  (see  £u- 
chologion,  cap.  ti'xn  **C  fit  irotfjirai.  Karrixovfifvov). 
Exorcism  is  also  practised  upon  the  baptism  of  infants. 
The  priest,  having  received  the  child  at  the  church 
door,  marks  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  fore- 
head, then  carries  him  to  the  font,  where,  before  his 


immersion,  he  is  exorcised.  The  ancient  forms  are 
preserved  with  very  little  change  in  modem  use. 
Three  forms  are  employed,  which  may  be  found  in 
Schmitt,  MorffenUmd.'ffriech'russische  Kirche  (Mainz, 
1826,  p.  141).  In  Assemanni,  Codex  Liturg.  ii,  318  sq., 
may  be  found  twenty-one  forms  for  exorcising  the 
devil  and  all  evil  spirits.  In  Metrophanis  Critopuli 
Confessio  (1661),  cap.  vii,  de  EccUsia^  is  the  statement 
that  baptism  must  be  performed  with  prayers  and  ex- 
orcisms Qurd  ivxSfV  Kai  l^opKnyfiwv) ;  al^  (Jx^fuv  ti 
i^opaofwic  vapd  r&v  dpxaiW  iraripiav  Bavfiaoiw^ 
ownBiiiikvovq)  *^  we  have  forms  of  exorcbm  admira- 
bly prepared  by  the  ancient  fitthers ;"  and  in  cap.  xi,  de 
SaeerdoUoy  he  states  the  duty  of  the  exorcists  to  be  *  *  to 
exorcise  the  catechumens  and  catechize  them"  (see 
Kimmel,  Monum,  Fid.  Eccles.  Orient,  (Jena,  1840, 8vo). 

VI.  In  Protestant  Churches.  —  Luther  approved  of 
exorcism.  In  his  Tau/buehlein  he  preserved  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  renunciation  of  the 
devil.  He  did  not  consider  it  as  essential,  but  as  veiy 
useful  to  "  remind  the  people  earnestly  of  the  power 
of  sin  and  the  deviL"  The  immediate  successors  of 
Luther  adopted  his  views,  and  they  were  generally 
diffused  in  Saxony, Wl|rtemberg,  and  the  other  strong- 
ly Lutheran  parts  of  Germany  (Siegel,  A  Uerthumer,  ii, 
64 ;  Wiedenfeld,  De  Exorcismi  Originey  etc.,  Marburg, 
1824).  In  1588  Heshnsius  wrote  in  favor  of  abolishing 
its  use.  Justus  Menius,  in  a  treatise  Vom  Exorcismo, 
1590,  advocated  its  retention.  Calvin  {Instit.  iv,  12, 
19),  speaking  of  the  "  wax  taper"  and  "exorcism"  as 
used  by  the  Romanists  in  baptism,  says,  "  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  origin  of  this  adventitious  med« 
ley,  yet  it  is  lawful  for  me,  and  for  all  the  faithful,  to 
reject  everything  that  men  have  presumed  to  add  to 
the  institution  of  Christ."  In  the  Swedish  Church, 
when  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  proclaimed  anew 
at  the  Council  of  Upsala,  1598,  exorcism  was  retained, 
in  its  milder  expressions,  **  as  a  free  ceremony,  on  ac- 
count of  its  utility  as  an  admonition  to  the  audience 
looking  on  at  the  baptism"  (Ranke,  History  of  the  Pa- 
pacy ^  i,  11,  Austin's  transl.,  Edinb.  1851,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Zuinglius  agreed  with  Calvin  in  rejecting  exorcism, 
and  from  the  beginning  the  Reformed  Church  was 
disinclined  to  it.  The  question  became  a  sort  of  test 
between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  In  the  Crypto- 
Calvinistic  struggles  the  question  of  exorcism  played 
a  part,  and  one  of  the  accusations  against  Nicolas  Crell 
(q.  V.)  was  that  he  "  sought  to  extirpate  exorcism  from 
the  Church,  to  its  great  injury  (see  Boehmer,  Jus.  Ecd. 
Protest,  iii,  848).  Among  later  Lutheran  theolof^ns, 
GerhardtfQuenstedt,  and  Hollaz  place  it  among  things 
indifferent ;  Baur,  Baumgarten,  and  Beinhard  urge  its 
abolition.  From  Reinhard's  time  it  has  gradually  be- 
come obsolete  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Since  1822 
the  **  High"  Lutherans  have  attempted  to  revive  its 
use. 

In  the  Church  of  England. — In  the  first  liturgy  of 
Edward  VI,  a  form  of  exorcism  at  baptism  is  given. 
The  priest,  looking  upon  the  children,  was  to  say,  **  I 
command  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  out 
and  depart  from  these  infants,  whom  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  call  to  his  holy  baptism,  to  la 
made  members  of  his  body  and  of  his  holy  congrega- 
tion. Therefore,  thou  accursed  spirit,  remember  thy 
sentence,  remember  thy  judgment,  remember  the  day 
to  be  at  hand  wherein  thou  shalt  bum  in  fire  everlaslh 
ing,  prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels;  and  presume 
not  henceforth  to  exercise  any  tyranny  towards  these 
infants  whom  Christ  hath  bought  with  his  precious 
blood,  and,  by  his  holy  baptism,  calleth  to  be  of  his 
flock."  See  Baptism.  Bucer*s  remonstrance  against 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  form  of  exorcism,  on  tliQ 
ground  that  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  suppose  tbat 
all  were  dsemoniacs  who  came  to  be  baptized,  was  list-^ 
ened  to  by  the  Reformers ;  for  in  their  revision  of  the 
Prayer-booh  in  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI,  they  de> 
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faded  on  omitting  ft  altogether.  The  seventy-second 
canon  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  forbids  any  minister 
attempting  to  expel  a  devil  or  devila,  under  pain  of 
the  imputation  of  imposture,  and  cosenage,  and  depo- 
sition from  the  ministTy,  except  he  first  obtains  the 
license  of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  had  under  his  hand 
and  seal  (WheaUy,  On  Common  Prayer,  chap,  vii,  §  2). 
In  the  form  of  baptism  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  question  is  put  to  the  candidate, 
"Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works?'* 
etc.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  form  of  renuncia- 
tion (connected  irith  the  exorcism  at  the  baptism  of 
catechumens),  but  of  exorcism  itself  there  is  nothing 
in  their  formularies. 

IJtera^ure. — See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Suicer,  Thesctunu,  s  .v.  di^opxttrfwi:,  i^opKur/ws;  StoUe, 
De  Oriffme  Exoreismi  in  BapUsmo  ;  Augnsti,  Detikwur' 
di^teiten,  vii,  268  sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eeciea.y  Bohn*B 
ed.,  i,  435 ;  ii,  110  sq. ;  Augusti,  Chrisll.  A  rchaologie,  ii, 
427  sq. ;  iii,  402;  Ferraris,  Promfa  Bibliotheca,  iu,  927 
sq.;  Kraft,  Amfukrl.  Hitt.  von  ExorcUmo  (Hamburg, 
1760, 8vo) ;  Elliott,  DeUneation  nfRomaniem,  bk.  11,  ch. 
XT ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  865. 

Szordium.    See  Homiletics  ;  Sermon. 

Ezpectanoy  (Lat.  a^fedantkif  expectiva,  gratia 
expeethcC),  in  canon  law,  the  name  of  a  prospective 
claim  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  which  haa  not  yet 
become  vacant.  At  first  the  German  emperors  grant- 
ed expectancies  for  the  first  place  in  every  chapter 
that  became  vacant  after  their  accession  to  tiie  throne 
(jtu  prima  predg).  After  the  eleventh  century  the 
popes  granted  expectancies  at  first  in  the  shape  ot  a 
request,  and  subsequently  in  the  shape  of  an  order. 
The  expectancy  was  either  for  a  definite  benefice,  or 
for  any  benefice  of  a  certain  class  or  chapter.  The 
third  Council  of  Lateran  (1179),  and  later  papal  re- 
scripts, forbade  the  expectancies,  but  the  popes  them- 
selves continued  to  grant  them.  They  were  again 
restricted  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  forbidden 
by  the  CooncU  of  Basel.  The  Council  of  Trent  total- 
ly abolished  them,  except  in  cases  of  bbhops  and  mo- 
nastic superiors,  to  whom,  in  some  specified  cases,  a 
coa4]ntor,  with  the  right  of  succession,  was  given.  In 
the  Protestant  state  churches  the  princes  have  claimed 
the  right  to  grant  expectancies. — AUgem,  ReaUEneyld, 
i,  622 ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encykl,  iv,  292.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bzpeotatioii  "Week,  the  time  between  Ascen- 
sion I>ay  and  Whitsunday,  the  period  during  which 
the  apostles  tarried  at  Jerusalem  in  expectation  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Master*s  promise  as  to  the  outpouring 
of  the  Comforter. — Procter,  (7n  Common  Prayer,  p.  289. 

Expediency,  fitness  of  means  to  ends.  On  ex- 
]«diency  as  the  ground  of  morals,  see  Dwight,  Theolo- 
gy, ser.  xcix ;  Robert  Hall,  Complete  Works,  i,  96 ;  ii, 
295;  LU.andTheol,lUtneio,iy,  388;  Wayland,  in £t6- 
liotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  301 ;  and  the  article  Ethics. 

Exi>erience  (donftfi,  Rom.  v,  4,  *'  proof,"  as  else- 
where rendered),  (qjprifval  of  integrity  as  the  result  of 
trial.  ''  The  three  stages  of  viroftovrf,  endurance,  8o~ 
Kifui,  approval,  and  cXtic,  hope,  are  considered  by  the 
apostle  as  proceeding  from  the  sufferings ;  the  first  de- 
noting the  state  of  moral  earnestness  implied  in  pa- 
tient and  faithful  endurance,  the  second  that  state  of 
approval  as  genuine  which  thence  results,  and  bears 
within  it  hope  as  its  blossom"  (Obhausen,  Comment, 
in  loc). 

EXPERIENCE.  I.  InPhao9opky.^''Erperience, 
in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what  has  occurred  within 
a  person^s  own  knowledge.  Experience,  in  this  sense, 
>f  ooofse  relates  to  the  pott  alone.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
man  knows  by  experience  what  sufferings  he  has  un- 
dergone in  some  disease,  or  what  height  the  tide 
reached  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  More  frequently 
Uie  word  is  used  to  denote  that  Judgment  which  is  de- 


rived from  experience  in  {he  primary  sense,  by  reasoning 
from  that  in  combination  with  other  data.  Thus  a 
man  may  assert,  on  the  ground  of  experience^  that  he 
was  cured  of  a  disorder  by  such  a  medicine — that  that 
medicine  is  generally  beneficial  in  that  disorder ;  that 
the  tide  may  always  be  expected,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  rise  to  such  a  height  Strictly  speaking, 
none  of  these  can  be  known  by  experience,  but  are  con- 
clusions ynwi  expenence.  It>is  in  this  sense  only  that 
experienoe  can  be  applied  to  thefiiture,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  to  any  general  fact ;  as,  e.  g.  when 
it  is  said  that  we  know  by  experience  that  water  ex- 
posed to  a  certain  temperature  will  freeze"  (Whately, 
Logic,  app.  i). 

Locke  {E^tay  on  Human  Understand,  bk.  11,  ch.  i)  as- 
signs experience  as  the  only  and  universal  source  of 
human  knowledge.  **  Whence  hath  the  mind  all  the 
materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  an- 
swer, in  one  word,  from  experienoe;  in  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  ukimht«ly  de- 
rives itself.  Our  observation,  employed  either  about 
external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  our- 
selves, is  that  which  supplies  our  understanding  with 
all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  are  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  from  when(^  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or 
can  naturally  have,  do  spring — ^that  is,  sensation  and 
reflection."  In  opposition  to  this  view,  according  to 
which  all  human  knowledge  is  h  posteriori,  or  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  it  is  contended  that  man  has  knowl- 
edge h  priori — ^knowledge  which  experience  neither 
does  nor  can  give,  and  knowledge  without  which  there 
could  be  no  experience,  inasmuch  as  all  the  generali- 
zations of  experience  proceed  and  rest  upon  it.  *^Ko 
accumulation  of  experiments  whatever  can  bring  a 
general  law  home  to  the  mind  of  man,  because,  if  we 
rest  upon  experiments,  our  conclusion  can  never  logic* 
ally  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  premises ;  we  can 
never  infer  more  than  we  have  proved;  and  all  the 
past,  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  the  future,  which  we 
cannot  see,  is  still  left  open,  in  which  new  experiences 
may  arise  to  overturn  the  present  theory.  And  yet 
the  child  will  believe  at  once  upon  a  single  experi- 
ment)  as  having  been  once  burned  by  fire.  Why? 
Because  a  hand  divine  has  implanted  in  him  the  ten- 
dency to  generalize  thus  rapidly.  Because  he  does  it 
by  an  instinct  of  which  he  can  give  no  account,  except 
that  he  is  so  formed  by  his  Maker"  (Sewell,  Christian 
Mor,  ch.  xxiv).  **  We  may  have  seen  one  circle  and 
investigated  its  properties,  but  why,  when  our  individ- 
ual experience  is  so  circumscribed,  do  we  assume  the 
same  relations  of  all  ?  Simply  because  the  under- 
standing has  the  conviction  intuitively  that  similar 
objects  will  have  similar  properties;  it  does  not  ac- 
quire this  idea  by  sensation  or  custom ;  the  mind  de- 
velops it  by  its  own  intrinsic  foree^ — ^it  is  a  law  of  our 
faculties,  ultimate  and  universal,  from  which  all  rea- 
soning proceeds"  (Dr.  MUl,  Essays,  p.  837). — ^Fleming, 
Vocabidary  of  PhUosophy,  s.  v. 

II.  In  Religion, — (1.)  Knowledge  gained  by  trial  or 
practice.  "  A  man  unacquainted  i^nth  those  spiritual 
changes  in  the  mind  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture can  form  no  notion  of  them.  He  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  changes  called  the  new 
birth,  sanctification,  etc.,  but  he  does  not  understand 
their  nature;  they  are  foolishness  to  him.  Nothing 
is  more  common  with  unregenerate  persons  than  to 
ridicule  as  enthusiastic  religious  experience.  But  if 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  is  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  man  has  emotions  as  well  as  intellect. 
His  passions  are  original  parts  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion,  and  must  be  exercised  in  religion.  They  cannot 
be  destroyed.  However  beautiful  religion  may  be  as 
a  theory,  its  excellency  and  energy  can  only  he  dis- 
played as  experienced.  Hence  the  Bible  employs  the 
analogous  terms  tasting,  feeling,  to  indicate  Uie  inter- 
nal enjoyment  of  a  Christian.     He  has  peace  through 
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bellering.  He  joys  in  God,  through  whom  he  has  re- 
ceived the  atonement.  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  his  heart  He  is  conscious  that  he  b  a  new  crea- 
tuPB"  (Farrar,  Bibl,  Diet,  s.  v.).  "That  our  experi- 
ence  is  always  absolutely  pure  in  the  present  state 
cannot  be  expected ;  but  if  it  be  genuine,  it  will  not 
Ail,  through  the  exercise  of  Christian  diligence,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  pure.  The  main  point,  there- 
fore, is  to  guard  well  against  mistaking  the  illusions 
of  the  imagination  for  the  operation  H  divine  truth 
on  the  conscience  and  the  heart  (1  Thess.  ii,  18).  See 
Affbctioks.  (2.)  The  most  valuable  things  are  most 
apt  to  be  counterfeited.  But  Christian  experience 
may  be  considered  as  genuine,  1.  When  it  accords  with 
the  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will,  or  what  he  has 
revealed  in  his  word.  Anything  contrary  to  this, 
however  pleasing,  cannot  be  sound,  or  produced  by 
divine  agency.  2.  When  its  tendency  is  to  promote 
humility  in  us :  that  experience  by  which  we  learn 
our  own  weakness,  and  to  subdue  pride,  must  be  good. 
3.  When  it  teaches  us  to  bear  with  others,  and  to  do 
them  good.  4.  When  it  operates  so  as  to  excite  us  to 
be  ardent  in  our  devotion,  and  sincere  in  our  regard 
to  God.  A  powerful  experience  of  the  divine  &vor 
will  lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  same,  and  to  manifest 
our  gratitude  both  by  constant  praise  and  genuine 
pie^.  (8.)  Christian  experience,  however,  may  be 
abused.  There  are  some  good  people  who  certainly 
have  felt  and  ei^joyed  the  power  of  religion,  and  yet 
have  not  always  acted  with  prudence  as  to  their  expe- 
rience. 1.  Some  boast  of  their  experiences,  or  talk  of 
them  as  if  they  were  very  extraordinary ;  whereas, 
were  they  acquainted  with  others,  they  would  find  it 
not  so.  That  a  man  may  make  mention  of  his  expe- 
rience is  no  way  improper,  but  often  useful ;  but  to 
hear  persons  always  talking  of  themselves  seems  to 
indicate  a  spirit  of  pride,  and  that  their  experience 
cannot  be  very  deep.  2.  Another  abuse  of  experience 
is  dependence  on  it.  We  oaght  certainly  to  toke  en- 
couragement from  past  circumstances  if  we  can ;  but 
if  we  are  so  dependent  on  past  experience  as  to  pre- 
clude present  exertions,  or  always  expect  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  assbtance  in  every  state,  trial,  or  ordi- 
nance, we  shall  be  disappointed.  God  has  wisely  or- 
dered it  that,  though  he  never  will  leave  his  people, 
yet  he  will  suspend  or  bestow  comfort  in  his  own  time; 
for  this  very  reason,  that  we  may  rely  on  him,  and  not 
on  the  circumstence  or  ordinance.  8.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  experience  when  introduced  at  improper  times  and 
before  improper  persons.  It  is  true,  we  ought  never 
to  be  asluuned  of  our  profedon ;  but  to  be  always  talk- 
ing to  hrreligious  people  respecting  experience,  which 
they  know  nothing  of^  is,  as  our  Saviour  says,  casting 
pearls  before  swine"  (Buck,  Theol.  Diet,  s.  v.). — Buck, 
TreaUte  on  Experience;  Gurnall,  Christian  Armor; 
Edwards,  On  the  Affectiont;  Doddridge,  Rise  and  Prop- 
ress;  Wesley,  Sermons. 

EXPERIENCE,  Hume's  argument  fh)m.  See 
Hume;  Miracle. 

Bzperlenoe  Meetings  are  assemblies  of  relig^ 
ious  persons,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  relating 
their  experience  to  each  other.  They  are  sometimes 
called  covenant  and  conference  meetings,  and,  in  the 
Hethodist  Church,  ckus^meeHngs  (q.  v.).  "  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  whether  these  meetings  are  of  any 
great  utility,  and  whether  they  do  not,  in  some  meas- 
ure, force  people  to  say  more  than  is  true,  and  puff  up 
those  with  pride  who  are  able  to  communicate  their 
ideas  with  facility ;  but  to  this  it  has  been  answered, 
1.  That  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  proof  of  the  evil  of 
it.  2.  That  the  most  eminent  saints  of  old  did  not  neg^ 
lect  this  practice  (Psa.  Ivl,  16;  Mai.  iii,  16).  8.  That 
by  a  wise  and  prudent  relation  of  experience  the  Chris- 
tian is  led  to  see  that  others  have  participated  of  the 
same  joys  and  sorrows  with  himself;  he  is  excited  to 
love  and  serve  God ;  and  animated  to  perseverance  in 


duty  by  finding  that  others,  of  like  passions  with  hinii 
self,  are  zealous,  active,  and  diligent.  4.  That  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  enjoin  the  firequent  intercourse  of 
Christians  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  each  other 
in  religious  services  (Heb.  x,  24, 25 ;  Col.  iii,  16 ;  Matt, 
xviii,  20)"  (Buck,  TheoL  DicUonary,  s.  v.).    See  Class- 

MEETIHOS. 

Expiation,  Jewish  Day  of  AinniAL  (Lev.  x\n, 
1--84;  comp.  xxiii,  86,89;  Numb,  xxix,  7-11),  a  sol- 
emn fast  (Acts  xxvii,  9 ;  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  206,  296,  591 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  16, 4)  and  holy  day  ("p^S^  ^?®i 
Lev.  xvi,  81 ;  xxiH,  82),  held  from  the  evening  of  the 
9th  till  that  of  the  10th  day  of  the  5th  month,  Tisri, 
five  days  before  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  mod- 
em Mohammedan  fast  called  "  Bamadan,"  held  during 
an  enture  (lunar)  month,  has  sometimes  been  referred 
to  as  having  ito  analogies ;  likewise  the  fast  of  Isis 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Herod,  iv,  186 ;  comp. 
ii,  40),  and  the  Hindu  fsst-day  *'  SAndrajonon,"  etc 
See  Fast. 

EXPIATION,  ''a  religions  act,  by  which  satisfac 
tion  or  atonement  is  made  for  the  commission  of  some 
crime,  the  guUt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to  pun- 
ishment cancelled.  The  chief  methods  of  expiation 
among  the  Jews  were  by  sacrifices ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant always  to  recollect  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
were  of  an  expiatory  character;  because  as  among  the 
Jews  sacrifices  were  unquestionably  of  divine  original, 
and  as  the  terms  taken  from  them  are  found  applied 
so  frequently  to  Christ  and  to  his  sufferings  in  the 
New  Testament,  they  serve  to  explain  that  peculiarity 
under  which  the  apostles  regarded  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  afford  additional  proof  that  it  was  considered  by 
them  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  as  the  grand  universal 
sin-offering  for  the  whole  world.  For  our  Lord  is  an* 
nounced  by  John  as  *  the  Lamb  of  God ;'  and  that  not 
with  reference  to  meekness  or  any  other  moral  virtue, 
but  with  an  accompanying  phrase,  which  would  com- 
municate to  a  Jew  the  fUU  sacrificial  sense  of  the  term 
employed,  *the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.'  He  is  called  *our  Passover,  sac- 
rificed for  us.'  He  is  said  to  have  given  '  himself  for 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smell- 
ing savor.'  As  a  priest,  it  was  necessary  '  he  should 
have  somewhat  to  offer ;'  and  he  offered  *  himself,' '  his 
own  blood,'  to  which  is  ascribed  the  washing  away  of 
sin,  and  our  eternal  redemption.  He  is  declared  to 
have  *  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,'  to  have 
*by  himself  purged  our  sins,' to  have  'sanctified  the 
people  by  his  own  blood,'  to  have  *  oflered  to  God  one 
sacrifice  for  sins.'  Add  to  these,  and  to  innnmeimble 
other  similar  expressions  and  allusions,  the  argument 
of  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which, 
by  proving  at  length  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
superior  in  efficacy  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  he  most 
unequivocally  assumes  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
sacrifice  and  sin-offering ;  for  without  that  it  would  no 
more  have  been  capable  of  comparison  with  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  law,  than  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Stephen,  or  St.  James,  all  martyrs  and  sufferers  for 
the  truth,  who  had  recently  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  This  veiy  comparison,  we  may  af- 
firm, is  utterly  unaccountable  and  absurd  on  any  hy« 
pothesis  which  denies  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  for  what 
relation  could  his  death  have  to  the  Levitical  immola- 
tions and  offerings  if  it  had  no  sacrificial  character  ? 
Nothing  could,  in  fact,  be  more  misleading,  and  even 
absurd,  than  to  apply  those  terms  which,  both  amon^ 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  in  use  to  express  the  various 
processes  and  means  of  atonement  and  piacular  propi- 
tiation, if  the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  did  not  in- 
tend to  represent  his  death  strictly  as  an  expiation  lor 
sin — misleading,  because  such  would  be  the  natnml 
and  necessary  inference  from  the  terms  themselvest, 
which  had  acquired  this  ss  their  established  meaning ; 
and  absurd,  because  if,  as  Socinians  say,  they  used  th< 
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metaphorieally,  tiiere  was  not  eTen  an  idaal  reaem- 
olance  between  the  flgnre  and  that  which  it  waa  in- 
tended to  illoatiate.  So  totally  irrelerant,  indeed^  will 
thoee  terma  appear  to  any  notion  entertained  of  the 
death  of  Chriat  which  exdadea  its  expiatory  charac- 
ter, that  to  aaaome  that  onr  Lord  and  hia  apoetles  used 
than  aa  metaphoia  n  proCuiely  to  aaaome  them  to  be 
each  wxiters  aa  would  not  in  any  other  case  be  toler- 
ated; writerB  wholly  unacquainted  wtih  the  common- 
est roles  of  language,  and  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  be 
teachers  of  others,  and  that  not  only  in  religion,  but  in 
things  of  inferior  importance. 

2.  "The  use  of  such  terms,  we  have  said,  would  not 
only  be  wholly  absurd,  bat  criminally  mialeading  to 
the  Gentiles,  aa  well  as  to  the  Jews,  who  were  flrst 
coQTerted  to  Christianitj.  To  them  the  notion  of  pro- 
pitiatory offerings,  offerings  to  avert  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods,  and  which  expiated  the  crimes  of  offend- 
ers, waa  moat  fitmiliar,  and  terms  corresponding  to  it 
were  in  conatant  uae.  The  bold  denial  of  this  by  Dr. 
Priestly  might  well  bring  upon  him  the  reproof  of  arch- 
bishop Magee,  who,  after  establishing  this  point  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writen,  observes,  *So  clearly 
does  their  language  announce  the  notion  of  a  propitia- 
tory atonement,  that  if  we  would  avoid  an  imputation 
on  Dr.  Priestly's  fidmeaa,  we  are  driven,  of  necessity, 
to  question  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  those 
writers.'  The  reader  may  consult  the  instances  given 
by  this  writer  in  No.  6  of  his  '  Illustrations,*  appended 
to  hia  'Diaeoursea  on  the  Atonement;'  and  also  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Grotins's  De  SalUfactioney  whose 
leamiiig  has  most  amply  illustrated  and  firmly  settled 
this  view  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  use  to  be 
made  of  this  in  the  argument  is,  that  aa  the  apoetles 
found  the  vary  terms  they  used  with  reference  to  the 
oatore  and  eiBcacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  fixed  in  an 
eji^atory  signification  among  the  Greeks,  they  could 
not,  in  boneaty,  use  them  In  a  distant  figurative  sense, 
much  lesa  in  a  contraiy  one,  without  giving  their  read- 
ers due  notice  of  their  having  invested  them  with  a 
new  import.  From  ^oc»  a  pottifioii,  on  unpsrAy,  which 
W88  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  are  derived  ayvi^w  and 
oyui^My  which  denote  the  act  of  expiation ;  Jta6^ipw, 
too,  to  ptBTtfyy  efomse,  is  applied  to  the  effect  of  expia- 
tion ;  and  ikavKOftai  denotes  the  method  of  propitlsr 
ting  the  gods  by  sacrifice.  These,  and  other  words  of 
similar  import,  are  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Septna- 
gint,  and  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles ;  but  they 
give  no  premonition  of  using  them  in  any  strange  and 
altered  aenae ;  and  when  they  apply  them  to  the  death 
of  CliriBt,  they  must,  therefore,  be  understood  to  use 
them  in  tlwir  received  meaning.  In  like  manner  the 
Jews  had  their  expiatory  sacrifleea,  and  the  terms  and 
phi'ases  need  in  them  are,  in  like  manner,  employed  by 
the  apostles  to  characterize  the  death  of  their  Lord ; 
and  they  would  have  been  as  guilty  of  misleading 
their  Jewiah  aa  their  €rentile  readera  had  they  em- 
'pkfytd  them  in  a  new  sense,  and  without  warning, 
wfaieh,  nnqiiestfenably,  they  never  gave. 

8.  *' As  to  the  expiatcny  nature  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law,  it  is  not  required  by  the  argument  to  show 
that  off  die  Levitical  offerings  were  of  this  character. 
There  were  alao  offerings  for  persons  and  for  things 
piescribed  for  purification,  which  were  identical ;  but 
even  thej  grew  out  of  the  leading  notion  of  expiatory 
aacrifieei,  and  that  legal  purification  which  resulted 
from  the  foigivenesa  of  sins.  It  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  grand  and  eminent  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were 
strictly  expiatory,  and  that  by  them  the  oflbren  were 
leleaaed  from  punishment  and  death,  for  which  ends 
they  wen  appointed  by  the  lawgiver.  When  we  speak, 
tooi,  of  Tieariona  sacrifice,  we  do  not  mean  either,  on 
the  one  haod,  such  a  substitution  as  that  the  victim 
sbonld  bear  the  same  quantum  of  pain  and  suffering  as 
the  olfeader  lumself ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  pat  in  the  place  of  the  oflbnder  as  a  mere  symbol- 
iesl  sety  by  which  he  confessed  his  desert  of  punish- 


ment; but  nAttUutum  mai$  bjf  <KviM  t^poSnim&U,  by 
which  the  victim  was  exposed  to  sufferings  and  death 
instead  of  the  offender,  in  virtue  of  which  the  oifonder 
himself  was  released.  With  this  view,  one  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  why  so  able  a  writer  as  arehbishop  Magee 
should  prefer  to  use  the  term  *  vicarious  import  rather 
than  the  simple  and  established  term '  vicarious,'  since 
the  Antinomian  notion  of  substitution  may  be  other- 
wise sufficiently  guarded  against,  and  the  phrase  *  vi- 
carious inywrf  is  certainly  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  that  ^nrative  notion  of  mere  symbolical  action, 
which,  however  plausible,  does  m  fkct  deprive  the  an- 
cient sacrifices  of  their  tgpiealj  and  the  oblation  of 
Christ  of  its  real  efficacy.  Vicarious  acting  is  acting 
for  another;  vicarious  suffering  is  snffsring  for  anoth- 
er ;  but  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  sufibring 
in  the  case  of  Christ  are  to  be  determined  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  at  large,  and  not  wholly  by  the  term 
itself!  which  is,  however,  useful  for  this  purpose  (and 
ther^ore  to  be  preserved),  that  it  indicatea  the  sense 
in  which  those  who  use  it  undentand  the  declaration 
of  Scripture,  *  Christ  died  for  us,*  so  as  that  he  died 
not  merely  for  onr  benefit,  but  m  cmr  dead}  in  other 
words,  that,  but  for  his  having  died,  those  who  believe 
in  him  would  personally  have  suffered  that  death  which 
is  the  penalty  of  every  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 

4.  **  That  sacrifices  xmder  the  law  were  expiatory 
and  vicarious  admita  of  abundant  proof.  The  chief 
objections  made  to  thia  doctrine  are,  (1.)  That  under 
the  law,  in  all  capital  cases,  the  offender,  upon  legal 
proof  or  conviction,  was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no 
sacrifice  could  exempt  him  fhim  the  penalty.  (2.) 
That  in  all  lower  cases  to  which  the  law  had  not  at- 
tached capital  punishment,  but  pecuniary  mulcts,  or 
personal  laboa  or  servitude  upon  their  non-payment, 
thia  penalty  was  to  be  strictly  executed,  and  none 
could  plead  any  privilege  for  exemption  on  account  of 
sacrifice ;  and  that  when  sacrifices  were  ordained  with 
a  pecuniary  mulct,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  jSfie,  one  part  of  which  waa  paid  to  the  state,  the 
other  to  the  Church.  This  waa  the  mode  of  argument 
adopted  by  the  author  of  The  Moral  Philotopher,  and 
nothing  of  weight  haa  been  added  to  these  ot^jections 
since  bis  day.  Now  much  of  this  may  be  granted 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  argument,  and,  indeed, 
is  no  more  than  the  moet  orthodox  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  often  remarked.  The  law  under  which  the 
Jews  were  placed  was  at  once,  as  to  them,  both  a 
moral  and  a  political  law ;  and  the  lawgiver  excepted 
certain  offences  from  the  benefit  of  pardon,  because 
that  would  have  been  exemption  from  temporal  death, 
which  was  the  state  penalty.  He  therefore  would  ac- 
cept no  atonement  for  such  transgressions.  Blasphe- 
my, idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery  were  the  *  pre- 
sumptuous sins'  which  were  thus  exempted ;  and  the 
reason  will  be  seen  in  the  political  relation  of  the  peo- 
ple to  God ;  for,  in  reftising  to  exempt  them  from  pun- 
ishment in  this  world,  respect  was  had  to  the  order  and 
benefit  of  society.  Running  parallel,  however,  with 
this  political  application  of  the  law  to  the  Jews  as  sub- 
jects of  the  theocracy,  we  see  the  authority  of  the  moral 
law  kept  over  them  as  men  and  creatures ;  and  if  these 
'presumptuous  sins'  of  blasphemy  and  idolatry,  of 
murder  and  adultery,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only 
capital  crimes  considered  politically,  they  were  not  the 
only  capital  crimes  considered  m<nally ;  that  is,  there 
were  other  crimes  which  would  have  subjected  the 
offender  to  death  but  for  this  provision  of  expiatory 
oblations.  The  true  question,  then,  is  whether  such 
sacrifices  were  appointed  by  God,  and  accepted  instead 
of  the  personal  punishment  or  life  of  the  offender, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  forfeited,  as  in  the 
other  cases ;  and,  if  so,  if  the  life  of  animal  sacrifices 
waa  accepted  instead  of  the  life  of  man,  then  the  notion 
that  *  they  were  mere  mulcts  and  pecnntavy  penalties' 
fells  to  the  ground,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  most 
of  the  Leyitical  oblations  is  esUblished.     That  other 
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offences  besides  those  above  mentioned  were  capital, 
that  is,  exposed  the  offender  to  death,  is  clear  from 
this,  that  all  offences  against  the  law  had  this  capital 
character.  As  death  was  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
mandment  given  to  Adam,  so  any  one  who  transgress- 
ed any  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  became  guilty  of  death ; 
every  man  was  'accursed,'  that  is,  devoted  to  die,  who 
*  continued  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law.'  *The  man  only  that  doeth  these  things  shall 
live  by  them'  was  the  rule ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to 
redeem  the  offenders  from  this  penalty  that  sacrifices 
were  appointed.  So,  with  reference  to  the  great  day 
of  expiation,  We  read,  *  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest 
make  an  atonement  for  yon,  to  cleanse  you,  that  you 
may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins ;  and  this  shall  be  an 
everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins  once  a  year' 
(Lev.  xvi,  30-84). 

5.  "To  prove  that  this  was  the  intention  and  effect 
of  the  annual  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  we  need  do  little 
more  than  refer  to  Lev.  xvii,  10, 11 :  *  I  will  set  my 
£sce  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut 
him  off  from  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it 
is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.' 
Here  the  blood  which  is  said  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  soul  is  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  and  to  make 
an  atonement  for  the  soul  is  the  same  as  to  be  a  ran- 
som for  the  soul,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  £xod. 
XXX,  12-16 ;  and  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  soul  is  to  avert 
death.  .  *  They  shall  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his 
soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  among 
them,'  by  which  their  lives  might  be  suddenly  taken 
away.  The  *  soul'  is  also  here  used  obviously  for  the 
life ;  the  blood,  or  the  life  of  the  victims  in  all  sacri- 
fices, was  substituted  for  the  life  of  man,  to  preserve 
him  from  death,  and  the  victims  were  therefore  vica- 
rious. 

6.  "The  Hebrew  word  1&3,  rendered  aUMementt 
signifying  primarily  to  cover,  to  overspread,  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  evasive  criticisms.  It  comes,  how- 
ever, in  the  secondary  sense,  to  signify  atonement  or 
propitiation,  because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cover,  or, 
in  Scripture  meaning,  to  remit  offences.  The  Septua- 
gint  also  renders  it  by  i^tXderjcofuzt,  to  appeate,  to  make 
propitious.  It  is  used,  indeed,  where  the  means  of 
atonement  are  not  of  the  sacrificial  kind ;  but  these  in- 
stances equally  serve  to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of 
the  term,  in  cases  of  transgression,  to  be  that  of  recon- 
ciling the  offended  deity  by  averting  his  displeasure, 
so  that  when  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be  made 
by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  sacrifice  was 
strictly  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation.  Agreeably  to  this 
conclusion,  we  find  it  expressly  declared,  in  the  several 
cases  of  piacular  oblations  for  transgression  of  the  di- 
vine commands,  that  the  sins  for  which  atonement  was 
made  by  those  oblations  should  be  forgiven. 

7.  "As  the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were 
not  vicarious,  but  mere  mulcts  and  fines,  is  overturned 
by  the  general  appointment  of  the  blood  to  be  an  atone- 
ment for  the  souls,  the  forfeited  lives,  of  men,  so  also 
is  it  contradicted  by  particular  instances.  Let  us  refer 
to  Lev.  vi,  15, 16 :  *  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass,  and 
sin  through  ignorance  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord, 
he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath  done 
in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereto, 
and  shall  give  it  to  the  priest.'  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
proper  fine  for  the  trespass ;  but  it  is  added, '  He  shall 
bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord  a  ram  without 
blemish,  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him 
with  the  ram  of  the  trespass  ofifering,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him.'  Thus,  then,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice 
being  the  fine,  the  fine  is  distinguished  from  it,  and 
with  the  ram  only  was  the  atonement  made  to  the 
Lord  for  his  trespass.     Nor  can  the  ceremonies  with 


which  the  trespass  and  sin  offerings  were  accompanied 
agree  with  any  notion  but  that  of  their  vicarious  char- 
acter. The  wonhipper,  conscious  of  his  treqiass, 
brought  an  animal,  his  own  property,  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  This  was  not  a  eucharistical  act ;  not 
a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of  sins  committed. 
He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  the 
symbolical  act  of  transferring  punishment,  then  slew 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  priest, 
who  burned  the  fat  and  part  of  the  animal  upon  the 
altar ;  and,  having  sprinkled  part  of  the  blood  upon 
the  altar,  and  in  some  cases  upon  the  offerer  himself, 
poured  the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  And  thus, 
we  are  told,  *  The  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him.'  So  clearly  is  it  made  manifest  by  these  actions, 
and  by  the  description  of  their  nature  and  end,  that 
the  animal  bore  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and 
that  by  this  appointment  he  was  reconciled  to  God, 
and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  offences. 

8.  "An  equally  strong  proof  that  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal sacrifice  was  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  life  of 
man  is  afforded  by  the  fisct  that  atonement  was  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  be  made,  by  sin  ofilsrings  and 
burnt  offerings,  for  even  bodily  distempers  and  disor- 
ders. It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  to  explain 
the  distinctions  between  these  various  oblations,  nor 
yet  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  requiring  propitiation 
to  be  made  for  corporal  infirmities,  which  in  many 
cases  could  not  be  avoided.  They  were,  however, 
thus  connected  with  sin  as  the  cause  of  all  these  disor- 
ders ;  and  God,  who  had  placed  his  residence  among 
the  Israelites,  insisted  upon  a  perfect  ceremonial  puri- 
ty, to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  his  moral  purity, 
and  the  necessity  of  purification  of  mind.  Whether 
these  were  the  reasons,  or  some  others  not  at  all  dis- 
coverable by  us,  all  such  unclean  persons  were  liable 
to  death,  and  were  exempted  from  it  only  by  animal 
sacrifices.  This  appears  fh>m  the  conclusion  to  all  the 
Levitical  directions  concerning  the  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  in  all  such  cases :  *  Thus  shall  ye  separate 
the  children  of  Ismel  from  their  undeanness;  that 
they  die  not  in,'  or  by,  *  their  undeanness,  when  they 
defile  my  tabemade  which  is  among  them'  (Lev.  xv, 
31),.  So  that,  by  virtue  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  saved  from  a  death  which  other- 
wise they  would  have  suffered  from  their  undeanness, 
and  that  by  substituting  the  life  of  the  animal  for  the 
life  of  the  offerer.  Kor  can  it  be  urged  that  death  ia 
in  these  instances  threatened  only  as  the  punishment 
of  not  observing  these  laws  of  purification ;  for  the  rea- 
son given  in  the  passage  just  quoted  shows  that  the 
threatening  of  death  was  not  hypothetical  upon  their 
not  bringing  the  prescribed  purification,  but  is  ground- 
ed upon  the  fact  of  *  defiling  the  tabernacle  of  Ste  Lord 
which  was  among  them,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  done 
by  all  undeanness,  as  such,  in  the  fint  instance. 

9.  **As  a  farther  proof  of  the  vicarious  character  of 
the  principal  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  economy  we  may 
instance  those  statedly  offered  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. Every  day  were  offered  two  lambs,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening, '  for  a  continual 
burnt  offering.'  To  these  daily  victims  were  to  bo 
added  weekly  two  other  lambs  tor  the  burnt  offering 
of  every  Sabbath.  None  of  these  could  be,  considered 
in  the  light  of  fines  for  offSsnces,  since  they  were  offer- 
ed for  no  particular  person,  and  must  be  considered, 
therefore,  unless  resolved  into  an  unmeaning  ceremo- 
ny, piacular  and  vicarious.  To  pass  over,  however, 
the  monthly  sacrifices,  and  those  ofi^red  at  the  great 
feasts,  it  is  sufficient  to  fix  upon  those,  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  offered  on  the  solemn 
anniversary  of  expiation.  On  that  day,  to  other  pre* 
scribed  sacrifices,  were  to  be  added  another  ram  for  & 
burnt  offering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  sacrifices  for  a  sin  offering,  whose  blood  was  to  be 
carried  by  the  high-priest  into  the  inner  aanctnaiy. 
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wMch  "vrta  not  done  by  the  blood  of  any  other  Tictim, 
except  the  bullock,  which  was  offered  the  same  day  as 
a  sin  offering  for  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  drciun- 
staaoes  of  this  ceremonyi  whereby  atonement  was  to 
be  made  *  for  all  the  sina'  of  the  whole  Jewish  people, 
are  so  strikingly  significant  that  they  deserve  a  partio- 
nlar  detail.  Chi  the  day  appointed  for  this  general 
expiation  the  priest  is  commanded  to  offer  a  bullock 
and  a  goat  as  sin  offerings,  the  one  for  himself  and 
the  other  for  the  people ;  and,  having  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  these  in  due  form  before  the  mercy  seat,  to 
load  forth  a  second  goat,  denominated  'the  scape- 
goat ;*  and,  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  in- 
iquities of  the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the  head  of 
the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal,  thus  bearing  the  sins 
of  the  people,  away  into  the  wUdemess ;  in  this  man- 
ner expressing,  by  an  action  which  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood, that  the  atonement,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering,  con- 
risted  in  removing  from  the  people  their  iniquities  by 
this  translation  of  them  to  the  animal.  For  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  is  not  a 
distinct  one :  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  process,  and  Ib 
evidently  the  concluding  part  and  symbolical  consum- 
mation of  the  sin  offiering ;  so  that  the  transfer  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat, and  the  bearing  them  away  into  the  wilderness, 
manifestly  imply  that  the  atonement  effected  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering  consisted  in  the  transfer 
and  oonseqaent  removal  of  those  iniquities. 

10.  '*How,  then,  is  this  impressive  and  singular 
ceremonial  to  be  explained  ?  Shall  we  resort  to  the 
notion  of  mulcts  and  fines  ?  If  so,  then  this  and  other 
stated  sacrifices  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  pe- 
nal enactments.  But  this  cannot  agree  with  the  ao- 
pointment  of  such  sacrifices  annually  in  succeeding 
generations :  '  This  shall  be  a  statute  forever  unto 
you.*  The  law  appoints  a  certain  day  in  the  year  for 
expiating  the  sins  both  of  the  high-priest  himself  and 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  that  for  all  high-priests 
and  all  generations  of  the  congregation.  Now,  could 
a  law  be  enacted  inflicting  a  certain  penalty,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  upon  a  whole  people,  as  well  as  upon  their 
higb-priest,  thus  presQming  upon  their  actual  trans- 
gression of  it  ?  The  sacrifice  was  also  for  sins  in  gen- 
eral; and  yet  the  penalty,  if  it  were  one,  is  not  greater 
than  individual  persons  were  often  obliged  to  undergo 
for  single  trespasses.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more 
absord  than  this  hypothesis.  Shall  we  account  for  it 
by  saying  that  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
^e  worshipper,  but  exclude  the  notion  of  expiation  ? 
But  here  we  are  obliged  to  confine  the  benefit  to  rec- 
onciliation and  the  taking  away  of  sins,  and  that  by 
the  appointed  means  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the 
presentation  of  blood  in  the  holy  place,  accompanied 
by  the  expressive  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim ;  the  import  of  which  act 
is  fixed,  beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  priests  confess- 
ing over  that  victim  the  sins  of  all  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  imprecating  upon  its  head  the  venge- 
ance doe  to  them  (Lev.  xvi,  21).  Shall  we  content 
ourselves  with  merely  saying  that  this  was  a  symbol  ? 
But  the  question  remains.  Of  what  was  it  the  symbol  ? 
To  determine  this,  let  the  several  parte  of  the  symbolic 
action  be  enumerated.  Here  is  confession  of  sin; 
confession  before  God  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ; 
the  substitution  of  a  victim ;  the  figurative  transfer 
of  sins  to  that  victim ;  the  shedding  of  blood,  which 
God  appointed  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul ;  the 
carrying  the  blood  into  the  holiest  place,  the  very  per- 
mission of  whicb  clearly  marked  the  divine  accept- 
ance; the  bearing  away  of  iniquity;  and  the  actual 
recondUation  of  tiie  people  to  God.  If,  then,  this  is 
symbolical,  it  has  nothing  very  correspondent  with  it ; 
it  never  had  or  can  have  anvthing  correspondent  to  it 
bat  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  com- 


munication of  the  benefite  of  his  passion  in  the  forgive, 
ness  of  sins  to  those  that  believe  in  him,  and  in  their 
reconciliation  with  God.  Shall  we,  finally,  say  that 
those  sacrifices  had  respect,  not  to  God,  to  obtain  par- 
don by  expiation,  but  to  the  offerer,  teaching  him 
moral  lessons,  and  calling  forth  moral  dmpositions? 
We  answer  that  this  hypothesis  leaves  many  of  the 
essential  circumstences  of  the  ceremonial  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  The  tebemacle  and  temple  were  erect- 
ed for  the  residence  of  God  by  his  own  command. 
There  it  was  bis  will  to  be  approached,  and  to  these 
sacred  places  the  victims  were  required  to  be  brought. 
Anywhere  else  they  might  as  well  have  been  offered, 
if  they  had  had  respect  only  to  the  offerer ;  but  they 
were  required  to  be  brought  to  God,  to  be  offered  ac- 
cording to  a  prescribed  ritual,  and  by  an  order  of  men 
appointed  for  tliat  purpose.  Now  truly  thero  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  offered  in  the  sanctuary 
rather  than  in  any  other  place,  except  that  they  were 
offered  to  the  Inhabitent  oi  the  sanctuary ;  nor  could 
they  be  offered  in  his  presence  without  having  respect 
to  him.  There  were  some  victims  whose  blood,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  was  to  be  carried  into  the  inner 
sanctuary ;  but  for  what  purpose  can  we  suppose  the 
blood  to  have  been  carried  into  the  most  secret  place 
of  the  divine  residence,  except  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
htm  in  whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled  ?  To  this  we 
may  add  that  the  reason  given  for  these  sacred  servi- 
ces is  not  in  any  case  a  mere  moral  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers ;  they  were 
*  to  make  atonement,'  that  is,  to  avert  God's  displeas- 
ure, that  the  people  might  not  'die.' 

11.  "  We  may  find,  also,  another  more  explicit  illus- 
tration in  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover.  The  sacrificial 
character  of  this  offering  is  strongly  marked ;  for  it 
w«s  an  offering  brought  to  the  tebemacle ;  it  was  slain 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  blaod  was  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar  by  the  prieste.  It  derives  ito  nume  from  the 
passing  over  and  sparing  of  the  houses  of  the  Israel- 
ites, on  the  door-poste  of  which  the  blood  of  the  immo- 
lated lamb  was  sprinkled,  when  the  first-born  in  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain ;  and  thus  we  have 
another  instence  of  life  being  spared  by  the  instituted 
means  of  animal  sacrifice.  Nor  need  we  confine  our- 
selves to  particular  instances.  *  Almost  all  things,' 
says  an  apostle,  who  surely  knew  bis  subject,  *  are  by 
the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission.'  Thus,  by  their  very  law, 
and  by  constent  usage,  were  the  Jews  Ismiliarized  to 
the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  his- 
tory conteined  in  their  sacred  books,  especially  in  Gen- 
esis, which  speaks  of  the  vicarious  sacrifices  ofiered  by 
the  patriarchs ;  and  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  that 
patriarch  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
posed sins  of  his  sons ;  and  where  Eliphaz  is  command- 
ed, by  a  divine  oracle,  to  offer  a  burnt-offering  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  *  lest  Grod  should  deal  with  them 
after  their  folly.' 

12.  ''  On  the  sentimento  of  the  uninspired  Jewish 
writers  on  this  point,  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  the 
animal  for  that  of  the  offerer,  and,  consequentiy,  the 
expiatory  nature  of  their  sacrifices,  Outram  has  given 
many  quotetions  from  their  writings,  which  the  reader 
may  consult  in  his  work  on  Sacrifices.  Two  or  three 
only  may  be  adduced  by  way  of  specimen.  R.  Levi 
ben-Gerson  says,  ^The  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
offerers  was  designed  to  indicate  that  their  sins  were 
removed  from  themselves  and  transferred  to  the  ani- 
mal.' Isaac  ben-Arama :  '  He  transfers  his  sins  ftt>m 
himself,  and  lays  them  upon  the  head  of  the  victim.' 
B.  Moses  ben-Nachman  says,  with  respect  to  a  sinner 
offering  a  victim, '  It  was  just  that  his  blood  should  be 
shed,  and  that  his  body  should  be  burned;  but  the 
Creator,  of  his  mercy,  accepted  the  victim  from  him 
as  his  substitute  and  ransom,  that  the  blood  of  the  an- 
imal might  be  shed  instead  of  his  blood — that  is,  that 
the  blood  of  the  animal  might  be  given  for  his  life.' 
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18.  "  Fall  of  these  ideas  of  yicarions  expiation,  then, 
the  apostles  wrote  and  spoke,  and  the  Jews  of  their 
time  heard  and  read,  the  books  of  the  Kew  Testament. 
The  Socinian  pretence  is,  that  the  inspired  penmen 
used  the  sacrificial  terms  which  occur  in  their  writings 
figuratively ;  bat  we  not  only  reply,  as  before,  that 
they  could  not  do  this  honestly  unless  they  had  given 
notice  of  this  new  application  of  the  established  terms 
of  the  Jewish  theology ;  but,  if  this  be  assumed,  it 
leares  us  wholly  at  a  Toes  to  discover  what  tiiat  really 
was  which  they  intended  to  teach  by  these  sacrificial 
terms  and  allusions.  They  are  themselves  utterly  si- 
lent as  to  this  point ;  and  the  varying  theories  of  those 
who  reject  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  fact,  confess 
that  their  writings  afibrd  no  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  blasphemous  to  suppose,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  inspired  men  should  write  on  purpose  to 
mislead,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that,  had  they  only  been  ordinary  writers,  tliey  should 
construct  a  figurative  language  out  of  terms  which 
had  a  definite  and  established  sense,  without  giving 
any  intimation  at  all  that  they  employed  them  others 
wise  than  in  their  received  meaning,  or  telling  us  why 
they  adopted  them  at  all,  and  more  especially  when 
they  knew  that  they  must  be  interpreted,  both  by  Jews 
and  Greeks,  in  a  sense  which,  if  the  Socinians  are 
right,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  in 
tended  to  convey." — ^Watson,  Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Some  modem  writers  deny  the  expiatory  character 
of  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  So  Bushnell  (  Fftcarioiw  i9ae- 
rificey  p.  425)  asserts  that  no  such  thing  as  expiation  is 
contained  or  supposed  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  Scrip- 
ture sacrifices.  Oo  this  see  BriHth  Quarterly,  Oct. 
1866,  reprinted  in  the  ThtoL  Echetic  (New  Haven),  iv, 
897 ;  and  also  an  article  on  the  Expiatory  NcUure  of 
the  Atonement  (Brit.  Quarierty,  Oct.  1867 ;  also  in  the 
TheoL  Eclectic,  v,  201  sq.).  See  the  articles  Atoke- 
MEirT;  Redemftiov;  Sacrifice. 

Esqposition,  *'the  opening  up  and  interpreting 
larger  portions  of  Scripture  in  public  discourses.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  practice  luu  long  obtained,  and 
still  extensively  prevails,  it  is  called  lecturing.  While 
the  striking  and  insulated  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
fhmish  abundant  matter  for  sermons,  are  calculated, 
when  judiciously  treated,  to  rouse  and  fix  attention ; 
and  the  discourses  founded  on  them  may  be  more  use- 
ful to  general  hearers,  especially  the  careless  and  un- 
converted, expository  discourses  furnish  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  iU  regards  the  enlargement  of  the  Chris* 
tian's  views  of  divine  truth,  and  his  consequent  ad- 
vancement in  the  ways  of  God.  By  judiciously  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures,  a  minister  may  hope  to  give 
a  clearer  exhibition  of  the  great  principles  of  religion 
in  their  mutual  connections  and  diversified  bearings 
tlian  could  otherwise  be  done.  He  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  unfolding  the  true  meaning  of  those 
parts  of  tlie  Bible  which  are  difficult — of  bringing  a 
vast  variety  of  topics  before  his  hearers,  which  may  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  but  which  he  could 
not  so  conveniently  have  treated  in  preaching  from 
detached  texts — of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity  in  their  relative  positions— of  success- 
fully counteracting  and  arresting  the  progress  of  dan- 
gerous errors,  and  of  storing  the  minds  of  his  people 
with  correct  and  influential  views  of  divine  things. 
(See  Doddridge  on  Preaching,)  Such  a  mode  of  public 
instruction  cannot  but  prove  of  great  use  to  a  minis- 
ter's own  mind,  by  rousing  his  energies,  habituating 
him  to  close  and  accurate  research,  and  saving  him 
much  of  that  indecision  in  the  choice  of  texts  which 
is  so  much  lamented"  (Buck,  Theolog,  Dictionary,  s.  v.). 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  was  very  earnest  in  advising 
expository  preaching.  "  It  is  the  most  obvious  and 
natural  way  of  conveying  to  the  hearers  the  import  of 
the  sacred  volume.  It  is  the  very  work  (to  interpret 
the  Scriptures)  for  which  the  ministry  was  instituted." 
He  advises  exposition  of  whole  chapters  or  books  in 


course,  pleading  for  it  not  only  the  sanction  of  ancient 
usage,  but  also  certain  great  advantages  of  the  meth- 
od both  to  the  preacher  and  his  hearers  (TTumghte  en 
Preaching,  N.  T.  1867, 12mo,  p.  272  sq.).     See  Hom- 

LBTIG8. 

EzpOBitioiis  of  Scripture.  See  Comment  art. 

ExBuperlUB,  bbhop  of  Toulouse  in  the  end  of  the 
4th  and  beginning  of  die  5th  century,  celebrated  for 
the  exercise  of  remarkable  charity  during  a  great  fam- 
ine. After  having  given  away  all  his  own  properly, 
he  sold  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  help  the 
poor.  Jerome  compared  him  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
and  dedicated  to  htm  his  Commentary  on  Zechanah, 
Pope  Innocent  addressed  a  decretal  to  him.'  He  died 
about  A. D.  417.  Se^  Acta  Sanctorwn,  Sept.  2S ;  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires,  x,  617, 825 ;  A.  Butler,  Livee  of  Saints^ 
September  28. 

Extempore  Preachine;.    See  Homxletics. 

ExtravagantB  (Extravagantea),  a  name  given  to 
decretal  epistles  of  €he  popes  issued  after  6ralaan*8 
Decretum,  and  not  contained  in  that  work  (see  Canon 
Law,  vol.  li,  p.  87,  col.  2).  They  were  therefore  call- 
ed extra  decretum  vagatUet,  or,  briefly,  extrasoagantei ; 
and  this  name  was  still  given  to  them  after  their  in- 
sertion in  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  For  an  account 
of  the  diflTerent  collections  of  extravagcmtee,  see  Canon 
Law. 

Extreme  Unctioii,  one  of  the  sacraments  (the 
5th)  of  the  Roman  Church,  administered  to  sick  per- 
sons in  extremie,  by  anointing  them  with  oil  when 
death  appears  near.  It  dates  from  the  11th  century, 
though  tile  Roman  Church,  of  course,  seeks  to  trace 
it  back  to  the  apostolic  age. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Practice. — ^The  Church  of  Rome  ap- 
peals (see  below)  to  Mark  vi,  18,  and  James  v,  14-16, 
as  Scripture  authority  for  extreme  unction.  In  Mark 
we  are  told  that  the  apostles  *'  anointed  with  oil  many 
that  were  sick,  and  healed  them."  Clearly  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  **  sacrament' '  here.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
in  citing  this  passage,  shrewdly  says  that  it  is  '*  inti- 
mated" only  in  Mark,  because,  according  to  Rome,  the 
apostles  were  not  *'  priests"  until  the  Last  Supper.  If, 
then,  the  passage  in  Mark  teaches  the  tngtituiion  of  the 
sacrament,  it  would  follow  that  others  beside  priests 
could  administer  it.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  as  cited  by 
Catliarinus,  rejects  this  text  as  inapplicable  to  this 
sacrament ;  and  Suarez  (in  part  iii,  disp.  89,  §  1 ,  n.  5) 
says  that  *^when  the  apostles  are  said  to  anoint  the 
sick  and  heal  them  -(Mark  vi,  18),  this  was  not  said  in 
reference  to  the  sacrament  of  unction,  because  their 
cures  had  not  of  themselves  an  immediate  respe(^  to 
the  soul."  As  to  the  passage  in  James,  it  speaks  of  an 
anointing  for  **  healing"  by  all  the  ciders  of  the  Church, 
who  might  or  might  not  be  laymen ;  it  was  "  the  pray- 
er of  faith  that  was  to  save  the  sick"  (see,  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  passage,  Elliott,  Delineation  of 
Romanitm,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xiv). 

II.  The  Ancient  Greek  Church, — ^The  ancient  writers 
of  the  Greek  Church  use  the  passage  of  James  only  for 
exegetical,  not  for  dogmatical  purposes.  Origen,  in 
the  second  homily  on  Levit.  iv,  quotes  the  words  of 
James  when  he  speaks  of  the  different  ways  which  are 
given  to  the  Christian  for  the  remission  of  their  sins. 
As  the  seventh  way  he  mentions  severe  penance,  in 
which  he  iinds  a  compliance  with  the  words  of  James: 
**  If  any  be  sick,  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  and  let  them  lay  their  hands  on  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  The 
connection  shows  that  Origen  applies  the  words  to 
mental  and  physical  sickness,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  which  he  adds  to  the  apostolic  words,  points  to  a 
local  use  of  anointment  in  Alexandria  at  the  reconciU* 
ation  of  the  lapri,  Chrysostom  (On  the  Prieathood,  iii, 
196)  quotes  the  words  of  James  only  as  an  argument 
that  the  priests  have  the  power  of  remitting  rins. 
John  of  Damascus,  in  spealung  of  the  mysteries  of  tim 
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Church,  treats  only  of  baptimn  and  the  Lord'^Snpper. 
The  first  certain  testimony  for  the  use  of  the  anoint- 
ment of  the  sick  in  the  Greek  Chnrch  is  given  by  a 
Western  writer  about  798,  Theodalf  of  Orleans. 

III.  The  AndaU  Latin  Church,  — In  the  Western 
Church,  Irennns  (i,  21, 5)  states  that  the  Qnostics,  and 
in  particular  the  Heracleonites,  poured  upon  dying 
members  a  mixture  of  water  and  oil,  amidst  an  invo- 
cation of  prayer,  in  order  that  their  souls  might  be- 
come invisible  and  inaccessible  to  the  hostile  powers 
of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  uncritical  in  the  highest 
degree  for  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  infer  from  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Gnostic  rite  the  existence  of  a  similar  rite 
in  tiie  orthodox  Church.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  fall  information  of  the 
ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  Western  Chnrch,  know 
nothing  of  extreme  unction  as  a  sacrament  This  si- 
lence can  not  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  cMs- 
cipUna  anxmif  as  the  latter  exclusively  embraced  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  as  even  these  topics, 
notwithstanding  the  dUc^Mna  ancaiit,  are  frequently 
and  fully  discussed  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Many 
of  the  latter  mention  the  frequent  use  of  oil  as  a  pecu- 
liar charisma  for  mincnlous  cures.  Thus  it  is  related 
by  Tertullian  that  thapagcm  Severus,  ihther  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus,  was  careA  by  the  Christian  Proclus 
by  means  of  anointment.  This  certainly  can  have  no 
reference  to  a  sacrament  for  the  use  of  Chritiiani, 
(Many  other  examples  of  tlib  use  of  oil  may  be  found 
in  Cliemiiitz,  and  in  Binterim,  DenkwiirdigiteUa^  vol. 
vx,  pt.  Hi,  p.  289.)  Superstition  developed  this  usage, 
and  it  occurred,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Chiysos- 
tom,  that  the  lamps  burning  in  the  churches  were  plun- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  using  the  oil  as  a  preservative 
a^dnst  possible,  and,  aa  a  miraculous  remedy,  against 
actual  diseases.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  this 
medicinal  and  miraculous  anointment  could  become 
the  basis  and  the  origin  of  a  sacrament  (see  on  this 
point  Marheineke,  Symbolik,  i,  8,  p.  258).  The  transi- 
tion Is  visible  in  an  epistio  from  the  Roman  bishop  In- 
nocent I  to  bishop  Decentins,  of  Eugttbium,  written  in 
416.  Innocent  calls  the  anointment  of  the  sick  a 
**  kind  of  sacrament"  (genus  sacramenti) ;  and  while 
he  reserves  to  the  bishops  the  right  of  preparing  the 
sacred  oil,  he  states  that  botii  priests  eaui  laymen  may 
apply  the  oil  (quod  ab  episcopo  oonfoctum  non  solum 
sacerdotihos  sed  omnibus  uti  Christianis  licet  in  sua 
ant  in  snomm  necessitate  ungnendum),  which  is  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  the  present  teaching  of  the  Cfatrch 
of  Bome,  according  to  which  the  sacrament  can  be  ad- 
ministered only  by  priests.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  centniy  the  anointment  of  the  sick  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  Councils.  Theo- 
dolf  of  Orleans  (798),  and  the  first  Council  of  Mentz 
(M7),  place  it  by  the  side  of  penance  and  the  Eucharist, 
but  preceding  the  two  latter.  The  recovery  of  the 
sick  is  always  regarded  as  the  chief  object.  Its  use 
appeen  to  have  been  considered  necessary  only  for 
sinners ;  for  abbot  Adelhard,  of  Corbie,  was  asked  by 
tlie  monks  of  the  monastery  whether  he  desired  to  be 
anointed  with  tlie  sacred  oil,  as  they  were  certain  that 
he  was  ftee  from  sins.  The  conception  of  the  anoint- 
ment of  the  sick  as  an  act  of  penance  caused  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  it  could  be  repeated. 
Ivo  of  Chartres,  and  Godfrey,  abbot  of  yend6me  (about 
UOOX  denied  that  the  rite  could  be  administered  more 
than  once,  comparing  it  with  the  public  penance ;  and 
it  was  a  popular  belief  that  a  person  recovering  from 
aicknees  after  receiving  the  anointment  must  not  touch 
the  ground  wiUi  bare  foet,  and  alratain  from  marital  in- 
tercourse and  the  eating  of  meat.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  the  12th  centuiy  that  the  names  tacramenlum  exem^ 
<NPi»  and  extnma  imctio  came  first  into  use. 

IV.  Extreme  UncAon  a»  a  Sacrament  in  the  Church 
c/Mome. — ^A  full  dogmatical  treatment  of  the  anoint- 
ment of  the  sick,  according  to  the  teaching  gradually 
developed  in  the  Church,  was  first  given  by  Hugo  of 


St.  Victor  (Z>s  Saeram.J!dei  lib.  ii,  p.  xv).  Peter  Lorn- 
bardus  assigned  to  it,  in  the  series  of  tiie  seven  sacra- 
ments which  he  is  the  first  to  mention,  the  fifth  place 
(Sentent.  lib.  iv,  diet.  28).  The  scholastics,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, Thomas  Aquinas,  completed  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  this  doctrine,  and  the  shape  given  to  it 
by  Thomas  received  the  sanction  of  the  Councils  of 
Florence  and  of  Trent. 

The  canons  of  Trent  on  this  subject  are :  "Canon  1. 
If  any  shall  say  that  extreme  unction  is  not  truly  and 
properly  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  declared  by  the  blessed  apostle  James,  but 
only  a  rite  received  firom  the  fathers,  or  a  human  inven- 
tion, let  him  be  accursed.  Can.  2.  If  any  shall  say  that 
the  holy  anointing  of  the  sick  does  not  confer  grace,  nor 
remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick,  but  that  it  has  ceased, 
as  if  it  were  formerly  only  the  grace  of  healing,  let 
him  be  accursed.  Can.  8.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  rite 
and  usage  of  extreme  unction,  which  the  holy  Roman 
Church  observes,  is  contrary  to  the  sentence  of  the  bless- 
ed apostle  James,  and  therefore  should  be  changed,  and 
may  be  despised  by  Christians  without  sin,  let  him  be 
accursed^  Can.  4.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  presbyters 
of  the  Church,  whom  St.  James  directs  to  be  called  for 
the  anointing  of  the  sick,  are  not  priests  ordained  by 
the  bishops,  but  elders  in  age  in  any  community,  and 
that  therefore  the  priest  is  not  the  only  proper  minis- 
ter of  extreme  unction,  let  him  be  accursed"  (Condi, 
TYident.  sess.  xiv,  c.  i  sq.).  The  authority  *for  this 
sacrament  is  stated  by  the  Council  (same  session,  c.  i) 
as  follows:  "This  sacred  unction  of  the  sick  was  in- 
stituted as  a  true  and  proper  sacrament  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Christ  Jesus  our  Liord,  being  first  inti- 
mated by  Mark  (vi,  18),  and  afterwards  recommended 
and  published  to  the  fiitithfiil  by  James  the  apostle, 
brother  of  our  Lord.  *  Is  any  man,'  saith  he,  '  sick 
among  you?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the 
Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  the  sick  man ;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up ;  and  if  he  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
him'  (Jas.  V,  14, 15).  In  which  words,  as  the  Church 
has  learned  by  apostolical  tradition,  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  he  teaches  the  matter,  form,  proper  minis- 
ter, and  effect  of  this  salutary  sacrament.  For  the 
Church  understands  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  to  be 
the  oil,  blessed  by  the  bishop ;  the  unction  most  fitiy 
representing  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherewith 
the  soul  of  the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anointed.  The 
form  is  contained  in  the  words  of  administration." 

The  ceremony  must  he  performed  by  a  priest.  The 
oil  must  be  olive  oil  consecrated  by  a  bishop.  ^  No 
other  sort  of  oil  can  be  the  matter  of  this  sacrament ; 
and  this  its  matter  is  most  significant  of  its  efficacy. 
Oil  is  very  efficacious  in  soothing  bodily  pain,  and  this 
sacrament  soothes  and  alleviates  the  pain  and  anguish 
of  the  soul.  Oil  also  contributes  to  restore  health  and 
spirits,  serves  to  give  lig)it,  and  refreshes  fatigue; 
and  these  effects  correspond  with  and  are  expressive 
of  those  produced,  through  the  divine  power,  on  the 
sick  by  the  administration  of  this  sacrament"  (Cate- 
cMsm  of  Trentf  Baltimore,  8vo,  p.  206).  The  form  of 
the  ceremony  is  as  follows :  The  priest,  having  dipped 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  in  the  holy  oil,  proceeds 
to  mark  the  organs  of  the  five  senses  of  the  patient 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  after  each  application 
he  wipes  the  part  with  a  ball  of  cotton,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  brings  with  him  seven  balls  already  prepared. 
The  order  observed  is  this :  the  right  eye  is  first  anoint- 
ed, then  the  left  eye,  the  ears,  and  after  them  the  nos- 
trils (not  the  tip  of  the  nose)  are  attended  to  in  the 
same  order,  then  the  lips ;  after  which  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  receive  the  touch  of  the 
consecrated  unguent.  Men  are  also  anointed  in  the 
reins,  but  this  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  women. 
At  each  application  the  priest  says,  "  Per  hanc  sacram 
unciionem^  et  nuim  pOsiimam  misericordiam  indulffeai 
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Hbi  Deut  qmcquid peccdsd,  per  vUum,"  or  ^^audititm,** 
^^  ol/actum^''  ^'^tMtom,"  **e<  (actum,"  as  the  case  may 
be — **Ma7  God,  by  this  holy  anointing,  and  by  his 
most  pious  mercy,  pardon  yon  the  sins  that  you  have 
committed  by  the  eyes,"  **ears,"  "nose,"  "taste," 
and  * '  touch."  "  The  anointing  being  ended,  the  priest 
rubs  those  of  his  fingers  which  have  touched  the  oil 
with  BOiall  pieces  of  bread,  and  then  washes  his  hands. 
The  cmmbs  of  bread  and  the  water  are  next  thrown 
into  the  fire ;  and  the  pieces  of  cotton  employed  in  the 
ceremony  are  carried  into  the  church  and  burned,  the 
ashes  of  which  must  be  thrown  into  the  sacrarium" 
As  to  the|7er«0fw  to  whom  extreme  unctbn  is  to  be  acU 
ministered,  the  Catechism  (/.  c.)  limits  it  "to  those 
whose  malady  is  such  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of 
approaching  dissolution.  It  is,  however,  a  very  griev- 
ous sin  to  defer  the  holy  unction  until,  all  hope  of  re- 
covery now  lost,  life  begins  to  ebb,  and  the  sick  person 
is  fast  verging  into  insensibility."  . .  .  "Extreme  unc- 
tion, then,  can  be  administered  only  to  the  sick,  and 
not  to  persons  in  health,  although  engaged  in  any- 
thing however  dangerous,  such  as  a  perilous  voyage, 
or  the  fatal  dangers  of  battle.  It  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered even  to  persons  condemned  to  death,  and  already 
ordered  for  execution.  Its  participation  is  also  denied 
to  insane  persons,  and  to  children  incapable  of  com- 
mitting sin,  who,  therefore,  do  not  require  to  be  puri- 
fied from  its  stains,  and  alM  to  those  who  labor  under 
the  awful  visitation  of  madness,  unless  they  give  indi- 
cations in  their  lucid  intervals  of  a  disposition  to  piety, 
and  express  a  desire  to  be  anointed.  To  persona  in- 
sane from  their  birth  this  sacrament  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered ;  but  if  a  sick  person,  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  ex- 
treme unction,  and  afterwards  becomes  dAirious,  he  is 
to  be  anointed."  .  .  .  "The  pastor  will  follow  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  admin- 
bter  extreme  unction  until  the  penitent  has  confessed 
and  received  the  Eucharist." 

The  effect  of  extreme  unction  is  stated  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (sess.  xiv,  ch.  ii)  as  follows :  "  The  power 
and  effect  of  this  sacrament  are  explained  in  the  words 
*and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man,  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  be  in  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him.'  For  this  power  is  Che  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  unction  cleanses  away  sins, 
if  any  remain  to  be  expiated,  even  the  last  traces  of 
sin  \  and  relieves  and  confirms  the  soul  of  the  sick 
roan,  exciting  in  him  strong  confidence  of  the  divine 
mercy;  by  which  strengthened,  he  bears  far  better 
the  inconveniences  and  pains  of  his  disorder;  resists 
more  easily  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  who  does,  as 
it  were,  lie  in  wait  at  his  heels ;  and  sometimes  ob- 
tains the  restoration  of  his  bodily  health,  if  the  same 
shall  further  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 

y.  The  Greek  Church,  — The  Greek  Church  uses 
anointing  ■  with  oil  [see  Euchelaion]  as  one  of  its 
"  mysteries,"  but  does  not  limit  it  to  cases  of  supposed 
mortal  illness.  She  counts  it  as  the  seventh  of  the 
sacraments,  and  regards  it  as  instituted  by  Christ 
(Mark  vi,  13),  and  introduced  into  practice  by  the 
Church  (James  v,  14).  The  oil  may  be  consecrated  by 
common  priests,  and  is  consecrated  for  evei^'  particular 
case.  The  anointment  is  generally  performed  by  seven 
priests,  but  it  may  validly  be  performed  by  one.  Those 
who  are  well  enough  go  to  church  for  the  purpose  of 
being  anointed,  after  previously  receiving  absolution 
and  the  Eucharist.  On  the  Thursday  of  the  Passion 
Week  in  particular,  many  sufferers  go  to  church  for 
that  purpose.  The  aim  of  the  rite  is  to  aid  the  recovery 
of  the  sick  person,  as  is  seen  from  the  form  of  prayer 
used  in  applying  the  oil :  "  O  holy  Father,  the  physi- 
cian of  our  souls  and  bodies,  who  didst  send  thy  only 
begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  heal  all  dis- 
eases, and  to  deliver  us  from  death,  heal  this  thy  serv- 
ant M.  fh>m  the  bodily  infirmity  under  which  he  now 
labors,  and  raise  him  up  by  the  grace  of  Christ"  (Per- 


ceval, Roman  S{Mtm;  King,  Greek  Church).  In  the 
Confesnon  of  Metrophanes  Critopulos  (ed.  by  Kimmel, 
Jena,  1850),  p.  152,  it  is  farther  stated  that,  as  man;- 
bodily  diseases  depend  on  sin,  it  is  proper  (jSiiXov)  that 
prayer  should  be  offered  at  the  same  time  for  the  re- 
mission of  the  sin  for  which  the  disease  is  a  penalty. 
He  adds  that  this  Iktchelaion  is  not  extreme  unction 
(pvK  iaxaTTi  xpfVcf).  It  can  be  administered  whenever 
a  person  is  ill,  and  hence  to  the  same  person  many 
times.  For  a  description  of  this  ceremony  as  per- 
formed in  the  Greek  Church,  see  Schmidt,  Dartteibmg 
derffriechisch^russischen  Kirche  (Mentz,  1826,  p.  220  sq.). 
VI.  Extreme  Unction  and  Protestantitm. — ^As  the  an- 
cient IrValdenses  recognised  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  also  accepted  extreme  unction.  Wydiffe  doubt- 
ed many  points  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
concerning  extreme  unction,  but  was  willing  to  regard 
it  as  a  sacrament  for  the  physical  cure  of  the  sick,  pro- 
vided the  priests  could  obtain  this  effiect  by  their  pray- 
er. Luther  had  no  objection  to  the  anointing  of  the 
sick  if  the  priests  prayed  with  them  and  exhorted 
them,  but  he  denied  the  anointment  to  be  a  sacrament. 
Like  Luther,  all  the  other  Protestant  Churches  reject 
extreme  unction  altogether.  The  25th  article  of  the 
Church  of  England  puts  it  among  the  five  so-called 
sacraments  of  Rome  which  "are  not  to  be  counted  for 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel."  Bishop  Forbes  (who  rep- 
resents the  Romanizing  tendency  in  the  Church  of 
England)  calls  "  the  unction  of  the  sick  the  lost  pleiad 
of  the  Anglican  firmament,"  and  recommends  its  res- 
toration (On  89  Articletf  Art.  xxv  adJmJ).  Among 
the  High-Church  Lutherans  there  are  also  some  who 
urge  the  introduction  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick.  On 
the  general  subject,  see,  besides  the  authors  already 
cited,  Siegel,  diruUMrchl,  AUtartkbmer,  iv,  119  sq.; 
Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery,  ch.  ix;  Riddle,  Ckritlian 
AntiquUiee,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii ;  Burnet,  On  89  Arlicke  (Art. 
xxv) ;  Herzog,  Real-Eneyhl,  x,  551 ;  and  the  article 
Sacramekts. 

Byck,  Hubert  Vaw.    See  Paiktiko. 

Eye  0^$,  afyin,  from  the  idea  otfowing  [see  be- 
low] ;  b^dkftoQ),  In  most  languages  this  important 
organ  is  used  by  figurative  application,  as  the  s}*mbol 
of  a  large  number  of  objects  and  ideas.  In  the  East 
such  applications  of  the  word  "  eye"  have  always  been 
uncommonly  numerous,  and  they  were  so  amimg  tho 
Hebrews.  It  may  be  serviceable  to  distinguish  tho 
following  uses  of  the  word,  few  of  which  are  common 
among* us  except  so  &r  as  they  have  become  so  through 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  (See  Gesenius,  Hth,  Lex, ; 
Wemyss's  Symbol,  Diet,) 

(1.)  A  fountain.  This  use  of  the  word  has  already 
been  indicated.  See  Ain.  It  probably  originated 
from  the  eye  being  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  tears. 

(2.)  Color,  as  in  the  phrase  "and  the  eye  (color)  of 
the  manna  was  as  the  eye  (color)  of  bdellium"  (Num. 
xi,  7).  This  originated,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  being  the 
part  of  the  body  which  exhibits  different  colors  in  dif- 
ferent persons. 

(8.)  The  turf  ace,  as  "the  surface  (eye)  of  the  land** 
(Exod.  X,  6, 15 ;  Numb,  xxii,  5,  U) :  the  last  is  the  pas- 
sage which  aflbrds  most  sanction  to  the  notion  that 
I";"?  means  in  some  places  "  fiice."  This  is  the  sense 
which  our  own  and  other  versions  give  to  "  eye  to  ejre" 
(Num.  xiv,  14,  etc.),  translated  "face  to  face."  The 
phrases  are  indeed  equivalent  in  meaning;  but  we  are 
not  thence  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  meant "  face** 
when  they  said  "  eye,"  but  that  they  chose  the  opposi> 
tion  of  the  eyes,  instead  of  that  of  the  faces,  to  expresa 
the  general  meaning.  Hence,  therefore,  we  may  ob- 
ject to  the  extension  of  the  signification  in  such 


sages  as  1  Sam.  xvi,  12,  where  "  beautiful  cj'cs*'  Cn57 
D^a*^^)  is  rendered  "  fair  countenance." 

(4.)  It  is  also  alleged  that  "  between  (or  about)  the 
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t^tt"  menu  the  torebead,  in  Exod.  xlil,  9, 13,  and  the 
fonpart  of  the  bud.  Id  Dial.  tI,  8 ;  but  the  (lujages 
Aze  sDfficientlj  intelligible  if  nndnretood  to  danote 
irbat  they  literally  expreu  i  and  iritb  reference  to  the 
last  it  m&y  be  remarked  that  there  1>  hair  about  the 
eyes  as  well  u  on  the  head,  the  i«iddth1  of  which 
loigfat  well  be  interdicted  as  aa  act  of  lamentation. 

(5.)  Id  Cant.  Ir,  9,  "eye"  eeemi  to  be  used  poetical- 
ly for  "look,'' *■  l"  i""^  in  ""lA  I">S'>'B**=  "thoa 
bast  9tol«D  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  looks"  (eyes). 

(6.)  In  Pnv.  xxiii,  Bl,  the  tenq  "  eye"  is  Applied  to 
the  beads  orbnbbles  of  wine,  when  ponred  out,  but  onr 
Tcnion  preserves  the  senM  of  "color." 

(7.)  To  these  some  other  phrues,  requiring  Dotice 
and  explanation,  may  be  added : 

"Before  the  eyes"  of  any  one,  meaning  in  his  pres- 
ence, or,  as  we  ehould  ««y, "  before  hii  fiice"  (Gen. 
iiiii,ll,  18;  Esod.iT,80). 

"In  the  eyes"  of  any  one  means  whst  appears  to 

is  equivalent  to  "seeming"  or  "  appearing"  (Gen.  xix, 
8i  xxix,  SO;  1  8am.zil,S). 

"  To  set  the  eyes"  npan  any  one  is  Hsnally  to  re- 
gard him  with  favor  (Gen.  zliv,  21 ;  JobzxiT,2S;  Jer. 
xxxix,  Vi) ;  but  it  occors  in  ■  bad  sense,  u  of  looking 
idlh  anger,  in  Amos  ix,  8.  But  anger  is  more  usually 
cxpieased  by  the  contnry  action  of  taming  the  eyes 

As  many  of  the  passions,  such  as  envy,  pride,  pity, 
deaire,  are  expressed  by  the  eye,  so,  in  the  scriptural 
a^Ie,  they  are  oftBD  ascribed  to  that  organ.  Hence 
■Dch  phrases  aa  "  aril  aye"  (Uatt.  ix,  IS),  "  boDUtlful 
eye"{PTov.  nil,  9),  "haughty  eyes"  (Prov.  vi,  17), 
"  wanton  eTee"  (Isa.  iU,  IS),  "  eyes  fall  of  adultery" 
(3  Pet.  ii,  U),  "the  Inst  of  the  eyes"  (1  John  ii,  16). 
Thia  last  phrase  is  applied  by  some  to  iasciviousnesa, 
by  otlietH  to  covetoueaesa ;  but  It  ia  best  to  lake  the 
expression  In  the  most  extensive  sense,  a*  rlenoting  a 
craving  for  the  gay  vanities  of  this  life  (comp.  Eiek. 
xxiv,  So).  In  the  same  chapter  of  Ezekiet  (ver.  IG), 
"the  desire  oftby  e}'es"  is  put  not 
Ibr  the  prophet^A  wife  directly,  as 
often  nnderstood,  bnt  for  whatever  ' 
is  one's  greatest  solace  and  delight, 
which  in  this  case  was  the  proph- 
et's wife,  bnt  whii ' 
might  have  been 

'niiether  the  I 
the  aame  ideas  to  the  ezpressi 
"evi^eye"(Prov.ixLii,6;  xxviil, 
S3)  as  is  done  by  the  OriBntais  at 
the  present  day  is  not  easy  to  as- 
eertain.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Lane,  and  also  by  Mrs.  Poole, 
(hat  "  nothing  distresses  an  Egyi>- 
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showing  his  power.  In  like  manner,  in  the  same  poa<^ 
"the  eye  of  Ihe  army"  stands  fur  a  good  commander 
(,Olfmp.  vi,  IG). 

To  keep  anytliing  as  the  aj^le  or  pupil  of  the  eye 
Is  to  preserve  it  with  particnlai  care  (Dent.  xxiii,10; 
Zecb.  il,  S). 

Eye-service  Is  peculiar  to  slaves,  who  are  governed 
by  feai  only,  and  ia  lo  be  carefully  guarded  against  by 
Christians,  who  onght  to  serve  (rtnn  a  principle  of  duty 
and  affection  (Eph.  vi,  6 ;  Col.  lii,  22). 

The  ezpresiioD  in  Psalm  cxxili,  2, "  Aa  the  eyes  of 
servants  look  unto  the  hands  of  their  maaten,"  has 
suggested  a  nnmlier  of  curious  illustrationa  from  Ori- 
eutal  history  and  customs,  tending  to  show  that  maa- 
tera,  especially  when  in  tlio  presence  of  others,  are  in 
tlie  habit  of  communicating  to  their  servanla  ordera 
and  Intimations  by  certain  motions  of  tlieir  bands, 
vhicli,  althongh  scarcely  noticeable  by  other  persons 
present,  an  clearly  understood  and  promptly  acted 
npon  by  the  sttendanti.  Thia  custom  keeps  them  with 
their  attention  bent  upon  tbe  tiand  of  their  master, 
witctiing  its  siighteat  motions.  (See  Kitto's  Dailg  Bi- 
ble lOiutra.  on  Prov.  vi,  18.) 

The  celehrated  passage  ■'  Why  beholdest  than  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and  considerest  not 
the  lieam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye"  (Matt,  vii,  3),  has 
occasioned  much  waste  of  explanation.  It  seems  mocli 
better  to  nnderstand  it  aa  a  hyperbolical  proverbial  ex- 
preasion,  than  to  contend  that  as  loKos  cannot  literally 
mean  "  a  beam,"  it  must  here  signify  sometliing  elae, 
a  disease,  a  thi^n,  etc.  (see  Doddridge  and  Campbell, 
tn  ioc.).  Aa  a  proverbial  phrase,  parallels  have  been 
produced  abnndantiy  from  the  Rabbins,  tiom  the  fa- 
thers, and^om  the  classics.     See  Blind. 

Bi.i!(t>iNO  TUB  EYES  ss  a  punishment  or  political 
disqualification  was  a  heathen  cruelty  sometimes  T«- 
fetred  to  in  tbe  Scriptures,  and  ia  found  exhibited  on 
the  Aaayrian  moDuments.  The  custom  of  patting  out 
the  eyea  of  captives  especislly  was  very  common  in 
the  East  (1  Sam.  xl,2).     Thus  Samson  was  deprived 


caae  was  tne  propD- 

Fhich  in  another  case  > 

eu  something  else.  j 

e  Hebrews  attached  | 


in  other  counlriea  is  considered 
convey  a  compliment— admiration 
of  the  child.  If  any  one  is  seen  to  stare  at  so  as  to  envy 
tbe  offspring,  Ihe  mother  hastily  snatches  it  away,  to 
perform  some  superstitious  rite,  as  a  charm  against  the 
■apposed  evil  eye."  AndHr.  Roberta  says,  among  the 
Hiodooe,  the  tan-nunt,"  ml  eye,"  of  some  people  is  be- 
lieved to  havo  a  most  baneful  effect  npoti  whatsoever 
it  shall  be  flxed.  Thoae  who  are  reputed  to  have  such 
ejta  are  alnys  avoided,  and  none  bnt  near  relationa 
vill  invite  them  to  a  feast. 

Id  Zeeh.  iv,  10,  tbe  angels  of  the  Lord  are  called 
"hia  eyes,"  as  being  the  executioners  of  bis  Jndg- 
■wnta,  and  watching  and  attending  for  his  glory. 
Frosn  aome  snch  association  of  ideaa,  the  favorite  min- 
iaten  of  state  in  tbe  Persian  monarchy  wen  called 
"the  king's  eyea."  So,  in  Nnmb.  x,  31,  "tobeioatead 
of  eyes"  is  equivalent  to  being  a  prince,  to  rnlo  and 
guide  the  people.  This  occurs  also  in  the  Greek  poets, 
aa  in  Pindar  (Olfmp.  U,  10),  where  "the  eye  of  Sidlia" 
to  g^Ten  aa  a  title  to  one  of  (he  cUef  nten  In  Sicily, 


Ancient  Amjrita  KIde  bllodlng  a  Prftouer, 
of  aight  by  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi,  21),  and  Zedo- 
kish  by  the  Chaldees  (2  Kmga  xxv,  7).  In  1820  Bae 
Wilson  saw  a  number  of  individuals  at  Acre  who  were 
disflgared  in  various  ways,  by  a  hand  amputated,  an 
ejFe  torn  out,  or  a  nose  which  had  beon  split,  or  partly 
or  totally  cut  off.  In  182G  two  emirs  had  their  eyas 
bunU  oul,  and  their  tongues  in  part  cnt  off,  by  tbe 
prince  of  Haunt  Lebanon,  on  account  of  their  liavtng 
been  concerned  in  some  diiturttancea  against  his  gov- 
eminent.  In  some  cases  the  Orientals  deprive  the 
criminal  of  the  light  of  day  by  sealing  up  his  eyes 
with  some  kind  of  adhesive  plaster  (Isa.  xliv,10).    See 

PiTSiaKMKilT. 

"Paintimo  thb  kves,"  or  rather  tbe  eyelids,  is 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  altbough  this 
scarcely  appears  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  our 
tranalatora,  unaware  of  tbs  custom,  usually  render 
"eye"  by  "toce,"  althongh  "eye"  is  still  preserved  in 
the  niaigin.    So  Jeiebel "  painted  her  eyea,"  litenl|y 
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"put  ber  tsytt  In  pcint,"  befon  aba  | 
■Kowed  b«ndf  pablklr  (2  Kiogi  ix, 
80).  Thii  uCioa  ia  torciUy  ezpruMd 
'by  JcTemiih  (W,  SO),  "Thimgh  tban 
reatsBttbine  eyuiritli  painting."  Eie- 
kiel  (ixiii,  40)  also  nprasanta  this  u  ■ 
part  of  high  drau :  "  For  vbom  tboa 
didst  wash  tbyulf,  pamUdit  Ujr  tyei, 
and  deckedit  thyieir  wllb  onianieilt*." 
Tbe  cuBtoDi  is  aUo,  very  poeilbly,  al- 
luded to  in  Prov.  vl,35:  "Liut  not  af. 
tar  her  beauty  in  Uiins  beut,  oeitber 
let  her  take  tbee  iciii  hfr  tytlidi."  It 
certainly  ii  the  impteuion  in  Weetem 
Alia  that  this  embellithment  addt  much 
to  the  languishing  axprention  and  ae- 
dncement  of  the  eyea,  altboagh  Eoro- 
peans  find  Hime  difficulty  in  apprecia- 
ting  the  beanty  which  the  Orientak  And 
in  this  adoramflnt.  (See  UartinaDn's 
SArSmim,  ii,  149  eq.)  i 

The  foUowing  description  oftbeproo- 
csi  is  tKXD  Lane's  Modem  Eggptiaiii  (i, 
1I-4S):  "  The  eyei,  with  very  few  ei-    i 
ccpUons,  an  black,  large,  and  of  along 
almond  form,  with  Iodk  and  beanttAil 
lashes,  and  an  exquisitely  Boft,bewitcb-  I 
fng  expression:    eyea   more   twaatifbl  I 
can  hardly  be  conceived:  their  charm- 
ing effect  is  much  heightened  by  the  —  — 
concealment  of  the  other  features  (how.    *«!«»»  Egjpttan  Bona  «  BoUlSh  1 
ever  pleasing  the  latter  may  be),  and  is  «■ ""  "-  ^^  "rT'ui'^SdS 
nndsred  atill  more  striking  by  a  prac- 
tice  nniverssl  among  the  (tamajes  of  tbe  higher  and  mid- 
dle claasaa,  and  very  common  among  those  of  tbe  lower 
OTdera,»hicliis  that  of  blackening  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids, both  above  and  below  the  eyes,  with  a  black  pow- 


der called  lold.  This  Is  &  collyrimn,  commonly  com- 
posed of  tbe  smoko-black  which  ia  produced  by  burning 
a  kindof  fAam — an  aromatic  reain — a  species  of  frank- 
incense, used,  I  am  told,  in  preference  to  the  better  kind 
of  tkvnkineanse,  as  being  cbeaper  and  equally  good  for 
the  purpose.  Kohl  is  also  prepared  of  the  smoke- 
black  prodoced  fKim  burning  the  nbella  of  almonds. 
These  two  kinds,  though  believed  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  eysB,  are  used  merely  tbr  ornament ;  but  there  are 
•evenl  kinds  used  for  their  teal  or  supposed  medical 
properties,  partlcnlarly  the  powder  of  seversl  kinds  of 
lead  on,  to  which  are  often  added  sarcocoUa,  long  pep- 
per, sugar-candy,  fine  dust  of  a  Venetian  aequin,  and 
sometimes  powdered  pearls.  Antimony,  it  is  said,  was 
fbrmerly  uaed  for  p^dng  the  edges  of  ths  eyelids. 
The  kohl  is  applied  with  a  small  probe  of  wood,  ivo- 
ry, or  silver, tapering  towards  the  end, but  blunt:  this 
is  moistened,  aometlmes  with  rose-water,  then  dipped 
In  the  powder  and  drawn  along  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids :  it  is  called  minced ,'  and  the  glass  vessel  En  which 
the  kohl  is  kept,  nmiiolah.  The  custom  of  thna  or- 
namenting the  eyes  prevailed  among  both  aesn  In 
Egypt  in  very  ancient  timea :  this  is  shown  by  tha 
sculptures  and  paintinga  in  the  temples  and  tombs  of 
tUa  country ;  and  kobl-veasets,  with  the  probei,  and 


leldlnBths  KM  (Or  staining  the  eriHd*. 
SI  sninUiaMiiHnniofAlnwidECuUa 
fCtmpfljblg  ihs  KM. 

even  with  tbe  remains  of  tbe  black  powder,  have  often 
been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs.  I  have  two  in  my 
possession.  But,  in  many  cases,  the  ancient  mode  of 
ornamenting  with  the  kohl  was  a  little  difibnnt  from 
the  modem.  I  have,  however,  seen  this  andent  mode 
practised  in  the  present  day  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cairo,  though  1  only  remember  to  have  noticed  It  in 
two  instances.  The  same  custom  existed  among  tha 
Greek  ladies,  and  among  the  Jewish  women  in  eailj 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  alludes  to  this  paasage  in  Mr. 
Lanels  book,  and  admits  that  the  lengthened  form  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  eye,  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings, waa  probably  produced  by  this  means.  "Snch," 
he  adds,  "is  the  effect  described  by  Juvenal  (&tf.  0, 
eS),  Pliny  {Xp.  vl,  !),  and  other  writers  who  noticv 
the  custom  among  the  Romans.  At  Home  it  was*  con- 
sidered disgraceful  for  men  to  adopt  it,  aa  at  present 
in  [most  parts  of]  tbe  East,  except  medicinally ;  but, 
if  we  may  Judge  from  the  aimilari^  ot  tbe  eyea  of  men 
and  women  in  the  paintings  at  Thebes,  it  appean  to 
have  been  used  by  both  sexes  among  the  andent 
Egyptians.  Many  of  the  kohl-bottlea  have  been  band 
in  tbe  tombs,  together  with  the  liodkin  used  for  apply- 
ing the  moistened  powder.  They  are  of  various  ma- 
terials, uBoally  of  atone,  wood,  or  pottery;  sometimaa 
composed  of  two,  sometimes  of  three  or  four  separata 
cells,  apparently  containing  each  a  mixture,  differing 
slightly  in  its  quality  and  hue  from  the  oUier  three. 
Many  were  simple  round  tubes,  vases,  or  small  boxea ; 
some  were  ornamented  with  tile  figure  of  an  ape  or 
monster,  supposed  to  assist  in  holding  the  bottle  be- 
tween his  arms,  while  the  lady  dipped  into  it  the  fia 
with  which  she  painted  her  ayes;  and  others  were  in 
imitation  of  a  colnmn  made  ot  stone,  or  rich  porcelmia 
of  the  choicest  manufacture"  (Aneitat  Egypliaiu,  til, 
682).— Kitto,  B.  V.     See  Paini. 

BjlciTt,  RoHLEJuini  Friessich,  was  bon  at 
Hamm,  in  PmsBian  Westphalia,  April  6,  ITTa  He 
Btadied  theology  at  Halle,  where  he  imbibed  the  mod- 
erate  Bationalism  of  Nlemeyer.  In  1794  be  became  » 
preacher  in  his  native  city,  in  1806  court  preacher  at 
Potsdam,  and  after  the  death  cf  Saok  in  1S17  he  b»- 
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eune  superintendent,  being  at  the  same  time  appointed 
minuter  of  public  instruction.  In  bis  later  years  his 
tlieology  assumed  a  positively  orthodox  character. 
He  died  Feb.  8, 1862.  While  at  court  he  was  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  king  Frederick  William  111,  over 
whom  he  exerted  a  great  influence,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  Union  and  the  Liturgy.  See  Pbussia, 
Chitrch  of.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  The  most 
important  of  his  w(Nrks  are,  Betracktimffen  fi,  d,  troat- 
voOen  WahrheUm  de$  CkntietUhunu,  etc  (1804 ;  4th  ed. 
18a4):  —  ^omOftOi  A.  d.  Pctrabdn  Jem  (1806;  2d  ed. 
1819)  i—Pr^digim  fl.  BedAr/mm  tauers  Herzena  (1806) : 
-^KarakterMi^FyiedrichWilkdm's III (1846^7).  See 
Jfeuer  Nekniog  d.  DmUckm  (1862).--Herzog,  JUal- 
Eiu^klqp,  iv,  295. 

Eymerlc,  Kicolas,  a  Spanish  inquisitor,  was  bom 
about  1820  at  Gerona.  He  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1384,  and  was  made  inquisitor  general  of  Ara- 
gon  in  1836.  His  seal  was  too  great  even  for  his  su- 
periors, and  ha  was  removed  from  his  office  for  a  time, 
but  alter  some  years  he  returned  to  it.  He  was  noted 
especially  for  his  fierce  pursuit  of  the  partisans  of 
Baymond  Lull  (q.  v.).  His  Dinctorium  Inqtusitorum 
has  been  often  reprinted  (Rome,  1678, 1589, 1697,  fol. ; 
Teniee,  1691, 1607).  He  died  Jan.  4, 1399.— Qn^tif  et 
Schard,  8cr^  Ord,  Prod,  i,  716;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff, 
Ghuraiej  xvi,  867.     See  IxQUurnoN. 

Eyre,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  bom  at  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  Januar}',  1754.  He 
had  a  good  elementsry  education,  and  at  fifteen  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  clothier.  Before  the  termination 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  embraced  a  religious  life,  and 
on  returning  to  his  father's  house  he  commenced  hold- 
ing public  religious  meetings.  His  &ther  was  offend- 
ed at  this,  and  drove  him  from  his  house.  He  was 
soon  after  admitted  into  lady  Huntingdon's  College  at 
Trevecca,  and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
her  chapel  at  Mulberry  Gardens,  London.  In  the 
tame  year  he  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  December,  1779,  he  was  made  cerate  of  Weston. 
In  1781  he  became  curate  of  St.  Giles's,  Reading,  and 
in  1782  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea.  In  1785  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  at  Homerton,  and  open- 
ed a  school  there,  which  became  very  saccessful.  He 
was  very  popular  as  a  preacher,  free  from  bigotry, 
and  active  in  all  schemes  of  benevolence.  The  Effon- 
jftUeal  Afagazine  and  the  London  MMonary  were  orig- 
inated and  ftyr  a  time  edited  by  him.  From  the  prof- 
its of  the  EvcmgtUcal  Maffoxine  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  were  paid  out  for  the  support 
of  widows  of  ministers  of  various  denominations.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Mittionary 
Society  (q.  v.),  of  the  scheme  of  "  Village  Itinerancy," 
and  of  the  Hackney  Seminary  for  theological  training. 
After  a  liib  of  earnest  piety  and  usefalness,  he  died 
March  28, 1803.— Morison,  Mimonary  Fathen,  p.  9. 

Byster,  Michabl,  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  May  16, 1814. 
He  was  principally  educated  at  the  institutions  in  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  1838.  He  labored  in  the  minis^  successively  at 
Williamsburg,  Greencastle,  and  Greensburg  with  great 
acceptance  and  success.  He  died  Aug.  12, 1853.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  promise,  and,  although  compara- 
tively yoong,  had  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affSBc- 
tions  of  the  Church.  In  the  pulpit  his  power  over  an 
audience  was  very  great.  He  usually  made  a  deep 
and  an  abiding  impression.  There  was  an  originality 
and  a  f^hness  in  his  discourses  not  always  found  at 
the  present  day.    (M.  L.  S.) 

See  Goat. 


B'aar,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicising  (1  Chron. 
i,  38)  the  name  £zeb  (q.  v.). 

Es'bai  [many  £!B^6oi,  some  EMba't]  (Heb.  Ezbay'^ 
"t^tK,  in  pause  "^atK,  signif.  nncertam ;  Sept.  'AZfii 


V.  r.  'AZofiai,Yfdg.AdKn),  the  fiither  of  Naarai,  whi<^ 
latter  was  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (1  Chron.  xi, 
37).  B.C.1046.  In  the  paiallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
86)  the  names  are  given  "PAARAithe  Arbite,"  which 
Kennicott  decides  to  be  a  conniption  of  the  reading  in 
Chronicles  (JHuertationy  p.  209). 

Bz'bon  (Heb.  Ettbon'y  Va^CK,  perhaps  toorking), 

the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  eaoofiavjYvlg,  Esebon,)  The  fourth  son 
of  the  patriarch  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi,  16) ;  called  also 
(Kumb.  xxvi,  16)  Ozwi  (q.  v.).     B.C.  1856. 

2.  O'laSH,  Sept  'A(ye/3wv  v.  r.  E(T€/3«v,Vulg.  Es- 
ftoa.)  The  first-named  of  the  sons  (?  descendants)  of 
Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  1  Chron.  vii, 
7.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  wUle  Ezbon  is  no- 
where else  mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Bela,  or  Ben- 
jamin, he  appears  here  in  company  with  '^'^'^7,  Iri, 
which  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  Bei^amite  family,  ao- 
cording  to  the  other  lists,  but  is  found  in  company 
with  Ezbon  among  the  Gadite  ikmHies,  both  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  16  (Eli,  '^'ny),  and  Numb,  xxvi,  16.  Were  these 
two  Gadite  fiunilies  incorporated  into  Benjamin  after 
the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx?  Possibly  they 
were  from  Jabesh-Gilead  (comp.  xxi,  12-14).  See 
Becheb.  1  Chron.  vii,  2  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
census  as  in  king  David's  time.  B.C.  cir.  1020. — 
Smith,  s.  V. 

Eaeohi'aa  (EZtKiac),  a  mode  of  Anglicizing,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  **son  of  Theocanus,"  and  one  of  the  two  Is- 
raelitish  leaders  prominent  in  the  reform  under  Ezra 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  14) ;  evidently  the  Jahaziah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  15). 

2.  One  who  is  represented  as  having  prayed  for  the 
chosen  people  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (2  Esdr.  vii, 
40),  obviously  referring  to  king  Hezekiah  (q.  v.) 

Eaeci'as  CE^cmac),  one  of  those  who  supported 
Ezra  on  the  right  while  expounding  the  law  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  43),  corresponding  to  the  Hilkiah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
parallel  passage  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

Ezeki'aa  (E^eciaOf  a  Grncized  form  (Ecclus. 
xlviii,  17,  22 ;  xlix,  4 ;  2  Mace,  xv,  22 ;  Matt,  i,  9, 10) 
of  the  name  of  king  Hezekiah  (q.  v.). 

EseOdSl  (Heb.  Yechegiel',  ^K]?Tn^,  dther  mean- 
ing Whom  God  wUl  ttrmgtken  or  God  inU  prevaff),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'E^ec^X.)  The  head  of  the  twentieth 
*' course"  of  priests  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  16, 
where  the  name  is  Anglicized  Jehezbkel  [q.  v.]). 

2.  ('Ic^eriifX,  Josephus  'Ie(cKU}Xoc,  Ant.  x,  5,  1.) 
One  of  the  four  greater  prophets.     See  Prophet. 

1.  There  have  been  various  fancies  about  his  name : 
according  to  Abarbanel  (^Praf.  in  EzecH,),  it  implies 
"  one  who  narrates  the  might  of  God  to  be  displayed 
in  the  future,"  and  some  (as  Yillalpandos,  Prtrf.  in 
Euch.  p.  x)  see  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 
D'^ptn,  and  '^JDtn  (ili,  7,  8,  9),  whence  the  groundless 

conjecture  of  Sanctius  (ProUgom.  in  Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2) 
that  the  name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  (Carpzov,  Introduct,  ad  lAbr. 
BibL  Vet,  Teetam,  ii,  pt.  iu,  ch.  v). 

2.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest  named  Bozi  (i,  8),  re- 
specting whom  fresh  conjectures  have  been  recorded, 
although  nothing  is  known  about  him  (as  archbishop 
Newoome  observes)  beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  have 
given  his  son  a  careful  and  learned  education.  The 
Babbis  had  a  rule  that  every  ]M«phet  in  Scripture  was 
also  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  hence  (as  R.  David 
Kimchi  in  his  Commentary)  they  absurdly  identify 
Buzi  with  Jeremiah,  who,  they  say,  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradi- 
tion makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Gregory 
Kaz.  Or,  xlvii),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  proph- 
ets being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
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interchanged  their  prophecies,  sending  them  respect- 
ively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldsa  for  mutual  confirma- 
tion and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews  might  hear,  as 
it  were,  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  warning  and 
promise,  '*yelut  ac  si  duo  cantores  alter  ad  alterius 
Yocem  sese  componerent"  (Calvin,  CommaiL  ad  Ezech. 
i,  2).  Although  it  was  only  towards  the  very  dose 
of  Jeremiah's  lengthened  office  that  Ezokiel  received 
his  commission,  3'et  these  suppositions  are  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  internal  harmony  between  the  two 
prophets,  in  proof  of  which  H&vemick  (JtUrodx^.  to 
Eztk.)  quotes  Ezek.  zili  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii, 
9  sq.,  and  Ezek.  xxxiv  with  Jer.  xxxiii,  etc.  This 
inner  resemblance  is  the  more  striking  from  the  other- 
wise wide  difference  of  character  which  separates  the 
two  prophets ;  for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah 
is  the  reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective  spir- 
it, while  Ezeldel,  in  that  age  when  true  prophets  were 
so  rare  (Ezek.  xii,  21 ;  Lam.  ii,  9),  '^comes  forward  with 
all  abruptness  and  iron  consistency.  Has  he  to  con- 
tend with  a  people  of  brazen  front  and  unbending 
neck  ?  He  possesses  on  his  own  part  an  unbending 
nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  unflinching  spirit  of 
boldness,  with  words  full  of  consuming  fire"  (H&ver- 
nick,  Introd,f  transl.  by  Rev.F.W.Gotch  in  Jcur.  of 
Sac,  Lit.  1^23). 

8.  Unlike  his  predecessor  in  tiie  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal  histo- 
ry, Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his  own  life, 
and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect  picture  by  the 
colors  of  late  and  dubious  tradition.  He  was  taken 
captive  from  a  place  called  Sarera  (Ik  yijc  Sapf;(>a,  Is- 
idor.  De  ViU  et  Ob.  Sand.  39 ;  Epiphan. De  VU.iaMort. 
Prophet,  ix,  ap.  Carpzov)  in  the  captivity  (or  transmi- 
gration, as  Jerome  more  accurately  prefers  to  render 

Tvb^  i,  2)  of  Jehoiachin  (not  Jchoiakim,  as  Josephus 
[^AtU.  X,  6,  8]  states,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory) 
with  other  distinguished  exiles  (2  Kings  xxiv,  15) 
eleven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  B.C. 
598.  Josephus  (/.  c.)  says  that  this  removal  happened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  although  we  cannot  consider 
the  assertion  to  be  refuted  by  Hftvemlck*s  argument 
from  the  matured,  vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his 
writings,  and  feel  still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he  had 
**  undoubtedly"  exercised  for  some  considerable  time 
the  function  of  a  priest,  yet  the  statement  is  question- 
able, because  it  is  improbable  (as  H&vemick  also  points 
out)  that  Ezekiel  long  survived  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  exile  (xxix,  17),  so  tliat,  if  Josephus  be 
correct,  he  must  have  died  very  young.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river"  or  stream  of 
Babylonia,  which  is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Klia- 
l)Our,  but  which  the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  be 
the  Nahr  Malcha,  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
See  Chebar.  The  actual  name  of  the  spot  where  he 
resided  was  Tel-Abib  (2*^^^  bn,  Vulg. ''acervus  no- 
varum  frugum,"  Sept.  fUTkntpoQ  Kai  vtpifJiK9oviJ\  Syr. 
"the  hill  of  grief"),  a  name  which  Jerome,  as  usual, 
allegorizes ;  it  is  thought  by  Michaelis  to  he.  the  same 
as  Thallaba  in  D*AnviUe's  map  (RosenmtLller,  Bibl. 
Geoff.  ii,  188).  It  was  by  this  river  **in  the  land  of 
the  Chaldaeans"  that  God's  message  first  reached  him 
(i,  3) ;  the  Chaldee  version,  however,  interpolates  the 
words  *'  in  the  land  {of  Israel :  and  again  a  second 
time  he  spake  to  him  in  the  land]  of  the  Chaldeans," 
because  the  Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shechinah 
could  not  overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that  chap,  xvii  was  Ezelders 
first  prophecy,  and  was  uttered  before  the  captivity,  a 
view  which  he  supports  by  the  Hebrew  idiom  il**n  h'^h 
(A.V.  "came  expressly")  in  i,  8.  R.  Kimcbi,  how- 
ever, makes  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  case  the  proph- 
ecy was  inspired  in  some  pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a 
river's  bank  (comp.  Psa.  cxxxvii,  1).  His  call  took 
placo  "in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captiv- 


ity,** B.C.  694  (i,  2),  "in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the 
fourth  month."  The  latter  expression  is  veiy  uncer- 
tain. Most  oonmientators  (see  Poll  Synopsit,  in  loc.) 
take  it  to  mean  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  (so  Carp- 
zov, Appear.  CrU.  p.  201;  Fairbaim,  Did.  s.  v.,  and 
others),  the  recognised  period  for  assuming  full  priest- 
ly functions  (Numb,  iv,  28,  80).  Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  "the  heavens  were  opened"  when  he 
was  baptized  in  Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  argues,  such 
a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would  not  be 
sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a  mark  of  gen- 
uineness, and  would  require  some  more  definite  addi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  statute  referred  to  required  an 
age  of  at  least  thirty /vff  years.  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase by  Jonah  ben-Uzziel  has  **  thirty  years  after 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  had  found  the  book  of  the  law 
in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch,  at 
midnight,  after  the  setting  of  the  moon,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  etc.,  in  the  month  Tammuz,  in  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month**  (corop.  2  Kings  xxii),  i.  e.  the  eighteenth 
of  Josiah,  or  B.C.  628.  This  view  is  adopted  by  Je- 
rome, Usher,  H&vemick,  etc.,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  probable,  although  it  has  been  objected  to 
its  adoption  that,  had  this  been  a  recognised  nra,  we 
should  have  found  traces  of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even 
Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it  again.  But,  whatever  start- 
ing-point we  adopt,  this  will  still  remain  an  isolated 
date  in  Ezekiel ;  and  the  example  of  Jeremiah,  who 
computes  the  years  of  his  prophetical  ministrations 
from  the  reform  in  the  days  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xxv,  8 ; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxlv,  8),  warrants  the  supposition  that 
his  contemporary  and  parallel  would  note  his  own  call 
from  a  similar  religious  epoch,  the  renewal  of  the  pass- 
over  in  the  same  reign  (2  Kings  xxiii,  23).  There 
are  similar  i.nd  more  forcible  objections  to  its  being 
th»  thirtieth  year  frvm  the  jubilee,  as  Hitzig  supposes, 
following  many  of  the  early  commentators.  It  has 
been  proposed  by  Scaliger  {De  Enundaiione  Ttmponan^ 
Lugd.  Bat  1598,  p.  874)  that  it  was  the  thirtieth  year 
from  the  new  sera  of  Nabopolassar,  fiither  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  began  to  reign  B.C.  625,  an  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  Eichhom,  Pradus,  RosSnmtiller, 
Henderson,  etc.  The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the 
more  appropriate  as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia, 
and  he  gives  a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare 
the  notes  of  time  in  Dan.  ii,  1 ;  vii,  1 ;  Ezra  vii,  7 ;  Keh. 
ii,  1 ;  V,  14.  But  this  would  make  the  date  in  question 
B.C.  596  instead  of  594.  Moreover,  as  Nabopolassar 
was  long  since  dead,  the  reckoning  would  doubtless 
have  been  by  the  years  of  the  reigning  monarch,  as  in 
the  other  passages  cited.  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  less  important,  because  in  OW  other  places 
Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Jehoiachin*s  captivity 
(xxix,  17  ;  XXX,  20,  et  passim).  It  appears  that  the 
call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic  office  was  connected 
with  the  communication  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  Ii,  59),  which  took  place  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year  (Hftvemick,  p.  ix).  We  learn 
from  an  incidental  allusion  (xxiv,  18) — the  only  refer- 
ence which  he  makes  to  his  personal  history — that  he 
was  married,  and  had  a  house  (viii,  1)  in  his  place  of 
exile,  and  lost  his  wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
stroke.  He  lived  in  the  highest  consideration  among 
his  companions  in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him 
on  all  occasions  (viii,  1 ;  xi,  25 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1,  etc.)t 
because  in  his  united  office  of  priest  and  prophet  he 
was  a  living  witness  to  "them  of  the  captivity*'  that 
God  had  not  abandoned  them  (comp.yitringa,  Symag, 
Vet.  p.  832).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  The- 
odoret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The  last 
date  he  mentions  is  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
captivity  (xxix,  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period  Daniel 
was  probably  living,  and  already  famous  (Ezek.  ziv, 
14;  xxviii,  3). 
Tradition  ascribes  varioos  miracles  to  him,  as,  for 


Instance,  Mcaping  trom  h[B  enemlea  bj  miking  dry-  I 
■hod  acroM  the  Chsbir;  feeding  ths  hmlabed  people  | 
with  ■  minculaas  draaght  Of  fishes,  etc.  He  ia  uld  , 
(o  bant  been  mnrdand  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish 
prince  (7  u  i/yoi^/uivc  rau  Xaoi,  called  in  the  Roman  ' 
martyrolegy  for  vl  Id.  Apr.  "jndei  populi,"  Carpiov. 
latrod.  1.  c.),  whom  he  bail  coniicted  of  idolatry ;  and 
to  bare  been  butied  in  a  double  tomb  (fnrtiXaiev  ii- 
tXouv),  thetombof  Shem  and  Arphaiad,  on  tbebanka 
of  the  Euphrates  (Epiphan.  Z)«  VU.  tt  Mori.  Prophtt.). 
The  tomb,  said  to  haye  been  boilt  by  Jebobchin,  wai 
■bovn  a  fen  days'  ^ouraey  from  Bagdad  (Menasse  ben- 
Israel,  De  Raurrec.  Mori.  p.  23),  and  wal  called  "  the 
abode  of  eletcance"  (habitacnlum  elegantis).  A  lamp 
was  kept  there  continually  burning,  and  the  auto- 
graph ccpy  of  the  prophecies  was  eaid  to  be  there  pre- 
served. This  tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Talle, 
and  folly  de>cril«d  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of 
TndeU  (Hettinger,  rim.  P*«.n,i,  8;  Cippi  itdiraiei, 
p.  82).  His  tomb  is  atill  pointed  out  in  the  vicinity 
of  Batiyloa  (Layard's  A'nnvA  and  Bait/Ion,  p.  427),  at 
a  place  called  Keffil ;  and  Ur.  Loftus  ia  inclined  to  ac- 


cept the  tradition  which  assigns  tbis  as  tbe  resting- 
place  of  tbe  prophet's  remains  (fihaldaa,  p.  35).  The 
(pin  is  the  frottam  of  an  elongated  cone,  tapering  to 
a  blonted  top  by  a  snccesaian  of  stepf,  and  peculiarly 
onuunented  (tA.).  A  cnrioas  conjecture  (discredited 
hy  Clemens  Alezandrinui  [SCrosi.  i],  bnt  considered 
not  imposaibie  by  Seldan  [Bgntagm.  de  Diit  ^yr.  ii, 
ISO],  Heyer,  and  others)  identiaes  him  with  "  Nszara- 
tns  the  Assyrian,"  tbe  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  We 
need  hardly  men^n  the  ridiculous  suppositions  that 
he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster,  or  with  the  'EZftitiXot 
o  rvv  lovSaiK^  Tpayiitiiwii  iroiTjrrj^  (Clem.  Alexand. 
Strom,  i ;  EiD«b.  Prop.  Evang,  is,  W,  29),  who  wrote  a 
ptay  on  the  Exodus,  called  'EEaywyii  (Fabrlcius,  BUL 
Grwc.  ii,  IB).  This  Eieitiol  lived  B.C.  «  (Siit.  Sen. 
B&l.  Sioiel.  iv,  235),  or  later. 

4.  Bot,  as  Haveraick  remariia,  "  by  tbe  aide  of  tbe 
■ottered  data  of  bis  external  life,  those  of  hie  internal 
life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have  already 
noticed  hia  itera  and  inflexible  energy  of  will  and 
character;  and  we  also  observe  a  devoted  adherence 
to  the  rites  and  ceremooies  of  bis  national  religion. 
Ezekielia  no  coamopolite,  but  displays  everywhere  the 
pecoliar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew  educated  under  Le- 
vitical  training.  The  prieatly  bias  is  always  visible, 
especially  in  chaps,  viii-xi,  sl-xlviii.  and  in  Iv,  IS  iq. ; 
XX,  12  eq.;  xxii,8,  etc.  It  is  atrange  of  De  Wette 
and  Geeenios  to  attribute  this  to  a  "contracted  spirit- 
uality," andof  Ewald  to  see  In  it  "a  oufreided  coi 
tion  of  antiquity  which  be  obtained  merely  from  hooks 
moA  traditions,"  and  "  a  depresaion  of  spirit  (J)  en- 
haiiced  I7  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people"  (H&vemick's  Intrvd.).  It  was 
■nrely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  a  sys- 
tem whose  partial  suspension  be  both  predicted  and 
■orvived,  which  cheered  the  exllea  with  die  confidence 
of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended  to  preserve  their 
decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F.  Newman  is  even  more 
costemptoona  than  tbe  German  critics.    "The  writ- 
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Ings  ofEiektel,"  he  says  (ffebr.  ttonardty,  p.  830,  !d 
ed.),  "painfully  show  the  growth  of  what  ia  merely 
visionary,  and  an  Increasing  value  of  hard  sacerdotij- 
iim :"  and  ha  apeaks  of  the  "  heavy  materialism"  of 
Ezekiel's  Temple,  with  its  priests,  aacrificea,  etc.,  aa 
"  tediona  and  unedifyingaa  Leviticus  itselT."  Bis  own 
remark  tbat  Ezekiel's  predictions  "so  kept  alive  in 
tbe  minds  of  tbe  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain  re- 
turn from  captivity,  aa  to  have  tended  ejcceedingly  to- 
wards tbe  result,"  ia  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such 

yie  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  ahaorblng  recog> 
nition  of  his  high  calling  which  enaliled  him  cbeerhl- 
ly  to  endure  any  deprivadon  or  miseiy  (except  Indeed 
ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  abrinks  with  char- 
acteristic loathing,  iv,  14),  iftberebv  be  may  give  any 
warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (Iv ;'  xxiv,  15, 16,  etc.), 
whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix,  8;  xi,  13).  On  one 
occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the  feelings  of  the  roan 
burnt,  <D  one  single  expmaion,  through  tbe  self-devo- 
Uon  oftbe  prophet ;  and  while  even  then  hia  obedience 
is  unwavering,  yet  the  InexprcBBlble  depth  of  sultmis- 
aive  patlios  in  the  brief  words  which  tell  how  iu  one 
day  "tbe  desire  of  his  eyes  was  taken  from  him" 
(xxiv,  15-18),  ahaws  what  weil-springs  of  the  tender- 
est  human  emotion  were  concealed  under  bis  uncom- 
promising oppoaltioD  to  every  form  of  sin.^Smith,  a. 
v.  See  Fiiderici,  DiynOalio  de  EaeUek  (Lips.  1719); 
Verpoorton,  De  tcriptii  Euchielii  (in  his  Diuerii',  p. 
107) ;  jflexandar,  liit  Eechtiat.  iii,  560 ;  Kitto,  Jotar. 
Sac.  Lit.  i ;  Williams,  Charaderi  ofO.  T.  p.  288, 

EZEKIEL,  Book  of.  This,  both  in  the  Hebrew 
■Tkd  Alexandrian  canons,  is  placed  next  to  the  writings 
of* Jeremiah. 

I.  Ordet  o/Contexti.— The  central  point  of  EzekiM's 
predictions  Ii  the  deatmctiun  of  Jemsalem.  Frerl- 
ously  to  this  catastrephe  his  chief  object  is  to  Call  to 
repentance  those  wbo  were  living  in  careless  secnrit}'; 
lo  warn  them  against  indulging  In  blind  conlidenciv 
tbat  by  tbe,hc(p  of  the  Egyptians  (Eiek.  xvii,  15-17 ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxxvli,  7)  the  Babylonian  yoke  would  be 
shaken  off;  and  to  assure  them  that  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  Temple  was  inevitable  and  fast  ap- 
proaching. After  this  event  hia  principal  care  is  to 
console  the  captives  by  promises  of  future  deliverance 
and  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  encourage  them 
by  aeaurancea  of  future  blessings.  Hia  prodictiona 
against  foreign  nations  atand  between  these  two  great 
divieions,  and  were  for  the  most  part  uttered  during 
the  interval  of  suapense  between  the  divine  intimation 
that  Nebuchadneiiar  wee  besieging  Jerusalem  (chap. 
xxiv,  2)  and  the  arrival  of  tbe  news  that  be  had  taken 
It  (cb.  xxxiii,21).  Tbe  predictions  are  evidenlly  ai^ 
ranged  on  a  plan  corresponding  with  these  the  chief 

frequently  noted  that  there  is  little  difliculty  in  ascer- 
taining their  chronological  order.  This  order  is  fol- 
lowed throughout,  except  in  the  middle  portion  relat- 
ing to  foreign  nations,  where  it  is  in  some  instances 
departed  (hnn  to  secnre  greater  unity  of  subject  (e.g. 
ch.  xiix,  17).  The  want  of  exact  chronological  order 
in  tbis  portion  of  the  book  has  led  to  various  hypotb- 
etes  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  collection  of 
tbe  separate  predictions  was  origiuslly  made.  Jahn 
^Introd.  p.  3a6)  supposes  that  the  predicdons  sgainat 
nations  were  placed  in  tbeir  present  poallioi 


by« 


■  in  the 


n  which 


pened  to  come  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  through  for- 
^tfulneaa  omitted  cbapa.  xxxv,  xxxvlii,  and  xxxix. 
Eichhom  {Elnla't.  iii,  103)  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
predictions  were  written  on  several  greater  or  amaller 
rolla,  which  were  put  together  in  their  present  fbrm 
without  sufficient  regard  to  chronological  accuracy. 
Bertholdt  {EinUiL  iv,  1487,  quoted  by  Havemick)  sup- 
poses that  the  collector  of  the  whole  book  found  two 
amaller  collections  already  In  existence  (chaps,  xxv- 
xxxii  and  xxxiii,  21-xxxlx),  and  that  he  arranged 
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the  other  predictions  chronologically.  All  rach  hy- 
potheses belong,  as  H&vemick  remarksi  to  a  former 
age  of  criticism. 

The  arrangement,  by  whomsoever  made,  is  very  evi- 
dently intentional,  and  it  seems  on  many  accounts  most 
probable  that  it  was  made  by  Ezekiel  himself.  This 
is  maintained  by  Hftvernick  on  the  following  grounds : 
(1.)  The  arrangement  proceeds  throughout  on  a  plan 
corresponding  with  the  subjects  of  the  predictions.  In 
those  against  foreign  nations  chronological  is  united 
with  material  order,  whilst  in  those  which  relate  to  Is- 
rael the  order  of  time  is  strictly  followed.  (2.)  The 
predictions  stand  in  such  connection  with  each  other 
that  every  part  has  reference  to  what  has  preceded  it. 
(3.)  Hbtorical  notices  are  occasionally  appended  to  the 
predictions,  which  would  scarcely  be  done  by  a  trans- 
criber ;  e.  g.  the  notice  respecting  himself  in  chaps, 
xi,  xxiv,  XXV,  and  the  close  of  ch.  xix,  which  H&ver- 
nick  translates  **This  is  a  lamentation  and  was  for  a 
lamentation."  The  whole  book  is  divided  by  H&ver- 
nick  into  nine  sections,  as  follows : 

1.  Ezekiel's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (ch.  i-iii,  15). 

2.  The  general  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  in  a 
aeries  of  symbolical  representations  and  particular  pre- 
dictions foretelling  the  approaching  destruction  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem  (ch.  iii,  16-vii). 

8.  The  rejection  of  the  people  because  of  their  idol- 
atrous worship ;  a  series  of  visions  presented  to  the 
prophet  a  year  and  two  months  later  than  the  former, 
in  which  he  is  shown  the  Temple  polluted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis,  the  consequent  judgment  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  priests,  and  closing 
with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a  purer  wosrhip 
(ch.  viii-xi). 

•  4.  The  sins  of  the  people  rebuked  in  detail ;  a  series 
of  reproofe  and  warnings  directed  especially  against 
the  particular  errors  and  prejudices  then  prevalent 
amongst  his  contemporaries  (ch.  xii-xix). 

5.  The  nature  of  the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which 
caused  it ;  another  series  of  warnings  delivered  about 
a  year  later,  announcing  the  coming  judgments  to  be 
yet  nearer  (ch.  xx-xxiii). 

6.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing  punish- 
ment ;  predictions  uttered  two  years  and  five  months 
later,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  announcing  to  the 
captives  that  very  day  as  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  1),  and  assuring  them  of  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  city  (ch.  xxiv). 

7.  God^s  judgment  denounced  on  seven  heathen  na- 
tions (Ammon,  xxv,  1-7 ;  Moab,  8-11 ;  £dom,  12-14 ; 
the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre,  xxvi-xxviii,  19 ;  Sidon, 
20-24 ;  Egypt,  xxix-xxxii). 

8.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  prophetic 
representation  of  the  triumph  of  Israel  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  (ch.  xxxiii-xxxix). 

9. The  glorious  consummation;  a  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  Messianic  times,  and  of  the  establishment 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  xl-xlviii). 
See  §  3  below. 

II.  Genuintneis  andCompldeness, — ^According  to  Jew- 
ish tradition,  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  canon- 
icity  of  the  book  on  the  ground  of  its  containing  some 
apparent  contradictions  to  the  law,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  obscurity  of  many  of  its  visions.  These,  how- 
ever, were  removed,  it  is  said,  by  Rabbi  Hananias, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book,  in  which  all 
these  difficulties  were  satisfactorily  solved  (i/ucAfio, 
ed.  Surenhusius,  Praf,  ad  Part,  iv ;  Carpzov,  ItUrod, 
pt.  iii,  p.  215) ;  but  still,  on  account  of  their  obscurity, 
the  visions  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  book  were 
forbidden  to  be  read  by  those  who  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age  (Carpzov,  p.  212).  Some  Continental  crit- 
ics of  the  last  century  have  impugned  the  canonicity 
of  the  last  nine  chapters,  and  have  attributed  them  to 
some  Samaritan  or  Hebrew  who  had  returned  in  later 
times  to  the  land  of  Judiea  (Oeder,  Freye  Untertuchung 
aber  eimge  Backer  dt»  A,T,,  Hal.  Sax.  1771 ;  Yogei, 


in  his  remarks  on  the  above ;  and  Corrodi,  BeUmdiimiff 
des  Juditch,  und  Ckriitl,  Bibelkoftons,  pt.  i,  p.  105,  quoted 
by  RosenmUller,  Sckol.  in  Execk.  ad  c.  xl).  These  ob- 
jections have  been  fully  answered  by  Eichhom  (Em* 
leUimg,  iii,  203),  Jahn  {Introd.  t»  Lib.  Sac,  V,  T.,  p.  356), 
and  others.  Jahn  has  also  taken  notice  of  and  an- 
swered some  objections  raised  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Magasame  (1798),  to  the  canonicity  of 
chape,  xxv-xxxii,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  xxxix.  A 
translation  of  Jahn's  arguments  will  be  found  in 
Home's  Introd,  iv,  222,  old  ed.  These  and  similar  ob- 
jections have  BO  little  weight  or  probability  that  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  general  re- 
mark of  Gesenius  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  Ezekiel's 
writings :  **  This  book  belongs  to  that  not  very  numer- 
ous class,  which,  horn  beginning  to  end,  maintains,  by 
means  of  fiivorite  expressions  and  peculiar  phrases, 
such  a  oneness  of  tone  as  by  that  circumstance  alone 
to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  separate  portions  of  it 
are  not  genuine"  {GeeckichU  der  Heb.  Spr.  p.  35).  The 
canonicity  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel  in  general  is  satis- 
factorily established  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authori- 
ties. There  is,  indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,  or 
quotation  fh>m  it,  in  the  New  Testament.  Eichhom 
{EtnUkvng^  p.  218)  mentions  the  following  passages  as 
having  apparently  a  reference  to  this  book :  Rom.  ii, 
24 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi,  21 :  Rom.  x,  5 ;  Gal.  iii,  12 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  xx,  11 :  2  Pet.  iii,  4 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xii,  22 ; 
but  none  of  these  are  quotations.  The  closing  visions 
of  Ezekiel  are  clearly  referred  to,  though  not  quoted, 
in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xlix,  8),  and  by  Josephus  (i4fit.  x,  5, 1 ;  6, 8 ; 
7, 2 ;  8, 2).  The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  also  mentioned  a« 
forming  part  of  the  canon  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecdeg,  iv,  26),  Origen  (apud  Euseb.  L 
c,  vi,  25),  Jerome  (Prologue  Galeatus\  and  the  Talmud 
(Eichhom,  iu,  218 ;  i,  126-137). 

One  of  the  passages  of  Josephus  to  which  we  have 
referred  has  occasioned  much  controversy  and  many 
conjectures,  because  he  eeenu  to  affirm  that  Ezekiel 
had  written  two  books  of  prophecies  (AnL  x,  5,  1). 
According  to  the  ordinary  and,  indeed,  as  it  would 
seem,  necessary  interpretation  of  this  passage,  Ezekiel 
was  ihejirst  who  wrote  two  bookt  respecting  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  question  then  arises.  Has  one 
of  his  books  been  lost,  or  are  the  two  now  joined  into 
one  ?  The  former  supposition  has  been  maintained  by 
some  in  order  to  account  for  certain  professed  quota- 
tions from  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  passages  which  are 
not  found  in  his  writings  at  present.  Thus  Clemens 
Romanus  (1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  8)  refers  to  such  a  passage, 
which  is  given  more  at  length  by  Clemens  Alexand. 
{Paedagog.  i,  10).  Thus,  again,  Tertullian  (De  came 
Ckristif  c.  23,  p.  894,  ed.  Semler)  says,  **  Legimus  <gmd 
Eeeckiekm  de  vacca  ilia  que  peperit  et  non  peperit.'* 
Other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Fabridus  (fiodex  Pseud- 
epigrcqakus  F.  7*.,  2d  ed.,  p.  1118),  and  quoted  from  him 
by  Carpzov  (Introd.  pt.  iii,  p.  208).  Both  these  critics, 
however,  agree  that  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
such  references  is  that  they  were  derived  from  Jewish 
tradition.  The  latter  hypothesiB,  that  our  present  book 
was  originally  two,  the  second  containing  the  last  nine 
chapters,  has  received  the  support  of  very  many  critics 
(see  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  il,  832 ;  Carpzov,  Introd. 
p.  208).  This  view,  however,  is  not  wiUiout  serious 
difficulties.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  book,  as  at 
present  existing,  was  ever  considered  two ;  and  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  himself,  that  only  twenty-two 
books  were  received  as  sacred  (Contr.  Apion.  i,  8),  ap- 
pears quite  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  since  in 
whatever  way  the  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
twenty-two  books  is  made  there  cannot  be  two  out  of 
the  number  left  for  Ezekiel.  Eichhom  {Einleitttng,  iii, 
146)  maintains  that  it  is  Jeremiah  of  whom  Josephus 
speaks,  a  position  to  which  we  should  at  once  assent 
if  we  could  with  him  consider  the  words  oc  wpwroc  ae 
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eqaivalent  to  6  ik  irpwroc.  If  this  is  what  Josephus 
meant,  we  must  sappose  some  corruption  of  his  text. 
Becker  omits  tlie  o^, 

III.  ItUerpretaUon. — The  latter  part  of  the  book  has 
always  been  regarded  as  very  obscure.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  the  brief  notices  of  the  contents  given  sboye, 
that  H&vemick  considers  the  whole  to  relate  to  Mes- 
sianic times.  The  predictions  respecting  Gog  (chaps, 
xxxviii,  xxxix)  have  been  referred  by  some  to  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes ;  by  others  to  Cambyses,  to  the  Chal- 
dsBans,  the  Scythians,  the  Turks,  etc.  Mr.  Granville 
Penn  has  interpreted  them  of  Napoleon  and  the  French 
(The  Prophecy  o/Ezekiel  concerning  Gogue,  etc.,  1816). 
See  Goo.  The  description  of  the  Temple  (chaps.  x1- 
xliii)  has  been  thought  by  many  to  contain  an  account 
of  what  Solomon^s  Temple  was ;  by  others,  of  what  the 
second  Temple  should  be.  (See  H&vemick's  Commas 
tar  aber  Etechiel,  Erlangen,  1848.)  The  best  interpre- 
tation of  these  predictions  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the 
similar  ones  of  the  Apocalypse.     See  Temple. 

We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  these 
or  other  chapters  (for  which  we  must  refer  to  some  of 
the  commentaries  mentioned  below) ;  but  we  will  enu- 
merate, following  Fairbaim,  the  four  main  lines  of  in- 
terpretation, viz.,  1.  The  Historico-literal,  adopted  by 
ViUalpandus,  Grotius,  Lowth,  etc.,  who  make  them  a 
prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  2.  The  Historico-ideal  (of  Eich- 
hom,  Dathe,  etc.),  which  reduces  them  **  to  a  sort  of 
vague  and  well-meaning  announcement  of  future 
good."  8.  The  Jewish-carnal  (of  Lightfoot,  Hoffman, 
etc.),  which  maintains  that  their  outline  was  actually 
adopted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The  Christian-spiritual  (or 
Messianic),  followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Cocceius,  and 
most  modem  commentators,  which  makes  them  **a 
grand  complicated  symbol  of  the  good  God  had  in  re- 
serve for  his  Church. "  Rosenmtlller,  who  disapproves 
alike  of  the  literalism  of  Grotius,  and  the  arbitrary, 
ambiguous  allegorizing  of  others,  remarks  (Schol,  in 
xxviii,  26)  that  it  seems  a  useless  task  to  attempt  to 
refer  these  prophecies  to  distinct  events,  or  to  refer 
their  poetical  descriptions  to  naked  &ct.  It  is  most 
safe  to  regard  them,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
allegorical  representations  and  visions  in  general,  as 
having  a  literal  or  material  basis  in  the  near  past  or 
future  (i.e.  recollections  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  pre- 
vision of  hostile  powers),  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
a  higher  and  spiritual  import  setting  forth  the  distant 
grandeur,  glory,  and  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
See  Double  Sense  (op  Prophecy). 

IV.  Style,^The  depth  of  EzekieFs  matier,  and  the 
marvellous  nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasion- 
ally obscure.  Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the 
Jews  among  the  'I'^TSA  (treasures),  those  portions  of 

Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the 
Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till  the  age  of 
thirty  (Jerome,  Ep,  adEtutat^  ;  Origen,  Proem.  homiL 
iv,  m  Candc. ;  HotUnger,  Tkei.  PhU.  ii,  1,  8).  Hence 
Jerome  compares  the  *' inextricabilts  error"  of  his 
writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("Ooeanus  Scriptura- 
rnm,  mysteriommque  Dei  labyiinthus"),  and  also  to 
the  Catacombs.  The  Jews  classed  him  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory  Naz.  {Or.  23)  be- 
stows the  loftiest  encomiums  upon  him.  Isidore  (^De 
vU.  et  ob.  Sonet.  89)  makes  him  a  type  of  Christ  from 
the  title  **  Son  of  Man,"  but  that  is  equally  applied  to 
Daniel  (viii,  17).  Other  similar  testimonies  are  quoted 
by  Carpzov  (Jntrod.  ii,  193  sq.).  The  Sanhedrim  is 
said  to  have  hesitated  long  whether  his  book  should 
form  part  of  the  canon,  from  the  occasional  obscurity, 
and  Arom  the  supposed  contradiction  of  xviii,  20  to 
Exod.  XX,  6 ;  xxxiv,  7 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  18.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  tiiese  apparent  oppositions  are  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  truths  complementary  to  each  other,  as 
Moses  himself  might  have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv, 
1^.    Although,  generally  speaking,  comments  on  this 
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book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  R.  Kananias  undertook 
to  reconcile  the  supposed  differences.  (Spinoza,  Tract. 
Theol.  PoUt.  ii,  27,  partly  Arom  these  considerations, 
infers  tliat  the  present  boo)c  is  made  up  of  mere  diro» 
ofiaofidriaf  biit  his  argument  from  its  commencing 
with  a  \  and  from  the  expression  in  i,  8  above  al- 
luded to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

That  Ezekiel  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  is  ao- 
knowledged  by  almost  all  critics  (Lowth,  De  taera  Po- 
iii  Hebraorun^  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  GOttingen,  1770,  p. 
481).  Michaelis  and  Dathe  are  the  only  critics  of  any 
eminence  (as  far  as  we  know)  who  think  slightingly 
of  his  poetical  genius.  The  question  is  altogether  one 
of  taste,  and  has,  we  imagine,  been  decided  by  com- 
mon consent  against  Michaelis.  He  remarks  more 
truly  that  Ezekiel  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew 
language  was  declining  in  purity,  when  the  eiloer  age 
was  succeeding  to  the  golden  one.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the 
matter  rather  than  the  language  of  Ezeluel  that  we 
are  to  look  for  evidence  of  poetic  genius.  His  style  is 
often  simply  didactic,  and  he  abounds  in  peculiarities 
of  expression,  Aramaisms,  and  grammatical  anoma- 
lies which,  while  they  give  individuality  to  his  writ* 
ings,  plainly  evince  the  decline  of  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote.  An  extended  account  of  such  pecu- 
liarities is  given  by  Eichhom  {ESnieitungindaa  A.  T. 
iii,  196)  and  Gesenius  (jGuchkhte  der  Beb.  Spracke  «. 
Sekrifi,  p.  85).  Among  the  most  splendid  passages 
are  ch.  i  (called  by  the  Rabbis  M^^l^),  the  prophecy 
against  Tyrus  (ch.  xxvi-xxviii),  that  against  Assyria, 
"the  noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history"  (ch.  xxxi), 
and  ch.  viii,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Temple 
porch, 

**  When,  by  the  visloo  led. 
His  eye  surveyed  Uie  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Jadah.'*— MUtoo,  Par.  Lost,  1. 

— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

V.  Commentarie*.—The  following  are  special  exe* 
getical  works  on  the  entire  book ;  the  most  important 
have  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed:  Origen,  CommentariS, 
etc  (in  Operoj  iii,  851  sq.,  406);  Ephraem  Syrus,  Ex- 
planatio  (in  Opera,  v,  165);  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Sig- 
nificatio  (in  Cetera  Spuria,  i,  870) ;  Jerome,  CommentO' 
ru,  etc.  (in  Opera,  v) ;  Theodoret,  Interpretatio  (in  Op- 
era, II,  ii ;  also  Rome,  1662,  fol.) ;  Gregory  the  Great, 
HomiHa  (in  Opera,  i,  1174) ;  Raban,  CommeniarH  (in 
OpenC)',  Rupert,  In  Ezech.  (in  Opera,  p.  489);  (Eco- 
lampadius,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1534,  4to;  1548,  8vo; 
Argent.  1634,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1589, 1564, 
1575, 1579,  8vo);  Calvin,  Prcdectiones  (Geneva,  1565, 
8vo,  and  since ;  in  French,  Genev.  1565,  fol. ;  in  Eng- 
lish, Edinb.  1849-50, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Junius,  Commentoria 
(Genev.  1609,  fol. ;  1610,  8vo) ;  Maldonatus,  In  Ezech. 
(in  his  Commentarii,  p.  542);  Selnecker,  Auslegung 
(Lips.  1567,  4to) ;  Pinto,  Commentarius  (Salam.  1568, 
fol.,  and  later) ;  Lavater,  Commentarii  (Geneva,  1571, 
fol.) ;  Serranus,  Commentarius  (Antw.  1572, 1607,  fol.) ; 
HeUbrunner,  QiuestUmes  (L&ying.  1587, 8 vo);  Abraham 
ben-Mose,  Ubersetzung  (Prag.  1602,  4to) ;  •Pradus  and 
ViUalpandus,  Explanaiiones  (Romie,  1605, 8  vols.  foL) ; 
Polan,  Commentaria  (Geneva,  1609,  fol.;  1610,  8vo); 
k  Lapide,  In  Ezech.  (in  his  Commentaria);  Sanctius, 
Commentarius  (Lugd.  1612,  1619,  fol.) ;  Brandmttller, 
Commentarius  (Basil,  1621, 4to) ;  •Greenhill,  Exposition 
(London,  1645-67,  5  vols.  4to ;  also  1827, 1863,  8vo ;  in 
Dutch,  Hague,  1782-6, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Cocceius,  Commen- 
tarius (Leyd.  1668,  4to ;  Amst.  1700,  fol.) ;  Hennisch, 
Clavis  (Rotenburg,  1684 ;  Lips.  1697,  4to) ;  Petersen, 
Zeugniss  (Frcft.  1719,  4to) ;  *Lowth,  Commentary  (Lon- 
don, 1728,  4to) ;  •Starck,  Commentarius  (Frcft.  ad  M. 
1731, 4to) ;  Vogel,  Weisagungen  (Hal.  1772, 8vo) ;  Vol- 
borth,  Anmerk.  (Gott.  1787,  8vo) ;  Newcome,  Esplana- 
tion  (Dub.  1788,  8vo,  and  since);  Venema,  Lectiones 
(Leov.  1790,  4to) ;  •Horsley,  Notes  (in  Bib.  Criticism,  ii, 
65);  Hanker,  Consideration  (ih  Works,  ix,  719);  ♦Ro- 
senmtlller, Scholia  (Lpz.  8vo,  1808-10,  2  vols. ;  also 
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use) ;  Rhesa,  Obtervationes  (Regiom.  1819, 4to) ;  Stern, 
hvc^rmj  etc.  (Vienna,  1842,  8vo) ;  *Havernick,  Com- 
meniiar  (Erlangen,  1843,  8yo);  *Umbreit,  Commentar 
(Hamb.  1848,  ^vo) ;  Mac&rian,  Venian  (London,  1846, 
8yo)  i  *Hitzig,  ErUarwuf  (in  the  KvarU,  Exeget.  Hdb,, 
Lpz.  1847,  8to);  *Fairbairn,  Expoaikm  (Edinb.  1851, 
1855,  8vo) ;  ^Henderson,  Commmtary  (London,  1855, 
8vo) ;  Guthrie,  Diseourtes  (Edinb.  1856,  8vo) ;  Sbrews- 
bmy,  Ncies  (Manch.  1863,  8yo);  Kliefoth,  ErJddnma 
(Roat  1864-5,  8vo);  •Heng8tenbei:g,jE:r2fl«teni»^(Berl. 
1867  sq.,  2  vols.  8yo ;  tranal.  Lond.  1869, 8vo) ;  Cowles, 
Notes  (New  York,  1867, 12mo).     See  Pbophets. 

B'zel  occnrs  only  in  the  name  EbbN'Ezel  (Heb. 
with  the  art.  repeated,  ha^E'hen  Ka^E'zd,  \vm  ISdQl 
[in  pause  7TK,  A'zet],  the  stone  oftke  departwre,  per- 
haps L  q.  mUe-stOHe ;  Sept.  to  JSpya/S  [v.  r.  ipyov  and 
6  Xi^of]  Uitvo;  Vulg.  lapis  cut  nomen  est  Esd;  A.  Y. 
*Ube  stone  Ezel"),  an  old  testimonial-stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former  final- 
ly fled  from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx,  19).  It  seems  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  some  early  circumstance 
not  recorded.  .  At  the  second  mention  of  the  spot  (ver. 
41)  the  Heb.  text  p3i|n  ^^i$P;  A.V.  '*outof  a  place 
toward  the  south,"  literally  "from  the  slope  of*the 
south ;"  Sept  iirb  tov  'Ap7d/3,yulg.  de  loco  qui  verge- 
bat  ad  austrum)  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  cor- 
rupt, as  indies^  by  the  Sept,  which  in  both  cases 
has  I^rgab  or  Argah  (I.  e.  ^A^itf  Argob\  a  heap  of 
stones) — in  ver.  19  for  the  Heb.  Eben,  **  stone,"  and  in 
ver.  41  for  Aoimu^,  "  the  south."  The  sense  in  ver. 
41  would  then  be  as  follows :  **  David  arose  from  close 
to  the  stone  heap" — close  to  which  (the  same  preposi- 
tion, bXM^  A.  V.  "  by")  it  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand tlua  he  should  remain  (ver.  19).  Other  inter- 
preters, however,  render  simply  **on  the  south  side," 
a  signification  which  sufficiently  suits  the  circumstan- 
ces.   See  also  Bbth-Ezel. 

E'sem  (Heb.  E'tsem,  D2BK),  a  less  incorrect  mode 
(1  Chron.  iv,  29)  of  Anglicizing  the  name  Azbm  (q. 
v.),  as  elsewhere  (Josh,  xix,  8). 

Ezen.    See  EzNrrE. 

E'zer  (Heb.  E'iser,  *^3CX,  treasure;  Sept  'Aaap, 
Vulg.  Eser\  one  of  the  sons  of  Seir,  and  native  princes 
of  Mount  Hor  (Gen.  xxxvi,  21,  27,  30 ;  1  Chron.  i,  42, 
B8,  in  which  last  verse  the  name  is  Anglicized  "  Ezar'O* 
B.C.  cir.  1927. 

E'ZER  (Heb.  E'zer,  '^t?,  ^ty  [in  pause,  A'zer, 
nt^],  help\  the  name  of  five  men.  See  also  Romam- 
Ti-EZEB;  Eben-ezeb. 

1.  (Sept  'EKtp  V.  r.  'A^lp,Vnlg.  Ezer,)  A  person 
named  with  Elead  (q.  v.)  as  a  son  (or  descendant)  of 
Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Gath  while  enji^aged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (1 
Chron.  vii,  21).  Ewald  iGesch,  Isr,  i,  490)  assigns  this 
occurrence  to  the  pre-Egyptian  period.  B.C.  ante 
1658. 

2.  (Sept  'E2;€p  V.  r.  Ta^i^p,  Vulg.  Ezer.^  The  father 
af  Hushah,  one  of  the  posterity  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  4).  B.C.  cir.  1658.  In  ver.  17  he 
appears  to  be  called  Ezba,  but  no  such  son  occurs 
among  the  list  of\hose  there  attributed  to  him. 

3.  (Sept  'A^fp  V.  r.  'A^a,  Vulg.  Ezer.)  The  first- 
named  of  the  Gittite  champions  who  repaired  to  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  9).     B.C.  1054. 

4.  (Sept.  'A^ip  V.  r.  'AZ^owp,  Vulg.  Azer.)  Son  of 
Jeshua,  and  ruler  of  Mizpah,  who  repaired  part  of  the 
city  wall  near  the  armory  (Neh.  iii,  19).     B.C.  446. 

5.  (Sept  'Ic^oi;p,Vulg.  Ezer,)  One  of  the  priests 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  newly-finbhed  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Keh.  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

Eseri'^aa  (6  EZepiac  v.  r.  Zcxpcac,  Vulg.  Agarias), 
the  son  of  Helchiah  aad  &ther  of  Sandas,  in  the  ances- 


try of  Esdraa  (1  Esdr.  viii,  1) ;  evidently  the  higlk 
priest  AzABiAH  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  vii,  1). 

Esi'aa  (o  'EZiac  v.  r.  o  'O^iac,  Vulg.  AtahO),  the 
son  of  Meremoth  and  father  of  Amarias  in  the  same 
genealogy  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2) ;  evidently  the  correspond- 
ing AzABiAH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  list  (Ezra  vii,  3). 
Comp.  AziEi. 

B'sion-genber  (Heb.  Etsyon'-Geber,  *^ni"';i'^S9 
pn  this  form  only  at  1  Kings  ix,  26 ;  2  Chron.'  viii,  17]| 
i.  q.  giant* s  hachhone;  Sept  Tamdv  [in  Deut  Ttm^ 
utv\  rdptp  [in  Chron.  Fafiip']^  but  in  1  Kings  'Aciwy 
Valitp  i  Vulg.  AsUmgcAer)  or  E'ZION-OA^BER  (being 
"in  pause,"  Heb.  Etsgon-Ga'her,  *iaj  1^X5  [in  1 
Kings  XX,  49 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  36,  fully  1^'^2C^],  so  found 
also  at  Numb,  xxxiii,  85,  86;  Deut  11,  8;'  but  Angli- 
cized "  Ezion-geber"  in  1  Kings  xxii,  48  [49]),  a  very 
ancient  city  near  Elath  (q.  v.),  on  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Jonathan's  Targum^  following  a  fidse 
etymology,  defines  the  name  as  i.  q.  **  castle  of  the 
cock"  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald,  col.  384;  Beck,  Chron, 
Chald,paraphr,  ii,  101).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Numb, 
xxxiii,  35  as  one  of  the  stations  where  the  Hebrews 
halted  in  their  journeyings  through  the  desert,  being 
the*last  there  named  before  they  came  to  **  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh,"  and  the  point  where 
they  afterwards  turned  from  the  *Anibah  to  Elath,  to- 
wards **the  wilderness  of  Moab"  (Deut  U,  8).  See 
ExoDE.  From  its  harbor  it  was  that  Solomon  (1 
Kings  ix,  26)  sent  the  fleet  which  he  had  there  built 
to  the  land  of  Ophir.  See  Commerce.  Here  also  Je- 
hoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii,  47 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  85)  built  a 
fleet  **  to  go  to  Ophir ;"  but  because  he  had  joined  him- 
self with  AhazUh,  *'  king  of  Israel,  who  did  wickedly," 
"  the  ships  wera  broken  that  they  were  not  able  to  go 
to  Tarshish,"  being  probably  destroyed  on  the  rocks 
which  lie  in  **  jagged  ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Ptilestine,  p.  84).  Btisching  {Erdbeschr.  V,  i, 
620)  erroneously  locates  it  at  Shunn^  a  port  at  tiie 
southern  end  of  the  gulf  {Geogr.  Nub.  iii,  5).  Wellsted 
{Travels^  ii,  153)  would  And  it  in  the  modem  Dahob^ 
but  this  is  the  ancient  Dizahab  (q.  v.) ;  Laborde  (Com-' 
mentaire  Geogr,  p.  124)  seeks  it  in  the  rocky  island 
d-Kurdyah,  which  is  hardly  adequate  in  extent  or 
position ;  and  RUppel  {Arab,  p.  252)  locates  it  at  the 
mouth  of^wady  Emrag^  i.  e.  el-3ftirci£,  which  is  liable 
to  the  same  objection.  Josephus  {Ant,  viii,  6,  4)  says 
that  Ezion-geber  {'Aomoyydfiapoc)  was  also  called 
Beremce^  and  that  it  lay  not  far  from  ^lath.  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  once-populous  city  *A^fun 
(Bnrckhardt  Sgrioj  p.  511).  Robinson  (BHUuxi  Bt- 
searches,  i,  250)  says,  "No  trace  of  Ezion-geber  seems 
now  to  remain,  unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small 
wady  with  brackish  water,  el-Ghudyan,  opening  into 
el-'Arabah  from  the  western  mountain,  some  dlstanca 
north  of  Akabah."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  sea  ever  extended  so  far  up  the  *Arabah  as  this. 
It  was  probably  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Hij 
route  strikes  the  *Arabah  at  the  north-west  point  of  the 
gulf  (Robinson,  ib,  i,  239).  Yet  the  town  may  have 
given  name  to  this  the  nearest  spring,  for  Ghudgan  In 
Arabic  corresponds  in  all  the  essential  letters  to  £b»0ii 
in  Heb.,  which  is  identical  with  the  later  ^Asgun,  By 
comparing  1  Kings  ix,  26, 27,  with  2  Chron.  viii,  17, 18, 
it  is  probable  that  timber  was  floated  fh>m  Tyre  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then 
conveyed  over  land  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  built;  for  there 
can  hardly  have  been  adequate  forests  in  the  neigb> 
borhood.  Dr.  Wilson  noticed  fhigments  of  an  old  car- 
avan route  part  way  up  the  hill-side  in  this  vidnitT' 
{Lands  of  the  Bibk,  i,  284).  See  Wildbbkess  op  thb 
Wandbrino. 

Es'nite  (Heb.  in  marg.  Etsni',  ^^^7,  but  in  the 
text  ^3^r,  i.  e.  Etsno')  is  given  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  in 
the  Auth.Vers.,  as  an  epithet  of  Adino,  prsfect  of '. 
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Tid*»  bodj-gnftrd;  and  if  considered  as  a  gentile  adj., 
most  mean  an  inhabitant  of  ^'sai,  a  place  otherwise 
miknoira.    Bat  of  the  words  rendered  **  Adino  the  £z* 

mte"C3??^  ''3'^?»  Sept.  'A^ivoiv  6  'Acruvaioc ;  Vulg. 
^tfost  tmerrimus  Ugni  wrmicuAii,  as  if  understanding 
the  latter  term  to  be  a  form  of  :c^,  toood),  Gesenius 
(£re6.  Lex.)  regards  the  former  as  a  peculiar  allitera- 
tion for  'iS'n;'^,  in  the  sense  of  **he  brandished,**  from 
the  root  1*^7?,  to  be  pUant ;  and  the  latter  as  a  rare 
word,  *|2C7,  a  spear  (for  which  sense  he  finds  analogy  in 
the  Arabic) ;  and  thus  the  whole  phrase  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  that  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  11), 
which  otherwise  we  most  here  interpolate  (with  our 
translators)  in  order  to  make  sense.  That  these  words 
do  not  contain  the  name  of  a  person  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  Jashobeam  is  given  in  the  parallel  passage, 
and  is  capable  of  identification  [see  Jashobeam],  and 
also  from  the  enumeration,  in  which  the  two  merito- 
rius  grades  of  three  each,  with  the  SO  warriors  special- 
ly enumerated,  require  just  this  one  special  officer  to 
make  op  the  number  of  37  specified  in  the  text  as  pe- 
coliarly  distinguished.  See  David.  The  passage  in 
2  Sam.  is  conceded  to  be  less  trustworthy  than  that  in 
1  Chron.,  even  by  Davidson,  who  vainly  contends  (JSa- 
end  ffermenetUics,  p.  545)  for  Adino  as  a  proper  name. 
(See  at  length  in  Kennicott,  DisatrtaHon,  i,  71-128 ;  Ge- 
senms,  Thea.  Hd>.  p.  994-5.)    Compare  Adimo. 

Esob.    See  Hyssop. 

Es'ra  (Heb.  [except  in  No.  1]  Ezni',  X';t|,  (he 
heipf  a  Chaldee  emphatic  form  of  ^.f^,  Ezer\  the  name 
of  three  or  four  men. 

1.  (1  Chron.  iv,  17.)    See  Ezrah. 

2.  (Sept.  *B?pa  t.  r.  'EaSpac,  Vulgate  Esdras.)  A 
leading  priest  among  the  first  colonists  to  Jerosalem 
under  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  1).  B.C.  586.  His  son 
Meahnllam  was  chief  of  bis  family  in  the  time  of  the 
high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  12).  In  the  somewhat 
parallel  list  of  Neh.  x,  2-8,  the  name  of  the  same  per- 
son is  written  i^^?-?'  Azabiah,  as  it  is  probably  in 
Ezraviif  1. 

3.  (Sept.'E<r^(>ac  t.  r.'E^a,  JosephufrlBv^paCyyulg. 
EsdraeS)  The  celebrated  Jewish  scribe  C^DO)  and 
priest  (in's),  who,  in  the  year  B.C.  459,  led  the  second 
expedition  of  Jews  back  from  the  Babylonian  exile 
into  Palestine,  and  the  aothor  of  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture. 

1.  Parentage, — ^Ezra  was  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Phinebas,  the  son  of  Aaron  (Ezra  vii,  1-5).  He  is 
stated  to  be  the  son  of  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azariah ; 
which  Seraiah  was  slain  at  Biblah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having  been  brought  thither  a  captive  by 
Nebnzaradan  (2  Kings  xxv,  18-21).  See  Seraiah. 
Bat,  as  130  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Seraiah 
and  the  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon,  and  we  read 
that  a  grandson  of  Seraiah  was  the  high-priest  who  ac- 
companied Zerubbabel  on  the  first  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, seven^  years  before  Ezra  returned  thither,  we 
may  suppose  that  by  the  term  son  here,  as  in  some 
other  places,  the  relationship  of  great-grandson,  or  of 
a  still  more  remote  direct  descendant,  is  intended.  See 
Father.  All  that  is  really  known  of  Ezra  is  contain- 
ed in  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in 
Neh.  viii  and  xii,  26.  In  addition  to  the  information 
there  given,  that  he  was  a  "  scribe,"  a  '*  ready  scribe 
of  the  law  of  Moses,"  *'a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  statutes  to  Is- 
rael," *'a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,"  and 
**a  priest,"  we  are  told  by  Josephns  that  he  was  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Babylon ;  that  he 
was  particularly  conversant  with  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  was  held  in  universal  esteem  on  account  of  his 
rigliteoosness  and  virtoe  {AtU,  xi,  5, 1). 

2.  Ser^turalffUtanf, —The  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 


ple of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  decreed  by  C}'Tus  in 
the  year  B.C.  586,  was,  after  much  powerful  and  vex- 
atious opposition,  completed  in  the  reign  and  by  the 
permission  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  the  year  B.C.  517. 

The  origin  of  Ezra^s  infloence  with  the  Persian  king 
Artaxerxes  Longimanns  does  not  appear,  but  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  459,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable report  which  had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and 
Shimshai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together  with 
priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  Of 
these  a  list,  amounting  to  1754,  is  given  in  Ezra  viii ; 
and  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part  of  the  full  list  of 
the  returned  captives  contained  in  Neh.  vii,  and  in  du- 
plicate in  Ezra  ii.  Ezra  and  his  companions  were  al- 
lowed to  take  with  them  a  large  free-will  offering  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  silver  vessels,  contributed  not  only 
by  tlie  Babylonian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and 
his  counsellors.  These  oflbrings  were  for  the  house 
of  God,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks, 
rams,  and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  Temple- 
service.  In  addition  to  this,  Ezra  was  empowered  to 
draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  beyond  the  river  for 
any  further  supplies  he  might  require ;  and  all  priests, 
Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Temple  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  Ezra  had  also  authority  given 
him  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  in  Judsa,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  cinders.  The  rea- 
son of  the  interest  for  the  worship  of  God  at  this  time 
evinced  by  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  been  a  fear 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  for  we  read  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  decree  to  the  treasurers  beyond  the  river, 
**  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God  of  heaven,  let 
it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  heav- 
en ;  /or  vkg  shoiiid  ihert  be  wraih  Offoinst  the  reabn  of 
the  Hng  and  his  sons?"  We  are  also  told  (Ezra  vii,  6) 
that  the  king  granted  Ezra  all  his  request;  and  Jose- 
phus  informs  us  that  Ezra,  being  desirous  of  going  to 
Jerusalem,  requested  the  king  to  grant  him  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  the  governor  of  Syria  (Ant,  xi,  5, 
1).  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the. dread  which 
Artaxerxes  entertained  of  the  divine  judgments  was 
the  consequence  of  the  exposition  to  him  by  Ezra  of 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Some  writers  sop- 
pose  that  this  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  was  consequent 
upon  the  marriage  of  Esther  with  Ahasoerus ;  but  this 
could  not  be,  even  if  we  should  grant,  what  is  unlike- 
ly, that  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  were  the  same  per- 
son, because  Ezra  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  Jirst 
month  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  Esther  was  not  taken  into  the  king's  house  until 
the  tenth  month  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  did  not  declare  her  connection  with 
the  Jewish  people,  and  obtain  favor  for  them  until  af- 
ter the  plot  of  Haman,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahasue- 
rus.    See  Ahasuerus. 

Ezra  assembled  the  Jews  who  accompanied  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ahava,  where  they  halted  three 
days  in  tents.  Here  Ezra  proclaimed  a  fast,  as  an 
act  of  humiliation  before  God,  and  a  season  of  prayer 
for  divine  direction  and  safe  conduct ;  for,  on  setting 
out,  he  **wa8  ashamed  to  require  a  band  of  soldiers 
and  horsemen  to  help  them  against  the  enemy  by  the 
way,"  because  be  bad  asserted  to  the  king  that  the 
hand  of  his  God  is  upon  all  them  that  seek  him  for 
good.  Ezra  next  committed  the  care  of  the  treasures 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  twelve  of -the  chief 
priests,  assisted  by  ten  of  their  brethren,  appointing 
these  to  take  charge  of  the  treasures  by  the  way,  and 
deliver  them  safely  in  the  honse  of  the  Lord  at  Jerui 
salem.  On  the  twelfth  day  from  their  first  settinfi 
out  Ezra  and  his  companions  left  the  river  Ahava,  anC 
arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month,  having 
been  delivered  fh>m  the  hand  of  the  enemy  and  of 
such  as  lay  in  wait  by  the  way.  Three  days  aftet 
their  arrival  the  treasures  were  weighed  and  delivered 
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Into  the  CTUtody  of  some  Levites.  The  returning  ex- 
iles offered  bamt-offeriogs  to  the  Lord.  They  deliv- 
ered ftlso  the  king's  commissions  to  the  viceroys  and 
governors,  and  gave  needfal  help  to  the  people  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Temple. 

Ezra's  ample  commission  had  been  granted  him  at 
his  own  request  (ver.  6),  and  it  appean  that  his  great 
design  was  to  effect  a  religions  reformation  among  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law  of  Moses,  from  which  they  had  griev- 
ously declined.  His  first  care,  accordingly,  was  to 
enforce  a  separation  from  their  wives  ofidl  who  had 
made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were  many 
priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites.  For 
this  an  opportuni^  soon  presented  itself.  When  he 
had  discharged  the  various  trusts  committed  to  him, 
the  princes  of  the  Jews  came  to  him  and  complained 
that  the  Jewish  people  generally  who  had  returned 
from  the  captivi^,  and  also  the  priests  and  Levites, 
but  especially  the  rulers  and  princes,  had  not  kept 
themselves  separate  from  the  people  of  the  land,  but 
had  done  according  to  the  abominations  of  the  rem- 
mnt  of  the  nations  whom  their  forefktbers  had  driven 
out,  and  married  their  daughters,  and  allowed  their 
childran  to  intermarry  with  them.  On  this  report 
Ezra  evinced  his  deep  affliction,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish custom,  by  rending  his  mantle  and  tearing  the  hair 
of  his  head  and  beard.  There  gathered  round  him  all 
those  who  still  feared  God,  and  dreaded  his  wrath  for 
the  transgression  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  back 
frt>m  captivity.  Having  waited  till  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  Ezra  rose  up,  and,  having  again 
rent  his  hair  and  his  garments,  made  public  prayer 
and  confession  of  sin.  The  assembled  people  wept 
bitteriy,  and  Shechaniah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam, 
came  forward  to  propose  a  general  covenant  to  put 
away  the  foreign  wives  and  their  children.  Ezra  then 
arose  and  administered  an  oath  to  the  people  that  they 
would  do  accordingly.  Proclamation  was  also  made 
that  all  those  who  had  returned  from  the  captivity 
should  within  three  days  gather  themselves  together  to 
Jerusalem,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  for- 
feitoTB  of  their  goods.  The  people  assembled  at  the 
time  appointed,  trembling  on  account  of  their  sin  and 
of  the  heavy  rain  that  fell.  Ezra  addressed  them, 
declaring  to  them  their  sin,  and  exhorting  them  to 
amend  their  lives  by  dissolving  their  illegal  connec- 
tions.  The  people  acknowledged  the  Justice  of  his 
rebukes,  and  promised  obedience.  They  then  request- 
ed that,  as  the  rai«  fell  heavily,  and  the  number  of 
transgressors  was  great,  he  would  appoint  times  at 
which  they  might  severally  come  to  be  examined  re- 
specting this  matter,  accompanied  by  the  judges  and 
elders  of  every  city.  A  commission  was  therefore 
formed,  consisting  of  Ezra  and  some  others,  to  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  the  evil.  This  investigation  occu- 
pied three  months.  Josephus  relates  the  affecting 
scene  which  occurred  on  the  reading  of  the  law  by 
Ezra  {AtU.  xi,  6,  5).  The  account  given  by  Josephus 
agrees  with  that  of  Nebemiah  in  all  leading  particu- 
lars, except  that  Josephus  places  the  date  and  occa- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  {AtU,  xl,  5, 1). 

With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  transac- 
tion Ezra's  autobiography  ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  till,  thirteen  yean  afterwards,  in 
the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  we  iind  him  again  at  Je- 
rusalem with  Kehemiah  the  *'Tirahatha."  B.C.  446. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  gov- 
ernor till  Nebemiah  superseded  him;  but  as  Ezra's 
eommission  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  **to  in- 
quire concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezra  vii, 
14),  and  to  carry  thither  '*the  silver  and  gold  which 
the  king  and  his  counsellors  had  fVeely  offered  unto 
the  God  of  Israel"  (ver.  15),  and  as  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the 
eighth  and  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  after  he  had  effected  the  above-iiamed  refor- 


mation, and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  mag- 
istrates, with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself  re* 
turned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself  what 
one  would  expect,  and  wliat  is  borne  out  by  the  paral- 
lel case  of  Nebemiah,  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  ab- 
rupt termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and  for  that  re- 
lapse of  the  Jews  into  their  former  irregularities  which 
is  apparent  in  the  book  of  Nebemiah.  Such  a  relapse, 
and  such  a  state  of  affairs  ut  Jerusalem  in  general, 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  Ezra  had  continued 
there.  Whether  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Nebe- 
miah, or  separately,  does  not  appear  certainly,  but  as 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  narrative  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  viii,  1),  it  is  perhaps 
probable  that  he  followed  the  latter  some  months  later, 
having,  perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work. 
The  functions  he  executed  under  Nehemiah's  govern- 
ment were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter, such  as  reading  and  interpreting  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses to  the  people  during  the  eight  days  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  congregation,  and  assist- 
ing at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  in  promoting  the 
religious  reformation  so  happily  effected  by  the  Tir- 
shatba.  But  in  such  he  filled  the  first  place,  being  re- 
peatedly coupled  with  Nehemiah  the  Tirsbatha  (viii, 
9 ;  xii,  26),  while  Eliaehib  the  high-priest  is  not  men- 
tioned as  taking  any  part  in  the  reformation  at  aU.  In 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  described  in  Neh.  x,  Ezra 
periiaps  sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Aza- 
riah  (v,  2).  In  Neh.  viii  we  read  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month, 
subsequently  to  Nehemiah's  numbering  the  people, 
Ezra  was  requested  to  bring  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  and  that  he  read  therein  standing  upon  a  pul- 
pit of  wood,  which  raised  him  above  all  the  people. 
As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehemiah's  departare 
for  Babylon  in  the  thirty-second  of  Artaxerxes,  and  as 
everything  fell  into  confusion  during  Nehemiah's  ab- 
sence (Neh.  xiii),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ezra  may 
have  again  returned  to  Babylon  before  that  year.  See 
Nehemiah. 

8.  Traditionary  Aci$. — Josephus,  who  should  be  our 
next  best  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  hb  deaUi.  He 
vaguely  says,  '*  He  died  an  old  man,  and  was  buried  in 
a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem"  {Ant.  xi,  5, 5),  and 
places  his  death  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Joacim,  and 
before  the  government  of  Nebemiah  I  According  to 
some  Jewish  chroniclers,  be  died  in  the  year  in  which 
Alexander  came  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Tebeth  (that  is,  the  lunation  in  December),  in 
the  same  year  in  which  took  place  the  death  of  the 
prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,and  Malachi,  and  in  which 
prophecy  became  extinct.  According  to  other  tradi- 
tions, Ezra  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  120  yean.  The  Talmudic  statement  is  that  be 
died  at  Zamzomu,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  while  on  his 
road  fVom  Jerusalem  to  Susa,  whither  he  was  going  to 
converse  with  Artaxerxes  about  the  aflVurs  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  of  Nehar-Samorah  (ap- 
parently Zamuza,  otherwise  Zamzumu) :  "  The  sepul- 
chre of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is  in  this  place, 
where  he  died  on  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  king 
Artaxerxes"  {Travels,  i,  116).  A  tomb  said  to  be  hia 
is  shown  on  the  Tigris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Eu- 
phrates  (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  428,  note).  An  in- 
teresting description  of  this  tomb  is  given  by  Kitto 
(Pict.  JSibh,  note  at  the  end  of  Ezra). 

As  regards  the  traditional  history  of  Ezra,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any 
historical  foundation.  The  principal  works  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  tes- 
timony, by  Christians  also,  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Some  traditions  assert  that  Ezra  was,  about  A« 
M.  8118,  the  president  of  the  n^l'irin  Tbas,  Sgnagogftt 
Magna,  and  the  fiither  of  all  Mishnic  docton.     S< 


B*I>DI«d  TDmb  of  Em 
Stkaoooiib,  Gbbat.  In  pety  knd 
like  Bloaes  (YuduuU,  p.  13.  S««  Zemack  David), 
When  hs  vent  from  Bkbyloa  to  Jernulem,  be  took 
with  biin  >11  penODB  whoH  descent  wu  eltbu  lliegiti- 
nuta  or  onknoini,  so  that  the  Jewa  led  in  Babylon 
tlunid  ba  nblQS  ipl.punr/UejburCXtdiiuUi,  c4, 
l,Gem.)-  Em  iauld  to  hive  introduced  tbeprawnt 
(qnan  Hebniw  chuvter,  uid,  in  conjunction  with 
Ktme  other  etden,  to  have  nude  the  Uiion  (q.  v.), 
the  pnnctnithn),  and  aconitaetian  of  the  whole  Bible 
lAbtx\»nf:\, Prm/at.  ad  ffm^bdiAho»r  a\u,PTa/. 
8  Motor.').  Ezra  i>  >Im  Mid  to  have  vigoroasly  re- 
■bted  the  «eet  of  the  Saddnceei,  irblch  sprang  np  in 
hii  days;  and  therefore  to  Iutb  put  the  (Torda  ')'□ 
S317  *T3  Db^^n,  i  Mxeulo  in  Motidumj  at  the  head  of 
all  prayers,  aa  a  aymbol  bj  which  the  orthodoi  could 
be  distingniibed  (Bab.  BtrachoA,  fbl.  61).  Since  the 
people,  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  or  exile,  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  Aramaic  language,  and 
•carcely  andeiatood  Hebreir,  Ezra  eatalillahed  the  of- 
Sca  of  targoman,  ^a*i1tn,  dragoman,  or  Interpreter, 
who  itood  near  the  public  reader  in  the  ejnagotiue, 
and  tranalated  every  vcth  after  It  was  read  (MegUlah, 
fbl.  7-1).  Hence  be  is  usually  regarded  aa  the  fonnder 
of  the  aynagogne  wonhip.  See  Stkaooqce.  Ezra 
otdained  that  the  year  of  Jubilee  ibouid  be  reckoned 
from  the  serenthyear  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple (Halmonides,  HjI.  Jabti.  cap.  10). 

(j.)  Ezra  la  coniidered  to  be  the  anthor  of  the  cin- 
aa,  and  worthy  to  have  been  the  lavgiver,  irUoaeahad 
not  preceded  him  (Bab,  SaiAti.  c.  ii,  f.  21 ;  comp.  the 
nt.  Camox).  Hb  ia  eTen  eald  to  have  rewritten  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  from  memocy,  the  copies 
of  which  had  perished  by  neglect.  To  bim  Is  aim  at- 
eribedthe  aathorshipof  the  books  of  Chroniclea,  Ezra, 
NehemUh,  and,  some  add,  Esther;  and,  many  of  the 
Jews  aay,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezeklel,  Daniel,  and 

pnbabUity  perhaps  add  the  119th  Psalm.  (See  each 
book  In  Its  place.)  TIachendorf  has  lately  puhliahed 
(^Apoealjiptet  Apocrypha.  Llpa.  1866)  an  «Uw  prinetpt 
of  the  Greek  text  of  an  "Apocalypsis  Eadrie."  See 
Bevklatioss  (Sfobious). 

Bat  we  most  abstain  from  nconntinic  all  the  tradi- 
tiooal  ampUficationa  of  the  doings  of  Eara,  since,  if  all 
woe  to  hfl  received,  it  would  be  difficalt  to  aay  what 
he  did  not  do,  so  strong  haa  been  the  inclination  to 
eonnect  important  facta  with  his  person  (comp.  2  Eidr. 
zIt;  Ireiuens,  adu.  Hatm.  iii,  SS;  Clem.  Alsiandr. 
Strom,  i,  p.  142 ;  Aagnitiu.  Dt  AtiraUl.  Script,  ii,  33 ; 
J«ioiiia,  ad  Halnd.  p.  Zi2i  Buztorf,  TOeriiu,  p.  86  I 
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sq.i  Bertbo1dt,£'m<st(.i,69sq.;  Da  Welta,  £Usi).  p. 
17 sq.;  Sauer,Z)''s>sr(.HCaHiKisKe<.r<i(.etc.,Alt«rf, 
1782 ;  Sai^tikiM,  foL  izi,  I  j  fiaa,  Ds  Synag.  Magaa, 
p.  SI,  89 ;  Uartmann,  Vcrbindung  dt*  Altai  md  JVnin 
Ttttamailtt,  p.  114  aq.).  Of  most  of  the  above  ads  of 
Ezra  a  full  accoont  ii  given  in  Prldeaax's  CohmbAm, 
i,  808-818,  and  356-876 ;  also  in  Otho's  Ltx.  RaU.  p. 
SOB  aq.  A  compendious  account  of  the  arguments  by 
which  moat  of  theae  Jewiah  statements  are  proved  to 
be  tabuloDB  ia  given  In  Stehelin'a  Saibin.  IMtret.  p. 
6-B;  of  which  the  chief  an  drawn  ftvm  the  silence  of 
the  aacredwriterathamaalver,  of  tbe  apociyphal  hooka, 
and  of  Josephus — and  It  might  be  added,  of  Jerome — 
and  IVom  the  &ct  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  chapter  In  the  Mishna  called  Firte  AboO. 
Arabian  fahlea  about  Ezra  are  mentioned  in  Hottin- 
ger'a  Thu.  FkOoL  p.  113,  and  in  Herbelot,  BibL  Orien- 
lale,  p.  6S7,  etc.— Kitto,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  ■.  v. 

EZRA,  Book  op.  Thia  Is  tnanifeatly  a  continua- 
tion of  the  booki  of  Chroniclea,  as,  indeed,  It  is  called 
by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sermona  diaiim  Etdrtt 
(ap.  Coaln's  Canon  of  Scr^.  p.  61),  and  as  was  early 
conceded  (Huetlus,  Dun.  Evang.  iv,  14,  p.  841).  See 
Chbo!iicles  (Books  or). 

I.  CaiUmtM. — Tbe  book  of  Ezra  oontalns  ATOjivtifui- 
vti^iara,  memorabilia,  or  records  of  events  ocCDrnng 
about  the  termination  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  It 
contain!  accoonts  of  the  tkvon  bectowsd  npon  the 
Jews  by  the  Persian  kings ;  of  the  tehulldlng  of  the 
Temple ;  of  the  misaion  of  Ean  to  Jemaalem,  and  his 
regulations  and  reforms.  Such  reoordi  fanning  tlw 
■nbjectof  the  book  of  Ezra,  we  mutt  not  be  surprised 
that  its  parta  an  not  ao  intimately  connected  with 
each  other  aa  we  might  bsve  expected  If  the  anthor 
had  set  forth  bis  intention  to  furnish  a  complete  his- 
tory of  his  time*  (tee  Pemhie.  Ptrtian  Monardf,  in 
hie  Worit,  Lond.  1685,  p.  84fi).  Tiie  events  narrated 
in  the  tiook  of  Ezra  are  spread  over  tbe  reigns  of 


D^'aiHr 


Xerxes. 


Riga  th*  neonli  oFEa 

Total n  0 

The  arrangement  of  the  facts  in  tbe  book  of  Eira  is 

ironological.     Tbe  book  may  be  divided  into  two 

portions.     Tbe  jtri(  coneisls  of  chapters  i-vi,  and  con- 

,las  the  history  of  tbe  returning  exiles  and  of  their 

ibnilding  of  the  Temple,  and  comprises  the  period 

from  tbe  fint  year  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  688,  to  the  sixth 

year  of  Darius  Hystaspls,  B.C.  61&.     The  secoiul  por- 

coptalna  tbe  penional  history  of  the  migration  of 

I  to  Psiestine,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Aitaxerxea. 

This  latter  portion,  embracing  chapCera  vii-x.  Is  an 

utoblography  of  Ezra  daring  about  twelve  or  thirteen 

lontha,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign 

of  Artsxerxas  LoDgimanns. 

II.  Plan. — The  coniaa  of  events  recorded  in  these 
1  chapters  appears  to  be  as  followa :  First,  the  decree 
of  king  Cyrui,  patting  an  end  to  the  Bal^loniah  cap- 
tivity, and  initmcting  the  returning  Isrselltes  to  re- 
build the  Temple  and  reaton  the  worship  of  Jehovsh 
(ch,  i).      Second,  the  consequent  proceedings  of  the 
people  (cb.  11,  iii).     Third,  the  hindernnces  to  which 
en  exposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  gov- 
it,  Btlmulaled  aa  th^  was  by  the  hatred  of  the 
neighbors  of  the  Jews,  until  Darius  discovered  tbe 
iKlnal  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  confirmed  and  extended 
so  that  the  Temple  waa  Ailly  rebuHt,  and  the  wor- 
ip   restored   according   to   tbe   law   (ch.  iv,  v,  vi). 
Fourth,  the  miesion  of  Ezra,  who  was  both  a  priest  and 
a  scribe,  and  waa  empowered  by  king  Artaxerxes  not 
only  to  maintain  the  prescribed  worship,  but,  greatly 
more  than  that,  to  reatare  the  entire  theocratic  admtit< 
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iftntion,  only  reserving  the  temporal  aupremAcy  of 
tlie  PeraUn  monarchy  ^h.  yli,  viii).  Lastly,  the  re- 
construction of  this  theocratic  state,  which  EJera  effect- 
ed so  completely  that  he  carried  the  people  with  him 
in  remodelling  the  family  relations  by  the  law  against 
intermarriage  with  certain  races  (ch.  ix,  x). 

III.  l/mtg, — ^This  is  a  complete  narrative  in  itself; 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  taken  together,  form  one 
great  historical  work.  The  arguments  for  this  hy- 
pothesis are  of  no  weight  in  themselves  for  establish- 
ing the  conclusion;  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  state- 
ments of  fact,  they  are  willingly  put  forward  by  us  as 
circumstances  worthy  of  consideration  in  themselves, 
and  apart  from  the  illogical  purpose  to  which  they 
have  been  applied.  1.  The  three  books  have  a  large 
number  of  words  and  phrases  in  common,  which  are 
not  met  with  at  all,  or  at  least  not  frequently,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture.  This  agrees  well  with  their  com- 
position at  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  its  literature,  by  men  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  land  of  Assyria  or  Babylon,  perhaps  brought 
up  together  at  the  same  Persian  court,  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah being  also  most  intimate  friends  and  fellow- 
workers.  The  opinion  is  also  probable  that  the  Chron- 
icles were  compiled  by  Ezra,  as  well  as  the  book  to 
which  his  own  name  has  been  given.  2.  There  is  a 
predilection  for  genealogical  details  running  through 
all  these  books.  This  seems  to  have  been  character- 
istic of  the  age ;  and  it  was  probably  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  eflbrts  to  restore  the  old  arrangements  as 
to  the  holding  of  property,  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  preservation  of  ancient  naUonal  feel- 
ing, all  of  which  objects  were  likely  to  force  genealog- 
ical questions  upon  the  notice  of  men.  8.  There  is  a 
similar  prominence  given  to  details  about  the  priests 
and  Levites.  This  is  unavoidable  in  any  treatment 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  unless  their  character  as  the 
Church  of  God  is  to  be  overlooked.  Especially,  in 
whatever  proportion  there  were  difficulties  felt  as  to 
the  revival  of  the  more  political  aspects  of  the  theoc- 
racy, in  that  same  proportion  must  the  greater  atten- 
tion have  been  given  to  its  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments. 

lY.  Authorship, — ^A  late  ingenious  writer  (Rev.  and 
Lord  Hervey,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BibUj  s.  v.)  thus 
pronounces  on  this  question :  **  Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  contemporary  hbtorical 
journals  kept  fh>m  time  to  time  by  the  prophets,  or 
other  authorized  persons,  who  were  eye-witnesses  for 
the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and  whose  several 
narratives  were  afterwards  strung  together,  and  either 
abridged  or  added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a  later 
hand.  That  later  hand,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubt- 
less Ezra's  own,  as  appears  by  the  la«t  four  chapters, 
as  well  as  by  other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous 
chapters.  While,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
whole  book  is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet 
strictly  only  the  last  four  chapters  are  his  original 
work.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  toler- 
able certainty  several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings 
the  first  six  chapters  are  composed.''  Accordingly, 
that  writer,  in  imitation  of  many  Rationalists,  proceeds 
to  dissect  the  book  for  this  purpose.  1.  Chap,  i  he  as- 
signs as  being  undoubtedly  by  Daniel,  on  account  of 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  silence  of  that  prophet  re- 
specting the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  phraseology  of 
Ezra  in  referring  to  that  event.  2.  Chap,  ii  is  assign- 
ed to  Nehemiah,  as  being  identical  with  Neh.  vii.  8. 
Chap,  iti,  2-vi  (except  iv,  6-23),  he  thinks  belongs  to 
Haggai,  on  account  of  certain  coincidences  of  expres- 
sion in  that  prophet.  4.  Chap,  iv,  6-23,  he  regards  as 
a  parenthetic  addition  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  6.  Chaps,  vii-ix  are  unquestionably 
Ezra's  own  production.  A  still  later  critic  (Dr.  Da- 
Wdson,  in  the  new  edit,  of  Kitto's  Cydopoedia  ofBUd. 
Ui,  s.  v.)  is  even  bolder  in  distributing  various  por* 


tions  to  "  the  Chronist,"  as  he  designates  the  unknown 
interpolator  after  Ezra. 

It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  such  attempts  to 
note  their  extremely  subjective  character,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  caprice  or  conjecture  of  the  critic  him- 
self; for  the  peculiarities  cited,  when  closely  exam- 
ined, are  found  to  be  too  general  and  accidental  to  be 
relied  upon  as  proofs  of  authorship^  especially  in  view 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  respecting  the  scheme  of  the 
book.  Moreover,  if,  as  all  admit,  Ezra  did  incorporate 
older  documents  into  his  history  (so  even  Moses  does 
in  the  Pentateuch),  yet,  as  he  moulded  them  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous narrative,  this  does  not  militate  against 
his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  author,  and  not 
simply  editar  of  t^^e  book  that  bears  his  name.  (See 
the  HuUeUvngen  of  H&vemick  and  Keil.) 

V.  Penonalxty  of  the  Writer.^ln  the  first  six  chap- 
ters the  use  of  the  third  person  predominates  in  the 
narrative,  except  in  passages  where,  by  tyneedoche,  oc- 
curs M9^QM,  Heb.  Idm&t,  WE  saidy  or  where  the  nar- 
rative contains  abstracts  from  documents  to  which 
Ezra  had  access.  In  these  abstracts  the  Aramaic  or 
Chaldee  language  of  the  original  documents  has  been 
preserved  from  di.  iv,  8  to  vi,  18,  and  vii,  12-26.  These 
portions  exist  in  Kennicott's  Cod,  p.  240,  in  a  collateral 
Hebrew  translation,  reprinted  in  Kennicott's  editk>n 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  separately  in  Chaldaieorum 
DameUs  et  Etra  e<^pihan  interpretoHo  Hebraica  (Ln- 
dovicus  Schulze,  Hale,  1782, 8vo).  An  argument  has 
been  raised  against  the  opinion  that  Ezra  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  whole  book  that  bears  his  name  from  the 
use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the  4th  verse  of  the 
5th  chapter,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  nar- 
rator was  present  on  the  occasion  described;  but,  setr 
ting  aside  other  replies  to  this  argument,  it  appears 
that  the  word  toe  refers  to  Tatnai  and  his  companions, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  Jews.  Ezra  speaks  from  ch.  vii, 
27,  to  ch.  ix,  15,  in  the  first  person.  '*  There  is  an  es- 
sential difference  between  public  events  which  a  man 
recollects,  though  only  as  in  a  dream,  to  have  heard  of 
at  the  time  when  they  occurred,  and  those  which  pre- 
ceded his  birth.  The  former  we  think  of  with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves ;  the  latter  are  foreign  to  us.  The 
epoch  and  duration  of  the  former  we  measure  by  our 
own  life ;  the  latter  belong  to  a  period  for  which  our 
imagination  has  no  scale.  Life  and  definiteness  are 
imparted  to  all  that  we  hear  ot  read  with  respect  to 
the  events  of  our  own  life"  (Niebuhr,OM  <A«  Dldindum 
between  Annait  and  Hiatonf),  These  remarks,  which 
Niebuhr  made  in  reference  to  Tacitus,  are  in  a  g^reat 
measure  applicable  also  to  Ezra.  Instances  of  simi- 
lar change  of  person  are  so  frequent  in  ancient  au- 
thors that  rhetoricians  have  introduced  it  among  the 
rhetorical  figures  under  the  name  of  eiwdiape  penoma- 
rtim.  The  prophetical  irritings  of  the  Old  Testament 
furnish  examples  of  such  ivaXKayri.  For  instance, 
Ezek.  i,  1-8 ;  Zech.  i,  1 ;  vi,  1 ;  vii,  1,  4,  8 ;  Jer.  xx,  1 
sq.,  comp.  with  v,  7  sq. ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxviii,  1-5 ;  xxxil, 
1^;  Hos.  i,2-d;  iii,  1.  So  also  in  Habakkuk,  Dan- 
iel,  etc.  The  frequency  of  this  IvaXXayfi^  especially 
in  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  arises 
ftt>m  either  the  more  objective  or  more  subjective  ten- 
dency of  the  st}'le,  which  of  course  varies  in  harmony 
with  the  contents  of  the  chapter.  (See  Fromman, 
Disq.  qua  Orientis  regibue  plurium  numero  de  te  loqtn 
non  inutitaiumjitieiej  probabiliter  ottenditurj  Cob.  17^) 
We  express  our  opinion  that  even  H&vemick  does  not 
rightly  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  matter  when,  in  hia 
^nleitung^  he  says  that  this  kvaXXayif  arose  firom  Ez- 
ra's imitation  of  the  prophetic  usage,  and  when  he  ap- 
provingly quotes  Schirmer's  (Hfeerrationee  exegeiietB  ei 
enHoa  in  Ubrum  Eedrm^  ii,  8  (Y ratisl.  1880).  There  waa 
certainly  as  little  imitation  of  the  prophets  in  the  emai" 
lage  penonarum  of  Ezra  as  there  is  imitation  of  thtt 
prophets  if  we  change  frvm  the  first  to  the  third  person 
in  our  own  oommunications.    'EyoXXayi/  never  ariaaa 
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fVom  imitation,  Init  only  from  th«  in<»«  subjective  or 
more  objective  turn  of  onr  mind,  and  from  that  vivaoi- 
ty  of  ityle  which  renders  it  incumbent  upon  the  reader 
rather  than  upon  the  writer  to  supply  that  ^^H^^ 
wliich,  as  in  Jonah  ii,  8,  forms  the  transition  from  the 
nae  of  the  tkbrd  to  the  adoption  of  ttiejirst  person. 

VI.  J)ate. — ^The  rscldess  assertions  of  some  writers 
that  this  composition  as  a  whole  must  be  referred  to  a 
period  about  a  century  later  than  Ezra,  or  more,  need 
not  be  noticed,  because  they  have  not  even  a  pretence 
of  argument  in  their  fiivor.  One  writer,  Zuns  {Die 
ffotte^iemsti.  Vortr^ge  der  Juden,  1882),  has  indeed  al- 
leged that  there  is  some  exaggeration  about  the  sa- 
cred vessels  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Cyrus; 
but  his  fellow-unbelievers  have  refused  to  agree  with 
him,  and  have  defended  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  book  throughout.  Another  critic,  Berthean,  sees 
an  evidence  of  the  composition  of  ch.  vi,  22  under  the 
Greek  successors  of  Alexander,  because  the  king  of 
Persia  is  called  the  king  of  Astyria ;  an  argument 
which  might  have  been  left  to  its  own  weakness,  even 
though  we  had  been  unable  to  give  the  parallels  2 
Kings  xxiii,  29 ;  Lam.  v,  6,  as  Keil  has  done. 

On  the  contiiuy,  critics  who  rely  upon  their  inter- 
nal arguments  might  have  seen  evidence  in  fiivor  of 
its  early  composition  in  the  fkct  that  its  chronology  is 
clear  and  exact;  while  the  accounts  of  Jewish  affairs 
under  the  Persian  monarchy,  as  given  by  Josephus 
from  apocr^'phal  writers  and  other  sources  unknown 
to  US,  present  extreme  conftision  and  some  palpable 
mistakies.  The  book  begins  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
alter  he  had  taken  Babylon,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
sent  home  to  Jerusalem  and  directed  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  B.C.  536.  It  narrates  the  difficulties  and  hin- 
derancea  before  this  was  accomplished  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  about  B.C.  516.  It 
paasea  in  silence  over  the  rest  of  his  reign,  81  years, 
and  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  21  years,  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  work  of  Esra,  who  received  his 
commiasion  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanua,  B.C.  459.  If  the  whole  of  the  events  nar- 
rated in  the  closing  chapter  took  place  almost  imme- 
diately, aa  is  understood,  we  believe,  by  all  commenta- 
tors, then  the  extreme  length  of  time  embraced  in  the 
narrative  is  not  above  80  years ;  and  the  order  is  strict- 
ly chronological,  though  it  is  not  continuous,  but  leaves 
a  blank  of  almost  sixty  years.  (See  Hilgenfeld,  Ezra 
UHdDanieLt  undikre  neueste  Bearbeitungen,  Halle,  1868.) 

YII.  Language. — The  book  is  written  partly  in  He- 
brew and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee  begins  at 
iv,  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi,  18.  The  letter 
or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii,  12-26,  is  also  given  in  the 
original  Chaldee. 

YIII.  CanomcUg, — There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although  there  is  no  quo- 
tation from  it  in  the  N.  Test.  Augustine  styles  Ezra 
**  rather  a  writer  of  transactions  than  a  prophet"  (De 
Cw.  Dei,  xviii,  86). 

IX.  Apocrgpkai  Addiiioni.-—'We  have  spoken  thus 
far  of  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra;  there  are,  however, 
four  books  that  have  received  this  name,  viz.  the  book 
noticed  above,  the  only  one  which  was  received  into 
the  Hebrew  canon  under  that  name,  the  book  of  Kehe- 
miah,  and  the  two  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  con- 
cerning which  last  see  Esdras. — ^Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
s.  V. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

X.  Commmiariet,— The  following  are  special  exe- 
gatical  works  on  the  entire  book,  the  most  important 
being  denoted  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed:  *Aben 
Ezra,  TZ$^*1tt  (in  Buxtorf  s  Sabbinical  Bible,  Basle, 
1618-19,  foL)  ;  Bede,  EspodUo  (in  Wcrit,  viii,  860) ; 
^Raahi,  tf'^'ltt  (Naples,  1487,  4to;  Venice,  1617,  fol. ; 
in  Latin,  with  other  books,  Gotha,  1714,  4to) ;  *Kim- 
chi,  issintt  Qn  Bomberg*s  Babbinical  Bible,  Yen.  1549, 
fill.) ;  Simeon,  O^D  (in  his  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  fol.) ; 


Jachya,  V^si^tt  (Bologna,  1538,  fol.);  Jaabez,  nniR 
^DtT  (Belvedere,  n.  d.  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Commemtary  (Lon- 
don, 1656,  fol.) ;  De  Oliva,  CommerUarii  (Leyden,  1564, 
4to;  1679, 2  vols,  fol.);  *Strigel,  Comfiwn/an'tM (Tigur. 
1570, 1584,  fol.) ;  also  Scholia  (Lips.  1571) ;  WoIphiu9, 
(7omm«ntent  (llgnr.  1584,  fol.) ;  Sanctius,  CommaUarii 
(Leyd.  1628,  fol.) ;  Lombard,  CommenUuiuM  (Par.  1643, 
fol.) ;  Jackson,  EscpUmatum  (London,  1658,  4to) ;  Lee, 
IHtcourte  (London,  1722,  8vo);  *Rambach,  NoUe  (in 
Grotii  et  Clerici  Adnot.  in  Hagiogr.  ii) ;  *Schirmer,  06- 
mvationea  (Vratislav.  1817,  8vo ;  1820,  4to) ;  *Keil, 
Apoioget,  Ven,  etc.  (Berl.  1888,  8vo) ;  Kleinert,  Entte^ 
hung,  etc.  (in  the  mrpt.  Beiir,  i,  1-804;  ii,  1-282); 
Jeitteles,  K';)T^,  etc.  (Vienna,  1885,  8vo);  *Bertheau, 
ErUar,  (in  the  Kwrtzgff,  Exeg,  Hdb,  Lpz.  1862,  8vo). 
See  Ou>  Testament. 

4.  (Sept.  'E^a  v.  r.  'Eaipaq,  Vulg.  Eidroi,')  One 
of  the  chief  Israelites  who  formed  the  first  division 
tliat  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when 
reconstructed  (Neh.  xii,  88).     B.C.  446. 

BzradL    See  Bat-treb. 

Bs'rah  (Heb.  E^rah^  n*^T9,  Mp,  another  form  of 
Ezer  or  Ezra;  Sept.  'Effpi, Vulg.  Etra,  A.  V.  "  Ezra*'), 
a  descendant  of  Jndah  (as  if  in  the  line  of  Caleb),  and 
the  father  of  several  sons,  although  his  own  parentage 
is  not  given  (1  Chron.  iv,  17),  unless  he  be  identical 
with  the  EzEB  of  ver.  4,  whose  son's  name,  however, 
does  not  correspond.  B.C.  ante  1618.  See  Mebbd. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  QiueMtiones  m  Parol. 
Ezra  is  the  same  as  Amram,  and  his  sons  Jether  and 
Mered  are  Aaron  and  Moses ;  but  this  is  out  of  the 
question.     See  also  Ezrahite. 

Ez'^rahite  (Hebrew,  with  the  article  ha-Egracki\ 
"^rntfitn,  as  if  a  patronymic  from  Eerach ;  Sept.  6  Za- 

pinic  V.  r.  6  'E^paf|X(n7Ci  Vulg.  EzrahUa\  a  title  at- 
tached to  two  persons — Ethan  (1  Kings  iv,  81 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  title)  and  Heman  (Psa.  Ixxxviii,  title).  The 
word  is  naturally  derivable  from  Ezrah,  ^"7^^,  or — 
which  is  almost  the  same — Zerah,  Ti^y ;  and  according- 
ly in  1  Chron.  ii,  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  both  given  as 
sons  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  Another  Ethan  and 
another  Heman  are  named  as  Levites  and  musicians 
in  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  vi  and  elsewhere. — Smith,  s.  v. 
In  the  passage  first  cited,  "the  Ezrahite,"  or,  rather, 
EzrachiUy  appears  as  a  designation  applied  to  Ethan,  a 
man  fiimous  for  his  wisdom  (1  Kings  v,  11  [A.  V.  iv, 
31]).  See  Ethan.  In  the  inscription  of  Psa.  Ixxxlx, 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite  is  named  as  its  author;  and  in  the 
inscription  of  Psa.  Ixxxviii  the  same  is  said  with  re- 
spect to  it  of  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  This  has  led  some 
to  identify  the  Ethan  and  Heman,  who  were  chief 
among  the  singers  appointed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xv, 
19).  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever 
skill  these  men  had  in  music,  they  were  famed  for  sur- 
passing wisdom ;  and  the  inscription  in  the  Psalms  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  mistake  of  some  one  in  whose  mind 
the  passage  in  Kings  had  got  mixed  up  with  1  Chron. 
ii,  6,  where  Ethan  and  Heman  appear  among  the  sons 
of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  As  "^n^TM  is  the  same 
as  *^il'nt  with  the  prosthetic  it,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  this  last  passage  it  is  the  Ethan  of  Kings  that 
is  referred  to ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  pronounce 
this,  as  there  is  a  want  of  accordsnce  between  the 
statement  of  the  chronicler  and  that  in  Kings  respect- 
ing the  parentage  of  the  other  persons  mentioned.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  names  "Heman, 
Calcol,  and  Dara"  have  been  interpolated  in  the  text 
of  Chronicles  from  the  passage  in  Kings,  especially  as 
the  vnriter  goes  on  to  state  only  the  descendants  of 
Canni  or  Zimri  and  Ethan  (ver.  7,  8).  In  this  case 
Ethan,  the  son  of  Zerah,  may  be  Ethan  the  Ezrahite ; 
but  there  is  no  Heman  the  Esrahite.^-Kitto,  s.  v.  A 
readier  solution  of  the  whole  difilculty  would  be  to 
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•appofle  that  '*  Emhito"  in  the  title  to  Psalm  Ixxxviii 
is  merely  aa  orthographical  variety  for  Izuaritb 
C'?0?^  1  Chron.  xxvi,  23),  a  Levitical  fiunily  to 
which  the  masical  Heman  certainly  belonged  (1  Chron. 
vif  33-38) ;  and  that  the  epithet  has  crept  into  the 
title  of  Psalm  Ixxiux  by  assimilation  of  the  names 
of  Ethan  and  Heman  so  frequently  associated  together 
(these  two  Psalms  being  apparently  closely  related  in 


antbondiip,  and  perhaps  originally  Joined  together; 
DeUtEseh,  Commentar  Ob.  dm  Psalter,  i,  658  eq.).     See 
Zarhitb. 

Ba'ri  (Heb.  Exn%  '«':>t?,  helpftil;  Sept.  ^Ardpi  v.  r. 
'E^affValg.  Ezri),  son  of  Chelnb,  superintendent  ibr 
king  David  of  those  "who  did  the  work  of  the  fieM 
for  tillage  of  the  ground"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  26).  B.C. 
1014. 


P. 


Faber,  Basil,  a  learned  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Soran,  in  Lower  Lasatia,  about  1520, 
studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Melancthon,  was  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Nordhausen,  1650-55,  and  after- 
wards of  Quedlinbnrg,  1563-70.  He  opposed  Melanc- 
thon's  Corpus  DoctrincB  and  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  and 
in  1570  had  to  leave  Quedlinburg  on  this  account.  He 
then  taught  at  Erfurt  tUl  his  death,  1576.  His  chief 
work  is  the  TkeacamtB  erwUUonis  schoUutictB  (Lips. 
1571 ;  lasted.  Francft  1749,  2  vols.  foL),  a  work  which 
still  commands  consideration  for  its  extensive  and  ex- 
act learning.  He  was  also  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Magdeburg  Centuries  (q.  v.). 

Faber  (or  Fabri),  Felix,  a  Dominican  monk  and 
Oriental  traveller,  was  bom  in  Zurich,  1441-2,  and 
was  educated  by  the  Dominicans  at  Basel.  He  early 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  made  chief 
preacher  in  the  cloister  at  Ulm,  1478.  His  studies 
were  directed  to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible  lands, 
and  he  made  two  journeys  to  the  East,  one  in  1480  to 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  1483-4  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
SinaL  He  died  March  14, 1502.  His  principa  writ- 
ings  are  Eoagatorium  in  Terrm  Sanda,  Arab'uB  et 
jEgypta  peregrinaHonem  (republished  Stuttg.  1848-9, 
3  vols.  8vo) : — Hittoria  Saevorum  (Francft  1605 ;  Ulm, 
1727).— Qu6tif  et  Echard,  Script.  Ord.  Freed,  vol.  i; 
Herzog,  Real-EncyJdopadie,  iv,  306. 

Faber,  G-eorge  Stanley,  D.D.,  an  English  dl- 
vine  and  voluminous  writer,  was  bom  Oct.  25, 1773, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Heppen- 
holme,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
passed  B.A.  in  1792.  In  1801,  as  Bampton  lecturer, 
he  preached  before  the  University  the  discourses  which 
he  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Horm  Mo$a- 
ic€B.  In  1802  he  became  curate  to  his  father  at  Cal- 
verley,  Yorksliire;  in  1805  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Stockton-upon-Tees ;  in  1811  vicar  of  Long-Newton, 
where  he  remained  till  1831,  when  bishop  Burgess  pre- 
sented him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
In  1832  he  was  made  master  of  Sherburn  Hospital, 
near  Durham.  *'  During  his  mastership  ho  consider- 
ably increased  the  value  of  the  estates  of  the  hospital. 
He  rebuilt  the  chapel,  the  house,  and  the  offices,  and 
greatly  improved  the  grounds ;  he  augmented  the  in- 
comes of  the  incumbents  of  livings  under  his  patron- 
age, restored  the  chancels  of  their  churches,  and  erect- 
ed agricultural  buildings  on  the  farms.  He  died  at 
his  residence,  Sherburn  Hospital,  Jan.  27, 1854."  Dr. 
Faber's  chief  writings  are  on  prophecy,  and  in  them 
he  seeks  to  show  that  the  prophecies  "  are  not  applica- 
ble to  the  destinies  of  individuals,  but  to  those  of  gov- 
ernments and  nations."  His  most  important  writings 
are  Horn  Motmcce,  or  a  Disseriatum  on  the  CrediMUty 
and  Theology  of  the  Pentateuch  (Bampton  Lecture,  Lon- 
don, 1801,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1818,  2  vols.  8vo):— i4 
JHeterlation  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cdbyri,  or  the  great 
Gods  of  Phoenicia,  Samothrace,  Egypt,  TVom,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Crete  (Oxford,  1803,  2  vols.  8vo) :— Disserta- 
tion on  the  Prophecies  that  Aoos  been  fulfilled,  are  now 
fulfilling,  or  will  hereafter  he  fdfiUed,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  of  U60  Years  (Lond.  1806, 2  vols.  8vo ;  3d 
ed.  1814-18,  3  vols.  8vo): — A  general  and  connected 
View  qfthe  Pniphecies  relating  to  the  Conversion,  Besto- 


ration.  Union,  and  future  Glory  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(Lond.  1808,  2  vols.  %vo'):--Tke  Origin  of  Pagan  Idol- 
atry (Lond.  1816,  8  vols.  4to)  i—A  Treatise  ontheGe- 
nius  and  Object  of  the  Patriarchal,  the  Levitical,  and 
the  Christian  Dispensation  (Lond.  1823,  2  vols.  8vo)  :— 
The  sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy  (Lond.  1828,  B  vols. 
8vo ;  1844,  3  vols.  12mo)  i— Eight  Dissertations  on  cer- 
tain connected  prophetical  Passages  of  holy  Scriptures 
bearing  more  or  less  vpon  the  Promise  of  a  miighty  De- 
liverer  (Lond.  1845, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Treatise  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  (London,  1818,  8vo)  i^Diffiaddes  of  Infidelity 
(Lond.  1824,  8  vo ;  N.  T.  1854, 12mo) :  —  D^ieuUies  of 
komanism  (Lond.  1826,  8vo) : — On  eaqpiatory  Sacrifice 
(Lond.  1827,  Svo)  i—Primitioe  Doctrine  of  Justification 
(London,  1^,  8vo) :  —  Apostolieity  of  Trinitarianism 
(Lond.  1832,  2  vols.  8vo)  i-— Primitive  Doctrine  ^f  Elec- 
tion (Lond.  1842,  2d  ed.  8vo ;  Philad.  1842) :— iVovM- 
rial  Letters  from  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  esckib- 
Uing  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Principles  piu  forth 
by  the  Writers  ?/'<  Tracts  for  the  Times,''  and  their  va- 
rious Allies  (1842,  2  vols.  12mo)  :~>7^  many  Mansions 
in  the  Bouse  of  the  Father  scnpturally  discussed  and 
practiccUly  considered  (1851,  8vo) : — Primiiive  Doctrine 
of  RegeneraUon  (Lond.  1840.  dvo)  i—The  Vallenses  and 
Albigenses  (London,  1888,  8vo) :  —  The  Herival  of  the 
French  Emperorship  anticipated  from  the  Necessity  of 
Prophecy (Lond.lS6S,limo;  N. Y.  1859, 12mo).— £b^ 
lish  CyclopDsdia;  We^eyan  Magazine,  Nov.  1856. 

Faber  (Fevbe,  de  la  Boderie),  Qui,  a  French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Boderie,  Noraiandy,  Aug.  9, 
1541.  He  became  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on, 
and  died  in  1598.  He  was  a  good  linguist,  and  took 
part  in  preparing  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  for  which  he 
furnished  the  Syriac  of  the  N.  T.  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation.  He  also  composed  a  Chaldaic  and  a  S^'riac 
Grammar,  and  a  S^nro-Chaldaic  Lexicon,  and  edited  the 
works  of  Sever  us,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  on  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist,  in  S^'riac,  with  a  Latin  tranalation, 
and  translated  Marsil.  Ficinus  and  other  writers  into 
French. — Herzog,  Recd-Encytlopadie,  iv,  313 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bicg,  Generale,  xxx,  342. 

Faber,  Jacobus  (Lefevre  Jacques),  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  grand  vicar  of  Bourges,  was  bom  at 
Coutances,  became  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1674, 
and  died  at  Paris  July  1, 1716.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
pamphlets  against  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  against 
Araauld,  Maimbourg,  and  Natalia  Alexander;  and 
also  a  defense  of  the  Sorbonne  against  the  Jesuits,  for 
which  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.— > 
Feller,  Dictionsudre  Historique,  vii,  79 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Ghiirale,  xxx,  843. 

Faber,  Jacobus  Stapulensis  {Favre,  or  Le  Fb- 
vre  d* Staples  Jacques),  an  eminent  scholar,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  his  age  for  the  revival  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, was  born  about  1450  (1455?)  at  £tap1ea,  a  village 
of  Picardy.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  studied  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  finally  theology.  He  studied  Greek  with  Her-> 
monymus  of  Sparta  at  Paris.  In  1492  he  travelled 
into  Ital}',  and  studied  Aristotle  at  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Venice ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  lectured  on. 
Aristotle's  writings,  and  translated  a  number  of  thenk 
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into  Latin.  In  1607  h«  took  np  bis  abode  in  tho  Ben- 
edictine abbey  of  St.  Germain  dee  Prte,  with  Bri^ton> 
net,  the  abbot,  who  was  his  pnpU  and  intimate  friend. 
Here  he  remained  till  1620,  engaged  chiefly  in  Bibli- 
cal stadies,  the  first  published  fkvit  of  which  was  his 
PsaUerium  Qidiiiiq)kxy  in  fire  columns,  GoUicum^  Ro- 
moRMS  Bebraicum,  Vetus,  QmdUaimn  (Par.  1609,  fol). 
Ue  wrote  also  Commentaritu  m  Ptalmoif  etc.  (Paris, 
1616)  :^-CommmUaruu  m  Epiat,  CatkoUotu  (Basil,  1627, 
fol.)  i-'Commeaiaruu  in  Quai.  Evcmg,  (Meld.  1522)  :— 
Da  TribuB  MagdaknU  (Par.  1681).  He  was  suspected 
of  Lutheranism,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  about 
to  proceed  against  him  in  1621 ;  but  in  1628,  Bri9onnet, 
now  bishop  of  Meanx,  made  him  his  general  vicar,  and 
he  removed  to  Meaux.  He  was  afterwards  deprived 
of  his  doctors'  degree,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Gui- 
enne.  Before  this,  at  the  request  of  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre, he  had  commenced  a  translation  (from  the  Vul- 
gate) of  the  N.  T.  into  French,  which  appeared  in  1528. 
This  work  was  intended  for  common  readers,  and  was 
soon  widely  scattered.  "  The  effect  of  the  dissemina- 
tion ct  this  version  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  form- 
ed the  basis  for  the  subsequent  translation  of  Robert 
Olivetanns,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  Protestantism  in  France,  was  at  once  visible.  The 
copies  were  eagerly  sought;  the  poor  received  the 
Gospel  gratuitously  when  they  could  not  even  pay  the 
small  sum  demanded,  from  the  liberality  of  the  good 
bishop.  Bri^onnet  introduced  the  French  Scriptures 
into  the  churches  of  Meaux,  where  the  people  listened 
to  the  lessons  in  an  intelligible  language  and  were 
delighted.  An  autograph  letter,  recently  discovered 
among  the  rich  treasures  of  the  public  library  of  Ge- 
neva, finom  Leftvre  to  his  absent  pupil  Farel,  pictures 
to  us  the  immediate  results  of  the  publication,  and  the 
glowing  hopes  of  the  reformer.  He  writes :  *  Good 
God,  with  what  joy  do  I  exult  when  I  perceive  that 
the  grace  of  the  pure  knowledge  of  Christ  has  already 
spread  over  a  good  part  of  Europe ;  and  I  hope  that 
Christ  ia  at  length  about  to  visit  our  France  with  this 
benediction.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  with  what  ar- 
dor God  is  moving  the  minds  of  the  simple  in  some 
places  to  embrace  his  Word  since  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  published  in  French;  but  you 
will  justly  lament  that  they  have  not  been  more  wide- 
ly scattered  among  the  people.  Some  enemies  have 
endeavored,  under  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament, to  hinder  the  work ;  but  our  most  generous 
king  has  become  in  this  matter  the  defender  of  the 
cause  of  Christ,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  that  his  king- 
dom shall  hear  the  word  of  God  without  impediment 
in  that  tongue  which  it  understands.  Now  through- 
out our  entire  diocese,  on  feast-days  and  especially  on 
Sunday,  both  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  are  read  to 
the  people  in  their  native  tongue,  and  the  parish  priest 
adds  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  Epistle  or  Gospel, 
or  both  at  his  own  discretion'  (Letter  of  Lei^vre,  dated 
Meaux,  July  6, 1624,  in  the  BvUetin  de  la  SociM  de 
rHUtoire  du  ProUMtantume  Fran^ais^  t.  xi  [1862],  p. 
212,213),"  cited  by  B^rd,  Methodist  Quarter^  Review, 
1864,  p.  442. 

Faber  was  not  fitted  for  the  strife  and  storm  of  the 
times,  and  to  secure  quiet,  he  lived  for  several  years 
as  librarian  to  the  palace  at  Blois,  where  he  prepared 
a  French  translation  (from  the  Vulgate)  of  the  O.  T., 
which  appeared  in  Antwerp  in  1628  (4  vols.  8vo).  All 
his  affinities,  both  from  study  and  friendship,  being 
with  the  Reformation,  his  last  years  were  embittered 
by  the  persecutions  suffered  by  his  friends,  though  he 
never  left  the  Roman  Church.  But  he  **  well  deserved 
the  name  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation ;  for  in 
1512,  five  years  before  Luther  posted  his  theses  on  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg,  he  published  his 
Commentary  on  the  Episties  of  St.  Paul,  which  clearly 
proclaimed  the  insufficiency  of  works,  and  the  neces- 
t»tj  oi  fiiith,  as  the  ground  of  justification  for  the  sin- 
Mr,   An  affectiiig  incident  is  told  of  his  last  hours. 


While  sitting  at  the  royal  Uble,  a  fbw  days  befors  his 
death,  Lef^vre  was  observed  to  weep,  whereupon  queen 
Margaret  complained  of  the  sadness  of  one  whose  so- 
ciety she  had  sought  for  her  own  diversion,  and  asked 
the  occasion  of  his  sorrow.  '  How  can  I  minister  to 
the  joy  of  others,  who  am  myself  the  greatest  sinner 
upon  earth  ?'  was  Lef^vre's  mournfUl  and  unexpected 
response.  Pressed  to  explain  himself,  the  old  man,  af- 
ter admitting  that  through  a  long  life  he  had  main- 
tained exemplary  morality  of  conduct,  exclaimed  in 
words  frequentiy  interrupted  by  sobs :  *  How  shall  I 
be  able  to  stand  at  God's  tribunal,  who  have  taught 
others  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  ?  Thousands  have  suf- 
fered and  died  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  in  which  I 
instructed  them  ;  and  I,un&ithful  shepherd  that  I  am, 
after  reaching  so  advanced  an  age,  when  I  ought  to 
love  nothing  less  than  life,  or  rather  to  desire  death, 
have  basel}'  avoided  the  msjtyr's  crown,  and  betraj-ed 
the  cause  of  my  God  V  The  queen  and  the  other  per- 
sons who  were  present  administered  such  consolation 
to  the  pious  Lei^vre  as  they  could  find,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died,  relying  on  the  forgiveness  of  his 
Maker,  leaving  his  libraiy  to  his  disciple,  G6rard  Bous- 
sel,  and  the  rest  of  his  scanty  property  to  the  poor. 
The  truth  of  this  stoiy,  which  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Hubert  Thomas,  counsellor  of  state  and  secretary 
of  the  elector  palatine,  has  been  discredited  by  Bayle 
in  his  Critical  Dictionaiy,  and  after  him  by  Tabaraud 
in  the  Bicffraphie  Universelle,  and  more  lately  by  Has g, 
in  his  great  work  on  French  Protestant  Biography. 
All  rest  their  rejection  of  the  story  chiefly  upon  the 
entire  silence  of  the  Refbrmers,  who  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  notice  so  suggestive  an  occurrence,  were  it 
indeed  authentic.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others,  it  has  been  proved  how  unreliable  are  all  such 
arguments.  With  singtil&r  good  fortune,  M.  Jules  Bon- 
net has  recentiy  discovered  among  the  unexplored 
treasures  of  the  Genevese  public  library  a  minute, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  reformer  Farel,  which  de- 
monstrates the  truth  of  the  circumstances  described 
by  Hubert  Thomas.  He  writes :  *  Our  marter,  Jacques 
Lef^vre,  of  Staples,  when  suffering  f^om  the  disease 
by  which  he  died,  was  for  some  days  so  greatiy  ter* 
rifled  by  the  judgment  of  God  that  he  cried  out  that 
his  fate  was  sealed,  saying  that  he  was  eternally  lost 
because  he  had  not  openly  professed  the  truth  of  God; 
This  complaint  he  continued  to  utter  day  and  night, 
When  Gerard  Roussel  admonished  him  to  be  of  good 
courage  and  trust  in  Christ,  he  answered,  **  I  am  con- 
demned ;  I  have  concealed  the  truth  which  I  ought  to 
have  professed  and  openly  borne  witness  to."  It  was 
a  fearful  sight  to  see  so  pious  an  old  man  so  distressed 
in  mind  and  so  overwhelmed  by  so  great  a  dread  of 
the  judgment  of  God.  At  length,  however,  freed  from 
his  fears,  he  began  to  entertain  a  good  hope  in  Christ' 
(published  for  the  first  time  in  the  BuBeiin  de  la  Sodite 
de  rnietoire  du  Pivtestamtitme  Franfois,  t.  ix  [1862],  p. 
214, 216)."— Baird,  in  Methodiat  QmrteHy  Retiew,  1864, 
p.  41.  He  died  at  K^rac  in  1686  (1587  ?).  A  full  ac- 
count of  his  writings  may  be  found  in  the  Zeitickrift 
/urAif^.  TAao/.  (1862),  parts  i,U.  See  also  Graf,  ii:*- 
eai  nur  la  vie  et  lee  icrite  de  Lejevre  d^Etaplee  (Strasb. 
1842)  ,*  Hoefer,  Now.  Biograph,  Gtnerale^  xxx,  334  sq. ; 
Haag,  La  France  ProteetcuUe;  Herzog,  RtaUEncyklop, 
iv,  310 ;  Kmg,  HandtDHrierbuch  d.  Philos.  ii,  2  sq. ;  Du- 
pin,  Ecclee.  Hietory,  16th  cent.  p.  436. 

Faber,  Johaim  (named  Mallbus  Harstico- 
ROM  from  one  of  his  books  against  Protestants),  arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  was  bom  at  Leutkurch,  in  Suabia, 
in  1478,  and  studied  at  Freibuig.  He  early  entered 
the  Dominican  order.  His  talents  secured  him  rapid 
advancement.  In  1619  the  bishop  of  Constance  made 
him  his  vicar  general,  and  in  1626  he  was  made  con- 
fessor to  Ferdinand  (afterwards  emperor).  At  first  his 
literary  associations  made  him  friendly  with  Erasmus 
and  (Ecolampadins,  and  especially  with  Zwingle,  and 
he  opposed  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switserland 
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stremiously.  Bat  about  1620  he  went  niMdlj  round 
to  the  other  extreme  of  opinion,  and  in  1522  appeared 
hie  Ofut  adoernu  nova  quadim  dogmaia  M.  Luiheri. 
After  this  he  was  an  unwearied  opponent  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  writings,  colloquies,  conferences,  etc.  His 
seal  was  rewarded  bj  the  bishopric  of  Vienna,  to  which 
he  was  raised  in  1581.  He  died  in  1541.  His  princi- 
pal writings  are  the  MaUau  HtertHcorum  (1524,  and 
Rome,  1569 ;  a  revision  of  the  Ojnu  above  named), 
and  sermons  and  controversial  writings  collected  into 
8  vols.  fol.  (Cologne,  1537-1541).— Dupin.  £<xr^«.  Hitt, 
cent,  xvi,  p.  433:  Kettner,  Dlsi.  de  I.  Fabri  Vita  et 
Scr^itU  (Lips.  1735,  4to) ;  Herzog,  ReaS^EncyUop,  iv, 
807 ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Ginirale,  xvi,  894. 

Faber,  Johiuiiies,  a  Dominican  monk  and  po- 
lemical writer,  bom  at  Heilbronn,  1504.  His  eloquence 
and  learning  gained  him  early  distinction,  and  in  1534 
he  was  made  cathedral-preacher  at  Augsburg.  He 
wrote  largely  against  the  Reformation.  Among  his 
writings  are  Endnridion  Bibliontm  (Augsb.  1549, 4to) : 
—-Fructiu  quibut  dignosetmtur  haretici  (Augsb.  1551, 
4to) : — Quod  fides  enepostU  sine  charitaie  (Augsb.  1548, 
4to)  :--Joers  Prophetie  erkldrt : — Tetdmoiuum  Scriptu- 
rat  ei  Patrumy  Petrum  Apostolum  Roma  fuuse^  etc.  See 
Echard,  Scrij^.  ord.  Prced.  ii,  161;  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  870. 

Faber,  Johannes,  of  Augsburg,  a  Dominican 
monk  of  the  16th  century,  confessor  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  afterwards  court-preacher  of  Charles 
V.  Erasmus  calls  him  "a  mild,  eloquent,  and  learned 
man."  He  at  first  wished  mild  counsels  to  be  follow- 
ed against  Luther,  and  sympathized  with  Erasmus, 
but  afterwards  seems  to  have  changed  his  views.  He 
died  about  1531.— Hoefer,  Now,  Bwg,  Gener.  xv,  894. 

Faber,  Johann  XSmat,  a  distinguished  German 
Orientalist,  was  bom  near  Hildburghausen  (Saxony), 
February,  1745.  He  prepared  for  the  university  in 
the  g3'mnasium  at  Coburg,  and  studied  under  Walch, 
lleyne,  and  Michaelis  at  the  University  of  Gdttingen. 
In  1770  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  in  1772  to  the 
same  position  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  died 
March  15  [April  14  ?],  1774.  His  most  importmt  works 
are,  Descriptio  cammentarii  in  teptuaginta  inlerpret. 
(GOtting.  1768-9,  2  vols.  4to) :  _  Diatertai,  de  animaii- 
bus  quorum  fit  mentio  Zepkan,  ii,  14  (ibid.  1769, 4to ;  re- 
printed in  the  Monuments  scythes  de  la  Pakstine  by  Cn- 
mer,  Hamb.  and  Keil,  1777)  i^HisUnia  Marma  inter 
Hebneos  (pars  i,  Kiel,  1770 ;  pars  U,  Jena,  1778) :— iV»- 
iframma  novum  de  Messia  eaxteUs  490  aimw  posl  exilum 
Judeeorum  Babj^kmicum  nasdiuro  ex  Zach.  iii,  8, 9, 10 ; 
repeiitum  vaticiniumy  spatio  LXX,  hebdomadum  Dan.  ix, 
24  (ibid.  [1771  ?]  1772, 4to) :— Jesus  ex  nataUwn  oppor- 
tunUate  Messicu  (Jena,  1772,  8vo)  i—Archaa^logie  der 
Ifebrder,  vol.  i  (Halle,  1778, 8vo).  Faber  was  also  au- 
thor of  an  Arabic  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy,  which 
he  published  at  Jena  in  1778. — Pierer,  Univ,  Lex.  vi, 
53 ;  Biog.  UniverseUe,  xiv,  5 ;  Kitto,  Cgcl,  of  BiU.  Lit. 
Ui,  1 ;  Doering,  Theol.  Deutscklands,  i,  390.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Faber,  Johann  Melohior,  was  bom  Jan.  18, 
1743,  near  Hildburghausen  (Saxony),  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  gymnasium  of  Coburg  and  at  the  University 
of  Gdttingen.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  at  the  gymnasium  of  Thorn  (Prus- 
sia); in  1770  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as  professor 
of  Greek  and  Rhetoric ;  and  four  years  later  (1774) 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ansbach. 
In  1795  he  became  church-counsellor  (Kirchenrath). 
He  died  January  81,  1809.  Most  of  his  writings 
were  published  in  the  form  of  programmes.  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  Repertorium  f&r  btbiisehe 
und  morgenldndische  Uteratur,  and  to  Gabler's  Theo- 
logisches  Journal.  The  most  important  of  his  theo- 
logical programmes  are,  Programmata  sex  super  Ubro 
Sapientia  (Ansbach,  1776-77, 4to ;  of  which  a  second 
part,  ibid.i786-^,  4to) t^ObservoHones  in  ^iMam 


Jaoobi  ex  Sgro  (ibid.  1771,  4to) : — De  temphmm  apsA 
Ckrisiianos  antiguitate  duhia  (ib.  1774, 4to): — UUerae 
oSm  pro  vocibus  in  nwnemndo  a  scripioribus  V.  T.  ease 
adbibitas  (ibid.  1775, 4to) : — Unde  origo  doelrina  de  im- 
mortalite  ammorum  repetenda  videatur  (ibid.  1773,  4to) : 
— /n  hca  quadam  Habaeud  ProphUcs  (ibid.  1778, 4to) : 
»/»  Malachiam  Prepketam  (ibid.  1779, 4to)  :-^uo  En- 
sebianm  de  Jaoobiyfrairis  Jesu,  vita  et  morte  narrationw 
partes  quadam  expUcantur  ae  defenduntur  (ibid,  1793, 
4to) : — ffamtonia  Maceabaontm  (pars  i,  ibid.  1794 ;  pars 
ii,  1797, 4to).— Doering,  Theologen  Deutschlands,  i,  895 ; 
Kitto,  Cgclop.  o/Bibl.  Lit.  ii,  1.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Faber,  Petms  {Pierre  Favre),  bora  in  Saxony, 
1506,  was  one  of  the  nine  original  companions  of  Loy- 
ola in  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He 
was  a  zealous  coadjutor  of  Loyola,  and  rendered  great 
service  to  the  interests  of  the  new  order  by  his  mis- 
sionaiy  journeys  into  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany.  He 
died  in  1546,  on  his  way  to  the  CouncQ  of  Trent.  His 
life,  by  Orlandini,  was  published  at  Rome,  1615,  fol. ; 
Lyons,  1617, 8vo. — Migne,  Diet,  de  Biographies  ii,  156. 
See  Loyola  ;  Jesuits. 

Faber  {Favre),  Pierre  Frangois,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  bom  about  the  opening  of  the  18th 
century,  at  St.Barthelemie,  canton  de  Vaud.    He  was 
priest  at  Laudun,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  when  chosen 
by  the  bishop  of  Halicaraassus,  Fran9ois  de  la  Banme, 
personal  secretary  and  confessor  on  his  visitation-tour 
to  Cochin  China.    They  reached  Macao  July  15, 1738, 
and  were  there,  under  the  pretence  of  being  entertain- 
ed as  visitors,  kept  as  prisoners  of  the  Jesuits  some 
eight  months.     On  their  arrival  in  Cochin  China  in 
May,  the  bishop  commenced  his  visitation  work  among 
the  missionaries.     The  converted  natives  complained 
bitterly  against  certain  missionaries  who  had  exoom" 
municated  them  under  pretence  of  Jansenism,  but  real- 
ly on  account  of  their  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  heathen 
ceremonies  and  funeral  sacrifices  which  the  Jesuits  al- 
lowed their  Chinese  converts  to  follow.     The  bishop 
took  the  side  of  the  people,  and  was  accused  by  the 
Jesuits  before  the  mandarins  as  a  disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  secretary,  narrowly 
escaped  execution.    The  bishop  appointed  Favre  his 
agent  to  visit  the  Southern  provinces.    The  opposition 
with  which  both  were  met  by  the  Jesuits  shortly  after- 
wards inclined  the  bishop  to  divide  the  country  b^ 
tween  the  Jesuits,  the  French  missionaries,  and  the 
Franciscans.     The  death  of  the  bishop  was  hastened 
by  sorrow  and  ill  treatment  as  Faber  has  it,  or  by  poi- 
son as  one  of  the  Franciscans  reported  to  Rome.     Fa- 
ber attempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  position  as 
agent,  but,  finding  that  he  could  not  act  with  success 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  he  returned  to 
Rome  August  8, 1741,  in  order  to  report  to  the  propa- 
ganda and  to  the  pope.     But  even  in  Rome  be  found 
the  Jesuits  beforehand  in  undermining  him  by  slander 
and  every  other  means  in  their  power,  and  the  decree 
of  the  pope  did  not  appear  until  Faber  had  almost 
abandoned  the  hope  of  ever  receiving  it.     This  decree 
(issued  1745)  in  the  main  sanctioned  the  acts  of  Faber 
and  his  predecessor.     He  gives  a  full  account  of  ihn 
mission  in  Lettres  idifiantes  et  curieuses  sur  la  visiie 
apostolique  de  M.dela  Bawne,  Eveque  d'HaUcamasney 
a  la  Cockinckine  en  1740 ;  ou  Von  voU  les  vogages  et  lea 
travaux  de  ce  zile  Prslat,  la  conduite  des  Missionairea 
JisuiteSy  et  de  quelques  autres,  avec  de  nouveUes  observes^ 
Honsj  etc.    The  work  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  at 
Lausanne,  and  was  publicly  bumed  at  Freiburg.     All 
copies  that  could  be  procured  the  Jesuits  bought  up,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  circulation.     An  extract  is  given 
by  Simler  in  his  Samml.  a.  u.  n.  Urhinden  eur  BeleucJk' 
tung  der  Kirchengeschy  i,  195-256.— Herzog,  Real-Enc;^ 
hlop.  iv,  309. 

Faber  TanaquiL    See  Lefebvrb  Tamnbout. 

Faber  the  Oratorian.    See  Fabbe. 

FabtOntUi  (pope)  is  recorded  as  the  19tb  biabop 
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of  Borne,  from  286  to  250,  bnt  there  is  some  dispute 
both  as  to  his  name  and  as  to  the  time  of  his  episco- 
pate. In  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  he  is  called  Fla- 
vian lis.  Easebins  gives  an  account  of  certain  wonders 
that  happened  on  his  election  to  the  bishopric.  **  The 
faithful  had  assembled  in  a  church  for  the  purpose  of 
the  election,  and  several  persons  of  consideration  were 
proposed,  without  any  tliought  of  Fabianus,  tliongh  he 
was  present  Of  a  sudden,  a  white  dove  descended 
from  above  and  alighted  on  hia  head.  Then  the  faith- 
ful, recalling  to  their  recollection  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  manifested  itself  in  a  like  form  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesua  Christ,  exclaimed  that  God  had  exhibited  to 
them  his  will.  Immediately  Fabianus  was  proclaimed 
pope,  and  cond acted  to  the  episcopal  see  without  oth- 
er formality  than  the  imposition  of  hands"  (^Hiat.  Eo- 
eUt.  vi,  29).  From  this  fable  the  court  of  Rome  de- 
rives support  for  its  theory  that  the  Holy  Ghost  al- 
ways directs  in  the  election  of  a  pope.  Cardinal  Cusa 
says  that  **  what  happened  in  the  election  of  Fabianus 
happena  to  every  pope,  though  we  do  not  see  it  with 
oar  natural  eyes.  In  vain,  electors,  are  all  your  in- 
trigues ;  the  person  on  whose  head  the  heavenly  dove 
perches  will,  in  spite  of  them,  be  chosen"  {De  Afeth, 
Cotuutoriif  vii,  85).  We  have  had  stnmge  illustrations 
of  this  in  Borgia  and  others.  Fabianus  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  Decius's  persecution,  A.D.  250.  See  Ada 
SeotctoruM,  Jan.  20;  Tillemont,  Jf<«ioir»,  iii,  864;  A. 
Butler,  Idvea  of  JSamts^  Jan.  20 ;  Bower,  HUUry  of  the 
Popa  (London,  1750),  i,  47. 

Fable  (jtv^oq,  a  layfA),  a  legend  or  fictitious  story, 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  i,  4 ;  iv,  7;  2Tim.  iv,4; 
Titus  i,  14;  2  Pet.  i,  16)  to  the  Jewish  traditions  and 
speculations  which  were  prevalent  in  the  apostolic 
days,  and  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Talmudical 
writings.   (See  Fleischmann^s  Comment,  in  1  Tim.  i,  4.) 

1.  Taking  the  words  &ble  and  parable,  not  in  their 
strict  etymological  meaning,  but  in  that  which  has 
been  stamped  upon  them  by  current  usage,  looking, 
i.  e.  at  the  .£sopic  fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the 
parables  of  the  K.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have 
to  ask  (a.)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other 
as  instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (6.)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?  That  they 
have  much  in  common  is  of  course  obvious  enough. 
In  both  we  find  *'  statements  of  facts,  which  do  not 
even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  general  truth"  (Neander,  Ltfe  ofCkritt^ 
Harper's  ed.  p.  67).  Both  differ  ttmrn  the  Mythus, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,  in  being  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  not 
the  spontaneous,  unconscious  evolution  of  thought  in 
some  symbolic  form.  They  take  their  place  so  fieir  as 
species  of  the  same  genus.  What  are  the  characteris- 
tie  marks  by  which  one  differs  Arom  the  other,  it  is 
perhaps  easier  to  feel  than  to  define.  Thus  we  have 
(comp.  Trench,  On  ParabUSy  p.  2)  (i.)  Lessing's  state- 
ment that  the  fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narra- 
tive, while  the  parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  re- 
lated might  have  happened ;  (ii.)  Herder*s,  that  the 
difference  lies  in  the  &b1e*8  dealing  with  brute  or  in- 
animate nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materials 
exdosively  from  human  life;  (iii.)  OUhausen's  (on 
Matt,  xiii,  1),  followed  by  Trench  (/.  c),  that  it  is  to 
be  found  tn  the  higher  tniths  of  which  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.  Perha^M  the  most  satisfitctory  summing 
up  of  the  chief  distinctive  fbaturas  of  each  is  to  be 
fitnind  in  the  following  extract  from  Neander  (/.  r.) : 
**Tbe  parable  is  distingubhed  ftom  the  fable  by  this, 
that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of 
beingB  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men 
to  brutes),  while  in  the  former  the  lower  sphere  is 
kept  perfectily  distinct  firom  that  which  it  seems  to 
niostrate.  The  beings  and  powers  thus  introduced 
always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but  their  acts, 
acootding  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a 
higlier  race.  .  .  .  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as 


personal  agents  in  ths  foble  is  not  sulBcient  to  distin- 
guish it  fVom  the  parable  which  may  make  use  of  the 
same  contrivance;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction 
here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  remarked ; 
brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act  according  to  the 
law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to  each  other  are  not  made  use  of,  as  these  could  fur- 
nish no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Of  the  fable  as  thus  distinguished  from  the  parable 
we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible :  (1.)  that  of 
the  trees  choosing  their  lung,  addressed  by  Jotham  to 
the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  8-15) ;  (2.)  that  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as  the  answer  of  Je- 
hoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  9). 
The  narrative  of  £zek.  xvii,  1-10,  though,  in  common 
with  the  fable,  it  brings  before  us  the  lower  forms  of 
creation  as  representatives  of  human  characters  and 
destinies,  differs  from  it  in  the  points  above  noticed, 
[1.]  in  not  introducing  them  as  having  human  attri- 
butes ;  [2.]  in  the  higher  prophetic  character  of  the 
truths  conveyed  by  it.  The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  spreading  vine,  are  not  grouped  together 
as  the  agents  in  a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear, 
the  leopard,  and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym* 
bols  'of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has  more 
the  character  of  the  Greek  aZvoc,  or  supernatural  taU 
(Quintil.  Ifut.  Orat,  v,  11),  than  of  the  iavBoq^  or  myfA; 
that  is,  is  less  the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sport- 
ing with  the  analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature 
and  of  m^n,  than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm 
which  it  affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (MttUer  and 
Donaldson,  History  of  Grmk  Literature^  vol.  i,  c.  xi). 
The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  iYx>m  the  direct  teach- 
ing both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  are,  each  of  them  in  its 
way,  significant.  Taking  the  received  chronology*, 
the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about  B.C.  1209.  The 
Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do  not  assign  to  him  an 
earlier  date  than  that  of  David.  The  earliest  Greek 
aZvoct  or  proper  fable,  is  that  of  Hesiod  {Op.  et  D.  v, 
202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable  does  not  meet  us 
till  we  come  (about  B.C.  550)  to  Stesichorus  and  .£6op. 
The  first  example  in  the  history  of  Rome  is  the  apo- 
logue of  Menenius  Agrippa,  B.C.  494,  and  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  fable 
could  hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  Lati- 
um  (MUller  and  Donaldson,  /.  c).  It  may  be  noticed, 
too,  that  when  collections  of  fables  became  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  they  were  looked  upon  as  imported,  not  in- 
digenous. The  traditions  that  surround  the  name  of 
^sop,  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrote  fa- 
bles, the  traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed  to 
him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representative  of  a 
period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which  had  long 
been  fiuniliar  to  the  more  Eastern  nations,  were  trav- 
elling westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by  the 
Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are  described  by 
titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin.  They  are  Libyan 
(Arist.  Rket,  ii,  20),  C}i>rian,  Cilician.  All  these  facts 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted, 
as  it  was,  in  a  special  measure  with  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving analogies  in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  at- 
tained, at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations 
till  a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  as^ 
cribed  to  the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collec- 
tion of  the  Pancha  Tranta,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  firom,  the  father- 
land of  &ble.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inanimate  ob- 
jects as  representing  human  characteristics,  to  per- 
sonify them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to  draw 
lessons  fh>m  them  applicable  to  human  life  —  this 
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miiflt  hare  been  oommon  among  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  judges.  The  part  assigned  in  the  earliest 
records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impressions  made  by  the 
brute  creation  on  the  mind  of  man  when  **  the  Lord 
God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them"  (Gen.  ii,  19),  and  the  apparent  sym- 
bolism of  the  serpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen. 
iii,  1),  are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to 
men  in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develop  it  (Herder,  Geist  der  Ebrmschm  Po- 
etie,  Werke,  xxxiv,  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The  large  nnm- 
ber  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this  kind  are 
made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and  some  of  which 
(e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi,  11 ;  xxx,  15,  25-28)  are  of  the  nature 
of  condensed  fables,  show  that  there  was  no  decline  of 
this  power  as  the  intellect  of  the  people  advanced. 
The  absence  of  fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  0.  T.  must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness 
to  be  the  media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was 
to  convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indolence, 
canning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived  from 
them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the  pruden- 
tial morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such  defects 
(comp.  Trench,  On  the  Parables,  1.  c).  Hence  the  fa- 
ble, apart  ftt>m  the  associations  of  a  grotesque  and  lu- 
dicrous nature  which  gather  round  it;  apart,  too,  fh>m 
its  presenting  narratives  which  are  *^nec  vene  nee  ve- 
risimiles"  (Cicero,  De  Invent,  i,  19),  is  inadequate  as 
the  exponent  of  the  higher  truths  which  belong  to 
man*s  spiritual  life.  It  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man ;  it  faUs  to  represent  those 
between  man  and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the 
PARABLE,  finding  ito  outward- framework  in  the  deal- 
ings of  men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful  analo- 
gies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the  parable  rests 
on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  that  *'  all  things  are  double  one  against  another." 
It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the  office 
of  the  &ble,  that,  though  those  of  JEaop  (so  called) 
were  known  to  the  great  philosopher  of  righteousness 
at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  some  of 
them  was  among  the  employmento  of  his  imprisonment 
(Plato,  Phsedoy  p.  60,  61),  they  were  not  enlployed  by 
him  as  illustrations,  or  channels  of  instruction.  While 
Socrates  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such 
fables  to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
life,  he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  /cv- 
BokoyiKoC'  The  myths,  which  appear  in  the  Gorgias, 
the  Phadrus,  the  Phado,  the  RqmbUc,  are  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  iEsopic  fables,  are  (to  teke  his  own 
account  of  them)  ov  fivBoi  aXKa  \6yoi,  true,  though 
figurative,  representetions  of  spiritual  realities,  while 
the  illustrations  from  the  common  facte  of  lifie  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  his  ordinary  teaching,  though 
difiering  in  being  comparisons  rather  than  narratives, 
come  nearer  to  the  parables  of  the  Bible  (compare  the 
contrast  between  rd  Daicporica,  as  examples  of  the 
vapafioXri  and  the  \6yoi  Aie6vuoi,  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii, 
20).  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  use  of  the  fable 
as  an  instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embel- 
liahmente  of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Lessing  and  La  Fonteine)  belongs 
rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period  of  na- 
tional life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  development.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  political  change,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Jotham,  Stesichoms  (Aristot.  Hhei.  1.  c),  Menenins 
Agrippa,  it  is- used  as  an  element  of  persuasion  or  re- 
proof. It  ceases  to  appear  in  the  higher  eloquence  of 
orators  and  stetesmen.  The  special  excellence  of  fa- 
bles is  that  they  are  Srffirfyopucoi  (Aristot.  .Rhetf  1.  c.) ; 
that  **dncere  animos  solent,  prscipue  rusticorum  et 


imperitonun**  (Quntilian,  Initit,  Orai.  1.  c.).'-8ioiith, 
s.  v. 

2.  The  fivOoi,  or  "  fables"  of  talae  teachers  claiming 
to  belong  to  the  Christian  Church,  alluded  to  by  writ- 
ers of  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  **  endless  genealo- 
gies" (ytvidkoyim  dvipavroi,  1  Tim.  i,  4),  or  with  dis- 
paraging epitheto  ('*  Jewish,"  'loi/^occoi,  Tit.  i,  14: 
**old  wives*,"  ypawiilc,  1  Tim.  iv,  7;  ** cunningly  de- 
vised," <nao^w/uvoif  2  Pet.  i,  16),  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  cluuracter  of  fkbles,  properly  so  called.  As 
applied  to  them,  the  word  takes  ito  general  meaning 
of  anything  fSUae  or  unreal.  Thus  Paul  exhorte  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  (1  Tim.  i,  4 ;  iv,  7 ;  Titus  i,  14)  to  shun 
profane  and  Jewish  fables,  as  having  a  tendency  to  se- 
duce men  from  the  truth.  By  these  fables  some  un- 
derstand the  reveries  of  the  Gnostics ;  but  the  fathers 
generally,  and  most  modem  commentetors,  interpret 
them  of  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Jews.  The  great 
reservoir  of  Jewish  tradition  is  the  book,  or  rather  the 
books,  called  the  Talmud.  At  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian ssra,  the  traditions,  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
law  (by  which  was  meant  the  decisions  of  the  doctors 
on  disputed  pointe  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  extrav- 
agant fables  with  which  they  adorned  their  commente) 
had  atteined  so  great  a  bulk  and  so  high  a  degree  of 
veneration  as  quite  to  supersede  the  law  itself  in  the 
common  estimation.  These  traditions,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  handed  down,  some  from  the  sra 
of  Moses,  and  some  firom  a  period  iai  anterior,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  directions  for  ridiculous  ceremo- 
nies, questions  of  absurd  casuistry,  and  fables  which 
by  their  absurdity  alone  would  have  disgusted  any 
other  nation. .  Some  of  these  fables  and  legends  are 
too  impious  and  blasphemous  to  be  quoted,  but  we  se- 
lect a  few  specimens.  Adam,  of  whose  knowledge  we 
can  hardly  form  too  high  an  idea,  was  said  to  be  en- 
dued with  magic  **  God,"  say  the  Talmndisto, '/  gave 
him  a  precious  jewel,  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
cure  all  diseases ;  this  oame  afterwards  into  the  posses- 
sion  of  Abraham,  but  after  his  death,  because,  by  rea- 
son of  ite  exceeding  brightness,  it  was  likely  to  be  wor- 
shipped, God  hung  it  in  the  sun."  Our  first  parents 
were,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  of  a  gigantic 
stotare ;  and  this  legend  has  been  borrowed  and  im- 
proved by  the  Mohammedans.  The  transmigration  of 
souls  is  much  insisted  on  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  soul 
of  Adam  is  said  to  have  passed  successively  into  the 
bodies  of  Noah  and  David ;  it  will  also  pass  into  the 
Messiah.  This  doctrine  they  took  firom  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  and  it  is  still  more  ancient  than  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt.  Abraham  was  the  person  to  whonif 
they  say,  it  was  first  revealed,  and  he  tought  that  the 
souls  of  men  passed  into  women,  beasts,  birds,  and 
even  reptiles,  rocks,  and  plante.  The  spirit  of  a  man 
was  punished  by  passing  into  a  woman ;  and  if  the 
conduct  of  the  man  had  been  very  atrocious,  it  took 
some  reptile  or  inanimate  form;  and  if  a  woman  act 
righteously,  she  will,  in  another  state,  become  a  man. 
Thus  the  ass  that  carried  Balaam,  the  ravens  that  fed 
Elgah,  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah,  are  all  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  reasonable,  transmigrated 
souls.  The  Mishna  says,  *'The  two  tobies  of  stone 
were  upwards  of  two  tons  weight,  but  the  moment 
God's  word  and  commandmente  were  engraved  there- 
on by  the  Aamir,  they  became  as  light  as  a  feather. 
When  Moses  left  the  mount  and  came  within  sight  of 
the  molten  calf^  and  heard  the  multitude  shouting,  he 
was  alarmed ;  so  that  when  the  rays  of  the  molten 
calf,  which  were  of  gold,  came  in  contact  wilh  the  ta- 
bles of  stone,  the  letters  thereon  immediately  fle^r 
away,  and  the  tables  of  stone  returned  to  their  former 
weight,  which  was  more  than  Moses  could  support, 
and  therefore  he  threw  them  down,  and  they  brake  in 
pieces."  It  is  also  said  that  Moses  was  the  richest 
man  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  His  richee  con- 
sisted of  diamonds,  which  he  obtained  possession  of  in 
the  same  way  that  evexy  laborer  gets  rewarded,  by  be- 
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tog  considered  worthy  of  his  hire.  Moms  never  look- 
ed for  any  emoloment  from  the  Jews,  and  God  there- 
fore rewarded  him  in  this  manner.  The  two  tables 
of  stone  were  one  solid  mass  of  diamonds,  and  the  chip- 
pings  that  came  from  the  two  tables  were  his  own  per- 
qoisites.  Bnt  what  was  truly  wonderftil  and  aston- 
ishing, as  the  chippings  flew  off,  they  became  regular 
and  beaatiAil  in  theur  form.  This  drcnmstanoe  gave 
the  wicked  Jews  occasion  to  charge  him  with  breaking 
the  tackles  purposely,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  more  chippings.  It  is  said  that 
Elqah  the  prophet  is  going  about  the  world  as  an  am- 
bassador of  God,  and  is  everywhere  present  at  one 
time,  and  is  in  his  person  a  venerable  old  man,  wear- 
ing a  long  beard.  When  Messiah  shall  appear,  there 
will  be  a  great  feast,  at  which  every  Jew  will  be  pres- 
ent. This  feast  will  consbt  of  fowl,  of  fish,  and  of 
flesh,  which  Grod  created  for  the  purpose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  First,  God  provided  a  large  fowl 
or  bird,  called  Agal  Loshder ;  also  a  large  ox,  call- 
ed Shnr  Abur ;  and  two  large  fish,  called  Leviathan. 
When  God  created  these  two  great  fish,  male  and  fe- 
male, being  of  such  immense  sise,  lest  they  should 
multiply,  God  slew  the  female,  and  buried  it  in  salt, 
th^re  to  remain  until  it  is  wanted  for  this  great  feast. 
Then  all  the  Jews  that  have  been  bom,  or  that  have 
existed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  be  restored 
to  life.  The  table  will  be  spread,  and  the  provision 
placed  upon  it,  and  it  is  so  ordained  that  each  one 
will  take  his  station  according  to  his  conduct  in  the 
present  life.  Moses  will  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  next  to  him  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the 
prophets  in  rotation.  Rabbi  Simon  says  he  was  once 
sailmg  in  the  Great  Sea,  when  he  and  the  mariners 
espied  a  fish  of  such  enormous  size,  that,  although  they 
haid  a  fkir  wind,  alter  they  saw  one  eye  of  the  fish, 
they  sailed  five  days  longer  in  a  direct  line  before 
they  reached  the  other  eye  of  the  same  fish,  which  con- 
firmed his  belief  in  the  report  of  the  size  of  the  levia^ 
than.  Much  also  is  related  concerning  the  size  of  the 
ox,  which  is  said  to  be  so  immense  tliat  he  eats  up 
the  whole  of  the  grass  that  grows  upon  a  thousand 
hiUs  every  day.  The  bird,  also,  Is  said  to  be  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  it  is  stated  that  one  day  this  bird,  in 
her  flight,  dropped  an  egg,  which  broke,  and  the  yolk 
drowned  fifty  cities  and  villages  (Stehelin,  Jetcith  Tra- 
ditioru.  passim).     See  Talmud. 

In  the  genuine  fables  and  traditionary  narratives  of 
remote  antiquity,  especially  those  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, many  correspondencies  with  the  Biblical  history 
are  found,  such  as  intimate  that  these  traditions  were 
derived  fhmi  this  history.  Of  such  a  nature  are  the 
tales  concerning  a  golden  age  of  our  race,  an  apostasy, 
a  general  flood,  a  future  restoration.  It  may  with  safe- 
ty Iw  inferred  from  these  traditions  that  the  records  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  concerning  the  apostasy,  etc.,  are 
not  philosophical  m3rths ;  for,  were  they  nothing  more 
tlian  tbe  emanations  of  some  Hebrew  philosopher,  how 
could  they  have  been  spread  abroad  among  all  na- 
tions ?  These  popular  traditions  point  us  to  the  time 
when  the  human  fiimily  were  collected  into  one  place, 
and  afterwards  separated  into  various  branches.  In 
this  separation  every  tribe  took  with  it  the  traditions 
that  were  common  to  all.     See  Mytiioloot. 

Fabre.     See  Fabkb. 

Fahre,  Jban  Clauds,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
&ther  of  the  Oratory,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1668,  and 
died  there  Oct.  22, 1768.  In  an  edition  of  Richelet*s 
Dielioimaire  he  inserted  some  passages  which  brought 
him  ander  censure,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  Ora- 
toriaa  order.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  continuator 
of  Fleary  *s  ffittoire  eedmcutigmt,  of  which  he  prepared 
vola.  xxi-xxxv. — ^Hoefer,  N<mv.  Biog.  Gin,  xvi,  928. 

Fabri,  Hoxore,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Bo- 
gey, in  France,  in  1607.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of 
tlie  order  of  Jesuits  at  Avignon  in  1626,  taught  philos- 


ophy and  mathematics  at  the  College  of  Lyons,  and 
was  subsequently  called  to  Rome  and  appointed  grand 
penitentiary.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  almost  every  branch  of 
learning,  especially  in  natural  sciences.  He  claimed 
to  have  taught  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  the 
publication  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Harvey  on  the 
subject.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1688.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works  in  defense  of  the  casuistic  writers  of  his  or- 
der against  the  attacks  of  the  Jansenists :  PitAonqpAt- 
hu  (Rome,  1659)  :>-JVote  in  Notaa  Wilhdmi  Wendrockii 
ad  Ludomci  MontaJUn  Littenu  (Cologne,  1659) : — LudO' 
vici  MontaUii  epittolares  lAbeOi  adprotfinekUem  rtfuiati 
(Cologne,  1660) : — ApohgeUctu  doctrtna  morcUis  iocie' 
tatu  Jetu  (Lyons,  1670) : — a  summary  of  scholastic  the- 
ology (jSummvia  theoloffica,  Lyons,  1699),  and  a  large 
number  of  scientific,  polemical,  and  other  works.  He 
bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  Lyons. — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gmirale,  xvi,  945. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Fabiica  EccleslaB,  the  name  given  in  the  Latin 
Church  to  a  special  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses 
for  building  and  repairing  the  Church  edifices  of  a  par- 
ticular congregation.  As  early  as  the  5th  century  it  was 
customary  that  one  portion  of  the  property  of  a  partic- 
ular church  should  be  set  aside  to  this  end.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rescripts  of  the  Roman  bishops  Simplicius 
(475)  and  Gelasius  (494),  it  was  to  be  the  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  church,  while  in  Spcun 
one  third  w«s  used.  The  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794 
declared  that  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  had 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  church  edifices  in  a  proper 
condition,  and  this  declaration  was  frequently  con- 
firmed by  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  laws.  Charles 
the  Bald  in  846,  besides  confirming  the  same  rule,  or* 
dered  that  all  the  serfs  of  the  Church  should  work  for 
repairing  the  churches  at  least  twenty  days  every 
year.  The  parishioners  generally  were  lequbred  to 
co-operate  for  keeping  the  Church  edifices  in  proper 
order.  There  were,  however,  widely  difi*erent  usages 
in  difl'erent  localities.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sessio 
xxi,  cap.  vii)  established  as  a  general  principle  that 
building  and  repairing  expenses  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Church ;  in  case  these 
are  not  sufficient,  all  the  patrons  and  others  who  have 
any  kind  of  income  from  the  church,  and,  if  necessa* 
ry,  all  the  parishioners,  are  bound  to  co-operate  to 
that  end.  This  has  since  been  the  practice  both  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  Protestant  state  churches. 
The  legislation  of  the  first  French  empire  (decree  of 
1809)  charged  the  civil  community  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  church  edifices  of  all  the  recognised  re* 
ligions  in  good  order.  The  civil  laws  of  the  European 
countries  liave  many  detailed  provbions  with  regard 
to  the  subject,  and  in  some  points  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference.— Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop,  i,  787 ;  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  iv,  876 ;  Helfert,  Von  d,  Erbauung,  ErkaUung  v. 
IlenUUuftg  d  hirch.  Gebdude  (Prague,  1834).    (A.  J.  S.) 

FabrlciuB,  Andreas,  a  Romsn  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  at  Hod^ge,  a  village  of  Liege,  A.D.  1520. 
He  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Louvain.  The  bishop  of  Augsburg  sent 
him  as  his  agent  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  six 
years  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  He  was  after- 
wards councillor  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  provost 
of  Ottingen,  in  Suabia,  where  he  died  in  1581.  His 
principal  work  was  Harmonia  Ccnfemomi  Avguttiniti-' 
fus  (Cologne,  1578  and  1587,  fol.).  He  wrote  also  a 
Catfchitmut  Bomctmu  fx  Decrtto  Concilii  Tridmtini^ 
with  notes  and  illustrations  (1570  and  1574,  8vo),  and 
some  Latin  tragedies. — Hook,  Ecd,  Bwg.v,  48;  Migne, 
Diet,  de  Biographic  ChredemiA,  ii,  135. 

Fabricluft,  Chriatoph  Oabriel,  a  German  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Shackdorf,  in  Lusatta,  May  18, 168^, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 
He  served  as  pastor  at  Mulhoritz  and  other  places  in 
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LnsatU,  and  died  Jone  12, 1757.  He  b  noted  espe- 
cially for  bis  bitter  opposition  to  tbe  modem  Moravi- 
ans. He  wrote  Das  endarvte  Henmkuih  (Heimhnt 
unmasked,  Wittenberg,  1743, 4to,  and  1749, 8vo) ;  Ent- 
deckte  herrnhujtische  ScUirerejf  (1749,  8vo),  in  which  he 
seeks  to  prove  that  Ziozendorf  and  the  modem  Mora- 
vians are  not  the  saccessors  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren.— Bioff.  Ufdvertelky  xiv,  02, 

Fabricius,  Franciscns,  a  Datch  theologian,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  April  10, 1663.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy and  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
Ley  den,  at  which  he  afterwards  filled  the  chairs  of 
theology  and  rhetoric.  He  died  July  27,  1738.  His 
chief  worlcB  are,  1.  Chrishu  untcum  ac  perpetuum  Jim- 
damentum  Eodetia  (Leyden,  1717,  4to) : — 2.  De  Sicer- 
dotio  CkrisHjuxta  Ordinem  MelckUedeci  (ib.  1720, 4to) : 
— 3.  ChriBtdogia  Noachiea  ei  Abrahamica  (ib.  1783, 
4to) : — 4.  De  Fide  ChritHcma  Patriarcharum  et  Prapke" 
taruM  (ib.  4to) :— 6.  Orator  Sacer  (ib.  1783,  4to),  con- 
taining lectures  on  preaching. — Migne,  Diet,  de  Bioff- 
tx{phle  ChrHienne^  11, 136 ;  Biog,  UmoeneUe^  xiv,  61. 

Fabricias,  Gtoorgius,  a  German  philologist,  was 
bom  at  Chemnitz  April  24, 1516,  and  after  a  liberal 
course  of  education  travelled  to  Italy,  and  spent  a  long 
time  at  Rome,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  JRoma^  and' 
qidtatU  Mommenta,  etc.  (Basel,  1550  and  1567,  8vo). 
He  was  endowed  with  some  poetical  talent,  and  wrote 
numerous  sacred  poems  in  Latin  verse — PoenuUwn 
Sacrorwn  Ub,  xo  (Basel,  1560, 16mo).  From  1553  to 
his  death  (July  13, 1571)  he  was  director  of  the  college 
at  Meissen.  His  most  important  work  is  Poetanan 
vsierum  ecdeskuticormn  opera  ChriaUana^  thetaunu  ca- 
tholictB  et  ortkodoxm  ecdetue  (Basel,  1564,  4to),  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  early  Christian  hymns  and  poe- 
try.—  Niceron,  Memoiretj  xxxii,  31;  Hoefer,  Nouo. 
Biog.  Ghierale,  xvi,  958. 

Fabrloius,  Johannes,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Altorf  Feb.  11,  1644.  After  a  very  diligent 
course  of  study  in  theolo^  and  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Altorf,  he  journeyed  through  Germany  and 
Italy  from  1670  to  1677.  On  his  return  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Altorf,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years.  In  1697  he  became  professor  at  Helm- 
stadt,  where  he  died,  Jan.  29, 1729.  He  bore  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  for  his  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Romish  controversy.  His  principal 
publications  are,  DUsertaUo  de  AUarUme  (HeimstAdt, 
1698,  4to) : — AmtxnitaUt  theologicm  varii  et  telecH  argu- 
menti  (Helmst.  1699,  4to)  :—Hi$lona  Biblioth.  Fabrici- 
ana  (Wolfen battel,  1717>24,  6  vols.  4to):  ~0»Mu{;m- 
tio  variorum  coniroversiarum  cum  Atheis,  GetUilibui .  .  . 
PonHficiU  et  RfformaHs  (1704 ;  also  1715,  confined  to 
the  controversies  inter  Evangelicas  et  CatkoUcot).  He 
inherited  the  irenical  tendencies  of  Calixtus  (q.  v.), 
and  sought  to  show  that  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Romanism  and  Protestantism  are  not  so  great 
as  they  are  generally  held  to  be ;  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  a  Protestant  might  lawfully  go  over 
to  the  Romish  Church. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen.  xvi, 
962 ;  Mosbeim,  Ch.  Hiet.  (N.  Y.  1854),  iii,  490. 

Fabrioius,  Johannes,  a  German  Orientalist,  was 
bom  at  Dantzic  in  1608.  After  studying  at  several  Ger- 
man universities,  he  completed  his  academical  course 
at  Leyden,  where  he  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  under 
Golins.  In  1635  he  began  to  lecture  on  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  especially  on  Arabic,  at  Rostock.  After 
travelling,  for  literary  purposes,  over  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope, he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Dantzic  in 
1642,  and  died  there  in  1653.  Among  his  numerous 
publications  are  DisserUUio  PMMogica  de  Nomine  Je- 
hova  (Rostock,  1636, 4to) : — De  Tnoamaiione  Adyov,  con- 
tra  Socinianot  (Rostock,  1637, 4to) : — Specimen  Arabi- 
cum  (1638,  4to) : — Teetamenium  Mohammedis  iaOne  ex 
GabrieUt  Sinaitm  verdone  (Rostock,  1638,  4to). — J.  A. 
Fabricius,  Centuria  Fabridorumf  Hoefer,  Nouv,Biogr. 
GMraU,  xvi,  962. 


Fabiiolns,  Johannes  Albert, "  the  mostleam^ 
ed,  most  voluminous,  and  most  useful  of  bibliogra- 
phers,*' was  bom  at  Leipsic  Nov.  11,  1668.  He  lost 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  but  was  sent  to  study  at 
Qnedlinburg,  where,  by  reading  Bartbius's  A  dvenaria, 
he  was  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  letters.  Ho 
went  to  Hamburg  in  1693,  and  spent  five  years  as  libra- 
rian for  J.  F.  Mayer,  dividing  his  time  between  preach- 
ing and  study,  till  he  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  city.  In 
1719  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  offered  him  the 
professorship  of  theology  at  Giessen,  and  the  post  of 
general  superintendent  of  the  churches  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Hamburg 
augmented  his  salary  for  the  sake  of  keeping  him,  and 
of  this  he  ever  after  retained  so  q;t9i/ef\x\  a  sense  tliat 
no  offers  of  preferment  could  tempt  him  to  leave  them. 
He  died  at  Hamburg  April  3, 1786,  with  the  character 
of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  of  men.  The  list  of 
his  published  writings  exceeds  100  titles. 

His  principal  works  are,  (1.)  Codex  Pseudepigrapkus 
Veterie  Tettamentiy  Gr.  et  Lat.  collectus,  et  Animadver- 
sionibus  illustratus  (Hamb.  1713, 12mo ;  2d  ed.  with  a 
supplementary  volume,  ib.  1722-23, 12mo) : — (2.)  Codex 
Apocrgphus  K.  T.  (2d  ed.  Hamb.  1719,  3  vols,  fol.):  see 
Apocrypha  of  N.  T.  : — (8.)  Obaervationes  adedUB  tn 
waria  loca  Nov.  Test,  variorum  auetorum  (Hamb.  1712, 
small  8vo) : — (4.)  Bibliotheca  Antiquaria  (Hamb.  1713 ; 
2d  ed.  1760, 2  vols.  4to),  containing  notices  of  all  writ- 
ers on  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  antiqui- 
ties :— (5.)  Bibliotheca  Ecdeiiasiica  (Hamb.  1718,  fol.X 
collecting  the  works  of  a  number  of  Latin  ecclesiasti* 
cal  writers : — (6.)  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  five  notitia  Script, 
Vet.  GrcBcorum^  quorvmcunque  monum.  integ.  aut./ragm. 
edUoj  extant  (Hamb.  1728, 14  vols.  4to).     Of  this  in- 
valuable collection  a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition,  ed- 
ited by  Harles,  was  commenced  in  1790,  of  which  12 
vols,  had  appeared  up  to  1811,  extending  to  vol.  xi,  p. 
544  of  the  former  edition :  an  Index  to  the  whole  ivas 
published  in  1838  (4to).     (7.)  Collection  of  authors  on 
Christian  Evidences,  under  the  title  Delectue  Argument- 
torum  et  SgUabua  Scriptorvm  qui  vetitatem  religumie 
Chrittiana  ateeruertmt,  etc.  (Hamb.  1725,  4to)  : — (8.) 
Bibliotheca  Jjatina  (Venice,  1728, 2  vols.  4to ;  re-edited 
by  Emesti,  Lips.  1774,  3  vols.  8vo) :— (9.)  Bibliotheca 
media  et  infinuB  Lathtitatit  (best  edit.  Mansi's,  Padua, 
1754, 6  vols.  4to) : — Bydrotheohgia^  written  in  German, 
and  translated  into  French  under  the  title  Theologie  de 
VEau^  ou  Eucd  sur  la  Bontty  la  Sageeee,  et  la  Puiseance 
de  DieUy  manifutiee  done  hi  Criation  de  VEau  (JLe.  Ha3*e, 
1741, 8vo)  i^Contpectus  Thuauri  lAUerai-ii  Italia  (1749, 
8vo) ;  or  notices  of  the  principal  collections  of  the  hif- 
torians  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  other  M'riters  who  have 
illustrated  the  antiquities,  geography,  etc.,  of  that 
country,  including  the  great  works  of  Burmannus  and 
Grnvius,  with  an  account  of  the  Italian  literary  jour« 
nals  existing  or  which  had  existed  before  the  time  of 
Fabricius,  of  the  Italian  academies,  and  a  catalogue 
of  Italian  bibliographers  and  biographers  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  towns  which  they  have  illus- 
trated : — SahUaria  Lux  EvangelO,  aire  Notitia  iVopa- 
gatorum  per  Orbem  totum  Chriaticmonan  Sacrorum: 
accedunt  Epiatola  quadam  inedita  Juliam  Imptratoria^ 
Gregorii  Habeaeini  Theologia  uEthiopicay  necnon  Index 
geographicua  Epiacopatuum  Orbia  Chriatiani  (1731, 4to) : 
— Centiff^kan  lAttheranumy  aire  Notitia  Uterxtria  Scrip- 
torum  omada  generia  de  Metrtino  Luthero,  ejua  Ftta, 
Scriptiay  et  R^formatione  Eodeaia  editcrum  (1780,  2 
vols.  8vo) : — Centuria  Fabridarum  <Scrtjpf.  darorum  qui 
jam  diem  auam  obienmt  coUeefa  (1709,  2  vols.  8ve,  with 
a  continuation  in  1727).     The  author  has  included 
in  his  list  not  only  the  authors  whose  name  or  sttr- 
name  was  Fabricius,  but  also  those  whose  names  may 
be  turned  into  the  Latin  Fabricius,  such  as  Lef<^vT«, 
Fabri,  the  German  Schmidts,  etc.     Independently  of 
the  above  and  other  minor  works,  Fabricius  published 
editions  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  of  the  Gallia  Orientalis 
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of  fither  Colomi^,  of  the  works  of  St.  Hippdjrtns,  and 
many  others.  For  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
see  Reimar,  Dt  vUa  et  Script,  J,  A.  FabricH  comment. 
(1737,  S\o).^B{offrcq^  Um9eneUe,  ziv,  54  sq. ;  Eng- 
Hak  Cyckpaadia,  s.  v. 

FabxidiiB,  Johann  Lnd^g,  a  Swiss  divine, 
was  bom  at  SchafThansen  in  1682 ;  studied  at  Utrecht 
and  Paris,  and  in  1656  became  pastor  and  professor, 
first  of  Greek,  afterwards  of  theology,  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1664  he  was  made  conncillor  to  the  elector  palatine 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  Heidelberg  was  taken 
by  the  Fkench  in  1688,  he  retired  to  Schaffhaosen,  and 
afterwards  to  Frankfort.  On  his  return  to  Heidelberg, 
when  the  castle  and  city  were  set  on  fire  in  the  bom- 
bardment, he  saved  the  archives  of  the  city  and  uni- 
versity, and  carried  them  to  Frankfort,  where  he  died 
in  1697.  Among  his  writings  are  Apologetieum  pro 
Genere  kumano  eomtra  Calummam  Atheumi: — De  Bap- 
titmo  imfaUibuM  keterodoxomm  comfirendo: — De  Ludii 
Scemicis : — De  btgtlismo  per  mulierem  vel  hommem  prtpo- 
tum  admmitii  ato — all  gathered,  with  others,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  published  by  J.  H.  Heidegger  (Zu- 
rich, lG98,4to).~^.  UnioeretUe,  ziv,  66. 

FabriciiiB,  ZioreiUE,  a  German  divine,  was  bom 
at  Dantacic,  1556,  and  studied  at  various  German  uni- 
versities, especially  at  Strasburg,  in  Hebrew,  and  at 
Wittemberg,  where  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1587.  In  1598  he  waa  made  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Wittemberg,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his 
death,  April  28, 1629.  He  published  Oratio  de  Lmgua 
BebrtBO  (Wittemb.  1594)  i—ParHtumee  Codieie  Mebrai 
(Wittemb.  1610,  4to) :— Z>e  JUliquUi  Saneti*  Syrarum 
Voeum  in  N.  T.  (Wittemb.  1613, 4to)  '.--Metnca  ffOnB- 
omm  (Wittemb.  8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale^ 
ziv,  959. 

Fabxicius,  Theodor,  a  German  divine  and  re- 
former, was  bora  in  Anholt  (in  Prassia)  February  2, 
1501,  of  very  poor  parents.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker,  and  could  not  begin  to  go  to  school  until 
be  was  sixteen  years  old.  His  diligence  and  success 
attracted  the  attention  of  count  Oswald  of  Bergen,  who 
sent  him  to  Cologne  to  study  at  the  university.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  not  only 
studied  Hebrew  thoroughly,  but  also  imbibed  fh)m  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. His  patron  abandoned  him ;  but,  although  he 
was  reduced  to  great  straits  of  poverty,  he  maintained 
his  integrity  and  courage.  Returning  to  Cologne,  he 
taught  Hebrew,  but  was  soon  driven  away  as  a  here- 
tic. Philip  of  Hesse  received  him,  and  made  him  his 
almoner.  In  15S6  he  became  pastor  at  Allendorf.  In 
1540  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  elector  for  preaching 
against  polygamy.  In  1548  he  returned  to  Wittem- 
berg as  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  theology.  His 
life,  in  many  respects  a  stormy  one,  ended  on  the  15th 
of  Oct.  1550.  He  published  Institutionee  Grammatioa 
M  Lmguam  Sanctam  (Cologne,  1528, 1581, 4to) :— 7Vi5- 
uUb  de  cvr&tf  ei  nomtnAiw  Heb,  (Basel,  1545).  There  is 
a  sketch  of  his  life  in  Hase,  Biblioth,  Brtmentis,  pt.  i. 
"Biog,  Umvertelkf  xiv,  46. 

Fftbxlcy;  Gabriel,  a  French  archsBoIogist,  was 
bom  at  Saint-Maximin,  in  the  Plovence,  about  1725, 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1800.  Among  his 
writings  are  Ceneoris  ikeologi  Diatribe^  qua  bihUogrcphicB 
ttmtiqMarim  et  eacrm  critices  capita  aliquot  ittuttraniur 
(Rome,  1782, 8 vo).  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  Phos- 
nidan  antiquities  and  literature,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  plans ;  the  partial  ft-uit  of  his  labors  appears  in 
De  Pkemieiee  IMteratura  FonOnu  (Rome,  1808,  2  vols. 
8to).  Perhaps  his  best  work  is  Dee  Titree  primiti/a  de 
ia  BMlatiom,  o»  cotuideratiome  erOiquee  twr  lapwreti  et 
timiigrite  du  texte  originuU  dt$  Kwre  eainte  de  raneien 
(Rome,  1772,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  is  still  of 
la  Biblical  criticism.— B^.  UtdveredU,  U,  66. 


Faooiolati  (Faociolato),  Jacopo,  was  born  at 
TorregUa,  Italy,  Jan.  4,  1682.  He  was  educated  in 
the  odUege  at  Este,  and  afterwards  in  the  seminary  at 
Padua,  where  he  became  profiessor  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  director  of  studies.  "  The  seminary 
of  Padua  had  then,  as  subsequently,  a  high  reputation 
as  a  place  for  the  study  of  Latin,  and  for  the  numerous 
and  generally  accurate  editions  of  the  classics  and 
other  school-books  which  have  come  from  its  press. 
Facciolati  contributed  to  support  this  reputation  by 
his  labors.  Among  other  works,  he  published  im- 
proved  editions  of  the  Lexiam  of  Schrevelius,  of  the 
Tkeeatmu  Ciceronitmus  of  Nizolius,  and  of  the  vocab- 
ulary of  seven  languages,  known  by  the  name  of  Lex* 
icon  Caiepinum  (1781,  2  vols.  fol.).  In  this  last  under- 
Uking  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  pupil,  Egidio 
Forcellini,  altliough  he  was  not  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  obligation.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his  joint 
labors  with  Facciolati  that  Forcellini  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  totally  new  Latin  dictionar}',  which,  after 
more  than  thirty  years'  assiduous  application,  he 
brought  to  light  under  the  title  of  TotUte  Latimtatie 
Lexicon  (Padua,  1771,  4  vols.  fol.).  This  work  has 
superseded  all  other  Latin  dictionaries.  Forcellini, 
more  generous  than  Facciolati,  acknowledged  in  the 
title-page  of  his  work  that  its  production  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  advice  and  instruction  of  his  de- 
ceased master.  The  MS.  of  his  Lexicon,  in  12  vols, 
fol.,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  seminary."  The 
best  editions  are  (1)  that  of  Furlanetto  (Patav.  1827- 
82, 4  vols.  4to ;  ed.  by  Hertel  and  Voigtlander,  Schnee- 
berg,  1885-^  4  vols,  fol.;  also  by  Giacchetto,  1889- 
45, 4  vols.  4to) ;  (2)  that  of  Bailey,  with  English  ren- 
derings (1828, 2  vok.  4to).  "  In  1722,  Facciolati,  be- 
ing appointed  professor  of  logic  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Padua,  delivered  a  series  of  introductory  Latin  dis- 
courses to  the  students  of  his  class,  which  were  received 
with  considerable  applause.  His  Latin  epistles,  as 
well  as  bis  Oraiion$f  or  discourses,  have  been  admired 
for  the  purity  of  theur  diction.  The  king  of  Portugal 
sent  Facciolati  &  flattering  invitation  to  Lisbon  to  fake 
the  direction  of  the  public  studies  in  his  kingdom,  but 
Facciolati  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  He,  however,  wrote  instructions  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  scholastic  establishments  of  that 
country,  which  had  become  necessary  after  the  expnl 
sion  of  the  Jesuits."  Facciolati  died  at  Padua  Aug. 
25, 1769.  Besides  numerous  works  on  philosophy,  he 
published  Vita  et  Acta  Jesu  Chrieti  eeamdum  tttram- 
que  generaOonem,  divinam  ae  kumanam  (Padua,  1761, 
24mo) :--V«a(>ca  Theologica  (Padua,  176b):-^Viia  el 
Acta  Maria  Virginie  (Padua,  l7Gi).^Engiith  Cydopce^ 
diGf  a.  V. ;  Biog»  Umoereette,  xiv,  80. 

Face  (usually  h*^^p,pamin'f  n-poiraiirov),  whatever 
of  a  thing  is  most  exposed  to  view;  hence  the  face  of 
the  country-,  ground,  waters,  sky,  etc.  In  Scripture, 
this  term  is  often  used  to  denote  presenos  in  the  general 
sense;  and,  when  applied  to  the  Almighty,  denotes 
such  a  complete  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence, 
by  sound  or  sight,  as  was  equivalent,  in  the  vividness 
of  the  impression,  to  the  seeing  of  a  fbllow-creature 
**  face  to  face."  The  **  face  of  God,"  therefore,  de- 
notes in  Scripture  anything  or  manner  by  which  God 
is  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  man.  Thus,  when  it  is 
said  that  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  f^m  **the 
face  of  Jehovah,"  we  nndentand  that  they  hid  them- 
selves fh>m  his  presence,  however  manifested ;  for  the 
term  there  used  is  the  only  proper  word  to  denote 
presence  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  was  a  very 
common  and  ancient  opinion  that  our  mortal  flrame 
could  not  survive  the  more  sensible  manifestations  of 
the  divine  presence,  or  "  see  God  face  to  face  and  live" 
(Gen.  xzzii,  80).  Hence,  in  this  passage,  the  gratitude 
and  astonisliment  of  Jacob  that  he  still  lived  after  God 
had  manifested  himself  to  him  more  sensibly  than  by 
dreama  and  visiona.    This  impression  was  confirmed 
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to  Mosea,  who  was  told, ''  Thoo  canst  not  see  my  face : 
no  man  can  see  my  facA  and  live"  (Exod.  xxxiii,  20), 
which  clearly  signifies  that  no  one  can  in  this  present 
state  of  being  endure  the  view  of  that  glory  which  be- 
longs to  him  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12 ;  1  John  til,  2 ;  Rev.  zxii, 
4).  The  ancient  heathen  entertained  the  same  no- 
tion, which  is  remarkably  expressed  in  the  celebrated 
mythological  story  of  Semele,  who,  having  prevafled 
on  the  reluctant  Jove  to  appear  to  her  in  his  heaven- 
ly splendor,  was  struck  dead  by  the  lightnings  of  his 
presence.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  God  is  usually 
represented  to  us  in  Scripture  under  a  human  form ; 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  even  more  spiritualised 
minds  than  those  of  the  Hebrews  to  conceive  of  him 
apart  from  the  form  and  attributes  of  the  highest  na- 
ture actually  known  to  us.  The  Scriptures  sanction 
this  concession  to  the  weakness  of  our  intellect,  and 
hence  arise  the  anthropomorphous  phrases  which  speak 
of  the  fkce,  the  eyes,  the  arm  of  God.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  angels  in  the  Old-Testament  times  were 
generally  in  the  human  form  (Jndg.  xiii,  6,  etc),  and 
fh>m  this  cause  alone  it  would  have  been  natural,  in 
the  imagination,  to  transfer  the  form  of  the  messen- 
gers to  him  by  whom  they  were  sent. — Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Anthbopokorphxbm.  The  presence  of  Jehovah 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  14, 15)  and  the  '« angel"  (Exod.  xxiii, 
20,  21)  is  Jehovah  himself;  but  in  Isa.  Ixiil,  9,  the  an- 
gel of  his  presence  is  opposed  to  Jehovah  himself. 
The  light  of  God's  countenance  is  a  token  of  his  &vor, 
and  is  therefore  put  synonymously  with  favor  (Psa. 
xliv,  8 ;  Dan.  ix,  17).  Thus,  as  in  men,  if  the  coun- 
tenance be  serene,  it  is  a  mark  of  good-will ;  if  fieiy  or 
piercing,  of  anger  or  displeasure.  "  Face"  also  signi- 
fies anger,  justice,  and  severity  (Gen.  xvi,  6, 8;  Exod. 
ii,  15;  Psa.  Ixviii,  1 ;  Rev.  vi,  16).  (See  Wemyss, 
Symbol.  Diet.  s.  v.) 

The  Jews  prayed  with  their  Ikoes  turned  towards 
the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  88,  44,  46),  and  those  resid- 
ing out  of  Jerusalem  turned  it  towards  that  point  of 
the  heavens  in  which  Jerusalem  lay  (Dan.  vi,  10);  thus 
the  Mohammedans,  when  praying,  always  turn  their 
faces  towards  Mecca.  To  bow  down  the  fitce  in  the 
dust  (Isa.  xlix,  28)  is  a  mark  of  the  lowest  humiliation 
and  submission.     See  Attttudes. 

The  **  bread  of  faces"  is  the  show-bread  which  was 
always  in  the  presence  of  GoA,     See  Show-brbad. 

Faculties,  a  term  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
law,  desig^iating  certain  rights  as  to  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions which  an  ecclesiastical  superior  confers  upon  sub- 
ordinates. The  most  important  faculties  are  those 
conferred  by  the  popes  upon  bishops,  especially  with 
regard  to  dispensations.  The  first  instances  of  such 
dispensations  being  given  to  foreign  missionaries  oc- 
cur in  the  13th  century.  Subsequently,  especially 
since  the  16th  century,  very  extensive  faculties  were 
granted  to  the  papal  nuncios.  As  the  Council  of 
Trent  reserved  many  dispensations  which  in  former 
times  had  been  granted  by  the  bishops  to  the  pope, 
and  as  many  bishops  regarded  the  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  nuncios  as  injurious  to  their  authority, 
they  applied  to  the  pope  for  special  faculties  with  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  dispensations.  These  faculties 
were  generally  granted  for  a  term  of  five  years  (/ao- 
ultates  quinquennalei).  An  efibrt  made  in  the  18th 
century  by  some  of  the  German  archbishops  to  reas- 
sert their  own  authority  in  the  cases  covered  by  the 
papal  faculties  was  unsuccessful  [see  Ems,  Conorbss 
op],  and  the  facuUates  panqueftnaUs  are  still  con- 
ferred upon  the  bishops  by  the  pope.  Besides  this 
general  class  of  faculties,  which  contains  twenty  dif- 
forent  provisions,  many  special  faculties  are  conferred 
upon  bishops  in  particular  cases.  The  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  confer  faculties  upon  the  vicars-general,  deans,  I 
and  common  priests  of  their  dioceses,  either  delegating 
to  them  rights  which  properly  belong  to  bishops,  or 
snbdelegating  papal  rights  which  they  have  been  spe- 
cially anthof^Eed  to  subdelegate. — Hersog,  Real^Eney- 


klop,  iv,  816 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirdk^Lex,  Iy,  879l 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Faculty,  in  England,  is  a  special  privilege  or  dis- 
pensation granted  by  favor  and  indulgence  to  enable 
a  person  to  do  that  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do 
without  it.  There  is  a  court  of  the  Faculties,  the  chief 
officer  of  which  is  master  of  the  Faculties,  under  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  power,  by  26  Hemy 
VIII,  21,  to  grant  dispensations  to  marry,  to  hold  two 
or  ^ore  incompatible  benefices,  and  the  like ;  and  in 
it  are  rei^stered  the  certificates  of  peers  to  their  chap- 
lains to  qualify  them  for  pluralities  and  non-residenoe. 
The  act  gives  authority  to  grant  such  dispensatkma 
**for  any  such  matters,  not  being  repugnant  to  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  God,  whereof  before 
such  dispensations,  etc.,  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
had  at  the  see  of  Rome.  Up  to  the  time  of  passing 
this  act,  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  which 
had  been  passed  restraining  his  authority,  continued 
to  exercise  his  power,  and  to  draw  a  considerable  rev- 
enue for  indulgences,  etc.  The  sittings  of  the  court 
have  always  l>een  held  at  Doctors'  Commons**  (q.  v.). 
— EncyclopcBdia  MetropoSlana,  s.  ▼. 

Faculty.    See  UiaYBBBiTT. 

FaounduB,  bishop  of  Hermiane,  in  Aftica.  He 
took  part  in  the  conference  held  at  Constantinople  in 
647  by  pope  Vigilius  (q.  v.),to  discuss  the  tria  iXipUtiia 
[see  Chapters,  thb  Thbbb],  and  sustained  the  side 
of  Theodore  and  Theodoret  against  the  emperor's  view. 
Vigilius  demanded  that  he  (with  other  opposing  bish- 
ops) should  sign  the  condemnation  of  Ibas,  Theodore, 
and  Theodoret.  He  refused  absolutely,  and  bore  with 
firmness  the  persecution  and  banishment  which  follow- 
ed. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  A.D.  663.  His 
treatise  Pro  defensione  trium  CapUuUjTVMy  lib.  xii,  will 
be  found  in  Sirmond,C{pera  Varia^  ii,  297  (Venet.  1728, 
6  vols,  fot.) ;  in  Bib.  Max,  Pair,  x ;  in  D'Acher}-,  Spi-- 
ciUgium,  ill,  807,  of  the  first  edition,  and  in  iii,  106,  edit, 
of  1728 ;  and  in  Migne,  Patrologia  LattmOj  Ixvii,  627 
sq.  His  Contra  Mociamtm  Ubv^  condemning  Mocia- 
nus  and  Vigilius  for  their  course  with  regard  to  the 
**  Three  Chapters,*'  is  also  given  in  Migne  (Ixvii,  868). 

Keander  says  that  the  writings  of  Facundus  "are 
characterized  by  qualities  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
that  age — a  freedom  of  spirit  unshackled  by  human 
fear,  and  a  candid,  thorough  criticism,  superior  in  many 
respects  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  Nobly  did  he 
protest  against  the  uncalled-for  dogmatism  which  had 
ever  been  the  source  of  so  much  mischief  to  the  Greek 
Church,  these  useless  disputes  having  in  fact  pro- 
ceeded fh>m  no  other  cause.  '  While,'  he  said, '  in  mil 
other  arts  and  occupations,  no  one  presumed  to  pans 
judgment  on  what  he  had  never  learned ;  in  matters 
of  theology,  on  the  contrary,  they  who  learned  the 
least  were  the  most  arrogant  and  peremptoiy  in  their 
judgments.  When  the  civil  power  overstepped  its 
province,  it  might  indeed  plunge  numbers  in  rain  by 
misleading  them  to  deny  the  truth  with  their  lips,  but 
still  it  could  never  effect  its  object,  for  it  could  not  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  men  other  convictions  than  they 
had :  its  power  reached  only  to  what  was  outward,  not 
to  the  soul.*  He  spoke  with  scorn  of  those  bishofts 
who  accused  themselves  in  pleading,  in  excuse  of  their 
behavior,  the  constraint  under  which  they  were  placed  ; 
for  it  was  not  even  the  force  of  torture,  but  only  the 
fear  of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  which  had  brought 
them  to  yield  {Cont,  Mociamm^  f.  606).  'As  ii;*  said 
he,  *  we  had  beisn  ordained  bishops  for  no  other  par- 
pose  than  to  be  enriched  by  the  presents  of  prinoeSy 
and  to  sit  with  them  among  the  high  authorities  of  the 
state.  But  if,  amidst  the  many  cares  of  the  state, 
tiffough  the  deoeitAil  arts  of  the  wicked,  of  which  there 
is  never  any  lack,  anything  has  been  admitted  by 
them  which  tended  to  injure  the  Church  or  to  disturb 
its  peace,  as  if  it  were  not  our  duty  to  set  before  them 
the  truth  for  their  own  benefit,  and,  if  it  be 
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to  ndst  them  with  the  authority  of  rellgloii,  and  pa- 
tiently endore  their  diaple&sure  if  we  muat  incur  it. 
If  God  flhoold  now  raise  up  an  Ambrose,*  said  he, 
*  there  would  not  £ul  to  be  a  Theodosius' *'  {Churdi 
Hiatonff  Torrey's,  ii,  544).  There  is  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  Dtfauio  showing  that  Facundus  did  not 
hold  the  Romanist  doctrine  as  to  the  corporeal  pres- 
ence in  the  Eucharist:  ** Potest  sacramentum  adop- 
tionis  adoptio  nuncupari,  sicut  sacramentum  corporis 
et  sanguinis  ejus,  quod  est  in  pane  et  poculo  oonsecra- 
to,  corpus  ejus  et  sanguinem  dicimns :  non  quod  pro- 
prle  corpus  ejus  sit  panis,  et  poculum  sanguis:  sed 
quod  in  se  mysterium  corporis  ejus  et  sanguinis  conti* 
neant"  (**The  sacmroent  of  adoption  may  he  called 
adoption  itself,  as  we  term  the  sacrament  of  bis  body 
and  blood,  which  is  in  the  bread  and  the  consecrated 
cup^  his  body  and  blood ;  noi  that  ike  bread  u  properly 
ku  hodff  and  tke  cup  his  blood,  but  because  they  contain 
within  them  the  mystery  of  his  body  and  blood**  (ix,  6, 
Migne,  Ixvii,  762).~Neander,  Ck,  Uidory,  ii,  544 ;  Ne- 
ander.  History  of  Dogmas  (Ryland),  i,  278 ;  Cave,  UisL 
Liter,  i,  520 ;  CeilUer,  AuHsms  Sacrk  (Paris,  1862),  xi, 
285  sq. ;  Waterland,  Worht  (Oxford),  iv,  599,  note. 

FadiiB,  Cuspius  (GrsBcized  Kovinrioc  ^oZoq,  Jo- 
sqihus,  Ai»L  xt,  11, 4),  a  Roman  knight  of  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  After  the  death  of  king  Agrip- 
pa,  In  A.D.  44,  he  was  appointed  by  Claudius  procura- 
tor of  JudsBa.  During  his  administration  peace  was 
restored  in  the  country,  and  tiie  only  disturbadce  was 
created  by  one  Theudas  (q.  v.),  who  came  forward 
with  the  claim  of  being  a  prophet.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  put  to  death  by  command  of  Fadus.  Ho 
was  succeeded  in  the  administration  of  Judsa  (A.D. 
fai,  46)  by  Tiberius  Alexander  (Josephus,  Ami.  xix,  9 ; 
XX,  5, 1 ;  Ifbr,  il,  11, 5 ;  Tacitus,  HiA.  v,  9 ;  Zonaras, 
xii,  11 ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdts,  ii,  11).— Smith,  Dkt.  of 
Oast.  Eiog.  s.  y.     See  Procuratob. 

Fac;iiiB,  Paulus  (properly  Buchlbik),  was  bom 
at  Bheinzabem  in  150^  His  studies  were  pursued  at 
Heidelberg  and  Strasburg,  where  he  became  a  great 
proficient  in  Hebrew,  and  was  led  into  cloee  acquaint- 
ance with  Capito,  Hedio,  Bocer,  ZeU,  and  other  learn- 
ed reformers.  In  1537  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
was  pastor  at  Isny  until  1548.  Here  he  studied  He- 
brew thoroughly  under  Elias  Levita  (q.  v.)?  and  aho 
estabUshed  a  Hebrew  press.  In  1541,  when  the  plague 
began  to  rage  in  Isny,  he  publicly  rebuked  those  of 
the  wealthy  classes  who  forsook  the  place  without  mak- 
ing prorision  for  tho  relief  of  the  poor,  and  himself 
visited  the  sick  in  person,  and  administered  spiritual 
comfort  to  them  day  and  night,  and  yet  escaped.  On 
the  death  of  Capito  at  Strasburg,  the  senate  called 
Fagins  to  succeed  him  as  professor  and  pastor  there 
(1544).  In  1546,  Frederick  II,  the  elector  pahitine,  in- 
tending a  reformation  in  his  churches,  called  him  to 
Heidelberg,  and  made  him  professor  there.  He  op- 
posed the  Interim  (q.  v.),  and  when  it  was  introduced 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Strasburg.  In  1548  he  ac- 
cepted Che  invitation  of  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  came  to  England.  He  was  nominated 
by  the  archbishop  to  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge.  Before  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge he  resided  with  the  archbishop  at  Lambeth, 
whe^  he  was  associated  with  Bucer.  His  labors  while 
there,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  necessary  for  his 
professional  office,  are  thus  described  by  Strype :  "  As 
It  has  been  a  great  while  the  archbishop^s  desire  that 
the  Holy  Bible  should  come  abroad  in  the  greatest  ex- 
actness, and  true  agreement  with  the  original  text, 
so  he  laid  this  work  upon  these  two  learned  men,  viz. 
Fagins  and  Bucer.  First,  that  they  should  give  a 
clear,  plain,  and  succinct  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tnre,  according  to  the  propriety  of  the  language ;  and, 
ffeeandly,  illustrate  difficult  and  obscure  places,  and 
reconcOe  those  that  seemed  repugnant  to  one  another. 
And  it  was  his  will  and  his  advice  thst  to  this  end 
sod  purpose  their  public  readings  should  tend«    This 
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pious  and  good  work,  by  the  archbishop  assigned  to 
them,  they  most  gladly  and  readily  undertook.  For 
their  more  regular  carrying  on  this  business,  they  al- 
lotted to  each  other,  by  consent,  their  distinct  tasks. 
Fagius,  because  his  talent  lay  in  the  Hebrew  learning, 
was  to  undertake  the  Old  Testament,  and  Bocer  the 
New.  The  leisure  they  now  enjoyed  with  the  arch- 
bishop they  spent  in  preparing  their  respective  lec- 
tures. Fagius  entered  upon  the  evangelical  prophet 
Esaias,  and  Bucer  upon  Uie  Gospel  of  the  evangeliA 
John ;  and  some  chapters  in  each  book  were  dispatch- 
ed  by  them.  But  it  was  not  long  but  both  of  them 
fell  sick,  which  gave  a  very  un^ippy  stop  to  their 
studies."  He  died  at  Cambridge  Nov.  18^  1549.  His 
body,  along  with  Bucer^s,  was  dog  up  snd  burnt  in 
queen  Mary's  time.  He  wrote  various  books  on  Bib- 
lical and  Hebrew  literature,  among  which  are  ifeta- 
pkrtms  et  EnarraHo  Epis.  Paul,  ad  Rom.  (Strasb.  1586, 
fol.):  —  Smtentim  sapieRtum  Bebraontm  (Isny,  1541, 
4to) : — Annotationet  in  Targum  (Isny,  1546,  fol.)  ^^Ex^ 
poiitio  Hlercdit  in  IVpriora  Capita  Genueos^  cui  acces- 
tit  Textus  Hebraici  ei  Parapkraseos  ChaldaiorB  collatio, 
4to  (this  and  the  last  work  reprinted  in  the  Cri&ciSa- 
cri) : — Prtcationes  HAraicm^  ex  Ubdb  Hebraieo  excerpUt 
cui  Nomen,  Liber  Fidei  (1542,  8vo) :— TbUeu  ffebraiout 
in  Lalmam  trandatus  (1542, 4to)  i—Ben  Syra  SentenOsi 
Morales,  cum  succincto  Commentario  (1542, 4to) : — Jact' 
gogt  in  Lir,guam  Bebraicam  (Constance,  1543,  4to).— 
Middleton,  Evaatg.  Biogro^hy,  i,  260 ;  Melchior  Adam, 
Viim  theolog.  i,  99 ;  Hook,  Eedes.  Biog,  v,  50. 

Fagnanl,  Prosprr,  an  Italian  writer  on  ecclesi- 
astical law,  was  bom  in  1598.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  secretary  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Council  of  Trent  (CongregcUio  Cone,  Trid, 
Interpret.'),  and  subsequently  professor  of  canon  law 
at  the  Roman  Academy.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  Roman  jurist  of  his  time,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  by  the  popes.  Alexander  VII  charged  him 
with  compiling  a  commentary  on  the  Decretals,  which 
appeared  in  8  vols.  fol.  at  Rome  in  1661  (reprinted  at 
Cologne,  1676 ;  Venice,  1697,  and  in  many  other  edi- 
tions). As  Fagnani  had  been  entirely  blind  ftt>m  his 
forty-fourth  year,  he  had  to  dictate  the  whole  com- 
mentary to  a  clerk.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1678.— Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  KircK-Lex,  i v,  888.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Fair  (properly  h^|^,  tfapheh',  naXoq).  Travellers 
inform  us  that  in  hot  countries  the  greatest  difforence 
imaginable  subsists  between  the  complexions  of  the 
women.  Those  of  high  condition  seldom  go.  abroad, 
and  are  ever  accustomed  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  their  skin  is  conse- 
quently fiiir  and  beahtifttl.  But  women  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  especiallyjn  the  country,  being,  from'  the 
nature  of  their  .empioyments,  more  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  are  in  their  complexion  re- 
markably tawny  and  swarthy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances,' a  high  value  would  of  course  be  set  by  the 
Sastemladies  upon  the  fSrimess  of  their  complexions, 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  superior  quality,  no 
less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their  beauty.  This 
notion  appears  to  have  obtained  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  11-18).  Thus,  also,  how  natu- 
ral is  the  bride's  self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant,  i,  5, 6, 
respecting  her  tawny  complexion  amcmg  the  foir 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who,  as  attendants  on  a  royal 
marriage,  were  of  the  highest  rank.  Bobetts  observes, 
in  reference  to  the  daughters  of  Job  being  very  fidr 
(Job  xlii,  15),  "The  word  foir  may  sometimes  refor  to 
the  form  of  the  features  as  well  as  the  color  of  the 
skin ;  but  great  valoe  is  attached  to  a  woman  of  a 
light  complexion.  Hence  our  English  females  are 
greatly  admired  in  the  East,  and  instances  have  oc- 
curred where  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  gain 
the  hand  of  a  fair  daughter  of  Britain.  The  aom6  of 
perfection  in  a  Hindu  lady  is  to  be  of  the  color  of  gold." 
(See  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet.  s.  v.)    See  Bbaiitt. 
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Fairbanks,  Krastds,  LL.D.,(^yernor  of  Vermont, 
was  born  at  Brim  field,  Mass. ,  Oct.  28, 1 792.  He  obtain- 
ed such  education  as  the  district  school  afforded,  and  at 
seventeen  himself  taught  a  district  school.  From  his 
youth  he  was  diligent  in  self-culture.  In  1812  he  re- 
maved  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  in  March,  1814,  he 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place. 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  Church  were  paramount  to  all  others 
in  his  life  and  habits  of  thought.  After  various  vicis- 
situdes in  trade,  he  began  in  1830  the  manufacture  of 
the  patent  **  platform  scale,"  which  is  now  in  use  all 
over  the  world,  and  ftom  the  sale  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  large  fortune.  The  village  of  St. 
Johnsbury  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  virtue,  so 
as  to  have  become  a  model  place  under  his  skilful 
guidance.  **  Drunkenness  and  disorder  were  things 
unknown  ;  industry,  intelligence,  and  thrift  were  uni- 
versal." In  1828  he  became  a  deacon  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  in  1844  and  1848  presiden- 
tial elector,  and  in  1852  and  1860  he  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  the  execution  of 
his  official  duties  he  was  conscientious  and  faithful, 
and  acquired  and  retained,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  During  bis  second  term  of 
office  the  civil  war  broke  out.  '*His  firm  having  a 
great  amount  of  property  in  the  South  which  must  be 
lost  in  case  of  war,  it  was  for  his  pecuniary  interest  to 
keep  peace.  But  this  had  no  weight  with  him.  Day 
and  night  be  toiled  raising  troops,  where,  throe  months 
before,  not  even  a  knapsack  was  to  be  found,  and  send- 
ing regiment  after  regiment  of  the  brave  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  forward  to  the  seat  of  war."  The  Legisla- 
ture conferred  upon  him  almost  unlimited  power  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  placed  at  his  sole  disposal 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  at  the  close  of  his  official 
term  in  1861  passed  votes  of  approval  of  his  labors, 
ability,  and  patriotic  devotion.  Ho  never  touched 
even  the  salary  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Ho  was  for 
many  years  a  corporate  member  of  tho  American 
Board  of  CommissionerB  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
both  in  this  field  and  in  that  of  home  missions  he  de- 
voted time,  talents,  and  money  freely  to  the  cause  of 
God.  His  personal  literary  culture  was  diligently 
carried  on  during  his  life,  and  in  1860  the  University 
of  Vermont  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
died  Nov.  20, 1864.  To  trace  the  thirty-four  years  of 
his  life  from  1830  to  his  death  "is  to  record  tho  daily 
acts  of  a  life  devoted  to  every  good  and  noblo  work. 
Rare  must  be  the  talent  which  could  organise  and  di- 
rect such  a  business  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles, 
in  an  inland  town,  remote  fh>m  business  centres,  and 
guide  it  safely  through  all  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments to  which  the  country  has  been  subject.  But  a 
fitct  far  more  rare  and  interesting  is  that,  in  the  midst 
of  80  many  cares,  time  abundant  was  always  found, 
and  means  equally  abundant,  not  only  for  aiding  in 
every  good  work,  but  for  leading  in  new  benevolent 
movements,  for  which  many,  with  far  less  to  do, 
thought  they  could  find  no  time."  "  His  munificent 
contributions  to  benevolent  purposes  and  objects  were 
proverbial  long  before  his  death,  and  in  connection 
with  'good  words  and  works*  the  name  of  Erastus 
Fairbanks  had,  to  the  people  of  his  state,  come  to  bo 
as  familiar  as  household  words.  In  public  life  he  was 
honored  and  confided  in  as  a  capable,  honest,  and  reli- 
able man  ^  and  in  the  walks  of  social  and  private  life 
he  was  esteemed  as  a  kind  neighbor,  a  sincere  friend, 
and  a  Christian  gentleman." — ConffregaUonal  Quarter'- 
<y,  1867,  No.  1. 

Fair  Ha'vens  (KaXoi  Aifiiveg),  a  harbor  in  the 
island  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii,  8),  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  ancient  writing.  There  seems  no  probability 
that  it  is,  as  roost  early  commentators  thought  (see 
Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  p.  847,  ed.  1829),  the  KaX^  'Akttj, 
or  Fair  Beach,  of  Steph.  Byz.  (see  Kuindl,  Comment. 


in  loc.) ;  for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereaa  Fair  Ha^ 
vens  is  described  as  **  a  place  near  to  which  was  a  city 
called  LasAa."  Moreover,  Mr.  Pashley  found  (T^raiv 
eli  m  Crete,  ii,  57)  a  district  called  AeU;  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  KaXt)  'Avrff  was  situated  there;  but  that 
district  is  in  the  west  of  the  island,  whereas  Fair  Ha- 
vens was  on  the  south.  Its  position  is  nqw  quite  cer* 
I  tain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writers,  it 
I  is  still  known  by  the  old  Gieek  name,  as  it  was  in  the 
i  time  of  Ranwolf  (who  calb  it  CaUsmene),  Pococke  (ii, 
;  250),  and  other  early  travellers  mentioned  by  Blr. 
Smith  (Fby.  and  Shipwr.  of  St.  Paul,  2d  ed.  p.  80-82). 
Lasaa,  too,  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discov- 
ered. In  fact,  Fair  Havens  appears  to  have  been 
practically  its  harbor.  These  places  are  situated  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala,  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete, 
and  immediatel}'  to  the  west  of  which  the  coast  trends 
suddenl}'  to  the  north.  This  last  circumstance  ex- 
plains why  the  ship  which  conveyed  Paul  was  brou^^t 
to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In  consequence  of  violent 
and  continuing  north-west  winds  she  had  been  unable 
to  hold  on  her  course  towards  Italy  from  Cnidns  (Acts 
xxvii,  7),  and  had  ran  down,  by  Salmone,  under  the 
Ice  of  Crete.  It  was  possible  to  reach  Fair  Havens ; 
but  beyond  Cape  Matala  the  difficulty  would  have  re- 
curred so  long  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  same 
quarter.  A  considerable  delay  took  place  (ver.  9), 
during  which  it  is  possible  that  Paul  may  have  had 
opportunities  of  preaching  the  Grospel  at  Lasca,  or 
even  at  Gorttna,  where  Jews  resided  (1  Mace,  zv, 
23),  and  which  was  not  far  distant ;  but  all  this  is  Gon« 
jectural.  A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  was 
decided,  against  the  apostle^s  advice,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  good  harbor  named  Pbenice  (ver. 
12).  However,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up  af- 
terwards (ver.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel 
was  caught  by  a  hurricane  [see  Ecroclydon]  on  her 
way  towards  Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked. — Smith, 
s.  v.  Sec  Shipwreck  {of  Paul').  The  name  of  the 
place  is  appropriate.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a 
bold  headland,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  On  the 
south  it  is  sheltered  by  two  little  islands ;  and  between 
these  and  tho  shore  is  a  safe  anchorage.  The  road- 
stead, however,  is  open  to  tho  sea,  and  we  can  thus 
see  the  truth  of  Lukc^s  statement  that  it  was  "  incom- 
modious to  winter  in"  (nvw^tro^  vp6c  vapaxfiftaaiav^ 
ver.  12;  see  Smith,  p.  25G;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  and  Epistles  rJ'St.  Paul,  ii,  320).     Soo  Crete. 


Fairs  (Q'^dlSTr,  izzeboninif  Sept  d7opa,Vulg. 
dtn(B,/orttm\  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek.  xxvii, 
and  thero  no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12, 14, 16, 19, 
22,  27,  83) :  in  tho  last  of  theso  vorses  it  b  rendered 
**  wares,"  and  this  appears  to  be  tho  true  meaning  of 
tho  word  throughout  (ao  FOrst,  HA.  liandtcb.  s.  t.  < 
but  Gesenius,  Ileb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  thinks  it  means  trqfie  in 
general,  and  also  gains').    It  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  3^!P13,  maarah^^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  tho  chapter,  the  latter  word 
also  occurring  seven  times,  and  translated  sometimes 
**  market"  (ver.  13, 17, 19),  and  elsewhere  *'mercban- 
disc"  (ver.  9,  27,  S3,  34).     The  words  are  used  alter- 
nately,  and  represent  the  alternations  of  commercial 
business  in  which  tho  merchants  of  Tyro  were  en- 
gaged.     That  tho  first  of  these  words  cannot  signify 
**  fairs**  is  evident  frora.  ver.  12 ;  for  tho  inhabitants  of 
Tarshish  did  not  visit  Tjto,  but  vice  versa.     Let  the 
reader  substitute   "  paid"   or  "  exchanged  for   thy 
wares"  for  **  occupied  in  thy  £drs,"  and  the  sense  is 
much  improved.     The  relation  which  this  term  bears 
to  maarabj  which  properly  means  barter,  appears  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  as  exists  between  exports  and 
imports.     The  sense  of  itzabon  ("|*I3^9,  the  presumed 
sing,  form)  thus  becomes  essentially  that  propoted  by 
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Cronsset  (Commeitiarii  Ling.  H^.  p.  594)  and  adopted 
by  Hftvernick  {Commentar.  p.  464),  namely,  exchangt, 
or  equicalaU.  The  requirements  of  the  T^'rians  them- 
ftelyes,  such  as  slaves  (ver.  IS),  wheat  (ver.  17),  steel 
(rer.  19),  were  a  matter  of  mcuirab ;  but  where  the 
business  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tyrian  wares 
for  fbreign  productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form : 
"Tarshish  paid  for  thy  waret  with  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead"  (see  Uitng,  CommmtoTf  in  loc.).  The  use 
of  the  terms  would  probably  have  been  more  intelligi- 
ble if  the  prophet  had  mentioned  what  the  Tyrians 
gave  in  exchange :  as  it  is,  he  only  notices  the  one  side 
of  the  bargain,  viz.  what  the  Tyrians  received,  whether 
they  were  buyers  or  sellers. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Com- 
iCEBCE.  The  natural  sea^port  of  Western  Asia,  and 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  was  Tyre,  or, 
rather,  the  ports  of  Phcenicia,  for  Tyre  was  but  one  of 
them.  Phoenicia  early  grasped  this  commerce,  and 
retained  it  until  the  rise  of  Alexander.  Sidon  first 
rose  to  rpnlence;  and  then  Tyre,  her  "daughter," 
better  sKuated  for  commerce,  soon  eclipsed  her  glory, 
and  became  the  mart  of  the  world.  The  enumeration 
of  the  articles  of  traffic  in  Ezelc.  xxvii  shows  that  a 
large  part  of  the  commerce  of  Tyn  was  in  articles  of 
luxury,  though  it  was  the  grand  mart  for  all  the  trade 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world.     See  Ttre. 

Fairs,  however,  although  not  directly  refterred  to  by 
the  above  Heb.  term,  were  doubtless  anciently  com- 
mon, as  now,  in  the  East.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and 
Btx^  ii,  152  sq.)  thus  describes  the  scene  at  these  Ori- 
ental mercantile  gatherings :  **•  On  Monday  of  each 
week  a  great  fidr  is  held  at  the  khans,  when,  for  a  few 
hours,  the  scene  is  very  lively  and  picturesque.  These 
gatherings  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
Syrian  manners,  customs,  and  costumes,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  character  snd  quality  of  her 
productions.  Thousands  of  people  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  either  to  sell,  trade,  or  purchase. 
Cotton  is  brought  in  bales  from  Kabliis;  barley,  and 
wheat,  and  sesamum,  and  Indian  com  fix>m  the  Hd- 
leh,  the  Hauran,  and  Esdraelon.  From  Gilead  and 
Bashan,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  come  horses 
and  donkeys,  cattle  and  flocks,  with  cheese,  milk,  oil, 
honey,  and  similar  articles.  Then  there  are  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  such  as  chickens  and  eggs,  figs, 
rabins,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  their  season.  The  peddlers  open 
their  packages  of  tempting  fabrics;  the  jeweller  is 
there  with  his  trinkets ;  the  tailor  with  his  ready-made 
garments ;  the  shoemaker  with  his  stock,  fhnn  rough, 
hairy  sandals  to  yellow  and  red  morocco  boots;  the 
fiirrier  is  there  vith  his  tools,  nails,  and  flat  iron  shoes, 
and  drives  a  prosperous  business  for  a  few  hours ;  and 
so  does  the  saddler,  with  his  coarse  sacks  and  his  gay- 
ly-trimmed  cloths.  And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  arts 
and  occupations  known  to  this  people.  The  noise  is 
incessant,  and  at  a  distance  sounds  like  that  *  of  many 
waters.'  Every  man  is  crying  his  wares  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  chickens  cackle  and  squall,  donkeys  bray 
and  fight,  and  the  dogs  bark.  Every  living  thing 
adds  «miew<bat  to -the  many-toned  and  prodigious  up- 
roar. It  is  now  a  miscellaneous  comedy  in  full  oper- 
ation, where  every  actor  does  his  best,  and  is  supreme- 
ly gratified  with  his  own  performance.  The  people 
find  many  reasons  for  sustaining  these  antiquated  and 
very  curious  gatherings.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  has  inherited  the  itch  for  trading,  and,  of  course, 
all  classes  meet  at  this  grand  bourse  to  talk  over  the 
state  of  the  markets,  from  the  price  of  a  cucumber  to 
that  of  cotton,  or  of  a  five-thousand  dollar  horse  from 
the  Hauran.  Again,  every  Arab  is  a  politician,  and 
groups  gather  around  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  to 
discuss  the  doings  of  the  *  allied  powers,*  the  last  fir- 
man ttom  the  sultan,  or  the  new  tax  demanded  by 
their  own  petty  emir.  Descending  to  more  ordinary 
matters,  these  fairs  are  great  places  for  gossip  and 
scandal.     Friends  meet  friends,  and  exchange  the 


news  of  weddings,  births,  and  deaths,  and  all  the  mul- 
tifarious incidents  and  accidents  between  those  grand 
extremes  of  human  life.  In  a  word,  these  fairs  sup- 
ply the  places  of  many  of  the  appliances  of  more  civil- 
ized society.  They  are  the  daily  newspaper,  for  there 
is  one  for  every  day  within  a  circuit  of  forty  miles, 
they  are  the  exchange  and  the  /brteardinff  office,  and 
the  political  caucus,  and  the  family  gathering,  and  the 
grand  festa  and  gala  days,  and  underlying  the  whole 
is  the  ever-present  idea  and  aim  of  making  money." 
See  Bazaar. 

Faith  (Gr.  iri'cmc,  IjbX,  fides,  fiducia)  is  essentially 
trvst.  The  various  uses  of  the  word  (both  objective 
and  subjective)  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  1.  An 
objective  body  of  truth:  "the  ftiith;"  designated  by 
the  schoolmen  tAfidea  qua  crtditur,  the  faith  which  is 
believed.  So  the  Aug8l)org  Confession  speaks  of  "  our 
holy  faith  and  Christian  religion."  (This  sense  does 
not  occur  in  N.  T.)  2.  A  rule  of  thought,  i^e  fides  pe- 
nes qttam  creditur:  so  the  Roman  Catholics  say  such  a 
thing  is  **  of  ftith"  (not  found  m  N.  T.).  8.  A  personal 
quality,  act,  or  habit  of  the  individual  man ;  the  fides 
qua  creditur;  the  fiaith  by  which  we  believe.  This 
latter  is  either  (I)  the  exercise  of  our  natural  gifts 
(fiotera/ faith),  or  (II)  the  exercise  of  natural  gifts  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  with  regard  to 
divine  things,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ  (the  gift  of  God).  This  latter 
is  Christian  futh,  and  it  includes  two  elements :  (1) 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  invisible  and  eternal 
(Heb.  xi,  1),  and,  specifically,  (2)  trust  in  Christ  as  a 
personal  Saviour ;  and,  as  such,  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  necesMry  condition  of  salvation.  It  is 
the  instrument  or  means  by  which  the  redemption  of 
Christ  is  appropriated,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  man's  act,  it 
is  the  act  of  the  whole  man,  mind,  affections,  and  will. 
It  is  "a  saving  grace  whereby  we  receive  and  rest 
upon  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  as  he  is  freely  offered 
to  us  in  the  Gospel." 

I.  Natural  Faith. — All  our  knowledge  presupposes 
faith.  In  this  view  Goethe  said  that  he  was  a  **  believer 
in  the  five  senses ;"  and  Fichte,  that  **man  apprehends 
all  reality  external  to  himself  through  faith  alone,  a 
faith  that  is  bom  with  him."  In  the  article  Belief  (q. 
V.)  it  was  shown  that  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  the 
exercise  of  this  principle  in  the  primary  laws  of  thought 
or  self-consciousness  —  in  the  reason,  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  but  of  humanity.  Psj'chologically, "  faith 
is  the  faculty  of  grasping  evidence,  with  a  propensity 
to  adroit  it  when  duly  presented  to  the  mind.  Just 
as  by  sensation  and  perception  we  discern  certain  ob- 
jects through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  as  by 
reason  we  discover  some  truths,  or  discern  them  upon 
their  simple  presentation  (Chalmers,  Institutes  of  The- 
ology,  bk.  iii,  ch.  vi),  without  any  other  warranty  than 
tile  voice  within,  so  also  by  faith  we  discern  other 
truths  through  the  means  of  testimony  or  by  the  voice 
of  authority.  Attempts  to  analyze  this  quality  of  the 
human  mind  have  been  often  made  and  as  often  failed. 
But  still  the  fact  remains  that,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  evidence  in  proportion  to  its  nature 
and  its  strength  (Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.  bk.  ii,  chap,  vii, 
§  6) ;  to  assent  to  testimony  concerning  facts  not  pres- 
ent and  manifest;  and  to  submit  to  authority  in  the 
announcement  or  proposition  of  truths  independently 
of  any  internal  and  direct  perception  of  them  by  our- 
selves (Van  Mildert,  Boyle  Led,  serm.  xvi).  In  mat- 
ters of  common  life,  £rom  childhood  to  old  age,  we  con- 
tinually act,  and  are  compelled  to  act,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple (Barrow,  On  the  Creed,  serm.  iii ;  Hare,  Victory 
of  Fadih,  serm.  iv).  The  child  believes  its  parent  or 
its  nurse,  and  reposes  in  this  belief;  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  man  believes  the  records  of  past 
history,  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  the  af- 
firmations of  trustworthy  persons  capable  of  under- 
standing that  which  they  affirm.    And  it  ib  not  too 
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much  to  say  that,  apart  from  this  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  l)elief,  man,  even  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his 
other  intellectual  powers,  would  be  enveloped  in  such 
a  cloud  of  ignorance  on  even  the  most  ordinary  sub- 
jects, that  an  arrest  would  be  laid  npon  all  the  affairs 
of  civilized  life,  and  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  social 
harmony  and  order.  It  is  by  this  means  that  we  ob- 
tain a  certainty,  not  of  sight,  not  of  demonstration, 
not  of  direct  and  immediate  intuition,  but  yet  a  real 
and  efficient  certainty  in  many  matters  of  high  prac- 
tical importance  concerning  which  we  must  otherwise 
be  hopelessly  ignorant  and  in  the  dark.  This  prin- 
ciple lies  at  the  foundation  of  human  affections  antj 
family  ties,  of  agricultural  and  commercial  activity, 
and  of  a  large  portion  of  our  most  valuable  knowledge 
in  science,  and  our  highest  attainments  in  art.  Above 
all,  it  is  thus  that  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  many 
things  divine,  and  especially  of  relations  subsisting 
between  God  and  ourselves;  an  acquaintance  with 
which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  ns,  while  yet,  independently  of  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
man  living"  (Rogers,  Reason  and  Faith;  Riddle,  Bamp- 
ion  LectitreSf  1852,  lect.  i).  Faith  **  is  that  operation 
of  the  soul  in  which  we  are  convinced  of  Uie  existence 
of  what  is  not  before  us,  of  wliat  is  not  under  sense  or 
any  other  directly  cognitive  power.  It  is  certainly  a 
native  energy  of  the  mind,  quite  as  much  as  knowl- 
edge is,  or  conception  is,  or  imagination  is,  or  feeling 
is.  Every  human  being  entertains,  and  must  enter- 
tain, faith  of  some  kind.  He  who  would  insist  on  al- 
ways having  immediate  knowledge  must  needs  go  out 
of  the  world,  for  he  is  unfit  for  this  world,  and  yet  he 
believes  in  no  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  possess- 
ing the  general  capacity  that  man  is  enabled  to  enter- 
tain specific  forms  of  fiiith.  By  a  native  principle  he 
is  led  to  believe  in  that  of  which  he  can  have  no  ade- 
quate conception — ^in  the  infinity  of  space  and  time, 
and,  on  evidence  of  his  existence  being  presented,  in 
the  infinity  of  God.  This  enables  him  to  rise  to  a  faith 
in  all  those  great  religions  verities  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal"  (McCosh,  IntttUiont  of  the  Mind^  pt. 
iii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v ;  see  also  pL  ii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv). 

Guizot,  Med.  et  Etudes  Morales  (transl.  in  Journal 
of  Sacred  lAterature^  xii,  430  sq.)*  l^^s  a  thoughtful  es- 
say in  which  he  distinguishes  natural  beliefs  from  faith 
.  M  follows :  **  No  one  cau  doubt  that  the  word  faith  has 
an  especial  meaning,  which  is  not  properly  represented 
by  belief,  conviction,  or  certitude.  Custom  and  uni-> 
versal  opinion  confirm  this  view.  There  are  many 
simple  and  customary  phrases  in  which  the  word  fkiUi 
could  not  be  replaced  by  any  other.  Almost  all  lan- 
guages have  a  specially  appropriated  word  to  express 
tliat  which  in  English  is  expressed  by  fiiith,  and  which 
is  essentially  different  fh>m  all  analogous  words.  This 
word,  then,  corresponds  to  a  state  of  the  human  soul ; 
it  expresses  a  moral  fact  which  has  rendered  such  a 
word  necessary.  We  commonly  understand  by  faith 
a  certain  belief  of  facts  and  dogmas — religious  facts 
and  dogmas.  In  fact,  the  word  has  no  other  sense 
when  employing  it  absolutely  and  by  itself-- we  speak 
of  the  faith.  That  is  not,  however,  its  unique,  nor  even 
its  fundamental  sense ;  it  has  one  more  extensive,  and 
from  which  the  religious  sense  is  derived.  We  say, 
I  have  tviW  faith  in  your  words ;  this  man  hsA  faith  in 
himself,  in  his  power,  etc.  This  employment  of  the 
word  in  civil  matters,  so  to  speak,  has  become  more 
frequent  in  our  days ;  it  is  not,  however,  of  modern  in- 
vention ;  nor  have  religious  ideas  ever  been  an  excln- 
sive  sphere,  out  of  which  the  notions  and  the  word 
faith  were  without  application.  It  is,  then,  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  language  and  common  opinion. 
First,  that  the  word  faith  designates  a  certain  inte- 
rior state  of  him  who  believes,  and  not  merely  a  cer^ 
tain  kind  of  belief.  Secondly,  that  it  is,  however,  to 
a  certain  species  of  belief — religious  belief — that  it 
has  been  ii  first  and  most  generally  applied.    Now 


our  nalhural  beliefs  germinate  in  the  mind  of  man, 
without  the  co-operation  of  his  reflection  and  his  will. 
Our  scientific  beliefs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  fruit 
of  voluntary  study.  Bntybt^  partakes  of^  and  at  the 
same  time  differs  from,  natural  and  scientific  beliefs. 
It  is,  like  the  latter,  individual  and  particular ;  like 
the  former,  it  is  firm,  complete,  active,  and  sovereign. 
Ck)nsidered  in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  comparison 
with  this  or  that  analogous  condition,  faith  is  the  full 
security  of  the  man  in  the  possession  of  his  belief:  a 
possession  fVeed  as  much  trom.  labor  as  from  doubt ;  in 
the  midst  of  which  every  thought  of  the  path  by  which 
it  has  been  reached  disappears,  and  leaves  no  other 
sentiment  but  that  of  the  natural  and  pre-established 
harmony  between  the  human  mind  and  truth." 

II.  Christian  Faith. — So  far  as  fiiith  is  a  voluntary 
act,  quality,  or  habit  of  man,  it  is  psychologically  the 
same  in  the  theological  sense  as  in  conmion  life ;  the 
difference  lies  in  the  objects  of  the  fiiith.  In  order  to 
venerate  or  love  a  fellow-man,  we  must  believe  in  his 
worthiness ;  so,  for  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  which 
are  fundamental  elements  of  the  Christian  life,  &ith 
must  pre-exist  But  this  direction  of  the  soul  towards 
God  does  not  spring  from  the  natural  working  of  the 
human  mind ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  (Eph.  ii,  8),  and  is 
wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  S]irit  thron^^  the 
word  of  the  Gospel  and  the  free  grace  of  Christ  (Rom. 
X,  17 ;  1  Cor.  i,  21).  Fides  donumdei  est,  per  quod  CSkris^ 
tnm  redemptorem  nostrum  in  verba  EwatgdU  reete  ag- 
nosdmus  {Form.  Concord,  ill,  11).  Not  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  endues  the  soul  with  any  new  faculty  for  the 
single  purpose  of  receiving  Gospel  truth ;  but  it  quick- 
ens and  directs  an  existing  faculty,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  to  it  an  appropriate  object.  The  true  Caith, 
thus  excited,  is  an  operation  at  once  of  the  intellect, 
the  heart,  and  the  will.  As  said  above,  this  faith,  so 
far  as  it  saves  man  in  Christendom,  is  specifically  trust 
in  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.  In  further  treating 
it,  we  give,  (I.)  The  uses  of  the  words  irionQ^faath^ 
and  wcorcvoi,  /  believe,  in  the  Scriptures  (condensed 
from  Cremer,  W&rterbuch  d.  N.  Test.  GrScitSt,  Ootha, 
1866, 8vo).  (II.)  A  hUtory  of  the  idea  of  faith  in  Chria- 
tian  theology  up  to  the  Reformation.  (III.)  The  Prot- 
estant and  Romanist  doctrines  of  fiiith  in  contrast  and 
comparison  with  each  other.  (IV.)  Later  Protestant 
statements  of  the  doctrine. 

(I.)  Use  of  the  words  Faith  and  believe  in  Scripture. 
—  nitric.     1.  In  profane  Greek,  wiortg  means  pri- 
marily trust  or  conjidence,  such  as  one  man  can  have 
in  another;  more  aMomJidelitjf  or  faithfulness  whkh. 
one  pledges  or  keeps ;  and  also  the  pledge  qfJSdeUty^ 
e.  g.  Sophocles,  0.  C.  1682 ;  Soc  fiov  x^P^  ^''/C  wlartv. 
Examples  of  the  primary  meaning  (trust  or  confidence^ 
are :  Herodotus,  iii,  24;  Sophocles,  0.  Col.  950;  Xen. 
Bier,  iv,  1.     In  the  passive  tense  (credit)  it  is  found 
e.  g.  Aristotle,  .£){&.  x,  8.     Parallel  with  the  primary 
meaning  (trust  or  confidence)  stands  that  of  conviolom^ 
e.  g.  vianv  t^ecv  nvdc  (to  have  faith  in  a  Mnp) ; 
but  this  conviction  is  based  npon  trust,  and  not  upon 
knowledge :  so  that  i^i  this  sense  6  vtortvw  stands 
opposite  to  tiSioCf  And  wiVnc  to  iTnorfffitf  (comp.  Pint. 
Rqsub,  X,  601).     In  this  sense  vioriQ  is  used  (in  the 
sphere  of  religion)  of  belief  in  the  gods,  and  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  them,  not  based  upon  knowledge  (compc 
Plutarch,  Mor.  756,  B ;  Plato,  Legg.  976,  C,  D ;  Enrip. 
Med.  418^  414).     Rather  characteristic  is  the  fact  that 
this  fidth  is  not  designated  as  in  the  N.  T.  by  the  verb 
wtcrtvttVf  but  by  vofiiZnv  (Xen.  Mem.  1, 1, 1). 

This  element  of  ** acknowledgment,"  as  distinct  from 
hnoufing  (dckvai),  is  found  also  in  the  N.  T.  significa- 
tions of  the  word  as  used  by  Paul  and  others;  e,  ^. 
2  Cor.  V,  7,  "  For  we  walk  by  faith  (rtvrc*»c)>  not ' 
by  sight  f"  Heb.  xi,  27,  "  By  faith  (Tiorti)  he  forsodk 
Egypt;*'  Heb.  xi,  1,  "Now/a»«&  (iri<mc)  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen ;"  Rom.  iv,  18,  **  Who  against  hope  believed  (Hritr^ 
nvotv)  in  hope;"  John  xx,  29,  ** Blessed  (are)  tliey 
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that  hATe  not  seen  and  (jet)  hare  MtetMcT*  (irurrfv^ov- 
nc)-  But  this  opposition  to  '*  knowledge"  or  "  sight*' 
is  not  essential  to  the  idea  of  faith,  as  is  seen  lh»m  John 
ir,  42;  xi,  45 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  8 ;  Philem.  6,  et  at.  In  fiust, 
the  N.  T.  fidth  differs  ftrom  the  proikne  iri<mc  gener- 
ally in  that  it  is  noi  a  oonviction  held  without  refer- 
ence to  any  ground  or  authority  (compare  1  Pet.  iii,16; 
1,21). 

In  the  O.  T.  the  word  **ikith"  is  comparatiffeUf  sel- 
dom nsed ;  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and  to  his  rev-^ 
elation  is  generally  designated  by  some  other  term  be- 
fitting the  economy  of  the  law,  e.  g.  "doing  God*s  will," 
**  keeping  the  commandments,"  "  remembering  the 
Lord"  (Exod.  iii,  16),  el  al.  Nevertheless,  we  do  find  (as 
one  species  of  phrases  among  many  to  express  this  re- 
lation) terms  denoting  **tnisting,"  "hoping,"  "waiting 

«in  the  Lord"  (Han,  ilon,  n||p,  ^ri^ccv,  vtvoi^ivatf 
vTTOfuvtiv,  etc.).  But  in  some  of  the  most  important 
passages  of  the  Old-Test,  history  the  word  "  faith" 
occnrs ;  e.  g.  with  regard  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  6), 
**  be  bdieved  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
fbr  righteousness;"  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Exod. 
iv,  81 ;  compare  1,  5,  8 ;  xiv,  31) ;  with  regard  to  the 
possession  of  Canskan  (Deut.  ix,  28 ;  comp.  i,  82 ;  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  22,  82 ;  cvi,  24) ;  with  regard  to  the  covenant 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xix,  9).  Jn  view  of  these  pregnant 
passages,  we  may  say  that  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
N.  T.  in  the  Old  is  laid  in  '*  faith"  (comp.  2  Chron.  xx, 
20 ;  Isa.  liil,  1 ;  vii,  9 ;  xxviti,  16 ;  Jonah  iii,  5).  But 
unbeGefu  far  oftener  spoken  of  in  the  0.  T.  than  fotith 
(comp.  FlBa.  xxvii,  18 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  14 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii, 
22,82;  cvi, 24;  Numb. xx,  12;  Deut. ix, 28;  Isa. vii, 
9 ;  liii,  1 ;  Numb,  xiv,  11 ;  Psa.  cvi,  12 ;  cxix,  66).  The 
veib  nsed  in  all  these  passages  is  "I'^P^n,  Hiph.  of 
"(QX,  to  fattm,  build  to  makejirm.  From  the  Ust  of 
these  significations  fbllows  that  of  to  support,  to  re^ 
upon,  to  irugt  (Job  xxxix,  11,  12 ;  iv,  18 ;  xv,  15) ; 
holding  a  thing  fbr  certain  and  rtUable  (1  Kings  x,  7 ; 
2  Chron.  ix,  6 ;  Lam.  iv,  12 ;  Jer.  xl,  14 ;  Deut.  xxviii, 
66;  Job  xxiv,  22).  •  Used  with  relation  to  God,  it  de- 
notes a  cleaving  to  him,  resting  upon  his  strength, 
sure  confidence  in  GM,  which  gives  fixedness  and  sta- 
bility (2  Chron.  xx,  20;  Isa.  vii,  9). 

But  there  is  apparently  no  corresponding  noun  to 
the  verb  *pl3KM.  For  ^J^^K  corresponds  to  the  par- 
tic,  in  Kal  and  Niphal,  *\Va^  "i^M,  and  denotes  stead- 
faslmas,  SUJtiUiy  (as  an  objective  quality;  e.  g.  Isa. 
xxxiti,  6).  In  other  passages  it  denotes  the  personal 
quality  ot fidelity,  faUhfuUnas  (but  not  of  holding  fast 
h  faith},  e.  g.  1  Chron.  ix,  22;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  18  (sense 
wrong  in  English  version) ;  2  Kings  xxii,  7 ;  Jer.  vii, 
28.  In  these  passages,  where  the  word  rfiTers  to  man, 
the  Sept.  translates  it  witrri^ ;  but  where  it  refers  to 
God  it  makes  it  <iAi|9fia,  e.  g.  Psa.  xxxiii,  4.  Here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  reference  to  this  MdlQK 
(fnAfidmess  of  God)  by  Paul  (Bom.  iii,  2  sq.)  helps 
us  to  fix  his  idea  of  faith  as  definitively  trust.  As  a 
designation  of  the  religions  relation  of  man  to  God, 
IVafit,  irloTiC  is  only  seldom  used  in  the  O.  T.  (see  1 
Sam.  xxvi,  23;  Jer.  v,  8).  In  these  passages  it  de- 
notes not  simply  candor^  honesty,  but  rather  faithful- 
ness, L  e.fakhfulnets  to  the  eofpenant  (comp.  Jer.  v,  8 
with  1, 5,  and  Matt,  xxiii,  23).  But,  after  all,  we  have 
not  vet  found  our  idea  of  faith.  But  Habakkuk  ii,  4 
affords  a  passage  in  which  is  decidedly  to  be  found  the 
PanUne  idea:  n'^TT'  iPiSlOKa  p'^'nxi  (Sept  6  ^i  ^i- 
raioc  ^  «'i<rre<i»c  fiov  ^rioirau  Apparently  this  pas- 
sage was  not  understood  by  the  Sept.,  which  changed 
the  suffix  of  the  third  person  to  that  of  the  first,  and 
Aeffaied  it  to  the  fiutiifolness  and  the  reliability  of 
God.  But  ns^isat  stands  here  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  just  man,  compared  with  the 
faaofi^ty  ClialdjBan,  holds  himself  tO  the  divine  prom- 
;  and  it  refers,  therefore,  not  to  the  relation  it- 


self, but  to  the  qnaUiy  of  the  relation,  as  the  Talmudic 
ild^'^n,  Krild^'^rt  denotes  the  confiding  faith  (com- 
pare Levy,  Chitld,  WdrteHmch),  Paul,  in  citing  Hab. 
ii,  4,  changes  the  order  of  the  words  from  that  in  the 
Sept.  to  u  ^i  ^icaioc  U  wiortiag  Zijotrai  (Rom.  i,  17 ; 
comp.  Delitzsch.  Habak.  p.  50-58 ;  Keil,  KUine  Ptoph. 
in  loc.).  So,  then,  we  find  laid  in  the  0.  T.  the  ground 
for  the  N.-T.  doctrine  of  faith  as  complete  confidence, 
trust;  and  this,  too,  combined  with  a  conviction 
amounting  to  a  recognition  of  the  invisible  (compare 
Heb.  xi,  1). 

Conviction  combined  with  trust,  as  opposed  to 
doubt,  so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned,  and  as  op- 
posed to  fear,  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned — these 
appear,  so  far,  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  faith 
(comp.  Matt  xxi,  21 ;  Jas.  i,  6;  Heb.  x,  89 ;  Mark  iv, 
40;  Heb.vi,12;  Rev.  xili,  10). 

2.  We  find  iritmc  seemingly  used,  especially  in  the 
Synoptical  Gospels,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  in^ 
dividuals  to  the  Lord,  to  designate  special  acts  of  con- 
fidence (Matt,  viii,  10 ;  ix,  2, 22 ;  Luke,  vii,  9,  50 ;  viii, 
48 ;  xvii,  19,  xviii,  42 ;  Mark  v,  84 ;  x,  52 ;  comp.  Matt 
XV,  28).  But  the  Synoptists  also  use  the  word  to  de- 
note (not  simply  special  and  single  exertions  of  belief, 
but  also)  full  trust  in  Christ,  and  in  the  divine  revela- 
tion in  him  (Luke  xviii,  8 ;  comp.  Matt  viii,  10 ;  Luke 
viii,  25;  Mark  iv,40;  Luke  xxii,  82;  xvu,  5;  Matt 
xvii,  20 ;  xxi,  21).  Compared  with  this  (and  Paul 
points  out  the  contrast  emphaticall}'),  the  O.-T.  revela- 
tion was  an  education  for  faith  (Gal.  iii, 28-26:  "But 
before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut 
up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed. 
Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But 
after  that  fidth  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
schoolmaster.  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  comp.  Rom.  xi,  82 ;  Acts  xvii, 
81).  But  it  is  to  be  fully  understood  also  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mskes  faith  the  means  of  hold- 
ing to  the  God  of  revelation,  in  the  sphere  of  the  entire 
economy  of  redemption — ^in  the  O.  T.  as  well  as  the  N. 
T.  (Heb.  xi).  In  the  Acts  faith  seems  to  be  used  as 
more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  sphere  of  the 
N.-T.  revelation  (Acts  vi,  7 ;  compare  Rom.  i,  5 ;  xvi, 
26 ;  Acts  xiii,  8 ;  xvii,  81 ;  Gal.  i,  28).  In  Paurs  epis- 
tles, while  the  O.-T.  faith  is  clearly  recognised  (e.  g. 
with  reference  to  Abraham,  and  the  citation  of  Hab. 
ii,  4),  nevertheless,  the  prevailing  O.-T.  Wfbelirfis  es- 
pecially emphasized  (e.  g.  Bom.  xi,  82) ;  and  the  con- 
trast between  law  and  gospel  (Gal.  iii,  12  sq.)  brings 
out  clearly  the  chief  element  of  N.-T.  faith  as  uncon- 
ditional trust 

The  promise,  as  the  correlate  of  the  Gospd,  is  the 
N.-T.  element  of  the  O.-T.  economy,  and  demands 
fkith  (GaL  Hi,  22 ;  compare  iv,  21  sq.),  but  the  absence 
of  a  airipfia  ^  iiniyyiKrai  (seed  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made.  Gal.  iii,  19)  made  necessary  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  law ;  not  a  v6fio^  viortat^  (law  of  faith), 
but  fpyaiv  (of  works),  which,  by  manifesting  sin,  was 
an  educator  into  faith  (Rom.  iii,  19;  Gal.  iii,  22,  28). 
This  throws  light  upon  the  contrast  of  wiortc  and 
ipya — x^P'C  i^<l  d^iXtipa— or  viartQ  and  v6iiOQ  (Gal. 
iii,  28;  also  Rom.iii,  27, 28;  comp.  iv,  2, 5 ;  ix,  82;  Gal. 
ii,  16;  iii,  2,  5;  comp.  iii,  12;  Eph.  U,  8;  and  in  con- 
trast to  v^/ioc,  Bom.  iv,  18, 14, 16 ;  ix,80;  Gal. iii,  11, 
12, 28-25).  This  contrast,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  in- 
troduced by  Paul  in  passages  in  which  he  is  expressly 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  0.-T.  economy 
of  salvation  and  that  of  the  N.  T. 

8.  The  following  classification  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  w<»d  iritmQ  occurs  will  be  found  usefiil :  (1.) 
It  is  used  viith  reference  to  an  object,  Heb.  vi,  1 ;  1  Thess. 
i,  8 ;  Mark  xi,  22 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  18 ;  Colos.  ii,  12 ;  Phil, 
i,  27 ;  Acta  xxiv,  24 ;  xxvi,  18 ;  Colos.  ii,  5 ;  Acts  xx, 
21;  comp.Phaem.  5;  1  Tim.  iii,  18;  Gal.iii,26;  Ephes. 
i,  15 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  Rom.  tii,  25 ;  with  the  obj.-genit. 
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Rom.  iU,  22 ;  Gal.  ii,  16 ;  iii,  22 ;  Ephes.  Ui,  12 ;  Phil, 
iu,  9;  Gal.  ii,  20;  Acts  iii,  16  ;  Jas.  ii,  1 ;  Rev.  ii,  13 ; 
xiT,  12 ;  with  Tit.  i,  1,  compare  Rev.  xvii,  14.  (2.) 
Without  nearer  definition^  simply  as  Jaithy  which  ad- 
heres with  full  conviction  and  confidence  to  the  N.-T. 
revelation  of  salvation,  and  makes  this  its  foundation 
(sapport).  Here  is  especially  of  importance  tiie  ex- 
pression (Acts  iii,  16),  tAe  fcdth  which  it  by  Asm,  an  ex- 
pression which  is  used  to  point  out  the  salvation  aris- 
ing from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  through  the  looking 
wUo  Jesus,  the  author  of  &ith  (Heb.  xii,  2).  Under 
this  class,  besides  the  passages  of  the  Synoptical  Gos- 
pels already  referred  to,  we  mention  Acts  xiv,  22 ; 
xvi,  5 ;  Colos.  i,  23 ;  1  Pet.  v,  9 ;  Rom.  xiv,  1 ;  iv,  19, 
20;  1  Cor.  xvi,  13;  Rom.  xi,  20;  2  Cor.  i,  24 ;  xiil,  5 ; 

1  Tim.  ii,  15;  2  Tim.  iv,  7;  2  Cor.  vUi,  7;  x,  15;  2 
Thess.  i,  3 ;  Colos.  ii,  7 ;  1  Tim.  i,  19 ;  Jas.  ii,  1, 14, 18 ; 
Tit.  i,  13;  ii,  2;  2Cor.  v,  7;  Rom.  i,  17;  Gal.  iii,  11; 
Heb.  X,  38  (comp.  Gal.  ii,  20);  Acts  xili,  8 ;  2  Tim.  ii, 
18 ;  1  Tim.  i,  19 ;  iv,  1 ;  v,  8, 12 ;  vi,  10, 21 ;  2  Tim.  iii, 

8.  Then  the  Pauline  expressions  Ik  iriffrtug  tlvai,  ol 
ix  It.  (they  which  arc  of  faith;  Gal.  iii,  7,  9,  12,  22; 
Rom.  iv,  16;  iii,  26;  comp.  Heb.  x,  89),  tff/ifv  mortioQ 
(we  are  of  them  that  believe),  are  used  of  faith  proper 
(compare  Rom.  xiv,  22,  23).  The  phrases  U  viareug 
iiKaiovv,  BiKaiova^aif  make  fidth  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  justification  (Rom.  iii,  80 ;  comp.  Gal.  iii,  14 ; 
Rom.  V,  1 ;  Gal.  if,  16;  iii,  8 ;  Rom.  iv,  13;  U  viareuQ, 
ix,  80 ;  X,  6 ;  Phil,  iii,  9 ;  comp.  Rom.  i,  17 ;  iv,  5,  9). 
The  word  trioTtg  is  found  joined  to  dydinj,  Ephes.  vi, 
23;  1  Thess.  iii,6;  v,8;  lTim.i,14;  iv,12;  vl,ll; 

2  Tim.  i,  6, 13 ;  ii,  22 ;  Gal.  v,  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiii,  13 ;  Rev. 
ii,  19;  with  ^Xiri'c,  vvoftovii,!  Cor.  xiii,  13;  2  Thess. 
i,  4 ;  Rev.  xiii,  10.  The  wcnrd  is  also  found  Acts  vi, 
5,8;  xi,24;  xiv,27;  xv,9;  Rom.  1,8, 12;  iii,  31;  iv, 
12;  ▼,  2;  x,  8,  17;  xii,  6;  1  Cor.  u,  5;  xv,  14,  17;  2 
Cor.  i,  24 ;  iv,  13 ;  Gal.  v,  5,  22 ;  vi,  10 ;  Ephes.  iii,  17 ; 
iv,  6, 18 ;  vi,  16 ;  Phil.  i,-25 ;  fi,  17 ;  Col.  i,  4 ;  1  Thess. 
i,  3;  iii,  2,  6, 7, 10;  2  Thess.  iii,  2;  1  Tim.  i,  2,  4;  il, 
7;  ill,  9;  iv,  6;  vi,  12;  2  Tim.  i,  5;  iii,  10;  Tit.  i,  1, 
4;  iii,  15,-  Philem.6;  Heb.  x,  22;  xiii,7;  Jas.  1,8,6; 
ii,  5, 14, 17, 18,  20,  22,  24,  26;  v,  15 ;  1  Pet.  i,  5,  7, 9, 
21 ;  2  Pet.  i,  1,  5 ;  Jnde  3)  20. 

That  even  in  James,  confidence,  trust  (and  not  mere 
recognUion),  is  the  essential  element  of  faith,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  passage  (v,  15),  r;  evxn  rtfc  m<rrt<og  out- 
oii  Tov  KOfivovra  (the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick).  The  toorkt  of  faith  are,  according  to  James, 
such  as  show  forth  faith,  and  without  which  faith  sinks 
into  a  mere  recognition  (Jas.  ii,  19),  as  dead  faith  (i/<- 
*pd). 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  word  vitmc  occurs  in 
John's  epistles  only  in  one  place,  1  John  v,  4,  and  in 
his  Apocalypse  in  four  places  Q'l,  13, 19 ;  xiii,  10 ;  xiv, 
12). 

There  remain  a  few  passages  in  which  iritrric  appar- 
entiy  does  not  denote  **  trust"  in  salvation  by  Christ, 
as  Rom.  xii,  3  (comp.  Alford,  in  loc.,  and  also  Acts 
xvii,  31).  1  Cor.  xiii,  2  is  easily  explained  by  com- 
parison with  Matt,  xxi,  21 ;  Luke  xvii,  5,  6,  and  here 
will  be  best  joined  1  Cor.  xii,  9.  In  the  signification 
faithfulness,  triims,  like  the  O.  T.  Sia-ITSK,  is  spoken  of 
God,  Rom.  iii,  8;  of  men.  Matt,  xxiii,  23;  Tit.  ii,  10. 
With  the  former  passage  compare  Isa.  v,  1  sq. 

Unrrtvot.  General  meaning:  a.  to  trust,  to  depend 
upon,  nvl  e.  g.  ralg  frrrovialg  ^luv  ^itrfarotg,  Polyb. 
V,  62,  6  ;  Sophocl.  Philoct,  1860 ;  Demosth.  Phil,  ii,  67, 

9.  With  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  ace.  of  the 
thing,  ir.  uvi  n  =  to  intrust  (confide)  something  to 
a  person,  Luke  xvi,  11 ;  John  ii,  24 ;  in  the  passive, 
mertvoftai  rt,  I  am  trusted  with  a  thing;  without 
obj. :  I  am  trusted,  Rom.  iii,  2 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  17 ;  Gal.  ii, 
7;  lThess.ii,4;  2  Thess.  i,  10;  lTim.i,ll;  Tit.i,3. 
6.  Very  frequently  vKtrevuv  rivi  denotes  to  trust  a 
person,  to  give  credence  to,  to  accept  ttatementt  (to  be 
convinced  of  their  truth) ;  Soph.  £L  886,  rtji  \6ytf».    In 


a  broader  seme,  wurrivuv  rtvi  rt,  to  heliive  a  person;  e. 
g.  Eur.  JTec.  710,  \6yoiQ  iptnai  trivrtwrop  rnSe ;  Xen. 
Apol.  15»  Then  inortvtiv  ri,  to  believe  a  thing,  to  ree- 
ognise  it  (as  true);  e.  g.  Plat.  Gorg.  524,  A,  u  iyu  cbc^ 
Kowg  moTtwa  dXifd^  iipai ;  Aristot  AncUgt.  pr.  2,  28; 
also  wurrcvfiv  tripi,  inrip  rivog.  Pint.  Lye.  19,  where 
mtrrivuv  stands  alone,  to  be  inclined  to  believe,  recogmse 
a  thing;  while  e.  g.  in  John  ix,  18,  the  specific  aim  is 
added:  *^Bnt  the  Jews  did  not  beJdeve  concerning  him 
that  he  had  been  blind,  and  received  his  sight." 

In  the  N.  T.  (in  which  lewriitkiv  has  regard  to  our 
conduct  towards  God  and  his  revelation)  all  these  con- 
structions are  found,  as  well  as  the  combinations  (un- 
usual in  the  profane  Greek)  of  le.  ci'c,  iici  rtva^  itri  nyi, 
and  also  xurrfviiv  standing  alone.  The  question  is 
whether  the  original  signification  is  cottfidatce,  or  oc- 
cepting  as  true. 

(1.)  We  find  vtimviiv  in  the  signification  to  beUeve, 
to  take  for  true,  and  hence  to  be  convinced,  to  rea)gnise 
(accept) ;  (a)  with  the  ace,  following,  John  xi,  26,  xionv- 
HQ  TovTO ;  comp.  25, 26 ;  1  John  iv,  16 ;  Acts  xiii,  41 ;  1 
Cor.  xi,  18;  1  Tim.  iii,  16  (comp.  Matt,  xxiv,  23»  26; 
Luke  xxii,  67) ;  John  x,  25;  (6)  with  the  infinitive  af- 
ter it.  Acts  XV,  11  (v-urrtvofuv  ow^ijvai) ;  (c)  with  on 
after  it.  Matt,  ix,  28;  Mark  xi,  28,  24;  Acts  ix,  26; 
Jas.  ii,  19,  <Tv  trtonvtiQ  on  tig  6  ^loc  i<my ;  compare 
Acts  xxvii,  25 ;  John  iv,  21,  viffrivi  fiot,  on  ipx^'^'^*- 
iljpa.  This  construction  of  rrurrivtiv  on  is  especially 
firequent  in  the  writings  of  John,  in  St.  Paul's  mean- 
ing of  it.  It  is  also  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  vi,  8 ;  1 
Thess.  iv,  14 ;  but  in  Rom.  x,  9,  idv  manwryg  iv  ry 
Kopii^  aov  on  o^eoQ  avrbv  yy tiptv  Ik  v(Kpuiv,aia^¥ioy, 
the  sense  of  trust  predominates  over  that  of  taking  for 
true.     Compare  also  Heb.  xi,  6,  with  xi,  1 ;  iv,  3. 

In  John  this  construction  with  on  is  found  in  chap, 
iv,  21 ;  viii,  24 ;  x,  88 ;  xi,  27  (compare  vi,  69) ;  xi,  42 
(compare  xvii,  8);  xiii,  19;  xiv,  10,11;  xvi,  27;  (and 
have  believed  that  I  came  out  from  God),  xvi,  80 ;  xvii, 
8,  21 ;  XX,  81 ;  1  John  v,  1, 5  (comp.  with  v,  10).  In 
these  passages  the  sense  of  inortvia  is  that  of  assent, 
beUef,  recognition,  conviotion  of  truth.  This  meaning  is 
also  predominant  in  the  following  passage :  John  Hi, 
12  (If  I  have  told  yon  earthly  things,  and  ye  belieoe 
not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  yon  of  heavenly 
things)  (comp.  iii,  11).  Note  also  the  connection  with 
ytvuHTKHv  (to  know),  vi,  69 ;  x,  87, 88 ;  xvii,  8 ;  and  note 
also  the  relation  of  Christ*s  works  and  of  sight  to  faith, 
John  iv,  48  (Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will 
notWiere);  x,  87,38;  xiv,  11;  vi,86;  xx,  8, 29  (com- 
pare XX,  25) ;  i,  51 ;  iv,  39-^2. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  constructions  mortvnv  mn^ 
tiQ  nva.     It  is  clear  that  trumvuv  nvi  of  itself  can- 
not signify  to  accept  a  person,  but  only  to  believe  what 
he  says,  to  trust  his  word;  e.  g.  John  ii,  22  (they  6e- 
lieved  the  Scripture  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said) ; 
T,  47;  xii,  88  (comp.  Luke  1,  20;  Acts  xxiv,  14 ;  xxvi, 
27 ;  1  John  iv,  1).     In  this  sense  also  we  understand 
John  v,  46  (for  had  ye  beSeved  Moses,  ye  would  have  6e- 
Hevedme);  viii, 81, 45, 46;  x,  37  (comp. with  x,86);  xiv, 
11.    Nevertheless,  as  it  is  the  witnets  of  Jesus  himself 
that  is  in  question,  the  acceptance  of  his  words  implies 
the  acceptance  of  his  person  (John  v,  46 ;  comp.  witU 
V,  87-89).     Connect  with  these  the  unique  passage  1 
John  iii,  28:  avrfj  iariv  i|  ivroXr^  avroo  Xva^Tumva**^' 
fuv  Tifi  dvo/ian  roTf  viov  avrov, "  this  is  the  command- 
ment, that  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  son  Jesas 
Christ"  (elsewhere  ci'c  rb  ov.,  John  i,  12 ;  ii,  23 ;  iii,  18  ; 
1  John  V,  13) ;  comp.  also  John  vi,  29;  xvi,  0;  1  John 
V,  10  (He  that  beUeveth  on  [etc]  the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  witness  in  himself;  he  that  beUeveth  not  God  ^rtp 
^etft]  hath  made  him  a  liar,  because  he  believeth  not 
[ci'c]  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son).     Here  n-io'- 
t€6hv  Tip  ditf,  to  believe  God,  is  to  receive  his  testimo- 
ny, tr.  lie  n^v  fioprvpiav,  and  consequently  to  receive 
Him  for  whom  the  testimony  is  borne.    Farther  comp. 
John  v,  88  with  87,  24,  47,  and  44.     These  passsM^«s 
show  that  John*8  idea  of  fiiith  indndes  (1)  acceptitk^ 
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tbe  testixnoDy  of  God,  (2)  accepting  th«  tettimonj  of 
Christ  concerning  hunseli^  and  therefore  (8)  accepting 
Christ  himself.  The  constraction  trumvtiv  ci'c  is  found 
in  John  ii,  11 ;  iii,  16,  18,  86 ;  iv,  89 ;  ri,  29,  40  (47) ; 
▼il,  5,  Bl,  88,  89,  48;  yui,  80;  ix,  86,  86;  x,  42;  xi, 
25,  26,  45,  48;  xii,  11,  87,  42,  44,  46;  xir,  i,  12;  xvi, 
9 ;  xvii,  20 ;  1  John  y,  13.  The  only  passage  in  the 
writings  of  John  in  which  another  preposition  occurs 
is  John  iii,  15,  where  Lachmann  reads  iir'aitrWf  Tis- 
chendorf  iv  ai*Ttp,  instead  of  tic  aitrov. 

(2.)  Bot  the  sense  of  admiUinpj  accepHnp  at  frtif, 
thns  far  developed,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  John's 
idea  of  faith  in  Christ.  It  Includes  not  only  this,  but 
also  adkerence  to  Ckrut;  cleavmg  to  him.  See,  for  in- 
stance, the  whole  passage,  John  ix,  85-88,  and  comp. 
xi,  48;  X,  26,  27;  vi,  69;  i,  12.  Both  these  are  evi- 
dently contained  also  in  the  mtntvtiv  nvi^  John  yi,  80 ; 
comp.  with  vi,  29 :  ri  ouv  mule  ai^  oijfutov,  tva  iduh- 
fuv  mat  irurrfOtriofuv  ffoi  (What  sign  showest  thou, 
tliat  we  may  see  and  believe  «i  tkeef);  29:  wa  irur- 
TtwnfTi  etc  ov  dxi<rrttX(v  b  ^to^:  (that  ye  lielieve  on 
him  whom  He  hath  sent).  Compare  especially  also 
Katt.  xxvii,  42 ;  Marie  xv,  82. 

It  is  plain,  now,  that  John's  idea  of  faith  includes 
the  element  c'deaeing  to  Christ  as  well  as  of  accepting 
him ;  and  this  cleaving  to  him  includes  the  idea  of 
fuU  tnut  in  Christ  as  Saviour,  as  illustrated  in  the 
impottant  passage,  John  iii,  15 :  Iva  wac  o  mori^ktv 
kv  avTtji  (that  whosoever  beiievetk  in  him,  not  e/c  aif 
Toy.  Tischendorf  iv,  Lachmann  Irr*  avruv),  '*  Here 
is  involved  the  anguish,  in  the  believer,  of  the  bite  of 
the  fiery  serpent,  and  the  earnest  looking  on  him  in 
whom  sin  is  crucified  with  the  inner  eye  of  faith"  (Al- 
ford,  in  loc.).  In  this  full  sense  of  the  word  John  uses 
tntrrtvia  by  itself  (to  believe)  m  i,  7,  51 ;  iv,  41,  42,  48, 
18;  xi,  86,  64;  ix,  88;  x,  26,  26;  xi,  15,  40;  xU,  89, 
47 ;  xiv,  29 ;  xvi,  81 ;  xix,  85 ;  xx,  81  (comp.  iii,  12 ; 
vi,  69;  XX,  8,  25,  29).  And  this  faith  is  the  condition 
of  the  gifts  of  life,  light,  and  salvation ;  John  x,  26,  27 ; 
fii,12,16,18,86;  vi,  85,40,47;  vii,88;  xi,25,26;  xx, 
31  (comp.  v,  88);  viii,  24;  i,  12;  xii,  86,  46  (comp. 
viii,  12  and  xi,  40). 

(3.)  Paul's  use  of  mirrcwcy  also  includes  the  idea 
of  intellectual  conviction,  recogniiion ;  see  the  passages 
above  cited  under  wiartc,  and  comp.  also  Rom.  iv,  20 
(strong  m  faith) ;  i,  5 ;  xvi,  26,  and  the  relation  of 
nurrmtv  to  Kt^nvonktv  (Rom.  x,  14,  16;  1  Cor.  xv, 
2,  11 ;  Ephes.  i,  13).  But  the  sense  of  tnut  in  Chritt 
tu  Saviour  is  always  predominant  in  Paul.  The  con- 
straction tntTTtvHV  Ttvt,  to  tnutf  rtbf  upon,  is  found 
2  Tim.  i,  12  (I  know  in  ftkom  I  have  believed^  and  am 
perwuaded);  Tit.  iii,  8;  Rom.  iv,  3;  Gal.  iii,  6;  Rom. 
iv,  6 ;  compare  iv,  18.  Instead  of  the  dative  we  find 
irioTivfty  iiri  rivat  Rom.  iv,  6 :  iwi  rot*  diKaiovvra 
Tw  aoffSif  (on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly),  iv, 
24.  The  trtartVHv  tig  denotes  always  faith  in  Clirist 
(Kom.  X,  14 ;  Gal.  ii,  16 ;  Phil,  i,  29) ;  likewise  ivi 
with  the  dative,  1  Tim.i,  16;  Rom.  ix,  88.  And  mo- 
Ttvtiv  is  used  standing  alone  to  designate  the  fullest 
tntt  of  faith,  Rom.  i,  16 ;  iii,  22 ;  iv,  11, 18 ;  x,  4, 10 ; 
xiii,  U;  xv,  13;  1  Cor.  i,  21;  Ui,  5;  xiv,  22;  2  Cor. 
iv,  18 ;  Gal.  ill,  22 ;  Ephes.  i,  18, 19 ;  1  Thess.  i,  7 ;  ii, 
10,18;  2  These,  i,  10. 

In  James  il,  19,  to  believe  denotes  intellectual  assent, 
but  in  ver.  23  it  denotes  tnut  (see  under  iri9ric)«  In 
F^ler  the  two  elements  of  assent  and  trust  are  con^ 
>rined(comp:i  Pet.i,8,withii,6,7;  i,  21). 

In  the  Acts  and  Synoptical  Gospels,  the  import  of 
the  word  (whether  assent  or  trust,  or  both  conjoined) 
most  be  decided  by  the  context 

The  result  of  our  examination  is,  that  '*  faith"  in  the 
N.  T.  includes  three  elements,  each  and  all  necessary 
to  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  while  one  or  another 
of  them  may  become  prominent  according  to  the  con- 
nection, vix.  (1)  full  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  rev- 
elation of  salvation ;  (2)  adherence  to  the  truth  and  to 
tile  person  of  Christ  thus  accepted ;  (3)  absolute  and 


exclusive  trust  in  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  for 
salvation.  In  no  one  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  any  one  of  these  three  elements  wanting. 

(II.)  Earfy  History  of  the  Doctrine  o/Faith.-^!.  In 
the  early  Church,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  as  a 
condition  of  justification  was  universally  maintained. 
But  the  Eastern  thinkers  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  iUth  in  a  doctrinal  way,  and  its  true  meaning  was 
not  prominently  developed,  nor  was  the  distinction  be- 
tween Ciith  and  works  (as  conditions)  sharply  drawn. 
During  the  Apologetic  period  (from  A.D.  100  to  A.D. 
250),  while  attention  was  "  principally  directed  to  the- 
oretical knowIedge,yen/A  was  for  the  most  part  consid- 
ered as  historico-dogmatic  fiiith  in  its  relation  to  yvoi- 
mg.  This  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  knowledge  in 
divine  things  justifies,  while  ignorance  condemns.  Mi- 
nucius  Felix  (f  208),  86 :  Imperiiia  Dei  mJUcU  adpa- 
nam,  notitia  prodett  ad  venUtm.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
(t  181)  also  knows  of  a  Jidet  hutorica  alone,  upon 
which  he  makes  salvation  to  depend,  i,  14 :  'Air6^<i(i»' 
ovv  Xafiuiv  rwv  yivofuvt^  cai  trpoavatrt^unnjfutfknf, 
oix  AirioTut,  dXXd  marivw  ini^apx^  ^<^>  ^  tit  /3ov- 
X(i  Kai  ai^  inrorayr^t,  ^narevwv  abr*fy  fti^  vvv  dxur- 
^ri<rac,  ircuv^^  dvmfuvo^  rvrt  iv  aitavioiQ  rifiutpiatg. 
But,  though  it  was  reserved  for  men  of  later  times  to 
investigate  more  profoundly  the  idea  of  justifying  faith 
in  the  Pauline  sense,  yet  correct  views  on  this  subject 
were  not  enturely  wanting  during  this  period."  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  (f  100)  says  in  a  Pauline  spirit,  ^  Call- 
ed by  the  will  of  God  in  Christ,  we  can  be  justified,  not 
by  ourselves,  not  by  our  own  wisdom  and  piety,  but 
only  by  fkith,  by  which  God  has  justified  all  in  all 
ages.  But  shall  we  on  this  account  cease  from  doing 
good,  and  give  up  charity?  No,  we  shall  labor  with 
unwearied  zeal  as  God,  who  has  called  us,  always 
works,  and  rejoices  in  his  works"  (1  Ep,  ad  Cor.  c.  82, 
88).  Irenaus  (f  202)  contraf  ts  the  new  joyful  obedi- 
ence which  ensues  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with 
the  legal  stand-point.  **  The  law  which  was  given  to 
Ijondmen  ibrmed  men's  souls  by  outward  corporeal 
work,  for  it  coerced  men  by  a  curse  to  obey  the  com- 
mandments, in  order  that  they  might  Isam  to  obey 
God.  But  Uie  Word,  the  Logos  who  frees  the  soul,  and 
through  it  the  body,  teaches  a  voluntary  surrender. 
Henoe  the  fetters  of  the  law  must  be  taken  off,  and 
man  accustom  himself  to  the  free  obedience  of  love. 
The  obedience  of  frsedom  must  be  of  a  higher  kind ; 
we  are  not  allowed  to  go  back  to  our  earlier  stand- 
point ;  for  he  has  not  set  us  Aree  in  order  that  we  may 
leave  him ;  this  no  one  can  do  who  has  rincorely  con- 
fessed him.  No  one  can  obtain  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion out  of  communion  with  the  Lord ;  and  the  more 
we  obtain  fh>m  him,  so  much  the  more  must  we  love 
him  ;  and  the  more  we  love  him,  so  much  greater  glo- 
ry shall  we  receive  from  him"  (IrensBus,  Hter.  bk.  iv, 
chap,  xiii,  1,  28;  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  Ryland, 
p.  216).;  Tertullian  (220)  adv.  Marc,  v,  8 :  Exfdei  U- 
bertate  justifieatvr  homo,  non  ex  Ifgis  tervitute,  quia  jus- 
ttu  ex  fide  vivit.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(t  21S),  faith  is  not  only  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  (Coh.  p.  9),  but  by  it  we  are  also  made  the  chil- 
dren of  God  (ib.  p.  23).  Clement  accurately  distin- 
guishes between  theoretical  and  practical  unbelief,  and 
understands  by  the  latter  the  want  of  susceptibility  of 
divine  impressions,  a  carnal  mind  which  would  have 
everything  in  a  tangible  shape  (Strom,  ii,  4,  p.  486). 
Origen  (A.D.  250)  in  Num.  Horn,  xxvi  (0pp.  iii,  p. 
869):  Impoesibile  est  salvari  sine  fide;  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  (0pp.  iv,  p.  517) :  Etiamsi  opera  quis  kabeat  ex 
lege,  tamen,  quia  non  sunt  adifieata  supra  fundamentum 
fidei,  quamvis  videantur  esse  bona,  tamen  operaiorem 
suum  justifieare  nonpossunt,  quod  eis  deest  fides,  qua  est 
signcteulum  eorum,  quijustificantur  a  Deo  (Hagenbach, 
History  tf  Doctrines,  §  70 ;  comp.  also  §  34).  Apolli- 
naris  (t  385)  on  John  vi,  27,  says :  "  The  eternally  en- 
during food,  by  which  we  are  sealed  by  the  Father  and 
assimilated  to  Christ,  is  the  fjith  which  n-.akes  alive ;" 
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and  on  ver.  28,  **  Faith  both  JastifiM  and  sanctiDas 
wHboat  haman  worka,  seeing  that  it  contains  within 
itself  the  noblest  energy,  and  is  not  slothfui  or  inac- 
tive" (Dorner,  Pentm  ofCkrigi^  Edinb.  transl.,  div.  i, 
vol.  ii,  p.  889).  Hilary  (f  868) :  ''  By  faith  we  become, 
not  merely  in  a  moral  way,  but  essentially,  one  with 
Him"  (ibid,  p.  418). 

2.  The  Latins,  more  earnest  on  the  practical  than  on 
the  theoretical  side,  seem  to  have  had  deeper  notions 
of  laith  (see  Tertollian,  cited  above).  Bat  the  minds 
of  theologians  were  turned  almost  whoUy  to  the  doc- 
trines of  sin,  grace,  and  free  will  (Pelagian  controver- 
sy), and  not  to  the  appropriation  of  redemption  by 
faith.  The  relations  of  faith  to  knowledge  were  set 
forth  clearly  and  strongly,  however,  in  the  maxim 
IHdes.pracedU  inteUedumf  first  announced  by  Origen, 
and  adopted  by  Aug^tine  (l^pist.  czz,  8 ;  cd.  Migne, 
ii,  453,  cited  by  Shedd,  BUtory  of  Doetr'met,  i,  162). 
Compare  also  Augnstine,  Dt  UtilUaie  Gredendij  c.  z- 
xiii,  where  :be  shows  the  natural  analogies  for  fSuth ; 
e.  g.  that  friendship  among  men,  filial  piety,  etc^  are 
grounded  on  faith.  He  makes  a  distinction  between 
tides  qtt»  and  fid^  qua  creditur  (Z)e  7Vm.  xiii,  2); 
and  nses  the  phrase  Jidet  CaihoUca  in'  the  objective 
sense,  to  denote  the  body  of  doctrine  "  necessary  to  a 
Christian"  (J)e  temp,  term,  53 ;  and  ado,  Jwi.  c  xix). 
Augustine,  says  Melancthon,  did  not  set  forth  fully 
Paul's  doctrine,  though  he  came  nearer  to  it  than  the 
Scholastics  {LeUer  to  BreiUiut,  opp,  ed.  Bretschneider, 
ii,  502). 

8.  In  the  scholastic  period  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  degenerated  into  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  theoc- 
racy, and  the  outward  side  of  the  religious  life  (pen- 
ance and  good  works)  was  prominent.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  doctrinal  truths  of  Christi.inity  were  care- 
fully studied,  and  the  aim  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
(e.  g.  Anselm)  was  to  show  that  faith  can  be  verified 
to  the  intellect  as  truth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  science,  as  well  as  of  salva- 
tion. ''  First  of  all, "  he  says,  "  foith  must  purify  the 
heart :  we  must  humble  ourselves,  and  become  as  lit- 
tle children.  He  who  believes  not  cannot  experience ; 
he  who  has  not  experienced  cannot  understand.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  till  the  soul  rises  on  the  wings  of  fiiith 
to  God"  (Z)e  Fide  Trmkai,  c.  ii).  The  great  Greek 
theologian,  John  of  Damascus  (8th  century),  who  may 
be  considered  as  beginning  the  period  of  scholastic 
theology,  defined  faith  as  consisting  of  two  thin^v:  1. 
belief  in  the  truth  of  revealed  doctrines,  the  vitrnq  i^ 
meo^  (the  faith  which  cometh  bjfkearing,  Rom.  x,17) ; 
2.  firm  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God,  the  &ith 
which  is  ^^  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen"  (Heb.  xi,  1).  The  first  of 
these,  he  says,  is  the  work  of  our  own  minds ;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Z>d  Fide  Orihod.  iv,  10). 
"Anselm  comprises  the  whole  doctrine  of  faith  and 
morals  in  the  question,  how  man  appropriates  redemp- 
tion to  himself.  He  says,  'The  mere  idea  does  not 
make  faith,  although  this  cannot  exjst. without  an  ob- 
ject ;  in  order  to  true  faith  the  right  tendency  of  the 
will  must  be  added,  which  grace  imparts*  {Be  Gratia 
et  Ubero  Arbitno^  c.  vi).  He  distinguishes  (il/bMofo- 
giuMy  p.  72 ;  compare  p.  75)  between  credere  Beam, 
Chrittum,  and  credere  in  Beum,  in  Chrislum;  the  for- 
mer denotes  a  mere  outward  fiuth  which  only  retains 
the  form ;  the  latter  denotes  the  true,  living  faith, 
which  lays  hold  of  communion  with  God  (credendo 
tendere  in  divinam  eseeniiam):  the  former  is  value- 
less and  dead ;  the  latter  contains  the  power  of  love, 
and  testifies  its  power  and  its  life  by  Jove.  The  faith 
which  is  connected  with  love  cannot  be  inoperative ; 
it  proves  its  vitality  by  so  operating.  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  develops  the  general  idea  of  faith  in  connection 
with  t.he  religious  nature  of  man.  Faith  marks  the 
manner  in  which  invisible  blessings  dwell  within  our 
souls  Qjuodam  modo  in  nobie  mimfim^),  the  real  vital 
communion  with  God,  his  true  existence  in  the  human 


sonL  For  divine  things  cannot  be  apprehended  by  va 
through  the  senses,  the  understanding,  or  the  imagi- 
nation, since  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  all  these, 
but  are  exalted  above  all  images.  The  only  vehiclo 
of  their  appropriation  is  faith.  Two  elements  meet  in 
it— the  tendency  of  the  disposition,  and  the  matter  of 
cognition.  This  latter  is  the  object  of  faitb,  but  ita 
essence  consists  in  the.  tendency  of  the  disposition; 
and  although  this  is  never  altogether  without  the  for- 
mer, yet  it  constitutes  the  value  of  faith.  Bemaid 
agrees  with  Hugo  in  his  view  of  the  nature  of  fiuth : 
^  even,  now,'  he  says,  *  many  who  believe  with  confi* 
dence  have  only  scanty  knowledge ;  thus  many  in  the 
O.  T.  retained  firm  faith  in  God,  and  received  aalv»- 
tion  by  this  faith,  although  they  knew  not  when  and 
how  salvation  would  come  to  them.'  Abelard's  ex- 
pressions are  also  important  {Senteni.  c  iv).  *  Faith,' 
he  says,  'always  refers  to  the  invisible,  never  to  the 
visible.  But  how  is  this  ?  when  Christ  said  to  Thom- 
as, ''  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed." 
What  Thomas  saw  before  him  was  one  tiling,  what  he 
believed  was  another.  He  confessed  the  man  whom  he 
saw  to  be  the  Lord,  in  whom  be  believed.  He  saw  the 
flctsb;  but  he  believed  in  the  God  veiled  in  the  flesh' " 
(Neander,  Church  Bittory,  Torrey,  iv,  875).  *  ^Not  mere- 
ly Abelard,  but  also  moat  of  the  other  schoolmen,  un- 
derstood by  Ju9l\ficaiio  per  fidem  not  objective  justi- 
fication, but  a  subjective  character  of  the  dispoeition, 
which  proceeds  from  fiuth,  the  tme  inward  sanctifica* 
tion  in  love  which  arises  out  of  faith.  Bernard,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  led  by  his  experience  to  a  more  objec- 
tive view:  *No  one  is  without  sin  {8ermo  on  BeUh- 
man's  Song,  28^  §  15) ;  for  all  righteousness  it  is  enouj^ 
for  me  that  he  is  gracious  to  me  who  has  redeemed  me. 
Christ  is  not  merebr  ri^teous  (76.  22,  §  8),  but  right- 
eonsness  itself.*  The  scholastic  doctrine  on  this  point 
received  a  fixed  form  through  Peter  Lombard  {Sen- 
tent,  ill,  dist.  28).  He  makes  a  threefold  diattnction 
in  faith :  Beum  credere^  Beo  credere^  and  in  Bemn  or 
C^riatum  credere.  The  two  first  amount  merely  to 
holding  a  thing  to  be  true,  but  the  last  is  the  fidtb  by 
which  we  enter  into  communion  with  God.  l^lth 
such  a  faith  love  is  necessarily  connected,  and  thia 
faith  alone  is  justifying.  Love  is  the  efl%«t  of  this 
faith,  and  the  ground  of  the  whole  Christian  life.  Ap- 
plying to  fiiith  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  the 
form  as  the  formative  principle  (cZ^oc/ormaX  and  the 
inorganic  material  determined  by  it  QaiKtit  materie9\ 
POter  distinguishes  ikith  as  the  qucditas  mentie  infomm^ 
the  mere  material  of  faith,  and  the^Edeaybnaote,  when 
the  vivifying  power  of  love  is  added  to  it,  which  forma 
and  determines  it.  The  Jidee/ormaia  is  a  true  virtue, 
and  this  faith,  working  by  love,  alone  justifies"  (Ne- 
ander, ffietory  o/Bogmat,  Ryland,  p.  622  sq.). 

The  Scholastics  generally  recognised  the  distinctioB 
(hinted  by  Augustine)  between  objective  and  subjec- 
tive faith  (fides  qua  creditur  and  fides  qwe  creditur^ 
and  also  distinguished  between  developed  (expHdta) 
and  undeveloped  (unplidtd)  fiuth  (Aquinas,  i^tcmiiio,  ii, 
qu.  1,  art.  7).  But  in  all  the  scholastic  period,  the  prev* 
alence  of  the  sacerdotal  theory  of  religion  hindered.  If 
it  did  not  absolutely  prevent,  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  fiiith,  and  naturally  developed  the  theory  of 
the  merit  of  good  works.  Peter  Lombard,  indeed,  aays 
that  good  works  are  those  only  that  spring  fnmi  tbe 
love  of  God,  which  love  itself  is  the  fimit  of  faith  (cpua 
fdei;  8enteni,Uh.m,  dist.  23,  D);  but  the  ''views  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  not  quite  so  scriptural;  thus 
{8ymm,  pt.  ii,  2,  qu.  4,  art.  7)  he  speaks  of  faith  itself  as 
a  virtue,  thoogli  be  assies  to  it  the  first  and  highest 
place  among  all  virtues."  He  defines  faith  to  be  '*  an 
act  of  the  intellect  assenting  to  divine  truth  in  virtao 
of  the  operatk>n  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will** 
(Summa,  ii,  2, 1,  4),  and  reckons  faith  among  the  th». 
ological  virtues,  which  he  distinguishes  ttom  the  ethi* 
cal  (Neander,  Wise,  Abhandhmg,  ed.  Jacobi,  1851,  p.  42>. 
"  Such  notions,  however,  led  mon  and  mora  to  >Jb9 
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TOTiTsl  of  Pelagianism,  till  the  foreimmen  of  the  Bef- 
omiAtion  returned  to  the  gimpler  truths  of  the  Gospel" 
(Hagenbech,  Hutorf  o/Docirimes,  §  186).  According 
to  Aquinas,  the  fivth  by  which  we  are  cleared  fh>m  sin 
is  not  tbejid?8  informU,  which  can  coexist  with  sin ;  bat 
is  the  fiA.9  formaia  per  ckaritaiem  (fkith  informed  by 
love).  In  justification  tliere  is  a  moius  eharUaiit  as 
well  as  a  mofysjidei  (^HuMtnOf  pt.  iii,  qu.  44,  art.  1).  This 
statement  contains  the  germ  of  the  later  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine  (see  other  passages  in  Mdhler,  SymboUtm^ 
X.  Y.  1844,  p.  2Q$ ;  comp.  Beck,  DogwnoigudiidUe,  1864, 
p.  365).  Its  doctrine  (as  that  of  the  period  generally) 
is  that  justification  fs  "  not  an  objective  act,  but  some- 
thing subjectiye,  making  man  internally  righteous  by 
the  communication  of  the  diyine  life  in  feUowsbip  with 
Christ.  For  the  attainment  of  juttificctHo,  moreover, 
faith  can  only  be  the  first  step ;  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  justification,  but  love  must  be  added;  the yro^ 
jtuiificfmB  was  first  given  in  th^fdes  formaia^  making 
man  Internally  righteous.  Since  this  external  idea 
of  faith  reqnirod  ttiat  for  efiecting  justification  some- 
thing must  be  added  from  without,  the  additional  aid 
of  the  Chnrch  here  was  demanded"  (Neander,  DogmcUj 
pw  661).     See  Jdstipication. 

4.  John  Wessel  (f  1489)  was  a  precursor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  his  views  on  fiiith,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  points.  None  of  the  theologians  of  the  Scholas- 
tic age  expressed  the  principle  of  faith  so  fully  in  the 
Pauline  spirit  as  Wessel.  He  considers  it "  not  a  mere 
taking  for  granted  of  historical  &cts,  but  the  devotion 
of  tiie  whole  mind  to  fellowship  with  God  through 
Christ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  higher  life;  not 
merely  in  the  relations  of  roan  to  man,  but  also  in  the 
relations  of  man  to  God"  (UUmann,  B/fformen  before 
ike  Hf/ormaHon,  Edinb.  1855,  ti,  468). 

Practically,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  (and 
for  ages  before).  Christian  people  were  taught  by  their 
pastors  that  the  pardon  of  sui  was  to  be  secured,  not 
l>y  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  by  penitential  ob- 
seryancca  and  good  works,  followed  by  priestly  abso- 
lution ;  ttnd  faUh  itself  was  generally  held  to  be  sim- 
ply the  reception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  In 
practice,  faith  was  transformed  into  credulity. 

(III.)  T%e  PnrtetiafU  and  Roman  CathoUc  Doclrmes 
o/Faiih  campared,'--TkePn)te8ia$UJ)octHne.'--The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of 
\*iew,  was  justification  by  &ith.  Its  development  will 
be  treated  in  our  article  JusrirxcATiON ;  we  can  here 
only  briefly  give  the  distinction  between  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of  faith :  1.  that  of  the 
Reformers  ;  2.  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  T%e  Jiejarmerg. — ^The  Reformers,  in  opposition  to 
the  Scholastic  doctrine  of  justification  as  a  subjective 
work  (the  nuMng  just),  brought  out  prominently  the 
obfeciice  idea  of  justification  (as  a  work  done  jTor  us  by 
Christ).  "  On  the  other  side,  corresponding!}',  they  re- 
garded &ith  as  subjective,  and  as  the  principle  of  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  inner  life"  (Neander,  Doj^ 
fROt,  iiy  662).  The  prominent  position  of  faith  in  the 
theology  of  the  Reformers  was  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  change  that  was  taking  place,  at  the  time,  in  the 
general  religious  views  of  Christendom.  **The  mind 
waa  not  satisfied  with  an  objective  and  outward  salva- 
tion, however  valid  and  reliable  it  might  be.  It  desired 
a  etmeciotumest  of  being  saved ;  it  craved  an  experience 
of  salvation.  The  Ptotestant  mind  could  not  rest  in 
the  dkurck,  neither  could  it  pretend  to  rest  in  an  atone- 
ment that  was  unappropriated.  The  objective  work  of 
Christ  on  Calvary  must  become  the  subjective  experi- 
ence and  rejoicing  of  the  soul  itself.  While,  however, 
the  principle  and  act  of  faith  occupies  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  soteriology  of  the  Reformation,  wo 
shoold  not  fail  to  notice  that  it  is  never  represented  as 
WLproemring  came  of  justification ;  it  is  only  the  instru- 
mental cause.  Protestantism  was  exceedingly  care- 
fol  to  distinguish  justification  from  legal  righteousness 
en  the  one  hand,  and  lorn  sanctification  by  grace  on 


the  other.  It  could  not,  consequently,  concede  to  any 
species  of  human  agency,  however  excellent,  a  piacu- 
lar  and  atoning  efficacy.  Hence  we  find  none  of  that 
supplementary  or  perfecting  of  the  work  of  Christ  by 
the  work  of  the  creature  which  is  found  in  the  pspai 
soteriology.  And  this  applies  to  the  highest  of  acts, 
the  act  of  faith  itself.  Faith  itself,  though  the  gift  and 
the  work  of  God,  does  not  justif^',  speaking  accurately, 
but  merely  accepts  that  which  does  justify"  (Shedd, 
Hiaiorg  ofDoctrwea,  ii,  887-8).  Luther  was  led  to  the 
true  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  by  his  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  desperate  condition  of  humanity,  not  sim- 
ply from  its  sense  of  finiteness  (which  could  only  have 
led  him  to  faith  as  a  realization  of  the  invisible  and 
eternal),  but  also  and  chiefly  from  the  crushing  sense 
of  personal  guUt  on  account  of  sin.  He  regards  faith 
not  merely  as  a  mere  attribute,  but,  "  so  to  speak,  as  a 
substantiid  and  divine  thing,  so  far  as  it  cleaves  to 
God,  and  God  Is  in  it.  Faith  is  in  the  state  of  the  unto 
mgftticoy  union  with  God ;  and  yet  it  is,  at  the  rame 
time,  man's  true  existence."  It  is  no  mere  intellect- 
ual act,  but  a  giving  up  of  the  whole  man  to  trust  in 
Christ;  and  conversely,  a  penetration  of  the  whole 
man  by  the  life  of  Christ.  **  Faith  makes  new  c:ea- 
tures  of  us.  My  holiness  and  righteousness  do  not 
spring  firom  myself;  they  arise  alone  out  of  Chript,  in 
whom  I  am  rooted  by  faith"  (Doraer,  Perwon  of  Christ, 
ii,58, 64).  In  the  Prtface  to  the  Epiih  to  the  RomanM, 
Luther  says :  **  Faith  alone  justifies,  and  it  alone  fulfils 
the  law ;  for  faith,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  obtains 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  then,  at  length,  from  the  fkith 
thus  efficaciously  working  and  living  in  the  heart,  freely 
(JhaaU)  proceed  those  works  which  are  truly  good. . . . 
But  faith  is  an  energy  in  the  heart;  at  once  so  effica- 
cious, lively,  breathing,  and  powerful  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  inactive,  but  bursts  forth  into  opera- 
tion. Neither  does  he  who  has  faith  (moratur}  demur 
about  the  question  whether  good  works  have  been  com- 
manded or  not ;  but  even  though  there  were  no  law, 
feeling  the  motions  of  this  living  impulse  putting  forth 
and  exerting  Itself  in  his  heart,  he  is  spontaneously 
borne  onward  to  work,  and  at  no  time  does  he  cease  to 
perform  such  actions  as  are  truly  pious  and  Christian. 
Faith,  then,  is  a  constant  ^ueia,  a  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  towurd  ns ;  a  trust  living  and  efficaciously  work- 
ing in  the  heart,  by  which  we  cast  ourselves  entirely 
on  God,  and  commit  oarselves  to  him ;  by  which,  cer^ 
tdfretiy  having  an  assured  reliance,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion about  enduring  death  a  thousand  times."  '*  Lu- 
ther laid  the  greatest  stress  at  all  times  on  the  aatur" 
once  of  salvation,  and  of  the  divine  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. The  ground  certainty,  on  which  all  other  cer- 
tainty depends,  is  with  him  the  justification  of  the  sin- 
ner for  Christ's  sake  apprehended  by  £aith ;  of  which 
it  is  only  the  objective  statement  to  say  that  to  him 
the  fundamental  certainty  is  Christ  as  the  Redeemer, 
through  surrender  to  whom  faith  has  full  satis&ction, 
and  knows  that  it  stands  in  the  truth"  (Domer,  Ge^ 
echichte  d.  Prot.  TheoL,  Mttnchen,  1867,  p.  224).  ''To 
believe  those  things  to  be  true  which  are  preached  of 
Christ  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  thee  a  Christian ; 
but  thou  must  not  doubt  that  thou  art  of  the  number 
of  them  unto  whom  all  the  benefits  of  Christ  are  given 
and  exhibited,  which  he  that  believes  must  plainly 
confess,  that  he  is  holy,  godly,  righteous,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  certain  of  salvation,  and  that  by  no  merit  of 
his  own,  but  by  the  mere  mercy  of  God  poured  forth 
upon  him  for  Christ's  sake"  (Luther,  Serm,  on  Gal,  i, 
4-7,  in  Fish,  Jfcuterpieees  ofFuSpU  Ekquenee^  i,  462). 

Zwingle  held  that  fkith,  in  the  sense  of  the  appro- 
priation by  man,  through  grace,  of  the  redemptive  work 
of  Christ,  is  the  only  means  or  instrument  of  salva- 
tion. It  was  one  of  his  grounds  of  objection  to  the 
Roman  and  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  that 
these  doctrines  detract  from  the  gloiy  of  faith  by  rep- 
resenting it  as  insufficient  for  salvation  (Domer,  Per* 
ion  of  Christy  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  116).     Melancthcn,  in. 
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a  letter  to  Brentins,  May,  1681,  says :  '^aith  alone 
(toia)  jostifles,  not  because  it  is  the  root  (radix),  as  you 
write,  but  because  it  layt  hold  of  Ckrigt,  on  whose  ac- 
count we  are  accepted.  It  is  not  love,  the  ftiliilling 
of  the  law,  which  justifies,  but  fiuth  alone,  not  because 
it  is  a  perfection  in  ua,  but  only  because  it  ia3r8  hold  on 
Christ"  (edit.  Bretschneider,  Hal.  Sax.  1835,  ii,  501). 
Calvin  (InaiituteSy  bk.  iii,  cliap.  xi)  treats  of  faith  at 
large,  and  distinguishes  it  from  "  a  common  assent  to 
the  evangelical  history,"  and  refutes  the  nugatory 
distinction  made  by  the  schools  between  Jidet/ormata 
and  jSefe*  tn/brma.  "  The  disputes  of  the  schools  con- 
cerning fkith,  by  simply  styling  God  the  object  of  it, 
rather  mislead  miserable  souls  by  a  vain  speculation 
than  direct  them  to  the  proper  mark.  For,  since  God, 
*dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto,'  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  interposition  of 
Christ  as  the  medium  of  access  to  him."  **  This  evil, 
then,  as  well  as  innumerable  others,  must  be  imputed 
to  the  schoolmen,  who  have,  as  it  were,  concealed 
Christ  by  drawing  a  veil  over  him ;  whereas,  unless 
our  views  be  immediately  and  steadily  directed  to 
him,  we  shall  always  be  wandering  through  labyrinths 
without  end.  They  not  only,  by*  their  obscure  defini- 
tions, diminish,  and  almost  annihilate,  all  the  impor- 
tance of  faith,  but  have  fabricated  the  notion  of  im- 
plioit  faith,  a  term  with  which  they  have  honored  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  most  perniciously  deluded  the 
mberable  multitude."  "  Is  this  faith — ^to  understand 
nothing,  but  obediently  to  submit  our  understanding 
to  the  Church  ?  Faith  consists  not  in  ignorance,  but 
In  knowledge ;  and  that  not  only  of  God,  but  also  of 
the  divine  will.  .  .  .  For  faith  consists  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  not  in  reverence  to  the  Church. 
...  In  short,  no  man  is  truly  a  believer  unless  he  be 
firmly  persuaded  that  God  is  a  propitious  and  benevo- 
lent Father  to  him,  and  promise  himself  everything 
ftrom  his  goodness ;  unless  he  depend  on  the  promises 
of  divine  benevolence  to  him,  and  feels  an  undoubted 
expectation  of  salvation.  He  is  no  believer,  I  say, 
who  does  not  rely  on  the  security  of  his  salvation,  and 
confidently  triumph  over  the  devil  and  death"  (Cal- 
vin, Jnatitulea,  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii). 

The  passages  from  the  several  Confessions  will  be 
given  more  fully  in  the  art.  Justification  ;  we  cite 
here  a  few.  AugAurg  Confetnon, — ^^MTen  are  justi- 
fied freely  for  Christ's  sake  through  fiiith  when  they 
believe  that  they  are  received  into  favor,  and  their 
sins  are  remitted  for  Christ's  sake ;  this  faith  doth 
God  impute  for  righteousness  upon  him"  (Art.  iv). 
The  nature  of  taving  faith  is  set  forth  in  Art.  xx :  ^*-  It 
18  to  be  observed  here  that  a  mere  historical  belief, 
such  as  wicked  men  and  devils  have,  is  not  here 
meant,  who  also  believe  in  the  history  of  the  suflfer- 
ings  of  Christ,  and  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
but  that  genuine  faith  b  here  meant  which  causeth  us 
to  believe  that  we  can  obtain  grace  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  Christ,  and  which  giveth  us  the  confi- 
dence that  through  Christ  we  have  a  merciful  God, 
which  also  gives  us  the  assurance  to  know  God,  to  call 
upon  him,  and  to  have  him  always  in  remembrance, 
so  that  the  believer  is  not  without  God,  as  are  the 
Gentiles"  (compare  the  Apology  for  the  C<m/e$aionj  art. 
if,  iU).  Heidelberg  CotecAMm.— Qu.  21.  ''  What  i$  irtte 
faith  f  Ads.  It  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge 
whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  God  has  revealed  to 
us  in  his  word,  but  also  a  hearty  trust,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  works  in  me  by  the  Gospel,  that  not  only 
to  others,  but  to  me  also,  forgiveness  of  sins,  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  and  salvation  are  freely  given  by 
God,  merely  of  grace,  only  for  the  sake  of  Christ's 
merit."  RemonttranU' Cmfeetion  {;sAyl\ — **  Faith  in 
Christ  is  a  firm  assent  {cuatnsus)  of  the  mind  to  the 
word  of  God,  joined  with  true  trust  {fiducui)  in  Christ, 
so  that  wo  not  only  faithfully  receive  Christ's  doc- 
trine as  true  and  divine,  but  rest  wholly  on  Christ  him- 
self for  salvation."     Wet^miier  Confeuion  (10, 14). — 


'*  Faith,  thus  receiving  and  resting  on  Christ  and  hitf 
righteousness,  is  the  alone  instrument  of  justification : 
yet  it ...  is  no  dead  faith,  but  worketh  by  love.  By 
this  fidth  a  Christian  believeth  to  be  true  whatsoever 
is  revealed  in  the  word  .  .  .  but  the  principal  acts  of 
saving  fiuth  are  accepting,  receiving,  and  resting  upon 
Christ  alone  for  justification,  sanctification,  and  eter- 
nal life,  by  virtue  of  Uie  covenant  of  grace.  This  faith 
is  different  in  degrees,  weak  or  strong ;  may  be  often 
and  many  ways  assailed  and  weakened,  but  gets  the 
victory,  growing  up  in  many  to  the  attainment  of  a 
full  assurance  through  Christ."  In  all  the  Confes- 
sions, both  Lutheran  and  Refbrmed,  faith  is  held  to  be 
a  laying  hold  on  Christ,  by  whom  we  are  savod  (and 
not  by  our  own  works,  or  by  any  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion done  in  us). 

2.  TSomon  CathoUc  Doctrine, — The  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (Art  xx)  speaks  of  the  long  desuetude  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Chureh,  and  the  substitntion 
of  childish  and  needless  works  (fasts,  pilgrimages, 
etc.),  as  the  great  cause  of  its  corruption,  and  furnish- 
ing the  chief  occasion  for  the  reformation  of  doctrine. 
"Our  adversaries  now,"  they  say  (A.D.  1530),  "do 
not  preach  concerning  these  unprofitable  works  as 
they  were  wont :  moreover,  tiiey  have  now  learned  to 
make  mention  of  &ith,  about  which,  in  former  timef*, 
entire  silence  was  observed.  They  now  teach  that  wo 
are  not  justified  before  God  by  works  alone,  but  join 
faith  in  Christ  thereto,  and  say  fiuth  and  works  justify 
us  before  God ;  which  doctrine  imparts  more  consola- 
tion than  mere  confidence  in  good  works."  This  was 
the  chief  theological  dispute  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  also  the  main  topic  of  theological  discussion  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-03).  A  few  of  the  divines 
there  (the  archbishop  of  Sienna,  the  bishop  of  Cava, 
and  others)  held  that  faith  alone  justifies ;  but  this  an- 
cient doctrine  was  too  inconsistent  with  the  sacerdotal 
system  to  find  favor  with  the  migority.  "  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  assertion  that 

*  man  is  justified  by  faith,'  and  to  affix  some  determi- 
nate meaning  to  that  expression ;  but  the  task  was  not 
easy.-  Some  busied  themselves  in  searohing  for  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  '  faith*  is  used  in 
Scripture,  which  they  made  to  amount  to  fifteen,  but 
knew  not  in  which  it  is  employed  when  applied  to  jus- 
tification. At  length,  after  much  disputing,  it  was 
agreed  that  faith  is  the  belief  of  all  things  which  God 
has  revelled,  or  the  Church  has  commanded  to  be  be- 
lieved. It  was  distinguished  into  two  sorts:  the  one 
said  to  exist  even  in  sinners,  and  which  was  termed 
unformed,  barren,  and  deeui;  the  other  peculiar  to  the 
just,  and  working  by  charity,  and  thence  calledybrm- 
ed,  effieacioue,  and  living  faith.  Still,  as  father  Paul 
observes, '  they  touched  not  the  principal  point  of  the 
difficulty,  which  was  to  ascertain  whether  a  man  is 
justified  before  he  works  righteousness,  or  whether  he 
is  justified  bg  his  works  of  righteousness"  (Cramp, 
Text-book  of  Popery,  ch.  vii). 

The  decision  of  the  Council  is  as  follows  (sess.  vi,  c 
viii) :  "  When  the  apostle  says  that  man  is  justified 

*  b}'  faith,'  and  ^freely,'  these  words  are  to  be  undei^ 
stood  in  that  sense  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  hath 
always  held  and  explained  them,  namely,  that  we 
said  to  be  justified  *•  by  faith'  because  faith  is  the 
ginning  of  human  salvation,  the  foundation  and  root 
of  all  justification,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,  and  come  into  the  fellowship  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  we  are  said  to  be  justified  *  freely,'  be> 
cause  nothing  which  precedes  justification,  whether 
faith  or  works,  can  deserve  the  grace  thereof."  Here 
two  things  are  to  be  noted :  (1.)  Tliat  the  Roman  idea 
of  faith  in  general  is  that  of  the  acceptance  of  the  body 
of  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church :  "  I^  foi  n6oe9- 
saire  pour  la  justification  est  la  foi  Catholique  d'apr^s 
laquelle  nous  croyons  ce  que  Dieu  a  r^v^I^  k  son 
6glise"  (Drioux,  note  to  his  edit,  of  Aquinas's  Swtunts^ 
vi,  600) ;  thus  substantially  making  the  intellect  alone 
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the  teat  of  faith,  as  Bellarmine  expreiisly  puts  it  in  his 
contrast  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  ideas 
of  faith :  **  btoretici  Mem  fidueiam  esse  definiunt ;  Ca- 
tholici  fidem  m  uUeiUetu  sedem  liabere  volimt"  (De 
Jtu^f,  i,  4).  How  thoroughly  external  a  thing  this 
faith  may  become  in  practice  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  recitation  of  a  creed,  in  Romanist  language,  is 
called  an  "  act  of  &ith"  (Bergier,  Diet,  de  Theohgte^  iii, 
54).  (2.)  That,  accordingly,  the  Council  of  Trent  makes 
faith  only  the  **  beginning  of  human  salvation*'  (saluiis 
htmana  mstiiun),  and  **  the  root  of  all  justification' '  (ru- 
dix  cmms  jtutificatUmis),  If  £eiith  is  simply  an  intel- 
lectual act,  it  is  fitly  described  as  only  the  **  begin- 
ning" of  justification ,  and  not  its  instrument.  So  Mdh- 
ler,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  expressly  says  that 
"  Roman  Catholics  consider  faith  as  the  reunion  with 
God  in  Christ  eepeciaUy  by  means  of  the  fiiculty  of 
knowledge,  illuminated  and  strengthened  by  grace" 
(SymboKsm^  N.  Y.  1844,  p.  204).  In  the  same  vein  is 
the  definition  given  by  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  viz. 
that  the  *' faith  necessary  to  salvation  is  that  faith  by 
which  we  yield  our  entire  assent  to  whatever  has  been 
revealed  by  almighty  God' '  (Baltimore  edit.  p.  19).  It 
is  plain  that  the  notion  of  faith,  as  Protestants  hold  it, 
and  as  they  believe  that  Paul  held  it,  is  totally  want- 
ing in  the  Roman  doctrine.  Naturally,  too,  with  this 
conception  of  £uth,the  R<»nanist8  deny  that  faith  alone 
justifies,  aflirming,  in  the  way  of  the  Scholastics  (see 
above),  that  faith  must  be  informed  by  charity,  as  the 
germ  of  new  obedience,  a  gift  bestowed  first  in  bap- 
tism, and  renewed  by  confession  and  absolution.  So 
J.  H.  Newman  {Di^euitiet  of  Anglieanism,  cited  by 
Hare,  Conteat  wUh  Rome^  p.  113)  declares  that  Roman 
*'  Catholics  hold  that  faith  and  love,  faith  and  obedi- 
•nce,  faith  and  works,  are  simply  separable,  and  ordi- 
narily separated  in  fact;  that  faith  does  not  imply 
love,  obedience,  or  works ;  that  the  firmest  faith,  so  as 
to  move  mountains,  may  exist  without  lcvf> — that  is, 
tme  faith,  as  truly  faith  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
as  the  faith  of  a  martyr  or  a  doctor."  On  this  Hare 
remarks :  '^Tbis  belief  is  not  faith.  To  many  persons, 
indeed,  it  may  appear  that  this  i:!i  little  more  than  a 
dispute  about  words ;  that  wc  use  the  word  ybifA  in  one 
sense,  and  the  Romanist  in  another,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  argue  about  the  matter.  But  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  great  are  the  power  and  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  foith  by  the  Gospel,  it  surely  Is  a 
question  of  the  highest  moment  whether  that  power 
and  those  blessings  belong  to  a  lifeless,  inert,  inani- 
mate notion,  or  to  a  living,  energetic  principle.  This 
is  the  great  controversy  between  Romanism  and  Pro- 
testantism. Their  stay  is  the  opus  operatum^  outsjides 
operans — faith,  the  gift  of  God,  apprehending  him 
through  Christ,  renewing  the  whole  man,  and  becom- 
ing the  living  spring  of  his  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and 
actions"  (^Coatett  teiih  Bomey  note  I).  A  letter  of  Bun- 
aen^s  in  1840  illustrates  the  Roman  idea  of  fkith,  as  it 
had  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  J.  H.  Newman  before  he 
went  over  to  Rome.  A  pastor  in  Antwerp  (named 
Sporlein)  was  troubled  about  episcopal  ordination,  and 
came  to  England  for  light.  He  was  invited  to  break- 
fiut  at  Newman's,  and  found  him  and  a  number  of  his 
fiiends  ready  to  hear  him.  ^'  He  unburdened  his  heart 
to  them,  and  they  gave  their  decision — the  verdict  of  a 
Xewmanic  jury  on  a  case  of  conscience,  viz.  that '  Pas- 
tor Sporlem,  «s  a  Continental  Christian,  was  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  bbhop  of  Antwerp.'  He  objected 
that  by  that  bbhop  he  would  be  excommunicated  as  a 
heretic.  *  Of  course ;  but  you  will  conform  to  his  decis- 
ion.' *  How  can  I  do  that,'  exclaimed  Sporlein,  *  with- 
out abjuring  my  faith?'  *But  your  faith  is  heresy.' 
*  How  ?  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  embrace  the  er- 
rors of  Rome,  and  to  abjure  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ?' 
'  There  is  no  faith  but  that  of  the  Church.'  '  But  my 
fiuCh  is  in  Christ  crucified.'  '  You  are  mistaken ;  you 
are  not  saved  by  Christ,  but  by  the  Church'  "  {Memmr 
qfBwttmy  by  his  Widow,  London,  1868,  i,  614). 


(IV.)  LoAer  Proteatantum.-^l.  Whatever  minor  dif* 
ferences  may  have  arisen  in  Protestant  theology  as  to 
faith,  all  evangelical  theologians  agree  in  the  follow- 
ing points :  1.  That  saving  faith  not  only  recognises 
the  supernatural,  but  also  accepts  and  trusts  cibioluiely 
on  Jesus  Cluist,  the  Son  of  God,  as  Saviour ;  2.  that 
this  saving  power  is  the  gift  of  God ;  8.  that  it  invari- 
ably brings  forth  good  works ;  4.  that  the  faith  which 
appropriates  the  merits  of  Christ  must  be  a  living 
faith ;  6.  that  it  is  not  the  faith,  nor  the  vitality  of  the 
fiiith,  which  justifies  and  saves  man,  but  it  is  the  ob' 
ject  of  tiie  faith,  i.  e.  the  merits  of  Clirist  the  Redeem- 
er, and  therefore  that  it  is  an  error  to  attach  a  saving 
quality  to  any  merely  subjective  faith.  The  earlier 
Reformers  and  Confessions  made  €Uturance  an  essen- 
tial part  of  saving  faith,  but  this  doctrine  was  not  long 
held.    See  Assurakce  ;  JusTincAnoK. 

2.  Divisioiu  of  Fai/h.—Faith  is  divided  by  the  theo- 
logians  into ^fidee  kistorica  and  Jidet  etdvifica  (historical 
faith  and  saving  faith).  The  former  is  intellectual 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  the  lat- 
ter a  genuine  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  unto 
salvation.  True  faith  embraces  both.  The  parts  of 
£ftith,  in  theological  language,  are  three :  a,  NotUia  (act 
of  the  intellect),  knowledge,  instruction  in  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity  (Rom.  x,  14).  b,  A  steiuus  (act 
of  the  will),  assent  to  the  doctrine,  or  reception  of  it  as 
true  and  credible,  c.  Fiduda  (act  of  the  heart),  trust 
or  confidence  in  the  divine  word.  "  True  and  saving 
faith  in  Christ  consists  both  of  assent  and  trust ;  but 
this  is  not  a  blind  and  superstitious  trust  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  like  that  of  the  heathens  in  their  sacri- 
fices, nor  the  presumptuous  trust  of  wicked  and  im- 
penitent men,  who  depend  on  Christ  to  save  them  in 
their  sins,  but  such  a  trust  as  is  exercised  according 
to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  word  of  God ;  so 
that  to  know  the  Gospel  in  its  leading  principles,  and 
to  have  a  cordial  of  belvf  in  it,  is  necessary  to  that 
more  specific  act  of  faith  which  is  called  relianee,  or, 
in  systematic  language,  fducial  auetW^  (Watson,  In- 
gtitu:e$,  ii,  248). 

8.  Faith  in  Chritt ;  justifying  Faith  —  Fakh  a§  Con- 
dition tf  8ahaiion.—{a,^  Though  the  entire  revelation 
of  God  is  set  forth,  in  one  sense,  as  the  object  of  faith 
(Luke  xxiv,  26,  26;  Heb.  xi),  yet  Christ,  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  the  dying  and  risen  Redeemer,  is 
Kar  iioxnvy  the  object  of  faith  (Gal.  ii,  16 ;  John  xvii, 
21).  In  the  evangelical  churches,  justifying  faith  is 
understood  to  be  exercised  specifically  in  Christ,  as 
by  his  death  making  expiation  and  satisfaction  for  the 
sinner's  guilt,  or  (to  put  the  same  idea  in  another  light) 
in  God's  covenant  with  mankind  in  Christ,  as  offering 
them  pardon  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  death ;  and  this 
faith  is  3*et  viewed  mtreliy  as  a  condition  of  justifica- 
tion. (6.)  "  What  faith  is  it,  then,  through  which  we 
are  saved  ?  It  may  be  answered,  first,  in  {reneral,  it 
is  a  &ith  in  Christ ;  Christ,  and  God  through  Christ, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  it.  Herein,  therefore,  it  is 
sufficiently,  absolutely  distinguished  f^om  the  faith 
either  of  ancient  or  modem  heathens.  And  from  the 
faith  of  a  devil  it  is  fvMy  distinguished  by  this — ^it  is 
not  barely  a  speculative,  rational  thing,  a  cold,  lifeless 
assent,  a  train  of  ideas  in  the  head,  but  also  a  disposi- 
tion of  the. heart.  For  thus  saith  the  Scripture,  'With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.'  And, 
*  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  tby  mouth  the  Lord  Jesns, 
and  shalt  believe  with  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  It  acknowl- 
edges his  death  as  the  only  suflScient  means  of  redeem- 
ing nuin  from  death  eternal,  and  his  resurrection  as 
the  restoration  of  us  all  to  life  and  immortality ;  inaF- 
much  as  he  '  was  delivered  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification.'  Christian  faith  is,  ttien  not  only 
an  assent  to  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  also  a  full 
reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ ;  a  trust  in  the  merits 
of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection;  a  recumbency 
upon  him  as  our  atonement  and  our  life,  as  given  for 
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hb,  and  living  in  ub.  It  is  a  sure  confidence  which  a 
nuia  hath  in  God  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ  his 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  he  reconciled  to  the  favor  of 
God ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  a  closing  with  him, 
and  cleaving  to  him,  as  our  *  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption,'  or,  in  one  word,  our 
salvation"  (W'esley,  Serm.  on  JiuUficatioii).  (c.)  Faith 
is  not  meritorioasl}',  but  instrumentally,  the  condition 
of  our  pardon.  "  If  Christ  had  not  merited,  God  had 
not  promised ;  if  God  had  not  promised,  justification 
had  never  followed  on  this  faith :  so  tliat  the  indisso- 
luble connection  of  faith  and  Justification  is  from  God's 
institution,  whereby  he  hath  l>ound  himself  to  give  the 
benefit  upon  performance  of  the  condition.  Yet  there 
is  an  aptitude  in  fisith  to  be  made  a  condition ;  for  no 
other  act  can  receive  Christ  as  a  priest  propitiating 
and  pleading  the  propitiation,  and  the  promise  of  God 
for  Ids  sake  to  give  the  benefit.  As  receiving  Christ 
and  his  gracious  promise  in  this  manner,  it  aclinowl- 
edgeth  man's  guilt,  and  so  man  renounceth  all  right- 
eousness in  himself,  and  honoreth  God  the  Father,  and 
C/hrist  the  Son  as  the  only  Redeemer.  It  glorifies 
God's  mercy  and  free  grace  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
aclcnowledgeth  on  earth,  as  it  will  be  perpetually  ac- 
knowledged in  heaven,  that  the  whole  salvation  of  sin- 
ful man,  firom  the  beginning  to  the  last  degree  there- 
of, whereof  there  shall  be  no  end,  is  from  God's  freest 
love,  Christ's  merit  and  intercession,  his  own  gracious 
promise,  and  the  power  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit"  (Law-, 
son).  Wesley,  speaking  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  our 
justification,  says,  "We  mean  this  much,  that  it  is  tlie 
only  thing  without  which  no  one  is  justified ;  the  only 
thing  that  is  immediatelj",  indispensablj',  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  to  pardon.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
though  a  man  should  have  everything  else,  without 
fkitli,  yet  he  cannot  be  justified;  so,  on  the  other, 
though  he  be  supposed  to  want  everything  else,  yet  if 
he  Iiath  fkith  he  cannot  but  be  justified.  For  suppose 
a  sinner  of  any  kind  or  degree,  in  a  full  sense  of  his 
total  ungodliness,  of  his  total  inability  to  think,  speak, 
or  do  good — suppose,  I  say,  this  sinner,  helpless  and 
hopeless,  casts  himself  wholly  on  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  (wliich,  indeed,  he  cannot  do  but  by  the  grace 
of  God),  who  will  affirm  that  any  more  is  required  be- 
fore that  sinner  can  be  justified  ?"  (Wesley,  Sermon  on 
JiutificaHoni  Neander,  Planting  and  Traimnffj  it,  128 
sq.).  "Faith,  as  it  is  mere  belief,  may  be  produced 
by  rational  evidence.  But  when  that  is  attained,  the 
work  of  grace  in  the  heart  is  nowhere  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  carried  on  by  the  natural  operation  of  these 
credited  truths.  The  contrary  fact,  that  men  often 
credit  them  and  remain  uninfluenced  by  them,  is  ob- 
vious. When  a  different  state  of  mind  ensues,  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  an 
influence  which  may  be  ordmarily  resisted.  By  that 
influence  men  are  'pricked  in  their  heart;'  and  the 
heart  is  prepared  to  feel  the  dread  impression  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  manifestation  of  man's  perishing 
state,  not  merely  in  the  doctrine  of  the  word,  but  as  it 
stands  in  the  Spirit's  application  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science. But,  though  this  was  previously  credited, 
and  is  still  credited ;  and  though  its  import  and  mean- 
ing are  now  more  fully  perceived  as  the  perishing 
condition  of  the  awakened  man  is  more  clearly  discov- 
ered, the  faith  of  afiliance  does  not  therefore  follow. 
A  person  in  these  circumstances  is  not  to  be  likened  to 
a  man  drowning,  who  will  instinctively  seize  the  rope 
as  soon  as  it  is  tlirown  out  to  him.  There  is  a  per- 
verse disposition  in  man  to  seek  salvation  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  stand  on  terms  with  his  Saviour.  There 
is  a  reluctance  to  trust  wholly  in  his  atonement,  and 
to  be  saved  by  grace.  There  is  a  sin  of  unbelief,  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  a  repugnance  to  the  committal 
of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which  the  influence  of  grace,  not 
merely  knowledge  of  the  opposite  truth  and  duty, 
"nust  conquer.  Even  when  this  is  subdued,  and  man 
made  willing  to  be  saved  in  the  appointed  way,  a 


want  of  power  is  felt,  not  to  credit  the  truth  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  its  merits,  or  its  sufficiency,  but 
a  want  of  power  to  trust  wholly,  and  with  confidence, 
in  it,  as  to  the  issue.  It  is  then  tliat,  like  the  disci- 
ples, and  all  good  men  in  all  ages,  every  man  in  these 
circumstances  prays  for  faith ;  for  tliis  power  to  trust 
personally,  and  for  himself,  in  the  atonement  mads 
for  his  sins.  Thus  he  recognises  Clirist  as  *  the  Au- 
thor and  Finisher  of  faith,'  and  fkith  as  the  gift  of 
God,  thongh  his  own  duty :  thus  there  is  in  the  mind 
an  entire  renunciation  of  self  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
seeking  of  all  from  Christ  on  the  other,  which  cannot 
but  be  followed  by  the  gift  of  fklth,  and  by  the  joy 
which  springs,  not  fh>m  mere  sentiment,  but  fkt}m  the 
attestation  of  the  Spirit  to  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  not  only  as  the  Com- 
forter, but  as  the  Sanctifier.  It  is  in  this  way,  too, 
that  faith  saves  us  to  the  end,  by  connecting  us  with 
the  exerted  infiuence  and  power  of  God,  through 
Christ.  *  The  life  that  I  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by 
fkith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me.'  These  are  views  which  will,  it  is  true, 
be  a  stumbling-stone  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  plii- 
losophers  of  this  world.  But  there  is  no  remedy  in 
concession.  Still  this  will  stand,  *  Whosoever  receiv« 
eth  not  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therem' "  (Watson,  Works,  London,  1885, 
vu,  224). 

Pye  Smith  (Firsi  Lines  of  Christian  Theotogy,  bk.  v, 
ch.  V,  §  8)  defines  the  specific  act  of  saving  faith  to  be 
tiiat  act  of  tlie  mind  which  directly  and  necessarily 
arises  from  the  principle  of  ihith,  which  is  the  proper 
and  characteristic  exertion  of  that  principle,  and  in 
which  the  real  nature,  design,  and  tendency  of  genu- 
ine faith  is  made  apparent.  This  act  or  exercise  is 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  the  terms  "  coming  to  Christ 
— ^looking  to  him — receiving  him — eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drinking  his  blood — ^trusting  in 
him,  and  being  fully  persuaded  of  his  truth  and  faith- 
fulness." It  is  that  which  our  old  and  excellent  di- 
vines usually  denoted  by  tlie  phrase  (perhaps  too  fa- 
miliar, but  very  expressive  and  easily  understood) 
closing  ft&h  Christ,  President  Edwards  expresses  it 
thus:  *'The  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of  the 
soul  or  heart  with  Christ"  (  Works,  viii,  546).  ''  Faith 
is  an  assured  resting  of  the  soul  upon  God's  promises 
of  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon  of  sins  here  and 
glory  hereafter"  (Dr.  Owen's  Catechism), 

4.  It  has  l)een  said  (alMve)  that  Protestant  theologi- 
ans are  substantially  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  saving 
faith.    But  there  is  a  class  of  divines  in  the  Church 
of  England  (the  so-called  sacramental  or  Romanizing 
party)  who  seem  to  have  gone  back  wholly  to  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  fkith,  if  not,  indeed,  to  that  of 
Rome.    One  of  the  best  writers  of  this  school  is  bishop 
Forbes,  of  Brechin,  who,  in  treating  on  Art.  xi  of  the 
Church  of  England,  asserts  that  the  faith  by  which  we 
are  justified  is  not  the  fdvcia  of  Luther,  but  is  "  that 
beginning  and  root  of  the  Christian  life  whereby  we 
willingly  believe,  etc.,"  thus  adopting  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  Trent  in  framing  his  definition  of  faith. '  So, 
also,  he  adopts  BeUarmine's  statement  that  **love  is 
the  vivifying  principle  of  the  faith  which  impetrates 
justification."   While  he  admits  that  the  fathers  often 
affirm  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  he  adds  that 
"  they  never  intended,  by  the  word  alone,  to  exclude 
all  works  of  faith  and  grace  from  the  causes  of  justi- 
fication and  eternal  salvation"  {Explanation  ofAedQ 
A  rtii^  London,  1867,  i,  177  sq.).    These  views  are  not 
Protestant ;  yet  bishop  Forbes,  and  the  set  of  theologi* 
ans  who  agree  with  him  in  going  back  to  Romish  doo- 
trine,  still  belong  to  a  Church  which  calls  itself  Protes- 
tant.   In  happy  contrast,  we  cite  another  divine  of  the 
same  Church,  Dr.  O'Brien,  who,  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise on  Justifeation  hy  /Vzi^A  (Loud.  2d  ed.  1868),  after  « 
dear  statement  of  the  nature  of  Christian  fiuth  as  "  trumg 
in  Christ ;  an  entire  and  unreserved  confidence  in  th% 
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efficacy  of  what  ChrUt  has  done  and  raffered  for  as, 
a  full  reliance  apon  him  and  his  work,"  protests  against 
the  error  ttiat,  "  in  justification,  fiuth  is  accounted  to 
US  for  righteousness  because  it  is  in  itself  a  right  prin- 
ciple, and  one  which  naturally  tends  to  produce  obedi- 
ence to  divine  precepts  ;**  and  he  shows  that,  **  while  it 
is  the^  instrument  of  our  justification,  and  the  seminal 
principle  of  holy  obedience,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
instrument  of  our  justification,  essentially  and  proper- 
ly, because  it  unites  us  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  that 
we  have  an  interest  in  all  that  he  has  done  and  suffer- 
ed. God  having,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  ap- 
pointed that  we  should  be  pardoned  and  accepted  for  the 
sufferings  and  for  the  merits  of  another,  seems  most  fit- 
ly to  have  appointed,  too,  that  our  voluntary  acceptance 
of  this  his  mode  of  freely  forgiving  and  receiving  us, 
by  putting  our  trust  in  him  through  whom  these  bless- 
ings are  to  be  bestowed  upon  us,  should  necessarily 
pt«cede  our  fhll  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  thU 

gracious  scheme,  and  that  nothing  else  should 

If  for  ouTJystifieatioH  it  be  essential,  and  sufficient,  that 
we  be  united  to  Christ — one  with  Christr—fotmdin  Chritt 
^-doea  not  the  act  whereby  we  take  him  for  our  de- 
fence against  that  wrath  which  we  feel  that  we  have 
earned — ^whereby,  abjuring  all  self-dependence,  we  cast 
ourselves  upon  God's  free  mercies  in  the  Redeemer, 
with  a  full  sense  of  our  guilt  and  our  danger,  but  in 
a  full  reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  alt  that  he  has 
wrought  and  endured ;  does  not  this  act,  whereby  we 
deare  to  him,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  become  one 
with  him,  seem  the  fit  act  whereunto  to  annex  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  those  inestimable  benefits  which,  how- 
ever dearly  purchased  they  were  by  him  who  bought 
them,  were  designed  to  be,  with  respect  to  us  upon 
whom  they  are  bestowed,  emphatically  free  ?  With 
less  than  this,  our  part  in  the  procedure  would  not 
have  been,  what  it  was  manifestly  designed  to  be,  in- 
telligent and  voluntary ;  with  more,  it  might  seem  to 
be  meritorious.  Whereas  fitith  unites  all  the  advan- 
tages that  we  ought  to  look  for  in  the  instrument 
whereby  we  were  to  lay  hold  on  the  blessings  thus 
freely  offered  to  us :  it  makes  us  voluntary  recipients 
of  them,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  leave,  even  to  the 
deceitfulness  of  our  own  deceitful  hearts,  the  power  of 
ascribing  to  ourselves  any  meritorious  share  In  pro- 
enring  them'*  (p.  119-121). 

The  relation  of  £uth  to  works,  and  the  question  of 
the  apparent  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul 
and  that  of  James  on  this  point,  will  be  treated  in  our 
article  Works.  We  only  remark  here  that  the  Pro- 
testant theology  (as  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the 
extracts  already  given)  holds  that  true  faith  always 
manifests  itself  by  love  and  good  works  (see  Aufftburg 
Confesnon,  Apology^  c.  ill) ;  any  other  feith  is  mere  be- 
lief, or  what  St.  James  calls  "  dead  foith."  The  mi- 
nor  difforences  among  Protestants  as  to  the  nature  of 
faith  depend  chiefiy  upon  differences  as  to  the  nature 
of  jaatification.    See  Justification. 

See,  besides  the  works  already  cited,  Edwards,  Workt 
(N.  T.  edit.,  4  vols.  8vo),  i,  110 ;  ii,  601  sq. ;  iv,  64  sq. ; 
Waterland,  FTorlw  (Oxf.  1848),  vi,  28-29;  Pearson,  On 
tie  Creeds  art.  i ;  Wardlaw,  Sjfttematic  Theology  (Edinb. 
1867,  3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  728  sq. ;  Martensen,  Christian 
Doffmaticg  (Edinb.  1866, 8vo),  p.  87,  808  sq. ;  Knapp, 
CkrUiian  Theology,  §  121  sq. ;  Browne,  On  89  Articles 
(N.  Y.  1866),  p.  808  sq. ;  Burnet,  (>n  89  Artideg,  art. 
x! ;  NItzsch,  Chrittlkke  Lehre,  §  148 ;  Monsell,  ReHgion 
of  Reden^tUon  (Lond.  1867,  8vo),  p.  219  sq. ;  Bdhmer, 
CilrMtf./>e9mafa;(Bre8lau,1840),i,4;  li,259sq.;  Per- 
rone  (Rom.  C),  PneUetionea  ThedogietB  (ed.  Migne,  2 
▼oU.),  ii,  1414  sq. ;  Mdhler  (R.  C),  SymhoUm  (N.  Y. 
1844>,  bk.  i,  ch.  ill,  §  15, 16;  Buchanan,  (>n  JtuUfioatUm 
(Edinb.  1867,  8vo),  p.  864  sq. ;  Hare,  Victory  of  Faith 
(reviewed  in  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  July,  1860,  art.  ii) ; 
LefMlos,  PauUn,  BeektfertigwigMre  (Leips.  1868, 8vo), 
p.  94  sq. ;  Usteri,  Pou/Sn.  Lehrhegnff  {Z^,  1824,  8vo) ; 
Silechl,  AfthathoL  Kvnhe  (Leips.  1857, 8vo),  p.  82  sq. ; 


Schulz,  Die  ChrittUehe  Lehre  v.  Glauhen  (Leips.  1884, 
8vo);  Cobb,  PAf&MC9%o//atfi&  (Nash viUe);  Neander, 
KatholicismuB  u.  Prote$tantumtti  (Berlin,  1868, 8vo),  p. 
181-146;  nABeyProteslant,Pi)lemik  (Leips.  1865,  8vo), 
p.  242  sq. ;  Baur,  Katholicigmut  vnd  Protegtantitmus 
(Tttbmgen,  1886, 8vo),  p.  269-264;  Elliott,  Z>e2m«a/icM 
of  Bomamtm,  book  i,  chap,  ii ;  Baur,  Dogmengesehichte 
(Leips.  1867,  8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  200  sq. ;  Cunningham, 
Hietorical  Theology,  chap,  xxi ;  Beck,  Dogmengeschichte 
(Tttbingen,  1864, 8vo),  p.  864-869.     See  also  Jcstifi- 

GATIOX;   SAirCTIFICATlOX. 

FAITH,  ACT  OF.     See  Anro  da  Ft. 

FAITH,   ARTICLES   OF.     See  Articles,  and 

FUKDAHENTAL. 

FAITH  AND  WORKS.    See  Works. 

FAITH,  CONFESSIONS  OF.  See  Coxfessioss 
OF  Faitii. 

FAITH,  FUNDAMENTAL  ARTICLES  OF.    See 

FUNDAHCKTAL. 

FAITH,  RULE  OF.  I.  Regula  Fidei,^ln  the  early 
Church  the  summary  of  doctrines  taught  to  catechu- 
mens, and  to  which  they  were  required  to  give  their 
assent  before  baptism,  was  called  in  Greek  nVric,  the 
faith;  opog  iriornaCt  the  Umit  or  determination  of  the 
faith;  UdooiCxieTtutc,expositionof  the  faith;  cavitfi/, 
rule  ;  and  in  Latin,  Begula  fiki^  rule  of  fiiith.  This 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
See  Creko,  Apostles'  ;  Regula  Fidki. 

II.  From  the  ancient  usage,  the  phrase  has  been 
adopted  (not  very  apUy)  in  modem  theology  to  denote 
(1)  the  true  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth ;  and  (2)  the  criterion  or  standard  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Protestants  find  this  rule  in  the  Scriptures 
alone ;  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  some  An« 
gllcans,  find  it  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  also  in  the 
Church,  as  the  authorized  (inspired)  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  whose  interpretations  are  embodied  in  tra* 
dition.  The  supreme  authority,  according  to  the  Ro- 
manists, lies  in  tradition,  and  in  the  pope  as  its  laving 
expounder.  Some  of  the  mystics  and  the  Quakers 
make  the  '4nner  light"  the  supreme  rule :  thus  Rol)- 
ert  Barclay  says  that  the  highest  source  of  knowledge 
— divine  revelation  and  illumination — is  something  in- 
ternal, trustworthy,  and  self-evident,  which  commands 
reason  to  accept  it  by  the  indwelling  evidence.  The 
Rationalists  make  reason  the  final  arbiter,  and  the 
mind  of  man  the  measure  of  truth. 

(I.)  TheProU8tantDoctiine.~-l,  One  of  the  chief  doc- 
trinal elements  of  the  Reformation  was  the  sujicienry 
of  Scripture  for  (kith  and  salvation .  Wickliife,  mdeed, 
anticipated  the  Reformation  in  asserting  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  **When  we  truly  believe  in  Christ," 
he  says,  *Hhe  authority  of  Holy  Writ  is  greater  for  us 
than  that  of  any  other  writing."  He  makes  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  word  to  spring  from  the 
immediate  relation  of  the  eoul  to  Christ,  while  Rome 
puts  the  Church  between  the  eoul  and  Christ.  Luther 
also  rejected  all  mediation  between  the  soul  and  Christ. 
"  Yet,  before  he  had  consciously  developed  the  princi- 
ple that  the  holy  Scriptures  must  be  the  highest  source 
of  knowledge,  his  doctrine  had  already  been  formed 
upon  it,  and  unconsciously  he  was  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple to  admit  nothing  which  was  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptures.  Controversy  first  brought  him  to  carr^^ 
out  this  principle  with  scientific  clearness.**  It  was, 
however,  first  **  scientifically  stated  by  Melancthon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Leipsig  disputation,  in  which 
Eck  attacked  a  statement  made  by  that  reformer  in 
one  of  his  letters,  which  thus  acquired  notoriety.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  duty  to  abide  by  the  pure  and  simple 
meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  as,  indeed,  heavenly  truths 
are  always  the  simplest ;  this  meaning  is  to  be  found 
by  comparing  Holy  Writ  with  itself.  On  this  account 
we  study  Holy  Writ,  in  order  to  pass  Judgment  on  all 
human  opinions  by  it  as  a  universal  touchstone**  (Om/. 
jGbb'vm  DefenaiOf  Melancthonii  Opera,  ed.  Bretschnei- 
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der,  i,  113,  cited  by  Neander,  HkUiry  of  Dogmai^  [By* 
land],  p.  623).  Both  tradition  and  the  apocryphal 
books  were  rejectad  by  the  Reformers.  While  the 
material  principle  of  Protestantism  is  justification  by 
tdith,  its  formal  principle  {prindpiwn  coffnoacendiy 
knowledge-principle,  or  principle  of  cognition)  is  that 
the  word  of  God,  given  in  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  *M8  the  pure  and  proper 
source^  as  well  as  the  only  certain  measure  of  all  saving 
tnith"  (Schafi;  Prvvsiple  of  Proiertanfitmy  Chambers- 
burg,  1845,  p.  70). 

2.  The  chief  Protestant  Confessions  agree  as  to  the 
rule  of  fiuth.     The  Augsburp  Confessim  repudiates  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  of  Kome  as  to  penances,  fasts, 
etc.  (art.  xv),  discrimina  cibonim,  etc.  (part  ii,  art. 
v) ;  and  see  especially  Apologia  Confess,  cap.  viii,  p. 
206;  De  iraditionHnu  humanis  in  Eccksia;  and  Prcpf 
ad  Conf.  A  ugust.  p.  6,  "  We  offer  our  confession  .  .  . 
drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  pure  word 
of  God."     The  Formula  Concordia,  Epit.  i,  1,  is  more 
definite :  "  Credimus,  confitemur  et  docemns  nnicam 
Tegulam  et  normam,  secundum  qoam  omnia  dogmata, 
omnesque  doctores  SBStimari  et  jndicari  oporteat,  nol- 
1am  omnino  aliam  esse  quam  prophetica  et  apostolica 
scripta  cum  yeteris  tum  novi  Testament!,  sicnt  scrip- 
tum  est  Psa.  cxix,  105;  Gal.  i,  8."    "Reliqna  vero 
sive  patmm  sive  neotericomm  ecripta,  quocunque  ve- 
niant  nomine,  sacris  Uteris  nequaqnam  sunt  sequipa- 
randa,  sed  universa  illls  ita  snbjidenda  sunt,  ut  alia 
ritione  non  recipiantur,  nisi  testium  loco,  qui  doceant, 
quod  etiam  post  apostolomm  tempora  et  in  quibus  par- 
tibus  or  bis  doctriua  ilia  prophetarum  et  apostolomm 
sincerior  conservata  sit.  '*    "  Catera  autem  symbola  et 
alia  scripta,  quorum  paullo  ant«)  mentionem  fecimus, 
-non  obtinent  auctoritatem  judtcis ;  hsc  etiam  dignitas 
soils  sacris  Uteris  debetur,  sed  dumtaxat  pro  religione 
nostra  testimonium  dicunt,  etc.*'  (We  believe,  confess, 
and  teach  that  the  one  mle  and  criterion  by  which  all 
doctrines  and  teaching  are  to  be  tested  is  Scripture 
...  all  other  writings,  whether  ancient  or  modern; 
all  symbols,  creeds,  etc.,  are  of  use  [not  as  of  equal  au- 
thority, but  only]  as  witnesses  of  the  preservation  of 
the  revealed  doctrines,  and  testimonies  for  our  relig- 
ion, etc.).    Conf  Gall,  art.  v:  *^  It  is  not  lawful  to  op- 
pose either  antiquity,  custom,  multitude,  man^s  wis- 
dom and  judgment,  or  edicts,  or  any  decrees,  or  coun- 
cils, or  visions,  or  miracles,  unto  this  holy  Scripture, 
but  rather  that  all  things  ought  to  be  examined  and 
tried  by  the  rule  and  square  thereof.     Wherefore  we 
do  for  Uiis  cause  also  allow  those  three  creeds,  namely, 
the  Apostles*,  the  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  be- 
cause they  be  agreeable  to  the  written  word  of  God." 
Conf  Ilelvet,  ii,  1:  *^In  controversies  of  religion  on 
matters  of  faith,  we  cannot  admit  any  other  judge  than 
God  himself,  pronouncing  by  the  holy  Scripture  what 
is  true,  what  is  false,  what  is  to  be  followed,  or  what  to 
be  avoided.    So  we  do  not  rest  but  in  the  judgment  of 
spiritual  men  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God.*'     Conf 
Befgic.  art.  vii :  **  We  believe  also  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture doth  most  perfectly  contain  all  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  in  it  all  things  are  abundantly  taught  what- 
soever is  necessary  to  be  believed  of  man  to  attun  sal- 
vation."    Westminster  Confession,  art.  i :  *'  The  whole 
counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  his 
own  glory,  man's  salvation,  fiuth,  and  life,  is  either 
expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  nec- 
essary consequence  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture ; 
unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to  be  added,  wheth- 
er by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of 
men.  .  Nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  the  inward  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  necessary  for  the 
saving  understanding  of  such  things  as  are  revealed 
in  the  word,'*  etc.     *^All  things  in  Scripture  are  not 
alike  plain  in  themselves,  nor  alike  clear  unto  all ;  yet 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  be- 
lieved, and  observed  for  salvation  are  so  clearly  pro- 
aad  gyanad  in  some  place  of  Scr^tnre  or 


other,  that  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned,  in 
a  due  use  of  the  ordinary  means,  may  attaiu  unto  a 
sufficient  understanding  of  them."  Church  of  Eng- 
land, art.  vi  (vth  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church): 
"Holy  Scripture  contalneth  all  things  neoessaxy  to 
salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith." 
So  the  Creeds  (art.  viit)  are  commended  to  reception 
and  belief  only  because  they  may  be  proved  by  cer- 
tain '* warrants  of  holy  Scripture;"  works  of  super- 
erogation (xiv)  are  rejected  as  contradicted  by  the 
word  of  Christ ;  things  ordained  even  by  general  coun- 
cils are  affirmed  (xxi)  to  have  neither  strength  nor 
authority  unless  it  be  declared  that  they  ^*be  taken 
out  of  holy  Scripture ;"  purgatory,  pardons,  image 
wonhip,  relics,  saintly  invocation  (xxii),  and  tran- 
substantiation  (xxviii)  are  rejected  as  grounded  *'upon 
no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God." 

(II.)  The  BomaniM  Doctrine,— Tht  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  iv,  April  8,  1546,  On  the  Canon)  declares  that 
the  **  Gospel  promised  before  by  the  prophets  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  was  fint  orally  published  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  afterwards 
commanded  it  to  be  preached  by  liis  apostles  to  every 
creature,  as  the  source  of  all  saving  truth  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  this  truth  and  discipline  are  contained 
both  in  written  books  and  in  unwritten  traditions, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  either  received  by  the 
apostles  from  the  lip  of  Christ  himself,  or  transmitted 
by  the  hands  of  the  same  apostles,  under  the  dictation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  n^mes  as  canonical  all  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  according  to  the 
Vulgate  edition ;  declaring  that  the  Council  ^^  doth  re- 
ceive and  reverence,  with  equal  piety  and  veneration, 
all  tho  books,  as  well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  same  God  being  the  author  of  both — and  also 
the  aforesaid  traditions,  pertaining  both  to  faith  and 
mannen,  whether  received  from  Christ  himself  or  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved  in  the  Catholic 
Church  by  conthmal  succession."  The  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  declares  (Prrface)  that  *'all  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  which  the  fiuthful  are  to 
be  instructed  are  derived  Arom  the  Word  of  God,  which 
includes  Scriptures  and  tradition."  These  statements 
are  not  so  decided  as  those  of  later  Koman  theologi- 
ans, but  they  were  nevertheless  received  at  the  time 
as  ordaining  a  new  rule  of  faith  in  the  Church.  Ber- 
nard Gilpin  (t  1583)  had,  it  is  said,  been  hesitating 
about  accepting  Protestantism,  but  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  Trent  decided  him :  '*  While  he  was  dis- 
tracted with  these  things,  the  rule  of  fiuth  changed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  astonished  him.  For  he  observed 
that  not  only  the  ancient  divines,  but  even  the  modem 
ones,  Lombard,  Scotus,  and  Aquinas,  all  confessed  that 
the  rule  of  faith  was  solely  to  be  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture, whereas  he  found,  according  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  it  might  as  well  be  drawn  from  human  tra- 
ditions  The  Church  of  Rome  kept  the  rule  of 

faith  entire  till  it  was  changed  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
From  that  time  he  thought  it  a  point  of  duty  to  forsake 
her  communion,  that  the  true  Church,  thus  called  out, 
might  follow  the  Word  of  God'*  {Life  of  Bernard  Gil^ 
pin,  p.  69,  Glasgow,  1824,  cited  by  Cramp,  Tejd-book 
of  Popery,  ch.  iii).  Bellarmine  (f  1621),  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  Koman  theologians,  sets  forth  the  Roman 
theory  more  fully  in  his  treatise  De  Verho  DH.  He  di- 
vides it  into  the  written  and  the  unwritten  word.  The 
written  word  includes  the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  and  N« 
T. ;  the  unwritten  is  tradition,  i.  e.  1.  divine  tradition, 
indnding  doctrines  communicated  by  Christ  himself  to 
the  apostles,  and  taught  by  them,  but  not  recorded ;  2« 
cpostoHcal  tradition,  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles, 
but  not  recorded  in  their  writings;  8.  eccksiaetioal 
tradition,  including  ancient  customs  and  usages  hand- 
ed down  in  the  Church.    The  necessity  for  these 
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ditioiis  he  maintains  on  tlie  express  gronnd  of  the 
imtMffieimaf  of  Scripture  as  a  role  of  faith  and  life 
(aaserimus  in  Scriptoris  non  contineri  espresso  totam 
doctrinam  neeessariam  sive  de  fide  sive  de  moribas, 
De  Verba  Dei,  iv,  3).  The  substance  of  these  passages 
fs,  that  in  the  rule  of  faith  tnuiition  is  an  authority 
independent  of  Scripture,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to 
it  in  binding  force.  M6hler  (SymhoSem,  §  88)  attempts 
to  refine  the  Roman  doctrine,  but,  in  fact,  disguises  it 
under  an  ideal  theory  of  his  own,  intended  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  "the  spirit  of  the  age,"  or  else  inspired  by  it. 
Cut  the  substance  of  the  Boman  doctrine  remains,  in 
spite  of  his  skill,  in  his  statement  that  *Mt  is  the 
Church  in  which  alone  man  arrires  at  the  true  under- 
standing of  Holy  Writ.*'  One  of  the  latest  and  most 
sidlful  advocates  of  the  Boman  view  is  archbishop 
Manning,  who,  in  his  Groundt  ofFaiih  (London,  1852, 
8to),  maintains  that  ''universal  tradition  id  the  su- 
preme interpreter  of  Scripture,'*  and  that  this  tradition 
is  maintained  only  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which 
the  pope  iB  the  head  and  exponent.  Dr.  Schaff  sums 
up  the  vices  of  the  Romanist  theory  of  the  rule  of  faith 
as  follows :  "  The  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  is  unsettled  by  it.  'This  pantheistic  feat^ 
ure  runs  through  the  whole  system,  culminating  in 
the  respect  shown  towards  the  pope  as  lawfttlly  hold- 
ing and  exercising  the  threefold  office  of  Christ  him- 
self. Too  much  is  allowed,  again,  to  human  agency  in 
the  formation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  limiting  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  mere  assistance  and 
guidance  (aseittentia  et  diredio).  Still  further,  the  Lat- 
in translation  of  Jerome,  a  work  of  course  proceeding 
from  a  particular  Church  position,  and  reflecting  its 
image,  is  not  only  placed  on  a  par  with  the  original 
t3Xt,  but  in  actual  use  preferred  to  it  altogether  (Bel- 
Urmino,  De  Verbo  Dei,  ii,  10).  In  the  fourth  place,  the 
charge  of  darlcness  and  ambiguity  is  brought  a^^ainst 
tlie  Scriptures,  whence  tradition  is  held  to  be  necessary 
for  their  interpretation,  and  it  is  counselled  that  the 
Uity  should  not  read  tliem  except  in  cases  of  special 
qualification,  of  which  the  bishop  is  to  be  the  Judge. 
In  short,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  has  for  its  object  to  subordinate  the  Bible  to 
tradition,  and  then  to  make  itself  the  infallible  Judge 
of  truth,  with  power  to  determine  at  pleasure  what  is 
God^a  word  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  to 
anathematize  everything  that  may  go  l)cyond  its  past 
decisions,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Jansenism,  it  should  be  an  actual  deepening 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  itself*  (^Principle  of 
ProUsiantUm,  p.  74). 

(III.)  T^e  new  Anglican  Doctrine,  —  Tho  so-called 
Tractariau  party  in  tho  Church  of  England  adopted, 
almost  at  its  first  beginning  in  Oxford,  in  substance, 
the  Romanist  theory  of  the  rule  of  fiiith ;  so,  e.  g. 
•^Tracts  far  the  Timet"  (No.  70):  "Catholic  tradition 
teaches  revealed  truth,  Scripture  proves  it :  Scripture 
is  the  document  of  faith,  tradition  the  witness  of  it : 
Scriptnre  and  tradition,  taken  together,  are  the  Joint 
rule  of  faith.*'  The  truth  was,  that  the  men  compris- 
ing this  new  party  had  already  embraced  several  of 
the  Romanist  doctrines,  and,  not  finding  any  warrant 
for  them  in  Scripture,  sought  it  in  tradition.  Thus 
Keble  (^Sermon  on  TVcuftMon)  asserts  that  without  tra- 
dition it  would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  *^real  presence,**  that  of  the  "clergy  as 
a  distinct  order,"  and  that  "consecration  by  apostol- 
ical authority  is  essential  to  the  Eucharist**  (see  fur- 
ther in  Goode,  Divine  Rub  ofFaiih  and  Practice,  ii, 
18  aq.^-  Some  of  these  writen  soon  began  to  decry 
Protestantism  as  a  failure,  and  the  Befbrmation  as  a 
scfatsni ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  assert  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  both  defective  and  obscure,  and  that  many 
doctrines  necessary  to  feith  are  not  in  Scripture  at  all, 
but  must  be  learned  from  tradition,  which  is  "  partly 
the  interpretation  and  partly  the  supplement  of  Scrip- 
ting" Csee  an  able  article  in  the  Princeton  Rev,  1842,  p. 


698  sq.).  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  (Edinb.  Rev.  April,  1848), 
that,  according  to  the  Tractarian  theor}',  '^the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  the  sole  or  a  perfect  rule  of  faith;  they  are 
to  be  mpptemented  by  traidition ;  they  furnish  at  best 
but  the  germ  of  an  imperfectly  developed  Chiistiani- 
ty,  which  is  to  be  found  AiU  blown  and  perfect  some- 
where (no  one  can  tell  where)  in  the  third,  or  fourth, 
or  fifth,  or  sixth  century,  or  some  century  still  later ; 
and  the  fathen  have  much  to  tell  us  of  undoubted 
apostolical  authority,  which  the  apostles  themselves 
have  failed  to  tell.  Infinite  are  the  disputes  which 
such  a  theory  instantly  gives  rise  to.  In  essence  and 
principle  it  in  nowise  difl^  from  that  of  Rome  (for  it 
affirms  both  a  written  and  an  unwritten  word) ;  it  dif- 
fers only  in  the  pleasant  and  gratuitously  perplexing 
addition  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  period  witl^ 
in  which  the  circle  of  Catholic  verities  may  be  sup- 
posed complete — the  period  when  the  slowly  developed 
Church  system  became  ripe,  but  had  not  yet  become 
rotten.  The  unity  of  faith  which  is  thus  sought  is  far- 
ther off  than  ever,  for  the  materials  of  discord  are  en- 
larged a  thousand  fold.  1.  There  is  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  there  be  any  such  authoritative  rule  of  faith 
at  all,  and  this  alone  promises  to  be  an  endless  contro- 
versy. 2.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  such  a  rule,  the  uncertainty  in  its  applica- 
tion would  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  of  any 
use.  8.  Even  if  men  in  general  are  told  that  they  need 
not  inquire  for  themselves,  but  just  receive  what  their 

*  authorized  guides'  choose  to  tell  them,  private  Judg- 
ment is  still  pressed  with  insuperable  difficulties ;  for, 
alas !  we  find  that  the  ^  authorized  guides*  themselves, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  private  Judgment,  have  arrived 
at  very  different  conclusions  as  to  what  is  Catholic 
verity  and  what  is  not.  It  is  very  eusy  for  Mr.  New^ 
man  to  talk  in  magniloquent  phrase  of  that  much 
abused  abstraction,  the  *  Church,*  and  to  represent  his 
system  of  *  Chureh  principles*  as  one  and  complete  In 
every  age.  But  when  we  inquire  tchich  is  that  Church, 
what  are  the  doctrines  it  has  delivered  as  the  complete 
circle  of  verity,  and  who  are  its  infallible  interpreters, 
we  find  those  whom  these  authorized  guides  proclaim 
equally  authorized  at  endless  variance — Romanists, 
Greeks,  snd  Anglicans  differing  in  Judgment  ft-om 
each  other  and  from  themselves.  In  a  word,  we  find 
the  'Chureh'  is  Just  Mr.  Newman  or  Dr.  Pusey — not 
unbecomingly  disguised  in  the  habiliments  of  a  f  ome- 
what  antiquated  lady,  and  uttering  their  *  private  Judg- 
ments* as  veritable  oracles.     What  can  one  of  these 

*  guides*  say  to  *a  brother  guide*  who  declares,  *I 
adopt  your  principles,  and  it  appears  to  me  and  many 
others  that,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  you  con- 
tend for  the  apostolical  succession— tiiat  is,  on  the  au- 
thority of  tho  ancient  Church — I  must  contend  for  the 
celibac}'  of  the  clergy  ?*  Or  to  another,  who  declares, 
'  On  our  common  principles  I  think  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  admit  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of 
images,  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  holy  relics,  the 
monastic  institute,  to  be  of  apostolical  origin  ?*  Or  to 
another,  *  It  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory is  but  a  development  of  the  doctrine  which  Justifies 
prayers  for  the  dead  ?*  '*  Dr.  Arnold  was  right  in  his 
view  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tractarian  doctrine :  J. 
H.  Newman  and  many  others  went  logically  to  Bome, 
while  Dr.  Pusey  illogically  remained  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  corrupt  it.  And  now,  1869,  the  Bomaniz- 
ing  party  In  that  Chureh  bids  defiance  to  both  "  Pro- 
testant tradition'*  and  the  state  law. 

in.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Bomanlsts 
against  Protestantism  that  it  has  violently  separated 
itself  fk>om  the  historical  life  of  Christianity  by  its  de- 
nial of  tradition.  But  the  charge  is  unfounded.  Pro- 
testantism is  the  continuation  of  the  true  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, reformed  f^om  the  errors  of  Rome,  among 
which  erron  was  the  exaltation  of  tradition  to  a  level 
with  Scripture  as  an  authority.  No  such  view  of  tra- 
dition can  be  found  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  early 
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Charch  writers.  According  to  the  Protestant  view, 
the  Greek  and  Roman  doctrine  of  the  rule  of  faith 
takes  away  Christy  and  puts  an  ecclesiastical  corpora^ 
tion  in  his  place.  But  Protestantism  does  not  deny 
the  yalae  of  tradition  in  transmitting  Christian  doc- 
trine :  its  value  is  inestimable.  But  it  is  not  author- 
itative or  final ;  it  is  a  servant,  not  a  master.  In  fact, 
the  question  of  the  rule  of  faith  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  tnie  idea  of  the  Church,  or,  indeed, 
identical  with  it  in  the  last  analysis.  So,  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  the  question  of 
Scripture  and  tradition  came  up  for  discussion,  Vin- 
cent Lunel,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, **  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  treat  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  instance,  because  Scripture  derived 
its  authority  from  the  Church.  He  added  that  if  it 
were  once  established  that  all  Christians  are  bound  to 
obey  the  Church,  everything  else  would  be  easy,  and 
that  this  was  the  only  argument  that  would  refute  the 
heretics."  While  Protestantism  leads  to  Christ  through 
the  Scriptures,  and  through  Christ  to  the  Church, 
Bome  pretends  to  lead  through  the  Church  to  Christ 
and  the  Scriptures;  the  authority  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine  being  its  conformity  with  revealed  truth,  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  the  astumed  infallibility 
of  the  Church.  In  cautia  tpiritualibus  neeetsario  ad- 
tnktendtti  acquis  supremui  Judex  corUroversiarum  (in 
spiritual  things  there  must  needs  be  some  final  and  su- 
preme judge  to  decide  controverted  questions)  is  the 
old  postulate  of  those  who  contend  for  a  visible  Church 
endowed  with  God's  own  intallibiUty.  Grant  them 
their  postulate,  in  their  own  sense  of  it,  and  the  whole 
theory  of  "  Church  principles,"  as  the  modem  success- 
ors of  Hildebrand  complacently  name  their  dogmas, 
will  inevitably  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be 
settled  that  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  alone, 
constitute  the  true  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  we  shall  have  done  forever  with  the  juggling 
priestcraft  which  has  so  long  disgraced  Christianity, 
and  which  finds  ito  only  hope  of  support  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition.  The  question  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  detail,  about  which  man  can  differ  at 
pleasure;  it  is  the  Rubicon  which  separates  Protest- 
antism from  Popery.  It  involves  "  a  choice  between 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  declared  by  himself  and  his 
apostles,  and  that  deadly  apostasy  which  Paul  in  his 
lifetime  saw  threatening — ^nay,  the  effecta  of  which, 
during  his  captivit}',  had  nearly  supplanted  his  own 
gospel  in  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  which  he  declares 
would  come  speedily  with  a  fearful  power  of  lying 
wonders"  (Stanley,' Zj/i  of  Arnold,  ii,  110).  The 
Church  of  God,  according  to  the  Protestant,  is  built 
upon  the  **  foundation  of  the  propheta  and  the  apostles, 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;"  accord- 
ing to  the  traditionist,  upon  the  sands  of  antiquity  as 
well.  From  the  beginning  men  have  made  the  word 
of  God  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions.  See 
Bible, Use  of;  Fathers;  Infallibility;  Protes- 
tantism; Romanism;  and  especially  Tradition. 
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FAITH  AND  REASON.  Religion  and  science 
express  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete  the  two  op« 
posite  poles  of  human  knowledge,  between  which  there 
must  always  be  discrepance,  and  has  usually  been  dis- 
cord. In  all  ages  in  which  there  has  been  any  nota- 
ble activity  of  intelligence  there  has  been  a  contro- 
versy, more  or  less  violent,  between  the  claims  of 
religious  authority  and  the  pretensions  of  human  rea- 
son. The  acrimony  of  the  strife  has  been  increased, 
and  the  importance  of  appeasing  it  has  been  augment- 
ed by  every  extension  of  the  domain  of  precise,  cohe- 
rent, systematic  reasoning.  Every  creed  accepted  by 
a  cultivated  and  speculative  community  has  been  in 
turn  assailed  by  a  spirit  of  speculative  scrutiny,  which 
has  gradually  encroached  upon  the  sacred  domain, 
and  has  ultimately  denied  all  validity  to  doctrines  not 
established  by  the  processes  of  ratiocination,  or  discov- 
ered and  confirmed  by  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment. The  primeval  theology  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
capricious  and  graceful  fantasies  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, the  stem  solemnity  of  the  Roman  Fasti,  the  arbi- 
trary credulities  of  Islamism,  have  all  experienced 
this  phase  of  hostility,  as  well  as  Christianity,  in  the 
various  periods  and  forms  of  ita  dissemination.  But 
never  has  this  war  been  more  deadly  in  mode  or  in 
menace  tlian  in  this  current  age,  when  the  foundations 
of  revealed  truth  are  undermined  by  insidious  ap- 
proaches, and  when  science  erecto  ita  multitudinous 
batteries  against  all  the  ramparts  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  other  times,  attempts,  more  or  less  unsncoeasfnl, 
have  been  made  to  restore  natural  amity  between 
these  embittered  adversaries.  The  Euhemerism  of 
the  Greeks  was  an  effort  to  explain  the  legendaiy  su- 
perstitions of  Greece  so  as  to  render  them  acceptiUde 
to  the  enlightened  doubta  of  Hellenic  philosophy.  See 
EuHEMERUs.  A  second  and  more  elaborate  plan  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  expiring  reverence  for  the  di- 
vinities of  the  pagan  world  was  hazarded  by  the  Neo- 
Platonisto.  See  Nbo-Platonism.  Both  experiments 
signally  failed.  In  a  much  later  period,  with  wholly 
dissimilar  weapons,  and  with  much  vaster  interesto  at 
stake,  the  illustrious  Leibnita  undertook  to  reconcile 
religion  and  reason  in  a  treatise  equally  remarkable 
for  the  classical  elegance  of  ita  style,  and  for  the  vigor 
and  profundity  of  its  argumentation.  It  was  negative 
in  ita  character,  and  only  offered  a  compromise.  Such 
was  also  the  complexion  of  the  admirable  work  of 
bishop  Butler  on  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  In  consequence,  these  luminous  essays  only 
interpose  as  landmarks  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  be- 
tween the  hardy  scepticism  of  the  beginning  and  the 
revolutionary  atheism  of  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
The  war  has  become  more  determined,  even  though  ii 
may  have  gradually  lost  much  of  ita  earlier  bitterness. 
Extremista  on  l>oth  sides  now  declare  that  there  is  an 
implacable  antagonism  between  faith  and  science. 
Ministers  of  religion  may  be  found  denouncing  the 
procedures  and  conclusions  of  science  as  *'  enmity  with 
God,"  and  as  incompatible  with  revealed  truth ;  as  if 
the  laws  of  the  creation  could  be  at  variance  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Creator.  Adepto  in  scientific  re- 
search, on  the  other  hand,  proclaim  the  deceptivenese 
and  inanity  of  all  religious  doctrine  as  contradictory 
to  the  clearly  ascertained  processes  of  the  nniverse ; 
as  if  the  phenomena  of  matter  could  oontrcvert  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ineradicable 
instincta,  appetencies,  and  requiremento  of  the  bnman 
heart. 

Yet,  even  in  this  apparently  hopeless  state  of  dis- 
cord, renewed  endeavors  have  been  made  to  bring  the 
great  adversaries  into  harmonious  union.  The  most 
recent  and  the  most  notable  of  these  is  that  of  Hertiert 
Spencer,  which  is  plausible  in  ita  pretensions,  bat  most 
delusive  in  ita  resulta.    It  is  singularly  insidioas  in 
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design  and  in  execution.  It  betrays  with  a  kiss,  and 
deals  a  mortal  stab  while  inquiring,  **Uow  is  it  with 
thee,  my  brother  ?*'  It  recognises  the  universality, 
the  indestructibility,  the  necessity  of  religious  belief, 
fidmits  the  impossibility  of  ignoring  or  dispelling  the 
attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  yet  attenuates  ev- 
erything thus  admitted  till  it  sublimates  these  con- 
ceptions into  a  vaporous  phenomenalism,  a  misty  hal- 
lucination of  the  human  mind  under  the  perennial  hy- 
pochondria of  a  morbid  fiiuitasy.  No  suspension  of 
arms  has  been  obtained,  l)ecan8e  each  party  hopes  for 
a  decisive  victory.  But  tlie  prolongation  and  exacer- 
bation of  this  strife  are  most  disastrous,  not  merely  to 
the  legitimate  authority  of  religion,  but  to  the  equally 
legitimate  demands  of  science.  One  portion  of  the 
Christian  community  is  repelled  fh>m  the  prompt  ac- 
ceptance and  the  zealous  encouragement  of  the  discov- 
eries of  science  by  the  apprehension  that  the  bulwarks 
of  revealed  religion  may  be  surrendered  to  an  unspar- 
ing Ibe.  Another  portion  rejects  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Christian  creed  from  disgust  at  an 
nnzeasoning  and  nnreasonable  opposition  to  science. 
A  third  party,  intermediate  lietween  the  two,  extends 
a  hand  to  both ;  surrenders  whatever  rationalism  ques- 
tions,  and  professes  to  retain  in  a  clianged  sense  all 
that  is  essential  in  the  dogmas  of  religion.  Mean- 
while, those  of  vicious  inclinations  find  an  excuse  for 
the  indnlgence  of  their  passions  and  the  rejection  of 
mcfral  restraints  in  an  intelligent  repudiation  or  in  a 
doabtfnl  acknowledgment  of  religion ;  while  the  mul- 
titude, careless  and  stolid,  pursues  its  private  ambi- 
tions or  personal  whims  without  regard  to  the  obliga- 
tioiis  of  this  life,  without  concern  for  that  great  here- 
after which  occupies  no  place  in  its  though^.  The 
conciliation  of  faith  and  science  thus  becomes  more  ur- 
gent than  in  any  former  time,  and  its  urgency  is  in- 
creased by  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  in  the 
midst  of  contentions  lietween  reciprocally  repellant 
combatants,  armed  on  the  one  side  with  the  thunders  of 
the  Almighty,  the  promises  of  heaven,  and  the  terrors 
of  hell,  and  on  the  other  with  the  dazzling  panoply 
of  modem  investigation,  and  with  weapons  wreathed 
with  the  laurels  of  a  century  of  scientific  achievements. 
The  re-establlshment  of  fraternal  union  between  two 
so  widely  alienated  disputants  must  be  an  arduous  and 
always  a  somewhat  doubtful  task.  ''*Quis  coneordabit 
tamtam  coHtrarietaiemV*  A  mero  truce  will  answer 
no  good  parpose.  It  would  simply  convert  a  running 
sore  into  a  purulent  condition  of  the  whole  system. 
The  conciliation,  to  be  efficient,  must  rest  on  an  essen- 
tial harmony  of  principles,  on  a  recognised  dissimilar- 
ity of  aims  and  applications.  Even  then  the  agree- 
ment may  be  liable  to  occasional  rupture  from  recipro- 
cal Jealousies;  but  room  must  be  allowed  for  partial 
dissent,  as  in  these  high  questions  no  'more  can  be  ex- 
pected than  an  unsteady  conquieKtnce — ditcordia  con- 
eon.  Whether  even  this  agpreement  is  attainable  must 
be  uncertain  till  it  has  been  attained ;  it  may  be  re- 
served for  that  blessed  expansion  of  our  discernment 
when  we  sliall  no  longer  '*  see  as  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly".** Bnt,  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  a  high  obligation 
resting  upon  those  who  would  repudiate  neither  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  a  holy  life,  nor  the  illumina- 
tion of  secular  learning,  to  seek  out  the  grounds  of 
reconciliation,  and  to  renew  the  marriage  of  the  liber- 
al arts  with  theology.  This  seems  to  be  the  appropri- 
ifte  duty  and  the  peculiar  aspiration  of  the  present 
a<9e,'and  the  imperfect  or  delusive  efforts  made  in  this 
direction  indicate  the  latent  consciousness  that  it  is  so. 
The  instinctive  ntnw,  often  grievously  misdirected,  al- 
ways precedes  the  solution  of  the  great  enigmas  of  hu- 
manity. Before  any  reasonable  hope,  however,  of  a 
aatiafisciory  result  can  be  entertained,  it  is  necessary 
^  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to  dis- 
OQiTer  among  the  obvious  and  multitudinous  discrepan- 
ces whether  there  is  any  essential  identity  between 
tb»  opposing  forces.  If  there  is,  thdre  may  be  a  pros- 
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pect  of  final  accordance ;  if  there  is  not,  the  antipathies 
are  ineradicable  and  immedicable. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  question  presents 
itself  are  thus,  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
contending  parties ;  the  detection  of  any  agreement  in 
their  intrinsic  character;  and  the  discernment  of  the 
causes  of  their  opposition  and  diverse  procedure.  It 
becomes  expedient,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  peculiar 
character  and  functions  of  frtith  and  science  respect- 
ively. This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  mode  of 
mere  logical  division  and  definition,  because  faith  re- 
sides in  our  spiritual  susceptibilities,  and  is  incapable 
of  verbal  circumscription ;  and  because  science  admits 
of  no  immutable  boundaries,  but  **  grows  forever  and 
forever. "  But  the  character  of  each  may  be  sufficient- 
ly described  to  permit  the  contradistinction  of  the  two, 
to  exhibit  their  contrasts,  and  to  disclose  any  harmony 
that  may  exist  between  them. 

Science  is  precise,  definite,  systematic  knowledge, 
attained  and  co-ordinated  by  the  application  of  human 
reasoning  to  admitted  facts  or  observed  phenomena. 
The  conclusions  of  science  are  reached  and  are  con- 
nected together  by  the  discovery  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena 
and  reveal  the  conditions  of  their  occurrence.  These 
principles  are  established  by  the  employment  of  the 
two  processes  of  deduction  and  induction ;  and  science 
is  the  determination  by  the  arts  of  reasoning  of  such 
knowledge  as  is  apprehensible  by  the  logical  faculties 
of  the  human  mind.  The  conclusions  attained  aro 
more  or  less  firmly  believed  according  to  the  sufficient 
cy  or  insufficiency  of  the  reasoning;  but,  when  firmly 
established,  are  believed  on  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  cannot  be  doubted  except  by  remembering 
the  finite  power  and  comprehension,  and  consequent 
fallibility  of  the  reasoning  mind  itself.  This  limita- 
tion, though  properly — ^nay,  inevitably  overlooked  in 
the  constitution  and  acceptance  of  scientific  truth,  can- 
not be  safely  disregarded  in  the  estimation  of  the  va- 
lidity and  certainty  of  scientific  procedure. 

Faith  is  something  more  than  rational  belief—some- 
thing more  firm  and  assured  than  scientific  or  phil- 
osophic conviction.  Conviction  is  produced  by  the 
strength  of  the  arguments  adduced — by  the  influence 
of  the  demonstration  or  other  evidence  on  the  under- 
standing. Faith  goes  far  beyond  this,  l>oth  in  the  as- 
surance conveyed,  and  in  the  disproportion  between 
the  testimony  and  what  is  accepted  on  that  testimony. 
"Seeing  is  believing,"  but  he  who  "walks  by  faith" 
*^  walks  not  by  sight."  We  believe  in  the  results  of 
science ;  we  have  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation.  We 
believe  that  the  earth  is  round ;  we  have  faith  in  the 
existence  of  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Conviction  questions  and  scrutinizes;  faith  confides, 
and  does  not  cavil.  The  belief  which  is  founded  upon 
reasoning  ponders  the  arguments  propounded,  the  ev- 
idence presented ;  faith  is  itself  '*  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
This  distinction  may  not  be  acceptable  to  persons  of 
loose  habits  of  thought,  who  employ  words  without  dis- 
criminating their  delicate  shades  of  meaning ;  but  it 
seems  to  he  required  by  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  fully  sustained  by  the  most 
acute,  profound,  and  sagacious  of  the  schoolmen,  Thom- 
as Aquinas  (Sutnma  TheologicB^  2,  a,  qn.  ii,  art.  x ;  qu. 
iv,  art.  i).  It  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  to  transcend 
the  logical  evidence,  to  accept  more  than  is  contained 
in  any  logical  premises,  and  to  hold  the  tenet  thus  re- 
tained with  a  more  earnest  tenacity  than  any  demon- 
stration or  generalization  can  produce.  Not  that  faith 
is  independent  of  evidence  or  testimony ;  but  the  co- 
gency of  such  proof  is  not  intrinsic  or  indisputable  in 
itself,  but  is  derived  from  its  acceptance,  and  frt>m  the 
submissive  adherence  of  the  recipient.  It  is  *'  the  Spir- 
it of  truth"  which  **will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
This  exposition  may  seem  applicable  only  to  reliffious 
fEUth,  or  to  faith  in  snpematunl  truth ;  but  it  islkith 
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faith  of  this  kind  that  the  controversy  on  the  part  of 
science  is  maintained.  It  is  therefore  in  this  domain 
that  the  essence  of  faith  is  to  be  specially  considered. 
Nevertheless,  a  Jittle  reflection  and  examination  will 
show  that  all  faith  possesses  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. The  &ith  which  we  repose  in  another  simi- 
larly transcends,  and  usually  precedes  the  evidence: 
the  faith  which  we  hold  in  regard  to  the  regular  order 
of  nature  is  manifested  without  thought  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  that  order  is  proved  ;  the  faith  which 
we  entertain  in  the  necessity  and  generally  beneficent 
action .  of  government  b  wholly  irrespective  of  our 
opinions  in  relation  to  its  particular  measures.  See 
Faith. 

.  Thus  widely  contrasted,  then,  are  the  characteristics 
of  faith  and  science.  The  former  is  out  of  all  proper^ 
tion  to  the  proof  addressed  to  the  reasoning  faculties ; 
the  other  is  strictly  limited  by  the  proof.  The  one  is 
an  adhesion  of  our  whole  spiritual  nature,  undoubting, 
and  unvisited  by  any  aiixious  concern ;  the  other  is 
simply  the  acquiescence  of  the  understanding,  which 
may  be  dispelled  by  further  discoveries.  The  one  may 
be  resisted,  the  other  cannot  be  denied ;  the  one  is  of 
voluntary  acceptance,  the  other  of  compulsory  belief. 
The  being  of  God  may  be  denied ;  the  validity  of  a 
demonstration  of  £uclld  cannot  be  gainsaid,  if  the  terms 
and  the  logical  process  are  apprehended. 

But,  though  Uiese  things  be  thus  disparate  in  their 
ordinary  and  in  their  ultimate  manifestations,  they  are 
identical  in  their  foundations  and  in  their  point  of  de- 
parture. It  has  been  stated  already  that  scientific  rea- 
soning proceeds  by  way  of  deduction  or  of  induction. 
Deduction,  however,  proceeds  from  premises  which  are 
either  established  by  induction,  or  are  received  with- 
out demonstration ;  and  induction  requires  general 
principles,  not  reached  by  induction,  to  render  induc- 
tion possible.  First  principles  admit  of  neither  defini- 
tion nor  proof.  The  conception  of  order,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws,  are  not  induc- 
tions. Supposing,  however,  that  those  things  which 
are  confirmed  by  science,  and  receive  their  expansion 
and  development  from  science,  are  reached  by  scien- 
tific reasoning,  still  the  conceptions  of  mind,  matter, 
and  similar  primordial  phenomena  with  which  science 
deals  are  intuitive,  and  are  accepted  by  an  unreason- 
ing, though  rational  faith.  They  are  only  perplexed 
and  weakened  by  argumentation  on  the  subject.  The 
contrasted  conceptions  of  mind  and  matter  are  uni- 
versally recognisied  as  contrasted,  even  by  those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  matter,  and  represent  it  as  a  mere 
image  or  phantasm  of  the  mind ;  and  by  ^hose  who 
deny  the  distinct  character  of  mind,  and  profess  to  re- 
gard it  as  nothing  more  than  a  modification  or  efflores- 
cence of  matter.  The  distinction  is  admitted,  although 
the  distinctness  of  essence  or  of  substance  be  denied. 
So  pressing  is  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  con- 
trast that  recent  votaries  of  science,  who  would  cashier 
the  whole  realm  of  faith,  are  compelled  by  an  unavow- 
•d  and  unsuspected  instinct  to  disembody  and  to  evap- 
orate, as  well  as  despiritualize,  the  whole  universe, 
which  they  pretend  to  explain  by  ascribing  a  purely 
apparent  existence  to  facts  and  to  the  evolution  of 
facts — a  merely  phenomenal  validity  to  demonstrated 
changes  and  the  laws  of  change.  They  make  shad- 
ows ghase  shadows  in  a  spectral  world  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  shadowy  observers.  In  this  manner  they 
convert  the  material  and  the  intelligible  universe  into 
an  impalpable  phantasmagoria:  they  render  it  a  re- 
flection upon  the  clouds,  a  giant  of  the  Brocken,  an  in- 
tricate dance  of  fantastic  unrealities.  But  the  ghosts 
which  they  evoke  from  the  dissipated  forms  of  being 
are  as  intractable  and  as  hostile  as  the  spirits  and  bod- 
ies which  they  have  attempted  to  annihilate.  Faith, 
the  same  in  kind,  though  greater  in  degree,  is  required 
for  the  admission  of  such  idols  of  mind  and  matter, 
and  nothing  is  gained  for  their  own  purposes  by  em- 
braciag  the  cloud  instead  of  the  goddess. 


The  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  foundations, 
of  scientific  procedure  is  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  the 
close  of  the  Posterior  AnalyticM,  **It  is  evident," 
says  he,  ^'that,  as  demonstration  is  not  the  beginning 
of  demonstration,  so  neither  is  science  the  first  princi- 
ple of  science."  Nearly  six  centuries  later,  Proclos 
similarly  declares  in  his  Theological  Institutes. that 
**  intuition  is  the  principle  and  first  cause  of  knowl- 
edge." After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years,  the  Sage  of  Verulam  reasserted  .the  same  posi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  TheFcMs  qf.Cu" 
pid,  and  again  in  the  Novum  Organon  (1  ilj9i&.;lxvi). 
Thus  the  founder  of  science,  the  most  extreme  of 
Transcendentalistfl,  and  the  restorer  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy, concur  in  recognising  that  science.is  not  self- 
sustaining,  but  is  dependent  upon  principles  beyond 
the  sphere  of  science.  .  Their  declarations,  too,  are  no 
isolated  testimonies,  but  are  merely  echoes  of  the  con- 
victions of  philosophers  of  the  most- divergent. schools 
(Plato,  TinuBta^  ch.  i ;  Aristotle,  Met,  iii,  4 ;  x,  5,  6 ; 
Theophraatus,  Met,  v;  Alex.  Aphrodisiensia,  JSiAol^  in 
Aristoi.  ed.  Brandis,  p.  525, 527,  592, 605, 658;  Asdepi- 
ades,  Ibid.  p.  599;  Ammonius,  /5>d.  p.  519;.I>e8  Car-, 
tes,  Med.  ii ;  Spinoza,  De  la  Reforme  de  V EnUmdement^ 
CEuvreSf  ii.  ^1,  ed.  Saisset. ;  Leibnitz,  6(p«ra,  i,  p.  cxliv, 
clxi,  ed.  Dutens).  A  remarkable  H^stimony  to  the 
same  effect  was  recently  (Aug.  1868)  given  by  Prof. 
T}'ndall  in  his  introductory  address  before  the  Mathe- 
matical Section  of  the  British  Association. 

It  is  not  simply  a  metaphysical  axiom,  but  an  obvi- 
ous truiam,  that  there  can  be  neither  definition  nor 
demonstration  of  first  principles— of  those  fundamen- 
tal and  primary  facts  upon. which  not  merely^all 
knowledge,  but  all  possibility  of  knowledge  depends. 
Life  is  consciousness,  not  a  conclusion  of  the  reason. 
Personal  identity  admits  neither  proof  nor  denial. 
Mind  escapes  from  the  formulas  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge ;  matter  cannot  be  seized  or  established  by  them. 
The  theory  of  Boscovich  may  be  invalid,  but  it  cannot 
be  disproved.  Thua  the  very  foundations  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  rest  upon  faith,  and  upon  foith  only — 
upon  faith  in  primitive  facts — faith  in  the  testimony 
of  the  senses — faith  in  our  intellectual  apprehensions. 
Accordingly,  the  faith  which  is  supposed  to  make  un- 
reasonable demands  in  requiring  the  acceptance  of 
theological  truths  is  equally,  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree,  required  for  scientific  speculation.  Science 
cannot  commence  its  speculations  without  humbly  re- 
ceiving dogmas  communicated  and  held  by  faith ;  it 
cannot  adyance  a  single  step  without  implicit  acqui- 
escence in  their  truth,  and  without  their  necessary, 
though  latent  support.  On  all  sides  we  are  encom- 
passed by  mystery.  Religion  and  science  thus  spring 
f^om  a  common  root.  They  address  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  common  characteristic  of  the  intel- 
ligence. In  both,  faith  must  precede  knowledge ;  and 
in  either,  the  celebrated  maxim  of  St.  Augustine  finds 
its  application:  '  *  Credo,  ut  inteUigamJ"  They  are  twin 
sisters,  sustained  by  a  common  life,  nourished  by  a 
common  sustenance,  illumined  by  the  radiance  pro- 
ceeding from  a  common  fountain  of  light.  Both  re- 
quire TO  Qiiov  ^x^C  ofifia  ra  Qua  trpoXafi^avov ;  and 
both  may  turn  to  the  Father  of  Lights  and  exclaim, 
^''Angelorum  esca  nutriffisti  pnpuhim  ftmm,  ei  paratum 
panem  de  codo  prastUisti  iUis  wm  labore,  omne  delecta^ 
tnenium  in  se  habentem  et  omms  saporis  tuavitaiem." 

But,  though  religion  and  science  are  intimately 
united  in  the  cradle  by  participation  in  faith  and  in 
the  works  of  faith,  their  development  follows  alon^:; 
widely  divergent  lines.  Religion  proceeds  on  its  ra- 
cred  mission  accompanied,  supported,  and  guided  by 
faith  throughout  the  whole  journey,  and  calls,  in  the 
aid  of  reason  only  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  impedi<- 
ments  occasioned  by  the  weakness  or  scepticism  of  the 
finite  intelligence.  Science,  like  the  prodigal  son, 
leaves  his  fiither's  house  to  wander  in  strange  lands 
,  and  among  strange  scenes,  and  top  often  forgets  the 
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innocence,  the  purity,  and  the  heavenly  illumination 

of  his  paternal  home.     But  still  the  first  lessons  of 

faith — "  the  vision  splendid"  of  hu  youth — attend  his 

coarse,  return  to  his  memory,  recall  his  origin,  and 

aUently  reclaim  him  to  his  early  home. 

*^  ParehAnce  he  m«y  return  with  others  there, 
When  he  has  panced  his  guUi.'* 

Science  thus  reposes  on  faith,  upon  principles  of  the 
sftme  generic  character  as  those  which  furnish  the 
•abstanee  of  religion ;  bat  it  requires  them  only  as 
premises  which  are  soon  left  out  and  forgotten  in  its 
strictly  ratiocinative  development.  It  is  willingly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  *^  there  are  more  things  in 
lieaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philoso- 
phy.'* Religion  receives  these  and  the  like  principles 
of  faith  as  its  commencement,  beginning,  and  end. 
Science  commences  where  religion  leaves  oiT,  but  it  is 
ushered  into  its  career  by  faith. 

These  brief  and  undeveloped  views  may  perhaps 
indicate  the  means  of  securing  a  valid  conciliation  of 
Ikith  and  reason,  of  religion  and  science,  and  of  estab- 
lishing the  limits  of  their  respective  spheres,  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  respective  procedure^  Inter- 
preted as  they  have  been  here  explained,  their  con- 
trasts and  functions  remain  distinctly  marked,  but 
they  cease  to  be  antilgonistic,  and  have  neither  reason 
nor  excuse  for  enmity. — Compare  Shedd,  History  of 
Doctrines,  i,  164  eq. ;  Chlebns,  Stud.  v.  Krit.  1846,  p. 
905  sq. ;  Edinhtrgh  RevieWy  Oct  1849,  art.  i ;  Westcott, 
Stmify  o/tks  Gospeis,  p.  898;  M*Gosh,  Intuitions  o/the 
Mind,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i,  and  pt.  iii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v ;  Miles,  Phi' 
losopkicai  Theology  (Charleston,  1850,  8vo).  (6.  F.  H.) 

Faltfa  of  JoflOB,  Society  of  tho  (or  Fathbbs 
OF  THX  Faith),  an  ecclesiastical  order  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  founded  by  Paccanari,  a  Tyrolese  enthusiast, 
and  formerly  a  soldier  of  the  pope,  under  tiie  patron- 
age of  the  archduchess  Mariana.  The  intention  of 
Paccanari  was  to  give  to  the  Church  a  substitute  for 
the  c»der  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Clement  XIV.  The  foundation  of  the  society  was 
laid  by  Paccanari  and  twelve  companions  in  1798  at  a 
villa  near  Spoleto,  which  a  nobleman  had  offered  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  The  rule  adopted  by  Pacca- 
nari was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
Pope  Pius  YI,  who  was  at  that  time  kept  a  prisoner 
by  the  government  of  France  in  a  monastery  near 
Florence,  and  whom  Paccanari  visited,  encouraged  the 
new  society,  and  recommended  to  it  the  pupils  of  tho 
Propaganda  whom  the  govemmant  of  the  Roman  re- 
public had  expelled  from  their  college.  In  1799,  Pac- 
canari, while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  was  arrested,  together 
with  bis  companions,  but  they  were  soon  set  at  liberty 
on  tho  condition  that  they  should  leave  the  Roman 
territory.  In  the  same  year  the  *'  Society  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,'*  a  society  which  had  been  established  in 
1794  by  some  ex-Jesuits  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
tile  order  of  the  Jesuits  under  a  different  name,  united, 
in  consequence  of  an  express  order  of  the  pope,  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  and  recognised  Paccanari  as 
their  superior.  The  latter,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  a  layman,  now  received  minor  orders  at  the  hands 
of  the  papal  nuncio  in  Vienna,  and  in  1800  was  or- 
dained priest.  The  society,  which  had  already  taken 
charge  of  several  missions  in  Africa,  established  houses 
in  Bavaria,  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
and  in  1804  numbered  about  eighty  members.  Pope 
Plus  VII  was,  however,  not  fiivorable  to  them.  Some 
of  the  members  joined  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  re- 
stored in  Russia  and  (in  1804)  in  Naples,  while  others 
repudiated  the  authority  of  Paccanari,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  diocesan 
bishops.  Paccanari  himself  was  summoned  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  sentenced  to  life-long  impris- 
onment. The  second  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  French 
restored  to  him  his  liberty,  but  the  society  was  wholly 
dissolved  in  1814,  when  its  last  members  joined  the  or- 
der of  tho  Jesnits,  who  in  that  year  irere  restored  for 


the  whole  Church. — Henrion-Fehr,  Gesch.  der  AfOndU- 
orden,  u,  62.     (A.  J.  S.) 

FaithfiiL  (1.)  A  title  given  in  Scripture  to  Chris- 
tians (1  Cor.  iv,  17 ;  Ephes.  vi,  21,  et  al.).  (2.)  The 
term  vioToi,  the/aith/ul  (fideles),  was  the  general 
and  favorite  name  in  the  early  Church  to  denote  bap- 
tized persons.  By  this  name  they  were  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  dtrurroi,  such  as  were  not 
Christians ;  and,  on  the  other,  ftom  the  catechumens. 
— Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  iv ;  Riddle,  CAKs- 
tian  AnOqmties,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v. 

Fftklr  (also  spelled  Faquir).  This  word,  derived 
from  the  Arabicy^ibr  (poverty),  is  used  by  the  Arabs  to 
designate  those  mendicant  orders  called  by  the  Persians 
and  Turks  dervishes.  By  Europeans  it  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  certain  Hindoo  sects  noled  for  asceti- 
cism and  austerities.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Fakirs,  see  tho  article  Dbrvish.  We 
mention  here,  in  addition,  only  a  sect  of  them  styled 
CcdenderSj  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  Santone 
Kalenderi,  described  by  Knolles  (History  ofHhe  Turks) 
as  Epicureans,  whose  motto  is,  ^*  This  day  is  ours,  to- 
morrow is  his  who  may  live  to  e^joy  it,"  and  in  whose 
view  the  tavern  is  as  holy  as  the  mosque,  and  God  as 
well  pleased  with  their  debaucheries,  i.  e.  'liberal  use 
of  his  creatures,"  as  with  the  austerities  of  others  (see 
D*Herbelot,  s.  v.  Calender). 

1.  History, — We  And  no  religious  devotees  of  this 
kind  among  the  Mohammedans  earlier  than  the  18th 
century  after  Christ,  though  the  origin  of  Hindoo  fakir- 
ism  is  by  some  writers  referred  back  to  Sakyamuni.  See 
Buddhism.  But  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  fakirism  may  he  found  in  that  perverted  human 
tendency  which  in  all  ages  has  sought  to  earn  the  favor 
of  Crod  and  the  praise  of  men  through  abstraction  of 
the  soul  and  chastenings  of  the  flesh,  and  has  been  too 
prone  to  accord  to  such  acts  undue  homage  and  sanc- 
tity. Nowhere  has  this  tendency  been  more  marked 
than  among  the  imaginative  and  superstitious  peoples 
of  the  East.  The  account  which  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Megasthenes,  Aristobulus,  and  others,  has 
given  us  of  the  Gymnosophists,  especially  that  class 
called  by  him  Garmonesj  and  by  others  Sarmctni  or 
Samanai,  shows  that  ascetics,  very  similar  in  modes  . 
of  life,  doctrines,  and  practices  to  the  Fakirs  of  mod- 
em India,  were  found  there  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Pliny, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
when  treating  of  the  philosophers  of  India.  It  seems 
not  a  merely  speculative  view  which  assumes  that  the 
naked  philosophers,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  were, 
in  an  ethical  sense  at  least,  the  progenitors  of  the 
modem  Fakirs  (see  Heeren,  Asiatic  XationSy  ii,  242, 
note). 

Among  the  mendicant  devotees  who  abounded  in 
India  at  the  dfte  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  we 
find  the  Fakirs  mentioned  as  prominent  in  tho  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  exercising  an  almost  unlimited 
influence  over  them ;  and  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  these  fanatics  and  their  strange  practices  by  the 
travellers  who  have  described  India  since  the  period 
named.  D'Herbelot  estimated  that  there  was  in  In- 
dia 800,000  Mohammedan  and  1,200,000  idolatrous  Fa- 
kirs, while  the  number  of  both  sorts  is  now  estimated 
at  over  1,000,000.  Fakirism,  with  other  forms  of  su- 
perstitious fieinaticism,  seems  to  be  rapidly  losing 
ground  under  the  influences  and  agencies  which,  since 
the  prevalence  of  British  rale,  have  been  diffusing  the 
light  of  the  purer  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  through  In- 
dia. 

2.  Sects  or  Fraternities. — ^Tbey  are  divided  into  sects 
or  orders,  each  differing  from  the  others  more  or  less, 
in  dress,  habits,  etc.     Owing  perhaps  to  the  lack  of 
organization  and  the  number  of  their  fhitemities,  the 
accounts  of  travellers  and  other  authorities  In  tliis  rd« 
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spect  seem  conflicting  and  fragmentaiy.  Without  at- 
tempting anj  precise  classitication,  we  may  group 
them  nnder  two  heads :  1.  Those  living  in  eommunUUt, 
either  in  convents,  as  Western  monks,  or  wandering 
about  in  troops,  sometimes  amounting  to  thousands. 
2.  Those  living  nngly,  as  hermits  or  as  vagabond  men- 
dicants, passing  fVom  place  to  place,  practising  the 
arts  and  tricks  of  their  order,  and  receiving  from  the 
credulous  superstition  of  the  people  the  entertainment 
and  alms  provided  at  public  expense  in  the  villages 
for  persons  of  their  class. 

"  The  Fakirs  of  India,"  says  Zimmermann  {Vonder 
Einsamkeitj  ii,  l(y7),  "  have  a  sect  which  is  called  the 
Illaminated,  or  those  who  are  united  with  God.  The 
Illuminated  have  overcome  the  world,  live  in  some  se- 
cluded garden,  like  hermits,  so  deeply  sunk  in  contem- 
plation  that  they  look  for  whole  iiours  at  one  spot,  in*- 
sensible  to  all  outward  objects.  But  then,  as  they 
state,  with  indescribable  delight  they  perceive  God  as 
a  pure  white  light.  For  some  days  before  they  live 
on  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  sink  into  deep  silence, 
look  upward  for  some  time  with  fixed  gaze,  turn  their 
eyes  in  deep  concentration  of  the  soul  to  the  point  of 
the  nose,  and  now  the  white  light  appears"  (Ennemo- 
ser,  i,  205-6). 

The  Fakirs,  or  Yogees,  of  the  Senessee  tribe  travel 
over  Hindostan,  living  on  the  charity  of  the  other 
Hindoos,  generally  entirely  naked,  and  *'  most  of  them 
robust,  handsome  men.  They  admit  proselytes  from 
the  other  tribes,  especially  youths  of  bright  parts,  and 
take  great  pains  to  instruct  them  in  their  mysteries." 
Collected  in  large  bodies,  and  armed,  they  make  pil- 
grimages to  sacred  places,  laying  the  country  under 
contribution.  Led  on  by  an  old  woman  named  Bos- 
timia,  who  pretended  to  possess  the  gift  of  enchant- 
ment, one  of  their  hosts,  20,000  strong,  defeated  an 
army  of  Aurungzebe,  and  for  a  time,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  superstitious  fears,  paralyzing  his  powers  of 
resistance,  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  his  court 
and  capital.  Kiebuhr,  the  traveller,  speaks  of  the 
Bargais  and  the  Gusseins,  two  orders  of  Fakirs,  as 
travelling  armed,  and  in  troops  of  thousands.  The 
Iconogrc^pkie  Encyclopadia  (iv,  232)  names  three  class- 
es of  Hindoo  ascetics,  viz.  SanaskU  or  Scauassi,  Vish>' 
navitUj  and  PenUenit, 

3.  Peculiar  Doctrinei  andAvsteriiies, — ^The-profession 
of  pover^  constitutes  a  fkmdamental  principle  of  flu 
kirism,  as  the  name  itself  indicates.  One  author  says 
'^  the  quality  which  God  most  loves  in  his  creatures 
is  poverty  ;*'  and  tradition  reports  Mohammed  as  say- 
ing to  his  servant  Belal,  ^*  See  to  it  that  you  appear 
before  God  poor  and  not  rich,  for  the  poor  have  the 
chief  places  in  his  mansion."  Another  fundamental 
principle  is  the  virtue  of  self-torture,  penances,  and  se- 
clusion of  spirit  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  sanc- 
tity. The  Fakir,  says  Hassan  al  Basri,  is  like  a  dog 
in  ten  things:  he  is  always  hungry;  has  no  flxod 
abode ;  watches  during  the  night ;  leaves  no  heritage 
when  he  dies ;  does  not  abandon  his  master,  though 
ill  treated;  chooses  the  lowest  place;  3neldB  his  place 
to  whomsoever  wishes  it ;  returns  to  him  who  has  beat- 
en him,  when  a  crust  of  bread  is  offered ;  keeps  quiet 
while  others  eat,  and  follows  his  master  without  think- 
ing of  returning  to  the  place  he  has  left.  The  variety 
and  character  of  their  penances  and  mortiflcations  of 
the  flesh  display  no  little  ingenuity  of  conception,  and 
demand  great  powers  of  endurance  in  performance. 
Some  go  naked,  or  wear  only  filthy  rags,  suffering  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  storms  of  rain,  and  the  cold  of 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  sleeping  on  cow-dung  or  oth- 
er ordure,  ''delighting  in  nastiness  and  a  holy  obscen- 
ity with  a  great  show  of  sanctity,"  with  hair  uncut, 
and  body  and  fiice  besmeared  with  ashes,  looking  more 
like  devils  than  men.  One  has  kept  his  arms  in  one 
position  until  they  shrivelled  up ;  another  has  kept  his 
hands  clasped  together  until  the  nails  grew  through 
the  flesh.  '  Some  have  buried  themselves  up  to  their 


chins  in  pits,  and  thus  remained  for  days ;  others  have 
imprisoned  Uiemselves  tor  life  in  iron  cages ;  one  has 
had  his  cheeks  and  tongue  pierced  with  a  sharp  iron, 
kept  in  its  place  by  another  passing  under  the  chin ; 
another  would  drag  along  a  heavy  chain,  one  link  of 
which  passed  through  the  tenderest  part  of  the  body, 
the  penis ;  one  bears  on  his  neck  a  heavy  yoke,  with 
heavy  weights  in  his  hands ;  another  lies  down  on  a 
bed  of  iron  spikes;  one  suspends  himself  head  down- 
wards over  a  fire  until  his  scalp  is  burned  to  the  bone ; 
another  traverses  long  distances  by  rolling  on  the 
ground,  receiving  his  food  and  drink  from  the  hands 
of  the  people ;  one  makes  the  singular  vow  to  perform 
a  long  journey  by  rolling  himself  along  as  a  sort  of 
cart-wheel :  having  for  this  purpose  fiutened  his  wrists 
and  ankles  together,  and  caused  a  tire,  made  of  chopped 
straw,  mud,  and  cows*  dung,  to  be  laid  along  the  ridge 
of  his  back-bone,  with  a  bamboo-stick  passed  through 
the  angle  made  by  his  knees  and  elbows  for  an  axle, 
he  rolls  himself  to  the  first  village  on  his  route,  where 
he  is  received  with  demonstrations  of  joyous  respect, 
and  conducted  to  the  tank  or  well  for  ablution.  As- 
certaining what  house  of  the  village  promises  the  best 
cheer,  thither  he  repahrs,  and  there  remains  until  the 
supplies  fail.  He  then  repeats  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion, and  journeys  to  another  place.  Some  fakirs  have 
combined  traflic  with  their  religious  pilgrimages,  and 
by  the  exchange  of  valuable,  yet  earily  transported  ar- 
ticles, carried  in  their  belts  and  clothing,  have  made 
great  gains  in  the  pelf  of  the  world  which  they  eo 
much  affect  to  despise.  The  lives  of  some,  perhaps, 
comport  with  the  spirit  of  sanctity  and  self-denial  pro- 
fessed, but  most  of  them  aro  in  secret  addicted  to  grops 
vices,  and  whenever  favorable  opportunity  offers,  the 
pride  and  cruelty  of  their  hearts  display  themselves. 

4.  LUeratitre. — Strabo,  §  712-719 ;  Arrianus,  Jndiea^ 
cap.  xii ;  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  viii,  cap.  ix ;  Plutarch, 
Vita  Alexandri;  Pliny,  Hut,  Nat,  lib.  vii,  cap.  ii ;  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  StromcBta,  lib.  i,  805  d. ;  Bohlen, 
Das  Ake  Indien;  Coltmany  Mjfthology  of  the  Sindtu; 
Duff,  India  and  Indian  Mimont ;  Ward,  Hitt,  LiUrai. 
Mythology^  etc.  of  the  Eiitdvs;  leonoffraphie  Encydopa* 
dia,  iv,  12-13 (K.York,  1851);  D'Herbelot, Bibiiothhqut 
OrienUJey  s.  v.  Fakir  and  Calender;  Ennemoser, /yia- 
tory  of  Magic,  i,  205-10  (Bohn>  ed.  1854);  India,  Pic- 
torial, Descriptive,  and  Historical,  p.  78,  115-119,  480 
(Bohn's  Illustr.  Librar}-) ;  Kuffner,  The  Fathers  of  ike 
Desert,  i,  28-51.  For  pictorial  illustrations,  see  HoT' 
pet's  Weekly  for  1857,  p.  540,  and  Iconographie  Enry- 
clopadia,  Plates  to  Mythology  and  Religious  Rites,  pi.  2, 
fig.  20,  and  pi.  8,  fig.  10, 11,  and  12.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Falaquera,  Sheh  Tobias  ben-Joseph  brx,  a 
Spanish  Jew  of  great  learning,  and  a  philosopher  of 
the  school  of  Maimonidcs,  was  bom  about  1228.  Be- 
sides a  work  on  The  Rtlation  of  Religion  and  Philosophy, 

he  wrote,  in  1263,  Up2^!l,  the  Inquirer  (printed  at 
Amsterdam,  1779).  Later  he  wrote  ISCSH  C,PsychoU 
ogy  (Amst.  1835),  in  which  he  follows  the  AraLic  school 
of  AristoUe's  disciples;  'D-^ttjrrn  ri«bt5.  Ethics; 
and  in  1280  a  work  on  the  philosophical  parts  of  Mo- 
roh,  rxy\^T\  miTa  (printed  at  Pressburg,  1837).  We 
mention  also  H'^iOp  r.nsiD,  a  work  written  in  1290 
in  defence  of  Maimonides. — Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenthums 
u.  seiner  Sekten,  iii,  27.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Falaahas  {Black  Jetcs'),  a  large  and  peculiar  race 
inhabiting  the  province  of  Semen,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tzana  Sea,  near  Gondar  and  the  mountainous  regions 
of  northern  Abyssinia.  The  word  FaUuha  means  ex^ 
Us,  and  sufficiently  indicates  that  they  were,  not  na- 
tives of  the  soil.  They  have  a  skin  more  or  less  dark, 
without  possessing,  however,  the  negro  type,  and  speak 
both  the  dominant  language  of  the  country — the  Am- 
baric,  and  a  dialect  of  the  Agaon  language.  They 
possess  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Canon  (0.  T.  Canon^ 
in  the  Gueez  language  (a  sister  language  of  the  He  • 
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Imw,  Arabic,  and  Anmaiin  diilMta,  ind  from  nblch 
tfas  Amluuic  li  derivad),  together  with  the  apoci^rpbal 
\ioAm  accepted  by  the  AbjuinUn  Church.  Tbeir 
priiists,  who  live  nmnd  the  inclosurea  of  the  temple 
(which  are  litiuted  near  the  edge  of  the  Falaaha  vil- 
lager, and  have  more  the  appearance  of  the  ancieat 
MDCtoaiy  than  the  modem  lynagogue),  obeerve  the 
lawi  of  polity  with  rigor,  pnpare  their  ovn  food;  and 
luep  akwf  ttoia  the  world.  They  are  principally  en- 
gaged In  the  education  of  yoatb,  making  the  lUble  and 
the  traditional  practic^a  the  baii*  of  their  inatructioD. 
The  FaUihaa  deviate  from  Jewish  naagea  in  many  re- 
apscts.  Thoa  the  fringed  praying-ecarf  (taleth,  q.  v.), 
the  phylactariea  (q.  v.),  are  not  nted  in  their  dero- 
tioai.  Tbey  retain  the  usage  of  offering  aacriflcca. 
imt  ntker  aa  commemoratlre  oeremoniea  than  aa  real 
ncriSces]  the  moat  common  ia  the  offering  (br  the  re- 
pose of  the  dead.  Ho  aacriScea  caif  bo  offered  od  the 
Sabbath  or  on  the  day  of  atonement.  The  Falaihaa, 
with  all  other  Jewuh  aects,  hope  for  a  return  to  the 
aacred  city,  Jeruailem.  Wliiia  polygamy  la  not  for- 
UddeD  by  law,  it  la  neverCheliMB  censured.  They 
bave  a  apecial  hatred  of  ilave-deulers,  yet  alavery  is 
tolerated  among  them ;  tbey  instruct  the  slaves  in 
the  law  of  Uoaes,  and  manamit  them  on  conversion. 
They  are  a  very  indnstriaus  race,  and  have  the  repu- 
tatioa  of  beiug  good  larmers.  They  are  also  able  war- 
rior* (many  fought  under  king  Theodore  in  the  late 
Abyacinian  war),  but  are  averse  to  commerce,  which 
they  coruider  an  obsticlo  to  fidelity  and  rigor  in  re- 
ligiuoi  observincea.  The  Falashaa  were  formerly  gav- 
emed  by  an  independent  prince,  whose  reiidence  was 
in  the  fastness  of  Ainba  Uideon,  and  it  Is  only  since 
1800,  after  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  their  origitiil 
misterr,  that  they  have  passed  under  the  domination 
of  the  princes  of  Tigr6.  They  claim  that  their  ances- 
tors settled  in  Abysainia  as  early  as  tha  time  of  Solo- 
mon, but  it  is  likely  thst  thej-  came  much  later.  The 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  they  have  lost.  In  ISGT,  tho 
eentrnl  committee  of  the  Jewish  AUioHce  UnasrttUr, 
which  haa  ita  aest  in  Paria,  sent  M.  Leon  Halivy  to  i 
Abyninia  to  make  a  tour  of  exploiatlou  among  the  , 
FaUabas,  and  report  on  what  mijjht  be  done  tot  their  i 
education,  with  a  apecial  view  to  counterdcting  the  in- 1 
dueoce  of  the  Christian  miaaionaries  who  had  been 
aent  out  from  India.  After  his  return,  M.  Hal6vy  I 
nude,  in  July,  18C3,  a  very  interesting  report  on  tho  i 
Falashaa,  and  announced  the  publication  of  an  "  Essay  | 
on  the  Falaahah,"  which  will  undoubtedly  b«  the  tiret : 
thorough  work  on  the  subject.      He  brought  with  him  . 


holding  the  birds  on  their  wrials,  and  the  wooda  are 
filled  with  their  retainers,  beating  about  and  shouting, 
to  start  up  and  drive  toward  them  the  poor  parlridgea. 
When  near  enougli,  the  falcon  is  launched  from  the 
hand,  and  swoops  down  upon  his  victim  like  an  eagle 
hasting  to  the  prey.  After  he  has  struck  his  quarry, 
the  falcon  flies  a  short  distance,  and  lights  on  the 
ground,  amid  the  redoubled  shouta  of  the  sportsmen. 
Tho  keeper  darts  forward,  aecures  both,  cuts  the  throat 
of  the  partridge,  and  allows  his  captor  to  suck  its  blood. 
This  is  bis  reward.  Notwithstanding  tbe  exhilara- 
tion of  the  sport,  I  could  uever  endure  the  falcon  him- 
self. There  ia  something  almost  Satanic  in  his  eye, 
and  in  the  ferocity  with  which  ho  drinks  the  warm 
life-blood  of  his  innocent  victim.  I  once  saw  seme 
men  of  Tortosa  catching  the  Syrian  quail  with  a  small 
hawk.  This  was  done  on  foot,  each  sportsman  conn- 
ing bis  bird  on  tlio  rit(ht  vriit,and  besting  the  husi 
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Pisrer,  UmctrKd-Lerik/m,  vi,  79 ;  I$ratlile,  vol.  xv.  No. 
■a  and  25.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Falcandna,  Hcao,  a  distinguished  historian,  lived 
in  tbe  12th  century.  According  to  tho  Bsnedlctlne 
authors  of  the  work  L'Arl  de  Verifor  la  D.itei,  he  was 
a  native  of  France  (his  original  name  being  Fulcan- 
dns  or  FoucauU) ;  accompanied  bis  patron  Stephen  de 
la  Perch;,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  grand-uncle  of 
king  Willbm  II,  to  Sicily,  and  finally  became  abbot 
of  St.  Dsnys,  at  Paris,  tiibbon  is  of  opinion  that  be 
yiaa  a  native  of  Sicily.  His  celebrated  work,  Huforia 
Sinla.  which  procured  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Si- 
cilian Tacitus,  was  published  in  IISB  or  1190,  and  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  Church  history  of  that  peri- 
od.—Wetier  n.  Welte,  Kird,.-Ltx.  iv,  885.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Falcon,a  bird  of  the  hawk  tribe,  anciently  trained 
to  OMlst  in  banting,  and  still  used  in  the  East  for  the 
same  parpoee.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Bool,  1.  S09 
sq.>  thus  speaks  of  the  practice  in  Palestine:  "The 
beg  at  the  castle  of  Tlbnin,  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proacliing,  always  keeps  several  of  these  large  falcons 
on  their  perches  in  hia  grand  receprion-hall,  where 
they  are  tended  with  the  utmost  care.  I  bave  been 
OBt  on  the  mountains  to  see  Ibem  hunt,  and  it  is  a 
noA  exciting  scene.     The  emira  sit  on  their  horses. 


Tbey 
hide  under  the  bushes,  and  will  not  rise  on  the  wing 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  dog,  or  by  tbe  hunter  him- 
self. I  woB  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  and  surely 
the  little  hawk  seized  bis  )iame.  His  reward  also  was 
merely  tho  blood  of  the  bird.     I  do  nut  know  whether 

falconry,  hut  David  complains  that  Saul  huuted  for 
his  blood  as  one  doth  hunt  for  a  pirtrldgo  in  tho 
mountains  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  SO);  and  this  hunting  of  the 
same  bird  on  these  mountains,  snil  giving  their  Ihod 
to  tbe  hawk,  reminds  one  of  the  sad  complaint  of  the 
persecuted  son  of  Jesse.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Aleppo  the  smaller  falcon  is  taught  to  assist  tbe  Bports- 
man  to  capture  the  gaielle.  Neither  horse  nor  grey, 
hound  can  overtake  these  fleet  creatures  on  the  open 
desert,  and  therefore  tho  Arabs  have  (aught  the  hawk 
to  fasten  on  their  forehead,  and  blind  them  by  inces- 
aant  flapping  of  their  wings.  Bewildered  and  terri- 
fied, they  leap  about  at  random,  and  are  easily  cap- 
tured. They  are  also  trained  to  attack  the  bustanl  In 
tho  same  region.  This  bird  is  about  as  large  as  a  tur- 
key, and  highly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  game ;  hut,  as 
they  keep  on  tlie  vast  level  plains,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  screen  the  cautions  hunter,  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  within  gunshot  of  them.  When  they  rise 
in  the  air,  the  little  falcan  flies  ufi  from  beneath  and 
fastens  on  one  of  their  wings,  and  tlien  both  come 
whirling  over  and  over  to  the  )^und,  when  the  hunter 
quickly  seizes  the  bustard,  end  delivers  his  brave  bird 
from  a  position  not  particularly  safe  or  comfortable. 
They  will  even  bring  down  the  largest  eagle  in  the 
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Mme  iray ;  but  in  thi>  dcapenite  game  they  are  •ome- 1 
times  toni  to  piwca  by  tbe  insulted  majflSty  of  the  . 
featbered  kingdom."     See  Hawk. 


Faloonei,  Thomas,  A.M.,  a  Chnrcb  of  England 
divine,  WBi  bom  at  Bath  in  1771 ;  ira  made  fellow  of 
CorpoB  Cbriiti  College,  Oifurd,  in  1791,  >nd  died  in 
ISSS.  He  publilbed  TU  RmrrecHtm  of  our  Sariair 
(1798):— £r>iJ  Ditcouna  on  Ikt  alitiiid Dimmanea  in 
Ihe  Go4pfU,  in  reply  lo  Evanson  (q.  t.)  (Bampton  Lbc- 
Mit,  Oxl.  1811,  »To):— The  Ca*e  of  Ktuehiiu  ofC-rMo- 
raa  (Lond.  1822,  8vo) ;  and  utber  critical  and  bistorical 
writings. 

Faldiatoiinm  or  Fald-Btool,  a  Moal  (biding  like 

lisbupa,  and  in  coronaCione,  tnitb  for  aitting  and  kneel- 
ing. In  modern  times  the  name  in  (improperly)  given 
to  a  email  itoal  at  which,  in  some  English  church«p, 
the  Litany  Js  read.  In  those  charchee  in  which  it  1> 
used  it  is  generally  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
near  the  steps  of  tbe  communion-table.  The  name  la 
probably  ttvmfaUen,  plicarc,  and  itoiil,  sedea.— Mae- 
kell,  Mmim.  Bitmlia,  iii,  86  ;  Siegel,  AbenhOmer,  ii, 

as. 

Falkuer,  Thomas,  a  missionary  Jesuit,  the  son 
of  an  eminent  sorgeon  at  Manchester,  England,  was 
born  at  Manchester  about  1710,  and.  was  bred  to  his 
father's  profession.  He  visited  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and 
falling  iU  there,  was  nureed  by  the  Jesuit",  und  un- 
der tho  influence  of  their  kindness  was  led  to  aban- 
don tho  Presbyteriui  Church  in  which  be  had  lieen 
brought  up,  to  enter  tbe  Homan  Chujrh,  and  to  join 
the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  devoted  himself  to  miuion- 
ary  labors,  in  which  his  medical  skill  was  of  great  osc. 
Ho  spent  forty  yeare  In  this  service  in  various  parts 
of  South  America.  After  the  suppression  of  the  order 
he  returned  lo  England,  where  he  died  January  30, 
1784.  He  wrote  a  VaeriplioB  'fPalapimia  (London, 
J77i,  4to)  :—Biilar^cal  and  iMrr  Obitrvalioiu  in  Amer- 
iea  (i  vols,  fol.).— Higne,  Diet,  de  Bieg.  Ckrit.  s.  v. 

Fall  of  Man,  a  phrase  Hhicb  "does  not  occur  In 
Scripture,  but  la  protiably  taken  from  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, cliap.  X,  1,  It  is  a  convenient  lerm  to  express 
the  ftct  of  the  rovolt  of  onr  liret  parents  from  Cod, 
and  the  consequent  sin  and  misery  in  which  they  and 
their  posterity  were  involved.'^ 

\.  Scriptural  Acatimt  of  Ihe  /'uS.— (1.)  The  Mosaic 

pUnted  by  the  Creator'fbT  the  use  of  man,  he  was 
placed  in  it  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it ;  that  in  this  gar- 
den two  trees  were  specially  distinRuislied,  one  an  the 
tree  of  life,  the  other  aa  the  tree  of  knowleilge  of  good 
and  evil;  that  Adam  waa  put  under  the  fullnHing  pr<k 
hatian  by  hia  Maker  (Gen.  li,  16, 17) :  "  And  the  Ij>rd 
God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of  e^■ery  tree  of  the 
fjarden  thm  .luyeat  freely  cat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  tbe 
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knowledge  of  good  and  evU,  thon'sbalt  not  eA  of  it; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  abalt  sole- 
ly die ;"  that  tho  serpent,  who  waa  mora  snbtil  than 
any  beaat  of  the  field,  templed  the  woman  to  eat,  by 
denying  that  death  would  be  the  consequence,  and  by 
assuring  her  that  her  eyes  and  those  of  her  haahand 
should  be  opened,  and  that  they  should  be  "aa  goda, 
knowing  good  and  evil;"  that  the  woman  took  of  tbe 
fruit,  gave  of  it  to  her  husband,  who  also  ate ;  and  that 
for  this  act  of  disoliediencB  they  were  expelled  froD) 
the  garden,  made  subject  to  death,  and  laid  under  va- 
rious maledictiona. 

(2.)  Whether  this  account  be  a  liUrat  history  or  not, 
ha^  been  matter  of  great  discussion,  not  merely  be- 
tween Chriatiana  aQd  unbelievers,  hut  also  ummg 
Christian  interpreters.  One  theory  is  that  the  pas- 
sage Is  an  allegory,  ugnifying  the  origin  of  sin  in  tbe 
abuse  of  free-will,  under  which  the  appetites  of  man 
were  allowed  to  obtain  supremacy  over  his  U^er 
powers.  Another  (later)  view  makes  the  namtion 
mythical.  The  general  current  of  Christian  interpre- 
tation has  held  the  passage  to  be  historical,  and  baa 
iaierpreUd  it  literally.  Philo  Judnas  (f  c.  40),  speak- 
ing of  the  acconnt  of  Paradise,  aays :  "  These  accounts 
seem  to  me  lo  be  aymbolical ;  not  mere  labeloua  in- 
I  ventionslike  tboee  of  the  poets  and  sophlata.  but  rather 
I  typea  ahadowing  forth  allegorical  truth  according  to 
Boma  mystical  explaDsUon."  So  he  makea  the  aei' 
pent  the  symbol  of  pleasure,  etc  (On  Ike  Creatiim  of 
the  World,  Bohn's  translation,  London,  IBM,  p.  4G  tq.). 
Among  the  early  Church  writers,  Clement  considers 
the  narrative  of  the  Fall  partly  as  &ct  and  partlv  as 
allegory  {Strom,  v,  11,  p.  CK9,  SO),  and.following  Philo, 
makes  the  serpent  the  image  of  voluptuousness.  Ori- 
gan regards  the  account  BS  allegorical  (Z>c  prnic.  iv,  16 ; 
coBlra  Celt,  iv,  40 ;  comp.  also  Origen,  Fragm.  in  Gtf. 
ad  loc).  Irenaius  held  the  passage  to  be  bbtorieal; 
so  also  Tertullian,  adv.  Judaot,  ii,  184;  Da  riry.  nL 
11 ;  ntlK.  Marc,  ii,  2.  "  He  insists  upon  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  particulars  of  tbe  narrative,  aa  they 
Bucceailed  each  other  in  order  of  tioM  (_Di  retsrr.  coin. 
61 :  Adam  ante  nomina  animalibua  enundavlt,  qnam 
de  arbore  decerpsit ;  ante  eCiam  prophetavit,  qnam 
voravit).  The  Gnostics  made  It  allegorical  or  mytbi. 
csl.  On  the  Gnostic  (Basilidian)  doctrine  of  the  Fall 
i<iiYX«''<i  "PX'"J).  compare  Clem.  Stnm.  ii,  20,  p. 488; 
Uieseler,  Slad.  u,  Kritiiai  (1830),  p.  BS6,  The  author 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies  goes  so  far  in  idealizing 
Adam,  as  to  convert  the  hbloricsl  person  into  a  purely 
m3thieal  Leing  (like  tho  Adam-Cadmon  of  the  Cab- 
lalisls),  while  he  representa  Eve  as  far  inferior  lo  him. 
Hence  Adam  could  not  trespers,  but  fin  makes  ita  fint 
appearance  in  Coin;  Bnur,  Gnoiis,  p.  833"  (Hagen- 
iiach,  Ilitlors  ofDoctHntt,  §  CI).  Among  the  later  fa- 
thers, and  in  the  scholastic  period,  the  account  waa 
generally  held  to  be  historical.  Augustine  (fie  Ci'pt- 
tatt  Dti,  xiii,  21)  apserts  the  historical  verity  of  the 
narration,  but  ndds  thottrue  spiritual  and  t^•pical  mean- 
ings are  contained  in  it ;  e.  g.  Paradise  is'tlie  Church, 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  tbe  type  of  IVee-will,  etc. 

The  theologians  of  the  Reformation  followed  tbe 
Scholastics  in  adhering  to  the  literal  interpretation, 
but  dilTer  in  the  exposition  of  several  parts  of  the 
narrative  ;  e,  g.  the  serpent  is  held  by  some  to  be 
a  natural  serpent ;  liy  others,  Satan  in  the  guise  of 
a  serpent,  etc.  Calvin  {Commtta.iry  on  Genem  iii) 
speaks  as  follows  :  "  It  appears,  perhaps,  scarcely  con- 
sonant with  reason  that  the  serpent  only  should  be 
here  breught  forward,  all  mention  of  Satan  being  sup. 
pressed.  I  acknowlodge,  indeed,  that  (i-om  this  place 
iiione  nothing  more  can  be  collected  than  tiiat  men 
were  deceived  by  the  serpenL  But  tho  tertimonia 
of  Scriptuie  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  which  it  la 
plainly  asserted  that  the  serpent  was  only  the  mouth 
of  the  devil ;  for  not  the  serpent,  but  tho  devil,  is  de- 
clared to  be  '  the  faiber  of  lies,'  the  fabricator  of  im- 
posture, and  the  author  of  death.    The  question,  hovr 
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ey«r,  is  not  yet  solved  why  Moees  has  kept  back  the 
name  of  Satan.     I  wUlingly  sabscribe  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  maintain  tisat  the  Holy  Spirit  then  pur- 
posely naed  obacure  ilgares,  because  it  vras  fitting  that 
full  and  clear  light  should  be  reserved  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.     In  the  mean  time  the  prophets  prove  that 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  Moses 
when,  in  different  places,  they  cast  the  blame  of  our 
min. upon  the  devil.     We  have  elsewhere  said  that 
Moses,  by  a  homely  and  uncultivated  style,  accommo- 
dates what  he  delivers  to  the  capacity  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  best  reason ;  for  not  only  had  he  to  in- 
struct an  untaught  race  of  men,  but  the  existing  age 
of  the  Church  was  so  puerile  that  it  was  unable  to  re- 
ceive any  higher  instruction.     There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  they  whom,  for 
the'time,'  we  know  and  confess  to  have  been  but  as  in- 
fimts,  were  fed  with  milk.    Or  (if  another  comparison 
be  more  acceptable)  Moees  is  by  no  means  to  be  blamed 
if  he,  considering  the  office  of  schoolmaster  as  imposed 
upon  him,  insists  on  the  rudiments  suitable  to  chil- 
dren.    They  who  have  an  aversion  to  this  simplicity 
must  of  necessity  condemn  the  whole  economy  of  God 
in  governing  the  Church.'*    A  similar  view  is  given 
by  Kurtz,  Bible  and  Astronomy  (Phila.  1861),  p.  174  sq. 
The  modem  extreme  Rationalists  generally  interpret 
the  narrative  as  mythical.     Eichhom  (JTryetchichte) 
finds  truth  in  it  in  the  form  of  poetry,  thaX  is,  he 
makes  it  a  myth;   so  Gabler,  Paulns,  and  others. 
Kantj'Schelling,  and  other  recent  German  philoso- 
phers and  interpreters  make  it  a  '*  speculative  m3rth." 
Von  Bohlen  (On  Generis  iti)  follows  RosenmUller  in 
supposing  that  the  narrator  had  the  Zendavesta  in 
view.     Julius  Mllller  ^vm  up  the  historical  character 
of  the  narrative.    "  If  now,"  he  says,  "  we  turn  to  the 
narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  shall  find  that 
not  sin,  but  physical  suffering  and  death,  are  there 
connected  with  AdAm's  fall.     This  fact,  and  the  les- 
son that  man's  min  originated  in  himself,  are  the  great 
truths  which  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  story,  which 
must  be  r^^ded  as  ftindamentally  true,  although  the 
story  is  in  the  form  of  a  fable.     That  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally  is  plain  horn  Scripture,  for  the  story  in 
Genesis  speaks  of  the  serpent  as  the  agent  in  the  temp- 
tation' of  Eve.    St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  same  temptation 
as  coming  from  Satan.     It  is  usual  to  assume  that  the 
serpent  was  the  mere  instrument  of  Satan,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  this  view  in  the  words  of  the 
narrative.    St.  Paul,  by  interpolating  this  into  the  nar- 
rative, shows  us  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  literally 
true.     We  find  in  John  viii,  44,  *the  devil  was  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning,*  an  allusion  to  the  ruin  of 
man  by  the  temptation.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  plain 
reference  to  Satan  as  the  cause  of  man*8  bodily  death. 
To  bring  in  the  idea  of  spiritual  death  seems  less  ap- 
propriate, for  our  Lord  was  rebuking  the  murderous 
intentions  of  the  Jews.     It  was  through  conduct  like 
that  of  the  devil  that  they  showed  themselves  his  chil- 
dien"  (Doctrine  of  Sin,  Edinb.  1868,  p.  78, 79). 

The  more  recent  Gorman  interpreters  of  the  better 
clasa  (e.  g.  Hftvemick,  Delitzscb,  Kelt,  etc.)  admit  the 
historical  character  of  the  account,  but  there  are,  of 
course,  various  theories  among  them  as  to  its  inter- 
pretation. Martensen  (CkrisUan  Dogmatics^  §  79)  in- 
terprets the  Mosaic  account  as  a  combination  of  his- 
tory and  sacred  symbolism,  a  figurative  representa- 
tion of  an  actual  event.  Lange  (On  Genesis,  Arast. 
edit.  p.  248),  speaking  of  the  narrative,  says :  "  Like 
the  Biblical  histories  everywhere,  and  especially  the 
primitive  traditions  of  Genesis,  it  is  a  historical  fact, 
to  be  taken  in  a  religious-ideal,  that  is,  a  symbolical 
form.  It  is  just  ss  little  a  mere  allegory.  It  is  just 
as  litUe  a  pure,  naked  fiict,  as  the  speaking  of  the  ser- 
pent is  a  literal  speaking,  or  as  the  tree  of  life,  in  it- 
self regarded,  is  a  plant  whose  eating  imparted  imper- 
ishable life.  That  sin  began  with  the  beginning  of  the 
race,  that  the  first  sin  had  its  origin  in  a  forbidden  en- 


joyment of  nature,  and  not  in  the  Cainitic  firatricide 
or  similar  crimes,  that  the  origin  of  human  sin  points 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  tliat  the 
woman  was  ever  more  seducible  than  the  man,  that 
along  with  sin  came  in  the  tendency  to  sin,  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  alienation  from  God,  and  evil  in  general 
— all  these  are  affirmations  of  the  religious  historical 
consciousness  which  demand  the  hlstoricalness  of  our 
tradition,  and  would  point  back  to  some  such  fact, 
even  though  it  were  not  written  in  Genesis.*' 

The  interpretations  of  the  serpent  have  been  veiry 
variant.  Eusebius  (Prcep.  Evanff.  i,  10)  says  that  Mo- 
ses calls  the  evil  spirit  (irovrfpdc  daifiwv)  by  the  name 
of  "  serpent,"  as  he  is  **  full  of  poison  and  malice." 
Adam  Clarke  (Commentary  on  Genesis,  ch.  iii)  inter- 
prets the  word  ncKhash  (rendered  "  serpent")  to  mean 
"a  creature  of  the  ape  or  oorang<4>utang  kind."  His 
notes  on  the  whole  passage  afford  a  very  curious  speci- 
men of  exegesis.  We  cite  Lange  (Genesis,  Araer.  edit, 
p.  228)  as  follows :  ^*  True  it  is  that  the  serpent  ap- 
pears as  ^the  probable  author  of  this  temptation,  but 
such  probability  is  weakened  by  what  is  said  in  i,  25 
and  il,  20.  *  The  serpent  was  a  good  creation  of  God, 
though  different,  as  originally  created,  from  what  it 
afterwards  became*  (Delitzsch).  As  a  type,  the  ser- 
pent is  just  as  well  the  figure  of  health  and  renovation 
as  of  death,  since  every  year  it  changes  its  skin,  and 
ejects,  moreover,  its  venom.  This  double  peculiarity 
and  double  character,  as  dyaBoSaifiuv  and  rajco^ar- 
fjuav,  is  indicated  not  only  in  language,  but  also  in 
myths,  in  sculpture,  and  in  modes  of  worship.  In 
this  relation,  however,  we  must  distinguish  two  di- 
verging views  of  the  ancient  peoples.  To  the  Egyp- 
tian reverence  for  the  serpent  stands  in  opposition  the 
abhorrence  for  it  among  the  Israelites  fsee  Sbbpent], 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  Germans.*'  "  That  Satan  made 
use  of  the  serpent,  and  that  a  serpent  was  somehow 
employed,  is  likely ;  the  language  of  Jehovah  subse- 
quently, while  it  was  literally  true  of  the  instrument, 
being  in  a  higher  sense  true  of  the  agent,  the  one  be- 
ing made  the  emblem  of  the  other  (Gen.  iii,  14).  Was 
the  language  here  entirely  symbolical  and  figurative, 
having  nothing  in  it  literal  whatever  ?  This  does  not 
seem  likely.  Why  should  such  an  allusion  have  been 
employed  at  all  to  describe  the  outcast  and  degraded 
condition  of  a  fallen  angel,  had  there  been  nothing 
whatever  giving  the  serpent  any  connection  with  the 
temptation  and  the  fall?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable 
to  consider  both  as  blended,  the  literal  and  the  symbol- 
ical? (Gen.  iii,  4;  2  Cor.  xi,  8;  Rev.  xii,  9;  xx,  2; 
Gen.  iU,  16;  Col.  ii,  15;  Rom.  xvi,  20;  1  John  iii,  8; 
John  viii,  44).  Conjectures,  too,  have  arisen  out  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  serpent  was  addressed :  *■  Upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.'  *  The  serpent,  perhaps,'  says  Gill, 
'  formerly  moved  in  a  more  erect  posture,  but  was 
doomed  to  lick  the  dust.*  *  Probably  his  original  res- 
idence and  food,*  guesses  another,  *  were  in  the  trees, 
but  now  he  is  degraded  to  the  earth.'  That  sentence 
evidently,  whatever  might  be  its  literal  application  to 
the  serpent,  was  emblematically  meant  of  Satan  him- 
self. *  Plainly  figurative,'  says  Dwight,  *  to  express  a 
state  of  peculiar  degradation  and  suffering'  "  (Ward- 
law,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  85-7).  Watson  defends 
the  hutorical  character  of  the  narrative  (Institutes,  pt. 
ii,  ch.  xviii),  as  also  does  Holden,  Dissertation  on  the 
Fall  (Lond.  1823, 8vo).  Conycrs  Middleton  (Essay  on 
the  AUeyorical  and  Literal  Inierpretfjtion  of  the  Fall, 
Works,  1775,  ii,  497)  maintains  the  allegorical  view. 
Comp.  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  ofThfohgy,  bk.  iv,  ch.  ii. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (i,  361 
sq.)  seeks  to  show  that  the  common  opinion  that  the 
serpent  was  the  instrument  of  the  tempter  u  untena- 
ble, on  the  ground  that  the  Scripture  does  not  state 
tiutt  the  serpent  was  an  instrument ;  and  that  the  lit- 
eral application  of  the  words  of  the  narrative  to  a  ser 
pent  as  the  instrument  of  Satan  appears  to  be  incon' 
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slstent  with  the  present  relation  of  the  serpent  to  oth- 
er animalaf  and  also  with  the  testimony  of  geology  as 
to  fossil  remains,  etc.  He  maintains  that  under  the 
name  serpent  Satan  is  meant,  as  there  are  **  probable 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  aerpetU  was,  during 
the  earliest  ages,  the  name  of  the  Evil  One,  reflecting 
the  conception  of  him  that  then  prevailed."  Bishop 
Newton  (hitsert,  on  Creation  cmd  Fall,  1st  edit.)  takes 
a  similar  view,  viz.  that  Satan  is  spoken  of  in  the  pas- 
sage under  the  "well-known"  sjrmbol  or  hieroglyphic 
of  the  serpent,  which  was  a  proper  emblem,  he  holds, 
of  the  deceiver  of  mankind,  as  in  popular  estimation  it 
was  held  to  be  the  most  cunning  and  insidious  of  ani- 
mals. Sherlock  (£7m  and  Intent  ofProj^cjf,  diss,  iii) 
refers  to  the  **  common  usage  of  Eastern  countries, 
which  was,  to  clothe  history'  in  parables  and  simili- 
tudes;*' anid  remarks  that  "it  seems  not  improbable 
that  for  this  reason  the  history  of  the  fall  was  put  into 
the  dress  in  which  we  now  find  it.  The  serpent  was 
remarkable  for  an  insidious  cunning,  and  therefore 
stood  as  a  proper  emblem  of  a  deceiver ;  ai^d  yet,  be- 
ing one  of  the  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  the  emblem 
gave  no  suspicion  of  any  power  concerned  that  might 
pretend  to  rival  the  Creator."  What  was  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  the  sin  of  oar  first  parents  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  determine.  Bishop  Newton  remarks 
(1.  c.)  that  "  eating  forbidden  fruit  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters wherein  the  history  of  the  fall  was  recorded  be- 
fore the  use  of  letters.  It  was  plainly  the  violation 
of  a. divine  prohibition;  it  was  indulging  an  unlaw- 
ful appetite ;  it  was  aspiring  after  forbidden  knowl- 
edge, and  pretending  to  be  wise  above  their  condition. 
So  much  may  be  safely  asserted  in  general ;  we  be- 
wilder and  lose  ourselves  in  search  of  more  particu- 
lars." In  a  later  edition  of  this  dissertation  {Works, 
i,  91),  bishop  Newton  modified  the  statement  above 
given,  and  gave  his  adherence  to  the  view  that  a  real 
serpent  was  concerned  in  the  fall  (see  Qu&rry, On  Gehr 
esie  ix).  Martensen  (Christian  Dogmatics,  §  108)  pass- 
es by  the  question  whether  the  "  serpent  was  led  by 
an  evil  spirit,  or  whether  an  evil  spirit  assumed  the 
form  of  the  serpent ;"  but  he  adds,  "if  we  abide  by 
the  original  narration,  we  may  say  that  the  serpent  is 
the  allegorical  designation  for  the  criminal  principle 
which  opposed  itself  to  man  in  temptation."  Dorten- 
bach  (in  Herzog,  BeaUEncyklop.  xv,  209,  art.  Stlnde) 
maintains  that  the  serpent  was  a  real  serpent,  the  tree 
a  real  tree,  etc.  Quarry  gives  a  copious  dissertation 
on  Paradise  and  the  Fall  in  his  Genesis  and  its  Author- 
ship (London,  1866,  8vo).  The  aim  of  this  writer  is  to 
withdraw  the  scriptural  statements  "  altogether  from 
the  range  of  physical  interpretation."  He  cites  a  re- 
mark of  Hengstenberg's  (Christoloffie,  th.  i,  abt.  i,  p. 
26,  ed.  1829),  to  the  effect  that  if  the  serpent  be  sym- 
bolical, the  whole  history  is  symbolical,  as,  in  a  con- 
nected passage  like  this,  unity  of  interpretation  must 
prevaU ;  and  it  is  not  allowable  to  follow  at  one  mo- 
ment the  symbolical,  and  at  the  next  moment  the  lit- 
eral interpretation.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this, Quar- 
ry states  that,  nevertheless,  the  narrative  may  be,  as  a 
whole,  not  simply  an  apologue  illustrating  true  prin- 
ciples, but  a  true  history  of  great  facts  represented 
symbolically.  He  interprets  the  tree  of  life  (compare 
Rev.  ii,  7 ;  xxii,  2, 14),  and  the  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  as  mysticid ;  the  former  denoting 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  conditioned  on  man's  obe- 
dience, the  latter  denoting  the  act  of  disobedience  and 
its  moral  consequences,  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
shame.  He  maintains  that  the  supposition  of  a  real 
serpent  is  untenable,  as  there  is  no  ground  for  the  be- 
lief that  Satan  can  possess  at  will  any  living  creature, 
or  work  such  a  miracle  as  to  make  a  serpent  speak. 
"  A  natural  serpent  is  literally  spoken  of,  but  this  nat- 
ural serpent  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  real  tempter ; 
otherwise  the  innocent  animal  receives  all  the  punish- 
ment, while  the  really  guilty  tempter  escapes."    The 


real  sin  itself  most  have  arisen  at  some  point  at  which 
"natural  appetite  passed  into  that  stage  of  its  prog^ 
ress  when,  as  St.  James  says,  lust  has  conceived,  and 
at  which  the  sin  thus  conceived  has  quickened  into 
mental  transgression.  This  point,  lost  in  the  mystery 
which  envelopes  every  beginning  of  existence,  mental 
or  materia],  of  thought,  act,  or  substance,  was  the  real 
fall,  and  is  better  represented  by  the  mystical  s^-mbol 
of  the  participation  of  forbidden  fruit  than  by  a  histor- 
ical narrative  that  should  only  specify  the  overt  act  in 
words  to  he  taken  in  their  literal  acceptation."  After 
answering  Hengstenberg's  objections  to  the  symboli- 
cal interpretation  (especially  the  objections  drawn  from 
those  passages  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  histor}'  of  the 
fall  is  taken  as  actual  history,  2  Cor.  xi,  3 ;  1  Tim.  ii, 
18, 14 ;  Rom.  v,  12),  be  concludes  with  the  general 
statement  that  ".enough  of  the  historical  facts  are  pa- 
tent to  su£Bce  for  all  the  moral  and  religious  uses  of 
such  a  narrative,  the  creation  and  the  £&11  being  un- 
questionable verities ;"  but  "nothing  is  told  merely  to 
gratify  curiosity ;  the  details  that  could  only  serve  this 
end  are  withdrawn  behind  the  veil  of  a  mystical  mode 
of  representation"  (p.  1^).  See  also  Kxuipp,ChristiaH 
Theology,  §  76. 

Heathen  Traditions, — ^There  are  many  heathen  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  creation  and  the  fall,  some  of 
which  have  marked  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Bible 
account.  In  some  mythologies  the  serpent  is  an  ol>- 
Ject  of  worship,  while  in  others  "  mythcdogy  repre- 
sents that  reptile  as  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a 
mighty  deliverer.  In  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  '  Her- 
cules is  represented  as  plucking  apples  from  a  tree 
round  the  trunk  of  which  a  serpent  is  entwined.' 
Among  the  Goths,  the  Persians,  and  the  Hindoos,  tra- 
ditions of  a  serpent  of  various  kinds  are  fonnd.  Stil- 
lingfleet  ingeniously  observes  that  fh>m  this  origin  has 
come  the  use  of  serpents  to  so  great  an  extent  in  divi- 
nation, Satan  appearing  'ambitious  to  have  the  world 
think  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  to  come 
by  the  serpent  still.'  The  Hebrew  word  for  serpent 
signifies  at  the  same  time  to  divine,  and  the  Greek 
word  oiwvi^foOm  has  the  same  derivation  from  oiah 
i/of,  a  serpent;  Hhus  we  see  how  careful  the. devil 
was  to  advance  hb  honor  in  the  world  under  that  form 
wherein  he  had  deceived  mankind  into  so  much  folly 
and  misery'"  (Wardlaw,  Systematic  Theology,  ii,  ^5 
sq.).  It  has  been  the  fiashion  to  deny  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  various  peoples,  analogous  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  are  at  all  confirmations  of  that  account.  But 
the 'harmony  of  these  traditions  has  never  been  ration- 
ally explained  apart  fh>m  the  theory  that  regards  them 
as  springing  from  common  reminiscences  of  an  actual 
occurrence.  Auberlen  remarks  that  * '  these  oldest  tra- 
ditions of  the  human  race  confirm  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  down  to  its  details,  just 
as  much  as  they  do  the  inner  purity  and  elevation  of 
them,  compared  with  the  myths  of  heathenism.  In 
regard  to  this  latter  view,  it  is  especially  seen  how 
Israel  alone,  along  with  the  fact,  retains  the  deep,  di- 
vine idea  of  it.  The  heathen,  while  they  preserve 
with  great  fidelity  the  outward  circumstances,  clothe 
them  in  fantastic  and  national  vesture.  The  diflfer- 
ence  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  between  the  canonical 
and  apocryphal  gospels."  He  cites  also  Herder,  con- 
cerning the  narration  in  Genesis,  as  follows:  "Its 
sound  has  gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  and  its  very 
words  into  all  lands !  Whence  is  it  that  the  remotest 
nations  have  their  knowledge  of  it?  How  comes  it 
that  they  built  on  it  religions  and  mythologies ;  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  simplest  foundation  of  all  their  arta, 
institutions,  and  sciences  ?  If  from  it  things  may  be 
made  plain  and  clear  as  sunlight  that  are  as  cliaos  and 
dark  as  night  when  it  is  denied,  or  when  men  pzat« 
of  their  hypotheses ;  if  fh>m  this  a  whole  antiqnitjr 
may  be  reduced  to  order,  and  a  line  of  light  be  drawn 
through  the  most  confused  events  of  the  eiirly  history 
of  nations — light  whichi  like  that  in  Corrsggio's  pic- 
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tare,  shines  from  the  cradle  of  the  race — what  then 
have  7e  to  say,  ye  manuliM^orers  of  myths,  ye  who 
wonld  pro&ne  the  revelation  of  God?"  (Herder,  oeU, 
Urhtnde  der  MemchengetchleckUf  Werke,  Carlsmhe, 
1827,  V,  187 ;  ti,  4). 

II.  Doctrinal  Import  qf  ike  Narrative,  — ^Whatever 
Tiews  are  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  !i,  iii,  all  who  belieye  it  to  be  a  record  of  diyine 
reyelatioQ  find  in  it  the  following  points  of  doctrine : 
1.  That  God,  after  creating  man,  placed  him  in  a  state 
of  probation ;  2.  that  the  teet  of  his  probation  was  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law;  8.  that  the  temptation  to 
disobedience  came  ftom  an  evil  power  outside  of  man ; 
4.  that  the  temptation  appealed  both  to  the  intellect 
and  to  the  senses,  4eading  first  to  unbelief  in  God,  sec- 
ondly to  putting  **self "  in  place  of  God,  and  thereby 
to  the  beginnmg  of  evil  lust;  5.  that  in  the  exercise 
of  free  will  man  yielded  and  sinned ;  6.  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sin  were  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
separation  from  God,  and  death,  the  curse  lighting 
upon  man  and  upon  nature  also.    Auberlen,  referring 
to  the  three  constituents  of  the  first  sin  named  above, 
viz.  unbelief,  self-love,  and  lust,  remarks  as  follows : 
**  That  these  three  parts  of  the  idea  of  sin  are  not  acci- 
dental, but  substantially  express  it  and  exhaust  it,  is 
shown  not  only  in  the  &ct  that  all  sin  that  comes  be- 
fore ua  in  life  may  be  referred  to  them,  but  also  in  the 
fict  that  they  correspond  to  the  three  fdndamental  el- 
ements of  man*s  being  and  conscionsness    spirit,  soul, 
body — the  God-consciousness,  self-consciousness,  and 
world-consciousness.    These  have  all  become  corrupt- 
ed and  perverted.     They  have  become,  respectively, 
alienation  from  God,  selfishness,  love  of  the  world. 
The  first  and  highest  element  of  human  nature — ^the 
spiritual — ^ia  negatived,  obscured,  made  powerless ;  the 
two  others — the  lower — are  pushed  into  extreme  but 
unhealthy  prominence  and  activiQr.    Man  has  become 
physical  and  fleshly.     Unbelief  is  the  negative,  the 
union  of  self-seeking  and  the  lust  of  the  sendOi  is  the 
positive  element  in  the  idea  of  sin.     Man  no  longer 
wishes  for  God ;  he  is  bent  on  having  the  creature  in 
both  ways,  the  mental  and  natural,  the  subjective  and 
objective ;  he  will  have  his  o^n  Ego  and  tba  world 
too.     According  to  Gen.  iii,  5,  6,  the  selfishness  is,  as 
it  were,  the  soul ;  sensuonsness,  the  body  of  sin :  the 
fint  is  the  deep,  invisible  root ;  the  second,  the  exter- 
njil  manifestation.     The  Ego,  separated  from  God, 
seeks  in  the  world  the  elements  on  which  it  lives. 
Genesis  thus  comprehends  the  various  opposing  theo- 
ries of  men  on  the  nature  of  sin,  the  theory  of  selfish- 
ness, which  in  recent  times  is  represented  by  Julius 
Milller,  and  that  of  the  senses  by  Schlelermacher  and 
Bothe.     It  leads  both  ethical  theories  back  to  a  relig- 
ions basis,  and  in  that  matter  modem  thought  has  a 
great  deal  to  learn"  {Dhme  Revelation,  Edinb.  18G7,  p. 
1*1). 

The  theological  qnestkm  of  the  connection  between 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  the  whole  human  race  will 
be  tremted  under  the  articles  Imputatiox  ;  Sur.  For 
the  specific  loea  of  man  by  the  fiUl,  in  the  theological 
sense,  involving  the  diiference  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  anthropology  and  the  Protestant,  see  Image 
OP  God  ;  JusnpiCATioir ;  Siir.  In  this  place  we  give 
the  views  of  various  writers  as  to  the  general  doctrinal 
significance  of  the  nairative. 

Lange  (On  Geneeie^  Am.  ed.,  p.  78  sq.)  remarks  that 
**  the  significance  of  Paradise  is  this,  that  it  declares 
the  original  ideal  state  of  the  earth  and  the  human 
race,  the  unity  of  the  particular  and  the  general,  the 
unity  of  spirit  and  nature,  the  unity  of  spiritual  inno- 
cence and  the  physical  harmony  of  nature,  the  unity 
of  the  fall  and  the  disturbance  of  nature ;  lastly,  the 
unity  of  the  facts  and  their  symbolical  meaning,  which 
both  the  barely  literal  and  mythical  explanations  of 
the  record  rend  asunder.  ....  The  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  existed  in  some  one  form,  but  with  it 
lU  natue  is  in  some  measure  designated  as  a  test. 


But  the  serpent,  as  the  oigan  of  that  temptation,  Is 
not  only  the  type  of  temptation  and  of  sin,  but,  as  orig- 
inally a  worm,  the  type  of  its  brutality,  its  degrada- 
tion, and  its  subjection.  The  record  of  the  actual  fall 
stands  there  as  an  eternal  judgment  upon  the  theoret- 
ical, the  human,  view  of  moral  evil,  especially  upon 
the  errors  of  Dualism  and  Manicheism,  Pelagianism 
and  Pantheism.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  and  strong 
objections  which  the  most  diverse  systems  in  old  and 
modern  times  have  raised  against  this  record.  The 
earthly  origin  of  evil  out  of  the  abuse  of  freedom  of- 
fends dualism,  which  derives  it  from  an  evil  deity, 
from  dark  matter,  or  from  the  supremacy  of  sense. 
Although  the  serpent  sustains  the  doctrine  that,  {Mrior 
to  the  &11  of  man,  sin  had  existed  in  a  sphere  on  the 
other  side,  working  through  daomoniac  agency  upon  this 
(for  the  serpent  was  not  created  evil,  Cren.  i,  25 ;  gen- 
erally not  even  fitted  for  evil,  and  can  only  be  regard- 
ed, therefore,  as  the  organ  of  a  far  dilTerent  evil  pow- 
er), yet  the  visit>le  picture  of  the  fall  in  this  sphere  is  a 
certain  sign  that  the  fall  in  that  sphere  could  only  have 
risen  through  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  creature. 
But  if  we  observe  the  progress  of  sin  from  the  first 
sin  of  Eve  to  the  fratricide  of  Cain ;  if  we  view  the  op* 
position  between  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  intimation 
of  the  moral  freedom  of  Cain  himself,  so  the  Augus- 
tinian  view,  raising  original  sin  to  absolute  original 
death,  receives  its  illumination  and  its  just  limits.  But 
how  every  Pelagian  view  of  life  falls  before  this  rec- 
ord, as  it  brings  into  prominence  the  causal  connection 
between  the  sin  of  the  spirit  world  and  that  of  man, 
between  the  sin  of  the  woman  and  the  man,  between 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  own  sinfiilness, 
and  the  sinf  ulnesss  of  their  posterity !  If  we  take  into 
view  the  stages  of  the  development  of  evil  in  the  gen- 
esis of  the  first  sin,  bow  limited  and  vapid  appears  the 
modem  view,  which  regards  the  senses  ns  the  prime 
starting-point  of  evil  I  But  when  Pantheism  asserts 
the  necessity  of  sin,  or  rather  of  the  fall,  as  the  neces- 
sary transition  of  men  from  the  state  of  pure  inno- 
cence to  that  of  conscious  freedom,  the  simple  remark 
that  the  ingenuousness  of  Adam  would  have  been  car- 
ried directly  on  in  the  pr&per  way  if  he  had  stood  the 
test,  just  as  Christ  tlirough  his  sinlessness  has  reached 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  has  actually  shown  that  sin,  notwith- 
standing its  inweaving  with  human  nature,  does  not 
belong  to  its  very  being,  clearly  refutes  the  assertion. 
But  how  clear  is  the  explanation  of  evil,  of  punish- 
ment, and  of  judgment,  as  it  meets  us  in  this  account! 
that  the  natural  evil  does  not  belong  to  the  moral,  but, 
notwithstanding  its  inward  connection  with  it,  is  still 
the  divine  counteracting  force  against  it ;  that  punish- 
ment is  to  redeem  and  purify;  that  from  the  veiy 
acme  of  the  judgment  breaks  forth  the  promise  and 
salvation.  These  truths,  which  are  far  above  every 
high  anti-Christian  view  of  the  world,  make  it  appar- 
ent that  the  fint  judgment  of  God,  as  a  type  of  the 
world-redeeming  judgment  of  God,  has  found  its  com- 
pletion in  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross."  **  The 
deceptive  promise  of  the  serpent  was  fulfilled :  man's 
eyes  were  opened  (ch.  iii,  7),  but  he  saw  only  his  mis- 
ery and  nakedness.  He  was  now  brought  to  know 
good  and  evil,  but  with  the  painful  consciousness  of 
having  trifled  with  and  lost  the  one,  and  of  being  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  woe  b}'  the  other.  He  had  become  as 
a  god ;  he  had  boldly  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  one 
God,  and  assumed  sovereignty  over  himself.  He  had 
constituted  himself  a  God,  no  longer  the  representa* 
tive  of  God ;  he  bad  become  his  own  master,  free  as 
God ;  but  this  likeness  to  God  brought  not  with  it  the 
happiness  which  pertains  to  tha  divine  Being,  but  was 
fraught  with  the  deepest  misery  and  woe"  (Kurtz,  Bu 
ble  and  Aatrcnomy,  p.  171).  MUller,  after  affirming  that 
**  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  fall 
obliging  ns  to  consider  that  event  as  the  primary  be- 
ginning of  sin,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,"  adds 
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''that  neither  'the  image  of  God,'  wherein  man  was 
created,  nor  God's  pronouncing  everything  *  very  good/ 
prevents  our  believing  that  the  fall  was  only  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  a  perversion  of  the  will  preced- 
ing the  empirical  life  of  man — ^the  outgo  of  an  evil  al- 
ready present  in  potentia,  which  might,  indeed,  by  a 
persevering  effort,  have  been  crushed,  but  which  forms 
the  basis  of  an  original  moral  depravity  in  human  na- 
ture. The  endeavor  of  the  tempter  was  to  bring  out 
to  view,  and  into  action,  this  hidden  evil*'  (JDoetrine  of 
Sm,  Edinb.  1868,  ii,  885).  This  view  of  Mttller's  rests 
upon  his  theory  of  a  sin  of  man  in  some  pre-ezistent 
state,  which  he  calls  a  "  self-determination  of  the  trans- 
cendental freedom  before  our  individual  existence." 
Rothe,  on  the  other  hand  {Ethik,  ii,  180),  places  the  es- 
sence of  sin  chiefly  in  the  necessity  of  matter.  *'  The 
passage  tlirough  sin,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  metaphysical 
necessity.  -  He  conceives  of  our  first  parents  not  as 
mature  at  their  creation,  but  destined  to  spiritual  de- 
velopment; consequently  their  material  part,  in  the 
absence  of  training,  must  gain  the  upper  hand;  and 
imperceptibly,  and  without  blame,  they  found  them- 
selves, by  their  development,  in  sin.  Hence  evil  lies 
in  the  divine  world-plan,  not  merely  as  something  per- 
mitted; ..it  lies  unavoidably  in  the  creature,  on  account 
of  his  origin — ^in  the  fact  of  Aw  coming  into  existence  in 
contradistinction  from  God ;  but  as  creatnre-evil  has 
.  been  ordained  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  so  also  has  its 
•destruction,  as  it  may  come  to  light.  Rotho  (p.  204) 
openly  declares  that  the  '  effort  to  separate  evil  from 
ail  connection  with  the  divine  causality  must  ever  re- 
main an  idle  undertaking ;'  although  even  he  himself, 
in  a  measure  startled  at  this  result,  imagines  himself 
to  hold  the  causation  of  human  sin  entirely  apart  fh>m 
God.  He  says :  *  The  divine  production  of  evil  is  at 
the  same  time  its  absolute  destruction.  Within  the 
sphere  of  redemption  the  necessity  of  sinning  is  not 
entirely  removed,  but  is  conceived  of  as  constantly 
vanishing.'  *' 

In  opposition  to  MuUer  and  Bothe,  as  well  as  to  all 
who  presuppose  evil  as  fundamental  and  its  develop- 
ment as  necessary.  Pastor  Rinck  wrote  an  able  article. 
Von  dem  Urapntng  des  Boseh,  in  the'T^eo/.  Sludun  u. 
KrUilem  for  1852  (p.  651  sq. ;  translated  by  Dr.  Nadal 
in  the  Methodiat  Quarlerfy,  October,  1858),  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract.  After  stating  that  it 
matters  not,  for  this  discussion,  whether  the  Scripture 
narrative  be  literal  or  flgurative,  he  states  its  substan- 
tial import  as  follows:  "God  caused  the  tree  of  life 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  grow  np 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  commanded  man,  *0f 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not 
eat ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  sure- 
ly die.'  This  tree  of  knowledge,  as  planted  by  God, 
is  not  yet  evil,  but  contains  in  itself  the  choice  between 
good  and  evil — ^the  innate  possibility  of  sinning,  which 
possibility  is  bound  up  with  the  very  conception  of  a 
free  being,  whose  liborty  is  not  the  divine  necessity, 
but  lies  outside  of  it.  It  is  a  tree  of  divine  commands 
and  prohibitions— objectively  conceived,  the  object  of 
knowledge ;  or,  subjectively,  the  possibility  of  trans- 
gressing the  command,  the  object  of  free  choice. 
Alongside  of  this  stands  the  tree  of  life ;  and  both  are 
united  to  prove  that  the  mere  possibility  of  evil,  which 
is  involved  in  the  creation  of  man,  is  not  yet  anything 
evil  or  death-bringing.  Only  with  the  realization  of 
the  possibility  does  opposition  to  the  tree  of  life  arise, 
i.  e.  the  true  life  is  forfeited,  and  death,  curse,  and  de- 
struction appear  in  its  place.  The  tree  of  ]ifi%  which 
the  living  God  had  planted  for  man,  and  his  expressed 
will  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  presuppose 
the  possibility  of  not  transgressing,  because  God  could 
neither  require  anything  impossible  of  man,  nor  in- 
volve him  inextricably  in  the  meshes  of  a  scheme 
which  would  certainly  exclude  him  from  the  tree  of 
life.  The  origin  of  evil  from  absolute  good  must  for- 
ever remain  inconceivable ;  not  so  with  relative  good. 


If  we  hold  fiist  to  this  difference,  the  objection  of  Rothe 
will  not  hold :  *  The  religious-moral  perfection  of  the 
first  parents  of  our  race  would  exclude  all  psycholog- 
ical possibility  of  the  fall.*     But  this  possibility  is  ex- 
plained by  the  creation  of  man,  who,  as  it  were,  stands 
out  of  God;  not  holy  and  perfeot  like  God,  and  yet 
not  a  mere  creature  like  the  beast :  he  is  not  under 
and  in  the  law  of  necessity,  but  possesses  the  likeness 
of  God  and  freedom.     The  perfection  of  a  creature  is 
not  divine,  not  absolute.    The  want  of  such  perfection 
in  a  creature  casts  no  shadow  upon  the  Creator.    Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  Emanation  and  Fantbeisro, 
which  mix  God  and  the  world,  the  fall  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, but  only  according  to  the  doctrines  of  God 
and  of  the  creation.     When,  then,  by  the  creation, 
God  set  free  beings  out  of  himself,  then  the  possible 
departure  fh>m  God  was  given,  and  the  question. 
Wherefore  did  not  God  binder  the  evil  that  he  fore- 
saw ?  is  entirely  inadmissible.     God  docs  not  prevent 
evil,  because  by  so  doing,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  he 
would  injure  and  destroy  the  province  of  freedom  (the 
divine  image).     Thus  our  Saviour  did  not  hinder  the 
murderous  blows  of  his  enemies,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  will  or  excuse  them.     In  like  man- 
ner, God  was  Lord  over  the  parents  of  our  race  and 
over  the  serpent ;  but  if  he  by  his  own  will  restrained 
his  highest  power,  and  left  free  play-room  to  free  cre- 
ated beings,  and  still  retains  the  government,  he  is  not 
therefore  destitute  of  power,  but  only  consistent,  and 
worthy  to  be  adored.     Man  should  rather  complain 
of  himself,  but  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  endow- 
ed him  with  such  prerogatives,  and  glorify  him  with 
soul  and  body,  which  are  God's.    There  was  no  neces- 
sity at  all  to  sin ;  that  complaint  can  only  be  estab- 
lished on  the  gronnd  that,  as  Rothe  teaches,  evil  inev- 
itably developed  itself.     Besides,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  God  had  provided  for  the  human  race, 
whose  fall  he  foresaw,  the  most  perfect  means  of  grace 
and  gifts,  in  order  to  make  that  injury  abundantly 
good,  and  to  lead  back  the  fallen  ones  to  himself  and 
his  kingdom.     Indeed,  as  all  evil,  so  also  must  the 
sin  of  our  first  parents  redound  to  the  praise  of  the 
merciful  God,  because  by  it  was  conditioned  the  mis- 
sion of  the  second  Adam  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
But  the  posiibiUty  of  the  fall  without  blame  to  the  Cre- 
ator being  admitted,  another  question  arises  :  Through 
what  incitement  did  it  become  a  reality  f  Even  to  tMn 
question  the  Scriptures  give  a  satisfactory  answer :  it 
took  place  through  outward  prompting — ^through  evfl 
spiritual  influence,  which  was  already  existing  in  cre- 
ation. '  Upon  the  basis  of  a  created  but  still  spiritual 
existence,  the  possibility  of  being  moved  and  poisoned 
by  an  influence  at  enmity  with  God  must  be  admitted. 
The  inexperience  of  our  first  parents,  who  were  not 
isolated  in  the  new  world,  corresponded  exactly  with 
the  subtlety  of  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.     The 
kingdom  of  Satan,  as  a  spiritual  power,  and  the  pecca- 
bility of  the  first  pair,  whose  pure  selif-determination 
was  ensnared  and  obscured  through  that  power,  fur- 
nish a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fall.     The  fall 
itself  was  certainly  a  free  self-determination,  other- 
wise no  blame  could  attach  to  it;  but  not  altogether 
BO :  both  the  decision  and  the  guilt  were  shared  by  the 
devil,  as  the  murderer  fh)m  the  beginning:  it  was  a 
co-operation  of  human  freedom  with  the  temptation  of 
the  evil  principle  itself.    But,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture account,  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents  was 
gradual,  and  the  motives  to  the  fall  are  thus  psycho- 
logically clear.    First  of  all,  the  serpent  raised  a  doubt 
concerning  the  divine  prohibition  and  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  sin :  '  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Te  shall  not 
eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?'     '  Ye  shall  not  sure- 
ly die.'    Then  he  awakened  pride,  inducing  man  to 
overleap  his  appointed  condition  to  become  like  God, 
and  to  use  his  freedom  arbitrarily,  and  according  to 
his  own  pleasure :  *  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day 
ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and 
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ja  ihall  bs  u  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.*  Aft«T 
tbii  preiantioti  cune  the  thought  that  the  tree  wu 
good  for  food,  pteaAuit  to  look  upcm,  and  to  be  de^nid 
to  make  one  >vue.  The  senaiwl  deein  would  now 
naturallj  atait  up,  and  the  woman  leduced  became  the 
aeducer.  The  powen  of  the  tool  were  corrupted  be- 
fore the  actual  em  took  placs ;  tha  focoUj  of  knowl- 
edge bj  doubt  and  unbelief  toward  God,  Che  bcultf  of 
desire  through  unboonded  fllrivlng  and  proud  ezceu, 
M  the  Grecian  fable  of  Frometheni  lepiuanta  it  j  and, 
Bnalir,  tha  fkcnlty  of  feeling,  through  Mnaua!  longing, 
which  propeuiitf  the  religion  of  the  Greeki  aet*  forth 
by  Epinutheua  and  Pandora.  Thoa  did  the  pouibil- 
ity  of  the  GUI,  which  reats  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
cnatare,  pass  over  into  realitj  under  evil  oDtvard  in- 
flnences.  The  connnation  between  Eva  and  tbe  (er- 
peot  ihowi  how  accesiible  she  wai ;  tha  womao,  as 
the  weaker  part,  ii  first  approached  and  mlBled,  and 
Dot  till  than  the  man,  and  even  then  only  through  her ; 
oa  alMi  the  epostie  Paul  eiprewiea  it  (1  Tim.  ii,  14), 
tbe  woman  wan  first  in  the  transgression.  Rothe, 
indeed  (p.  221),  tbinka  that  the  aaaatnption  nf  a  aatan-  i 
ical  temptation  doei  not  at  all  help  the  difficulty,  be- 
cause that  aasomptian  alwayi  presnpposaa  a  real  aas- 
ceptibility  of  being  tempted,  a  sinfiil  predispoaitioD,  a 
minimum  of  sio.  But  tbe  possibility  of  iMing  tempted 
to  ain  is  not  yet  ain ;  with  Rathe  tiiat  predisposition  ia 
rather  somatliing  already  eaistiug.  It  ia  certainly 
much  more  worthy  of  God  to  conceiva  of  his  creatnrea 
■a  pure  and  good— they  tint  determining  tbamaeivea 
to  evil,  and  the  enemy  active  therein.  If  even  tha 
Son  of  God  could  be  tempted  without  injur;  to  his  sin- 
lesaneia,  much  more  the  drat  Adam,  whose  personality 
and  divine  resemblance  were  speciScally  lower.  If, 
in  fine,  we  compare  the  acriptural  theory,  thua  undet- 
atood,  with  the  modem  philosophical  explanations  of 
the  fill,  the  result  will  be  that  the  former  will  be  found 
lo  eonljin  incomparably  more  treth  and  wisdom  than 
the  lattfr;  although  Roihe  (p.  231)  is  of  the  opinion  | 
that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fall  can  no  longer  be 
maintained,  and  that  tha  fall  cannot  be  explained  from 
the  Mosaic  atand-polnt.  Only  tbe  Bible  (and  perhaps, 
agreeing  with  it,  the  mythology  of  antiquit)')  tella  as 
of  a  man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in  a  pamdliiacal 
■taEfl  of  innocence ;  aod,  in  accordance  with  this  fact, 
ahowa  how  (bii  state  was  Inlarmpted  and  perverted 
into  one  of  gnilt.  Dr.  Julius  MOllar,  on  the  contrary, 
althongh  Paradise  haa  atill  a  place  in  his  system, 
places  Adam  in  it  as  already  a  sinner.  In  the  aamo  , 
way  Rothe  presupposes  what  he  ought  to  ahow,  since  . 
he  assumes  evil  aa  original  and  necetaary  in  tha  dave!- 
i^meat  of  tbe  world.  We  cannot  see.  either  accord- 
ing to  MUller  or  Rothe,  whence  it  could  properly  come 
into  tbe  natural  world.  Rothe,  with  bis  preaupposi- : 
tlon,  la  obliged  to  assume  one  of  two  things  :  either  ho 
must  dualistically  establish  an  evil  principle  in  matter,  | 
and  deny  the  pure  creation  of  God,  or  he  must  ascribe  . 
the  origin  of  aia,  not  to  tha  perverted  will,  but  to  God  ' 
himself;  in  both  cases  he  has  a  Hnnichsan  life-view 
of  sentient  beings.  Sin  with  him  is  not  a  free  act  of 
nun,  proceeding  out  of  tha  heart  and  will ;  it  springs 

doing  his  personality  with  inevitable  necessity  (p. 
226).  'The  origin  of  evil  from  pure  good  must  for- 
ever remain  hiconceivable'  (p.  222) ;  thus  he  astab- 
lUhei  an  impure  material  creation.  Is  anything  ex- 
plained by  this  means  ?  Whence  eomea,  then,  im- 
purity iDtn  the  mateiial  creation  before  all  acts  of  the 
will?  Is  not  the  question  more  easily  explained  by 
the  abase  of  freedom  than  by  metaphysics ;  more  easi- 
ly thTwigh  the  devil  and  man  than  by  the  act  nf  the 
Creator?  The  foil,  according  la  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chorcb,  says  Rothe  (p.  220),  was  a  blunder  in  the 
work  of  tbe  earthly  creation,  as  It  were,  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  order  to  avoid  this,  either  an  evil  principle 
must  have  been  co-opeistiva  in  the  creation,  or  else 
God  himself  moat  have  mined  bis  own  work  at  its  i 
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commencement.  Shall  we  call  this  escaping  the  blon- 
der made  at  tbe  beginning  ?  Is  it  not  rather  inereaa- 
ing  it,  and  carrying  it  over  into  the  region  of  the  per- 
fect and  the  holy  ?  The  latter  of  these  two  opinions, 
strictly  taken,  is  that  of  Botfae,  since  he  assumes  mat- 
ter as  created  by  God,  and  from  matter  deduces  sin. 
But  tha  positions,  Matter  wss  created  by  God,  and 
Hatter  is  the  opposite  of  God,  and  hence  tbe  origin  of 
sin,  contradict  each  other." 

lAitrature, — Besides  the  books  already  cited  in  this 
article,see  Hagenbacb,  Au(or]'o/'i)i?ctrws,'  Naandcr, 
Bitlcny  of  Dogmati  Sheid,  Hidorj  "/ ChHttkm  Doe- 
IriHt  (all  under  Aniiropolo^) ;  Hsse,  Eva<ig.-Prot€tt. 
flojWMKit.Lipe.  1860,  §71-78;  Fletcher, /Ippaii;  to  Jfafc 
tfl-  of  Fad  OHJ  Common  Seme ;  Doderlein,  liul.  TheoL 
CkriH.  g  ITS ;  Fairbairn,  Typologf  of  Scripture,  1,  240 
sq.  \  Richers,  Scidp/mgigeachickle  (Lelpg.  IBM,  6vo); 
Mlddlaton,  Eitiy  m  (Aa  Vrration  and  Fall  of  Man, 
Workt  (1765,  b  vols.),  iii,  487  eq.;  Zeller,  Die  dlteilt 
Theedicee  (Jena,  1808,  8vo);  Coleridge,  Aidt  to  Srfltti- 
ttoa,  Intr.  G6;  Cunningham, /futorioif  7%«ib^,  vol.  i, 
ch.  xix ;  DeUtisch,  BiAtical  Pigckoi^  (Edinb.  1867), 
p.  117  sq. ;  Monsell,  Tie  Religion  -fRtdemption  (Lend. 
1867),  p.  20  sq.  i  Meth.  Qaar.  geviem,  Oct.  1867,  art.  vi 

On  the  effects  of  the  fall  on  nature,  see  Naturk. 

Fallow-deer  Olcri;^,  gachmVT'i  Sept.  ^oijlaXoi 
[but  lopxis  In  1  King^j,  Vulg.  bubalui),  mentioned 
among  the  beasts  that  may  be  eaten  in  Deut.  liv,  6, 
and  amoag  the  ptovisionB  for  Solomon's  table  in  1 
Kings  iv,  28  [Hob.  v,  3].  There  are  three  anuoali  of 
the  Cermda  family  with  wbich  different  writers  have 
identifled  it.     Sea  Zoolooy. 

I.  Most  commentators  (following  Bochart,  Hirrni. 
i,  910 ;  ii,  200)  regard  it  as  properly  translated  in  our 
version,  deriving  the  word  from  ~i'OP,  chamar',  in  tha 
sense  ofMii^  red,  and  thus  referring  it  to  a  species  of 
deer  of  a  reddish  color ;  probably  the  Cemu  dama  of 
Linnaus,  origioatly  a  native  of  Barbary,  where  it  is 
stUI  found  wild.  It  is  stated  lo  be  Ibund  very  gener- 
ally disperaed  over  Western  and  Southern  Asia,  and 
ia  aaid  lo  have  been  introdaced  into  England  from 
Norway  (see  Pen*;  Cgekjmdia.  t.  v.  Deer).  It  is 
umaller  than  tha  alag  (CereuM  elapAai),  having  boms 
or  branches  serrated  on  tbe  Inside,  which  it  sheds  an- 
nually. The  color  in  winter  is  a  darkish  brown,  but 
in  summer  bay,  spotted  with  white.     The  fallow-deer 


(Cervia  dama)  is  deemed  by  most  authorities  to  lie  an- 
doubtedly  a  native  of  Asia;  indeed.  Persia  seems  to 
lie  its  proper  conntrj-.  Haaselquist  (TViir,  p.  211)  no- 
ticed Ibis  deer  in  Mount  Tabor.     Oedmann  (Fern. 
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SammL  i,  I'B)  Ukawin  beUcTM  tlut  me  yoctiuif  h 
but  denoted  bj  the  Ctmu  daiiu.  The  female  la  call- 
ad  in  tbe  Talmud  K^icrr,  and  la  identieed  by  Levy- 
(Obn  wttb  tba  German  DamUrick,  It  is,  hoveTer, 
dUBcnlt  to  eiippoK  that  Jeruaalem  could  have  received 
'  liie  amount  of  Oeah-RieBt  from  auch  a 
a  aa  tt  ia  from  a  forect  conuCry,     See 


2.  Kitto  (_Picl.  BihI.  Deut.  I.  c.)  aaya,  "  The  s«>l*- 
aaur  of  the  Uebreira  ia  without  doubt  eiroueDnaly  | 
identiRed  with  the  fallow-deer,  which  doea  Dot  eiiiC  in 
Alia,"  and  lefera  the  namg  to  the  Oryz  feuconrz,  citing 
Nlebnhr  aa  authority  for  aUting  that  thia  animal  ia 
known  among  the  Eistoni  Arab*  by  the  naime  of  jnu- 
HHr.  Thia  la  the  opinioD  which  we  have  adopted, 
from  Hamilton  Smith,  wiu  ia  tba  beat  modern  author- 
ity on  auch  qncatioaa.     See  Antbuipe. 

8.  Still  olheia,  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint 
rendering  in  Deuteronomy,  regard  tlie  term  M  dano- 
ting"the^)iMJiif«ii>i(i^{Pillaa);  the  ^»»]aXoc  of 
the  Greelu  (see  Herod,  iv,  192 ;  Ariatotle,  HiH.  Anim. 
ill,  S,  ed.  Schneider,  and  iM  Part.  Amm.  iii.  2,  II,  edit 
Bekkar;  Opplan,  C>n.ii,SO0).  From  the  different  dc- 
•crlptiona  of  the  gachmiir  aa  gi»en  by  Arabian  writ- 
era,  and  cited  by  Bochart  (Hitna.  ii,  284  aq.),  it  would 
alao  seem  that  thia  ia  tbe  anunsl  deaignaled ;  though 
Damir's  remark*  in  aome  reapecta  are  fabuloua,  and 
be  repceacnia  tbe  yacAaiitr  aa  having  deciduoaa  boma, 
which  will  not  apply  to  any  antelope.  Still  Caiui- 
eua,  aceording  to  lEusenmllller,  identific*  tbo  yatkmir 


Willi  the  irUvr  d-troA  ('wild  cow'),  which  is  the  mod- 
em name  In  North  Africa  for  tbe  A  Kldnpe  btAaliiM  (aee 
Shaw'a  TnntU,  p.  342,  and  Suppl.  p.  7S,  fol. ;  Buffon, 
Hid.  A'nftw-.  zii,  294).  The  term  iu&afua  evidently 
paints  to  aome  animal  having  the  ((eneni  appearance 
of  an  ox.  Pliny  (tf.  S.  viii,  15)  telle  us  that  tbe  com- 
mon people.  In  their  ignorance,  aometimes  gave  thia 
name  to  the  iKaoii  (AmtixX)  and  tba  Vrvt.  He  adda, 
the  animal  property  eo  called  la  produced  in  AfHca, 
and  bean  a  raaamblance  to  the  calf  and  the  atag;  a 
middle  poaition  between  the  cervine  and  bovine  rumi- 
nanta  that  corresponda  to  the  exUmal  appearance  of 
Uie  aninul  in  quaation.  The  Mier  ftmui  appears  to 
be  depicted  ia  the  Egi-ptian  monuments  [aee  Chabe]. 
where  it  ia  represented  sa  being  bunted  for  the  sake 
of  its  fleah,  which  Shaw  telle  us  (Suppl.  p.  76)  is  very 
sweet  and  nourishing,  much  preferable  to  that  of  the 
red  deer  (see  Wilkinson's  Ant.  F-airl.  i,  223,  figs.  3,  4, 
and  p.  2-25,  fig.  19).  This  animal,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  stag,  ia  common  in  Korth  Africa,  and  Uvea  in 
herd*"  (Smith,  s.  v.).  See  Wir.D  Ox. 
TmHow  ground  0^3,  «tV,  broken  up  with  the 
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plongb),  a  field  (eipacUlly  of  award)  jnat  [doagbed 

(figuratively,  Jer.  iv,  B;  Hoa.  i,  12;  literally,  "til. 
lage"  Piov.  xiii,  28).      See  AoBicoi-TURt. 

Fallo-n-  year.  Among  the  Hebrewa  every  bst- 
enth  year  waa  a  aabbath  of  rest  to  the  land.  The 
commencement  of  thia  year  waa  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
aevenUi  month,  7uri= October.  There  waa  neither 
aowing  nor  reaping;  tbe  Tinea  and  the  olivea  were 
not  pruned^  there  waa  no  gathering  of  fniita;  fbr  all 
epontaneous  productions  were  left  to  the  poor,  the 
traveller,  and  the  wild  beaat  (Lev.  xxv,  1-7  i  Deul. 
'-  XV,  1-10).      The  aabbatical  year  was  instituted  in  or- 

1  der  that  the  land  might  be  Improved,  and  that  llie 
Hebrews  might  be  tanght  economy  and  foresight,  and 

I  also  invited  to  exerciae  a  large  degree  of  tnat  In  the 
providence  of  Jehovah  their  king,  Ihiring  this  year 
they  could  Ash,  hunt,  take  care  of  their  bees  and  flocka, 
!ir  bttUdinga,  manulaclare  furniture  and 
cloths,  end  carry  on  commerce.  Debta,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  income  hom  the  aoU,  were  not  collected 
(Deut.  XV,  9:  xxxl,  10-13).  Nor  were  eerrants  man- 
umitted (n  thia  year,  tiiit  at  the  end  of  the  alxth  year 
of  their  ser>-ice  (Exod.  ixi,  2;  Dent,  xv,  11;  Jer. 
xxxiv,  14).  The  Hetirews  remalnad  longer  in  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  tfala  jear,  daring  which  the 
whole  Moaaic  law  waa  read,  in  order  to  be  inatmclcd 
in  religions  and  moral  duties,  the  history  of  their  na- 
tion, and  the  wonderful  worka  and  bleasrnga  of  God 
(Deut.  xxxi,  10-18).  When  Jehovah  gave  the  He- 
brews  this  remarkable  inatitute,  in  order  to  guard  them 
against  the  apprehension  of  famine,  he  promised,  cu 
the  condition  of  their  obedience,  ao  great  plenty  in 
every  aixth  barveet  that  it  alone  would  aufGce  for 
three  years  (Lev.  xxv,  20-22).  However,  through  the 
avarice  of  the  Hebrewa,  thia  seventh  year's  rest,  as 
Hoaes  had  apprehended  (Lev.  xxvl,  84,  36),  was  for  a 
longtime  attarlyneglecled(2Chnin.xxivl,  21);  for 
In  all  the  history  otdie  Hebrew  kinga  there  is  no  mei;- 
tion  of  the  sabbatical  year,  nor  of  the  year  of  Jnbile*. 
Tbe  period  when  tkls  wise  and  advanUgeona  law  fell 
into  diause  may  probably  lie  understood  from  the  pre- 
diction of  Hoses  in  Lev.  iivl,  83,84,43;  com  p.  with 
a  Chron.  xxxvl,  21 ;  Jer.  ijtv,  II.  Thus  iraa  it  fore- 
told that  the  Hebrews,  for  the  violation  of  this  law, 
rbould  go  into  captivity:  "To  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  tbe  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  tbo  land  had 
paid  off  her  rabbalha ;  for  as  long  aa  she  lay  desolate 
ahe  kept  sabbalfa,  to  fulfil  threeacore  and  ten  years." 
Here  it  ia  taken  for  granted  that  aeventy  aabbatical 
years,  including  the  jubilee  years  which  succeeded  ev- 
ery seventh  aabbatical  year,  had  been  neglected  by 
the  unfaithful  people,  the  Hebrewa  were  frequently 
weary  of  tbe  law ;  and  at  different  periods  duriug  tho 
commonwealth  they  appear  to  have  utterly  neglected 
the  fallow  or  aabbatical  years.  Hence  it  appears  that 
(he  captivily  of  tbe  Hebrews  and  the  desolalkm  of 
their  country  waa  an  act  of  retributive  Providence, 
brought  upon  them  tor  this  very  reason,  thst  tbe  laud 
might  pay  off  those  aabbatical  years  of  real,  of  which 
the  Hebrewa  had  deprived  it,  in  neglecting  the  statnle 
of  Jehovah  their  king  (Lev.  rxvi,  43).     After  the  ex- 

low  or  aabbatical  year  appears  to  have  been 

ipnloualy  obeerved,  aa  we  learn  from  Joae- 
phua  iAni.  xl,  11,  8).     See  Jneii-CK. 

Falae  Prophet  (i/imJowpotqnic,  a  jno^ajprepk- 
tt),  I.  e.  one  talaely  profeasing  to  come  aa  a  prophet  or 
ambaaaador  f>tim  God,  a  fabe  teacher  (^stt.  vii,  15  : 
itIv,  11,24,  etc.  1  comp.  Tetl.  xii  Pair.  p.  614;  Joaa- 
phua,  Aal.  vlii,  13,  I ;  x,  7,  8 ;  Wor,  vi,  5,  2),  Ses 
PnopiiRT.  In  Kev.  xri,  IS.  the  term  la  distinctively 
used,  "(i<  falae  prophet,"  with  reference  lothe  mytho- 
logical aystem  of  paganism,  the  aecond  "  beast"  (q.T.), 
eupporting  the  tirat  or  secular  power  of  Rome;  allegor- 
Ically  interpreted  of  tbe  impmtor  Hohanimed  (Hat- 
Ihes,  DepKudiipropAttii»uiIli6rteonnn,L.'B.lSbS,8vi>X 
Fama  clamdMi  (gmmi  bad  ripori),  in  tlie  Scou 
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tish  ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  groond  of  action  before  a 
presbytery  or  synod  against  a  minister  or  member  of 
the  Cliurch,  founded  on  common  report,  and  not  a 
charge  by  accusation.  If  the  romor,  or  fama  clctmota, 
be  genenl  and  hnrtftil,  the  court  can  investigate  it 
without  any  accuser,  for  the  vindication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Church  and  of  the  court,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  good  morals  in  the  community. 
See  Hill,  Church  Practice,  p.  49. 

Familla  CharitatiA.    See  Familists. 

Familiars  of  the  Inqulaltlon,  officers  of  that 
tribunal  whose  function  it  is  to  apprehend  accused  or 
auspected  persons  and  convey  them  to  prison.  Tliey 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  inquisitor,  and  are  there- 
fore called  yam>/Mir«.  The  office  was  formerly  held  in 
high  honor,  and  men  of  noble  family  often  held  it,  es- 
pecially in  Spain.  Innocent  III  granted  large  indul- 
gences to  familiars.  The  same  plenary  indulgence  is 
granted  by  the  pope  to  each  exercise  of  this  office  as 
was  granted  by  the  Lateran  Council  to  those  who  suc- 
cored the  Holy  Land.  **  When  several  persons  are  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  same  time,  these  familiars  are  com- 
manded to  order  matters  that  they  may  linow  nothing 
of  one  another^s  being  apprehended ;  and  it  is  related 
that  a  father  and  his  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  lived  together  in  tlie  same  bouse,  were  carried 
prisoners  to  the  Inquisition  without  knowing  anjrtbing 
of  one  another's  being  there  till  seven  years  after- 
wards,** when  those  that  were  alive  were  released  by 
un  Amioda  Ft.     See  Inquisition. 


FamlUar  Spirit  (aiX,  oft,  a  leathern  hoUU  or 
ter-skin.  Job  xzxii,  19 ;  hence,  the  conjurer,  being  re- 
garded as  the  vessel  containing  the  inspiring  daemon), 
a  wbcromoMtxr^  or  sorcerer  who  professes  to  call  up  the 
dead  by  means  of  incantations,  to  answer  questions 
(Dent,  xviii,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  6;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6; 
Lev.  xix,  81 ;  xx,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8, 9 ;  Isa.  viii,  19 ; 
xtx,  8).    Put  also  specially  for  the  python  (Acts  xvi, 
16)  or  divining-spirit,  by  the  aid  of  which  such  jug- 
glers were  supposed  to  conjure  (Lev.  xx,  27 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  7,  8),  and  for  the  ihade  or  departed  spirit  thus 
evoked  (Isa.  xxix,  4).     See  Divination.     The  term 
is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  iyyatrrpiftvBoc,  **  a  ven- 
triloquist," but  is  rather  a  wizard  who  asked  counsel 
of  his  familiar,  and  gave  the  responses  received  from 
him  to  others — ^tho  name  being  applied  in  refcrenc3  to 
the  spirit  or  dtemon  that  aniraatsd  the  person,  and  in- 
flated the  belly  so  that  it  protuberated  like  tho  side 
of  a  boaU.    Or  it  was  applied  to  the  msgician,  because 
he  was  supposed  to  be  infiaied  by  the  spirit  (jSaifiov 
oAifXTdc)f  like  the  ancient  Et'ptfrXcTc  (e'c  aXKorpia^ 
yturripac  iv^vct  Ar.  Vetp.  1017,  malum  spiritum  per  ve- 
renda  ncOurtB  excipiebat;  SchTl.  in  Ar.  Pint.).     The  ob 
of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  precisely  the  same  as  thepy- 
tho  of  the  Greeks  (Plutarch,  De  def.  Or.  414 ;  Cicero, 
De  di»,  i,  19),  and  was  used  not  only  to  designate  the 
performer,  but  the  spirit  itself,  irvtvfia  HvOtavo^, -which 
possessed  him  (see  Levit  xx,  27 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8 ; 
also  Acts  xvi,  16).     A  more  specific  denomination  of 
this  last  term  was  the  necromcmcer  (literallv  seeker  of 
the  dead,  ^^^  ixto*,  Deut.  xviii,  10 ;  comp.  ?X  'j^^ttJ^'l 
B*^r.an),  one  who,  by  frequenting  tombs,  by  inspect- 
ing corpses,  or,  more  frequently,  by  help  of  the  o6,  like 
the  witch  of  Endor,  pretended  to  evoke  the  dead,  and 
bring  secrets  from  the  invisible  world  (Gen.  xli,  8 ; 
£xod.vil,ll;  Lev.  xix,  26;  Dent  xviii,  10-12).   Com- 
pare the  D*t^K,  whuperera  ("  charmers**),  of  Isa.  xix, 

3.  But  Shnckford,  who  denies  that  the  Jews  in  early 
ages  believed  in  spirits,  makes  it  mean  "consulters  of 
dead  idols"  (Cotmeet.  ii,  895).  These  ventriloquists 
'*  peeped  and  muttered"  (compare  rpiZtiVt  Homer,  IL 
xxiiiylOl;  *' squeak  and  gibber,'*  Shaksp.  Ju^  CicsMir) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
"familiar'*  (Isa.  xxix,  4, etc. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8 ;  Lev. 
37 ;  compare  cripvofiavrts,  Soph.  Froff,).    Of  this 


class  ii:at  the  witch  of  Endor  (Josephus,  Ani.  vi,  14, 2), 
in  whose  case  mtemded  imposture  mcq^  have  been  over- 
ruled Into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi,  20).  On 
this  wide  subject,  see  Chrysostom  ad  1  Cor.  xii ;  Ter- 
tuUian,  adv.  Mare,  iv,  25;  De  i4miiM,  p.  57 ;  Augustine, 
De  doetr.  ChriH,  §  88 ;  Cicero,  Tumc.  Ditp.  i,  16,  and  the 
commentators  on  jEn,  vi ;  Critici  Sacri,  vi,  881 ;  Le 
Moyne,  Var,  Soar,  p.  998  sq. ;  Selden,  De  Diis  8yr.  i, 
2 ;  and,  above  all,  Bdttcher,  De  Jnferie,  p.  101-121, 
where  the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those 
who  sought  inspiration,  either  from  the  d«mons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  caverns  (Isa. 
Ixv,  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications  by 
voluntary  ftsts  (Maimon.  De  Idol,  ix,  16;  Lightfoot, 
Her,  Heb,  ad  Ifatt.  x,  1).  That  the  supposed  y^nixopav- 
Ttla  was  often  effected  by  ventriloquism  and  illusion  is 
certain ;  fbr  a  specimen  of  this  even  in  modem  times, 
see  the  Life  of  Benvennto  Cellini.  Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V.     Sc«  Necromancbr. 

Closely  connected  with  this  form  of  divination  are 
the*  two  following :  (1.)  *^3n,  che'ber,  a  tpett  or  en- 
chantment, by  means  of  a  cabalistic  arrangement  of 
certain  words  and  implements  (Deut.  xviii,  11;  Isa. 
xlvii,  9,  12),  spoken  also  of  serpent-charming  (Psa. 
Iviii,  6).  See  Charming  ;  Enchantment.  (2.)  Sor- 
cery (either  wiMord,  ^y^^t  hnowituj  one,  Lev.  xix,  31 ; 
XX,  6;  Deut.  xviii,  11;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8,  9;  spoken 
also  of  the  imp  or  spirit  of  divination  by  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  attended.  Lev.  xx,  27 ;  or  some 
form  of  7)^3,  hatkapk\  to  act  the  wUch,  literally  by 
magic  incantations,  2  Chron.  xxiii,  6;  Exod.  vii,  11; 
Deut.  xviii,  10;  Dan.  ii,  2,  etc.),  which  signifies  prac- 
tising divination  by  means  of  the  black  art,  with  an 
implied  collusion  with  evil  spirits ;  applied  usually  to 
pretending  to  reveal  secrets,  to  discover  things  lost, 
find  hidden  treasure,  and  interpret  dreams.  See  Wiz- 
ard. 

Familists,  Familia  Charit&tis.  Family  of 
Love,  a  sect  founded  in  tho  16th  century  by  Henry 
Nicholas,  a  native  of  Monster,  in  Westphalia,  who,  after 
residing  for  some  time  in  Holland,  went  to  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  there  es- 
tablished (1552)  h\AfamiUa  charUaiU,  or  ffuudee  lAef 
de  (Strype*s  Vranmer,  ii,  410).  His  doctrines  have  of- 
ten been  confounded  with  those  ot  David  Joris  [see  Jo- 
ris},  which  they  resemble  in  many  respects,  and  gen- 
erally with  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  His  followers, 
however,  publbhed  a  Confemon  of  Faith  in  1575  (given 
in  Strype,  AimaU,  ii,  577),  and  soon  after  an  Apology^ 
in  which  they  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  their 
doctrines  with  those  of  the  evangelical  Confessions. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  this  sect  was  a  tendency 
to  mystic  contemplation,  and  the  belief  that,  through 
love,  man  could  become  absolutely  absorbed  in  and 
identified  with  Grod,  in  a  subjective  sense.  Nicholas 
represented  himself  as  the  apostle  of  this  **  service  of 
Love,**  and  it  is  said  went  so  far  as  to  claim  superior- 
ity over  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  Moses  only  preach- 
ed hope,  Christ  fhith,  but  he  preached  love.  The  sect 
was  accused  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of 
even  rejecting  the  divinity  of  God  himself,  in  its  high- 
er attributes,  by  maintaining  that  man  would,  in  this 
life,  become  identified  with  God.  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  in  their  Apology  their  belief  in  the 
three  general  Christian  creed?,  and  particularly  in  the 
satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ,  while  they  merely 
claimed  to  emulate  the  state  of  life  exhibited  by  him. 
As  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  perfect,  they  could 
not  acknowledge  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  stated  in 
their  Apology  that  they  tried  with  all  the  heart  to  be- 
lieve and  keep  the  commandments,  leaving  the  rest  to 
Grod,  as  the  power  of  so  doing  could  only  come  from 
him.  They  distinguished  themselves  firom  the  Ana- 
baptists by  their  recognition  ot  infant  baptism,  and  by 
their  indifference  as  to  the  external  part  of  the  estab- 
lished worship,  which  the  Anabaptists  assailed  with  ea- 
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pecial  violence.  Nicholas,  who  at  first  kept  prosely- 
ting quietly,  came  out  more  boldly  during  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  and  announced  himself  as  a  prophet  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord,  and  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  uneducated  man,  yet  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  several 
theologians  and  persona  of  high  rank.  In  1680  Eliza- 
beth issued  a  proclamation  against  the  sect,  and  direct- 
ed an  inquixy  to  he  made  into  their  practices.  They 
seem  to  have  attracted  considerable  attention  at  that 
period,  and  accusations  of  all  kinds  were  brought  for- 
ward against  them.  Their  books  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt  in  October,  1580.  In  1604  they  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  James  I,  to  clear  themselves  from  the  imputa- 
tions laid  against  them.  From  this  time  their  num- 
bers diminished,  but  they  were  not  extinct  even  as  late 
as  1645.  Ring  James  I,  in  his  BatnXucbv  iutpovy  calls 
them  infamem  anabapUttcarum  teelam^  qumfamUia  am- 
oris  voeatur,  A  person  named  Etherington  was  made 
to  recant  as  a  Familist  in  1627 ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  held  precisely  the  same  doctrine  as  the  older 
Familists.  See  a  curious  book  by  J.  R.  (John  Rogers), 
entitled  The  Displojfing  of  an  horrible  Sect  naming  them- 
selves the  Famikf  of  Love  (Lond.  1579) ;  and  Knewstub, 
Confutation  oj  monstrous  and  horrible  Herenes  taught  by 
H.  N.  etc.  (Lond.  1579) ;  Mosheim,  Church  History^  c. 
xvi,  §  iii,  pt.  ii,  §  25 ;  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist,  of  England, 
vi,  609 ;  vii,  811 ;  Hardwick,  Reformation,  chap.  v. 

Family.  The  idea  of  the  family  (oZjcoc),  in  Greece, 
was.  that  of  the  nucleus  of  society,  or  of  the  state. 
*' Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  the  foundation  of  the  state, 
and  quotes  Hesiod  to  the  efi^ect  that  the  original  fami- 
ly consisted  of  the  wife  and  the  laboring  ox,  which 
held,  as  he  says,  to  the  poor  the  position  of  the  slave 
(Polit,  i,  1).  The  complete  Greek  family,  then,  con- 
sisted of  the  man,  and  his  wife,  and  his  slave ;  the  two 
latter,  Aristotle  says,  never  having  been  confounded 
in  tho  same  class  by  the  Greek?,  as  by  the  barbarians 
(/6.).  In  this  form,  the  family  was  recognised  as  the 
model  of  the  monarchy,  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the 
simplest,  form  of  government.  When,  by  the  birth 
and  growth  of  children,  and  the  death  of  the  father, 
the  original  family  is  broken  up  faito  sev^al,  tho  heads 
of  which  stand  to  each  other  in  a  co-ordinate  rather 
than  a  strictly  subordinate  position,  wo  have  in  these 
the  prototypes  of  the  more  advanced  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Each  brother,  by  becoming  the  head  of  a  sep- 
arate fiimily,  becomes  a  member  of  an  aristocracy,  or 
the  embodiment  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power, 
as  it  exists  in  the  separate  elements  of  which  a  consti- 
tutional or  a  democratic  government  is  composed. 
But  at  Rome  the  idea  of  the  family  was  still  more 
closely  entwined  with  that  of  life  in  the  state,  and  tho 
natural  power  of  the  father  was  taken  as  the  basis  not 
only  of  the  whole  political,  but  of  the  whole  social  or- 
ganization of  the  people.  Among  the  Romans,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  the  family  included  the  slave  as  well 
as  the  wife,  and  ultimately  the  children,  a  fact  which, 
indeed,  is  indicated  by  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  root  as  famulus,  a  slave. 
In  its  widest  sense,  the /omi/ia  included  even  the  in- 
animate possessions  of  the  citizen,  who,  as  the  head 
of  a  house,  was  his  own  master  (sui  juris) ;  and  Gains 
(ii,  102)  uses  it  as  synonymous  with  pairimonium.  In 
general,  however,  it  was  confined  to  persons — the  wife, 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  if 
such  there  were,  and  slaves  of  a  full-blown  Roman 
citizen.  Sometimes,  too,  it  signified  all  those  who 
had  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  and  would  have 
been  members  of  the  family,  and  under  the  potestas 
of  a  common  ancestor,  had  he  been  alive.  In  this 
sense,  of  course,  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  different 
members  of  the  family  were  not  included  in  it.  It 
was  a  family,  in  short,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  *the  royal  fiunily,'  etc.,  with  this  difference,  that  it 
was  possible  for  an  individual  to  quit  it,  and  to  pass 
into  another  by  adoption.    Sometimes,  again,  the  word 


was  used  with  reference  to  slaves  exclusively,  and,  im- 
al<^cally,  to  a  sect  of  phUosophers,  or  a  body  of  gladi- 
ators." See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities. 

The  Christian  family,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  commu- 
nion resting  on  an  ethico-religious  foundation,  and 
forming  the  closest  of  all  human  relationships.  It  is 
a  copy  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  union,  that  of 
the  Church  with  Christ  its  head.  Christianity,  con- 
sidered as  the  true  (ideal)  family,  wherein  Christ's 
power  begets,  through  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  chil- 
dren of  faith  unto  God,  who  mutually  aid  each  other 
with  their  several  spiritual  gifts,  is  imaged  in  the 
natural  family ;  imperfectly,  indeed,  since  the  life  of 
the  Christian  family  is  yet  a  life  m  the  flesh  (Gal.  if, 
20) ;  yet  truly,  l)ecan8e  its  bond  of  union  is  f  piritnal, 
being  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  basis  of  the  Christian 
family  is  Christian  marriage,  or  monogam}',  the  ex- 
clusive union  of  one  man  to  one  woman.  The  deepcFt 
ground  of  this  union,  and  its  true  aim,  without  which 
Ckristian  marriage  and  family  are  impossible,  is  tho 
consciousness  of  unity  in  Christ,  or  in  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  the  source  of  individual  sympathy,  as  well 
as  of  brotherly  and  universal  love.  Marriage  has,  in 
common  with  ChnstiBxi  friendship,  the  bond  of  tender 
sentiments;  but  the  former  is  an  exclusive  bond  be- 
tween two  persons  of  different  sexes,  whose  personal- 
ity is  complemented,  so  to  speak,  by  each  other.  It  is 
therefore  a  lifelong  relation,  while  friendship  may  be 
only  temporary.     See  Marriagk. 

Two  persons  thus  joined  in  marriage  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian  family ;  indeed,  they  constitute 
a  family,  though  yet  incomplete  and  undeveloped.  It 
awaits  its  completion  in  the  birth  of  children.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  the  married  couple  live  in  a 
state  of  holiness,  so  are  the  natural  desires  for  issne 
and  their  gratification  made  subservient  to  the  divine- 
ly ordered  end  of  the  marriage,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  dependence  on  the  will  and  blessing  of  God. 
And  in  order  duly  to  attain  this  higher  end  of  the  fam- 
ily, it  is  necessary  that,  keeping  the  merely  camsl 
passions  subordinate,  both  husband  and  wife  should 
endeavor  to  subserve  each  other's  moral  and  spiritual 
completeness ;  and  also  that  they  should,  when  children 
are  bom,  faithfully  help  each  other  in  training  them 
properly,  by  the  combination  of  their  particular  di^po- 
sitions,  the  father's  sternness  being  tempered  with  the 
mother's  gentleness,  and  the  mother^s  tenderness  en- 
ergized by  the  father's  authority.  The  children  should 
see  the  unity  between  the  father  and  the  mother,  in 
their  unity  of  aim,  though  manifested  according  to  their 
different  dispositions.  Early  baptism  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  careful  religions  training.  In  this  the  moth- 
er has  a  certain  priority,  inasmuch  as,  aside  fh>m  giv- 
ing her  children  birth,  she  is  also  first  in  giving  them 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  care  they  require.  Yet  even 
in  this  early  period  she  derives  assistance  from  the 
husband,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  famUy,  counsels, 
strengthens,  and  assists  her.  In  after  ^'ears  their  rel- 
ative shares  in  the  education  of  the  children  become 
more  equalized,  the  sons  coming,  however,  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  father,  while  the  daughters  remain 
more  under  the  mother's.  Those  who  wish  theirs  to 
be  a  real  Christian  family  mutt  fh)m  the  first  incul- 
cate on  their  children  (aside  from  the  habit  of  absolute, 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  parental  authority  as 
divinely  instituted)  the  true  ground  of  obedience,  as 
laid  in  obedience  to  God,  springing  firom  lovo  to  God. 
**  The  order  in  which  the  love  of  the  child  graduates  is 
from  the  stage  of  instinctive  love  to  moral  afiectioii, 
and  fh>m  this  to  the  love  of  its  heavenly  Parent.  De- 
sirous as  the  parents  may  be  to  lead  its  affections  up 
at  once  to  the  Creator,  the  previous  stages  of  the  path 
must  first  be  passed  through.  For  a  while  tho  mater- 
nal care  is  the  only  Providence  it  knows ;  and  the  fia^ 
ther's  experience  is  to  it  a  world  of  grand  enter- 
prise, and  of  power  unlimited.    In  vain  it  strives  -to 
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tllmb  the  height  of  his  knowledge — bis  yirtaal  omnia- 
cience ;  nor  cui  it  conceive  of  a  diviner  guarantee  than 
his  promise.  To  see  its  parents  bend  in  worship,  and 
to  hear  them  speak  with  holy  awe  of  their  Fatiiier  in 
heaven,  is  itself  solemn  and  suggestive  as  a  ladder  set 
np  from  earth  to  heaven.  ;  The  wise  discipline,  too, 
which  leads  the  parent  kindly  to  repress  its  selfish  de- 
sires, and  (instantly  to  aim  at  its  moral  welfare,  in- 
variably begets  in  retom  the  highest  order  of  filial 
love  and  confidence ;  evincing  the  power  of  the  child 
to  discriminate  between  instinctive  and  moral  aifec- 
tion,  and  preparing  it  to  embrace  that  heavenly  Parent 
of  whom  the  earthly  is  but  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion. And  let  the  parents  remark  tliat,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  begin  to  point  their  child  to  God  as  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence  and  love,they  are  pursuing  the  certain 
course  ibr  augmenting  its  moral  aflTection  for  them- 
selves ;  while  its  intelligent  love  for  them  is  a  valuable 
means  and  a  pledge  for  its  ascending  to  the  love  of 
God"  (Harris,  Patriarchy,  or  the  Famiiy,  p.  862).  This 
divine  liberty,  leased  on  fear  and  love,  far  from  dimin- 
ishing the  respectful  love  of  the  children  for  their  par- 
ents, will  exalt  and  purify  it,  and  bring  it  to  its  high- 
est degree  of  perfection ;  it  will  make  it  become  part 
of  their  religion,  and  whenever  a  collision  may  occur 
between  the  parental  wishes  and  the  will  of  God,  it 
will  lead  the  children,  while  obeying  the  latter,  to 
cherish  all  possible  reverence  and  respect  for  the  for- 
mer. By  this  personal  development  of  theb*  spiritual 
life  the  sons  and  daughters  will  become yWend!*  to  their 
parents ;  a  higher  kind  of  trust,  such  as  is  felt  in  one's 
equals,  la  thus  reached,  without  diminishing  the  re- 
spect which  is  the  duty  of  the  child  and  the  right  of 
the  parents.  This  is  the  true  graduation  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  life,  in  which  the  elder  children  become 
helps  to  the  parents  for  the  education  of  the  younger, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  become  more  thoroughly 
fitted  to  fulfil  their  own  duties  as  heads  of  families  in 
after  life.  Where  the  blessing  of  children  has  been 
denied,  it  can  in  some  measure,  though  not  complete- 
ly, find  a  substitute  in  the  adoption  of  orphans  or 
other  chUdren,  and  then  the  duties  towards  these  are 
the  same  as  towards  one's  own. 

The  Christian  family  includes  also  what  heathen 
Borne  called  the  family  in  a  subordinate  sense — the 
tervanis.     Their  position,  wherever  the  principles  of 
Christian  humanity  prevail,  is  not  one  of  slavery,  but 
is  a  free  moral  relation,  entered  into  by  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  and  giving  each  peculiar  rights  and 
duties.     The  Christian,  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
his  Master,  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
spirit  inclined  Him  much  more  to  serve  others  than  to 
have  them  serve  Him,  and  he  will  not  be  satisfied  by 
rewarding  his  servants  with  wages  only,  but  with  all 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  the  family  is  the  prop- 
er sphere.     They  should  take  part  in  the  family  wor- 
ship, and  even  an  active  part,  as  in  reading,  singing, 
praying.     The  more  they  come  to  take  part  in  the  life 
of  the  family,  in  its  interests,  its  joys,  its  griefs,  and 
receive  from  it  the  sympathy  and  help  they  require, 
either  for  the  body  or  the  mind,  the  more  does  the 
general  fiimily  lead  a  really  Christian  life. 

The  entire  life  of  the  Christian  family  is  a  continu- 
ous act  of  worship  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the 
wofrd,  and  must  gradually  become  more  and  more  so, 
since  aU  its  actions  are  done  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  for  the  glory  of  God.     This  thoroughly  Christian 
condact  is,  however,  sustained  and  strengthened  by 
the  /amUy  leorakip  in  the  proper  sense,  in  which  the 
family,  as  such,  seeks  for  strength  in  the  Word  and  in 
the   Spirit  of  God.     The  more  perfectly  this  family 
worship  is  organized,  the  more  will  it  resemble  public 
worship,  consisting,  like  it,  in  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding  of  Scripture,  singing,  and  prayer.     The 
lemder  in  the  reli^ous  exercises  of  the  family  should 
be  tbe  father,  as  priestly  head  of  the  house.     This, 
bowever,  is  not  to  exclude  the  co-operation  of  the 


mother,  children,  and  other  members  of  the  fkmily  i ' 
their  participation,  on  the  contrary,  adds  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  service,  and  makes  it  an  admirable  sup- 
plement  to  public  worship,  as  in  the  family  the  feeling 
of  trust  in  each  other  and  of  self-dependence  add  much 
to  liberty  in  prayer.  This  constitutes  the  true  hearth 
of  the  family,  tbe  centre  around  which  all  meet  again, 
from  whence  they  derive  light  and  warmth,  and  whose 
genial  infiuences  will  be  felt  through  life.  From  the 
bosom  of  such  a  family  the  spirit  of  Christianity  goes 
out  with  its  healthful  infiuence  into  the  Church,  the 
school,  the  state,  and  even  the  whole  world. 

See  generally  the  writers  on  moral  philosophy  and 
Christian  ethics,  and  especially  Herzog,  JieaUEncy- 
IdopMie  iv,  318;  Rothe,  Theolog.  Etkik,  iii,  606;  Schaff, 
ApoetoUcaJ  Age^  §  111 ;  Harris,  Patriarchy,  or  the  /bm- 
i(y  (Lend.  1856,  8vo) ;  Anderson,  Geniut  and  Design  of 
theDomesiic  Constitution  (Edinb.  1896,  8vo);  Thiersch, 
Ueber  chrittliche$  Famiiienleben  (4th  ed.  Fnuikf.  1859 ; 
translated  into  several  languages). 

Family,  Holy.  One  of  the  most  fiivorite  themes 
of  Christian  art,  from  its  earliest  period  in  the  Cata- 
combs, has  been  the  presentation  of  scenes  from  the 
infifincy  and  childhood  of  the  Saviour.  The  name 
**  holy  family"  is  given  especially  to  those  paintings 
and  sculptures  in  which  the  parents,  Joseph  and 
Mar^**,  are  worshipping  the  infant  Saviour,  or  are  hold- 
ing him  up  for  the  adoration  of  spectators.  In  a  wider 
sense,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  birUi  of  the  Saviour,  the 
adoration  of  the  magi,  of  the  shepherds,  and  of  the 
mythical  three  kings,  to  the  fiight  into  Egypt,  the 
finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  and  all  other  scenes  from  the  childhood  of 
Christ  that  are  drawn  from  the  gospels.  Accessory 
figures  of  angels,  saints,  and  of  persons  contemporary 
with  Christ  or  with  the  artist,  and  sometimes  of  the 
artist  or  the  donor  of  the  painting  to  the  church,  are 
often  added.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Family  of  Love.    See  Familists. 

Family  prayer.  See  Family  ;  Prater  ;  Wor- 
ship. 

Famine  (properly  39*^,  raay,  \ifx6g,  hwnger^ 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations).  **  In  the  whole 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  ever 
be  dependent  on  rain ;  the  watersheds  having  few  large 
springs,  and  the  small  rivers  not  being  sufiicicnt  for 
the  irrigation  of  even  the  level  lands.  If,  therefore, 
the  heavy  rains  of  November  and  December  fail,  tho 
sustenance  of  the  people  is  cut  off  in  tho  parching 
drought  of  harvest-time,  when  the  country  is  almost 
devoid  of  mobture.  Further,  the  pastoral  trilies  rely 
on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys 
for  their  fiocks  and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed 
in  spring^me  with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is 
tho  product  of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails  almost 
totally  without  it  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive tiie  frequent  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  rather 
of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country',  was -depend- 
ent on  natural  phenomena  which,  however  regular  in 
their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with  them  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

**  Egypt,  again,  owes  all  iU  fertility— a  fertility  that 
gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  with  the  *■  garden 
of  the  Lord' — to  its  mighty  river,  whose  annual  rise 
inundates  nearly  the  whole  land,  and  renders  its  culti- 
vation an  easy  certainty.  But  this  very  bounty  of  na- 
ture has  not  unfrequently  exposed  the  country  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  drought.  With  scarcely  any  rain, 
and  that  only  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  with 
wells  only  supplied  by  filtration  from  the  river  through 
a  nitrous  soil,  a  failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost 
certainly  entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  fol- 
lowed by  cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great 
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measure  avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of  dearth 
and  famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  in- 
undation, preceded,  and  accompanied,  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  Both  these 
winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter,  keeping  back 
the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  the  defective  inundation,  as  they  are  also  by 
their  accelerating  the  current  of  the  river — the  north- 
erly winds  producing  the  contrary  effects.  Famines 
fai  Egypt  and  Palestine  seem  to  be  affiected  by  drought 
extending  from  northern  Syria,  through  the  meridian 
of  Eg}'pt,  as  far  as  the  higlilands  of  Abyssinia. 

**  It  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  world  generally  that 
it  was  subject  to  periodical  returns  of  dearth,  often 
amounting  in  particular  districts  to  fiimine,  greatly  be- 
yond what  is  usually  experienced  in  modem  times. 
Various  causes  of  a  merely  natural  and  economical 
kind  contributed  to  this,  apart  from  strictly  moral  con- 
siderations. Among  these  causes  may  more  especially 
be  mentioned  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  agriculture 
which  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  which  men  had  few 
resources  to  stimulate,  or  in  unfavorable  seasons  and 
localities  to  aid,  the  productive  powers  of  nature ;  the 
defective  means  of  transit,  rendering  it  often  impossi- 
ble to  relieve  the  wants  of  one  region,  even  when 
plenty  existed  at  no  great  distance  in  another;  the 
despotic  governments,  which  to  so  great  an  extent 
checked  the  free  development  of  human  energy  and 
skill ;  and  the  frequent  wars  and  desolations,  in  a  great 
de;;ree  also  the  result  of  those  despotic  governments, 
which  both  interrupted  the  labors  of  the  field  and  af- 
terwards wasted  its  fruits.  Depending,  as  every  re- 
turning harvest  does,  upon  the  meeting  of  many  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  and  climate,  which  necessarily  vary 
from  season  to  season,  it  was  inevitable  that  times  of 
scarcity  should  be  ever  and  anon  occurring  in  partic- 
ular regions  of  tlie  world ;  and  from  the  disadvantages 
now  referred  to,  under  which  the  worid  in  more  remote 
times  labored,  it  was  equally  inevitable  that  such 
times  should  often  result  in  all  the  horrors  of  famine" 
(Smith,  s.  v.). 

The  Scriptures  record  several  famines  in  Palestine 
and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  first  occurs  in 
Gen.  xii,  10,  which  is  described  as  so  grievous  as  to 
compel  Abraham  to  quit  Canaan  for  Egypt  (Gen.  xxvi, 
1).  Another  occurred  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  removal  from  Canaan  to  Gerar  (Gen. 
xxvi,  17).  The  most  remarkable  one  was  that  of 
seven  years  in  Egypt,  while  Joseph  was  governor.  It 
was  distinguished  for  its  duration,  extent,  and  sever- 
ity, particularly  as  Egypt  is  one  of  the  countries  least 
subject  to  such  a  caUunity,  by  reason  of  its  general 
fertility.  The  ordinary  cause  of  famine  in  "Egypt  is 
connected  with  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  But 
it  would  appear  that  more  than  local  causes  were  in 
operation  in  the  case  noticed  in  Gen.  xli,  80,  for  it  is 
said  that  '^  the  famine  was  sore  in  all  lands,"  that  "  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  By  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  Joseph,  however,  provision 
had  been  made  in  Egypt  during  the  seven  preceding 
years  of  plenty,  so  that  tiie  people  of  other  parts  sought 
and  received  supplies  in  Egypt — **  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  buy  com."  Among  other  lands,  Cana- 
an suffered  (Vom  the  famine,  which  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Jacob  sending  bis  sons  down  into  Egypt, 
and  of  the  settlement  in  that  land  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham ;  an  event  of  the  highest  consequence  in 
the  sequel,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the  benignity  and 
wisdom  of  divine  Providence  in  bringing  there  a  band 
of  shepherds  to  prepare  and  qualify  them  for  becoming 
ultimatelv  the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  fruitful  ness  of  Egypt  depends  upon  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile ;  but  these  are  occasioned  by  the  trop- 
ical rains  which  fall  upon  the  Abyssinian  mountains. 
These  rains  depend  upon  climatic  laws  of  wide  extent 
and  great  regularity.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  land  on 
the  earth  in  which  famine  has  raged  so  often  and  so 


terribly  as  in  Eg^ypt,  or  a  land  that  so  very  much  nee<l8 
the  measures  which  Joseph  adopted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  people.  The  swelling  of  the  Nile  a  few 
feet  above  or  below  what  is  necessary  proves  alike  de- 
stractive.  Particular  instances  of  famine  which  his- 
tory has  handed  down  to  us  are  truly  horrible,  and 
the  accounts  of  them  are  worthy  of  notice  also,  inas- 
much as  they  present  the  services  of  Joseph  in  behalf 
of  Egypt  in  their  trae  light  AbdoUatif  relates  thus : 
'*In  the  3'ear  596  (A.D.  1199),  the  height  of  the  flood 
was  small  almost  without  example.  The  consequence 
was  a  terrible  famine,  accompanied  by  indescribable 
enormities.  Parents  consumed  their  children ;  human 
flesh  was,  in  fact,  a  veiy  common  article  of  food ;  they 
contrived  various  ways  of  preparing  it.  They  spoke 
of  it  and  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  indifferent  affair. 
Men-catching  became  a  regular  business.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  populatitm  were  swept  away  by  death. 
In  the  following  year,  also,  the  inundation  did  not 
reach  the  proper  height,  and  only  the  lowlands  were 
overflowed.  Also  much  of  that  which  was  inundated 
ooald  not  be  sown  for  want  of  laborers  and  seed ;  much 
was  destroyed  by  worms  which  devoured  the  seed-com ; 
also  of  the  seed  which  escaped  this  destruction,  a  great 
part  produced  only  meagre  shoots  which  perished.*' 
(See  the  account  of  this  £imine  translated  in  the  Am. 
Bild,  Repot,  1832,  p.  669  sq.)  Compare  with  this  ac- 
count the  "  thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind'* 
(Gen.  xli,  6).  **0f  the  horrors  in  this  second  year's 
famine,  the  year  of  the  Flight,  597  (A.D.  1200),  Abdol- 
latif,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  likewise  gives  a  most 
interesting  account,  stating  that  the  people  throughout 
the  country  were  driven  to  the  last  extremities,  eating 
offal,  and  even  their  own  dead,  and  mentions,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  dire  straits  to  which  they  were  driven, 
that  persons  who  were  burnt  alive  for  eating  human 
flesh  were  themselves,  thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by 
others.  Hultitudes  fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in 
the  desert-road  to*  Palestine. 

'*  But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  F4timi  Khalifeh,  El-Mustansir  billah, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years' duration  in  Ef^ypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph  (A.H. 
457-464,  A.D.  1064-1071).  Thu  famine  exceeded  m 
severity  all  others  of  modem  times,  and  was  aggrava* 
ted  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged  the  conntir. 
Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  (saj's  Es-Snyut^,  in 
his  7/om  eUMohddarah^  MS.)  continued  for  seven  con- 
secutive years,  so  that  they  [the  people]  ate  corpses, 
and  animals  that  died  of  themselves ;  the  cattle  per- 
ished ;  a  dog  was  sold  for  5  dinars,  and  a  cat  for  3 
dinars  .  .  .  and  an  ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat 
for  100  dSn&rs,  and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He 
adds  that  all  the  horses  of  the  Khalifeh,  save  three, 
perished,  and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits 
to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and 
of  the  organized  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cai- 
ro, and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  hooks  and  let  down  from  tlie  houses.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  £l-Makrtzt  (in  his  Kkifat; 
Quatremire  has  translated  the  account  of  this  famine 
in  the  life  of  El-Mustansir,  contained  in  his  Memoires 
G^offraphiques  et  Htstoriques  sur  tEgypU\  from  whom 
we  further  learn  that  the  family,  and  even  the  women 
of  the  Khalifeh  fled,  by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to 
escape  the  peril  that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  whole  narrative  Is  worthy  of  attention, 
since  it  contains  a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  Am- 
ine of  Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East.  The 
famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  particnlara ; 
and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  Kings  viii,  1,  2;  a^ 
fords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven  years :  '  llien 
spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose  son  be  had  r^ 
stored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go  thou  and  thy  house* 
hold,  and  sojourn  wheresoever  thou  canst  sojourn  :  for 
the  Lord  hath  called  for  a  famine ;  and  it  shall  also 
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come  upon  the  land  seyen  yean.  And  the  woman 
aroee,  and  did  after  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and 
ihe  went  with  her  hoasehold,  and  sojonmed  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistinee  seven  years."  Bunsen  {EgifpfB  Phce^ 
etc.,  ii,  394)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I,  which  he  snppoees  to  be  that  of  Jo- 
seph; but  it  must  be  obsenred  that  the  instance  in 
point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely,  apart 
from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that  of  Abra- 
ham. 

^'In  Arabia,  Amines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabe,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not  afford  to 
slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them  and  drink 
the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur,  making  a  kind 
of  black  pudding.  They  ate  also  various  plants  and 
grains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as  articles 
of  food.  Thus  the  tribe  of  Hanifeh  were  taunted  with 
having  in  a  famine  eaten  their  god,  which  consisted  of 
a  dish  of  dates  mashed  up  with  clarified  butter  and 
a  preparation  of  dried  curds  of  milk  (SiKakt  MS.)" 
(Smith,  s.  v.). 

Famine  is  likewise  a  natural  result,  in  the  East, 
when  caterpillars,  locusts,  or  other  insects  destroy  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  The  prophet  Joel  compares  lo- 
custs to  a  numerous  and  terrible  army  ravaging  the 
land  (ch.  1).  Famine  was  also  an  effect  of  God*8  anger 
(2  Kings  viii,  1, 2).  The  prophets  frequently  threaten 
Israel  with  the  sword  of  fiimine,  or  with  war  and  fam- 
ine, evils  that  frequently  go  together.  Amoe  threat- 
ens another  sort  of  famine:  **I  .will  send  a  famine  in 
the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water, 
but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord"  (Amoa^viii,  11). 
In  ancient  times,  owing  to  the  imperfect  modes  of  war- 
&re  in  use,  besieged  cities  were  more  frequently  re- 
duced by  £ftmine  than  by  any  other  means,  and' the 
persons  shut  up  were  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
devouring  not  only  unclean  animals,  but  also  human 
flesh  (compare  Deut.  xxviil,  22-42 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  1 ;  2 
Kings  vi,  25-28 ;  xzv,  3 ;  Jer.  xiv,  15 ;  xix,  9 ;  xlii, 
17 ;  Eaek.  v,  10-12, 16 ;  vi,  12;  vu,  16). 

The  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi,  28)  was 
the  same  with  that  which  is  related  by  Josephus  {AfU. 
XX,  2,  6)  as  having  taken  place  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Claudius,  and  affected  especially  the  province  of  Ju- 
dsBa.    (See  Kuinol,  Commenl.  proleg.)    See  Dearth. 

Fan  (n^l^T^,  mizrek'^  fnvov\  a  winnomnff-shovdy 
-with  which  grain  was  thrown  up  against  the  wind,  in 
order  to  cleanse  it  ftom  the  broken  straw  and  chaff 
(Isa.  XXX,  24 ;  Jer.  xv,  7 ;  Matt,  iii,  12 ;  Luke  iii,  17). 
See  AoBicuLTURE.  At  tiie  present  day,  in  Syria,  the 
instrument  used  is  a  large  wooden  fork.  (See  Robin- 
son's Reteardkef,  ii,  277,  871;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou. 
Aniiq.  s.  v.  Pala).  Both  kinds  of  instruments  are  de- 
lineated on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
40-46).    See  WiimowiNO. 

FanatioiBm.  (1.)  The  ancients  primarily  gave 
the  name  ot/anaiici  to  those  who  uttered  oracular  an- 
nouncements, or  exhibited  wild  antics  and  gestures 
under  the  (supposed)  inspiration  of  some  divinity 
whose  temples  (jpma)  they  frequented.  The  heathen 
vote*,  who  pretended  to  prophesy  under  the  guidance 
of  an  indwelling  spirit  (j5aifutv\  was  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  Mto^,  and  by  the  LatinsyiinalicKt  (see 
Suidas,  8.  V.  Move ;  Bingham,  Oriff,  Ecclea.  xvi,  v,  4). 
Thence  the  name  was  transferred  to  persons  actuated 
by  a  frantic  seal  in  religion. 

(2.)  The  word  is  sometimes  improperly  used  to  stig- 
matize such  Christians  as  are  **  sealously  affected  In  a 
good  thing"  (GaL  iv,  18).  Its  only  legitimate  applica- 
tion is  to  such  as  add  to  enthusiasm  and  seal  for  the 
eanae  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  a 
hatred  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them,  whether  in 
politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Isaac  Taylor,  speak- 
ing of  religious  fanaticism,  remarks  that,  "  after  reject- 
ing from  account  that  opprobions  sense  of  the  word 
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fanaticism  which  the  virulent  calumniator  of  religion 
and  of  the  religious  assigns  to  it,  it  will  be  found,  as 
we  believe,  that  the  elementary  idea  attaching  to  the 
term  in  Its  manifold  application  is  that  atfctUionafer-' 
vor  in  religion,  rendered  turbulent,  morose,  or  rancor- 
ous by  junction  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  unsocial 
emotions.  Or,  if  a  definition  as  brief  as  possible  were 
demanded,  we  should  say  that  fSanaticism  is  enthusi- 
asm inflamed  by  hatred."  He  classifies  the  chief  va- 
rieties of  fanaticism  *^  under  four  designations,  of 
which  the  first  will  comprehend  all  instances  wherein 
malignant  religious  sentiments  turn  inward  upon  the 
unhappy  subject  of  them ;  to  the  second  class  will  be- 
long that  more  virulent  sort  of  fanaticism  which  looks 
abroad  for  its  victims ;  the  third  embraces  the  combi- 
nation of  intemperate  religious  seal  with  militaiy  sen- 
timents, or  with  national  pride  and  the  love  of  pow- 
er ;  to  the  fourth  class  must  be  reserved  aU  instances 
of  the  more  intellectual  kind,  and  which  stand  con- 
nected with  opinion  and  dogma.  Our  first  sort,  then, 
is  austere,  the  second  cruel,  the  third  ambitious,  and 
the  fourth  factious.  Or,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
characteristic  mark  upon  each  of  our  classes  as  above 
named,  let  it  be  permitted  us  to  entitie  them  as  fbl- 
lows~namely,  the^«^  the  fimaticism  of  the  scourge, 
or  of  personal  infliction ;  the  aecond^  the  fanaticism  of 
the  brand,  or  of  immolation  and  cruelty ;  the  ihird^ 
the  fanaticism  of  the  banner,  or  of  ambition  and  con- 
quest ;  and  the  fourik^  the  fanaticism  of  the  symbol, 
or  of  creeds,  dogmatism,  and  ecclesiastical  virulence" 
{FtmajUcUm,  New  York,  1834, 12mo,  p.  62). 

The  fanatic  begins  by  rejecting  the  Hght  of  reason 
to  abandon  himself  to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy.  He 
generally  adopts  some  single  and  exclusive  idea,  which 
destroys  the  proper  balance  of  his  mind.  This  absorb- 
ing idea  may  have  a  germ  of  truth  in  it,  but  the  fanatic 
will  not  recognise  it,  if  in  another  form,  in  others :  he 
cannot  admit  that  truth  which  has  taken  a  certain 
shape  for  him  may  have  taken  another  in  the  eye  of 
his  neighbor  without  ceasing  to  be  the  truth.  He  thus 
becomes  exclusive,  malevolent,  and  prone  to  persecu- 
tion. The  hatred  of  blood  relations  is  more  intense 
and  fierce  than  that  between  strangers,  and  so  the  fa- 
natic is  all  the  more  fierce  and  tyrannical  against  oth- 
ers in  proportion  as  their  views  approach  his  own, 
without  being  identically  the  same.  He  will  undergo 
any  suffering  rather  than  abate  one  jot  of  hu  claims,  or 
retreat  one  step  for  the  sake  of  charity  and  union.  He 
prefers  darkness  to  light,  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  ha^ 
tred  to  love,  the  wildness  of  passion  to  the  calmness 
of  inquiry.  Fanaticism  may  show  itself  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  but  its  special  field  is  found  in  politics 
and  religion;  and  it  becomes  most  dangerous  when 
the  two  are  combined.  Being  entirely  one-sided,  it  is 
yet  liable  to  go  in  the  most  opposite  directions,  and 
then  goes  all  lengths.  Thus  we  have  in  politics  &nat- 
ics  of  peace,  who  want  peace  at  any  cost,  and  under  all 
circumstances ;  fiuiatics  of  unrest,  who  believe  only  in 
the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions;  fanatics  of 
progress,  who  think  anything  good  if  it  is  only  new ; 
and  fanatics  of  the  past,  or  conservatives,  who  wish  to 
hold  fast  whatever  is,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is ;  fimat- 
ics  of  libert}',  who,  however,  require  others  to  view 
liberty  in  the  same  light  as  they  do,  or  else  deny  it  to 
them ;  and  fanatics  of  despotism,  who  would  wish  all 
hearts  to  beat  in  unison,  like  so  many  well-regulated 
docks.  We  find  cosmopolitan  fknatics,  who  glory  in 
reviling  their  own  countiry,  and  patriotic  fanatics,  who 
consider  all  other  nations  but  their  own  as  barbarians 
and  heathens;  fimatics  of  rationalism,  who  consider  ev- 
ery opponent  a  blockhead,  and  fknatics  of  orthodoxy, 
who  think  the  pope  requires  only  might  to  make  him 
perfect,  and  who  pray  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  stake.  Fanaticism  has  left  espe- 
cially sad  records  of  its  excesses  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  world,  not  only  among  the  heathen  in  In- 
dia, the  Moslems  and  the  Jews,  bat  also  among  Chris- 
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tian%.  It  caused  the  bloody  encounters  of  ihe  monks 
of  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Eutychians  and  the  Nestorians. '  It  enven- 
omed the  quarrels  of  the  Montanists  and  the  Dona^ 
tists.  It  persecuted  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  organized  the  Inquisition,  developed  the  method  of 
the  cogite  itUrare  (Luke  xiv,  23),  and  invented  a  new 
sense  for  the  words  in  Tit.  iii,  10  (hsereticum  de  vita !) ; 
it  insti^ted  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  who, 
when  they  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  were 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  *'the  Lord  would 
know  his  own;"  it  aimed  the  dagger  in  the  hands  of 
Kavaillac  against  the  breast  of  bis  king ;  it  inspired 
the  Te  Devon  of  Gregory  XIH  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  In  the  Protestant 
world  we  And  fanaticism  in  the  Anabaptists  of  Miin- 
•ter,  in  the  Crypto-calvinistic  troubles,  and  in  the  wars 
of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of  England  (Beck, 
in  Herzog,  ReaJ^Encyldop.  iv,  827  sq.).  **  Fanaticism 
is  the  roost  incurable  of  all  mental  disease?,  l>ecausc  in 
all  its  forms — religious,  philosophical,  or  political — ^it  is 
distinguished  by  a  sort  of  mad  contempt  for  experience, 
which  alone  can  correct  errors  of  practical  judj^ments" 
(Mackintosh,  Worka^  London,  1851,  ii,  671).  See  also 
StUlingileet,  Worh,  v,  19,  92, 180 ;  Fletcher,  W<frk8  (N. 
Y.  ed.),  iv,  288  sq. 

Fanino  or  Fannio,  Faventino,  a  native  of  Fa- 
enza,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  first  mart3'rs  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  \tB\y.  The  Scriptures  in  Italian  (probably 
Bruccioli's  version,  1532)  fell  into  bis  hands,  and  he 
soon  began  to  speak  of  the  truth  to  his  neighbors. 
When  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  heard  of  his  course 
they  arrested  and  imprisoned  him.  JBis  wife  and  fam- 
ily came  to  him  with  entreaties  and  tears  when  first 
apprehended,  and  he  yielded  to  their  persuasions  to 
gain  his  release  from  prison  by  recantation.  Under 
the  bitter  reproaches  of  conscience  he  soon  determined 
to  confess  Christ  openly,  and  he  went  publicly  through 
Romagna  preaching  the  reform^'d  doctrines.  He  was 
arrested  at  Bagna  Cavalio,  and  condemned  to  the 
stake.  He  was  removed  to  Ferrara,  where,  for  ci.j;ht- 
een  months,  persuasion,  promises,  and  tortures  were 
used  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  recant.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  pope  Julius  III  a  brief  was  issued  for  the 
execution  of  Fanino.  He  embraced  the  messenger, 
saying,  **  I  accept  death  joyfully  for  Christ's  sake." 
Being  urged  to  recant  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; whom  he  was  about  to  leave  without  a  protector, 
ho  replied,  '*  I  have  recommended  them  to  the  care  of 
the  best  of  guardians."  **  What  guardian  ?"  "  Jesus 
Christ !  I  think  I  could  not  commit  them  to  the  care 
of  a  better. ' '  He  was  ironed,  and  led  out  to  execution ; 
and  on  the  way,  being  reproached  by  his  enemies  for 
his  cheerfulness,  when  Christ  was  exceeding  sorrowful 
at  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered,  "Christ  sus- 
tained all  manner  of  pangs  and  conflicts  with  death 
and  hell  on  our  account,  and  by  his  sufferings  freed 
those  who  really  believe  in  him  from  the  fear  of  them." 
He  was  strangled  at  dawn,  and  his  body  was  burned 
at  noon,  in  Sejitcmber,  1560. — Young,  Life  ofAanio 
Pakario  (1860,  ii,  111) ;  M»Crie,  Reformation  in  Italy, 
ch,  V. 

Faxmio.    See  Faiyino. 

Fan-tracery  Vaulting,  "a  kind  of  vaultiug 
used  chiefly  in  late  perpen- 
dicular work,  in  which  all 
the  ribs  that  rise  from  tho 
springing  of  tho  vault  have 
the  same  curve,  and  diverge 
equally  in  every  direction, 
producing  an  effect  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  bones 
of  a  fan.  This  kind  of  vault- 
ing admits  of  considerable 
variety  in  the  subordinate 
pftrts,  but  tho  general  effect 


of  the  leading  features  is  more  nearly  uniform.  It 
is  very  firequently  used  over  tombs,  chantry  chapels, 
and  other  small  erections,  and  fine  examples  on  a  larger 
scale  exist  at  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor ;  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
etc.,"  in  England. — Parker,  Concise  Glossary  of  ArchU 
tecturej  s.  v. 

Farel,  Gitilladmc,  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers  of 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  end  France,  was  1  orn 
near  Gap,  in  Dauphiny,  in  144:i9.  He  studied  at  Paris 
with  great  success,  and  was  for  Fome  time  teacher  in 
the  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine,  to  which  post  he  waa 
recommended  by  Lef^vre  d'^teples.  See  Fabeh  Sta- 
PULBN8I8.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  had  no  per- 
sonal religious  convictions ;  but  yet,  while  devoured 
with  a  love  of  letters,  he  was  zealous  in  the  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  he  was  led,  under 
the  influence  of  Leffevre,  to  the  ptudy  of  the  Scriptures. 
About  1621  he  went  to  Meaux,  at  tlie  invitation  of  Le- 
ffevre,  and  the  bishop  (Bri^onnet,  q.  v.)  gave  him  au- 
thority to  preach.  His  mind  was  now  fixed  substan- 
tially in  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  be  preached,  per- 
haps, with  more  zeal  than  discretion ;  and  in  1528,  Bri- 
^onnet,  now  becoming  timid,  sent  away  the  ardent 
young  preacher.  He  soon  found  it  best  to  retire  to 
Switzerland.  At  Basel,  Feb.  15,  1524,  he  sustained 
publicly  thirteen  theses  on  the  chief  points  in  contro- 
versy (Themata  qwrdam  La^ne  et  Germamce  praposita, 
Basel,  1528).  During  his  few  months'  stay  at  Basel 
he  visited  some  of  the  Swiss  cities,  and  made  friends 
of  Myconius,  Haller,  and  Zwingle.  At  Basel,  CEco- 
lampadius  was  his  wsrm  friend,  admiring  hia  zeal 
and  energy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  unaware  of  his 
lack  of  discretion.  Farel  was  soon  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Erasmus,  whose  **  trimming"  tendency  was 
just  the  opposite  of  his  own  ardent  and  decided  na- 
ture. He  compared  Erasmus  to  Balaam  ;  but  the 
scholar  soon  proved  too  strong  for  the  young  reformer, 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  Basel.  In  one  of  his  later 
letters,  Erasmus  saj's  of  him  {Epist.  p.  798,  ed.  I^nd.) : 
*'  You  have  in  your  neighborhood  the  new  evangelist 
Farel,  than  whom  I  never  saw  a  man  more  false,  more 
virulent,  more  seditious."  But  the  abuse  of  Erasmus 
could  not,  in  the  long  run,  injure  Farel.  -  Towards  the 
end  of  March,  1524,  Farel  went  to  Strasbnrg,  where 
he  made  the  friendship  of  Bucer  and  Capito.  Under 
the  direction  of  CEcolampadius,  he  went  to  senre  a 
newly-formed  Eociet}'  at  Mcntb^liard.  Here  he  preach- 
ed successfully,  but  yet  with  great  violence.  Once, 
on  a  procession  day,  he  pulled  out  of  the  priest^s  hand 
the  image  of  St.  Anthon}^  and  threw  it  from  a  bridge 
into  the  river;  he  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  mob.  His  friends  became  alarmed,  and 
(Ecolampadius  censured  him  for  his  imprudence  (see 
Correspondance  des  R^formateun,  Paris,  1866,  i,  265). 
Leaving  Montbdlisrd  in  the  spring  of  1525,  he  spent 
a  short  time  at  Basel,  and  the  next  year  partly  in 
Alsace  and  partly  in  Switzerland.  In  1527  he  went 
to  Aigle,  and  in  1528,  when  Berne  became  Protestant, 
he  extended  his  labors  to  all  the  territory  connected 
with  Berne.  Under  his  labors,  Aigle  and  Bex  became 
Protestant  in  1528-9;  Morat  and  Keufchatel  in  15dO; 
Orbe  in  1531.  His  labors  during  these  years  were  not 
only  vast,  but  perilous ;  but  the  government  of  Berne 
gave  him  strong  and  steady  support  In  1581  he  was 
sent  as  a  deputation  (with  A.  Saunier)  to  the  Walden- 
sian  S}rnod  at  Angrogne.  Ho  always  retained  great 
influence  among  the  Waldenscs. 

In  1532,  on  his  return  from  the  Waldensian  meet- 
ing, he  came  to  Geneva,  then  full  of  religious  strife. 
His  flrst  preaching  waa  private,  but  it  was  too  success- 
Ail  to  be  kept  secret;  and  he  was  summoned  before 
the  episcopal  council,  at  the  time  trembling  for  ita  an- 
thority,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  severe. 
The  meeting  with  the  council  was  a  scene  of  bitter  re- 
criminations, and  when  Farel  was  leaving  it  a  gun 
was  fired  at  him.    He  coolly  remarked,  *' Your  abats 
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do  not  terrifjr  me.'*    Bat  he  was  forced  to  quit  Gene- 
va for  the  time,  and  sent  Froment  and  Olivetan  to 
continoe  the  work  there.     In  1583  he  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, where  the  Reformation  was  gaining  ground. 
Farel's  situation  here  was  full  of  trial  and  peril,  but 
his  courage  and  devotion  admirably  fitted  him  for  his 
task.    The  triumph  came  Aug.  27, 1635,  when  the  city 
council,  by  an  edict,  formally  proclaimed  the  adhesion 
of  Geneva  to  the  Reformation.     Farel  was  full  of  toil 
and  anxiety  in  organizing  the  Reformed  discipline  and 
worship,  in  which  he  was  assisted  especially  by  Viret 
(q.  v.).     In  1586,  Calvin  stopped  at  Geneva  to  visit 
the  Reformers.    Farel  urged  him  to  stay,  arid,' on- Cal- 
vin's refusal,  thus  addressed  him:  ** I  declare^  in- the 
name  of  God,  that  if  you  do  not  assist  us  in  this  work 
of  the  Lord,  the  Lonl  will  punish  you  for  following 
your  own  interest  rather  than  his  call."    Calvin, 
struck  with  this  denunciation,  submitted,  and  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  and  professor.     See  Calvin.    From 
that  time  on  Farel's  labors  were  closely  united  with 
those  of  Calvin.     The  confession  of  fkith  drawn  up 
by  Farel,  with  Calvin*s  counsel,  was  approved  by  the 
people  in  July,  1537.     The  same  year  the  Council  of 
Geneva  conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of 
the  city,  in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.    But 
the  popular  will  was  not  prepared  for  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  the  Reformers,  and  in  a  short  time  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  direction  of  a  Ikction,  met  in  a  public 
assembly  and  expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  fh>m  the 
place  (April,  1538).     Farel  went  to  Keufchatel,  where 
the  Church  was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  Re- 
formed discipline.     He  dealt  with  offenders  severely ; 
even  !a  lady  of  noble  birth  did  not  escape.     She  had 
left  her  husband ;  Farel  urged  her  to  return  to  him, 
and  on  her  refusal  rebuked  the.  scandal  and  its  authors 
publicly  from  the  pulpit.     A  great  strife  arose,  and 
the  people  were  on  the  point  of  expelling  Farel ;  but 
at  last  his  energy  overcame  the  factious  party,  and 
the  council  by  vote,  in  1542,  proclaimed  his  triumph. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  went  thence 
to  Hetz,'  to   organize   the  Reformed  Church.     He 
preached'  first  in  the  Dominican  cemetery,  amid  the 
ringing  of  the  convent  bells  purposely  to  drown  his 
voice.     Thousands  afterwards  flocked  to  hear  him. 
Once,  when  a  Franciscan  was  preaching  Mariolatrj^ 
Farel  contradicted  him,  and  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  ^he  mob,  especially  of  the  women.    On  Oct.  2, 
1542,  the  city  council  forbade  his  preaching  in  the  city, 
and  he  retired  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Montigny, 
and  afterwards  to  Gorze,  where  the  count  of  Furstem- 
berg  took  him  and  his  friends  under  his  protection. 
On  March  25, 1543,' an  armed  band  fell  upon  the  evan- 
gpelicals .  while   celebrating  the  Easter   communion. 
Many. were  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  latter 
was  Farel,  who  took  refuge  in  the  castle.    He  escaped 
in  dis^ise,  and  went  to  Strosburg,  where  he  remain- 
ed a  few  months.  ^   He  then  visited  his  old  friends  in 
Nenfchutel  and  Geneva.     Here  he  approved  the  exe- 
ention  of  Servetus  (q.  v.).     In  1557  he  was  sent,  with 
Bexa,  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ciermany,  to  implore 
their  aid  for  the  Waldenses,  and  on  his  return  he  went 
to  preach  the -Reformation  among  the  Jura  Mountains. 
At  sixtfr-nine  he  married  a  young  wife,  very  much  to 
Calvin's  disgust,  who  spoke  of  htm  under  the  circum- 
stances as  our  poor  brother  (pdvre  fi^re).     In  1560  he 
visited  his  native  Dauphiny,  established  a  Reformed 
Charch  at  Grenoble,  and  pasMd  several  months  at 
Gap,  preaching  against  Rome  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  hia  youth.     On  Nov.  24, 1561,  he  was  thrown  into 
priBon,  but  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  who  took  him 
from  the  rampart  in  a  basket.    In  1564  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  dying  Calvin,  and  then  passed  some  months 
xrith.  his  old  flock  at  Metz.     He  returned  to  Neufcha- 
tel  worn  out  with  &tigue,  and  died  there  Sept.  13, 1565. 
Farel  was  an  ardent,  impulsive  man,  a  missionary 
rather  than  an  organizer,  an  iconoclast  rather  than  a 


theologian.  His  gifts  admirably  supplemented  those 
of  Calvin.  Beza  {Life  of  Calvin)  says  of  Farel  that 
in  his  preaching  **  he  excelled  in  a  certain  sublimity, 
so  that  none  could  hear  his  thunders  without  trem- 
bling." Among  his  writings  are  Sommairt;  brieve 
dedaroHon  iTaittcuns  liettx/ort  necessaires  a  un  chacum 
Chrkien^  etc.  (many  editions ;  reprinted  in  1865,  along 
with  Du  vray  tuage :  see  below) : — De  OrcUione  Domin- 
tea  (15^,  8vo),  afterwards  in  French,  enlarged  (Gene v. 
1548, 12mo)  .--TraUe  du  Purgaioirt  (1543, 12mo)  .—La 
Glaive  de  VEtprit  (against  Libertines;  Grenev.  1550) : — 
Du  vray  mage  de  la  croix  de  J,  C.  (Genev.  1560, 8vo ; 
new  ed.,  with  other  letters  and  writings  of  Farel,  Keuf- 
chatel, 1865,  8yo):—TraiU  de  la  Cme  (1555).  There 
are  several  lives  of  Farel :  Ancillon,  Vie  de  Guill.  Farel 
(Amst.  1691) ;  Kirchhofer,  Leben  FareU  (Zurich,  1838, 
2  vols.) ;  translated,  Kirchhofer's  Life  of  Farel  (Lond. 
1837,  sm.  8vo) ;  Blackburn,  Ufe  o//'aref  (Phila.  Presb. 
Board).  See  also  Schmidt,  Etudes  tur  Farel  (Strasb. 
1834) ;  Haag,  La  France  Protettanlt^  vol.  iv ;  Bayle, 
Dictiofmaire^  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Gmiraie^  xvii, 
103 ;  Corretpondtmce  dee  RiformaUurs  dona  lee  Page  de 
langue  Fran^aiee  (Paris,  1866,  tom.  i). 

Farfa,  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  Italian  mon- 
asteries of  the  Middle  Ages  (Montecassino,  Nonantula, 
and  Farfa),  situated  on  the  little  river  Farfa,  in  Cen- 
tral Italy.  It  was  in  existence  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Langobardians,  by  whom  it  was  destroyed,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  other  monasteries.  It  was  re-es- 
tablished in  681  by  the  priest  Thomas  of  Maurienna, 
who,  on  his  return  fh>m  the  Holy  Land,  came  to  Farfa. 
It  soon  became  celebrated,  and  received  numerous  pres- 
ents and  privileges  from  popes  and  kings.  The  mon- 
astery .  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  abbot  Peter,  at 
the  close  of  the  9th  century',  was  able  for  nine  years  to 
resist  a  siege  by  the  Saracens,  though  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  depart  with  the  monks  and  the  treasures 
of  the  monastery.  Having  remained  abandoned  and 
desolate  for  48  years,  it  was  re-established  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  by  king  Hugo,  but  it  after- 
ward became  the  seat  of  frightful  disorders.  Several 
abbots  were  assassinated  and  poisoned;  and  the  monks, 
without  restraint  and  disguise,  defied  all  the  laws  of 
the  Churcli  and  the  state.  At  the  beginning  of  tbo 
11th  century  a  stop  was  put  to  these  disorders,  and  the 
reformation  of  Cltigny  was  carried  through  at  Farfa. 
Since  then  the  history  of  the  monastery  presents  no 
points  of  special  interest.  A  work  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  the  hisitorr  of  Italy,  called  after  the  mon- 
astery, Chronicon  Farfenee^  was  compiled  at  the  close 
of  the  11th  century  by  Gregory,  a  monk  and  librarian 
of  Farfa  (died  1100).  After  many  vicissitudes,  the 
monastery  is  still  in  existence. — Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen.Lex.m,904.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Farindon,  Anthony,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Sunning,  in  Berk- 
shire, England,  in  1596 ;  was  admitted  scholar  of  Trin- 
ity College,  in  Oxford,  in  1612,  and  was  elected  fellow 
in  1617.  He  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1620,  and,  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders,  he  became  a  tutor  in  his  college. 
In  1634,  being  then  B.D.,  he  was  called  to  be  vicar  of 
Bray,  in  Berkshire,  and  soon  was  made  divinity-read- 
er in  the  king's  chapel  at  Windsor.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  ejected  for  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  be 
very  near  starving.  Sir  John  Robinson,  alderman  of 
London,  and  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Milk  Street, 
London,  invited  him  to  be  pastor  of  St.  Mar}*-  Magda- 
len there,  "  which  invitation  he  gladly  accepted,  and 
preached  to  the  great  liking  of  the  royal  party.  In 
the  year  1657  he  published  a  folio  volume  of  these  ser- 
mons, and  dedicated  them  to  his  kind  patron  Robinson, 
*as  a  witness  or  manifesto,*  says  he  to  him,  *of  my 
deep  apprehension  of  your  many  noble  favors,  and 
great  charity  to  me  and  mine,  when  the  sharpness  of 
the  weather  and  the  roughness  of  the  times  had  blown 
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aU  from  us,  and  well-nigh  left  us  naked/  **  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Milk  Street  in  September,  1658.  Three 
pOBthumons  volumes  of  his  sermons  (folio)  were  pub- 
lished (1658-1673)  in  1663,  a  second  folio  volume  of 
his  sermons  containing  forty,  and  a  third  in  1673  con- 
taining fifty.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  several  me- 
morials of  the  life  of  Hales  (q.  v.)  of  Eton,  his  intimate 
friend.  A  new  edition  of  his  Sermon*,  with  a  Lift  of 
the  Author  by  F.  Jackson,  appeared  in  London  in  1849 
(4  vols.  8vo).  They  afford  a  "  fine  specimen  of  ster- 
ling English,  and  of  rich  and  varied  eloquence."  See 
"WoodfAthenmOxonietues;  Hook,  EcdenasticcU  BiogrO' 
pkif,  v,  57 ;  Jackson,  Ufe  ofFarimdon,  prefixed  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  sermons. 

FaxisBOl  or  Peritzol,  Abraham  bek-Mordecai, 
a  French  Rabbi,  distinguished  alike  in  geography,  po- 
lemics, and  exegesis,  was  bom  at  Avignon  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  In  1472  he  went  to  Fer- 
rara  as  minister  to  a  Jewish  congregation,  and  while 
there  gave  most  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writings.  He  published  in  1500  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  Q">Sl^ilz3  *^n*^& 
Qhe  flower  o/ lilies),  which,  according  to  De  Rossi,  was 
begun  in  1468.  Next  followed  an  apologetic ,  and 
polemic  work,  Bij'jax  la^  (the  shield  of  Abraham), 
consisting  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  an 
apology  for  Judaism,  the  second  an  attack  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  the  third  against  Christianity. 
About  1517  he  published  a  scholarly  commentary  on 
Job,  ni^K  \>y  ^^l^fi,  printed  in  the  Venetian  Rab- 
binical Bible  (1517,  fol.),  and  in  the  Amsterdam  Rab- 
binical Bible  (edited  by  Frankfurter,  1727-1728).  In 
1524  he  published  his  &mou8  cosmography,  n*|}.^K 
tihiy  n^n^?,  Itinera  Mundi  (Venice,  1587,  8vo,  very 
rare ;  reprinted  Offenbach,  1720 ;  and  again  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  elaborate  notes  by  the  English 
Orientalist,  Thomas  Hyde,  Oxford,  1691).  In  this  hist- 
named  work  Farissol  describes  the  abodes  of  the  ten 
tribes,  the  Sambation  [Eldad],  and  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  he  places  in  the  mountains  of  Nubia  (ch.  xviii 
and  xxx).-  A  year  later  Farissol  completed  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  ^|3D  D^*nfi 
r^np,  which  has,  however,  never  l>een  printed.  He 
died  about  the  end  of  1528,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Avignon. — Jost,  Geach.  de$  Judenthums  u.  a.  Sekten,  iii, 
122;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Htb.  Liter,  p.  458;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bioff.  Gen^ale,  xxxix,  614;  Kitto,  C$fclopcBdia, 
ii,  4;  FQrst,  Bib.  Jud,  i,  276.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Farm  (aypoc,  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "  field"), 
a  plot  of  arable  land  (Matt,  xxil,  5).  Moses,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made  agriculture 
the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  state.  He  acconlingly  ap- 
portioned to  every  Hebrew  a  certain  qaantity  of  land, 
and  gave  him  the  right  of  tilling  it  himself,  and  of 
transmitting  it  to  his  heirs  (Num.  xxvi,  83-54).  This 
equal  distribution  of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the  He- 
brew agrarian  law.  As  in  Egypt  the  lands  all  be- 
longed to  the  king,  and  the  husbandmen  were  not  the 
proprietors  of  the  fields  which  they  cultivated,  but 
fanners  or  tenants  who  were  obliged  to  give  to  the 
'  king  one  fifth  of  their  produce  (Gen.  xlvii,  20-25), 
just  so  Moses  represents  Jehovah  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  the  soil  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  which  he  was  about 
•  to  place  the  Hebrews  by  his  special  providence ;  and 
'this  land  they  held  independent  of  all  temporal  supe- 
riors, by  direct  tenure  from  Jehovah  their  king  (Lev. 
XXV,  23).  Moses  further  enacted  that  for  the  land 
the  Hebrews  should  pay  a  kind  of  quit-rent  to  Jeho- 
vah, the  sovereign  proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth  or 
tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  assigned  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  condition  of  military  service  was  alao  at- 
tached to  the  land,  as  it  appears  that  every  freeholder 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  general  muster  of  the  na- 
tional army,  and  (with  few  exceptions,  Deut.  xx,  5-9) 


to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  expense,  as  long  as  the  ocea* 
sion  required.    The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  acquired 
in  Egypt  considerable  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  but 
the  physical  circumatanoes  of  the  land  of  Canaan  wen 
in  many  respects  essentially  diflferent,  as  it  waa  not  a 
land  rarely  refreshed  with  rain  as  Egypt  (Deut.  xi, 
10-15).    The  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  the  richness 
of  the  BoU,  endeavored  to  increase  its  fertility  in  vari- 
ous ways.     In  order  to  avert  the  aridity  which  the 
summer  droughts  occasioned,  they  watered  the  soil  by 
means  of  aqueducts  communicating  with  the  brooks, 
and  thereby  imparted  to  their  fields  a  garden-like  ver- 
dure (Psa.  i,  8 ;  Ixv,  10 ;  Prov.  xxi,  1 ;  Isa.  xxxii,  2, 
20).    In  the  hilly  part  of  the  country  terrace  cultiva- 
tion was  practised,  so  that  the  hills  otherwise  barren 
were  rendered  fertile  (Deut.  xi,  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  16 ;  civ, 
10 ;  Isa.  XXX,  25).    With  the  use  of  manure  the  He- 
brews were  undoubtedly  acquainted ;  and  that  the  ami 
might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was  ordered  that  every 
seventh  and  every  fiftieth  year  the  whole  land  should 
lie  &llow.    The  dung,  the  carcasses,  and  the  blood  of 
animals  were  used  to  enrich  the  soil  (2  Kings  ix,  87 ; 
Psa.  Ixxiii,  10;  vUi,  2;  Jer.  ix,  22).    Salt,  either  by 
itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  promote 
putrefaction,  is  specially  mentioned  as  a  compost  (Matt. 
V,  18 ;  Luke  xiv,  84, 85).    The  soil  was  enriched,  alao^ 
by  means  of  ashes,  to  which  the  straw,  stubble,  huaks 
of  com,  brambles,  grass,  etc.,  that  overspread  the  land 
during  the  fiiUow  or  sabbatical^year,  were  reduced  by 
fire.     The  burning  over  the  surface  of  the  land  bad 
also  the  good  efl^  of  destroying  the  seeds  of  noxious 
herbs  (Prov.  xxiv,  81 ;  Isa.  xxx,  25).    The  soil  of  Pal- 
estine is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  of  spring,  and  the 
rains  of  autumn  and  winter  are  not  withheld.    "  Nev- 
ertheless,*' observes  Hengstenberg,  **  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Canaan  of  which  Moses  speaks  is  in  a 
manner  an  ideal  land.     It  was  never  what  it  might 
have  been,  since  the  bond  of  allegiance,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  God  had  promised  to  give  the  land 
its  rain  in  its  season,  was  always  far  firom  being  per- 
fectly complied  with."     Among  the  Hebrews  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  husbandman  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  even  distinguiBhed  men  disdained  not  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough  (1  Sam.  xi,  5-7 ;  1  Kings  xix,  19; 
2  Chron.  xxvi,  10).    The  esteem  in  which  agriculture 
was  held  diminished  as  luxury  increased,  but  it  never 
wholly  ceased ;  even  after  the  exile,  when  many  of  the 
Jews  had  become  merchants  and  mechanics,  the  es- 
teem and  honor  attached  to  this  occupation  still  con- 
tinued, especially  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Persians, 
who  were  agriculturists  from  religious  motives.     See 
Land. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  the  peaaants  or  husbandmen,  like 
the  modem /eUcihs  of  the  same  countr}%  seem  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  class,  if  not  caste,  of  society  (Wilkin- 
son, Ane.  Egypt,  ii,  1, 2).    The  government  did  not  in- 
terfere directly  with  the  peaaants  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  produce  they  intended  to  cultivate,  and  the 
vexations  of  later  times  were  unknown  under  the  Pha- 
raohs.   They  were  thought  to  have  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining,  from  actual  observation,  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected  with  hna- 
bandry ;  and,  as  Diodorus  observes,  "being  from  their 
infancy  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits,  they  far 
excelled  the  husbandmen  of  other  countries,  and  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  land, 
the  mode  of  irrigation,  the  exact  season  for  sowing  and 
reaping,  as  well  as  all  the  most  useful  secrets  connect- 
ed with  the  harvest,  which  they  had  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  and  had  improved  by  their  own  experience.'* 
"They  rented,"  says  the  same  historian,  "the  arable 
lands  belonging  to  the  kings,  the  priests,  and  the  mili- 
tary class,  for  a  small  sum,  and  employed  their  whole 
time  in  the  tillage  of  their  farms ;"  and  the  laboren 
who  cultivated  land  for  the  rich  peasant,  or  other  land- 
ed proprietors,  were  superintended  by  the  steward  or 
owner  of  the  estate,  who  had  authority  over  them,  mad 
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the  power  of  oondemniog  delinqaentt  to  the  bastinAdo. 
This  is  shown  by  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  which 
fteqnenUy  represent  a  person  of  consequence  inspect- 
ing the  tillage  of  the  field,  either  seated  in  a  chariot, 
walking,  or  leaning  on  bis  staff,  accompanied  by  a  fii- 

4 


Andeot  EgypUao  Fanning. 

Fig.  1,  the  oveneer;  2,  his  chariot,  tn  charKe  of  a  drlTsr;  6,  breaking  up  the  ground; 

4,6,  sowing;  8,  ploughing  In. 

▼onto  dog.  To  one  officer  were  intmsted  the  affairs 
of  the  house,  answering  to  "the  ruler,"  "oyerseer,"  or 
"steward  of  Joseph's  house*' (Gen.  xxxix,  6;  xliii, 
16,  19 ;  xliv,  1) ;  others  *'  superintended  the  grana- 
ries," the  vineyard  (comp.  Matt,  zz,  8),  or  the  culture 
of  the  fields ;  and  the  eztont  of  their  duties,  or  the 
number  of  those  employed,  depended  on  the  quantity 
of  land,  or  the  will  of  its  owner. 

At  the  present  day  the  lower  orders  in  Egypt,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  proportion,  chiefly  resid- 
ing in  the  large  towns,  consist  of  fell4hin  (or  agricul- 
tiiristo).  Most  of  those  in  the  great  towns,  and  a  few 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  aome  of  the  villages,  are  pet- 
ty tradesmen  or  artificers,  or  obtain  their  livelibood 
as  servants,  or  by  various  labors.  In  all  oases  their 
earnings  are  very  small ;  barely  sufficient,  in  general, 
and  sometimes  insufficient,  to  supply  them  and  their 
families  with  the  cheapest  necessaries  of  lifb.  Their 
Ibod  chiefly  consists  of  bread  (made  of  millet  or  of 
maize),  milk,  new  cheese,  eggs,  small  salted  fish,  cu- 
cumbers and  melons,  and  gourds  of  a  great  varied  of 
kinds,  onions  and  leelu,  beans,  cliick-peas,  lupins,  the 
fruit  of  the  black  egg-plant,  lentils,  eto.,  dates  (both 
fresh  and  dried),  and  picides.  Most  of  the  vegetobles 
they  eat  in  a  crude  state.  MThen  the  maize  (or  Indian 
com)  is  nearly  ripe,  many  ears  of  it  are  plucked,  and 
toasted  or  baked,  and  eaten  thus  by  the  peasants. 
Rioe  is  too  dear  to  be  an  article  of  common  food  for  the 
fellihin,  and  flesh-meat  they  very  seldom  taste.  It 
Is  surprising  to  observe  how  simple  and  poor  is  the 
diet  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  and  yet  how  robust 
and  healthy  most  of  them  are,  and  how  severe  is  the 
labor  which  they  can  undergo  (see  Lane,  Mod,  Eg^pt, 
ch.  vil). 

Dr.  Thomson  thus  describes  the  modem  lower  class 
of  farmers  in  Palestine  (Jjxnd  and  Book^  i,  581  sq.) : 
*^  These  farmers  about  us  belong  to  el-Mugtiar,  and 
their  land  eztends  to  the  declivity  immediately  above 
Gennesaret,  a  distence  of  at  least  eight  miles  ftrom 
their  village.  Our  farmers  would  think  it  hard  to 
travel  so  far  before  they  began  the  day's  work,  and 
so  would  these  if  they  had  it  to  do  every  day;  but 
they  drive  their  ozen  before  them,  carry  bed,  bedding, 
and  board,  plow,  yoke,  and  seed  on  their  donke3rB,  and 
expect  to  remain  out  in  the  open  country  until  their 
task  is  accomplished.  The  mildness  of  the  climate 
enables  them  to  do  so  without  inconvenience  or  injury. 
How  very  different  from  the  habite  of  Westem  farm- 
ers! These  men  carry  no  cooking  apparatus,  and,  we 
sbonld  think,  no  provisions.  They,  however,  have  a 
quantity  of  their  thin,  tough  bread,  a  few  olives,  and 
perhaps  a  little  cheese  in  that  leathern  bag  which 
hangs  firom  their  shoulders — the  'scrip*  of  tlie  New 
Testament— and  with  this  they  are  contented.  When 
hongry,  they  sit  by  the  fountain  or  the  brook,  and 
eat ;  if  weary  or  sleepy,  they  throw  around  them  their 
loose  'aba^  and  lie  down  on  the  ground  as  contentedly 
as  the  ox  himself.  At  night  they  retire  to  a  cave, 
sheltering  rock,  or  shady  tree,  kindle  a  fire  of  thom- 
boafaes,  heat  over  their  stele  bread,  and,  if  they  have 
shot  a  bird  or  caught  a  fish,  they  broil  it  on  the  coals, 
and  thus  dinner  and  supper  in  one  are  achieved  with 
the  loast  possible  trouble.  But  their  great  luxury  is 
amoldiig,  and  the  whole  evening  is  whiled  away  in 


whiffing  tohacoo  and  bandying  the  rude  jokes  of  the 
light-hearted  peasant.  Such  a  life  need  not  be  disa- 
greeable, nor  is  it  necessarily  a  severe  drudgery  in 
this  dellghtfiil  climate.  The  only  thing  they  dread  is 
an  incursion  of  wild  Arabs  from  beyond  the  lake,  and 

to  meet  them  they  are  all  arm- 
ed as  if  going  forth  to  war." 
See  AoRicuLTURs. 

Farmer,  Hugh,  a  learn- 
ed Independent  minister,  was 
bom  in  1714,  near  Sluews- 
bury,  England.  He  studied 
under  Doddridge,  and  gained 
his  entire  esteem  and  approbation .  On  leaving  North- 
ampton, he  became  assistant  to  Mr.  David  Some.  His 
services,  however,  proving  acceptable  to  the  Dissenters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Walthamstow,  a  place  of  wor- 
ship was  soon  built,  and  for  many  years  he  continued 
there.  In  1761  he  became  afternoon  lecturer  at  Salters* 
Hall,  and  soon  after  Tuesday  lecturer  at  the  *'Mer- 
chante'  lecture. "  As  he  declined  m  years,  he  gradually 
relinquished  his  engagements  as  a  preacher.  In  1772 
he  resigned  the  afternoon  lecture  at  Salters'  Hall,  and 
eight  years  after  he  gave  up  the  Tuesday  morning  ser- 
mon; but  he  did  not  leave  his  church  at  Waltham- 
stow till  a  few  years  later,  when  he  gave  up  pulpit  ex- 
ercises enturely.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1787.  He  published 
A  Disiertation  on  Miracles  (London,  1771, 8vo) ;  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  tmd  Detign  of  Christ* s  Temptation 
in  the  Wildemeu  (London,  1776,  8vo,  3d  ed.) ;  and  An 
Essay  on  the  Demoniaes  of  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1775, 8vo),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  these 
were  not  cases  of  real  possession,  but  of  persons  afflict- 
ed wtih  epilepsy  or  madness.  "  This  publication  was 
answered  by  the  late  Mr.  Fell,  one  of  the  tutors  of 
Homerton  Academy;  and  a  controversy  ensued,  in 
which  much  acrimony  of  temper  was  discovered  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  Farmer  was  rather  of  a  high  spirit 
and  hasty  temper ;  but,  abating  these  defi^cto,  he  was 
a  most  estimable  man,"  though  he  allowed  himself 
larger  liberty  in  speculation  than  was  common  in  that 
age.  Thus  he  intorprete  the  temptation  of  Christ  as  a 
vision,  and  demoniacal  possession  as  a  disease.  See 
DjBMOViAca,  A  clause  in  his  will  directed  his  menu- 
scripta  to  be  burned ;  among  them  was  a  treatise  on 
Balaam,  and  a  revised  edition  of  his  essay  on  miracles. 
See  Dodson,  Memoirs  of  Farmer  (London,  1805,  8vo); 
Jones,  Christian  Biognqthy^  p.  145. 

Fame^^orth,  Elus,  an  English  divine,  was  bora 
in  the  parish  of  Bonsall,  Derbyshire,  England,  of 
which  his  &ther  was  rector,  pursued  his  studies  first 
at  Chesterfield  School,  then  at  Eton,  and  then  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1768  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Carsington,  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
died  in  1768.  His  works,  which  are  all  translations, 
are :  1.  Life  of  Pope  Seaetus  V,  fh>m  the  Italian  of  Gre- 
gorio  Leti,  with  Preface,  etc.  (London,  1754,  fol.,  and 
Dublin,  1778,  8vo) :  —  2.  ^  short  History  of  the  Isra- 
eHteSy  fh>m  abb6  Fleury's  Les  Mceurs  des  Israeiites 
(Lend.  1756, 8vo ;  new  edition  by  Adam  Clarke,  Lond. 
1805, 12mo;  republished  N.  Y.  in  16mo) :— 8.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Ciml  Wars  of  France,  firom  the  Italian  of 
Davila  (1757,  2  vols.  4to):— 4.  The  Works  of  Machia- 
tfel,  translated,  with  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  Life  (1761, 
2  vols.  4to,  and  1775,  4  vols.  8vo),  a  work  not  appre- 
ciated during  the  life  of  the  translator,  but  now  com- 
manding a  high  price  (Disraeli,  Calamities  of  Authors, 
Lond.  and  N.Y.  1859,  p.  84).  See  Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog. 
Diet.,  and  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Famoviua  (Stanislaus  Farnouski  or  Farnb- 
snrs),  one  of  the  principal  Antitrinitarians  of  Poland, 
was  a  pupil  of  Peter  Gonesius  (q.  v.).  After  siding 
for  some  time  with  the  Socinians,  he  became  in  1567  a 
violent  champion  of  the  right  wing  of  Unitarianism, 
teaching,  in  the  tme  Arian  sense,  the  Buhjection  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  without,  however,  denying  the  pre* 
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axiatence  of  tbe  iDpenutond  part  of  hU  Datarv,  Tbe  ; 
followers  of  Ilia  ajaUm  are  called  Faimoviuia  or  Far-  : 
nesiana.  PoTDOviua  vigoromly  atUcksd  the  Socinian  | 
wiDg  irhich  maintainad  that  Cbrist  was  sBBeDtlally  a 
man,  but  U  hi  be  wonhipped  aa  God  aince  hii  aicen- 
eion.  He  found  It  difficult,  however,  to  retain  tlic  . 
half-WB}-  poaiCioD  he  bad  taken,  and  In  tbe  course  of 
eventa  moat  of  hla  followera  joined  the  main  body  of 
tbe  L'nitarians,  especUIly  when  Socinni  becania  the 
chief  of  that  party.  Hia  own  school  vanished  al  his 
death,  about  16U.  — Henog,  Keat-tCncDilop.  iv,  E3X  ; 
Zeltner,  Bui.  Cryple-goeinumi,  i.  1201:  Bock,  llitl. 

1Iosbeim,ClarchHuU>ry,u\,2i2;  Tnebad, Dii prolt*!. 
AatilrinUarier,  vola.  1  and  ii. 

FoTOii  lalandB.    See  Dbxjubk. 

Farrant,  Richard,  an  eminent  composer  of  mu- 
sic, and  regarded  aa  one  of  the  fatbers  of  Church  mu. 
sic  in  Enaland,  was  bom  in  the  early  pait  of  the  16th 
centorj',  and  died  about  1585.  Hia  name  appears  on 
the  list  of  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  to  Edward  VI  in 
1564,  and  he  was  afterwards  organist  and  mailer  of 
the  choristers  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  His 
"compositions  for  the  Church,  simple  aa  they  seem, 
are  so  solemn,  so  durout,  »  tender,  and  affecting,  that 
they  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  sacred  music 
of  any  age  or  country"  (Pictorial  But,').  Many  of  his 
pieces  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Uoyce  and  Bar- 
nard. The  best  arv,  "  Hide  not  tbou  thy  face,"  "Call 
to  remembrance,''  and  **  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercy^a 
aake."  — Rose,  .Y™  Cm.  Biog.Ditt.;  AUibooe,  Osrt. 
ofAtMon;  Pictorial nitl.  of  E«gla<id,  ill,  562 (Cham- 
bora's  ed.).     (J.W.M.) 

Fartblng  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vera-  for 
two  Koman  coiua  of  different  values.     Se«  Hokbi. 

1.  The  aimrvu  (Gmciied  aaaafiiov.  Uatt.  x\  !9 ; 
Luke  lii,  6),  properly  a  small  oi,  OHariiim,  but  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  tbe  Lat. 
at.  In  the  texts  cited  it  ia  put  (I'ke  our  term  "  a  cop- 
per") tor  any  trifling  amount.  The  Vulg.  in  Matt,  x, 
29  renders  it  by  oi,  and  in  Luke  xii,  6,  pota  dipondiut 
tot  two  atMoria,  the  dipomHiu  or  digmidiui  being  equal 
to  two  asu.  The  iittoap">vis  therefore  either  tbe  Bo-  ! 
man  at,  or  the  more  common  equivalent  in  Faleatiae  ' 
in  the  Graico-Boman  series,  or  perhaps  tiotli.    Tbe  ran-  ' 


dering  of  the  Tutg.  in  Luke  xil,  6  makes  it  probable 
that  a  single  coin  is  Intended  by  two  auaria,  and  this 
opinion  Li  Btrengthened  by  the  occurrence,  on  coins  of 
Chios,  struck  during  the  imperial  period,  but  without 
the  heads  of  emperors,  and  therefore  of  the  Gntk  ou- 
loHomoat  clasa,  of  tbe  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA 
AVO.  ACCAPIA  TPIA.  The  Aa//  attarion  of  the 
aame  Island  has  also  been  found,  yet  it  is  of  the  same 
siie  aa  the  full  attarioa  (Akerman,  .Vufnuma'tc  Hha- 
traliont  of  the  Nea  Ta- 
tament,  p.  7). 

The  proper  at  was  a 
copper  coin,  the  Roman 
unit  of  value  for  small 
sums,  equal  to  a  tenth  of 
tbe  (fenan'iu  or  draAna, 
i.  e.  li  cents  (Smith's 
Din.  n/  Clam.  Atidq.  a. 
v.  All.     See  PEioir.       I 

2.  The  ;uidniiu(Grie- 
ciaed  eoopamic.  Malt.  ■ 
T,26i  Hark  211,12),  the 
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fourth  of  an  at,  equal  to 
twofrp[a(Uark,i.c.),a 
small  copper  coin,  equal 
nearly  to  two  fltUia  of 
a  cent.  Tbe  name  quor- 
li-aiM  was  originally  giv- 
en to  the  piece  of  tbree 
oonccs,  therefore  also 
called  femctui.  Hence 
h  bore  tbree  balla  aa  its 
distinctive  mark  (Eitto, 
Pictorial  Bible,  note  on 
Komuida.  Mark.  i.e.).    Thetpfeai, 

Ximdv,  was  originally  a  very  small  Greek  copper  coin. 


Homsn  QimdranL 
seven  of  which  with  the  Athenians  went  to  tbe  i^aX- 
loSf,  or  Irornt  [uece.  The  copper  currency  of  Pales- 
tine, in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  was  partly  of  Roman 
coins,  partly  of  Gneco-Roman  (technically  Creet/o- 
ptrial).  In  the  former  class  there  waa  no  common 
piece  snuller  than  the  at,  equivalent  to  the  aatrapiav 
of  tbe  N.  T.  (above),  but  in  the  Utter  there  were  two 
common  smaller  pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter 
of  the  iaaapiov,  and  the  other  lis  el^th,  though  the 
irregularity  with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce  with  certainty;  the  former  piece 
waa  doubtleaa  called  the  totpamK,  or  guadrant,  and 
the  Utter  the  XdrTov,  or  ^on.     See  H its. 

Faaolnatlon.     Sea  Ciiabu. 

Fasaail,ViNCBi(T,  a  Sicilian  theologian,  waa  liom 
in  Palermo  in  1G99,  and  died  in  the  same  dty  in  1663. 
He  became  a  Jesnit  in  1014,  and  taught  succeaaivelj 
belles-lettres,  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  Scriptures. 
Of  his  religious  end  philosophical  works,  the  most  im- 
portant are  Ditputaiiones  pkilotophica,  de  quaiUiittlt, 
ejiajae  Conpotitiorm,  Euentia,  etc.  (Palermo,  16W,foL): 
Had  Jmmacutala  IkipaTa  CoHceptio  ihtolagiar  fonmuaa 
tratim  (Lyons,  1606,  fol.).— Hoefer,  JVwr.  Biig.  GM- 
rah:  Uongitore,  Bib&otheca  Sicala ;  Bxbliothi^K  dt 
Ecrinaiai  tfe  la  Cmapagnie  de  Jriui.     (J.  W.  M.) 

FasBOnl.  Libkbato.  an  Italian  theologian,  waa 
bom  about  A.D.  ITOO.  and  died  at  Rome  in  1767.  .  Ue 
waa  professor  of  theologj-  in  the  college  of  bis  order  at 
Borne.  We  have  from  him  Dt  Leibniliaw)  Bat.  Pnnc. 
(Sinigaglia,  1764,  fol.)  -.^De  Grirea  Sacranan  IMtera- 
nm  edilione  a  LXXitUfryrtliliui(\]rbina,  1754,  fol.)  :— 
De  Piomm  in  «u  A  broAa  beatttudine  ante  CAritti  vier- 
Urn  (Home,  17C0, 4to).— Hoefer,  A'oue.  Biog.  Giniralt. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Fast  (properly,  bVt,  tetm,  strictly,  to  htp  Iju 
motUA  i/hU  ;  vrfariiui,  strictly,  not  to  tat).  In  the  e«rly 
agsa  of  the  world,  when  the  spontaneous  prodncttons 
of  nature  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase  farmed  man's 
chief  aliment,  fasting  from  time  to  time  waa  compul- 
sory, in  coDseqnence  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
food  when  wanted.  It  would  be  easyfor  enperatitious 
ignorance  to  interpret  Ihu  compnUion  into  an  expres. 
slon  of  the  divine  will,  and  so  to  aanction  the  obserr- 
ance  of  fosting  aa  a  religioos  duty.  The  traneiUon 
would  be  the  eaaier  at  a  time  and  In  conntdes  when 
the  office  of  physician  was  united  in  the  eame  person 
with  that  of  priest  \  fbr  in  hot  climatfa  occasional  ab- 
Inence  u  not  without  ila  advantage!  on  tbe  health  ; 

id  an  abatinence  which  the  state  of  the  body  re- 
quired,  but  which  the  appetite  shunned  or  refbsed.  the 
anthori^  of  tbe  prieit  and  the  aanctioni  of  religmi 
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would  exact  at  once  with  ease  and  certainty.    In  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization  no  idea  is  more  prevalent 
and  operative  than  tliat  the  Deity  is  propitiated  by 
voluntary  snffSerings  on  the  part  of  his  creatures. 
Henc3  ensued  all  kinds  of  bodily  mortifications,  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.    Nay,  '*  the  fruit  of  the 
body" — the  dear  pledges  of  mutual  affection,  the  best 
earthly  gift  from  the  heavenly  Father — children,  were 
sacrificed  in  expiation  of  ^*  the  sin  of  the  soul.'*     Hu- 
man enjoyments  were  held  to  be  displeasing  in  thri 
sight  of  G<)d.     The  notion  that  the  gods  were  jealous 
of  man's  happiness  runs  through  the  entire  texture  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology ;  and  the  development 
of  this  falsehood,  as  presented  in  Greek  tragedy,  has 
given  birth  to  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
human  mind.     But  what  more  pleasurable  than  food 
to  man,  especially  to  the  semi-barbarian  ?    The  denial 
of  such  a  pleasure  must  then  be  well-pleasing  to  the 
Divinity,  the  rather  because,  on  occasions  of  family 
bereavement,  of  national  disaster,  or  any  great  calam- 
it}',  the  appetite  is  naturally  affected  under  the  influ- 
ence of  griel^  and  is  made  to  loathe  the  food  which  in 
its  ordinary  condition  it  finds  most  grateful.     A  con- 
nection between  sorrow  and  fasting  would  thus  be  es- 
tablished which  would  carry  with  it  a  sort  of  divine 
sanction  in  being  natural  and  inevitable  in  its  origin. 
Accordingly,  abstinence,  which  seemed  imposed  by 
Providence,  if  not  in  expiation  of  guilt,  yet  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  sorrow,  easily  became  regarded  as  a 
religious  duty  when  voluntarily  |volonged  or  assumed, 
and  grew  to  be  considered  as  an  efficacious  means  for 
appeasing  the  divine  wrath,  and  restoring  prosperity 
and  peace.     "Climate,  the  habits  of  a  people,  and 
their  creed,  gave  it  at  different  periods  different  char- 
acteristics ;  but  it  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a 
recognised  institution  with  all  the  more  civilized  na- 
tioa«,  especially  those  of  Asia,  throughout  all  historic 
times.     We  find  it  in  high  estimation  among  the  an- 
cient Parsees  of  Irania.     It  formed  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  ceremonies  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithras ; 
and  found  its  way,  together  with  these,  over  Armenia, 
Cappadoda,  Pontus,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Palestine,  and 
northward  to  the  wilds  of  Scythia.     The  ancient  Chi- 
nese and  Hindus,  and  principally  the  latter,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  primeval  view — which  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Parsees — of  heaven  and  hell,  salva- 
tion and  damnation,  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
and  of  the  body  as  the  temporary  prison  of  a  fallen 
spirit,  carried  fasting  to  an  unnatural  excess.     Al- 
thoagh  the  Vedas  attach  little  importance  to  the  ex- 
cruciation of  the  body,  yet  the  Pavaka,  by  the  doe 
observance  of  which  the  Hindu  believer  is  purified 
from  all  his  sins,  requires,  among  other  things,  an  un- 
interrupted fast  for  Uie  space  of  twelve  days.     Egypt 
seems  to  have  had  few  or  no  compulsory  general  fasts ; 
but  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  for  the  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  temporary 
abstinence  was  rigorously  enforced.     In  Siam,  all  sol- 
emn acts  are  preceded  by  a  period  of  fasting,  the  sea- 
sons of  the  new  and  full  moon  being  especially  conse- 
crated to  this  rite.     In  Java,  where  abstinence  from 
the  flesh  of  oxen  is  part  of  the  religion  of  all,  Buddh- 
ists and  worshippers  of  Brahma  alike,  the  manner  and 
times  of  the  observance  vary  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  individual.    Again,  in  Tibet,  the  Dalai-lamaites 
and  Bogdo-lamaites  hold  this  law  in  common.     That 
Greece  observed  and  gave  a  high  place  to  occasional 
ISist-days — such  as  the  third  day  of  the  festival  of  the 
Eleuainian  mysteries,  and  that,  for  instance,  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Trophonlus  had  to 
abatain   fK>m  food  for  twenty-four  hours  —  is  well 
known.     It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Romans 
did  not  omit  so  important  an  element  of  the  festivals 
and  ceremonies  which  they  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
bors, though  with  them  the  periods  of  fitting  were  of 
lese  frequent  recurrence"  (Chambers,  Enctfclopaidia,  s. 
v.^      liie  Mohammedans  fast  (till  sunset)  during  the  { 


whole  of  their  ninth  Gunar)  month  Ramadan  (see 
D'Herbelot,  Bibl,  Or.  s.  v.).  (On  this  religious  ob- 
servanoe  among  pagan  nations,  consult  Meiners,  Guck, 
der  ReUff.  ii,  189 ;  Lakemacher,  Antiq.  Grtec,  Scut.  p. 
626 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alierthum.  ii,  237 ;  •  Bdttiger, 
Kunttmythol.  i,  182.)    See  Asceticism. 

I.  Jewish  Fatting. — ^The  word  D^2C  (yticrtiatjejuni- 
um)  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  prophets  (2  Sam.  xii, 
16;  1  Kings  xxi,  9-12;  Ezra  viii,  21 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  10; 
Isa.  Iviii,  5 ;  Joel  i,  14 ;  ii,  15 ;  Zech.  viii,  19,  etc.).  In 
the  law  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  fasting  is  the  mare  significant  one,  riS7 
ISfiS  (rairicvovv  nlv  ^x4^  '*  o^K^ere  aidmam)^  *'  af- 
fflicting  the  sonV*  (Lev.  xvi,  29-81 ;  xxiii,  27 ;  Numb. 
XXX,  18).  The  word  n*^32Pri,  1.  e.  affliction^  which  oc- 
curs Ezra  ix,  5,  where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  **  heavi- 
ness," is  commonly  used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  is  the  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which  gives  to 
fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old  term  used 
in  the  law,  afflicting  the  souL  The  fiuthful  son  of  Is- 
rael realized  the  blessing  of  "chastening  his  soul  with 
fasting"  (Psa.  Ixix,  10).  But  the  frequent  admoni- 
tions and  stem  denunciations  of  the  prophets  may 
show  us  how  prone  the  Jews  wero  in  their  formal  iasU 
to  lose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard 
them  as  being  in  themselves  a  means  of  winning  favor 
from  God,  or,  in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade 
of  them  in  order  to  appear  religioas  before  men  (Isa. 
Iviii,  8 ;  Zech.  vii,  5,  6 ;  Mai.  iii,  14 ;  comp.  Matt,  vi, 
16). 

The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various  de- 
grees of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire  absti- 
nence from  food  (Esth.  iv,  1 6,  etc.).  On  other  occasions 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  restriction  to  a  very- 
plain  diet  (Dan.  x,  8).  Rules  are  given  in  the  Tal- 
mud (both  in  Yoma  and  Taanith)  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on  particular  occasions. 
The  fast  of  the  day,  according  to  Josephus  {Ani,  iii, 
10,  8),  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sunset,  and  St. 
Jenmie  speaks  of  the  fiisting  Jew  as  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Fasts  were  not  observed 
on  the  sabbaths,  the  new  moons,  the  great  festivals, 
or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Dedication  (Judith  viii,  6; 
Taanith,  U,  10). 

Those  who  fasted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcloth  or 
rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and  went 
barefoot  (1  Kings  xxi,  27 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  viii, 
18)  8 ;  Neh.  ix,  1 ;  Psa.  xxxv,  18).  The  rabbinical  di- 
rections  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  public 
fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them,  may  be  seen 
in  Taanith,  ii,  1-4  (see  the  Cod.  Tain.  «  Taanith,"  c. 
verta.  et  notig  De  Lundii,  Traj.  ad  Rb.  1694,  8vo).  Con- 
suit  also  Maimonides,  Jod  ffa^hezikay  HUckoth  Ta'u 
nioih,  i,  816  sq. ;  Lightfoot,  Harm  Hebrmcm  on  Luke 
xviii,  12 ;  Schdttgen,  Hora  Ebrmca  on  Luke  xviii,  12 ; 
Belaud,  Andquitate*  Sacrte  Veterum  ffebneontm  (1717), 
p.  538  sq. ;  Bloch,  in  Geiger's  WissenschaJiUche  Zdt^ 
echrift  fir  judiacht  Theol.  Iv,  205  sq. ;  Fink,  in  Ersch 
und  Gruber*s  Encyhlopddie,  s.  v.  Fasten ;  Jost,  Geach, 
dee  Jtidenihume  und  seiner  Secten  (Leipzig,  1857),  i,  184 
sq. ;  Bauer,  Gottesd.  Verf.  i,  848  sq. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Babb. 
p.  283  sq. 

1.  The  sole  fast  required  by  Moses  was  on  the  great 
day  of  annual  atonement.  This  observance  seems  al- 
ways to  have  retained  some  i»t)minence  as  '*  the  fast" 
(Acts  xxvii,  9).  But  what  the  observance  of  the  en- 
joined duty  involved  we  are  nowhere  expressly  in- 
formed, and  can  approximate  to  a  knowledge  of  precise 
details  only  so  far  as  later  practices  among  the  Jews 
may  be  considered  as  affording  a  faithful  picture  of 
this  divinely-sanctioned  ordinance.  In  these  remarks 
the  opinion  is  implied  that  "the  fast,'*  whatever  im- 
portance it  may  have  subsequently  acquired,  was  orig« 
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inally  only  an  incident,  not  to  say  an  accident,  in  the 
great  solemnity  of  the  ann ual  atonement.  See  Atokb- 
ME3IT,  Day  of. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical  fast  in 
the  O.  T.  except  in  Zech.  vii,  1-7 ;  viii,  19.  From  these 
passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews,  during  their  captiv- 
ity, observed  four  annual  fasta  in  the  fourth,  fifth|  sev- 
enth, and  tenth  months.  When  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple  had  commenced,  those  who  remained 
in  Babylon  sent  a  message  to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem 
to  inquire  whether  the  observance  of  the  ikst  in  the 
fifth  month  should  not  be  discontinued.  The  prophet 
takes  the  occasion  to  rebulee  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in 
which  they  had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month 
as  well  as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii,  6-€) ;  and  afterwards 
(viii,  19),  giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  fasts  shall  be  turned 
to '  ^  joy  and  gladness,  and  cheorf ul  feasts. "  Zechariah 
simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  were  observed ;  bat  the  Mishna  (^Tactnithj  iv,  6) 
and  St.  Jerome  (in  Zachariam  viii)  give  statements  of 
certain  historical  events  which  they  were  intended  to 
commemorate : 

(1.)  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month. — Kept  on  the  17th 
of  Tammuz,  to  commemorate  the  making  of  the  golden 
calf  by  the  Jews,  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law 
by  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv;  comp.  xxxiii,  3),  the  &ilure  of 
the  daily  sacrifice  for  want  of  cattle  during  the  siege, 
and  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  lii). 

(2.)  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month.— Kept  on  the  9th 
of  Ab,  to  commemorate  the  decree  that  those  who  had 
left  Egypt  should  not  enter  Canaan  (Num.  xiv,  27, 
etc.);  the  Temple  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
again  by  Titus ;  and  the  ploughing  up  of  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  with  the  capture  of  Bether,  in  which  a 
vast  number  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (comp.  Jost,  Geach,  d.  Itraelilm^ 
Ui,  240). 

(3.)  The  fast  of  the  seventh  month. — Commemora- 
ting the  complete  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  the  death  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv),  on  the 
3d  of  Tisri  (comp.  Seder  Olam  RdbbcL,  c.  xxvi). 

(4.)  The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.— On  the  10th  of 
Tebeth,  to  commemorate  the  receiving  by  Ezekiel  and 
the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  21 ;  compare  2 
Kings  xxv,  1). 

These  four  fasts  have  been  Christianized,  and  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  their  transfer  into  the  Christian 
Church  was  made  by  the  Roman  bishop  Callistus 
(flour.  A.D.  223)..  To  deprive  them,  however,  of  their 
Jewish  appearance,  the  whole  year  was  divided  into 
four  seasons  (quatuor  tempora),  and  a  fast  was  ap- 
pointed for  one  week  of  each  season  (compare  Herzog, 
EncyUopadU,  iii,  836). 

(6.)  The  fast  of  Esther. — Additional  to  the  above  ; 
kept  on  the  18th  of  Adar  (Esth.  iv,  16).  See  Esther 
(Fast  of). 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are 
omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated  several 
could  liave  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most  probable, 
from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped  them  together, 
that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four  was  to  commemo-. 
rate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  captivity,  and  that  the  other  events  were 
subsequently  associated  with  them  on  the  ground  of 
some  real  or  fancied  coincidence  of  the  time  of  occur- 
rence. As  regards  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  captive  Jews  applied 
it  exclusively  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  St.  Jerome  was  right  in  regarding  as  the  reason 
of  their  request  to  l>e  released  fh>m  its  olraervance  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  longer  any  purpose  after  the  new 
Temple  was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  ia  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  we  must 


infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree  with  the 
Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fitst,  having  been  discon- 
tinued for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  by  Reland  {AfUiq,  p.  274).  See  Cal- 
endar. 

2.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to  ex- 
press national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or  misfor- 
tune, and  to  supplicate  divine  favor  in  regard  to  some 
great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger.  In  the  case 
of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  appears  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel 
ii,  1-15 ;  comp.  Taamth^  i,  6).  The  following  instances 
are  recorded  of  strictiy  national  fasts :  Samuel  gath- 
ered **  all  Israel"  to  Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  per- 
forming at  the  same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
rite  symbolical  of  purification,  when  the  people  con- 
fessed their  sin  in  having  worshipped  Baalim  and  Aah- 
taroth  (1  Sam.  vii,  6) ;  Jehoshaphat  appointed  one 
*  throughout  all  Judah"  when  he  was  preparing  for 
war  against  Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chron.  xx,  3);  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  *'  all 
the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  who  came  thither  out 
of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi,  6-10 ;  comp. 
Baruch  J,  5) ;  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
when  the  second  Temple  was  completed,  "the  children 
of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting,  and  with  sackclothes 
and  earth  upon  them,"  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to 
confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix,  1).  There  are  references 
to  general  fasts  in  the  prophets  (Joel  i,  14 ;  ii,  15 ;  Isa. 
Iviii),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the  l)ooks  of  the  Macca- 
bees (1  Mace,  iii,  46-47;  2  Mace,  xiii,  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of  cit- 
ies and  l)odies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occasions  in 
which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In  the  days  of 
Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when  the  men  of  Jn- 
dah  had  been  defsated  by  those  of  Benjamin,  they  fast- 
ed in  making  preparation  for  another  battie  (Judg.  xx, 
2iS).  David  and  his  men  fasted  for  a  day  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  i,  12),  and  the  men  of  Ja- 
besh  Gilead  fasted  seven  days  on  SauVs  burial  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  13).  JezAbel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a 
fast  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more  strik- 
ing, as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi,  9-12).  Ezra  proclaim- 
ed a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of  Ahava, 
when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and  guidanc«  in 
the  work  he  was  about  to  undeitake  (Ezra  viii,  21-28}. 
Esther,  when  she  was  going  to  intercede  with  Ahaau- 
erus,  commanded  the  Jews  of  Shushan  neither  to  eat 
nor  drink  for  three  days  (Esth.  iv,  16).  A  fast  of  great 
strictness  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  heathen  king  of  Nineveh  to  avert 
the  destruction  threatened  by  Jehovah  (Jonah  ii,  5 
-9). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later  times  tbey 
assumed  great  importance,  and  fonn  the  main  subject 
of  the  treatise  Tattnith  in  the  Mishna.  The  Sanhe- 
drim ordered  general  fasts  when  the  nation  was  threat- 
ened with  any  great  evil,  such  as  drought  or  fiiinine 
(Josephus,  /.(/>,  §  56 ;  Taanith,  i,  5),  as  was  usual  with 
the  Romans  in  their  supplications  (Livi',  iii,  7 ;  x,  28). 

8.  Private  occasional  fusts  are  recognised  in  one 
passage  of  the  law  (Numb,  xxx,  13).  The  instances 
given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influence  of 
grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety  are  numerous  (1  Sam,  i,  7  • 
XX,  84 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  35 ;  xii,  16 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  27 ;  Earf 
X,  6 ;  Neh.  i,  4 ;  Dan.  x,  3).  The  fasts  of  forty  daya 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  18 ;  xxxiv,  28 ;  Dent.  iX,  18) 
and  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  8)  are,  of  course,  to  be  re- 
gaided  as  special  acts  of  spiritual  discipline,  faint 
though  wonderful  shadows  of  that  Cast  in  the  wilder^ 
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ness  of  Jadsa,  in  which  all  true  fasting  finds  its  mean- 
ing (Matt,  iv,  1,  2). 

After  the  exile  private  fasts  became  vei^  fVeqaent 
(lightfoot,  p.  818),  awaiting  the  call  of  no  special  oc- 
casion, bat  entering  as  a  regular  part  of  the  current 
religious  worship  (Sueton.  Auff,  76 ;  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  4, 
8).  In  Judith  viii,  6  we  read  that  Judith  fiisted  all  the 
days  of  her  widowhood,  "save  the  eves  of  t^e  sabbaths, 
and  the  sabbaths,  and  the  eves  of  the  new  moons,  and 
the  new  moons,  and  the  feasts  and  the  solemn  days 
of  the  house  of  Israel."  In  Tobit  xii  prayer  is  de- 
clared to  be  good  with  ftsting;  see  also  Lulce  ii,  87; 
Matt,  ix,  14.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publi- 
can (Lulce  xviii,  9;  comp.  Matt,  ix,  14)  shows  how 
much  the  Pharisees  were  given  to  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate fasts — "  I  fast  twice  a  week."  The  first  was  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Moses  ascended  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Sinai;  the  second  was  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  on  which  he  came  down  (TaatUthy  ii,  9 ;  Hi- 
erot.  Megillah^  75, 1).  This  bi-weekly  fasting  has  also 
been  adopted  in  the  Cliristian  Church ;  but  Monday 
and  Thursday  were  changed  to  Wednesday  and  Friday 
(Jeria  quarta  et  textd)^  as  commemorative  of  the  lie- 
trayal  and  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Of  a  similar  semi- 
occasional  character  was  the  Finl-hom  loiw*  fast 
(HlSSl  n*^3!?ri),  on  the  day  preceding  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  while  God  on 
that  occasion  smote  all  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians, 
he  spared  those  of  the  house  of  Israel  (comp.  Exod.  xii, 
29,  etc. ;  Sopkerim^  xxi,  8).  See  First-bobx.  The 
Eseenea  and  the  Therapeutcs  also  were  much  given  to 
such  observances  (Philo,  Vit,  Cantempl,  p.  618 ;  Euseb. 
Prvp.  Evan,  ix,  8).  Fasts  were  considered  a  useftil 
exercise  in  preparing  the  mind  for  special  religious 
impressions ;  as  in  Dan.  x,  2  sq.  (see  also  Acts  xiii,  8 ; 
xiv,  28>  From  Matt,  xvii,  21 :  <*  Howbeit  this  kind 
(of  demons)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting," 
it  would  appear  that  the  ptactice  under  consideration 
waa  oonsideared  in  the  days  of  Christ  to  act  in  certain 
special  cases  as  an  exorcism. 

Fasting  (as  stated  above)  was  accompanied  by  the 
ordinary  signs  of  grief  among  the  Israelites,  as  may 
be  seen  in  1  Bfacc.  iii,  47.  The  abstinence  was  either 
partial  or  totaL  In  the  case  of  the  latter  food  was  en- 
tbrely  foregone,  but  this  ordinarily  took  place  only  in 
fibsts  of  short  duration ;  and  abstinence  firom  food  in 
Eastern  climes  is  more  easy  and  less  detrimental  (if 
not  in  some  cases  positively  usefbl)  than  keeping  from 
fopd  would  be  with  us  in  these  cold,  damp  Northern 
regions  (Esth.  iv,  16).  In  the  case  of  partial  absti- 
nence the  time  was  longer,  the  denial  in  degree  less. 
When  Daniel  (x,  2)  was  "  mourning  three  fhll  weeks," 
he  ate  no  ^^pUasant  bread,  neither  csme  Jiesh  nor  wine 
in  bis  mouth."  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  fixed  and  recognised  periods  during  which  these 
iasta  endured.  From  one  day  to  forty  days  fasts  were 
observed.  The  latter  period  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  peculiar  sanctity,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  tlie  above  instances  in  Jewish  history.  There 
are  monographs,  entitled  De  jfjumis  Hebrceorwn^  by 
Opits  (Ril.  1680),  Peringer  (Holm.  1684),  and  Lund 
(AbosB,  1696). 

II.  In  New  festameni.—'We  hare  already  seen  how 
qnalified  the  sanction  was  which  Moses  gave  to  the 
observance  of  fasting  as  a  religious  duty.   In  the  same 
spirit  which  actuated  him,  the  prophets  bore  testimony 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  to  which  the  practice 
-was  turned  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  the  increase 
of  social  corruption  (Isa.  Iviii,  4  sq. ;  Jer.  xiv,  12 ; 
Zech.  vii,  5).     Continuing  the  same  species  of  influ- 
ence and  perfecting  that  spirituality  in  religion  which 
Moses  began,  our  Lord  rebuked  the  Pharisees  sternly 
for  their  outward  and  hypocritical  pretences  in  the 
fksts  which  they  observed  (Matt,  vi,  16  sq.),  and  actu- 
ally abstained  from  appointing  any  fast  whatever  as  a 
part  of  his  own  religion.    In  Matt,  ix,  14,  the  question 


of  the  reason  of  this  avoidance  is  expressly  put — '*  Why 
do  we  (the  disciples  of  John)  and  the  Pharisees  fast 
oft,  but  thy  disciples  fost  not  ?"  The  answer  shows 
the  voluntary  character  of  fasting  in  the  Christian 
Church — **Can  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  fast?" 
It  is  true  that  a  period  is  alluded  to  when  these  chil- 
dren *' shall  fast;"  but  the  general  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage, taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  ttiat  Christ's 
disciples  fasted  not,  and  with  the  other  fact,  that  while 
John  (Matt,  xi,  18,  19)  "came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,"  the  Son  of  man  *^came  eating  and  drink- 
ing," clearly  shows  that  our  Lord,  as  he  did  not  posi- 
tively enjoin  religious  fasting,  so  by  the  assertion  that 
a  time  would  come  when,  being  deprived  of  the  (per- 
sonal presence  of  the)  bridegroom,  his  disciples  would 
fisst,  meant  to  intimate  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
general  mourning,  and  employed  the  term  ^'fast"  de- 
rivatively to  signify  rather  sorrow  of  mind  tlian  any 
corporeal  self-denial  (Neander,  Lehen  Jesu^  p.  231, 305). 
In  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  however  (Matt,  vi,  17), 
while  correcting  the  self-righteous  austerity  of  Phari- 
saic fasting,  he  clearly  allows  the  practice  itself,  but 
leaves  the  frequency,  extent,  and  occasion  of  its  per- 
formance to  the  private  conscicnoe  and  circumstances 
of  each  individual. 

Tliat  the  early  Christians  observed  the  ordinary 
fasts  which  the  public  practice  of  their  day  sanctioned] 
is  clear  from  more  than  one  passage  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Scriptures  (Acts  xiii,  2 ;  xiv,  23 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  6) ; 
but  in  this  they  probably  did  nothing  more  ttian  yield 
obedience,  as  in  peneral  they  thought  themselves 
liound  to  do,  to  the  law  of  their  fiithcrs  so  long  as  the 
Mosaic  institutions  remained  entire.  Although  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  held  themselves 
free  from  all  ritual  and  ceremonial  observances  when 
God  in  his  providence  had  brought  Judaism  to  a  termi- 
nation in  the  rasure  of  the  holy  city  and  the  closing 
of  the  Temple,  yet  the  practice  of  fasting  thus  origin- 
ated might  easily  and  unobservedly  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  and 
that  the  rather  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  disci- 
ples being  Jews  (to  sa}-  nothing  of  the  influence  of  the 
Ebionites  in  the  primitive  Church),  thousands  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  fasting  from  the  earliest  days 
of  their  existence,  either  in  their  own  practice,  or  the 
practice  of  their  fathers,  relatives,  and  associates  (comp. 
Cor.  vii,  6).— Kitto,  s.  v ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Fastikg. 
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jejuniii  CkrisHanor.  (in  Obss.  sacr.  ii,  824-620) ;  Mabil- 
lon,  Jeune  de  VEpiphanie  (in  (Etivres posth.  i,  431  sq.); 
Hildebrand,  De  Jejunio  (Holmst.  1719) ;  BOhmer,  De 
jure  cirajefwiantes  (Hal.  1722>;  SchQtz,  De  quat.  few 
porwnjefuniis  ( Wemig.  1723) ;  Volland,  DejejunUs  Salh 
baticis  (Rest.  1724) ;  Muratori,  De  quat.  temponm  j^u- 
niit  (in  A  need,  ii,  246  sq.) ;  Bemhold,  De  jejunio  parttaS 
(Altd.  1725);  Welch,  Dejejunio  quadrag?simali  (Jena, 
1727);  Bemhold,  Dejejunio  spirituali  (Altorf.  1786); 
Carpzov,  Dejejuniit  SabbaHeis  (Rost.  1741);  &  Seelcn, 
Dejejunus  Sabbaticis  (Rost.  1741-2) ;  Becker,  De  jeju- 
niii vett.  Christianorum  (Leucop.  1742) ;  Ehriich,  De 
Quadragesima  jejunio  (Lips.  1744);  Kiesling,  i>e  xero- 
phagia  ap.  Judnos  et  ChrisOanos  (Lips.  1746) ;  Seidel,  Ds 
HieronymOjjrjunii  suasore  (Lend.  1747) ;  Schickedanz, 
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Dejefunio  Sahbaiieo  (Servest.  1768) ;  Kftrner,  Jejtmium 
Chriato  proponium  (Lips.  1776) ;  Anon.  Gesch,  der  Fcu- 
tenauatalten  (Vien.  1787);  Anon.  Apologie  dujeune  (Par. 
and  Genev.  1790) ;  Van  Falckenhansen,  {7«6.  d,  ^tdff. 
Fattengebet  (Augsburg,  1809) ;  Branu,  Werth  d.  Fastetu 
(Yien.  1880) ;  Morin,  Jeune  chez  let  oficieiw  (in  Mem,  de 
VAcad,  des  Inter,  iv,  29  sq.).  On  Casting  in  tlie  Chria- 
tian  Cbarcb,  see  Fasting. 

Fastiditis,  Pbiscus,  an  English  writer,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  anthorities,  bisbop  of  London  in  the 
5th  century.  He  is  proved  by  Holstenius  to  be  the 
author  of  a  treatise  found  in  Augustine's  worlcs,  vol. 
ix,  and  published  by  Holstenius  (Rome,  1663)  under 
the  title  Dt  Vita  ChritHcma  et  Viduitate.  Its  precepts 
are  good  and  practical,  but  Tillemont  (^Mlm.  xv,  16) 
considers  it  as  tending  to  Pelagianism,  inasmuch  as  it 
reduces  Christianity  to  love  of  God  and  our  neighbors, 
including  good  worlds.  It  is  given,  with  prolegome- 
na, in  Galland,  Bib.  Vet.  Pair.  t.  is,  and  is  reprinted 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  1,  377  sq.  —  CUrke,  Succettion 
of  Sac.  LU.  ii,  162 ;  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  i,  401. 

FaBting  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Fast  we  have  given  an  account  of  Jewish  fast- 
ing, and  also  of  the  notices  of  fasting  in  the  N.  T. 
Wo  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  histoiy  of 
fasting  in  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  Early  Church. — Fasting  and  abstinence  have  been 
practised  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning [see  Abstinence]  as  means  of  self-discipline. 
Where  the  ascetic  spirit  has  prevailed,  fasting  has 
been  used  as  a  means  of  mortification  and  penance. 
See  Asceticism;  Mortification;  Penance.  In 
the  N.  T.  fasting  appears  either  (1)  as  a  token  of  sor- 
row or  repentance,  or  (2)  as  a  means  of  preparation 
for  and  aid  in  the  discharge  of  spiritual  duties  (e.  g. 
prayer,  etc.).  It  was  free  f  om  superstition ;  and  the 
N.  T.  nowhere  makes  fasting,  of  itself,  a  means  of 
grace.  But  the  ascetic  tendency  in  the  early  Church 
led  to  reliance  on  fasting,  etc.,  as  not  only  helps  to, 
bat  substitutes  for,  the  inward  and  spiritual  life.  The 
theory  which  placed  the  origin  and  seat  of  sin  in  the 
body  [see  Sin]  also  tended  to  give  value  to  the  prac- 
tice of  fasting.  It  came  at  last  to  be  considered  as  an 
effectual  means  of  securing  forgiveness  of  sin.  The 
earliest  notices  of  fiisting  in  the  Christian  writers  are 
in  a  better  vein.  "  The  days  of  holy  consecration,  of 
penitence  and  prayer,  which  individual  Christians  ap- 
pointed for  their  own  use,  were  oftentimes  also  a  sort 
of  fast-days.  That  they  might  be  less  disturbed  by 
sense  while  their  minds  were  intent  on  holy  things, 
they  were  accustomed  on  such  days  to  confine  their 
bodily  wants  within  stricter  limits  than  usual,  or  else 
to  £ist  entirely ;  where  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  nature  of  that  hot  climate  in  which 
Christiauity  first  began  to  spread.  Whatever  they 
saved  by  their  abstinence  on  these  days  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  brethren"  (Nean- 
der,  Church  Jlittcry^  Torrey's,  ii,  274). 

We  cite  some  of  the  ApottoKcal  Fathert,  Hermas 
(1st  century),  Shepherd  (SknU.  v,  ch.  iii) :  *'  This  fast- 
ing is  ver}'  good,  provided  that  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  be  observed.  Observe  as  follows  the  fasting 
you  intend  to  keep.  First  of  all,  refrain  both  from 
speaking  and  from  hearing  what  is  wrong ;  and  cleanse 
thy  heart  from  all  pollution,  from  all  revengeful  feel- 
ings, and  ih>m  all  covetousness ;  and  on  the  day  thou 
fastest  content  thyself  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  wa- 
ter, and  thank  God  for  these.  But  reckon  up  what 
thy  meal  on  this  day  would  have  cost  thee,  and  give 
the  amount  to  some  widow,  or  orphan,  or  to  the  poor. 
Happy  for  thee  if,  with  thy  children  and  whole  house- 
hold, thou  observest  these  things."  (See  also  Simil. 
V,  ch.  i.)  The  Epittle  of  Bamabat  declares  that  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  not  true  fasts,  nor  acceptable  unto 
God,  and  cites  Isa.  Iviii,  4-9,  as  giving  the  true  fast 
'•  which  God  hath  chosen."     The  Epittle  of  Po^carp 


(2d  centur}')  exhorts  Christians  ^*  to  return  to  the  word 
handed  down  from  the  beginning,  watching  unto  pray- 
er, and  pevsevering  in  fasting"  (ch.  vii).     Justin  Mar- 
tyr (f  165)  also  cites  Isa.  Ivili  as  giving  the  *^true 
fast,"  and  applies  it  to  practical  life.     He  speaks,  how- 
ever, of  fasting  being  joined  with  prayer  in  the  admin- 
btration  of  baptism  {Died.  c.  Tryph.  ch.  xv).     IrcnsBus 
(f  200)  speaks  of  the  fast  before  Easter,  and  says,  *'  Not 
only  is  the 'dispute  respecting  the  day,  but  also  re- 
specting the  manner  of  fasting.     For  some  think  they 
ought  to  fiist  only  one  day,  some  two,  som^  more 
days ;  some  compute  their  day  as  consisting  of  forty 
hours  night  and   day;   and  thb  diversity  existing 
among  those  that  observe  it  is  not  a  matter  that  has 
just  sprung  up  in  our  times,  but  long  ago  among  those 
before  us,  who  perhaps,  not  having  ruled  with  sufli- 
cient  strictness,  established  the  practice  that  arose 
from  their  simplicity  and  inexperience.    And  yet  with 
all,  these  maintained  peace,  and  we  have  maintained 
peace  with  one  another;  and  the  very  difference  in 
our  fosting  establishes  the  unanimity  in  our  faith" 
(Eusebins,  Ch.  History^  v,  24).    Clement  of  Alexandria 
(t  220?)  notices  the  fact  that  many  kinds  of  pagan 
worship  required  celibacy  and  abstinence  frcm  meat 
and  wine  in  their  priests ;  that  there  were  rigid  ascet- 
ics among  the  Indians,  namely,  the  Samancanp,  f.r.d 
hence  argued  that  usages  which  may  exist  aUo  in 
other  religions,  and  even  be  combined  with  supersti- 
tion, cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  be  peculiarly 
Christian.     He  then  adds:  '*Paul  declares  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  consists  not  in  meat  and  drink, 
neither  therefore  in  abstaining  from  wine  and  flesli, 
but  in  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.     As  humility  is  shown,  not  by  the  castigation 
of  the  body,  but  by  gentleness  of  disposition,  so  also 
abstinence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  consisting  not  in 
that  which  is  without,  but  in  that  which  is  within 
the  man.     Abstinence  has  reference  not  to  some  one 
thing  alone,  not  merely  to  pleasure,  but  it  is  absti- 
nence also  to  despise  money,  to  tame  the  tongue,  and 
to  obtain  by  reason  the  dominion  over  sin"  (Strom,  lib. 
iii).    Clement  also  speaks  of  weekly  fasts  as  the  usage 
of  the  Church.     It  appears  to  be  clear  that  weekly 
fasts  were  observed  in  the  Church  before  the  end  of 
the  2d  century,  but  that  they  were  not  enforced  as 
essential  means  of  grace.     The  Montanists  were  rig- 
orous to  excess  with  regard  to  fasting.     "Besides  the 
usual  fasts,  they  observed  special  xeroj^ffia  (aridua 
victttf),  as  they  were  called ;  seasons  of  two  weeks  for 
eating  only  dry,  or,  properly,  uncooked  food,  brea^, 
salt,  and  water.    The  Church  refused  to  sanction  the^e 
excesses  as  a  general  rule,  but  allowed  ascetics  to  car- 
ry fasting  even  to  extremes.     A  confessor  in  Lyons, 
for  example,  lived  on  bread  and  water  alone,  bat  for- 
sook that  austerity  when  reminded  that  he  gave  of- 
fence to  other  Christians  by  so  despising  the  gifts  of 
God"  (Schaff,  Ch.  But.  I,  §  90).     Tertullian  (f  c.  220), 
in  his  De  Jejunut^  complains  of  the  little  attention 
paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  practice  of  fasting, 
thereby  showing  that  liberty  of  judgment  was  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  it.     Oiigen  speaks  of  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  in  the  Church  at  Alexandria  as  fast- 
days,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed  on  a 
Wednesday  and  crucified  on  a  Friday  ^Uom.  x  on  Jjt- 
viticvt). 

By  the  6th  century  fasting  ceased  to  be  a  voluntary 
exercise ;  for  by  the  second  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D. 
541,  it  was  decreed  that  any  one  neglecting  to  observe 
the  stated  times  of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an 
offender  against  the  laws  of  the  Church.  In  the  Sth 
century  it  was  regarded  as  meritorious,  and  the  breach 
of  the  observance  subjected  the  offender  to  the  penalty 
of  excommunication.  In  later  times,  some  persons 
who  ate  flesh  during  prescribed  seasons  of  abstinence 
were  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  teeth.  These  se- 
verities were,  however,  subsequently  relaxed,  and  per- 
mission was  given  to  use  all  kinds  of  food,  except  fleah, 
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eggs,  cheese,  and  wine.  Afterwards  flesh  only  was 
prohibited,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine  being  allowed ;  an 
indalgence  which  was  censured  by  the  Greek  Charch, 
and  led  to  a  quarrel  between  it  and  the  Western.  The 
following  fluts  generally  obtained:  1.  Lent,  the  annual 
fiut  of  forty  days  before  Easter.  At  first  the  duration 
of  this  &8t  was  forty  honrs ;  in  the  time  of  Gregory  I 
it  was  thirty-six  days ;  but  afterwards,  either  b}'  Greg- 
ory I  or  Gregory  II  (8th  century),  in  imitation  of  the 
fasts  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  our  Saviour,  it  was  extended 
to  forty  days.  See  Lent  ;  Quadraobsima.  2.  Quar- 
teHyfatU^  which  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  5th  cen- 
tury, though  Bellarmin  asserts  that  they  dated  from 
the  apostles'  time.  8.  Kfcut  ofthrte  da^fi  before  the 
fulvoal  of  the  AtcemiUm^  introduced  by  Mamercus  of 
Vienne  (5th  century).  In  some  places  it  was  not  cel- 
ebrated till  after  Whitsuntide.  It  was  called  je^'touum 
roffoliottum,  or  jejunium  iUamarumj  the  feast  of  roga- 
tions or  litanies  (hence  rogation-days),  on  account  of 
certain  litanies  suntc  on  those  days  (Bingham,  bk.  xxi, 
c.  ii,  §  8).  4.  Monthly  fcuts,  a  day  in  every  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,  being  selected.  5.  Fasti  before 
fesihaltj  instead  of  the  ancient  vigils,  which  were  abol- 
ished in  the  5th  century.  6.  Weekly  fatts^  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  entitled  skUUmeBf  from  the  practice 
of  soldiers  keeping  guard,  which  was  called  eiatio  by 
the  Romans.  7.  There  were  also  occasional  fasts,  ap- 
pointed by  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  times  of  great 
danger,  emergency,  or  distress  (TertuU.  De  Jefun.  c. 
IB).  "  The  custom  of  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
eentury  may  be  collected  from  the  following  passage 
of  Epiphanius :  '  In  the  whole  Christian  Church,  the 
following  fiist-days  throughout  the  year  are  regularly 
observed.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  fast  until 
the  ninth  hour  (i.  e.  three  o'clock  in  the  afkemoon),  ex- 
cept during  the  interval  of  fifty  da3rB  between  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel 
nor  fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  fa$<ting  on  the 
Epiphany  or  Nativity,  if  those  days  should  fall  on  a 
Wednesday  or  Friday.  But  those  persons  who  espe- 
ciall}'  devote  themselves  to  religious  exeroises  (the 
monks)  fast  also  at  other  times  whon  they  please,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  during  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  It  is  also  the  practice  of  the 
Charch  to  observe  the  forty  days'  fast  before  the  sa- 
cred week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fasting,  even 
daring  the  last-mentioned  period  (compare  JDoctr.  de 
fiie),^  But  even  at  this  late  date  there  was  no  uni- 
versal agreement  in  the  practice  of  the  Chureh  in  this 
matter,  neither  had  fasts  been  established  by  law.  The 
custom,  so  fiur  as  it  existed,  had  been  silently  intro- 
daced  into  the  Chureh,  and  its  ol)servance  was  alto- 
gether voluntary.  This  fasting  consisted,  at  first,  in 
abstinence  from  food  until  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. A  custom  was  afterwards  introduced,  probably 
by  the  Montanists,  affecting  the  kind  of  food  to  be 
tiken,  which  was  limited  to  bread,  salt,  and  water" 
(Suegel,i4fter(ASiii«r,  ii,  77,  translated  by  Coleman,  An- 
ciffU  CkristiamUif^  p.  445). 

II.  Roman  cmd  Greek  Churches.  —  The  Chureh  of 
Kome  prescribes  the  times  and  character  of  fasts  by 
law  (Condi,  Trident,  session  xxv,  De  deled,  dborum). 
**  Moreover,  the  holy  council  exhorts  all  pastors,  and 
beseeches  them  by  tiie  most  holy  coming  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  that  as  good  soldien  of  Jesus  Christ  they 
aaaiduoDsly  recommend  to  all  the  faithful  the  observ- 
ance of  all  the  institations  of  the  holy  Roman  Chureh, 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,  and  of  the  de- 
crees of  this  and  other  oecumenical  councils ;  and  that 
they  use  all  diligence  to  promote  obedience  to  all  their 
command?,  and  especially  to  those  which  relate  to  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  as  the  choice  of  meats  and 
£asts."     The  Church  commands  fasts,  and  disobedi- 
ence to  her  commands  is  sin.     "See  Abstract  of  the 
I>auay  Catechism  (p.  44) :  *  Slighting  or  neglecting  the 
precepts  of  the  Church,  and  living  in  habits  of  break- 
ing tcie  fasts  commanded,  or  of  eating  meat  on  Satur- 


days, or  other  days  of  abstinence,  without  just  dispen- 
sation, were  sins  which  excluded  ttom  the  benefits  of 
the  jubilee,  unless  confessed  and  forsaken  in  the  same 
manner  as  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  debauchery' 
{Instructions  and  Directions^  etc. ,  p.  xxiv).  But  a  papal 
dispensation  changes  the  nature  of  things ;  the  Span- 
iard who  has  paid  the  pope  for  a  fiesh  bull  may  feast 
even  in  Lent ;  while  his  neighbor,  who  has  neglected 
or  declined  to  purehase  the  privilege,  cannot  eat  an 
egg  or  drink  a  spoonful  of  milk  during  that  period 
without  committing  mortal  sin"  (Cramp,  Text-book  of 
Popery^  chap.  xiv).  Among  the  **  satisfactory"  works 
of  "  penance"  in  the  Roman  Church,  fasting  goes  along 
with  prayer  and  almsgiving  (Dens,  Thedogia^  vi,  Zto 
8atisf  176).  The  Chureh  distinguishes  between  days 
of  fasting  and  of  abstinence.  On  the  former  but  one 
meal,  and  that  not  of  flesh,  is  tasted  daring  twenty- 
four  boure ;  on  the  latter,  flesh  only  is  abstained  from. 
The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Charch  fasts  as 
given  in  bishop  Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul:  1.  The 
forty  days  of  Lent.  2.  The  Ember  Days,  being  the 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  first  week  in 
Lent,  of  Whitsnn  Week,  of  the  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber, and  of  the  third  week  in  Advent.  8.  The  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  of  the  four  weeks  in  Advent  4. 
The  vigils  or  eves  of  Whitsuntide,  of  the  feasts  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  of  Ail  Saints,  and  of  Christmas  Day. 
When  any  fosting  day  fklls  upon  a  Sunday,  it  is  to  be 
observed  on  the  Saturday  before.  Abatinence  Dayt. — 
1.  The  Sundays  in  Lent.  2.  The  three  Rogation  Days, 
being  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before 
Ascension  Day.  8.  St.  Mark,  April  25,  unless  it  falls 
in  Easter  Week.  4.  The  Fridays  and  Saturdays  out 
of  Lent,  and  the  Ember  Weeks,  or  such  as  happen  to 
be  vigils;  but  should  Christmas  Day  fall  upon  a  Fri- 
day or  Saturday,  it  is  not  of  abstinence.  In  the  Prac' 
tical  Caiechism  upon  the  Sundays^  Feasts^  and  Fasts,  the 
reason  assigned  for  observing  St.  Mark's  Day  as  a  day 
of  abstinence  is,  that  his  disciples,  the  first  Christians 
of  Alexandria,  under  his  own  conduct  were  eminent 
for  their  mortification ;  moreover,  that  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  apostle  of  England,  first  set  it  apart  in  mem- 
ory of  the  cessation  of  a  mortality  in  his  time  at  Rome. 
All  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  except  those  which  fall  be- 
tween Dec.  25  and  Feb.  2,  are  days  ot  Abstinence;  but 
in  the  United  States  ihere  is  a  dispensation  of  Satur- 
days for  twenty  years  from  1^0.  The  Fasdng  days 
are,  every  day  in  Lent  except  Sunday;  the  Ember 
Days ;  the  vigils  of  Pentecost,  Assumption,  All  Sainte, 
and  Christmas. 

In  the  Greek  Chureh  fasting  is  kept  with  great  se- 
verity. There  are  four  principal  fasts.  That  of  Lent, 
commencing  according  to  the  old  style;  one,  begin- 
ning in  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  and  ending  on 
June  29,  so  that  it  varies  in  length,  and  is  called  the 
Fast  of  the  holy  Apostles ;  one,  for  a  fortnight  before 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (August  15),  which  is 
observed  even  to  the  prohibition  of  oil,  except  on  the 
day  of  the  Transfiguration  (August  6),  on  which  day 
both  oil  and  fish  may  be  eaten ;  and  one  /orty  days  be- 
fore Christmas. 

III.  Protestant  Churches. — In  these,  lasting  is  not 
made  imperative  as  a  term  of  membership  in  the 
Chureh,  but  is  generally  recommended  as  a  Christian 
duty,  especially  under  cireumstences  of  national  or 
individual  affliction. 

1.  Church  oj  Englcmd. — '*  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliz- 
abeth there  was  a  royal  ordinance  for  fasting;  not, 
however,  so  much  with  a  religious  view  as  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fisheries.  The  Church  has  only 
so  far  recognised  the  custom  in  its  ecclesiastical  law 
as  to  retain  the  fast-days  and  prayers,  but  has  pre- 
scribed no  regulation  of  diet.  Abstinence  from  food 
is  not,  therefore,  the  duty  which  it  enjoins  on  its  mem- 
bers, but  whatever  each  finds  to  be  best  adapted  for 
self-discipline,  and  most  suitable  under  his  cireum-. 
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Stances  for  a  repentant  spirit.  Mention  is  made  of 
abstinence  in  the  *  Collect  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent  i*  but  it  is  not  the  abstaining  from  food,  or  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food,  but  such  abstinence  as  shall  sub- 
due the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  i.  e.  the  abstaining  habitu- 
aUg  from  excess"  (Eden).  No  legal  distinction  is 
drawn  between  fasting  and  abstinence ;  so  Wheatley, 
{On  Ccmmofk  Prater,  ch.  v,  §  4) :  '*In  the  Church  of 
Rome,  fasting  and  abstinence  admit  of  a  distinction, 
and  different  days  are  appointed  for  each  of  them. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of  England  makes 
any  difference  between  them.  It  is  true,  in  the  title 
of  the  table  of  Tigils,  etc,  she  mentions  *  fasts  and 
days  of  abstinence'  separately ;  but  when  she  comes 
to  enumerate  the  particulars,  she  calls  them  all  *  days 
of  fasting  or  abstinence,'  without  distinguishing  the 
one  from  the  other.  Nor  does  she  anywhere  point 
out  to  us  what  food  is  proper  for  such  times  or  seasons, 
or  seem  to  place  any  part  of  religion  in  abstaining 
from  any  particular  kinds  of  meat.  It  is  true,  by  a 
statute  still  in  force,  flesh  is  prohibited  on  fast-days ; 
but  this  is  declared  to  be  for  a  political  reason,  viz.  for 
the  increase  of  cattle,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
fishery  and  navigation.  Not  but  that  the  statute  allows 
that  abstinence  is  serviceable  to  virtue,  and  helps  to 
subdue  the  body  to  the  mind ;  but  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  nnclean  meats  determined,  it  says,  with  the 
Mosaic  law ;  and  therefore  it  sets  forth  that  days  and 
meats  are  in  themselves  all  of  the  same  nature  and 
quality  as  to  moral  consideration,  one  not  having  any 
inherent  holiness  above  the  other.  And  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  that  our  Church,  as  I  have  said,  nowhere 
makes  any  difierence  in  the  kinds  of  meat ;  but,  as  far 
as  she  determines,  she  seems  to  recommend  an  entire 
abstinence  from  all  manner  of  food  till  the  time  of 
fasting  be  over;  declaring  in  her  homilies  tliat  fitt- 
ing (by  the  decree  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  fa- 
thers, assembled  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which 
was  one  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  who  groundr 
ed  their  determination  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
long-continued  usage  or  practice  both  of  the  prophets 
and  other  godly  persons  before  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  also  of  the  apostles  and  other  devout  men  in  the 
New  Testament)  is  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and 
all  natural  food  from  the  body  for  the  determined  time 
of  fiisting."  The  fixed  days  appointed  by  the  Church 
of  England  for  &sting  and  abstinence  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  forty  days  of  Lent.  2.  The  Ember 
Da}rs  at  the  four  seasons,  being  the  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  September  14,  and  December  18. 
8.  The  three  Rogation  Days,  being  the  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  or  the 
Ascension  of  our  Ix)rd.  4.  All  the  Fridays  in  the 
year  except  Christmas  Day.  These  days  are  mention- 
ed in  2  and  8  Edward  YI.'c.  19,  and  in  5  Elizabeth,  c. 
5 ;  and  by  12  Charles  II,  c.  14,  January  80  is  ordained 
to  be  a  day  of  fasting  and  repentance  for  the  ^^martyr- 
dom" of  Charles  I.  But  an  act  passed  in  1859,  the 
22  Yictoris,  repeals  all  enactments  requiring  special 
Church  service  to  be  observed  on  January  80,  May  29, 
November  5,  and  October  28.  Other  days  of  fasting 
are  occasionally  appointed  by  royal  proclamation  (En- 
cgdopcBdia  Metrcpolitana,  s.  v.). 

2.  Lutheran  Church, — Luther  by  no  means  rejected 
or  discountenanced  fitting,  but  discarded  the  idea  that 
it  could  be  meritorious  (Comm,  on  Matt,  vi,  16).  The 
Auff^urg  Confession  (art.  xxvi)  repudiates  "diversity 
of  meats' '  and  other  traditions ;  but  adds, "  The  charge, 
however,  that  we  forbid  the  mortification  of  our  sinfol 
propensities,  as  Jovian  asserts,  is  groundless.  For  our 
writers  have  always  given  instruction  concerning  the 
cross  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  bear.  We 
moreover  teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  by 
fasting  and  other  exercises,  to  avoid  giving  any  occa- 
sion to  sin,  but  not  to  merit  grace  by  such  works. 
But  tiiia  watclif ulnesa  over  our  body  is  to  be  observed 


always,  not  on  particular  days  only.  On  this  sabject 
Christ  says.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time 
yonr  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfoiting  (Luke 
xxi,  84).  Again,  The  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by 
fitfting  and  prayer  (Matt  xvii,  21).  And  Paul  says, 
I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection 
(1  Cor.  ix,  27).  By  which  he  wishes  to  intimate  that 
this  bodily  discipUne  is  not  designed  to  merit  gnce, 
but  to  keep  the  body  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
several  duties  of  our  calling.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
object  to  fasting  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  necessaiy  duty,  and  that  specific  days  have 
been  fixed  for  its  peifbnnance." 

8.  CoMn.— The  views  of  Calvin  on  fasting  have  been 
▼ery  generally  adopted  in  the  Reformed  churches: 
'^llierefore  let  us  say  something  of  futing,  because 
many,  for  want  of  knowing  its  usefulness,  undervalue 
its  necessity,  and  some  reject  it  as  almost  superflnons ; 
while,  on  tiie  other  hand,  where  the  use  of  it  is  not 
well  understood,  it  easily  degenerates  into  supersti- 
tion. Holy  and  legitimate  fasting  is  directed  to  three 
ends,  for  we  practise  it  either  as  a  restraint  on  the 
flesh,  to  preserve  it  from  licentiousness,  or  as  a  prepa* 
ration  for  prayers  or  pious  meditations,  or  as  a  testi- 
mony of  our  humiliation  in  the  presence  of  God,  when 
we  are  desirous  of  confessing  our  guilt  before  him. 
The  first  is  not  often  contemplated  in  public  fiisting, 
because  all  men  have  not  the  same  constitution  or 
health  of  body ;  therefore  it  is  rather  more  applicable 
to  private  fisksting.  The  second  end  is  common  to  both, 
such  preparation  for  prayer  being  necessary  to  tho 
whole  Church,  as  well  as  to  every  one  of  the  faithful  in 
particular.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third,  for  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  God  will  afflict  a  whole  na- 
ti<m  with  war,  pestilence,  or  some  other  calamity ;  un- 
der such  a  common  scourge,  it  behooves  all  the  people 
to  make  a  confession  of  their  guilt.  When  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  chastises  an  individual,  he  ought  to  make 
a  similar  confession,  either  alone  or  with  his  famDy. 
It  is  true  that  this  acknowledgment  lies  principally  in 
the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  but  when  the  heart  is'  af- 
fected as  it  ought  to  be,  it  can  scarcely  avoid  breaking 
out  into  the  external  expression,  and  most  especially 
when  it  promotes  the  general  edification,  in  order  that 
all,  by  a  public  confession  of  their  sin,  may  unitedly 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  God,  and  may  mutually 
animate  each  other  by  the  influence  of  example. 
Wherefore  fasting,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  humiliation,  is  of 
more  f^quent  use  in  public  than  among  individuals 
in  private,  though  it  is  common  to  both,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  With  regard  to  the  discipline,  there- 
fore, of  which  we  are  now  treating,  whenever  suppli- 
cations are  to  be  presented  to  God  on  any  important 
occasion,  it  would  be  right  to  enjoin  the  union  of  fast- 
ing with  prayer.  Thus,  when  the  faithful  at  Antioeh 
*  laid  their  hands  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,'  the  better 
to  recommend  their  very  important  ministry  to  God, 
they  *  fasted'  as  well  as  ^  prayed.'  So,  also,  when  Panl 
and  Barnabas  afterwards  *  ordained  elders  in  every 
church,'  they  used  to  'pray  with  iksting.'  In  this 
kind  of  fasting  their  only  object  was  that  they  might 
be  more  lively  and  unembarrassed  in  prayer.  And 
we  find  by  experience  that  after  a  full  meai  the  mind 
does  not  aspire  towards  God  so  as  to  be  able  to  en- 
ter on  prayer,  and  to  continue  in  it  with  seriousness 
and  ardor  of  affection.  So  we  are  to  understand  what 
Luke  says  of  Anna,  that  *  she  served  God  with  fast- 
ings and  prayers.'  For  he  does  not  place  the  worship 
of  God  in  fitting,  but  signifies  that  by  such  means 
that  holy  woman  habituated  herself  to  a  constancy  in 
prayer.  Such  was  the  fasting  of  Nehemiah,  when  ho 
prayed  to  God  with  more  than  common  fervor  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people.  For  this  cause  Paul  de- 
clares it  to  be  expedient  for  the  fkithful  to  practise  a 
temporary  abstinence  f^m  lawAil  enjoyments,  that 
they  may  be  more  at  liberty  to  *  give  themselves  ea 
fasting  and  prayer;'  for  by  connecting  fasting  wHh 
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prayer,  as  an  aaaistanoe  to  it,  1m  signifies  that  fasting 
is  of  no  importance  in  itself  any  farther  than  as  it  is 
directed  to  this  end.   Besides,  from  the  direction  which 
he  gives  in  that  place  to  hushands  and  wives,  to '  ren- 
der to'  each  other  *due  beneYolenoe,'  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  not  speaking  of  daily  prayers,  but  of  such  as  re- 
quire peculiar  earnestness  of  attention.     That  there 
may  be  no  mistake  respecting  the  term,  let  us  define 
what  fSuting  is ;  for  we  do  not  understand  it  to  denote 
mere  temperance  and  abstinence  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, but  something  more.     The  life  of  the  faithful,  in- 
deed, ought  to  be  so  regulated  by  frugality  and  sobri- 
ety as  to  exhibit,  as  fiftr  as  possible,  the  appearance  of 
a  perpetual  fast.    But  besides  this,  there  is  another 
temporary  fast,  when  we  retrench  anything  ftcm  onr 
customary  mode  of  living,  either  for  a  day  or  for  any 
certain  time,  and  prescribe  to  ourselves  a  more  tlian 
commonly  rigid  and  severe  abstinence  from  food.   This 
restriction  consists  in  three  things — in  time,  in  quality, 
and  in  quantity  of  food.    By  time  I  mean  that  we 
should  perform,  while  fasting,  those  exercises  on  ac- 
count of  which  fiuts  are  instituted.     As,  for  example, 
if  any  one  fast  for  solemn  prayer,  he  should  not  break 
his  fiist  till  he  has  attended  to  it.    The  quality  con- 
sists in  an  entire  abstinence  from  dainties,  and  content 
with  simpler  and  humbler  fare,  that  our  appetite  may 
not  be  stimulated  by  delicacies.    The  rule  of  quantity 
ia  that  we  eat  more  sparingly  and  slightly  than  usual, 
only  for  necessi^Tt  ^^  ^^  ^'  pleasure.    But  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us,  above  all  things,  to  be  particularly  on 
our  guud  against  the  approaches  of  superstition,  which 
has  heretofore  been  a  great  source  of  injury  to  the 
Church.     For  it  were  far  better  that  fasting  should  be 
entirely  disused,  than  that  the  practice  should  be  dili- 
gently observed,  and  at  the  same  time  corrupted  with 
false  and  pernicious  opinions,  into  which  the  world  is 
constantly  falling,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  the  great- 
est fidelity  and  prudence  of  the  pastors.    The  first  cau- 
tion necessary,  and  which  they  should  be  constantly 
urging,  is  that  suggested  by  Joel :  *  Rend  your  heart, 
and  not  your  garments ;'  that  is,  they  should  admon- 
ish the  people  that  God  sets  no  value  on  fasting  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  disposition 
of  heart,  a  real  displeasure  against  sin,  sincere  self-ab- 
horrence, true  humiliation,  and  unfeigned  grief  arising 
firom  a  fear  of  God ;  and  that  fasting  is  of  no  use  on 
any  other  account  than  as  an  additional  and  subordi- 
nate assistance  to  these  things;  for  nothing  is  more 
abominable  to  God  than  when  men  attempt  to  impose 
upon  him  by  the  presentation  of  signs  and  external 
appearances  instead  of  purity  of  heart.     Therefore  he 
severely  reprobates  this  hypocrisy  in  the  Jew?,  who  im- 
agitied  they  had  satisfied  God  merely  by  having  fast- 
ed, while  they  cherished  impious  and  impure  thoughts 
in  their  hearts.    '  Is  it  such  a  fast,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  have  chosen  ?*    The  fiisting  of  hypocrites,  therefore, 
is  not  only  superfluous  and  useless  fatigue,  but  the 
greatest  abomination.     Allied  to  this  is  another  evil, 
which  requires  the  most  vigilant  caution,  lest  it  be 
considered  as  a  meritorious  act,  or  a  species  of  divine 
service.     For  as  it  is  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself,  and 
possesses  no  other  value  than  it  derives  from  those  ends 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed,  it  is  most  pernicious 
superstition  to  confound  it  with  works  commanded  by 
God,  and  necessary  in  themselves,  without  reference  to 
any  nlteriw  object.    Such  was  formerly  the  fblly  of  the 
ManidueanSfin  the  refutation  of  whom  Augustine  most 
clearly  shows  that  fasting  is  to  be  held  in  no  other  es- 
timation than  on  account  of  those  ends  which  I  here 
mention,  and  that  it  receives  no  approbation  fhim  God 
onless  it  be  practised  for  their  sake.    The  third  error  is 
not  so  impious  indeed,  yet  is  pregnant  with  danger,  to 
enforee  it  with  extreme  rigor  as  one  of  the  principal 
duUes,  and  to  extol  it  with  extravagant  encomiums, 
so  that  men  imagine  themselves  to  have  performed  a 
-work  of  peculiar  excellence  when  they  have  fasted. 
In  this  respect  I  dare  not  wholly  excuse  the  ancient 


fathers  ttom  having  sown  some  seeds  of  superstition, 
and  given  occasion  to  the  tyranny  which  afterwards 
arose.  Their  writings  contain  some  sound  and  judi- 
cious sentiments  on  the  subject  of  fksting,  but  they 
also  contain  extravagant  praises,  which  elevate  it  to  a 
rank  among  the  principal  virtues.  And  the  supersti- 
tious observance  of  Lent  had  at  that  time  generally 
prevailed,  because  the  common  people  considered  them- 
selves as  performing  an  eminent  act  of  obedience  to 
God,  and  the  pastors  commended  it  as  a  holy  imitation 
of  Christ ;  whereas  it  is  plain  that  Christ  fasted,  not  to 
set  an  example  to  others,  but  in  order  that  by  such  an 
introduction  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  he  might 
prove  the  doctrine  not  to  be  a  human  invention,  but  a 
revelation  from  heaven"  (Calvin,  InsUtutea^  bk.  iv,  ch. 
xii,  §  15-20).  The  Wegtrntntter  Co^feuion  declares  that 
"solemn  fastings"  are,  **in  their  times  and  seasons," 
to  be  used  in  a  holy  and  religious  manner  (xxi,  v); 
and  the  Weatmngter  CaUchum  makes  "  religious  fast- 
ing" one  of  the  duties  required  in  the  second  com- 
mandment (quest.  109). 

In  Scutkmd  there  is  generally  a  yearly  fast  '*  ap- 
pointed by  the  kirk-session  of  the  Established  Church 
of  the  parish,  or  by  concurrence  of  kirk-sessions  in 
towns,  but  generally  by  use  and  wont  fixed  as  to  their 
date.  The  fast-day  is  always  some  day  of  the  week 
preceding  the  Commmiion  Sunday y  or  Sunday  set  apart 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches  fbr  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  usually  appointed  as  a  day  for  '  fasting,  humilia- 
tion j  and  prayer.'  Business  is  generally  suspended, 
shops  shut  as  on  a  Sunday,  and  churches  opened  fur 
public  worship.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  not 
many  years  since,  factories  are  prohibited  from  carrj'- 
ing  on  work  on  the  parish  fisst-day;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  Scotland,  it 
has  become  more  common  than  it  opce  was  for  agri- 
cultural and  other  kinds  of  work  to  be  carried  on" 
(Chambers,  Enq/chpcBtUa^  s.  v.). 

America, — ^The  New  England  Puritans  rejected  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  fast-dayp.  The  Pilgrim  fathers 
observed  "  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer"  before  sail- 
ing fh>m  Europe,  and  after  their  arrival  in  America. 
They  admitted  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  rulers 
to  set  apart  days  fbr  fasting  and  prayer.  This  right 
has  been  recognised,  and  the  duty  observed,  in  most 
states  of  the  American  Union.  During  the  Civil  War 
(1861>6)  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
days  of  national  fasting,  which  were  generall}"  ob- 
served by  all  the  churches.  The  Methodist  EpiKopal 
Church  enjoins  "  fiisting,  or  abttinence"  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  the  "General  Rules"  (^DitcipHne,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  § 
8) ;  advises  weekly  fasts  to  her  clergy  (pt  ii,  ch.  ii,  § 
8);  and  directs  that  *^a  fast  be  held  in  every  society 
on  the  Friday  preceding  every  quarterly  meeting"  (pt. 
ii,  ch.  ii,  §  17).  The  Presbyterian  Church  adopts  the 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  on  fasting  (see 
above);  makes  "public  solemn  fasting"  one  of  the 
ordinances  established  by  Christ  in  the  Church  (Form 
ofGovemmenty  ch.  vii);  ordains  a  fsst-day  in  the  con- 
gregation before  an  ordination  (ch.  xv),  and  declares 
Siat  while  ^*  there  is  no  day  under  the'  Gospel  com- 
manded to  be  kept  holy  except  the  Lord's  day,  which 
is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  nevertheless,  to  observe 
days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving,  as  the  extraordinary 
dispensations  of  divine  I*rovidence  may  direct,  we 
judge  both  scriptural  and  rational.  Fasts  and  thanks- 
giving^ may  be  observed  by  individual  Christians  or 
families  in  private ;  by  particular  congregations ;  by 
a  number  of  congregations  contiguous  to  each  other ; 
by  the  congregations  under  the  care  of  a  presb3rtery 
or  of  a  synod ;  or  by  all  the  Congregations  of  our 
Church.  It  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  every  Christian  and  fkmily  to  determine  when 
it  is  proper  to  observe  a  private  fast  or  thanksgiving, 
and  to  the  church-sessions  to  determine  for  particular 
congregations,  and  to  the  presbyteries  or  synods  to  de- 
termine for  larger  districts.     When  it  is  deemed  ex- 
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pedient  that  a  fast  or  thanksgiving  should  he  general, 
the  call  for  them  must  be  judged  of  by  the  Synod  or 
General  Assembly.  And  if  at  any  tune  the  civil  pow- 
er should  think  it  proper  to  appoint  a  fast  or  thanks- 
giving, it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  and  people  of 
our  communion,  as  we  live  under  a  Christian  goyem- 
raent,  to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the  same"  {Directory 
for  Worshipy  ch.  xiv). 

Besides  the  writers  heretofore  quoted,  consult  Tillot- 
BOBfSermoru  (serm.  89);  Bingham,  OHg.  Eccl.  bk.  xxi, 
chap,  i-iii ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Chriitiamtyy  p.  552  sq. ; 
Bishop  Morris,  in  Meih,  Quart.  Review,  1849,  205  sq. ; 
August!,  Denhourdigkeitenf  x,  811  sq. ;  Snicer,  Thetau- 
nu,  s.  V.  vTiartia;  Ducange,6*/oHtznuin,  s.  v.  Jejunium; 
Ferraris,  Promta  BihUothtca,  iv,  867  sq.  (ed.  Migne) ; 
Wesley,  Sermona,  i,  245. 

Fat  for  receiving  wine;  an  old  orthography  for 
Vat  (q.  v.). 

Fat  (prop.  Sbn,  che'ldi),  [For  the  use  of  the  word 
as  a  verb,  see  Fatted  Fowl.]  The  Hebrews  distin- 
guished between  the  suet,  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal 
Cnbn),  and  the  fat  which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean 

(D'^Spds,  oily  pieces,  Neh.  viii,  10).  Certain  restric- 
tions  were  imposed  upon  them  in  reference  to  the  for- 
mer :  some  parts  of  the  suet,  viz.  about  the  stomach, 
the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tall  of  a  sheep,  which 
grows  to  an  excessive  size  in  many  Eastern  countries, 
and  is  a  special  delicacy,  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten  in 
the  case  of  animals  offered  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice 
(Lev.  iii,  8,  9, 17 ;  vii,  3,  23).  The  ground  of  the  pro- 
hibition  was  that  the  fat  was  the  richest  part  of  the 
animal,  and  therefore  belonged  to  him  (iii,  16).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  other  reasons  were  superadded, 
as  that  the  use  of  fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  cli- 
mate of  Palestine  (Maimonides,  Afore  Nebochim,  pt.  iii, 
ch.  xlviii).  Tllere  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground 
for  such  an  assumption  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii,  882).  The 
presentation  of  the  fat  as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal 
was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  to 
the  analogy  in  dedicating  the  first-born  and  first-fruits 
to  God.  This  was  also  the  ordinary  practice  even  of 
heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tions of  sacrifices  (//.  i,  460 ;  ii,  423 ;  Od.  iii,  457),  and 
in  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii,  47),  and 
Persians  (Strabo,  xv,  782).  Accordingly,  Abel,  who 
brought  the  first  animal  sacrifice,  not  only  presented 
to  the  Lord  "the  firstlings  of  hU  flock,"  but  ''the/at 
thereof,"  which,  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  best  part, 
was  as  much  the  firstling  of  the  animal  itself  as  the 
animal  was  the  firstling  of  the  flock  (Gen.  iv,  4) ;  or 
if  the  word  here  means  the  /atteet  of  his  flock,  the 
same  idea  is  essentially  implied.  Indeed,  the  term 
cheleb  u  itself  significant  of  the  feeling  on  which  the 
regulation  was  based,  for  it  sometimes  describes  the 
best  of  any  production  (Gen.  xlv,  18 ;  Numb,  xviii, 
12;  Psa.  Ixxxi,  16;  cxlvii,  14;  compare  2  Sam.  i, 
22 ;  Judg.  iii,  29 ;  Isa.  x,  16).  With  regard  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  or  the  fat  of  oth- 
er animals,  it  might  be  consumed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  dying  either  by  a  violent  or  a  natural 
death  (Lev.  vii,  24),  which  might  still  be  used  in  any 
other  way.  The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was 
particularly  specified  in  each  kind  of  offering,  whether 
a  peace  offering  (Lev.  iii,  9),  consecration  offering  (viii, 
25),  sin  offering  (iv,  8),  trespass  offering  (vii,  8),  or  re- 
demption offering  (Numb,  xviii,  17).  The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-£titted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  Kings  iv,  23 ; 
Jer.  xlvi,  21 ;  Luke  xv,  28).  This  was,  however,  not 
a  usual  practice;  and  even  at  this  day  in  the  East,  do- 
mestic cattle  seldom  undergo  any  preparatory  feeding 
or  fattening  before  being  killed.  Hence  there  is  little 
fiit  in  the  carcase  except  that  belonging  to  the  parts 
specified  in  the  prohibition,  which  is  all  more  or  less 
of  the  nature  of  suet     See  Food. 


The  parts  of  the  fat  or  suet  of  the  victims  which 
belong  to  God,  and  are  especially  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  altar,  are  given  in  Exod.  xxix,  13-22,  and  Lev. 
iii,  3-5,  as  follows :  1.  The  fat  which  covers  the  en- 
trails (S-n^jn-n^  rtipDW  nbnn)=i,ri,rXoiif,aaJo- 
sephus  rightly  lias  it  (Ant.  iu,  9,  2);  the  omentum, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  man  and  mammals,  and 
is  very  fat  in  ruminants  (comp.  Aristot.  ffui,  Anim, 
i,  16;  PUny,  Nist,  Nat,  xi,  80).  2.  The  fat  which  ac 
cumulates  around  entrails  (i^il^Jrbj  ITSN  iVniTJ 
and  is  easily  separated  therefrom,  i.  e.  tlie  reticular 
adherings  to  the  colon.  3.  The  two  kidneys,  tj  ith  the 
fat  on  them,  at  the  internal  muscles  of  the  loins  C*rd 

D-ibosn  i?  *TrK  -jni^  nbnn  rxi  n'*> jsn),  as  the 

most  fat  accumulates  near  the  kidneys  (Dent,  xxzii, 
14 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6),  and  to  such  an  extent  in  sheep 
that  they  sometimes  die  of  it  {oi  vi^l  fnaXiara  rHv 
oirXdyxvwv  §x^v<n  mfuXriv,  Aristot.  De  Part,  Amim, 
iii,  9,  and  Hist,  Anim,  iii,  16 ;  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  xi,  81). 
4.  The  trirp,  yothe'reth,  which  is  taken  by  the  Sept. 
and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  9, 2)  to  mean  u  Xofthq  rov  fjira- 
Toc,  the  greater  lobe  o/the  liver,  similarly  the  Syriac 
andChaldee(xn33  bjT  fifnjtn);  and  is  expUincd  by 
the  Talmud  (Chulin,  xlix,  6),  Bashi,  Kimchi,  Solomon 
ben-Melech,  etc.,  as  K^^^'^—rpain^a,  whereby  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Hippocrates,  understood  the 
greater  and  thickest  of  the  five  segments  of  the  liver 
(B&hr,  Symb.  ii,  854).  This  meaning  of  r^^ni*^  is  ably 
defended  by  Bochart  {Hieroz,  lib.  ii,  c.  xlv),  and  fol- 
lowed hy  I^  Clerc,  J.  D.  RosenmllUer,  Kalisch  (on 
Exod.  xxix,  13),  and  others.  But  the  Tulgate,  Ln- 
ther,  Tyndale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  A.  v.,  Piscator,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  Fttrst,  etc.,  take 
it  to  denote  omentum  minus,  which  is  preferable,  for  the 
lobes  have  no  accumulation  of  fat.  5.  The  tail  (H^^K, 
alyah',  A.  V.  "rump")  of  a  sheep  (Lev.  vii,  3),  which, 
In  a  certain  species  (pvis  laticcatdaid),  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  fat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  eating 
of  fat  is  forbidden  (Lev.  iii,  17).  It  affords  a  delicate 
marrowy  substance  much  used  in  pillaus  and  other 
messes  which  require  to  be  lubricated  by  animal  juices. 
The  Rabbinical  Jews  maintain  that  the  prohibition  of 
it  is  restricted  to  the  sacrifices,  while  the  Karaite  Jews 
regard  the  eating  of  the  tail  as  absolutely  forbidden. — 
Kitto,  8.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Sheep. 

One  of  the  metaphorical  senses  of  "  fat"  (in  the  He- 
brew) is  noticed  above.  By  a  natural  figure,  **  fat"  is 
occasionally  put  In  Scripture  for  a  dull  and  torpid  state 
of  mind,  as  if  the  heart  were  covered  with  thick  fat, 
and  therefore  insensible  (Psa.  xvii,  10).     See  Oiu 

Fatalism,  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  necessity*, 
implying  an  omnipotent  and  arbitrary  superior  power. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  fatum  (**  what  is  spoken 
or  decreed,"  passive  participle  of  fari).  The  Greeks 
expressed  it  also  by  Uie  passive  participle  Hfiapfiivti ; 
but  their  words  fioXpa  {Destiny,  the  Goddess  ofFate^ 
and  alaa  {decree,  destiny,  goddess  who  dispenses  /ate) 
have  an  active  meaning. 

I.  In  Homer,  Moira  has  a  twofold  force ;  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  superior  to  Zeus,  then  again  as  in- 
ferior to  him ;  a  twofold  force  'which  N&gelsbach  cor- 
rectly expounds  (after  Delbrtick  and  Creuzer)  by  Bay- 
ing that  in  Homer  the  monarchical  will  of  Zeus  does 
not  appear  as  directly  opposed  to  the  contrary  cflTorts  of 
the  other  gods.  Tet  the  human  mind  has  a  monothe- 
istic tendency  even  among  the  heathen,  and  therefore 
seeks  to  give  to  the  heavens  one  supreme  ruler,  and 
to  unite  all  the  gods  into  one  exclusive  unity.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  this  unity  is  inert  and  dead, 
and  this  leads  Homer  to  Identify  it  with  the  highest, 
the  living  god — with  the  '*  total  will"  of  the  other  gods. 
The  gradual  development  of  Greek  philosophy  led  to 
the  thought  of  representing  the  supreme  ruling  po'wer 
by  Moira ;  so  we  find  it  in  Herodotus,  i,  91,  n^v  irewpo*^ 
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ftivriv  /ioipav  aivvara  Itrriv  ineo^vyUtv  koI  bttf.  This 
agency  of  Fate  was  afterwards  made  to  apply  to  tbe 
regalation  of  tbe  outward  life  of  men,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  Fate  as  the  ruling  power  of  the  universe  be- 
came deeper  and  more  spiritual :  so  Anaxagores  rec- 
ognises Node,  the  spirit,  as  ruler  of  the  world ;  and 
Plato  does  the  same,  especially  in  Philebus  (81, 4,  iv 
ry  Tov  Aioc  ^ttti  fiaaiXunjv  /liv  if/t/x<V^f  j3a<rcXucov  Sk 
vovv  iyylyvta^ai).  This  same  tendency  towards  a 
spiritnalization  of  Fate  is  found  in  the  tragic  authors, 
especially  in  Sophocles,  who  has  happily  expressed 
these  views  in  his  (Ed^  CoUmevM,  266,  267  (edition 
Schneidewin) :  IviiTd.  y  ipya  ftvo  viTrovOor'  itrri  ftaX- 
Xov  ff  BidpoKora  {for  Wji  actiom  are  rather  to  he  caUed 
my  detUnff't  them  my  own).  But  this  fate  does  not  ex- 
clude guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  for  the  curse  rested  from 
the  first  on  individual  sin,  as  is  shown  especially  in 
the  revelation  of  fearfUl  guilt  in  the  (Edipus  Rex,  and 
the  possibility  of  pardon  in  the  Coloneus.  The  Greek 
tragedy  is  based  on  this  very  antagonism  between  in- 
dividual being  and  the  supreme  world-power.  After 
Sophocles,  the  two  notions  of  the  word  Moipa  were 
separated,  and  each  was  gradually  brought  out  more 
distinctly.  From  Euripides  down  to  the  Epicureans 
a  tendency  prevailed  to  make  the  power  of  fate  sub- 
servient to  human  caprice,  and  to  make  it  subordinate 
to  Tvxn  (chance),  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
Thucydides.  Blind  chance  was  made  to  rule  the  earth. 
The  Epicureans  proclaimed  their  gods  the  **  essence  of 
pure  inactive  self-indulgence,  indifferent  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  and  the  world,"  so  that,  the  gods  no 
longer  interfering  in  human  affairs,  it  became  matter 
of  indifference  whether  Uiey  were  worshipped  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand.  Stoicism  maintained  that  to  live 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  i.  e.  to  resign  one's 
self  to  the  necessary  course  of  things,  is  the  true  wis- 
dom of  life.  In  this  point,  as  in  others,  the  views  of 
the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  were  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  [see  Epicurean  Philosophy],  yet  in 
their  results  they  arrived  at  the  same  point,  viz.  that 
against  the  inebictabilefiuumf  whether  the  result  of  sep- 
arate accidental  chances  or  of  the  general  law  of  na- 
ture, there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  The  Moira,  acting 
according  to  higher  laws  incomprehensible  to  human- 
ity, is  thus  confounded  with  blind  destiny. 

II.  The  conception  of  fate  which  underlies  all  theo- 
ries of  fiitalism  is  as  follows :  (1.)  Destiny  is  a  dead, 
blind  power ;  (2.)  human  liberty  is  completely  and  ir- 
resistibly controlled  by  destiny.     Under  this  twofold 
aspect,  fatalism  finds  its  most  complete  realization  in 
Mohammedanism;  but  it  has  also  been  defended  on 
{tcientific  grounds  within  the  sphere  of  Christendom. 
The  doctrine  of  absoluta  predestination,  in  its  hidden 
absolv^um  decretum  (see  Luther,  De  tervo  arbiirioy  and 
Ullmann,  Studim  u.  KriHken,  1847,  i,  2),  resembles  the 
heathen  conception  of  fate.    In  its  relation  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  life,  fatalism  is  generally  based  on  (1)  the 
pantheistic  view  ot  the  world,  which  swallows  up  in- 
dividual freedom  and  responsibility,  so  that  (as  by 
Spinoza)  aU  our  thoughts  and  actions  are  represented 
as  but  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  God  manifested 
tfaroagh  us.    This  leads  naturally  to  (2)  the  determin- 
ism of  deism,  which  considers  the  world  as  so  ruled  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature  that  individual  life  and 
aetioRs  are  but  cogs  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  uni- 
versal machinery ;  and  to  modem  materialism,  accord- 
ing to  which  thought  is  but  a  natural  secretion  of  the 
brain. 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  directly  opposed  to  all 
Iktallam,  whether  pagan  or  modem  materialistic.  In 
Cliriatian  thought,  God  is  not  blind  chance,  dead  fote, 
cir  a  dark,  unknown  force  of  nature ;  but  God  is  spirit, 
a  living  God,  a  personal  Being,  who  is  love  and  the 
Father  of  love.  And  this  living  and  personal  God  has 
endowed  man  with  his  own  image,  and  therefore  with 
freedom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  endowment  man  is 
to  become  himself  a  participant  in  the  fulfilment  of 


the  divine  decrees,  a  '^co-iwTrJber'*  with  God,  and,  oa 
such,  not  only  capable  of  aiding  in  the  ppread  and  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  (or  royal  sway)  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  but  also  bound  to  aid  in  it. — Herzog, 
Heai-Eneyklopddiey  iv,  840  sq.  (from  which  this  article 
is  chiefly  a  translation) ;  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System 
of  ike  Unieerte,  bk.  i,  chap,  i ;  Hamilton,  Ditcussions  in 
PhUotophy ;  Werner,  Geachickte  der  apohg,  Literatur 
(Schaffhausen,  1867).     See  Materialism. 

Father  (2K,  a&,  a  primitive  word,  but  following 

the  analogy  of  HDK,  to  thow  kmdneUy  Gesenius,  TAe- 

eaitnuj  p.  6-^ ;  Chaldee,  2K,  Tarnp),     Compare  Sox. 

1.  This  word,  besides  its  obvious  and  primary  sense, 
bears  in  Scripture  a  number  of  other  applications,  most 
of  which  have,  through  the  use  of  the  Bible,  become 
more  or  less  common  in  all  Christian  countries  (see 
Gesenins's  Beb,  and  Robinson's  Cfreek  Lex.), 

(1.)  Father  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  near  or  remote,  * 
or  to  ancestors  C*  fathers")  in  general.  The  progeni- 
tor, or  founder,  or  patriarch  of  i^  tribe  or  nation  was 
also  pre-eminentl3^it8  father,  as  Abraham  of  the  Jews. 
Examples  of  this  abound.  See,  for  instance,  Deut.  i, 
11 ;  1  Kings  vui,  11 ;  Matt,  iii,  9 ;  xxiii,  80 ;  Mark  xi, 
10 ;  Luke  i,  82,  73;  vi,  23,  26;  John  vii,  22,  etc.  So 
of  the  founder  or  rebuilder  of  a  city  (1  Chron.  i!,  50- 
62,  etc.). 

(2.)  Father  is  also  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  to  any 
head,  chief,  ruler,  or  elder,  and  especially  to  kings, 
prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.  xvii,  10 ;  xviii,  19 ;  1  Sam. 
x,.12;  2  Kings  ii,  12;  v,  13;  vi,  21;  xiii,  U;  Prov. 
iv,  1 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  9 ;  Acts  vii,  2 ;  xxii,  1 ;  1  Cor.  iv, 
15,  etc.).  Also  of  protector  or  guardian  (Job  xxix, 
16 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  5 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  6).  Hence  of  seniors, 
especially  of  Church  fathers.     See  hdou:, 

(3.)  The  author,  source,  or  beginner  of  anything  ia 
also  called  the  father  of  the  same,  or  of  those  who  fol- 
low him.  Thus  Jabal  is  called  "  the  father  of  those 
who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle ;"  and  Jubal  "  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  tbe  organ*' 
(Gen.  iv,  21, 22 ;  comp.  Job  xxxviii,  28 ;  John  viii,  44 ; 
Rom.  iv,  12).  In  the  Talmud  the  terih  father  is  used 
to  indicate  the  chief;  e.  g.  the  principal  of  certain 
works  are  termed  "fathers."  Objects  whose  contact 
causes  pollution  are  called  '*  fathers"  of  defilement 
(Mishna,  ShaJbib,  vii,  2,  vol.  ii,  p.  29 ;  Pescuh^  i,  6,  vol. 
ii,  p.  137,  Surenh.).  This  use  of  the  word  is  exceed- 
ingly common  in  the  East  to  this  day,  especially  as 
applied  in  the  formation  of  proper  names,  in  which  also 
the  most  curious  Hebrew  examples  of  this  usage  occur. 
See  Ab-. 

(4.)  As  an  extension  of  all  the  foregoing  senses,  the 
term  father  is  very  often  applied  to  God  himself  (Gen. 
xUv,  19, 20 ;  Exod.  iv,  22 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  vii, 
14;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  27,  28 ;  Isa.  Ixiii,  16 ;  Ixiv,  8).  In- 
deed, the  analogy  of  language  would  point  to  this,  see- 
ing that  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  all  the  Syro- 
Arabian  dialects,  the  originator  of  anything  is  con- 
stantly called  its  father.  Without  doubt,  however, 
Grod  is  in  a  more  especial  manner,  even  as  by  cove- 
nant, the  Father  of  tlie  Jews  (Jer.  xxxi,  9 ;  Isa.  Ixiii, 
16 ;  Ixiv,  8 ;  John  viii,  41 ;  v,  45 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  18) ;  and 
also  of  Christians,  or,  rather,  of  all  pious  and  believ- 
ing persons,  who  are  called  "sons  of  God"  (John  i, 
12 ;  Rom.  viii,  16,  etc.).  Thus  Jesus,  in  speaking  to 
his  disciples,  calls  God  their  Father  (Matt,  vi,  4,  8, 15, 
18 ;  X,  20,  29 ;  xiii,  43,  etc.).  The  apostles  also,  for 
themselves  and  other  Christians,  call  him  "  Father" 
(Rom.  i,  7;  1  Cor.  i,  3;  2  Cor.  i,  2;  Gal.  i,  4;  and 
many  other  places).     See  Abba. 

2.  The  position  and  authority  of  the  fatbr?  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanction- 
ed in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the  Almighty 
over  his  creatures,  an  authoritj* — as  Phiio  remarks — 
intermediate  between  human  and  divine  (Philo,  'Kipi 
yovkiav  TifitjCt  §  !)•  It  lies,  of  course,  at  the  root  of 
that  so-called  patriarchal  government  (Gen.  ill,  16 :  1 
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CoC.  si,  8),  'which  waa  introductory  to  the  more  defi- 
nite systems  that  followed,  and  that  in  part,  but  not 
wholly,  superseded  it.  When,  therefore,  the  name  of 
'*  father  of  nations"  (Dil'^llM)  was  given  to  Abram, 
he  was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor,  but 
as  the  example  of  those  who  should  come  after  him 
(Gen.  xviii,  18, 19 ;  Rom.  iv,  17).  The  father's  blessing 
was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit,but  his  male- 
diction special  injury,  on  those  upon  whom  it  fell  (Gen. 
ix,  26,  27;  xxvii,  27-40;  xlYUi,16,  20;  xlix);  and 
so  also  the  sin  of  a  parent  was  held  to  affect,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  Kings,  v, 
27),  though  the  law  forbade  the  punishment  of  the  son 
for  his  father's  transgression  (Deut.  xxir,  16 ;  2  Kings 
xiv,  6 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  20).  The  command  to  honor  par- 
ents is  noticed  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  only  one  of 
the  I>ecaloKue  which  bore  a  distinct  promise  (Exod. 
zx,  12 ;  £phes.  vi,  2),  and  direspect  towards  them  was 
condemned  by  the  law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
(Exod.  xxi,  15, 17 ;  1  Thn.  i,  9 ;  comp.  Viigil,  jEh,  vi, 
609 ;  Aristoph.  iZafi^274-778).  Instances  of  legal  en- 
actment in  support  of  parental  authority  are  found  in 
Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  Numb,  xxx,  8,  5 ;  xii,  14 ;  Deut.  xxi, 
18,  21 ;  Lev.  xx,  9 ;  xxi,  9 ;  xxii,  12 ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  Prov.  xiii, 
1 ;  XV,  6 ;  xvii,  25 ;  xix,  18 ;  xx,  20 ;  xxviii,  24 ;  xxx, 
17 ;  Isa.  xlv,  10 ;  Mai.  i,  6.  The  father,  however,  had 
not  the  power  of  death  over  his  child  under  thei Mosaic 
law  (Deut.  xxi,  18-21 ;  Philo,  /.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit  also  the  principle  of  re- 
spect to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears  to  be 
derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlvii,  7, 10 ;  comp.  Lev.  xix,  82 ;  Prov.  xvi,  81 ; 
Philo,  /.  c.  §  6). 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  thus  very  great  in 
patriarchal  times ;  and  although  the  law  of  Moses  re- 
quired the  parent  to  bring  his  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  public  tribunals  (Deut.  xxi,  18-21),  all  the  more 
real  powers  of  parental  character  were  not  only  left 
unimpaired,  but  were  made  in  a  great  degree  the  basis 
of  the  judicial  polity  which  that  law  established.  The 
children,  and  even  the  grandchildren,  continued  under 
the  roof  of  the  father  and  grandfather ;  they  labored 
on  his  account,  and  were  the  most  submissive  of  his 
servants.  The  property  of  the  soil,  the  power  of  judg- 
ment, the  civil  rights,  belonged  to  him  only,  and  his 
sons  were  merely  his  instruments  and  assistants.  If 
a  family  be  compared  to  a  body,  then  the  &ther  was 
the  head,  and  the  sons  the  members,  moving  at  his 
will  and  in  his  service.  There  were  exceptions,  doubt- 
less, but  this  was  the  rule,  and,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, it  is  still  the  rule  throughout  the  East. 

Filial  duty  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Jewish  levrislator,  of  such  high  importance  that 
great  care  was  taken  that  the  paternal  authority  should 
not  be  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  power  so  lia- 
ble to  fatal  and  barbarous  abuse  as  that  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. Any  outrage  against  a  parent — a  blow,  a 
curse,  or  incorrigible  profligacy — was  made  a  capital 
crime  (Exod.  xxi,  18, 17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9).  If  the  offence 
was  public,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  witnesses  as  a  crime 
against  Jehovah,  and  the  culprit  was  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  whether  the  parent  consented  or  not ; 
and  if  the  offence  was  hidden  within  the  paternal  walls, 
it  devolved  on  the  parents  to  denounce  him  and  to  re- 
quire his  punishment. 

It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  law  of  Moses 
that  this  filial  respect  is  exacted  for  the  mother  as  well 
as  for  the  father.  The  threats  and  promises  of  the 
legislator  distinguish  not  the  one  from  the  other ;  and 
the  fifth  commandment  associates  the  father  and  moth- 
er in  a  precisely  equal  claim  to  honor  fh>m  their  chil- 
dren (see  Cellerier,  Esprit  de  la  Legislation  Mosiiiqw, 
ii,  69, 122-129).     Comp.  Woman. 

Among  Mohsmmedans  parental  authority  has  great 
weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.    The  son  is  not 


allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit,  in  his  Other's  presence. 
Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
heinous  of  crunes  (Burckhardt,  Nalet  on  Bed.  i,  855; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  84 ;  Atkinson,  Travels  in  Siberia,  p. 
559) ^Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Father  (God  the)  was  usually  represented  in  ear- 
ly Christian  art  by  a  hand,  which  was  usually  extend- 
ed through  a  cloud.  The  principal  subjects  in  which 
God  the  Father  is  represented  by  a  hand  are  the  scenes 
from  the  creation :  Moses  receiving  the  law,  Moses  at 
the  burning  bush,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  the 
baptism  of  Christ.  The  hand  is  often  given  as  hold- 
ing out  wreaths  or  crowns  to  saints  and  mart}*Ts  at 
their  death,  or  their  ascension  to  Paradise.  As  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  God  the  Father  is  represented  as 
an  old  man.  This  symbol  predominated  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  and  is  the  one  now  universally 
adopted  by  Christian  artists.  The  figures  of  God  in  the 
creation  by  M.  Angelo  and  Kaphael,  in  the  Sistine  chap- 
el and  in  the  Vatican,  are  among  the  grandest  concep- 
tions in  all  art.  God  the  Father  is  also  represented  as 
an  old  man  in  the  representations  of  the  Trinity  (q. 
v.). — Martigny,/Hc<iOAnatre  des  Aniiquitis  CkrkieHner, 
1865.    (G.F.C.) 

Father-in-law :  1.  DH,  cham  (from  }^^n,  to  jot* 
in  afiinity ;  see  Mother-in-law),  Gen.  xxxviii,  13, 
25;  1  Sam.  iv,  19,  21.  2.  "(rh,  chothen'  (participle  of 
l?n«  to  marry),  one  marrying  a  daugber,  Exod.  iii,  1 ; 
iv,  18;  xviii,  1-27;  Num.  x,  29;  Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  11; 
xix,  4, 7,  9.  8.  iriv^tpng  (strictiy  one  related  by  mar- 
riage, like  lAo.  1),  John  xviii,  18.    See  Affihitt. 

Father's  Brother,  ni^,  dod  (strictly  one  behted, 
a  friend,  as  in  Isa.  v,  1),  an  ttncle  (q.  v.),  Num.  xxxvi, 
11;  2  Kings  xxiv,  17;  fern.  FATHER'S  SISTER, 
h'li^,  dodah\  Exod.  vi,  20,  an  aunt  (q.  v.). 

Fathers  of  the  Church  (Patrts  Ecciesim\  a 
name  applied  to  certain  ancient  Christian  writers,  who 
have  preserved  in  their  writings,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  history,  doctrines,  and  traditions  of  the  ear- 
ly Church.  The  use  of  the  name  "father"  for  this 
purpose  originated  in  the  Oriental  habit  of  st>'ling  the 
relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  that  of  "father**  and 
'*  son."  So  Alexander  the  Great  called  Aristotle  his 
"Cather,*'  Elisha  caUs  Elijah  his  '"father"  (2  Kings  ii, 
12);  the  pupils  of  the  prophets  were  called  "sons  of 
the  prophets."  At  an  early  period  in  the  Christian 
Church,  this  title  was  given  to  preachers  and  teachers ; 
and  later,  the  tiUe  "father'*  (^popa,  pope)  was  given 
to  bishops  especially. 

The  Greeic  Church  closes  the  list  of  the  "  fiithen," 
properly  so  called,  with  John  of  Damascus  (f  754), 
the  Latin  Church  with  Gregory  the  Great  (f  604). 
The  use  of  the  word  "&thers"  is  by  Protestants 
"limited  to  the  more  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
first  five  or  six  centuries,  excepting,  of  oonrae,  the 
aposties,  who  stand  £sr  above  them  all  as  the  inspired 
organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  applies,  therefore,  to 
the  period  of  the  oecumenical  formation  of  doctrines, 
before  the  separation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Chris- 
tendom'* (Schafl^,  Church  History ^  i,  454).  The  Roman 
theologians  malce  the  following  qualities  the  criterion 
of  a  "Church  father,"  via.  antiquity,  orthodoxy,  aanc* 
tity  of  life,  and  the  approval  of  the  Church  (Fesaler, 
Institutiones  Patrologia^  i,  26).  Accordingly,  the  Ro- 
man Church  denies  the  tiUe  fathers  to  such  men  aa 
Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  etc.,  because 
the&  writings  are  not  held  to  be  in  all  respects  ortho- 
dox ;  they  are  designated,  not  as  jpolres,  but  aa  scr^ 
tores  ecelesiasiici  (ecclesiastical  writers).  At  a  later 
period,  the  titie  doctores  ecdesitB  (doctors  of  the  Chorcb) 
was  given  to  writers  supposed  to  have  the  qualities 
cited  above  as  constituting  the  criterion  of  "  a  father," 
substituting  antfaeas  emditio  for  antiquUas,  A  decree 
of  pope  Boniface  (A.D.  1298)  assigns  the  titie  muMffm 
ecdesia  doctores  to  the  four  Latin  fiohers  Ambrose,  An- 
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gostine,  Jerome,  and  Gregoiy  the  Great.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  title  doekres  ecduia  was  given  to  Atb- 
anaaios,  Baeil,  Gregory  Kazianzen,  and  Chryaoatom, 
and  the  Latins  recognise  them  as  such.  To  a  few 
great  men  among  the  scholastics  the  same  title  was 
given,  with  an  additional  epithet  to  designate  some 
special  intellectual  quality  in  gift ;  thus,  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  tiie  foUowing  doctors  of  the  Church 
were  thus  honored :  Thomas  Aquinas,  Angelicus ;  Jo- 
hannes Bonaventura,  Seraphicus ;  Johannes  Duns  Sco- 
tns,  Subtilis ;  Raimundus  Lnllius,  lUnminatns ;  Ala- 
nus  de  Insulis  (de  I'Isle),  Universalis;  Dnrandus  de 
S.  Pour^ain,  Resolutissimus ;  Gregorins  de  Rimini,  Au- 
.thenticus;  Johannes  Taulerus,  lUuminatns ;  Johannes 
Gersonus,  Christianissimus ;  Alexander  Hales,  Irre- 
fragabilis ;  Roger  Bacon,  Admirabilis ;  William  Oc- 
cam, Singularis.  Since  1830,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
has  been  included  among  the  "doctors,"  and,  since 
1852,  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  Chronologically,  the  fathers 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  apostolical,  the  anti- 
Nicene,  and  poet-Nicene. 

I.  TheApostoUcalFcUhers  are  those  Christian  writers 
(of  whom  any  remains  are  now  extant)  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  contemporary  with  one  or  more  of 
the  ^x»8tles,  that  is  to  say,  who  lived  and  wrote  before 
A.D.  120.  There  are  five  names  usually  given  as  those 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  i.  e.  there  are  five  men  who 
lived  during  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  who  did  con- 
verse, or  might  have  conversed  with  them,  to  whom 
writings  still  extant  have  been  ascribed,  viz.  Barna^ 
baa,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Hermas. 
The  following  works  are  generally  counted  to  these 
writers :  1.  The  epistle  of  Barnabas  [see  Barxabas]  ; 
2.  Two  epistles  of  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  Co- 
rinthians [see  Clement  or  Rome]  ;  8.  Several  epis-' 
ties  of  Ign^itius,  bishop  of  Antioch  [see  Ignatius]  ;  4. 
An  epistle  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  to  the  Phil- 
ipplans  [see  Polycarp]  ;  5.  The  epistle  (of  an  un- 
known author)  to  Dlognetus  [see  Dioonetcs]  ;  6.  Ths 
book  entitled  Pastor  Ifermtu  [see  Herxas].  Certain 
fragments  of  Papias  are  also  commonly  included  among 
the  apostolical  fathers.  See  Papias,  Of  the  writings 
attributed  to  these  fathers,  some  at  least  are  of  doubt- 
ful genuineness  (on  this  point,  see  the  individual  titles 
referred  to).  See  the  article  Apostolical  Fathers, 
voL  i,  p.  315. 

IL  The  Anie^yiesne  Fathers  are  those  whose  writ- 
ings date  before  the  Council  of  Nica)&,  A.D.  325.    The 
chief  among  them  are  (Ibts  from  Eadie,  Riddle,  Alzog) : 
Justin  Martyr,  bom  probably  about  A.D.  100 ;  left  Pal- 
estine 132 ;  presented  his  first  Apology  to  Antoninus 
about  (140  or)  148 ;  wrote  his  second  Apology  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  probably  about  162-4; 
has  left  a  variety  of  other  works,  and  a  Dialogue 
with  Trgpho  ike  Jew;  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
abont  165. 
Hermias  wrote  his  work,  Diriiion  of  ike  ffeaiken  Pki- 

heopkere,  probably  about  170. 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  wrote  some  epistles ;  all  lost  ex- 
cept a  very  few  fragments ;  fl.  170. 
fiegesippus,  originally  a  Jew,  wrote  Higtorg  of  the 
Ckurcki  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  survive, 
abont  175. 
Tatian  wrote  an  Oration  againtt  tke  Greeke,  which  has 

been  preserved ;  died  probably  about  176. 
Athenagoras  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and 
also  on  the  resurrection,  both  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  176. 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  hU  work  on  re- 
ligion to  Autolycus  abont  180;  died  181. 
Irensens,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Gaul,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  (became  bishop  about  A.D.  177), 
wrote  his  work  Agamst  Bereaiee,  or  A  RefiUadon  and 
Std/venion  of  Knowledge  /altely  to  caUed^  between 
A.D.  182  and  188 ;  died  about  A.D.  202. 
B£inncius  Felix  wrote  his  Octavitu,  or  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, about  208. 

III.-.I  I 


Clement  of  Alexandria  succeeded  Pantsonns  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  that  city  188  or  199 ;  quitted 
Alexandria  202;  died  about  217. 
Tertullian  became  a  Montanist  about  the  year  200; 
his  Apology  was  composed  (198  or)  205;  his  work 
against  Marcion,  207;  has  left  a  great  variety  of 
tracts  on  the  vices  and  customs  of  his  age — ^as  on  the 
theatre,  the  dress  of  females,  idolatry',  second  mar- 
riages, the  soldier's  crown,  and  on  flight  in  persecu- 
tion, etc. ;  died  abont  240. 
Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus  Romanns,  wrote,  besides 
many  other  pieces,  PkUMopkoumena^  newly  discov- 
ered; died  about  280. 
Origen,  bom  185 ;  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria  204;  went  to  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Alexandria,  213;  went  to  Cesarea,  in  Palestine, 
215;  ordained  at  Ctesarea,  and  afterwards  settled 
there,  about  230;  retired  to  Cappadoda  285;  re- 
turned to  Cesarea  239 ;  a  laborious  scholar  and  crit- 
ic; compiled  a  Hexapla,  or  Polyglot  Bible;  wrote 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  some  of  which  survive ; 
a  treatise  on  prayer ;  and  a  defence  against  Celsoa ; 
thrown  into  prison  250 ;  died  254. 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  248 ;  fled  fh>m  Carthage 
250 ;  returned  251 ;  banished  257 ;  author  of  epis- 
tles, addresses,  and  tracts ;  advocate  of  Episcopacy ; 
suflered  martyrdom  258. 
Dionysius,  sumamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

a  schoUr  of  Origen,  247  or  248 ;  died  265. 
Gregory  (Thaumatnrgus),  bishop  of  Neocsesarea,  flour- 
ished 245 ;  composed  a  creed,  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Origan,  and  a  paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes ;  died 
about  270. 
Victorinus  wrote  scholia  on  the  Apocalypse ;  died  308. 
Amoblus  wrote  his  treatise  of  seven  books  Against  tke 

Gentiles  about  305 ;  died  probably  about  325. 
Lactantius,  finished  his  InstiUUes  about  320 ;  wrote  also 
on  2%e  Deatk  of  Persecutors,  and  on  Tke  WraJth  of 
God;  composed  a  symposium  or  banquet,  and  an 
itinerary,  both  in  verse ;  died  325. 
For  the  literature,  see  each  of  these  titles  in  its  al<« 
phabetical  place.  The  greater  part .  of  this  pariod, 
down  at  least  to  the  death  of  Origen,  A.D.  254,  may 
be  called  the  apologetic  period  of  the  early  Church, 
and  many  of  the  writers  of  that  time  belong  to  the 
class  of  apologists  (q.  v.).  The  last  half  of  the  period 
was  one  of  construction  of  doctrines  and  of  polemical 
discussiou  of  them  within  the  Church.  Strife  against 
pagans  and  pagan  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
against  Judaic  Docetism  and  Gnosticism  on  the  other, 
characterizes  the  whole  period  (see  Neander,  History 
of  Dogmas,  Ry  land's  translation,  i,  33  sq.).  *' While 
the  so-called  apostolical  fathers  (with  few  exceptions) 
were  distinguished  by  a  direct  practico-ascetical  rather 
than  a  definite  doctrinal  activity,  the  philosophizing 
tendency  allied  to  Hellenism  was  in  some  measure 
represented  by  the  apologists  Justin  Martyr,  Tatianj 
Atkenagoras,  Tkeopkibu  of  Antioch,  and  Minucius  Fe- 
lix  in  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  Irenaus,  as  well  as 
Tertullian,  and  his  disciple  Cyprian,  firmly  adhered  to 
the  positive  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Church,  the  for- 
mer in  a  milder  and  more  considerate,  the  latter  in  a 
strict  and  sometimes  gloomy  manner.  Clement  and 
Origen,  both  belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school, 
chiefly  developed  the  speculative  aspect  of  theology. 
But  these  contrasts  are  only  relative ;  for  we  find,  e. 
g.  that  Justin  Martyr  manifests  both  a  leaning  towuds 
Hellenism,  and  a  strong  Judaizing  tendency ;  that  the 
idealism  and  criticism  of  Origen  are  now  and  then  ac- 
companied with  a  surprising  adherence  to  the  letter ; 
and  that  Tertullian,  notwithstanding  his  anti-Gnostic 
tendency,  evidently  strives  after  philosophical  ideas. 
It  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  apologetical 
period,  that  the  wliole  system  of  Christianity  as  a  re- 
ligious-moral fact  was  considered  and  defended  rather 
than  particular  doctrines.  Still,  certain  doctrines  be- 
come more  prominent,  while  others  receive  less  atten* 
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tion.  Investigations  of  a  theological  and  christologi- 
eal  nature  are  certainlj  more  numerous  than  those  of 
an  anthropological  character.  On  this  account  the 
doctrine  of  human  liberty  is  made  more  conspicuous 
in  this  period  than  later  writers  approved.  Next  to 
theology  and  chrbtology,  escliatology  engaged  most 
the  attention  of  Christians  at  that  time,  and  was  more 
fully  developed  in  the  struggle  with  millenartanism  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  the  scepticism  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophers on  the  other"  (Hagenbach,  Hiitory  of  Doctrinet^ 
§  26, 27).  A  valuable  literary  history  of  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  fathers  is  furnished  by  Donaldson,  Critical  His- 
tory  qfChrUtktn  Literature  and  Doctrine^from  the  death 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Council  (Lond.  1864, 8  vols. 
8vo),  a  work  which  shows  industry  and  ability,  but  is 
not  remarkable  for  true  critical  judgment.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan remarks  that  **  Donaldson  argues  on  the  erro- 
neous principle  that  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  fathers 
may  be  appUed  as  a  test,  if  not  of  the  truth  of  certain 
doctrines,  at  least  of  their -necessity  and  importance 
as  articles  of  ftiith.  *  If  the  early  writers  were  hete- 
rodox on  the  Trinity — if  they  knew  nothing  of  a  satis- 
faction of  divine  justice,  but  spoke  only  in  a  vague  way 
of  the  matter— if  they  wavered  in  regard  to  original 
sin,  some  denying  it  entirely,  and  others  expressing 
themselves  with  great  uncertainty — if  their  testimony 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  inconclusive,  where  was  Christianity  in  those 
days  ?  Did  it  really  sleep  for  three  long  centuries  ? 
....  Or  may  not  the  evangelical  school  be  wrong  in 
asserting  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  believe  in 
original  sin,  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  similar 
dogmas,  before  he  can  be  a  Christian  ?*  (vol.  i,  p.  64). 
Dr.  Donaldson*s  work— considered  as  a  *  Critical  His- 
tory of  Christian  Literature'  in  the  first  three  centu- 
ries— is  highly  valuable,  and  exhibits  the  results  of 
ripe  scholarship,  and  extensive  reading  and  research ; 
but  considered  as  a  *  Critical  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine,' it  is  far  from  being  a  safe  guide.  His  interpre- 
tation of  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  questionable,  and  at  direct 
variance  with  that  of  such  writers  as  Bull,  and  Water- 
land,  and  Faber.  But,  even  were  it  more  certain  than 
it  is,  and  did  it  afford  proof  that  their  w^ritings  were 
less  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  we  believe  them 
to  have  been,  we  should  still  fall  back  on  the  cardinal 
principle  that  they  are  to  be  tested  by  the  only  infalli- 
ble standard,  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  *  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony  r  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  Word,  there  is  no  light  in  them.*  We  should  then 
be  constrained  to  say  of  them,  as  the  prophet  said  of 
ancient  Israel,  *  They  have  forsaken  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  in  them?*  hut  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  Where 
was  Christianity  then  ?  for  it  existed  then,  as  it  exists 
still,  in  '  the  Word  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  our  salva- 
tion ;'  and  it  was  neither  dead  nor  asleep,  but  alive 
and  active  in  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs"  (Buchan- 
an, Doctrine  of  Justifieation^  Edinb.  1867,  p.  481). 

III.  Post-Nicene. — The  principal  post-Nicene  fathers 
are  as  follows : 

Eusebius  (Pamphili),  bom  about  A.D.  270 ;  bishop  of 
CsBsarea,  in  Palestine,  815 ;  was  a  learned  and  labo- 
rious writer ;  wrote,  besides  many  other  things,  the 
Evangelical  Preparation^  in  fifteen  books ;  Evangeli- 
cal Demonstration^  in  twenty  books — the  half  of 
which  is  lost — but  both  works  belong  to  Apologetics 
(q.  v.) ;  an  Ecclesiastical  History ^  in  ten  books ;  died 
840. 
Julius  Firmicus  Matemus,  who  wrote  on  the  error  of 

proHEtne  religions ;  flourished  about  840. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  bom  805 ;  banished  to 
Phrygia  856;  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  on  councils, 
against  the  Arians,  with  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  and  Matthew ;  died  866. 
Athanasius,  bom  at  Alexandria  about  296 ;  present  as 
deacon  at  the  Council  of  Nicsa  825 ;  bishop  of  Al- 


exandria 826 ;  fled  to  Bome  841 ;  letamed  to  Alex- 
andria 846;  fled  to  the  deserts  of  Egypt  856 ;  wrote 
a  discoorse  against  the  Gentiles,  on  the  Incamafion ; 
against  the  Arians,  on  the  Incarnation;  against 
Apollinaris,  etc. ;  died  878. 

Basil,  sumamed  the  Great,  bom  829 ;  bishop  of  Cesa- 
rea,  in  Cappadocia,  870;  wrote  homilies,  exposi* 
tions,  panegyrics,  Hexameron^  and  letters ;  died  879. 

Ephraim  the  Syrian,  deacon  of  Edes^a;  published  a 
variety  of  commentaries,  polemical  treatise,  and 
smaller  works ;  died  aliout  879. 

Cyril  of  Jerasalem,  bom  815;  bishop  of  Jernaalem 
850 ;  wrote  catechetical  discourses ;  died  886. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzns,  bom  828 ;  ordained  deacon  861 ; 
bishop  of  Suzima  872;  bbhop  of  Constantmople  881; 
wrote  discourses,  poems,  and  letters ;  died  about  890. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  bom  851;  bishop  of  Nyssa  872; 
wrote  a  Hexosmeron^  life  of  Moses,  on  prayer,  along 
with  orations,  panegyrics,  tracts,  and  letters ;  died 
about  895. 

Ambrose,  bom  840;  archbishop  of  Milan  874;  pub- 
lished annotations  on  Scripture,  discourses,  and  mis- 
cellaneous treatises ;  died  about  897. 

Epiphanins,  bishop  of  Salamis,  born  about  880 ;  wrote 
a  Pannarium^  or  a  treatise  on  heresies,  etc.;  died 
403. 

Chrysostom,  born  at  Antioch  about  844 ;  ordained  praa- 
by  ter  in  that  church  886 ;  bishop  of  Constantinople 
898 ;  deprived  and  restored  408 ;  banished  404 ;  was 
a  most  eloquent  preacher  and  voluminous  writer; 
wrote  many  commentaries,  homilies,  orations,  witii 
several  controversial  pieces ;  died  407. 

Ruffinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  Jerome  894;  published  a  great  many 
Latin  translations,  as  well  as  original  works ;  died 
410. 

Jerome,  bom  881 ;  in  Bome  868 ;  ordained  presbyter 
about  878;  translated  or  revised  the  Latin  Vulgate; 
wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the  boolcs  of  Scrip- 
ture, controversial  tracts,  an  OnonuuHeon^  and  lives 
and  works  of  preceding  ecclesiastical  writers;  died 
420.   • 

Theodoras,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilida,  about  992; 
wrote  commentaries,  in  which  he  expounded  the 
grammatical  sense;  but  only  a  few  brief  fragments 
remain ;  died  about  428. 

Augustine,  bom  854 ;  baptized  887 ;  ordained  presby- 
ter at  Hippo  891 ;  coadjutor  of  Valerius,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  895;  began  his  work,  De  CivitaU  Dei,  402; 
published  Confessions ;  engaged  in  controversy  with 
the  Pelagians,  Donatists,  and  Manichsans;  com- 
posed a  great  variety  of  tracts  bearing  on  S3^steniatic 
theology  and  prevalent  errors ;  wrote  his  iSplracCa- 
tiones^  or  reviews  of  his  own  work,  426 ;  died  480. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  bishop  of  Alexandria  518 ;  an  am- 
bitious and  turbulent  defender  of  orthodoxy ;  wrote 
on  the  Pentateuch,  on  adoration  in  spirit,  some  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, on  the  Trinity,  against  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  against  Nestorius ;  died  444. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  (Vincentius  Lirinensis)  wrote  his 
Cbrnmonttortinn,  or  admonition  against  profane  nov- 
elties of  heretics,  484 ;  died  about  448. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium;  wrote  tracts  on  Scripture,  on 
doctrines,  on  discipline,  and  on  monachism;  died 
449. 

Sedolius,  poet,  and  Scotsman  by  birth,  wrote  several 
hymns,  and  a  Carmen  Paschdle^  in  verse ;  flonrisbed 
about  449. 

Theodoret,  bom  886  (or  893) ;  bishop  of  Cyras,  in  Syria, 
428;  deprived  449;  restored  451;  wrote  qnestioiia 
on  Scripture,  commentaries,  and  a  Church  history, 
extending  from  825  to  429 ;  a  religious  history,  and 
an  epitome  of  heretical  fiibles ;  died  45(?. 

Petrus  Chrysologus ;  wrote  a  letter  to  Eutychea  and 
some  sermons ;  died  about  456. 

Leo  I,  sumamed  the  Great,  to  whom  are  ascribed  let- 
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ten  and  sermons ;  wrote  on  morale,  on  the  pastor- 
ate, and  left  also  homilies,  dialo^es,  and  letters ; 
died  461. 
Yigiliiis,  bishop  of  Thapsns;  wrote  against  the  here- 
sies of  Arius,  Nestoriiis,  and  on  the  Trinity ;  flour- 
ished about  480. 
BoethioB,  author  of  tiie  ContokUitm  of  PkUoaopkg  ;  put 

to  death  6S5. 
Procopins  of  Gaza,  a  commentator  on  Scripture ;  floor- 

bbed  about  625. 
Aretas,  a  commentator  on  the  Apocaljpee;  flourished 

about  549. 
Evagrius,  wrote  a  Ckmvk  Hitkny;  died  584. 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours ;  died  59i5. 
Gregory  I,  snmamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Boom  590; 

died  604. 
Joannes  Moechns,  monk,  died  620. 
bidors  of  SeviUe,  died  686. 
Bede,  l*e  VmmrtJbk,  died  785. 
John  of  Damascus,  Dogmatk  Theotagify  c.  775. 

See  each  of  the  abore  names  in  its  alphabetical 
place  in  this  Cydopadia. 

IV.  £7je  and  AuAorUg  oftkt  Faihart  ta  T%8ology.^ 
On  this  subject  there  are  three  opinions :  (a.)  The 
Roman  and  Puse3rite  view,  which  puts  the  "  consent 
of  the  fathers"  (embodying  tradition)  into  the  rule  of 
fidth,  along  with  Scripture.  See  Faith,  Rclb  op. 
(5.)  That  of  the  High-Church  writers,  who,  though 
they  acicnowledge  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of 
fluth,  yet  appeal  to  the  fkthers  as  the  proper  exposi. 
tors  of  Scripture  doctrine,  and  denounce  as  arrogant 
and  presumptuous  those  who  attempt  to  oppose  modem 
opinions  to  what  is  held  to  be  the  sentiment  of  Ghri»- 
tian  antiquity,  (c.)  The  Protestant  view,  according  to 
which  the  fathers  are  to  be  treated,  lilce  other  theolog- 
ical writers,  with  the  deference  and  respect  to  which 
their  learning  and  their  virtues  may  entitle  them. 
"  In  reading  the  fitthers  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  £uth,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  the  reception,  as  an 
article  of  fiiith,  of  any  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be 
found  dearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  which  is  not 
dedudble  from  Scripture.  Still,  the  judgment  of  an- 
tiquity on  diq>uted  points  may  be  useful ;  and  while  we 
should  not  put  these  writers  into  the  position  of  judges, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  competent  witnesses.  They 
are  also  the  historians  of  the  Church,  and  report  its 
customs  in  successive  ages ;  we  must,  therefore,  have 
recourse  to  their  writings  for  information  on  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  just  as  we  refer  to  the  writ. 
f  ngs  of  heathen  orators,  historians,  and  poets  for  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  Roman  or  Grecian  antiquities" 
(Riddle,  Ckrutiam  Antiqmtieg,  p.  66). 

1.  The  scholastic  theology  (q.  v.)  began  with  com- 
ments upon  citations  from  the  fothers,  considered  as  au- 
thoritative (ssntenlMB).  When  the  Reformation  began, 
the  Roman  divines  found  themselves  driven  anew  to 
the  fothers  for  anthority  for  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  showed  to  be 
without  foundation  in  Scripture.  More  loudly  than 
evon  the  scholastics  did  tlie  controvertlsts  of  this  pe- 
riod proclaim  the  authority  of  patristic  tradition  in 
settUnz  questions  of  faith.  We  have  here  a  dear  po- 
lemical reason  for  the  view  taken  of  the  fathers  in  Ro- 
man theology  (see  it  stated  in  Alsog,  PfOrologie,  §  8 ; 
and  compare  the  articles  Fafth,  Rulb  op;  Tradi- 
tion). Not  unnaturally,  then,  have  the  Roman  the- 
ologians been  the  most  diligent  workers  in  this  field 
of  Christian  literature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  theory  that  questions  of  doctrine  can  only  be 
settled  by  councils  (or  by  pope  and  council),  has  not 
been  without  effect  in  leading  Roman  writers  to  depre- 
date the  early  writers,  or,  at  least,  to  rae  thdr  defects 
clearly.  So  Petavius,  whose  Opus  De  Th^ologieis  Dog- 
maiSbm  (Paris,  1644-60 ;  new  edit.  vol.  i,  Romn,  1857, 
fol.)  is  a  store-house  of  patristical  learning,  points  out 
tbe  theological  errors  of  Athenagoras,  TertnUian,  and 


others,  with  great  clearness.  So  also  J.  H.  Newman, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  EtBou/  on  (h^  Deveiopmeni  of 
CkruHan  Doctrine  (p.  12-15,  N.  Y.  edit.),  dwdls  upon 
the  **  incompleteness"  and  even  of  the  **  errors''  of  the 
ante-Nicene  theology,  even  in  the  hands  of  such  la- 
thers as  Irennns,  Gregory,  and  Cyprian.  This  whole 
Introduction  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  against 
the  so-called  Tractarian  view  of  tbe  authority  of  the 
fothers,  and  especially  against  the  validity  and  practi- 
cability of  the  much-vaunted  dictttm  of  Vincentius  Lir^ 
inensis  (q.  v.),  quod  iemper^  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  om- 
nibua  tradUmm  mt.  All  tbe  recent  Roman  writers  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  "development"  (q.  v.)  write  in 
the  same  vein. 

2.  The  Protestant  theologians  have,  until  a  late  pe- 
riod at  least,  been  divided  into  two  wings  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  "  right  use  of  the  fothers."  One  of  these 
wings  may  be  represented  by  Milton  (f  1674)  and  by 
DaUl^(tl670).  Milton,  in  his  tract  on  PreMco/^^M. 
ccppeuy,  speaks,  in  his  strong  way,  of  those  who,  "  not 
content  with  the  plentiful  and  wholesome  fountains  of 
Scripture,  seek  to  themsdves  teachers,  and  cannot 
think  any  doubt  resolved  until  they  run  to  that  undi- 
gested heap  and  f  ly  of  authors  which  they  call  antiq- 
uity. Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind 
chance,  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  present  in 
her  huge  drag-net,  whether  fish  or  sea-w^M,  shells  or 
shrubs,  unpicked,  nnchosen,  those  are  the  fathers.'* 
But  yet,  he  adds,  in  another  part  of  the  same  tract, 
"  He  that  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  wdl-leamed  man  to 
have  read  diligently  the  ancient  stories  of  the  Church, 
and  to  be  no  stranger  in  the  volumes  of  the  fathers, 
shall  have  all  judidoos  men  consenting  with  him ;  not 
hereby  to  control  and  new-fangle  the  Scriptures,  God 
forbid  I  but  to  mark  how  corruptbn  and  apostasy  crept 
in  by  degrees,  and  to  gather  up,  wherever  we  find  the 
remaining  sparks  of  original  truth,  wherewith  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  our  adversaries,  and  to  bridle  them  with 
their  own  curb  who  willingly  pass  by  that  which  is 
orthodoxal  in  them,  and  studiously  coU  out  that  which 
is  commentitious  and  best  for  their  turns ;  not  wdgh- 
ing  the  fathers  in  the  balance  of  Scripture,  but  Scrip- 
ture in  the  balance  of  the  fothers.  If  we,  therefore, 
making  first  the  Gospel  oor  rule  and  oracle,  shall  take 
the  good  which  we  light  on  in  the  fathers,  and  set  it  to 
oppose  the  evil  which  other  men  seek  from  them,  in 
this  way  of  skirmish  we  shall  easily  master  all  super- 
stition and  false  doctrine;  but  if  we  turn  this  our  dis- 
creet and  wary  usage  of  them  into  a  blind  devotion  to- 
wards them,  and  whatsoever  we  find  written  by  them, 
we  both  forsake  our  own  grounds  and  reasons  which 
led  us  at  first  to  part  from  Rome,  that  is,  to  hold  the 
Scriptures  against  all  antiquity ;  we  remove  our  cause 
into  our  adversaries'  own  court,  and  take  up  there 
those  cast  principles  which  will  soon  cause  us  to  solder 
up  with  them  again,  inasmuch  as,  believing  antiquity 
for  itself  in  any  one  point,  we  bring  an  engagement 
upon  ourselves  of  assenting  to  all  that  it  charges  upon 
us."  Milton,  it  is  plain,  was  writing  against  the  An- 
glican admirers  of  antiquity  as  much  as  against  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

DaUlo  wrote  a  treatise,  2>e  Vero  Utu  Patrum  (1686; 
Am.  ed.  The  Right  Ute  of  the  Faihen,  Philadel.  1842, 
12mo),  which  formed  an  epoch  in  tho  history  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.  Warburton,  in  his  Introduetim 
to  JuSanj  speaks  of  the  work,  its  occasion  and  issues, 
as  follows:  '*When  the  great  defection  was  made 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  back  again  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Reformed,  though  they  shook  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  pope,  could  not  disengage  themselves 
from  the  unbounded  authority  of  the  fathers,  but  car- 
ried that  prejudice  with  them,  as  they  did  some  others 
of  a  worse  complexion,  into  the  Protestant  nligion. 
For  in  sacred  matters,  as  novelty  is  suspicions  and  an- 
tiquity venerable,  they  thought  it  for  their  credit  to 
have  the  fathers  on  their  side.  They  seemed  neither 
to  condder  antiquity  in  generd  as  a  thing  relative, 
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nor  Christian  antiqaity  as  a  thing  positive ;  either  of 
which  would  have  shown  them  that  the  fathers  them- 
selves were  modem  compared  to  that  authority  on 
which  the  Reformation  was  founded,  and  that  the 
Gospel  was  that  true  antiquity  on  which  all  its  follow- 
ers  should  repose  themselves.  The  consequence  of 
which  unhappy  error  was  that,  in  the  long  appeal  to 
reason  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  both  of  them 
going  on  a  common  principle  of  the  decisive  authority 
of  the  fathers,  enabled  tlie  latter  to  support  their  credit 
against  all  the  evidence  of  common  sense  and  sacred 
Scripture.  At  length  an  excellent  writer  of  the  Re- 
formed [Daill6],  observing  that  the  controversy  was 
likely  to  be  endless ;  for,  though  the  gross  corruptions 
of  Popeiy  were  certainly  later  than  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries,  to  which  the  appeal  was  usually 
made,  yet  the  seeds  of  them  being  sown,  and  begin- 
ning to  pullulate,  it  was  but  too  plain  there  was  hold 
enough  for  a  skilful  debater  to  diaw  the  foihert  to  his 
own  side,  and  make  them  water  the  sprouts  they  had 
been  planting:  observing  this,  I  say,  he  wisely  pro- 
jected to  shift  the  ground,  and  force  the  disputants  to 
vary  their  method  both  of  attack  and  defence.  In  or- 
der to  this,  he  composed  a  discourse  of  the  True  Use  of 
the  Fathert,  in  which,  with  uncommon  learning  and 
strength  of  argument,  he  showed  that  the  fathers  were 
incompetent  deciders  of  the  controversies  now  on  foot, 
since  the  points  in  question  were  not  formed  into  arti- 
cles till  long  after  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  This 
was  bringing  the  fothen  from  the  bench  to  the  table, 
degrading  them  from  the  rank  of  judges  into  the  class 
of  simple  evidence ;  in  which,  too,  they  were  not  to 
speak,  like  Iritk  evidence,  in  every  cause  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  only  to  such  matters  as  were  agreed 
to  be  within  their  knowledge.  Had  this  learned  critic 
stopped  here,  his  book  had  been  free  fW>m  blame ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  his  purpose  had  in  all  likelihood 
proved  very  inefFectual,  for  the  obliquity  of  old  prej- 
udices is  not  to  be  set  straight  by  reducing  it  to  that 
line  of  right  which  barely  restores  it  to  integrity.  He 
went  much  farther ;  and  by  showing  occasionally  that 
they  were  absurd  interpreters  of  Holy  Writ,  that  they 
were  bad  reasoners  in  morals  and  very  loose  evidence 
in  fkcts,  he  seemed  willing  to  have  his  readers  infer 
that,  even  though  they  had  been  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  these  other  defects  would  have  rendered  them 
very  unqualified  deciders.  However,  the  work  of  this 
famous  foreigner  had  great  consequences,  and  espe- 
cially with  us  here  at  home.  The  more  learned  among 
the  nobility  (which  at  that  time  was  of  the  republic  of 
letters)  were  the  first  who  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  general  prejudice.  It  brought  the  excellent 
lord  Falkland  to  think  moderately  of  the  fiithers,  and 
to  turn  his  theological  inquiries  into  a  more  usefkil 
channel ;  and  his  great  rival  in  arts,  the  ftimons  lord 
Digby,  found  it  of  such  use  to  him  in  his  defence  of 
the  Reformation  against  his  cousin  Sir  Kenelm  that 
he  has  even  epitomized  it  in  his  fine  letter  on  that 
subject.  But  what  it  has  chiefiy  to  boast  of  is  that  it 
gave  birth  to  the  two  best  defenses  ever  written  on  the 
two  best  subjects,  religion  and  liberUf — I  mean  Mr. 
Chillingworth*s  Religion  of  PreteetcuUSy  and  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  truly  said  to  be  the  store-house  fVom  whence  all 
who  have  since  written  popularly  on  the  character  of 
lYiefiihers  have  derived  their  materials"  (cited  in  Pref 
ace  to  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  Daill^). 

8.  The  other  Protestant  wing  consists  of  the  early 
writers  after  the  Reformation  who  sought  in  the  fiithers 
to  find  weapons  against  Rome,  and  of  their  successors, 
especially  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  &vor- 
ed  what  are  called  High-Church  views.  Among  Con- 
tinental writers,  Scultetus  {Medulla  Thenhgia  Paintm 
SjffOftgma^  Frankfort,  1698 ;  Heidelb.  1618 ;  Frankfort, 
1684)  sought  to  show  that  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  had 
l^een  corrupted  and  misinterpreted  by  Roman  writers, 
aD4  that  Pirotestant  doctrines  were  nearer  to  the  an- 


cient  than  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  The  Angli- 
can divines,  from  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation, 
made  great  use  of  the  fkthers  in  the  controversy  witl& 
Rome.  Moreover,  they  found,  or  believed  that  they 
found,  the  fathers  very  serviceable  in  their  warikre  for 
episcopacy.  Patristic  studies  became  fiwhionable  in 
the  Churdi ;  the  great  names  of  Bull,  Waterland,  Ush- 
er, Andrews,  and  many  others,  show  a  list  of  patri^c- 
al  scholars  hardly  excelled  in  the  Roman  schools. 
Usher  set  great  store  upon  the  study  of  the  fathers, 
not  simply  on  polemical,  but  also  on  scientific  gronnds. 
Dr.  Parr  says  of  him :  **  Indeed,  he  had  so  great  an 
esteem  of  the  ancient  authors  for  the  acquiring  any 
solid  learning,  whether  sacred  or  profisne,  that  his  ad- 
vice to  young  students,  cither  in  divinity  or  antiquity, 
was,  not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  epitomes,  but  to 
set  themselves  to  read  the  ancient  authors  themselves ; 
as,  to  begin  with  the  fathers,  and  to  read  them  accord- 
ing to  the  ages  in  which  they  lived  (which  was  the 
method  he  had  taken  himself)^  and,  together  with 
them,  carefully  to  peruse  the  Church  historians  that 
treated  of  that  age  in  which  those  fiithers  lived,  by 
which  means  the  student  would  be  better  able  to  per- 
ceive the  reason  and  meaning  of  divers  passages  in 
their  writings  (which  otherwise  would  be  obscure) 
when  he  knew  the  original  and  growth  of  those  here- 
sies and  heterodox  opinions  against  which  they  wrote, 
and  may  also  better  judge  what  doctrines,  ceremonies, 
and  opinions  prevailed  in  the  Church  in  every  age, 
and  by  what  means  introduced."  Bull  and  Water- 
land  made  great  use  of  the  fathers  in  their  discnssiona 
of  the  Trinity.  Waterland  writes  against  DailU'a 
charges  of  obscurity  in  the  fathers  {Works,  Oxford,  6 
vols.  8vo) ;  he  also  wrote  on  the  use  and  value  of  ec- 
clesiastical antiquify  in  general  (iii,  601-655),  and 
made  a  reply  to  Barbeyrac's  Morale  des  Pkres  de  Vegiim 
(Amst.  1728).  The  great  dissenting  scholar,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  applied  the  fathers  in  an  apologetical  way,  ^rith 
rare  learning  and  skill,  in  his  CredibiUlg  of  the  Gotpei 
History  (latest  edition,  in  his  Works,  10  vols.  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1827).  He  gives  brief  but  painstaking  notloes 
of  the  hbtory  and  literature  of  each  of  the  writers 
cited,  and  his  work  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  most 
ful  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
tiquity. 

There  was  much  controversy  in  the  18th  century 
about  the  fathers,  generally  polemical,  and  inspired 
rather  by  the  controversial  spirit  than  by  the  love  of 
truth.    So  Priestley  attacked  the  fathers  in  his  Corrtqif- 
tions  of  Christianity  (1782).    Bishop  Horsley  replied  to 
him ;  and  a  voluminous  issue  of  tracts  followed  from 
both  parties  (see  Horsley,  Tracts  in  eontrooertsf  mnfh 
Dr.  Priettley  on  the  belief  of  the  firri  Ages  with  rtgard  <a 
our  hordes  divinity  (8d  ed.  Dundee,  1812).    Middleton*8 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  miraeuhus  Powers  attribuled  to  the 
Earhf  Church  (  Works,  1755,  vol.  i)  also  gave  rise  to  a 
copious  controversy.   John  Wesle}'-,  in  reply  to  it,  8a3*s 
that  '^Middleton  seeks  to  prove  that  all  the  primitive 
fathers  were  fools  or  knaves,  and  most  of  them  both 
one  and  the  other.'*     He  vindicates  the  ante-Kioene 
fathers  from  Middleton*s  charge  that  they  held  to  all 
the  chief  *' corruptions  of  Popery."    In  his  samminn; 
up  he  says  of  the  early  fathers,  "  I  allow  that  some  of 
these  had  not  strong  natural  sense,  that  few  of  then& 
had  much  learning,  and  none  the  assistances  which 
our  age  enjoys  in  some  respects  above  all  that  went 
before.    Hence  I  doubt  not  but  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  reading  over  their  writings  for  that  poor  end 
will  find  many  mistakes,  many  weak  suppositiona,  and 
many  ill-drawn  conclusions.    And  yet  I  exceedingly 
reverence  them,  as  well  as  their  writings,  and  esteeu& 
them  very  highly  in  love.     I  reverence  them  because 
they  were  Christians ;  and  I  reverence  their  writin^^ 
l)ecause  they  describe  true  genuine  Christianity,  and 
direct  ns  to  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  Chciatina 
doctrine"  {Works,  N.  Y.  ed.,  v,  705-761). 

4.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  the 
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Hhen  in  England  by  the  so-called  Catholic  revival  in 
that  Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centur}%  The 
old  reverence  for  their  aathority,  and  even  more,  a 
blind  following  of  their  guidance,  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  leaders  of  that  movement.  One  of  its 
best  fruits  was  the  publication  of  the  Library  of  ike 
Faihen  (see  below).  The  movement  gave  rise,  as  is 
well  known,  to  a  bitter  controversy,  reopening  the 
whole  question  of  the  character  of  the  fathers,  their 
trustworthiness  as  witnesses,  their  authority  as  teach^ 
ers,  and  the  general  utility  of  studying  their  writings. 
We  cite  a  few  specimens : 

Coleridge,  in  his  NaUt  on  ffachet,  especially  on  his 
Semunuj  remarks :  "  Let  any  competent  judge  read 
Uacket  8  life  of  archbishop  Williams,  and  then  these 
sermons,  and  so  measure  the  stultifying,  nugifying  ef- 
fect of  a  blind  and  uncritical  study  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  exclusive  prepossession  in  favor  of  their  authority 
in  the  minds  of  manv  of  our  Church  dignitaries  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V  (Worha,  Harpers'  ed.  N.  Y.,  v,  128). 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  who  was  a  hearty  hater  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  writes  on  the  authority  of  the 
fathers  as  follows :  *'  In  &ct.  it  would  greatly  help  to 
clear  this  question  if  we  understand  what  we  mean  by 
allowing  or  denying  the  authority  of  the  so-called  £»- 
thers.  The  term  authority  is  ambiguous,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it,  I  should  either  ac- 
knowledge it  or  deny  it.  The  writers  of  the  first  four 
or  of  the  first  seven  centuries  have  authority  just  as 
the  scholiasts  and  ancient  commentators  have ;  some 
of  them,  and  in  some  points,  are  of  weight  singly ;  the 
agreement  of  many  of  them  has  much  weight;  the 
agreement  of  almost  all  of  them  would  have  great 
weight.  In  this  sense  I  acknowledge  their  authority, 
and  it  would  be  against  all  sound  principles  of  criti- 
cism to  deny  it.  But  if  by  authority  is  meant  a  de- 
euive  authority,  a  judgment  which  may  not  be  quea- 
tioned,  then  the  claim  of  authority  in  such  a  case,  for 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  is  either  a  folly  or  a  revelation. 
Such  an  authority  is  not  human,  but  divine :  if  any 
man  pretends  to  possesa  it,  let  him  show  God's  clear 
warrant  for  his  pretension,  or  he  must  be  regarded  as 
a  deceiver  or  a  madman.  But  it  may  be  said  that  an 
authority  not  to  be  questioned  was  conferred  by  the 
Eoman  law  on  the  opinions  of  a  certain  number  of 
great  lawyers :  if  a  judge  believed  that  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  was  erroneous,  he  yet  was  not  at  lib- 
erty to  follow  his  own  private  judgment  in  departing 
fsom  it.  Why  may  not  the  same  thing  be  allowed  in 
the  Church  ?  or  why  may  not  the  interpretations  of 
Cyprian,  or  Athanasius,  or  Augustine,  or  Chrysostom 
be  aa  decisive,  with  respect  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  those  of  Gains,  Paulus,  Modestinus,  Ul- 
;iian,  and  Papinian  were  acknowledged  to  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  the  emperor's  edict  could  absolve  the  judge  from 
following  his  own  convictions  about  the  sense  of  the 
law,  because  it  gave  to  the  authorized  interpretation 
the  force  of  law.  The  text,  as  the  judge  interpreted 
it,  was  a  law  repealed ;  the  comment  of  the  great  law- 
yers was  now  a  law  in  its  room.  As  a  mere  literary 
composition,  he  might  interpret  it  rightly,  and  Gains 
or  Papinian  might  be  wrong ;  but  if  his  interpretation 
was  ever  so  right  grammatically  or  critically,  yet  le- 
gally it  was  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  Gaius's  interpre- 
tation had  superseded  it,  and  was  now  the  law  which 
he  was  bound  to  obey.  But  in  the  Church,  the  only 
point  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  discovery  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  divine  law ;  no  human  power  can 
invest  the  comment  with  equal  authority.  The  emper- 
or said,  and  might  say  to  his  judges,  **  Ton  need  not 
consider  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  decemvirs  when 
they  wrote  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  of  Aquillios  when  he 
drew  up  the  Aquillian  law.  The  law  for  you  is  not 
what  the  decemvirs  may  have  meant,  but  what  their 
interpreters  meant ;  the  decemvirs'  meaning,  if  it  was 
their  meaning,  is  no  longer  the  law  of  Rome.'    But 


who  dare  say  to  a  Christian,  ^Tou  need  not  consider 
what  was  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ; 
the  law  for  you  now  is  the  meaning  of  Cyprian,  or 
Ambrose,  or  Chrysostom ;  that  meaning  has  supersed- 
ed the  meaning  of  Christ.'  A  Christian  must  find  out 
Christ's  meaning,  and  believe  that  he  has  found  it,  or 
else  he  must  still  seek  for  it.  It  is  a  matter,  not  of 
outward  submission,  but  of  inward  faith ;  and  if  in  our 
inward  mind  we  are  persuaded  that  the  interpreter  has 
mistaken  our  Lord's  meaning,  how  can  we  by  possi- 
bility adopt  that  interpretation  in  faith  ?"  {MiaceUan&' 
ous  Worki,  N.  Y.  1845,  p.  274). 

Archdeacon  Hare  (in  his  notes  to  the  Mi$non  ofih$ 
Comforter)  seeks  to  show  that  even  the  greatest  of  the 
fiithers  were  inferior,  in  their  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  great  divines  of  the  Reformation.  ' *■  There 
is  much  truth,"  he  says,  "  though  perhaps  not  without 
some  exaggeration  of  phrase,  in  what  Coleridge  says 
(iSemoMM,  iii,  276)  with  reference  to  Luther,  Melano- 
thon,  and  Calvin,  that  *  the  least  of  them  was  not  infe- 
rior to  Augustine,  and  worth  a  brigade  of  the  Cyp- 
rians, Firmilians,  and  the  like.'  Surely  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  this.  The  marvel,  the  contradiction 
to  the  whole  course  of  history  would  be  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  special  illu- 
mination which  was  granted  to  the  apostles  was  be- 
stowed on  the  chief  teachers  of  Christianity  down  to 
the  last  of  the  fathera,  was  then  withdrawn,  and  has 
been  withheld  ever  since.  But  for  such  a  limitation 
and  restriction  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  no  ground  can 
be  discovered,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  nature  of 
man ;  nor  does  the  history  of  the  Church  present  an j 
facts  to  support  it.  ...  It  is  next  to  a  moral  impossi* 
bility  that  men  living  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  ancient 
world,  under  the  relaxing  and  palsying  influences  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires,  when  all  intellec- 
tual and  moral  life  was  fkst  waning  away,  and  the 
grand  and  stirring  ideas  and  aims  which  had  drawn 
forth  the  energies  of  the  classical  nations  in  their 
prime  had  been  superseded  by  rhetorical  tumor  and 
allegorical  and  grammatical  trifling,  should  have 
mounted  to  such  a  piteh  of  intellectual  power  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  noblest  minds  in  the  age  when 
all  the  feculties  of  the  now  world  were  bursting  into 
life,  and  when  one  region  of  power  after  another  was 
laid  open  to  roan,  and  called  him  to  rise  up  and  take 
possession  of  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  antecedent  improba^ 
bility  that  a  theologian  in  the  sixteenth  century 
shoiUd  be  quite  as  wise  and  as  sound  an  expounder  of 
theological  truth  as  one  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  Though 
the  earlier  divines  may  have  had  certoin  special  ad- 
vanteges,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  later 
period  were  far  greater  and  more  important ;  and  if 
they  had  peculiar  temptations  to  lead  them  astray,  so 
had  the  others.  The  epoch  at  which  a  man  lives  does 
not  affSord  us  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  says,  except  so  far  as  his  testimony  may  be 
appealed  to  concerning  facts;  in  other  respecto  the 
value  of  his  writings  must  be  determined  on  different 
grounds  by  candid  and  intelligent  criticism.  Nor  is 
such  criticism  less  needful  with  regard  to  the  &thers 
than  to  any  other  body  of  writers.  ...  To  those  who 
study  the  fiithers  critically  and  discerningly  they  still 
yield  grains  of  precious  gold  in  abundance,  as  we  see 
in  the  excellent  exegetical  writings  of  Mr.  Trench. 
But  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  are  ever  fond  of 
displaying  their  doting  by  pickhig  out  as  the  special 
objects  of  their  complacency  not  that  which  is  really 
valuable — other  men  might  approve  of  that — but  that 
which  in  itself  is  worthless,  nay,  mawkishly  silly  or 
wildly  absurd.  .  .  .  And  with  what  exactitude  is  the 
training  of  some  of  our  patrolaters  who  are  lapsing 
into  Romanism  here  described  I  The  issue,  indeed,  so 
far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  it,  has  been 
mainly  in  one  direction — towards  Rome.  This  is  not 
because  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries 
are  favorable  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Rome. 
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The  contest  on  this  point  has  been  waged  again  and 
again,  and  the  victory,  in  the  main,  has  always  been 
on  our  side.  But  the  very  habit  of  loolcing  with  pros- 
trate minds  to  outward  human  authority,  and  that, 
too,  authority  so  remote  ftx»m  the  special  wants  and 
yearnings  of  onr  age,  and  incapable  of  speaking  to  ns 
with  that  intelligent  fellow-feeling  which  elicits  the 
responsive  activity  of  onr  own  spirits — to  authority, 
therefore,  which  can  only  speak  imperatively,  except 
to  the  few  whose  understandings  are  mature  enough 
to  consult  it  critically,  and  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  erroneous,  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant — 
tends  to  breed  an  imbedie  tone  of  judgment  which  is 
incapable  of  standing  alone,  and  will  not  be  content 
with  the  helps  wherewith  God  has  supplied  us,  but 
craves  restlessly  for  some  absolute  authority  whereby 
it  may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  leading-strings  all  its  life 
long.  Such  minds,  when  one  prop  after  another  gives 
way  under  than,  as  they  find  out  that  no  father  can 
be  appealed  to  as  an  absolute  authority,  least  of  all  on 
the  particular  questions  which  agitate  our  times  the 
most,  will  try  to  save  themselves  from  falling  into  in- 
fidelity by  catehing  desperately  hold  of  infallibility. 
And  how  how  long  will  this  bear  them  up?'*  (Hare, 
Vindication  of  Luther,  p.  76-«2). 

6.  But  some  of  the  opponento  of  an  nndue  reverence 
ibr  the  fathers  have  not  been  wanting  in  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  historical  value.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexan- 
der (Anfflo-CttthoUeiitn  not  Apottoiical,  Edinb.  1848, 
8vo)  gives  the  following  caution  against  under-esti- 
mating the  importance  and  value  of  the  fathers: 
**  There  has  been  among  Protestonto  a  great  deal  of 
foolish  talking  and  much  jesting  that  is  anjrthing  but 
convenient  upon  this  subject.  Men  who  have  never 
read  a  page  of  the  fathers,  and  who  could  not  read 
one  we:e  they  to  try,  have  deemed  themselves  at  lib- 
erty to  speak  in  terms  of  scofiing  and  supercilious 
contempt  of  these  venerable  luminaries  of  the  early 
Church.  Because  Clement  of  Rome  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  phoenix,  and  because  Justin  Martyr 
thought  the  sons  of  God  who  are  said  in  Genesis  to 
have  intermarried  with  the  daughters  of  men  were 
angels,  who  for  the  loves  of  earth  were  willing  to  fore- 
go the  joys  of  heaven ;  and  because  legends  and  old 
wives'  fables  enow  are  found  in  almost  all  the  fathers, 
it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  reject,  despise,  and  ridicule 
the  whole  body  of  their  writings.  The  least  reflection 
will  suflSce  to  show  the  unsoundness  of  such  an  infer- 
ence. What  should  we  say  of  one  who,  because  lord 
Bacon  held  many  opinions  which  modem  science  has 
proved  to  be  false,  should  treat  the  Novum  Organum 
with  contempt  ?  or  of  one  who  should  deem  himself 
entitled  to  scoff  at  Richard  Baxter  because  in  his 
SainU^  Rett  that  able  and  excellent  man  tries  to  prove 
the  existence  of  Satan  by  quoting  instances  of  his  ap- 
paritions, and  of  his  power  over  witehes  ?  There  is 
no  man,  however  good  or  great,  that  can  get  quite  be- 
yond the  errors  and  credulities  of  his  age.  It  be- 
comes us,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  writings  of  a 
former  generation,  to  take  care  that,  in  rejecting  the 
bad,  we  do  not  also  despise  the  good ;  and  especially 
that  we  be  not  found  availing  ourselves  of  advantages 
which  have  reached  us  through  the  medium  of  these 
writings,  while  we  Ignorantly  and  ungrateftilly  dis- 
honor the  memory  of  those  by  whom  these  writings 
were  penned."  In  the  height  of  the  so-called  Tracta- 
rian  controversy  in  England,  Isaac  Taylor  wrote  his 
Ancient  Ckrittiamiy  cmd  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts  (Lond.  1839,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1844;  reprint 
of  vol.  I,  Phila.  1840, 12mo)  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
''open  the  real  condition,  moral,  spiritual,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, of  the  ancient  Church ;"  and  the  chief  aim  and 
tendency  of  the  book  is  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  especially  of  those  of  the  ante-Nicene  period. 
Yet  even  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  show  the  dependence 
of  the  modem  Church  upon  the  ancient,  and  to  dep- 
recate a  **  setting  at  naught"  of  patristlcal  learning. 


"  It  is  not,  we  may  be  sare,  those  who  poascas  mnch 
of  this  indispensable  learning  that  in  any  such  way 
set  It  at  naught;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule  in  aU 
walks  of  science  and  literature  that  the  scoffs  and  cap- 
tious ot^jections  of  the  ignorant  need  not  be  seriously 
replied  to^-'know  what  you  are  speaking  of,  and  then 
contemn  it.'    Now  the  mere  text  of  applying  any  com- 
prehensive terms,  either  of  admiration  or  contempt,  to 
a  body  and  series  of  writers,  stretehing  through  seven 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  and  these  writers  natives 
as  they  were  of  distant  countries,  some  of  them  simple 
and  rude,  while  others  were  erudite  and  accomplished, 
may  he  taken  as  a  proof  of  heedlessness,  regarding  the 
matter  in  hand,  sufficient  to  excuse  a  silent  disregard 
of  the  objection  it  involves.     These  *  fathers,'  thus 
grouped  as  a  little  band  by  the  objectors,  were  some 
of  them  men  of  as  brilliant  genius  as  any  age  has  pro- 
duced ;  some  commanding  a  flowing  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence, some  an  extensive  erudition,  some  conversant 
with  the  great  world,  some  whose  meditations  had 
been  ripened  by  years  of  seclusion,  some  of  them  the 
only  hist<»ianB  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  some 
the  chieft  of  the  philosophy  of  their  age ;  and  if  we 
are  to  speak  of  the  whole  as  a  series  or  body  of  writers, 
they  are  the  men  who,  during  a  long  era  of  deepening 
barbarism,  still  held  the  lamp  of  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, and,  in  fiict,  afford  us  almost  all  that  we  can  now 
know,  intimately,  of  the  condition  of  the  nations  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean,  from  the  extinction  of 
the  classic  fire  to  the  time  of  ita  rekindling  in  the  four- 
teenth century.    The  Church  was  the  ark  of  all  things 
that  had  life  during  a  deluge  of  seven  hundred  years. 
Such  is  the  group  which  is  often  conveniently  dismiss- 
ed with  a  concise  phrase  of  contempt  by  some !     It 
may  be  suspected  that  very  many  of  the  deli^'hted  ad- 
mirers of  the  Hietory  of  the  Decltne  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man  Empire  are  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  Gibbon's 
obligations  to — the  fathers.    Were  it  possible  to  draw 
off  from  that  seductive  work  the  entire  materials  de> 
rived  by  the  indefeitigable  author  from  tbe  ecclesiasti- 
cal compartment  of  his  library,  it  is  no  small  propor- 
tian  of  the  splendor,  the  accuracy,  the  correct  drawing, 
the  vivid  coloring,  which  are  ita  chann  and  praise, 
that  would  be  found  wanting.     Well  would  It  have 
been  if  some  of  the  professed  champions  and  histori- 
ans of  Christianity  had  been  as  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquitjf'  as  was  ita 
most  dangerous  assailant.    The  ignorance  of  which 
we  are  here  complaining  has  once  endangered  oar  laith 
as  Christians,  and  it  is  now  endangering  our  faith  aa 
Protestanta.     Nearly  of  the  same  quality,  and  asually 
advanced  by  tiie  same  parties,  is  tbe  portentous  insin- 
uation, or  the  bold  and  appalling  averment,  that  there 
was  little  or  no  genuine  Christianity  in  the  world  from. 
the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  to  those  of  Wickliffe,  or  of 
Luther!  and  the  inference  from  this  assmnptioii  is 
that  we  are  fiir  more  likely  to  be  led  astray  than  edi- 
fied by  looking  into  the  literature  of  this  vast  territory 
of  religious  darkness.     I  must  leave  it  to  those  who 
entertain  any  such  sombre  belief  as  this  to  repel,  in 
the  best  manner  they  are  able,  those  fiery  darts  of  in- 
fidelity  which  will  not  fail  to  be  hurled  at  Christianity 
itself  aa  often  as  the  opinion  is  professed.    Such  per- 
sons, too,  must  expound  as  they  can  our  Lord's  part- 
ing promise  to  his  servanto.     Notions  of  this  sort,  and 
there  are  many  of  like  kind,  all  take  their  rise  ttova 
some  narrow  and  sectarian  hypothesis   concerning 
Christianity.    We  do  not,  perhaps,  find,  durinfr  cer- 
tain cycles  of  the  Church's  history,  that  style  or  dia- 
lect which,  by  an  intimate  association  of  ideas,  has 
combined  itaelf  with  our  religious   sentiments,   and 
therefore  it  is  to  us  and  our  peculiar  feelings  ulu  if 
Christianity  Itself  had  actually  not  been  extant  at 
such  times.     If  these  are  our  feelings,  it  is  well  that 
we  get  rid  of  them  with  all  speed.    Christianity  ia  ab- 
solute truth,  bearing  with  various  effect,  from  as«  to 
age,  upon  our  distorted  and  discolored  human  nature. 
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but  never  so  powerfall  j  pervading  the  foreign  sab- 
stance  it  enters  as  to  undergo  no  deflections  itself,  or 
to  take  no  stains ;  and  as  its  influence  Taries,  from  age 
to  age,  in  intensity,  as  well  as  in  the  particular  direc- 
tion it  may  take,  so  doea  it  exhibit,  from  age  to  age, 
gieat  variations  of  form  and  hue.  But  the  men  of 
any  one  age  indulge  too  much  the  overweening  temper 
that  attaches  always  to  human  nature  when  they  say 
to  themselves,  omr  Christianity  is  absolute  Christian- 
ity, but  that  of  such  or  such  an  age  was  a  mere  shadow 
of  it.  All  mystification  apart,  as  well  as  a  supersti- 
tions and  overweening  deference  to  antiquity,  nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  facts  on  which  rests  the 
legitimate  use  and  value  of  the  ancient  documents  of 
Christianity,  considered  as  the  repositories  of  those 
practices  and  opinions  which,  obscurely  or  ambiguous- 
ly alluded  to  in  the  canonical  writings,  are  found, 
drawn  forth,  and  illustrated  in  ttie  rscords  of  the  times 
immediately  succeeding.  These  records  contain  at 
once  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  capital  articles  of  our 
faith  and  an  exposition  of  minor  sentiments  and  eccle- 
aiastical  usages,  neither  of  which  can  be  surrendersd 
without  some  serious  loss  and  damage"  (Taylor,  An- 
daU  ChrtMiitmUy,  Svo^ed.  p.  66-71). 

6.  The  more  recent  tendency  among  the  theologians 
of  Germany,  England,  and  America  is  to  study  the  fOf 
then  more  thoroughly  than  ever,  but  to  study  them 
in  a  scientific  way,  for  historical  rather  than  polemical 
and  dogmatical  ends ;  or,  where  dogmatic  interests  are 
involved,  to  use  the  fathers  historically,  and  not  as  au- 
thorities. The  terms  Patristics  and  Patrology  have 
come  into  use  to  designate  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  fathers  on  the  one  hand  [see  Patristics],  and 
their  theology  on  the  other  [see  Patroi.ooy].  These 
branches  have  not  yet  taken  fully  scientific  shape,  but 
thev  are  on  the  way  to  it  (see  the  references  below). 

iV.  CoUecdve  EdUiont  of  the  Fatkers,--^!,  The  first 
great  collection  was  that  of  De  la  Bigne,  who  formed 
the  idea  of  a  collection  of  the  fathers  with  a  view  of 
opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestants.  This 
scheme  met  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  first  eight  volumes  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1575,  and  the  9th  in  1579.  It  is  entitled  Bib- 
Uolkeea  Veterum  Patrum  et  Anttquorum  Scriptonan  Ee- 
eleakuticorum  Laiine,  and  it  contained  about  200  writ- 
ers. The  2d  edit.,  somewhat  improved,  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1589,  9  vols.  fol.  The  3d  edit.  (Paris,  1609, 
11  vols,  fol.)  has  the  addition  of  an  Auduartum.  In 
these  editions  the  writers  are  classed  according  to  sub- 
jects. The  4th  edit.,  or  rather  a  new  work  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Colo£p[ie,  has  the  writers  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1608,  in  14 
vols,  fol.,  to  which  in  1622  a  supplement  in  one  vol. 
was  addsd.  The  5th  edit,  (or  4th  of  De  la  Bigne)  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1624,  in  10  vols,  fol.,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  Auctuarium  Grxeeo-Latittum  compiled  by 
Le  Due  (the  Jesuit  Fronio  Duamu)^  and  in  1629  a  Sup- 
pUmentum  Latmum  in  two  vols,  was  added.  The  6th 
edit,  (or  5th  of  De  la  Bi;a;ne),  printed  at  Paris  in  1684,  in 
17  vols,  fol.,  contains  the  preceding,  with  the  Auctua- 
rimn  and  SupptemeiUum  incorporated.  The  7th  edit,  in 
1654  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  last.  2.  In  1677  ap- 
peared at  Lyons  (27  vob.  fol.)  the  BibUotheca  Patrum^ 
which  generally  and  deservedly  bears  the  name  of 
Bibiiolheca  Maxima  Pairmi  Luffdunensii,  It  contains 
nearly  all  the  writers  found  in  the  preceding  works, 
together  with  many  others  (Latin  only),  chronologi- 
cally arranged.  8.  After  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
BO  similar  work  appeared  until  that  of  Andr6  Gialland 
-was  published,  under  the  title  of  Btblimheca  veterum 
JfatrumanHquorumque  Scriptarum  Ecdedagticorum  pot- 
tFtmA  Imgdiai/enti  muUo  locuphtiw  atque  aeeuraiUior^  in 
14  vols.  fol.  (Venice,  1766-1781).  The  Greek  texts  are 
0iven,  with  lAtin  versions.  Chillaod  omits  many  au- 
thors ^ven  in  the  BibL  Max,^  but  adds  also  180  not 
d^ven  in  it.  4.  The  most  complete  edition  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin  Cithers  is  that  of  Migne,  PcUroiogia 


Citrnu  CompktuM,  sev  BibUoiheca  UmvenaKs,  inUgrOy 
6/c.,  Omnimn  SS.  Patrum,  Doctorum^  Bcnptonanqw  JBo- 
cledcuUconan  (Paris,  1844-1867).  This  immense  col- 
lection includes  all  the  Latin  writers  from  the  apostol- 
ical age  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  III  (A.D.  1216), 
and  the  Greeks  down  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  (A.D.  1489).  In  most  cases  the  Benedictine 
texts  are  followed.  Ample  indexes  are  given,  both 
alphabetical  and  analytical,  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  those 
for  the  Greek,  unfortunately,  were  not  all  finished  when 
Migne's  establishment  was  burned  down  in  1868.  The 
Latin  fathers  fill,  with  the  indexes,  two  hundred  and 
twenty -two  volumes  imperial  octavo.  The  Greek 
writers  (with  Latin  versions)  take  up  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  volumes  of  the  same  size.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Greek  fathers  is  also  published  separately 
in  eighty-four  volumes.  For  purposes  of  reference, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the  most  conven- 
ient series  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  ever 
published.  Complaints  are  made  of  many  of  the  vol^ 
umes  (and  justly)  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
taken  with  the  editing ;  and  it  is  further  charged  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  old  literary  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  of  modifying,  omitting,  and  even  garbling,  for 
polemical  purposes,  has  been  followed  by  Migne.  For 
the  study  of  special  authors  there  are,  certainly,  edi- 
tions to  be  had  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  than 
Biigne^s ;  and  no  student  who  desires  to  be  thorough 
in  critical  study  would  ever  be  satisfied  without  com- 
parison of  various  editions.  But  with  all  drawbacks, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Curm»  CompUtm  Patrologia 
is  an  indispensable  necessity  to  every  large  theologi- 
cal or  historical  library. 

Incomplete  CoUectione  and  TranekUioni. — Among 
these  we  cite,  1.  A  useful  abridgment  or  analysis,  in 
alphabetical  order,  viz.  Bib,  Max,  Patrum  in  Epitomen 
redaeta  (Augsb.  1719,  2  vols,  ful.) ;  2.  Combefis,  Gne- 
cO'Lat.  Patrum  Bibliothecas  Novum  Auctuarium  (1648) ; 
also  his  BibUotheccB  Gracorum  Pairum  Auctuarium  No- 
visdmum  (2  parts,  1672) ;  3.  Canisius,  Antiques  Leetionet 
seu  varia  veter,  monumenta  (Ingolstadt,  1601),  enlarged 
by  Basnage  (Amst.  1672, 4  vols,  fol.) ;  4.  Montfaucon, 
CoUecHo  Nova  Pafrum  et  Script,  Gnecorum  (Paris,  1706, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  5.  D*Achery,  SpicUegium  mm  coilectio  vet, 
aliquot  Scriptonm  (Paris,  1655-77, 18  vols. ;  Par.  1728, 
8  vols,  fol.) ;  6.  Grabe,  Spidlegvum  SS,  Pairum  ut  et 
haretk.  eeeuU pott  Christ,  I-III  (2d  edit  Oxon.  1714,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  7.  Mart^ne  et  Durand,  Ampliuima  coUec- 
Uo  vet,  script,  et  monument,  hist.  (Paris,  1724-83, 9  vols, 
fol.) ;  8.  Routh,  Scriptorum  EcckaasUoorum  Opuscula 
(2d  edit  Oxford,  1840, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  9.  Routh,  ReUquia 
Sacra,  sive  auetorum/erejam  deperdi/orum  2etS  sacu- 
/»,  accedunt  synods  et  epist,  canon,  Nican,  (Oxf.  1846-8, 
5  vols.  8vo) ;  10.  Angelo  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  coUectio 
(RomsB,  1825-88, 10  vols.  4to) ;  11.  UtS,%ficiiegiumJio-' 
manum  (Romas,  1889-44, 10  vols.  8vo);  12.  Mai,  Nova 
Patrum  BibUoiheca  (Rom.  1852,7  vols.  4to);  13.  Pitrs, 
SpicUegium  Solesmense  (Par.  1852  sq.,  4  vols.8vo) ;  14. 
(Oxford  Selection),  Bib,  Pair,  Eccl.  Catholicn,  qui  ante 
orientis  et  ocddentis  schisma  fimurunt ;  delecta  Presbj'- 
teromm  quorundam  Oxoniensium  (Oxf.  8vo,  1888,  and 
following  years— still  issuing);  15.  (Oxford  transla- 
tion). Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
anterior  to  the  division  of  the  East  and  West  (translated 
by  members  of  the  English  Church ;  edited  by  £.  B. 
Pusey,  J.  Keble,  C.  Marriott,  Oxford,  8vo,  1839,  and 
following  years ;  40  vols,  issued) ;  16.  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum eoncionatoria,  hoc  est,  ofwu  totius,  evangelia,fe8ta 
dominica,  etc.,  homitiis  atque  sermonibus  adomata  SS, 
Patr,  et  script, eccles,  qui  tredecim  prior,  saic,Jhr,,Opera, 
et  studio  F.  Francisci  Combefis ;  editio  castigate,  etc. ; 
ed.A.Gonel  et  Ludovic  Pere  (Paris,  1852  sq. ;  to  form 
80  voU.  large  8vo) ;  17.  (Hand  Editions),  Oberthttr,  Op- 
era Patrum  Gracorum,  Greek  et  Lat  (Wirceb.  1777-92, 
10  vols.  8vo) ;  Ibid.  Op.  Patrttm  LaOnonm  (1780-91) ; 
Richter,  Bibliotheca  Self  eta  Pairum  Gracorum  (Ups. 
1826  et  seq.,  Josephus,  Philo,  Clemens) ;  Thilo,  Patrum 
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Qrueontm  Dogmatica  (Leipc.  1868^,  2  vols.  8vo,  Atli- 
anasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen) ;  Geivdorf,  Patrum 
Eedei,  Lot,  adeeta  BibHotheea  (Lips.  1888, 18  vols.  ISmo, 
Clemens  Rom.,  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Lactan- 
tias,  Amobiua,  Minucius  Felix;  a  very  correct  and 
convenient  edition);  Corpus  Hcriptor,  Eeelu.  JjoUno- 
rmn  (edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of  Vi- 
enna, 1866,  and  continuing) ;  Corpus  Apologetamm  m- 
tw»di  tceeuli  (ed.  Otto,  Jena,  1847,  8  vols,  issued) ;  Cor- 
put  HanreMogicum  (ed.  Ochlor,  Berlin,  18d&-65, 5  vols. 
8vo);  18.  (German  Tr(tnslai% m),  Sammil,  Werbs  der 
Kirckenedter  ins  Deutsche  ith*-rsetzt.  (edit.  Ziegler  and 
Waitzmann,  Kempten,  1881-1864;  c9  vols.  publ.  np  to 
1854);  19.  This  Ante-Nteem  Christian  Library  f  trans- 
latUms  of  the  Ante-Nicene  FatherSy  edited  by  Roberta 
and  Donaldson,  an  admirably  conceived  and  executed 
work.  Up  to  this  date  (January,  1869)  the  following 
have  been  issued :  Vol.  i,  7^  ApostoUe  FaiherSf  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  Rev.  F. 
Crombie;  vol.  ii,  The  Writmffs  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
AthenagoraSy  translated  by  Rev.  Marcna  Dods,  A.M., 
Rev.  George  Reitb,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  B.  P.  Pratten ;  vol. 
iii,  The  Writings  ofTatian  and  TheophUus,  and  the  Clem- 
ewUne  Recognitions,  translated  by  B.  P.  Pratten,  Rev. 
Marcus  Dods,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  T.  Smith,  D.D. ;  vol.  iv. 
The  Writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria^  translated  by 
Rev.  W.  Wilson,  M.  A. ;  vol.  v,  The  Writings  oflrtnaus, 
translated  by  Rev.  A.  Roberta  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
baut;  vol.  vi,  The  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  hy  Hip- 
polytus,  translated  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Macmabon,  M.A. ; 
with  Fragments  from  his  Commentaries  on  various 
Books  of  Scripture,  translated  by  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Sal- 
mond ;  vol.  vii,  The  Five  Books  of  Tertullian  against 
Mareion,  translated  by  Peter  Holmes,  D.D.;  vol.  vili, 
The  Writings  of  Cyprian^  Bishop  of  Carthage,  vol.  i,  con- 
taining the  Epistles  and  some  ol  the  Treatises,  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  £.  Wallis,  Ph.  D. ;  vol.  ix,  Jrenents,  vol. 
ii,  translated  by  Rev.  H.  Roberts  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
baut ;  vol.  x.  The  Writings  of  Origen,  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  Crombie,  M.A.  For  editions  of  the  fathers 
separatel}',  see  the  individual  names  in  their  alpha- 
betical places. 

III.  Works  on  the  Fathers;  their  literary  history, 
their  use,  authority,  etc. — 1.  Jerome  (f  420),  De  Viris 
JUustribus  s*  catalogus  Scr^gtor,  Ecdes.  (Migne,  Patrol, 
IjOi.  xxiii,  602  sq.,  many  editions  and  recensions ;  the 
work  is  the  basis  of  Fabricius,  BibHotheca  Ecdesiastiea, 
Hamburg,  1718,  fol.);  2.  Photius  (f  890),  Bi^Xco&^ci;, 
BiNiotheca  (Migne,  Patrol,  Grac,  vols,  cili,  civ),  con- 
taining sketches  of  280  pagan  and  Christian  writen ;  8. 
Bellannine,  lAber  de  Scriptor,  Ee<^esiastieis  (Rom.  1618, 
and  often) ;  4.  Cave,  Scr^ttorum  Ecdes.  Historia  Liter- 
aria,  ad  siec.  xiv  (2  parts,  Lond.  1688-98 ;  Genev.  1705, 
1720;  Basel,  1741;  Oxford  [continued  by  Wharton], 
1740-48, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  5.  Dupin,  Nouv.  BMiotheque  des 
Auteurs  Ec€Usiastiques(?%xi^  1686-1698, 47  vols.  8vo; 
Amst.  1693-1715,  19  vols.  4to;  Latin  version,  PaMs, 
1692  sq.,  8  vols.  4to  [up  to  Augustine] ;  English  ver- 
sion, including  17th  century,  Lond.  1698-1707, 17  vols, 
bound  in  7  or  8 ;  Dublin,  1722-24,  8  vols.  fol.  [without 
the  17th  century] ;  see  Dupin)  ;  6.  Ceillier,  Histoire 
Ginhak  des  Auteurs  Sacres  et  ecclesiastiques  (Par.  1729- 
68,  28  vols.  4to ;  new  edition,  revised  with  additions, 
Paris,  1860-1866,15  vols.  imp.  8vo;  see  Ckillibr^  ;  7. 
miemont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  thistoire  ecdMas- 
tique  (Par.  1698, 16  vols.)  ;  8.  Oudin,  Commentarius  de 
Seriptor,  Ecdes.  antiquis,  professing  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
left  by  Cave,  Dupin,  etc.  (Lips.  1722,  8  vols,  fol.) ;  9. 
Le  Nourrv,  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  BibL  Max.  Pair. 
(Paris,  1708-15,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  10.  Tricalet,  Bibiiotheque 
portative  des  peres  de  Veglise  (Paris,  1757-62,  9  vols. 
8vo);  11.  Sprenger,  Thesaurus  rti  patristicm  (Wirceb. 
1782-94,  8  vols.  4to) ;  12.  Lumper,  Hist.  theohgioo-Crit- 
iea  de  vita  scriptis,  etc.,  8S.  Patrum  (Aug.  Vind.  1788- 
90f  18  vols.  8vo) ;  18.  Fabricius,  BihUotheca  Greeca,  etc. 
(Hamb.  1708-28, 14  vols. ;  ed.  l)y  Hariess,  1790  to  1812, 
is  Tola,  including  Index) ;  Fabridos,  BibUotheea  Ecde- 


Aoiftea  (mentioned  above) ;  Fabricius,  BibUotheea  Za- 
tina  (see  Fabricius)  ;  14.  Walch,  BibUotheea  Patria- 
trica  (Jena,  1770;  new  ed.  by  Danz,  Jena,  1884, 8vo); 
15.  i/ntroduetions  to  Patrisdcs  and  Patrdogy),  WOhelm 
(R.  Cath.),  Pairologia  ad  usus  academ.  (Freib.  1775) ; 
Engelhaxdt,  Leitfaden  zu  Vorlesungen  «6.  die  Patristik 
(Erlangen,  1828) ;  Goldwitzer  (R.  C),  BibHographie  d, 
Kisvhen^ViUer  (Ntirnbeig,  1888-4,  2  vols.  8vo,  not  of 
much  value);  Lochenr  (R.  C),  Lehrbuch  der  Patrologie 
(Mainz,  1887,  8vo) ;  Permaneder  (R.  C),  Pairologia 
genendis,  spedaUs  (Landshnt,  1841-4?,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Mohler  (R.  C),  Patrologie,  ed.  by  Reithmayr  (Regena- 
bnrg,  1840 ;  only  fint  vol.  finished,  covering  first  three 
centuries) ;  Fessler  (R.  C),  InstituHones  Patrol.,  up  to 
Gregory  the  Great  (1850-51,  2  vols.  8vo);  Alzog  (R. 
C),  Grundriss  d.  Patrologie  (Freib.  1866, 8vo) ;  Donald- 
son, Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature,  etc.  (men- 
tioned above,  Lond.  1864, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  16.  (On  the  Use 
of  the  Fathers),  Nat.  Bonaventura  (R.  C),  Traits  de  la 
lecture  des  Peres  (Paris,  1688-97) ;  alfo  in  Latin,  De  fpU 
meth,  legend,  eedesias.  Pair,  (August.  Vind.  1756,  8to)  ; 
DaU16  (see  above).  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers  (Phil.  1842, 
12mo);  Goode,  Didm  Rule  of  Faith,  etc.  (Lond.  185?, 
3  vols. ;  Phila.  2  vols.) ;  Peck,  Appeal  from  Tradiiiom 
(N.York,  1844);  and  other  works  cited  under  Faith, 
Rule  of  (q.  v.) ;  also  Campbell,  Prelim.  Diss,  to  Four 
Gospels  (diss,  iv) ;  Milton,  PrdalAcal  Episeoparg  (Prose 
Works,  vol.  i);  CSonybeare,  Examination  of  Ae  Ante^ 
Nicene  Fathers  (Bampton  Lect  1839) ;  Taylor,  Andent 
Christiamty  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hare,  Vindication  of 
Ijuther;  Blunt,  Right  Use  of  the  Early  Fathers,  against 
Daill6  and  othen  (London,  1857,  8vo) ;  SchaflT,  Church 
History,  i,  458  sq. ;  Moses  Stuart,  in  BibUotheea  SaerOy 
i,  125  sq. ;  JahrbQcher  ftir  deutsche  Theologie,  1867,  2, 
856 ;  1867, 4, 760 ;  F.  Kitssch,  in  Jahrbttdier  f,  deutsche 
Theologie,  x,  87  sq. ;  Schwann,  Dogmengeschichte  der 
pairist,  Zdt.  (Mttnster,  1867, 8vo) ;  HQber,  Die  Phifoso- 
phie  d.  KirchenvHter  (Mttnchen,  1867, 8vo) ;  Levestre, 
Dictionnaire  de  Pairdogie  (Paris,  5  vols.  8vo).  Brief 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  fathera  may  be  found  in 
Hook,  Ecdesiastical  Biography  (8  vols.  12mo,  London, 
1845-52);  Evans,  Biography  of  the  Early  Church  (2d 
edit.  London,  1859,  2  vols.  18mo) ;  copious  biographiea 
of  them  in  B5hringer,  Kirchengesehichie  in  Biographien 
(Zurich,  9  parts,  1842-58). 

Fathom  (dpyvia),  a  nautical  measure  of  six 
(Greek)  feet  in  length  (strictly  6*81  Engl,  feet) ;  prop- 
erly  (as  the  word  implies)  the  space  which  one  can 
cover  by  extending  the  arms  laterally  (Acta  xxvii, 
28).     See  Measure. 

Fatio  de  DuiUera,  Nicolas,  a  learned  mathe- 
matician and  an  eccentric  religious  enthusiast,  waa 
bom  at  Baale,  in  Switzerland,  Feb.  16, 1664,  and  died  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  England,  in  1758.  He  waa 
educated  in  Geneva,  visited  and  spent  some  time  in 
Paris  and  the  Hague,  but  finally  chose  England  for 
his  home.  He  early  showed  great  ability  in  the^ ex- 
act sciences,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  propounded  a 
new  tlieory  of  the  earth  and  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  in 
a  letter  to  Caasini,  to  whose  theory  of  zodiacal  light 
he  in  1685  gave  new  developments.  He  made  several 
useful  and  curious  applications  of  science  to  practical 
life,  one  of  which  was  a  new  method  of  determining 
the  speed  of  a^  vessel.  In  the  controversy  regarding 
the  discovery  of  the  difftsrential  calculus  he  was  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  claims  of  Newton.  Later  In 
life  he  adopted  extravagant  views  on  religions  sub- 
jects, was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  propheta  of  the 
Ovennes,  and  claimed  for  himself  inspiration  and  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  Neither  the  ridicole 
which  Shaftesbury,  in  his  letter  on  enthnsiaBm,  aimed 
at  him,  nor  his  public  exposure  with  two  other  persona 
on  the  pillofy  in  London  (Sept.  1707)  *'for  abetting 
and  ftvoring  Elias  Marion  in  his  wicked  and  coun- 
terfeit prophecies,"  had  the  effect  to  cnra  him  of  faia 
enthusiasm.    He  even  went  to  Asia  in  the  hope  ci 
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converting  the  world,  bat,  not  meeting  with  Buceess, 
returned  to  England  again,  and  spent  his  time  in  re- 
tirement, pursaing  his  scientific  labors,  but  still  cher- 
ishing his  extravagant  religious  opinions.  Many  sci- 
entific works  firom  his  pen  are  extant,  but  his  writings 
in  favor  of  tlie  prophets  of  the  Cevennes  are  now  un- 
known.— Hoefer,  Now,  Biograj^iie  Gmeraie^  xvii,  188. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Fatling.  1.  M'^'^IS,  meri',  a  fatUd  animal,  espe- 
cially bullock  C'caif'')  for  slaughter,  2  Sam.  vi,  13; 
Isa.  xi,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxix,  18.  2.  np,  tme'ach,  a  mar-' 
rotoy  sheep  (q.  v.),  especially  of  the  fat-tailed  variety 
(Psa.  Ixvi,  15).  8.  Improperly  for  HS^p,  mMAfiei', 
the  teetmd  in  rank,  i.  e.  of  inferior  quality,  1  Sam.  xv, 
9.  4.  (Corresponding  with  No.  1),  <riri(rrop,  com/td, 
1.  e.  stalled,  fat,  Matt  xxii,  4.     See  Fat. 

Fatou,  Nicholas,  a  French  mystic  writer,  bom  at 
Arras  in  1644,  died  at  St.  Omer  in  1694,  took  the  vows 
of  the  Dominican  order  in  the  convent  at  Arras,  and 
subsequently  entered  that  at  St.  Omer.  We  have 
from  him :  l.Le  Paradit  terrestre  du  Scdni  Rotaire  de 
tauguate  Vkrge,  mire  de  Dleu^  etc.,  in  4  vols.,  of  which 
only  one  vol.  appeared  (St  Omer  et  Lille,  1692, 12mo) : 
— ^2.  A  treatise  on  the  famous  miracle  of  the  holy  can- 
dle, entitled  Discourt  iur  la  Prodiges  du  ScUrU  Cierge, 
etc.,  of  which  the  first  edition,  quite  rare,  St  Omer, 
1693;  the  second  and  third,  Arras,  1696,  sm.  8vo,  and 
1744, 12nu>. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gen, 

Fatted  Fowl  (D'^0!|3K  D'^'^a'^a,  harbwrim'  dbu- 
gim'.  Sept  hpvi^kiv  ixXtKrHv  <r«revra,ynlg.  aoe§  aUi" 
kg)  are  included  in  1  Rings  iv,  28  [v,  8],  among  the 
daily  provisions  for  Solomon*s  table.  Gesenius  (Tkea. 
Heb.  p.  246)  prefers  to  translate  this  *'  fktted  geese,'* 


Egyptians,  whose  monuments  abound  with  illastiB* 
tions  of  their  rearing  and  culinary  application.  See 
Fowl. 

Faucher,  DeniB,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Aries,  A.D.  1487,  and  died  at  the  abbey  of  Lerins 
in  1662.  In  1508  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order  at 
the  convent  of  Polinore,  near  Mantua,  and  in  1515  was 
sent  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  of  which  he  in  ad- 
vanced years  became  prior.  His  works  are  Ibund  in 
Vincent  Barrale's  (of  Salerno)  Chronolitgia  Sanctorum 
et  Alionun  virorum  ilbutrium  ac  Abbatum  Sacra  insida 
Lerinentu  (Lyon,  1618,  4to). — Hoefer,  Noitv.Biog.  Gen, 

Faucher,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  preacher  and 
controversialist,  died  at  Nismes  in  1628.    He  was  min- 
ister at  Uz^  when  he  was  sent  in  1611  by  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Lower  Languedoc  as  deputy  to  the 
Assembly  at  Sommi^res,  and  in  1615  to  tliat  at  Greno- 
ble.    When  this  latter  assembly  was  in  the  following 
year  transferred  to  Nismes,  Faucher  was  chosen  paa- 
tor  and  profiwsor  of  theology  in  that  city.     He,  how- 
ever, followed  the  assembly  to  Rochelle,  and  did  not 
return  to  Nismes  until  1617,  after  the  conclusran  of  a 
peace.     He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character, 
and  agreed  in  opinion  with  those  Huguenots  who 
hoped  by  force  of  arms  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience, 
if  not  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France. 
He  persistently  advocated  a  policy  in  consonance  with 
sucli  views  in  the  assembly  from  1615  to  1617,  as  in- 
deed also  in  diat  convoked  by  the  duke  of  Kohan  in 
August,  1623,  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace  with  the 
king,  declaring  that  to  open  their  cities  to  him  would 
prove  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberties.     Only  two  works 
from  his  pen  are  known,  viz.,  Exorcism£t  ditfintf  ou 
propotUiont  Chreliennet  pour  elkuter  les  demom  ei  let 
esprite  ahtueurs  qui  tnmblent  lee  royaumee 
(Nismes,  1626,  sm.  8vo),  and  Zo/^iarie^  on 
la  SauUke  du  Mortage  ei  parUevUkre- 
metU  da  Mortage  dee  ecderiattiqueey  contre 
futage  dee  toue^ntrodwUee  tt  avtree  impv^» 
TfAhe  dee  coneciencee  cauUriziee  (Nismes, 
1627,  sm.  8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  G^ 
nircde ;  Haag,  La  France  proteetante,  (J. 
W.M.) 

Fauchet,  Claudb,  commonly  known 
as  the  abb6  Fauchet,  and  a  prominent 
Girondist  in  the  French  Revolution,  was 
bom  at  Domes,  in  the  department  of 
Ni^vre,  Sept.  22,  1744,  and  was  guillo- 
tined at  Paris  Oct  31,  1798.  After  his 
ordination  he  became  one  of  the  priests 
of  St  Roch,  at  Paris.  When  scarcely  30 
years  of  age  he  delivered  a  panegyric 
An  aoeieni  Egyptian  Poulterer' a  Shop,  nhowlng  the  feedteg  and  pluckhig  of   ^°  ^  Louis  before  the  French  Academy, 

'^^  and  was  soon  thereafter  appointed  grand 

vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Bou^:es ;  then 
one  of  the  court  preachers,  and  abbot  of  Montfori- 
Lacarre  in  Brittany.  In  a  sermon  delivered  in  1788 
at  the  /Ste  de  la  Boeiere  at  Surfenes,  he  manifested  so 
strongly  his  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dency that  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  list  of 
court  preachers.  Thenceforth  an  outspoken  and  zeal- 
ous cliampion  of  the  new  political  doctrines,  he  was 
active  in  the  popular  meetings  in  Paris,  a  participant 
in  the  movements  against  the  Bastilc,  was  named  a 
member  of  the  Commune  de  Pariey  and  assisted  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Church  by  composing  the  treatise 
entitled  BeHgion  Nationale,  and  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Bouche  de  Fer  (Iron  Mouth).  In  1791  he  waa 
made  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados,  from  which 
department  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly 
and  the  Convention,  where,  though  a  zealous  Repub- 
lican, he  opposed  the  extreme  measures  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  king  and  the  Church,  supporting  by  his 


referring  the  word  to  the  root  ^^12,  "  to  be  pure,*'  be- 
cause of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.     He  gives 
reasons  for  believing  tliat  the  same  word  in  the  cog- 
nate languages  included  also  the  meaning  of  etoan 
(comp.  Bochart  Hieroz.  ii,  127).     Michaelis  {Supplem. 
p.   226)  less  aptly  interprets  fidd  animale  (from  the 
Chald.  ^a,  tL  field).    Whether  domestic  poultry  was 
much  raised  by  the  Hebrews  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pate ;  but  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they 
ahonld  not  in  this  respect  have  been  as  well  supplied 
aa  their  neighbors  the  Egyptians,  who  gave  great  at- 
tention to  them.    See  Hen.    As  it  is  pretty  generally 
conceded  that  some  kind  of  bird  is  intended  by  the 
barfntr  here  designated,  none  can  in  this  particular 
compete  with  the  dungwhill  fowl ;  and  the  fattiening 
implies  their  domestication,  while  the  fact  of  tiieir  dai- 
fy  oonsamption  at  the  royal  table  argues  their  exten- 
sive cultivation  and  common  use.     Geeeey  however, 


may  very  probably  Ite  intended,  as  they  were  an  es-  |  pen  in  the  Journal  dee  Amit  the  positions  maintained 
teemed  article  of  food  anciently,  especiidly  among  the  ,  by  him  in  the  Legislature.    He  consequently  incur- 
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red  tbg  hatred  of  tbe  Jacobliu,  mnd  wu  included  in 
ths  lint  of  !1  Gininduts  prourlbed  b}-  that  puty ;  wm 
•ceased  of  redenlism  uid  cooipticiCf  in  the  crime  of 
ChArtdtCfl  Coidfly,  tbough  the  only  ground  on  which 
this  lut  cturgB  VM  baud  vu  tbe  Kccidentsl  fact  that 
Corday,  cumlng  to  Paris  an  entire  atrangor,  had  ap- 
plied to  him,  as  the  liishop  ol  her  province,  for  in  in- 
troduction to  tbe  tribunei.  He  wae,  bavever,  ad- 
judged guilty,  and  executed  vllb  bla  fellaw-tiiranditt 
deputiea.  Ttie  itatemeota  aa  to  hi*  repentance  and 
recantation  of  Republican  doctrines  in  priaon,  mude  by 
tbeabbi  Lothiinger(letter  in  voi.lv  ot  Amialft  CaJko- 
/I'fuu),  and  of  his  venality  by  DeMollevilleCJ/cmoirri, 
11,  85S-6),  reit  upon  too  queatioDaUe  ground*  to  be 
accepted  ai  true.  In  addition  to  the  diacoursea  and 
writinga  above  mentioned,  he  publigbed  funeral  ora- 
tlDDa  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  arcbbiabop 
of  Bourgea,  and  the  alibi  de  t'Ep^;  ■  eulo^^ium  of 
Fnnklin,  three  discoimes  on  liberty,  and  one  on  tbe 
agreement  of  religion  and  lit>erty,  a  trcatiae  in  favor 
of  the  agrarian  law,  and  *  portion  of  the  text  of  the 
TabltaK  de  la  RaioUaion.~Uoelti,  Kouti.  Bios.  Ginh: 
xvii,  16S-5 ;  L«aiartine,  BitioTy  oflht  Ginmdiitt ;  Jer- 
ry (I'abb*  Valmiron),  i'vlfcii  Faiu^  ptiid  par  lui- 
iHiw,eIc.CJeniev,1791);  Vit  de  TAbU  FuMiet  {Puii, 
1791) ;  Alison,  Bittory  a/ Europe.     (J.W.  U.) 

PBTiclwnr,  HicHEi.  LE,  B  French  Protestant  di- 
vine of  great  talent  ai  a  preacher,  waa  succeeslvely 
minister  at  MontpelUer,  Cfaarenton,  and  Parta.     He 
died  in  1657.    It  ia  related  of  bim  that  on  one  occa^on 
fae  preached  so  forcibly  against  duela  that  mariehal  De 
la  Force,  who  beard  bim,  remarked  to  aome  officers 
the  andience  that,  should  a  challenge  be  sent  to  hii 
he  ironld  decline  It     He  wrote,  Senaotit  lur  lei  on 
prtnaert  rhapitrte  dti  Actet  ia  ApStrtt  (Gen.  1664, 
■voia-Umo) ■.—Traiii  it  CaiHim  de  [oraieur,  ou  de 
proHoneialiiM  et  dtt geitf  (Pur.  16fi7, 12mo): — Sermo  , 
Aooi.  n,£3:   The  waga  nf  lin  and  Ae  Temtrd  qf  grace 
(translated  In  Cobbln'i  frmA  PTtachery—TraiU  wr 
FEuciaHilie  (Gen.  1686),  etc.— Darling,  CgeUp.  BtbHo- 


Fauchlon.  1.  e.  FAix'nioM,  Is  the  ienderin((  (Ju- 
dith xiii,  e  ;  xvi,  9)  of  the  Greek  iavotnt  (which  the 
Romans  also  Latinized  acUiaeet),  a  Persian  term  for 
tbe  short  aword,  usually  represented  as  a  straight, 
thick  poniard  on  the  Peraepolitan  flgnrea  (see  Smith, 


2)tc(.  o/ CfciM.  ^  B(.  s,  V.  Acinaces),  and  therefore  appro- 
priately employed  in  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  de- 
capitation    of  Uolofemes   by   the   Bebrewess.      See 

PaukelltiB.  HERMANMns,  was  bom  at  Bruges 
■bout  the  year  1560.  His  parents  were  warmly  at- 
tached  to  the  Protestant  cauae.  At  twenty  we  find 
bim  in  ■  theological  seminary  at  Ghent.  Here  he  en- 
joyed the  Instructiana  of  able  prohsson,  among  whom  , 
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was  Dansos  (q.  v.).  Atlm  leaving  Ghent,  where  be 
distinguitlied  himself  as  a  student,  he  spent  a  short 
time  at  the  Universitv  of  Leyden.  In  1585  be  was 
called  to  serve  a  Protestant  church  at  (Cologne,  when 
he  labored  for  fourteen  years  amid  many  diacouragc- 
menta.  On  June  ST,  1599,  he  waa  installed  over  tlte 
Kefbrmed  church  in  Ulddelburg,  the  chief  city  of  Zea- 
land, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bia  life.  He 
had  great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  His  leaining  waa 
profound,  his  exhortations  earnest  and  impressive,  and 
his  deportment  exemplary.  In  ecclesiastical  aflhirs 
he  acted  a  conspicnous  part.  He  was  member  and  at- 
sessor  of  the  Pmvindal  Synod  held  at  Tholen  in  1603, 
and  was  delegated  in  1607  to  the  Coflrmfaf  praparalo. 
riua  at  the  Hague,  where  hia  oppoaition  to  the  Armin- 
iin  tendency  was  strongly  exhibited.  He  assured 
the  Convention  that  the  churches  of  Zealand  desired 
DO  revision  of  the  Catechiim  and  Confession.  In 
1616  the  task  was  assigned  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Bucerus  and  Walcua,  to  make  known  to  the  schoUn 
and  to  universities  in  other  lands  the  condition  of  ec- 
clesiastical affain  In  Holland.  At  the  organiiaticn 
of  tho  Synod  of  Doit  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assess. 
ora  of  that  famous  body.  At  its  forty-lhird  session  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  the 
Hague  to  report  tbe  proceedings  of  synod  to  the  States 
General.  During  its  thirteenth  session  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  translators  of  the  Kew  Testament. 
For  this  work  be  was  eminently  fitted.  Of  this  he 
had  ^vtn  previous  evidence  in  his  translation  of  the 
N.  T.,  published  bi  1617  at  Uiddelburp,  entitled,  Oit 
JVieuae  TnUmmit  o«*u  Ueertn  Jttu  Chruli,  tat  dot 
griecttckin  oeny^tifl,  netTMleliel:  m  OMratoi  no  dr  bale 
overMUiitgtnj  elide  van  vetl  druckfakbn  ghavyrfrt ;  met 
niaiwe  tommalitn  ende  q/deelmghtn  der  capiitrlen,  niiftt- 
gadere  annolatien  ajin  den  Rani  U/f  vertitTTinglie  van 
den  text.  In  hia  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  he  Is  aaid 
to  have  surpassed  most  of  bis  contemporaries.  The 
historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  were  translated  by  him, 
and  neatly  written  out  in  two  fulio  volumes,  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  Retotmed  churcli 
in  Uiddelburg.  Other  important  labors  were  also  as- 
signed him  by  tbe  Sjiiod.  He  was  sppointed  one  of 
a  committee  to  compare  the  l^tin,  Dutch,  and  Frtneli 
copies  of  the  Confession,  in  order  to  olitain  as  accurate 
a  copy  as  possible.  Ea  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  articles  on  tbe  five  dirputed 
points  known  as  the  Canone  of  ike  Synod  n/Dort.  See 
DoRT.  He  was  also  requested  to  prepare  two  cate- 
chetical works.  Htt  Kort  hrgr^  drr  Ckrittelijkt  Kdi~ 
gie  (Compendium  of  the  Christian  Reli^pon)  Is  due  to 
bis  pen.  This  may  still  be  found  in  company  with 
the  lleickllMrg  Catechism,  Confegsion  of  Faith,  etc.,  in 
tbe  book  of  praise  used  by  the-Reformed  Church  In 
this  couDtry.  He  published  a  work  on  the  Anabap- 
in  1631.     After  his  death,  an  exposition  of  the 


Jl  Psalm, 


volun 


of  the  Lord 

Jesus  were  issued.  Various  other  important  tmrte, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  discharged  by 
him  with  exemplary  zeal.     We  find  nothing  alleged 

Bition  to  tbe  Remonstrants;  and  even  in  tbls  matter 
he  is  not  charged  with  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  position.  If  he  lacked  in  Christian 
charity  and  forbearance,  it  was  a  fiiult  In  nhlch  ho 
does  not  seem  to  have  shared  more  deeply  thsn  mutt 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  died  Msy  0, 1625,  and  vaa 
buried  under  the  old  church  in  Middelburg.  See  Gla. 
sins,  Godgelerrd  Kederland,  I  Deel,  bli.  455  en  ver*  , 
G.  Brandt,  llitlorie  der  Rr/bmatit,  en  andere  leritSpcr 
CeKlHedmuirninenomtTmldeXedtrlanden.Ul  Deel, 
bla.  27,  63,  226,  227,  238, 5*4,  627,  646,  648.  (J.  P.W.) 
Famlt,  Abtrdh,  or  I^uiureiice,  Abthdr,  an  Eag- 
lisb  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Foeton,  Leicestershire,  in  1M4, 
md  died  at  Ulna,  in  Lithuania,  in  1S91.  He  waa  td. 
ucated  at  Merten  College,  Oxford,  and  thence  vent 
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successlTely  to  the  Jesaits*  College  at  Lonvaln,  to 
Paris,  Munich,  and  Rome,  where  be  was  appointed  di- 
▼inity  re^ider  in  the  English  Jesuits'  College.  He 
wrote  several  theological  treatises,  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  Watts,  Bib,  Bri<.— Rose,  New  Gm.  Biog, 
Diet, ;  AlUbone,  Diet^  of  Authors. 

Faiire,  Charles,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Laciennes,  near  Paris,  in  1594 ;  died 
Not.  4, 1644.  He  was  the  first  superior-general  of  the 
regular  canons  of  the  Congregation  of  France,  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  reform  of  the  religious  orders. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  religious  works,  among 
which  is  the  Dictionnairt  de$  Novieet  (Paris,  1711,  4to). 
^Hoefer,  Novo.  Biog.  Geniraie. 

Faure,  FranQola,  a  French  prelate,  bom  Nov.  8, 
1612 ;  died  May  11, 1687.  He  entered  the  Franciscan 
order  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  rose  to  the  highest 
positions  therein ;  was  appointed  snb-preceptor  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  finally  bishop  of  Amiens.  We  have 
from  him  a  condemnation  ot  iha  Lettres  Provincialet  f 
an  OnUnmance  coHtre  le  Nauveau  TettamefU  de  Mona 
(1673) ;  a  Panegyriqw  de  Louia  JC/K(Paris,  1680, 4to) ; 
an  Oruimm  fwUhre  de  la  reine  Anne  d'Autrieke  (died 
1666);  and  an  Orauon  funebre  de  Henriette'difarie  de 
France,  reine  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  (Paris,  1670,  4to). 
— Hoefer,  JVbur.  Biog.  Gmerak, 

Faust,  Dr.,  according  to  tradition,  a  celebrated  deal- 
er in  the  black  art.  (The  following  account,  chiefly 
translated  from  Pierer,  Unxvereal-Lexikon^Xs  taken  from 
Chambers,  Encyclopedia^  s.  v.)  He  was  bom  probably 
about  A.D.  1480,  at  Knittlingen  (or  Kundlingen),  in 
Wiirtemberg,  or,  as  some  say,  at  Roda,  near  Weimar. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.  *' After 
having  spent  a  rich  inheritance  left  him  by  his  uncle, 
Faust  is  alleged  to  have  made  use  of  his  'power'  to 
raise  or  conjure  up  the  devil,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  contract  for  twenty-four  years,  obtaining  during 
that  time  his  fill  of  earthly  pleasure,  but  at  its  termi- 
nation surrendering  body  and  soul  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  enemy.  The  devil  gave  him  an  attendant 
spirit  or  demon,  called  Mephistooheles,  though  other 
names  are  given  him  by  the  later  traditionists,  with 
whom  he  travelled  about,  enjoying  life  in  all  its  forms, 
and  astonishing  people  by  working  wonders,  till  he 
was  finally  carried  off  by  the  Evil  One,  who  appeared 
in  terrible  guise  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at 
night,  at  the  village  of  Rimlich,  near  Wittenberg, 
though  several  other  places  lay  claim  to  that  very 
questionable  honor.  Some  have  doubted,  considering 
the  monstrously  mythical  form  in  which  his  career 
has  come  down  to  us,  whether  such  an  individual  as 
Faust  ever  existed ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  there  was  a  basis  of  fact,  on  which  tradition  has 
built  its  grotesque  superstractnre.  Gorres,  indeed,  as- 
serts that  one  George  Sabellicus,  who  disappeared 
about  ths  year  1617,  is  the  real  Faust ;  but  Philip  Me- 
lancthon — the  man  of  all  the  reformers  whose  word  in 
regard  to  a  matter  of  ikct  would  most  readily  be  trast- 
ed — says  that  he  luul  himself  conversed  with  Dr.  Faus- 
tus.  Conrad  Gesner  (1561)  is  equally  positive ;  and 
Lather,  in  his  Table  Talky  speaks  of  Dr.  Faust  as  a 
man  lost  beyond  all  hope.  The  opinion  that  prevails, 
and  which  is  reckoned  to  he  intrinsically  the  more 
probable,  is  that  some  man  of  this  name,  possessed  of 
varied  knowledge,  may  possibly  have  practised  jug- 
glery (for  the  wandering  savans  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  all  a  touch  of  the  quack  about  them),  and  thus 
have  i)een  taken  by  the  ignorant  people  for  a  dealer 
in  the  black  art,  and  one  who  maintained  a  secret  and 
intimate  relation  with  evil  spirito.  His  widely  diffused 
celebrity  not  only  occasioned  the  wonders  worked  by 
other  so-called  necromancers  of  an  earlier  age — Alber- 
tos  Magnus,  Simon  Magus,  and  Paracelsus — ^to  be  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  likewise  many  ancient  tales  and 
legends  of  a  marvellous  character  were  gradually 
tiansferred  to  him,  till  he  finally  appears  as  the  very 


hero  of  magicians.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
narrative  of  Faust's  marvels  afforded  amusement  to 
the  people,  on  the  other  they  were  made  use  of  for  in- 
stmction  by  the  clergy,  who  pointed  out,  in  the  fright- 
ful fate  of  Faust,  the  danger  of  tampering  with  the 
*  black  art,'  and  the  abominableness  of  a  life  sunk  in 
sensuality  and  vice.  The  myth  of  Faust  has  received 
a  manifold  literar}'  treatment.  First  come  the  Volke- 
biuAer  (or  people's  books),  which  record  Faust's  enter* 
prises  and  feats.  The  oldest  of  these  now  known  ap- 
peared at  Frankfort  in  1588.  Then  came  an  *  im- 
proved' edition  of  the  same,  by  Widmann,  entitled 
IVahrhaftige  Historien  von  denen  grauiichen  Svnden  Dr. 
Joh.  FauH's  (True  History  of  the  Horrible  Crimes  of 
Dr.  John  Faust,  Hamb.  8  vols.  1599);  and  in  1695,  a 
work  was  published  at  NUmberg  by  Pfitzer,  based 
upon  that  of  Widmann.  The  oldest  of  these  books  was 
translated  into  all  the  civilized  languages  of  Europe. 
Impostors  also  published  books  of  magic  under  the 
name  of  Faust,  such  as  Fauei^t  groeeer  vnd  gewaitiger 
HdUentwang  (Faust's  Great  and  Potent  Book  of  Spells), 
Faiuten*t  Mirakelbimet  (Faust's  Art  of  Performing 
Mbacles),  and  Dreifaehe  ifdOenewang  (The  Threefold 
Book  of  Spells).  These  wretched  productions  are  fill- 
ed throughout  with  meaningless  scrawls  and  figures, 
interspersed  with  texts  from  the  Bible  scandalously 
misapplied ;  but  in  the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  they  were 
supposed  capable,  when  properly  understood,  of  accom- 
plishing prodigies.  That  the  poetical  art  should  in 
due  time  have  seized  on  a  subject  afibrding  so  much 
material  for  the  fitncy  to  work  upon  was  inevitable, 
and  oonseqnentiy  German  literature  abounds  in  ele» 
gies,  pantomimes,  tragedies,  and  comedies  on  Faust. 
Since  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  Puppen^riel 
(Puppet-show)  of  Dr.  Faust  (published  at  Leipsic  in 
1850)  has  been  one  of  tbo  most  popular  pieces  in  Ger- 
many. It  forms  the  transition  from  the  rude  magic 
tales  concerning  Faust  to  the  later  philosophic  con- 
ception of  the  Faust-myth,  which  has  become  the  most 
perfect  poetical  expression  of  the  eternal  strife  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  first  writer 
who  treated  the  story  of  Faust  dramatically  was  the 
English  writer  Christopher  Marlowe,  about  the  year 
1600  (German  translation  by  W.  MttUer,  Berlin,  1818) : 
but  the  grandest  work  on  the  subject  is  Goethe's  Fausf, 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Dr. 
Faugi,  ein  Trauertpiel  (Leip.  1790),  and  afterwards  in 
a  remodelled  form,  under  the  titie  of  Faust^  eine  Trag- 
odie  (Tabingen,  1808).  The  second  part  was  published 
after  the  author's  death,  at  Stuttgart,  in  1833.  Bo- 
sides  Goethe's  drama  may  be  mentioned  Lessing's 
masterly  fragment,  Faust  and  die  Siebm  Geieter  (Faust 
and  the  Seven  Spirits'^,  G.  F.  L.  MuUer's  Dr.  FausVs 
LAen  (Dr.  Faust's  Life,  Mannh.  1778),  and  Klinger'a 
FauH's  Leben,  Thaien,  vnd  ffdUenfahrt  (Faust's  Life, 
Doings,  and  Descent  into  Hell ;  Petersbui^  and  Leip. 
1791).  The  plastic  art  has  also  found  a  fit  subject  in 
Faust  In  Auerbach's  cellar  at  Leipsic,  where  Faust 
is  said  to  have  performed  many  of  his  feats,  are  two 
rade  daubs  of  the  year  1525,  representing  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  riding  out  of  the  cellar  on  a  wine-bar- 
rel. Rembrandt  and  Christoph  von  Sichem  have  also 
illustrated  the  story  of  Faust,  and,  in  modern  times, 
Cornelius  and  Retzsch  have  done  the  same.  See  Pe- 
ter, Die  Literatur  der  Faustsage  (The  Literature  of 
the  Faust  Myth),  2d  edit.  Leip.  1851." 

Fausta.  Flavia  Maximiana,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Maximianus  Herculius  and  Eutropia,  was  the 
second  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  whom  she 
bore  three  sons,  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stans,  and  two  daughters,  Constantina  and  Helena. 
She  was  bom  about  A.D.  289,  was  married  in  307,  and 
put  to  death  in  826,  if  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to 
her  end  be  correct.  She  gained  great  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  husband  by  her  devotion  in  revealing 
to  him  a  plot,  formed  by  her  own  father,  to  assassinate 
him,  though  with  filial  tenderness  she  covenanted  for 
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the  life  of  her  puent,  who  was  notwithstondiDg  pat  to 
death.  This  confidence  and  affection,  as  is  alleged  by 
some,  she  abused  so  as  to  instigate  the  death  of  Cris- 
pns,  Constantine's  son  by  his  first  wife  Minervina,  a 
youth  of  rare  promise  and  great  popularity,  because, 
as  eome  say,  he  stood  in  the  way  of  her  own  sons,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  his  refusal  to  reciprocate  her 
illicit  love.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  how- 
ever, avenged  the  f^te  of  her  grandson,  and  Fausta, 
whose  pertidy  and  infidelity  were  made  Iluowu,  was 
suffocated  in  a  hot  bath.  Other  accounts,  however, 
hold  Fausta  innocent  of  the  death  of  Crispos,  which, 
together  with  her  own  and  that  of  the  Cesar  Licinius, 
is  attributed  to  the  cruel  suspiciousness  of  Constan- 
tino, engendered  by  success — that  intoUntia  rtrum  se- 
CMMiarttm,  as  Eutropius  styles  it,  which  perverted  his 
nature  and  led  to  deeds  of  cruelty.  The  vague  and 
contradlctoiy  statements  in  regard  to  her  conduct,  and 
to  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  her  death,  leave  the 
whole  matter  in  doubt.  In  one  account  she  is  made 
to  survive  the  death  of  her  son  Constantino,  who  was 
slain  three  years  after  his  father's  death,  and  in  anoth- 
er is  represented  as  the  **  most  pious  of  queens.**  Her 
conversion  to  Christianity  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt, 
though  she  probably  followed  her  husband  in  that  re- 
spect.— Hoefer,  Now.  Bioffr.  Gmirale^  s.  v. ;  Gibbon, 
DecUne  and  FaU,  ii,  162-3  (N.  Y.  Harpers*,  1862, 6  vok. 
12mo);  Tillemont,  Hut.  des  Emp,  vol.  iv,  art.  Ixii,  p. 
224,  and  Notes  sur  ConaicuUiin^  xvii ;  Eckhel,  Doctrina 
Nummorum^  viii,  d8 ;  Eutropius,  x,  6 ;  Lactantius,  De 
Morte  Penecut,  27 ;  Julian,  Oral,  i ;  Zosimus,  ii,  10, 
29 ;  PbUostorgius,  Hist.  Eccks,  ii,  4.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Faus^nus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  lived  In  the  second 
part  of  the  third  centnr}'.  He  became  bishop  about 
the  year  260,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for 
the  faith,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  attacked  Mar- 
cianus,  bishop  of  Aries,  the  only  Gallic  bishop  who 
had  embrac^  Novatianism.  Unable  to  accomplish 
anything  by  himself,  he  made  sure  of  the  aid  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Narbonnaise,  and  wrote  to  the  pope, 
SteplMU,  to  obtain  the  deposition  of  Marcianus.  The 
pope  hesitated,  and  Faustinus,  in  order  to  hasten  mat- 
ters, wrote  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  two 
letters  which  he  wrote  no  longer  exist,  but  ttiey  form 
the  material  of  the  sixty-seventh  letter  of  Cyprian  to 
pope  Stephen,  which  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the 
Gallic  Church  at  that  period.  Marcianus  persisted  in 
his  schism,  and  the  result  of  the  affair  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  deposed,  since  his  name 
is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Aries. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog,  Generate^  xvii,  199. 

FauBtdntui,  a  priest  of  the  sect  of  the  Luciferians 
(q.  V.)  in  the  fourth  centuxy.  He  shared  in  the  perse- 
cution they  experienced,  but  was  set  Aree  by  the  intei^ 
vention  of  the  emperor  Theodoeius,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  praying  for  protection  to  be  extended 
to  himself  and  others  who  associated  with  him ;  this 
the  emperor  granted,  and  Damasus's  papal  persecutions 
were  stayed.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  Ds  TriaUaU  sive  de 
Fide  contra  A  rianoB  (Concerning  the  Faith,  against  the 
Arians).  The  discourse  is  dedicated  to  the  empress 
Flacilla,  and  divided  into  seven  cliapters.  He  begins 
by  stating  the  heresies  of  the  Arians,  and  then  combats 
them  from  Scripture.  In  chap,  ii  he  proves  that  the 
word  Son  belongs  to  our  Saviour,  but  leaves  untouch- 
ed the  question  whether  the  word  applies  to  him  as 
God  or  man^  taking  for  granted  the  former ;  in  chap, 
ill  he  shows  the  omnipotence  and  perpetual  endurance 
of  Christ;  explains  in  chap,  iv  John  xiv,  28 ;  in  chsp. 
Y,  the  qualifications  implied  in  Acts  ii,  86  are  pointed 
out  as  belonging  only  to  God ;  and  chap,  vii  is  a  short 
dissertation  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  wrote  also  Fides 
7%fodosio  imp.  oblata  (according  to  Mabillon,  about 
A.D.  880) : — Ubellus  Precum,  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Theodosius,  relating  and 
requesting  to  be  freed  from  the  persecutions  which  he. 


Maroellinns,  and  others  were  suffering  in  oonsequenc* 
of  being  Luciferians.  A  short  account  of  this  sect  ia 
prefixed  by  Faustinus  to  the  petition.  His  remains 
will  be  found  in  Galland,  Bib.  Max.  Patr.  vii,  441,  and 
in  Migne,  PatroL  CurstUy  xiii,  88  sq. — Clarke,  Success, 
Sac.  Lit. ;  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  260. 

FaustiJius,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ,  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Dax,  France,  by  authority  of  Gondowald,  who,  claim- 
ing to  be  a  natural  son  of  Clothaire  I,  aspired  to  the 
throne  of  Aquitaine,  but  was  vanquished,  betrayed, 
and  slain.  Faustinus  was  then  deposed  by  a  council 
held  at  Macon,  which,  curiously  enough,  also  con- 
demned the  bishops  who  had  ordained  him  to  provide 
for  him  in  turn,  and  pay  him  100  solidi  annually. — 
Gregor)-  of  Tours,  Epitome  Mstoria  Francorum;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fauatus,  Dr.    See  Faust,  Dr. 

Fauatna  Reienaia  or  Rhegienaia  (of  Bhe- 
gium,  or  Reii,  in  Provence),  so  called  ftom  the  diocese 
over  which  he  presided,  a  pious  and  self-sacrificing 
prelate,  although  doctrinally  he  favored  Semi-Pela* 
gianism.  He  was  born  in  Britain  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  and  became  a  monk  of  Le- 
rins.  When  Maximus  was  made  bishop  of  Rhegium, 
Faustus  succeeded  him  in  his  abbacy  of  Lerins,  and 
succeeded  him  again  as  bishop  on  his  death,  A.D.  464. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  held  under  Hilary  at 
Rome,  462,  and  returned  in  484  to  his  diocese,  wliere 
he  died  about  486.  He  wrote  (1)  De  Gratia  Dti  et  An- 
numa  mentis  ISbero  arbUrio  (On  Grace  and  Free-will) 
{Bib.  Max.  Patr,  viii).  In  this  treatise  he  opposes  ab- 
solute predestination,  but  admits  original  sin  and  the 
necessity  of  grace  to  assist  man's  nature,  but  denies 
tliat  grace  is  confined  in  its  saving  influences  to  a  few, 
or  that  original  sin  is  entirely  destructive  of  every 
good,  so  as  to  leave  man  **  a  mass  of  corruption."  He 
also  shows  that  God's  foreknowledge  does  not  affect 
the  salvation  or  condemnation  of  any,  and  interprets 
the  various  texts  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  the  mat- 
ter. (2)  Professio  Fidei  (A  Confession  of  Faitii)  (Bib. 
Max.  Pair,  viii),  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination and  fate,  addressed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of 
Aries.  This  is  a  recapitulation  of  his  treatise  De  Gra- 
tia.  (8)  Epistda  ad  Lucidum  PreAjfterwm^  against 
the  Prodestinarians  of  the  monastery  of  Adrumetum. 
Lucidus  was  convinced  by  this  letter,  and  subscribed 
to  the  points  condemned  in  it  (Mansi,  ConcU.  vii,  1007). 
This  and  other  Epistolce,  to  Ruridus  and  others,  ar«  in 
CanisU  Jject.  Antiq.  i,  862  (Antw.  1726,  fol.),  and  in  the 
BibUoth.  Max.  Patr.  viii ;  also  several  Sermons,  The 
treatise  De  Gratia  is  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  Iviii, 
776  sq.,  together  with  the  Episiolm  and  Sermones.  An- 
gelo  Mai,  in  his  SpiaUgium  Romanum,  gives  three  dis- 
courses of  Faustus  never  before  printed.  Keander 
gives  the  following  judicious  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Faustus:  ** Although  Faustus  adopted  the 
Semi-Pelagian  mode  of  exposition  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  f^e-will  to  grace,  yet  he  unfolded  thia 
scheme  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  If  he  did  not 
express  himself  so  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  the  acute 
and  clear4ieaded  theologian,  3'et  we  see  presented  ia 
him,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  such  a  harmonious  ten- 
dency of  Christian  feeling,  keeping  aloof  from  all  par- 
tial and  exaggerated  views,  as  prevented  him  fhwn 
giving  undue  prominence  either  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the  creation,  or 
to  the  work  of  creation,  so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the 
redemption.  *As  the  same  Being,'  says  he,  *is  both 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  so  one  and  the  same  Being  is 
to  Im  adored  both  in  the  work  of  creation  and  of  re- 
demption.* Among  the  attributes  which,  as  express- 
ing the  image  of  God,  couldftiot  be  destroyed  in  human 
nature,  he  reckons  pre-eminently  the  ftee-will.  Bat 
even  before  the  fall  the  free-will  was  insuflScient  with- 
out the  aid  of  grace,  and  still  less  can  it  at  present. 
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sinee  sin  liu  entered,  snfflce  by  its  own  strength  for 
the  attainment  of  salystion.  It  has  now  lost  its  orig- 
inal power,  yet  it  is  not  in  itself  destroyed ;  it  is  not 
altogether  shot  out  from  the  divine  gifts,  but  only  it 
must  strire  once  more  to  obtain  them  by  intense  ef- 
forts and  the  divine  assistance.  Like  the  author  of 
the  work  De  voeaiUme  gentium,  he  makes  a  distinctbn 
between  general  grace  (jgraHa  generaUs\  a  term  by 
which  he  designates  the  religioso-moral  capability 
which  God  has  famished  to  man's  nature,  and  which, 
too,  has  not  been  wholly;  supplanted  by  sin,  as  well  as 
the  universal  inward  revelation  of  God  by  means  of 
this  universal  religioso-moral  sense ;  between  general 
grace  so  understood,  and  special  grace,  by  which  he 
means  all  that  was  first  bestowed  on  mankind  through 
Christianity.  But  the  relation  of  these  two  kinds  of 
grace  to  each  other  is  defined  by  him  quite  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  Although, 
as  a  geneni  thing,  the  grace  of  redemption,  and  in 
many  cases,  also,  the  calling,  is  antecedent  to  all  human 
merit,  still  the  operation  of  that  special  grace  in  man 
b  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  that 
general  grace ;  and  in  many  oases  the  striving  and 
seeking  of  the  man  which  proceeds  from  the  former, 
the  self-active  bent  of  the  free-will,  is  antecedent  to 
that  which  is  imparted  to  the  man  by  this  special 
grace ;  a  thing  which  Faostus  endeavors  to  show  by 
examples  similar  to  those  which  tbe  Semi-Pelagians 
had  been  accustomed  to  adduce  since  the  time  of  Gas- 
sian.  He  denominates  the  imperishable  germ  of  good 
in  human  nature  a  spark  of  fire  Implanted  within  by 
the  divine  hand,  which,  cherished  by  man,  with  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  would  become  operative. 
He  recognises,  therefore,  a  preparatory  development 
of  the  religious  and  moral  nature  even  among  the  hea- 
then, and  controverts  those  who  are  anwUling  to  allow 
that,  by  a  faithful  use  of  that  general  grace,  the  hea- 
then might  have  attained  to  the  true  service  of  God. 
From  this  it  might  also  be  inferred  that  Fanstus  was 
an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  all  the 
heathen  would  be  unconditionally  condemned ;  and 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  tbe  worthy  among  them 
would  still  be  led,  after  the  present  life,  to  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  and  thereby  to  salvation ;  but  on  these  points 
he  does  not  express  himself  more  distinctl}*^.  There 
is  much  good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Faustns  where 
he  compares  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  relation  of  grace  to  free-will  with  the  two 
extremes  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  As  in  the  doctrine 
concerning  Christ's  person  some  gave  undue  promi- 
nence to  the  divine,  others  to  the  human  element,  and, 
as  the  result  of  so  doing,  were  led  into  errors  which, 
on  opposite  sides,  injured  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
so  he  says  it  was  also  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
haman  nature.  Faustns  deserves  notice  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  dispute  concerning  the  corporeality  of 
the  souL  He  affirmed,  as  others  befbre  him  had  al- 
ready done  (e.  g.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  On  Matt,  v,  8,  and 
even  Didymus,  in  his  work  De  Trvntaity  bk.  ii,  ch.  4 : 
'Oft  oyycXoc  wvivftaraj  xa^b  irpb^  Vf*^€  dtriitfUiTOit 
mifuxra  iirovpdvia  did  t6  dmiputQ  dvix^tv  rov  diK- 
riffTov  icvtviuiTo^  that  Grod  alone  is  a  pure  spirit ;  in 
the  essential  nature  of  flnitude  is  grounded  limitation 
as  by  tim3  (a  beginning  of  existence),  so  also  by 
space ;  and  hence  all  creatures  are  corporeal  beings, 
the  higher  spirits  as  well  as  souls.  He  was  led  by  his 
controversies  with  the  Arians  of  the  German  tribes, 
who  were  then  spreading  themselves  in  these  conn- 
tries,  to  unfold  these  views  still  farther ;  for  he  sup- 
posed he  oonid  demonstrate  that  if  equality  of  essence 
wiUi  the  Father  was  not  ascribed  to  the  Logos,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  regard  him  as  a  corporeal  being. 
He  found  an  opponent  who  surpassed  him  in  philo- 
sophical spirit  in  the  presbyter  Claudianns  Mamertns 
of  Vienna,  a  man  on  whom  the  speculative  spirit  of 
Augustine  had  exerted  a  great  influence.    He  wrote 


against  Faostus  his  work  De  stofu  ohmm"  (Neandor, 
Chaxk  Hutory^  Torrey,  ii,  645).  —  Clarke,  Succeedon 
of  Sac,  Lot,  ii,  256 ;  Neander,  History  of  Dogmaif  By- 
land,  ii,  883 ;  Moshelm,  Ch,  Hist,  cent,  v,  pt.  il,  ch.  v, 
§  26,  n.  55;  Ceillier,  Auieurs  Sacra  (Paris,  1861),  x, 
420-486.    See  Semi-Pelaoiaits  ;  Massiliaks. 

FaoBtns,  SocinoB.    See  Socinds. 

Faiiatiui,  St.  (<S^Agaune),  was  bom  about  A.D. 
460,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Agaune,  in  Valois,  and 
in  505  went  to  Paris  with  Severinus,  his  abbot,  who 
was  called  thither  by  Clovis  I  to  employ  his  medical 
skill  in  treating  him  for  a  chronic  fever.  On  his  re- 
turn journey  Severinus  died,  and  Faustns,  who  had 
remained  in  France,  was  commissioned  by  Childebert 
to  write  his  life.  This  work  is  commendable  for  its 
simplicity,  exactness,  and  scant  mention  of  miracles 
aa  wronght  by  its  subject,  in  an  age  whose  literature 
is  replete  with  such  marvels.  The  best  edition  is  that 
by  Mabillon  in  the  Acta  SoHCtorym  Ord,  SancH  Bene' 
dicH  (Paris,  1668-1710,  9  vols.  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Yen- 
ice,  1788,  9  vols.  fol.).  The  Acta  Sanctorum  assigns 
the  11th  of  February  to  St.  Faustns  d' Agaune. — Hoe* 
fer,  Nouff,  Biog,  GhOr,  xvu,  202.    (J.  VV.  M.) 

Faustns,  St.  (de  Ghnfeuil).  was  one  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  who  came  with  St.  Maurus  to  France, 
A.D.  548,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  first  monastery 
of  his  order  in  that  country  at  Glanfeuil  (Glannafo- 
lium),  in  Anjou.  In  585,  after  the  death  of  Maurus, 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  where,  at  the  instance 
of  his  brother  monks,  he  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Maurus, 
and  presented  it  to  pope  Boniface  IV,  who  approved  it 
about  607.  Faust  us  died  some  time  after  this  (on  a 
15th  of  February,  according  to  the  Bollandists),  and 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Lateran.  His  life  of 
St.  Maurus  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  credulous 
faith  in  the  marvellous,  and  abounds  in  uninteresting 
and  prolix  details.  Surius  (  Vita  Sanctorttm^  etc.),  Du 
Breul  (Siqjplem,  Ant'tq.  etc.),  and  Mabillon  (Acta  Sanct, 
Ord.  Sancti  Benedict*)  have  edited  it.— Hoefer,  Aou9. 
Biog,  Gmerale,  xvii,  202-3.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Faustna,  the  Mascichaan,  a  prominent  bishop 
of  the  Manichcans,  was  a  native  of  Mlleve,  in  Nu- 
midia.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  almost  exclusively 
derived  from  the  writings  of  Augustine.  When  be- 
ginning to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Manichaan  doctrines 
which  he  had  adopted  during  his  stay  at  Carthage, 
Augustine  was  referred  by  his  Manichasan  teachers 
whom  he  consulted,  and  who  were  unable  to  solve  his 
doubts,  to  Faustns,  as  the  ablest  man  of  the  sect.  Au- 
gustine did  not,  however,  find  in  Faustus  what  he  had 
expected ;  his  knowledge  was  by  no  means  so  exten- 
sive and  so  profound  as  the  Manichieans  generally  be- 
lieved. Of  Latin  literature  he  had  only  read  some 
orations  of  Cicero,  a  part  of  Seneca*s  works,  a  few  po- 
ets, and  the  Latin  works  of  Manichssan  authors.  He 
confessed  an  entire  ignorsnce  of  natural  sciences.  He 
was,  however,  possessed  of  a  great  readiness  of  speech 
and  dexterity  in  argument.  Faustus  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  defence  of  the  Manichssans,  in  which 
the  objections  of  his  sect  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Old  Testament,  are  presented  with  some 
keenness  and  wit.  Augustine,  induced  by  his  friends, 
wrote  against  Fanstus  his  work  Contra  Faustum  Maid' 
cksewn  lAbri  xjxiii  (compiled  about  400;  sent  to  Je- 
rome 404),  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
Faustus  is  quoted.  Augustine  relates  of  him  that  he 
led  a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  regarded  himself  as  the 
Incarnate  Wisdom,  was  for  a  time  exiled  for  his  Man- 
ichaan opinions  to  an  island,  but  subsequently  released. 
The  work  of  Augustine  against  Faustus  is  in  the  8th 
volume  of  his  works  in  the  Maurine  and  Mi^e  edi 
tions.     See  Auoustine  ^  MAXicHiSAiis. — Herzog, 
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Real-Eiuyielop,  !▼,  842 ;  Wetser  n.  Welle,  KircAm-Lex, 
W,  927.     (A.  J.  8.) 

Favor.    See  Gbace. 
Favre.    See  Fabeb. 

Fa^^cett,  Benjamin,  an  English  dueenting  min- 
later,  was  bom  at  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  in  1715,  and 
died  in  1780.  He  was  a  popil  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  and  preactied  first  at  Taunton,  and  then 
at  Kidderminster,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Dissenters  for  85  years.  He  was  a  strict  econ- 
omist  of  time,  and  attribated  bis  uninterrupted  good 
health  to  his  temperate  mode  of  life  and  the  habit  of 
earlj  rising.  His  works  are,  Semums  (1756-80),  an 
abridgment  of  Baxter's  ScdnW  EverUuHing  Betty  and 
RtUgious  Afelancholp  (1780, 8  vo).~Bose,  New  Gm,  Biog. 
Diet. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors. 

Fa'wcett,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Yorkshire  Jan.  6, 1789,  joined  a  Bap- 
tist chorch  in  1758,  and  was  ordained  minister  at 
Wainsgate  in  1764.  Here  he  opened  an  academy,  at 
which  many  ministers  were  educated,  among  them 
Ward  of  Serampore.  He  was  a  self-taught,  but  well- 
inibrmed  man ;  in  theology  he  was  a  moderate  Calvin- 
ist.  He  died  July  25, 1819.  He  published  The  Sick 
Man's  Friend  (1774)  i—Hymns  (Leeds,  1781, 12mo)  :— 
Eatay  on  i4  n^r  (Leeds,  1787, 12roo): — DevotioncU  Fam- 
ily Bible  (1807-11,  2  vols.  4to).— Jones,  OkritUan  Bi- 
ographtfy  s.  y. ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop,  ofBiographyy  p.  194. 

Fa'wcett,  Joaepb^  minister  of  an  Independent 
church  at  Walthamstow,  died  1804.  He  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  published  Sermons  ddwered  at 
the  Old  Jewry  (Lond.  1795,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Fawkes,  Gut  "  (properly  Guido),  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
was  born  of  a  Protestant  family  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
year  1570.  He  became  a  Roman  Catholic  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Inspired  with  fanatical  zeal  for  his  new  re- 
ligion, on  his  return  to  England  he  entered  into  a  plot 
with  several  Catholic  gentlemen  for  blowing  up  the 
lung,  his  ministers,  and  the  members  of  both  houses 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  November  5, 1605.  Guy 
Fawkes  was  taken  with  the  burning  match  in  his  hand, 
tried,  and,  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  was  publicly 
executed  January  81, 1606.  In  remembrance  of  this 
event,  in  most  English  towns,  but  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, a  grotesque  figure,  stuffed  with  straw,  is  carried 
about  the  streets  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  finally 
committed  to  the  flames.  A  political  and  religious 
signification  was  again  imparted  to  this  custom  by 
what  was  called  *the  papal  aggression*  in  the  year 
1850,  when  the  figure  of  cardinal  Wiseman  (q.  v.)  was 
substituted  for  that  of  Guy  Fawkes.** — Chambers,  En- 
cydopadioy  s.  v.     See  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Faydit,  Pierre,  a  priest  of  the  French  Oratory, 
was  bom  at  Riom,  in  the  Auvergne,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  centnn'.  He  was  in  1671  excluded  from 
the  Oratory  for  having  published,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  his  superiors,  from  the  Cartesian  point  of 
view,  a  work  On  Me  Human  Mind  (De  Menle  Humana). 
While  pope  Innocent  XI  was  quarrelling  with  the 
French  government,  Faydit,  in  a  sermon  on  St.  Poly- 
carp,  preached  agunst  the  pope,  whose  conduct  he 
compared  with  that  of  pope  Victor  toward  the  Asiatic 
bishops.  The  view  expressed  in  these  sermons  he  re- 
ftited  himself  in  another  sermon  published  at  Liege  ; 
but  in  1687  he  again  published  at  Maastricht  an  ex- 
tract from  his  first  sermon,  with  proofii  for  the  facts 
quoted  in  it  In  consequence  of  an  Essay  on  the  Trin- 
ity^  in  which  he  seemed  to  favor  Tritheism,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  1696  at  St.  Lazaras.  Subsequently  he  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  to  his  native  city,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  compile  quarrelsome  works,  attacking  with 
ridiculous  arguments  some  of  the  best  works  of  his 
age,  such  as  F^nelon's  TUimaqiie  and  Tillemont*s  M^ 


moint  Eedeskudqnss.     He  died  in  1709.-*Hoefer, 
Now.  Bioy.  GmUr.  xvi,  229.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Fear  of  Ood.  I.  Old  Testament.  — There  is  no 
mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  sentiment  of  fear  in 
the  relations  between  man  and  God  before  the  fall  of 
Adam.  After  the  transgression,  Adam  says,  '*  I  heard 
thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid"  (Gen.  iii, 
10).  Fear  of  God  (njnp  PK^:»)  stands  thus  in  close 
connection  with  conscience,  and  with  the  fact  of  actu- 
al or  possible  sin.  We  are  probably  justified  in  infer- 
ring from  the  narrative  in  Genesis  that  the  sentiment 
of  fear,  in  relation  to  God,  is  one  of  the  consequences 
of  Adam's  sin.  Since  the  Fall,  fear  is  a  natural  and 
proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  dependent  man  with  r^ 
gard  to  the  infinite  God  whom  he  has  offended.  De- 
pendence alone,  without  the  conscionaness  of  sin,  or 
of  sinftil  tendencies  and  possibilities,  would  not  engen- 
der fear.  In  sinful  beings,  however,  fear  is  useful  and 
necessary  as  a  preventive  and  safeguard  against  trans- 
gression. As  such  it  is  enjoined  in  the  O.  T.  especial- 
ly. (Compare  Exod.  i,  17;  Deut.  vi,  2;  Prov.  iu,  7; 
ziv,  2.)  So  in  0.  T.  we  find  practical  piety  generally 
described  as  the  fear  of  (jod :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia 
the  beginning  of  knowledge*'  (Prov.  i,  7) ;  Job  xxviii, 
8,  *'  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding;**  '*The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever*'  (Psa.  xix,  9). 
Fear,  thus  coming  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  synony- 
mous with  piety,  did  not  (under  the  old  covenant)  ex- 
clude filial  and  even  cheerful  trost  in  God,  and  delight 
in  his  law  and  in  his  wonhip ;  the  Psalms  abound  in 
illustrations  of  this.  Under  this  covenant,  too,  the  law 
of  love  prevailed  (Deut.  vi,  5,  *^  And  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might").  The  promise  of  a  new 
covenant,  also,  added  the  grace  of  hepe  to  the  experi- 
ence of  O.  T.  faielieven  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-84).  But  a  fear 
which  is  conjoined  with  love  and  hope  is  not  a  slavish 
fear,  but  rather  filial  fear,  veneration  (compare  Dent, 
xxxii,  6;  Hosea  xi,  1;  Isa.  i,  2;  Ixiii,  16;  Ixiv,  8>. 
Nevertheless,  the  sense  of  the  filial  relation  to  Gf>d 
through  Christ,  such  as  appean  in  the  N.  T.,  was  want- 
ing in  the  old  covenant,  and  fear  was,  perhaps,  under 
that  covenant,  the  prevailing  element  in  the  oonscioas- 
ness  of  believers,  so  far  as  their  relation  to  God  waa 
concerned. 

II.  In  the  sphere  of  the  N.  T.,  the  fear  of  God,  in  tbe 
sense  of  slavish  or  untrusting  dread,  is  completely  dis- 
pelled. True,  in  the  economy  of  salvation  through 
Christ  fear  finds  a  useful  place  as  a  preventive  of  ne|^ 
ligenoe  and  carelessness  in  religion,  and  as  an  induce 
ment  to  penitence  (2  Cor.  v,  11 ;  vii,  1 ;  Phil,  ii,  12; 
Eph.  V,  21 ;  Heb.  xit,  28,  29),  and  is  enforced  in  this 
sense  by  Christ  himself  (Matt  x,  28).  But  as  Chris- 
tian experience  deepens,  and  tlie  soul  is  consecrated  to 
God,  the  sense  of  fear  vanishes,  and  love  takes  its 
place  (Rom.  viii,  15 ;  2  Tim.  i,  7 ;  1  John  iv,  18).  On 
tbe  other  hand,  where  there  is  nothing  more  than  the 
form  of  Christian  life,  without  its  inward  power,  the 
old  Jewish  and  even  pagan  fear  springs  up.  So  the 
Bomish  Church  does  not  admit  a  free  and  direct  ap- 
proach to  God,  but  demands  the  intercession  of  saints, 
etc.,  and  makes  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
in  which  Christians  are  lovingly  to  surround  hu  table, 
a  tremendous  and  fearfhl  mystery.  In  Protestant  the- 
ology, on  the  contrary,  the  fear  to  approach  God  ia 
considered  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  and  fre«  ac- 
cess to  him  is  held  to  be  an  essential  element  of  tm« 
Christian  life.  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bdigiomm 
AffeetionSj  remarks  as  follows  on  the  relatbns  of  fear 
and  sin :  '*  For  so  hath  God  contrived  and  constitntad 
things,  in  his  dispensations  towards  his  own  people, 
tliat  when  their  love  decays,  and  the  exercises  oi  it 
fail  or  become  weak,  fear  should  arise;  for  then  they 
need  it  to  restrain  them  fh>m  sin,  and  to  excite  them 
to  csre  for  the  goo<l  of  their  souls,  and  so  to  stir  them 
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Qp  to  watchfiilnd88  and  dfligenoe  in  religion ;  bnt  God 
hath  80  ordered  that,  when  love  risefl  and  is  in  yigor- 
ooa  exercifle,  then  fear  should  yanish  and  be  driven 
away ;  for  then  they  need  it  not,  having  a  higher  and 
more  excellent  principle  in  exercise  to  restrain  them 
from  sin,  and  stir  them  np  to  their  duty.  There  are 
no  other  principles  which  homan  nature  is  nnder  the 
influence  of  that  will  ever  malce  men  conscientious 
but  one  of  these  two, /ear  or  love;  and  therefore,  if 
one  of  these  should  not  prevail  as  the  other  decays, 
God^s  people,  when  Ikllen  into  dead  and  carnal  frames, 
when  love  is  asleep,  would  be  lamentably  exposed  in- 
deed; and  therefore  Qod  has  wiwly  ordained  that 
tbsse  two  opposite  principles  of  love  and  f^ai  should 
rise  and  fkU  like  the  two  opposite  scales  of  a  balance; 
when  one  rises,  the  other  ainlcs.  Love  is  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  or  the  childlike  principle ;  if  that  slumbers, 
men  fidl  nnder  fbar,  which  is  the  spirit  of  bondage,  or 
the  servile  principle ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  And  if 
it  be  so  that  love,  or  the  spirit  of  adoption^  be  carried 
to  a  great  height,  it  quite  drives  away  all  fear,  and 
gives  fhll  assurance ;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle, 
1  John  iv,  18, "  There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfect 
love  casts  out  fear."  These  two  opposite  principles  of 
lost  and  holy  love  bring  hope  and  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  God*s  children  in  proportion  as  they  prevail,  that 
18,  when  left  to  their  own  natural  influence,  without 
something  adventitious  or  accidental  intervening,  as 
tbe  distemper  of  melancholy,  doctrinal  ignorance,  prej- 
ndices  of  education,  wrong  instruction,  false  princi- 
ples, peculiar  temptations,  etc.  Fear  is  cast  out  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  no  other  way  than  by  the  prevailing 
of  love ;  nor  is  it  ever  maintained  by  his  Spirit  but 
when  love  is  asleep*'  (Edwards,  Worla,  N.  Y.  edit,  iii, 
b€f).  See,  on  the  difTerent  dispensations  of  grace, 
Fletcher,  Worke,  iii,  175  gq. ;  Stowell,  On  Nehemiahy 
lect  i ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlopadie,  v,  280,  from  which 
part  of  this  article  is  a  modified  translation. 

Feast  (properly  nniSD,  vMteh',,  Soxhf  when  a 
hospitable  enUrtainmaU;  and  An,  cfto^,  iopriiy  when  a 
religious  yefftvol).     To  what  an  early  date  the  prac- 
tices of  hospitality  are  referable  may  be  seen  in  Gen. 
xlx,  3,  where  we  find  Lot  inviting  the  two  angels — 
"  Turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house  and 
tarry  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet ;  and  he  pressed 
npon  them  greatly,  and  they  entered  into  his  house ; 
and  he  made  them  a  feast :"  which  was  obviously  of 
an  impromptu  nature,  since  it  is  added,  **  and  did  bake 
wdeacened  bread,  and  they  did  eat"  (Judg.  vi,  19).     It 
was  usual  not  only  thus  to  receive  persons  with  choice 
viands,  but  also  to  dismiss  them  in  a  similar  manner ; 
accordingly  Laban,  when  he  had  overtoken  the  fleeing 
Jacob,  complains  (Gen.  xxxi,  27),  **  Wherefore  didst 
thoQ  steal  away  from  me  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I 
might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs, 
«nd  with  tabret,  and  with  harp  ?"     See  also  2  Sam. 
iu,  20;  2  Kings  vi,  28;  Job  viii,  20;  1  Mace,  xvi,  16. 
This  practice  explains  the  reason  why  the  prodigal, 
on  his  return,  was  welcomed  by  a  feast  (Luko  xv,  28). 
Occaaions  of  domestic  joy  were  hailed  vrith  feasting ; 
thus,  in  Gen.  xxi,  8,  Abraham  "made  a  great  feast 
the  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned."     Birthdays 
were  thus  celebrated  (Gen.  xl,  20) :  **  Pharaoh,  on  his 
birthday,  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants**  (Job  i, 
4 ;  Matt,  xiv,  6 ;  compare  Herod,  i,  133).     Marriage- 
feaato  were  also  common.     Samson  (Judg.  xiv,  10)  on 
such  an  occasion  "  made  a  feast,"  and  it  is  added, 
"  for  so  used  the  yonng  men  to  do.*^    So  Laban,  when 
be  gave  his  daughter  Leah  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  22), 
**  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place,  and  made 
a  feast."     These  festive  occasions  seem  originally  to 
faAve  answered  the  important  purpose  of  serving  as 
evidence  and  attestetion  of  the  evente  which  they  cel- 
ebfTBted,  on  which  account  relatives  and  neighbors 
vrere  invited  to  l)e  present  (Ruth  iv,  10;  John  ii,  1). 
Tbose  processes  in  rural  occupations  by  which  the  di- 


vine bounties  are  gathered  into  the  hands  ol  man  hav« 
in  all  ages  been  made  seasons  of  festivity;  aocordingk 
ly,  in  t  Sam.  xiii,  28,  Absalom  uivites  all  the  king's 
sons,  and  even  David  himself,  to  a  sheep-shearing 
feast,  on  which  occasion  the  gueste  became  *' merry 
with  wine"  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2  sq.).  The  vintage  was 
also  celebrated  with  festive  eating  and  drinking  (Judg. 
ix,  27).  Feasting  at  ftoerals  existed  among  the 
Jews  (2  Sam.  iii,  88).  In  Jer.  xvi,  7,  among  other 
funeral  customs,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  cup  of  con- 
solation, to  drink  for  their  father  or  their  mother,** 
which  brings  to  mind  the  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors  to  which  our  ancestors  were  given  at  inter- 
ments, and  which  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in 
Lancashire,  nor  probably  in  Ireland  (Carleton*s  Irith 
Pecuantrjf,'  England  in  (he  Nmeteenth  'Century ^  vol.  ii). 
To  what  an  extent  expense  was  sometimes  carried  on 
these  occasions  may  be  learned  from  Josephus  {Wor, 
iv,  1,  1),  who,  having  remarked  that  Archelaus 
"  mourned  fer  his  father  seven  days,  and  had  given  a 
very  expensive  ftineral  feast  to  the  multitude,'*  stetes, 
"which  custom  is  the  occasion  of  poverty  to  many  of 
the  Jews  ;**  adding,  "because  they  are  forced  to  feast 
the  multitude ;  for  if  any  one  omito  it  he  is  not  esteem- 
ed a  holy  person.**     See  Eutebtainmrmt. 

As  among  heathen  nations,  so  also  among  the  He- 
brews, feasting  made  a  part  of  the  observances  which 
took  place  on  occasion  of  animal  sacrifices.  In  Deut 
xii,  6,  7,  after  the  Israelites  are  enjoined  to  bring  to 
the  place  chosen  of  God  their  burnt  ofibrings,  tithes, 
heave  ofierings,  vows,  free-will  oflTerings,  and  the  first- 
lings of  their  herds  and  flocks,  they  are  told,  "There 
shall  ye  eat  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
rejoice  in  all  ye  put  your  hand  unto,  ye  and  your 
households,  wherein  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed 
thee"  (1  Sam.  ix,  19 ;  xvi,  8,  .5 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  19).  These 
sacrificial  meals  were  enjoyed  in  connection  with  peace 
oflTerings,  whether  eucharistic  or  votive.  The  kidneys, 
and  all  the  inward  fat,  and  the  tail  of  the  lamb,  were 
burnt  with  the  daily  sacrifice;  the  breast  and  right 
shoulder  fell  to  the  priest,  and  the  rest  was  to  be  eaten 
by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  on  the  same  day  if  the 
offering  were  eucharistic,  on  that  and  the  next  day  if  it 
were  votive  (Lev.  iii,  1-17 ;  vli,  11-21 ;  29-86 ;  xix,  5- 
8 ;  XX,  29,  80).  To  the  feast  at  the  second  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  which  was  to  be  made  every  year, 
and  eaten  at  the  annual  festivals  before  Jehovah,  not 
only  friends,  but  strangers,  widows,  orphans,  and  Le- 
vites  were  to  be  invited,  as  well  as  the  slaves.  If  the 
tebemacle  was  so  distent  as  to  make  it  inconvenient 
to  carry  thither  the  tithe,  it  was  to  be  turned  into 
money,  which  was  to  be  spent  in  providing  feasto  at 
the  place  at  which  the  festivals  were  held  (Dent,  xiv, 
22-27 ;  xii,  14 ;  Tobit  i.  6).  Charitable  enterteinmento 
were  also  provided,  at  the  end  of  three  yean,  fh>m  the 
tithe  of  the  increase.  The  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow  were  to  be  present  (Dent, 
xii,  17-19 ;  xiv,  28, 29 ;  xxvi,  12-15).  At  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  the  command  is  very  express  (Deut.  xvi, 
11)^  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  thou, 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servaut, 
and  thy  maid-ser^*ant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow  that  are  among  you.*'  Accordingly,  Tobit 
(ii,  1,  2)  afiirms,  "  Now  when  I  was  come  home  again, 
in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  I  saw  abundance  of 
meat,  I  said  to  my  son,  go  and  bring  what  poor  man 
soever  thou  shalt  find  out  of  our  brethren,  who  is  mind- 
ful of  the  Lord.*'  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
partake  of  food  oiTered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  16),  lest  they  should  be  thereby  enticed  into 
idolatry,  or  appear  to  give  a  sanction  to  idolatrous 
observances  (1  Cor.  x,  2IS), — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Alis- 

OEMA. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  social  enterteinmento. 
see  Banquet  ;  and  as  to  sacred  occaaions,  see  Fsan- 
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Feasts,  or  Festivals,  in  the  GhristiAn  Chorcfa, 
certain  d«ya  set  apart  for  the  more  partkiilar  remem- 
braooe  of  the  prominent  transactions  connected  with 
oar  Lord  in  bis  redemption  of  mankind,  and  also  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  his 
apostles. 

I.  UistarycmdTheory of  theirObmrwmot.— -(}..)  "  Some 
Protestants  object  to  the  observance  of  these  feasts  on 
the  groand  that  such  observance  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  apostle  Paul  (Col.  ii,  16),  forgetting 
that  in  this  passage  the  apostle  alludes  exclusively  to 
Jewish  feasts ;  others  object  to  all  such  festivals  as 
being  popish,  forgetting  that  they  have  been  observed 
ftvm  die  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  If  a  Church 
has  power  to  ordain  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are 
not  oontrar}'^  to  Scripture,  she  has  the  power  to  set 
apart  certain  days  in  commemoration  of  the  most  im* 
portant  events  and  persons  connected  with  the  fint 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  sinners*'  (Eden).  (2.) 
Festival  days  were  hallowed  in  the  Church  long  be- 
fore the  rise  of  the  papacy.  At  first  the  religious  fes- 
tivals of  the  Church  were  observed  voluntarily,  and 
never  by  formal  obligation;  but  in  the  4th  century 
various  decrees  of  councik  were  passed,  enjoining  the 
observance  of  them  as  a  duty.  The  number  of  festi- 
vals was  originally  small,  consisting,  besides  Sunday, 
of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Ascension,  and  to  these  the 
Epiphany  and  Christmas  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
'*  The  end  designed  by  the  observance  of  these  festi- 
vals was  to  call  to  mind  the  benefits  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  excite  Christians  to  holy  living,  to  of- 
fer thanks  for  providential  mereies,  and  to  aid  in  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  graces.  The  discourses  which 
were  delivered  on  these  occasions  always  referred  to 
the  most  important  topics  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Even  the  Lord*s  day,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  said 
to  have  had  a  threefold  origin,  emblematic  of  the  sa- 
cred Trinit^r — ^the  creation  of  the  world,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Bingham,  bk.  xx,  ch.  iv;  Neander,  Church  History^  i, 
^1).  '*The  primitive  Church  were  not  careful  to 
prescribe  a  specific  time  or  place  for  the  celebration 
of  their  religious  festivals.  The  apostles  and  their 
immediate  successors  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
these  should  be  observed  at  stated  times,  which  might 
still  be  varied  as  dreumstances  should  direct.  These 
seasons  were  regarded  as  sacred^  not  for  any  peculiar 
sanctity  belonging  to  the  day  or  hour  in  which  they 
were  solemnized,  in  itself  considered,  but  merely  as 
being  set  apart  fh>m  a  common  to  a  reli^^os  use. 
Some,  however,  have  maintained  that  these  festive 
days  should  be  observed  as  holy  lime"  (Coleman,  Chria- 
Han  AfUiqitiiieMf  ch.  xxi).  After  the  4th  century  fes- 
tivals were  BO  greatly  multiplied  in  the  Church  that 
later  times  bear  no  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  the 
first  ages.  **Many  causes  contributed  to  this  multi- 
plication of  festivals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  chief,  1.  The  commemorations  of  martyrs  and 
confessors  already  introduced,  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  festivals  in  honor  of  saints,  and 
to  the  superstitions  use  of  relics,  invocations,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  the  like ;  2.  The  erron  of  some  sects  re- 
specting existing  festivals,  to  correct  which  the  Cath- 
olic Church  introduced  new  observances ;  8.  Several 
laws  of  Constantino  relating  to  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter, the  religious  observance  of  Friday  in  every  week, 
and  the  feasts  of  mart^nrs ;  4.  The  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas, which  was  introduced  in  the  4th  century,  led  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  other  festivals  in  connec- 
tion with  itself,  such  as  those  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  5.  The  propensity  of  many  Christians  to  par- 
take in  the  celebration  of  heathen  festivals  and  in  Jew- 
ish observances  had  become  a  serious  evil  in  the  Church 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  In  Homilies 
and  decrees  of  councils  of  that  date  we  find  earnest 
protests  against  the  amalgamation  of  Christian  wonhip 
with  Jewish  and  heathen  rites,  and  a  description  of 


the  dangers  which  threatened  Christianity  ftom  this 
practice,  which  had  begun  to  gain  ground  (see  Chr>'- 
sostom,  horn.  1,  6,  52,  and  elsewhere ;  Come,  Laod,  c. 
29,  87,  89 ;  Cone.  IlUber,  c.  49,  60).  This  perverse  at- 
tachment to  forms  and  ceremonies  altogether  foreign 
to  the  Christian  religion  af^iean  to  have  been  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  multiplication  of  festivals  within  the 
Church.  The  original  simplicity  of  Christian  worship 
had  become  unsatisfactory  to  the  multitude,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  give  splendor  and  external  at- 
traction to  the  ndigion  of  the  Gospel  by  the  establiah- 
ment  of  new  festivals,  or  by  converting  Jewish  and 
heathen  ceremonies  into  Christian  solemnities.  It  waa 
thought  that  this  might  be  done  with  safety,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  longer  occasion  to  fear  that  the  people 
would  return  to  Judaism  or  heathenism.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  many  observ- 
ances were  adopted  into  the  course  of  Christian  wor- 
ship from  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ritual,  without  fear 
of  those  evil  consequences  which  were  formerly  appre- 
hended from  such  a  combination.  See  Gregor.  M.  J2^. 
ix,  Ep.  71 ;  Theodof«t,  Ih  Mart,  i,  viU"  (Riddle,  OWs- 
Ham  AmiiquUiet,  p.  648).  (3.)  Those  who  vindicate  the 
observance  of  festivals  in  the  Church  maintain  that 
**  this  sanctification  or  setting  apart  of  festival  days  is 
a  token  of  that  thankfulness,  and  a  part  of  that  public 
honor  which  we  owe  to  God  for  his  admirable  benefits ; 
and  these  days  or  feasts  set  apart  are  of  excellent  vse, 
being,  as  Hooker  obser>'es,  the,  1.  Splendor  and  out- 
ward dignity  of  our  religion ;  2.  Forcible  witnesses  of 
ancient  truth ;  8.  Provocations  to  the  exercise  of  all 
]Nety;  4.  Shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven; 
6.  Records  teaching  the  fiicts  of  Christianity  in  the 
most  obvious  way.  The  Church  begins  her  ecclesi- 
astical year  with  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  to  remind  va 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  After  these,  we 
are  brought  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  we  follow  the  Church 
through  all  the  events  of  our  Saviour^s  pilgrimage  to 
his  ascension  into  heaven.  In  all  this  the  grand  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  Christ  perpetually  before  us,  to  make 
him  and  his  doctrine  the  chief  object  in  all  our  varied 
services.  Every  Sunday  has  its  peculiar  character, 
and  has  reference  to  some  act  or  scene  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  or  the  redemption  achieved  by  him,  or  the 
mystery  of  mercy  carried  on  by  the  blessed  Trinity. 
Thus  every  year  brings  the  whole  Gospel  history  to 
view ;  and  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
appointed  portions  of  Scripture  in  each  day's  service 
are  mutually  illustrative ;  the  New  Testament  casting 
light  on  the  Old,  prophecy  being  admirably  broni^t 
in  contact  with  its  accomplishment,  so  that  no  plan 
could  be  devised  for  a  more  profitable  course  of  Scrip- 
ture reading  than  that  presented  by  the  Church  on  her 
holy  days"  (Sparrow,  Ratiomak  of  the  Commum  Prc^fer), 

II.  Number  and  Cla$$u  of  Fea$l9,'-(1.)  Besides  the 
days  observed  by  the  whole  Chureh  as  memorials  of 
the  acts  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  other  festivals  were 
also  introduced  conmiemorative  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs.  Bingham  states  that  these  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  2d  century  {Oriff,  EecL  xx,  7),  and  Mosheim 
agrees  with  him  (cent,  i,  pt.  ii,  chap,  iv,  §  4).  It  ia  to 
be  observed  that  while  Christmas  is  cdebrated  as  the 
birthday  of  Christ,  the  martyn'  festivals  were  held  on 
the  days  of  their  deaths — still,  however,  called  birth- 
days (natale»%  as  on  these  days  they  were  transferred 
to  endless  life.  On  the  number  of  these  festivals  in 
the  early  Church,  and  the  modes  In  which  they  were 
observed,  see  Bingham  (/.  c. ;  Neander,  Ch,  Bitt*  i,  80O 
sq.). 

(2.)  The  Bomam  Caiftolic  Churdk  has  retahied  all  the 
early  festivals,  with  the  later  ones  of  the  apoatles  and 
martyrs,  and  has  added  largely  to  the  number.  She 
retains  the  right  to  enact  festal  days,  and  to  fix  the 
mode  of  their  observance.  The  following  Ust  embraces 
the  feasts  of  the  American  calendar : 

Movabk  Feasts  amd  I/oiydt^s,—¥9mtit  of  the  Holy 
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Name  of  Jams ;  Septnagesima  Sanday ;  Ash  Wednes^ 
day ;  Office  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord ;  Office  of  the 
Most  Sacred  Crown ;  Office  of  the  Spear  and  Nails ;  Of- 
fice of  the  Five  Wounds ;  Office  of  the  Most  Precious 
Blood ;  Sorrows  of  the  B.y.  Mary ;  Easter  Day ;  Pat- 
ronage of  St.  Joseph ;  Ascension  of  our  Lord ;  Whit 
Sunday ;  Trinity  Sunday ;  Corpus  Christi ;  Feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus ;  Feast  of  the  Most  Precious 
Blood  of  our  Lord ;  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary ; 
Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors  of  B.  V.  M. ;  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Kosary ;  Feast  of  the  Maternity  of  B.  V.  M. ; 
Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  B.  V.  M. ;  Sundays  after 
Pentecost ;  First  Sunday  of  Advent. 

Immovable  Feasts  and  Saints'  Days,  — Abdon  and 
Sennen,  MM.,  July  30 ;  ^gidius,  Ah.,  Sept.  1 ;  Aga- 
tha, V.  M.,  Feb.  5;  Agnes,  V.  M.,  Jan.  21;  Alexins, 
C,  July  17 ;  All  Saints,  Nov.  1 ;  All  Saints,  Octave 
of,  Nov.  8 ;  All  Souls,  Noy.  2;  Aloysius  Gonxaga,  C, 
June  21 ;  Alphonsos  Liguori,  B.C., Aug.  2;  Ambrose, 

B.  C.  D.,  Dec.  7 ;  Anacletus,  Pope,  M.,  July  18 ;  An- 
drew, Apostle,  Nov.  80;  Andrew  Avellino,  C,  Nov. 
10 ;  Andrew  Corsini,  B.  C,  Feb.  4 ;  Anicetus,  Pope, 
M.,  April  17 ;  Ann,  Mother  of  B.  V.  M.,  July  26 ;  An- 
selm,  B.  C.  D.,  April  21 ;  Anthony,  Ab.,  Jan.  17 ;  An- 
thony of  Padua,  C,  June  13;  Antoninus,  B.  C,  May 
10;  Apollinaris,B.M.,July  28;  Apollonia,y.M.,Feb. 
0 ;  Athanasius,  B.  C.  D.,  May  2;  AoKUstine,  B.  C.  D., 
Aug.  28 ;  Barnabas,  Apostle,  June  11 ;  Bartholomew, 
Apostle,  April  24 ;  Basil,  B.  C.  D.,  June  14 ;  Benedict, 
Ab.  C,  Mar.  21 ;  Bernard,  Ab.  D.,  Aug.  20 ;  Bernardi- 
nus,  C,  May  20 ;  Bibiana,  V .  M.,  Dec.  2 ;  Blase,  B. 
M.,  Feb.  3 ;  Bonaventnre,  B.  C.  D.,  July  14 ;  Boniface, 
M.,  May  14;  Bridget, Widow,  Oct.  8;  Bruno,  C,  Oct. 
6 ;  Cajetan,  C,  Aug.  7 ;  Callistus,  Pop3,  M.,  Oct.  14 ; 
Camillos  de  Lellis,  C,  July  18 ;  Canute,  M.,  Jan.  19 ; 
Casimir,  C,  Mar.  4 ;  Catharine,  V.  M.,  Nov.  26 ;  Cath- 
arine of  Sienna,  v.,  April  80 ;  Cecilia,  V.  M.,  Nov.  22 ; 
Chas.  Borromeo,  B.  C,  Nov.  4 ;  Christmas  Day,  Dec. 
25;  Chrysanthus  and  Dana,  Oct.  26;  Circumcision  of 
our  Lord,  Jan.  1 ;  Clare,  V.,  Aug.  12 ;  Clement,  Pope, 
M.,  Nov.  28;  Cletus  and  MarccL  PP.  MM.,  AprU  26; 
Cornelius  and  Cyprian,  MM.,  Sept.  16;  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  MM.,  Sept  27 ;  Cyprian  and  Justina,  31 M., 
SepL  26;  Cyriacus,  etc.  MM.,  Aug.  8;  Damasus,  Pope, 

C,  Dec.  11;  Didacus,  C,  Nov.  13;  Dionysins,  etc. 
MM.,  Oct  9;  Dominic,  C,  Aug.  4;  Dorothy,  V.  M., 
Feb.  6;  Edward,  King,  C,  Oct  13;  Elizabeth,  Wid- 
ow, July  8 ;  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Widow,  Nov.  19 ; 
Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  Jan.  6 ;  Epiphany,  Octave  of, 
Jan.  13 ;  Eusebius,  B.  M.,  Dec.  16 ;  Eustachius,  etc. 
MM.,  Sept.  20;  Evaristus,  Pope,^f.,  Oct  26;  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sept  14 ;  Fabian  and  Sebas- 
tian, MM.,  Jan.  20;  Faustinus  and  Jovita,  MM.,  Feb. 
16;  Felix,  P.  M.,  Mar.  30;  Felix  of  Valois,  C,  Nov. 
20;  Fidelis,  M.,  April  24;  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
May  3 ;  F.ances, Widow, Mar.  9 ;  Francis  of  Assisium, 
C,  Oct  4 ;  Francis,  Stigmiis  of,  Sept  17 ;  Francis  Boi^ 
gia,  C,  Oct.  10 ;  Francis  Caracciolo,  C,  June  4 ;  Fran- 
cis of  Paula,  C,  April  4;  Francis  of  Sales,  B.  C.,  Jan. 
29;  Francis  Xavier,  C,  Dec.  8;  Gabriel,  Archangel, 
Mar.  18;  George,  M.,  April  23 ;  Gertrude, V.,  Nov.  16 ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  P.  C.  D.,  Mar.  12 ;  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  B.  C.  D.,  May  9 ;  Gregory  Thaumatnrgus,  B. 
C,  Nov.  17;  Gregory  VII,  P.  C,  May  26;  Guardmn 
Angels,  Oct.  2 ;  Hedwigis,  Widow,  Oct  17 ;  Henry, 
Emperor,  C,  July  16 ;  Hermenegild,  M.,  April  13 ;  Hi- 
larion,Ab.,0ct21;  HlUiy,  B.C.,  Jan.l4;  Hyacinth, 
C,  Aug.  16 ;  Ignatius,  B.  M.,  Feb.  1 ;  Ignatius  of  Loyo- 
la, C,  July  31 ;  Innocents,  Holy,  Dec.  28 ;  Innocents, 
Holy,  Octave  of,  Jan.  4 ;  Irenans,  B.  M.,  June  28 ;  Isi- 
dore, B.  C.  D.,  April  4 ;  James,  Apostle,  July  26 ;  Jane 
Trances  de  Chantal,  Aug.  21 ;  Januarius,  etc.  MM., 
Sept.  19;  Jerome,  C.  D.,  Sept  80;  Jerome  iEmilian, 
C,  July  20;  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  Dec.  27; 
John,  Octave  of,  Jan.  8 ;  John  before  Lat.  Gate,  May 
6;  John  the  Baptist  Beheading  of,  Aug.  29;  John  the 
Baptist,  Nativi^  of,  June  24:  John  the  Baptist,  Oo- 
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tave  of,  July  1 ;  John  Cantius,  C,  Oct  20 ;  John  Cfary« 
sostom,  B.  C.  D.,  Jan.  27 ;  John  of  the  Cross,  C,  Nov. 
24 ;  John  of  God,  C,  Mar.  8 ;  John  Lateran,  Dedica' 
tion  of,  Nov.  9 ;  John  A.  S.  Facundo,  C,  June  12;  John 
Francis  Regis,  C,  June  18 ;  John  of  Matha,  C,  Feb.  8 ; 
John  Gnalbert,  A.  C,  July  12;  John  Nepomucen,  M., 
May  22;  John  and  Paul,  MM.,  June  26;  Joseph,  C, 
Spoose  of  B.  V.  M.,  Mar.  19 ;  Joseph  Calasanctius,  C, 
Aug.  27;  Joseph  Cupertino,  C,  Sept  18;  Juliana  Fal- 
conieri,y.,  June  19 ;  Lady  of  Mercy,  Our  Blessed,  Sept 
24;  Laidy  ad  NiTes,Our,  Aug.  6;  Laurence,  M.,  Aug. 
10 ;  Laurence,  Octave  of,  Aug.  17 ;  Lnurence  Justin- 
ian, B.  C,  Sept  6 ;  Leo  the  Groat,  P.  C.  D.,  April  11 ; 
Leo,  Pope,  C,  July  7 ;  Lewis,  King,  C,  Aug.  26 ;  Li- 
nus, Pope,  M.,  Sept  23;  Lucy,  Y.  M.,  Dec.  18;  Luke, 
Evangelist,  Oct.  18 ;  Magdalen,  Mary,  Pen,  July  22 ; 
Magdalen  of  Pazzi,y.,May  27;  Marcellinus,  etc.  MM., 
June  2 ;  Marcellus,  P.  M.,  Jan.  16;  Marcus,  etc.  M3I., 
June  18;  Margaret,  Queen,  Widow,  June  10;  Mark, 
Evangelist,  April  26 ;  Mark,  Pope^C,  Oct.  7 ;  Martha, 
v.,  July  29;  Martin,  B.  C,  Nov.  11 ;  Martin,  Popo, 
M.,  Nov.  12 ;  Martina, y.  M.,  Jan.  80 ;  Martyrs,  Forty, 
Mar.  10 ;  Mary,  B.  y.  of  Mt.  Carmel,  July  16 ;  Mary, 

B.  y.,  Annunciation  of.  Mar.  26 ;  Mary,  B.  y.,  As- 
snmption  of,  Aug.  16 ;  Mar}',  B.  y..  Octave  of,  Aug. 
22 ;  Mary,  B.  y.,  Conception  of,  Dec.  8 ;  Mary,  B.  y.. 
Octave  of,  Dec.  16 ;  Mary,  B.  y.,  Espousals  of,  Jan. 
28;  Mary,  B.  y..  Expected  Deliverance  of,  Dec.  18; 
Mary,  B.  y..  Help  of  Christ,  May  24 ;  Mary,  B.  y ., 
Nativity  of,  Sept  8 ;  Mar}',  B.  y.,  OcUve  of.  Sept  16 ; 
Mary,  B.  y..  Presentation  of,  Nov.  21 ;  Mary,  B.  y.. 
Purification  of,  Feb.  2 ;  Mary,  B. y., yisitation  of,  July 
2;  Mathia.1,  Apostle,  Feb.  24 ;  Matthias,  Apostle,  leap 
year,  Feb.  25 ;  Matthew,  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  Sept 
21 ;  Michael,  Archangel,  Dedication  of  the  Churoh  of, 
Sept.  29 ;  Michael,  Apparition  of|  May  8 ;  Monica,  Wid- 
ow, May  4 ;  Nazariu.'*,  etc.  MM.,  July  28 ;  Nerous,  etc 
MM.,  May  12;  Nichol.is  of  Tolent,  C,  Sept  10;  Nich- 
olas of  Myra,  B.  C,  Dec.  6 ;  Norbert,  B.  C,  June  6 ; 
Pantaloon,  M.,  July  27 ;  Paschal  Baylon,  C,  May  17; 
Patrick,  B.  C,  Mar.  17 ;  Paul,  Conversion  of,  Jan.  26 ; 
Paul,  Commemoration  of,  June  80 ;  Paul,  First  Hermit, 

C,  Jan.  15 ;  PauliniiJ*,  B,  C,  June  22 ;  Peter's  Chains, 
Aug.  1 ;  Peter's  Chair  at  Antioch,  Feb.  22 ;  Peter's 
Chair  at  Rome,  Jan.  18 ;  Peter,  Martyr,  April  29 ;  Pe- 
ter of  Alcantara,  C,  Oct  19;  Peter  Celestinus,  P.  C, 
May  19;  Peter  Chrj'sologus,  B.  C.  D.,  Dec.  4;  Peter 
Damian,  B.  C.  D.,  Feb.  28 ;  Peter  NoUsco,  C,  Jan.  81 ; 
Peter  and  Paul,  Apostles,  June  29 ;  Peter  and  Paul, 
Octave  of,  July  6 ;  Peter  and  Paul,  Dedication  of  tho 
Church  of,  Nov.  18;  Philip  BeniU,  C,  Aug.  28 ;  Philip 
Neri,  C,  May  26 ;  Philip  and  James,  Apostles,  May  1 ; 
Pius  y.  Pope,  C,  May  6;  Pius,  Pope,  M.,  July  11; 
Placidus,  etc.  MM.,  Oct.  6 ;  Polycarp,  B.  M.,  Jan.  26 ; 
Praxedes,y.,  July  21;  Primus  and  Felicianus,  MM., 
June  9 ;  Raphael,  Arch.,  Oct.  24 ;  Raymund  of  Penna- 
fort,  Jan.  29 ;  Raymund  of  Nonnatus,  C.,' Aug.  81 ;  Ro- 
roigius,  B.  C,  Oct.  1 ;  Romnald,  Ab.,  Feb.  7 ;  Rose  of 
Lima,  y.,  Aug.  30;  Sabbas,  Ab.,  Dec.  6;  Saviour's 
Church,  Dedication  of  the,  Nov.  9;  Scholastica,y .,  Feb. 
10;  Seven  Brothers,  MM.,  July  10;  Silvester,  Pope, 
C,  Dec.  21 ;  Silverius,  Pope,  M.,  June  20;  Simeon,  B. 
M.,  Feb.  18 ;  Simon  and  Jude,  Apostles,  Oct  28  ;  Sotcr 
and  Caius,  PP.  MM.,  April  22 ;  StanUlaus  Kostka,  C, 
Nov.  14 ;  Stanislaus,  B.  M.,  May  7 ;  Stephen,  Proto- 
Martyr,  Dec.  26 ;  Stephen,  Octave  of,  Jan.  2 ;  Stephen, 
Finding  of  Relics  of,  Aug.  3 ;  Stephen,  Pope,  M.,  Aug. 
2 ;  Stephen,  King,  C,  Sept  2 ;  Theresa,  y.,  Oct.  16 ; 
Thomas,  Ap.,  Dec.  21 ;  Thomas  of  Aquin,  C.  D.,  Mar. 
7 ;  Thomas  of  Canterbur}^,  B.  M.,  Dec.  29;  Thomas  of 
yillanova,  R  C,  Sept.  22 ;  Tiburtiua,  etc.  MM.,  April 
14 ;  Timothy,  B.  M.,  Jan.  24 ;  Transtisdration  of  our 
Lord,  Aug.  6;  Ubaldus,  B.  C,  May  16;  yalentine,  M., 
Feb.  14 ;  yenantius,  M.,  May  18 ;  yincent  of  Paul,  C, 
July  19;  yincent  Ferricr,  C.,  April  6;  yincent  and 
Anastasius,  MM.,  Jan.  22 ;  y italis,  M.,  April  28 ;  yi- 
tus,  Modestus,  etc.  MM.,  June  15 ;  Wenceslaus,  M., 
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Sept.  28 ;  William,  Ab.  C,  June  25 ;  Zcphyrinus,  Pope, 
M.,Ang.26. 

(8.)  The  Church  of  England  retains  the  following; 
the  history  will  be  fonnd  under  the  particular  name 
of  each  festival. 

Movable  Feasts  and  Holy  Days, — Advent ;  Septaa- 
gesima;  Sexagesima;  Quinquagesima;  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  Quadragesima,  and  the  four  following  Sundays ; 
Pidm  Sunday ;  Maundy  Thursday ;  Good  Friday ;  Eas- 
ter Eve  (Sctbbatum  Maffnum);  Easter  Da}^;  Sundays 
after  Easter ;  Ascension  Day ;  Whit  Sunday ;  Trinity 
Sunday. 

Immooahh  Feasts  and  Iluhj  Days. — Jan.  1,  the  Cir- 
cumcision of  our  Lord ;  Jan.  G,  the  Epiphany ;  Jan. 
25,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  Feb.  2,  the  Presenta^ 
tion  of  Christ  in  tho  Temple,  or  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin ;  Feb.  21,  St.  Matthias's  Day ;  March  26,  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mar}' ;  April  25, 
St  Mark's  Day ;  Blay  1,  St.  Philip  and  St.  James's 
Day;  June  11,  St. Barnabas  the  Apostle ;  June  24,  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day ;  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul's  Day ;  July  25,  St.  James  the  Apostle ;  Aug.  24, 
St. Bartholomew  the  Apostle;  Sept.  21,  St. Matthew 
the  Apostle;  Sept.  29,  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels; 
Oct.  18,  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist;  Oct.  28,  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  Apostles ;  Nov.  1,  All  Saints'  Day ;  Nov. 
30,  St. Andrew's  Day;  Dec.  21,  St. Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle ;  Dec.  25,  Nativity  of  our  Lord ;  Dec.  20,  St.  Ste- 
phsn's  Day;  Dec.  27,  St. John  the  Evangelist;  Dec. 
28,  the  Innocents'  Da  v. 

See,  besides  the  works  already  cited,  Zyliegan,  die 
alte  und  neue  Festen  alter  Christl.  Confessionen  (Dantzic, 
1826,  8vo);  Au;;usti,  Christl.  Archroliiffie^  i,  469  sq. ; 
Coleman,  Ancient  ChrVktianity  ejempUjied,  ch.  xxvi; 
Bingham,  Or'y.  Fecks,  bk.  xx,  ch.  iv ;  Butler,  Feasts 
and  Fasts  of  the  Catholic  Church  (N.  Y.  1856,  12mo); 
Nelson,  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England; 
Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities^  bk.  v,  ch.  i ;  Barrow,  Ser- 
mons (serm.  77) ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  iv,  650 ;  Neander, 
Planting  and  Training^  i,  158 ;  Lewis,  Bible^  Missal^ 
and  Breviary  (Edinb.  1853),  ch.  i ;  SchafT,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  i,  128,  872 ;  Lam  son.  Church  of  the 
first  three  Centuries,  p.  821  sq. ;  Sicgel,  ChrisU.-Kirchl. 
Alterthumer,  ii,  81,  and  references  there. 

Feaat  of  Asaes,  a  ridiculous  festival  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  celebrated  in  Rouen  and  some  other 
cities  of  France,  to  commemorate  the  flight  into  Eif^'pt 
It  was  not  uniformly  observed,  but  the  following  were 
f^enerally  among  the  ceremonies,  especially  at  Beau- 
vais.  A  young  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  was 
made  to  ride  on  an  ass.  Followed  by  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  she  was  conducted  to  the  church,  and  a  sermon 
was  preached,  in  which  the  high  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mal that  enabled  the  Virgin  and  child  to  escape  from 
Herod  were  lauded.  During  the  ceremony,  a  ludicrous 
composition,  half  Latin,  half  French,  was  sung  with 
great  vociferation,  in  praise  of  the  ass,  of  which  the 
last  stanza  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

^^  Amen  dicas  oAine 

Jam  Ratiir  de  f^ramlne 

Amen,  amen  Item 

Aspernnre  veiera. 
Ilesval    Uezval     llezva!    Heal 
IUaIx  sire  asncz,  car  alias. 
Belle  bonche  car  chantez." 

In  Ronen  it  was  celebrated  about  Christmas ;  in  other 
places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Beaurals,  on  the  14th  of 
.Tune.  Several  popes,  papal  legates,  and  bishops  en- 
deavored to  suppress  it,  but  it  maintained  itself  until 
the  16th  century,  when  Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  by  his 
work  De  noris  cdebritatibus  non  instituendis,  and  espe- 
cially the  Council  of  Basle  by  a  decree,  caused  the 
suppression  of  this  and  a  number  of  similar  festivals. — 
Ducange,  s.  v.  Festum  Asinorum ;  Moreri,  s.  v.  F<^te ; 
Schrdckh,  Kirchen-Geschichtey  vol.  xxviii ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen^Lex.  iv,  710. 
Feaat  of  Charity,  or  Love.     See  AoAPiE; 
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Feaat  of  Foola,  a  festival  celebrated  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  eFpecially 
in  France,  with  grotesque  ceremonies.  It  was  an  imi- 
tation  of  the  Saturnalia^  and,  like  that  festival,  was 
celebrated  in  December.  The  chief  celebration  fell 
on  New  Year's  or  Innocents*  Day ;  but  the  feast  con- 
tinued from  Christmas  to  the  last  Sunda}'  of  Epipha- 
ny. At  first  only  the  young  boys  of  the  choir  and 
young  sacristans  played  the  principal  parts  in  it,  but 
afterwards  all  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Church  were 
engaged,  the  bishop  and  the  superior  clergymen,  with 
the  canons,  forming  the  audience.  The  young  people 
who  played  the  chief  parts  chose  from  their  own  num- 
ber a  bishop  or  archbishop  of  fools,  as  he  was  called, 
and  consecrated  him,  in  the  principal  church  of  the 
place,  with  many  absurd  ceremonies.  This  mock- 
bishop  then  took  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  the  bish- 
op, and  caused  high  mass  to  be  said.  During  the  per- 
formance, the  others  who  took  part  in  the  play,  dressed 
in  masks  and  different  disguises,  engaged  in  indecent 
songs  and  dances,  and  practised  all  kinds  of  follies. 
It  fell  into  disuse  in  the  15th  century,  but  some  of  its 
features  yet  remain  in  the  Carnival  (q.  v.). — Tilliot, 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  thistoire  de  la  fete  desfaux  (I^u- 
sanne,  1751);  Schrdckh,  Kirchengeschichte,  xxviii,  271 ; 
xxxii,  55 ;  Siegel,  ChrisU.'Kirdtl.  AUerthUvner,  iv,  115. 
See  Boy-bishop. 

Feather.  1.  n^tia  or  rccb,  notsah'  (from  nsa,  to 
fly\  a  pinion  or  wing-feather,  Ezek.  xvii,  3,  7  (falsely 
*' ostrich"  in  Job  xxxix,  18;  but  it  means  the  excre- 
ment  of  the  crop  in  Lev.  i,  16).  2.  n*^^H,  eHfrak'  (fern, 
of  *^:^K,  Isa.  xl,  21,  which  has  the  same  meaning), 
likewise  a^'m'on  or  wing-feather,  Psa.  Ixviii,  13 ;  xci, 
4  (inexactly  "wing,"  Deut.  x.xxii,  11;  Job  xxxix, 
13).  8-  Incorrectly  for  n^'^DH,  chasidah\  Job  xxxix, 
18,  the  stork,  as  elsewhere  rendered.     See  Wing. 

Feathering,  or  Foliation,  an  arrangement  of 
small  arcs,  separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps,  to 
ornament  the  inside  of  larger  arches,  or  triangular  or 
circular  openings  in  Gothic  architecture.  Feathering 
was  first  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  early  English 
style,  and  continued  till  the  supplanting  of  the  Gothic 
by  the  Renaissance  architecture.  When  smaller  arcs 
are  added  to  ornament  these  small  arcs,  the  feathering 
is  said  to  be  double.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  triple 
in  the  latest  decadence  of  the  Gothic  architecture. — 
Parker,  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Feathers'  Tavern  AsBOclation,  a  society  of 
Englishmen,  clergymen  and  laymen,  formed  to  secure 
a  reformation  of  the  English  liturgy  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
"  Feathers*  Tavern,"  in  Ijondon,  where  their  meetings 
were  held.  The  numl>er  of  clergymen  in  the  body 
was  nearly  800.  Giloert  Wakefield  (q.  v.)  was  a  lead- 
ing  spirit  in  the  association.  *'They  signed  a  petition 
requesting  the  excision  of  the  damnatory  clauses  In 
the  Athanaaian  Creed,  and  the  relief  of  their  con- 
sciences in  the  matter  of  subscription ;  and  with  thitt, 
no  doubt,  many  of  them  would  have  been  satisfied. 
But  the  laity  went  much  further.  In  the  war  of  pam- 
phlets which  this  affair  created,  some  of  them  spoke 
of  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  ridicule.  When  the 
matter  was  debated  In  the  House  of  Common$>,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  treated  with 
contempt.  '  I  would  gladly  exchange  all  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles, 'said  one  of  the  speakers,  'for  a  fortiethjof 
which  the  subject  should  be  the  peace  of  the  Church.* 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  denounced  by  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  association  as  *  an  imposition — a  de- 
ception of  a  much  lat«r  date  than  Atfaanasius — a  de- 
ception, too,  on  which  an  article  of  faith  Is  rested.* 
The  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  taught  by 
the  Church  of  England,  was  af^sailed.  The  same 
writer  affirms,  with  a  degl^e  of  effh>ntery  that  might 
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well  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  clergy, '  that  certain 
parts  in  the  public  service  and  doctrine  of  the  Church 
are  acknowledged  by  every  clergyman  of  learning  and 
candor  to  be  unscriptural  and  unfounded ;  no  man  of 
sense  and  learning  can  maintain  them'  (Hints  submit- 
ted to  the  Asaociatton^  etc.,  etc.,  by  a  Layman,  178&). 
Bishop  Horsley  answered  with  force,  but  with  the  un- 
becoming asperity  which  defaces  all  his  controversial 
writings."  The  society  was  not  long-lived,  and,  for 
many  years  after,  any  voice  raised  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  favor  of  liturgical  revision  was  silenced  by 
the  mention  of  *'the  Feathers'  Tavern." — ^Marsden, 
Churches  and  Sects,  i,  814 ;  Baxter,  Church  History  of 
Enffkmd  (London,  1849),  p.  668. 

Featly,  Daxibl,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine,  was  bom 
at  Charlton,  near  Oxford,  in  1582.  His  father  was 
cook  at  Corpus  Chrlsti  College,  where  the  son  received 
his  education.  In  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Edmunds,  ambas- 
sador of  king  James  to  France,  chose  him  as  his  chap- 
lain at  Paris,  where  he  spent  three  years,  and  did  great 
honor  to  the  English  nation  and  the  Protestant  cause. 
After  his  return  he  became  successively  rector  of 
Northill  in  Cornwall,  of  Lambeth  in  Surrey,  and  of 
All-hallows  in  I^ndon.  This  last  he  soon  changed 
for  Acton  in  Middlesex,  and  then  became  provost  of 
Chelsea  College.  In  1626  he  published  his  AncUli 
Pietatis,  or  "The  Handmaid  to  Private  Devotion," 
which  went  through  many  editions.  In  1643  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  was  a 
witness  against  archbishop  Laud.  Heylin  said  of  him 
that  he  always  was  a  Calvin  ist  in  his  heart,  but  he 
never  showed  it  openly  till  then.  But  the  Parliament- 
ary party  soon  took  offence  at  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  six  months,  and  where 
hs  chiefly  composed  his  celebrated  answer  to  the  Jes- 
uit's challenge  published  under  the  name  of  Roma 
Raens,  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  book 
against  tha  Baptists,  called  The  Dipper  D^.  His  suf- 
ferings in  prison  brought  on  the  dropsy,  of  which  he 
died,  April  17,  l64o.  Among  hU  many  writings  (a  list 
of  which  miy  b3  found  in  Wood's  A  thence  Oxomenses) 
are  Claris  Myitica,  a  key  opening  divers  mysterious  texts 
of  Scripture^  in  70  sermons  (l/>nd.  1636,  fol.)  : — Hex- 
atexium^  or  sip  cordiab  against  the  terrors  of  decUh 
(London,  1637,  fol.).— Hook,  £k:cles,  Biog.  v,  5»;  Mid- 
dleton,  Bioff.  Evanyel,  vol.  iii;  Neal,  History  of  the 
Puritans,  Harpar's  edit.,  i,  473 ;  ii,  20  sq. 

FebroninB.    See  Hontheim. 

Fecht,  JoHANV,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Salzburg  December  26, 1636,  and  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  especially  TQbingen  and  Heidel- 
berg. In  1666  he  became  pastor  of  Langendenzlingen, 
and  court  preacher  at  Durlach  in  1668.  He  after- 
wards became  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  where 
he  died  May  5, 1716.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
delighted  in  controversy,  and  was  especially  bitter 
against  the  Pietists.  Among  his  publications  are, 
Lectiones  T%eoiogiciB  (Kostock,  1722):— Compendium 
UmvenoB  Theohgios  (Leips.  1744)  :  —  Apparatus  ai 
stippl.  hist,  eedes.  sqsc.  xvi.  Gass  calls  him  a  *'  most 
learned  and  fruitful  divine,  and  much  read,  long  after 
his  death."— Hoefer,  Noun,  Biog.  Generale,  xvii,  246 ; 
Gasp,  Geschichte  der  Prat.  Dogmatik  (Berlin,  1862,  iii, 
148). 

Feder,  Johann  Michael,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Oellingen,  near  Wurzburg,  in 
Bavaria.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  extraordinary, 
and  in  1786  ordiniiTy  professor  at  the  university. 
From  1804  to  1811  he  was  first  librarian  of  the  univer- 
sity library.  He  died  in  1824.  Feder  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany,  though  none  of  his  works  are  of  special  im- 
portence.  They  are  chiefly  translations  fh>m  the 
Greek  (Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Theodoret),  Latin  (works 
of  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vincent  of  Lerin),  and 
F^rencfa.     He  revised  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 


Braun,  and  contributed  to  a  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  periodicals  of  Germany.  A  complete  list  of 
his  publications  is  given  in  the  Thesaurus  librorvm  rei 
cathoUcm  (Wurzb.  1848). — Herzog,  ReaUEncyJdop.  iv, 
344 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  928.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Federal  Theology  (Lat/<«fiM,  a  compact;  a^j. 
faderaUs),  a  method  of  steting  divine  tmth,  accord^ 
ing  to  which  all  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  certain,  covenante  God  has  made 
with  men.  We  set  forth  (I.)  the  doctrine,  as  steted 
by  ite  advocates ;  (II.)  ite  history. 

I.  Doctrine, — The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system 
is  that  man  has  always  stood  towards  God  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  covenant,  though  a  covenant  of  a  peculiar 
character.  The  ordinar}'  idea  of  a  covenant,  which  is 
that  of  a  mutual  compact  between  one  or  more  parties, 
each  bound  to  render  some  benefit  to  the  other,  is  ob- 
viously excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Where 
God  and  man  are  the  parties,  the  benefits  must  he  all 
on  one  side  and  the  obligations  on  the  other.  The  re- 
lationship must  be  determined  and  be  imposed  upon 
man  by  God  in  his  right  of  a  sovereign  ruler.  And 
3*et  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  law  or  promise. 
It  involves,  indeed,  a  law  which  man  has  no  right  to 
disobey ;  but  superadded  to  this  is  a  promise  of  bene- 
fits vastly  disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  obedience,  a 
limitation  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
bation on  which  all  is  made  to  depend,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  many  by  some  one  as  their  natural  head. 
There  is  even  a  virtual  implication  of  mutual  consent 
and  obligations,  for  on  the  one  hand  God  graciously 
binds  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  engage- 
ments with  the  view  of  securing  resulto  that  shall  man- 
ifest his  glory ;  and  man  freely  consenta  when,  with  tiiis 
understanding,  he  enters  upon  a  course  of  obedience. 
Such  a  promise  on  God*s  part,  suspended  upon  tho 
performance  of  a  condition  on  man*s,  is  a  covenant. 
The  advocates  of  this  system  have  usually  made  but 
two  such  covenants :  viz.  1,  that  of  nature  or  of  works ; 
and,  2,  that  of  grace.  These  have  been  successive  in 
their  revelation  to  man,  since  the  former  was  an  ar- 
rangement before  the  Fall,  and  the  latter  was  not 
made  known  until  after  that  event ;  and  yet  the  latter 
must  have  been  agreed  upon  before  all  worlds,  where- 
as the  former  could  not  have  been  formed  until  the  cre- 
ation of  man ;  and  some  contend  that  those  who  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace  must  necessarily 
remain,  even  now,  under  the  obligations  and  penalties 
of  the  covenant  of  works.  In  both  we  have  the  same 
contracting  parties,  God  and  man ;  the  same  blessing 
to  be  attained,  eternal  life ;  and  the  same  requirement 
of  perfect  obedience ;  but  they  diflTer,  inasmuch  as  the 
covenant  of  grace  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy  to  sin- 
ners, is  through  a  divine  Mediator,  and  secures  the 
blessings  of  eternal  life  without  the  possibility  of  a 
failure. 

1.  The  covenant  of  nature,  or  of  works,  is  nowhere 
spoken  of  under  that  name,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  Some 
have  thought  they  had  discovered  an  express  mention 
of  it  in  Hos.  vi,  7:  "They,  like  Adam,  have  trans- 
gressed the  covenant"  (compare  Job  xxxi,  83 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxii,  7).  The  apostle  often  speaks  of  the  law  of 
works  in  contrast  with  the  law  of  faith,  of  the  two 
covenants  (Gal.  iv,  24),  and  not  unfrequently  of  an  old 
and  a  new  covenant.  It  is  not  denied  that  by  these 
expressions  he  usually  meant  the  Mosaic  or  Sinaitic 
dispensation,  in  distinction  from  the  evangelical;  but 
it  is  thought  that  such  a  dispensation  could  be  desig- 
nated a  covenant  of  works  onl}'  because  it  was  a  re- 
publication of  a  moral  law  to  be  a  rule  of  conduct,  but 
not  a  covenant  of  life,  for  a  particular  nation.  .  The 
contrast  and  resemblance  which  Paul  also  draws  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  Adam  (Rom.  v,  12-21 ; 
1  Cor.  XV,  45)  would  seem  to  have  no  meaning  with- 
out the  understanding  of  a  covenant  with  our  great  - 
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progenitor.  All  the  essentials  of  a  covenant,  too,  are 
discoyerable  in  the  constitution  under  which  Adam 
was  placed  by  his  Malcer.  Not  only  was  he,  as  a 
moral  being,  under  obligation  to  conform  to  the  law 
written  upon  his  heart,  and  to  obey  the  positive  pre- 
cept given  to  test  his  confidence  in  God,  but  eternal 
life  was  promised  him  on  condition  of  his  obedience. 
He  was  constituted  the  representative  of  his  race,  and 
a  limited  period  was  assigned  him  in  which  the  desti- 
ny of  all  was  to  be  decided.  That  this  is  ti  true  state- 
ment of  the  ease  was  inferred  from  that  which  actually 
followed  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents,  and 
mast  have  been  more  or  less  clearly  known  to  them. 
To  such  an  arrangement  those  who  had  been  created 
in  the  image  of  Qod  could  do  no  otherwise  than  yield 
a  cheerful  assent,  inasmuch  as  far  higher  blessings 
were  proposed  by  it  than  by  any  merely  legal  relation. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose,  also,  that  their  powers  were 
quite  ample  for  the  performance  of  the  condition. 
Many  have  thought  tliat  before  the  Fall  they  were 
endowed  with  such  supernatural  gifts  as  secured  to 
them  the  possession  of  their  original  righteousness ; 
but,  as  nothing  is  said  of  these  in  the  sacred  history, 
and  as  they  appeared  to  many  inconsistent  with  the 
possibility  of  man's  fall,  most  writers  contend  that  the 
divine  image  consisted  wholly  in  the  knowledge  and 
moral  excellence  which  Adam  had  within  himself. 
That  he  would  have  secured  eternal  life  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  had  he  continued  faithful  for  a 
prescribed  period  is  inferred  fh>m  the  fact  that  he  fell 
for  himself  and  them ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  a  benevolent  God  would  have  made  the  penalty 
more  extensive  in  its  influence  than  the  promise.  The 
penalty  for  disobedience  was  death,  corporeal,  sprit- 
ual,  and  eternal,  for  each  of  these  necessarily  fol- 
lowed a  forfeiture  of  a  divine  life.  The  seal  by  which 
this  covenant  was  ratified  and  signified  was  at  least 
the  tree  of  life,  but  a  sacramental  character  has  been 
attributed  to  almost  everything  mentione4  in  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  Paradise. 

After  an  indefinite  period  this  .covenant  was  viola- 
ted on  man's  part.  This  result  was  not  the  effect  of 
any  action  on  God's  part  either  positive  or  privative, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  man's  own  freedom.  No  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  or  upright  purposes,  or  pure  affec- 
tions could  give  the  creature  absolute  immntability ; 
and  hence,  with  the  highest  and  best  gifts,  man  **  be- 
ing left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  fell  from  the 
estate  in  which  ho  was  created."  The  friends  of  the 
federal  system  allege  that  this  was  the  only  proper 
period  of  man's  probation,  since  only  then  was  his 
destiny  dependent  upon  a  contingency.  Ever  since 
that  event,  if  any  are  saved  it  must  be  by  an  uncon- 
ditional grant  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  race 
sinned  in  Adam  and  fell  with  htm,  not  because  of  any 
confusion  of  personal  or  moral  identity,  not  because  of 
any  transference  of  character  from  one  man  to  another, 
but  simply  because  all  were  represented  in  him.  As 
a  representative,  he  was  in  no  sense  numerically  one 
and  the  same  with  those  he  represents,  for  no  one  can 
represent  himself.  He  simply  acted  in  behalf  of  them, 
as  a  parent,  or  guardian,  or  agent  often  does.  There 
was  a  reason  on  account  of  which  he  was  thus  chosen 
to  act  in  their  stead.  This  was  the  unity  of  their  na- 
ture with  his,  and  his  peculiar  position  as  the  natural 
head  of  the  race;  but  their  representation  was  some- 
thing additional  to  all  that.  A  natural  head  of  a 
family  might  be  so  situated  that  many  consequences 
might  flow  to  them  from  his  action,  and  yet  he  might 
not  stand  as  their  covenant  or  legal  representative. 
Adam  stood  in  our  place,  not  directly,  because  he  was 
our  natural  head,  but  because  God  chose  him  to  stand 
thus.  The  natural  relation  might  have  been,  and 
doubtless  was,  the  reason  for  his  being  chosen  to  such 
an  ofiice,  but  the  legal  or  covenant  unity  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  divine  designation  and  choice.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  all  mankind,  descending  from  him 


by  ordinary  generation,  were  henceforth  to  be  treated 
as  guilty  and  fallen  creatures.  Only  his  first  sin  was 
thus  imputed  to  them  because  the  original  covenant 
was  broken  by  that  alone,  and  Adam  most  afterwards 
have  stood  as  a  single  person,  and  not  as  a  public  rep- 
resentative. Personally  he  lost  the  moral  imago  of 
God,  communion  with  God,  corporeal  life,  a  place  in 
Paradise,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  His 
posterity  fell  under  the  imputation  of  his  guilt,  were 
destitute  of  original  righteousness,  and  became  cor- 
rupt in  their  whole  nature.  As  a  method  sanctioned 
bj'  God  for  attaining  eternal  life,  the  covenant  of 
works  was  henceforth  abolished  and  forbidden,  and 
yet  all  men  are  under  obligation  to  obey  the  law,  and 
on  their  own  disobedience  they  must  endure  its  pen- 
alty, unless  they  are  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ.  God 
has  encouraged  no  expectation  of  salvation  by  an  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  for,  even  if  such  an  obedience  were 
possible,  no  one  has  ever  realized  it,  and  God  has 
provided  no  promises  for  a  merely  hypothetical  case. 
If,  therefore,  no  other  scheme  had  been  proposed  to 
man,  each  individual  of  our  race  had  lain  under  the 
penalty  of  a  broken  covenant,  which  subjected  him  to 
a  hopeless  abandonment  by  his  Maker,  to  all  the  evils 
of  a  dying  state  in  this  world,  to  final  death  itself,  and 
to  an  everlasting  banishment  from  God  in  the  world 
to  come.  Not  that  each  person  was  judicially  con- 
demned to  all  these  evils  exclusively  on  account  of 
the  first  sin,  but  such  were  the  consequences  whicli 
would  certainly  follow  that  act.  It  is  conceded  that 
in  the  last  day  none  will  be  condemned  for  any  but 
their  own  personal  sin,  and  yet  it  is  contended  that 
in  the  first  sin  all  are  rendered  liable  to  both  the  sin- 
fulness and  the  misery  of  the  present  state. 

2.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  that  glorious  scheme  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  by  which  eternal  life  and  salva- 
tion have  been  provided  for  men  in  a  way  of  free  grace 
and  mercy.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  fh>m  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  phrase 
may  be  confined  to  the  arrangement  in  eternity  be- 
tween the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  former  to 
the  engagement  into  which  God  enters  in  time  with 
believers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  contended 
that  the  covenant  of  redemption  is  that  stricter  ar- 
rangement according  to  which  believers  are  delivered 
from  all  sin,  while  that  of  grace  is  that  wider  one  ac- 
cording to  which  a  sufficient  atonement  was  provided 
for  all  men.  It  has,  however,  been  most  common  to 
speak  of  all  God's  arrangements  for  the  salvation  of 
men  as  nnder  a  single  covenant,  which,  however,  ma}' 
have  various  modes  of  dispensation.  One  may  con- 
ceive of  the  whole  race  as  fallen,  and  then  of  a  scheme 
of  mercy  which  provides  first  a  door  of  mercy  sufifi- 
ciently  open  for  all  mankind  to  enter,  and  finally  a 
svstem  of  means  which  should  secure  the  actual  sal- 
vation  of  a  limited  number ;  or  he  may  conceive  of  the 
eye  of  God  being  fixed  first  upon  a  limited  number  of 
our  fallen  race,  and  for  their  sake  alone  providing  an 
atonement  sufficient  indeed  for  all  men,  but  designed 
and  efficient  for  the  salvation  of  only  a  definite  num- 
ber. The  latter  was  the  aspect  in  which  the  covenant 
of  grace  has  usually  been  presented  by  its  advocates. 
They  have  supposed  that  God  originally  anticipated 
the  temporary  character  of  the  covenant  of  works,  and 
determined  upon  another  arrangement,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  mankind  might  be  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
apostasy.  Why  he  did  not  include  the  whole  or  a 
larger  portion  of  mankind  within  the  scope  of  his  sav- 
ing mercy,  they  prefer  to  leave  out  of  discussion  as  an 
unapproachable  mystery.  That  he  had  sufficient  rea- 
sons without  implying  a  want  of  benevolence  they  as- 
sert without  hesitation,  but  they  think  it  best  never  to 
attempt  a  definition  of  them.  Negatively  they  con- 
tend tiiat  the  favored  ones  could  have  had  no  pre-emi- 
nence in  natural  goodness,  since  many  of  them  confess 
themselves  to  be  the  chief  of  sinners.  The  effort  to 
find  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  anticipated  circumstances- 
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of  men  has  nsuallj  proved  so  confusing  to  the  finite 
intellect,  that  most  thinkers,  have  concladed  to  leave 
the  origin  of  discriminating  grace  where  the  Scrip- 
tares  have  left  it,  in  the  mere  good  pleasure  (benepla- 
citum)  of  God.    As  we  read  of  some  who  were  chosen 
in  Christ  before  the  foondation  of  the  world,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  most  have  been  in  eternity  an 
agreement  or  covenant  between  the  persons  of  the  sa- 
cred Trinity,  according  to  which  a  seed  was  given  to 
the  Son  to  serve  him,  and  that  he  became  their  surety 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  upon  them,  to  give  them 
a  title  to  eternal  life,  and  to  bring  them  to  everlasting 
glory.    The  Father  (who  in  this  transaction  is  usually 
regarded  as  personating  the  Deity  as  such)  engaged  to 
spare  his  beloved  Son,  to  fnmish  him  with  all  suitable 
endowments  and  preparations  for  his  work,  to  support 
him  in  it,  to  deliver  into  his  hands  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  to  pardon  and  accept  all  who  should  come 
unto  God  by  him,  and  to  confer  upon  him  a  glorious 
reward  fbrever  and  ever.     The  Holy  Spirit,  who  must 
also  be  looked  upon  as  having  a  part  in  this  covenant, 
also  engaged  to  become  the  efficient  agent  in  the  re- 
generation, sanctification,  and  glorification  of  the  holy 
eeed.     Without  ascribing  to  this  transaction  the  tech- 
nicalities of  a  human  compact,  and  conceding  that  the 
•whole  mode  of  viewing  it  is  anthropomorphic,  it  is  con- 
tended that  something  equivalent  to  this,  and  amount- 
ing to  snch  a  mutual  understanding,  must  have  exist- 
ed in  the  sacred  Trinity.     An  equal  love  towards  men 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  each  of  the  divine  per- 
sons.   But  as  man  was  under  condemnation,  and  could 
not  therefore  act  for  himself,  the  Son  of  God  acted  in 
behalf  of  all  of  whom  he  was  to  be  the  spiritual  head. 
To  constitute  a  natural  ground  for  this  headship,  he 
was  to  become  a  man,  uniting  divinity  in  one  person 
-with  humanity.     He  thus  became  a  new  federal  head 
Ibr  his  spiritual  seed,  similar  to  that  which  Adam  had 
sustained  to  his  natural  descendants.     In  this  relation 
he  was  to  act  in  all  he  did  as  their  representative.    He 
was  to  share  with  them  in  the  actual  curse  which  the 
first  sin  had  brought  on  the  human  race,  not  shrinking 
even  flrom  death  in  its  most  terrific  form.     Though 
this  endurance  was  not  the  same  with  that  which  they 
would  have  endured  in  its  spiritual  results  or  in  eter- 
nal duration,  it  was  supposed  to  be  infinite  in  value  on 
account  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person.     It  was 
indeed  sufficient  in  objective  worth  to  expiate  for  any 
amoont  of  sin  in  any  number  of  worlds.     It  has  actu- 
ally conferred  innumerable  benefits  upon  all  men. 
Pardon  and  salvation  is  offered  to  every  one  who  hears 
the  Gospel ;  time,  opportunity,  and  some  means  of 
grace  are  afforded  to  all,  and  sufficient  is  done  to  leave 
those  inexcnsable  who  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.     But  confessedly  all  are  not  made  partakers  of 
salvation,  and  only  a  portion  of  men  were  eternally 
given  to  Christ  by  the  Father.     Obviously  it  was  not 
left  to  an  uncertainty  whether  his  work  would  be  in 
vain  or  not.    A  seed  was  secured  to  him  by  covenant, 
and  it  was  with  an  ultimate  reference  to  these  that  he 
entered  upon  his  work.    Adapted  to  all,  and  sufficient 
ibr  all  as  his  work  may  be,  it  must  have  been  specially 
designed  to  effect  the  salvation  only  of  the  covenant 
people.     Of  these  alone  can  he  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  head  and  representative,  since  they  alone  are 
ingrafted  into  him  by  a  living  and  active  faith.     To 
them  alone  is  his  perfect  righteousness  imputed,  as  if 
lie  had  suflfered  and  obeyed  in  their  stead.     By  his 
oofferings  he  has  satisfied  for  their  guilt,  and  by  his 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law  he  has  obtained  for  them 
«  title  to  eternal  life.     He  thus  becomes  their  surety, 
not  merely  to  make  them  inherently  holy,  but  to  per- 
form what  is  required  of  them.     He  satisfies  in  this 
-vray  Iwth  the  penalty  and  the  precept  of  the  broken 
covenant.     That  covenant  required  obedience  only  for 
SI  limited  period,  and  he  has  fulfilled  the  law  during 
the  time  allotted  him  by  the  Father.     The  whole  per- 
son of  the  Redeemer  in  both  natures  was  subject  to 


the  law,  and  as  snch  an  obedience  (at  least  in  this  spe* 
cial  form  of  it)  was  not  obligatory,  but  voluntary  on 
his  part,  it  became  available  for  an  infinite  righteous- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  covenant  of  gnoe  as  formed  in  eter- 
nity. To  this  must  be  added  its  actual  administration 
in  time.  Of  course  the  only  administrator  of  it  was 
the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  He  has  power  over  all  fiesh,  in  order  to  frive 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  had  been  given  him.  He  it 
was  who  represented  the  divine  Buler  in  all  those  dis- 
pensations of  mercy  of  which  the  sacred  history  in- 
forms us.  Although  at  different  periods  of  human  his- 
tory the  ontward  forms  of  religion  have  been  changed, 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  them 
all,  was  always  the  same.  Salvation  has  in  all  cases 
been  by  Christ,  even  where  the  subjects  of  it  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  respecting  him.  None  have  ever  been 
saved  by  the  law  of  works,  and  none  have  had  their 
hopes  bounded  by  promises  of  an  earthly  home.  The 
antediluvians,  the  patriarchs,  Job  and  bis  friends,  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
looked  for  forgiveness  under  certain  prescribed  condi- 
tions, and  for  a  city  beyond  the  present  world  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  The  only  diflbrance  be- 
tween them  was  that  salvation  was  presented  with 
greater  obscurity,  nnder  more  symbolical  forms,  with 
narrower  restrictions  to  families  and  nations,  and  with 
less  enlarged  measures  of  the  divine  Spirit  at  some  pe- 
riods than  at  others.  Ordinarily  there  have  been  reck- 
oned but  two  principal  economies  or  dispensations,  viz. 
that  under  the  Old  and  that  nnder  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Although  the  same  word  in  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible  is  applied  to  all  covenants  between 
God  and  man,  the  advocates  of  the  federal  system 
have  translated  them  differently  when  applied  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  great  covenants  of  nature  and  of  grace, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  different  economies  under  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Availing  themselves  of  the  double 
meaning,  especially  of  the  Greek  word  (^ca^^ici}),  they 
have  usually  designated  these  latter  economies  by  the 
name  of  testaments,  to  indicate  that  thev  were  that 
peculiar  kind  of  arrangements  which  acquire  validity 
only  after  the  decease  of  him  who  makes  them. 
Though  the  Redeemer  had  not,  in  fact,  died  before  the 
earlier  dispensation,  he  was  looked  upon  as  slain  fW>m 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  the  dispensations  of 
mercy  were  even  then  constituted  in  anticipation  of  his 
death.  Hence,  when  speaking  of  the  communication 
of  benefits  to  men,  no  mutual  conditions  are  implied, 
but  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  bequeath  them  by  testa- 
ment The  death  of  the  testator  is  indispensable  to 
render  the  grant  valid,  and  to  make  the  promises  sure 
(Heb.  ix,  16-17).  Conditions,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  on  the  part  of  God's- people,  are  not  required, 
but  benefits  are  supposed  lo' be' bestowed  absolutely, 
by  free  donation,  and  by  an  irrevocable  will.  Men 
are  indeed  to  believe,  to  be  holy,  and  to  persevere 
faithfully  nnto  the  end,  but  all  this  is  supposed  to  be 
secured  by  the  ftee  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  the  ultimate  form  in 
which  the  covenant  of  grace  will  be  administered;  for, 
since  all  national  restrictions  have  been  removed,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  in  his  plenitude,  no  other  is 
conceivable.  Jesus  Christ  will  continue  to  administer 
it  until  the  whole  world  shall  be  subdued  unto  him. 
Finally,  the  present  economy  of  things  shall  cease,  the 
dead  shall  be  raised,  the  living  shall  be  changed,  every 
human  being  shall  be  judged  at  Christ's  bar  for  sins, 
not  only  against  God  as  a  moral  ruler,  but  against 
himself  as  the  mediatorial  king,  and  sentence  shall  be 
passed  upon  each  according  to  his  works.  Christ  will 
claim  the  right  to  do  this  even  with  respect  to  snch  as 
are  not  under  his  spiritual  headship,  inasmuch  as  they 
too  are  in  one  sense  purchased  by  him  (2  Pet  ii,  1),  and 
hence  power  over  all  flesh  has  been  given  him  by  the 
Father  (John  xvii,  2).    Then,  having  obtained  full  po» 
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■eMion  of  his  kingdom,  be  will  present  it  to  tlie  Father 
M  the  economical  representative  of  the  Godhead,  either 
in  token  of  the  completeness  of  his  work,  or  as  indica- 
ting the  close  of  his  mediatorship.  But,  whether  he 
demits  his  peculiar  office  (1  Cor.  xv,  28),  or  only  brings 
his  mediatofial  kingdom  into  some  new  relation,  be 
will  then  complete  the  scheme  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  receive  his  eternally  betrothed  Church  into 
an  everlasting  union  with  bimselt 

II.  History. — The  words  rendered  covenant  are  flre- 
quently  used  in  the  original  Scriptures  in  application 
to  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures.  The  Hebrew 
n*^*|t3  signifies  undoubtedly  in  its  primary  meaning 
%  mutual  compact  (Robinson's  Gesenius's  Lexicon),  and 
yet  it  is  not  unfi'equently  applied  to  transactions  in 
which  such  an  idea  in  its  strictness  is  impossible  (Gen. 
ix,  9-18;  Jer.  xxxiii,  20-21).  With  a  true  sense  of 
its  usage  and  idea,  if  not  strictly  according  to  its  ety- 
mological signification,  the  LXX  have  translated  this 
word  by  the  Greek  Sia^Kfif  the  generic  meaning  of 
which  is  a  disposition  or  arrangement,  and  lapses  into 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  compact  or  testament  only  when 
the  author  or  authors  of  it  happened  to  be  mutual  stip- 
ulators or  testators.  But  neither  in  the  Septuagint 
nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  word  ever  applied  to 
the  relation  in  which  man  stood  before  the  Fall,  but  al- 
ways to  some  transaction  or  dispensation  under  the 
covenant  of  grace  (Hos.  vi,  7,  with  this  signification, 
is  doubtful).  Nor  has  any  clear  instance  of  such  an 
application  of  the  word  to  man's  primeval  state  been 
found  in  any  theological  writer  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  centur}'.  (See,  however,  Bede  on 
Gen.  xvii,  14.)  Certainly  no  one  bad  attempted  to 
arrange  all  the  materials  of  a  systematic  theology  un- 
der the  general  heads  of  divine  covenants.  And  yet 
there  was  an  obvious  tendency'  in  that  direction  ^imong 
the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Calvinistic  school.  These 
had  become  familiar  with  the  word  In  relation  to 
Christ  and  his  people,  and  with  all  the  {ftinclplee  in- 
volved in  a  covenant  with  Adam.  They  had  seen 
that  Adam's  original  position  was  not  that  of  a  mere 
subject  of  law,  but  that  promises  had  been  made  to 
him  with  a  condition,  i.ni  that  the  whole  race  were  rep- 
resented on  a  limited  probation  in  him.  It  is  general- 
I3'  conceded  that  the  federal  system  had  its  origin  with 
Kloppenburg,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker 
(died  in  1652).  The  first,  however,  who  had  the  ge- 
nius and  boldness  to  give  definiteness  and  complete- 
ness to  the  system  was  John  Koch  (Cocceius),  a  pupil 
of  his,  and  a  successor  in  the  same  chair.  In  his 
Summa  doctrinm  defadere  et  testanunto  Dei  (1648),  and 
still  further  in  his  more  enlarged  Summa  TheoUgite  (2d 
edit.  1665),  he  comprises  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli/ion  under  the  two  great  categories  of  the  cov- 
enants of  nature  and  of  grace.  The  method  he  pursued 
has  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  '*  the  Father  of 
Biblical  Theology ;"  and,  laying  aside  the  practice  usu- 
al with  his  predecessors,  of  viewing  divine  truth  in  its 
subjective  form,  either  as  logically  constructed  by  a 
human  mind,  or  as  it  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  di- 
vine mind  around  the  great  central  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, he  professed  to  come  to  the  Scriptures, 
reverently  to  read  them,  and  derive  his  system  from 
the  inspired  historical  arrangement  The  events  of 
Jiuman  history  were  regarded  in  their  anthropological 
aspect  as  well  as  related  to  the  divine  eflScicncy.  The 
Anal  cause  of  salvation  be  can  indeed  find  nowhere 
else  than  in  the  divine  mind,  and  he  has  no  occasion 
to  impinge. against  the  highest  style  of  contemporary 
orthodoxy,  and  yet  be  succeeded  in  giving  to  theology' 
a  more  practical  character.  Although  under  all  dis- 
pensations he  conceived  of  roan  as  receptive  and  God 
alone  as  communicative,  he  still  represented  man  as 
coming  under  an  obligation  to  perform  certain  duties 
which  were  looked  upon  as  a  virtual  condition  of  the 
divine  promises.    This  fidelity  to  the  scriptural  repre- 


sentation compelled  him  to  develop  his  system  accord- 
ing to  the  successive  periods  of  the  sacred  history 
(Ebrard,  Dogmen.  §  40;  D.  Schenkel,  Christ,-Daffm€H. 
§  129,  note). 

As  often  occurs  when  great  changes  are  introduced 
in  formal  statements  of  truth,  this  system  was  as  bit- 
terly opposed  as  if  it  had  been  an  essential  error.   Oth- 
er principles,  on  which  the  author  was  more  vulnera- 
ble, were  introdnced  into  the  controversy;  but  the 
main  features  of  his  system  soon  obtained  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  acceptance  in  all  the  Reformed  churches 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  among 
the  English  Puritans.     The  orthodox  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  always  regarded  it  with  aversion,  and  the 
Jansenists  oppose  the  whole  conception  of  a  covenant 
with  Adam  as  an  innovation  upon  Augustinism,  and 
needless  to  explain  the  natural  effects  of  the  first  sin 
(Father  Paul's  Bitt.  o/the  Council  0/ Trent,  p.  177-201 ; 
Jansenius,  Auffutt.  ii,  208-11).     The  Lutheran  divines 
have  in  general  rejected  it  on  account  of  the  promi- 
nence it  still  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  because,  when  the  word  covenant  was  divested  of 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  compact,  it  offered  no  advantages 
over  the  words  which  had  long  been  in  use  (Thoma- 
sius,  ChrifU  Ptrson  und  Werh,  §  28).     The  Arminians 
of  Holland  were  partially  conciliated  by  those  jurid- 
ical considerations  by  which  the  advocates  of  the 
system  defended  it,  and  many  of  them  accepted  of  it 
with  some  important  modifications.     The  object  of 
these  was  to  limit  the  direct  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin  to  a  privation  of  original  righteousness,  or  the  loss 
of  those  aids  of  the  divine  spirit  on  which  they  made 
the  original  moral  image  to  depend,  to  temporal  evils, 
and  to  bodily  death,  together  with  such  a  depravation 
of  our  mental  and  moral  state  as  renders  us  incapable 
of  obedience,  and  so  to  extend  the  benefits  of  ChrisVs 
death  that  he  should  not  only  be  regarded  as  dying 
for  all  men  alike,  but  as  actually  restoring  to  them 
such  supernatural  aids  as,  if  properly  used,  would  en- 
able them  to  lay  hold  upon  the  great  salvation  (Nich- 
oFs  Caivinum   and  Arminianitm  in  Watson's  TT^eoi. 
Inttit.  il,  45).     Notwithstanding  the  objections  raised 
against  the  federal  system,  its  principles  were  carried 
still  further  forward  with  fearless  and  logical  consist- 
ency by  Francis  Burmann,  a  pupil  of  Koch,  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Utrecht.    In  his  Synopnt  of 
Tliedogy,  and  egpedally  ofihe  Economy  of  ike  Covenantt 
(1671),  he  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  details  of 
the  covenant  of  nature  were  fairly  to  be  inferred  trouk 
the  idea  of  the  divine  image  in  man  in  connection  with 
what  we  know  of  the  divine  goodness,  since  that  good- 
ness would  of  course  desire  to  bring  man  into  the  high- 
est communion  with  itself,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  natural  justice..   The 
difficulties,  however,  with  which  the  system  was  pressed 
by  its  opponents  were  sought  to  be  removed  by  Her- 
mann Witsius,  a  successor  and  former  pupil  of  Burmann 
in  the  theological  chair  of  the  University  of  Utrecht. 
In  his  Economy  of  the  CovenanfSy  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1685,  some  important  distinctions 
maintained  by  his  predecessors  were  given  up  (as,  e.  g. 
that  between  the  Traptoi^  of  the  Old  and  the  a^itn^  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  shown  in  Rom.  iii,  25, 26,  and 
the  three  dispensations  or  economies  of  the  covenant 
of  grace) ;  a  minute  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  two 
covenants  by  the  introduction  of  four  sacraments  into 
Paradise  (tiie  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the 
Sabbath,  and  Paradise  itselQ ;  and  a  sacramental  char- 
acter b  given  to  a  multitude  of  things  under  the  econ> 
omy  before  the  law  (the  coats  of  skins,  the  ark,  the 
rainbow,  etc.  bk.  ii,  chap,  viii,  §  10 ;  bk.  iv,  chap.  vii>. 
In  1688  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  complete  the 
federal  system  by  Melchlor  Leydecker,  another  pro- 
fessor in  Utrecht,  who,  though  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  Federalist,  professedly  wrote  under  its  spirit 
and  tendency.     In  his  Seven  Books  vpon  the  Truth  n/* 
the  Christian  Bdi^ion,  he  endeavors  to  trace  the  ecoD- 
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amy  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  the  several  Persons 
of  the  sacred  Trinity,  by  showing  that  the  Father  re- 
veals himself,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament^  as  the 
universal  Ruler  maintaining  the  cause  of  justice ;  the 
Son,  especially  during  his  life  on  earth,  as  the  Media- 
tor dispensing  mercy ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  especially 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  the  Comforter  exercising 
divine  and  saving  power.  This  arbitrary  assignment 
of  the  divine  attributes,  however,  has  never  been  ac> 
ceptable.  Though  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  com- 
posed beford  the  federal  theory  was  distinctly  broached, 
most  of  the  great  commentaries  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  were  written  by  Federalists.  The  maturest 
firuit  of  that  system  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon  van  Til  (Tilenus),  a  professor  in  Dort  and 
Leyden,  whose  Compends  {Compend  of  Nat,  and  Rev. 
Theol.  Leyden,  1704,  and  Compend  of  Theology ^  Berne, 
1703)  were  the  organic  union  of  the  three  great  ten- 
dencies of  Scholasticism,  Federalism,  and  Cartesian- 
ism,  and  have  obtained  general  acceptance  in  the 
schools  of  Holland ;  and  in  those  of  F.  A.  Lampe,  the 
pastor  of  several  influentijil  congregations  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  Utrecht  (1720-27),  whose  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal works  in  the  German  vernacular  have  had  the  hon- 
or of  reconciling  Pietism  to  the  orthodox  Church,  and 
have  sometimes  had  a  popularity  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  authorized  Catechism  of  the  national  Church.  It 
<loes  not  appear  that  the  Federal  system  has  at  any 
time  found  universal  acceptance  in  the  Reformed 
churches.  It  has  never  been  either  condemnsd  or 
sanctioned  by  the  public  synod,  and  such  has  been  the 
balance  of  parties  that,  by  right  of  long-established 
custom,  one  Federalist  must  be  appointed  in  each  of 
the  nniversitiea  of  Holland  (Ebrard,  Christ,  Dogm,  § 
41). 

A  modification  both  of  the  Scholastic  and  Federal 
theology  made  its  appearance  among  the  Protestants 
of  France.  The  rival  theological  schools  of  Saumur 
and  Montauban  zealously  adopted  the  federal  system. 
But  John  Cameron,  a  Scotchman,  who  at  different 
times  was  a  professor  in  both  institutions  [see  Cam- 
eron], and  his  pupils,  Molse  Amyraut  (Amyraldus) 
and  Joshua  de  la  Place  (Placsus),  who  were  associated 
as  professors  at  Saumur  (1633-64),  proposed,  and  for 
many  years  maintained,  a  peculiar  system,  which  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  it  with  the  doctrine  of  a  univer- 
sal redemption.  See  Amyraut  and  La  Placr.  The 
xesnlt  was  a  cruda  syncretism  of  an  ideal  or  hypothet- 
ical Universalism  with  a  rigid  and  real  Particularism. 
Amyraut  maintained  that  there  were  three  instead  of 
two  general  covenants  with  man — ^tbe  natural^  with  a 
positive  prohibition  and  a  promise  of  a  blessed  life  in 
Paradise ;  a  legale  promising  the  land  of  Canaan  on 
condition  of  a  life  of  fiiith ;  and  the  gracious^  promis- 
ing eternal  life  on  the  condition  of  faith  in  Christ.  La 
Place  also  drew  a  distinction  between  a  mediate  and 
an  immediate  imputation,  according  to  which  Adam's 
sin  might  be  imputed  to  his  posterity,  either  medi- 
ately, on  account  of  a  previously  recognised  inherent 
depravity  in  them ;  or  it  might  be  imputed  to  them 
immediately,  simply  on  account  of  their  federal  repre- 
sentation in  Adam.  This  whole  system  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  elder  Spanheim,  of  Geneva  and 
Leyden ;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  of  Zurich ;  and  Francis  Tur- 
retin,  of  Geneva.  At  the  two  last  national  synods 
ever  held  in  France  (Charenton,  in  1645,  and  Loudun, 
in  1659)  the  authors  successfully  defended  themselves 
from  th3  charge  of  heresy,  and  maintained  that  their 
views  were  only  a  more  distinct  statement  of  doctrines 
iirhich  had  been  universally  held  by  the  orthodox 
Church  since  primitive  times,  and  especially  by  Au- 
gustine and  Calvin ;  but  a  statement  of  opinions  im- 
puted to  them  (incorrectly,  as  they  maintained)  was 
c»)nd8mned  at  a  synod  at  Charenton  (1642),  and  the 
Formula  Consentus  ffdvetica  was  composed  principal- 
ly by  Heidegger  (1675),  and  was  adopted  and  sent 
forth  to  guard  the  churches  against  such  views.     Al- 


though this  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  highly 
esteemed  of  the  Calvinistic  confessions,  and  is  the  only 
one  among  the  Continental  confessions  which  is  con- 
structed expressly  upon  the  basis  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem, its  authority  has  never  been  acknowledged  in 
France,  and  it  was  received  by  only  five  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  (and  there  mainly  through  the  Apport  of  the 
civil  magistrates),  and  finally  lost  all  public  sanction 
within  fifty  years  from  its  promulgation  (Ebrard's 
Christ.  Dqgm,  §  48;  L.  Noack's  Christ.  Dogmtngcsih.  |j 
74;  Shedd's  HUt,  ofChr,  Doct,  ii,  412). 

In  the  British  Islands,  and  especially  in  those 
churches  which  adhere  to  the  confession  of  faith  put 
forth  by  the  Synod  of  Westminster  (1643-8),  we  have 
the  stronghold  of  the  federal  system.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  English  Church  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1618-19),  and  especially  bishop  Davenant,  had  main- 
tained a  system  similar  to  that  of  Amyraut,  and  a  large 
party  in  that  Church  have  always  held  views  based 
upon  the  federal  theologA'.  Even  Jeremy  Taylor 
maintained  it  (1654),  with  some  Arminian,  and  even 
Pelagian  modilications,  in  one  of  his  treatises  {On  Rc' 
peniance,  ch.  i,  §  1).  The  celebrated  Richard  Baxter, 
though  he  **  subscribed  to  the  Sj'uod  of  Dort  without 
any  exception,  limitation,  or  exposition  of  any  word," 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  federal  theology,  as  qual- 
ified by  Amyraut  (Preface  to  The  Saints'  Rest,  1650; 
Cath,  Theol,'ie7b;  Univ,  Redemp.  1657;  Orme's  Life 
of  Baxter,  vol.  ii,  ch.  ii).  The  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster  was,  in  fact,  contemporary  with  the  first 
publication  of  Koch's  principal  work  on  the  covenants 
(1648),  and  deserves  a  credit,  perhaps,  equal  to  his  for 
the  origination  and  precise  statement  of  the  doctrine. 
The  national  Scotch  Church,  with  its  afliliated  branch- 
es in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has  always  upheld  the  sys- 
tem in  its  utmost  consistenc}'^  and  extremest  form. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  alone  is  said  to  main- 
tain it,  with  some  modifications  connected  with  the 
theory  of  a  general  atonement  (Wardlaw,  Ori  the  Ez- 
tent  of  the  Atonejnent,  §  13-15).  Among  the  orthodox 
dissenters  of  England  it  has  also  been  accepted,  and 
found  some  of  its  most  able  defenders.  The  Wesley- 
ans  of  England  and  America  claim  that  they  are  ena- 
bled, by  their  peculiar  modifications  of  it,  to  "carry 
through  the  system  with  greater  consbtency  than  the 
Calvinists  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  more  easily 
account  for  certain  good  dispositions  and  occasional 
religious  inclinations  in  those  who  never  give  evidence 
of  actual  conversion."  By  their  doctrine  of  a  general 
redemption,  they  maintain  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
the  supernatural  aids  through  the  Fall,  and  the  conse- 
quent incapacity  of  unassisted  man  to  have  such  good 
dispositions,  there  is  given  to  every  one,  through 
Christ,  those  gracious  influences  which,  if  not  resisted, 
would  lead  on  to  a  saving  conversion  (Watson's  Theol, 
Instit,  ii,  48-52 ;  Porter's  Comp,  of  Methodism,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
iv).  The  reason  that  these  gracious  influences  are 
not  resisted  they  can  only  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
free-will,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  can 
give  no  farther  account  of  it.  The  orthodox  Congr&- 
gationalists  and  the  New-school  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  usually  object  to  the  phrase  *^  universal 
redemj^ion"  as  used  by  the  Amyraldists  of  France,  the 
Baxterians  of  England,  and  the  Arminians  generally, 
inasmuch  as  the  word  redemption  properly  signifies 
more  than  what  is  obtained  simply  by  the  expiatory 
work  of  Christ,  and  includes  an  entire  deliverance 
from  sin.  They  therefore  use  the  word  atonement  to 
signify  the  objective  or  expiatory  work  of  Christ,  and 
contend  that  this  iBfor  sin,  and j^or  all  men,  while  re- 
demption implies  the  salvation  of  men,  and  must,  of 
course,  be  coi)fined  to  such  as  shall  be  saved  (Dr.  W. 
R. Weeks,  in  Parks^s  CoUeetions  on  the  Atonement,  p. 
579).  Such  an  atonement  is  not  merely  hypothetical, 
but  really  opens  the  door  of  salvation  to  all  men,  who 
are  supposed,  even  since  the  Fall,  to  possess  all  those 
faculties  and  powers  which  render  them  responsible  for 
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a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  Miration.  And  yet, 
so  certain  are  all  men  to  use  their  powers,  and  the  best 
external  means  of  grace,  to  their  perdition,  that  no 
reason  can  he  assigned  for  the  repentance  and  faith 
of  any  but  the  covenant  of  grace  formed  in  Christ  be- 
fore the  world  was  (Dwight's  TheoL  ser.  zliii ;  Barnes, 
On  the  Atonement,  chap,  i.x ;  Presb,  Quart  Bee,  iii,  218 
-252,  630-648).  Other  classes  of  Presbyterians  and 
Calvinistic  Baptists  in  this  country  use  the  word  re- 
demption, and  even  atonement,  in  the  sense  of  an  en- 
tire deliverance  from  sin ;  and  they,  of  course,  confine 
its  application  to  the  elect.  They  speak  in  the  largest 
terms  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  Christ  for  the 
pardon  of  all  sin,  but  regard  it  as  lunited  in  the  pur- 
pose and  design  of  God  to  such  as  are  effectoally  called 
of  the  Spirit,  and  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation  (^Princeton  TheoL  Euaye,  voL  v,  viii, 
and  xiv ;  A.  Fuller's  GoeptL,  etc.,  in  Works,  i,  812-840, 
vol.  i,  artt.  viii  and  xiv). 

III.  Literature, — On  the  general  system  and  his- 
tory :  Turretin's  Inet,  TheoL  EXemch,  loc.  viii  and  xii ; 
Hiirs  Lect,  in  Divimtjf,  bk.  v,  ch.  v ;  Dick's  LecL  on 
Theol,  lect.  xlviii ;  Witsius,  (Econ,  of  the  Cov.  8  vols. ; 
Buck's,  Smith's,  and  Kitto's  Dictumarife,  art.  Cove- 
nants ;  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  art8.Cocceius,  Burmann, 
Witsius,  and  Voetius ;  Ebrard^s  Chr.  Dogm.  §  87^4 ; 
Vincent's  and  Fisher's  CaUddtme ;  Hagenbach's  Hut. 
o/Doctr.  §  224;  New  Englander,  xxvii,  469-516;  BM. 
Bepert,  for  1868;  L.  Noack's  Chr,  Dofftnengesch,  §  74; 
Knapp's  Chrut.  Theol,  §  76, 113 ;  Hopkins's  Syttem,  i, 
240-250;  Mtrcertburg  Bevieir,  x,  63;  Kelly,  On  the 
Covenants  f  Jahrb,  Deutteh,  Theolog.  x,  209;  Fletcher's 
Works,  i,  452;  Gass,  Protest.  TheoL  ii,  276,  818;  Isaac 
AVatts's  Buin  and  Becovery,  p.  824-847 ;  Bidgley's  Body 
of  Divinity,  p.  11 ;  Dr.  £.  A.  Park's  Discourses  aind 
Treatises  By  Edwards,  SmnHey,  Maxey,  Emmons,  Grif 
fin,  Burge,  and  Weeks,  on  the  Atonement;  Neander, 
Dogmet^esch,  per.  iii,  bk.  ii,  c-f ;  Max  Goebel,  Gesch. 
d,  chr.  lAhens,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  A,  §  7-10,  p.  158 ;  Cunning- 
ham's Hist,  Theol,  ch.  xxv;  Schweitzer,  Bef.  Dogm.  p. 
108  sq.     (C.P.W.) 

Feejee  Tiilandii.    See  Fiji. 

Feeling.  The  relation  of  feeling  to  religion  Is  a 
subject  of  importance  Ixith  from  a  religious  and  philo- 
sophical point  of  view.  It  has  been  viewed  in  very 
different  ways,  and  has  led  to  long  and  animated  con- 
troversies. 

In  Greek,  the  word  aio^rioiQ  denoted  every  kind  of 
perception,  sensuous  and  spiritual,  mediate  and  imme- 
diate ;  consequently,  also  what  we  call  feeling.  Plato 
referred  to  a  sensuous  spiritual  feeling,  though  he  did 
not  call  it  by  this  name ;  for,  according  to  him,  the  un- 
derstanding (povq)  communes  with  the  aflfections  (lin- 
^firiTueov),  and  the  seat  of  this  communion  is  the  liver, 
from  which  proceed  the  power  of  divination  (jiavrtid) 
and  enthusiasm  (Iv^ovmaofiog).  Connected  with  this 
view  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  virtue  cannot  be 
taught,  and  that  what  is  substantially  good  breaks  forth 
in  the  soul  as  an  immediate  light. 

The  extensive  usage  of  the  Latin  word  sensus  em- 
braces abo  the  natural  moral  feeling,  sensus  communis, 
sensus  hominum. 

In  the  Septuagint  the  word  atoBijoiQ  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  is  generally  rendered  by  '*  knowledge"  or 
"wisdom,"  as  Prov.  i,  7 ;  xii,  23.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  occurs  only  once,  Phil,  i,  9,  where  it  is  coupled 
with  imyvttMfiQ  (English  version :  and  this  I  pray  that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  all  judgment). 

The  psychological  meaning  of  the  words  ato^oiQ 
and  sensus  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  is  not  fblly 
settled,  but  in  general  they  use  them  to  denote  a 
knowledge,  or  insight  obtained  by  means  of  feeling. 
Origen  (contra  Ceisum,  i,  48)  speaks  of  a  '^divine  in- 
sight" (hcla  aio^oiQ)  of  the  soul  by  means  of  which 
enlightened  men  perceive  supernatural  things  just  as 


others  perceive  natural  objects  by  means  of  their  senses. 
Clement  {Stromal,  iv,  p.  888,  ed.  Potter)  ascribes  to  the 
scientific  man  a  ovvaiodijoic,  a  faculty  of  inventing 
and  understanding,  analogous  to  the  faculty  of  taste 
possessed  by  the  sculptor,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  pos- 
sessed by  the  musician.  To  denote  a  feeling  accom* 
panying  the  will,  the  Latin  fathers  nsed  the  word  cf- 
vriotc.  Among  the  Latin  ikthers,  TertuUian  (De  ami- 
ma,  chap,  ii)  spoke  oftLpuUicus  sensus  which  leads  the 
soul  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  Augustin  introduced  the 
expression  inner  sense  (interior  sensus),  which  become 
of  great  importance  in  the  writings  of  the  mystics. 
The  common  expressions  in  the  mystics  to  denote  sub- 
jective and  objective  feeling  are  sensus,  seniimenium 
affectus,  gttstus.  Affectus  always  embraces  a  practical 
impulse.  Gustus,  which  is  identified  with  sensus,  does 
not  exclude  the  practical  impulse,  but  properly  de- 
notes feeling  viewed  in  its  relation  to  its  own  con- 
tents, and  therefore  designated  as  a  modus  eognoscendi,n 
kind  of  cognition.  The  immediateness  of  this  sensus, 
which  words  cannot  fully  express,  is  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mystics,  greatly  superior  to  an  intellect- 
ual insight.  Mystic  theology,  according  to  Gerson,  be- 
cause it  rests  on  feeling,  is  widely  different  from  all 
other  sciences.  Thomas  Aquinas  regards  not  only 
mystical  theolog}',  but  theology  and  &ith  in  general, 
as  founded  in  the  pia  affecOo  (pious  or  religious  feel- 
ing), because  faith  supposes  a  movement  of  the  will 
towards  the  first  truth  and  the  highest  good  which  pro> 
duces  assent  (Summa  Theol.  ii,  2,  9,  4,  5). 

The  mystical  writers  of  Germany  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  writing  on  practical  more  than  speculative  sub- 
jects, spoke  of  feeling  in  particular  as  a  subjective  con- 
sciousness, and  demanded  its  renunciation.  The  spir- 
itual man,  they  urged,  should  emancipate  himself 
from  all  emotion,  and  sever  his  connection  with  every- 
thing created,  that  God  might  become  present  to  him, 
and  eternity  might  be  felt  by  him  and  tasted.  The 
objective  feeling  of  the  supranatnral  God  appears  to 
these  writers  as  the  final  result  of  the  renunciation  of 
the  subjective  feeling  of  personal  and  individual  ex- 
istence. 

Luther  warned  against  a  reliance  upon  "feeling" 
instead  of  clinging  to  the  "  word."  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  demands  that  tl^  soul  feel  the  call  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  **  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry^ 
Abba,  father"  (Rom.  viii,  15),  he  defines  as  a  feeling  of 
the  fatherly  love  of  God.  The  testimony  of  the  Holy- 
Ghost  he  finds  in  the  religious  experience,  and  this  ex- 
perience he  identifies  with  the  religious  feeling.  Sim- 
ilar are  the  views  of  the  other  reformers  and  the  early 
writers  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

A  greater  stress  was  laid  on  feeling  as  an  element 
of  religion  by  the  Pietists,  who  regarded  its  very  inex- 
pressibility  as  an  argument  for  its  truth.  The  same 
was  done  by  the  Moravians,  who  reduced  religion  to 
the  feeling  of  truth.  Opposition  to  the  Pietists  made 
most  of  the  later  dogmatic  writers  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  suspicious  of  feeling  as  an  element  of  religion ; 
but  some  recognised  its  importance,  as  M.  Pfaff  (/«- 
stit.  Theol,  and  MorcU.'),  who  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
(like  the  society  of  Friends)  to  the  **  spiritual  feeling*' 
(sensus  or  gustus  spiritualis)  the  expression  "  s|Hritnn1 
light"  (lumen  spirituale). 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  arose  the  sys- 
tem of  Utilitarianism.  Bread  and  butter  were  now 
more  valuable  than  metaphysics.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  confidence  in  the  truth  of  thought  vanished, 
confidence  in  the  objective  contents  of  feeling  was 
also  weakened.  But  gradually  philosophy  prepared 
the  way  for  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  feeling. 
Until  Wolf,  philosophy  had  only  recognised  two  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul,  intellect  and  will  (or  desire).  Te« 
tens  added  feeling  as  "  the  inner  sense  for  the  pleasant 
and  the  unpleasant."  Kant,  also,  in  his  KriHk  dcr 
Urtheilskmf,  reduced  all  faculties  of  the  soul  to  thre^, 
one  of  which  was  the  GefuM  der'Lust  und  Unhisi  (f^el. 
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ing  of  the  pleasant  and  nnpleaaant).  Kant  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  assthetics  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  is  felt,  and  the  infinite  is  seen  in  the  finite  ap- 
pearance. Here,  therefore,  an  objective  feeling  was 
found.  This  idea  of  Kant's  esthetics  was  farther  de- 
veloped by  Fries,  who  based  upon  feeling  an  SBSthetico- 
religious  system  which  taught  that  the  highest  ideas 
must  he  divined  by  faith.  Jacob!  taught  an  immedi- 
ate &calty  of  the  divine,  which  he  first  called  the  fac- 
ulty of  faith ;  later,  of  reason ;  finally — adopting  the 
terms  of  Fries — of  feeling. 

These  philosophical  speculations  greatly  influenced 
the  various  systems  of  Rationalism.  After  the  times 
of  Wolf,  only  a  few,  as  R6hr,  adhered  to  an  exclusive 
intellectualism.  Most  of  the  important  representatives 
of  Rationalism  accept  the  theories  of  Fries  and  Jacobi. 
Thus  Wegscheider  refers  chiefly  to  the  philosophical 
works  of  the  disciples  of  Jacobi — Gerlach,  Bouterweck, 
and  Salat.  And  Gabler,  one  of  the  keenest  of  the  early 
Rationalists,  defines  religion  as  a  "feeling  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  infinite." 

Among  the  adherents  of  Supranatnralism,  Bret- 
scbneider  and  Reinhard  recognised  only  a  subjective 
feeling,  but  De  Wette  introduced  the  theory  of  Fries 
into  systematic  theology.  Unlike  Fries,  however,  in 
whose  system  there  still  was  some  obscurity  as  regards 
the  relation  of  feeling  and  will  to  religion,  De  Wette 
based  religion  altogether  on  feeling  or  an  assthetic  view 
of  the  world,  in  which  all  difference  between  religion 
and  art  disappeared. 

The  system  of  Jacobi  and  of  Spinoza,  together  with 
the  spirit  prevailing  among  the  Moravians,  worked  to> 
gether  to  prodnce  the  new  doctrine  of  feeling  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher, 
and  which  still  influences  most  theological  systems  of 
modem  times.     For  Schleiermacher,  religion  is  "the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence ;"  that  to  which  our  re- 
flection traces  our  individual  existence  is  called  God ; 
and  thus,  in  feeling,  God  is  given  to  us  in  an  original 
manner.    See  Schleiermachkr.    Thistheory  of  feel- 
ing was  defended  and  keenly  developed  by  Twesten, 
and  in  particular  by  Nitzsch.    Hegel  severely  attacked 
the  views  of  Schleiermacher,  but  his  own  views  con- 
siderably changed  with  the  gradual  development  of  his 
system.    See  Tholuck,  in  Herzog's  Utal-Encykhpddie, 
iv,  703.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Peet.    See  Foot. 

Feith,  Rhijkvis,  was  bom  at  Zwolle  Feb.  7, 1753. 
He  received  a  careful  Christian  training.     At  fifteen 
he   entered  the  University  of  Leyden.     In  1781  ho 
competed  with  Lannoy  in  celebrating  De  Ruyter.    His 
epic  received  the  gold,  and  his  lyric  the  silver  medal. 
As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  through  life. 
He  excelled  chiefly  as  a  didactic  poet,  though  he  also 
tried  his  hand  at  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.    His  lyric 
on  Immortality  {De  Oruterfelijkheid)  is  beautiful  and 
sabHme.     His  didactic  poem  on  the  Grave  {ffet  Graf) 
is  his  longest,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  pro- 
ductions, abounding  in  the  beautiful,  the  striking,  and 
the   sublime.     His  poetic  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous ;    and  he  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  prose. 
He  -was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a 
book  of  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in    Holland.     This  duty  he  discharged  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity.     To  this  collection  he  contributed 
himself  a  large  number  of  beautiful  and  appropriate 
hymns,  most  of  them  original,  and  a  few  translated 
from  the  German.     Though  a  layman,  he  was  a  suc« 
c^»fttl  cultivator  of  theology.     Two  essays  or  trea- 
tises of  his  on  important  questions  received  the  pre- 
mium from  Teyler's  Theological  Society,  and  another 
was   crowned  by  the  Hague  Society.     He  died  Feb*. 
mary  8, 1824,  at  his  villa  near  Zwolle.     See  Siegen- 
beek*0    Gtsddedenit    der    NederlandKh^.    Letterhinde 
(^HArUm,  1826)  ;  Hofdijk*s  GeseMedmis  der  Neder- 
ictndmcke  lAtterlamde,  bl.  415  en  verv.  (Amsterd.  1864) ; 


Glasius,  GodgtHeerd  Nederkmd,  biz.  460  en  verv. ;  06* 
tckiedenu  der  Chriitdijke  Kerh  in  Nederktnd  doorB, 
ter  Hoar,  W,  MoU,  E,  P,  Swalue,  etc.,  ii  Deel,  biz.  698 
en  verv.  (Amsterd.  1860) ;  EwmgelUche  Geiongen^  in> 
troduced  in  1807.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Felgenhauer,  Paul,  a  Protestant  theosophist  ana 
mystic,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  bom  at  Putschwiz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1620. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
but  soon  after  returning  to  his  native  country  appeared 
(1620)  in  public  as  a  writer  on  theological  subjects.  In 
his  Chronology  he  maintained  that  Christ  was  bom  in 
the  year  4235  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
world  was  not  to  last  more  than  6000  years,  it  ought 
to  come  to  an  end  in  A.D.  1765.  As,  however,  the 
time  was  to  be  shortened  on  account  of  the  elect,  he 
assumed  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  occur  before 
that  year,  although  he  claimed  no  special  revelations 
on  the  subject.  In  his  Zeittpiegel  he  denounced  the 
corruption  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 
The  persecution  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia  compelled 
him  to  leave  his  country.  He  first  (1623)  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  published  a  number  of  mystic 
and  alchemic  writings,  the  theological  views  of  which 
may  be  reduced  to  Sabellianism  and  Monophysitism, 
resting  on  a  pantheistic  and  cabalistic  basis.  The 
large  circulation  of  some  of  his  works  alarmed  the  Lu- 
theran clergy,  and  many  wrote  against  him.  Kot 
satisfied  with  this,  the  clergy  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
and  LQnebnrg  requested  the  ministry  at  Amsterdam 
to  arrest  the  circulation  of  the  works  of  Felgenhauer, 
and  the  spreading  of  his  views,  if  necessar}',  by  force. 
From  1635  to  1639  he  lived  at  Bederkesa,  near  Bre- 
men, where  he  held  meetings  of  his  adherents.  Ex- 
pelled from  Bremen,  he  returned  to  Holland,  where 
he,  however,  soon  left  again  for  Northern  Germany. 
In  1657  ho  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  governments 
of  Zelle  and  Hanover,  and  imprisoned  at  Syke.  The 
efforts  of  several  Lutheran  clergymsn  to  convert  him 
to  the  Lutheran  creed  fitiled.  About  1653  he  lived  in 
Hamburg.  The  year  of  his  death  ia  not  known.  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  (forty-six  in  number)  is 
given  in  Adelung,  Gesch,  der  meruchl,  Narrheit^  iv,  400. 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyhl.  ill,  348 ;  Arnold,  KircK-u,  Kei' 
zerhitiorie,  vol.  iii,  ch.  v.     (A.  J.  S.) 

FeUbien,  Jacques,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
born  at  Chartres  in  1686,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
youth  by  success  in  study,  especially  of  the  Scripture. 
In  1668  he  became  pastor  at  Yineul ;  in  1669,  canon 
of  Chartres;  in  1695,  archdeacon  of  Vendome.  Ho 
died  at  Chartres  Nov.  28, 1716.  Besides  various  prac- 
tical works,  he  wrote  Le  Symboie  des  ApSCres  expUque 
par  VicrUure  Scante  (Blois,  1696, 12nio) : — Commeni,  in 
Oteam  (Chartres,  1702,  4to) : — Pentateucluu  Hittoricus 
ex  fofOe  ffOraieOf  etc.  (Chartres,  1703,  4to).  This 
book  gave  rise  to  much  clamor,  and  Felibien  was 
obliged  to  suppress  various  passages  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  departed  from  the  orthodox  interpre- 
tations. Moreover,  as  it  had  been  printed  with  the 
permission  only  of  the  bishop,  and  without  that  of  the 
royal  censor,  the  book  was  suppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  printed  copies  confiscated.^Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog»  GMraUy  xvii,  274. 

FellciasImiiB,  the  author  of  a  schism  in  the 
Church  of  Carthage  in  the  3d  century,  was  appointed 
deacon  in  Carthage  by  the  presbyter  Novatus,  without 
a  previous  understanding  with  Cyprian,  who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  been  elected  bishop.  Cyprian  de- 
clared his  appointment  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  his 
episcopal  prerogatives,  but  did  not  depose  him.  Dur- 
ing the  Decian  persecution  Cyprian  was  for  some  time 
absent  flrom  Carthage,  and  some  of  the>  presbyters,  who 
claimed  greater  rights  than  Cyprian  was  willing  to 
concede  to  them,  began  to  readmit  the  2rzpn'  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  in  consequence  of  the  Ubelli 
pads  given  by  the  martyrs,  without  having  an  under- 
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.RtandiDg  on  tho  subject  with  Cyprian.  The  latter  re- 
proached the  presbyters  with  too  great  laxity,  and 
sent  a  commission  to  Carthage  which  was  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  lapH,  and  to  regulate  the  sup- 
port which  the  treasury  of  the  Church  granted  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Felicisstmus  denounced  the  conduct  of 
Cyprian  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  rights  as  dea- 
con, among  which  belonged,  In  the  Church  of  Africa, 
the  administration  of  the  treasury  of  the  Church;  and 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  the  communion 
of  his  church  those  who  should  appear  before  the  epis- 
copal commission.  lie  was  joined  in  his  opposition  by 
five  nresbyters  and  a  number  of  confessors,  and  his 
church  became  the  centre  of  all  the  lapsi  who  wished 
to  have  their  cases  decided  before  the  return  of  Cypri- 
an. After  the  return  of  Cyprian  to  Carthage  in  251, 
a  S3*nod  regulated  the  affair  of  the  lapsij  and  excluded 
Felicissimus  and  the  presbyters  acting  with  him  from 
the  Church.  Felicissimus,  however,  not  only  persist- 
ed in  his  opposition,  but  his  party,  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  several  African  bishops,  elected  Fortu- 
natus,  one  of  the  five  presbyters  siding  with  Felicissi- 
mus, bishop  of  Carthage,  and  sent  Fellcissimos  him- 
self to  Rome — where,  in  the  mean  while,  the  Novatian 
controversy  liad  broken  out — for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius  over  to  their  side. 
The  mission  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  the 
schism  of  Felicissimus  seems  soon  after  to  have  be- 
come extinct. — Herzog,  JReal-Encykiop.  iv,  849 ;  Schaff, 
Church  History.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Felicitas,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  164.  According  to 
the  legend,  she  was  a  woman  of  high  birth,  who  em- 
braced Christianity  and  brought  up  her  seven  sons  in 
the  fSsiith.  She  was  denounced  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  ordered  an  inquiry.  The  prefect  ordered  her  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  she  refused,  as  did  her  children. 
After  vain  efforts  to  break  their  constan<!y,  the  prefect 
reported  the  case  anew  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  a 
trial  before  special  judges.  The  lady  and  her  children 
were  all  put  to  death.  The  story  is  plainly  of  com- 
paratively modem  invention.  Felicitas  is  commem- 
orated in  the  Church  of  Rome  Nov.  IS,  and  her  seven 
sons  July  16.  The  bones  of  two  of  her  sons  are  said 
to  be  preserved  in  Germany! — Bulland,  Ada  Sanctor, 
July  10;  Butler,  Lives  ofSaintSy  July  10. 

Fellcitaa,  an  African  slave  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Carthage  along  with  Perpetua  (q.  v.),  in  the 
time  of  Severus,  A.D.  202.  They  are  l>oth  said  by 
Basnage  to  have  been  Montanists,  but  cardinal  Orsi 
seems  to  have  disproved  this  in  his  Dissert.  Apol.  pro 
8S,  Perpetua  et  Felicitate,  They  were  arrested  at  Car- 
thage while  still  catechumens,  and  were  baptized  in 
prison.  All  efforts  were  tried  in  vain  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  faith;  they  were  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  at  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
anniversar}'  of  Geta's  nomination  {Annates  Ctesaris). 
After  this  judgment  they  were  remanded  to  prison  to 
await  the  fatal  day.  For  the  account  of  Perpetua,  see 
Perpetua.  "As  to  Felicitas,  on  her  return  to  the 
dungeon  she  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor.  The 
jailer  said  to  her,  *  If  thy  present  sufferings  are  so 
great,  what  wilt  thon  do  when  thou  art  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  ?  This  thon  didst  not  consider  when  thou 
refusedst  to  sacrifice.'  She  answered,  *  I  nouj  suffer 
myself  sM  that  I  suffer ;  but  then  there  will  be  another 
who  shall  suffer  for  mc,  because  I  also  will  suffer  for 
him.'  A  custom  which  had  come  down  from  the  times 
of  human  sacrifices,  under  the  bloody  Baal-worship  of 
tlie  Carthaginians,  still  prevailed,  of  dressing  those 
criminals  who  were  condemned  to  die  by  wild  beasts 
in  priestly  raiment.  It  was  therefore  proposed,  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  men  should  be  clothed  as  the 
priests  of  Saturn,  and  the  women  as  the  priestesses  of 
Ceres.  Nobly  did  their  free,  Christian  spirit  protest 
against  such  a  proceeding.     ^We  have  come  here,' 


said  they,  *  of  our  own  will,  that  we  may  not  suffer  our 
freedom  to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  given  up  our 
lives  that  we  may  not  be  forced  to  such  abomina- 
tions.' The  pagans  themselves  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  their  demand,  and  yielded.  After  they  had  been 
torn  by  the  wild  beasts,  and  were  about  to  receive  the 
merciful  stroke  which  was  to  end  their  sufferings,  tbey 
took  leave  of  each  other  for  the  last  time  with  the  mu- 
tual kiss  of  Christian  love."  Felicitas  is  con.memo- 
rated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  Blarch  7.— Neander,  Ch. 
Hist.  Torrey,  i,  123 ;  Butler,  Uves  of  Saints,  March  7. 

Felix  (happy,  Gnecized  4»^X(^,  Acts  xxiii-xxiv ; 
in  Tacitup,  Hist,  v,  9,  called  Antonius  Felix  ;  in  Sui- 
das,  Claudius  Felix;  in  Joeephus  and  Acts,  simply 
Felix  :  so  also  in  Tacitus,  Anu.  xii,  54),  the  Roman 
procurator  of  Jndiea,  before  whom  Paul  so  *' reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come," 
that  the  judge  trembled,  sajnng,  "  Go  thy  way  for  this 
time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for 
thee"  (Acts  xxiv,  26 ;  see  Abicht,  De  Claudio  Felicfy 
Vitob.  1732;  Eckhard,  Pautti  oratxo  ad  Felicem^  Iscn. 
1779).  The  context  states  that  Felix  had  expected  a 
bribe  from  Paul ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  this  bribe, 
he  appears  to  have  had  several  interviews  with  the 
apostle.  The  depravity  which  such  an  expectation 
implies  is  in  agreement  with  the  idea  which  the  histor- 
ical fragments  preserved  respecting  Felix  would  lead 
the  student  to  form  of  the  man. 

The  year  in  which  Felix  entered  on  his  office  cannot 
be  strictly  determined.  He  was  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  whose  fVeedman  he  was,  on  the  ban- 
ishment of  Ventidius  Cumanus,  probably  A.D.  53. 
Tacitus  {Ann,  xii,  54)  states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus 
were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and 
Felix  Samaria.  In  this  account  Tacitus  is  directly  at 
issue  with  Josephus  {Ant.  xx,  6,  2),  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  in  error ;  but  his  account  is  veiy  cir- 
cumstantial, and  by  adopting  it  we  should  gain  great- 
er justification  for  the  expression  of  Paul  (Acta  xxiv, 
10)  that  Felix  had  been  judge  of  the  nation  "  for  many 
years."  Those  words,  however,  must  not  even  thus 
be  closely  pressed ;  for  Cumanus  himself  only  went  to 
Judaea  in  tlic  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Josephus,  Ant. 
XX,  5,  2).  Frcm  the  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xx,  7, 
1),  it  appears  that  his  appointment  took  place  before 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Eusebius 
fixes  the  time  of  his  actually  undertaking  his  duties 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  that  monarch.  The  qnestion 
is  fully  discussed  under  Chronology,  vol.  ii,  811, 312. 

Felix  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  elevation  to 
distinguished  station  of  persons  bom  and  bred  in  the 
lowest  condition.     Originally  a  slave,  he  rose  to  lit- 
tle less  than  kingly  power.     For  some  unknown,  but 
probably  not  very  creditable  services,  he  was  manu- 
mitted by  Claudius  Caesar  (Sueton.  Claudius,  28;  Tac- 
itus, Hist,  v,  9),  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  pricnomen  of  Claudius.     In  Tacitus,  how- 
over  (/.  c),  he  is  sumamed  Antonius,  probably  because 
he  was  also  a  frecdman  of  Antonia,  the  emperor's 
mother.     Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  power- 
ful freedman  Pallas  (Josephus,  TFar,  ii,  1?,  8;  w4fi/.  xx, 
7, 1) ;  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallas*s  influ- 
ence surviving  his  master's  death  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv, 
65)  that  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procuratorship  liy 
Nero.     In  speaking  of  Pallas  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other freedman,  namely.  Narcissus,  the  imperial  pri- 
vate secretary,  Suetonius  {ClaudiuSj  S8)  says  that  the 
emperor  was  eager  in  heaping  upon  them  the  highest 
honors  that  a  subject  could  enjoy,  and  suffered  them 
to  carry  on  a  s^-strm  of  plunder  and  gain  to  such  an 
extent  that,  on  complaining  of  the  poverty  of  his  ex- 
chequer, some  one  had  the  boldness  to  remark  that  he 
wonid  abound  in  wealth  if  he  were  taken  into  partner- 
ship by  his  tvro  favorite  freedmen. 

The  character  which  the  ancients  have  left  of  Felix 
is  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  Suetonius  Fpealts  of 
the  military  honors  which  the  emperor  loaded   him 
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with,  and  specifies  his  appointment  as  governor  of  the 
province  of  Judaea  (Clatiduu,  28),  adding  an  innuendo, 
which  loses  nothing  by  its  brevity,  namely,  that  he  was 
the  husband  of  three  queens  or  royal  ladies  (*'  trium 
reginanim  maritum").     Tacitus,  in  his  HiHory  (v,  9), 
declares  that,  during  his  governorship  in  Judsa,  he  in- 
dulged in  all  kinds  of  cruelty  and  lu;.t,  exercising  re- 
gal power  with  the  disposition  of  a  slave ;  and,  in  his 
Annals  (xii,  51),  he  represents  Felix  as  considering 
himself  licensed  to  commit  any  crime,  relying  on  the 
influence  which  he  possessed  at  court.     The  country 
was  ready  fur  rebellion,  and  the  unsuitable  remedies 
which  Felix  applied  served  only  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions and  to  incite  to  crime.     The  contempt  which  he 
and  Cumanus  (who,  according  to  Tacitus,  governed 
Galilee  while  Felix  ruled  Samaria ;  but  see  Josephus, 
Ant,  XX.  7, 1)  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  en- 
conragsd  them  to  give  free  scope  to  the  paraions  which 
arose  from  the  old  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans, while  the  two  wily  and  base  procurators 
'were  enriched  by  booty  as  if  it  had  been  spoils  of  war. 
This  so  far  was  a  pleasant  game  to  these  men,  but  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
and  but  for  the  intervention  of  Quadratus,  governor 
of  Syria,  a  rebellion  would  have  been  inevitable.     A 
court-martial  was  held  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  disaflfection,  when  Felix,  one  of  the  accused,  was 
seen  by  the  injured  Jews  among  the  judges,  and  even 
seated  on  the  judgment-seat,  placed  there  by  the  presi- 
dent Quadratus  expressly  to  outface  and  deter  the  ac- 
cusers and  witnesses.     Josephus  (^Ant,  xx,  8,  5)  re- 
ports that  under  Felix  the  affairs  of  the  country  grew 
worse  and  worse.     The  land  was  filled  with  robbers 
and  impostors  who  deluded  the  multitude.    Felix  used 
his  power  to  repress  these  disorders  to  little  purpose, 
since  his  own  example  gave  no  sanction  to  justice. 
Thus,  having  got  one  Dineas,  leader  of  a  band  of  as- 
sassins, into  his  hands  by  a  promise  of  impunity,  he 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  receive  his  punishment.    Having 
a  grudge  a;^ainst  Jonathan,  the  high-priest,  who  had 
expostuUtsd  with  him  on  his  misrule,  he  made  use  of 
I>or.is,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jonathan,  in  order  to  get 
liim  assassinated  by  a  gong  of  villains,  who  joined  the 
crowds  that  were  going  up  to  the  Temple  worship — a 
crime  which  led  subsequently  to  countless  evils,  by 
the  encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the  Sicarii,  or 
leagued  assassins  of  the  da}^  to  whose  excesses  Jo- 
sephus ascribes,  under  Providencs,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state.     Among  other  crimes,  some  of  these 
villains  misled  the  people  under  the  promise  of  per^ 
forming  miracles,  and  were  punished  by  Felix.     An 
£g^yptian  impostor,  who  escaped  himself,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  loss  of  life  to  four  hundred  followers,  and 
of  the  loss  of  li^ierty  to  two  hundred  more,  thus  se- 
verely dealt  with  by  Felix  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  8,  6; 
War,  ii,  13,  5 ;  comp.  Acts  xxi,  88).    A  serious  misun- 
derstanding having  arisen  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Syrian  inhabitants  of  Cassarea,  Felix  employed  his 
troops,  and  slew  and  plundered  till  prevailed  on  to  de- 
sist.    His  cruelty  in  this  affair  brou)<ht  on  him,  after 
lie  was  superseded  by  Festus,  an  accusation  at  Rome, 
iwbichf  however,  he  was  enabled  to  render  nugatory 
by  the  influence  which  his  brother  Pallas  had,  and  ex- 
ercised to  the  utmost,  with  the  emperor  Nero.     Jose- 
phuA,  in  his  ISfe  (§  8),  reports  that,  *'  at  the  time  when 
Felix,  was  procurator  of  Judsea,  there  were  certain 
priests  of  my  acquaintance,  and  very  excellent  persons 
they  were,  whom,  on  a  small  and  triflint^  occasion,  he 
had  put  into  bonds  and  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  their 
caii:9e  before  Ciesar."  .  At  the  end  of  a  two  vears'  term 
Porcius  Festus  was  appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in 
Csesarea,  as  above  noticed  {Ani,  xx,  8, 9).    This  was  in 
A.I>-  00  (not  in  the  year  60,  as  Aniper,  Ih  temporum  in 
jicf*  Apost.  ratume^  p.  100;  Wi»se\er,  Chronoioffie  der 
AjHrnte'-ffockichie,  p.  66-82). 

liVhUe  in  his  office,  being  inflamed  by  a  passion  for 


the  beautiful  Drnsilla,  a  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrip- 
pa,  who  was  married  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  he  em- 
ployed one  Simon,  a  magician,  to  use  his  arts  in  order 
to  persuade  her  to  forsake  her  husband  and  marry 
him,  promising  that  if  she  would  comply  with  his  suit 
he  would  make  her  a  happy  woman.  Drusilla,  partly 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister 
Berenice,  was  prevailed  on  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
her  forefathers,  and  consented  to  a  union  with  FeUx. 
In  this  marriage  a  son  was  bom,  who  was  named 
Agrippa :  both  mother  and  son  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Titus  Cassar  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xx,  7, 2).  With  this  adul- 
teress was  Felix  seated  when  Paul  reasoned  before  the 
judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts  xxiv,  24).  Another 
Drusilla  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  being  the  wife 
(the  Jir4t  wife)  of  Felix.  This  woman  was  niece  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antony.  See  Drusilla.  By  this  mar. 
riage  Felix  was  connected  with  Claudius.  Of  his 
third  wife  nothing  is  known.  (See  Salden,  De  Felice 
et  Dnuilla,  Amst.  1684). 

Paul,  being  apprehended  in  Jerusalem,  was  sent  by 
a  letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix  at  Caesarea, 
where  he  was  at  first  confined  in  Herod*s  judgment- 
hall  till  his  accusers  came.  They  arrived.  Tertullus 
appeared  as  their  spokesman,  and  had  the  audacity,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  Felix,  to  express 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  **  seeing  that  by 
thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness,  and  that  very  worthy 
deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence" 
(Acts  xxiii,  xxiv).  Paul  pleaded  bis  cause  in  a  wor- 
thy speech ;  and  Felix,  consigning  the  apostle  to  the 
custody  of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  ho  should  have 
such  liberty  as  the  circumstances  admitted,  with  per- 
mission that  his  acquaintance  might  see  him  and  min- 
ister to  his  wants.  This  imprisonment  the  apostio 
suffered  for  a  short  period  (not  two  years,  as  ordinari- 
ly supposed,  that  expression  having  reference  to  Fe- 
lix's whole  term  of  sole  oflice),  being  left  bound  when 
Felix  gave  place  to  Festus  (q.  v.),  as  that  unjust  judge 
**was  willing,"  not  to  do  what  was  right,  but  **to 
show  the  Jews  a  pleasure"  (Walch,  De  Felice  procurar 
tore,  Jenn,  1747;  also  in  his  Disaertt.  in  Act.  iii,  29; 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Class.  Biog.  b.  v.). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  v. 

Felbt,  Martyr,  and  his  companion  Regula,  were, 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
in  the  city  of  Zurich,  which,  before  the  Reformation, 
venerated  them  as  patrons,  and  still  has  their  names 
in  the  town  seals.  They  are  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  emperor  Maximian.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  about  their  histor}'. — Herzog,  Retd' 
EncykkpAY,9bl.     (A.J.  S.) 

Feliz  OF  NoLA  was  a  native  and  presbyter  of 
Nola.  After  his  property  had  been  confiscated  during 
the  persecntion  of  Decius,  he  supported  himself  by  cul- 
tivating a  garden  and  some  rented  land.  According 
to  a  legend,  he  concealed  himself  during  the  persecu- 
tion in  the  fissures  of  an  old  building,  and  a  spider 
saved  him  from  the  search  of  the  messengers  by  draw- 
ing her  web  over  him.  His  sufferings  and  alleged 
miracles  were  celebrated  by  Paulintis,  bishop  of  Nola, 
and  many  pilgrims  visited  his  grave. — llerzog,  Real- 
Encyklop,  iv,  355.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Feliz  THB  Manichaam  was  a  contemporar}'  of  Au- 
gustine. He  was  an  elder  or  elect  of  the  Manichseans, 
and  had  gone  to  Hippo  to  gain  converts  for  his  sect. 
Augustine  had  a  discussion  with  him  in  the  church  of 
Hippo  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  which  lasted 
two  da3rs.  The  proceedings  were  taken  down  by  no- 
taries, and  are  still  extant  (vol.  viii  of  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  Augustine's  works :  De  actis  cum  Felice  Mct- 
nichao,  libri  ii).  On  the  day  before  the  dLi^putation, 
Felix  declared  his  readiness  to  be  burned  with  his 
books  if  anything  wrong  could  be  found  in  them ;  but 
during  the  disputation  he  is  reported  to  have  been* 
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timid,  weak,  evasive,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  wbh- 
ed  to  flee.  Before  the  disputation  began,  his  boolcs 
were  taken  from  him,  and  placed  under  the  poblic 
seal.  Felix  undertook  to  prove  that  Mani  was  the 
Paraclete  who  had  been  promised  by  Christ,  and  he 
used  as  an  argument  the  information  given  by  Mani 
on  the  construction  of  the  world,  on  which  nothing 
could  be  found  in  Paul  and  the  writings  of  the  other 
apostles.  Augustine  replied  that  the  Paraclete  had 
the  mission  to  teach  the  truths  of  religion, 'but  not  to 
expound  mathematics.  The  result  of  the  disputation 
was  that  Felix  declared  himself  refuted,  and  publicly 
renounced  and  cursed  Mani.  The  protocol  of  the  dis- 
putation was  signed  by  both  Augustine  and  Felix. 
Posidius,  in  the  Lifi.of  AugtuUne^  also  states  that  Fe- 
lix, after  the  third  meeting,  acknowledge  his  error, 
and  accepted  the  faith  of  the  Church. — Herzog,  Real' 
£mcffkl,  iv,  850.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Feliz  (PrcUenns)^  an  eminent  Jewish  scholar  of  the 
16th  century,  was  born  in  Prato,  Tuscany.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  rabbi,  who  taught  him  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  travelled  in  Italy  alter  the  death  of  his 
father,  and,  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  baptized,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  or- 
der of  St.  Augustine.  The  date  of  his  profession  of 
Christianity  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  place  be- 
fore 1506.  He  translated  the  Psalms  into  Latin,  ded- 
icating the  work  to  Leo  X,  and  received  authority  fh>m 
the  pope  to  translate  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  revised  the  text  of  the  two  first  Hebrew 
editions  of  the  Bible  published  by  Bomberg,  carefully 
correcting  the  proofs  himself.  He  died  in  1557.  His 
worlcs  are,  1.  Paalterium  ex  hebrao  ad  verbum/ere  trcL- 
latum  adjectia  notaUonibut  (Venice,  1515,  4to) :  this 
version  has  been  inserted  in  the  Psalterium  Sextupkx 
(Lyons,  1530,  8vo) : — 2.  Biblia  mrra  hebrcea,  cvm  titra^ 
que  nuuord  et  targum,  item  cum  Commentariis  rabbino- 
rum  f  curd  el  studio  FeUcis  PratensU,  cum  pra/aiione 
kUina  Leotti  X  nuna^td  (Venice,  1518,  4  vols.  fol.). 
There  are  said  to  be  versions  of  Job  and  other  books 
of  the  Bible  by  Felix,  but  they  have  never  been  pub- 
lished.—^M^o/aftic  Utdvenelle,  xiv,  278.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Feliz,  bishop  of  Urgel  (Urgelis),  in  Spain,  9th  cen- 
tury. Of  his  early  life  little  is  known.  He  became 
bishop  of  Urgel  in  791.  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  consulted  him  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  wiUi  regard  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  already  embraced  the  so-called  Adoption  doc- 
trine. See  Elipandus.  "  The  answer  of  Felix  was 
that  Christ,  with  respect  to  his  divine  nature,  was  tru- 
ly and  properly  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  hence  he  was  the  true  God,  together  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
But  that,  with  respect  to  his  humanity,  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God  by  adoption,  bom  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  thus  he  was  nominally  God. 
Hence,  according  to  the  opponents  of  the  Felicians,  it 
followed  that  there  was  a  twofold  Sonship  in  Christ, 
and  that  he  must  consist  of  two  persons.  The  opin- 
ion of  Felix  was  considered  by  the  orthodox  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  development  of  the  Nestorian  heros}'. 
The  doctrine  of  Felix  was  adopted  by  Elipandus,  who, 
l)eing  the  primate  of  Spain,  propagated  it  through  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain,  while  Felix  himself  con- 
tributed to  spread  it  throughout  Narbonne  and  other 
parts  of  Gaul"  (Carwithcn,  Church  History ^  p.  179). 
It  appears  to  be  clear  that  Felix  had  read  some  of  the 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (q.  v.),  in  which  a 
similar  doctrine  is  taught.  Felix  seems,  moreover,  to 
have  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  Mohammedans, 
and,  according  to  Alcuin,  he  wrote  a  Dialogue  against 
them ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  led  to  the 
Adoptian  view  by  his  desire  to  render  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  less  offensive  to  the  Mohammedans. 
Alcuin  (q.  v.)  entered  into  controversy  with  Felix, 
and  we  learn  from  him  a  large  part  of  what  is  known 


about  the  controversy  (Alcuin,  Opera^  li,  760  sq.). 
Neander  gives  the  following  statement:  ^* Felix  dia- 
tinguished  between  how  far  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  and  God  according  to  nature  (iMztona,  genere^^  and 
how  far  he  was  so  by  virtue  of  grace,  by  an  act  of  the 
divine  will  (jpralia^  voluniate),  by  the  divine  chmce 
and  good  pleasure  (decHone^  placUo) ;  and  the  name 
Son  of  God  was  given  to  him  only  in  consequence  of 
connection  with  God  (nuneupaOne) ;  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions for  this  distinction,  gecundum  naturam  and 
secundum  adoptionem,  Felix  appealed  to  the  fiict  that, 
though  the  name  of  Son  by  adoption  {ii  vtoBtoia^')  is 
not  applied  in  the  Bible  to  Christ,  yet  there  are  other 
designations  which  express  the  same  idea.  He  ad- 
duces John  X,  84,  when  Jesus  disputed  with  the  Jews 
(kot  av9pwirov\  and  referred  to  the  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  men  are  called  Eiokim^ 
where  Christ  placed  himself  as  a  man  In  the  category 
of  those  who  were  called  *  gods*  ntmcupofiW,  and  not 
in  a  strict  sense.  Then  as  to  the  passage,  *  None  is 
good  save  one,  that  is  God,*  from  this  it  appears  that 
as  man  he  was  not  to  be  called  good  in  the  same  sense 
as  God,  and  that  only  the  divine  nature  in  him  was 
the  source  of  goodness.  He  would  allow  an  inter- 
change of  the  divine  and  human  predicates  only  in  the 
same  manner  as  Theodore ;  it  could  not  be  made  with- 
out limitation,  but  the  diflerent  senses  must  be  observed 
according  as  they  were  attributed  to  the  divine  or  hu- 
man natures.  He  charged  his  opponents  with  so  con- 
founding the  two  natures  by  their  doctrine  of  the  <m- 
gularitas  persona  that  they  left  no  dbtinction  between 
the  suscipiens  and  the  susceptum.  Expressions  that  were 
then  in  common  use,  such  as  God  was  bom^  and  diedj 
never  occur  in  Scripture,  which  also  never  says  that 
the  Son  of  God,  but  that  the  Son  of  man  was  given  for 
us.  On  the  latter  point  Alcuin  could  easily  have  con- 
futed Felix  by  other  passages,  but  both  were  wrong  in 
not  distinguishing  the  various  Biblical  applications  of 
the  term  Son  of  God  fVom  the  Church  use  of  it,  and  in 
taking  the  idea  ever^'where  in  a  Church  sense.  Like 
Theodore,  Felix  asserted  AgnoCtism  of  Christ.  It  la 
also  a  point  of  resemblance  between  them  that  both 
sought  for  en  analog}'  between  the  union  of  the  roan 
Christ  with  the  divine  Being  and  the  relation  of  be- 
lievers to  God.  Felix  says  that  Christ  In  an  improper 
sense  (nuncupative)  was  called  the  Son  of  God  con- 
jointly with  all  who  are  not  God  according  to  their 
nature,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  have  been 
taken  Into  communion  with  God  (deijieati).  In  this 
order  also  the  Son  of  God  is,  in  respect  of  his  human- 
ity, both  according  to  nature  and  grace.  He  m«n- 
tained  that,  as  far  as  Christ  as  man  is  reckoned  among 
the  sons  of  God,  all  believen  are  his  membere ;  con- 
sidered according  to  his  divine  nature,  believers  are 
the  temple  in  which  he  dwells.  He  did  not  wish  by 
that  to  deny  the  specific  difference  between  Christ 
and  believers ;  whatever  resemblance  existed  between 
them  belonged  to  him  in  a  far  higher  sense ;  he  was 
united  to  God  by  generation,  and  was  the  medium  of 
the  communion  of  the  rest  with  God.  Felix  also  per- 
fectly agreed  with  Theodore  In  the  thought  that  the 
communion  with  God  into  which  Christ  was  received 
as  a  man  might  bo  represented  as  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  being  according  to  the  measure  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  development  of  his  human  nature,  and 
thus  supposed  various  degrees  of  It  up  to  the  highest 
revelation  after  the  glorification  of  Christ.  It  might 
be  peculiarly  offensive  that  he  should  compare  the 
baptism  of  Christ  with  the  regeneration  of  believers  ; 
but  ho  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Christ  thus 
became  partaker  of  communion  with  the  divine  nature, 
but  only  to  point  out  an  analogy  so  far,  as  baptisni 
marked  a  distinct  stage  in  Chri8t*s  life,  after  which 
the  operation  of  the  divine  life  in  him  was  peculiarly- 
conspicuous.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  doctrine 
of  Felix  was  altofi:ether  that  of  Theodore,  excepting 
that  the  latter  could  express  himself  more  freely  in  aYi 
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age  when  the  doetrines  of  the  Church  weie  less  rigor* 
ously  defined,  while  Felix  wmt  obliged  to  use  a  termin- 
oiogy  which  was  opposed  to  his  own  system.     The 
great  importance  of  the  antagonism  in  which  be  stood 
to  the  Church  doctrine  is  Ukewise  manifest;  it  in- 
cluded not  merely  Christology,  but  also  Anthropology ; 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  reTeUtion  of  the  Divine  Being 
in  Christ,  conditioned  by  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, was  connected  with  one  of  special  importance — 
the  principle  of  Aree  self-determination.     It  is  uncer- 
tain how  far  Felix  consciously  developed  his  princi- 
ples ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  these  were  through- 
out contradictory  to  the  prevalent  Augustinian  doc- 
trine.    As  Felix  lived  in  the  Fnmlcish  territory,  the 
Frankish  Church  was  drawn  into  the  controversy.    In 
A.D.  792,  Charlemagne  convoked  an  assembly  at  Rat- 
isbon,  at  which  Felix  appeared,  and  was  induced  to 
recant.     He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  where  ho  made 
Bimilar  explanations  (Alcuinus  adv,  EUpandmn^  i,  c. 
16;  Mansi,  Cancil,  xiii,  1081).     But,  on  being  permit- 
ted to  return  home,  he  repented  of  the  steps  he  had 
taken,  took  refiige  in  Saracenic  Spain,  and  again  pro- 
mulgated his  doctrine.    Alcuin,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  take  a  part  in  the  controversy,  endeavored 
to  win  him  over  by  a  friendly  epistle ;  but  Felix  re- 
garded the  subject  of  the  controversy  as  too  important, 
and  thus  it  was  carried  on  In  his  writings  (Alcuini 
UbeOm  ado,  Uarum  FeUeis,  0pp.  Ale.  i,  pars  ii,  759). 
The  Spanish  bishops  interceded  for  Felix  with  the 
emperor,  and  applied  for  a  new  investigation  (Alcuin, 
Opera,  ii,  567).     In  consequence,  Charles  called  a  sec- 
ond synod  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  A.D.  794, 
which  again  decided  against  Felix  {Mamtiy  xlli,  863) ; 
and  since  the  Adoptianists  had  spread  themselves  even 
as  far  as  France,  the  emperor  sent  a  commission  of 
three  persons  into  those  parts  in  order  to  oppose  them. 
Felix  came  with  them,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  ap- 
pear before  the  synod  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  (Aix),  A.D. 
799.     After  Alcuin  had  disputed  with  him  for  a  long 
time,  Felix  declared  himself  to  be  convinced.     He 
made  a  recantation  in  Spain ;  yet  he  was  not  alto^ther 
trusted,  and  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  Leidrad, 
bishop  of  Lyons.    He  conld  not  at  once  give  up  a  dog- 
matic tendency  which  was  so  deeply  rooted ;  he  still 
was  always  inclined  to  Agnodtism,  and  after  his  death 
a  series  of  questions  was  found  which  showed  that  he 
firmly  adhered  to  his  fundamental  views**  (^HUt,  of 
Dogma*^  tr.  by  Ryland,  p.  444  sq.).    Felix  was  deposed 
A.D.  799,  and  died  about  A.D.  818.     His  writings, 
whether  in  apology  or  retractation  of  bis  views,  re- 
main only  in  fhigments;  bnt  his  ProfeuUm  of  Faith, 
made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  799,  is  given  in  Alcuini 
Opera  (Paris,  1617,  fol.);  in  Mansi,  ConcS.  xiu,  1085; 
in  Labbe,  CancU,  p.  1171.     See  Dupin,  JScdet.  Writers, 
cent,  viii;  Keander,  Ch,  Uiitory,  iii,  156,  158;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch,  History,  cent  viii,  ch.  v,  §  8 ;  Hagenbach, 
H'mtory  of  Doctrinet,  §  179 ;   Domer,  Doctrine  of  the 
Perwon  of  Christ,  Edinb.  transl.  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  248  sq. 
See  Adoptiaks;  Chbistology. 

Felix  I,  bishop  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Acta 
Scmctorum,  he  succeeded  Dionysius  in  269,  and  died  in 
274.  He  was  declared  a  "martyr"  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  on  *^  account  of  his  sufferings  for  Christ,"  but 
he  did  not  die  by  violence.  There  is  extant  a  letter 
of  hia  against  the  Sabellians  and  Paul  of  Samoeata. 
Other  writinfTS,  not  believed  to  be  his,  are  to  he  found 
in  Migne,  Patrolog,  Lot.  vol.  v,  and  in  Galland,  BiU. 
Pat,  iii,  542.— Eusebius,  Hitt,  Eccl,\\\,  30;  Baronius, 
AmuMk»,  p.  272-275 ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  i,  78. 

feliz  H,  Anti-pope,  was  placed  in  the  episcopal 
chair  of  Rome  A.D.  855,  by  the  Arian  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  in  place  of  Liberius  (q.  v.),  who  was  exiled  by 
the  empemr.  The  clergy  refused  to  acknowledge 
Felix,  and  Constantins  recalled  Liberins  to  hold  the 
see  conjointly  with  Felix ;  bnt  when  the  decree  was 
in  the  drcna,  the  people  rejected  it  with  the  cry, 


*'  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop."  But  Sozomen 
says  that  Felix  was  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  faith, 
and  a  *'*'  blameless"  man.  Nevertheless,  Felix  had  to 
retire  from  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  died  A.D.  365 ; 
but  the  accounts  vary  very  much.  His  name  is  found 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  July  29;  but  Baronius 
decides  against  his  claims  {Annal,  A.D.  357).  Never* 
theless,  Gregory  XIII  confirmed  his  saintship  in  1582, 
— Soxomen,  Hist,  £ccl.  iv,  11 ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  pour 
Servir,  etc.,  vol.  vi ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  vol. 
xvii ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  i,  134.  See  Libe- 
rius. 

Felix  HI  (II  ?)  was  elected  successor  of  SimplU 
cios  A.D.  488,  under  the  influenee  of  the  Gotl&ic  em- 
peror Odoacer.  He  and  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, mutually  excommunicated  each  other,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  He  died  Feb.  24  or  25, 492.  He 
is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Church  as  a  saint 
(Feb.  25).~Mo6heim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  § 
18,  21 ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  u,  193  sq.     See 

MONOPHYSITES. 

Felix  (III  or)  IV,  Pop^  succeeded  John  I  A.D. 
526,  by  the  infloence  of  the  Arian  emperor  Theodoric. 
Little  is  known  of  him,  but  that  little  is  creditable. 
He  died  580. — Baronius,  Afwial.  cent,  vi ;  Dupin,  Eccles. 
Writers,  cent.  vi. 

Felix  V,  AMADEtra  (of  Savoy),  Pope  or  Anti-pope, 
was  bom  Sept.  4,  1383.  He  succeeded  his  father. 
Amadous  VII,  in  the  earldom  of  Savoy,  which  the  ' 
emperor  Slgismnnd  raised  into  a  duchy.  In  his  eight- 
eenth year  he  was  married  to  Maria  of  Burgundy,  and 
in  those  times  of  bloody  excess  was  accounted  a  wise 
and  just  prince.  He  participated  through  an  envoy 
in  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  In  1422  shared  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Hussites.  His  naturally  strong 
religious  tendencies  having  been  strengthened  by  his 
wife*s  death,  he  built  a  hermitage  at  Ripaille,  on  Lake 
Leman,  in  1484,  and  retired  to  it  with  the  intention  of 
spending;  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement.  After  the 
counciU  of  Pisa  and  Constance  had  deposed  Eugeniua 
IV,  another  was  assembled  at  Basle,  and  Amadous 
was  elected  pope.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  adopt- 
ed the  title  of  Felix  Y,  and  as  such  entered  Rome  June 
24, 1440.  Finally  he  made  terms  with  Nicolas  Y,  Eu- 
genius  IY*s  successor,  and,  having  thus  ended  the 
schism,  Felix  Y  retired  to  his  hermitage  at  Ripaille, 
with  the  rank  of  cardinal-legate  and  permanent  vicar- 
genenl  of  the  papal  see  in  Savoy,  Basic,  Strasburg, 
etc.  He  died  at  Geneva  January  7, 1451.  See  Gni- 
chenon,  Histoire  yenirale  de  la  roy.  mcdson  de  Savoye 
(1660) ;  iEn.  Sylvii  Commentary  de  gestis  Condi.  (Basle. 
1577).     See  Bable,  Council  op. 

Fell,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  learned  the* 
ologian,  was  bom  at  Longworth,  in  Berks,  June  23, 
1625,  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1648.  As  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Stuarts,  for  whom  he  had  been  in  arms, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  studentship  in  Christ  Chnreh 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and  dnring  the  Protec- 
torate he  continued  in  obscurity.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  obtained  a  stall  at  Chichester,  whence  he  was 
preferred  to  a  more  valuable  one  at  Christ  Chureh, 
and  soon  after  became  dean  of  Christ  Church.  In 
1666  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
in  1676  bishop  of  Oxford,  retaining  his  deanery.  He 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university,  and  as  a 
prelate  was  distinguished  by  learning  and  munifi- 
cence ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  John  I>ocke's ' 
illegal  removal  from  his  studentship  in  Christ  Chureh 
is  a  great  stain  upon  his  memory  (»ee  Edinburgh  Be- 
view,  1829,  1,  16).  Among  his  writings  are  a  Latin 
translation  of  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ox- 
ford (2  vols,  fol.):— i4  L[fe  of  Dr.  Hammond  (1660, 
prefixed  to  Hammond's  Worhi): — St.  Clement's  Two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (Oxford,  1669, 12mo,  Gr.  and 
Lat.):— >^r<a  Logica  Compendium  .-^Epistls  ofBamO' 
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lai  (Oxford,  1685, 12mo)  i^CypriatU  Opera  (Oxford, 
1677) : — also  Athenagoras,  Hemie9,  and  Justin's  Apo- 
logia: — JVbrt  Testament  lAbri  Omnes;  <icc€»erunt  Pn- 
raUeia  Script,  toe.  necnon  varia  lectiomes,  etc.  (London, 
1676 ;  Leips.  1C97,  and  again,  edited  by  A.  H.  Francke, 
1702;  Oxford,  ed.  by  Gregory,  fol.  1703;  Oxford,  ed. 
t;y  Jacobson,  1852, 8vo) : — Paraphrase  and  AmiotaUotu 
upon  alt  the  Efutlet  of  St.  Paul  (Lond.  1675,  8yo ;  but 
from  the  edition  of  1708  it  appears  that  this  boolc  was 
the  work  of  A.  Woodhead,  R.  Allestree,  and  O.Walker, 
**  corrected  and  improved"  by  Fell).  His  edition  of 
the  N.  T.  gave  a  new  impulse  to  critical  science,  which 
be  farther  aided  by  the  assistance  he  furnished,  in 
money  and  otherwise,  to  the  critical  labors  of  John 
Mill  (q.  v.).  Indeed,  bishop  Fell  is  said  to  have  de- 
voted his  **  whole  substance"  to  works  of  piety  and 
charity.  He  died  July  10, 1686.—Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog. 
V,  74 ;  Wood,  A  thena  Oxotuenmt ;  Biog,  BritaunicOy  s.  v. 

Fell,  John,  an  English  Independent  minister,  was 
hara  at  Cockermouth,  1735,  and  became  pastor  at 
Thaxted,  Essex.  His  early  opportunities  were  not 
great,  but  by  his  talents  and  industry  he  became 
a  very  respectable  scholar.  Ha  was  made  tutor  in 
the  ancient  languages  in  the  Dissenters*  seminary  at 
Homerton.  He  is  said  to  have  *^  been  dismissed  from 
his  office  there  for  reading  newspapers  on  Sunday." 
His  friends  got  him  an  annuity  of  XlOO,  and  he  was 
**  asked  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  Evidences  at  the 
Scots'  Church,  London  Wall."  He  had  only  deliv. 
ered  four  when  he  died,  Sept.  G,  1797.  He  published 
(in  controversy  with  Dr.  Hugh  Fanner,  q.  v.)  JDemo- 
macg,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Heathen  and  Scrijriwre  Doc- 
trine ofDenwnt  (London,  1779,  8vo) : — The  Idolatry  of 
Greece  and  Rome  dktinguishedfrom  thai  of  other  Heathen 
NaUont  (Lond.  1785,  8vo).  After  his  death  Dr.  Hunt- 
er published  his  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  (Lond.  1798, 
8vo). — Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  ii,  518 ; 
Kitto,  C^ctopmUa,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibtiograph- 
ica,  i,  1125. 

Fellenberg,  Philippg-Emanuel  de,  a  philan- 
thropist and  caniest  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education, 
was  l>orn  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  Juno  27, 1771.  His 
father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  Berne, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  intellectual  culture,  but  he 
received  his  moral  bent  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  from 
his  mother,  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral Van  Tromp.  After  some  time  spent  at  the  Uni- 
Tcrsitj'  of  Tul)in;?en  in  the  study  of  civil  law,  he  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  politics  and  philosophy. 
**  In  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  moral  state  of 
his  countrymen,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  travel- 
ling through  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  usu- 
ally on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  residing 
in  the  villages  and  farm-houses,  mingling  in  the  la- 
bors and  occupations,  and  partaking  of  the  rude  lodg- 
ing and  fare  of  the  peasants  and  mechanics,  and  often 
extending  his  journey  to  the  adjacent  countries."  On 
his  return  to  Berne  in  1798  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vice as  **  commandant  of  the  quarter"  in  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles.  In  1799  he  purchased  the  estate 
called  Hofuyl^  two  leagues  fW>m  Berne,  and  founded 
there,  successively,  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  manu- 
&ctory  of  agricultural  implements,  schools  for  the 
poor,  for  the  better  classes,  and  a  normal  school.  He 
devotod  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  education  with 
great  success,  but  not  without  opposition.  He  died 
Nov.  21, 1844.  See  Vericourt,  Rcqtport  sur  ks  Insti- 
tuts  de  Hnftcylf  Haam,  Fellenberg's  Lehen  und  Wirhn 
(Berne,  1845) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bing.  Gentrale,  xvii,  307. 

Feller,  Francois  Xavier,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Brussels,  Aug.  18, 1785,  entered  tUt*  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1754,  and  died  May  2B.  1802.  He  was  a 
very  learned  and  voluminous  writer,  his  publications 
amounting  to  120  volumes.  Among  them  are  Reply  to 
Febronius  [see  Hontheim],  1771 : — Observnf.  Philos. 
sur  le  Systeme  de  Newton  (8d  pdit.  Liege,  1778)  ',^Cat&- 


chisme  Philosopkique — Evidences  of  Christianity  (5th 
edit.  Lyons,  1819, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Dicttonsunre  histoHgue 
(Liege,  1818, 8  vols. ;  7th  ed.  Paris,  1829, 17  vols.  8to): 
— Cows  de  Morale  Chretienne  (Paris,  1825,  5  vola.  8to)l 
—Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xvii,  809. 

Felloes  (Q'^p^rn,  chi^uhukim',  joinings,  1  Kings 
vii,  88)  probably  denotes  rather  the  spokes  that  connect 
the  rim  with  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  being  a  kindred  term 
with  that  used  to  denote  the  coupling-rods  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxvii,  10).     Sec  Chariot. 

Fellow,  besides  its  contemptuous  use  (as  a  ren- 
dering of  U*^K,  a  man,  etc.),  and  its  frequent  employ* 
ment  (usually  as  a  rendering  of  7^,  a  friend  or  equal), 
in  the  sense  of  companion,  stands  in  one  remarkable 
passage  (Zech.  xiii,  7)  as  tlie  rendering  of  n*^C^, 
amith%  society,  in  the  phrase  '^H'^ip^  ^2!^,  man  of  my 
association,  i.  e.  my  associate ;  corresponding  with  ^7n, 
my  shepherd  in  the  parallel  member,  and  referred  to 
himself  by  oar  Saviour  (Matt,  xxvi,  31)  as  the  great 
Pastor  and  Sacrifice  for  his  people ;  not  so  much  in  th« 
sense  of  simple  equality  of  nature  with  the  Father,  aa 
of  copartnership  with  him  in  the  great  work  of  caring 
for  and  redeeming  mankind.     See  Neighbor. 

Fello^7  of  a  College.    See  Fellowship. 

Fellowea,  Robert,  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, in  1770 1  studied  at  St.  Mary*s  Hall,  Oxford, 
took  holy  orders  in  1795,  and  died  in  1847.  His  theo- 
logical speculations  gradually  led  him  to  reject  th« 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  tu  adopt  the 
opinions  found  in  his  Religion  of  the  Universe,  publish- 
ed in  London  in  1886.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Parr  and  baron  Mas^res,  the  latter  of  whom  Icit 
him  the  greater  part  of  his  large  fortune,  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  literary  and  benevolent  enterprises.  He 
was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  London  Critical Revicu:. 
He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor. Among  his  works  are  Christian  Philosophy 
(1798, 2d  ed.  1799, 8vo)  .—Supplement  to  do.  i—ReHgiots. 
without  Cant  (ISOl,  SvoJ -.—Guide  to  Immortality  (IbOi, 
8  vols.  Syo):— Manual  of  Piety  (1807,  8  vo):—^  Bothy 
of  Theology  (1807,  2  vols.  8vo). — ^Appleton,  Cyctcpadit^ 
s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  584. 

Fellowship  in  a  college,  a  station  of  privilege 
and  emolument  enjoyed  by  one  who  is  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  those  endowed  societies  which  in  the 
English  universities  are  called  colleges.     The  person 
so  elected  shares  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  members,  and  from  such  partici- 
pation  derives  the  name  of  fellow,  the  Latin  name  for 
which  in  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  colleges  is  socitia. 
See  University.     In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "the 
fellowships  were  either  constituted  by  the  original 
founders  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  belong,  or  they 
have  lieen  since  endowed.     In  almost  all  cases  their 
holders  must  have  taken  at  least  the  firet  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  or  student  in  the  civil  law.     One  of 
the  greatest  changes  introduced  by  the  commissioners 
under  the  University  Act  of  1854  was  the  throwini^ 
open  of  the  fellowships  to  all  members  of  the  univer- 
sity of  requisite  standing,  by  removing  the  old  restric- 
tions by  which  many  of  them  were  confined  to  founds 
er's  kin,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  dioceses,  arch- 
deaconries, or  other  districts.    Fellowships  vary  great- 
I3'  in  value.     Some  of  the  best  at  Oxford,  in  good, 
years,  are  said  to  reach  £700  or  even  £800,  whilst  ther^ 
are  others  which  do  not  amount  to  £100,  and  many  m% 
Cambridge  which  fall  short  of  that  sum.     Being  padd 
out  of  the  college  revenues  which  arise  from  land, 
they  also  vary  from  year  to  year,  though  from  this  ai>. 
rangement,  on  the  other  hand,  their  general  value  witlk 
reference  to  the  value  of  commodities  is  preserved 
nearly  unchangeable,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
they  consisted  of  a  fixed  payment  in  money.     Tlkci 
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senior  fellowships  are  the  most  Incrative,  a  system  of 
promotion  betn^  established  among  their  holders ;  bat 
they  all  confer  on  their  holders  the  privilege  of  occu- 
pying; apartmonts  in  the  college,  and  generally,  in  ad- 
dition, rertffin  perquisites  as  to  meals  or  commons. 
Many  fellowships  are  tenable  for  life,  bat  In  general 
they  are  forfeited  should  the  holder  attain  to  certain 
preferments  in  the  Church  or  at  the  bar,  and  some- 
times in  the  case  of  his  succeeding  to  property  above  a 
certain  amount.  In  general,  also,  they  are  forfeited 
by  marriage,  though  this  disability  may  now  be  re- 
moved by  a  special  vote  of  the  college,  permitting  the 
fellow  to  retain  his  fellowship  notwithstanding  his 
marriage.  With  the  single  exception  of  Downing  Col- 
lege, Cdmbrid^(>,  in  which  tho  graduates  of  both  uni- 
versities are  eligible,  the  fellowships  are  confined  to 
the  graduates  of  the  university  to  which  they  belong" 
(Chambers,  EncjfdoptBdia,  s.  v.). 

FellO'WBllip  (co(vwvia),  ^*  joint  interest,  or  the 
having  one  common  stock.     The  fellowship  of  the 
saints  is  twofold :  1.  With  God  (1  John  i,  3;  1  Cor.  i, 
9;  1  Cor.  xiii,  14) ;  2.  With  one  another  (1  John  i,  7). 
Fellowship  with  God  consists  in  knowledj;e  of  his  will 
(Job  xxii,  21;  John  xvii,  8);  agreement  in  design 
(Amos  iii,  2) ;  mutual  affection  (Rom.  vUi,  88, 89) ;  en- 
joyment of  his  presence  (Psa.  iv,  6);  conformity  to  his 
image  (1  John  ii,  6 ;  1  John  i,  6) ;  participation  of  his 
felicity  (1  John  i,  3, 4 ;  Eph.  iii,  14-21 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14). 
Fellowship  of  the  saints  may  be  considered  as  a  fel- 
lowship of  duties  (Rom.  xii,  6 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  1 ;  1  Thess. 
V,  17,  18;  James  v,  16);  of  ordinances  (Heb.  x,  24; 
Acts  11,46) ;  of  graces,  love,  joy,  etc.  (Heb.  x,  24 ;  Mai. 
iii,  16 ;  2  Cor.  viii,  4) ;  of  interest  spiritual,  and  some- 
timss  tsmporal  (Rom.  xii,  4, 18 ;  Hob.  xiii,  16) ;  of  suf- 
ferings (Rom.  XV,  1,  2;  Gal.  vi,  1,2;  Rom.  xii,  15); 
of  eternal  glory  (Rev.  vii,  9)."— Buck,  Thwl.  Diction' 
ary^  s.  v.     See  CoMMiTNtox. 

Peltham,  Owex,  an  English  writer  of  the  reign 
of  James  I,  who  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  lived  many 
years  in  the  earl  of  Thomond's  family,  and  died  about 
1578.  The  work  by  which  he  is  remembered  is  J?e- 
ao&«s,  Dirine^  Political,  and  JforcU^  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  reprinted. 

JPelton,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  I^ndon  in  1679,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  the  Charter  House,  and  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.    In  1711  he  became  rector  of  White  well,  Der- 
bvshire,  and  was  finally  appointed  principal  of  St.  Ed- 
niund*s  Hall  in  1722.     He  died  in  1740.     His  princi- 
pal works   are,  A  Dissertaiion  on  rectdinff  the  Classics 
(Lend.  3d  cd.  172.3, 12roo)  :—The  common  People  taught 
to  defend  their  Ofmrn^mion  with  the  Church  of  England 
(Oxf.  1727,  8vo)  :—The  Christian  FaxUi  asserted  against 
Deists,  Ariansy  and  Socinians  {Oxt  1732,  8vo):— rAs 
Returredion  of  the  same  numericcU  Body  cuserted  (Ijon- 
don,  1733,  3d  ed.  8vo)  : — Sermons  on  (h".  Creation,  FaU^ 
and  Redemption  of  Man,  etc.  (Lond.  1748, 8vo) : — Nine- 
teen Sermonjt,  1748  (posthumous).  —  Darling,  Cgclop, 
Bibtiographica,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Pemale    Ecclesiastic.     (For  monographs,  sec 
Volbedin^,  Twler,  p.  164.)    See  Ministry  ;  Deacon- 

K98;   AOAPETiE. 

Pence  C^****  **"i  ^)i  *^??»  fff^der',  a  wall  (q.  v.) 
rather  than  hedge  (as  elsewhere  generally  rendered). 
The  Hebrews  use  two  terms  to  denote  a  fence  of  dif- 
ferent kinds :    "^HJ,  gider',  or   STj'ia,  gederahf,  and 
TiZ^^'Oj  fnesukaJi.    According  to  Yitringa,  the  latter 
denotes  the  oatcr  thorny  fence  of  the  vineyard,  and 
the  former  the  inner  wall  of  stones  surrounding  it. 
The  chief  use  of  the  former  was  to  keep  off  men,  and 
of  the  latter  to  keep  off  beasts,  not  only  from  gardens, 
vineyards,  et£i.«bnt  also  from  the  flocks  at  night  (see 
Prov.  XV,  19;    xxiv,  81).     See  Hedok.     Prom  this 
root  the  Pbncnicians  called  any  enclosed  place  guddir^ 
and  particularly  gave  this  name  to  their  settlement  in 


the  south-western  coast  of  Spain,  which  the  Greeks 
from  them  called  VaOeipa,  the  Romans  Codes,  and  the 
modems  Cadiz.  See  Gedbrah.  In  Ezek.  xiii,  5; 
xxii,  30,  gader  appears  to  denote  the  fortifications  of  a 
city ;  and  in  Psa.  Ixii,  8,  the  wicked  are  compared  to 
a  tottering  fence  and  bowing  wall ;  i.  e.  their  destruc- 
tion comes  suddenly  upon  them.  Fenced  cities  (see 
below)  were  such  as  were  fwtified. — Calmet,  s.  v. 
See  Agriculture. 

Fenced  City  (rt'lst^C^,  met*urah\  intrenched;  2 
Chron.  xi,  10,  23;  xii,  4;  xiv,  6;  xxi,  3;  rendered 
"stronghold,"  2  Chron.  xi,  11;  "fort,"  Jsa.  xxix,  8; 
**  munition,"  ii,  1.  *^2t3p,  mibtsar',  a  fortress,  is  also 
sometimes  rendered  *^  fenced"  in  connection  with  '^'^^, 
a  city,  Numb,  xxxii,  17,  36 ;  Josh,  x,  20 ;  xix,  85 ;  1 
Sam.  vi,  18 ;  2  Rings  iii,  19 ;  x,  2 ;  xvii,  9 ;  xviii,  8 ; 
2  Chron.  xvii,  19 ;  Jer.  v,  17 ;  Dan.  xi,  15 ;  elsewhere 
"stronghold,"  etc.).  The  broad  distinction  between 
a  city  and  a  village  in  Biblical  language  consisted  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  See  City.  The  city  had 
walls,  the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a  watch- 
man's tower  ('"n^p,  irvpyot,  turris  custodum ;  comp. 
Gcsen.  Thes.  p.  2(>7),  to  which  the  villagers  resorted  in 
times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinction  is  thus  ob- 
tained: 1.  cities;  2.  unwalled  villages;  3.  villages 
with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25).  The  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  kingdoms  of 
Moab  and  Bashan,  is  said  to  have  abounded  from  very 
early  times  in  castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  were 
built  by  Uaziah  to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the 
inroads  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  besides  unwalled 
towns  (Ammian.  Marc,  xiv,  9 ;  Deut.  iii,  5 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  10).  Of  these  many  remains  are  thought  by 
Mr.  Porter  to  exist  at  the  present  day  (Z>am(uctw,  ii, 
197).  The  dangers  to  which  unwalled  villages  are 
exposed  from  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and 
also  the  fortifications  by  which  the  inhabitants  some- 
times protect  themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Mal- 
colm (Shetehes  of  Persia^  c.  xiv,  p.  148)  and  Frazer 
(Persia,  p.  379^380;  comp.  Judg.  v,  7).  Villages  in 
the  Hauran  are  sometimes  enclosed  by  a  wall,  or, 
rather,  the  houses,  being  joined  together,  form  a  defence 
against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance  is  closed  by  a 
gate  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  212).     See  Gate. 

A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified  place 
is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  H33,  bui'd,  and  also 
fortify;  so  that  to  "build"  a  city  appeals  to  be 
sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify  it  (comp.  Gen. 
viii,  20,  and  2  Chron.  xvi,  6,  with  2  Chron.  xi,  6-10, 
and  1  Kings  xv,  17).     See  Wall. 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus  reg- 
ularly "fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls  crown- 
ed  with  battlemented  parapets,  PiSS,  having  towers 
at  regular  intervals  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  88), 
on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war  were  placed, 
and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night  in  time  of  war 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  9,  15;  Judg.  ix,  45;  2  Kings  ix,  17). 
Along  tho  oldest  of  the  three  walls  of  Jerusalem  there 
were  ninety  towers,  in  the  second  fourteen,  and  in  the 
third  sixty  (Joseph  us.  War,  v,  4,  2).  One  such  tower, 
that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi, 
38;  Zech.  xiv,  10),  as  also  others  (Nch.  iii,  1, 11,  27). 
The  gateways  of  fortified  towns  were  also  fdrtified  and 
closed  with  strong  doors  (Neh.  ii,  8 ;  iii,  8,  G,  etc. ; 
Judg.  xvi,  2,  8;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7;  2  Sam.  xviii,  24,  38; 
2  Chron.  xiv,  7 ;  1  Mace,  xiii,  33 ;  xv,  39).  In  advance 
of  the  wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an 
outwork  (b'^H,  TrpoTiixiOfia),  in  A. Vers,  "ditch"  (I 
Kings  xxi,  23 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  15 ;  Gesenius,  Thef.  p.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palii^adc  or  w.ill  lining  the 
ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch  itself. 
Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening  fortified  places, 
by  hmdering  the  near  approach  of  machinps,  were 
usuxd  in  earlisr  £g}*ptijn  fortifications  (Wilkinson, 
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iltc  S^.  i,  401),  but  would  generally  be  of  leM  u<e  in 
the  hiU  forts  or  Palutinn  than  In  Egfpt.  Id  many 
tDwne  theie  wai  a  keep  or  citadel  for  ■  lut  reaource  to 
the  defenders.  Tboae  remaining  in  the  Ilaaraa  end 
I^JB  are  Bqaaie.  Such  existed  aL  Shechem  and  The- 
bex(Judg.ix,46,  51;  vili,  17;  2  Kin)(sii,I7),'and  the 
l^reat  forte  or  towen  of  Peephiaus,  tiippicui,  and  espe- 
cially AnWnia,  served  a  aimiUr  purpose,  as  kcU  as 
that  of  ovelBWing  the  town  at  Jenuolem.  These  forts 
were  well  furnished  witb  cisterns  (Acts  xxi,  S4;  2 
Uacc.  V,  S;  Josephns,  Ant.  xviii,  4,  3;  War,  i,  &,  4; 
T,  4,2;  vi,  2,1).  At  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Is- 
rael into  Caiuan  there  were  msny  fenced  cities  exist- 
ing, which  first  caused  great  alarm  lo  the  expiorinif 
party  of  searcheiB  (Numb.  lili,  28),  and  afterwards 
gave  much  trouble  to  the  people  in  suliduing  them. 
Uany  of  iLese  were  refortified,  or,  as  it  is  cipreiied, 
rebuilt  by  the  Hebrewi  (Numb,  xxxii,  17,  31-42;  Deut. 
lii,  4,  5 ;  Josh,  xi,  12, 13 ;  Judg.  i,  27-33),  and  many, 
rapecialLy  those  on  the  sea-coaat,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  possession  of  their  inhabitants,  who  were 
enabled  to  preserve  them  by  means  of  their  strength 
in  chariots  (Josh,  xiii,  3,  c';  xvii,  16;  Judg.  i,  19;  2 
Kings  xviii,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  G).  The  strength  of 
Jerusalem  was  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  that  dty,  or  at 
least  the  citadel,  or  "stronghold  of  Zion,"  renuined 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jehusites  until  the  time  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sam.  V,  6,  7 : 1  Chron.  xi,  S).  Among  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  serarsl  a.Te  mentioned  as  fortifiers 
or  ■'  bnildera"  of  cities,  e.  g.  Solomon  (1  Kings  Ix,  17-19; 
2  Chron.  viii,  4-6),  Jeroboam  1  (1  Kings  lii,  2S),  Re- 
boboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  6,  12),  Baasha  (1  Kings  zv,  17), 
Onui  (I  Kings  svi,  24).  Hezekhib  (2  Chron.  xxxli,  5\ 
Asa  (  2  ChroD.  xiv,  6.  T),  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chnm.  xvil, 
12),  but  especially  Uiziah  (2  Kings  liv,  32 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  2,  9, 15)  :  and  in  the  reign  ofAbab  the  town  of 
Jericbo  was  rebuilt  snd  fortiHed  by  a  private  individ- 
ual, HielofBetIiel(1  Kingsxvi,34).  Herod  the  Great 
was  conspicoons  in  fortJ^ing  strong  poHitions,  as  Ua- 
sada.  Hachairus,  Herodlum,  besides  bis  great  works  at 
Jemsalem  (Josephns,  War.  vii,  G,  1,  2 ;  B,6;  i,  21, 10 ; 
Jtnl.  xiv,  13,  9).     See  Foht. 


The  w-ealled  <•■ 


But  the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  served  only  in  a 
few  instsnces  lo  cheek  effectually  the  progress  of  an 
invading  force,  though  many  instances  of  determined 
and  protracted  le'lstance  are  on  record,  as  of  Somaria 
for  three  years  (2  Kinxs  xviii.  10),  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
XXV,  3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  timet  of  JoUpa- 
ta,  Gamala,  Machiems,  Masada,  and,  above  all,  Jem- 
salem itself,  the  strength  of  whose  defences  drew  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  conqueror  Titus  (Josephus,  War, 
iil,fl!  iv,land9i  vii,  6,  2-4  and  8  j  Robinson,  i,  232). 
See  FoBTBEBS. 


8  FENCED  CITY 

The  earlier  Egyptian  fottifleatiaDS  consisted  ns 
of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double  wall  ol 
dried  brick,  Hfteen  feet  thick,  and  often  fifty  ft 
height,  with  square  towen  at  intervals,  of  the 


which  aid  Bridfit  (ft^  i  and  S). 
height  as  the  walla,  both  crovmed  with  a  parapet,  and 
a  round-headed  battlement  m  shape  tike  a  shield.      A 
second  lower  wall  with  towers  at  the  e 


wall,  and  sometimes  anotl 
one  hundred  feet  in  length, 

-       ■  iH 


wenly  feet  from  the  main 
tr  was  made  of  seventy  or 
projecting  at  right  anirles 
.blether   ■     ■ 


the  assailants  in  flank.  The  ditch  wi 
tilted  by  a  sort  of  tenailie  in  the  ditch  itself,  or  a  rave- 
lin on  its  edge.  In  later  times  tbe  practice  of  fortify- 
ing towns  was  laid  aside,  and  the  large  temples,  witb 

forts  (Wilkinson,  Abc.  Eg^.  i,  108,  409,  abridgmj. 
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FENELON 


The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
ind  of  l^re  and  Sidon  are  all  mentioned  either  in  the 
tanonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  sculptares 
»f  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of  walled  towns, 
l>f  which  one  is  thoaght  to  represent  T3rre,  and  all  il- 
lustrate the  mode  of  fortification  adopted  both  by  the 
Assyrians  and  their  enemies  (Jer.  li,  30-B2,  58 ;  Amos 
1, 10 ;  Zech.  ix,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  11 ;  Nah.  iii,  14 ;  Tobit 
i,  17 ;  xiv,  14, 16 ;  Judith  i,  1,  4 ;  Layard,  Nin,  ii,  276, 
279,  888,  895 ;  Nm.  and  Bab.  p.  281,  858 ;  Mon,  ofNw, 
pt.  ii,  pi.  39,  43).— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Fortification. 

Fencing  the  Tables,  a  special  address  in  the 
ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  It  is  a  lecture  from  the  minister  just 
before  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  pointing  out 
the  character  of  those  who  have  and  of  those  who  have 
not  a  right  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  It  was  for- 
merly called  "  debarrings,"  because  in  it  the  ministry 
debarred  firom  the  sacrament  those  who  were  not  snp^ 
posed  to  be  worthy. 

F^nelon,  Frax^ois  dr  Salignac  de  la  Motre, 
the  roost  venerated  name  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  Aug.  6, 1G51,  at  the 
castle  of  F6nelon,  in  Perigord.     He  was  a  younger  son 
df  the  marquis  of  F^nelon.     He  was  carefully  trained 
at  home  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Cahors,  and  afterwards  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Plessis  at  Paris.     His  mind  was  very  early 
tamed  towards  the  Church ;  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon at  fifteen.     His  theological  studies  were  contin- 
Bed  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  then  under  the 
ehaige  of  the  abb6  I^nson,  from  whom  he  is  believed 
to  have  imbibed  the  views  of  sanctity  and  of  "disin- 
terested love'*  which  were  so  strongly  brought  out  in 
his  later  life.     He  was  ordained  in  1675,  and  for  three 
years  was  one  of  the  priests  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.    Before  his  ordination  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  a  foreign  mission  in  the  Levant  or  in  Canada,  but 
was  kept  back,  it  is  said,  by  his  uncle.     The  Corre- 
^xmdctnee  Utieraire  (July  25, 1888)  gives  a  letter  (from 
the  archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine)  in  Col- 
bert's handwriting,  date  of  1675,  to  Frontenac,  governor 
of  Canada,  in  which  Louis  XIV  says,  **  I  have  blamed 
the  action  of  abb6  F^nelon,  and  have  ordered  him  not 
to  return  to  Canada.     But  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that 
it  was  dlfRcuIt  to  institute  a  criminal  process  against 
him,  or  to  oblige  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Snlpice,  at  Montreal,  to  testify  against  him ;  and  it 
was  necessar}'  to  remit  the  case  to  his  bishop  or  the 
l^rand  vicar  to  punish  him  by  ecclesiastical  pcnaltieii, 
•r  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  back  to  France  by  the 
first  ship."     According  to  this,  F6nelon  was  actually 
in  Canada  (Am,  Pret.  Review^  J^ly*  1863).    About  the 
year  1678  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the  ^^Nouoelles 
CcUJkaUqttei"  a  society  formed  to  educate  and  prose- 
Ijrte  the  children  of  Protestants.     In  this  office  he 
wrote  his  first  work,  De  Viducaiion  desfUea^  which  has 
t>eeii  translated  into  English.    He  now  became  inti- 
mate  with  Bossuet,  and  under  his  guidance  wrote  RJfu- 
Uxticn  du  SygtirM  de  Malebranche  gur  la  nature  et  la 
fracei  and  also  a  treatise  entitled  Du  MinisUre  det 
Pcuteun,  in  which  heretics  are  attacked,  though  with 
moderation.     Louis  XIV,  then  about  to  revoke  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  employed  F^nelon  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  Protestants  of  Poitou.     He  accepted  the 
charge  on  the  condition  that  no  means  of  conversion 
were  to  be  used  but  persuasion.     In  1689  he  was  in- 
tmsted  with  the  education  of  the  young  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    For  his  royal  pupil  he  wrote  TiUmaque,    Af- 
ter five  years'  service,  he  wss  elevated  to  the  archbish^ 
opric  of  Cambray  in  1694.    He  had  previously  become 
inttmate  with  Madame  Guyon  (q.  v.),  and  his  relations 
^ritb  lier,  and  the  complications  which  grew  out  of 
theni«  embittered  more  or  less  his  whole  after  life. 

Tliie  interesting  history  deserves  to  be  recounted 
j^Bie'vrliat  in  detaiL     For  the  special  history  of  Quiet- 
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ism,  see  the  article  under  that  title.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  that  the  particular  form  of  it  taught  by  Ma- 
dame Guyon  began  to  spread  widely,  and  to  alarm 
the  leading  clergy  of  the  Church  of  France.  Bos- 
suet was  soon  vigorously  enlisted  against  her.  He 
conducted  the  controversy  against  Madame  Guyon 
with  his  usual  skill.  He,  together  with  the  bishop  of 
Chartres  and  abb6  Tronson,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Ma- 
dame Guyon.  The  conferences  between  the  parties 
lasted  for  six  months.  Bossuet  was  little  conversant 
at  this  time  with  mystical  theolog}',  and  at  his  request 
F6nelon  provided  him  with  extracts  from  the  chief  of 
the  mystical  writers.  The  commissioners  assembled 
at  Issy,  a  retired  country  house  belonging  to  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Sulpice.  They  drew  up  thirty  arti- 
cles, in  which  certain  alterations  were  made  by  F^ne- 
lon,  by  whom  four  were  added.  There  was  no  men- 
tion in  them  of  Madame  Guyon  or  her  doctrines,  but 
they  were  supposed  to  express  the  doctrines  of  the  es- 
tablished Church  of  France  on  the  principal  subjects 
in  dispute.  Their  conclusion  amounts  to  little  more 
than  this,  that  spiritualism,  or  an  aim  at  the  very  high- 
est devotional  feeling  and  communion  with  God,  is  not 
necessary  to  all,  and  is  liable  to  abuse.  Madame  Guy- 
on  immediately  expressed  her  acquiescence  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  Issy.  The  whole  question  seemed  now  to  be 
set  at  rest.  F^nelon,  having  been  nominated  before 
these  transactions  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray, 
was  duly  consecrated,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  offi- 
ciating, at  his  own  earnest  request.  But  Quietism 
continued  to  gain  ground,  and,  to  stop  its  progress, 
Bossuet  published  his  Inttruction  sur  leg  etatg  de  Vor- 
cUgoHy  for  which  he  sought  the  approbation  of  the  new 
archbishop ;  but  Fenelon  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  book  absolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  a  pure 
disinterested  love  of  God,  and  that  its  censures  of 
Madame  Guyon  were  too  severe.  Thus  began  the 
bitter  controversy  between  these  two  distinguished 
prelates,  which  for  a  long  time  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  Church  of  France.  Fenelon  published  his 
Explication  deg  meutimeg  deg  gaintg  gur  la  vie  interieure, 
but  not  before  it  was  carefully  examined  by  the 
cardinal  de  Noailles  and  abb6  Tronson,  two  of  the 
committee  at  Issy,  and  by  M.  Pirot,  a  theologian  of 
eminence  attached  to  Bossuet.  These  pronounced  the 
Maximeg  to  be  a  golden  work.  But  no  sooner  was  it 
published  than  an  uproar  was  raised  against  it.  In 
this  controversy  Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  took  part  against  F^nelon.  Bossuet  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  court,  and  made  vigorous  use  of  all  the 
weapons  at  his  command.  F6nelon  defended  himself 
with  spirit.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Rome.  Bossuet 
artfully  brought  his  influence  with  Louis  to  bear  upon 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  insinuated  that  F6nelon  was, 
in  his  own  diocese,  considered  a  heretic,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  Rome  should  speak,  Cambray,  and  all  the  Low 
Countries,  would  rise  against  him.  The  pope  (Inno- 
cent XII)  proceeded  cautiously,  and  delayed  Ids  de- 
cision. In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  F6nelon  were 
persecuted  by  the  court,  and  he  himself  was  suspended 
from  his  office  of  preceptor  to  the  royal  dukes ;  but 
never,  amidst  all  the  indignities  he  suffered,  did  he  lose 
the  pious  serenity  of  his  mind.  "Yet  but  a  little 
while,'*  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "and  the  deceit- 
ful dream  of  thb  life  will  be  over.  We  shall  meet  in 
the  kingdom  of  truth,  where  there  is  no  error,  no  di- 
vision, no  scandal ;  we  shall  breathe  the  pure  love  of 
God ;  he  will  communicate  to  us  his  everlasting  peace. 
In  the  mean  while  let  us  suffer ;  let  us  be  trodden  un- 
der foot ;  let  us  not  refuse  disgrace.  Jesus  Christ  was 
disgraced  for  us ;  may  our  disgrace  tend  to  his  glory." 
At  length  the  pope  appointed  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals, who  met  twelve  times  without  coming  to  any 
resolution ;  he  then  appointed  a  new  congregation  of 
cardinals,  who  met  fifty-two  times,  and  extracted  from 
F6nelon's  work  several'  prbposUlims,  which  they  re- 
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ported  to  the  pope  u  censnmble.  Meantime  'LoqIs 
XIV  was  urging  the  pope  to  condemn  F6neIon,  al- 
though the  pope  himself  was  unwilling  to  come  to  a 
final  decision.  It  was  difficult  to  censure  Fdnelon 
without  censuring  some  writers  of  acknowledged  or- 
thodoxy. Holy,  too,  as  F^nelon  was,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  to  submit  to  a  decision  against  him  was 
an  act  of  such  heroic  humility  that  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected,  and  that  a  schism  might  be  caused 
equal  to  that  of  the  Reformation.  The  pope  inclined 
to  issue  a  brief,  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
calling  upon  each  party  to  abstain  from  future  discus- 
sions. But  eyen  a  pope  may  stand  in  awe  of  worldly 
consequences.  Louis  XI V,  urged  on  by  Bossuet,  in- 
sisted upon  the  condemnation  of  F^nelon,  and  the  pope 
at  last  (March  12, 1699)  issued  a  brief,  by  which  twen- 
ty-three propositions  were  extracted  from  F^nelon's 
work  and  condemned,  **  though  the  expressions  used 
in  the  condemnation  of  them  were  so  gentle,  that  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  pope  had  feared  God  as  much  as  he 
feared  the  French  king,  F6nelon  would  have  escaped 
all  censure.  By  this  course,  the  friends  of  F^nelon 
were  soothed  and  his  adversaries  mortified ;  and  their 
mortification  was  increased  by  an  expression  of  the 
pope,  which  was  soon  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  F6ne- 
lon  was  in  fault  for  too  great  love  of  God ;  his  enemies 
equally  in  fault  for  too  little  love  of  their  neighbor" 
CBansset,  Hist,  de  Fenelon,  ii,  220). 

The  controversy  had  been  going  on  in  France  dur- 
ing the  time  occupied  by  the  investigation  at  Rome. 
"  Bossuet  publisheid  a  succession  of  pamphlets.  Sev- 
eral of  the  bishops  who  had  espoused  the  side  of  Bos- 
suet issued  pastorals  in  the  same  sense.  F6nelon  de- 
fended himself  vigorously  against  them  all  in  several 
publications,  explanatory  as  well  of  his  principles  as 
of  the  personal  imputations  in  which  some  of  his  ad- 
versaries did  not  scruple  to  indulge.  The  last  blow 
Against  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  great  rivals  was 
ftruck  by  Bossuet  in  his  celebrated  Bdtdion  mar  U  Qui- 
^Ume,  Finelon  was  wounded  to  the  heart.  The  copy 
of  Bossnet's  pamphlet  which  first  came  into  his  hands 
Is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  mar- 
gin is  literally  filled  with  remarks,  annotations,  re- 
plies, denials,  and  rejoinders,  in  the  singularly  delicate 
and  beautiful  handwriting  of  the  indignant  archbishop. 
The  copy  now  In  the  British  Museum  is  most  probably 
one  which,  as  we  learn  tiom  his  correspondence,  he 
sent  to  his  agent  at  Rome,  and  on  the  margin  of  which 
lie  corrected,  for  the  guidance  of  his  friend,  the  many 
false  and  exaggerated  charges  of  his  great  antagonist. 
The  substance  of  these  replies  he  gave  to  the  public  in 
a  most  masteily  defence,  written,  printed,  and  pub- 
luAed  within  little  more  than  a  fortnight  from  tha  ap- 
pearance of  Bossuet' s  HekUion'*  (Chambers,  Encydo- 
ptediot  s.  v.). 

When  the  papal  brief  arrived,  Fenelon  submitted  at 
once,  and  ordered  all  copies  of  the  book  that  were  in 
circulation  to  be  brought  that  he  might  bum  them 
with  his  own  hand.  He  read  the  brief  from  his  own 
pulpit,  and  addressed  a  pastoral  to  the  people  of  his 
diocese,  in  which  he  said,  **  Our  holy  father  has  con- 
demned my  book,  entitled  Maxims  of  Saints,  and  has 
condemned  in  a  particular  manner  twenty-three  prop- 
ositions extracted  from  it.  We  adhere  to  his  brief, 
and  condemn  the  book  and  the  propositions  simply, 
absolutely,  and  without  a  shadow  of  reserve."  Ho 
even  presented  to  the  cathedral  a  piece  of  gold  plate, 
on  which  is  a  picture  engraved  representing  the  angel 
of  truth  trampling  on  several  erroneous  books,  among 
which  is  his  Mcuames,  This  submission  appears  to  us 
Protestants  to  liave  been  at  once  weak  and  ostenta- 
tious, but  in  Che  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  one  of 
F^nelon's  highest  titles  to  glory.  Bossuet's  conduct 
is  variously  represented :  according  to  one  account  he 
was  really  touched  by  the  conduct  of  Fenelon,  and  de- 
sired to  be  completely  reconciled  to  him  ;  according  to 
others,  he  retained  at  heart  his  bitter  feeling,  and  kept 


up  the  same  spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  king.     About 
this  time  Fenelon  sent  a  complete  and  corrected  copy 
of  TiUmaqut  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     The  copyist, 
it  seems,  made  a  duplicate,  and  printed  it  at  Paris, 
without  the  knowledge  of  F6nelon.     The  book  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  order  of  the  king,  bat  wai 
printed  again  in  Holland  in  1699,  spread  througliout 
Europe,  and  was  translated  into  almost  every  tongue. 
By  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV  THemaqtie  was  regard- 
ed as  a  satire  upon  that  monarch  and  his  satellites. 
Sesoetris  being  supposed  to  represent  the  king;  Ca- 
lypso, Madame  de  Montespan ;  Protesilaus,  Lonvois ; 
and  Encharis,  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges.    This  scan- 
dal shut  Fenelon  out  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.     He  was  ordered  to  remain  within  his 
diocese,  and  was  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  his  pu- 
pil, the  duke  of  Burgundy.     But  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  did  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  Fenelon 
either  in  France  or  in  Europe  generally.     He  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  diligent  care  of  bis  diocese, 
and  to  literary  labors.     He  founded  a  seminary  at 
Cambray,  to  which  he  gave  his  personal  attention. 
During  the  War  of  the  Succession  his  diocese  was 
often  the  scene  of  military  operations,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  assuage  the  horrors  of  war.     He  brought  to- 
gether into  his  palace  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
country  whom  the  war  had  driven  trom  their  homes, 
and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his  own  table. 
Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants  ate  nothing, 
he  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  abstinence.     "Alas! 
my  lord,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  in  making  my  escape 
from  my  cottage  I  had  not  time  to  bring  off  my  cow, 
which  was  the  support  of  my  family.    The  enemy 
will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shidl  never  find  another  so 
good."     F6nelon,  availing  himself  of  his.  privilege  of 
safe-conduct,  immediately  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
single  servant,  and  drove  the  cbw  back  himself  to  the 
peasant.     '^This,"  said  cardinal  Maury,  '^is  periiaps 
the  finest  act  of  F^nelon's  life."    He  adds,  "Alas  I  for 
the  man  who  reads  it  without  being  affected."     An- 
other anecdote,  showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor,  ia 
thus  related  of  him.     A  literary  man,  whose  library 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for 
saying,  "  I  should  have  profited  but  litUe  by  my  books 
if  they  had  not  taught  me  how  to  bear  the  loss  of 
them."    The  remark  of  Fenelon,  who  lost  his  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  is  still  more  simple  and  touching:  *' I  would 
much  rather  they  were  burned  than  the  cottage  of  a 
poor  peasant."    In  1709,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by 
express  commands,  exempted  his  lands  fh)m  pilla^^ 
while  that  general  himself  and  his  allies  showed  the 
aged  prelate  every  mark  of  courtesy. 

In  the  Jansenist  disputes  Fenelon  wrote  against  Jan- 
senius,  and  expressed  himself  very  strongly,  though 
at  first  charitably,  against  Quesnel  and  I^ucal.  See 
Jansenism  ;  Pobt  Royal.  He  wrote  a  Mimoire  de- 
manding a  judgment  from  the  pope  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy by  a  dogmatic  decision,  to  which  all  must 
submit.  This  Memoire  was  laid  before  the  pope  (Clem- 
ent XI),  and  his  bull  Vineam  Domini  shows  evident 
traces  of  its  influence.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  De 
Summi  Pon^ficis  A  ucUnitaU  (in  his  (Euvrts,  Versaillea, 
1820,  tom.  ii),  in  which  he  yielded  more  to  the  papal 
claims  than  became  him  as  a  Gallican  bishop.  Den^*^ 
ing  the  direct  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  he  admits  & 
poUstas  directoridf  equivalent  to  what  is  called  the  m^ 
dirtct  temporal  power.  See  Pope,  Temporal  Pow- 
er OF. 

In  his  pereonal  habits  Fenelon  was  temperate  al- 
most to  abstemiousness,  took  no  repose  except  a  fe'w 
houra  daily  in  the  exercises  of  walking  or  riding,  while 
the  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  social  intercourso 
with  his  friends,  to  visiting  the  poor,  and  other  pasto- 
ral functions.  The  most  of  his  revenues  were  devoted 
to  benevolent  uses.    He  died  at  Cambray  Jan.  7, 1715. 

We  cite  a  passage  from  Dr.  Channing  on  the  char- 
acter and  writings  of  F6nelon :  **  His  works  have  the 
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gnat  chinn  of  coming  f rash  from  the  soul.  He  wrote 
fkom  experience,  tnd  hence,  thoagh  he  often  speaks 
a  Ungnage  whidi  most  seem  almost  a  foraign  one  to 
men  of  the  world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
reality.  That  he  has  excesses  we  mean  not  to  deny, 
but  they  are  of  a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more 
than  indalgenoe,  almost  with  admiration.  Common 
fknatlciam  we  cannot  away  with,  for  it  is  essentially 
mlgar,  the  working  of  animal  passions,  sometimes  of 
sexnal  love,  and  oftener  of  earthly  ambition.  But 
when  a  pore  mind  errs  by  aspiring  after  disinterested- 
ness and  parity  not  granted  to  oar  present  in&nt 
state,  we  aimost  reference  its  errors ;  and  still  more, 
we  recognise  in  them  an  essential  troth.  They  only 
anticipate  and  claim  too  speedily  the  good  for  which 
man  was  made.  They  are  the  misapprehensions  of 
the  inspired  prophet,  who  hopes  to  see  in  his  own  day 
what  he  was  appointed  to  promise  to  remoter  ages. 
F6neIon  saw  lisr  into  the  human  heart,  and  especially 
into  the  loridngs  of  self-love.  He  looked  with  a  pierc- 
ing eye  throagh  the  disguises  of  sin.  But  he  knew 
sin,  not,  as  most  men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its 
power,  so  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  virtae.  Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  re- 
fined perceptions  and  intense  love  of  moral  beauty. 
The  light,  which  he  cairled  with  him  into  the  dark 
comers  of  the  baman  heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open 
its  most  hidden  guilt,  was  that  of  celestial  goodness. 
Hence,  thoagh  the  severest  of  censors,  he  is  the  most 
pitying.  Not  a  tone  of  asperity  escapes  him.  He 
looks  on  haman  error  with  an  angePs  tenderness,  with 
tears  which  an  angel  might  she^  and  thas  reconciles 
and  binds  us  to  our  race  at  the  very  moment  of  reveal- 
ing its  corruptions"  (Christian  Excminer^  vi,  7). 

LUeratMrt, — ^The  writings  of  F6nelon  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  mentioned  in  detail.     They  are  classified  as 
follows  in  the  Versailles  edition  of  his  works  (1820,  22 
vols.  8vo):   Metaphjfsical  and  Theological  IFrtftn^, 
Tols.  i-iii ;  The  Q»ietisUc  Conirovenjf,  and  Ditcusfiont 
thereon  with  Bosmet,  vols,  iv-ix ;  writings  on  Jamen- 
imn,  vols.  x>xvi ;  Education  of  GirU,  Sermom,  Relig- 
urns  Meditations,  vols,  xvii,  xviii;  Fables,  Dialogues, 
smaller  writings,  vol.  xix;  Telemaque,  vol.  xx;  Dia- 
logues on  Eloquence,  Correspondence,  Lives  of  A  ncient  Phi- 
losophers, vols,  xxi,  xxii.     There  are  many  collective 
editions  of  the  writings  of  F^nelon,  of  which  the  most 
complete  is  that  of  Lebel,  commenced  at  Yereailles 
1820-24,  in  22  vols.  8vo.,  with  11  vols,  additional  of 
CorreqHmdance^F&ris,  1827-29),  and  1  vol.  of  Tables 
et  Index  (Paris,  1880),  making  34  vols,  in  all.     The 
next  best  (in  some  respects  the  best)  is  that  of  the 
abb6  Gosselin  (Paris  and  Besan^on,  1851-52, 10  vols, 
imp.  8vo),  with  a  copious  literary  history  of  F6neIon. 
Of  editions  of  his  seUct  worlcs,  the  best  are  that  of  P6- 
risse  (Paris,  1842,  4  vols,  large  8vo) ;  that  of  Dufour, 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  a  >%  <2e  Fenehn  (Paris, 
1826, 12  vols.  8vo) ;  and  that  of  Lef^vre,  with  Vie  by 
Aim6  Martin  (Paris,  1885 ;  and  by  Didot,  1888, 8  vols. 
large  8vo).     Of  his  separate  writings  the  editions  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.     Many  of  his 
writings  have  been  translated  into  English;  among 
them  are.  On  the  Education  of  Daughters  (Lond.  1708 ; 
Albany,  1806);  Dialogues  on  Elo^tence  (Lond.  1808; 
Boston,  1832) ;  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God 
(London,  1749, 12mo);  J^riiual  Works,  translated  by 
Houghton,  with  life  (DubUn,  1771,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Te- 
Semachus  (many  editions ;  best  by  Hawkesworth,  Lond. 
2  vols.  12mo,  1808) ;  Lu>e$  of  the  Anc.  Philosophers,  with 
Life  ofFindon,  bv  Gormach  (N.  Y.  1841, 12mo) ;  ^«^ec- 
Oonsfrom  the  Writings  qf  Fenehn,  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life  by  Mn.  Follen  (Boston,  1829 ;  new  ed.  1859, 12mo). 
Of  Lives  of  Ftoelon,  besides  those  already  cited  in  con- 
nection with  editions  of  his  worlu,  we  name  Ramsay, 
Vie  de  Findon  (Paris,  1725, 12mo) ;  Qaerbeuf,  Vie  de 
JP.(Pari8,1787);  Bausset, /Tut. <fe /Vim&mi  (Par.  1817, 3d 
ed.,4  vol8.8vo);  Mudford,  Life  ofF,  (transl.from  Bans- 
set,  Lond.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Butler,  L{fe  (^  Fenelon 


(abridged  from  Bausset,  Lond.  1810,  8vo);  Tabaraud, 
SuppL  aux  hietoires  de  Bossuet  et  de  Finelon  (Paris,  1822, 
8vo).  See  also  Mackintosh,  Ethical Philosiythy  (Phila- 
delph.  1882,  8vo),  p.  96  sq. ;  Quarterlg  Review  (Lond.), 
X,  409;  Prineeton  Review,  April,  1858,  art  i ;  Hoefer, 
Nom.  Biog.  Generale,  xvii,  819  sq. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog. 
V,  78  sq. ;  Bfatter,  Ije  Mystidame  en  France  an  Tes^ts  de 
Fenelon  (Par.  1864) ;  Sainte  Beuve,  Nouv.  Lundie  (Par. 
1864),  ii,  118  sq.;  Revue  ChrMienne,  1868,  518  sq.; 
Methodist  QfuarteHg  Review,  Jan.  1866 ;  Zeitschr^f  d, 
hist,  Tktologie,  1869, 289. 

Fenestella,  the  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar,  con- 
taining the  piscina  (q.  v.)  or  water-drain,  into  which 
was  poured  the  water  in  which  the  priest  washed  his 
hands,  and  that  with  which  the  chalice  was  rinsed  at 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  There  is  frequently  a 
shelf  above  the  water*drain,  on  which  could  be  placed 
certain  vessels  which  were  required  at  the  altar.  A 
second  niche,  at  the  side  of  the  fenestella,  sometimes 
held  the  credence-table.  In  England  the  fenestella 
is  almost  universally  at  the  souUi  side  of  the  altar. 
(Q.  F.  C.) 

Fexiner,  William,  6.D.,  an  English  Puritan,  was 
bom  in  1600,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Rochford, 
Essex,  in  1629,  and  died  about  1640.  Ho  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  his  works,  which  have  become 
very  scarce,  are  written  in  a  plain,  earnest,  and  im- 
pressive style.  The  principal  are,  A  Treatise  of  the 
Affections;  or  the  SouTs  Pulse  (Lond.  1641, 8vo)  i-^The 
Sacrifice  of  the  Fait^ul;  or  the  Nature,  Prcpertg,  and 
Efficacy  of  zealous  Prayer  (Lond.  1648,  sm.  8vo)  i—The 
spiritual  Man's  Directory,  guiding  to  true  Blessedness  in 
his  three  maine  Duties  (Lond.  1649,  sm.  8vo),  collected, 
with  other  writings,  in  his  Works  (Lond.  1658, 1  voL  in 
2,  fol.). — Darling,  CyclopaxUa  BibUographica,  s.  v. 

Fereter  usually  indicates  the  portable  shrine  in 
which  the  relics  of  saints  are  carried  about  in  proces- 
sion ;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  fixed  shrines  or  tombs  in 
which  the  bodies  or  relics  of  saints  are  deposited.  (0. 
F.C.) 

Feretory,  the  inclosnre  or  chapel  of  a  chnreh  in 
which  the  fereter  is  placed.    (6.  F.  0.) 

Ferguson,  Adam,  a  Scotch  philosopher,  was  horn 
in  1724  at  Logierait,  Perthshire.  He  studied  at  St. 
Andrew's  and  at  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  On  being  ordained,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment,  in  which  he  remained 
till  1757,  when  he  retired,  and  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  advocates*  library  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he 
was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  that  city,  and  in  1764  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  a  branch  of  science  to  which 
he  had  more  particulary  applied  himself.  In  1767  he 
puhlished  Essiay  on  the  History  ofdvU  Society ;  in  1776, 
Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  of  Dr.  Price,  entitled  Observer 
tions  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  **  In  1778  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  commissionen  who  were 
sent  to  America  in  order  to  try  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  mother  country,  an  office  in  which  Fer- 
guson took  a  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  than  was 
common  at  that  time  with  Englishmen.  On  his  re- 
turn in  1779  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  in  1788  he  published  History  of  the  Progress 
and  the  Termination  of  the  Roman  RepubUe  (8  vols. 
4to)."  In  1784  he  resigned  his  professonhip.  **In 
1792  he  published  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, being  chiefly  a  retrospect  of  lectures  on  ethics 
and  politics,  delivered  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  (2 
vols.  4to).  Another  work  of  Dr.  Ferguson  on  the  same 
subject,  though  a  more  elementary  one,  the  Institutes 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  he  first  published  in  1769, 
has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  -German  lan- 
guages, and  often  reprinted."    He  died  at  St.  An- 
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drew's,  Febnury  22, 1816.— Chambers,  Eneydopadkiy 

8.  V. 

Ferguson,  James,  minister  of  Kilwinning,  Scot- 
land, a  preacher  and  commentator  of  some  eminence. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life ;  he  died  about  1670.  He 
published  Brief  Exposition  ofPkUippiant  and  Colosiiam 
(IGbei):— Brief  Exposition  ofGakUians  and  Ephesians 
^1659) ;  and  after  his  death  appeared  his  Brirf Exposi- 
tion of  land  2  Tkessalonians  (1674).  Orme  {BibHoih, 
BibHca^  says  that  these  "  expositions  are  uncommonly 
sensible."  They  have  been  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume (London,  1841,  large  8vo}. 

Ferguson,  Samuel  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1798, 
but  removed  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age  to  Dela- 
ware County,  where  he  was  converted  at  fourteen. 
He  entered' the  New  York  Conference  in  1819,  and 
died  in  New  York,  December  80, 1855.  He  was  a  high- 
ly influential  and  useful  minister,  and  an  able  presid- 
ing elder.  He  was  three  times  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  in  1832,  1836,  and  1844.  He  served 
some  time  as  agent  for  the  Troy  Conference  Seminary, 
and  spent  four  years  with  eminent  success  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  New 
York. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  vi,  64. 

Ferloni,  Severus  Antonius,  a  Roman  ecclesias- 
tic, born  in  the  States  of  the  Church  in  1740.  He  em- 
ployed himself  for  thirty  years  on  a  History  of  the  Va- 
riations in  the  Discipline  of  the  Churchy  which  was  to 
form  30  vols.,  and  was  on  the  point  of  completion  when 
the  French  army  entered  Rome  in  1798.  His  papers 
were  destroyed  and  his  labor  lost.  Ferloni  was  soon 
after  engaged  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  wrote  homilies 
in  his  favor,  and  was  made  theologian  to  the  privy 
council  of  the  viceroy  at  Milan.  Among  other  things 
he  wrote  a  treatise  De  Audoritate  Ecclesiaj  maintain- 
ing French  views,  but  the  censors  would  not  allow  it 
to  appear.  He  died  at  Milan,  1813. — Migne,  Biogra- 
pMe  Chrit.  s.  v. 

Ferme  (or  Fairh6lme\  Charles,  a  Scotch  divine, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity there,  where  he  became  M.A.  in  1587.  In  1633 
he  was  made  one  of  the  regents  of  the  university.  He 
afterwards  became  minister  at  Fraserburgh,  and  (1600) 
principal  of  the  college  there ;  he  died  at  Fraserburgh 
in  1617.  He  wrote  a  Logical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  which  was  published  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Adamson  in  1671,  and  has  been  republished 
by  the  Wodrow  Society  (Edinburgh,  1850,  8vq).  In 
the  preface  to  this  edition.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  gives 
the  work  high  praise,  even  saying,  *'  So  sagacious,  ex- 
act, and  perspicuous  a  commentary  on  the  Romans  I 
had  not  before  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse." 

Ferment.    See  Leaven  ;  Wine. 

Fermentarlans  (/Vrmentorit),  a  name  given  to 
the  Greek  Church  by  the  Latins,  because  the  former 
use  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist ;  the  Greeks  call- 
ing the  Latins  Azyntites  (q.  v.).  The  iroTd,  fermentum 
was  used,  even  in  the  Latin  Church,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, to  designate  the  Eucharist,  showing  that  then  fer- 
mented bread  was  used. — Bingham,  Orig,  Eccles.  bk. 
XV,  ch.  il,  §  5. 

Femand  (Pherxandus,  Ferdinand,  or  Fer- 
rand),  a  Belgian  monk  and  reformer,  was  bora  at 
Bruges  in  1450.  He  either  lost  his  sight  in  childhood 
or  was  bom  blind,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  studying  philosophy,  theology,  rhetoric,  po- 
etry, and  music.  He  pursued  these  studies  in  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  by  Charles  YIII  to  the  chair  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  he  may  also  have  occupied  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy. In  1490  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  soon  after,  by  special  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  he  was  allowed,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  to  take 
deacon's  orders,  and  began  to  preach.  He  died  in  1496. 
His  blindness  did  not  prevent  him  fh>m  writing  many 


books,  among  which  are  Epistolm  CaroU  Pkemandij 
Brvgensis  (Paris,  no  date,  4tu) : — De  Animi  TrangmlU' 
tate  libri  duo  (Paris,  151*2): — Speculum  monastics  dis- 
aplinm  Patris  Benedicti  Magni,  etc.  (Par.  1515,  foL) : 
— Elegies  de  Coniemptu  Mundi;  Odarum  in  laudem 
Christi  Libri  (Paris,  1815).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gine. 
ride,  xvii,  455. 

Feme,  Henrt,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  bom 
at  York  in  1602,  and  was  educated  at  St  Maiy's  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Durliam,  and  was  successively  presented  to 
the  livings  of  Masham,  of  Medbom,  and  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Leicester.  He  took  his  doctor*s  degree  in 
1642,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  who  made 
him  his  chaplain.  On  the  Restoration  Charles  11 
gave  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  and  ha 
was  twice  chosen  vice-chancellor.  He  was  made  bish- 
op of  Chester  in  1660,  died  in  1661,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  published  four  tracts  against 
the  rebellion,  1642-43;  two  sermons,  1644-49;  and 
five  treatises  in  defense  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  Romanism  and  Presbyterianism,  1647-60.  Ho 
is  said  to  have  aided  Walton  in  the  Polyglot  Bible. — 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biography^  v,  89. 

Ferrand,  Louis,  a  French  Orientalist  He  was 
bora  at  Toulon  October  8, 1645,  and  was  educated  in 
his  native  city  and  at  Lyons,  where  he  studied  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages.  At  twenty  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  after  to  Mayence,  to  undertake  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  project  not  succeed- 
ing, he  returned  to  France,  studied  law,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He, 
however,  occupied  himself  much  less  with  his  new  pro- 
fession than  with  controversial  writings,  and  works  on 
the  history  of  the  East  He  died  Mar.  11, 1699.  His 
works  are.  Conspectus  sen  Synopsis  libri  hebraid  qui  m- 
scribitur:  Annales  Regum  Francixe  et  regum  domus 
OthomaniciB  (Paris,  1670,  8vo) : — Reflexions  sur  la  Re- 
ligion  Chrkienne,  contenant  les  propheties  de  Jacob  et  de 
Daniel  sur  la  venue  du  Messie,  etc.  (Paris,  1679,  2  vols. 
12mo) : — Liber  Psalmorum^  cum  argumentisy  pqraphrasi 
et  annatationibus  (Paris,  1683, 4to)  i—Trcdte  de  VEgUse, 
centre  Us  heretiques  et  principcUement  contre  les  calvtn- 
istes  (Paris,  1685,  r2rao) : — Riponse  a  VApohgie  pour 
la  Reformation^  pour  les  reformateurs  et  pour  les  rfformes 
(Paris,  1685, 12mo) :  — Psaumes  de  David  en  latin  et  en 
fran^ais  selon  li  Vulgate  (Paris,  1686  J2mo) :— />tfrw 
a  M^'-  VeVeque  de  Beauvcds  sur  le  Monachisme  de  saint 
A  ugustin  (Journal  des  Savants) : — Discours  ott  Fan  fait 
voir  que  saint  A  ugustin  a  He  maine  (Paris,  1689, 12mo) : 
— Summa  Biblica  seu  dissertationes  prolegomenica  de 
Sacra  Scriptura  (Paris,  1689, 12mo).  —  Hoefer,  JVbirv. 
Biog,  Genirale^  xvii,  488. 

FerrandoB  Fulgentius.  See  Fuloentius  Fcr- 
randus. 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  eminent  for  piety,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1592,  and  was  carefully  trained  at  home  both  in  relig- 
ion  and  letters.  At  fourteen  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  was  eminently  distingnished 
there  by  his  abilities  and  learning,  so  that  his  tutor  used 
to  say  of  him,  "  May  God  keep  him  in  a  right  mind ! 
for  if  he  should  turn  schismatic  or  heretic,  he  would 
make  work  for  all  the  world."  In  1612  he  went 
abroad,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Padua,  and,  after  virit- 
ing  Rome,  returned  to  England  in  1618,  and  soon  after 
l)ecame  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  com- 
pany  for  colonizing  Virginia,  in  America,  of  which  h'^ 
was  chosen  deputy  governor.  In  1624  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  where  he  was  highly  distinguished  for 
eloquence  and  ability,  but  soon  decided  to  quit  pablic 
life  and  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  he  would  have  been  a  monk,  and  he 
came  as  near  to  it  as  possible  for  a  Protestant  He 
purchased  in  1612  the  manor  of  Little  Gidding,   in 
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HantingdonBhire,  and  organized  in  the  mansion  a  re- 
ligioos  community  of  some  forty  persons,  male  and 
female^  including  bis  mother.     In  1626  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Land  (then  bishop  of  St.  David^s). 
He  now  *' signed  a  vow,  that  since  God  had  heard  his 
most  humble  petitions,  and  delivered  him  out  of  many 
dangers,  and  in  many  desperate  calamities  had  extend- 
ed his  mercy  to  him,  he  would  therefore  now  give 
himself  up  continually  to  serve  God  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  in  the  office  of  a  deacon,  into  which  office  he 
liad  that  morning  been  regularly  ordained;  that  he 
had  long  ago  seen  enough  of  the  manners  and  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  that  he  did  hold  them  all  in 
so  low  esteem  that  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  mortifications,  in  devotion  and 
charity,  and  in  a  constant  preparation  for  death." 
Benefices  of  great  value  were  offered  him,  but  he  re- 
fused, saying  that  his  fixed  determination  was  to  rise 
no  higher  in  the  Church  than  the  place  and  office  which 
he  now  possessed,  and  which  he  had  undertaken  only 
with  the  view  to  be  legally  authorized  to  give  spirit- 
ual assistance,  according  to  his  abilities,  to  his  family 
and  others  with  whom  he  might  be  concerned;  and 
that,  as  to  temporal  afl^airs,  he  had  now  parted  with  all 
his  worldly  estate,  and  divided  it  among  his  family. 
Ferrar  allotted  one  room  in  his  house  as  an  oratory  for' 
the  devotions  of  the  whole  family,  besides  two  sepa- 
rate oratories  for  the  men  and  women  at  night     His 
own  lodgings  were  so  contrived  that  he  could  conve- 
niently see  that  everything  was  conducted  with  de- 
cency and  order.    He  established  a  school  close  to  the 
house,  and  provided  masters  for  the  free  instruction  of 
the  children.    He  was  diligent  in  catechizing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood ;  and  every  Sunday,  after 
service,  these  children,  more  than  one  hundred  in 
number,  were  hospitably  entertained.     Alter  evening 
service,  all  went  into  the  oratory,  when  select  portions 
of  the  Psalms  were  repeated.     After  this  they  were  at 
liberty  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bell  again  summon- 
ed them  to  the  oratory,  where  they  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
organ  and  went  to  prayers,  and  then  all  retired.     On 
the  first  Sunday  in  every  month  they  received  the 
communion.     On  week-da3'8  they  rose  at  four,  at  five 
went  to  prayers,  at  six  said  the  Psalms  of  the  hour ; 
then  they  sang  a  hymn,  repeated  some  passages  of 
Scnpture,  and  at  half  past  six  went  to  church.     **  At 
seven  they  said  the  Psalms  of  the  hour,  sang  a  hymn, 
and  went  to  break&st.     At  ten  they  went  to  church 
to  litany ;  at  eleven  to  dinner,  during  which  Scripture 
and  pious  books  were  read  aloud.    They  went  to  even- 
ing prayers  in  the  church  at  four,  after  which  came 
supper  and  recreations  till  eight,  at  which  time  they 
prayed  in  their  oratory.     During  the  night  there  was 
a  continual  vigil  or  watching,  in  which  several  of  the 
men  and  women,  in  their  respective  oratories,  repeated 
the  whole  Psalter,  together  with  prayers  for  the  life 
of  the  king  and  his  sons,  from  nine  at  night  till  one  in 
the  morning.     The  time  of  this  watch  being  ended, 
tliey  awoke  Nicholas  Femur,  who  constantly  rose  at 
one  o'clock,  and  betook  himself  to  religious  meditation, 
iiccording  to  these  words,  *  At  midnight  will  I  rise  and 
^rtve  thanks.'     Ferrar  himself  lay  upon  a  skin  stretch- 
ed on  the  floor,  arrayed  in  a  loose  frieze  gown,  and  he 
-vrntcbed  in  the  orator}'  or  the  church  three  nights  in 
the  week.     King  Charles  I  held  Nicholas  Ferrar  in 
^reat  reverence,  and  came  more  than  once  to  visit  this 
xneligioos  society ;  and,  having  perused  the  Harmony 
€)ft  the  Gospels  which  they  had  compiled,  he  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  requested  them  to  pre- 
pATS  a  copy  for  his  own  peculiar  use."    He  died  in 
X€37,     Ferrar  translated  and  published  (though  with- 
out his  own  name)  the  CX  Connderaticnt  of  Valdes 
^688).  —Hook,  Eceies,  Biography^  v,  108;  Peckard, 
J!^^£fe  of  Ferrar,  in  Wordsworth,  Ecdei.  Biography,  iv, 
%Xl;  P^mer,  Church  Hittory,  184  sq.     See  Yaldbs, 

^erx9X,  Robert,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  martyr 


of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  bom  at  Halifkx,  York* 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became 
B.D.  and  a  regular  canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  Y  I,  was  his  patron,  and  employed  him  in  car- 
rying on  the  Reformation.  He  was  one  of  the  com* 
mittee  nominated  to  compile  the  English  liturgy.  The 
zeal  of  Ferrar,  who  was  consecrated  bbhop  in  1547 
(under  Edward  VI),  soon  procured  him  many  enemies 
among  the  Papists,  and  after  the  fall  of  his  eminent 
patron  he  was,  under  a  false  charge,  committed  to 
prison  some  time  before  the  death  of  the  king.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  tried  on  the  new  charge 
of  herety  as  a  Protestant,  degraded  fh>m  his  ecclesias- 
tical functions,  and,  in  company  with  Hooper,  Brad* 
ford,  Rogers,  Saunders,  and  others,  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  power  for  punishment.  A  little  before 
this  good  bishop  suffered,  a  young  gentleman  who  vis- 
ited him  lamented  the  severity  of  the  kind  of  death  he 
was  about  to  undergo.  Ferrar  replied,  "If  you  see 
me  once  to  stir  while  I  suffer  the  pains  of  burning, 
then  give  no  credit  to  those  doctrines  for  which  I  die.'* 
By  the  grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  make  good  this 
assertion,  for  he  never  moved  until  he  was  struck 
down  in  the  flames  by  a  blow  on  his  head.  He  was 
burned  at  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  March  80, 1555. — 
Middleton,  Evangelical  Biography,  i,  846 ;  Burnet,  Hist, 
of  ReformaXion  (4  vols.),  ii,  847  sq. ;  Fox,  Book  ofMax^ 
tyrs;  Hook,  Eecla.  Biography,  v,  96. 

Ferrara,  Council  of  {Conciiium  Ferrariente\ 
falsely  styled  cecumenical.  Eugene  VI  having  pub- 
lished a  bull  Sept  18, 1487,  for  the  transfer  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  (q.  v.)  to  Ferrara,  a  few  bishops  and  abbots 
assembled  Jan.  8, 1488',  viz.  cardinal  Julian,  who  pre* 
sided,  five  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  ten  abbots, 
nnd  some  generals  of  the  monastic  orders ;  of  these 
bishops  only  four  had  left  the  Council  of  Basle,  which 
continued  its  sitting,  justly  regarding  the  pope's  bull 
as  illegal,  and  passing  sentence  of  suspension  on  him 
Jan.  24, 1438.  Charles  VII,  indeed,  forbade  any  of  his 
subjects  to  attend  at  Ferrara.  On  Jan.  10  the  first  sit- 
ting was  held,  in  which  the  translation  of  the  council 
fW>m  Basle  was  pronounced  to  be  canonical,  and  there- 
fore the  cecumenical  Council  of  Ferrara  lawfully  as- 
sembled. Pope  Eugene  presided  in  the  second  ses- 
sion, March  15,  at  the  head  of  seventy-two  bishops, 
and  promulgated  a  decree  against  the  fathers  at  Basle. 
The  Greek  emperor,  John  Manuel  Paleologus,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph  II,  arrived  Feb. 
9  at  Venice,  and  were  received  with  great  pomp,  to- 
gether with  Mark,  archbishop  of  Ephesus ;  twenty-one 
other  prelates  (among  whom  was  Isidore,  a  Russian 
bishop,  and  Bessarion  of  Nicsea),  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics, amounting  in  all  to  seven  hundred  persons.  Be- 
fore holding  the  first  session  with  the  Greeks,  a  scheme 
was  drawn  up  of  the  different  questions  to  be  debated : 
1.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  2.  the  addition 
^^Jilioque^*  to  the  creed ;  8.  purgatory,  and  the  inter- 
mediate state ;  4.  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the 
holy  Eucharist;  5.  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
and  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  These  questions  were 
debated  in  thirteen  sessions,  up  to  the  sixteenth, 
Jan.  10,  1439,  when  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the 
council  f^om  Ferrara  to  Florence,  and,  this  being 
agreed  to,  publication  was  made  of  the  change.— 
Labbe,  Condi,  xiii,  1-222,  825-1031;  Landon,  Mamiai 
of  Councils,  p.  242 ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  ii,  §  13 ;  Manai,  t.  xxix,  xxxi ;  Ffoulkes,  Christen- 
donCs  Divisions,  Lond.  1867,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii.  See  Flor- 
ence, Council  of. 

Ferrara  (Renata),  Duchesse  de,  celebrated  for 
her  virtues  and  for  her  attachment  to  the  Reformation, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  was 
bom  at  Blois  Oct.  25, 1510.  In  1527  she  was  married 
to  Hercule  d*Este,  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  very  learned,  excelling  in  mathe* 
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mUlca,  aqMcUll;  tn  aitnnioiDj.  Her  hqaband  di*d 
in  1&69,  and  tha  DSzt  jtu  ihs  Isft  lUly  on  accoant 
of  W  religion,  and  raturnad  to  France,  «han  abe  WM 
parmlUed  to  pcoftn  the  ProtMUnt  tulii.  Sha  n 
at  HonUrgii,  uul  than  gave  protaction  to  as  nuuy 
M  wan  penacnted  till  >he  waa  fonwd  to  dcaUt.  Dur- 
ing the  cItU  war  in  Fnaca  >be  fed  and  maintained 
in  har  cutle  a  great  number  of  ProlegtaDta  who  had 
Aedtober  fornfuge.  She  intercedsd  atrangly  tor  the 
prince  of  Condi  irhea  be  VM  impriMned  at  Orleana 
in  the  tinu  of  the  young  king  Frandi,  but  was  aftar- 
vard4  displeased  with  bim,  becanie  neither  ahe  nor 
lier  miniaten  appniTed  of  the  I'rotestaDti  taking  up 
anna.  Sbe  died  at  Hontargis  June  IS,  l&io,  in  fall 
profeuion  of  the  Reformed  faith,  thoogh  the  Jeauit  Le 
I^boureux  aeeka  to  ibow  that  she  abjored  barrel  igion. 
— Bayle,  Dictiomny,  ed.  D«a  Haiieaiu  (Land.  17S6), 
lil,  SO. 

Ferrari,  Frakcibco  BKRnABDi:(o,  an  Italia 
chBOlogiit,  wai  bom  at  Milan  in  1&76.  Entering  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Ambroee,  he  atudled  phlloiophy 
and  divinity,  aa  well  aa  the  I^Cin  and  Oreek  langua- 
gea,  and  iraa  admitted  doctor.  Borromeo,  archbiihop 
of  Milan,  appointed  blm  to  travel  into  Tariaua  parts  of 
Europe  to  purehaae  the  beet  booka  and  HS3.  to  form  a 
library  at  Milan.  Ferrari  paaaed  over  part  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  books, 
which  laid  tha  foundation  of  the  famona  AmbroaUn 
Library.  About  1S38  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  College  ot  the  Noblsi,  lately  erected  at  Padua, 
which  ol&ce  be  discharged  two  yeara,  and  then,  on  ac- 
coant of  indiapoailion,  returned  to  Milan.  He  died  at 
Milan  Feb.  8, 1669.  Among  hia  writings  are,  De  An- 
liquoEcclet.  Epilotinm  Gaten  Ittri  tnu  (Milan,  1613)^ 
—D»  EUa  SacranuH  Ecclena  CatKoliea  eonaomBa  liin 
tra  (Milan,  1620;  Utrecht,  1E32,  cum  prsfatlone  Jo- 
annla  Georgii  Qrcrii)  ■.—De  Vetenm  acdamatioitiliiu 
el  platm  Kbri  teplem  (Milan,  162T  j  also  in  vol.  vi  of 
(inevius'a  Thtunir.  AtXiq.  Sam,),  Bia  wiitinga  are 
full  of  learning;  he  ia  very  J  adic  ions  in  hii  conjee  tuiea, 
and  exact  in  his  quotations.— Do  Pin,  Biii.  Ja  Au- 
Itur,  EccUi.  ivil,  109  (Arost,  1711). 

FeriBrla,  Lncius,  an  Italian  divine,  author  of  a 
large  encyclopedic  work,  entitled  Promla  UbUoUieea 
cammica,  juridica,  taorniu,  tieolagiea,  ntemm  aawfica, 
poltmica,  mAn'cufim,  Uitorica  (edit,  noviaa.  Veneta, 
17B2, 10  vols.  4to).  A  new  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, was  published  by  Uigne  (Paris,  1B66,  8  voLi. 
royal  8ro), 

F«nM-,  Bonifif  olo,  brother  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
and  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Portaceli,  in 
Yalencla.  He  translated  the  whole  Scriptures  into 
the  ValencUn  or  Cstalonian  dialect.  This  tranala- 
tion,  which  waa  printed  at  Valencia  in  I47B,  although 
It  was  the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  author,  and  had 

quisitor  James  Borrell,  had  scarcely  made  its  appear- 
ance when  it  was  euppreesed  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
consigned  to  the  flamea.  Ha  died  in  the  year  1417.— 
M'Cric,  R'formatim  in  Spam,  ch.  v. 

Ferrer,  Rafael,  a  Spanish  missianary,  was  bom 
at  Valencia.  Having  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesu- 
its, he  devoted  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  deserts  bordering  on  the  Amaaon  River.  It  was, 
in  particular,  the  ferocious  and  numamns  nation  of  the 
Cofanea,  which  bad  never  yet  seen  a  missionary,  and 
which,  divided  into  twenty  tribes,  occupied  a  territory 
about  sixty  miles  from  Quito,  to  which  he  devoted  hia 
labors.  The  Cohnea  bad  never  been  subjected  to 
Spsnish  rule,  and  had  recently  destroyed  the  town  of 
Eoija  and  a  number  of  villages.  In  1608,  after  four- 
teen months  of  labor,  Ferrer  succeeded  in  organizing 
the  mission  of  San  Paulo  y  San  Pedro  de  lot  Ca/ma, 
In  1601  two  other  viUages  swelled  tha  number  of  the 
converted  population  to  6500.  In  1606  Ferrer  fgllow- 
•d  the  course  of  the  Aguarico,  penetrated  into  the 
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Kapo,  and  altogethar,  In  tbe  eoarse  of  two  jtan  and 

a  hair,  travelled  more  than  1000  miles,  and  acquired  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  savage  nations  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Amaaon  than  any  man  of  that  time.  In 
1608  he  returned  to  the  Cofanea.  He  then  prepared 
a  Grammar  of  tha  language  of  the  Co&nea,  and  trana. 
lated  lor  them  the  Catechism.  He  next  nndertocA  a 
journey  to  Quito,  to  indues  the  antborltiea  to  establish 
new  missions.  His  petitian  having  bean  granted,  be 
again  returned  to  tha  CoGineB,  when  hia  earnest  ter- 
Riona  against  polygamy  coat  bim  his  Lfs  in  1611,  ana 
of  tbe  chiefs  whom  he  had  compelled  to  give  up  hia 
concubines  pradpitaling  bim  from  a  steep  rock. — Hoe- 
fer,  ymu,  Biog.  Genir.  zvii,  635.     (A.  J .  S.) 

Ferrer  or  Feirler,  Vlncentina  (SL),  a  Domtn- 
it«n  monk,  was  bom  in  Valencta  Jan.  S3, 1357.  Ho 
entered  tbe  order  In  IS74,  and  hi  1380  he  went  to  tbe 
University  of  Barcelona,  where  ha  spent  two  years. 
In  1384  he  was  made  doctor  at  Lerida.  In  1S95  hs 
waa  called  to  Avignon  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  as  mas- 
ter of  the  palace,  and  here  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
devoting  his  life  to  the  healing  of  the  schism  in  the 
papacy  which  then  threatened  the  destruction  of  tbe 
Roman  Churoh.  He  carried  out  this  idea  b;  declar. 
ing  for  Martin  V,  and  by  striving  for  a  reunion  lo 
many  writinga,  and  by  vast  laban  and  travels  la 
Spain,  France,  Italv,  and  the  British  Islands.  Ha 
died  at  Vannas,  in  Brittany,  April  6,  1419,  and  waa 
canonised  liy  pope  Caiixtns  in  1455.  His  writings  ara 
said  to  be  poor  in  thongbt  and  language. — Mosheim, 
Ck.  ItitL  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  75 ;  Butler,  Uk*  <f 
tilt  SatnU,  April  6. 

Ferret,  evidently  a  conjectural  rendering  (tor  oao- 
koA'  (rt^JK,  a  ngUty;  Sept.  fiiryoX^, Vulg.  rnggaley, 
one  of  tbe  unclean  cree|nng  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xi,  SO.  The  Rabbhiicai  writers  seem  to  have  identi- 
Aed  this  animal  with  the  hedgehog  (see  Lewysohn, 
Zool.  da  Talmadt,  §  1S9,  134),  The  SepL  and  Vulg. 
refer  to  an  animal  which,  according  to  Aristotle  {Nitl. 
Anim,  viii,  S4),  is  the  Afiu  araneiu,  or  shrew-mouse ; 
but  the  associated  names  render  it  more  probable  that 
tha  animal  referred  to  in  Leviticua  was  a  reptile  of  the 
lizard  tribe  (so  Bochart  and  Gesenius),  deriving  Its 
name  from  tbe  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lii- 
ardi  utter,  especially  those  of  the  Gecko  bmily.  Tbe 
Latrrta  gecko  (otherwise  called  "fan-foot"  tiaard; 
Caci»  lohvliUiu,  tbe  Pfyodadjfhtt  of  Hasseiquist)  is  per- 
haps tbe  anima]  intended.     "Tbs  geckoa  are  small 


liiards,  usually  somewhat  clumsy  In  fhrm,  slealthj 
and  cat-like  in  their  actions,  sscreting  themselves  in 
holes  and  crevices  by  day,  and  at  night  coming  forth 
to  prey  upon  nocturnal  insects.  The  fbrm  of  the  ewe 
indicates  thsir  season  of  activity,  for  the  pninl,  which 
ipable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction,  cloaes 
vertical  line.  The  animals  crawl  with  ease  and 
confidence  on  perpendicular  walls,  and  even  on  the 
nder  sides  of  ceilings,  beams,  and  the  like,  provided 
tiese  have  a  somewhat  roughened  surface.  Tnis  cib 
ions  power,  tbe  rapidity  with  which  they  disappear  in 
[me  crevice  when  alarmed,  and  their  aombn  and  In- 
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rid  hoes,  thdr  aMociation  with  night,  their  load  and 
harsh  croak,  their  slow  and  stealthy  pace,  and  espe- 
cially a  certain  sinister  expression  of  countenance, 
produced  by  the  lai^  globular  eye,  unprotected  by 
an  eyelid  and  divided  by  its  linear  pupil,  have  com- 
bined to  give  to  these  reptiles  in  all  countries  a  popu- 
lar reputation  for  maligni^  and  yenom,  and  they  are 
generally  much  dreaded.  This  reputation,  however, 
appears  to  be  wholly  groundless ;  and  the  story  told 
by  Hasselquist  of  a  man  who  would  lay  hold  of  tlie 
reptile,  and  whose  hand  instant]}*'  became  covered  with 
red  pustules,  inflamed  and  itching,  must  be  received 
with  suspicion.  Still  more  incredible  is  another  ac- 
count by  the  same  naturalist,  to  the  effect  that  he  saw 
at  Cairo  two  women  and  a  girl  at  the  point  of  death 
from  having  eaten  some  cheese  over  which  a  gecko 
had  crawled !  The  most  interesting  point  in  the  econ- 
omy of  these  curious  lizards  is  the  structure  of  their 
feet,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  defy  the  laws  of 
gravity.  The  feet  are  nearly  equal,  short,  stout,  and 
terminated  by  five  toes,  differing  little  in  length,  which 
radiate  as  if  from  a  centre,  so  as  to  form  two  thirds  of 
a  circle.  The  under  surface  of  the  toes  is,  in  most  of 
the  genera,  much  widened,  and  furnished  with  small 
plates  or  laminaa,  overlapping  each  other  in  a  regular 
manner,  which  varies  in  different  genera  and  species. 
The  toes  are  frequently  united  by  a  membrane  at  their 
base.  The  claws  are  pointed,  hooked,  and  kept  con- 
stantly sharp,  by  an  apparatns*by  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  retraction,  like  those  of  the  cat.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  singular  lamellated  structure  of  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  toes  that  these  reptiles,  or  at  least 
many  of  them,  are  enabled  to  cling  to  vertical  or  even 
inverted  surface^  as  house-flies  do.  The  mode  in 
which  this  is  effected  we  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  by  the  raising 
of  these  imbricated  plates  by  muscular  action,  so  as  to 
form  a  vacuum  beneath  the  sole,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air  causes  the  toe  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
surface.  The  similarity  of  the  structure  to  that  of  the 
coronal  sucker  in  the  remora  suggests  this  explana- 
tion. A  familiar  illustration  of  the  principle  is  seen 
In  the  leathern  suckers  which  children  make,  which 
adhere  so  firmly  that  large  stones  are  lifted  by  them" 
(Fairbaim,  s.  v.).     See  Lizabd. 


Under  Surface  of  the  Feet  ci  the  Ckcka 

Feirier,  Jeremy,  a  French  Protestant  minister, 
was  bom  about  1560,  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Nlsmes,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  become  a  Papist, 
even  after  having  maintained  in  a  public  disputation 
In  1602  that  **pope  Clement  the  Ylllth  was  properly 
the  Antichrist."  The  Parliament  of  Toulouse  having; 
ordered  his  arrest,  it  became  necessary  for  Henry  IV 
to  intervene  to  save  him  from  the  results  of  his  temer- 
ity. In  gratitude  for  this,  Ferrier  favored  the  restric- 
tive measures  adopted  by  the  court  against  the  Protes- 
tants. For  this  he  was  suspected  by  his  Protestant 
friends,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach  by  the  Synod  of 
Privas  In  1612.  He  did  not,  however,  change  his  re- 
ligion till  a  popular  tumult  arose  ajrainst  him,  in  which 
hia  house  was  plundered,  and  himself  so  near  being 
murdered,  that,  for  the  sake  of  escaping,  he  was  obliged 
to  lie  three  days  concealed  in  a  tomb.  He  then  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic,  and  removed  to  Paris,  where 
hie  was  subsequently  made  counsellor  of  state  by  Louis 


XIII.  He  died  Sept.  26, 1626.  He  wrote  a  treatise, 
De^VAnUthriH  et  de  tei  marqun,  centre  Um  ennemu  de 
VEgH$e  catkolique  (Paris,  1615).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Ginerale,  xvii,  560 ;  Bayle,  Dictionary  (London,  1786), 
iii,88. 

Ferry,  Panl,  a  French  Protestant  divme,  was 
bom  at  Metz  Feb.  24, 1591,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Seminary  of  Montauban.  He  became  pastor  at  Metz 
in  1612,  and  held  that  position  during  sixty  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  province, 
and  by  his  powers  of  mind,  his  activity,  and  his  pru- 
dence, he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  time,  and  early  obtained  great  influence 
over  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  Being 
troubled  by  the  divisions  which  existed  among  the 
Protestants,  and  hoping  to  do  something  towards  re- 
moving them,  he  held  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  DurBus  [see  Dory],  the  great  '*  pacificator.*' 
Dury  even  came  to  Metz  in  1662  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  substantial  came  of  it ;  but  Ferry  car- 
ried his  love  of  conciliation  so  far  that  he  even  regard- 
ed as  possible  the  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Roman- 
ists ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  on  this 
subject  a  long  correspondence  with  Bossuet.  It  oc- 
curred in  this  way.  Ferry  had  published  in  1654  a 
CatkMtme  gentral  de  la  Ji^/ormation,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  Reformation  was  a  necessary  reaction 
against  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  Bossuet,  at  that 
time  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Metz,  wrote  a  refutation 
of  this  little  work.  The  discussion  led  to  a  mutual 
esteem  between  the  disputants;  and  when,  in  1667, 
the  project  of  the  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  was  considered  by  the  government.  Ferry 
was  consulted,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Bossuet  on  the  subject  This  correspondence  is  print- 
ed in  vol.  xxiv  of  the  (Euvrcs  de  Eostuet  (edition  of 
Versailles).  It  has  bot  n  proved  ulmost  l>eyond  doubt 
that  Ferry  was  one  of  the  ministers  gained  over  by  the 
cardinal  Richelieu  to  agitate  in  favor  of  the  reunion 
of  the  two  religions,  and  that  he  received  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  crowns  for  so  doing.  The  receipt  of  Fer- 
ry for  this  sum  is  said  to  be  shown  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris.  Ferry  died  at  Metz  July  28, 1669. 
He  left  a  large  numl)er  of  writings,  most  of  which  re- 
main in  MS.  Those  which  are  published  are,  besides 
a  volume  of  poetr}',  SeholcMici  ortkodoxi  Specimen^  hoe 
est  SaUUit  norirtB  meihodiu  analytical  ex  iptis  Schokuti- 
corum  veierum  et  recentiorvm  tntimis  jtixta  normam 
Scripturarum  adomata  et  intiructa  (Geneva,  1616, 8vo ; 
2d  ed.  Leyden,  1680,  8vo) : — Le  dernier  Dfsetpoir  de  la 
Tradition  contre  Vecriture  (Sedan,  1618,  8vo):— i?^M- 
tation  des  Calomnies  temees  nouveUement  centre  certain 
endroU  d'un  Uvre  publie  il  y  a  plvtievn  anntes  et  intitule; 
Le  dernier  Detespoir,  etc.  (Sedan,  1624,  8vo):  —  Re- 
marquee  dhistoire  tur  le  '^  Disccurs  de  la  trie  et  de  la 
mart  de  St. Sevier,^'  pullirs  par  le  Sieur  de  JRamberril' 
ler  (1624,  8vo) : — Vindicia  pro  Scholastico  orthodoxa 
adversus  Leon,  Perinium^  Jesuit,,  in  quibuM  ayitur  d 
pradestinatione  et  annexis,  de  gratia  et  tibero  arbUrio, 
de  c€tusn  peccati  et  jusHJicaiione  (Leyden,  1C30, 8vo) : — 
Quatre  Sermons  prononch  en  divers  lieux  et  sur  difftr- 
ents  sujets  (La  Fcrt^-au-Col,  1646, 12mo) : — Letire  avx 
ndmstres  de  Geneve ^  vol.  ii  of  the  JSibliotheque  A  nglaise. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gtntrale^  xvii,  563 ;  Bayle,  Dic- 
tionary (Lond.  1786),  iii,  88 ;  Haag,  La  France  Protes- 
tante;  Floquet,  Etudes  svr  la  vie  de  Bossuet  (Par.  1855, 
8  vols.  8vo),  vol.  i ;  London  Rev.  July,  1856,  p.  409  sq. 

Fexrl,  PauL    See  Ferrt. 

Ferry-boat  (iTJ??*  oharah',  passage;  Sept.  StU' 
/3a(nc)f  a  vessel  for  crossing  a  stream  (2  Sam.  xix, 
18).  The  Syriac  and  Vulg.  refer  this  word  to  the 
men  mentioned  in  the  above  text,  and  accordingly 
Boothroyd  renders  the  pa^^sage,  '^And  these  went  over 
Jordan  before  the  king,  and  performed  the  service  of 
bringing  over  the  king's  household,"  which,  as  some 
of  the  Rabbins  understand,  was  accomplished  by  carry- 
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could  not  coavenientlyfurd 

iiwl  (which,  moreoTM,  h»»  the  mrtide  BDipbaticJly 
rnasn  h13?^  ami  iHE/wry [-boat]  croatit).  Some 
lup^  (»  J«>*phQ^  AtU.  vii,  11,  !)  that  there  wM  ■ 
bridge  ot  boata  employed  on  tliii  occauon,  aod  othara 
that  a  ftjiy-boat  of  aoroa  kind  wu  ua*d  for  this  pur- 
pM  (we  Kitto,  Pia.  AMe.  nota  in  loc.)-  "  »  P™*«- 
ble  Hut  a  raft,  or  Boat,  wa>  conslructed ;  if  not,  aome 
kind  o(  boat,  for  the  n«e  of  these  niuat  have  been 
known  to  the  Hebrawt,  u  we  find  vemels  apparenUy 
ot  thia  deacriptjon  delineated  among  the  paintings  of 
ahipa  on  the  Egyptian  monumenU.    Kleaw  of  varioui 


Emd  provOBtottbe  chap. 


a  Brilieh  alliea, 
,miuariat  of  tbe 


Aoclaal  F^TpUu  Fenr-boit  tar  FnnenU. 
kinds,  buoyed  up  by  Inflaled  bladders,  calabaBhel, 
KJcker-work,  and  even  earthen  or  metallic  vessels, 
have  been  used  from  Che  earliest  ages  on  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xviii,  2)  and  Tigris,  for  tranaporting  piissenijers  or 
goods;  and  modern  travellers  rreqaently  allude  to 
similar  modes  of  conveyance  at  the  present  day  among 
tha  Aralw.  See  Float.  Similar  scenes  are  deplclert 
upon  the  Assyrian  monuments  (Layacd's  Niaeeeh,  i, 
276).     See  Boat. 


Poma.JoHASNES  (originally  Wild),  a  Franciscan 
monk  and  cathedral  preacher  at  Menta,  lii-ed  in  the 
IGth  century.  Ha  published  a  large  number  of  ser- 
mons and  Bibllral  commentaries.  Of  the  Utter  sev- 
eral were  put  on  the  Roman  Indc^.  Ferua  clings  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  avoids  al- 
legorical interpretations.  Ha  recommends  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scripturei',  and  lefuUa  the  objection  thai 
the  Scriptures  are  olncure.  He  complains  of  the  ptvv. 
alence  of  a  Pharisaic  spirit  in  the  Roman  Calliotic 
Charch,  since  there  was  In  it  a  great  deal  of  outwan 
ceremonial,  bat  little  tmlh.     lie  preached  that  repent 


Church,  aad  waa  archdeaci 

if  Ajaccio  when  the  revolution 

iparte  6mily  being  exiled  froi 
for  their  opposition  to  Paoli  and  1 
Fescb  followed  them  to  Toulon,  whe 
ces  compelled  him  to  enter  the  co 
army.  In  1795  he  waa  appointed  to  uw  t-uum-uum  i.. 
of  the  Army  of  Italy,  just  placed  under  the  command 
" "  ■  nephew,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  After  the  18th 
lire  he  resumed  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and 

lively  engaged  in  tbe  negotiations  concBralng 

the  Concordat  of  July  16,  ISOI.  NapoieoQ  made  him 
archbishop  of  Lvons,  and  Fescb  took  posseaiion  of  that 
see  Aug,  15, 1802.  Six  months  later  he  waa  created 
cardinal  of  St.  Laurent  in  Luciaa.  In  1801  he  waa 
appointed  ambaasadar  to  Rome,  and  was  accompanied 
in  thia  mission  by  Chateaubriand,  who  tlius  began  his 
diplomatic  career.     He  subaequantly  decided  Pius  VII 

pointed  him  liigh  almoner,  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  senator,     Feseh  paid  great  attention  to 
the  intereFt«  of  his  diocese,  and  established  a  high  the- 
ological school.     During  the  difficulties  between  Ka- 
poleon  and  tbe  pope  he  showed  much  consideration  for 
tha  latter,  declining  in  1809  the  archbishopric  of  Paris, 
which  was  offered  him  by  the  emperor,  and  even  re- 
jecbng  the  petitions  of  the  chspter  that  he  voald  at 
least  administer  the  diocese.     In  1811  Napoleon  called 
a  council  to  seUle  hia  dimcalcias  with  Pius  VII,  and 
appointed  Fescb  its  president,  In  which  capacity  ha 
seems  not  to  liBve  acted  according  to  tbe  views  of  the 
emperor,  for  be  was  sent  bacit  to  bis  diocese.    A  letter 
of  his  addresaed  to  the  pope,  then  at  Fonlainebltan, 
caused  him  to  tie  deprived 
S,  of  his  stipend.      He  intro- 
!']  duced  into  France  the  o> 
y  derofthCBreihrenattha 
sj  Christian  Schools,"  foand- 
i,  ad  at  Lyons  a  college  of 
9_  home    miaalora,   and    wa* 

I  instrumental  iu  procnring 
the  recall  of  the  Jesuit*. 
When  Napoleon  I  waa  sent 
to  Elba,  Fesch  withdrew  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  irell 
receivedbyriusVIl.  Dot- 
ing the  "hundred  days"  be 
returned  to  Fraoce  and  into 
■■  ■  River  hisarcbblshopric.  Afterihe 

battle  of  Waterloo  he  re- 
turned lo  Rome,  declining,  howB\-er,  to  resign  his  oiBco 
as  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  died  May  13, 1839.  _  See 
B-'og.  da  Clergi  eanlrmporain ;  L'A  mi  de  la  Urtigiom ; 
L'Abb*  Lyonnel,  k  Cardinal  FucKfragmattt  htogra- 
jAifun  (Lvon,  1841, 2  vols.  8vo)i  La  Verili  mr  U  ear. 
d«l..J/>jQS(LTon,lM2,8io);  Thiers, Zfiii.Aj  Caunlat 
el  de  I'F.mpir'e,  t.  xiii ;  Hoefer,  jVoue,  Eity.  Ctnirab, 


FeBsler,  Icmaz  An 
an,  was  bom  at  CzQrend 
I  17oa.  He  becamo  a  Capuchin  in  1773,  and  in  1784  or 
1786  was  appointed  professor  of  OrienUl  Ungnagen 
and  hermeneutics  in  the  University  of  Lemberg.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  freemasons,  and  withdrew  from 
of  the  divine  the  Capuchins.  In  1787  the  represenUtion  of  a  trag- 
■  edy  of  his,  entitled  Sidneg,  which  was  denounced  aa 
ofthejudgment  of  God,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  with  impious,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Silesia;  here  be  be- 
the  announcement  of  tlia  grace  of  God,  and  with  cnn-  '  came  tnlor  to  prince  Carolath's  sons.  In  1791  Feaa- 
fidence  in  the  divine  promise.  Ferua  thouKht  that  ler  became  a  Protesunt.  After  remaining  a  long 
popes,  emperora,  councils,  and  tbe  dicta  could  do  noth.  time  in  Berlin  he  went  to  Russia,  and  became  pn^esacv 
Ingsolong  as  the  Church  was  full  of  errors  and  her  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Alexandei- 
doctrines  corrupt.  He  died  in  1554— Heriog,  Real-  .  Newski,  but  was  afterwards  accused  of  atheism,  &nd 
Eneyf.^p.  xvi,  141.     (A.  J.  S.>  i  lost  his  situation.     After  l>eing  for  a  while  a  member 

F«acb.  JoiErH,  a  French  cirdinai,  waa  bom  in  of  the  I.egislativ8  Assembly,  he  went  in  1817  to  Sa- 
Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Jnn.  8,  1763.  His  father's  second  repla,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Moraviani  in  Rueaik. 
wife  was  tha  mother  of  I.clitia  Bonaparte.  He  stud-  In  1820  he  became  superintendent  of  the  cvangelieid 
led  at  the  College  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  entered  tha    commonity  at  Saratof,  and  id  1838  general  BUperin- 
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tendent  of  the  Lathenm  congregation  at  Petersbnrgf 
where  he  died  Dec.  15, 1839.  His  principal  works  are, 
Mcux-Aurely  a  historical  novel  (Bresl.  1790-92, 3  vols.): 
^MaUhiat  Corvinus  (Bresl.  1793):— Aristidea  u.  The- 
mittokles  (Berlin,  1792  and  1818, 8d  ed.)  :—AtHla  (Bros- 
Liu,  1794):— (?««:A.  d,  Ungam,  etc.  (Lpz.  1812-26):— 
RuckbUcke  a,  meme  70  jatkrige  nigerachajt  (Breslaa, 
1826).— Hoefer,  Nowf.  Biog.  Gen.  (Paris,  1867). 

Festival  (properly  an,  chaffy  ioprrij  **  feast"),  rb- 
LiGious,  OP  THE  ISRAELITES  (compare  Lev.  xxiii). 
Ihese  were  occasions  of  public  religious  observances, 
recurring  at  certain  set  and  somewhat  distant  inter- 
vals. In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  each  day  was  such 
an  occasion,  for  at  the  daily  service  two  lambs  of  the 
first  year  were  to  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle ;  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening, 
a  continual  burnt-offering.  With  each  lamb  was  to 
be  offered  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with 
one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  fresh  oil,  for  a  meat-offering, 
and  one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink-offering. 
Frankincense  was  to  be  placed  on  the  meat-offering,  a 
handful  of  which,  with  the  frankincense,  was  to  be 
burnt,  and  the  remainder  was  to  bo  eaten  by  the  priest 
in  the  holy  place,  without  leaven.  The  priests  were 
to  offer  daily  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  half 
in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening,  for  them- 
selves. The  high-priest  was  to  dress  the  lamps  in  the 
tabernacle  every  morning,  and  light  them  every  even- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  bum  incense  on  the  altar 
of  incense.  The  people  provided  oil  for  the  lamps 
which  were  to  bum  from  evening  to  rooming:  the 
ashes  were  removed  by  a  priest,  dressed  in  his  lin- 
en garment  and  his  linen  drawers,  and  then  carried 
by  him  out  of  the  camp  in  his  common  dress.  Great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  regular  observance  of  these  re- 
quirements (Numb,  xxviii,  1-8 ;  Exod.  xxix,  38-42 ; 
Lov.  vi,  8-23 ;  Exod.  xxx,  7-9 ;  xxvii,  20 ;  Lev.  xxiv, 
1-4 ;  Numb,  viii,  2).     See  Daily  Sacrifice. 

So,  likewise,  there  was  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  and  a 
yearly  festival,  as  will  presently  appear.  At  the  New- 
moon  festival,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dally  sacrifice,  two  heifers,  one  ram,  and 
seven  lambe  of  the  first  year  were  to  be  offered  as 
burnt-offerings,  with  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour, 
mingled  with  oil,  for  each  heifer ;  two  tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  the  ram ;  and  one 
tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  every 
lamb ;  and  a  drink-offering  of  half  of  a  hin  of  wine  for 
a  heifer,  one  third  of  a  hin  for  the  ram,  and  one  fourth 
of  A  hin  for  every  lamb.  One  kid  of  the  goats  was 
also  to  bo  offered  as  a  sin-offering  (Numb,  x,  10 ; 
xxviii,  11-15).     See  New  Moon. 

I.  Pre-exilian  Festivals.  —  The  religious  times  or- 
duned  in  the  law  fall  under  three  heads :  1.  Those  for- 
mally connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
These  were  the  following : 

(1.)  The  weeklff  Sabbath  itself.  —  On  this  day  two 

lambs  of  the  first  year,  wUhout  blemish,  were  to  be  of- 

fbred  for  a  burnt-offering,  morning  and  evening,  with 

two  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for 

a  meatK)ffering,  and  one  half  of  a  hin  of  wino  for  a 

drink-offering,  thus  doubling  the  offering  for  ordinary' 

da3'8.     Twelve  cakes  of  fine  flour  were  to  be  placed 

cirery  Sabbath  upon  the  table  in  the  tal)emacle,  in  two 

piles,  and  pure  frankincense  laid  on  the  uppermost  of 

each  pile.     These  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  people ; 

two  were  offered  to  Jehovah,  the  rest  were  eaten  by 

tbe  priests  in  the  holy  place  (Exod.  xxxi,  12;  Lev. 

3C2ciii,  1;  xxvi,  2;  Exod.  xix,  8-80;  xx,  8-11;  xxiii, 

32  ;  Deut.  V,  12-15 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  3 ;  xxiv,  5-9 ;  Numb. 

xVy  3^;  xxviii,  9).     See  Sabbath. 

(2.)  The  seventh  New  Moon,  or  Feast  of  Trumpets. — 
Xiie  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  to  be  a  Sab- 
ftat^^  A  holy  convocation,  accompanied  by  tho  blowing 
^f  trumpets.  In  addition  to  the  daily  and  monthly 
Ices,  one  ram  and  seven  lambs  were  to  bo  offered 


as  burnt-offerings,  with  their  respective  meat-of!br- 
ings,  as  at  the  usual  New-moon  festival  (Numb,  xxviii, 
11-15;  xxix,  1-6;  Lev.  xxiii,  23-25).  See  TsaM. 
pets,  Feast  or. 

The  other  septenary  festivals  were :  (3.)  The  Sab' 
baHctd  Year  (q.  v.),  and  (4.)  The  Year  df  Jubilee  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  great  feasts  (D*^7^iia,  set  times  ;  in  the  Tal- 
mud, O'^bjl,  pilgrimage  fea^)  are :  the  Passover ;  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat-harvest,  or  of 
the  First-fruits;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  In- 
gathering. In  the  arrangement  of  these  festivals  like- 
wise a  sabbatical  order  remarkably  prevails  (compare 
Midrash  Rabba  on  Lev.  xxiii,  24),  and  serves  to  fur- 
nish a  strong  proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind. 
Pentecost  occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover ;  the 
Passover  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven  days 
each ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven  in  the 
year — two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost,  one  at 
the  feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  Uie  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  two  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  Uie  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, as  well  as  the  Day  of  Atonement,  falls  in  the 
seventh  month  of  the  sacred  year;  and,  lastly,  the  cy- 
cle of  annual  feasts  occupies  seven  mouths,  from  Nisan 
to  Tisri.     See  Seven. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite  was 
commanded  **to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that  is,  to 
attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the  Temple, 
and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful  heart  (Deut. 
xxvii,  7 ;  Neh.  viii,  9-12 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xi,  5, 
5).  The  attendance  of  women  was  voluntary,  but  the 
zealous  often  went  up  to  the  Passover.  Thus  Mary 
attended  it  (Luke  ii,  41),  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i,  7 ;  ii, 
19).  As  might  be  supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obli- 
gation regarding  the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts, 
and  hence  there  was  an  express  provision  to  ena- 
ble those  who,  by  unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal 
impurity,  had  been  prevented  from  attending  at  the 
proper  time,  to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of 
the  succeeding  month  (Numb,  ix,  10-11).  None  were 
to  come  empty-handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  ac- 
cording as  Jehovah  had  blessed  him ;  and  there  befolv 
Jehovah  was  every  one  to  rejoice  with  his  family,  the 
I^evite,  the  stranger,  tbe  fatherless,  and  the  widow 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  14-17;  xxxiv,  22-24;  Deut.  xvi,  16, 17). 
On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was  to  be 
an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labor  of  all  kinds 
(Exod.  xii,  16;  Lev.  xvi,  29;  xxiii,  21,  24,  26,  86). 
But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer  festivals 
work  might  be  carried  on.  The  law  always  speaks  of 
tho  days  of  Holy  Convocation  as  Sabbaths.  But  the 
Mishna  makes  a  distinction,  and  states  in  detail  what 
acts  may  be  performed  on  the  former,  which  are  un- 
lawful on  tho  Sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Yom  Tob ;  while 
in  Afoed  Katan  it  lays  down  strange  and  burdensome 
conditions  in  reference  to  the  intermediate  days.  See 
Convocation,  Holy. 

Brown  has  spoken  {Antiquities  of  the  Jevs^  i,  522)  of 
the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  country  lay  when 
all  the  males  were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem. 
What  was  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  devastating  the 
land,  and  slaying  women  and  children  ?  He  refers 
the  protection  of  tho  country'  to  the  express  interposi- 
tion of  God,  citing  *^tbo  promise,"  as  found  in  Exod. 
xxxiv,  23,  24.  Ho  aUdp,  *' During  the  whole  period 
between  Moses  and  Christ  we  never  read  of  an  enemy 
invading  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  three  festivals. 
The  first  instance  on  record  was  thirty-three  years  aft- 
er they  had  withdrawn  f^m  themselves  the  divine 
protection  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  Saviour's 
blood,  when  Cestius,  the  Roman  general,  slew  fifty  of 
the  people  of  Lydda,  while  all  the  rest  had  gone  up  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  A.D.  66''  (Josephus,  War^  ii, 
19).  The  objection,  however,  which  this  writer  thus 
meets  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  law  was 
strictly,  uniformly,  and  lastingly  obeyed.     But  the  re- 
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quirement  that  all  males  should  appear  three  times  a 
jear  before  Jehovah  U  not  without  some  practical  dif- 
ficult. During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  its  ob- 
servance would  not  only  be  easy,  but  highly  useful  in 
preventing  the  dispersion  of  individuals  or  numbers 
from  the  main  body — an  influence  the  more  needful, 
because  many  persons  would  doubtless  stray  from 
time  to  time  in  search  of  pasture.  In  subsequent  and 
more  settled  times  it  must  have  been  a  serious  incon- 
venience for  ail  the  males  of  the  nation  to  leave  their 
families  unprotected  and  their  business  neglected  for 
so  many  days  every  year  as  would  be  necessary  in 
going  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  the  sea- 
sons of  the  festivals  were  well  fixed  and  distributed 
for  the  convenience  of  an  agricultural  people.  Yet 
to  have  to  visit  Jerusalem  thrice  in  seven  months  was 
a  serious  thing,  especially  in  later  times,  when  Ismel- 
ites  were  scattered  far  abroad.  Even  if  the  expense 
was,  as  many  think  [see  Assessment],  a  small  con- 
sideration, yet  the  interruption  to  domestic  life  and  the 
pursuits  of  business  must  have  been  very  great ;  nor 
would  it  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  observance 
was  an  impossibility  to  the  Jews,  for  instance,  who 
were  in  Babylon,  E^'pt,  Italy,  l^^EU^edonia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, etc.  How  far  the  law  was  rigorously  enforced  or 
strictly  obeyed  at  any  time  after  the  settlement  in 
Palestine,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  Palfrey  (Lee- 
tunes  on  (he  Jewish  Scrip,  i,  199)  supposes  that  *' a  man 
might  well  be  said  to  have  virtually  executed  this  duty 
who  appeared  before  the  Lord  (not  in  person,  but)  with 
his  offering,  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  as  a  suitor  is 
said  in  our  common  speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice when  he  is  represented  there  by  his  attorney;" 
a  conjecture  which,  to  our  mind,  savors  too  much  of 
modem  ideas  and  usages.  That  some  relaxation  took 
place,  at  least  in  "  the  latter  days,"  appears  from  John 
vii,  8,  in  which  more  or  less  of  what  is  voluntary  is 
obviously  connected  in  the  mind  and  practice  of  our 
Lord  with  "  the  feast,"  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  passage  is  an  evidence  of  the  general  observance, 
not  to  say  the  universid  obligation,  in  his  days,  of  at 
least  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  If,  however,  there  was 
in  practice  some  abatement  from  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  law,  yet  obviously  time  enough  was  saved 
from  labor  by  the  strong  hand  of  religion  to  secure  to 
the  laborer  a  degree  of  most  desirable  and  enviable 
rest.  Not,  indeed,  that  all  the  days  set  apart  were 
emancipated  from  labor.  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
for  instance,  labor  is  interdicted  only  on  the  first  and 
the  last  day.  So,  on  other  occasions,  business  and 
pleasure  were  pursued  in  connection  with  religious  ob- 
servances. But  if  all  males  appeared  before  Jehovah 
even  only  once  a  year,  they  must,  in  going  and  return- 
ing, as  well  as  in  being  present  at  the  festival,  have 
spent  no  small  portion  of  time  in  abstinence  from  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  could  not  have  fieiiled  to  derive 
sinjnilar  advantages  alike  to  their  bodies  and  their 
minds.  The  rest  and  recreation  would  be  the  more 
pleasant,  salutary,  and  beneficial,  because  of  the  joyous 
nature  of  the  religious  services  in  which  they  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  engaged.  These  solemn  festivals 
were  not  only  commemorations  of  great  national 
events,  but  they  were  occasions  for  the  reunion  of 
friends,  for  the  enjoyment  of  hospitality,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  kindness.  The  feasts  which  accom- 
panied the  sacrifices  opened  the  heart  of  the  entire 
family  to  joy,  and  gave  a  welcome  which  bore  a  relig- 
ious sanction  even  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow  (Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  art.  199).  On  these 
solemn  occasions  food  came  partly  from  hospitality  (a 
splendid  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in  2  Chron. 
XXXV,  7-9),  partly  from  the  feasts  which  accompanied 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and  partly  also  from  pro- 
vision expressly  made  by  the  travellers  themselves. 
It  appears  that  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  carry  with  them 
every  kind  of  food  that  they  need  except  flesh,  which 
they  procure  in  the  city  itself.     Lodging,  too,  was  af- 


forded by  friends,  or  found  in  tents  erected  for  the  pur 
pose  in  and  around  Jerusalem.     See  Hospitality. 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festivals 
must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This  may  be 
traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii, 
26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reformation  by  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1),  as  well  as  in  the  necessity 
which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment of  mustering  a  considerable  military  force  at  Je- 
rusalem during  the  festivals  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  9, 
3 ;  xvii,  10,  2 ;  compare  Matt,  xxvi,  5 ;  Luke  xiii,  1). 
Another  effect  of  these  festivals  Michaelis  has  found 
in  the  furtherance  of  internal  commerce.  They  would 
give  rise  to  something  resembling  our  modern  fairs. 
Among  the  Mohammedans  similar  festivals  have  had 
this  effect.  In  Article  199  the  same  learned  writer 
treats  of  the  important  influence  which  the  festivals 
had  on  the  Calendar,  and  the  correction  of  its  errors. 
See  Yeab. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great  fes- 
tivals is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiiL  The  prominence 
which,  not  only  in  that  chapter,  but  elsewhere,  is  given 
to  this  significance,  in  the  names  by  which  Pentecost 
and  Tabernacles  are  often  called,  and  also  by  the  offer- 
ing of  *'  the  first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest"  at  Pentecost 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  22),  and  of  "the  first  of  the  first-fruits" 
at  the  Passover  (Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv,  26),  might 
easily  suggest  that  the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patri- 
archal (Ewald,  AUerthumeTj  p.  885),  and  that  the  his- 
torical associations  with  which  Moses  endowed  them 
were  grafted  upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  per- 
haps, however,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view  that 
we  should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultu- 
ral festivals  among  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors  were 
before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise.  The 
times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained  in  wis- 
dom, so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people.  The  Passover  was  held  just  be- 
fore the  work  of  harvest  commenced,  Pentecost  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and  before  the  vintage, 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  after  all  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  were  gathered  in.  In  winter,  when  travelling 
was  difficult,  there  were  no  festivals.     See  Seasons. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  three  great  festivals,  that  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  called  also  the  Passover,  was  kept 
in  the  month  Abib,  in  commemoration  of  the  rescue 
of  the  Israelites  by  Jehovah  out  of  Egypt,  which  took 
place  in  that  month.  The  ceremonies  that  were  con- 
nected with  it  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  Pass. 
OVER.  Every  one  wlio  was  ritually  clean,  and  not 
on  a  journey,  and  yet  omitted  to  keep  the  Passover, 
was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  people.  Any  one  who  was 
disabled  for  the  observance,  either  by  uncleanness  or 
being  on  a  journey,  was  to  keep  the  Passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  next  month.  In  order  to  make 
the  season  more  remarkable,  it  was  ordained  that 
henceforward  the  month  in  which  it  took  place  should 
be  reckoned  the  first  of  the  national  religious  year 
(Exod.  xii,  2).  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the  year 
began  in  the  month  Abib,  or  Nisan  (March—April), 
while  the  civil  year  continued  to  be  reckoned  from 
Tisri  (September— October)  (Exod.  xii,  3,  14,  27,  48- 
49;  Lev.  xxiii,  5;  Numb,  xxviii,  16;  Deut  xvi,  1-7). 
The  Passover  lasted  one  week,  including  two  Sabbaths 
(De  Wette,  Archaolog.  p.  214).  The  first  day  and  the 
last  were  holy,  that  is,  devoted  to  the  observances  in 
the  public  temple,  and  to  rest  from  all  labor  (Exod. 
xii,  16;  Lev.  xxiii,  6;  Numb,  xxviii,  18;  Deut.  xvi, 
8).  The  modem  Jews  observe  the  15th  and  16th,  and 
the  20th  and  21st  days  of  Nisan,  as  holy  days  in  con- 
nection with  this  festival.     See  Nisan. 

On  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  on  the  feast  of  Passo- 
ver, a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley  harvest 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest  to  be  waved  before  Je* 
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hoTah,  accompanied  by  a  bonit^ffeiiikg.  Till  this 
aheaf  was  presented,  neither  bread  nor  parched  corn, 
nor  full  ripe  ears  of  the  harvest,  could  be  eaten  (Exod. 
xii,  15-20;  xiu,  &-10;  Lev.  xxiii,  6-8;  Deat.  xvi,  2- 
8 ;  Numb,  xxviil,  17-25).     See  Habvbst. 

(2.)  The  feast  of  Pentecost  or  of  Weeks  was  kept  to 
Jehovah  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  that  day  of 
the  festival  of  Unleavened  Bread,  on  which  the  sheaf 
was  presented.  On  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  com- 
plete week,  or  on  the  fiftieth  day,  two  wave  loaves 
were  presented  as  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest,  to- 
gether with  a  bumt-ofTering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  peace- 
offering,  etc.  The  day  was  a  holy  convocation,  in 
which  no  servile  work  was  done.  The  festival  lasted 
but  one  day.  The  Jews  of  the  present  day,  however, 
hold  it  during  tw^o  successive  days.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai  (Deut  xvi,  9-11;  Lev.  xiii,  15-21; 
Numb,  xxviii,  26-«l ;  xv,  17-21).    See  Pehtecost. 

(3.)  The  feast  of  Ingathering  or  of  Tabernacles  be- 
gan on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
continued  eight  days,  the  first  and  last  being  Sabbaths. 
During  the  feast  all  native  Israelites  dwelt  in  booths 
made  of  the  shoots  of  beantiful  trees,  palm  branches, 
boughs  of  thick-leaved  trees,  and  of  the  willows  of  the 
brook,  when  they  rejoiced  with  their  families,  with  the 
Levtte,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  be- 
fore Jehovah.  Various  offerings  were  made.  At  the 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release,  at  the 
feast  of  Taliemacles,  the  law  was  required  to  be  read 
by  the  priests  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  Israelites  (Dent, 
xvi,  13-15;  xxxi,  10-13;  Lev.  xxiU,  39-48,  83-86; 
Numb,  xxix,  12-38, 40),  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
appointed  partly  to  be  an  occasion  of  annual  thanks- 
giving after  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  22;  Lev.  xxSi,  89;  Deut.  xvi,  18),  and  partly 
to  remind  the  Israelites  that  their  fathers  had  lived  in 
tenta  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii,  4(Md).  This  feast 
took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year,  September  or  Octo- 
l)er.  The  modem  Jews  observe  it  for  seven  success- 
ive days,  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  of  which  are 
holy  days.     See  Tabernacles,  Teast  op. 

(4.)  The  festival  of  New  Years  Day  (Both  haah^Sha- 
nak  in  the  Talmud)  is  held  by  modem  Jews  for  two 
days  at  the  beginning  of  Tisri.    See  Trumpets,  Feast 

OF. 

8.  The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the  Ik^ 
of  Atonement — a  day  of  abstinence,  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation, in  which  all  were  to  afflict  themselves.  Spe- 
cial offerings  were  made  (Lev.  xxiii,  26-82 ;  xvi,  1, 84 ; 
Numb.  X  xix,  7-11 ;  Exod.  xxx,  10).  See  Atohememt, 
Day  of. 

IL  AddUional  Post-exilian  FetthaU.^1.  The  term 
"thfifesHtxU  of  the  Basket"  (iopri^  KapraXXov)  is  ap- 
plied by  Philo  (Opp.  v,  51)  to  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  described  in  Dent,  xxvi,  1-11,  and  occurring 
on  the  16tb  of  the  first  month  (Nisan).    See  First- 

FRUITS. 

2.  The  Festival  of  A  era,  which  was  instituted  by  Si- 
mon Maccabeus,  B.C.  141,  to  be  celebrated  on  the  2Sd 
of  the  second  month  (Ijar),  in  commemoration  of  the 
capture  and  purifying  of  Acra  (q.  v.),  and  the  expnl- 
sion  of  the  Hellenists  firom  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  xlli, 
50-62).    See  Maccabees. 

8.  The  Festival  of  Wood-earrying^  as  it  was  called 
{iopT^  T&v  ^vXoipopitov),  is  mentioned  bv  Josephus 
(  War,  ii,  17, 6)  and  the  Mishna  (Taaniik,  \y,  5).  What 
appears  to  have  been  its  origin  is  found  in  Neh.  x,  84. 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  (21st)  of  the  fifth  month 
(Ab),    See  Xylophoria. 

4.  The  Festival  of  Water -drawing  (H'^Sl  l^H^b 
rOfetrrn),  which  was  held  on  the  22d  of  the  seventh 
month  (Tisri),  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
(comp.  John  vii,  87 ;  Minhna,  Succa^  iv,  9 ;  v,  1-8 ;  see 
Frey,  De  aquas  Kbadone  infesto  tabertMculoruinf  Altorf, 
1744).    See  Siloam. 


5.  The  Festival  of  BeeRcaii&n  was  appmnted  by  Ju« 
das  Maccabaeus  on  occasion  of  the  purification  of  the 
Temple  and  reconstraction  of  the  altar  after  they  had 
been  polluted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  hatred 
of  this  monarch  towards  the  Jews  had  been  manifest- 
ed in  various  ways :  he  forbade  their  children  to  be 
circumcised,  restrained  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  killed  many  who  disobeyed  his  mandates, 
burnt  the  books  of  the  law,  set  up  idolatry,  carried  off 
the  altar  of  incense,  the  shew-bread  table,  and  the 
golden  candlestick,  with  the  other  vessels  and  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple,  and  went  to  such  extremes  as  to 
sacrifice  a  sow  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  build 
a  heathen  altar  on  the  top  of  that  sacred  pile,  and  with 
broth  of  swine*s  flesh  to  sprinkle  the  courts  and  the 
Temple  (1  Mace,  i ;  2  Mace,  v ;  Frideaux,  sub  A.C. 
167-8,  170).  The  new  dedication  took  place  on  the 
25th  day  of  the  ninth  month,  called  Kisleu,  in  the 
year  before  Christ  170.  This  would  be  in  December. 
The  day  was  chosen  as  being  that  on  which  Antiochus, 
three  years  before,  had  polluted  the  altar  by  heathen 
sacrifices.  The  joy  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
great  on  the  occasion,  and  well  may  they  have  pro- 
longed the  observance  of  it  for  eight  days.  A  general 
illumination  formed  a  part  of  the  festival,  whence  it 
obtained  the  name  of  the  feast  of  Lights.  In  John  x, 
22  this  festival  is  alluded  to  when  our  Lord  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  feast  of  Dedication.  The  his- 
torian marks  the  time  by  stating  **  it  was  winter.** 
(Compare  1  Mace,  iv,  52-59;  Mishna,  Taaniih,  ii,  10; 
Moed  Katon,  iii,  9 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  7,  7 ;  Ap,  ii,  89.) 
See  Dedication,  Feast  of. 

6.  The  FestiveU  of  Nieanory  to  commemorate  the  de- 
feat by  Judas  Maccabeus  of  the  Greeks  when  the  Jews 
**  smote  off  Nicanor^s  head  and  his  right  hand  which 
he  stretched  out  po  proudly,"  caused  *'the  people  to 
rejoice  greatly,  and  they  kept  that  day  a  day  of  great 
gladness ;  moreover,  they  ordained  to  keep  yearly  this 
day,  being  the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar'* — the  twelfth 
month  (1  Mace,  vii,  47 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  10,  5 ;  Tao' 
nifh,  xii ;  Talm.  Jcrus.  Taanithy  ii,  18 ;  Josippon  ben- 
Gorion,  iii,  22,  p.  244,  ed.  Breith.).    See  Kicanor. 

7.  The  Festival  ofPurim  or  of  Lots  originated  in  the 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  in  escaping  the  plot  of  Haman 
designed  for  their  destruction.  It  took  its  name  firm 
the  lots  which  were  cast  before  Haman  by  the  astrolo- 
gers, who  knew  his  hatred  against  Mordecai  and  his 
wish  to  destroy  his  family  and  nation  (Esther  iii,  7 ; 
ix,  2, 5).  The  feast  was  suggested  by  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai, and  was  celebrated  on  the  IStfa,  14th,  and  15th 
days  of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar).  The  13th  was  a 
fast,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to  have 
been  destroyed ;  and  the  14th  and  15th  were  a  feast 
held  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  (see  2 
Mace.  XV,  86).  The  fast  is  called  the  Fast  of  Esther, 
and  the  feast  still  holds  the  name  of  Purim.  Prideaux 
(Cormex,)  styles  it  the  bacchanalia  of  the  Jews.     See 

PURIH. 

The  slaughter  of  Holoferaes  by  the  hand  of  Judith, 
the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  liber- 
ation of  the  Jews,  were  commemorated  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  festival  (Judith  xiv,  xt).  See  Holofernes. 
Some  other  minor  festivals  may  be  found  noticed  in 
Brown's  Antiquities^  i,586,  and  in  Simon's  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Bible,  art.  "Fetes."— Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Calendar,  Jewish. 

Literaiure. — Josephus,  A  nt.  ii-iii,  xiii-xvii ;  War,  ii, 
3, 1,  and  many  other  places ;  Philo,  De  Septenario  et 
Festis  diebus  (Rtpi  r^c*E/3^«/ii;c,  Op,  vol.  v,  p.  21,  edit. 
Tauch.);  the  Mishna,  Tracts  respecting  the  Festivals, 
or  ^^yQ  ^^D ;  especially  the  Talmudical  tract  Chagiga 
(Mishna,  ii,  12),  sive  de  trib.  festis  solemn,  c,  vers,  et 
BartenorcB  comment,  (edit.  Ludovici,  Lips.  1696, 1712) ; 
also  Hettinger,  De  Irina  comparitione  Israel,  coram 
Domino  (Marb.  1707);  Otho,  Lex  Babb.  p.  288;  John- 
ston, De  festis  Ifebraor.  et  Gracor,  (Vratisl.  1660 ;  Jen. 
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Fehr,  Mdncktorden,  i,  159 ;  Wetser  n.  Welte,  Kireken- 
Lex.iv,ei,     (A.J.  S.) 

Fever,  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  the  Hebrew 
nn^^,  kaddach^aih  (Dent,  xxvui,  22),  and  the  Greek 
wpiToc  (Mat.  viii,  14 ;  Mark  i,  dO ;  Luke  iv,  88 ;  John 
iv,  52;  Acta  xxviii,  8).  Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  derived  from  the  association  of  burning  heat, 
which  is  the  usual  symptom  of  a  febrile  attack ;  the 
former  coming  from  the  verb  TVlp^  to  5ttm,  the  latter 

flrom  'Kvpfjire  (comp.  Aram.  itr)dd(  from  OK ;  Goth. 
5rMfio,  ftom  5rmfMiii,  to  bom ;  Ltet./<9&m,  and  our  own 
fevety  tTomJervere),  In  Lev.  xxvi,  16,  the  A,  V.  ren- 
ders rn^p  by  "  burning  ague,'*  but  the  renderingyfe- 
ver  seems  better,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  the  intermit- 
tent type  of  the  disease  which  is  thus  designated.  In 
all  Eastern  climates  febrile  diseases  are  common,  and 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  they  are  among  the  commonest 
and  severest  inflictions  under  which  the  inhabitants 
suffer  (Russell's  Aleppo^  bk.  v,  ch.  iii).  They  are  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  i,  547).  The  fever  under  which 
Peter's  wife's  mother  suffered  is  called  by  Luke  jrvpt- 
roc  /isyaC)  **  a  ffrecU  fever,"  and  this  has  been  regarded 
as  having  reference  to  the  ancient  scientific  distribu- 
tion of  fevers  into  the  great  and  the  less  (Galen,  De 
diff,/d>r. ;  see  Wetstein,  in  loc.),  and  as  an  instance 
of  Luke's  professional  exactitude  in  describing  disease. 
His  use  of  TTvpiToi  in  the  plund  in  describing  the  dis- 
ease under  which  the  fiither  of  Publius  labored  (Acts 
xxviii,  8)  has  also  been  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind,  inasmuch  as  that  disease  was,  ftrom  its  be- 
ing conjoined  with  dysentery,  not  a  continuous,  but  an 
intermittent  fever.  To  this  much  importance  cannot 
be  attached,  though  it  is  probable  tliat  Luke,  as  a  phy- 
sician, would  naturally  use  the  technical  language  of 
his  profession  in  speaking  of  disease.  In  Deut.  xxviii, 
22,  besides  nn'nj^,  two  diseases  of  the  same  class  are 
mentioned,  rp^^,dlafl!s'£f<A,  a  huming  (A.  V.  ^'  inflam- 
mation"), and  "in^in,  €httrckur%  intente  parcMng  (A. 

V.  "  extreme  burning").  The  Sept.  renders  the  for- 
mer of  these  by  piyog,  ifdvering^  and  the  latter  by  ipi' 
OiafiSct  A  word  which  is  used  by  the  Greek  writers  on 
medicine  to  designate  "  quodvis  Naturae  irritamentnm, 
quo  sollicitata  natura  ad  obeundas  motiones  excitatur*' 
(Foes,  Oeoon,  HippocJ).  The  former  is  probably  the 
ague,  a  disease  of  fi-equent  occurrence  in  the  East ; 
and  the  latter  probably  dysentery,  or  some  species  of 
inflammatory  fever.  The  Syriac  version  renders  it  by 
burninffy  which  favors  the  latter  suggestion.  Bosen- 
muUer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  catctrrkus 
tvffocanty  but  this  is  without  probability.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  erysipelas.  Fever  con- 
stantly accompanies  the  bloody  flux  or  dysentery  (Acts 
xxviii,  8 ;  compare  De  Mandelslo,  Travelsj  ed.  1669,  p. 
65).  Fevers  of  an  inflammatory  character  are  men- 
tioned (Burckhardt,  A  rob.  i,  446)  as  common  at  Mecca, 
and  putrid  ones  at  Jedda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dys- 
entery, the  latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  dis- 
eases. For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to  stran- 
gers, the  natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a  relapse. 
These  fevers  sometimes  occasion  most  troublesome 
swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii,  290-291). — Kit- 
to,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  B.  V.     See  Disease. 

Few,  Ignatius  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bom  in  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, Georgia,  April,  1791.  About  the  year  1804  he  was 
sent  North  to  be  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  then  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  for  the  benefits  of  a  Northern  edu- 
cation. He  was  prepared  for  college  by  a  Mr.  Traplia- 
gen,  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  went  to  Prince- 
ton, but,  instead  of  entering  the  regular  college  course, 
he  preferred  devoting  himself  to  such  accomplishments 
as  music  and  French,  drawing  and  fencing.  After  re- 
maining at  Princeton  some  time  he  went  to  the  city 


of  New  York,  and  after  ptwecnting  his  atudies  there  a 
short  time  he  retomed  to  Georgia.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  but  after  his  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  1811,  he  gave  up  his  legal  pursuits,  and  settled 
down  into  the  life  of  a  planter,  from  which  he  was  only 
aroused  by  an  appointment  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  to 
repair  to  Savannah  in  1815.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  studies  with  such  intensity  as  to  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  his  business  and  the  loss  of  his  property. 
In  the  year  1828  he  removed  to  Augusta,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  flattering  success,  but 
in  1824  he  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungt, 
and  from  that  time  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  never  afterwards  fully  regained 
his  health.  At  this  period  of  his  life  a  great  change 
in  his  character  took  place.  Heretofore  he  had  been 
inclined  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  scepticism,  but 
Fletcher's  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fact  and  Common  Senae 
felling  in  his  way,  his  scepticism  was  dissipated,  and 
his  heart  opened  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  In 
1828  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  **  Not- 
withstanding he  was  always  an  invalid  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  performed  a  great 
amount  of  labor,  and  filled  some  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  gift  of  his  denominatbn.  He  was  the 
projector,  and  for  a  time  the  president,  of  Emory  Col- 
lege, at  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  rendered  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  sound  morals."  The  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Few  by  the 
Wesleyan  University  in  1888.  Dr.  Few's  last  public 
act  was  the  drawing  up  of  the  report  on  the  division 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Georgia  Conference  in  1845.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced hy  this  effort  was  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and,  though  he  partially  rallied  and  lingered  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  his  debilitated  constita- 
tion  sank  at  last,  and  he  died  in  great  peace  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  Nov.  21, 1845,  and  was  buried  in  Oxford,  the  seat 
of  Emory  College.  He  left  a  widow,  but  no  children. 
— Sprague,  Annaltj  vii,  789. 

Fiacre,  Saint,  an  Irish  hermit,  who  died  at  Brenil 
(Brie),  in  France,  about  670.  He  was  originally  called 
in  France  F^fre,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
name  Fiacre  was  given  to  him  about  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death.  Little  is  known  about  his 
life.  According  to  some  writers,  he  descended  fh)m 
an  illustrious  Irish  family ;  according  to  others,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  France 
with  some  companions  while  still  verr  young,  culti- 
vated a  tract  of  land,  and  built  cells  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  and  an  asylum  for  foreigners.  An 
Irish  or  Scotch  nobleman,  by  the  name  of  Chillen,  in- 
duced him  to  preach  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
his  sennons  are  said  to  have  had  great  results.  He 
was  buried  in  his  oratory  at  Brenil,  and  subsequently 
an  oratory  was  erected  on  the  spot.  His  rolics  became 
quite  celebrated,  as  a  number  of  miracles  were  ascribed 
to  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  queen  Ann,  wife  of  Louis 
XIII.  In  the  former  province  of  Artois,  whero  he  is 
the  object  of  a  particular  veneration,  he  is  commemo- 
rated on  the  13th  of  November.  He  is  also  the  patron 
of  the  gardeners,  who  commemorate  him  on  the  dOth  of 
August.  A  class  of  four-wheeled  French  carriages, 
which  became  common  in  the  17th  century,  aro  said 
by  some  to  have  been  named  after  him,  as  the  invent- 
or had  on  his  sign  the  words  ^4  Saint  FkuTe ;  but  oth- 
ers explain  the  origin  of  the  word  differently.  Some 
writers  make  mention  of  a  letter  written  by  Fiacre  to 
his  sister  Syra,  and  containing  some  exhortations.-* 
Hoefer,  NouveOe  Biograpkie  GiniraU,  xvif,  614.  (A. 
J.S.) 

Fichte,  JoHAKN  Gottlieb,  a  German  phikeo- 
pher,  was  bom  May  19, 1762,  at  the  village  of  Bam- 
menau,  near  Bischofswerda,  in  Lnsatia.  The  baron 
Miltetz,  struck  with  the  promise  of  the  boy,  assumed 
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tira  eharge  of  lib  edacation.  At  thirteen  he  was 
pUoed  in  the  gymnasiom  of  Schnlpforte,  and  while 
there  he  imbibed  (from  reading  Leasing)  a  spirit  of 
free  inquiiy  which  animated  his  whole  intellectoal 
life.  At  eighteen  he  entered  tlM  University  of  Jena 
as  a  student  of  theology,  and  while  there  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Spinoxa. 
Bat  the  sense  of  **  personality"  soon  lifted  him  out  of 
that  abyss.  The  death  of  baron  Miltetz  threw  him  on 
his  own  resonrces,  and  priTation  added  strength  to  his 
charscter.  For  a  while  he  was  totor  in  a  family  at 
Zoricb,  and  in  1790  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  suf- 
fered greatly  from  poverty.  **  I  have  nothing/'  he 
writes,  **  excepting  Courage  left."  Kant's  Kritik  der 
reaiea  Vermmfl  (the  Criticism  of  Pore  Reason)  wronght 
a  revolution  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  freed  his  mind 
entirely  from  the  remains  of  Determinism.  "  I  now 
heartily  believe  in  the  freedom  of  man,  and  am  well 
convinced  that  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  duty, 
virtue,  and- morality  is  so  much  as  possible.  ...  It  is 
now  evident  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  all  human  actions  is  the  source  of  a  great  part  of 
the  immorality  of  the  so^^alled  higher  classes"  (Letter 
to  Adidii,  1790).  In  1791  he  went  to  Warsaw  to  fill  a 
place  as  private  tutor,  bnt  soon  threw  it  up  in  disgust, 
and  on  his  way  home  stopped  at  Kdnigsberg  to  visit 
Kant  (June,  1791).  Not  finding  at  first  a  very  cordial 
reception,  he  wrote,  iMtween  July  13  and  Aug.  18,  his 
Kritik  alter  OJJManmg  (Criticism  of  all  possible  Rev- 
elation),  and  laid  it  before  Kant,  as  an  introduction  of 
**his  mind"  to  that  philoeopher.  Kant  was,  indeed,  con- 
ciliated ;  but  yet,  when  Fichte  soon  after  asked  for  a 
small  loan  to  help  him  forward,  Kant  refused.  The 
book  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  attracted 
universal  attention.  It  was  everywhere  ascribed  to 
Kant,  who  was  compelled  to  name  Fichte  as  the  au- 
thor, in  order  to  disclaim  it  completely  for  himself. 
The  work  seeks  to  determine  the  necessary  conditions 
under  which  revelation  must  be  given  by  Qod  to  man, 
and  to  lay  down  the  criteria  by  which  every  professed 
revelation  must  be  tested.  In  October,  1792,  Fichte 
was  married,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his  father-in- 
law  (Rahn)  at  Zurich,  where  he  spent  several  months. 
Here  he  published  a  work  on  the  French  Revolution 
(1793,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  advocated  the  modem 
principle  that  no  political  constitution  can  be  un- 
changeable ;  and  that  the  best  constitution  is  that 
which  carries  in  itself  the  principle  of  progress,  and 
provides  a  method  for  its  own  change  and  improve- 
ment. He  was  cliarged  with  Jacobinism  and  democ- 
racy on  account  of  this  work.  In  1794  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Jena,  as  successor  of  Reinhold. 
His  lectures  awakened  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
students.  Pisrt  of  them  were  published  under  the  title 
Die  Besdmnamg  des  Gelekrten  (transl.  by  W.  Smith,  The 
Vocation  of  the  Scholar,  London,  1847, 12mo).  In  1795 
he  published  Wiuemchafielehre  (Doctrine  of  Knowl- 
edge), and  in  1798  his  SUteniehre  (Doctrine  of  Ethics). 
The  freedom  and  novelty  of  the  doctrines  taught  in 
these  lectures,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  delivered 
many  of  them  on  Sunday  (see  below),  brought  upon  him 
a  charge  of  atheism,  which  he  vigorously  repelled  in 
his  AppeUaHon  ffegen  die  AnHage  dee  Atheitmue,  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  chair  in  1799. 
He  went  to  Berlin  and  delivered  private  lectnren, 
which  were  very  popular ;  and  in  1800  he  published  his 
Bestimmung  dee  Menachen  (transl.  by  Mrs.  Sinnett  un- 
der the  title  The  Deetinaiion  of  Man,  Lond.  1846, 12mo). 
In  1805  he  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen 
for  a  few  months.  Between  1806  and  1807  he  pub- 
lished  lectures,  6>&er  deu  Weeen  des  GeUhrten  (transl. 
by  W.  Smith  under  the  title  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar 
(md  its  Mamfeetatioruj  Lond.  1854, 12mo) ;  lectures  de- 
livered at  Berlin  on  Grundzuge  dee  gegentodrtiffen  Zek- 
aUers  (transl.  l)y  W.  Smith,  The  Characteristics  of  the 
present  Age,  London,  1847, 12mo) ;  and  Anweisung  zum 
seligen  Le'ten,  oder  die  Religianslehre,  the  most  impor- 


tant of  his  later  writings,  as  giving  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  ethical  and  religious  results  of  his  philosophy 
(translated  by  W.  Smith,  The  Way  towards  the  Messed 
Ufe,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Religion^  London,  1849, 12mo). 
Returning  to  Berlin  in  1807,  he  published  Reden  an  die 
Deutsche  Nation  (Addresses  to  the  Grerman  People), 
which  awakened  great  political  enthusiasm.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace  he  was  called  by  the  king  to  aid 
in  reorganizing  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1810 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  which  then  in- 
cluded among  its  faculty  Schleiermacher,  Neander, 
De  Wette,  Von  Humboldt,  and  other  brilliant  names. 
During  the  subjection  of  Germany  to  Napoleon,  much 
of  Fichte's  time  and  thoughts  were  given  to  politics;  his 
patriotism  was  pure,  fervent,  and  self-sacrificing.  Af- 
ter the  great  battles  of  1813,  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  wounded  men,  and  his  wife  was  an  assiduous  and 
devoted  nurse.  She  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever 
early  in  1814,  and  her  husband  imbibed  the  Infection 
from  her;  she  recovered,  but  he  died,  Jan.  27,  1814. 
His  son,  Immanuel  Hermann  (bom  in  1797),  inherited 
his  father's  aptitudes  to  a  certain  extent,  has  edited 
his  works,  and  has  also  vindicated  him  from  the  charge 
of  atheism  and  irreligion.  Besides  the  works  of  J.  G. 
Fichte  already  mentioned,  we  name  Grundlage  des  No- 
tur-Reehts  (Jena,  1767-9,  2  parts)  i—Die  Thatsachen  des 
Bewusstseyns  (Stnttgard,  1817).  The  following  were 
edited  by  his  son  after  his  death :  Nachgelassene  Werbe 
(Bonn,  1884,  8  vols.)  i-^ReBgions-phUosopkische  Seknf. 
ten  (Berlin,  ISiT)  i-^PepuUtrpkUos,  SchriJUn  (BerUn, 
1807, 7  vols.)  i-^Briefwecksel  mit  Schilling  (Stnttgard, 
1856):— y.  G.Fichte's  Sdmrnaiche  Werke  (Berlin,  1845 
sq.  8  vols.). 

We  can  give  only  a  summary  view  of  the  attempts 
of  Fichte  to  found  a  completa  philosophy.  Histori- 
cally he  stands  between  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  forms 
the  point  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
**  The  end  which  Fichte  proposes  to  himself  in  his  Wis- 
senschciflslehre  is  to  give  to  science  a  true,  that  is  to 
say,  an  absolute  principle,  reposing  only  upon  itself, 
and  leaving  a  basis  to  all  the  rest.  Here  the  idealism 
of  Kant  is  accepted  in  all  its  rigor.  There  is  no  longer 
any  arbitrarily  supposed  objective  element,  even  as  a 
simple  phenomenon.  All  is  severely  deduced  from 
the  subject,  the  sole  term  of  knowledge  admitted  by 
idealism.  Fichte*s  problem  is  just  this :  to  bring  out 
philosophy  whole  and  entire  from  the  Ego ;  and  this 
bold  reasoner  proposes  to  give  his  deduction  a  more 
than  mathematical  exactitude.  Algebra  rests  upon 
the  law  of  identity,  which  is  thus  expressed:  A=A. 
Fichte  maintains  that  this  law  implies  another,  the 
only  one  which  a  philosopher  is  entitled  to  admit  with- 
out proof,  and  also  the  only  one  which  he  requires : 
Me=Me.  When  you  say  A=A,  you  intend  to  affirm 
nothing  upon  the  existence  of  A.  Ton  only  affirm 
that  if  A  is  A,  A  can  be  nothing  else  than  A.  The 
proposition  A=:A  is  therefore,  says  Fichte,  absolute 
only  in  its  ybrm,  and  not  in  its  matter  or  contents.  I 
know  not  if  A  exists  practically  and  materially  or  not ; 
bnt  it  matters  not.  I  am  formally  certain  that  given 
A,  A  cannot  differ  fVom  A,  and  that  there  is  necessary 
relation  between  these  two  terms.  It  is  by  the  analy- 
sis of  this  relation  that  Fichte  undertakes  to  prove  the 
existence  of  Ego.  In  the  proposition  A=A,  he  ar- 
gues, the  first  A  is  not  considered  under  the  same  point 
of  view  as  the  second.  The  first  A,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  laid  down  conditionally,  the  second  absolutely. 
What  reduces  these  two  terms  to  unity,  puts  them  in 
a  certain  relation,  judges,  affirms,  and  constitutes  this 
relation  ?  Evidently  the  Ego.  Take  away  the  Ego, 
and  yon  take  away  the  relation,  the  two  terms,  the 
proposition  A=A.  Above  it,  then,  there  is  a  higher 
and  more  immediate  truth.  The  principle  of  identity 
is  only  absolute  inform;  the  principle  Me=Me  is  ab- 
solute both  inybmt  and  matter;  it  alone  is  truly  abso- 
lute. I  need  not  follow  Fichte  in  the  course  of  his 
deduction,  the  most  subtie  and  artificial  which  can  be 
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eooc^ved.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  he  poshed 
to  the  utmost  the  strange  idea  of  deducing  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  from  this  one  principle,  the  Ego. 
The  Ego  alone  is  the  principle,  explaining,  laying 
down,  creating  itself.  I  Icnow  not  whether  I  should 
wonder  more  at  the  excess  of  extravagance  to  which 
the  human  mind  may  be  carried,  or  at  the  amazing 
richness  of  its  resources.  By  Kant  it  was  condemned 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  universe  and  of  God,  locked  up 
in  the  prison  of  the  Blgo.  Let  him  alone.  This  one 
reserved  point  will  give  him  back  all  the  rest.  From 
the  furthest  limits  of  skepticbm  he  will  even  pass  to 
the  most  absolute  dogmatism.  But  a  little  while  ago 
he  doubted  of  everything.  Now  he  vaunts,  not  merely 
that  he  knowt  Nature,  but  that  he  crecUet  her.  Nay, 
he  vaunta  that  he  creates  God.  Such  are  the  very 
expressions,  at  once  absurd  and  logical,  of  Fichte. 
He  draws  nature  and  God  from  the  Ego.  The  Ego 
implies  the  Not^Ego.  It  limits  itself.  It  is  only  it- 
self by  opposing  to  itself  another  which  is  not  itself. 
It  poses  itself  only  by  opposing  its  contrary.  It  is  it- 
self the  link  of  this  opposition,  the  synthesis  of  this 
antinomy.  In  fact,  if  the  £^  only  exists  for  itself, 
the  faculty  of  self-limitation  which  it  possesses  implies 
that,  in  itself,  it  is  infinite  and  illimitable.  Beyond 
the  divisible  and  relative  Ego,  opposed  to  the  Non-EgOj 
there  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  Ego,  comprising  nature 
and  man.  This  absolute  Ego  is  God.  Here,  then,  is 
thought  in  possession  of  its  three  essential  objects; 
here  are  man,  nature,  and  God,  in  their  necessary  re- 
lation, members  of  one  identical  thought,  with  three 
terms,  at  once  separated  and  reconciled ;  here  is  a  phi- 
losophy worthy  of  the  name ;  a  rigorous,  demonstra- 
ted, homogeneous  science,  starting  from  one  great 
principle  to  follow  out  and  to  exhaust  all  its  conse- 
quences. 

"  Such,  in  its  general  principle,  is  the  metaphysics 
of  Fichte.  His  morality  is  a  logical,  though  perhaps 
unforeseen  consequence  cf  this.  It  is  founded  upon 
bhe  Ego,  whose  eminent  characteristic  is  liberty.  To 
preserve  one's  own  lil)erty,  one's  Ego  is  duty ;  to  re- 
spect the  Ego,  the  liberty  of  others,  is  another  not  less 
sacred  duty  which  becomes  the  foundation  of  right. 
Hence  the  noble  stoicism  of  Fichte,  and  that  passion 
for  liberty,  which  were  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
the  masculine  strength  of  tiis  character  and  the  gener- 
ous part  which  he  played  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  of 
Fichte  does  not  lie  here.  I  find  his  greatness  and 
originality  in  the  extraordinary  metaphysics  so  justly 
and  boldly  called  by  himself  subjective  absolute  ideal- 
ism. It  has  this  singular  feature,  that  in  pushing  the 
scepticism  of  Kant  to  its  extremest  consequences,  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  dogmatism  of  Schelling  and 
of  Hegel.  Not  only  does  it  prepare  the  way  for,  but 
even  begins  and  contains  this  dogmatism.  Fichte 
openly  aspires  to  absolute  science.  He  explains  all 
things — ^man,  nature,  and  God.  He  leads  German 
philosophy,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  from  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective  by  the  subjective  itself.  From 
absolute  scepticism  he  flings  it  into  an  enormous  dog- 
matism. Setting  out  from  a  teaching  so  timid  that  it 
scarcely  ventures  to  affirm  one  actual  being,  it  is  the 
prelude  of  that  ambitious  philosophy  which  embraces 
in  its  enormous  frameworks  the  history  of  man  and 
that  of  nature,  and  pretends  to  an  unmeasured,  unre- 
served, and  universal  explanation  of  all  things"  (Sais- 
set,  Modem  PdntheUm,  Edinb.  1863,  ii,  2  sq.). 

On  the  relations  of  Fichte's  life  and  worlcs  to  theol- 
ogy and  to  the  Christian  Church,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Hagenbach,  German  Rationalism 
(transl.  by  Gage  and  Stuckenberg,  N.  Y.  1865) :  "  It 
would  certainly  be  doing  Fichte  injustice  to  interpret 
his  system  to  mean  that  he  wished  to  make  himself, 
J.  G.  Fichte,  God.  We  might  say  with  more  proprie- 
ty that  Fichte,  like  Spinoza,  denied  the  existence  of 
God  only  in  order  to  conceive  him  more  spiritually; 


stripping  off  all  associations  of  created  things  from  the 
idea  of  the  Creator,  lest  he  should  be  dragged  down 
into  the  sphere  of  the  finite.  The  human  mind  is  too 
apt  to  think  of  God  in  an  anthropomorphitic  manner. 
Fichte  was  a  teacher  of  academic  youth.  At  his  feet 
sat  many  who  were  destined  to  proclaim  to  Christian 
congregations  the  God  of  the  Gospel;  a  God  who  is 
only  Creator  if  there  are  creatures  of  his  creation,  who 
has  called  a  world  into  being,  not  as  a  visionary  world, 
but  as  an  actual  and  real  one ;  a  world  in  which  fin, 
misery,  and  affliction  appear  but  too  real,  from  which 
the  mere  imaginaiMn  that  they  do  not  exist  cannot 
save  us,  but  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  higher 
reality,  a  divine  fact,  by  God's  act  of  love,  as  it  ap- 
pears historically  in  the  redemption  through  ChrlFt. 
If  now  the  ground  were  taken  from  under  the  feet  of 
those  destined  to  proclaim  such  a  doctrine,  if  nothing 
religious  remained  for  them  but  their  miserable  Ego, 
of  which  they  were  not  even  as  fully  and  energetically 
conscious  as  Fichte  of  his,  must  not  many  just  scru- 
ples have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those,  too,  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion hastUy  ?  Hence  Fichte  was  charged  with  no  less 
an  error  than  atheism,  and  to  this  day  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  whether  this  oft-abused  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Fichte's  system  as  represented  in  his  Wisten" 
tdiaJWdire.  To  this  must  be  added,  as  Fichte  him- 
self remarks,  that  his  democracy  was  as  much  a  thorn 
in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  as  his  atheism.  The  fact 
that  he  disregarded  all  established  customs  offended 
many.  He  chose  Sunday  for  delivering  moral  lec- 
tures to  the  students.  In  thb  the  Consistory  of  Wei- 
mar, of  which  at  that  time  Herder  was  a  member, 
thought  they  recognised  the  secret  intention  of  gradu^ 
ally  undermining  public  worship,  although  Fichte 
protested  solemnly  against  this,  and  appealed  to  the 
example  of  Gellert,  whose  moral  lectures  had  also 
been  delivered  on  Sunday,  and  why  not  then  the  phil- 
osophical lectnre^oom  ?  The  dispute  about  reading 
lectures  on  Sunday  was,  however,  only  the  prelude  to 
a  fiercer  contest.  Fichte  publbhed  a  work  On  the 
Grounds  of  our  Faith  in  the  Divine  Government  of  the 
World,  in  which  the  moral  order  of  the  world  was  de- 
noted as  God,  and  the  assertion  was  made  that  we 
need  and  can  conceive  of  no  other  God.  *  The  exist- 
ence of  (his  God  cannot  be  doubted ;  it  is  the  most  cer- 
tain of  all  things,  and  the  ground  of  all  other  certain- 
ty ;  but  the  idea  of  God  as  a  particular  substance  is 
impossible  and  contradictory.  It  is  proper  to  say  this 
candidly  to  strike  down  the  prating  of  the  schools,  so 
that  the  true  religion  of  doing  right  cheerfully  may  be 
elevated.'  Many  pious  minds,  of  course,  took  offence 
at  these  expressions.  Although  Fichte  might  be  sat- 
isfied with  this  moral  order  of  the  world,  the  Christian's 
Jaifh  in  God,  a  faith,  too,  in  '  doing  right  cheerfkilly,* 
but  at  the  same  time  in  a  real  God,  could  by  no  means 
be  content  with  this  philosophical  theory.  This  faith 
would  not,  however,  have  been  destroyed  by  this  the- 
ory', even  if  no  interdiction  had  been  issued  against  it. 
Such  an  interdiction  appeared.  The  book  in  which 
Fichte  advocated  the  theory  of  the  divine  order  of  the 
world  was  attacked  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and 
from  this  place  the  attention  of  the  court  at  Weimar 
was  called  to  the  dangers  of  Fichte's  doctrine,  *  as  one 
not  only  openly  hostile  to  the  Christian,  but  even  to 
natural  religion.'  ...  It  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
Fichte  that,  after  he  had  removed  himself  farthest 
from  the  common  Christian  feeling,  he  was  led  nearer 
and  nearer  it  again.  .  .  .  After  Fichte  had  called  at- 
tention to  the  deep  inip<*rtance  of  faith,  in  the  book  Die 
Bestimmung  des  Menschen;  after  he  had  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  Christianity  *  as  the  only  true  relig- 
ion' in  the  history,  and  the  great  importance  of  the 
Christian  state,  in  the  Grundzftge  des  gegemcarHgen 
Zeitalters,  he  attempted,  especially  in  his  Amoeisungen 
zum  seligen  Leben,  oder  Religiantlehre,  to  prove  the  agree- 
ment of  his  philosophy  of  that  time  witJi  the  princ^les 
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of  Cbriftiaiiity,  which  he  regarded  in  a  light  entirely 
different  fh)ni  Kant.  Kant  and  the  Rationalists  placed 
the  k;sseace  of  Christianity  chiefly  in  morality  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this,  esteemed  and  used  with  a  special  predilection 
those  passages  in  Scripture  in  whicli  the  various  moral 
precepts  are  drawn  in  distinct  outlines,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  several  parahles  of  Je- 
sus in  the  first  three  gospels  (while  they  had  no  taste 
for  John,  who  appeared  to  them  a  mystic) ;  Fichte,  on 
the  other  hand,  threw  himself  on  the  fourth  gospel, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  only  true  source  of  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  he,  of  course,  did  this  in  a  one-sided 
manner,  and  with  a  denial  of  the  other  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  belong  fully  as  much  to  the  totality  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  history  as  the  gospel  of  John. 
.  .  .  The  person  of  Jesus  had  with  him  a  signification 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Bationalists.  lie 
does  not  behold  in  him  the  teacher  of  morality,  nor 
simply  the  moral  example.  No ;  exactly  that  oneness 
with  God,  as  Christ  expresses  it  in  the  gospel  of  John, 
exactly  that  real  unity  tdth  the  Father  which  the  Ra- 
tionalists desired  to  remove  as  a  metaphysical  formula 
of  no  use  to  morality,  was  to  him  the  heart  and  the 
star  of  the  Gospel.  On  this  account  he  held  himself 
so  closely  to  John  and  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  hav- 
ing become  flesh,  in  which  he  beheld  the  fulness  of  all 
religious  knowledge.  We  should,  however,  make  a 
great  mistake  if  fVom  this  we  concluded  that  Fichte 
agreed  with  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  in  reference  to 
Christ.  What  this  doctrine  regarded  as  a  historical 
fact,  which  had  occurred  once,  that  Fichte  regarded  as 
a  fact  eternally  repeating  itself,  as  occurring  in  every 
religions  man.  Christ  was  not  the  Saviour  to  him  in 
the  old  sense ;  he  was  only  the  representative  of  that 
which  is  continually  occurring  still.  'The  eternal 
Word  becomes  flesh  at  all  times,  in  every  one,  without 
exception,  who  understands,  in  a  living  manner,  hb 
oneness  with  God,  and  who  really  yields  his  entire  in- 
dividual life  to  the  divine  life  in  living  .  .  .  quite  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Chi  ist  Jesus.*  ...  In  the  house 
of  the  distinguished  philosopher,  each  day,  without  ex- 
ception, was  closed  with  proper  and  solemn  evening 
devotions,  in  which  the  domestics  were  also  accustom- 
ed to  take  a  part.  After  several  verses  had  been  sung 
from  a  choral-book,  accompanied  with  the  clavichord, 
the  fisither  of  the  family  would  make  some  remarks  on 
some  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  most  frequently 
on  his  favorite  gospel  of  John.  In  these  discourses  he 
was  less  concerned  about  moral  applications  and  rules 
of  life  than  about  freeing  the  mind  from  the  distraction 
and  vanity  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  elevating 
the  spirit  to  the  eternal/'  Domer  regards  Fichte  as 
closing  what  he  calls  the  period  of  **  reflection*'  in  phi- 
losophy by  his  theory  of  absolute  subjective  idealism ; 
and  holds  the  later  form  of  Fichte's  teaching  to  be 
Spinozistic,  as  denying  ^e  idea  of  a  self-conscious 
God  distinct  from  the  world  {Person  of  Christy  Edinb. 
transl.,  div.  ii,  vol.  iii,  93  sq.). 

Literature, — Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
see  J.  H.  Fichte,  /.  G.  Fichfe't  Leben  (Sulzbach,  1830); 
J.  H.  Fichte,  KaraJUerisdk  d.  neuesten  Pkilosophie  (Sulz- 
bach, 1841) ;  Erdmann,  Entwichdung  d,  deutschen  Spe- 
culation seit  Kant  (vol.  i) ;  W,  Smith,  Memoir  of  J,  G, 
f^chU  (Lond.  1848,  2d  ed.  12mo) ;  Christian  Examiner, 
May,  1841,  p.  192  sq. ;  Foreign  Quart.  Rev,  Oct.  1846; 
lAving  Age,  vi,  162;  xxx,  193;  Tennemann,  Manual 
Hut,  Phil.  (ed.  Bohn),  §  4C0-415 ;  Morell,  Mod.  Pkiloe- 
ophy,  ch.  V,  §  2 ;  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy  (Lond. 
1867,  3d  ed.);  ii*  490  sq. ;  Krug,  AUg.  Handwdrterlmeh 
d,  pkHos.  Wissenschoften,  ii,  81  sq. ;  Saintes,  History  of 
Rationalism^  bk.  ii,  ch.  xlii ;  Schwegler,  Hist  ofPhilos- 
aphy,  transL  by  Seelye,  §  41 ;  Larson,  J.  G.  Fichte  im 
VerhSUniss  zu  Kirche  und  Staat  (Berl.  1863);  Kahnis, 
German  Protestantism,  bk.  i,  ch.  iv ;  M^Cosh,  IntuiUons 
(see  Index);  Mill?,  in  Christian  Examiner,  July,  1866. 
Fichte'a  WisssnschcfUlehre  has  recently  been  admira- 
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bly  translated  by  A.  £.  Kroeger,  nnder  the  title  The 
Science  of  Knowledge  (Philadelphia,  1868, 12mo). 

FioinuB,  Marsilius  (^Marsiglio  Fieino')— the  prin- 
cipal restorer  of  the  Platonic  phUosophy,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  its  modem  advocates — was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence Oct  19, 1433,  and  died  at  his  villa  of  Careggi,  in 
the  neighborhood,  Oct.  1, 1499.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  chief  physician  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  same  profession ;  but  his  youthful  intel- 
ligence attracted  the  great  Florentine,  and  induced  his 
selection  as  the  prospective  head  of  the  projected  Me- 
dicean  Academy.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Council 
of  Florence,  the  conversations  of  Gemistas  Pletho  had 
inspired  Cosmo  with  profound  admiration  for  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  and  witii  a  desire  to  disseminate  it  in 
Tuscany.  The  excessive  refinements  and  logomachies 
of  the  later  schoolmen  had  discredited  the  system  of 
Aristotle;  the  disturbance  and  alarms  preceding  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  had  driven  many  educated 
Greeks  into  Italy,  and  introduced  the  works  and  the 
followers  of  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists ;  and  the  ac- 
rimonious controversy  of  Pletho  and  Gennadius  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  sublime  reveries  and  eloquent 
expositions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

Marsilius  Ficinus  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  iUustration  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and 
was  abundantiy  supplied  by  the  Medici  with  MSS.,  and 
with  the  other  requirements  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  his  task.  At  the  age  of  28  he  presented  to 
his  patron  a  synopsis  of  the  tenets  of  the  academy,  but 
was  recommended  to  suppress  it,  as  his  knowledge  was 
obtained  at  second-hand,  and  he  had  not  3-et  attained 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language. 
Ficinus  continued  his  studies,  and  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  acade- 
mic texts,  inclining  strongly  to  the  views  of  the  later 
Platonists.  He  rendered  into  Latin  the  whole  works 
of  Plato  and  of  Plotinus,  and  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Proclns,  Porph}Ty,  lamblichus,  etc.  The  translation 
of  Plotinus  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Pico 
di  Mirandola,  and  was  published  in  1492.  His  whole 
heart  seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  this  labor  of 
love.  In  part  he  transforms  himself  into  Plotinus ;  in 
a  greater  degree  he  constrains  Plotinus  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  own  preconceptions.  To  each  chapter  of 
the  work  is  prefixed  a  copious  summary,  which  pre- 
sents rather  Ficino's  scheme  of  transcendentalism  than 
an  accurate  abbreviation  of  the  text.  It,  however, 
affords  something  like  an  intelligible  and  coherent  ex- 
position, in  place  of  the  dark,  oracular,  and  loosely- 
connected  pantheism  of  his  author,  which  bafifled  even 
the  penetration  of  Longinus.  The  intricacy,  the  opac- 
ity, and  the  mysticism  of  the  doctrine  expounded,  and 
the  mggedness  of  its  original  exposition,  are  not  re- 
lieved by  any  literary  graces  on  the  part  of  the  snm- 
marist  and  translator.  His  style  is  inconceivably 
harsh,  angular,  and  obscure ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  admiration  frt>m  the  vigor,  and  skill,  and 
grasp  with  which  he  compels  the  reluctant  Latin  to 
lend  itself  to  the  demands  of  the  subject — ^to  twist,  and 
wind,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  most 
plastic  of  all  languages,  applied  to  the  most  perplexed 
and  attenuated  of  all  speculations — and  to  interpret  a 
style  and  a  system  totally  foreign  to  the  air  of  Latinm. 
Lucretius  apologized  in  the  Golden  Age  for  the  stub- 
bornness of  his  native  tongue  in  the  treatment  of  the 
simple  and  perspicuous  doctrines  of  Epicurus ;  and  a 
much  more  wonderful  power  is  exhibited  by  Ficinus 
in  constraining  the  dead  and  stiffened  tongue  of  Rome 
to  conform  itself  to  all  the  convolutions  of  Greek 
thought  and  fantasy  in  their  most  bewildering  license. 
Nor  is  it  just  to  leave  unnoticed  the  frequency  with 
which  Ficinus  catches  and  reflects  the  splendors  of  his 
original,  and  reproduces  the  magnificences  of  their  ex* 
prcssion. 

Attempts  had  often  been  made,  and  were  renewed 
in  the  16th  century,  to  conciliate  the  teachings  of  Pli- 
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•o  and  AristotlCf  and  the  evident  aim  of  Ficinus  was 
to  impose  upon  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  a  signifi- 
cance which  might  identify,  or  at  least  harmonize, 
their  doctrines  with  the  ChriBtian  creed.  It  was  a  pre- 
posterous revival  of  a  design  fhxitlessly  attempted  at 
Alexandria  in  the  age  of  Origen  and  his  successors. 
Pantheism  is  wholly  antipathetic  to  Christianity, 
whether  presented  as  Neo-Platonism,  as  Spinozib-m,  or 
as  German  transcendentalism.  But  it  was  a  natural 
effort  in  that  era  of  confusion  and  hopeful  anticipation 
which  witnessed  the  Renaissance.  Moreover,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plotinus  himself  are  manifestly  moulded  and 
modified  by  the  contemporaneous  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  is  a  curious  taste  to  detect  the  Chris- 
tian impress  which  marks  so  much  of  his  abstruse  met- 
aphysics, especially  in  the  closing  books  of  the  last 
^ncids.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  the  conclud- 
ing capitttbim,  or  summary,  without  feeling  that  the 
hallucination  of  Ficinus  was  an  honest  as  well  as  an 
earnest  delusion ;  and  that,  if  he  misrepresented  both 
Plato  and  the  Alexandrian  school  by  Christianizing 
their  doctrine,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  seduced 
from  a  recognition  of  the  personality  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  into  any  position  consciously  at  variance 
with  the  Christian  creed. 

Ficinus  was  liberally  maintained  throughout  his  life 
by  his  generous  patrons  of  the  house  of  the  Hedici,  re- 
taining their  favor  for  three  generations — fUTo.  ik  rpi- 
rdrounv  dvaaaiv.  He  was  equally  countenanced  by 
Cosmo,  Pietro,  and  Lorenzo.  He  took  holy  orders  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  having,  according  to 
some  accounts,  had  his  thoughts  earnestly  directed  to 
religion  by  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  Savonarola. 

He  was  placed  in  charge  of  two  churches  in  Flor- 
ence by  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  and  promoted  to  a  canonry 
in  the  cathedral  by  the  future  pope  Leo  X.  Lorenzo 
made  him  a  present  of  the  villa  of  Careggi,  where  he 
died,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  donor,  and 
five  years  after  the  expulsion  of  his  patrons  from  Flor- 
ence. His  constitution  was  always  ver}'  feeble,  his 
health  uncertain,  and  his  temperament  melancholy. 
His  frail  body  —  for  he  scarcely  attained  half  the  or- 
dinary stature  of  man — required  constant  care  and 
nursing,  and  it  is  surprising  that  he  was  not  worn  out 
by  continual  study  long  before  reaching  his  climac- 
teric. His  character  was  singularly  pure  and  amia- 
ble; his  attachments  were  strong  and  enduring;  his 
tastes  simple,  and  his  desires  moderate.  He  reflised 
to  profit  by  bis  powerful  connections  to  enrich  either 
himself  or  his  family.  He  partook  largely  of  the  pop- 
ular superstitions  of  the  time,  which  were  accordant 
with  the  later  Platonism  which  he  professed ;  and  is 
said  to  have  reappeared  after  death  to  his  friend  Mi- 
chele  Mercati,  according  to  promise,  to  assure  him  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Medicean  Academy  was  extinguished  by  the 
invasion  of  Charles  VIII ;  but  Ficinus  had  dissemina- 
ted his  influence  and  renown  through  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Florence,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Cardinal  di  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.  Here  he  acquired  many  distinguished  pupils 
and  friends,  among  them  Giovanni  Pico  di  Mirandola, 
Cavalcanto,  Politian,  etc.  Enthusiasts  came  from  the 
depths  of  Germany  to  profit  by  his  instructions.  Reuch- 
iin  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  among  other  il- 
lustrious admirers  he  numbered  Matthias  Corvinus,  the 
accomplished  king  of  Hungary,  and  pope  Sixtus  lY. 

The  numerous  productions  of  Ficinus  are  enumerated 
by  Moreri,  and  a  more  correct  list  is  given  in  the  Bio* 
graphie  UmveraeUe,  A  life  of  him  was  written  by  Do- 
menico  Mellini,  but  it  was  never  published,  and  it  dis- 
appeared. Another  life,  composed  by  Giovanni  Corsi 
in  1506,  was  published  by  Bandini  (Pisa,  1771).  The 
best  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Ficinus  is  given  by 
Btthle,  Geschkhte  der  Philogophie;  but  the  following  au- 
thorities may  be  consulted :  Schelhom,  Amanitafis  Lit. 
torn,  i ;  Nioeron,  Mim,  det  Hommet  JUustres  f  Negri, 


Itt.  Scritt.  Fhrentini;  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Biblwth.  Med.  et 
Inf.  Latin,  lib.  vi,  p.  496-7;  Moihofius,  Polyhtttor.  U^  i, 
vii,  §  16 ;  Tiraboschi,  Sioria  deUa  Lett.  iud.  torn,  vl, 
lib.  ii,  c.  ii,  §  xix-xxi ;  Brucker,  Hi$i.  Crit.  Phil.  per. 
ill,  pt.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  ii,  §  iii;  Roscoe,  L4fe  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici;  Hallam,  Hist.  LU.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  85-7,  U5.  (G. 
F.  H.) 

Fiddea,  Richard,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  author  of  several  works  marked  by  in- 
dustry and  research  rather  than  talent,  was  born  at 
Hunmanby,  Yorkshire,  in  1671.  He  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1698. 
He  was  made  rector  of  Halsham  in  1694,  but,  losing  his 
health,  he  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  Among  his 
works  are,  A  Body  of  Divinity  (Lond.  1718-20,  2  vols, 
fol.) : — Fifly^ttco  practical  Discoursfe  (London,  1714,  3 
vols.  8vo)  :—Hfe  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  (London,  1724, 
fol.)  •.—'General  Treatiee  on  Morality  (Lond.  1724, 8vo). 
He  died  at  Putney  in  1725.  Knight,  in  his  Life  of 
Erasmus  (Introd.  p.  15  sq.),  accuses  Fiddes  of  being 
at  heart  a  Romanist  Knight  accounts  for  Fiddes's 
speaking  irreverently  of  Erasmus  "probably  because 
he  had  by  his  writings  favored  the  Reformation.  Dr. 
Fiddes  censures  the  Reformation ;  and,  to  give  it  the 
more  home  strokes,  goes  to  the  very  root  of  it^  and 
does  all  he  can  to  evince  the  unjustifiable  grounds  it 
proceeded  upon,  ridicules  the  instruments  of  it,  and 
would  insinuate  that  there  was  a  change  made  for  the 
worse,  and  therefore  palliates  some  of  the  most  absurd 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  were  happily 
thrown  off  at  the  Reformation."  He  afterwards  goes 
further,  asserting,  among  other  particulars,  that  Fiddes 
had  *'  most  partially,  and  indeed  scandalously,  reflect- 
ed upon  the  opening  of  the  Reformation,  laying  on  the 
grossest  colprs  to  hide  the  deformities  of  Popery." 
Ho  then  proceeds  *^  to  give  the  true  rise  and  occasion 
of  writing  his  life  of  Wolsey,"  which  he  declares  to 
have  been  at  the  solicitation  of  the  late  bishop  Atter- 
bury,  on  occasion  of  the  dispute  in  which  he  was  then 
engaged  with  archbishop  Wake. — New  General  Bioy. 
Diet.  V,  823. 

FidejusBOres,  sureties,  a  title  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  law,  and  employed  by  Augustine  to  represent 
the  office  of  sponsor.  Baptism  at  an  early  period  waa 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  contract ;  and  as  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  early  Church  had,  before  their  con- 
version, been  engaged  in  the  interpretation  or  admin- 
istration of  law,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  use  a  term 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  civU 
transactions.     See  Sponsors. 

Fideles.    See  Faithful. 

Fidelia.  St.,  properly  Marcus  Roy,  was  bom  at 
Sigmaringen  in  1577.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1604-10 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  but  on  his  return 
he  quitted  his  profession,  and  entered  the  order  of  the 
Capuchins  under  the  name  of  Fidelis.  After  studying 
theology  in  the  convents  of  Constance  and  Frauenfeld, 
he  was  ordained,  and  in  1621  obtained  charge  of  Feld- 
kirch,  in  Vorarlberg,  Tyrol.  Here  he  labored  with 
great  success,  trying  to  re-establish  the  sway  of  the 
Roman  Church  among  the  Grisons.  When  Austria 
afterwards  attempted  to  put  down  Protestantism  by 
force  of  arms,  Fidelis  was  sent  by  the  pope  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Propaganda,  and  the  rufiEian  general  Baldi- 
ron,  with  his  dragoons,  travelled  from  town  to  town  ex- 
terminating those  who  refused  to  obey.  But  the  peas- 
ants rose,  defeated  Baldiron,  and  only  spared  his  life 
upon  his  taking  the  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  thera 
any  more.  The  promise  was  soon  broken;  but  the 
peasants  rose  again,  and  during  the  insurrection,  Fide* 
lis,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  peasants, 
was  put  to  death,  April  24, 1622.  He  was  canonized  by 
Clement  XIII. — Herzog,  Real'Encyklop.  iv,  408. 

Fidelium  Missa,  Mass  of  the  Faithful.  Undei 
the  Arcani  Diac^ina  (q.  v.)  the  catechumens  were  ncO 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  with  thf 
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fkithful  (q.  V.) :  they  were  allowed  to  join  with  them 
in  worship  only  until  the  offertory.  Then  the  deacon 
gave  a  si^al  to  the  catechamens  to  leave  the  church, 
saying  Ite^  miua  at,  **  Depart,  the  assembly  is  dis- 
misssd."  Hence  arose  the  twofold  mis»a^  namely, 
the  missa  catechmnenorum  and  the  fniua  Jidelium ;  the 
former  meaning  that  portion  of  the  public  worship 
which  was  performed  before  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chamens, and  the  latter  that  portion  which  was  con- 
tinued until  the  communicants  went  awa}*. — Bingham, 
Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  i,  §  3 ;  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Far- 
rar,  Dictionary^  s.  y.     See  Mass. 

Fief,  Feod,  Feud;  Feudalism;  Feudal 
System.  These  terms  relate  to  the  pecoluir  organ- 
ization of  society  in  Western  Earope  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  specifically  to  institutions  affecting  real 
estate  more  profoundly  than  it  has  ever  been  afifected 
by  any  others — institutions  whose  influence  is  still 
manifest  in  the  language,  doctrines,  and  procedure  of 
law  throughout  Christendom. 

A  fief,  feod,  feud,  or  fee  is  an  estate — and,  primarQy, 
an  estate  in  land — held  of  a  superior  on  condition  of 
the  faithful  discharge  of  prescribed  services,  chiefly 
military.  Feudalism  denotes  the  essential  character 
•f  the  organization  founded  on  the  basis  of  such  es- 
tates, and  is  frequently  employed  in  a  concrete  sense 
to  signify  the  organization  itself  and  its  accompani- 
ments. The  Feudal  System  is  the  name  given  to  this 
organization,  or  to  that  body  of  institutions,  political 
and  social,  established  upon  the  military  tenure  of 
land  which  characterized  the  rising  kingdoms  of  mod- 
em Europe.  In  the  period  of  its  incipient  growth,  in 
its  maturity,  and  in  its  decline,  the  feudal  system,  like 
all  other  political  arrangements,  assumed  diverse  as- 
pects, and  assimilated  to  itself  other  coincident  tenden- 
cies, but  its  identity  may  be  discerned  through  all  its 
manifold  transformations.  Its  existence  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  Sir  Thomas  Craig  into  four  periods :  I. 
From  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  reunion  of  the  Frank  monarchy  under  Dagobert  I 
in  628 ;  II.  To  the  restoration  of  the  Western  empire 
in  the  person  of  Charlemagne  in  800 ;  III.  To  the  ac- 
csssion  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  in  France,  and  of  the 
Franconian  line  in  Germany;  IV.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  11th  century  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  polity  at  different  times  and  in  diflbrent  degrees, 
in  different  couutries.  This  division  has  not  been  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  is  open  to  many  objections,  but 
it  may  be  of  service.  The  culminating  era  of  feudal- 
ism may  be  assigned  to  the  times  of  the  first  crusade, 
and  to  the  early  ages  of  chivalry  which  constituted  its 
bloom  and  expedited  its  decay. 

An  examination  of  the  principles  and  phenomena  of 
the  feudal  system  will  furnish  all  necessary  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  other  terms  included  in  this  title, 
so  far  as  these  illustrate  the  religious,  moral,  and  social 
aspect  of  Europe  during  the  period  over  which  feudal- 
ism extends. 

Under  the  feudal  system  the  whole  order  of  society 
rested  directly  on  the  tenure  of  land  by  military  serv- 
ice. Territorial  possessions  were  granted  by  the  su- 
zerain, or  supreme  lord,  in  consideration  of  prompt  and 
gratuitous  service  in  war,  and  participation  in  his  de- 
liberative and  judicial  courts.  Lands  were  held  of  the 
principal  lords,  or  tenants  in  capita,  by  the  lesser  bar- 
ons, by  similar  obligations.  By  the  like  service,  lands 
were  held  by  vavassors,  knights,  and  squires.  Even 
the  lowest  tenure  of  all,  the  peculiarly  English  tenure 
of  socage,  frank  and  villein,  was  of  an  analogous  char- 
acter, and  secured  the  cultivation  of  the  lord's  domain, 
and  the  maintenance  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  re- 
tainers, in  war  and  in  peace.  The  system  was  strictly 
military  in  its  nature — a  uniform  organization  fVom 
the  crown  to  the  lowest  landholder,  establisbing  a  regu- 
larly appointed  army  in  scattered  strongholds  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  insure  the  support  of  the 
whole  body  politic  in  arms  for  the  repression  of  do- 


mestic insurrection  and  the  repulsion  of  foreign  at' 
tack. 

Though  such  was  the  feudal  system  in  its  definite  con- 
stitution, it  did  not,  of  course,  begin  in  this  closely  ar- 
ticulated and  rigorous  form.  It  assumes  much  of  this 
aspect  even  in  the  Lombard  occupancy  of  Northern  It- 
aly in  the  6th  century ;  and  its  general  outline  may  be 
imperfectly  distinguished  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  (Sartorius,  Peoples  SItaiie  tout  Us  Gotht^ 
V,  61).  But  it  had  a  simpler  commencement,  and  both 
expanded  and  modified  itself  with  the  changing  neces- 
sities of  successive  generations.  It  is  in  its  rudiment- 
ary types,  however,  that  its  essential  principles,  and 
ita  singular  adaptation  to  urgent  contemporary  needs, 
can  be  best  detected.  Inattention  to  its  humbler  be- 
ginnings has  occasioned  numerous  controversies  with 
regard  to  its  origin,  and  rendered  the  information  ac- 
cessible on  the  subject  often  perplexed,  contradictory, 
and  uninstructive. 

The  vital  germ  of  feudalism  is  contained  in  the  act 
of  homage — humc^ium,  Aommtttm,  hominagium^  homtnat" 
icum,  AomsiMfcton,  etc. — ^the  solemn  formula  by  which 
a  dependent  professed  himself  the  man  and  JaUhftd  ad- 
herent of  a  superior,  originally  of  his  own  selection, 
and  always  theoretically  so  (*^Iniegram  et  perfectam 
in  te  eontinet  fidelitatem,"  lAbri  Feudomm  ii,  vii).  The 
liegeman  knelt  down,  placed  his  hands  between  the 
hands  of  his  intended  chief,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
obligation  of  absolute  j£de/i^  in  certain  prescribed  re- 
lations, so  long  as  his  superior  performed  the  corre- 
sponding duties  of  protection  and  support.  The  con- 
tract was  sealed  with  a  kiss,  and  confirmed  with  the 
sanctions  of  religion  (Galbert,  Fte  <fe  Charlef4e'Bon^  de 
Flcmdretj  ch.  xii;  Gnizot,  Mem,  pour  tervir,  etc.,  viii, 
839-40).  The  profession  of fdelity  was  ultimately  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  declaration  in  the  presence 
of  the  baronial  court:  *^  Devenio  homo  vester  de  tene- 
mento  quod  de  vobit  iefteo,  et  fidem  vobit  portabo  contra 
omnes  ffentes,  talca  fide  dihita  Domino  R^  et  hceredihut 
«im"  (Bracton,  ii,  xxxv,  8;  IM.  Feud,  ii,  x).  With 
this  declaration  should  certainly  be  compared  the  state- 
ment of  Procopius  in  regard  to  the  ancient  usage  un- 
der the  Roman  empire  {De  BeUo  Vandal,  ii,  xviii,  vol. 
i,  p.  491). 

Homage,  then,  was  the  pledge  of  true  and  loyal 
service  to  a  superior— liege  faith  and  liege  obedience 
— ^given  in  consideration  of  defence  and  maintenance 
promised  by  the  baron  (nian,  par  exctUence  "  baronem 
inffematm"  a  free  man,  Lex  SaHc.  xxxi ;  see  Du  Cange, 
Glo88,  Med,  est  Inf,  Latin,  tit.  Baro^  who  omits  in  his 
classical  authorities  for  the  word,  Petron,  Satjfr.  \m). 
One  man  voluntarily  became  the  man  of  another,  and 
that  other  became  the  chief,  leader,  adviser,  patron, 
and  protector  of  his  homager.  The  vassal  originally 
had,  and  long  retained,the  right  of  formally  renouncing 
the  reciprocal  obligations  contracted  by  the  process  of 
dijidatioy  or  defiance.  By  carrying  this  relation  of 
perfect  trust  and  faithful  dependence  through  all  gra- 
dations of  society  till  it  reached  the  head  of  the  tribe 
or  nation,  the  whole  feudal  hierarchy  was  constructed, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  associated  body  were  linked 
together  in  strict  military  union  and  subordination. 

The  principal  object  of  this  close  correlation  of  the 
constituents  of  society  was  to  maintain  the  population 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  war,  "with  its 
captains  over  tens,  and  its  captains  over  fifties,  and  its 
captains  over  hundreds,  and  its  captains  over  thou- 
sands." For  this  purpose  the  lord  granted  to  his  liege- 
man a  definite  quantity  of  land,  to  be  held  on  condition 
of  rendering  a  definite  amount  of  service  in  the  wars 
and  other  affairs  of  his  chief.  In  this  way,  every  man 
within  the  feudal  circle  was  professed  thefaithftU  fol- 
lower of  some  lord — except  the  chief  lord  of  all — ^the  su- 
zerain ;  and  every  piece  of  land  was  held  infie  of  some 
feudal  superior.  Hence  arose  the  doctrine  that  the 
eminent  domain  of  the  whole  realm  belonged  to  the 
king,  and  that  all  honor,  authority,  and  ownership  of 
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the  son  deBoended  from  him.  Hence,  too,  tlie  maxim 
of  the  English  law,  nulla  terra  rine  domifto — no  estate 
in  land  without  its  lord.  Bat  these  deductions  were 
not  drawn  by  the  companions  of  Ataulph  the  Visigoth, 
of  Clovis  the  Frank,  or  of  Alboin  the  Lombard. 

The  principle  of  homage  and  the  principle  of  the 
military  tenure  of  land  are  nut  necessarily,  though 
they  are  usually  connected.  They  have  existed  sep- 
arately, but  they  coalesced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
engendered  by  their  conjunction  what  is  so  familiar 
under  the  name  of  the  Feudal  System. 

When  society  was  disintegrated  by  internal  discord, 
misery,  and  both  civil  and  foreign  war ;  when  it  was 
constantly  assailed  by  new  hordes  of  barbarians ;  when 
life  and  property,  the  fruits  of  industry  and  tranquil- 
lity, were  continually  imperilled  by  the  hazards  of  the 
times,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  imperial  officials ;  when  there  was  no  longer 
hnyfaUh  between  man  and  man,  any  honesty  of  deal- 
ing, any  secorit}'  or  protection  against  violent  or  in- 
sidious attacks  (all  which  phenomena  characterized  the 
declining  age  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  ensuing 
centuries,  Lactant.  Dw,  Inst,  vii,  xt  ;  Sulvian.  De  Gvr 
btmaU  Deiy  iv,  v-vi,  et  p€u»im\  the  social  ties  which 
bind  men  together  snapped  like  flax  in  the  fire,  and 
the  social  organism  rotted  into  incoherent  atoms,  which 
were  totally  deprived  of  old  mutual  attractions,  and 
of  capacity  for  continued  combination  in  the  ancient 
forms.  In  order  that  men  might  live  together — and 
together  they  must  live  in  order  to  live  at  all  in  such 
times — it  was  necessary  to  provide  mutual  support 
against  aggression,  and  to  establish  entire  fidelity  at 
least  between  individuul  men,  so  that  conjoint  resist- 
ance might  be  obtained  by  reliance  on  reciprocal  sup- 
port. These  wants  were  satisfied  by  the  feudal  rela- 
tion, which,  commencing  with  the  elements  of  society, 
reunited  them,  separately  man  to  man,  under  pledges 
of  mutual  tmst,  fidelity,  and  dependence.  It  provided 
also  for  the  defence  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of  the 
aoil,  nearly  the  sole  productions  of  such  disordered 
times,  by  resisting  any  attack  upon  the  community  or 
its  members  (Salvian.  Ibid,  v,  viii).  Feudalism  thus 
nipplied  the  means  of  reconstructing  society  from  its 
very  foundations,  and  of  restoring  coherence  and  some 
degree  of  security  to  distracted  and  dissociated  popula- 
tions. Of  course,  the  scheme  was  cradled  in  weakness 
and  imperfection,  and  grew,  through  many  changes  of 
feature  and  fluctuations  of  fortune,  into  perfect  sym- 
metry of  form.  Of  course,  long  and  anxious  genera- 
tions were  required  to  permit  the  confluence  and  full 
development  of  arrangements  at  first  local  and  ob- 
scure. And  of  course,  too,  the  scheme  expanded  and 
became  more  systematic  among  an  intrusive  band  of 
foreign  warriors,  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  and 
more  intelligent  population,  and  menaced  from  with- 
out by  new  intruders,  and  it  developed  itself  still  fur- 
ther and  more  predominantly  as  new  necessities,  new 
temptations,  and  new  opportunities  arose. 

lliis  organization  of  society,  with  the  corresponding 
tenure  of  land,  is  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  degree  of  social  order  or  public  safet}'  in  certain 
conditions  of  society,  that  it  has  presented  itself,  in 
some  form  or  other,  in  analogous  circumstances,  in 
widely  separated  ages  and  countries.  So  frequent 
and  so  striking  is  this  recurrence^  that  it  suggested  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1789  an  essay,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  feudal  system  **  proceeds  upon 
principles  common  to  all  nations  when  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain situation."  Sir  Walter  was  delighted  in  his  old 
age  b}*  finding  this  view  illustrated  and  enforced  in 
colonel  Tod's  History  of  Rajahstan  (Lockhart,  Life  of 
Scott,  ch.  vi).  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
tmth,  but  is  far  from  expressing  the  whole  truth. 

There  are  distinct  indications  of  something  very  like 
feudalism  in  ancient  Egypt.  Approximations  to  it  are 
fonnd  in  the  early  history  of  China,  India,  and  Persia. 
Analogiea  of  the  same  sort  may  be  discovered  among 


the  Jews  in  their  early  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land. 
They  may  be  suspected  in  the  Spartan  constitution ; 
they  are  very  evident  in  the  institutions  of  Macedon. 
The  principles  of  feudaUsm  are  involved  in  Plato^s 
ideal  state  {De  Legg,'),  The  relation  of  patron  and 
client  at  Rome  was  essentially  feudal.  A  semi-feudal 
organization  was  adopted  by  the  Saracens  in  Spain, 
and  exhibited  by  the  Timariots,  or  mounted  militia, 
among  the  Ottoman  Turis.  It  may  still  be  detected 
among  the  warlike  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  and  among 
the  Mongolian  tributaries  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Humboldt  recognised  it  among  the  Guanches  of  Ten- 
crifie,  and  among  some  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders 
{Personal  Narrative,  ch.  ii).  Other  instances  might 
be  noted.  All  show  how  some  arrangement  of  the 
kind  is  inspired  or  necessitated  by  appropriate  social 
requirements;  they  explain  the  facility  with  which 
feudalism  was  adopted,  and  its  vitality  when  adopted ; 
but  they  do  not  interpret  its  special  forms  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  nor  supply  any  testimony  to  the  historical  or* 
igin  of  the  feudal  system. 

In  regard  to  this  origin  a  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion has  existed.  Montesquieu,  Guizot,  and  the  gener- 
ality of  recent  writers  refer  feudalism  to  the  voluntary 
followers  and  companions — comites— of  the  Germanic 
chieftains,  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the  6th 
and  succeeding  centuries ;  but  it  was  never  found 
among  those  Northern  races  in  their  original  abodes. 
Some  juridical  antiquaries  of  the  16th  century  traced 
it  to  atkA patronaius  and  dieniela  of  ancient  Rome ;  but 
these  resembled  much  more  nearly  the  clans  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  and  the  septs  of  Ireland.  The  bet- 
ter opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  principles  and  gen- 
eral framework  of  the  system  were  of  later  Roman  or- 
igin, whatever  modifications  and  developments  they 
may  have  received  in  the  Teutonic  kin^drms.  This 
is  the  view  espoufed  by  Franciscus  Balduinus  {ad 
Ijeges  RomuU,  apud  Heineccii  Jutispr,  Bom.  et  Att.  i, 
50),  the  profound  but  inconstant  jurist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tuT}'.  It  was  entertained  by  his  rival,  the  greater  ju- 
rist Cnjacius,  and  favored  by  Camden  in  his  Britannia, 
and  by  Du  Cange  in  his  wondrous  Latin  Glossary,  It 
has  been  reaffirmed,  with  suitable  rectifications,  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  Lehu^rou,  Ozancm,  and  a  few  re- 
cent students  of  mediaeval  archeology-.  This  view 
does  not  conflict  with  the  distinct  acknowledgment  of 
Teutonic  influences  in  animating,  sustaining,  and 
moulding  the  feudal  elements. 

It  is  impossible  to  introduce  here  either  the  ail- 
ments or  the  evidences  by  which  this  concluFion  may 
be  confirmed ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more 
than  examine  the  titles  Benefciarkis,  Emfkyteusis, 
Milites  Umiianei,  Laii,  CiMmi,  AdscriptitH,  luquiUni, 
in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis^  and  the  fame  titles,  with 
the  addition  of  Commendatio,  Feudum,  and  its  deriva- 
tives, in  Du  Cange,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  its  Eub- 
stantial  correctness.  It  may  be  expedient  to  corrob- 
orate this  position  by  citing  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
in  a  Latin  author  of  such  an  organization :  "  Sola, 
qv(B  de  hostUnu  capta  sunt,  limitaneis  ducibus  et  militi- 
bus  donavit  ita  ut  eorum  ita  essent,  si  heredes  illornm 
militarent,  nee  unquam  ad  privates  pertinerent;  e^ 
cens,  attentius  eos  militarent,  ti  eOam  sua  rura  dtfertde^ 
runC^  (Lamprid.  Alex.  iSevems,  c.  Iviii;  Cod.  Ikeod. 
vii,  XV,  ii;  Novell.  Tkeod.  xxxiv;  Cod.  Jutt.  xi,  Ix 
[lix],  8;  Bficking,  Nofit.  Dign.  i,  292;  ii,  1068*).  To 
this  may  be  added  a  significant  exposition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  like  arrangements  sprung  up  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Roman  empire.  .  .  .  ^^Tradunt  se  ad  tuen- 
dum  protogendumque  majoribus,  dedititios  se  divitum 
faciunt,  et  quasi  in  jus  eorum  ditionemque  transcend- 
unt:  nee  tamen  grave  hoc  out  indigtutm  arbitrurer, 
immo  poiius  gratuktrer  kanc  potentum  magnUudinem  qui- 
bus  sepduperfs  dedunt ;  sipatrocuda  ista  non  vendeietU, 
si  quod  se  humUes  dicunt  defensare,  kumanita/i  fn'&ue- 
rent,  non  cupiditatV*  (Salvianus,  De  Gubemat,  Dei,  v. 
viii).     The  class  technically  designated  dedititU  ulti- 
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mutely  merged  into  serfdom,  It  is  troe,  bnt  only  by 
Justinian's  edict  of  680  {Cod,  vii,  v) ;  and  the  term  is 
plainly  metaphorical  in  Salvian. 

Wherever  the  Teatonic  hordes  passed  the  frontiers 
of  the  Roman  empire,  they  found  the  presence  or  the 
memory  of  the  MUiies  Limilanei^  whose  constitution, 
traceable  beyond  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accorded  witli 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  undeveloped  feudal* 
ism.  These  military  borderers  were,  indeed,  of  kin- 
dred blood  and  race,  and  when  they  were  supplanted 
or  overlaid  by  new  tribes,  the  institutions  were  retain- 
ed, which  had  been  designed  as  a  protection  against 
incursion.  This  was  only  the  observance  of  the  ha^ 
bitual  policy  of  the  barbarians  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
civilization. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  feudal  scheme, 
like  all  other  imperial  forma,  was  contracted  or  extend- 
ed, weakened  or  strengthened,  according  to  the  changes 
of  fortune  and  social  condition  which  checkered  the 
agitated  and  anxious  periods  attending  the  overtlirow 
of  the  Western  empire.  At  times  it  was  as  much  dis- 
guised and  obsciured,  as  largely  recompounded  with 
Teutonic  associations,  as  was  the  ever-subsisting  Ro- 
man jurisprudence  durins;  the  same  ages.  Bnt  it  sur- 
vived in  spirit  and  in  outline,  ready  always  to  multi- 
ply its  ramifications,  and  to  attain  such  proportions  as 
contemporaneous  necessities  might  induce.  It  is  thus 
that  its  existence  and  operation  so  frequently  elude 
regard  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  its  growth,  and 
that  its  origin  is  so  often  referred  to  the  late  era  when 
it  became  predominant  and  universal  as  the  sole  cor- 
rective of  returning  anarchy  under  the  feeble  success- 
ors of  Cliarlemagne. 

It  is  impracticable,  within  the  space  at  command,  to 
recount  and  explain  the  successive  transformations  of 
feudalism  which  culminated  in  the  perfect  type  of  the 
feudal  system  in  the  9tb,  10th,  and  11th  centuries. 
Its  development  accompanied  and  was  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive dissolution  and  increasing  inaptitude  of  the 
complex  administrative  organisation  of  imperial  Rome. 
A  distinction  of  ages  and  a  contradistinction  of  insti- 
tutions have  been  suspected  in  the  succession  of  the 
terms  munera,  benfficia,  tnkdjeuda ;  and  feudalism  has 
been  restricted  to  the  period  when  the  last  of  these 
designations  prevailed.  Munera  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent estetes  at  will ;  beneficioj  estates  for  life ;  and 
Jendcty  estates  of  inheritance.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  feudalism  could  not  properly  be  said  to  exist  un- 
til benefices  became  hereditary.  But  the  essence  of 
feudalism  does  not  reside  in  the  duration  of  the  estate, 
but  in  the  nature,  and  especially  in  the  obligation  of 
the  tenure.  Moreover,  the  contrasted  terms  may  be 
in  some  measure  concurrent  with,  but  they  do  not  de- 
note, such  diversities  of  duration.  Munera  is  a  ge- 
neric term  applied  to  all  honors,  dignities,  offices,  and 
donations.  There  was  no  such  clear  line  of  demarca^ 
tion,  in  meaning  or  in  time,  as  Montesquieu  and  oth- 
ers imagine,  between  estates  for  life  and  estates  herita- 
ble. Such  precision  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  habits 
and  the  dispositions  of  those  troubled  but  practical 
ages.  Life  estates  were  conceded  in  Germany  as  late 
as  1878.  The  commencement  of  hereditary  feuds  is 
often  referred  to  Hugh  Capet,  in  947.  Montesquieu 
assigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877. 
But  such  tenures  are  found  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
in  814;  and  in  the  form  of  benefria  they  were  custom- 
ary under  the  Roman  empire.  Estates  in  perpetuity 
are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  beneficia  as  early  as 
769  (Ratpert,  Canu  8,  GaUi,  §  2,  apud  Pertz,  Mon. 
Germ.  Hist,  ii,  63 ;  comp.  S.  Anskarii  Vita  S.  WtUeha- 
di,  §  8 ;  Ibid,  p.  882).  But,  in  order  to  ascribe  a  pure- 
ly Germanic  origin  to  feuds,  bewficia  Andfntda  have 
l>een  represented  as  diverse  institutions.  They  are 
used  as  convertible  terms  throughout  the  Bo<A  of 
Feuds,  **  Feodum  idem  cum  beneficio^^  says  Du  Cange 
(s.  v.,  p.  268)  coL  1).  King  Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Cas- 
tile,  declares  in  Xiu  Siete  Pcaiidat:  *^Feudo  et  bene- 


/eckio  que  dj  el  aeiSor  a  dlffunhomej  porqw  $e  (oma  n 
vtuallo,  et  le  fice  homienage  de  terle  leal.  E  tomo  eete 
nombre  defe  que  debe  tiempre  guardar  el  vasaUo  al  mrSor." 
The  term/wdum  is  a  fattrbarous,  and  probably  hybrid 
compound,  whose  first  employment  Hallam  assigns  to 
a  constitution  of  Robert  I  of  France  in  1008,  though  it 
is  found  in  a  constitution,  of  somewhat  doubtfbl  au- 
thenticity, of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  884.  Were  there  no 
flefs  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  this  name  ?  If 
there  ware,  then  beneficia  are  fieft.  If  there  were  not, 
then  fiefs  are  the  same  things  as  ben^Jieia.  The  coit- 
fusion  has  proceeded  fh>m  the  fantastic  derivation  of 
Feod^  from  the  supposed  Teutonic  word  />,  represent- 
ed by  the  Anglo-Saxon  /Va,  Feoh,  fee,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian odj  odkj  property.  Unfortunately,  feudal- 
ism was  a  late  and  very  partial  innovation  among 
both  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scandinavians,  while  the  terra 
Feodum  springs  up  along  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Feoh  is  congenerous  to  the  Latin  peeug—pecor^ 
is — if  not  borrowed  from  it.  The  fe  in  Fe-od^  the 
Spanish  and  Provencal /«,  the  modem  French  ybi,  the 
Scotohyeti,  are  apparently  nothing  but  contractions  of 
the  Latin  Jide  or  Italian  ftde.  **  Feudum,  cr^do,  a 
fide,  quia  vox  ex  Italia  in  Gtrmamam  venit.  Ft  ante 
saculitm  xiifeuda  in  Germania  et  apud  omnet  Francoi 
beneficia  appeUabaniur**  (Leibnitz,  Collect,  Etymoiog, 
Opp,  ed.  Dutens,  tom.  vi,  pt.  ii,  p.  68,  69).  *^  Nulla  au- 
tem  incestitura  debet  eifieriy  qmfideUtaUmfacere  recu^ 
eat,  quum  a  fidelitato  feudum  dicatur  vel  a  fide"  {IM, 
Feud,  ii,  iii,  8 ;  compare  vii).  This  derivation  of  the 
term  Feod  is  singularly  corroborated  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "truage"  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte  d'Ai^ 
tur:  ''And  thus  Sir  Marhans  every  day  sent  unto 
king  Marke  for  to  pay  the  image  which  was  behind  of 
seven  years,  or  else  to  find  a  knight  to  fight  with  him 
for  the  iruage"  (pt.  ii,  ch.  iv,  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem'), 

It  is  indubitable  that  feudal  tenures  long  existed  in 
the  midst  of  Roman  fundi  and  posaetsionesy  and  of  Ger- 
manic allodial  estetes ;  it  is  also  unquestionable  that 
these  were  gradually  absorbed  or  transmuted  into  feu- 
dal tenements,  for  Uie  conversion  of  allodial  into  feu- 
dal holdings  is  illustrated  by  ample  documentery  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  is  also  certein  that  thi^  feudalization 
of  the  land  was  not  completed  till  the  times  when  the 
yfordf^nida  comes  into  use.  But  this  will  not  justify 
the  juridical  distinctions  which  have  been  proposed, 
nor  sanction  the  alleged  derivation  of  Feody  nor  sus- 
tain the  Germanic  origination  of  the  tenure.  The  des- 
ignation of  Feod  may  well  have  been  devised  as  a 
counterpart  to  allodh  ;  but  the  generally  received  ety- 
mology of  allodh  is  very  unreliable,  and  strong  argu- 
menta  may  be  adduced  for  referring  it  to  the  same 
source  as  the  common  English  word  lot.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  examined  here.  (Compare 
Kemble,  The  Sastona  in  Englandj  bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  vol.  i,  p. 
90,  91,  with  Procopius,  De  Bell,  Vandal,  i,  v,  in  regard 
to  the  KXijpoi  BavdiXuiv.') 

In  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  the  feudal  system 
acquired  ite  widest  extension,  assumed  ito  full,  sym- 
metrical form,  and  engrossed  nearly  all  the  functions 
of  government,  judicature,  police,  war,  and  industrial 
organization.  It  constrained  and  overshadowed  the 
attenuated  framework  of  the  Roman  administrative 
constitution  (which,  however,  coexisted  with  it),  and 
adapted  itself  to  it  by  making  the  king  the  feudal  su- 
zerain of  the  nation — the  emperor,  the  supreme  tem- 
poral head  of  Christendom.  Everything  accepted  a 
feudal  complexion  and  a  feudal  structure — "nothing 
but  did  suffer  a  sea-change."  The  process  of  govern- 
ment, the  public  revenue,  the  offices  of  stete,  the  modes 
of  jurisdiction,  the  command  in  war,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitation,  the  municipal  arrangements,  the  guilds 
and  corporations  of  arte  and  trades,  the  occupations  of 
rural,  mining,  and  other  industry,  were  all  feudalized. 
Everything  rested  on  homage,  fealty,  and  the  military 
tenure  of  land,  or  was  assimilated  to  the  forms  spring- 
ing from  that  basis.     As  in  the  Russian  empire,  al' 
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office  or  anthority  ia  invested  with  a  military  charac- 
ter and  designation,  so  everything  under  the  feudal 
system  adopted  a  fondal  type.  To  this  canse  we  must 
attribute  the  ecclesiastical  baronies  which  arose  during 
the  period,  and  also  the  priestly  warriors,  the  fighting 
abbots,  and  the  knightly  bishops,  who  inspire  such 
surprise  and  disgust  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Roman  Church,  with  the  pope  at  its  head,  was  the  spir- 
itual empire,  rivalling  and  co-ordinate  with  the  secu- 
lar empire  of  Germany,  and  contending  for  a  loftier 
supremacy.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  became 
baronial  and  feudal  throughout  all  its  provinces  and 
dioceses,  as  the  counterpart  and  counterpoise  of  the 
feudal  kingdoms,  and  duchies,  and  counties,  under  the 
acknowledged  but  disregarded  suzerainty  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  No  other  scheme,  no  idea  inconsis- 
tent with  the  prevailing  scheme,  could  be  entertained 
among  populations  saturated  with  feudalism,  and  en- 
rironed  with  its  universal  atmosphere.  How  thor- 
oughly the  Church  had  accepted  the  general  feudali- 
zation  is  shown  by  an  allocution  of  pope  Innocent  II 
to  the  Lateran  Council,  April  20, 1189 :  "  The  pontifi- 
cal throne  is  the  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  dignity ;  so  that  every  such  office  or  dignity  is  to 
be  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  a 
feojfofthe  Holy  See^  vnthoui  which  et^feoffmmt  no  auch 
office  can  be  kapfulfy  exercited  or  enjoyed*  (quoted  by 
Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri,  bk.  zii,  ch.  i). 

B}'  this  process,  infinitely  diversified,  though  ever 
essentially  the  same,  society  was  slowly  reconstructed 
and  re-edified  through  long  generations  of  anarchy, 
wretchedness,  and  foreign  peril  from  new  swarms  of 
ruthless  assailants.  The  elements  and  forces  of  a  new 
civilization  were  thus  collected  and  harmonized,  and 
were  recombined  into  a  uniform  and  coherent  svstem 
on  the  simple  iMisis  of  fidelity  between  man  and  man. 
Ancient  paganism  had  died  out,  and  universal  scepti- 
cism had  supervened  before  the  new  religions  foith 
which  was  to  regenerate  the  world  had  been  accepted 
by  minds  still  largely  tainted  with  heathenism.  AH 
human  trust  had  been  betrayed  and  dissipated ;  all  so- 
cial ligaments  had  been  corioded  or  ruptured ;  all  de- 
pendence upon  government,  law,  and  public  force  hall 
been  deceived  and  outraged ;  and  yet — consentaneous- 
ly with  the  introduction  of  a  new  religious  creed,  and 
of  fresh  races  to  maintain  that  creed  (Salvian.  De  Gur 
bernat.  Dd;  Augustine,  Ckntat  Z>es)--the  seeds  of  a 
renovated  social  union  were  sprouting  in  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  the  dissolving  empire,  and  grew  up  in  the 
midst  of  violence  and  disorder : 

*^  Per  damns,  per  cieies,  ab  Ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumqae  ferro.** 

This  new  growth,  from  its  earliest  development,  pro- 
tected life  and  property,  rendered  industry  possible 
once  more,  sustained  or  revived  languishing  hope,  de- 
fended the  shattered  relics  of  the  old  civilization  from 
the  ruin  of  interminable  swarms  of  ever-increasing 
barbarians,  disciplined  communities  in  habits  of  obe- 
dience and  order,  renewed  the  culture  of  the  soil,  re- 
organized the  niU;ions,  and  inaugurated  a  new  series 
of  the  ages  by  introducing  loyal  faith  between  lord 
and  vassal,  and  the  honorable  protection  of  the  weak 
by  the  powerful.  The  political  renovation  thus  ran 
parallel  with  the  spiritual  transmutation,  deriving  life 
and  encouragement  from  it  even  when  resisting  its  in- 
fluence, and  confirming  its  dominion  even  while  con- 
taminating its  morality  by  the  infection  of  worldly 
interests  and  passions.  Though  the  feudal  order  nev- 
er realized  in  practice  the  ideal  which  its  Ainction  sug- 
gests— what  human  institution  has  ever  done  this  ? — 
though  sore  blemishes  at  all  times  stained  its  actual 
manifestations,  yet  the  strong  but  rare  eulogies  be- 
stowed upon  it  are  ftiUy  justified  by  the  inestimable 
services  which  it  rendered  to  the  nations  during  the 
millennial  agony  of  humanity.  High,  indeed,  roust 
be  the  merits  which  provoke  a  concert  of  praise  from 
such  antipodes  as  Montesquieu  and  De  Maistre,  and 


make  the  former  proclaim  his  conviction  that  **tfae 
feudal  system  was  the  best-constituted  government 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth  ;**  and  the  latter  declare 
that  **  feudalism  was  the  most  perfect  institution  that 
the  universe  has  seen.*'  The  criminations  which  have 
been  so  bitterly,  and  not  altogether  unjustly,  directed 
against  the  feudal  spirit,  are  applicable  to  its  decline, 
when  it  had  rendered  its  incomparable  service  to  man- 
kind, and  had  become  an  embarrassment  and  a  tyran- 
ny amid  the  enlai^ging  indnsti^',  the  augmented  intel- 
l^nce,  and  the  ampler  aspirations  which  its  long  du- 
ration had  cherished  and  trained. 

Montesquieu  boasted  of  closing  his  discussion  of 
feudalism  where  others  commenced,  yet  he  mistook  or 
overlooked  its  true  antecedents  and  characteristics. 
From  this  notice  nearly  everything  has  been  excluded 
which  is  repeated  in  familiar  or  accessible  authors; 
nor  has  the  associated  topic  of  serfs  and  serfdom  been 
noticed,  as  it  presents  an  occasion  for  extended  and 
independent  consideration. 

From  Blackstone,  Robertson,  Eallam,  etc.,  may  be 
learned  the  habitual  organization  of  nations  during 
the  maturity  of  the  feudal  system.  From  authors  of 
a  like  character  may  be  pleasantly  ascertained  the  ro- 
mantic and  other  aspects  of  those  memorable  develop- 
ments of  feudalism,  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry—"  a 
gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay."  From  similar 
sources  may  be  drawn  all  needful  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  various  species  of  feuds  or  fees,  and  to  what 
are  called  feudal  incidents.  These  incidents  attached 
to  every  fief,  and  consisted  of,  1.  Reliefs ;  2.  Fines  on 
alienation ;  8.  Escheats ;  4.  Aids ;  5. Wardship;  6.  Mar- 
riage (Hallam,  Hia.  Middle  Aget,  ch.  ii,  pt.  i;  Black- 
stone,  Comm,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v ;  Robert  (du  Var),  H'lMt,  de  la 
Clou  Ouvriere,  liv.  iv,  ch.  vi ;  liv.  v,  ch.  i-iv).  These 
serrth'a,  or  burdens,  varied  somewhat  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries ;  they  were  incidental  rather 
than  essential  to  feudalism,  and  most  of  them  accom- 
panied the  early  Roman  cUenida,  Their  exposition, 
therefore,  is  not  indispensable  in  a  summaiy  apprecia- 
tion of  the  general  characteristics  and  operation  of  the 
feudal  system. 

Authorities. — ^To  give  a  list  of  authorities  for  such 
topics  as  Fief,  Feudalism,  Feudal  System,  would  require 
the  enumeration  of  volumes  sufficient  for  an  extensive 
library.  It  may  suffice  to  note  here  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  connected  with  the  subject,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  already  referred  to,  and  most  of  which  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  writer : — Codex  TheodonomuM 
(ed.  Gothofredus) ;  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (ed.  Gothofre- 
dus) ;  Basilica  (ed.  Heimbach) ;  Baluzii  CapUularia— 
a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  edition  u  found  in 
Pertz,  JIfonumenia  Hist.  Germ. ;  Libri  Ffudormn,  cum 
commentatione  J.  Cujacii ;  Foucher,  Assizes  de  Jerusa- 
lem f  Beugnot,  i4«ts«s  de  Jerusalem  (very  instructive 
extracts  from  this  text  are  given  in  Cantu,  Hist.  Uni" 
rersellCf  vol.  ix,  append.  A) ;  Lespeyres,  Enistthung  v. 
alteste  Bearbeitung  der  Libb.  Feudontm;  Marculfi  For^ 
mularsf  BesMmaxioir^Coustumes  de  Beauvcisis  ;  Houard, 
Coutumes  Anglo-Normandes ;  hoyselj  Institutions  CoU' 
tunderes;  Alteserra,  Origmes  Feudontm;  Caravita,  /Vyb- 
lectiones  Feodalesf  Cragius,  De  Fntdis;  Dalrymple, 
History  of  Feudal  Property ;  Boehmer,  Prindpia  Juris 
Feudorum;  Salvaing,  /.'  Usage  des  Fiefs;  Brussel,  Usage 
General  des  Fiefs  ;  Jenichen,  Thesaurus  Juris  Ftudalis  ; 
Turgole,  Traits  de  la  Seigneurie  Fiodale  Universelle; 
Guyot,  Des  Fiefs;  Institutions  Feudaks;  Win«peare, 
Abvsi  FeudaU;  Gebauer,  Origines  Feodi;  Le  F^vre,  De 
r Origins  des  Fufs ;  De  Gaillardon,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  F^o- 
dale  au  xiU  Siecle ;  Galland,  TrcUtS  du  Franc- A  lieu ;  La 
Boulaye,  Hist,  du  Droit  Fonder  en  Ocddent ;  Lehu6rou, 
Institutions  Merodngiennes  et  Carolingietmes ;  Bdcking, 
Notitia  Dignitatum  Utnusque  Imperii;  Meyer,  Esprit, 
Origins,  et  Progres  des  Institutions  Judicicdres;  Allen, 
On  the  Royal  Prerogative  ;  Spence,  Inquiry  into  the  Ori 
gin  of  the  Ijoms  and  Institutions  of  Modem  Europe ; 
Equitable  Jurisprudence  of  the  Court  ofChanceryj  vol.  i  | 
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Savigny,  Biti,  du  Droit  Ronudn ;  Mortrenil,  Hiti,  du 
DroU  Byi'jttUin;  Du  Cange,  Glouarium  Mtd,  ei  Inf. 
LatmUa^;  Du  Boa,  BUmI,  Crit,  de  la  Monarchk  Fran- 
fcttse ;  Boulain  villien,  Mem.  Hist,  tur  VEiOl  de  France ; 
Mably,  Ob$ervatiun»  9ur  VHiaUjirt  de  France;  Made- 
moiseUo  De  L6zardi^re,  Theorie  de$  MapoHiiquet  de  la 
Monarckie  Franfaiee;  Montloaierf  De  Lt  Monardue 
FranfttUe;  Monteaqoiea,  Ijprii  des  LoU^  liv.  xxx, 
zxxi ;  Goizot,  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe  ;  Hitt. 
de  la  Civ,  en  France ;  Ozanam,  La  CiviUtation  au  Cinr 
qiaeme  Siecle;  JCtudee  Germaniquet;  Blackstone,  C(OP»- 
meniaries  on  the  Lowe  of  England;  Robertson,  Li/e  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V;  Lyttelton,  History  of  Henry  II, 
King  of  England;  Hallam,  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
aod  Supplement ;  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England ;  Pal- 
grave,  I%e  English  Commonwealth;  Hist,  of  Normandy 
andEngUmd;  ^t.VsXs.y^HistoiredelaCievalerie^  St. 
Marie,  Diss.  Hist,  sur  la  ChevakrU.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Field  (usually  n*7b,  sadeh'  [poetic  "^nb,  saday"], 
aypoQ\  but  occasionally  V*!?^  e'retSy  land  [Chald. 
■15»  *«''»  open  country^  x^9^\  "f  ^i  cAirf#,  out-doors; 
n^bn,  d»ielkah\  a  portion  or  plot,  x*^9*o^  i  ^^^^^ 
shedemah%  a  cultivated  Jield^  according  to  Gesenins 
and  Fflrst  from  the  context,  in  the  plur.  Deut.  xxxii, 
82 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4 ;  Isa.  xvi,  8 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  40 ;  Hab. 
ill,  17 ;  also  3A^,  yageb\  an  arable  field,  in  the  plur. 
Jer.  xxxix,  10).  The  Hebrew  snideh  is  not  adequately 
represented  by  our  'Afield:"  the  two  words  agree  in 
describing;  cultivated  land,  but  they  diiTjr  in  point  of 
extent,  the  sadeh  being  specifically  applied  to  what  is 
unenclosed,  while  the  opposite  notion  of  enclosure  is  in- 
volved in  the  yrord  Jield  (compare  Desert).  The  es- 
sence of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously  taken  to 
lie  in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius  {Thesaurus,  p. 
1321)  giving  it  the  sense  of  freedom,  Stanley  {Palest. 
p.  484)  that  of  smoothness,  comparin;];  arvum  from  ctrare. 
On  the  one  hand  sadeh  is  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pasture  (Gen.  xxix,  2;  xxxi,  4; 
xxxiv,  7 ;  Exod.  ix,  3),  tillage  (Gen.  xxxvit,  7 ;  xlvii, 
24 ;  Ruth  ii,  2,  3 ;  Job  xxiv,  6 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  18 ;  Mic.  iii, 
12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv,  25,  A.V.  "ground;"  Psa. 
cxxxii,  6),  or  mountain-top  (Judg.  ix,  32, 36 ;  2  Sam.  i, 
21):  and  in  some  instances  In  marked  opposition  to 
the  neighboring  wilderness,  as  in  the  instance  of  Jacob 
settling  in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19),  the 
field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi,  35 ;  Numb,  xxi,  20,  A.  V. 
"countr}-;''  Ruth  i,  1),  and  the  vale  of  Siddim,  i.  e. 
of  the  cultivated  fields,  which  formed  the  oasis  of  the 
PenCapolls  (Gen.  xiv,  8,  8),  though  a  diflTerent  sense 
has  been  given  to  the  name  (by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p. 
1321).  On  the  other  hand,  the  sadeh  is  frequentlj^ 
contrasted  with  what  is  enclosed,  whether  a  vine^'anl 
(Exod.  xxii,  5 ;  Lev.  xxv,  3,  4 ;  Numb,  xvi,  14 ;  xx, 
17;  compare  Numb,  xxii,  23,  "the  ass  went  into  the 
field,"  with  ver.  24,  "a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall 
being  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that  side"),  a  garden 

(the  very  name  of  which,  "i^,  implies  enclosure),  or  a 
walled  town  (Deut.  xxviii,  3, 16):  unwalled  villages 
or  scattered  houses  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as 
fields  (I^v.  xxv,  31),  and  hence  the  expression  us: 
TovQ  dyoovc= houses  in  (he  fields  (Vulg.  in  villas;  Mark 
yi,  86,  5G).  In  many  passages  the  term  implies  what 
is  remote  from  a  house  (Gen.  iv,  8 ;  xxiv,  63 ;  Deut. 
xxii,  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxv,  27 ;  the  Sept.,  however,  refers  it  to  his 
character,  dyootKog) :  this  is  more  fully  expressed  by 
ni)Qn  -^30,  ''the  open  field"  (Lev.  xiv,  7,  68;  xvu,  6; 
Numb,  xix,  16 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  11),  with  which  is  natural- 
ly coupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (Jer. 
ix,  22;  Ezek.  xvi,  5;  xxxii,  4;  xxxiii,  27;  xxxix, 
5).     See  Meadow. 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easil}*  be  removed  (Deut.  xix, 
14;  xxvii,  17;  comp.  Job  xxiv,  2;  Prov.  xxii,  28; 
i(xiii,  10) ;  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields 


liable  to  damage  from  straying  cattle  (Exod.  xxii,  6) 
or  fire  (ver.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  80) ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds,  the  people  so 
employed  being  in  the  present  day  named  Natur  lyfot' 
tabet,  Syria,  i,  298).  A  certain  amount  of  protection 
was  gained  by  sowing  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  the 
grain  crops  on  the  outside:  "spelt"  appears  to  liave 
been  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  (Isa.  xxviii, 
25,  as  in  the  margin).  From  the  absence  of  enclos- 
ures, cultivated  land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a 
field,  whether  it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area 
(Gen.  xxiii,  18, 17  ;  Isa.  v,  8),  a  man's  whole  inherit- 
ance (Lev.  xxvii,  16  sq. ;  Ruth  iv,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 
25  ;  Prov.  xxvii,  26;  xxxi,  16),  the  agerpubUcus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli,  48;  Neh.  xii,  29),  as  distinct,  however, 
from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the  walls  of 
the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called  ^"X^  (A.  V. 

"suburbs"),  and  was  deemed  an  appendage  of  the 
town  itself  (Josh,  xxi,  11, 12),  or,  lastly,  the  territory 
of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv,  7 ;  xxxii,  3 ;  xxxvi,  35 ;  Numb. 
xxi,  20;  Ruth  i,  6 ;  iv,  8;  1  Sam.  vi,  1 ;  xxvii,  7, 11). 
In  1  Sam.  xxvii,  5,  "  a  town  in  the  field"  (Auth.Vers. 
"  country") = a  provincial  town  as  distinct  from  the 
royal  city.  A  plot  of  ground  separated  from  a  larger 
one  was  termed  TS'VQ  Ppbn  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19 ;  Ruth 
ii,  8;  1  Chron.  xi,  13),  or  simply  in{^?n  (2  Sam.  xiv, 
50;  xxiii,  12;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix,  29).'  Fields  occa- 
sionally  received  names  after  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkath-Hazzurim,  thffi^li  of  the  strong  men,  or  possi- 
bly of  swords  (2  Sam.  ii,  16),  or  from  the  use  to  which 
they  may  have  been  applied  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  Isa. 
viif'S;  Matt,  xxvii,  7).     See  Land. 

It  should  be  ob8er%'ed  that  the  expressions  **  fruit- 
ful field"  (Isa.  X,  18;  xxix,  17;  xxxii,  15,  16)  and 
"  plentifhl  field"  (Ina.  xvi.  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  38)  are  not 
connected  with  sadeh^  but  witli  L\rmel,  meaning  a  park 
or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a  wilderness  or 
a  forest.  The  same  term  occurs  in  2  Kings  xix,  28, 
and  Iss.  xxxvii,  24  (A.  Vers.  "Carmel");  Isa.  x,  18 
("forest),"  and  Jer.  iv,  26  ("fruitful  place").  See 
Carmel.  Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  5,  ?:t.T-nn'j  (A.V. "  fruitful  field"), which 
means  a  field  suited  for  planting  suckers.— Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Agricultcbe. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  East  Guilford,  Conn.,  May  20, 
1781,  prepared  for  college  under  Dr.  John  Elliott,  of 
Guilford,  and  graduated  at  Tale  in  1802.  After  stud- 
ying theology  under  Dr.  Backus,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1808,  and  was  installed  pastor  at  East  Had- 
dam  in  1804.  He  filled  this  charge  with  great  dili- 
gence and  succQfs  until  1818,  and  in  1819  accepted  a 
call  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.  After  eighteen  years'  pas- 
toral service  at  Stockbridge,  he  was  called  in  1887  to 
his  old  parish  at  Haddam.  In  1848  he  travelled  in 
Europe.  In  1851  he  gave  up  his  charge  at  Haddam, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement 
at  Stockbridge,  where  he  died  April  15,  1867.  Dr. 
Field  was  a  man  of  strong  character.  His  mental 
powers  were  vigorous  and  comprehensive ;  his  culture 
was  at  once  thorough  and  varied.  His  duties  as 
preacher  and  pastor  were  always  filled  with  conscien- 
tious care ;  and  his  long  pastorates,  with  the  unusual 
case  of  his  return  to  his  first  charge  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-three  years,  sufficiently  attest  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  parishionerji.  Of  his  ten  children, 
six  sons  are  now  living,  and  all  eminent  as  profession- 
al men ;  among  them  are  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  "  father" 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  editor 
of  The  Neto  York  Evangelist.  Besides  a  number  of  oc- 
cfflsional  sermons.  Dr.  Field  published  History  of  Mid- 
dlesex : — History  of  Berkshire ; — Genealogy  of  the  Brai- 
nerd  Family. — Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1867,  p.  801. 

Field,  Riohard,  D.D.,  ono  of  the  best  of  the  High- 
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Chnreh  writers  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  waa  bom  at 
Hampstead,  Heitfordahire,  in  1561,  and  was  edocated 
at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  lectured  for  seven 
years  on  logic  and  philosopb}',  and  gained  the  repata- 
tion  of  a  learned  preacher  and  an  acnte  disputant. 
He  was  afterwards  reader  of  divinity  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London,  and  rector  of  Burghclear  in  Hampshire.  Here 
he  refused  the  offer  of  St.  Andrew*s,  in  Holbom,  Lon- 
don, a  much  more  valuable  living,  that  he  might  serve 
God  and  pursue  his  studies  in  a  more  retired  situation. 
In  1598  queen  Elizabeth  made  him  one  of  her  chap- 
lains, and  he  formed  a  warm  friendship  with  Richard 
Hooker,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit.  In  1604  he  was 
made  canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  1609  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter. **  He  was  esteemed  a  perfect  oracle  in  ecclesias- 
tical learning.  Divine?,  even  of  the  first  order,  scarce 
ever  went  to  him  witliout  loading  themselves  with 
questions.  Fuller  calls  him  *that  learned  divine,  whose 
memory  smelleth  like  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.'  When  king  James  heard  him  preach  the  first 
time,  he  said,  'This  U  a  Field  for  God  to  dwell  in.'  His 
majesty  retained  so  good  an  opinion  of  him  that  he  de- 
signed to  raise  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford ;  but 
God  was  pleased,  as  Mr.  Wood  remarks,  to  prefer  him 
for  a  better  place,  for,  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1616, 
he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  equally  great 
and  amiable.  His  reputation  rests  securely  on  his 
great  work.  The  Book  of  the  Churchy  which  was  origin- 
ally issued  in  1606,  and  with  a  fifth  book  added  in  1810. 
A  new  edition,  printed  for  the  **Eccl.  Hist.  Society," 
appeared  at  Cambridge,  1847-52  (4  vols.  8vo). — Hook, 
£ccl.  Biog,  v,  116 ;  Middleton,  Eccl.  Biog.  ii,  874. 

Fleld-preacbing,  or  preaching  in  the  open  air, 
"a  plan  adopted  by  reformers  in  every  age,  in  order 
to  propagate  more  extensively  and  effectually  their 
peculiar  sentiments  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  Christ  and  his  apostles  not  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  which  the  synagogues  afforded 
of  making  known  the  *  Gospel  of  the  Klngdom'^o  those 
who  assembled  therein  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  they 
also  proclaimed  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  new 
dispensation  on  the  highways  and  hedges,  on  the  sea- 
shore and  on  the  barren  glade,  on  the  mountain's  side 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  teeming  city.  Wherever  men 
were  found,  and  under  whatever  circumstances  they 
were  placed,  if  their  ears  could  be  reached,  there  the 
voice  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity'  was  heard, 
warning  sinners  of  coming  danger,  and  pointing  out 
the  only  way  of  escape — the  only  medium  of  access 
unto  God.  So  was  it,  too,  with  other  reformers,  whose 
labors  our  limits  forbid  our  noticing,  as  we  desire  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  field-preaching  of  Whitefield 
and  Wesley.  The  practice  was  commenced  by  the 
former,  and  that  without  any  misgivings  as  to  the  *  ir- 
regularity' of  such  a  strange  proceeding ;  whereas  the 
latter,  though  a  man  of  more  highly  cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  who,  on  that  account,  ought  to  have  risen  su- 
perior to  the  prejudices  of  his  order,  was,  with  much 
reluctance,  induced  to  follow  in  the  course  so  heroical- 
ly opened  up  by  the  eloquent  Whitefield.  But  having 
once  commenced,  there  was  no  drawing  back ;  he  had 
taken  to  the  field,  and  no  man's  face  or  frown  should 
cause  him  to  retire.  John  Wesley  was  not  a  man  of 
a  weak  and  shrinking  spirit,  as  his  whole  life  testifies ; 
but  lie  was  a  man  who  proved  himself  on  all  occasions 
to  be  a  good  soldier  of  J'esus  Christ.  When  Whitefield 
was  refused  the  pulpits  of  the  London  and  Bristol 
churches,  and  after  he  had  been  threatened  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  the  latter  place  with  sus- 
pension and  excommunication  if  he  persisted  in  preach- 
ing in  his  diocese  without  a  license,  he  resolved  in  his 
mind  whether  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to  preach  in  the 
open  air.  Indeed,  he  had  thought  of  this  liefore  ho 
was  refused  permission  to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
establishment,  when  he  saw  that  thousands  who  sought 
to  hear  him  could  not  gain  admittance  into  the  church- 
es.    He  mentioned  his  thoughts  to  some  friends,  who 


pronounced  the  idea  to  be  a  mad  one ;  but  now,  he  be- 
lieved that  in  Bristol  his  duty  in  this  respect  was  no 
lon$;er  doubtful.  Moreover,  many  persons  said  to  him, 
'  What  need  of  going  abroad?  Have  we  not  Indians 
enough  at  home  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  In- 
dians, there  are  colliers  enough  at  Kings  wood.*  To 
these,  therefore,  he  determined  to  preach  the  message 
of  reconciliation.  The  colliers  at  Kingswood  were 
without  any  means  of  religious  instruction ;  they  had 
no  church  in  which  to  worship,  no  minister  to  teach 
them  the  duties  of  religion,  or  to  pray  with  them  • 
hence  they  were  notorious  for  their  brutality  and  wick- 
edness, and  in  times  of  excitement  were  a  terror  to  all 
around  them.  On  Februar}'  17, 1739,  Whitefield  pro- 
ceeded  to  Rose  Green,  Kingswood  (his  first  field-pulpit), 
where  he  preached  to  as  many  as  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  collected,  which  were  about  200.  '  The  ice  be- 
ing now  broke*  —  to  use  his  own  observation  on  this 
first  openHiir  sermon — he  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  same  course.  Accordingly,  he  visited  Kingswood 
frequently,  and  every  time  he  went  there  the  number 
of  his  hearers  increased ;  for,  besides  the  colliers,  thou- 
sands of  all  ranks  flocked  from  Bristol  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  congregation  was  sometimes  com- 
puted at  20,000.  With  gladness  and  eagerness  many 
of  these  despised  outcasts,  who  had  never  been  in  a 
church  in  their  lives,  received  the  instruction  of  this 
eminent  follower  of  him  who  ^  vent  about  doing  ^ood.' 
*The  first  discovery,'  says  he,  *of  their  being  affected 
was  to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks,  as  they  came 

out  of  their  coal-pits Sometimes,  when  20,000 

people  were  before  me,  I  had  not,  in  my  own  appre- 
hension, a  word  to  say,  either  to  God  (in  prayer)  or  to 

them  (by  preaching) The  open  firmament 

above  me,  the  prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the 
sight  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coaches, 
some  on  horseback,  and  some  on  the  trees,  and  at  times 
all  affected  and  drenched  in  tears  together,  to  which 
sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity  of  the  approach- 
ing evening,  was  almost  too  much  for,  and  quite  over- 
came me.'  Whitefield  was  then  requested  to  preach 
in  a  bowling-green  in  the  city,  and  he  complied. 
Many  of  the  audience  sneered  to  see  a  stripling  with  a 
gown  mount  a  table  on  unconsecrated  ground ;  for 
field-preaching,  since  common  enough  in  England,  was 
then  unknown,  and  therefore  obloquy  was  poured  upon 
it.  His  en^^agements  so  increased  that  he  sought  the 
help  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Witliout  delay  Mr.  Wesley  pro- 
ceeded to  Bristol,  and  on  his  arrival  was  invited  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.  *■  I  could  scarce  reconcile  my- 
self at  first,'  sa^'s  he,  *  to  this  strange  way  of  preach- 
ing in  the  fields,  of  which  be  (Whitefield)  set  me  tho 
example  on  the  Sunday,  having  been  all  my  life,  till 
very  lately,  so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  de- 
cency and  order  that  I  should  have  thought  tho  saving 
of  souls  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church.* 
However,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Wesley  preached 
from  a  little  eminence  in  an  open  ground  adjoining 
the  city  to  about  SOOO  people.  In  the  days  of  White- 
field  and  the  Wesleys  field-preaching  was  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  with  danger.  Though  they  often 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  multitudes,  yet  at 
other  times  they  experienced  the  rudest  and  most  de- 
termined opposition,  and  often  their  lives  were  in  im- 
minent peril  from  the  violence  of  an  ignorant,  de- 
praved, and  excited  populace.  In  his  Earnest  Appealf 
Mr,  Woslej'  asks,  *  Who  is  there  among  you,  brethren, 
that  is  willim;  (examine  your  own  hearts)  even  to 
save  souls  from  death  at  this  price  ?  Would  not  yon 
let  a  thousand  souk  perish  rather  than  you  would  be 
the  instrument  of  rescuing  them  thus  ?  I  do  not  speak 
now  with  regard  to  conscience,  but  to  the  inconven- 
iences that  must  accompany  it.  Can  you  sustain  them 
if  you  would  ?  Can  yon  bear  the  summer  sun  to  heat 
upon  your  naked  head  ?  Can  you  suffer  the  wintry 
rain  or  wind,  firom  whatever  quarter  it  blows  ?    An 
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yoa  able  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  withont  any  cover- 
ing or  defence,  when  God  castetb  abroad  his  snow  like 
wool,  or  scuttereth  his  hoar  irost  like  ashes  ?  And  yet 
these  ure  some  of  the  snullest  inconveniences  which 
accompany  tield-preachiug.  Far  beyond  all  these  are 
the  contradiction  of  sini«ers,  the  scoffs  both  of  the  great 
vulgar  and  the  small  r  eontempt  and  reproach  of  every 
kind ;  often  mom  tuan  verbal  affronts — stupid,  bmtal 
violence.  somati-Jies  to  tlie  hazard  of  health,  or  limbs, 
or  lifOb  Brethren,  do  yon  envy  us  this  honor  ?  What, 
I  pray  you,  would  buy  you  to  be  a  field-preacher?' 
When  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  accustomed  to  field-preach- 
ing for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing  remarks :  *One  hour  in  MooriSelds  might  convince 
any  impartial  man  of  the  expediency  of  field-preach- 
ing. What  building,  except  St.  Paul's  church,  could 
contain  such  a  congregation  ?  and  if  it  would,  what 
human  voice  could  have  reached  them  there?  By  re- 
peated observations,  I  find  I  can  command  thrice  the 
number  in  the  open  air  that  I  can  nnder  a  roof.  And 
who  can  say  the  time  for  field-preaching  is  over,  while, 
1.  Greater  numbers  than  over  attend ;  2.  The  convert- 
ing as  well  as  the  convincing  power  of  God  is  emi- 
nently present  with  them  ?'  One  extract  more,  and 
this  article  must  close.  Mr.  Wesley  thus  describes 
these  open-air  services :  *  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen 
a  more  awful  sight  than  when,  on  Rose  Green  or  the 
top  of  Han  nan  Mount,  some  thousands  of  people  were 
calmly  Joined  together  in  solemn  waiting  upon  God, 
while 

*  *^  They  stood,  and  under  open  air  adored 

The  God  who  made  both  air,  earth,  heaven,  and  sky**  * 

And  whether  they  were  listening  to  his  word  with  at- 
tention still  as  night,  or  were  lifting  up  their  voice  in 
praise  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  many  a  time  have 
I  been  constrained  to  say  in  my  heart,  **How  dreadful 
is  this  place  !*'  This,  also,  "  is  no  other  than  the  house 
of  God !  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  !'* '  (See  Mevwirs 
of  Wesley,  by  Coke,  Southcy,  and  Watson ;  also  Jack- 
son's Cenlen  try  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.')  Having  now 
once  adopted  this  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
neglected  classes  of  the  community,  Mr.  Wesley  never 
abandoned  it  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  in  a  short  time 
his  brother  Charles  followed  his  example  in  the  same 
self-denying  labor  of  love,  being  nrged  thereto  by  the 
indefatigable  Whitefield.  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  first 
field-sermon  was  preached  at  Moorfields  on  June  24, 
1739,  his  congregation  amounting  to  about  1000,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  preached  to  multi- 
tudes on  Kennington  Common.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  preached  to  about  10,000  people  in  Moor^ 
fields ;  and  for  several  3'ears  he  followed  with  equal 
steps  both  his  brother  and  Mr.  Whitefield  in  laborious 
zeal  and  public  usefulness.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Wesley  had  not  preached  in  the  open  air  till 
the  time  he  was  induced  by  Mr.  Whitefield  to  do  so  at 
Bristol.  He  had  done  so  in  Georgia  before  Mr.  White- 
field  was  ordained,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  resum- 
ing the  practice  in  England  until  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  says,  *  Wherever  I 
was  now  desired  to  preach  (in  churches),  salvation  by 

faith  was  my  only  theme Things  were  in  this 

posture  when  I  was  told  I  must  preach  no  more  in 
this,  and  this,  and  another  church;  the  reason  was 
usually  added  without  reserve,  **  Because  you  preach 
such  doctrine."  ....  After  a  time  I  determined  to  do 
the  tame  thing  in  England  which  I  had  often  done  in 
a  warmer  climate— ^{b  preach  in  the  open  air.'  *Be 
pleased  to  observe,'  he  adds,  *  1.  That  I  was  forbidden 
to  preach  in  any  church  "  for  preaching  such  doo- 
trhie."  2.  That  I  had  no  desire  nor  design  to  preach 
in  the  open  air  till  after  the  prohibition.  8.  That  when 
I  did,  as  it  was  no  matter  of  choice,  so  neither  of  pre- 
meditation. There  was  no  scheme  at  all  previously 
formed  which  was  to  be  supported  thereby.  4.  Field- 
preaching  was  therefore  a  sudden  expedient — a  thing 
submitted  to  rather  than  chosen ;  and  therefore  sub- 


mitted to  because  I  thought  preaching  even  thus  be^. 
ter  than  not  preaching  at  all.'  Field-preaching,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  tent-preaching,  that  is,  preaching  f^m  a 
tent,  was  common  in  Scotland  on  summer  sacramental 
occasions  up  till  a  very  recent  period.  The  practice 
still  survives  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Thou- 
sands from  neighboring  parishes  used  to  assemble  on 
the  brae  or  in  the  quiet  hollow,  and  listen  to  the  word 
of  life.  But  unhallowed  scenes  sometimes  occurred, 
of  which  Bums's  Holy  Fair  is  an  exaggerated  picture ; 
and  such  gatherings  have  been  discontinued.  Of  late, 
however,  field-preaching  has  been  resorted  to  fbr  a  dif- 
ferent purpose — that  of  evangelization — so  that  the 
masses  may  be  reached  which  have  given  up  attend- 
ance at  the  house  of  God.  Ever}' where  the  result 
seems  to  bo  satisfactory,  and  the  practice  is  every  year 
more  and  more  extensively  followed  in  Great  Britain." 
— ^Eladie,  £ccL  Cyclop,  s.  v.     Seo  Camp-mebtino. 

Fifth -monarchy -men,  a  sect  of  Millenarians 
which  sprung  up  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  held 
that  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  styled 
by  them  the  fifth  great  monarchy,  reckoned  in  succes- 
sion with  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
ones,  was  then  to  begin.  Under  the  lead  of  Thomas 
Venner,  a  wine-cooper,  they  formed  a  plot  to  inaugu- 
rate their  kingdom  of  the  saints  on  April  9th,  1G07,  but 
were  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  Thnrloe,  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  a  number  of  the  conspirators,  arrested 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
though  the  penalty  of  the  law,  death,  was  not  infiicted 
on  any  of  them.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1661,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  of  these  madmen,  led  by  the  same  Ten- 
ner, rose  in  insurrection,  if  we  may  term  it  such, 
against  the  government  of  Charles  11,  proclaimed 
**king  Jesus,"  attacked  the  police  force,  and,  after 
concealing  themselves  for  two  days  in  Caen  Wood, 
near  Ilighgate,  returned  to  encounter  the  train-bands, 
insanely  believing  that  neither  bullet  nor  steel  could 
harm  them.  Most  of  them,  refusing  quarter,  were 
slain  outright ;  but  Venner  and  sixteen  othera  were 
taken,  tried,  and  executed. — Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of 
England,  iv,  206,  251 ;  Pictorial  Hut.  of  England,  iii, 
421,  679  (Chambers's  ed.);  Burnet, ///*7.  of  fits  Own 
Times^  vol.  i,  bk,  ii ;  Baxter,  HUt.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  606,  611 ;  Neal,  //«/.  of  the  Puritans  (Lon- 
don), iv,  186.     (J.W.M.) 

Fig.  Tho  usual  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  M3MPI 
(teMah',  of  uncertain  etymology),  which  is  universally 
translated  fg  (N.  T.  miKOv)  and  jig-tree  (N.  T.  o-vr^) 
in  both  ancient  and  modem  versions,  and  no  doubt 
correctly  so.  It  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  a 
highly  esteemed  fruit  in  the  £  ist,  and  its  present  as 
well  as  anciont  Arabic  name  is  tin.  When  figs  are 
spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  the  flg-tree,  the  masc. 
plur.  form  D'^SXri  is  used  (see  Jer.  viii,  13).  The  oth- 
er words  rendered  ^;^  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  are  :  HQ  {pag, 
"green  fig,"  Cant,  ii,  13;  oXi/v-^oc,  *' untimely  fig," 
Rev.  vi,  13),  a  designation  of  the  late  fig,  which,  being 
unripe  at  the  proper  time  for  gathering,  frequently 
hangs  on  the  tree  over  winter  (comp.  also  the  name 
Betii-phaoe)  ;  and  JTJsjsa  (WfcfcaroA',  **  first  ripe," 
Isa.  xxviii,  4 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  2 ;  Mic.  vii,  1 ;  Hos.  ix,  10), 
which  denotes  the  early  or  spring  fig,  still  called  boC' 
core  in  Mauritania,  and  in  Spanish  cUbacora  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  370,  fol.).     See  also  Sycamore. 

The  fig  is  mentioned  in  so  many  passages  of  Scri[^ 
ture  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate 
them,  but  they  are  detailed  by  Celsius  (Hierobot,  il, 
368).  The  first  notice  of  it,  however,  occurs  in  Gen. 
iii,  7,  where  Adam  and  Eve  are  described  as  sewing 
fig-leaves  together  to  make  themselves  aprons.  The 
common  fig-leaf  b  not  so  well  suited,  from  its  lobed 
nature,  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  practice  of  sewing  or 
pinning  leaves  together  is  very  common  in  the  East 
even  in  the  present  day,  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  am* 
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)  [dnned  or  nwn  together, 
ome  tare  sDppOMd  the  FintM  Indica  to  be  tbe 
ra  refSrred  to,  but  thb  is  unUke1,v  iDd  annec- 
Tbe  fig-tree  is  eDDmerited  (Deut.  vlii,  8)  w 
he  valuable  produrta  of  Palestine,  "b  land  of 
.nd  baTley,  and  rinei,  uid  fig-treea,  and  pome- 
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England,  ia  yet  a  native  of  the  Eaat,  aad  probcblf  of 
tbe  Peraian  r^Um,  where  it  ia  most  extensivel}-  culti- 
vated. The  climate  there  ig  auch  that  tbe  tree  moil 
neceaearily  be  able  to  bear  some  degree  of  cold,  and 
tbua  be  fItCsd  to  mvel  nortfawarda,  and  ripen  Ita  fruit 
obero  there  li  a  aoffinent  amount  and  continuance  of 
aummer  hat.  It  baa  a  emooth  atem,  which  is  seldom 
quite  Btraigbt,  and  is  covered  with  a  gny  bark ;  the 
leaves  are  of  the  nhape  of  a  heart,  with  three  or  five 
lobes,  and  are  indented ;  the  Dpper  aide  ia  rough,  the 
lower  li  covered  with  flne  hair.  Tbe  ftvit  makea  ita 
appearance  Iiefore  the  leavea,  bat  not  before  the  flow- 
ers or  hloasotn,  which  Ilea  concealed  within  a  hcJlow, 
Besb;  receptacle  (Hogg,  ViyelaiU  Kingdom,  p.  676). 
The  fertilization  of  the  hloaaanis  is  often  assisted  l>3' 
an  artificial  process  called  eapr^feation  (Pliny,  ix,  !1  j 
Toumefort,  ii,  B3 ;  Rnasel, -t  i?^,  i,  108  j  " 
p.  23X).     Sea  tbe  Pamy  CjclijfiadiB,  s.  v. 


Tlia  Fig  iPkui  Co-imt. 
graaatea."  Tbe  spies  who  were  sent  from  the  wilder- 
oesa  of  Paran  brought  back  from  the  brook  of  Eshco] 
clusters  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figa.  Mount  C 
ivet  was  faii'oua  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancirnt  times,  oi 
they  are  etill  found  there  (see  Stanlev.^inoi  and /'□£>- 
time,  p.  187,  421,  42S).     The  fig-tree'  is  refcrred  ti 

'  "     signs  of  prosperity  (1  Kings  iv,S6)-    Hence 


became  a  provorliial  expression  among  tlie  Jewa  to 
denote  peace  and  prosperity  (Mic.  iv,  4;  Zecb.  iii,  10). 
The  failure  of  this  fruit  is  likewise  noted  as  a  sign  nf 
ofBiction  (Psa-  cv,  33)-  The  very  frequent  references 
which  are  made  in  the  Old  Teatament  to  the  fig  and 
other  fmil-trees  are  in  consequence  of  fruits  forming  a 
much  more  important  article  of  diet  ia  the  warm  and 
dry  countries  of  the  Eaat  than  they  caa  ever  do  in  the 
cold  and  moiat  regions  of  the  North  (see  Judilh  x,  6 ; 
comp.  Mlshna,£Aei>irii,iv,7).  Figs  ore  also  used  me- 
dicinally ;  and  we  have  a  notice  in  2  Kings  xx,  7,  of 
their  emplovmentaaapoaltice(comp.  Pliny,  xxiii,  62- 
Dloscor.  i,  is4).  Id  the  hiatorical  books  of  the  Old 
Teatament  mention  is  made  of  cahea  of  flgs,  used  as 
articles  of  food,  and  compressed  Into  that  form  for  (he 
sake  of  keeping  them  (laxdSn:,  carictr,  Lucian,  l'i'(. 
Aart.  IS;  MartiBl.  xiii,  2S).  Such  a  cake  was  called 
nhy^t  (Talmud,  blSS  or  -i=2,  Mishna,  rrmmotA,  iv,  8), 
or  more  tnWj  D^JXn  vicfl,  on  accoant  of  its  shape, 
from  tbe  root  ^3^,  to  mait  round  (see  1  Sam-  lax, 
la ;  Jer.  itxir,  a  ij',).  Hence,  or  rather  from  the  Syr- 
lac  Xnba^,  (he  fiTst  letter  being  dropped,  came  the  Gr. 
word  TToXrifti  (see  Wesaellng,  ad.  Dioi.  Sir.  xvli,  67). 
Atbenxus  (xi,  p,  500,  ed-  Casauh.)  make*  express  men- 
tion of  the  Tra\a6rt  ^vpiaiiii.  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  vi, 
deacriiiea  the  wnXoftj  as  a  mass  of  figs  and  rich 
dates,  thrmed  into  the  shape  of  liricks  or  tiles,  and  com- 
pressed in  crder  that  tliey  may  keep.  Such  cakes 
harden  so  aa  to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  The  flg  is 
■UII  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East,  and  in  a  dried 

of  commerce  fhim  Pei'sia  to  India.  The  fig-tree, , 
though  now  successfully  cultivated  in  a  great  part  of  : 
Europe,  even  as  br  north  as  the  soothem  parti  of  | 


FlK-tree<Fi^iitCiB««). 

Fio-TnEE,  CaRSED.  Few  pasaages  in  tbe  Gospels 
have  given  occasion  to  so  much  perplexity  aa  that  of 
Hark  xi,  i'i,  where  tbe  evangelist  relates  the  drcum- 
stance  of  our  Lord's  curving  the  fig-tree  near  Bethany : 
"And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afarofT  having  leaves,  he  came, 
if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon:  and  when 
he  came  to  it  he  found  nnthing  but  leaves,yor  Ihe 
lime  o/fgt  rat  wKjfi."  The  apparent  unreasonahle- 
aesa  of  reeking  hult  at  a  time  when  none  could  natu- 
rally bo  expected,  and  the  consequent  injustice  of  the 
sentence  pionoaaced  npon  the  tree,  has  heen  made  the 
ground  of  grave  impeachment  of  the  Gospel  record, 
and  of  our  Saviour'e  character  Itself. 

The  fig-tree  (Fiaa  Caricd)  In  Palestine  produces 
(tnitattwo,  or  even  three  dilTennl  periods  of  the  year: 
first,  there  is  the  WihimA,  or  "early-ripe  flg"  (vfi.- 
foBitn^.  practa,  Fllny,  xv,  19;  xvi,  49;  Macfob.  Sat. 
ii,  16).  frequently  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (see  Mic  vil, 
1 ;  IsB.  xxvili,  4 ;  Hos.  ix,  10),  which  ripens  on  an  av 
erage  towards  tbe  end  of  June,  though  in  favorable 
places  of  soil  or  temperature  tbe  figa  may  ripen  a  tittte 
earlier,  while  under  less  favorahle  circuniatances  they 
may  not  be  matured  till  the  middle  of  July  (Buhle, 
Calendar  Otam.  p.  15),  The  bUJeunih  dropa  off  the 
tree  as  soon  aaripe;  hence  the  all ua ion  in  Kah.lii,]!, 
when  shaken  they  "even  bll  Into  the  mouth  of  the 
eater."  Shaw  (TVae.  i,  SC4,  8va  ed.)  aptly  compares 
the  Spanish  name  breba  for  this  early  frait,  "quasi 
hrevf,"  as  continuing  only  for  a  short  time.  About 
the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  biHurim  the  bermia 
or  summer  flg  begins  to  be  farmed  ;  thpse  rarely  ripen 
before  Augui<t  (Buhle,  ul  itp.  p.  41),  when  anoUier 
crop,  called  "the  winter  flg,"  appears.  Shaw  describes 
tbia  kind  aa  being  of  a  much  longer  abape  and  darker 
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complexion  than  the  herm^j  hanging  and  ripening 
on  the  tree  even  after  the  leaves  are  shed,  and,  pro- 
vided the  winter  proves  mild  and  temperate,  as  gath- 
ered as  a  delicious  morsel  in  the  spring  (see  Miss  Bre- 
mor^s  TravtU  mi  the  Holy  Land^  i,  195 ;  compare  Pliny, 
JV.  /A  xvi,  26,  27).  Thus,  especially  in  sheltered  sit- 
uations (e.  g.  the  plain  of  (iennesareth,  Joseph  us,  War^ 
iii,  10,  8),  fresh  figs  might  he  had  at  almost  all  seasons 
of  the  year  (compare  Strabo,  xi,  508 ;  Columella,  A  r- 
bor.  21). 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  above-quoted  passage 
in  MarlE  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
unsatisfactory ;  passing  over,  therefore,  the  ingenious 
though  objectionable  reading  proposed  by  Dan.  Ilein- 
sius  {ExercU,  Sac.  ed.  1639,  p.  116)  of  ov  ydp  >/v,  icai- 
p6c  (TVKtjjv — *'  where  he  was,  it  was  the  season  for  figs" 
— and  merely  mentioning  another  proposal  to  read 
that  clause  of  the  evangelut^s  remark  as  a  question, 
"  for  was  it  not  the  season  of  figs?'*  and  the  no  less 
unsatisfactory  rendering  of  Hammond  (^Armot,  ad  St. 
Mark\  *'it  was  not  a  good  season  for  figs,*'  we  come 
to  the  interpretations  which,  though  not  perhaps  of  re- 
cent origin,  we  find  in  modem  worlcs. 

The  explanation  which  has  found  favor  with  most 
writers  is  that  which  understands  the  words  icaipoc 
truKwv  to  mean  **  the  fig-harvest ;"  the  yap  in  this  case 
is  referred,  not  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding, 
*'  ha  found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the  more  re- 
mote one,  "he  came  if  haply  he  might  find  anything 
thereon  ;"  for  a  similar  trajection  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
Mark  xvi,  8,  4 ;  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  would 
then  be  as  follows :  ^*And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off 
having  leaves,  he  came  if  perchance  he  might  find  any 
fruit  on  it  (and  he  ought  to  have  found  some),  for  the 
time  of  gathering  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  he 
came  he  found  nothing  but  leaves."  (See  the  notes 
in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Burton,  Trollope,  Blooro- 
ficld,  Webster,  and  Wilkinson;  Mackni^ht,  Harm,  of 
the  Gospels^  ii,  591,  note,  1809 ;  Elsley's  Armot.  ad  1.  c, 
etc.)  A  forcible  objection  to  this  explanation  will  l>e 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  viz.  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  figs  at  all  eata- 
ble would  be  found  on  the  trees :  the  bikkurim  seldom 
ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of  June,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  the  fruit,  to  use  Shaw's  expres- 
sion, would  be  **hard,  and  no  bigger  than  common 
plums,"  corresponding  in  this  state  to  the  paffpim 

(S^Sfi)  of  Cant  ii,  18,  wholly  unfit  for  food  in  an  un- 
prepared state ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that 
our  Lord  expected  to  find  something  more  palatable 
than  these  small,  sour  things  upon  a  tree  which  by  its 
show  of  foliage  bespoke,  though  falsely,  a  correspond- 
ing show  of  good  fruit,  for  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  fruit  comes  before  the  leaves.  Again,  if  tcaipo^ 
denotes  the  **  fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose  that,  al- 
though the  fruit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the  season 
was  not  v&ry  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  conse- 
quence must  have  been  considerably  more  matured 
tiian  these  hard  paggim;  but  is  it  probable  that  Mark 
would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that  it  was 
not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  March,  when 
they  could  not  have  been  fit  to  gather  beforo  June  at 
the  earliest?  It  would  be  better  to  understand  the 
yap  here  in  an  adversative-illative  sense  =a/M<n/;<^. 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  tho  dif- 
ficulty by  supposing  that  the  tree  in  question  was  not 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  Celsius  (^flierob.  ii,  885)  says 
there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the  Jews  by  tho 

name  of  Benoth-shuach  (nilD  r'^33),  which  produces 
grosauHy  "small  unripe  figs"  {paggim)  every  year,  but 
only  good  fruit  every  third  year ;  and  that  our  Lord 
came  to  this  tree  at  a  time  when  the  ordinary  annual 
grossuH  only  were  produced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to 
what  tree  the  Benoth-shuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  apparent  unreasowMenesa  remains  as  it 
was.    As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  {JOommeatarif  in 


Mark,  1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question,  that  U 
was  that  kind  which  Theophrastus  {Hiit,  Plant,  iv,  2, 
§  4)  calls  aii^vXKoVf  "evei^een,"  it  is  enough  to  oU 
serve  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but  the  carob  or  locust 
tree  {Ceratonia  siliqua).  Dr.  Thomson,  however, 
speaks  of  a  large  green-colored  fig  that  ripens  in  May 
on  Lebanon,  and  probably  much  eailier  in  milder  po« 
sitions  {Land  and  Book,  i,  588). 

But,  after  all,  whefe  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
whol J  transaction  ?  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
ft'uit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leaves  (see 
Hackett,  Illusi.  of  Scripkirt,  p.  133);  consequently,  if 
the  tree  produced  leaves,  it  should  also  have  had  some 
figs  as  well.  As  to  what  natural  causes  had  operated  to 
effect  so  unusual  a  thing  as  for  a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves 
in  March,  it  is  animportant  to  inquire ;  but  the  step- 
ping out  of  the  way  with  the  possible  chance  (it  apa, 
d  forte,  "  under  the  circumstances ;"  see  Winer,  Gram, 
ofN.  Test,  Diction,  p.  465,  Masson's  transl.)  of  finding 
eatable  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of  March, 
would  ]vobably  be  repeated  by  any  observant  modem 
traveller  in  Palestine.  The  whole  question  turns  on 
the  pretensions  of  the  tree ;  bad  it  not  proclaimed  by 
its  foliage  its  superiority  over  other  fig-trees,  and  thus 
proudly  exhibited  its  precoeiousness ;  had  our  Lord  at 
that  season  of  the  year  Tlsited  any  of  the  other  fig- 
trees  upon  which  no  leaves  bad  as  yet  appeared  with 
the  prospect  of  finding  fruit,  then  the  case  would  be 
altered,  and  tho  unreasonableness  and  injustice  real. 
The  words  of  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  natnrally  sug- 
gests. The  evangelist  gives  the  reason  why  no  fhiit 
w€u  found  on  the  tree,  viz.  "  because  it  was  not  the 
time  for  f^uit;"  we  are  left  to  infer  the  reason  why  it 
ottpA/  to  have  had  fruit  if  it  were  true  to  its  pretensions ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  miracle  had  a 
typical  design  (see  the  Christ,  A  nnotator,  i,  228),  to  show 
how  God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing, 
like  this  precocious  fig-tree,  "to  be  first,*'  should  be 
"  last"  in  his  favor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  produced 
in  their  liveo,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  well  expresses 
it,  "  the  rustling  lenves  of  a  religious  profession,  the 
barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  the  ostentatious 
display  of  the  law,  and  vain  exuberance  of  words 
without  the  good  fruit  of  works"  (comp.  Ezek.  xvii, 
24).  So  Trench  {Notes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  488)  con- 
eludes :  "All the  explanations  which  go  to  prove  that, 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  things  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  Palestine,  there  might  have  been,  even  at 
this  early  time  of  the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either 
winter  figs  which  had  survived  till  spring,  or  the  early 
figs  of  spring  themselves — all  these,  ingenious  as  they 
often  are,  yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For, 
without  entering  further  into  the  question  whether 
they  prove  their  point  or  not,  they  shatter  upon  that 
oif  yap  tfv  Kaipbg  trvKutv  of  Mark,y/'oii»  vhich  it  is  plain 
that  no  such  calculation  of  probabililfes  brought  the  Lord 
thither,  but  those  abnormal  leaves  tchich  he  had  a  right  to 
count  would  have  been  accompanied  with  abnormalfruit," 
— Smith,  s.  V. 

Monographs  on  this  fig-tree  cursed  by  the  Saviour 
have  been  written  in  Latin  by  Flensborg  (Hafn.  1775), 
Gosgen  (Lips.  1097),  Hofmann  (Jena,  1670),  Iken  (Bre« 
men,  1741),  Juster  (Abo,  1724),  Muler  (Hafniae,  1789), 
Schmidt  (Yiteb.  1701),  Msjus  (in  Obss.  sacr.  p.  71  sq.), 
Simonis  (Fr.  ad  V.  1689),  Withon  (in  Opusc.  p.  159  sq.), 
Witsius  (Lugd.  Bat.  1709) ;  in  German  by  Pagendarm 
(Wolfenb.  1755),  Ebeling  (in  Ilamb,  gel.  Brieftcechsel, 
1750,  p.  518  sq.),  Stosch  (in  Rathlef's  Theolog.  1754,  p. 
27  8q.)t  Kunzo  (in  the  Studiin  u.  Krit,  1844,  iii,  702). 
See  Jesus. 

Pigbt  (n^nba,  milchamah',  Deut.  ii,  32;  1  King! 
XX,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  11 ;  xxxii,  2,  war  or  battle,  ai 
usually  rendered ;  or  n3*17'p,  maarakah',  1  Sam.  xvii, 
20,  battle-array,  as  often  rendered ;  in  other  passage! 
some  form  of  the  verbs  Cnb,  K32C,  etc. ;  Gr.  TrO'W 
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/ioc,  war,  as  naaftHj  rendered,  or  ftaxh ;  ftbo  aywv, 
etc.).  The  Israelites  began  their  existence  as  a  na- 
tion with  an  aggressive  campaign,  in  the  sequel  of 
which  nevertheless  they  were  fVom  time  to  time  com- 
pelled to  occupy  a  defensive  position  thioaghout  the 
entire  period  of  the  Judges  (q.  v.).  This  consisted, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  of  tumultuary  and  discon- 
nected skirmishes.  Regular  engagements  first  occur- 
red under  (Saul  and)  David ;  and  the  fluent  hostile 
collisions  of  disciplined  Hebrew  generals  in  the  civil 
and  foreign  commotions  of  subsequent  periods  must 
have  greatly  stimulated  military  training.  The  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  (generally  in  spring,  2  Sam.  xi,  1 ; 
Joeephus,  Ant.  vii,  6,  8;  Harmer,  ii,  288),  as  well  as 
of  single  engagements,  although  not  prefaced  by  reg- 
ular diplomatic  communications  or  a  declaration  of 
war  (but  see  Judg.  xi,  12  sq. ;  1  Kings  xx,  2  sq. ;  2 
Kings  xiv,  8;  Josephus,  Ant  iv,  8,  41),  was  preceded 
in  important  and  deliberate  cases  by  an  interrogation 
of  the  Urim  (q.  v.)  and  Thummim  (Judg.  xx,  27  sq. ; 
1  Sam.  xiv,  87;  xxiii,  2 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  xx,  8)  or  a  proph- 
et (1  Kings  xxii,  6  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  4  sq. ;  2  Kings 
xix,  2  sq.),  in  like  manner  as  the  Greeks  consulted 
oracles  before  beginning  a  contest,  and  even  took  seers 
with  them  to  the  field  (see  Wachsmuth,  I/eilen.  AUerth. 
iii,  890,  411).  A  peculiar  species  of  divination  prior 
to  an  attack  is  mentioned  (Ezek.  xxl,  20  sq.)  with 
regard  to  the  Chaldeans  (see  Lor),  like  the  exHtpi- 
cium  of  the  Romans  (Cicero,  Divin.  i,  16;  iL  12  sq.). 
See  Soothsayer.  In  solemn  instances,  while  the 
army  stood  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  an  offiering  was 
brought  (1  Sam.  vil,  9 ;  xiii,  9  sq.),  and  a  priest  (Deut. 
XX,  2  pq.),  who  always  appears  to  have  accompanied 
the  prince  to  the  field  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12,  14;  comp. 
Num.  X,  9 ;  a  specially  selected  and  anointed  func- 
tionar}'  of  this  kind,  like  a  modem  field-chaplain  [Mill, 
De  tacerdote  cattrensi  veter,  H«hr,  Utr.  1728],  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna,  Sotah,  viii,  1,  by  the  name  of  *jn3 
nrnb^  nvr^,  see  Reland,  Antiq,  Sacr,  ii,  8, 2 ;  Othio, 
LcxyRaLh.  p.  89 ;  Van  Alphen,  in  Oelrich's  CoUectio, 
ii,  515  sq. ,  Tatii  Diu,  de  tacerdote  cadr,  Hebr,,  and 
Ugolini  Diss,  de  sacer.  cattr,  [both  in  Ugolini  Thesaur. 
xii]  ;  Thorschmied,  De  tacerdote  ad  hell,  undo,  Torg. 
1737;  Kretzschmar,  De  uncto  belli,  Dresd.  1738;  al- 
though not  mentioned  in  the  O.-T.  books ;  comp.  Dey- 
ling,  Obtervv.  ii,  298 ;  Lakemacher,  Obtervv,  Philol.  iii, 
236  sq.),  or  the  commander  himself,  delivered  a  hor- 
tatory oration  (2  Chron.  xx,  20).  Then  followed  by 
a  trumpet  blast  the  signal  for  the  conflict  (Numb,  xiii, 
12 ;  1  Mace,  xvi,  8),  and  the  struggle  Iwgan  amid  ter- 
rific battle-cries  (HJSI'IFI,  1  Sam.  xvii,  62 ;  Isa.  xiii, 

13;  Amos  i,  14;  Jer.  1,42;  Ezek.  xxi,  22;  as  among 
almost  all  ancient  nations ;  see  especially  Homer,  //. 
ii,  144  sq.,  394  sq. ;  iii,  2  pq. ;  iv,  452  sq. ;  Curt,  iii, 
10, 1 ;  Tacit.  Germ,  iii,  a ;  Dougtrei  A  nalect.  i,  74  sq. ; 
Potter,  Greek  Antiq.  ii,  174  sq.).  The  battle-array 
(ns'jr'a  or  r="^r?,  l  Sam.  iv,  2 ;  xxii,  8,  20,  etc ; 
comp.  Ty^^,  Judg.  xx,  30;  1  Sam.  xvii,  21)  appears  to 
have  been  a  simple  ranging  of  the  troops  in  line ;  and 
even  in  the  Maccabsean  period,  when  the  Jews  had  ac- 
quired some  of  the  strate^c  art  of  the  Greek  Syrians, 
their  loaders  seem  to  have  rested  in  their  simple  tac- 
tics, gaining  advantage  over  the  martial  skill  of  the 
enemy  chiefly  by  their  patriotic  valor.  Scientific  mar- 
shallinrs  and  exact  militarv  lists  are  mentioned  in  1 
Mace,  vii,  36  sq. ;  ix,  11 ;  comp.  ver.  45  (see  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii,  12,  5) ;  x,  77  sq. ;  xii,  28.  The  foreign  troops 
of  the  later  Jewish  kings  were  manoeuvred  according 
to  Greek  and  Roman  tactics  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii, 
12,  5).  For  stratagems  of  the  Jews  during  their  final 
war,  see  Joscphns,  War,  iii,  7,  18, 14,  20,  28.  Never- 
theless we  can  early  trace  a  division  of  the  army  into 
three  corps,  probably  with  a  view  to  charge  the  enr- 
my  in  the  centre  and  upon  both  flanks  (Judg.  vii,  16, 
19;  1  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  2;  comp.  1  Mace,  v, 


88 ;  BO  four  diviaions,  2  Mace,  viii,  22 :  tlie  expression 
uwffe  of  the  army  was  already  known,  comp.  D^B93, 
Isa.  vUi,  8 ;  W^pi^  Ezek.  xii,  14, 17 ;  xxxvui,  6,  etc. ; 
see  Gesenius,  Comment,  zu  Jet.  i,  335,  and  Thetawr,  p. 
229).  The  field  was  probably  fuught  man  against 
man.  The  extended  arms  of  the  combatants  appear 
to  have  been  bare  ('^exserti  lacerti,  humeri,"  etc 
Sil.  ItaL  xii,  715;  Lucan,  ii,  543 ;  S^atiua,  TkA.  i,  418, 
etc.),  the  military  mantle  having  no  armlets  (comp. 
Ezek.  iv,  7;  Isa.  Iii,  10;  so  Dongtsi  Analect.  i,  257 
sq.).  Great  prowess,  especially  bodily  dexterity  and 
agility  (for  attack  and  pursuit),  was  a  main  qualifica- 
tion for  the  soldier  or  ofilcer  (2  Sam.  i,  23 ;  ii,  18 ;  1 
Chron.  xii,  8;  Hab.  iii,  19;  the  ''swift  of  foot*'  of  the 
Homeric  heroes).  Signals  for  retreat  or  desisting  from 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  were  sounded  on  the  trumpet 
(-i&id,  2  Sam.  ii,  28 ;  xviii,  16 ;  xx,  22).  Single  com- 
bat  (q.  v.)  between  two  champions,  which  decided  the 
battle  (like  the  Uoratii  and  Curiatii  of  Uvy,  i,  24),  is 
the  well-known  one  between  David  and  Goliath  (1 
Sam.  xvii) ;  another  example  occurs  2  Sam.  ii,  14  sq. 
Sometimes  peculiar  stratagems  were  resorted  to  in  the 
fight  (comp.  2  Kings  vii,  12  sq. ;  see  Rosenmttller, 
Morgenl.  iii,  233  sq.),  especially  the  surprise  (Judg. 
vii,  16  sq.),  the  ambuscade  (^I^K,  Josh,  viii,  2,  12 ; 
Judg.  XX,  86;  1  Sam.  xv,  5),  and  surrounding  (2 
Sam.  V,  28).  Informants  and  spies  (D*^bA*|t^,  rara- 
OKovoC)  were  also  employed  (Josh,  ii,  vi,  xxii;  Judg. 
vii,  10  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  4;  1  Mace,  v,  88;  xii,  26). 
Distinguished  acts  of  individual  valor  were  often  se- 
cured by  an  appointed  prize  (Josh,  xv,  16 ;  Judg.  i, 
12 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  25  sq. ;  xviii,  25  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xi,  6). 
With  the  design  of  insuring  a  successful  issue  in  bat- 
tle, the  sanctuary  (ark  of  the  covenant)  was  sometimes 
carried  into  the  field  (1  Sam.  iv,  4  sq. ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
V,  21).  We  have  no  sufiident  accounts  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Hebrew  camp  aside  from  the  Mosaic 
arrangement  (Numb,  ii) ;  although  from  1  Sam.  xvii, 
20 ;  xxvi,  5,  it  appears  to  have  had  a  circular  form, 
like  that  of  the  Arabs  (also  the  Bedouins,  Arvieux,  iii, 
214)  and  ancient  Greeks  (Xenoph.  Rep,  Laced,  xii,  1), 
and  we  may  understand  the  term  \lS'Q  (Auth,  Vers, 
"trench*')  to  refer  to  the  bulwark  of  vehicles  and 
beasts  of  burden,  or  (with  Thenius)  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  the  encampment  (q.  v.).  The  camps  were 
usually  guarded  by  carefully-posted  sentinels  (Judg. 
vii,  19 ;  1  Mace,  xii,  27),  and  during  the  action  a  gar- 
rison renuiincd  in  them  or  among  the  baggage  (1  Sam. 
XXX,  24).  Vanquished  enemies  were  in  general  treat- 
ed very  severely :  the  captured  generals  and  princes 
were  put  to  death  (Josh,  x,  24 ;  Judg.  vii,  25) ;  not 
unfrequcntly  they  were  cut  to  pieces  alive  or  beheaded 
when  dead  (2  Mace,  xv,  80 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  54 ;  ccmp. 
Herodot.  vii,  77 ;  Joseph.  War,  i,  17,  2) ;  all  warriors 
were  stripped  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  8 ;  2  Mace,  viii,  27),  and 
the  living  captives  either  carried  into  slavery  (Numb. 
xxxi,  26  sq. ;  Deut.  xx,  14 ;  some  mitigation,  howev- 
er, being  shown  in  the  case  of  females,  Deut.  xxi,  11 
sq.)  or  put  to  death  (Judg.  ix,  45),  sometimes  in  a 
cruel  manner  (2  Sam.  xii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  12 ; 
comp.  Judg.  viii,  7),  or  even  mutilated  (Judg.  i,  6  sq. ; 
1  Sam.  xi,  2),althouuh  these  cases  of  extreme  severity 
are  evidently  peculiar  and  exceptional.  As  in  all  an- 
cient warfare,  the  gentler  sex  and  tender  age  were  not 
always  spared  amid  the  ruthless  fury  of  vengeance : 
there  are  notices  of  women  violated  or  disembowelled 
of  their  unlram  infants,  and  of  children  dashed  in 
pieces  against  stones  and  the  comers  of  streets  (2 
Kings  XV,  16 ;  comp.  2  Kinirs  viii,  12 ;  Isa.  xiii,  16 ; 
Amos  i,  13;  Hos.  x,  14 ;  xiv,  1 ;  Nah.  iii,  10;  2  Mace. 
V,  13;  see  Schultens,  Monument,  hiftor.  Areib.  p.  125; 
Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  AlterthSmer,  iii,  425);  although 
these  occur  chiefly  in  connection  with  heathen  coun- 
tries (comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  29).  Captured  horses 
were  hamstrung  (2  Sam.  viii,  4 ;  Josh,  xi,  6,  9).     But 
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8ee  Booty.  Conqnered  cities  were  occasionally  burnt 
or  demolished  (Judg.  ix,  45 ;  1  Mace,  v,  28, 52 ;  x,  84) ; 
at  least  heathen  sanctnaries  were  destroyed  (1  Mace. 
V,  68 ;  X,  84)  or  carried  away  (Isa.  xlvi,  1 ;  see  Gese- 
nius,  Comment,  in  loc.) :  the  open  country  itself  was 
laid  waste  (Jodg.  vi,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  1 ;  2  Kings  iii, 
19,  25;  comp.  Judith  ii,  17;  Herodot.  i,  17).  Some- 
times the  conquerors  contented  themselves  with  pull- 
ing down  the  fortifications  and  carrying  away  the 
treasures  (2  Kings  xiv,  14 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  26 ;  2 
Kings  xxiv,  13),  demanded  hostages  (2  Kings  xiv,  14), 
and  exacted  contributions  (2  Kings  xviii,  14 ;  see  Isa. 
xxxiii,  18) ;  garrisons  were  also  left  in  charge  (2  Sam. 
yiii,  6,  14).  But  a  more  absolute  war  of  extermina- 
tion was  waged  by  the  Hebrew  people  against  the 
Canaanites  on  the  eisode  into  Palestine.  See  Ac- 
cursed. Victory  was  celebrated  with  joyful  shouts, 
songs,  and  dances  (Judg.  v;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6  sq. ;  2 
Sam.  xxii;  Judith  xvi,  2,  24;  1  Mace,  iv,  24);  tro- 
phies were  also  set  up  (1  Sam.  xv,  12 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  18; 
but  see  Thenius,  ad  loc).  As  permanent  memorials 
of  good  fortune  in  war,  captured  weapons  or  pieces  of 
armor  were  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9 ; 
see  xxxl,  10 ;  2  Kings  xi,  10 ;  1  Chron.  x,  10 ;  comp. 
Homer,  //.  vii,  83;  Virg.  JSn.  vii,  183  sq.  ;  Justin,  ix, 
7;  Lucan,  i,  240;  Tacit.  Annal,  i,  59,  2).  For  mili- 
tary exploits,  individuals  were  honored  with  presents 
or  a  promotion  (1  Sam.  xviii,  25  sq.  [comp.  Bosellini, 
J/onttm.  8tor.  iv,  74] ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11),  and  David 
bad  a  sort  of  honorary  legion  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8).  Herod 
the  Great  once  rewarded  all  his  soldiers  for  a  hard- 
earned  victory  with  money  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  15,  4). 
leaders  who  fell  were  honored  by  the  army  with  mil- 
itary mourning  (2  Sam.  iii,  31),  and  their  weapons 
were  placed  in  their  grave  (Ezek.  xxxii,  27;  comp. 
Dougtaei  AnaL  ut  sup.),  as  in  that  case  the  burial 
(with  the  tumultuary  pomp  of  war,  Amos  ii,  2)  of  the 
remains  was  a  cardinal  duty  of  the  army  and  its  com- 
mander (1  Kings  xi,  15).  The  scrupulonsness  of  the 
later  Jews  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
(q.  V.)  sometimes  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage  over 
them.  See  generally  Lydii  Syntagma  de  re  mi'itari, 
c.  notis  Van  Til  (Dordaei,  1698 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Tkes. 
xxvii).  Kausler's  Warterb.  der  Sddacten  oiler  Volker 
(vol.  i,  Ulm,  1825)  is  of  little  value  for  Hebrew  ar- 
chseology. — Winer,  i,  680.  Compare  Battle.  On  1 
Cor.  ix,  26,  see  Games. 

Figure  stands  in  the  Auth.Yers.  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  following  words  in  the  original :  b^D,  se^- 
md^  Deut.  iv,  16,  i.  e.  an  idol^  as  elsewhere  rendered ; 
n^bp^,  mUda'ath^  1  Kings  vi,  29,  a  earving^  as  else- 
where  rendered ;  but  usually,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
n'^S^n,  tabtdtk\  Isa.  xliv,  13,  likeness  or  pattern,  as 
elsewhere  rendered ;  to  which  correspond  in.  the  N.  T. 
Tvvoq,  Acts  vii,  43 ;  Rom.  v,  14,  a  iifpe ;  avrirvirovy 
Heb.  ix,  24,  1  Pet.  iii,  21,  an  antitype;  and  irapafioXTf, 
Heb.  ix,  9 ;  xi,  19,  a  parable^  as  elsewhere  rendered. 
See  Type  ;  Parable. 

Fiji  Islands,  a  group  of  blands  in  Polynesia,  sit^ 
uated  340  miles  north-west  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  be- 
tween lat.l5°  30'  and  19°  30',  and  Ions?.  177°  and  178° 
West.  It  comprises  225  islands,  of  which  95  are  in- 
habited. The  others  are  occasionally  resorted  to  by 
natives  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  taking  the  biclii- 
de-merj  or  sea-slu^.  Two  are  lar*re  islands,  stretching 
north-east  and  south-west  nearly  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  group,  and  are  supposed  to  be  each  about 
300  miles  in  circumference.  The  group  comprises 
seven  districts,  and  is  under  as  many  principal  chiefs. 
All  the  minor  chiefe  on  the  different  islands  are  more 
or  less  connected  or  subject  to  one  of  these.  The  area 
of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  8033  sq.  miles,  and 
the  population  at  fh>m  200,000  to  300,000.  The  white 
population  is  about  600,  among  whom  are  40  Ameri- 
cans.   The  people  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 


independent  of  and  often  hostile  to  eacli  other.  la 
each  tribe  great  and  marked  distinction  of  rank  exist. 
The  classes  which  are  readily  distinguished  are  as  fol* 
lows :  1.  kings ;  2.  chiefs ;  8.  warriors ;  4.  the  king's 
messengers  (matanivauua,  literally  "  eyes  of  the 
lands*') ;  5.  slaves  (kaisi).  Mbau,  the  metropolis  and 
imperial  ci^,  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  alM>ut  two 
miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  nearly  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

War  is  a  constant  occupation  of  the  natives,  and  en- 
grosses most  of  their  time  and  thought.  In  1809  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  crew 
of  a  brig  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  reef  oflT  Nai- 
rai,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives,  joined  the  Mbau 
people,  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  and 
assisted  them  in  their  wars.  Next  to  war,  agriculture 
is  the  most  general  occupation  of  this  people.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  esculent  fruits  and  roots,  which 
they  cultivate  in  addition  to  many  spontaneous  pro* 
ductions  of  the  soil. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  natives,  the  following  account 
is  g^ven  in  Newcomb,  Cydopeedia  of  Miuions:  "The 
pantheon  of  the  Fyians  contains  many  deities.  *  Many 
of  the  natives,*  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Cross,  *  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  deity  called  Ovi^ 
who  is  considered  the  maker  of  all  men ;  yet  different 
parts  of  the  group  ascribe  their  origin  to  other  gods. 
A  certain  female  deity  is  said  to  have  created  the  Vewa 
people ;  and  yet  if  a  child  is  bom  malformed  it  is  atr- 
tributed  to  an  oversight  of  Ov6.'  The  god  most  gen- 
erally known  next  to  Ov6  is  Ndengei.  He  is  worship- 
ped in  the  form  of  a  large  serpent,  alleged  to  dwell  in 
a  district  under  the  authority  of  Mbau,  which  is  called 
Nakauvandra,  and  is  situated  near  the  western  end  of 
Yiti-Levu.  To  this  deity  they  believe  that  the  spirit 
goes  immediately  after  death  for  purification,  or  to  re- 
ceive sentence.  All  spirits,  however,  are  not  believed 
to  be  permitted  to  reach  the  judgment^seat  of  Nden- 
gei ;  for,  upon  the  road,  it  is  supposed  that  an  enor^ 
mous  giant,  armed  with  a  large  axe,  stands  constant- 
ly on  the  watch.  With  this  weapon  he  endeavors  to 
wound  all  who  attempt  to  pass  him.  Those  who  are 
wounded  dare  not  present  themselves  to  Ndengei,  and 
are  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  Wheth- 
er the  spirit  be  wounded  or  not  depends  not  upon  the 
conduct  in  life;  but  they  ascribe  an  escape  from  a 
blow  to  good  luck.  They  have  four  classes  of  gods  be- 
sides their  malicious  deities.  The  occasions  on  which 
the  priests  are  required  to  officiate  are  usually  the  fol- 
lowing :  to  implore  good  crops  of  yams  and  taro ;  on 
going  to  battle ;  tor  propitious  voyages ;  for  rain ;  for 
storms,  to  drive  boats  and  ships  ashore,  in  order  that 
the  natives  may  plunder  them ;  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion  of  their  enemies.  Their  belief  in  a  future  state, 
guided  by  no  just  notions  of  religious  or  moral  obliga* 
tion,  is  the  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices,  among 
which  are  the  custom  of  putting  their  parents  to  death 
when  they  are  advanced  in  years,  suicide,  the  immo- 
lation of  wives  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands,  and 
human  sacrifices." 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1643  by  Tasman, 
partly  rediscovered  in  1773  by  Cook,  visited  in  1789 
and  1792  by  Bligh,  but  accurate  information  about 
them  was  for  the  first  time  obtained  through  the  expe* 
ditions  of  Dumont  d'Urville  (1827)  and  Wilkes  (1840). 
The  history  of  the  Christianization  of  the  Fiji  Islandi 
began  in  1885.  In  October  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Cross  and  D.  Carg01,Wesle3ran  missionaries  from  Eng* 
land,  proceeded  from  Yavau,  one  of  the  Friendly  Isl' 
ands,  to  Lakemba,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  is  but 
a  small  island,  being  only  about  22  miles  in  circum* 
ferenoe,  and  did  not  contain  above  lOOO  inhabiUnts. 
The  chief,  to  whom  their  object  was  explained,  appear* 
ed  friendly,  gave  them  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  live, 
and  built  a  temporary  dwelling  for  each  of  their  fami* 
lies.  In  a  few  months  the  missionaries  baptised  a 
number  of  the  natives,  some  of  whom  had  previously 
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obUined  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  the  Friendlj 
Islands.  The  chief,  heing  only  a  tributary  chief,  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  take  any  step  in  favor  of  Cliris^ 
tianity  until  he  knew  the  minds  of  the  more  powerful 
chiefs  of  Fiji,  and  even  threatened  and  persecuted  the 
converts.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  missiona- 
ries, with  the  aid  of  native  teachers  and  preachers, 
some  of  whom  came  from  the  Vavan  Islands,  intro- 
duced the  Gospel  into  various  other  islands  of  the  Fiji 
group  besides  Lakemba,  as  Rewa,  Vewa,  Bua,  Nandy, 
and  some  others  of  minor  importance.  They  were  fa- 
vorably received  by  a  number  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
people,  in  some  instances,  however,  from  motives  of  a 
secular  character.  In  1845  and  the  following  year 
there  was  a  great  religious  movement  in  the  islands 
of  Vewa,  which  extended  also  to  other  islands,  and  re- 
sulted in  large  additions  to  the  Christian  churches. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the  movement 
was  the  conversion  of  a  chief  whose  name  was  Yarin, 
and  who  liad  long  acted  as  the  human  butcher  of  Seru, 
being  called  the  Napoleon  of  FijL 

In  1854,  the  chief  king  of  the  islands,  king  Thakom- 
bau,  who  occupied  several  of  the  smaller  islands  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Yiti-Levu,  together  with  his  tribe, 
embraced  Christianity.  Since  this  time  the  prosperity 
of  the  islands  has  rapidly  increased,  and  they  are  now 
partially  civilized.  A  number  of  whites  have  settled 
on  the  island,  and  bare  developed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  natural  resources  of  Uie  soil.  A  great  part  of 
the  territory  of  Thakombau  is  now  mapped  off  into 
cotton  and  sugar  plantations,  most  of  the  planters  be- 
ing Australians.  There  is  also  in  the  island  of  Levu- 
ka,  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  king  and  his  seat  of 
government,  a  flourishing  little  town  called  Ovalau, 
which  has  a  hotel  and  a  number  of  stores,  all  of  them 
kept  by  whites.  There  is  a  British  consul  also  sta- 
tioned in  this  island,  and  in  1868  an  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  was  sent  there  from  Sidney.  About 
the  same  time  that  king  Thskombau  embmced  Chris- 
tianity, the  crews  of  two  American  whalers  were  mur- 
dered by  his  subjects.  The  American  government 
preferred  a  claim  for  compensation,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  that  ^45,000  should  be  paid  by  the  Fiji- 
ans  in  reparation  for  the  outrage  commiUed.  The 
king,  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
offered  in  1858  his  entire  territory  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment, by  which  it  was,  however,  declined.  In  1868 
the  king's  prime  minister,  C.  H.  Hare  (an  English- 
man), proposed  that  the  American  government  should 
not  only  take  possession  of  the  three  islands  which  had 
been  mortgaged  to  it,  but  that  it  should  also  purchase 
all  the  other  islands  of  the  group.  As  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  disinclined  to  buy  the  islands, 
an  offer  was  accepted  from  a  company  in  Melbourne, 
the  Fiji  Trading  and  Banking  Company,  which  under- 
took to  pay  the  amount  due  to  the  U.  States,  and  in  re- 
turn received  very  extensive  rights  and  privileges. 

Christianity  is  now  the  predominant  religion  in  the 
F^i  Islands.  In  the  WesUyan  Methodiat  Calendar  for 
1869,  the  statistics  of  the  mission  are  reported  ss  fol- 
lows: circuits,  9;  chapels,  458;  other  preaching-places, 
889 ;  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  58 ;  sub- 
ordinate paid  and  unpaid  agents,  4051;  members, 
17,886;  on  trial  for  membership,  4609;  scholars  in 
schools,  85,617 ;  attendants  on  public  worship,  109,088. 
The  Christianization  of  the  whole  group  makes  rapid 
progress.  One  heathen  island  was  visited  in  1867  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary,  also  a  native  assistant  mis- 
sionary, a  native  catechist,  and  six  native  students, 
were  murdered  by  the  people  in  the  interior  of  Viti- 
Levu.  See  Newcomb,  Cyclopadia  o/Miuhnij  p.  720 ; 
Brown's  History  ofMudona^  vol.  i ;  J.  Hunt's  Life  of 
Mr.  Cross ;  Walter  Lawry,  Missions  in  Tonga  and  Fiji; 
G.  B.  Bowe,  Life  of  John  Bunt;  T.Williams  and  James 
Calvert,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians  (London,  2d  edit.  1868, 2 
vols.).     (A.  J.  S.) 


File  is  the  incorrect  rendering  in  the  Eng.  Bible  of 
the  expression  0*^0  H^^^B  (jaetsirah' pirn,  found  only 
in  1  Sam.  xiii,  21),  which  literally  signifies  a  notching 
of  the  mouth  or  edge  of  tools,  i.  e.  bluntness  or  dulness 
of  the  agricultural  instruments,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  smiths  to  sharpen  them  by  welding  out  the 
point. 

Filiatioxi  (op  Soh  op  God).  The  state  of  rela- 
tionship in  which  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead 
stands  to  the  First,  as  the  Son  of  the  Father.  See 
Christolooy;  Fatheb;  Son  op  God;  Soxship; 
TRnrmr. 

Fllioque  Controveny,  a  historical  question  as 
to  the  introduction  of  the  words  jcai  U  tov  viov  {fiio- 
qu€y  and  from  the  Son)  into  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  de- 
note the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fh>m  the  Son  as 
well  as  from  the  Father.  The  Western  churches  ad* 
mit  thefiioque;  the  Eastern  deny  it;  and  this  is  the 
chief  doctrinal  point  of  division  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. 

1.  The  original  Nicene  Creed  (A.D.  825),  it  is  ad- 
mitted  on  all  hands,  does  not  contain  iheJUioque.  The 
simple  statement  there  made  is,  "  we  believe  also  in 
the  Holy  Ghost"  {xai  fi'c  rd  Tlvtv/ia  rb  Syiov).  See 
Cbeed,  voL  ii,  p.  562.  The  Nic«no-Constantinopoli- 
tan  Creed  (A.D.  881)  adds  the  phrase  ro  U  tov  ira- 
rpoc  Uxopwofuvovj  who  proceedeih  from  the  Father; 
but  says  nothing  about  **the  Son"  (Crbbd,  vol.  ii,  p. 
562).  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  made 
certain  modifications  of  the  language  of  the  creed  [see 
Chalcedon,  vol.  ii,  p.  196],  but  left  the  passage  relat- 
ing to  the  Holy  Ghost  unchanged.  Nor  has  any 
change  on  this  point  ever  been  authorized  by  any  gen- 
eral council  recognised  as  such  either  by  the  Eastern 
or  Western  churches.  To  this  day  the  creed  is  recited 
and  used  throughout  the  East  in  the  original  form. 
But  the  Roman  Church,  and  also  the  Reformed  church- 
es, used  it  with  the  words  " and  from  the  Son.**  The 
historical  question  is,  When  and  how  did  this  interpo- 
lation take  place  ? 

2.  It  was  said  under  Cbeed  (vol.  ii,  p.  568)  that  this 
addition  of flioque  first  appeared  in  the  acta  of  a  synod 
at  Braga,  in  Spain,  A.D.  412  (A.D.  411 ;  Bingham, 
Grig.  Eai.  x,  4, 16),  but  the  records  of  that  synod  are 
now  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Latins,  to  be  spurious 
(Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  ii,  91).  In  446,  Turibins, 
bishop  of  Astorga,  addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  the  Great 
complaining  of  the  PriscillianiBt  heresy  in  Spain.  Leo 
ordered  a  council  of  all  Spain,  but  the  troubles  of  the 
time  (the  Goths  controlling  much  of  the  countr}')  made 
this  impossible ;  and  two  synods  were  held,  one  in  To- 
ledo, the  other  in  Gallicia  (A.D.  447 ;  Mansi,  vi,  491). 
At  Toledo,  nineteen  bishops  were  present;  and  here, 
and  by  these  nineteen  Spanish  bishops,  the  words^/i- 
joque  were  first  used  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  a  creed  (Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichte,  ii,  289). 
But  the  words  were  not  added  here  to  the  Nicseno-Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed.  This  was  first  done  at  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  589),  held  by  order  of  king 
Reccaredus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  abjuring  Arianism 
(Hefele,  iii,  44).  At  this  council,  and  by  order  of 
Reccaredus,  an  anathema  was  declared  against  all 
who  should  deny  the  procession  from  "the  Son  also** 
(JUioque).  It  is  doubtfVil,  however,  whether  the  rev- 
erend fathers  reall}'  knew  what  was  the  original  form 
of  the  creed,  as  they  issued  a  canon  at  the  same  time 
ordering  the  creed  to  be  recited  "according  to  the  form 
of  the  Oriental  churches.*'  But  the  General  Council 
of  Constantinople  (A.D.  681)  paid  no  attention  to  this 
obscure  Spanish  innovation,  and  promulgated  the 
creed  in  ita  original  form,  as  also  did  the  seventh 
General  Council  at  Nicaea,  A.D.  787.  But  the  habit 
of  usinf?  the  creed  with  iha  JUioque  had  now  grown  up 
in  the  West,  and  was  favored  by  Charlemagne.  In 
809  two  Western  monks  f^om  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne were  at  Mount  Olivet,  and  there  used  this  new 
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Western  form,  for  which  the j  were  accused  of  heresy 
by  the  Easterns.  Charlemagne  hated  the  East  heart- 
ily,  drew  up  a  refutation  of  the  Eastern  doctrine,  and 
summoned  a  council  at  Aix>la-Cfaapelle  (809),  which 
sanctioned  the  Jilioque,  and  sent  deputies  to  Leo  III  to 
obtain  his  confirmation  of  their  decision.  Leo  refused 
to  add  the  fiSoque  to  the  creed,  and  even  had  the  creed 
itself,  in  its  original  form,  engraved  on  two  silver 
shields  (in  Greek  and  Latin),  which  he  hung  up  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  as  a  testimony  to  his  unwillingness  to 
hriak  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  general  councils  by 
adding  to  the  creed.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fiUoque  as  scriptural 
and  sound.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  the 
troubles  with  Photius  (q.  v.)  renewed  tho  controversy 
between  East  and  West ;  and  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.D.  879),  which  was  attended  by  880  bish- 
ops,  anathematized  all  who  add  the  fiUoque.  No 
pope  had  as  yet  formally  authorized  the  addition,  and 
yet  it  was  coming  into  general  use  in  the  West,  under 
the  authority,  especially,  of  pope  Nicholas  I  (Neale, 
Eattem  Churdi^  p.  1156  sq. ;  Mansi,  xv,  255).  Final- 
ly, Rome  did  add  the  fiUoqm  to  the  creed,  but  in  no 
public  or  open  way ;  *'  no  dec^tal,  encyclical  or  synod- 
ical,  announcing  her  adhesion.  The  thing  was  done 
in  a  comer,  and,  but  for  a  curious  liturgical  writer  of 
the  Western  empire,  who  went  to  see  his  sovereign, 
Henry  II,  crowned  at  Rome,  A.D.  1014,  by  pope  Ben- 
edict VIII,  nobody  could  have  guessed  when  it  occur- 
red. Bemo  therefore  records  what  he  witnessed  with 
his  own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  being  engaged  himself  in 
a  work  on  the  Mass,  he  would  naturally  be  very  par- 
ticular in  his  inquiries  when  he  came  to  Rome,  of  all 
places,  how  things  were  done  there.  Now  his  account 
is  that  *up  to  that  time  the  Romans,*  that  is,  the 
Church  of  Rome  generally,  *  had  in  no  tna$  chanted 
the  creed  after  the  gospel ;  but  that  the  lord  emperor 
Henry  would  not  desist  till,  with  the  approval  of  all, 
he  had  persuaded  the  apostolic  lord  Benedict  to  let  it 
be  chanted  at  high  mass.*  Thus  Reccard  inaugura- 
ted the  addition,  Charlemagne  patronized  it,  and  Hen- 
ry II  got  it  adopted  by  the  popes  themselves.  When 
this  had  been  done,  the  pontifical  oath  was  changed. 
Later  popes,  of  course,  shrank  from  imprecating  a 
judgment  upon  themselves,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  oath,  in  case  they  failed  to  keep  the  decrees  of 
the  general  councils  enumerated  in  it,  *  tuque  ad  unum 
npkem,*  when  they  felt  they  had  notoriously  failed  to 
do  so  by  the  creed.  That  clause  was  accordingly 
struck  out.  For  the  last  lOOO  years  the  Roman  com- 
munk>n  has  been  committed  to  the  use  of  a  creed  which 
is  not  that  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Crown !  I  do 
not  say,  therefore^  to  the  use  of  a  creed  which  is  hete- 
rodox. On  the  theological  question  involved  in  it  I 
would  wish  to  speak  with  becoming  reverence;  but 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  addition  which  forms  its 
distinguishing  feature  was  made  and  had  been  in  use 
many  centuries  before  any  pope  judged  it  allowable, 
much  less  necessary;  many  centuries  before  theolo- 
gians in  the  West  had  agreed  among  themselves 
whether  the  terms  'mission*  and  'procession'  were 
distinguishable.  Doubtless  it  has  since  found  able 
defenders ;  but  among  them  there  are  scarce  two  who 
give  the  same  account  of  it,  historically  or  doctrinally, 
and  some  of  them  are  neither  consistent  with  each 
other  nor  with  themselves.  Others,  in  arguing  for  it 
ogainst  the  Easterns,  have  grievously  misstated  facts, 
and  numberless  passages  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it  f^om  the  fathers,  either  wholly  spurious  or 
interpolated.  I  know  of  no  parallel  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect in  any  religious  controversy  before  or  since. 
If  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  not  expressly  coined  for 
this  controversy,  it  was  employed  in  this  controversy 
first  as  a  polemical  weapon"  (Ffoulkes,  LeUer  to  Arch- 
bUhop  Manninfff  London,  1868). 

For  the  renewal  of  the  question,  with  a  view  to 
anion  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at  the  Council 


of  Florence,  see  Florenck.  The  great  English  di- 
vines, Pearson  and  Waterland,  while  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  West,  condemn  the  interpolation  of  the 
creed.  So  Pearson  remarks :  ''  Thus  did  the  Oriental 
Church  accuse  the  Occidental  for  adding^/ioTUS  to  the 
creed,  contrary  to  a  general  council,  which  had  pro- 
hibited all  additions,  and  that  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  the  authority  of  another  council ;  and  so  the 
schism  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Church  be- 
gan and  was  continued,  never  to  be  ended  until  those 
words,  Kal  Ik  tov  viov,  oiJUioque^  are  taken  out  of  the 
creed"  {Ea^posUion  of  the  Creed,  art.  viU,  Oxford,  1820, 
ii,  894). 

The  commissioners  for  a  review  of  tho  English 
Prayer-book,  1689,  expressed  in  a  note  their  opinion 
that  something  should  be  done  to  satisfy  the  Greek 
Church.  At  a  later  period  the  non-juring  prelates 
made  proposals  to  the  Greeks,  stating  that  in  the 
clause  filioque  nothing  more  is  meant  than  ''  from  the 
Father  by  the  Son;*'  to  which  the  Greek  patriarch  and 
Synod  of  Constantinople  replied  (April  12,  1718): 
"  We  receive  no  other  rule  or  creed  than  that  which 
was  set  forth  by  the  first  and  second  holy  General 
Council,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  *  from  the  Father.*  Therefore  we  receive  none 
who  add  the  least  eylUxble  (and  the  most  perfect  word 
would  fall  far  short),  either  by  way  of  insertion,  com- 
mentary, or  explication  to  this  holy  creed,  or  icho  take 
OMftMngfrom  it.  For  the  holy  fathers  at  that  time 
anathematize  all  such  as  shall  either  take  from  or  add 
to  it  any  word  or  syllable.  If  any  one  has  formeriy 
inserted  any  word,  let  it  be  struck  out,  and  let  the  creed 
be  unaltered  as  it  was  at  first  written,  and  is  to  this 
day,  after  so  many  years,  read  and  believed  by  us. 
Now,  concerning  this  point,  we  thus  believe  that  there 
is  a  two/oldproceetion  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  one  nat- 
ural, eternal,  and  before  time,  according  to  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone ;  and  of 
which  it  is  both  written  in  the  creed,  and  the  Lord  has 
said,  *  the  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  fh)m 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceed* 
ETH  FROM  THE  FATHER*  (John  XV,  26).  The  other 
procession  is  temporal  and  deputative^  according  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  externally  sent  forth,  de- 
rived, proceeds,  and  flows  from  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son  for  the  sanctilication  of  the  creature.  As  to 
his  temporal  and  outward  procession,  we  agree  that  ho 
proceeds,  comes,  or  is  sent  by  the  Son,  or  through  the 
Son's  mediation,  and  from  the  Son,  in  this  sense  of  an 
outward  procession,  for  the  sanctification  of  the  crea- 
ture. But  this  vpoimQ,  or  mission,  we  do  not  call  pro- 
cession, lest  we  should  be  as  unhappy  as  the  Papists, 
who,  because  of  the  limited  dialect  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  is  unable  to  express  the  vp6i<ng,  or  mis- 
sion, by  one  word,  and  the  iKTroptvmg,  or  procession,  by 
another,  have  called  them  both  processions,  which  af- 
terwards grew  into  error,  and  made  them  take  tho 
eternal  procession  for  that  irpotmQ  which  was  tn  ^*me'* 
{Amer,  Quart.  Church  Rev.  April,  1868,  p.  98). 

The  historical  question  is  very  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  (a  convert  from  the  Angli- 
can to  the  Roman  Church)  in  several  recent  works  of 
his,  especially  in  A  Historical  Account  of  the  Addition 
of  the  Words  Filioque  to  the  Creed  (Lend.  1867).  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  states  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  doctrino 
of  the  double  procession  in  the  abstract,  but  he  objects 
to  ite  "  embodiment  in  the  creed  in  a  word  of  four  syl- 
lables, foisted  in  without  authority,  retained  there  with- 
out authority,  in  a  place  that  was  never  designed  for 
it,  in  a  proposition  set  apart  for  the  declaration  of 
another  truth"  (p.  31).  Moreover,  he  objecte  to  the 
clause  because  it  binds  to  the  acceptance  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  two  meanings;  "the  sense  in  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Son  not  be- 
ing in  every  way  coextensive  with  the  sense  in  which  he 
is  said  to  proceed  fh>m  the  Father."  And  he  express- 
es his  conviction  that  this  clause  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
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with  the  Socinianism  and  UnitariAiiisin  so  long  life  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  notices  that  in  the  East, 
where  the  JiHoque  is  not  adopted,  "  there  is  positively 
no  such  thin^^  known  as  Unitarianism  among  baptized 
Christians;"  and  it  happened  to  himself  once  to  meet 
with  this  replj  from  a  literary  friend  with  whom  he 
had  been  discussing  the  clause — "I  find  my  escape 
from  it  in  Unitarianism." 

3.  For  the  theological  question  involved,  see  Holy 
Ghost,  Procession.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  while 
the  Latins  are  inexcusable,  according  to  their  own 
canon  law,  for  their  addition  of  the  fiioque  to  the  creed, 
tiiey  are  still  correct  as  to  the  doctrine.  Their  deeper 
anthropological  investigations  naturally  developed  the 
doctrine  of  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Son. 
Palmer  (^Dittetiatioru  on  SuhjecU  rdating  to  tke  Eastern 
Communion^  Lond.  1853,  8vo,  p.  103  sq.)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  controversy :  **  I.  That  when 
the  expression  of  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  ^also  from 
the  Son'  was  first  noticed  and  objected  against  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Latins  explained  it  away  or  dissembled  it, 
instead  of  openly  insisting  on  it  as  truth.  Again,  II. 
That  when,  at  length,  they  had  all  received  it  them- 
selves, the  Latins  attempted  to  force  it  into  the  creed, 
and  to  impose  it  on  the  Church  at  large  by  overbear- 
ing violence,  not  by  an  oecumenical  council.  Again, 
III.  That  in  seeking  to  impose  it  upon  the  Easterns, 
the  I^atins  generally  have  rested  it  upon  manifestly 
false  grounds,  as  upon  the  ground  of  unbroken  and  ex- 
plicit tradition.  Again,  IV.  That  a  vast  multitude  of 
passages,  formerly  alleged  by  the  Latins,  both  from 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  have  been  proved  either  to 
bo  interpolations  altogether,  or  to  have  been  corrupt- 
ed. Lastly,  V.  That  some  of  the  texts  moet  insisted 
on  by  the  Latins  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  shown 
afterwards,  by  Zocrnikaff,  to  have  been  corrupted,  have, 
since  Zoemikaff  wrote,  been  surrendered,  even  by  Lat- 
in editors;  so  that  the  Greek  cause,  as  respects  the 
critical  examination  of  passages,  has  gained  materially 
in  strength  since  the  Council  of  Florence.  But  to  re- 
ject a  doctrine  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  nor  handed 
down  by  unbroken  tradition  from  the  beginning,  but 
Mug  out*  or  developed  by  a  part  of  the  Church  in  later 
ages,  and  violently  thrust  upon  the  rest  on  false 
grounds,  can  never  be  heresy.  If,  indeed,  it  were  con- 
fessed to  be  a  novelty  and  a  development,  and  suffi- 
ciently shown  to  be,  notwithstanding,  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  development,  there  might  be  a  greater  re- 
sponsibUity  in  rejecting  it.  On  the  other  side,  very 
many  of  the  Greeks  assert,  not  only  that  the  Latin  doc- 
trine is  false  in  itself  but  also  that  it  is  a  heresy,  and 
that  the  Latins  are  heretics  for  maintaining  it.  But 
against  this  view  it  is  fair  to  object,  I.  That  those  he- 
retical consequences  which  seem  to  flow  from  the  asser- 
tion of  the  procession  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Father,  and  on  account  of  which  the  doctrine  it- 
self is  said  to  be  heresy,  are  clearly  rejected  and  con- 
demned as  heresies  by  the  Latins,  no  less  than  by  the 
Greeks ;  which  would  seem  to  reduce  the  Latin  error, 
if  it  be  an  error,  to  a  mere  misconception  and  misuse 
of  words.  II.  That  all  heresies  spring  from  evil  mo- 
tives; but  the  motive  which  prompted  the  assertion 
of  this  doctrine  is  commonly  admitted,  even  by  the 
Greeks,  to  have  been  good,  namely,  the  desire  to  main- 
tain, against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics,  the  co- 
cquality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  III.  That  the 
Greeks  have  repeatedly  and  all  along  offered  to  unite 
and  communicate  with  the  latins,  winking  at  all  oth- 
er faults  if  only  the  form  of  the  creed  were  restored, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  from  the  Son  had  been  held  to  be  heresy  in 
itself.  IV.  That  nntil  not  only  some  or  many  passages, 
but  cUl  those  passages  in  St.  Augustine  and  other  Lat- 
in fathers  which  assert  the  procession  from  the  Son, 
have  been  shown  to  be  corrupt  or  interpolated,  or,  in 
sense,  to  mean  no  moro  than  they  were  stated  to  mean 
in  the  explanation  given  at  Rome  to  Maximus  the 


martyr  in  the  7th  century,  the  Latins,  even  if  they  be 
in  error,  cannot  be  called  heretics  for  adhering  to  a 
doctrine  seemingly  taught  and  bequeathed  to  them  by 
great  saints,  who  are  venerated  as  such  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  no  less  than  by  their  own.  *  We  conclude, 
then,  that  so  long  as  the  ^^FHioque^'  is  not  interpolated 
into  the  creed  without  the  consent  of  a  council,  the 
question  of  the  doctrine  in  itself  is  still  open  and  pend- 
ing ;  and  that  neither  are  the  Greeks  heretics  if  they 
deny  it,  nor  the  Latins  if  tiiey  assert  it,  so  long  as  they 
both  desire  that  the  subject  may  be  fairly  and  rdig' 
ioosly  decided  by  an  oscumenical  council.' " 

LUeraiure. — Besides  the  works  already  mentioned^ 
see  J.  G.  Walch,  Hist.  Cont.  Grac.  lytimorumque  (Jen« 
1761,  8vo) ;  J.  G.  Voss,  Ve  Tribus  SymboUs,  diss.  iii. ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Churchy  Iniroduct, ;  Waterland,  Workg 
(Oxford,  1843),  iii,  201,  437;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  viii ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrint $,  §  169 ;  Ne« 
ander.  Church  History ^  Torrey's  transl.,  iii,  2C4, 653  sq. ; 
SchafT,  nist.  of  the  Christian  Church,  §  181;  Gieseler, 
Church  Hist.  §  13,  41 ;  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
transl.  by  Popoff  and  J.  M.  Neale  (Lond.  18C1, 12mo) ; 
Neale,  Voices  from  the  East  (London,  1859),  p.  €0  sq. ; 
Harvey,  History  of  the  Creeds,  p.  462  sq. ;  Hardwick, 
Middle  Age,  p.  61,  n.  4 ;  Browne,  Exposition  of  the  At* 
tides,  p.  114  sq. ;  Procter,  On  Common  Pruyer,  p.  234; 
Heurtley,  Harmonia  Symbolica,  p.  121;  Christian  Re- 
memhrancer,  July,  1863,  p.  69  sq. ;  Ffoulkes,  ChrisUs^ 
donCs  Divisions,  i.  69  sq. ;  ii,  67,  661  sq. ;  Westmuuter 
Rev.  Jan.  1868,  p.  Ill ;  American  Quarterly  Church  RS" 
view,  April,  1868,  art.  v.  See  Florence,  Council  of  ; 
Greek  Church  ;  Holy  Ghost  ;  Procession. 

Fillan,  St.  "  Two  Scoto-Irish  saints  of  the  name 
of  Fillan  appear  in  the  Church  calendars,  and  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  topography  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. (1.)  St.  Fillan,  or  Faolan,  sumamed  the  Lep- 
er, had  his  yearly  festival  on  the  20th  of  June.  His 
chief  church  in  Scotland  was  at  the  east  end  of  Loch 
Erne,  in  Perthshire,  where  *■  St.  Fillan's  Well'  was  long 
believed  to  have  supernatural  powers  of  healing.  A 
seat  in  the  rock  of  Dunfillan  still  keeps  the  name  of 
*  St.  Fillan*s  Chair  ;*  and  two  cavities  beside  it  are  said 
to  have  been  hollowed  by  St.  Fillan^s  knees  in  prayer. 
His  Irish  church  is  at  Ball^'heyland  (anciently  called 
Killhelan  or  Kill  Faelain),  in  the  barony  of  Cullenagh, 
in  Queen's  County.  (2.)  St.  Fillan,  the  abbot,  liio 
son  of  St.  Kentigerna  of  Inchcaileoch,in  Loch  Lomond, 
lived  in  the  8th  century,  and  had  his  yearly  festival  on 
the  7th  or  9th  of  January.  His  church  in  Ireland  was 
at  Cluain  Maoscna,in  Fartullach,in  the  county  of  West- 
meath.  His  chief  church  in  Scotland  was  in  Perth- 
shire, in  the  upper  part  of  Glendochart,  which  takes 
from  him  the  name  of  Strathfillan.  Here  a  well-en- 
dowed prior}',  dedicated  in  his  honor,  was  repaired  or 
rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Ring 
Robert  Bruce  made  a  grant  of  money  to  the  work,  in 
gratitude,  probably,  for  the  miraculous  encouragement 
which  he  was  said  to  have  received  on  the  eve  of  Ban- 
nockbum  from  a  relic  of  the  saint — one  of  his  arm>bones 
enclosed  in  a  silver  case.  Another  relic  of  St.  Fillan's 
— the  silver  head  of  his  crosier  or  pastoral  staff—has 
been  preserved  to  our  time.  It  is  called  the  '  Coyger- 
ach'  or  'Qoigrich,'  and  appears  in  record  as  early  as 
the  year  1428,  when  it  was  in  the  hereditary  keeping 
of*a  family  named  Jore  or  Dewar,  who  were  believed 
to  have  been  its  keepers  from  the  time  of  king  Robert 
Bruce.  They  had  half  a  boll  of  meal  yearly  from  ev- 
ery parishioner  of  Glendochart  who  held  a  merk  land, 
and  smaller  quantities  from  smaller  tenants ;  and  they 
were  bound,  in  return,  to  follow  the  stolen  cattle  of  the 
parishioners  wherever  their  traces  could  be  found  with- 
in the  realm  of  Scotland.  The  Quigrich,  besides  its 
virtues  in  the  detection  of  theft,  was  venerated  also  for 
its  miraculons  powers  of  healing.  In  1487,  the  right 
of  keeping  it  was  confirmed  to  Malice  Doire  or  Dewar 
by  king  James  III  in  a  charter,  which  was  presented 
for  registration  among  the  public  records  of  Scotland 
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u  Utely  «*  the  yeM  17M.  Slilj"  J-Mra  Uter,  the 
Ctuigrich  atill  cammuided  reverence;  but  ita  bealInK 
virtuei  wera  now  only  tried  on  cattle,  and  ita  once  op- 
ulsDt  koepere  hod  fallen  to  the  ranli  of  farm-lubDreni. 
It  wuK  publicl]'  exhitiited  in  Edinburgh  in  tbe  year 
181S,  liui'ore  twing  carriod  to  Canadd,  where  it  now  ia, 
in  the  banda  of  a  deacendiint  of  ita  old  custodiana,  a 
(unier  named  Alexander  Dewar.  He  pats  such  a 
raloe  on  tlie  relic  that  ho  ba»  hitherto  rerused  to  part 
with  it  for  leu  than  £100  ulerling,  or  1000  acrei  o( 
Canadian  land.  It  haa  been  recently  Agured  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  in  ft  paper  in  the  Cmia- 
diim  Jmrnal,  Ho.  xxIt,  reprinted  In  a  pamphlet,  with 
the  title  ot  T/ie  Qidgneh,  or  Crorier  o/ St.  fiOtm  (To- 
ronto, 18S9);  and  in  the  Prarealu^  ff  At  Society  nf 
Antiijuaria  o/Scalland,  vol.  iii,  pt.  II,  p.  3BS,  plate  xxvi 
(Edinb.  18G1).  A  linn  In  the  rlrer  Flllan  or  Docbart, 
in  StiathflUan,  was  long  believed  to  work  wonderful 
curea  on  insane  poriona.  who  were  immaried  in  the 

Tiaa  la  the  mine  of  fio  naiKhborinK  church  of  St.  Fll- 
lan. A  hand-bell,  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Fillan, 
was  also  believed  to  worli  niiracles"  (Chambers,  i'licy- 
tlqtadia,!.  v. 

FiUat  is  an  erroneoni  tranelaUon  in  tho  A.  T.  of 
two  Heb.  words :  CpTTl,  cAiuAaiioi',  joining  (comp. 
Eiod,  xixviii,  17,  28^;  xxvli,  17),  the  poles  or  rode 
which  served  to  Join  together  tho  lops  at  the  columns 
around  the  court  of  the  taliernaclc  (q.  v.),  and  from 
which  the  cortiins  were  saapended  (E.tod.  xxvii,  10, 
11;  xixvl,3a;  xxxviii,10,n,12,17,l9).  asn,  rhit, 
B  lArtad  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  a  measuring-line  12 
cablts  loaglbr  the  circumference  of  the  pillars  of  cop- 
per in  Solonion'a  Temple  (Jer.  Ill,  2r).  See  Coluhm  ; 
Garland. 

FUlet,  ■  small  flat  face  oi  band  in  classical  archi- 
tsctnre,  used  to  aeparata  mooldings;  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, a  flat  band  on  ■  curved  moulding,  used 

I        to  decorate  a  shaft  on  a 

larger  mouldinE.    When 

on  the  f^ont  of  a  large 

muldlng,  it  is  called  Ita 

'des,  it  ia 

In  the 


illcd  a 


imples 
of  Allet-. 

Hn  C^^piO,  imnppir',  of  ancertain  etymol.),  the 
flnofafiah(q.  v.),  a  distinctive  marit  of  sach  aa  might 
he  eaten  under  the  Moiaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  0,  10,  Ui 
Deut.  xlv,  9, 10).     See  Clean. 

Final  Ferseveranoe.    See  PcRSEVEnA^ice. 

Fine  or  mulcl  for  damages  {q.  v.).  In  soma  in- 
■Lincee,  by  t)ie  Mneaio  law,  the  amount  of  a  fine,  or 
of  an  IndemniHcation  that  waa  to  be  made,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  pcreon  who  had  been  injundj  in  other 
Inalances  it  was  flxed  by  the  judge,  and  in  others  waa 
deSaedbytbelaw(Exod.  xxi,  13-36;  Deut.  xxii,  10, 
29).  Twofold,  fourfold,  and  even  flvefold  realltution 
of  thinga  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjuatly 
retained,  with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above,  waa 
required.  Thua,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast,  be  was  to 
make  it  Rood,  beast  for  beast.  This  ordinance,  ob- 
serves Klichaelia  (l^-rt  n/  Afotet,  art.  160),  appears 
only  incidentally  in  I^v.  xxiv,  18,  among  criminal 
lawa.  If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another  man's  servant 
to  death,  his  owner  was  Iwund  to  pay  for  the  servant 
thirty  shekels  of  »lver  (Exod.  xici,  82).  In  the  case 
of  one  nun's  ox  pushing  nr  goring  another's  to  death, 
it  would  have  lioen  a  very  intricate  point  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  two  had  lieen  to  blame  for  the  quarrel. 
and  therefore  both  owners  were  obliged  to  hear  the 
loss.  The  living  ox  was  sold,  and  the  price,  together 
with  the  dead  one  *qnally  divided  between  them 
(Exod.  xxi,  36).  If,  however,  the  ox  had  previously 
been   notorious  for  pushing,  and  the  owner  had  not 
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taken  care  to  confine  him,  this  made  a  diSbrence  j  fbr 
tiien,  to  tbe  man  whose  ox  had  been  pushed,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  another,  and  tho  dead  ox  he  got  him- 
self (Exod.  xxi,  86).     If  a  


n  old  p 


beloi 


igmg  ti 


open,  and  another  man's  beast  fell  Into  it,  the  owner 
of  tbe  pit  was  obliged  lo  pay  for  the  beast,  and  bad  it 
for  the  payment  (Exod.  xxi,  SB,  34).  When  a  fin 
waa  kindled  in  the  flelds,  and  did  any  damage,  he  who 
kindled  it  was  obliged  to  make  the  damage  good  (Exod. 
xxii,  <j).     See  PuNisHJiEST. 

Finer  (q'ns,  lioirph',),  a  gold  and  silver  worker 
(Prov.  ixv,  4).  See  Refiner.  In  Judg.  xvli,  i,  our 
version  renders  the  word  "founder;"  in  lea.  uli,  7, 
"goldemilb."  It  refers  eapeclally  to  the  melting  of 
fine  metal.  See  Fubnace.  The  Egyptians  carried 
the  working  of  metals  to  a  very  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  psrfection,  as  their  various  articles  of  jewellery 
preserved  in  our  museums  e%-iDce;  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  the  Hetirows  derived  their  knowledge  of  then 
arts  fhim  this  source,  though  there  is  at  tho  same  Hme 
reference  to  their  being  known  before  the  Flood  (Gen. 
xlv,  19-22).     See  Metal. 

Finger  (:33K,  <«&a',  ^acruXoc),  besides  IM  ordi- 
nary meaning,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  apo- 
cial  and  immediate  agency  of  any  one.  See  Abu. 
The  Egjiilian  magicians,  terrilled  by  the  nnnierons 
plagaea  inflicted  upon  tbeir  country,  at  length  said, 
"  This  is  the  finger  of  God,"  i.  e.  this  is  done  by  the 
power  of  God  himself  (J^xod.  viii,  19).  Moses  gave 
tbe  tables  of  the  law  written  by  tho  linger  (personal 
direction)  of  God  to  tho  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxxi,  18). 
The  heavens  are  said  to  bo  the  Work  of  God's  lingers, 
i.  e.  hb  power  (Psa.  viii,  fl).  Chiint  cast  out  devili 
with  tbe  finger  or  power  of  God  (Luke  xi,  20).  "To 
put  Ibrth  tho  finger'  is  fi  imnterinf,  insulting  gesture 
(laa.  h-iii,  9).  Some  take  this  for  a  menacing  gesture, 
as  Nicanor  stretched  out  liis  hand  against  the  Temple, 
threatening  to  bum  it  (2  Hue.  xlv,  8S).  "Four  So- 
gers thick"  occun  as  a  measure  In  Jer.  Iii,  21.  Sea 
Hiya. 

Finial,  the  cluster  of  foliage  that  Is  frequently 
used  to  ornament  the  top  of  pinnaclea,  canoplea,  pedi- 
ments, etc.,  in  Gothic  architecture.  Tbe  term  ia  also 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  tho  pinnacle  of  a  ejrire, 
roof,  or  canopy.     (G.  F.  C.) 


CliovhlTr;  fi.Augsburg. 

FInlng-pot  (q^sr,  mattrepK'),  a  encHU  nr  melt- 
ng-pot  (Prov.  xviil'S;  xxvii.  21).  Sm  Metai.ldb- 
>v.  The  use  of  these  for  reducing  gnid  was  bmOiar 
3  the  ancient  Egyptians.  "  Much  cannot,  of  course, 
«  expected  from  tbe  djijads  found  in  the  excavated 
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tombs  to  illastrate  the  means  employed  in  smelting 
the  ore,  or  to  disclose  any  of  the  secrets  they  possessed 
in  metallurgy ;  and  little  is  given  in  the  paintings  be- 
yond the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  forceps,  and  the 
mode  of  concentrating  heat  by  raising  cheelcs  of  metal 
round  three  sides  of  the  fire  in  which  the  crucibles  were 
placed.     See  Fdrxace.     Of  the  latter,  indeed,  there 

is  no  indication  in 
these  subjects,  unless 
it  be  in  the  accompa- 
nying woodcut;  but 
their  use  is  readUy 
suggested,  and  some 
which  have  been  found 
in  Egypt  are  pre- 
Fanittuc — An  Ltj^pimo  uiuwiug  ibe  served  in  the  museum 
FlrefbrmelMngGold(WnklnMn).    ©f  Berlin.     They  are 

nearly  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  about 
the  same  in  depth,  and  present  the  ordinary  form  and 
appearance  of  those  used  at  the  present  day"  (VVillcin- 
son,  Ane,  Eg.  abridgm.  ii,  138).     See  Handicbaft. 

Finland,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  in- 
habited by  savage  tribes  belonging  to  the  Finnish  na- 
tions, which  by  piracy  and  frequent  inroads  became 
especially  formidable  to  the  Swedes.  The  latter  sub- 
jugated with  difficulty  and  only  for  a  short  time  the 
coast  of  Finland,  while  the  republic  of  Novgorod  ex- 
tended its  rule  over  the  southern  branches  of  the  Finns. 
Tiie  frequent  robberies  of  the  pagan  Suomi  induced 
Icing  Eric  of  Sweden  to  conquer  them,  and  compel 
them  to  adopt  Christianity.  Accompanied  by  bishop 
Uenry,  of  Upsala,  an  Englishman,  he  landed  in  1157 
on  the  south-western  coast,  and  at  first  met  with  but 
little  resistance.  The  first  church  was  built  at  Ben- 
dameclci,  ncsr  the  town  of  Abo,  the  foundation  of 
which  had  likewise  been  laid  by  Eric.  When  Eric  re- 
tomed  to  Sweden,  bishop  Henry  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  very  slow,  as 
the  Finns  had  yielded  only  to  compulsion;  the  mis- 
sionaries had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  poverty  of  the  language  presented  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  an  adequate  designation  of  the 
new  Christian  ideas.  While  outwardly  professing 
Christianity,  most  of  the  converts  remained  secretly 
addicted  to  their  old  pagan  ideas,  or  at  least  mixed  up 
Christian  doctrines  with  pagan  mytholog}'.  Bishop 
Henr}^  baptized  a  large  number,  established  an  epis- 
copal see  at  Rendamecki,  and  finally  lost  his  life 
(1160)  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  in  enforcing  Church 
discipline.  After  the  complete  triumph  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  Finns  venerated  him  as  their  apostle  and  patron 
saint.  He  was  commemorated  on  the  19th  of  January 
and  the  18th  of  Juno ;  his  picture,  exhibiting  his  full 
episcopal  ornament,  with  an  axe  by  his  side  and  the 
mnrderer  at  his  feet,  was  hung  up  in  every  church, 
and  many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  relics  (see 
Hekry,  apostle  of  the  Finns).  His  successor,  Ru- 
dolphus,  was  carried  off  by  the  Courlanders  and  kill- 
ed. The  progress  of  Christianity  was  considerabi}' 
delayed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Russians  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Swedes,  on  whom  the  existence  of  the 
fiaeble  Christian  Church  was  wholly  dependent.  In 
1198,  Abo  was  burned  by  the  Russians,  and  the  fourth 
bishop,  also  an  Englishman,  had  to  seek  a  refuge  upon 
the  island  of  Gothland.  In  1249,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  Birger  Magnnsson,  the  first  yarl  of 
the  kingdom,  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  Aster- 
bothnia,  routed  the  tribe  of  the  Tavasti,  established 
the  fortress  of  Tavasteborg,  subsequently  called  Ta- 
vastehuB,  built  several  churches,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Christianity  and  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  bishopf  These  taxes  the  fifth  bishop,  Bero,  of  his 
OM'n  accord,  ceded  to  the  king.  Another  great  Swed- 
ish expedition  was  undertaken  in  1298  by  Thorkel 
Knutson,  the  guardian  of  the  minor  king,  Birger  II. 
The  pope  not  only  sanctioned  this  expedition,  but 
granted  to  the  knights  and  warriors  who  took  part  in 


it  the  same  indulgences  as  to  the  Cmsaders.  Thorkel 
landed  with  a  large  fleet,  overpowered  the  inhabitants, 
and  established  the  fortress  of  Wiborg.  Bbhop  Peter, 
of  Westeras,  announced  Christianity  to  the  tritiea 
which  were  still  pagans,  and  the  Swedish  arms  left  to 
the  natives  only  the  choice  between  Christianity  and 
slavery.  Thus  Christianity  was  gradually  forced  upon 
the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  remote 
districts  where  paganism  continued  to  maintain  itself. 
Though  plant^  and  s}Hread  by  force,  Christianity 
finally  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
means  of  schools  and  churches.  The  episcopal  see  at 
Abo  attained  considerable  celebrity.  The  number  of 
churches  was  largely  increased,  the  cathedral  school 
of  Abo  was  numerously  attended,  and  gradually  six 
monasteries  were  established.  The  Reformation  met 
in  Finland  with  comparatively  little  resistance,  and 
soon  the  Lutheran  Church  superseded  Roman  Cathol- 
icism altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  wars  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  in  the  18th  and  the  be^iinning  of 
the  19th  centuries,  Finland  was  lost  to  Sweden  and 
gained  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  In  1721,  at  the 
peace  of  Nystadt,  Russia  received  the  towns  of  Wiborg 
and  Key  holm;  in  1748^  at  the  peace  of  Al>o,  a  terri- 
tory of  about  4800  square  miles,  with  the  fortresses  of 
Nyslott,  Frederiksham,  and  Savolax ;  and  in  18C9,  at 
the  peace  of  Frederiksham,  the  whole  of  Finland. 
Emperor  Alexander  I  reunited  Wiborg,  which  fur 
some  time  had  constituted  a  Russian  province,  with 
Finland,  which  retains  its  old  Constitution,  its  Swedish 
laws,  and  Lutheran  religion.  Finland  is,  in  point  of 
administration,  wholly  separated  Arom  Russia  Proper ; 
the  highest  authority  is  the  imperial  senate  for  Fin- 
land, consisting  of  16  natives,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  governor  general.  The  diet,  as  formerly  in  Sweden, 
consists  of  four  estates,  nobility,  clei^y,  burghers,  and 
peasants. 

The  population  of  Finland  in  1865  amounted  to 
1,840,957,  of  whom  41,760  were  connected  with  tho 
Greek  Church,  which  has  17  churches  and  2  monas- 
teries.    The  Roman  Cittholics  have  a  church  in  W^i- 
borg  and  in  Helsingfors.   Ncarl}'  the  whole  rt  mainder, 
a  population  of  about  1,800,000,  belongs  to  the  Luther- 
an Church.    The  organization  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Finland  is  in  every  refpect  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden.     Liturgies,  hymn-book, 
catechbm,  and  other  Church  books,  are  suLstantially 
the  same  as  in  Sweden,     llie  Church  has  one  arch- 
bishopric, of  Abo  (the  archhishop  resides  at  Helsing- 
fon),  and  two  bishoprics,  of  Borgio  and  Kuopio,  the 
latter  of  recent  orii:in.     The  numljer  of  paiishes  in 
1867  was  214.     Most  of  the  congi  egations  have,  be- 
sides the  pastor,  a  chaplain,  also  a  church  council. 
The  churches  are  generall)'-  well  attended.     In  most 
of  the  churches,  especially  in  the  country,  the  ser- 
mons are  preached  in  the  Finnish  language;  in  others, 
lH>th  Finnish  and  Swedish  are  used ;  and  in  some, 
Swedish  exclusively.    The  highest  literary  institution 
is  tho  University  of  Helsingfors  (until  1847  at  Abo). 
It  has  among  the  faculties  one  of  Lutheran  theology', 
about  45  professors,  and  600  students.     There  is  also 
at  Helsingfon  a  theological  seminar}'.     Finland  has 
6  g}'mnasia,  13  secondary-  and  88  primary  schools, 
3  female  institutions,  and  a  number  of  schools  for 
special  purposes.     At  the  higher  institutions  instruc- 
tion is  generally  given  in  Swedish ;  but  the  use  of  the 
Finnish  language  is  advancing  at  the  expense  of  the 
Swedish,  and  this  movement  is  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  Russian  government.     An  Evangelical  Society 
was  established  in  1817 ;  there  are  also  several  Bible 
Societies. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken^Lexikon,  iv,  70 ; 
Wiggera,  Kirchl.  StatiitUk,  ii,  428 ;  RUhs,  FitudoHd  u. 
mne  Beteohner  (Leipz.  1808).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Finley,  James  Bradley,  one  of  the  mo5t  dis- 
tinguished and  useful  pioneen  of  Methodism  in  Ohio, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  R.W.  Finley,  and  was  bom 
in  Korth  Carolina,  July  1, 1781.     He  received  a  good 
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edncaliaii  from  Mb  fiither.  In  1801  he  married,  and 
settled  in  what  ia  now  Highland  County,  Ohio.  In 
1803,  while  returning  ftt>m  a  camp-meeting  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  was  converted.  He  at  once  felt  called  to 
preach,  but  refused  to  obey,  lost  all  religion,  and  lived 
for  seven  years  a  worse  sinner  than  before.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  was  again  converted,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  persuade  his  wicked  neighbors  to  seek 
God,  and  soon  formed  a  laige  society.  In  1809  he 
entered  the  Western  Conference,  travelled  with  great 
success  for  six  years,  and  was  in  1816-21  presiding 
elder  on  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  Lebanon  Districts. 
Through  the  labors  of  John  Stewart,  the  colored 
preacher,  and  Between-the-Logs,  a  converted  chief,  a 
great  revival  had  begun  among  the  Wyandotte  Indians 
at  Upper  Sandusky.  Thither  Finley  was  sent  in  1821 , 
and  spent  six  years  of  labor,  suflTering,  and  glorious 
success  among  the  Indians.  After  his  removal  he  still 
had  supervision  of  the  mission,  and  from  1829  to  1845 
served  the  Church  as  preacher  or  presiding  elder  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Southern  Ohio.  He  served  as 
chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  at  Columbus,  fiom 
1845  to  1849,  when  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  made 
superannuate.  He  was  afterward  appointed  to  Clin- 
ton Street,  Cincinnati  (ftom  him  named  Finley  Chap- 
el). Hia  last  appointment  was  that  of  Conference 
missionary.  He  was  thus  forty-five  years  a  laborious 
and  successful  minister.  He  was  eight  times  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference.  He  died  Sept  6,  1856, 
in  Cincinnati.  Both,  in  character  and  labors  he  was 
an  extraordinary  man.  Hia  zeal,  his  indomitable 
courage,  which  the  Indian  chiefs  both  respected  and 
feared,  his  sympathy  and  hb  integrity,  gave  him  a 
dominant  control  over  men  of  all  professions  and  con- 
ditions. His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  especially  at 
camp-meetings,  often  brought  down  thousands  almost 
at  a  stroke,  and  wherever  he  wont  conversions  were 
mtiltiplied.  He  published  an  A  vtobioffraphg  (Cincinna- 
ti, 1854, 12mo)  i^Wycmdotte  Minion  (12mo)  i-^SbOch- 
es  of  WeMem  Metkodimn  (CincinnaU,  1857, 12mo)  :— 
Jjife  among  the  /ncKafu  (Cincinnati,  1857, 12mo):~if«- 
morials  o/Priton  Life  (Cincinnati,  1860, 12mo).— Aftn- 
vies  qfConferenc€8j  vi,  441 ;  A  utoffioffraphy  of  J.  B.  Fin^ 
iey  ((Cincinnati,  1854);  Stevens,  Hiitenry  of  the  Method- 
id  H^piacoptU  Chwrckj  vol.  iv. 

Finley,  John  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  professor  of  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Ken- 
tucky, was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  June,  1788,  and, 
though  early  removed  by  his  parents  to  the  West, 
'*  through  their  exertions  and  his  own  he  obtained  a 
classical  education."  From  1810  to  1822  he  taught  in 
schools  and  academies  in  Ohio,  and  preached  also 
with  zeal  and  success.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  languages  in  Augusta  College,  and  the  same 
year  entered  the  itinerancy,  and  in  both  labored  zeal- 
ously and  usefully  until  his  death  in  May,  1825. — Mln- 
MiesofCi»ferencei,i,b06.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Finley,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  was  bom 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1772,  and  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1787.  From  1793  to  1795  he  waa  a  tu- 
tor  in  the  college,  and  a  trustee  from  1807  to  1817, 
when  he  resigned.  He  waa  the  minister  of  a  Pteaby- 
terian  church  at  Baakingridge,  N.  J.,  from  June,  1797, 
till  1817.  In  1816  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  free  blacks,  and  formed  a  plan  of  send- 
ing them  to  Africa.  He  waa  thus  the  founder  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  He  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  Athens  College,  Ga.,  and  went  there  in  1817, 
but  died  Oct.  8d  of  that  vear. — Sprague,  AnnaU,  iv, 
126. 

Finley,  Robert  Smith,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
waa  bom  aft  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  May  9, 1804, 
and  waa  educated  at  Princeton  College.  He  studied 
law,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Cincinnati;  but 
to  1888  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  spent 


a  short  time  at  Lane  Seminary.  In  1886  he  waa  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  and  waa  or- 
dained in  1842.  His  first  charge  waa  Pine  Grove,  La. ; 
and  for  some  time  he  waa  missionary  among  the  slaves 
near  Natchez.  For  six  years  he  edited,  at  St.  I^uis, 
the  Uberian  Advocate,  devoted  to  African  colonization, 
in  which  cause  he  was  greatly  interested  through  life. 
In  1850  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Metnchin,  N.  J.,  and  in  1858  principal  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Female  Institute  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  where  he 
died  July  2, 1860,— Wilwn, PreebyterianAlmanae,  186^ 
p.  85. 

Finley,  Robert  "W.,  a  distinguished  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
June  9, 1750.  He  was  converted  at  seventeen.  Soon  af- 
ter he  entered  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  where  he  spent 
seven  years  in  general  and  theological  studies.  In 
1774  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  Here  he  waa  a  patriot  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  often  with  general  Marion  in  bis 
expeditions,  and  incurred  much  enmity  and  risk  of 
life  ttom  the  Tories.  In  1784  he  went  to  Hampshire 
County,  then  in  New  Virginia,  where  he  preached  two 
years.  In  1788  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  event- 
ually opened  a  school  for  students  in  divinity,  and  a 
number  of  his  pupils  were  distinguished  in  subsequent 
life.  In  1795  he  went  with  general  Massie  to  explore 
the  Scioto  country,  then  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  in  May,  1796,  he  settled  on  the  Scioto,  below  Chil- 
licothe.  In  1808  he  connected  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  in  1811  or  1812  joined  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference  as  a  travelling  preacher.  For  many  years  he 
labored  with  great  success,  and  received  hundreds  into 
the  Church.  When  almost  eighty  and  superannuated, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  with  his  books  and  clothes,  and 
set  oflT  as  a  missionary  to  Saut  St.  Marie,  and  there 
formed  a  circuit  and  Appointed  a  camp-meeting.  He 
died  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  Dec.  8, 1840. — MimUet  of 
Confartncety  iii,  289.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Finley,  Samnel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  president  of  New  Jersey  College,  was  bom  in 
County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in 
1734.  On  his  .arrival  at  Philadelphia  he  renewed  his 
studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 
in  1740.  He  labored  long  and  successfully  in  West 
Jersey,  in  Deerfteld,  Greenwich,  and  Cape  Ma}',  and 
supplied  the  church  in  Philadelphia  for  a  time.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbyter^'  of  New  Branswick  in 
1742,  and  in  1744  he  accepted  a  call  from  Nottingham, 
Maryland,  where  he  continued  for  nearly  seventeen 
years,  and  where  he  kept  an  academy  of  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1761  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  New 
Jersey  College,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  and  soon 
after  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Glas- 
gow. He  died  July  17, 1766.  He  published  a  sermon 
entitled  Christ  triumphing  and  Satan  raging,  1741 : — 
A  Refutation  of  a  Sermon  on  the  Doctrine  qfCowmctione, 
174B  :-^Saian  dripped  of  hie  angdie  Rabea,  1748  :~i4 
charitable  Plea  for  the  Speechlees,  1747  :~^A  Vindiea- 
tion  of  the  preceding,  1748 : — A  Sermon — The  Curee  of 
Meroz,  etc.,  1757 : — A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  President 
Dames,  1761. — Spragne,  Annais,  iii,  96. 

Finnan,  an  Irish  ecclesiastic  whom  Oswin,  king 
of  Northumberland,  caUed  to  the  abbacy  of  LindiB- 
fame,  and  to  superintend  the  churches  in  his  king- 
dom. The  Venerable  Bede  says,  **  He  was  a  man  of 
fierce  and  rough  nature,  but  very  successful  in  minis- 
terial labors.  He  baptised  Peada,  king  of  the  Middle 
Angles,  and  sent  four  priests  to  instruct  his  subjects 
in  Christianity.**  He  also  consecrated  Ceadmon,  who 
afterwards  became  a  very  prominent  bishop  among 
the  East  Angles,  and  baptized  Sigebert  their  king, 
together  with  great  numbers  of  the  common  people. 
He  waa  very  acdve  in  promoting  the  temporal  aa  well 
as  the  spiritual  interest  of  the  Cbnrcb.     During  bis 
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saperintendency,  Bedp  says  '*  he  erected  a  charch  on 
the  ishind  of  Lindisfarae  fit  for  an  episcopal  see,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots 
[Irish],  not  of  stone,  but  of  sawn  oalc,  and  covered  it 
with  thatch"  {iCccles,  Hitt,  lib.  iii,  c.  xxv).  Years  af- 
terwards,  when  the  British  cXetgy  took  possession  of 
these  churches  in  Northumlierland,  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  required  this  church  to  be  re- 
consecrated, and  dedicated  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Finnan,  having  for  ten  years  superintended  the 
abbacy  of  Lindisfarne  and  the  churches  of  Northum- 
lierland under  the  simple  tide  of  "bishop,"  died  A.D. 
G61.  He  left  a  treatise  entitled  Pro  VeUri  PaachaU 
RUuy  regarding  the  Irish  and  Oriental  time  of  keeping 
Easter  as  the  old  and  true  time,  and  that  of  Rome  as 
of  recent  date.  See  Bede's  Eccles,  Hitt. ;  lUutt.  Men 
of  Ireland,  vol.  i.     (D.  D.) 

Finns,  **  geographically  the  name  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Finland,  but  in  ethnology  that  of  a  consider- 
able branch  of  the  Ugrian  race,  dwelling  for  the  most 
part  in  Finland,  though  with  some  representatives  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  well.  The  Ugrians  have  been 
classed  amonK  the  nations  said  to  have  a  Mongolian 
origin.  Dr.  Latham  places  them  among  the  *  Taurani- 
an  Altaic  Mongolida,*  and  divides  them  into  Ugrians 
of  the  East  and  Ugrians  of  the  West.  The  Western 
Ugrians  consist  of  Lapps,  Finns,  Permians,  and  other 
nations  or  tribes  in  the  north  and  north-west  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  The  Magyars 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  next  after  these  come  the 
Finn?,  comprising  aljout  2,000,000  of  individuals.  All 
the  other  tribes  of  Western  Ugrians  do  not  together 
comprii^e  so  many.  The  Finns,  in  common  with  the 
other  Ugrians,  are  of  the  Mongolian  type.  Tho  Finns, 
from  having  been  originally  a  nomadic  race,  have  for 
many  centuries  been  stationary  and  civilized.  Long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  German  and  Slavic  nations 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Ugiians,  or  Opres  (for  the 
name,  so  common  in  fiction,  is  really  of  historic  ori- 
gin), possessed  it,  and  were  gradually  pushed  further 
north  and  east  by  tlie  new  invaders.  Both  Finns  and 
Lapps,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  originally  ex- 
tended much  further  south  than  they  do  at  present, 
occupying,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
*The  Finns,'  says  Prichard,  *were  in  the  time  of  Ta- 
citus as  savage  as  the  Lapps ;  but  the  former,  daring 
the  succeeding  ages,  became  so  far  civilized  as  to  ex- 
change a  nomadic  life  for  one  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
while  the  Lapps  have  ever  continued  to  be  barbarous 
nomades,  as  well  as  the  Siberian  tribes  of  the  same 
race — namely,  the  Woguls  aud  Ostiaks.  The  Finns, 
as  well  as  their  brethren  the  Beormahs,  or  Finns  of 
the  White  Sea,  had  probably  undergone  this  change 
long  before  the  time  when  they  were  visited  by  Otther, 
the  guest  of  Alfred.  When  the  Finns  were  conquered 
by  the  Swedes,  they  had  long  been  a  settled  people, 
bnt  one  of  curious,  and  singular,  and  isolated  charac- 
ter.' " — Chambeis,  CyclopcedUi^  s.  v.    See  Finland. 

Fintanus  or  Fintan,  the  founder  of  the  monastery 
of  Rheinau  (q.  v.),  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  He  descend- 
ed from  a  not)le  family  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land. In  a  war  between  two  chieftains,  one  chieftain 
killed  Fintan's  brother,  and,  fearing  that  Fintan  would 
avenge  the  brother's  death,  caused  him  insidioasly  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  Normana.  Having  changed  his 
master  several  times  within  a  few  days,  Fintan  was 
to  be  taken  to  Scotland,  but  escaped  when' the  vessel 
landed  at  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  He  had  to  spend 
three  days  on  this  uninhabited  island,  after  which  he 
swam,  miraculously  supported,  to  Scotland.  He  re- 
mained for  two  years  with  a  bishop  who  had  studied 
ill  Ireland;  then,  in  compliance  with  a  vow,  he  Jour- 
neyed, through  Gallia,  Alemannia,  and  Lombardy,  to 
Rome.  After  his  return  he  first  went  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Pfaffierr,  and  fh>m  there  to  Rheinau,  where  be 
completed,  conjointly  with  Wolfen,  a  scion  of  the 


house  of  the  Welfr,  the  monastery  which  the  grand- 
father and  father  of  Wolfen  had  begun.  After  work- 
ing at  Rheinau  for  five  years  as  a  priest,  he  entered 
the  monastery  in  851,  remained  there  five  years,  and 
thereupon  liecame  a  hermit,  leading  for  22  years,  from 
856  to  878,  the  year  of  his  death,  a  life  of  extreme  as- 
ceticism. Thus  he  came  to  be  venerated  as  a  saint, 
even  during  his  lifetime,  throughout  the  whole  region. 
When  his  friend  Wolfen,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  abliot  of  Rheinau,  returned  from  Rome  with 
the  relics  of  St.  Blasins,  Fintan  took  a  portion  of  them 
to  a  cell  in  the  Black  Forest,  which  subsequently  was 
called  St.Blasien.— Herzog,  RecU-EneyU^.  xix',  491. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Fir  (the  name  of  an  extensive  family  of  coniferous 
evergreens ;  see  Penny  Cychpadia,  s.  v.  Abies)  is  the 
uniform  rendering  in  the  Auth.yer8.  of  Ci")a,  beroth' 
(from  its  l)eing  cut  into  planks,  Geseniua,  Thes,  Heb.  p. 
246),  which  frequently  occurs  (2  Sam.  vi,  5 ;  1  Kings 
V,  8, 10;  vi,  15,  34;  ix,  11;  2  Kings  ix,  23;  2  Chron. 
ii,  8 ;  iii,  5 ;  Psa.  civ,  17 ;  Isa.  xiv,  8 ;  xxxvii,  24 ;  xli, 
19;  Iv,  18;  lx,13;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5 ;  xxxi,8;  Hos.  xiv, 
8;  Nab.  ii,  8;  Zech.  xi,  2),  and  r.'i'ia,  beroth\  which 
is  said  to  be  only  the  Aramnan  form  of  the  same  word 
(in  Cant,  i,  17).  In  most  of  the  passages  the  terms 
rendered  cedar  and  fir  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  are  mentioned 
together.  Beroth  is  translated  variously  in  the  Sept. 
irirvCi  irtvKri^  Kvwapunroc,  and  (Ezek.  xxvii,  5)  xiipo^ ; 
in  Isa.  xiv,  8,  ^v\a  Atfiavov;  in  the  Vnlg.  chiefly  Met, 
cuprettut.  It  was  a  lofty  tree  (Isa.  Iv,  18),  growing 
on  Lebanon  (Isa.  xxxvii,  24),  and  of  an  ornamental 
figure  (Isa.  Ix,  18).  The  passages  from  which  any 
special  account  of  its  nse  can  he  derived  are,  1.  Of  mu- 
sical instruments  (2  Sam.  vi,  5) ;  2.  Of  doors  (1  Kings 
vi,  34) ;  8.  Of  gilded  ceilings  (2  Chron.  iii,  6) ;  4.  Boarda 
or  decks  of  ships  (Ezek.  xxvii,  5),  or  planks  for  floor- 
ing (1  Kings  vi,  15).  RosenmUllcr  says,  **  In  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word  occurs,  it  is  by 
the  oldest  Greek  and  the  S}Tiac  translators  rendered 
cyprett"  Celsius,  on  the  contrar}',  is  of  opinion  that 
beroth  indicates  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  enpz, 
which  is  usually  considered  to  have  that  meaning,  is 
the  common  pine  (Pinut  tylrettrit^y  apparently  because 
he  conceives  beroth  to  be  changed  from  therhmy  the 
Arabic  name  of  pine,  J.  E.  Falter,  as  quoted  by  Ro- 
senmQller,  conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  name  bfrosh 
included  three  different  trees  which  resemble  each  oth* 
er,  %'iz.  the  evergreen  cypress,  the  thyine,  and  the  ea* 
vine.  The  last,  or  Juniperut  tabina,  is  so  like  the  c^'- 
press  that  the  ancients  often  called  it  by  thct  name, 
and  the  modems  have  noticed  the  resemblance,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  leaves.  ^^  Hence,  even  among  the 
Greeks,  both  trees  bore  the  old  Eastern  names  of  be- 
roth, beroth,  brutha,  or  brathy^*  (RosenmtiUer,  Bot,  of 
the  Bible,  transl.  p.  2C0).  The  word  berosh  or  beroth  is 
slightly  varied  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldec  versions,  be- 
ing written  berutha  in  the  former,  and  beraih  in  tho 
latter.  All  these  are  closeh'  allied  to  brvta,  a  n;.me 
of  the  tavine  plant,  which  is  the  Ppdffv,  (ipoBw,  aiid 
PapdOovc  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  the  Arabs  have 
converted  into  buriut  and  bwaH,  By  them  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  juniper,  which  they  call  itlhtU  i.nd 
arut  or  orut.  It  appears  that  many  of  these  terms 
must  be  considered  generic  rather  than  specific  in  the 
modem  sense,  when  so  much  care  is  bestowed  on  tho 
accurate  discrimination  of  one  species  from  ancither. 
Thus  arut,  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a  juniper,  indicates 
a  pine-tree  in  Scripture,  whether  we  follow  the  com- 
mon acceptation  and  consider  it  the  cedar,  or  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Celsius,  that  the  Pimu  tyhettrit  is  indicated. 
So  burcUi  may  have  been  applied  by  the  Arabs,  etc. 
not  only  to  the  savine  and  other  species  of  juniper,  but 
also  to  plants,  such  as  the  cypress,  which  resemble 
these.  In  many  of  those  cases,  therefore,  where  we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  absolute  identity  or  simi- 
larity of  name,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  > 
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the  trees,  the  tues  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  tlie 
situations  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  l>een  found. 
Thus,  as  we  And  eres  and  berosh  so  constantly  associ- 
ated  in  Scripture,  the  former  may  indicate  the  cedar 
with  the  wild  pine-tree,  whila  the  latter  may  compre- 
hend the  juniper  and  cypress  tribe.  See  Cedar  ;  Cy- 
press ;  Juniper.  All  these  were  extensively  used 
for  architecture,  and  are  at  this  day  found  in  Lebanon 
(Balfour,  Trees  of  Scripture^  p.  11 ;  Thenius  on  1  Kings 
vi,  84 ;  SaalschQtz,  Hebr.  Arch,  1, 280,  note  4 ;  MiUer, 
Gardener's  Did,  s.  v.  Cupressos ;  Stephens,  Thes,  JJnff, 
Gr.  s.  V.  wtvKTi;  Belon,  Ohs.  c.  110,  p.  165;  Loudon, 
Arboretum,  iv,  2168). — Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smith,  s.  v.  In 
Hos.  xiv,  8,  the  ** stone-pine*'  (Pimm  pinea),  whicluhas 
a  cone  containing  an  edible  nut,  seems  to  be  intended 
(Kitto,  Pict.  fii')le,  in  loc.),  althoogh  Henderson  {Com- 
meni.  in  loc.)  thinks  that  a  fruitless  tree  is  there  re- 
ferred to  by  way  of  contrast.     See  Hree. 

Fire  (properly  1S7M,  esh^  vvp).  On  flie  origin  of  fire, 
see  Kitto's  Dailg  Bike  lUust.  i,  94.  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  are  susceptible  of  the  fi)llowing 
dassification : 

L  Religious, — 1.  That  which  consumed  the  burnt  sac- 
rifice and  the  inoense-offeriuKt  beginning  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  Noah  (Gen.  viii,  20),  and  continued  in  the 
ever-burning  fire  on  the  altar,  first  kindled  from  heav- 
en (Lev.  vi,  9, 18;  ix,  24),  and  rekindled  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  vU,  1,  3).  See 
.Sacrifice. 

**Fire  from  heaven,"  "fire  of  the  Lord,*'  usually 
denotes  lightning  in  the  Old  Testament;  but,  when 
connected  with  sacrifices,  the  **fire  of  the  Lord"  is  of- 
ten to  be  understood  as  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  some- 
times the  holocaust  itself  (Exod.  xxix.  18 ;  Lev.  i,  9 ; 
ii,  3 ;  iii,  5,  9 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  6 ;  1  Sam.ii»28 ;  Isa.  xx, 
16;  Mai.  i,  10).     See  Liohtnino. 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  replenish- 
ed with  wood  every  morning  (Lev.  vi,  12 ;  comp.  Isa. 
xxxi,  9).  According  to  the  Gemara,  it  was  divided 
inta  three  parts,  one  for  burning  the  victims,  one  for 
incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  portions  (Lev. 
vi,  15;  see  Reland,  AnUq,  Hebr,  i,  4,  8,  p.  26;  and  ix, 
10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred  purposes  obtained  elsewhere 
than  from  the  altar  was  called  "strange  fire,'*  and  for 
use  of  such  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death 
by  fire  from  God  (Lev.  x,  1, 2 ;  Numb,  iii,  4 ;  xxvi,  61). 
See  Altar. 

2.  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  is  io  be  noted 
the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect 
paid  to  it,  (NT  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  dei- 
t3'  (see  below),  which  prevailed  among  so  many  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even 
now  extinct :  e.  g.  the  Sabasan  and  Magian  systems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abraham 
(Spencer,  De  Leg,  ffebr.  ii,  1,2);  the  occasional  relapse 
of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form 
of  fire-worship  (Isa.  xxvii,  9 ;  compare  Gesenius,  s.  v. 
lan,  Thesaur,  p.  489;  see  Deut  xvii,  8;  Jer.  viii,  2; 
Ezek.  viii,  16;  Zeph.  i,  6;  2  Kinsrs  xvii,  16;  xxi,  3; 
xxui,  5, 10, 11, 18 ;  comp.  Jahn,  Bibl,  Arch.  c.  vi,  §  405, 
408) ;  the  worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or 
•f  fire,  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Per- 
sians, so  also  even  in  Egypt  (Herod,  iii,  16;  see  Wil- 
kinson, Anc,  Eg,  i,  828,  abridgm.);  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Thucvd.  i,  24 ;  ii,  15 ;  Cicero, 
i)e/>Sr.ii,8,12;  Li vy,  xxviii,  12 ;  Dionys.  ii,  67 ;  Plu- 
tarch,  Numa,  9,  i,  263,  ed.  Reiske);  tlie  ancient  forms 
and  usages  of  worship,  differing  fiwm  each  other  in 
some  important  respects,  hut  to  some  extent  similar  in 
principle,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico,  i,  60, 
64;  Peru,  i,  101) ;  and,lastl3%the  theory  of  the  so-called 
Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  Bombav.  (Fra- 
aer,  Persia,  c.  iv,  p.  141, 162, 164 ;  Sir  R.  Porter,  Trav- 
e&,  ii,  50, 424 ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  ii,  810 ;  ir,  258 ;  viii, 
867  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  Travels,  ii,  36, 87 ;  Mandelslo,  Trav- 
els,  b.  i,  p.  76;  Gibbon,  Hist,  c.  vui,  i,  835,  ed.  Smith ; 


Benj.  of  Tudela,  JSMy  Tnw.  p.  114, 116;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  150.)  See  Idolatry.  On  the  heathen  prac- 
tice of  children  **  passing  through  the  fire,*'  see  Mo- 
loch. 

8.  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified  by  fire 
as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the  purpose 
(Numb,  xxxi,  28).  The  victims  slain  for  sin-offerings 
were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp 
(Lev.  iv,  12,  21 ;  vi,  30 ;  xvi,  27 ;  Heb.  xiii,  11).  The 
Nazarite  who  had  completed  his  vow,  marked  its  com- 
pletion by  shaving  his  head  and  casting  the  hair  into 
the  fire  on  the  altar  on  which  the  peace-offerings  were 
sacriHced  (Numb,  vi,  18). 

IL  DomeiHc,  —  Besides  for  cooking,  baking,  and 
roasting  purposes  [see  Bread,  Food,  etc.],  fire  is  often 
required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22; 
Mark  xiv,  54 ;  John  xviii,  18 ;  see  Harmer,  Ohs.  i,  126 ; 
Ratlmer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose  a  hearth  with  a 
chimney  is  sometimes  constructed,  on  which  either 
lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal  are  placed  (Harmer, 
i,  405).  In  Persia,  a  hole  made  in  the  floor  b  some- 
times filled  with  charcoal,  on  which  a  sort  of  table  is 
set  covered  with  a  carpet ;  and  the  company,  placing 
their  feet  under  the  carpet,  draw  it  over  themselves 
(Olearius,  Traveh,  p.  294 ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii,  190). 
Rooms  in  Egypt  are  warmed,  when  nacessaiy,  with 
pans  of  charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fireplaces  except  in 
the  kitchens  (Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  i,  41 ;  Eng,  m  Eg.  ii,  11). 
See  Coal  ;  Fuel. 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  be  kin- 
dled even  for  culinary  purposes  (Exod.  xxxv,  8; 
Numb,  xv,  82).  As  the  primary  desi^  of  this  law 
appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  proper  privileges 
of  the  Sabbath  day  from  being  lost  to  any  one  through 
the  care  and  time  required  in  cooking  victuals  (Exod. 
xvi,  23),  it  is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  fire  for 
warmth  on  the  Sabt»ath  day  was  included  in  this  in- 
terdiction. In  practice,  it  would  appear  that  the  fire 
was  never  lighted  or  kept  up  for  cooking  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  that  consequently  there  were  no  fires 
in  the  houses  during  the  Sabbaths  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  year;  but  it  may  be  collected  that  in  winter 
fires  for  warming  apartments  were  kept  up  from  the 
previous  day.  Michaelis  is  very  much  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  climate  of  Palestine  in  supposing  that 
the  inhabitants  could,  without  much  discomfort,  dis- 
pense with  fires  for  warmth  during  winter  {Mosaischet 
Recht,  iv,  195).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews 
added  various  refinements ;  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though  pas- 
sages to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in  schools 
might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a  Crentile 
lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not  if  it  had 
been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If  a  festival  day 
fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking  was  to  be  done 
(Mlshna,  Shabb.  i,  8 ;  xvi,  8,  vol.  ii,  p.  4,  56 ;  Moed  Ka- 
tan,  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  287,  ed.  Surenhus).  The  modem  Jews, 
although  there  is  no  cooking  in  their  houses,  have  fires 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  which  are  attrnded  to  by  a  Chris- 
tian servant ;  or  a  charwoman  b  hired  to  attend  to  the 
fires  of  several  houses,  which  she  visits  repeatedly 
during  the  day.     See  Sabbath. 

III.  StaiuUny  Regulation.'— The  dr^'ness  of  the  land 
in  the  hot  season  in  Syria  of  course  increases  the  lia- 
bility to  accident  from  fire  (Judg.  ix,  15).  The  law 
therefore  ordered  that  any  one  kindling  a  fire  which 
caused  damage  to  com  in  a  field  should  make  restitu^ 
tion  (Exod.  xxii,  6 ;  ^comp.  Judg.  xv,  4, 5 ;  2  Sam.  xiv, 
30 ;  see  Mishna,  Maccoth,  vi,  5,  6 ;  vol.  iv,  48,  Suren- 
hus. ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  496,  622).  This  law  was 
calculated  to  teach  caution  in  the  use  of  fire  to  the 
herdsmen  in  the  fields,  who  were  the  parties  most 
concerned.  And  k  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
herdsmen  were  frenerally  substantial  persons,  and  had 
their  assistant  shepherds,  fbr  whose  imprudence  they 
were  made  responsible.  Still  no  inference  is  to  i>e  drawn 
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Arom  thk  law  with  regard  to  fires  breaking  out  in 
towns,  the  circumstances  being  so  Yery  different.  See 
Damaqbs. 

IV.  Penal. — Pnnbhment  of  death  by  fire  was  award- 
ed by  the  law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a  moth- 
er-in-law, and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a  daughter 
of  a  priest  (I^ev.  xx,  14 ;  xxi,  9).  In  the  former  case 
both  the  parties,  in  the  latter  the  woman  onl^'^  was  to 
sufier.  This  sentence  appears  to  hav»been  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  original  practice  in  such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviit, 
24).  Among  other  nations,  burning  alive  appears  to 
have  been  no  uncommon  mode,  if  not  of  judicial  pun- 
ishment, at  least  of  vengeance  upon  captives ;  and  in 
a  modified  form  was  not  unknown  in  war  among  the 
Jews  themselves  (2  Sam.  xii,  81 ;  Jer.  xxix,  22;  Dan. 
iii,  20).  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  crim- 
inals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently  burnt 
(Josh,  vii,  25 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  16).     See  Pun ishment. 

y.  MUUaiy. — In  time  of  war  towns  were  often  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  This,  as  a  war  usage,  belongs  to  all 
times  and  nations ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
some  particular  notions  connected  with  it,  as  an  act  of 
strong  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement  to  abiding  desola- 
tion. See  Accursed.  The  principal  instances  his- 
torically commemorated  are  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  24);  Ai  (Joeh.  viii,  19) ;  Hazor  (Josh, 
xi,  11) ;  Laish  (Judg.  xviii,  27);  the  towns  of  the  Ben- 
jamites  (Judg.  xx,  48);  Ziklag,  by  the  Amalekites  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  1);  Jazer,  by  Pharaoh  (1  Kings  ix,  16); 
and  the  Temple  and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (2  Kings  XXV,  9).  Even  the  war-chariots 
of  the  Canaanites  were  burnt  by  the  Israelites  (Joeh. 
vi,  24;  viii,  28;  xJ,  6,  9, 18),  probably  on  the  princi- 
ple of  precluding  the  possibility  of  recovery  by  the 
enemy  of  instruments  of  strength  for  which  they  had 
themselves  no  use.  The  frequency  with  which  towns 
were  fired  in  ancient  warfare  is  shown  by  the  very  nu- 
merous threats  by  the  prophets  that  the  towns  of  Is- 
rael should  be  burned  by  their  foreign  enemies.  Some 
great  towns,  not  of  Israel,  are  particularly  named ;  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace,  as  far  as  the 
materials  exist,  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  in 
those  more  marked  examples.  Among  the  places  thus 
threatened  we  find  Damascus  (Isa.  xliit,  12, 18),  Gaza, 
Tyre,  Teman  (Amos  i,  7, 10, 11).  The  temples  and 
idols  of  a  conquered  town  or  people  were  very  often 
burnt  by  the  victors  (Isa.  liii,  12, 13).  The  Jews  were 
expressly  ordered  to  destroy  tue  idols  of  the  heathen 
nations,  and  especially  any  city  of  their  own  relapsed 
into  idolatry  (Exod.  xxxii,  20 ;  2  Kings  x,  26 ;  Deut. 
vii,  5 ;  xii,  3 ;  xiii,  16).  One  of  the  expedients  of  war 
in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  the  besieged 
place  (Judg.  ix,  49,  52).     See  Sieoe. 

In  battle,  torches  were  often  carried  by  the  soldiers, 
which  explains  the  use  of  torches  in  the  attack  of  Gid- 
eon upon  the  camp  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii,  6). 
This  military  use  of  torches  was  very  general  among 
ancient  nations,  and  is  alluded  to  by  many  of  their 
writers  (Statins,  Theb,  iv,  5,  7 ;  Stobseus,  8erm.  p.  194 ; 
Michaelis,  in  Symbol,  liter.  Bremens.  iii,  254).  See 
Torch. 

Signal  fires  on  the  tops  of  mountains  were  also  an- 
ciently common  as  a  telegraphic  mode  of  conveying 
intellLjcence  both  in  civU  and  military  matters  (Judith 
•vii,  5).    See  Beacon. 

yi.  Funereal.  —  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in 
lionor  of  the  dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is 
mentioned  specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedelciah, 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14 ; 
zxi,  19 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5).     See  Funeral. 

Til.  MetaUurffic. — The  use  of  fire  in  reducing  and 
refining  metals  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Exod.  xxxii,  24 ;  xxxv,  82 ; 
xxxvil,  2,  6, 17 ;  xxxviii,  2, 8;  Numb,  xvi,  88, 89).— 
Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Handicraft. 

VII  I.  Fiffttrative  Henaes. — ^1.  Fire  is  in  the  Scriptures 
considored  as  a  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  (see 


Mehner,  De  Deo  m  ^^ne,  Dresd.  n.  d.)  and  the  instru- 
ment of  his  power,  in  the  way  either  of  approval  or  of 
destruction  (Exod.  xiv,  19;  Numb,  xi,  1,  3;  Judg. 
xiU,  20;  1  Kings  xvui,  38;  2  Kings  i,  20,  12;  ii,ll; 
vi,  17 ;  comp.  Isa.  li,  6 ;  Ixvi,  15, 24 ;  Joel  ii,  80 ;  MaL 
ui,  2, 8 ;  iv,  1 ;  2  Pet  iii,  10 ;  Rev.  xx,  14, 15 ;  see  Rc^ 
land,  Ani.  Scter,  i,  8,  p.  26;  Jennings,  Jewith  Ant.  ii, 
1,  p.  801;  Josephus,  Ani.  iii,  8,  6;  viii,  4,  4).  Thus 
he  appeared  in  this  element  at  the  burning  bush  and 
on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  iii,  2 ;  xix,  18).  He  showed 
himself  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  John  in  the  midst  of 
fire  (Isa.  vi,  4;  Ezek.  i,  4 ;  Rev.  i,  14),  and  it  is  said 
that  he  will  so  appear  at  his  second  coming  (2  Thess. 
i,  8).  The  people  of  Israel  wandered  through  the  des- 
ert, guided  by  the  Lord  under  the  form  of  a  pillar  of 
fire  [see  Pillar]  (Exod.  xiii,  21);  and  Daniel,  relat- 
ing  his  vision,  in  which  he  saw  the  Ancient  of  days, 
says,  **A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  before 
him"  (vii,  10).  God  may  be  compared  to  fire,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  glorious  brightnef  s,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  anger  against  sin,  which  consumes  those 
against  whom  it  is  kindled,  as  fire  does  stubble  (Deut. 
xxxii,  22;  Isa.  x,  17;  Ezek.  xxi,  8;  Heb.  xii,  29); 
Coals  of  fire  proceeding  fh>m  God's  mouth  denote  his 
anger  (Psa.  xviii,  8).  His  word  also  is  compared  to 
fire  (Jer.  xxiii,  29).  Thus,  in  Jer.  v,  14,  *' Behold,  I 
will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fii«,  and  this  people 
wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them."     See  Flame. 

2.  Hence  the  destructive  energies  of  this  element 
and  the  torment  which  it  inflicts  rendered  It  a  fit  sym- 
bol of  (1)  whatever  does  damage  and  consumes  (Prov. 
xvi,  27 ;  Isa.  ix,  18) ;  (2)  of  severe  trials,  vexations, 
and  misfortunes  (Zech.  xii,  9;  Luke  xii,  49  [see  the 
dissertations  on  this  text  bv  Scharban  {Ohs.  Stier.  p. 
127-146),  Ellrod  (Eriang.  1774)];  1  Cor,  iii,  18, 15  [see 
the  dissertations  on  this  text  bv  Lichtensitcin  (Helmst. 
1771),  Georgi  (Viteb.  1748)]  ;  'l  Pet.  i,  7);  (8)  of  the 
punishments  beyond  the  grave  (Matt,  v,  22 ;  Mark  ix, 
44 ;  Rev.  xiv,  10 ;  xxi,  8).     See  Hell. 

3.  Fire  or  flame  is  also  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspiration  (Psa. 
xxxix,  8;  Jer.  xx,  9).  Thus  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  compared  to  fire  (Matt,  iii,  11),  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  denoted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  lambent  flames,  or  tonfrues  of  Are  (Acts  ii,  8). 
See  Tongue.  The  angels  of  God  also  are  represented 
under  the  emblem  of  fire  (Psa.  civ,  4).  These  are  the 
more-  benign  applications  of  the  figure,  in  the  sense  of 
warmth,  activity,  and  illumination  (see  Wemyss^s 
Symbol.  Diet.).     Compare  Light. 

FIRE-BAPTISM.  The  expression  "baptize  with 
Are'*  (Matt,  iii,  11 ;  Luke  iii,  16)  is  understood  by  most 
modem  interpreters  to  be  synonymous  with  baptism  by 
the  Holy  Spirity  e.  g.  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (see  Ar- 
thur, Tonyue  ffFire^  passim,  Lend.  1856,  N.  Y.  1867). 
Olshausen  {Comment,  ad  loc,  Am.  ed.  i,  269)  regards 
**  fire*'  here  as  put  in  contrast  with  the  opposite  ele- 
ment "  water,"  i.  e.  the  spiritual  as  distinct  f^om  the 
material  baptism.  So  also  Alford  {Greek  Test,  ad  loo. 
Matt.),  who  remarks  that** to  separate  offUv.  *Ay.  as 
belonging  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  irvpi  as  belonging 
to  another,  when  both  are  united  in  v/jac«  i*  harsh  and 
confused."  Yet  so  Origen  early  understood  the  pas- 
sage, and  in  this  Neander,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  many 
other  expositors  coincide.  Dr.  Robinson  observes  that 
**the  wheat  are  evidently  those  who  receive  Christ  as 
the  Messiah,  and  embrace  his  doctrines ;  these  he  will 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  he  will  impart  to 
them  spiritual  gifts,  the  teachings  and  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  the  chaff  nre  as  evidently  thcto 
who  reject  Christ  and  his  doctrines,  and  live  in  sin ; 
these  he  will  baptize  withers  unquenchable"  (in  Cal- 
met,  s.  v.  Baptism).  There  are  monographs  on  this 
subject  by  Iken  {Dissert,  p.  300-816),  MiegC3/MC./>ifu5. 
i,  205  sq.,  602  sq.),  Osiander  (Tubingen,  1755),  Schmid 
(Lips.  1706),  Ribov  (G6tt.  1744),  Zeibich  (Ger.  1781> 
Compare  Baptism  with  Fire. 
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Firebrand  O^K,  ud^  a  poker  or  barnt  end  of  a 
ftick,  Isa.  vU,  4;  Amos  iv,  11;  **  brand,"  Zech.  iii,2; 
*7'>||b,  lappid'f  Judg.  xVf  4,  a  lamp  or  torch  [as  often 
elsewhere],  i.  e.  ilambeaa ;  pt,  c«iE;,  onl}'  in  the  plur., 
burning  darts^  i.  e.  arrows  [q.  v.]  fitted  with  combos- 
tibles,  Prov.  xxvi,  18 ;  comp.  Eph.  vi,  16).  In  Judg. 
XV,  4,  it  is  said,  **  And  Samson  went  and  caught  three 
hundred  foxes  [jackals],  and  took  firebrands,  and  turn- 
ed tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between 
two  tails."  A  firebrand  in  such  a  position,  if  suffi- 
ciently ignited  to  kindle  a  blaze  in  the  shocks  of  com, 
would  soon  have  burnt  itself  free  from  the  tails  of  the 
foxes,  or  have  been  extinguished  hy  being  drawn  over 
the  ground.  A  torch  or  flambeau,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  of  resinous  wood^or  artificial  materials,  being 
more  tenacious  of  flame,  would  have  answered  a  far 
Iratter  purpose,  and  such  is  the  legitimate  import  of 
the  original.  His  "  turning  them  tail  to  tail"  was  ap- 
parently intended  to  prevent  them  making  too  rapid 
a  retreat  to  their  holes,  or,  indeed,  from  going  to  their 
holes  at  all.  They  were  probably  not  so  tied  that  they 
should  pull  in  different  directions,  but  that  they  might 
run  deviously  and  slowly,  side  by  side,  and  so  do  the 
more  effectual  execution.  Had  he  put  a  torch  to  the 
tail  of  each,  the  creature,  naturally  terrified  at  fire, 
would  instantly  have  betalcen  itself  to  its  hole,  or  some 
place  of  retreat,  and  thus  the  design  of  Samson  would 
have  been  wholly  frustrated.  But  by  tying  two  of 
them  together  by  the  tail  they  would  frequently  thwart 
each  other  in  running,  and  thus  cause  the  greater  de- 
vastation. Similar  conflagrations  produced  by  ani- 
mals, particularly  by  foxes,  were  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Thus  Lycophron  {Alexandra, 
844)  makes  Cassandra  represent  Ulysses  as  a  cunning 
and  mischievous  man,  the  **nian  for  many  wiles  re- 
nowned" of  Homer,  and  styles  him,  very  properly, 
Xafiirovpic,fire-4ail,  a  name  for  the  fox  (iEsch.  Fragm, 
886).  The  Bomans,  also,  at  their  feast  in  honor  of 
Ceres,  the  patron  goddess  of  grain,  offered  in  sacrifice 
animals  injurious  to  corn-fields,  and  therefore  intro- 
duced into  the  circus,  on  this  occasion,  foxes  with  fire- 
brands so  fastened  to  them  as  to  burn  them :  a  retalia- 
tion, as  Ovid  seems  to  explain  it,  of  the  injuries  done 
to  the  corn  by  foxes  so  furnished  (/Vu/i,  iv,  681,  707, 
711).  In  LeLind's  CoUedanea,  there  is  an  engraving 
representing  a  Roman  brick  found  twenty-eight  feet 
below  a  pavement  in  London,  about  the  year  1675,  on 
which  is  exhibited,  in  basso-relievo,  the  figure  of  a 
man  driving  into  a  field  of  corn  two  foxes  with  a  fire 
fastened  to  their  tails,  which  many  have  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  feat  of  Samson,  or  at  least  to  bo  a  memento 
of  the  Roman  usage  just  mentioned.  Richardson,  in 
his  Dissertaiion  on  the  Eastern  Nations^  speaking  of  the 
great  festival  of  fire  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Persians 
on  the  shortest  night  of  the  year,  sayst,  **  Among  other 
ceremonies  common  on  this  occasion,  there  was  one 
which,  whether  it  originated  in  superstition  or  caprice, 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  cruel.  The  kings  and 
great  men  used  to  set  fire  to  large  bunches  of  dry  com- 
bustibles, fastened  around  wild  beasts  and  birds,  which 
being  let  loose,  the  air  and  earth  appeared  one  great 
illumination ;  and  as  these  terrified  creatures  natural- 
ly fled  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  conflagrations  which  would  often  happen  must 
have  been  peculiarly  destructive."     See  Fox. 

Firepan  (nnnp,  maehtah\  from  Mrn,  to  take  up 
coals  of  fire,  etc. ;  Sept.  irvpctov,  Vulg.  ignium  recepia- 
cuium),  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Exod. 
xxvii,  3;  xxxviii,  8;  2  Kings  xxv,  15;  Jer.  lii,  19); 
elsewhere  rendered  **  snuff- dish"  (Exod.  xxv,  38 ; 
xxxvii,28;  Numb.iv,9;  Sept.  tira/ovtrrjfp,  eirapv^rpic, 
vvo^ifia^  Vulg.  emunclorium)  and  **  censer"  (Lev.  x, 
1 ;  xvi,  12 ;  Numb,  xvi,  6  sq. ;  2  Chron.  iv,  22;  Sept. 
^ufitartipioVf  Vulg.  thurib€dum).  These  appear,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  two  or  three  forms  of  utensils, 
but  essentially  the  Same  kind  of  article,  probably  i.  q. 


a  metallic  cmder-basin,  of  differeht  sizes,  for  at  least 
two  uses :  one,  like  a  cbafing-dbh,  to  carry  live  coab 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense ;  another,  like  a 
snuffer-dish,  used  in  trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to 
(carry  the  snuffers  and)  convey  away  the  snuff.  See 
Censer. 

Fire-wonhip.  For  an  account  of  the  fire-wor- 
shippers of  modem  times,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Pa  rbbbs.  We  attempt  here  only  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  extent  of  pyrolatiy  among  ancient 
nations.  Under  varying  conceptions,  as  the  symbol 
of  purit}%  or  of  the  divine  presence  and  power,  or  as 
one  of  the  constituent  elements,  or  as  typifying  the 
destructive  principle  in  nature,  fire  was  early  and 
among  many  nations  an  object  of  religious  worsUp. 
If  we  attach  any  credit  to  the  statements  of  the  repu- 
ted Sanchoniathon,  Usous,  whose  name  reminds  us  of 
the  Biblical  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  worship  of  fire.  The  violence  of  the  winds 
at  Tyre,  by  rubbing  the  branches  of  trees  together, 
caused  this  element  to  manifest  its  presence,  and  Usous 
thereupon  erected  rude  altars  to  fire  and  wind,  and 
made  libations  thereon  of  the  blood  of  animals  captured 
in  the  chxwo. 

The  prevalence  of  pyrolatry  among  the  Canaanites 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
people  of  God  are  solemnly  and  repeatedly  warned 
against  forsaking  his  worship  to  join  in  the  abomina- 
tions which  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Molech,  the 
fire-god  of  these  people  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  2-6 ;  Dent, 
xii,  81 ;  1  Kings  xi,  7;  2  Kuigs  xvi,  8;  xxUi,  10, 18; 
2  Chron.  xxviii,  8;  Psa.  cvi,  87, 88 ;  Jcr.  vii,  81 ;  xix, 
5,  6;  XXX,  85;  Ezek.  xvi,  20,  21 ;  xxiii,  87);  yet,  de- 
spite the  denunciations  of  divine  wrath  and  punish- 
ment, tho  Israelites  sometimes  apostatiaed  to  this  vror- 
ship,  and  caused  their  seed  to  pass  through  or  be  burnt 
in  the  fire  to  Molech.  Solomon  and  Ahaz  were  nota> 
ble  instances  of  such  apostasy,  and  from  the  terms 
employed  to  describe  tho  conduct'of  the  latter,  **and 
burnt  his  children  in  tho  fire  after  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out  before  the 
children  of  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  8),  we  learn  that 
tho  worship  of  Molech  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  was  tho 
same  as  in  that  of  the  old  Canaanites.  For  the  cere* 
monies  of  this  worship,  see  Molech. 

*^Adrammelech,  the  fire-god  of  Sopharvaim;  Che- 
mosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab ;  Urotal,  Dusares,  Sair,  and 
Thyandrites,  of  the  Edomites  and  neighboring  Arab 
tribes,  and  the  Greek  Dionysus,  were  worshipped  un- 
der the  symbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  fire,  which  was  im- 
itated in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their  honor"  (Mo- 
vers, PhdmeieTj  i,  c.  9).  Among  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Medes  fire-worship  was  practised  in  very  early 
times  by  their  religious  teachers,  the  Magi,  though  py- 
rea  or  fire-temples  probably  date  no  further  back  than 
Zoroaster.  Herodotus  states  (iii,  16)  that  the  Persians 
regarded  fire  as  a  god,  and  sacrificed  to  it,  as  also  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  other  terrestrial  elements 
(i,  181),  using  the  tops  of  jmountains  or  hills,  for  they 
had  no  temples  or  altars  for  the  worship  of  their  dei- 
ties. Strabo,  in  agreement  with  Herodotus,  states  (§ 
782)  that  they  worshipped  on  high  places,  had  no  im- 
ages or  altars,  and  called  the  heavens  Zeus ;  that  they 
made  sacrifices,  especially  (SiaifxpovruQ)  to  fire  and 
water,  placing  dry  wood  without  the  bark,  and  putting 
fat  upon  it,  then  kindling  the  fire  from  beneath,  not 
blowing  it  with  the  breath,  but  fimning  it,  for  they 
esteemed  it  worthy  of  death  to  defile  this  sacred  ele* 
ment  by  blowing  the  breath  or  placing  a  corpse  or  ex- 
crement upon  it.  In  speaking  of  Cappadocia  (§  738), 
he,  moreover,  tells  us  that  there  were  many  magi 
there,  called  fire- worshippers  (irvpai9oi),  and  also  py- 
nethea  or  fire-temple?,  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was 
kept  perpetually  burning  by  the  Magi.  Fire-temples 
also  were  found  in  Persia  and  other  places.  The  chief 
men  of  Persia  were  wont  to  feed  the  sacred  fires  with 
precious  oils  and  rich  aromatics»  styled  by  them  fir» 
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banquets  (tpfUes  igmt).  For  the  ceremonies  of  iror- 
ship  in  connection  with  these  fire-templet,  see  Bf  aoi 
mnd  Pabskbs. 

Flre>wor8hip  was  practised  also  among  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Scythians,  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  an- 
cient intiabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  and  we  find  traces 
of  it  also  in  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  worship  (Pres- 
oott,  Mexico,  i,  60,  64 ;  Peru,  i,  101).  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  states  (zx,  14)  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Agatliocles,  attributing  their  reverses  to 
the  anger  of  their  ancestral  divinities,  whose  wonhip 
they  had  neglected,  sacrificed  200  of  the  noblest  chil- 
dren (to  which  number  300  were  added  b}'  voluntary 
offerings)  to  Chronos  or  Saturn,  whose  brazen  statue 
was  so  constructed  that  a  child  placed  in  its  arms  rolled 
into  a  pit  of  fire.  This  deity  was  therefore  evidently 
the  same  as  the  Molech  of  their  Tyrian  ancestors. 
The  Hindoos  worshipped  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  and  in 
their  mythology  fire  was  the  symbol  of  Siva,  the  de- 
stroyer, a  conception  of  this  element  seemingly  in  ac- 
cord with  that  of  the  ancient  £g}'ptian8  (Herod,  ill,  16). 

The  sacred  fire  was  carefully  watched  In  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  at  Rome,  by  virgins  consecrated  to  this  spe- 
cial service  (Ftr^iwsf««  Vutalfs  in  urbe  cuHodiunto 
ignem  fod  jndtUci  wMnfittnmmy  Cic.  De  Leg,  ii,  8),  and 
the  extinction  of  this  fire  was  regarded  as  a  fearful 
omen,  portending  great  disaster  to  the  state,  so  that 
the  unhappy  Vestal  whose  carelessness  or  ill  luck  was 
the  occasion  of  such  a  misfortune  atoned  therefbr  by  a 
seyere  and  degrading  punishment  (Liv.  xxriii,  11). 
The  ancient  Greeks  paid  wonhip  to  the  same  divinity 
in  Hestia,  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  and 
symbolized  by  the  fire  which  bums  upon  the  hearth, 
a  deity  admitted  to  the  penetralia  of  domestic  life. 

We  find  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fVe- 
quently  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  the  gods 
of  fire,  and  the  former  was  doubtless  older,  as  it  was 
the  faiuher  form  of  worship  (Deut.  xvii,  8;  2  Kings 
xvii,  16,  17;  xxi,  8;  xxiii,  5,  11;  Isa.  xxvii,  9;  Jer. 
viii,  2;  Ezek.  viil,  16;  Zeph.  i,  5;  Herodotus,  /.  c.  ; 
Strabo,  I.  c).  There  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
some  connection  between  them.  According  to  the 
Greek  legends,  it  was  Prometheus,  the  fire-bearer, 
who,  purloining  the  ethereal  and  beneficent  element 
from  the  sun,  the  high  divinity  of  the  Sabsean  wor- 
ship, conveyed  it  by  stealth  to  earth  as  a  gift  to  men, 
braving  therefor  and  incurring  thereby  the  anger  of 
Zeus,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  by  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
was  called  by  the  Magi,  and  probably  the  same  as 
Mithra.  May  we  not  find  symbolized  in  this  Prome- 
thean legend  the  connection  and  the  conflict  between 
sun-worship  ond  fire-worahip,  Sabseanism  and  Ma- 
gism  ?  Ffir  an  abstract  of  the  relation  of  the  Mitbraic 
worship  and  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Zend-Aventa, 
with  references  to  works  of  modem  writers  on  this 
subject,  see  De  Guignaufs  translation  of  Creuzer's 
Rd,  de  rAntiqmU,  notes  viii,  ix,  to  bk.  it,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii, 
p.  728.-Smith,  Diet,  of  the  B»bie,  s.  v.  Molech  and  Fire ; 
Auci.  Univ.  liigi.  (Lond.  1747,  21  vols.  8vo;  see  index 
in  vol.  xx) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Empire 
(N.  Y.  1852,  C  vols.  12mo),  i,  226-238 ;  Smith,  GetUile 
Nations  (N.  Y.) ;  Stoddart,  Introd.  Univ.  Hist.  p.  228-9, 
801 ;  Hyde,  De  Relig.  vet.  Persarum  (Oxon.  1700,  4to) ; 
Creuzer,  i?e%tb»  de  rAntiquiti;  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
Zend'AvestcL,  etc.  (improved  in  German  translation  by 
discussions  of  Kleuker);  Ricbter,  Aeltette  Religionen 
dee  Orients.     (J.W.M.) 

Firkin  (pirpijrTK',  a  meaeurer,  occurs  only  in  John 
li,  6),  a  metretea,  i.  e.  the  Attic  amphora,  a  measure 
for  liquids,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  con- 
taining about  8|  gallons  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  An^ 
iiq.  s.  V.  Metretes).    See  Metrology. 

Firmament,  a  term  introduced  into  our  language 
fh>m  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  Jirmamtntum  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  crfplutfia  of  the  Sept.  and  the  rakta 


(?*^7)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Gen.  i,  6);  more  fully 
Or?^0  ^'^^^ifa'mament  of  the  heavens.  Gen,  ijliylb, 
17).     See  Heaven. 

1.  The  Hebrew  term  is  generally  regarded  as  ex' 
press! ve  of  simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.V.  (1.  c);  but  the  true  idea  of  the 
word  is  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which 
the  expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  verb  STj^^, 
raka'j  means  to  expand  by  heating,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin  plates 
(Exod.  xxxix,  3 ;  Numb,  xvi,  89),  and  hence  the  sub- 
stantive D'^ZPp'^,  **  broad  plates'*  of  metal  (Numb,  xvi, 
38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened  surface  of  the 
solid  earth  (Isa.  xlii,  5;  xliv,24;  Psa.  cxxxvi,  6),  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  heaven 
in  Job  xxxvii,  18,  '*  Hast  thou  spread  (rather  hammer* 
ed)  out  the  sky  which  is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  look- 
ing-glass"— the  mirrora  to  which  he  refers  being  made 
of  metal.  The  sense  of  BotidUg,  therefore,  is  combined 
with  the  ideas  of  erpannon  and  tenui/g  in  the  term 
rakia.  SaalschUtz  (Archaol.  ii,  67)  conceives  that  the 
idea  of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii,  6,  which 
implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the  mist 
through  the  rakia  ;  be  therefore  gives  it  the  sense  of 
pure  expansion — it  is  the  large  and  loftv  room  in  which 
the  winds,  etc.  have  their  abode.  But  it  should  be  ol^ 
served  that  Gen.  ii,  6  implies  the  very  reverse.  If  the 
mist  had  penetrated  the  rakia  it  would  have  descended 
in  the  form  of  rain :  the  mist,  however,  was  formed 
under  the  rakia,  and  resembled  a  heavy  dew — a  mode 
of  fructifying  the  earth  which,  tnm  its  regularity  and 
quietude,  was  more  appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence 
than  rain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associated 
it  with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same 
idea  of  toliditg  runs  through  all  the  references  to  the 
rakia.  In  Exod.  xxiv,  10,  it  is  poetically  represented 
as  a  solid  floor,  **a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;*' 
nor  is  the  image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the  word 
rSS^  as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rath- 
er  than  to  the  paving  as  in  the  A.  V.,  either  sense  be- 
ing admissible.  So  again,  in  Ezek.  i,  22-2G,  the  **  firm- 
ament" is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High  i» placed.  That  the  rakia  should  be  transparent, 
as  implied  in  the  comparisons  with  the  sapphire  (Exod. 
I.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ezek.  1.  c. ;  comp.  Rev.  iv,  6),  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  its  solidity.  Further, 
the  oflffce  of  the  rakia  in  the  econom}"  of  the  world  de- 
manded strength  and  substance.  It  was  to  serve  as  a 
division  bet^^een  the  waters  above  and  the  watere  be^ 
low  (Gnu.  i,  7).  In  order  to  enter  into  this  description 
we  must  carry  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a  chaotic  mass  overspread  with  water,  in 
which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  in- 
termingled. The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of 
orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the  elements  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the  waten  of  the 
earth ;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was  created  to  sup- 
port the  upper  reser\-oir  (Psa.  cxlviii,  4;  comp.  Psa. 
civ,  8,  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  "  building  his 
chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  **in  water,"  as  the  A. 
Vers. ;  the  prep.  Si  signifying  the  material  out  of  which 
the  beams  and  joists  were  made),  it<«clf  being  supported 
at  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  earth's  dif^k  by  the  mountains 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  8;  Job  xxvi,  11).  In  keeping  with  this 
view  the  rakia  was  provided  with  "windows"  (Gen. 
vii,  11 ;  Isa.  xxiv,  18;  Mai.  iii,  10)  and  "doors"  (Psa. 
Ixxviii,  28),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow 
might  descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  (Gen.  i,  14),  in  which  they  were  fixed  cs 
nails,  and  from  whicli,  consequently,  they  might  be 
said  figuratively  to  drop  off  (Isa.  xiv,  12;  xxxiv,  4; 
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Matt,  xziv,  29).  In  all  these  particulan  we  recognise 
the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the  Greeks,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  The  former  applied 
to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as  **  brazen"  (^nAcfov,  Ho- 
mer, Iliad,  xvii,  426;  Knd.  Pyth,  x,  42;  Ntm.  vi,  6; 
ToXvxaXKov,  IL  v,  604;  Od.  iii,  2)  and  "iron"  {mBij- 
ptov,  Od.  XV,  828 ;  xvii,  666) — epithets  also  used  in  the 
Scriptures  (Lev.  xxvi,  19) — and  that  this  was  not  mere- 
ly poetical  embellishment  appears  from  the  views  pro- 
mulgated by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles,  who  de- 
scribed the  heavens  as  (mf^fivtov  and  KpvuTaWotiit)^, 
composed  of  air  glacialised  by  fire  (Plutarch,  IHac.  PkU. 
li,  11 ;  Stob»us,  Eclog.  Phy»,  i,  24 ;  Diog.  Laertius,  viii, 
77 ;  Lactant.  De  Ojif,  Dti,  c.  17 ;  comp.  Karsten,  PhU. 
Gr.  Veier,  Operum  ReUquta,  ii,  422) ;  and  Artemidorus, 
who  taught  that  "summa  coeli  ora  solidissima  est,  in 
modum  tecti  durata*'  (Seneca,  Qucett.  vti,  18).  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  ecdo  affixa  nderct  of  the 
Latins  (Pliny  ii,  89 ;  xviii,  67).  Plato  also,  in  his  Tim- 
auSj  malces  mention  of  the  visible  heaven  under  the 
notion  of  raeig  (from  rdvu,  to  extend),  not  unlilce  the 
Hebrew  derivation.  If  it  be  objected  to  the  Mosaic 
account  that  the  view  embodied  in  the  word  rcUsia  does 
not  harmonize  with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  an- 
swer to  such  an  objection  is,  that  the  vrriter  describes 
things  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are.  But,  in 
truth,  the  same  absence  of  philosophic  truth  may  be 
traced  throughout  all  the  terms  applied  to  this  subject, 
and  the  objection  is  levelled  rather  against  the  princi- 
ples of  language  than  anything  else.  Examine  the 
Latin  calum  (icoiXov),  the  *' hollow  place"  or  cave 
scooped  out  of  solid  space  ('^caverniB  cceli,"  Lucret. 
iv,  172 ;  compare  Pott,  Etymol.  Forschungen,  i,  23, 27) ; 
our  own  **  heaven,"  i.  e.  what  is  heaved  up ;  the  Greek 
oiipavoi:,  similarly  significant  of  height  (Pott,  Etym. 
Fbrsch.  i,  123) ;  or  the  German  "himmel,  '*  from  hemebi, 
to  cover — ^the  "rooF*  which  constitutes  the  "heim"  or 
abode  of  man :  in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of  phil- 
osophical error.  Correctly  speaking,  ot  course,  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  true  raki'i  by  which  the  clouds  are 
supported,  and  undefined  space  is  the  abode  of  the  ce- 
lestiail  bodies.  There  certainly  appears  an  inconsist- 
ency in  treating  the  ra&ia  as  the  support  both  of  the 
clouds  and  of  tlie  stars,  for  it  could  not  have  escaped 
observation  that  the  clouds  were  below  the  stars ;  but 
perhaps  this  may  be  referred  to  the  same  feeling  which 
is  expressed  in  the  cee/ttnt  ruU  of  the  Latins,  the  down- 
fall of  the  rakia  in  stormy  weather.  Although  the 
rakia  and  the  ^amay-m  (^*  heavens")  are  treated  as 
identical  in  Gen.  i,  8,  yet  it  was  more  correct  to  recog- 
nise a  distinction  between  them,  as  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression **  firmament  of  the  heavens"  (Gen.  i,  14),  the 
former  being  the  upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the 
upheaved  body — the  former  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween heaven  and  eartii,  the  latter  the  ^rata  or  stories 
into  which  the  heaven  was  divided.    See  Cosmogony. 

2.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Gr.  transla- 
tors came  to  render  the  Heb.  term  in  question  by  (tts- 
psvjfia,  a  word  which  is  commonly  nsed  to  designate 
some  compact  solid,  such  as  the  basis  of  a  pillar,  or  a 
pillar  itself,  and  which  is  used  elsewhere  by  the  Sept. 
as  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  5^0,  a  rock  (Psa.  xviii,  2), 
and  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Heb.  ns"?,  a  staff.  Basil  (^ffexaem,  Hom.  3) 
explains  the  term  as  not  intended  to  describe  what  is 
naturally  hard,  and  solid,  and  weighty,  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  earth ;  but  says  that  because  the  nature 
of  the  object  above  it  is  fine  and  thin,  and  not  percep- 
tible by  sense,  it  is  called  orfpfwfia,  by  a  comparison 
between  things  of  extreme  rarity  and  each  as  can  be 
perceived  by  sense  (ffvyKpioti  t&v  XimordTutv  Kai  ry 
aitrOijiTH  crrraAf}Trr<iDv).  It  is  not  very  dear  what  his 
meaning  here  is,  but  probably  he  intended  that  as  a 
solid  extension  would  be  properfy  called  a  (mpitofM, 
so  this  mass  of  light  and  vapory  substances  might  by 
rmalogy  receive  this  name.     Others  have  suggested 


that  this  term  was  employed  to  indicate  that  the  9*>|;^*^ 
is  the  '*  nniversitas  rwv  \nrTopitpivv  in  regionem  su- 
peram  conglobata  et  firmata,"  along  with  the  idea  that 
this  **  nihil  habet  uspiam  inanitatis,  sed  omnia  sui  ge- 
neris natune  plena"  (Fuller,  Miscel.  Sac.  bk.  i,  c.  vi). 
Fuller  thinks  also  that  the  Sept.  selected  (rrtpkiofia 
rather  than  vkratrfia  or  tripiirkracrp.a  in  order  to  con* 
vey  the  idea  of  depth  as  well  as  superficial  expansion. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the  Sept.  adopt- 
ed this  term  rather  than  one  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
original,  because  it  coifveys  what  was  the  Hebrew  be- 
lief concerning  the  upper  atmosphere  or  visible  heav- 
ens, which  they  regarded  as  a  solid  expanse  encircling 
the  earth,  although  the  true  state  of  the  case  was 
probably  not  unknown  to  them  (Job  xxxvi,  27,  28). 
Others,  nevertheless,  think  that  the  waters  above  the 
rakia  are  merely  the  clouds,  which  need  no  solid  sop- 
port  (Delitzsch,  Comment,  on  Gen.  i,  6;  Kurz,  Bihk 
and  Astronomy,  in  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i,  30). 

8.  With  some  old  astronomers  \Xk^  firmament  is  the 
orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  highest  of  all  the  heavens. 
But  in  Scripture  and  in  common  language  it  is  used 
for  the  middle  regions,  the  space  or  expanse  appearing 
like  an  arch  immediately  above  us  in  the  heavens. 
Many  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  modems  also,  ac- 
count the  firmament  a  fluid  substance ;  but  those  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  "  firmament"  must  have  regarded 
it  as  solid.  In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  th^firmameni 
is  called  the  eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect  to 
the  seven  spheres  of  the.  planets,  which  it  surrounds. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  two  motions — a  diurnal  motion 
imparted  to  it  by  the  prtmum  mobile,  from  east  to  west, 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  another  opposite 
motion  fivm  west  to  east,  which  last  is  completed, 
according  to  Tycho,  in  25,412  years;  according  to 
Ptolemy,  in  86,000 ;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in 
25,800;  in  which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  the 
same  points  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
This  period  is  called  the  PI  ttonic,  or  GrecU  Year.-^ 
Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Astronomy. 

FirmfcuB,  Julius  Maternus,  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  4th  century,  of  whom  little  is  known.  There 
was  an  astrologer  of  the  same  name  and  time,  who 
wrote  Maiheseos  lib.  vm.  There  was  a  bishop  of  Milan 
of  the  same  name,  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  but 
probably  not  the  same  person.  He  wrote  a  book,  De 
Errore  Profanarum  Reliffionum,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Constantius  and  Constans ;  and  from  this  it  appears  he 
was  bred  up  in  heathenism,  and  afterwards  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer;  and  thero  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
he  held  any  sacred  ofiice  in  the  Christian  Church. 
From  internal  evidence,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
treatise  was  written  between  A.D.  848  and  850.  An 
analysis  of  it  is  given  by  Ceillier,  Auteurs  iSacr^*  (Par. 
1865),  iv,  310  sq.  The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  pagan  faith,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
falsehood  of  its  various  forms.  It  adopts  and  applies 
the  theory  of  Euhemerus  (q.  v.).  It  was  first  printed 
by  Matt  Flacius  (Strasbnrg,  1562) ;  the  latest  separate 
edition  is  that  of  Munter  (Copenhagen,  1826,  8vo), 
with  prolegomena  and  notes.  It  may  be  found  also  in 
Bib.  Mar.  Patrol,  iv,  164  ;  Galland,  Bib.  Patrol,  v,  23 ; 
and  Migne,  Patrol.  Led.  vol.  xii. 

FirmiliaD,  St.,  bishop  of  Cassarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
was  an  intimate  friend  both  of  Origen  (Euseb.  vi,  27) 
and  Cyprian,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  took  part  in 
the  controversy  relative  to  the  necessity  of  rebaptiz- 
ing  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics.  On  this 
subject  he  wrote  an  Epistle  to  St.  Cyprian,  which  was 
undoubtedly  written  in  Groek,  though  the  epistle  ex- 
tant in  St.  Cyprian's  works  is  in  Latin ;  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  translated  by  Cyprian  himself. 
It  is  very  valuable  in  disproving  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  aa  pope  in  the  8d  ccntur}'.  This  epis- 
tle, which  is  a  very  long  one,  is  the  sixty-fifth  among 
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iboee  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  may  be  found  in  OberthUr's 
edition  of  Cyprian  (i,  254) ;  also  in  Routh,  Script,  Eccl, 
Opmadd  (Oxon.  1840,  1,  227) ;  and  in  Migne,  Patrol, 
Lot,  vol.  iiL  Baronius  places  the  death  of  Firmilian 
A.D.  272.—Clarke,  Succestion  (*f  Saertd  IMeraiure^  i, 
172;  Cave,  Jlitt.  Liter,  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  78;  Ceillier, 
AuUun  Sucres  (Pari«,  1865),  ii,435  sq. 

Firmin,  Thomas,  an  English  Unitarian,  noted 
for  public  benefactions  and  charities,  was  bom  at  Ips- 
wich, in  Saffolic,  June,  1632.  His  parents  were  Puri- 
tans, very  reputable  and  substtnttal  people,  and  at  a 
proper  age  put  out  their  son  to  an  apprenticeship  in 
London.  His  master  was  an  Arminian,  a  hearer  of 
Mr.  John  Goodwin,  to  whose  sermons  young  Firmin 
resorting,  ** exchanged,"  as  we  are  told,  "the  harsh 
opinions  of  Calvin,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  for 
those  more  reasonable  ones  of  Arminius  and  the  Remon- 
fltrants.''  He  was  led  to  certain  opinions  not  agreeable 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  for  instance,  that  **the  unity 
of  God  is  a  unity  of  person  as  well  as  of  nature,  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  a  person,  but  not  God." 
He  settled  in  business  in  Lombard  Street,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  Whichcote,  Wilkins,  Tillotson, 
etc. ;  so  partieularly  with  the  last  that,  when  obliged 
to  be  out  of  town,  at  Canterbury,  perhaps,  where  he 
was  dean,  he  left  to  Mr.  Firmin  the  provision  of  preach- 
ers for  his  Tuesday's  lecture  at  St.  Laurence.  Queen 
Mary  heard  of  his  usefulness,  and  that  he  was  hetero- 
dox in  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  atonement.  She  spoke  to  Tillotson, 
therefore,  to  set  him  right  in  those  weighty  and  neces- 
sary points,  who  answered  that  he  had  often  endeav- 
ored it,  but  that  Mr.  Firmin  had  now  so  long  imbibed 
the  Socinian  doctrine  as  not  to  be  capable  of  renounc- 
ing it.  However,  his  grace,  for  he  was  then  arch- 
bishop, published  his  sermons,  formerly  preached  at 
St.  Laurence's,  concerning  those  questions,  and  sent 
Mr.  Firmin  one  of  the  first  copies  from  the  press,  who, 
not  convinced,  caused  a  respectful  answer  to  be  drawn 
up  and  published,  with  this  title,  CoiuidercUioru  on  the 
J'JxpKccUioru  and  Defences  of  the  Doctrine  of  (he  Trinity y 
himself  giving  a  copy  to  his  grace.  The  plague  in 
1665,  and  the  fire  in  1666,  furnished  him  with  a  variety 
of  objects  of  charity.  He  went  on  with  his  trade  in 
Lombard  Street  till  1676,  at  which  time  his  biographer 
supposes  him  to  have  been  worth  £9000,  though  he 
had  disposed  of  incredible  sums  in  charities.  This 
year  he  erected  his  warehouse  iu  Little  Britain  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  the  linen  manufacture,  on 
which  Tillotson  spolce  honorably  in  his  funeral  sermon 
on  Mr.  Gouge  in  1681.  In  1680  and  1681  came  over 
the  French  Protestants,  who  fbrnished  new  work  for 
Mr.  Firmin  a  zeal  and  charity,  and  in  1682  he  set  up  a 
linen  manufacture  for  them  at  Ipswich.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the  govern- 
ors of  Christ-church  Hospital  in  London,  to  which  he 
procured  many  considerable  donations.  In  April, 
1698,  he  became  a  governor  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
in  Southwark ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  any  pub- 
lic trust  or  charity  in  which  he  either  was  not  or 
might  not  have  been  concerned.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  desire,  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ-church 
Hospital,  and  there  is  placed  in  the  wall  near  his  grave 
an  inscription  in  terms  of  the  highest  panegyric.  His 
Life  was  published  in  1698,  and  again  by  Coiiiah,  1780, 
12mo.— A'ctc  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Wesley,  Worh  (N. 
Y.),ii,674. 

First-born  Oisa,  n^iisa,  n*T>3a,  fi-om  *iDa,  to 

rtpen  early;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  )rp<rtr<}roicoCtVulg.prifna- 
ffenUus\  applied  equally  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  first-bom  son  had  many  priv- 
ileges, to  be  entitled  to  which  it  was  not  only  required 
that  a  man  should  be  the  first  child  of  his  mother,  but 
that  he  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  son  of  his 
father  (Deut  xxi,  15-17).  The  eldest  son  received  a 
double  portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi, 


17),  but  not  of  the  mother's  (Miahna,  Bekorotk,  viii,  9). 
If  the  fisther  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  be  p»- 
ferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give  pie. 
cedence  to  the  son  of  the  one  if  the  child  of  the  other 
were  the  first-bom  (Deut.  xxi,  15, 16).  In  the  case  of 
levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next  brother  succeed- 
ed to  his  uncle*s  vacant  inheritance  (Dent,  xxv,  5,  6). 
Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest  son  nsually,  but  not 
always,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  i,  80 ;  ii,  22).  That 
some  righta  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very  early 
times  is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what  they  con- 
sisted. They  have  been  classed  as  (a.)  authority  over 
the  rest  of  the  family ;  (6.)  priesthood ;  (c.)  a  douUo 
portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  birthright  of  Esau 
and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by  authority  or  forfeited  by 
misconduct,  prove  a  general  privilege  as  well  as  quasi- 
sacredness  of  primogeniture  (Gen.  xxv,  28,  31,  84 ; 
xlix,  3 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  Heb.  xii,  16),  and  a  precedence 
which  obviously  existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various 
passages  (as  Psa.  Ixxxix,  27 ;  Job  xviii,  13 ;  Bom.  viii, 
29 ;  Colos.  i,  15 ;  Heb.  xii,  23) ;  but  the  story  of  Esau's 
rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and  sacred  au- 
thority of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by  himself,  rather 
than  inherent  right  existing  in  the  eldest  son,  which 
was  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen.  xxvii,  29,  38,  86 ; 
Grotins,  Calmet,  Patrick,  Knobel,  on  Gen.  xxv).  See 
Hettinger,  De primogeniHs  (Marb.  1711);  Schroder,  De 
veU,  Hdfr,  et  primogenitis  (Marb.  1741);  Fabricius,  ^t&- 
Uogr,  Antiq,  p.  892;  Gerdes,  De  varOt  locig  in  qvUnu 
primogfmtorvm  meniio  occurrit  (Duisb.  1780) ;  Frisch- 
muth,  De primogenUwra  (Jen.  1649).    See  Bibtbrioht. 

The  expression  **  first-bora"  is  not  always  to  be  un- 
derstood literally ;  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  prime, 
most  excellent,  most  distinguished  of  things.  Thus 
'* Jeans  Christ"  is  "the  first-bora  of  every  creatuxv, 
the  first-begotten,  or  first-bora  from  the  dead ;"  begot- 
ten of  the  Father  before  any  creature  was  produced ; 
the  first  who  rose  firom  the  dead  by  his  own  power  (see 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Apr.  1861).  Wisdom  says  that  she  came 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  before  he  bad  pro- 
duced any  creature  (Prov.  viii,  22;  Ecclus.  zxiv,  8; 
Isa.  xiv,  80).  *'  The  first-bora  of  the  poor'*  signifies 
the  most  miserable  of  the  poor  (Job  xviii,  18) ;  **  the 
first-bora  of  death,"  the  most  terrible  of  deaths  (sec 
Wemyss,  SymboL  Did.).  The  "Church  of  the  first- 
bora"  (Heb.  xii,  23)  signifies  the  Chuit:h  of  the  re- 
deemed— ^those  who  have  become  peculiar]}'  the  Lord>, 
and  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  ap- 
plied to  tlieir  consciences,  are  consecrated  to  him  for 
evermore,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  consecra- 
tion described  below  (see  SchOttgen,  ffor,  Hebr.  1, 922). 

Destructioh  of  the  Firbt-bobx.  This  was  the 
tenth  and  last  plague  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians  (Exod. 
xi,  1-8 ;  xii,  29,  80).  We  leara  from  Herodotus  (ii, 
85)  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  rush 
from  the  house  into  the  street,  to  bewail  the  dead  with 
loud  and  bitter  outeries ;  and  every  member  of  the 
family  united  in  these  expressions  of  sorrow.  How 
great  must  their  terror  and  grief  have  been  when  "  at 
midnight  Jehovah  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land 
of  Egypt"  Hengstenberg  remarks  (Egypt  and  (he 
Books  of  Motes)  that  "the  phrase  *all  the  firgt-born' 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  is  opposed  to  such  a  proceeding,  and  particu- 
larly the  declaration,  *  There  was  no  house  where  there 
was  not  one  dead ;'  since  in  every  house  there  was  not 
a  first-born.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  none  of  the 
first^bora  remained  alive  in  the  land,  or  that  none  b^ 
sides  the  first-bora  died.  That  the  Egyptians  were 
swept  ofi^  by  an  epidemic  is  indeed  probable,  and  much 
more  than  probable,  from  Exod.  ix,  16.  What  the 
Lord  there  says  he  bad  long  been  able  to  do,  that  he 
now  really  does ;  since  the  reasons  here  given  in  ver. 
16,  which  until  now  have  prevented  him  fW>m  proceed- 
ing to  this  last  resource,  have  now  ceased ;  since,  In 
short,  he  has  by  a  series  of  acts  safiicieBtly  nnfold- 
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6d  his  omnipotence  and  grace."     Soe  Plagues  or 

EiOYFT. 

FIRST-BORN,  Saxctificatios  and  Redemption 
OP  (iSsa  nwsnp,  lan  yi'^n).  Males  of  haman  be- 
inj^  and  animals  were  strictly  enjoined  to  perpetoate 
the  remembrance  of  the  death  of  £gypt*s  first-bom, 
whereby  the  likierty  of  the  Israelites  was  secured,  and 
of  the  preservation  of  Israel's  first>bom.  Compare 
Exod.  xii,  2, 11-15. 

1.  SancHJUxUion  of  the  Fint-hamf  it»  signification^  etc. 
— ^The  fact  that  the  tirst-born  of  Egypt  were  selected 
to  be  smitten  down  for  the  hard-heartedness  of  Phara- 
oh, and  that  their  death  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
calamity,  shows  of  itself  that  a  peculiar  sanctity  had 
already  been  attached  to  the  first-born  of  both  man 
and  cattle.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  traced  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  power  of  procreation  was  declared 
by  God  himself  to  be  a  special  blessing  (Gen.  i,  22, 28 ; 
iz,  V;  xvii,  16 ;  xzix,  81),  and  was  granted  as  a  re- 
ward to  those  who  were  well  pleasing  in  his  sight 
(Gen.  XV,  4 ;  Psa.  cxxviU,  4).  This  was  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Jews ;  for  the  possession  of  children,  es- 
pecially of  the  male  sex,  was  esteemed  the  climax  of 
social  happiness  (Gen.  xvi,  2 ;  xxix,  81 ;  Deut.  vii,  18, 
14;  Psa.  cxxviii,  8,4),  and  the  absence  of  them  was 
considered  a  reproach  (HIBlYn),  since  it  implied  divine 

dbpleasure  (Gen.  xxx,  23),  and  no  other  earthly  bless- 
ing could  compensate  for  it  (Gen.  xvi,  1-5).    Moreover, 

the  first-bom  of  newly-married  young  people  (*^32l 
D*^*^!!??}!,  Psa.  cxxvii,  4)  were  believed  to  represent 
the  prime  of  human  %igor  ("pX  H'^OK'n),  being  bom 
before  the  strength  of  the  father  began  to  diminish 
(Gen.  xlix,  8 ;  Dent,  xxi,  17 ;  Psa.  lxxviii,51 ;  cv,  86). 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  first  instalment  of 
God's  blessing,  and  the  prime  of  man's  strength,  should 
be  regarded  with  peculiar  aflfection,  and  have  special 
sanctity  attached  to  him,  and  that  by  rirtue  of  the 
claim  which  God  has  to  what  is  most  loved  and  held 
sacred  by  us,  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  man,  the 
first-born  males,  both  of  man  and  animals,  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things ;  the  one  as 
a  priest,  representing  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
(Exod.  xix,  22, 24),  and  the  other  as  a  sacrifice  (Gen. 
iv,  4),  just  as  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  devoted  to  God 
because  it  was  regarded  as  the  prime  part  of  the  ani- 
mal. See  Fat..  This  explains  the  fact  why  the  plague 
of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  was  so  terribly  felt ; 
it  was  the  destraction  of  the  objects  most  dear  and  sa- 
cred to  them,  whilst  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  e. 
their  priests  and  sacrifices,  were  spared.  Moreover,  it 
shows  the  import  of  the  consecration  enjoined  in  Exod. 
xiii,  1.  Hitherto  it  was  optional  with  the  Hebrews 
whether  they  would  devote  the  flrat-bom  to  the  Lord, 
but  now  God,  by  virtue  of  having  so  signally  inter- 
posed for  their  deliverance,  ckUnu  (he  public  consecra- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  man  as  his  priests,  and  of  the 
first-born  of  animals  as  sacrifices. 

2.  Griffin  of  the  Redemption  of  the  /tnrf-fcom.— This 
devotion  of  the  first-bora  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood  is  said  to 
have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle  (Jahn, 
BibL  i4rc&.  X,  §  165, 887 ;  Selden,  De  Syn,  c.  16 ;  Mish- 
na,  Zebachim,  xiv,  4,  vol.  v,  58 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiv,  6). 
After  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  extensive  sacrificial  service,  which  required 
a  special  priestly  order,  as  well  as  a  separate  staff  of 
servants,  who  could  exdusively  devotf  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  sanctuaiy,  the  offlces  of  the  first- 
born were  superseded  by  those  of  the  Levites  (Numb, 
iii,  11-18),  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  first-bom  of 
the  other  tribes,  as  well  as  the  first-bom  of  the  ani- 
mals which  could  not  be  sacrificed,  should  henceforth 
be  redeemed  (ib.  xviii,  15). 


8.  JMemption  of  the  Firgt'bom  of  Man. — ^The  Tfu 
demption  of  a  child  is  to  take  place  when  it  is  a  month 
old,  when  the  father  is  to  give  to  the  priest  fire  silver 
shekels  of  the  sanctuary,  i.  e.  about  three  dollara  as 
the  maximum.  If  it  died  before  the  expiration  of  80 
days,  the  Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but 
liable  to  the  payment  if  it  outlived  that  time  (Exod. 
xiii,  12-15;  xxii,  29;  Numb,  viii,  17;  Lev.  xxvii,  C; 
Lightfoot,  Hot.  Ilehr.  on  Luke  ii,  22 ;  Philo,  De  Pr, 
Sacerd.  i,  ii,  288;  Mangey).  If  the  child  was  sickl}', 
or  appeared  otherwise  ta  be  inferior  to  children  gener- 
ally, the  priest  could  estimate  it  at  less  than  this  sum 
(Numb,  iii,  46,  etc. ;  xviii,  16).  The  priest  had  to  come 
to  the  bouse  of  the  infant,  as  the  mother  could  not  ap- 
pear with  it  in  the  Temple  because  her  da^'S  of  purifi- 
cation, according  to  the  law  (Lev.  xii,  2, 4),  were  not 
as  yet  accomplished.  No  bargaining  was  allowed,  but 
if  the  priest  saw  that  the  parents  were  poor,  he  could, 
if  he  chose,  return  the  money  when  the  ceremony  was 
over.  When  the  mother's  days  of  purification  were 
accomplished,  and  she  could  appear  in  the  Temple,  she 
then  brought  the  child  to  the  priest  to  be  presented 
publicly  to  the  Lord  (Luke  ii,  22).  The  Jews  still  ob- 
serve this  law  of  redemption.  When  the  first-bom 
male  is  thirty*  days  old,  the  parents  invite  to  their 
house  their  friends  and  a  priest  (iriis)  to  a  meal  for 

the  following  day.  The  priest,  having  invoked  God's 
blessing  upon  the  repast,  and  offered  some  introduc- 
tory prayers,  etc.,  looks  at  the  child  and  the  price  of 
redemption  presented  before  him,  and  asks  the  father 
which  ho  would  rather  have,  the  money  or  the  first- 
born child.  Upon  the  father's  reply  that  he  would 
rather  pay  the  price  of  redemption,  the  priest  takes  the 
money,  swings  it  round  the  head  of  the  infant  in  token 
of  his  vicarious  authority,  saying,  **  This  is  for  the  first- 
born, this  is  in  lieu  of  it,  this  redeems  it ;  and  let  this 
son  be  spared  for  life,  for  the  law  of  God,  and  for  the 
fear  of  Heaven.  May  it  please  Thee,  that,  as  he  was 
spared  for  redemption,  so  ho  may  be  spared  for  the 
I^w,  for  matrimony,  and  for  good  works.  Amen." 
The  priast  lays  his  hand  upon  the  child's  head  and 
blesses  it,  as  follows :  **  The  Lord  make  thee  as  Ephra- 
im  and  l^Ianasseh!"  etc.  It  is  to  this  that  the  apostle 
Peter  refers  when  he  says,  **  Ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,"  etc.  (1  Pe- 
tsr  i,  18).  When  the  firat-bom  son  is  thirteen  years 
of  age,  ho  fasts  the  day  before  the  feast  of  Passover, 
in  commemoration  of  the  sparing  of  the  first-bom  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Eg>'pt.     See  Fast. 

4.  Redemption  of  the  JFtrgt-bom  of  clean  Animals. — 
The  male  first-born  of  animals  (DH^  "1^9 ;  Sept.  Sia- 
voiyov  fjifirpav ;  V ulg.  quod  {qmrit  vitloam)  was  also  de- 
voted to  God  (ExoA.  xiii,  2,  12,  13;  xxii,  29;  xxxiv, 
19,  20 ;  Philo,  I.  c,  and  quis  rerwn  div.  harts.  24,  i,  489, 
Mang.).  The  first-bom  of  every  clean  animal  (i.  o., 
ox,  sheep,  goat,  etc.),  from  eight  days  to  twelve  months 
old,  had  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem  every  year  (Deut. 
xii,  6,  etc.),  and  delivered  to  the  priest,  who  ofiered  it 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  sprinkled  its  blood  upon  tho 
altar,  burned  the  fat,  and  ate  tho  flesh  (Exod.  xiii,  13 ; 
xxii,  80;  xxxiv,  20;  Numb,  xviii,  15-17 ;  Neh.  x,  36). 
In  the  mean  time  the  animal  was  not  to  be  nsed  for 
any  work,  for  it  belonged  to  the  Lord  (Deut.  xv,  19) ; 
but  if  it  had  any  blemish  it  was  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
but  eaten  np  at  home  (ib.  xv,  21,  22).  Various  refine- 
ments  on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  bo  found  in 
Mishna,  Bekoroth.  (See  Mai.  i,  8.  By  '"firstlings," 
Deut.  xiv,  28,  compared  with  Num^.  xviii,  17,  are 
meant  tithe  animals :  see  Reland,  AnHq.  iii,  10,  p.  827 ; 
Jahn,  Bad.  Arch.  §  887).  If,  however,  the  man  whose 
cattle  had  first-bom  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  ftom 
Jerusalem  to  cany  them  thither,  he  was  commanded 
to  sell  them,  and  take  tho  money  to  the  sanctuar}' 
(Deut.  xiv,  24, 25). 

6.  Redemption  of  the  First-born  of  unclean  Animals 
— ^The  flrstrbom  of  unclean  animals,  not  being  allowed 
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to  be  offered  as  sacrifices,  were  either  to  be  redeemed 
according  to  the  valaation  of  the  priest,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  fifth  of  the  value,  and  then  remain  with 
their  owner,  or  be  sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the 
priests  (Lev.  xxyii,  11-18,  27).  The  first-bom  of  an 
ass  was  to  be  redeemed  with  a  Iamb,  or,  if  not  redeem- 
ed, pnt  to  death  (Exod.  xiii,  13;  xxxiv,  20;  Numb, 
xviii,  15).  Commentators  hold  that  the  first-bom  of 
d<^  were  Iciiled,  because  they  were  unclean ;  and  that 
nothing  was  given  for  them  to  the  priests,  because 
there  was  no  trade  or  commerce  in  them.  See  Dent, 
xxiii,  18. 

6.  Literature. — Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  4,  4 ;  Mishna,  Be- 
koroth;  Maimonides,  Miskna  7V>ra,  iii,  241 ;  HUchoth 
JietAoroth ;  Ibn  Ezra's  comments  on  the  passages  cited 
in  this  article ;  Calmet,  on  Numb,  xviii ;  The  Hebrew 
Prayei^Booky  Uy  Knopflmacher  (Vienna,  1859),  entitled 
Derech  Ila-Chajim,  p.  407 ;  Der  UraelitUche  VolkeUk- 
rer,  vii,  41  sq. ;  ix,  138  sq.,  212  sq.,  248  sq.—Kitto,  s. 
▼. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

First  Day  of  the  Week.     See  Lord's  Dat. 

Fint-frult  (in  the  sing.  T'^rK'n,  rethUy,  be^ 
ntng;  in  the  plur.  D'^'^^lSa,  hikkurim\  firMt-ripe  fruits ; 
SepL  TrputToyivvhfiara,  dirapxn^  cn^iptfia;  Vulgate 
pnmitim,  primiiiva,  frugum  irdtia ;  comp.  H^^'^ri,  te- 

rumah%  oblation ;  A.  V.  "  heave-offering,"  etc.).  The 
same  natural  feeling  which  at  first  led  man  out  of  grat- 
itude to  consecrate  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  the 
first-bom  of  both  man  and  animals,  and  the  prime 
parts  of  sacrifices,  because  they  were  regarded  as  the 
first  instalments  of  his  blessings,  and  which  afterwards 
led  to  the  legalizing  of  these  oflferings,  also  gave  rise 
to  the  oflering  of  the  first-fruits  and  to  its  becoming 
law.  This  was  done  publicly  liy  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  three  great  yeurly  festivals,  and  also  by  individu- 
als without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance  uppears 
to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognised  than  this,  so 
that  the  use  of  tlie  term  in  the  way  of  illustration  car- 
ried with  it  a  full  significance  even  in  N.-T.  times 
(Prov.  iii,  9 ;  Tob.  i,  6 ;  1  Mace,  ill,  49 ;  Rom.  viii,  28 ; 
xi,  16 ;  Jumes  i,  18 ;  Rev.  xiv,  4). 
.  1.  Ch'iracter  and  Ctostification  of  the  Fir$t-/ruits. — 
(1.)  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  i.  c. 
on  the  IGth  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  com  was  to  be 
brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  l>efore  the  altar,  in 
aclcnowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitfulness  (Lev.  xxiii, 
5,  C,  10, 12;  ii,  12).  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  sheaf 
was  of  barley,  and  that,  until  this  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  no  harvest  worlc  was  to  be  begun  (^Ant,  Iii, 
10,  5).     See  Passover. 

(2.)  At  the  expiration  of  seven  weelcs  from  this  time, 
i.  e.  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  lie 
made  of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the 
new  flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  -virith 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Exod.  xxxiv,  22 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  15, 
17 ;  Numb.  X xviii,  2G).     See  Pentecost. 

(8.)  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles in  the  7th  month,  was  itself  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fVuits  of  the  harvest  (Exod.  xxiii,  16; 
xxxiv,  22 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  89).     See  Tabernacles. 

Besides  these  stated  occasions,  the  law  also  required 
every  individual  to  consecrate  to  the  Lord  a  part  of 
the  first-fmit  of  the  land  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  29 ;  xxiii, 
19 ;  xxxiv,  26 ;  Numb,  xv,  20, 21 ;  xviii,  12, 18;  Dent, 
xviii,  4 ;  xxvi,  2-11).  The  first-fruits  to  be  oflTered  are 
restricted  by  Jewish  tradition  to  the  seven  chief  pro- 
ductions of  Palestine,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  honey,  mentioned  in  Deut. 
viii,  8  in  praise  of  the  land  (comp.  Mishna,  Bihtrim,  i, 
3;  Berachoth^Sb^a;  Maimonides, Jicxi ^a-C%«eaita, /7t7- 
chofh  Bihaim,  ii,  2\  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added 
dates  (Gesenius,  Tkeg.  p.  219;  Blishna,  Bihtriniy  i,  8; 
Hasselquist,  Travels,  p.  417) ;  but  the  law  appears  to 
have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts,  and  to  have 
been  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Deut.  xxvi,  2 ;  Neh. 
X,  85,  87).     By  the  Talmudists  they  are  divided  into 


two  classes :  1.  T%e  adual  produce  of  the  soil,  the  raw 
material,  snch  as  com,  fhiits,  etc.,  which  are  denomi- 
nated D*^'1!l3a,  irpifToyiwripaTaf  primiiiva;  and,  2. 
Preparatione  oftkeprodmoe,  as  oil,  flour,wine,  etc.,  which 
are  called  rbsjlpl,  dirapxai,  primitue  (comp.  Midrash 
Rabba,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  Onkelos  and  Jona- 
than ben-Uciel,  and  Rashl  on  Exod.  xxii,  29).  (Ge- 
senius, Thee,  p.  1276;  Augustine,  Qmett.  in  Hept,  iv, 
82,  vol.  iii,  p.  732 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hdir.  iii,  9,  p.  713 ; 
ReUnd,  Antiq,  iii,  7 ;  Philo,  De  Pr,  Sacerd,  i  [U,  288, 
Mang.] ;  De  .SacHJie.  A  bel,  et  Cain,  21  [i,  177,  M.] ;  De 
Monorchia,  ii,  8  [ii,  224,  Mang.]) 

2.  Quitntit^  and  Time  of  Offering,— Oi  the  public  of- 
ferings of  first-fruits,  the  law  defined  no  pluco  from 
which  the  Passover  sheaf  should  be  chosen,  but  the 
Jewish  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the  Mish- 
na, prescribed  that  the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should 
be  taken  from  tlie  neighborhood  of  Jerasalem  (Terv- 
motk,  X,  2).  Deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks 
in  bunches.  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  publicity,  and  carried 
to  the  Temple.  It  was  there  thredied,  and  ig[i  omer 
of  grain,  after  being  winnowed,  was  braised  and  roast- 
ed :  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense 
laid  upon  it,  Che  priest  waved  the  offering  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  handful  was  thrown  on  the  altar-fire,  and 
the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests,  to  be  e&ten  liy  those 
who  were  free  from  ceremonial  defilement.  After  this 
the  harvest  might  be  carried  on.  After  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  Temple  all  this  was  discontinued,  on  the 
principle,  as  it  seems,  that  the  house  of  God  was  ex- 
clusively the  place  for  oblation  (Lev.  ii,  14;  x,  14; 
xxiii,  IB;  Nnmb.  xviii,  11;  Mishna,  7>rvm.  v,  6;  x, 
4, 5 ;  ShekaltM,  viii,  8 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  10, 5 ;  Philo, 
Deprcem.  sac.  i  [ii,  283,  Mang.] ;  Reland,  Aniiq.  iii,  7, 
3;  iv,8,8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat  harvest.  It 
consisted  of  two  loaves  (according  to  Josephus  one 
loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven,  which  were  ¥raved 
by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover.  The  size  of  the 
loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at  seven  palms  long  and 
four  wide,  with  horns  of  four  fingers  length.  No  pri- 
vate offerings  of  first*fraits  were  allowed  before  this 
pul)lic  oblation  of  the  two  loaves  (Lev.  xxiii,  15,  20 ; 
Mishna,  Terum.  x,  6;  xi,  4;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  10,  6; 
ReUnd,  Antiq,  iv,  4,  5). 

The  quantity  of  private  first-fruits  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  Lord  has  neither  been  fixed  l)v  the  law  nor  by 
tradition ;  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the 
people.  *'  Yet,"  says  Maimonides,  "it  is  implied  that 
a  sixtieth  part  is  to  be  consecrated,  and  he  who  wishes 
to  devote  all  the  first-fraits  of  his  field  may  do  so** 
(ffilchoth  Bihtrim,  ii,  17).  The  way  in  wiiich  a  pro- 
prietor fixed  which  first-fruit  he  should  offer  was  this, 
as  the  Mishna  tells  us,  "  when  he  went  into  bis  field 
and  saw  a  fig  ripening,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  pome- 
granate, ho  tied  a  rush  about  it,  and  said, '  Lo.  this  is 
first-fruit'  "  (^Bihtnm,  iii).  All  the  first-fruits  thus  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  had  to  be  delivered  at  Jerasalem  be- 
tween the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Dedication  (Exod. 
xxiii,  16;  Lev.  xxiii,  16, 17;  Bikurim,  i,  86);  any  of- 
fering brought  after  this  time  was  not  received. 

8.  Marnier  m  which  these  Offerings  were  taken  to  Jeru- 
salem.— ^The  first-fraits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and  there 
presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  basket  down 
before  the  altar.  The  offerer  was  then,  in  words  of 
which  the  outline,  if  not  the  whole  form  was  prescribed, 
to  recite  the  story  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Eg^^pt,  and 
the  deliverance  therefrom  of  his  posterity,  and  to  ae 
knowledge  the  blessings  with  which  God  had  visited 
him  (Deut.  xxvi,  2-11).  The  law  that  eveiy  one 
should  take  up  the  first-fraits  to  Jerusalem  was  soon 
found  impracticable,  since  even  the  meet  pious  Israel- 
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ite  lonnd  it  reiy  difficult,  in  addition  to  his  appearing 
at  the  three  great  festivals,  to  have  to  go  to  the  Tem- 
ple with  every  newly-ripened  fruit.  Nor  was  it  found 
convenient  for  every  one  to  go  up  with  his  tirst-fruits 
separately.  Hence  the  custom  arose,  that  when  the 
iirftt'fruits  were  ripe,  all  the  inhabitants  of  one  district 
who  were  ready  to  deliver  them  assembled  together  in 
the  principal  town  of  that  locality  where  their  repre- 
sentative lived,  with  a  basket  containing  the  ripe  fruits 
of  the  seven  several  kinds,  arranged  in  the  following 
manner:  **The  barley  was  put  lowermost,  the  wheat 
over  it,  the  olives  above  that,  the  dates  over  them,  the 
pomegranates  over  the  dates,  and  the  figs  were  put 
uppermost  in  the  basket,  leaves  being  put  between  ev- 
ery kind  to  Sep  irate  it  from  the  other,  and  clusters  of 
grapes  were  laid  upon  the  figs  to  form  the  outside  of 
the  basket*'  (Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Bikurim,  iii,  7 ;  To- 
tifta  Btkurim,  ii).  With  this  basket  all  the  pilgrims 
(or  at  least  a  company  of  twenty-four  persons)  staid 
up  all  night  in  the  open  market-place,  because  they 
were  afraid  to  go  Into  houses  to  sleep  lest  any  inmate 
of  thcra  should  die,  and  thus  cause  pollution.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  representative  of  the  district,  who 

was  the  official  (1137^)  and  ex  officio  the  leader  of  the 

imposing  procession,  summoned  them  with  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
Zion,  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  onr  God**  (xxxi,  6). 
The  whole  company  were  then  ready  to  start.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  give  literally  the  description 
which  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud  give  of  this  im- 
posing procession :  An  ox  [destined  for  a  peace-offer- 
ing] went  before  them  with  gilded  horns  and  an  olive 
crown  upon  its  head,  and  a  piper  who  played  before 
them,  whilst  the  air  ran.;  witli  the  song  of  the  people, 
"  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord*'  (Psa.  cxxii,  1).  On  approach- 
ing Jerusalem  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  to  an* 
nounce  their  arrival,  and  the  first-fruits  were  tastefully 
arran.;^d. .  The  officiating  priest,  the  Levites,  and  the 
treasurers  went  out  to  meet  them,  the  number  of  offi- 
ciils  who  went  out  being  in  accord  inoe  with  the  large- 
ness of  the  party  that  arrived,  and  conducted  them  into 
the  holy  city,  sinking,  as  they  entered, "  Our  feet  stand 
within  thy  gat3s,  0  Jerusalem"  (Psa.  cxxii,  2),  whilst 
all  the  workmen  [who  plied  their  craft]  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  stood  up  before  them  and  welcomed  them, 
saying,  **  Brethren  of  such  and  such  a  place,  peace  be 
with  3'ou."  The  piper  continued  to  play  befor  \  them 
till  the  procession  came  to  the  mount  of  the  Temple. 
Here  ever}-  one,  even  the  king,  took  his  own  basket 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  went  forward  till  they  all  came 
to  the  court  of  the  Temple,  singing,  '*  Praise  ye  the 
Lord,  praise  God  in  his  sanctuary,"  etc.  [through  the 
whole  of  Psalm  cl];  whereupon  the  Leyites  sang,  **I 
will  extol  thee,  O  Lord !  because  thou  hast  lifted  me 
up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me" 
(Psa.  xxx).  Then  the  pigeons  which  were  hung  about 
the  baskets  were  taken  for  bumt-offcrinrs,  and  the  pil- 
grims gave  to  the  priests  what  they  brought  in  their 
hands.  With  the  baskets  still  upon  their  shoulders 
every  one  repeated,  "  I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,"  etc.,  till  he  came  to  the  words,  **  A  wander- 
ing Syrian  was  my  father"  (i.  e.  from  Deut.  xxvi,  3-6), 
when  he  took  the  basket  off  his  shoulders  and  laid  hold 
of  it  by  its  brim  ;  the  priest  then  put  his  hands  under 
it  and  waved  it,  whilst  the  offerer  continued  to  recite 
from  the  words  **  A  wandering  Syrian,"  where  he  had 
left  off,  to  the  end  of  the  section  (L  e.  to  Deut.  xxvi, 
10),  then  pat  the  basket  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  threw 
himself  down  on  his  face,  and  afterwards  departed 
(Mishna,  Bikurim^  iii,  2-6;  Jerusalem  Bikurim,  65; 
llaimonides,  flilchnth  Bihurim^  iv,  16, 17).  These  first- 
frnit<i  then  became  the  property  of  the  priests  who  offi- 
ciated durin  .c  that  week.  The  baskets  of  the  rich  were 
of  gold  or  silver,  those  of  the  poor  of  peeled  willow. 
The  baskets  of  the  latter  kind  were  presented  to  the 
priests,  who  waved  the  offerings  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of 


the  altsr :  the  more  valuable  baskets  were  returned  to 
the  owners  {Bik.  iii,  6,  8).  After  passing  the  night  at 
Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  following  day 
to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi,  7 ;  Terum,  ii,  4).  It  is  men- 
tioned that  king  Agrippa  bore  his  part  in  this  highly 
picturesque  national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  basket 
like  the  rest  to  the  Temple  (JBik.  iii,  4).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  1.  lie  who  ate  his  first- 
fruits  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem,  and  without  the 
proper  form,  was  liable  to  punishment  (^Maccoth,  iii,  8» 
vol.  iv,  284,  Surenh.).  2.  Women,  slaves,  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  and  some  others,  were  exempt  from  the 
verbal  oblation  before  the  priest,  which  was  not  gener- 
ally used  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {Bik.  i,  5,  6). 

4.  Exemption  from  the  Qfferiiag  or  the  connected  Ser- 
vice,— ^Those  who  simply  possessed  the  trees  and  not 
the  land  were  exempted  from  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits,  for  they  could  not  say  "  tiie  land  which  thou 
hast  gieen  mti"  (Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Bikurim,  ii,  13). 
Those,  too,  who  lived  beyond  the  Jordan  could  not 
bring  first-fruits  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  libation,  in- 
asmuch as  they  could  not  say  the  words  of  the  service, 
from  **the  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey" 
(Deut.  xxvi,  15 ;  compare  Mbhna,  Bikurin^  i,  10).  A 
proselyte,  again,  though  he  could  bring  the  offering, 
was  not  to  recite  the  service,  because  he  could  not  use 
the  words  occurring  therein  (Deut.  xxvi,  8),  "I  am 
come  to  the  country  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our 
f.Uhers  to  give  i»' '  (Bikurim^  i,  4).  Stewards,  servants, 
slaves,  women,  sexless  persons,  and  hermaphrodites 
were  also  not  allowed  to  recite  the  service,  though 
they  could  offer  the  libation,  because  they  could  not 
use  the  words,  **  I  have  brought  the  first-fruits  of  the 
land  tohich  thou,  0  [jOrd,  host  given  me"  (Deut.  xxvi, 
J.0),  they  having  originally  had  no  share  in  the  land 
(B^eurim^  i,  5). 

6.  Offering  of  the  prepared  Produce. — In  this,  too, 
the  quantity  to  be  offered  was  left  to  the  goneroeity  of 
the  people.  But  it  was  understood,  says  Maimoni- 
des, that  "a  liberal  man  will  give  a  fortieth  part  of 
his  first-fruits ;  one  who  is  neither  li'ieral  nor  illiberal 
will  give  a  fiftieth  part,  and  a  covetous  man  will  give 
a  sixtieth"  (^Hilchoth  Temma,  iii,  2).  They  had  to  be 
presented  even  from  the  produce  of  Jewish  fields  in 
foreign  countries,  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes,  nor  from  the  cor- 
ners left  for  the  poor  {Terumay  i,  5;  iii,  7),  and  were 
not  required  to  be  delivered  in  the  Temple,  but  might 
be  given  to  the  nearest  priest  (76.  iv,  3 ;  Blkurim,  ii,  2). 
They  consisted  of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey, 
onions,  cucum Iters  (Terum,  ii,  5,  6 ;  Numb,  xv,  19,  21 ; 
Deut.  xviii,  4).  The  measuring-basket  was  to  be 
thrice  estimated  durin^c  the  season  (76.  iv,  3).  He 
who  ate  or  drank  his  offerins;  by  mistake  was  bound 
to  add  one  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v, 
16 ;  xxii,  14),  who  was  forbidden  to  remit  the  penalty 
(Terum,  vl,  1,  5).  The  offerings  were  to  be  eaten  cr 
used  only  l»y  those  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial 
defilement  (Numb,  xviii,  11 ;  Dent,  xviii,  4). 

6.  The  Fint-fniit  of  the  Z>ou^A.— Besides  the  oflter- 
ing  of  the  first-fruits  themselves,  the  Israelites  were 
also  required  to  give  to  the  Lord  a  cake  made  of  the 
first  com  that  was  threshed,  winnowed,  and  ground 
(Numb.  XV,  18-21).  Tradition  restricts  this  to  wheat, 
liarley,  casmin,  or  rye,  fox-ear  (barley),  and  oats 
(Chain,  i,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Bikurim,  vi,  1),  of  which  a 
twenty-fourth  part  had  to  l>e  given,  but  the  baker  who 
made  it  for  sale  had  to  give  a  forty-eighth  part  (Mai- 
monides, Hilchoth  Bikurim,  v,  2, 8).  This  was  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priest,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  apostle 
refers  in  Rom.  xi,  16. 

7.  First-fndte  of  Fruit-treee. — According  to  the  law, 
the  fruits  of  every  newly-planted  tree  were  not  to  be 
eaten  or  sold,  or  used  in  any  way  for  the  first  three 
years,  but  considered  "  unciraumci^ed"  or  unclean. 
In  the  fourth  year,  however,  the  first-fruits  were  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  or,  aa  the  traditional  explanao 
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tion  is,  eaten  in  Jenisal^m,  and  in  the  fifth  year  b^ 
came  available  to  the  owner  (Lev.  xix,  23-25).  The 
three  years,  according  to  Rabbinic  law,  began  with 
the  first  of  Tur%  if  the  tree  was  planted  before  the  six- 
teenth of  Ab,  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  fruits  of 
those  three  years  were  considered  imperfect ;  snch  im- 
perfect fruit  could  not,  therefore,  be  offered  to  God ; 
and  as  man  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  produce 
before  he  consecrated  the  first  instalment  of  God's 
blessings  to  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  the  planter 
had  to  wait  till  the  fifth  year  (comp.  Josepbus,  Ant,  iv, 
8, 19 ;  and  Aben  Ezra  on  Lev.  xiz«  2d).  The  law  may 
also  have  had  the  ulterior  object  of  excluding  from  use 
crude,  immature,  and  therefore  unwholesome  fruits. 
Michaelis  (iii,  267-6),  indeed,  finds  a  benefit  to  the 
trees  themselves  in  this  regulation :  **The  economical 
object  of  the  law  is  very  striking.  Ever}'  gardener 
will  teach  us  not  to  let  fruit-trees  bear  in  their  earliest 
years,  but  to  pluck  ofi^  the  blossoms ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  will  thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear 
more  abundantly  afterwards,  since,  if  we  may  not 
taste  the  fruit  the  first  three  years,  we  shall  be  the 
more  disposed  to  pinch  off  the  blossoms,  and  the  son 
will  learn  to  do  this  of  his  father.  The  very  expres- 
sion *  to  regard  them  as  uncircumcised*  suggests  the 
propriety  of  pinching  them  off;  I  do  not  say  cutting 
them  off,  because  it  is  generally  the  hand,  and  not  a 
knife,  that  is  employed  in  the  operation."  The  trees 
found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest  were  treat- 
ed as  exempt  from  this  rule  (Mishna,  Oriah,  i,  2).  See 
Fboit. 

8.  Hitlorical  JVbfteef .— The  comiption  of  the  nation 
after  the  time  of  Solomon  gavo  rise  to  neglect  in  these 
as  well  as  in  other  ordinances  of  the  law,  and  restora- 
tion of  them  was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  6,  11).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  from  captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize  the 
offerings  of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to  appoint 
places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x,  85, 87 ;  xii,  44).  Per- 
version or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as  care  in 
observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets,  and  fipecialty 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  Temple-service  made  by  Ezekiel  (Exod.  xx, 
40;  xliv,  30;  xlviii,  14;  Mai.  iii,  8). 

An  offerinir  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  accept- 
able one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  42). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  by 
Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi, 
6,  7). 

Offerinp^  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in  hea- 
then aystems  of  worship  (Homer,  //.  ix,  529 ;  Odys.  iii, 
444 ;  Eurip.  Orest.  96 ;  Phan.  1623 ;  Callim.  t»  Cerer. 
19 ;  Theocr.  vii,  SI ;  Stat.  Theb,  ii,  742 ;  Aristoph.  Ban. 
1272;  Pansan.  i,  43,  4;  ix,  39,  4;  Long.  Pas/or.  ii,  2 
and  22 ;  Diod.  Siculus,  i,  14 ;  Plutarch,  Isid.  66 ;  Pliny, 
xviii,  2;  iv,  6;  Calpurn.  Ed.  iv,  122 ;  Ovid,  Met.  viii, 
273 ;  X,  431 ;  Fast,  ii,  519 ;  Tibul.  i,  1, 13 ;  Spanheim, 
ad  Callim,  Del.  283;  Porphyry,  De  Abgtin.  ii,  56,  82; 
Epictet.  .38 ;  etc.).  See  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi ;  Spen- 
cer, De  Leg,  Heln:  iii,  9,  De  Primitiarum  Origine  ;  Les- 
lie, On  Tithes^  in  Workt^  vol.  ii ;  Dougtaei  A  nalect.  i,  89 ; 
Lakemacher,  Ant,  Gr.  p.  402;  Munter,  Rdig.  der  Kar- 
thag.  p.  54. 

9.  F'gurative  AUusioM. — In  the  New  Testament,  the 
"  first-fruite"  are  emblematical  of  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence, and  also  the  earnest  or  sample  of  a  full  har- 
vest at  hand.  Paul  says  (Rom.  viii,  23),  Christian*! 
'*have  the  first-fruita  of  the  Spirit,"  i.  e.  the  first  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  the  earnest,  the  pledge  of  future  and  still 
higher  gifts.  (See  the  monographs  on  this  text  by 
Gruner  [Hal.  1767],  Anon.  [Gott.  1767],  MUller  [Pa- 
tera Obs,  PhUol.  p.  120],  Keil  [IJps.  1809].)  Christ  is 
called  "the  first-fhiita  of  them  that  slept,"  i.  e.  the 
first  who  rose  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv,  20,  23 ;  xvi, 
15 ;  Rom.  xi,  16 ;  James  i,  18 ;  Rev.  xiv,  4). 

10.  Literature. — Mishna,  Bihtrim,  Teruma^  ChalcL, 
and  Orla;  Maimonides,  Jod  Ha-Chezaka,  HUckoth  BikU' 


rim,  ill,  121 ;  Lewis,  Antiq.  of  the  HOrew  BqmbHc,  i, 
145,  etc  (Lend.  1724);  Saalschtltz,  Mo$ai»cke  Becht,  p. 
848  sq.,  416  sq.,  433  sq. ;  Herzfeld,  Getckichie  d,  VoUcet 
Israel,  ii,  128  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesckickte  des  Judenthums,  i,  172 
sq. ;  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  611  sq. ;  Bauer,  Gotiesd,  Verf. 
i,  251  sq. ;  Gruner,  De  primUiarum  oblatione  (Lugd.  B. 
1738 ;  also  in  UgoUno,  xvii). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s. 
v.    See  Opfbbino. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  "1.  True  Christians  arc  called 
*  a  kind  of  first-fruita  of  God's  creatures  (James  i,  18), 
as  being  specially  consecrated  to  him.'  2.  The  com- 
munications of  God's  grace  on  earth,  as  an  earnest  of 
future  glory,  are  also  so  called  (Rom.  viii,  23),  and  for 
the  same  reason,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  Uhe 
pkdge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just'  (1  Cor.  iv,  20). 
8.  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
first  jfear's  produce  of  benefices,  which  the  pope  de- 
manded of  foreigners  to  whom  he  ga^'e  benefices  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Henry  VIII  rescued  this 
payment  from  the  pope,  but  annexed  it  to  the  crown. 
Queen  Anne,  however,  gave  them  back  to  the  Church 
for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings"  (Eden).  See 
Akmatbs.  The  vjJor  beneficiorum,  commonly  called 
the  value  in  the  King's  Books,  was  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  statute  26  Henr^^  VIII,  c.  3,  by  which 
these  paymenta  were  transferred  to  the  crown.  A 
former  valuation  bad  been  made,  20  Edward  I,  which 
sdll  exista  in  the  exchequer.  By  this  statute  and  one 
subsequent,  1  Elizabeth  IV,  every  spiritual  person  ad- 
mitted to  a  benefice  must  pay  his  first-fhiite  within 
three  months  after  induction,  in  proper  proportion :  if 
he  does  not  live  half  a  year,  or  be  ousted  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year,  only  one  quarter  is  re- 
quired ;  if  he  lives  the  year,  or  be  ousted  before  eigh- 
teen months,  one  half;  if  a  year  and  a  half,  three 
quarters ;  if  two  years,  the  whole.  Archbishops  and 
bishops  have  four  years  allowed  them,  and  shall  pay 
one  quarter  every  year,  if  they  live  so  long  on  the  see. 
Other  dignitaries  pay  as  rectors  and  vicars.  •  By  sev- 
eral statutes  of  Anne,  all  livings  under  £50  per  annum 
are  discharged  of  the  payment  of  first-fiuito  and  tenths. 
The  following  notice  of  the  valuation  in  the  King's 
Books,  and  the  former  paymenta  to  the  pope  as  primi' 
tia,  is  taken  from  Godwin's  work,  De  PrvsuHbus  AngL 
The  florin  was  4«.  6(f.,  the  ducat  8«.  English : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  bishoprics  of  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  and  Chefter,  as  cre- 
ations or  revivals  by  Henry  VIII,  are  not  included  in 
the  above  catalogue  as  paying  to  the  pope.— Eadie, 
Ecd.  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eccl,  bk.  v,  ch.  vi. 
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fX^C,  Gen.  ix,  2;  Namb.  xi,  22 ;  Jonah  Si,  1, 10 ;  Matt. 
YU,  10;  xiv,  17;  xy,  84;  Luke  y,  6;  John  xxi,  6,  8, 
11).  The  Hebrews  recognised  fish  as  one  of  tlie  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give 
them  a  place  in  the  aocoont  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i,  21, 
28 ;  where,  howoYer,  they  are  included  under  the  gen- 
eral terms  V^O,  ske'rets^  twarm^  and  ntStS"^,  rome'- 
ieth,  creeping  thing,  i.  e.  destitute  of  legs ;  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
D'^S'^Sn,  Uumimm'),  as  well  as  in  other  passages  where 
an  exhiiustiYe  description  of  liYing  creatures  is  intend* 
od  (Gen.  ix,  2 ;  E.xod.  xx,  4 ;  Deut.  Iy,  18 ;  1  Kings  iv, 
93).  They  do  not,  howeYer,  appear  to  have  acquired 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory. Although  they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
names  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  different  species 
(for  Josephus,  War^  iii,  10,  8,  compares  one  found  in 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  corctcinwi),  they  did  not  adopt 
a  similar  method  of  distinguishing  them ;  nor  was  any 
classification  attempted  beyond  the  broad  divisions  of 
dean  and  unclean,  great  and  small.  The  former  was 
established  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  9, 10),  which 
pronounced  unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins 
and  scales :  these  were  and  are  regarded  as  unwhole- 
some food  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egijpt,  iii,  68, 59), 
so  much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El-Hakim  prohibit- 
ed the  sale,  or  eYeii  the  capture  of  them  (Lane,  Modem 
EgifptioM^  i,  136,  note;  De  Sacy,  ChreslomcUhie  Araht, 
2d  ed.  i,  98).  This  distinction  is  probably  referred  to 
in  the  terms  oavpa  (etui  iion  idunea^  Schleusner's  Lex. 
s.  Y. ;  Trench,  On  Parable$^  p.  137)  and  KoKd  (Matt, 
xiii,  48).  This  law  of  Moses  may  have  given  rise  to 
some  casuistry,  as  many  fishes  have  scales,  which, 
though  imperceptible  when  first  caught,  are  very  ap- 
parent after  the  skin  is  in  the  least  dried.  Maimoni- 
des,  with  less  reason,  sees  in  the  Levitical  distinctions 
otjSns  and  scales  among  fishes  **  marks  whereby  the 
more  noble  and  excellent  species  mi^ht  be  distin- 
guished from  those  that  were  inferior"  (Townloy*s 
Afore  Nevochim,  p.  805).  In  no  ordinance  of  the  laws 
of  Moses  do  we  find^shes  prescribed  as  religious  offer- 
ings. In  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  others,  these 
laws  were  opposed  to  the  heathen  rituals,  which  ap- 
pointed fish-offarings  to  various  deities.  Besides  the 
iepidotus,  the  oxffrkincusy  the  phagrus  {eel,  ^'firom  its 
unwholesome  qualities  not  eaten  by  the  ancient  E^yp- 
tiaifs,"  Wilkinson,  y,  251),  tatus^  and  mceoies  were  held 
sacred  in  various  parts  of  ancient  Eg}'pt  (Clem.  Alex., 
Plutarch,  Strabo,  Athensous,  are  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  G.Wilkinson,  v,  125).  In  the  Ordi- 
nances o/MenUy  ch.  v  (on  Diet,  Purification^  etc.),  sees. 
15, 16,  "  the  twice-born  man  is  commanded  diligently 
to  abstain  from  fish;  yet  the  two  fishes  called  po^A^na 
(sheat-fish,  SUurtts  pelorius)  and  rohi'a  (rohi-fisb,  Of- 
prlnus  denticuUitus)  may  be  eaten  by  the  guests,  when 
offered  at  a  repast  in  honor  of  the  gods  or  manes ;  ^nd 
so  may  the  rajiva  (a  large  fish,  Cgprimts  Niloticus),  the 
sinhatund%,  and  the  sasalca  (probably  slirimps  and 
prawns)  of  every  species"  (Sir  W.  Jones's  Laws  of 
Menu,  by  Haughton,  p.  140).  Similarly  in  the  hea- 
then observances  of  other  nations ;  thus  **  Apua  [que- 
ry, Anch'try]  Veneri  erat  sacra;  Concha  [perhaps  Pearl- 
ogsterj  Veneri  stat ;  Mulius  Diann ;  pisces  omnes  Nep- 
tuno;  Thunntu  Neptuno."  (Beyer,  Addit,  ad  Seldeni 
Sfntag.  de  DUs  Syriis;  Ugolini  Thesnur.  xxxiii,  338. 
Vossius,  in  Hoffmann!  Lexicon,  iii,  771,  has  a  much 
longer  list  of  fourteen  fishes,  ^*  a  veterilms  pro  DHs  ha- 
hiU,"  Consecrated  fishes  were  kept  in  reservoirs, 
with  rings  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass  attached  to  them. 
So  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  Harmer,  iii,  58.)  It  was  perhaps 
aa  an  image  of  fecundity  that  the  fish  was  selected  as 
an  ol>ject  of  idolatry :  the  worship  of  it  was  widely 
spread,  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii,  6«)  to  Assyria 
(Layard,  M'wveA,  il,  467),  and  even  India  (Banr,  Mff- 
tkohg'e,  ii,  58).  Among  the  Philistines,  Dagon  (  -  Ut- 
Uefiik)  was  represented  l>y  a  figure  half  man  and  half 


fish  (1  Sam.  y,  4).  On  thb  aocoitnt  the  worship  of 
fish  is  expressly  prohibited  (Dent,  iv,  18).  See  Da- 
OON.  The  form  of  a  fish  {NoHus  Poseidon)  was,  flrom 
remote  ages,  a  tj'pe  of  protectiYe  dominion,  which  the 
symbolising  spirit  of  the  ancients  caused  to  pass  into 
Christianity,  as  appears  from  Eusebius  ilA/e  of  Con' 
staniifie)  and  St.  Augustine  {De  Civitate  Dei).  On  the 
walls  of  the  oldest  catacombs  of  Rome  the  representa- 
tion of  the  IXBT2  is  frequently  discernible,  and  al- 
ways interpreted  as  an  emblem  of  the  Saviour. 

Taking  fishes  in  the  scientific  sense  of  "  ovipanms, 
vertebrated,  cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  water  by 
means  of  (^lls  or  branchice,  and  generally  provided 
with  fins,"  none  are  mentioned  by  name  throughout 
the  O.  T.  and  N.  T. ;  but,  regarded  in  the  popular  and 
inexact  sense  of  aquatic  animals,  inhabitants  more  or 
less  of  the  water,  we  meet  with  eleven  instances  which 
require  some  notice  here.  1.  That  well-known  batra- 
chian  reptile,  the  frog  (?t!*^9^f  (separde^a),  which 
emerges  from  a  fish-like  infancy,  breathing  by  gills 
instead  of  lungs,  and  respiring  water  instead  of  air,  is 
often  mentioned  in  Excid.  viii,  but  only  in  two  passages 
else,  Psa.  Ixxvili,  45,  and  cy,  80.  Sec  Fnoa.  2.  The 
annelid  horse-leech,  whose  name  occurs  only  once, 
Prov.  XXX,  15  (MIJI^?,  aiakah'),  *'  It  would  appear 
that  the  blood-sucking  quality  of  this  useful  little  ani- 
mal is  a  direct  and  exclusive  ordination  of  Providence 
for  man^s  advantage.  That  blood  is  not  the  natural 
food  of  the  animal  is  probable  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  streams  and  pools  which  they  inhabit,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  could,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  ever 
indulge  such  an  appetite;  and  even  when  received 
into  ^e  stomach,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  digested ; 
for,  though  it  will  remain  there  for  weeks  without  co- 
agulating or  becoming  putrid,  yet  the  animal  usually 
dies  unless  the  blood  be  vomited  through  the  month" 
(Gosse's  Zoologg,  ii,  374).  Of  course  it  is  the  smaller 
species,  the  Hirudo  medidnaUs,  that  is  here  referred 
to.  But  the  larger  species,  the  Hosmopsls  stmgmsvga, 
or  ^* horseleech,"  has  a  still  greater  voracity  for  blood., 
Bochart  (ffierot.  ii,  796-802)  and  Schultens  (Prov.  in 
loc.)  giYe  another  turn  to  Prov.  xxx,  15,  by  identifying 
*lp^h7  with  the  Arabic  abtk,  and  making  fate  or  des- 
tiny, instead  of  the  horse4eech,  the  insatiable  exacter. 
The  ancient  versions,  however,  must  be  deemed  to  out- 
weigh their  learned  speculations ;  added  to  which  the 
Arabic  alakat,  the  Syriac  abiha,  and  the  Chaldce  and 
Talmudic  i^;?^?  ^  ^I;^^?i  '^^  designate  the  leech, 
which  is  as  abundant  in  the  East  as  it  ever  was  in  our 
Western  countries.  The  blood-appetite  of  this  animal 
made  it  suitable  to  point  a  proverb :  Horace  says,  Ncn 
missura  etUem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo  (De  Arte  Poet. 
476).  With  this  comp.  Plautus,  EpidUms,  ii,  2,  4,  5; 
and  Cicero,  ad  AUicum,  lib.  i,  epist.  13.  See  Horsb- 
LERCH.  3.  The  testaceous  mollusk  (Ostrea  marina, 
Gesenius,  Tkes.  p.  1263),  called  by  the  Hebrews  'i^a7X, 
argamin';  by  Avicenna,  Alargiawan;  by  Galen,  Oa- 
Xaoffia  ^opifivpa,  is  the  Murex  trunculus  of  zoologj', 
fix>m  which  the  renowned  Tyrian  dye  used  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  shell-fish  (and  not  the  ''purple^'  extract- 
ed from  it)  is  with  good  reason  supposed  by  Gewnius 
to  be  referred  to  in  Cant,  vit,  5 :  The  tresftes  of  thine 
head  are  like,  the  wreathed  tth-ll  of  the  pnrple-fifh ;  re- 
minding us  of  the  ancient  head-dresses  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, described  by  Thucydides,  i,  6,  3  (comp.  tlie  coni- 
cal head-tuft  of  the  Roman  Tutufw  [Varro,  De  ling, 
latin,  vli,  3, 90],  and  Virgil's  Cfrmes  nod  mtur  in  aurum). 
A  second  reference  to  this  shell-fish  pwbably  occurs  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  7.  The  Tynans  seem  to  have  imported 
some  murices  from  the  Peloponnesus  (the  same  as 
'^El^shaK"  according  to  Heeren,  Hes^nrrhes,  Asiatic 
Nations  [Oxford,  trans,],  i,  361) ;  and  Gesenius  sup- 
poses that  these,  the  material  ont  of  which  the  cele- 
brated dye  was  procured,  are  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  Tyrian  merchandise.     That 
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theae  flshet  were  supplied  from  the  coast  of  Greece  we 
leun  from  Horace,  Od.  ij,  18,  7  {Laconicm  jmrpurca) ; 
fiom  Pausaniau,  iii,  21, 6 ;  and  from  Pliny,  ix,  86.    See 
PoKPLB.     4.  The  other  word  used  by  £zekiel  in  this 
passage,  rbsin,  ieke^ieih,  b  described  by  Gesenios, 
7*Aef .  p.  1&03,  as  **a  species  of  shelUlish  {ConekyUum,  He- 
Hx  ianthines  [c^mdUe]),  found  cleaving  to  the  rocks  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  covered  with  a  violet  shell 
(Forskal,  Dttcript,  animal,  p.  127),  from  which  was  pro- 
cured a  dark-blue  dye/'     In  the  many  other  passages 
where  these  two  words  occur,  they  undoubtedly  desig- 
nate either  the  colors  or  the  material  dyed  in  them. 
The  phrase  "  treasures  hid  in  the  sand"  (Dent,  xxzii, 
19)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  abundance  of  the  rich 
dyes  afforded  by  the  rb=n  and  otlier  testaceous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  sand,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  as- 
sJTned  to  Zebulon  and  Issachar  (Targum  of  Jonathan 
b.  Uriel,  Walton,  iv,  3«7,  and  Gesenius,  Thet,  p.  1503). 
Sc2  Blue.     5.  The  -,nn,  tantdn    {plur,  C^a^sn  or 
na'^SP.)  mu5t  be  carefully  distinguished  from  C^Sn, 
iimnim\  the  pbiral  of  the  unused  word  'iFI,  ajadcU, 
according  to  Gesenius,  Tketaur.  p.  1188.     '*  The  sea- 
monsters,"  which  are  described  by  Jeremiah  (Lament, 
iv,  8)  as  '*  suckling  their  young,"  used  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mamroiferuus  whales  or  other  Large  cetacea 
(Calmet  by  Taylor,  "  Fragments"  on  Natural  History, 
No.  xxvi).     They  are  by  Gesenius  (/.  c.)  supposed  to 
bo  rather  W^IV^,  jackaU ;  this  is  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  MSS.  (Kennicott,  ii,  546),  and  Gesenius  accepts 
the  Masoretic  text  as  an  Aramaic  form  of  it.    In  Ezek. 
xxix,  3,  and  xxxii,  2,  the  textual  reading  D'^tP, 
which  is  represented  usually  as  an  anomalous  singular 
noun,  should  no  doubt  be  "pSPl,  the  regular  singular, 
which  may  well  boar  (what  the  other  word  could  not) 
the  suitable  sense  of  cvocodUf.;  the  MS.  authority  in 
favor  of  the  latter  word  is  overwhelming  (Kennicott, 
ii,  212).     For  a  description  of  the  ")'^3r,  see  Whale. 

6.  nicna,  Bekemofh'  (q.  v.).  7.  ir^^J^,  Ijniathan, 
See  Croc  0-- I.E.  8.  *-The  great  Hsh/'*  bi^Si  3^,  of 
Jonah  i,  17  (Snj^  in  ii,  1),  was  probably  some  species 
of  shark,  such  as  the  Zygima  maUeuSy  or  the  Careharias 
rvlgttria  (the  white  shark),  therefore  strictly  a  Jith. 
Of  the  8amc  kind  of  huge  fish,  avdpuiiro^ayoi,  does 
Amos  speak  in  prophecy,  ix,  3,  "I  will  command  the 
serpent  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  bite 
them"  (Bochart,  I/ieroz.  i,  c.  40, 1.  40).  Th«  difficulty 
that  in  the  Sept.  of  Jonah,  and  in  the  Greek  Testament 
(Matt,  xli,  40),  jcr/roc  is  the  word  by  which  the  fish 
is  designated,  is  removed  hy  the  fact  that  this  Greek 
term  does  not  specifically  indicate  vhales  only,  as  the 
objection  supposes,  but  any  of  the  larger  inhabitants 
of  the  deep.  (Wesseling's  Herodot.  Fragm.  de  Inert- 
tnento  Xiliy  p.  789,  aA  quoted  in  Yalpy's  Stephani  Th'». 
a.  v.  Kf/roc ;  here  ^^pUceg^^  as  well  as  ^^ helium  qwelibet 
ingentn,  veluti  crocndilus  et  hippopotamus,''  are  in- 
cluded.) Accordingly  rz/rof  stands  in  the  Sept.,  pa*- 
simy  for  S'l,  as  well  as  for  -pSFI  (see  Schleusner,  Lex, 
V.  T,  s.  v.  Y^r\Tov),  Admiral  Smyth,  in  the  chapter 
on  Ichthyolo<cy,  in  his  jyedii£rraneany  p.  196,  says  the 
white  shark  has  been  called  ^^Jona  pUcie"  from  its 
traniscendent  claim  *^  to  have  been  Ihe  great  fish  that 
swallowed  the  prophet,  since  he  can  readily  ingulf  a 
man  whole."  For  more  on  the  subject  of  this  fish,  see 
Kitto,  B'AL  lUiutr,  vi,  399-404,  and  Jonah.  9.  Of  To- 
bit's  fish,  0.  F.  Fritzsche,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage  (Tobit  vi,paM»in)  enumerates  nine  or  ten  spec- 
ulations liy  different  writers.  According  to  Bochart 
and  Helvigius,  the  Silurut  has  the  best  claim.  This 
the  fonnor  descrilies  as  "  l)eing  very  large,  of  great 
strength  and  boldness,  and  ever  ready  to  attack  other 
animals,  even  men,  an  inhabitant  of  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris."  C.  H.  Smith,  in  the  first  edition 
of  Kitto's  C^clapcediaj  combats  Bochart's  conclusions, 


and  suggests  "  the  Si$<w  of  the  Indus,  a  crocodile, 
probably  of  the  genus  Gavialy  which  grows  to  a  great 
size,  is  eaten,  and  has  a  gall  bladder,  still  used  to  cure 
obstinate  wounds  and  defluctions."  Glaire  suggests 
the  slvrgeon^  bat  this  is  more  suitable  to  Northern  riv- 
ers. Pennant  mentions  the  capture  of  one  in  tlie  £sk 
weighing  464  pounds  {Britiek  Zoology^  iii,  127).  Soc 
more  in  Bochart,  Hieroz,  v,  14;  Glaire,  Introduction  de 
rAncien.  et  du  X.  T.  ii,  91  [ed.  3],  Paris,  1862,  and  To- 
bit.  10.  If  Dr.  French  and  Mr.  Skinner,  in  their 
Trandation  of  the  Pealmty  are  right  in  rendering  Psa. 
civ,  26,  **  There  swimmeth  the  navtiba  and  the  vAa/«," 
etc.  (as  if  the  sacred  writer  meant  to  indicate  a  tmall, 
though  conspicuous,  as  well  as  a  large  aquatic  animal, 
as  equally  tlie  object  of  God's  care),  we  have  in  the 
ri^SK,  aniyoth',  A.  V.  '"ships,"  an  unexpected  addi- 
tion  to  our  Scripture  nomenclature  of  fishes,  in  what 
lonl  B3'ron  calls— 

*^Thc  tender  NAiitlltis  who  steers  hb  prow. 
The  soa-b'mi  rallor  of  hU  shell  canoe, 
Tlie  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  iea.'*-.7A«  Island. 


In  their  note  the  translators  say,  "  The  Nautilus,-^ 
This  little  creature  floats  at  pleasure  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Its  shell  resembles  the  hull  of  a  thip^ 
whence  it  has  its  name."  Mr.  Thrupp  accepts  the 
new  rendering  as  having  *'  much  apparent  probability" 
(Introduction  to  the  PsalnUy  ii,  178).  Another  recent 
expositor  of  the  Psalms,  J.  Olrhausen  (Exeg.  Ilandb.  p. 
402),  remarks  that  **  the  introduction  ottkipt  amongst 
the  living  creatures  of  the  sea  has  alwa^'s  presented  an 
obstacle"  to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence.  The 
paper  nautilus  (Argonauta)  frequents  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  verb  "J^S^H^/Trocecd,  ica/it,  verj'  well  de- 
scribes the  stately  progress  of  the  nautilus  as  it  floats 
upon  the  wave.  We  may  add  that  it  gives  greater  fit- 
ness to  the  27th  verse,  which  at  present  is  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  25th  and  26th,  owing  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  clause,  there  go  the  thips.  Replace  this  by  the 
nautibuj  and  the  coherence  of  the  27th  verse  with  the 
two  preceding  is  complete  in  all  its  terms.  11.  Our 
last  specific  fish  is  raXher  euggeeted  than  named  in  Ezek. 
xxix,  4,  where  the  prophet  twice  mentions  "the  fish 
of  the  rivers  which  cleave  to  the  scales"  [of  the  croco- 
dile]. This  description  seems  to  identify  this  fish  witli 
the  Echenete  remora,  so  remarkable  for  the  adhesive 
or  sucking  disc  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  and  enables  it  to  adhere  to  the  body  of  another 
fish,  or  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.  (Its  fabulous  pow- 
ers of  being  able  even  to  arrest  a  vessel  in  her  course 
are  recorded  by  Pliny,  IliH.  Nat,  xxxii,  1 ;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  Uitt,  Amm.  ii,  14,  ix^vhvv  rt,  o  ra- 
Xovc'i  Tivt^  hxtv^t^a.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Forskal 
as  seen  at  Gidda,  and  by  Hasselquist  at  Alexandria). 
The  lump-Bucker  (Cgclopterus  lumput)  is  furnished  with 
ventral  fins  which  unite  beneath  the  body  and  form  a 
concavo  disc,  by  which  the  fish  can  with  ease  adhere 
to  stones  or  other  bodies.  Either  in  the  remora,  with 
its  adhesive  apparatus  cdfote,  or  in  the  lump-suckor 
with  a  similar  appendage  beloWy  or  in  both,  we  have  in 
all  probability  the  prophet's  fishes  which  cleave  to  the 
monster  of  the  Kile. 

The  species  of  fishes  known  to  the  Hebrews,  or  at 
least  to  those  who  dwelt  on  the  coast,  were  probably 
very  numerous,  because  the  usual  current  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sets  in,  with  a  great  depth  of  water,  at  the 
Straits  of  Giltraltar,  and  passes  eastward  on  the  Afri- 
can side  until  the  shoals  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  beg^n 
to  turn  it  towards  the  north ;  it  continues  in  that  di- 
rection along  the  Syrian  shores,  and  falls  into  a  broken 
course  only  when  turning  westward  on  the  Cyprian 
and  Cretan  coasts.  Every  spring,  with  the  sun's  re- 
turn towards  the  north,  innumerabln  troops  of  littoral 
species,  having  passed  the  winter  in  the  offings  of 
Western  Africa,  return  northward  for  spawning,  or  are 
impelled  in  that  direction  b}*^  other  unknown  laws.  A 
small  part  only  ascend  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
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Spain  and  Portugal  towards  the  British  Channel,  while 
the  main  bodies  ptuts  into  the  Mediteranean,  follow  the 
general  current,  and  do  not  break  into  more  scattered 
families  until  the}'  have  swept  round  the  shores  of  Pal- 
estine. Lists  of  species  of  the  lish  frequenting  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  found  in  Hisso  (Ich^ 
tJ^ol.  de  Nice)f  who  describes  816  species  he  had  ob- 
served at  Nice ;  and  in  Adm.  Smyth's  MedUerranean, 
where  in  the  chapter  on  IcAth^oloffjf  he  gives  a  list  of 
about  800  fishes  haunting  the  waters  of  Sicily,  besides 
240  enutaceoj  tuiacea^  and  moUtukt,  Admiral  Smyth 
remarks  generally  of  the  Mediterranean  fish,  that, 
"  though  mostly  handsomer  than  British  fishes,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  be  compared  with  them  in 
flavor"  (p.  192-209).  Professor  E.  Forbes  (in  his  He- 
port  on  jEgtan  Itwertebrata)  divides  that  part  of  the 
East  Mediterranean,  in  which  for  many  years  he  con- 
ducted his  inquiries,  into  eight  regions  of  depth,  each 
characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.  **  Certain  spe- 
cies," he  says,  "  in  each  are  found  in  no  other ;  several 
are  found  in  one  region  which  do  not  range  into  the 
next  above,  whilst  they  extend  to  that  below,  or  vice 
vend.  Certain  species  have  their  maximum  of  devel- 
opment in  each  sone,  being  most  prolific  in  individuals 
at  that  zone  in  which  is  their  maximum,  and  of  which 
they  may  be  regarded  as  especially  characteristic. 
Mingled  with  these  true  natives  are  stragglers,  owin-^ 
their  presence  to  the  secondary  influences  which  mod- 
ify distribution."  The  Syrian  waters  are  probably  not 
less  prolific.  The  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  pro- 
duce at  least  as  great  a  number.  The  name  of  the  lat^ 
ter  place,  indeed,  is  derived  from  the  Phcenician  word 
fi/h  (see  Gesenius,  s.  v.  'iin"«2C,  Sidon:  the  modem 
.  name  has  the  same  moaning,  Saida  ;  Abulfar.  Syria,  p. 
93.  See  Sidon),  and  it  is  the  oldest  fishing  establish- 
m3nt  for  commercial  purposes  known  in  history.  The 
Hebrews  had  a  less  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  spe- 
cies found  tfi  the  Red  Sea,  whither,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  majority'  of  fishes  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  re- 
sort. Besides  these,  in  Egypt  they  had  anciently  eat- 
en thote  of  the  Nile  (for  the  fish  of  the  Nile,  see  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  ii,  119-121,  and,  more  fully,  Wilkin- 
son's  Ancient  Egyptittne,  iii,  58;  v,  248-254);  subse- 
quently, those  of  the  lake  oif  Tiberiai  and  of  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Jordan  (Von  Raumer,  Patdsfina,  p.  105, 
after  Hasselquist,  mentions  the  Sparus  Galiiaus,  a  sort 
of  bream,  the  silurus  and  mu^;  and  Reuchlin,  in  Her- 
siff,  after  Dr.  Barth,  adds  the  Labrus  N'htieus  as  inhab- 
itin;^  this  lake,  which  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
875,  represents  as  abounding  in  fish  of  all  kinds  [comp. 
John  xxi,  11,  with  Matt,  xiv,  17  and  xv,  34].  From 
the  earliest  times — so  said  the  Rabbinical  legends — ^this 
lake  had  been  so  renowned  in  this  respect  [see  Reland, 
p.  260,  who  quotes  the  Baba  Bathra  of  the  Babylonian 
Gemara],  that  one  of  the  ten  fundamental  laws  laid 
down  by  Joshua  was,  that  any  one  might  fish  with  a 
hook  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  [see  Lightfoot,  Talm.  Exer- 
dt,  on  Matt,  iv,  8].  Two  of  the  villages  on  the  hanks 
derived  their  name  from  their  fisheries,  the  west  and 
the  oast  Bethsaida,  "  house  of  fish"  [compare  the  mod- 
em name  of  Sidon  just  mentioned].  The  numerous 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Jordan  are  also  described 
by  Stanley  as  full  of  fish,  especially  the  Jalibok,  p. 
823) ;  and  they  may  have  been  acquainted  with  spe- 
cies of  other  lakes,  of  the  Oronies,  and  even  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  supply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food, 
which  the  Jewish  people  appear  to  have  consumed 
larvjely,  came  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Neh.  xiii,  16,  we  leam  that  the  Phoenicians  of  T}Te  ac- 
tually resided  in  Jerasalem  as  dealers  in  fish,  which 
must  have  led  to  an  exchange  of  that  commodity  for 
com  and  cattle.  They  must  have  previously  salted  it 
(in  which  form  it  is  termed  n'^h'O  in  the  Talmud; 
Lightfoot  on  Matt,  xiv,  17) :  the  existence  of  a  regular 
fish-market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  fish-gate, 
which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
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14 ;  Neh.  iii,  8 ;  xii,  89 ;  Zeph.  i,  10).  In  addition  to 
these  sources,  the  reservoirs  formed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns  may  have  Jbeen  stocked  with  fish  (2  Sam. 
ii,  13;  iv,  12;  Isa.  vii,  8;  xxii,  9,  11;  Cant,  vii,  4, 
where,  however,  ''fish"  is  interpolated  in  the  -A.y.). 
See  Food.  The  most  nutritious  and  common  of  the 
fishes  which  must  have  filled  the  Jewish  markets  were 
genera  of  Percada  (perch  tribes) ;  Sdamde  (much  re- 
sembling the  perches) ;  and  particularly  the  groat  tribe 
of  the  Scomberid^e  (mackerel),  with  its  numerous  gen- 
era and  still  more  abundant  species,  frequenting  the 
Mediterranean  in  prodigious  num iters,  and  mostly  ex- 
cellent for  the  table ;  but  being  often  without  percepti- 
ble scales,  they  may  have  been  of  questionable  use  to 
the  Hebrews.  All  tlie  species  resort  to  the  deep  seaa, 
and  foremost  of  them  is  the  genus  7%n»iw,  our  tunny, 
a  fish  often  mentioned  with  honor  by  the  ancients, 
from  Aristotle  downward;  a  specimen  taken  near 
Greenock  in  1881  was  nine  feet  in  length.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  prized,  and  firom  its  great  solidity  it  partakes 
much  of  the  character  of  meat.  Although  repeatedly 
taken  on  the  English  coast,  it  is  really  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  abounds,  not  only  in  Sicilian 
waters,  but,  in  three  or  four  species,  in  the  Levant. 
The  following  complete  the  catalogue :  the  MugHidm 
family  (the  sea  mullets,  mugiles,  being  valuable  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Mediterranean),  the  Labrida  (or  Wnuse 
of  Pennant),  and  Cyprinida  (carps,  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  fresli  waters  of  Asia) ;  after  these  may 
be  ranged  the  genus  Mormyrus,  of  which  the  species, 
amounting  to  six  or  seven,  are  almost  exclusively  ten- 
ants of  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  held 
among  the  most  palatable  fish  which  the  fresh  waters 
produce.  Cat  or  sheat-flsh  (JSUui-idce)  are  a  family  of 
numerous  genera,  all  of  which,  except  the  Loricariee,  are 
destitute  of  a  scaly  covering,  and  were  consequently 
unclean  to  the  Hebrews ;  though  several  of  them  were 
held  by  the  ancient  Gentile  nations  and  by  some  of 
the  modem  in  hi^h  estimation,  such  as  the  blackfisb, 
probably  the  shilbeh  {Siktrus  t^  hilbe  Nilodctu)  of  the 
Nile,  and  others.  Of  salmons  (Salmonida),  the  Jfyletes 
dentex  or  Hasselguisti  belongs  to  the  most  edible  fishes 
of  the  Egyptian  river ;  there  were  also  Clupeida  (her- 
rings) and  the  Gadidn  (or  cod),  these  last  being  pres- 
ent about  Tyre ;  Pleuronectes  (or  flatfish)  are  found  off 
the  Egyptian  coasts,  and  eel-shaped  genera  are  bred 
abundantly  in  the  lakes  of  the  Delta.  A  comparison 
of  this  list  with  the  enumeration  of  the  ancient  E;^'p> 
tian  fish  given  hy  Strabo  (xvii,  828),  or  by  Sir  G.Wil- 
kinson in  his  Ancient  Egyptians  (iii,  58),  will  show  us 
that  some  of  the  fish  which  have  to  the  present  day 
preserved  their  excellent  character  as  wholesome  food 
(such  as  some  species  of  the  Percadm  [e.  g.  the  *^gish* 
er"],  and  the  Labridte  [e.  g.  the  "  bultt'*],  and  the  Qr- 
prinid-JB  [e.  g.  the  '*  benni  ;'*  "  the  carpe  is  a  dayntous 
fisshe,"  wrote  old  Leonard  Maschal  in  1514,  when  he 
introduced  the  fish  into  England]),  were  the  identical 
diet  which  the  children  of  Israel  '^remembered"  so  in- 
vidiously at  Taberah,  when  they  ungratefully  loathed 
the  manna  (Numb,  xi,  5).  Finally,  there  are  the  car- 
tilaginous orders,  where  we  find  the  file-fish  (genus 
Batistes),  having  a  species  {B.  vetula)  in  the  waters  of 
the  Nile ;  and  true  chondropterygians,  containing  the 
sharks,  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  lioth  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.  We  notice  only  Carcha- 
rius  Lamia^  the  white  or  raging  shark,  often  found  of 
enormous  size  off  Alexandria,  and  always  attended  by 
several  pilot-fish  {Naucrates\  and  the  saw-fish  (Pristii 
antiquorum),  most  dreaded  by  the  pearl-fishers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Red  Sea 
pursuing  its  prey  even  into  the  surf,  with  such  force 
and  velocity  that,  on  one  occasion,  half  of  a  fish  cut 
asunder  by  the  saw  flew  on  shore  at  the  feet  of  an 
ofllcer  while  employed  in  the  surveying  service.  On 
rays  we  shall  onl}'  add  that  most  of  the  genera  art 
represented  l>y  species  in  either  sea,  and  in  particular 
the  sting  rays  (Trigon)  and  electric  rays  (Torpedo\ 
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with  vhlch  ire  clow  oar  gooMal  raviev  oT  the  dus, 
■Ithoagb  iniii;  inteniting  nnurka  might  be  anbjoln- 
ed,  all  tandins  to  clear  up  ixbting  mlKOoceptions  re- 
(pecdng  flBbea  In  geneni — sach  u  tlut  cctacuni,  or 
the  whals  tribe,  belong  to  tbem ;  and  the  mlupplio- 
tlon  of  thfl  tVTm  when  tortoiieB  &nd  oysters  mr«  denom- 
iiuted  fish ;  tm  the  emr  is  general,  and  tbe  Arabs 
Ten  Include  lUarda  in  tba  appellation.  8eeZooi.ooi. 


Ix^Buy  Syi>v6i  tnriv).  This  epithet  dyavo^  U  applied 
to  the  Dead  Saa  ItHlF  bv  Josephas,  IFor,  v,  4  (tee  Bo- 
chart,  Hi/TtB.  i,  40),  —  Kilto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  t.  See 
Dead  Sea. 

F18H  IN  CuRUTiAN  Syhbolism.  Of  all  the  sjm- 
bols  Died  by  tbe  early  CbriBtians,  none  was  more  wide- 
ly uaed  than  that  of  the  fisb.  It  wss  employed  as  a 
meUpbor  In  the  writlnga  of  the  &tlien  of  th  j  Church, 


booB,  ff,  and  eaJU  tbem  from  tlie  pot,  < 

The  extreme  valaa  of  flah  as  an  article  of  (bod 
[when  cooked,  or  otherwise  prefared  as  a  relish,  d'pa- 
nov,  lit.  moee]  (our  Lord  seems  to  reeogniiie  this  ■> 
aharing  with  bread  the  clsim  to  be  considered  as  a 
prime  necessary  of  life,  see  Hatt.  vii,  9,  10)  imparted 
to  tilt  datmctimt  ofJUh  the  character  of  a  divine  jodfc- 
ment  (see  lu.  1,  ! ;  HoMa  Iv,  3 ;  Zepb.  i,  S ;  compare 
with  Eiod.  vil,18,  !1;  Psl  cv,  S9;  and  Isa.  niv,  8). 
This  woald  especially  be  tbe  case  in  Egvpt,  where  the 
abnndance  of  flah  In  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  ca- 
nala  (Stnbo,  ziii,  p.  823;  Diod.  i,  36,  43,  6i;  Herod, 
ii.  S3, 149),  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple  commoditiea 
of  food  (Nomb.  xi,  6 ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  iii,  62).  How 
Bih  is  destroyed,  largely  in  the  wav  of  God's  judg- 
ment, Is  stated  by  Dr.  E.  Pococke  'on  Hoses  ir,  8, 
where  he  collects  many  conjectures  of  tbe  learned,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  more  obvious  cense  of  death 
if  dilate,  such  as  tbe  case  mentioned  by  Welsted 
(TVtwei  IB  Anbia,  I,  810)  of  the  destruction  of  vast 
qnantitiea  of  the  Ash  of  Oman  by  an  epidemic,  which 
recurred  nearly  every  five  years.  St.  John  (rrme/tin 
Vallry  n/lMt  Nile,  il,  iAS)  describes  a  \aft  destruction 
of  Hah  from  cold,  Aristotle  (Hw*.  AmM,  viii,  19)  men- 
tiona  certain  tgrnptom  o/ ditto**  among  Hah  oa  known 
to  skilful  Habermen  ;  but  he  denies  that  e{Jdemics  Btich 
al  aRect  men  and  cattle  All  upon  them.  In  the  next 
aectlnn  he  mentinna  the  mulMn  plant  (ivrioscinn,  irXo- 
jior)  as  poisonous  to  fresh-water  imd  other  fiab.  Cer- 
tain waters  arc  well  known  to  be  fatal  to  life.  The 
Instance  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  very  cnnlrast  of  the 
Other  Jordan  lakes  so  full  of  life,  is  well  described  by 
Schwan  {Detn^i'ire  Geography  nf  PaUiliut,  p.  41-45), 
■nd  by  Stanley  iSuuii  and  PalnHnt,  p.  S90-294),  and 
more  fully  by  De  Sauley  {Dfad  Sra,  passim).  Con- 
trast the  present  condition  of  this  Sea  of  Death  with 
the  vitnlity  which  is  predicted  of  it  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (xlvii,  9. 1»).  Its  healed  waters  and  renova- 
ted fish  "exceeding  many,"  and  "the  fishers  which 
shall  stand  on  it  ftom  Enf^dl  even  nnto  Eneglsim,'' 
'ts  coaat  to  spread  forth  nets"— all 
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and  was  graven  or  painted  as  a  Secret  sign  open  mon- 
uments of  all  kinds.  We  do  not  apeak,  of  course,  of 
the  Call  Introduced  into  araliepqne  ornaments tioo,  or 
into  the  scenes  drawn  from  the  New  Teatament,  nor  of 

the  calling  of  tbe  deceased,  but  of  those  cases  where  It 
was  used  independently,  and  manifestly  hi  a  purely 
symbolical  aense.  Numberleae  examples  are  extant 
of  its  being  thus  used  on  tombstones,  rings,  seals,  and 
amulets.  It  manifeitly  had  two  algnificetiona,  aome- 
times  referring  to  Christ,  and  aometimeB  to  the  Chria- 
tian  Church. 

I.  Ref^rringtoCbriBt,  it  was  in  familiar  use  asearl; 
■1  the  Sd  cenlurv.  Its  tigni£cance  was  drawn  from 
the  Hut  that  tbe  letters  of  IxBis,  the  Greek  word  for 
fisb,  form  the  initials  of  the  acroatic  'lt)aain,  Tipiarig, 
(iioi,riAs;,^vri!p{JoiuChnit,S<mo/God,  Saaovr). 
The  complete  acrostic  is  found  upon  liut  one  monu- 
ment, a  tombstone.  It  is  explained  In  the  writinj!s  of 
St.  Augustine.  Sometimes  the  entire  word  was  u»ed; 
in  other  caeee  there  were  but  parte  of  it.  The  figure 
of  a  liah  was  very  frequently  cut  or  painted  to  repre- 
sent the  Saviour.  Fishes  of  gUss  or  of  Iron le  were 
often  hung  upon  the  necks  of  belieTen  as  amulEts. 
Seals  and  rings  often  had  otber  symbols  also,  as  the 
anchor,  the  croes,  and  tbe  A  O.  The  fish  waa  erpc- 
clilly  used  on  laptismal  fonts  and  nn  tbe  walls  of  bap- 
tisteries. A  ship  resting  on  a  lish  was  used  (o  indicate 
that  Christ  enpports  the  Church. 

II.  The  fish  repreaents  the  Christian  in  all  artirlic 
presentations  of  those  parables  where  tbe  spi^stles  are 
spoken  of  as  fishers  of  men.     The  fish,  a       ■     ■ 


le  Chrietian, 


,  slwi 


oppositi, 


Asphaltic  Uke."  Of  liki 
able  import  la  2  Emir,  v,  7,  wliere  the  writer,  among 
(te  tigiit  of  the  timet  to  comt,  predicta,  "The  Sodomidsh 
ae>  shall  cast  out  flah."  For  ancient  testimonies  of 
the  death  which  tvigns  over  this  lake,  see  St.  Jemme 
on  EMeUd.  lib.  xiv ;  Tacitus,  Ilitt.  v,  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  li, 
48,  and  xlx,  98 ;  and  the  Nubian  Geographer,  III,  b,  as 
quoted  by  Bochatt,  Hlerpt.  i.  40.  But  there  are  other 
watem  equally  fatal  to  fiab  lift,  though  leas  known, 
•Dch  as  the  lalie  cnlled  Canovdan  (Avicenna,  i.  q.  ayo- 
vov.  «**«((  Sft),  in  Armenia,  and  that  which  iElian 
(fliM.  Animai.  iii,  98)  mentions  (n  li  iv  *tvf^  Xi>hi 


numlwr  of  fish 
those  t<^mbfitonea  where  fbnerai  inacriptions,  as  I'npoee, 
are  added.  Often  two  fishes  are  given,  one  on  each 
aide  of  an  anchor  or  b  cross.  Many  interpretations  sre 
given  of  this,  the  best  established  being  tbe  one  that 
considers  them  as  referring  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
though  much  weight  is  attached  to  tbe  interpretation 
which  considers  the  two  fishes  to  allude  to  the  tito  cov- 
enants, the  Jewish  and  the  Cbiiatisn.  Tbe  baptirle- 
ries  were  therefore  sometimea  called  pUdna.  Tertul- 
lian  apesks  of  Christians  as  accustomed  to  please  Ihem- 
aelvea  with  the  name  puciciifi,  "fisbea,"  to  denote  tfast 
they  were  bom  again  into  Christ's  religion  hy  water. 
Ha  says.  Not  pita'culi  tecvndam  Ix9vv.  nosfnm  Jtaan 
C&ritMm,  In  aqva  wisctinur  (De  Bapl.  cb.  i). 

The  upe  of  the  lieb  aa  a  aymbol  erased  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  death  of  Constantine  tbe  Great,  thongh 
examples  are  found  of  It  as  late  as  the  5th  or  6tb  cen- 
tury.—Rosa!,  Dt  CArutfanii  Monuments  IXBrN  ex- 
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kibenUbn$  (Par.  1855) ;  Martigny,  Dicdomnairt  des  An- 
tiquiUi  Ckretiennet  (Paris,  1866);  Piper,  Die  ehrittUche 
Kwut ;  Becker,  JHe  DanteUimg  Jem  Ckritti  unter  dem 
Bilde  det  Fiaeket  (Breslaa,  1866,  8vo) ;  Didron,  ChrU- 
iian  loonoffrapkjfj  i,  Mi ;  Bingham,  Oriff.  Eeeka.  bk.  i, 
ch.  i,  §  2.    (G.  F.  C.) 

FISHING  (a*^^,  dig,'  aXumip).  The  copious  sup- 
ply of  fish  in  the  waters  of  Palestine  encouraged  the 
art  or  avocation  of  fishery,  to  which  frequent  allusions 
are  made  in  the  Bible :  in  the  O.  T.  these  allusions  are 
of  a  metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  zvi,  16;  Ezek.  xlvii,  10)  or  of  the  de- 
struction (Ezek.  xxix,  3  sq. ;  Eccl.  ix,  12 ;  Amos  iv, 
2;  Httb.  i,  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for  the  most 
part  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh^  ii,  79),  though  the 
metaphorical  application  is  still  maintained  in  .Aiatt. 
xiii,  47  sq.  It  was  from  the  fishing-nets  that  Jesus 
called  his  earliest  disciples  to  *' become  fishers  of  men" 
(Mark  i,  16-20) ;  it  was  from  a  fishing-boat  that  he  re- 
buked the  winds  and  the  waves  (Matt,  vilt,  26) ;  it  was 
from  a  fishing-boat  that  he  delivered  his  wondrous  se- 
ries of  prophetic  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xiii);  it  was  to  a  fishing-boat  that  he  walked 
on  the  sea,  and  from  it  that  Peter  walked  to  him  (Matt, 
xiv,  24-82);  it  was  with  fish  (doubtless  dried)  as  well 
as  with  bread  that  he  twice  miraculously  fed  the  mul- 
titude (Matt,  xiv,  19 ;  xv,  36) ;  it  was  from  the  mouth 
of  a  fish,  taken  with  a  hook,  Uiat  the  tribute-stater  was 
paid  (Mtttt.  xvi,  27) ;  it  was  **a  piece  of  broiled  fish" 
that  he  ate  before  hi?  disciples  on  the  day  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead  (Luke  xxiv,  42, 43) ;  and  yet  again,  be- 
fore he  ascended,  he  filled  their  net  with  **  great  fish- 
es, an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three,"  while  he  himself 
prepared  a  **  fire  of  coals,"  and  '*  laid  fish  thereon,"  on 
which  then  he  and  they  dined  (John  xxi,  1-14). 

The  most  prevalent  method  of  catching  fish  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews  was  by  nett  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes.  Four  of  these  are  mentioned :  two  in  Hab. 
i,  15, 16,  Dll^n  {die'rem^  Sept.  dfi^ipXriffTpov  :  no  doubt 
in  V,  16  this  word  and  oaytivti  have  been  by  some 
means  transposed;  verse  17  compared  with  verse  15 
makes  this  evident),  the  coHing-net^  Matt,  iv,  18  (Biktv- 
ov\  and  Mark  1, 16;  and  n'^^SSp  {mikme'reth,  Sept. 
ffayypnji),  the  drag-net,  a  larger  kind  (see  Matt,  xiii, 
48),  requirin>(  the  use  of  a  boat :  the  latter  was  prob- 
ably most  used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  number 
of  boats  kept  on  it  was  very  considerable  (Joseph us. 
War,  iii,  10,  9).  The  third  occurs  Eccl.  ix,  12,  nniSTD 
(miittsodah\  Sept.  afi^ifiXriiTTpov),  a  casting-net.  The 
fourth,  n©^  (re'ekeihy  Sept.  nayi^,  a  fowler's  net  a» 
teett  a$  ajsher's.  In  Psa.  xxxv,  7,  8,  the  n^n,  net,  is 
used  with  nnd,  a  pit  ("they  have  hid  for  me  their 
net  in  a  pit"):  the  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  that 
mode  of  winter-fishing  which  Aristotle  describes  as 
practised  by  the  Phoenicians  (Hist,  Animal,  viii,  20). 
Net-fishing  is  still  used  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Dr. 
Pococke,  Descrip,  of  the  East,  ii,  69).  Sec  Net.  This 
mode  of  fishing  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  piscatorial  associations  in  the  Gos- 
'.pel  history  to  the  very  last  (see  John  xxi,  6, 8, 11).  It 
:  is  certainly  less  characteristic  of  Eggptian  fishing,  of 
which  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  O.  T.  See 
AiroLiifo.     The  instruments  therein  employed  were 

the  fisn  {chakk(Ui\  Sept.  ayridrpor,  comp.Matt.  xvii, 
27),  angling'hook,  for  smaller  fish ;  Isa.  xix,  8 ;  Hab.  i, 
15.  These  hooks  were  (for  disguise)  made  to  resem- 
ble thorns  (on  the  principle  of  the  fiy-fishing  instru- 
ments, though  not  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians, neither  anciently  nor  now,  seem  to  have  put 
winged  insects  on  their  hoolu  to  attract  their  prey ; 
Wilkinson,  iii,  54),  and  were  thence  called  nh'^'^p,  si- 
roth^,  Amos  iv,  2  ("  from  their  resemblance  to  thorns,^* 
Geaenius,  Lex.  8.  v.) ;  and  (in  the  case  of  the  larger 


sort)  nab,  sukkah',  A. V.  "barbed  irons;"  Job  xli, 7 
[xl,  31].  Another  name  for  these  thorn-like  instru- 
ments was  nil)2C,  tsinnoth\  Amos  iv,  2  (a  generic  word, 
judging  from  the  Sept.,  ovXa).  nin,  cho'cuh,  was 
either  a  hook  or  a  ring  put  through  the  nostrils  of  fish 
to  let  them  down  again  alive  into  the  water  (Geseni- 
us),  or  (it  may  be)  a  crook  by  which  fishes  were  sus- 
pended to  long  poles,  and  carried  home  after  being 
caught  (such  as  is  shown  in  plate  344  [from  a  tomb 
near  the  Pyramids]  in  Wilkinson,  iii,  56).  The  word 
is  used  in  Job  xli,  2  [xl,  26]  with  y\^f^  agmon\  a 
cord  of  rushes  (frxoivoQ).  RosenmQller,  ad  loc. ,  applies 
these  two  words  to  the  binding  of  larger  fish  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  until  wanted,  after  they  are  captured, 
aud  quotes  Bruce  for  instances  of  such  a  practice  in 
modem  Egyptian  fishing.  The  rod  was  occasionally 
dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii,  53),  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible :  ground-bait  fdone  was  used,  fly- 
fishing being  unknown.  Though  we  have  so  many 
terms  for  the  hook,  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  ha;re 
come  down  to  us  denoting  the  line;  y^^^  and  ^^H, 
though  the  most  nearly  connected  with  piscatorial  em- 
ploymeift,  hardly  express  our  notion  of  a  line/or  ang^ 
lit^  (see  Gesenius,48.  v.) ;  while  O^n  and  7*^110  (thread, 
twine)  are»ncver  used  in  Scripture  for  fishing  purposes. 
See  Hook.  The  large  fish-spear  or  harpoon  used  for 
destroving  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  was  culled 
D*^?*;  \^Ys  (Job  xli,  7  [xl,  81] ;  comp.  with  Wilkin- 
son,  iii,  72, 78).     ^sbs  means  a  cymbal  or  any  clang- 
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ing  instrument,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  be- 
lief of  fishes  being  attracted  and  caught  by  musical 
sounds ;  stories  of  such,  including  Arion  and  the  dol- 
I  phin,  are  collected  by  Schelhorn  in  his  DissertaHo  de 
!  D-^aT  bsbs  J(M  (Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxix,  829).  "The 
Egyptian  fishermen  nsed  the  net;  it  was  of  a  long 
form,  like  the  common  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats 
on  the  upper  and  leads  on  the  lower  side;  though 
sometimes  let  down  fh>m  a  boat,  those  who  pulled  it 
generally  stood  on  the  shore  and  landed  the  fish  on  a 
shelving  bank"  (Wilkinson,  ii,  21).  This  net  is  men- 
tioned  in  Isa.  xix,  8,  under  the  name  P^I^SC  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  this  be  anything  more  than 
a  frame,  somewhat  between  a  basket  and  a  net,  resem- 
bling the  landing-net  represented  in  Wilkinson,  iii,  55. 
The  Mishna  (vi,  76, 116)  describes  it  by  the  word  -jSipK, 
akun^,  nasta,  corbis  piscatoria,  a  basket.  Maillet  (EpisL 
ix)  expressly  saj'S  that  "  nets  for  fishing  are  not  used 
in  Egypt."  If  this  be  so,  the  usage  has  much  alter- 
ed since  the  times  which  Wilkinson  has  descrit)ed. 
Frames  for  fishing,  attached  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
bottom,  were  prohibited  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  "  be- 
cause they  are  an  impediment  to  boats"  (Talmudic 
Gloes,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Hora  Heibr.  on  Matt,  iv, 
18).  No  such  prohil)ition  existed  in  Egyp^  where 
wicker-traps,  now  as  anciently,  are  placed  at  the  mouths 
of  canals,  by  which  means  a  great  quantity  of  fish  is 
caught  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  282,  note).  The  custom 
of  dridng  fish  is  frequently  represented  in  the  sculp* 
tures'of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (p.  127,  note).  There 
was  a  caste  of  fishermen ;  and  allusion  to  the  artificial 
reservoin  and  flsb-ponds  of  Egypt  occurs  in  the  Proph- 
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eta  (Ifo.  xtx,  8-10).  FiihioK  pavilions,  kppannlty 
built  an  the  mifKia  of  irtifldal  lukex,  alto  appear  in 
the  Aixyrian  icuipturea  (Layard'a  Ninnek,  l,5S).    Ac- 
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Smilh,*.  V. )  Fairbairn, 
FlBber  ()S?,  danag',  Jer.  xvl,  16  [marg.] ;  Eiek. 
xlvli,  10;  or  3^'?,  dafgag',  laa.  xix,  8;  Jet.  xvl,  16 
[tsNt] ;  fir.  liXituc,  aeimaa  Or  aailor,  hence  fisherman. 
as  rciidernl  Lake  v,  3),  a  term  aaed,  beaides  its  literal 
import  [»ee  Fiaiimo,  above],  in  the  phraae  "  fishera  of 
mm"  (Malt,  xix,  1  j  Mark  i,  17),  a*  applied  bj-  our  Sa- 
vinnr  lo  the  apontlea  (q.  v.)  in  cBllinjr  them  to  their 
oflii'Cj  and  in  a  like  typical  manner,  hut  in  an  Qnravor- 
able  Ben«,  the  word  occura  Jer.  ivi,  10.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  figure  ia  ohviona  (we  Wemysa,  Spntolieat 
Dirt.  a.  v.).     On  the  "Jlfher'a  coat"  ((triv^vntCi  John 

FisbAl,  Bd-vrard.  ao  English  Proleatant  tbeolo- 
gian,  was  bom  in  1597,  and  was  educated  at  OxfoTd, 

where  ho  became  a  gentleman  commoner  in  1627.  )le 
t>iii;ht  a  Bcbciol  at  CttrmajUttn,  in  Wales,  and  clied  in 
Irelund.  He  waa  a  Btmnic  Calvinist.  Hia  Marroa, 
of  .Modem  />iruiifj',  publiahed  in  1644,  eacited  a  vigor- 
Olio  controversy  when  ri^uUished  in  Scotland  by  KngK 
(1718, 8vo>.  it  went  throughnumerous  editions  (laili 
«<i.  I.i>nd.  172G,  with  notes  bv  Tbninaa  Boston,  2  vol*. 
8v.i).  Fisher  aba  wmla  A^tat  to  ttt  aiurvBff  (Os- 
fonl,lR44.8vo>;— FftJrt  of  Ana  (1644,  4to):^CaK«( 
lo  lU  .labbaJanaRi  (1650,  41o).— AUilwne.  Diauaary 
of  A  alkor;  a.  v, ;  Hu(^nliach,  Ifittoni  of  Doctrina,  ed. 
Smith,  ii,  431.     See  Mahrow  CoNTROVKiur. 

Fiahei',  Johii,  bishop  of  Rocheater,  waa  Iwm  at 
Bererly.  in  YorkKhire,  in  1459.  He  waa  educated  at 
Michael  House,  Cambridge,  of  which  house  he  iwoime 
master  in  14115 ;  and  Iwin^  appointed  confc^orln  Mar- 
garet, cODHteaa  of  Bichmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII,  he 


indnced  her  to  found  St.  John'a  and  Chriat's  colleges. 
He  waa  made  divinlty-profesaor  in  Cambridge,  1601, 
and  bishop  of  Kocheater,  1504.  He  waa  a  great  ben- 
efactor to  the  Unirertity  ol  Cambridge.  He  opposed 
the  Lutheran  reformation,  and  was  aopposed  by  Bome 
to  bo  tlie  real  writer  of  Heniy  Tlil'a  book  againat  Lu- 
ther: and  an  Luther's  replying,  he  wrote  a  Dffme»  of 
lie  King  of  Eagbnd't  AaertioK  of  Iki  Co/JM/'c  Faili. 
He  continued  in  high  favor  with  Henry  VIII  till  ha 
oppoied  the  king'a  divorce,  and  to  his  honest  views  on 
this  point  he  adhered  unflinchingly.  He  remained  un- 
molested till  1534,  when  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  waa 
attainted  by  Parliament  November  3,  1584,  and  his 
biabopric  was  declared  void  January  2,  153G.  He 
would  probaily  have  been  permitted  to  remain  quietly 
in  priaon  during  the  rest  ofhia  life  had  not  Paul  III, 
by  maldng  him,  in  May,  1585,  cardinal-prieat  of  St. 
Vitalis,  angered  the  king,  who  iasoed  orrlera  that  no 
person  sbonld  be  permitted  to  bring  the  hat  into  his 
dominiona.  Lord  Cmmnell,  being  sent  to  examine 
tlie  hiahop,  aeked  him,  "My  lord  of  Kochesler,  what 
would  yon  say  if  the  jiope  should  send  you  a  cardinal's 
hat;  would  you  accept  of  it?"  The  bishop  replied, 
"Sir,  I  know  my»etf  to  le  so  far  unworthy  any  ench 
dliniity,  that  I  think  of  nothing  less ;  hat  if  any  anch 
thing  shoald  happen,  assure  yourself  that  I  should  im- 
prove that  favor  to  the  best  advantage  that  I  could, 
in  assisting  tho  Holy  Calbolic  Church  af  Clirist,  and 
in  that  respect  I  would  receive  it  upon  my  kneea." 
When  this  answer  was  brought  to  the  king  by  seers- 
tary  Cromwell,  Henry  siiid  in  a  great  passion.  "  Yea, 
is  ho  yet  so  lusty  ?  Well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat 
when  he  will.  Klother  of  liod.  ha  shall  wear  it  on  his 
shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  act 
it  on."  Fisher  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  June  32, 1535.  His  /.ift  by  Bai- 
ley is  pnMisheil  with  Ihcire  of  ifort  and  Bopir  (Dub- 
lin, 1835.  7th  edit.).  There  ia  also  a  lift  by  Uwls 
(Lend.  1863,  2  vols.  8vo).  Hia  polemical  and  miscel- 
laneous writings  will  b«  foDnd  in  the  edition  Opera  J. 
Fititri  gna  luKietiia  invfuiri  polaerml  omnia  (Wnrlab. 
1597.  fol,).      "The  character  of  Fisher  is  remarkable 
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cause  of  queen  Catharine,  u 
the  vindictive  king,  this  quality  pecoliarly  shone  forth; 
and  still  rrvore  with  regard  lo  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
refusal  to  lake  which  was  certain  to  call  forth  severe 
pDnlshment,  and  in  all  proliability  death.     Fisberwas 

wrong!  bis  fearless  Armnesa  allowed  hira  to  maintain 
an  open  prnfeiiHinn  that  tie  was  in  the  right.  He  was 
alearnodanddevoutman,  and  his  conduct  fully  proved 
hie  sincerity."— Du pin,  Krcla.  Huf,  cent,  xii,  p.  4]!; 
Burnet,  lliit. R'fonm.  ii,  848,567  sq.;  Hook,£ccf. A- 
ographji,  v,  132. 

Fisher.  Jonatban,  a  Congregational  minister, 
waa  linm  Oct.  7. 1768,  at  New  Hraintree,  Mass.  He 
cmdunted  at  Harvard  r^llege,  1792,  entered  the  min- 
istry Oct.  17S8,  and  was  inatUled  pastor  at  Bine  Hill 
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lie.,  Jaly  13, 1796,  ^rhere  he  labored  until  Oct  24, 1887, 
and  died  Sept.  22, 1847.  He  published  a  volume  of 
MitceUtmeous  Poenu;  Scripture  Ammais;  aud  a  ser- 
mon.— Spragne,  AimaUj  ii,  84i. 

Fisher,  Richard  Adams,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct'  25, 1805.  Having  finished  his  preparatory  stud- 
ies under  his  own  psistor,  Rev.  F.  Herman,  Jr.,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Herman ;  was 
licensed  and  ordained  in  1826.  He  took  charge  of  the 
German  Reformed  congregation  in  Sunbury,  Pa.,  to* 
gather  with  several  affiliated  churches,  in  1827,  and 
continued  in  this  field  of  labor  till  1854,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  Recovering  some- 
what, he  labored  a  short  time  in  Ly ken's  Valley,  Dau- 
phin Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died  Jan.  27, 1857.  Mr.  Fish- 
er had  a  good  mind,  was  a  logical  and  instructive 
preacher,  a  genial  and  kind  friend,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved throughout  the  church  in  which  he  labored.  He 
preached  well  in  both  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages.    (H.  H.) 

Fisher-Ring  or  Fisherman's  Ring.    See  As- 

KULUS. 

Fish-Gate  (a''a'jn  i?tt?,  shci'ar  hadrdasim,\  gate 
•»/*  thi  fishet ;  Sept.  i;  TrvXij  »/  I'x^ui'ifi;,  in  Neh.  »/  vuXri 
l\^vpdt  in  Zeph.  trvXij  diroKivrovvrufv ;  Vulg.  porta 
piscium\  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jcrasalem 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14 ;  Neh.iii,3;  xii,39;  Zepb.i,-10); 
probably  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure (Strong's  Harm,  and  Expo*,  of  the  Gospels,  Ap- 
pend.  i,  p.  18),  although  Bartlett  {City  of  Great  King, 
p.  153)  locates  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  near  the  medisBval  "piscina" 
(p.  301) ;  a  very  unsuitable  position,  as  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  fact  that  fish  (q.  v.)  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  (or  perhaps  from  the  Mediterranean) 
were  brought  to  the  city  b}'  that  route,  or  that  they 
were  sold  there  (Gesenius,  Th^s,  p.  1054,  who  identifies 
it  with  the  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen).  See  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Fish-hook  (in  the  plur.  nm  ni'T'p,  thorns  [as 
often  rendered]  ofJUhing;  Sept.  at  random  XifirjTai 
ifiwpot,  Vulg.  equally  so  oUob  feroentes,  both  taking 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  pjts^  contrary  to  the  synony- 
mous nis;,  '*  hooks,"  of  the  other  hemistich),  used 
figuratively  of  an  instrument  of  control  (Amos  iv,  2), 
after  the  analog}'  of  animals  which  were  tamed  by  put- 
ting hooks  and  rings  in  their  noses  (comp.  Isa.  xxxvii, 
29 ;  Ezek.  xxxix,  4 ;  Job  xl, 26 ;  see  Oedmann,  8  tmml. 
V,  5).  Others,  as  Dodcrlein  (in  loc),  prefer  to  retain 
the  simple  meaning  of  thorns,  as  referring  to  pastoral 
customs.     See  Fisiiino. 

Fish-pool  (nS-?'  ^«'*«^a*'»  a  pool,  as  often  else- 
where), a  pond  or  reservoir  in  general ;  presumed  by 
our  translators  at  Cant,  vii,  4  to  be  intended  fur  fish 
(q.  v.),  such  as  we  know  were  anciently  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasure  angling.  See  Fishing 
(above). 

Fish-spear  (D-a^  bsb^,  lit.  a  prong  of  fishes; 
Sept.  and  Vulgate  vaguely  jcXoia  aXuviav^  gurgustium 
pisciuin),  a  harpoon  or  trident  for  spearing  fish  (Job 
xU,  2  [in  the  Heb.  xi,  81]).     See  Fishiso. 

Fisk,  Ezra,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Shelhume,  Mass.,  Jan.  10, 1785,  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1809,  and  was  licensed  in  1810. 
After  preaching  for  some  months,  he  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist,  and  labored  chiefly  among  destitute 
congregations  of  Geor^rin;  after  which  he  engaged  as 
missi<mar>'  in  Philadelphia.  In  1813  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  twenty  j-ears.  He 
l>ccame  a  trustee  of  Williams  College  in  182.S,  and  a 
director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in 
1825      He  retired  to  Georgia  in  1832  for  his  health. 


and  was  appointed  the  following  year  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  Church  government  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
died  Dec.  5, 1883.  He  publLshcd  An  Oration  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  A  lumni  of  Williams  College  (1825) : 
—.4  Lecture  on  the  InabiUtg  of  Sinners  (Pbila.  I«i2)  :— 
A  FareteeU  Sermon  (1883) : — Articles  on  Mental  Science, 
in  Church  Advocate  (1832). — Sprague,  Annais,  Iv,  457. 

Fisk,  Pliny,  a  Congregational  minister  and  mis< 
sionary,  was  born  at  Shelburne,  Mass.,  June  24, 1792. 
He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1814,  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  entered  the  ministry  in  January, 
1814,  and  preached  for  a  time  in  Wilmington,  Vt. 
Having  determined  to  be  a  missionary,  he  was,  with 
Mr.  Levi  Parsons,  appointed  by  the  American  Board 
of  Missions  to  the  I'alestine  mission  in  September, 
1818,  and  spent  the  winter  travelling  through  the 
South,  raising  money  for  the  missionar}'  cause.  With 
his  colleague,  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Smyrna,  Nov. 
3, 1819,  and  arrived  at  their  port  Jan.  15, 1820.  The 
two  missionaries  spent  some  time  in  Scio  to  study 
modern  Greek,  then  visited  the  *^ seven  churches'*  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  finally  settled  in  Smyrna.  Early  in 
1822  Mr.  Fisk  accompanied  Mr.  Parsons  to  Egypt, 
where  the  latter  died,  Feb.  10.  His  successor,  the 
Kev.  J.  King,  met  Mr.  Fisk  at  Malta,  and  in  April, 
1823,  they  went,  together  with  Mr.  Wolff,  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  desert,  to  Judea.  After  visiting  Jeru- 
salem and  Beyrout,  they  visited  the  principal  cities  in 
Northern  Syria  to  **  spy  out  the  land,*'  and  spent  some 
part  of  1824  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo  studying  Arabic. 
In  May,  1825,  he  joined  the  mission  alread}*^  established 
at  Beyrout,  and  died  there  on  the  2.Hd  of  October  fol- 
lowing. See  Bond,  Life  (f  Pliny  Fisk  (Boston,  1828, 
12mo).  —  Ameri::an  Hdiv,  Memorial,  p.  254;  Sprague, 
Annals,  ii,  622. 

Fisk,  SamueL     See  Fiske,  Samuel. 

Fisk,  "Wilbur,  first  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  was  bom  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  August  81, 
1792.  His  parents  were  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
he  waa  trained  in  habits  of  virtue  and  religion,  espe- 
cially by  his  mother.  In  1809  he  went  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Peacham,  and  in  1812  to  the  University 
of  Vermont,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1815.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  soon  became  remarkable  for  piety  and 
success  in  his  ministry.  His  talents  as  a  preacher 
were  of  a  ver}'  high  order ;  indeed,  he  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  in  this  respect  in  the  American  pulpit.  His 
health  was  feeble,  however,  from  the  beginning,  and 
his  unwearied  labors  in  the  itinerant  ministry  were 
loo  great  for  him.  In  1823  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  the  Vermont  district,  and  in  1824  was  chosen 
delegate  to  the  Vermont  Conference,  a  rare  distinction 
for  so  young  a  man.  From  this  time  onward  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  When  he  entered  the 
ministry  in  1818  **  there  was  not  a  single  literary  in- 
stitution of  any  note  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church. 
A  few  years  later,  in  18*24,  he  was  appointed  agent  to 
collect  funds  for  one  which  had  been  established  in 
Newmarket,  N.  H. ;  but  he  declined  the  service  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  it  was  not  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Still  be  was  anxious  th  :t  one  should  be 
established,  and  through  his  efforts,  with  others,  the 
academ}'  at  Wilbraham  was  commenced,  and  he  was 
appointed  its  principal  in  1826.  The  spirit  which  was 
thus  aroused  soon  demanded  an  institution  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  Conferences  united 
to  found  the  Weslevan  Universitv  at  Middletown. 
and  Dr.  Fisk  naturally,  and  without  a  rival,  was  cho- 
sen its  president  in  1830.  The  pnrt  he  had  already 
taken  in  awaking  the  people  to  the  subject,  his  devo- 
tion to  it,  and  his  abilities,  made  him  more  than  evei 
a  leader  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Church.    Stu« 
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dents  gathered  to  the  institntion  (Vom  eyery  pert  of 
the  nation,  and  many  soon  went  forth  fhim  it  who,  by 
his  recommendation^  became  presidents,  professors, 
and  teachers  in  the  rapidly  multiplying  colleges  and 
seminaries  under  the  patronage  of  tiie  Church  through- 
out the  United  States.  His  heart  was  in  this  work. 
He  believed,  too,  that  he  was  where  Providence  de- 
signed him  to  be.  And  when,  in  1836,  he  was  elected 
bishop,  he  declined  the  office,  fur  he  said,  *  If  my  health 
would  allow  me  to  perform  the  work  of  the  episcopacy 
I  dare  not  accept  it,  for  I  believe  I  can  do  more  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  where  I  am  than  I  could  do  as  a  bish- 
op.* Who  shall  say  that  his  decision  was  not  only 
honest,  but  wise ;  that  his  duties  as  an  educator  of  the 
young,  and  the  part  he  took  in  awaking  the  people  to 
the  great  value  of  general  education,  were  less  impor- 
tant than  the  work  of  any  bishop?"  {CerUenary  Memo- 
ries, in  The  MethodiH,  N.  Y.).  In  1828  he  had  been 
elected  bbhop  of  the  Canada  Conference,  but  declined 
the  office.  In  1829  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Brown  University,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
president  of  Lagrange  College,  Alabama,  and  also  pto- 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  botti  which  offices 
he  declined.  For  many  j'ears  his  life  was  an  inces- 
sant struggle  with  pulmonary  disease,  and  in  1835-6 
be  travelled  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
He  died  at  Middletown,  Feb.  22,  1839.  Among  his 
writings  are.  The  Caivinutic  Controverty  (N.  Y.  18mo) : 
—TraveU  in  Europe  (N.  Y.  1838,  8vo) :— Sermons  and 
Lectures  on  Universalism : — Reply  to  Pietpoini  on  the 
Atonement^  and  other  tracts  and  sermons. 

Dr.  Fislc  was  a  saintly  man,  of  the  type  of  F^nelon, 
and  endowed  with  some  of  Fenelon's  best  moral  and 
mental  traits — clearness  and  logical  force ;  flexibility 
and  adroitness  in  controversy;  with  earnest  love  of 
truth  and  goodness  for  the  animating  spirit  of  all  his 
life  and  thought.  As  a  preacher,  few  surpassed  him 
in  eloquence,  none  in  fervor.  As  a  teacher,  he  had 
that  highest  of  all  qualities,  the  power  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he 
was  a  man  of  rare  symmetry  of  character,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  whom  all  whom  he  knew  would  be 
more  willing  to  say,  '*  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
hold the  upright,"  than  of  any  man  of  his  time  who 
held  so  high  a  place.  Dr.  Stevens  describes  him  as 
follows :  *'  Wilbur  Fisk^s  person  l)e8poke  his  character. 
It  was  of  good  size,  and  remarkable  for  its  sjrmmetry. 
His  features  were  beautifullv  harmonious,  the  contour 
strongly  resembling  the  better  Koman  outline,  though 
lacking  its  most  peculinr  distinction,  the  nasus  aqiiUi- 
nus.  His  e^'e  was'  nicely  defined,  and,  when  excited, 
beamed  with  a  peculiarly  benign  and  conciliatory  ex- 
pression. H  is  complexion  was  bilious,  and  added  to  the 
diseased  indication  of  his  somewhat  attenuated  feat- 
ures. H  is  head  was  a  model,  not  of  great,  but  of  well- 
proportioned  development.  It  had  the  height  of  the 
Roman  brow,  though  none  of  the  breadth  of  the  Greek. 
There  is  a  bust  of  him  extant,  but  it  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  by  any  who  would  not  mar  in  their  memories  the 
beautiful  and  benign  image  of  his  earlier  manhood  by 
the  disfigurations  of  disease  and  soflTering.  His  voice 
was  peculiarly  flexible  and  sonorous :  a  catarrhal  dis- 
ease aflfected  it,  but  just  enough,  during  most  of  his 
life,  to  improve  its  tone  to  a  soft  orotund,  without  a 
trace  of  nasal  defect.  Few  men  could  indicate  the 
moral  emotions  more  eflTectually  by  mere  tones.  It 
was  especial!}'  expressive  in  pathetic  passages.  His 
pulpit  manner  was  marked  in  the  introduction  of  the 
sermon  by  dignity,  but  dignity  without  ceremony  or 
pretension.  As  he  advanced  into  the  exposition  and 
argument  of  bis  discourse  (and  there  were  both  in  most 
of  his  sermons),  he  became  more  emphatic,  especially 
as  brilliant  though  brief  illustrations  ever  and  anon 
gleamed  upon  his  logic.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  peroration  his  utterance  became  rapid,  his  thoughts 
were  incandescent,  the  music  of  his  voice  rang  out  in 
thrilling  tones,  and  sometimes  even  quivered  with 


trills  of  pathos.  No  imaghnative  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  audience  as  under  Maffitt*s  eloquence,  no  tumul- 
tuous wonder  as  under  Bascom^s,  none  of  Cookman's 
impetuous  passion,  or  Olin's  overwhelming  power,  but 
a  subduing,  almost  tranquil  spell  of  genial  feeling,  ex- 
pressed often  by  tears  or  half-suppressed  ejaculations ; 
something  of  the  kindly  eflect  of  Summerfield  com- 
bined with  a  higher  intellectual  impression.  Fisk 
lived  for  many  yeais  in  the  faith  and  exemplification 
of  Paul's  sublime  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection .  He 
prized  that  great  tenet  as  one  of  the  most  important 
distinctions  of  Christianity.  His  own  experience  re- 
specting it  was  marked  by  signal  circumstances,  and 
from  the  day  he  practically  adopted  it  till  he  triumphed 
over  death,  its  impress  was  radiant  on  his  daily  life. 
With  John  Wesley,  he  deemed  this  important  truth- 
promulgated,  in  any  very  express  form,  almost  solely 
by  Methodism  in  these  days— to  be  one  of  the  most 
solemn  responsibilities  of  his  Church,  the  most  potent 
element  in  the  experimental  divinity  of  the  Scriptures" 
{Methodist  Quarterly  Revxevo,  July,  1862,  p.  446).  See 
Holdich,  Uft  of  Wilbur  Fisk  (N.  Y.  18-10,  8vo) ;  Meth- 
odist Quarterly,  1842,  p.  679;  Sherman,  Ntw-England 
Divines,  p.  238;  M^Clintock,  Liees  of  Method:*  Minis^ 
tens  (N.  Y.  8vo ;  sketch  of  Fisk  by  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Tif- 
fany, D.D.);  Sprague,  i4finai^,vii,  576;  Stevens,  ^ts- 
tory  of  the  Methodtst  Episcopal  Church;  Christian  Be- 
view,  July  9, 1868 ;  Zions  Herald,  vii,  400  sq.  See  also 
New  England  Theology. 

Flake,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Oct.  26, 1770,  in  Wamick,  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College,  1791 ;  entered  the  minis- 
try May  6,  1794 ;  and  was  ordained  paf tor  in  New 
Brain  tree  Oct.  26,  1796,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Mar.  16, 1856.  Dr.  Fi;^ke  assisted  largely  in  the 
founding  of  Amherst  College.  He  published  a  SpelU 
ing-book  (1807),  and  two  sermons.  —  Spraguo,  Annals, 
ii,  367. 

Fiske,  Nathan  "Welby,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  April  17,  1798,  at  Weston, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1817;  was 
chosen  tutor  1818,  in  which  position  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  In  Nov.  1823,  he  went  to  Savannah,  and 
preached  among  the  seamen  and  others  not  belonging 
to  any  church.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  languages 
in  Amherst  Collegiate  Institution  (afterwards  Amherst 
College),  1824.  A  few  years  after,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  inteUectual  and  moral  philosophy,  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  In  1846,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  sailed  (Nov.  6)  for  Palestine,  and  died  in 
Jerusalem  May  27,1847.  Mr.  Fiske  pulilished  a  trans- 
lation of  £schenburg*B  Manual  of  Class^ical  Literature 
(18c6),  which  went  through  three  editions,  and  was 
stereotyped  for  the  fourth  ed.  (1843).  A  v<  lume  of  his 
Sermons  was  pul  lished  in  1850,  and  tlfo  Memairs  of 
N.  W.  Fiske,  vith  Selections  from  lis  Sermons  and  (tther 
Wrnfj'ngs,  ly  Heman  Humphrey, D. D. (Anih( rpt, USO). 
The  New  Englandtr  (Feb.  1860,  p.  70)  speaks  of  his  ser- 
mons as  follows :  "  They  are  eminentl}'  suggestive. 
Seme  of  them,  like  that  on  ^the  analj'sis  of  conscience,' 
are  fine  specimens  of  philosophical  analysis.  Some, 
like  that  on  *■  the  wonderfulness  of  man's  n.ental  con- 
stitution,' and  that  on  Uhe  fearfulness  of  msn's  men- 
tal constitution,'  lead  the  reader  over  a  truck  ulmost 
untrodden  by  sermonizers,  and  yet  piesenting  giounds 
for  most  powerful  appeals.  No  thinking  mind  can  fail 
to  be  enriched  by  the  attentive  reeding  of  these  dis- 
courses. The}"  belong  in  man}'  rerpects  to  the  class 
of  bishop  Butler's  sermons ;  3'et  with  the  ^i^hop's 
strong  reasoning  and  clear  analysis  of  principles,  they 
have  much  more  of  the  direct  and  powerful  application 
of  the  truth  to  the  conscience,  and  are  more  imbued 
with  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cr(;S8." 

Fiske,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Shelbume,  Mass.,  July  23, 1828,  and  was  edu- 


eated  4t  AmlMnt  CoHege,  vbete  ha  graduated  In  184S. 
After  two  yean  aptnt  in  teiching,  he  itodled  theologjr 
>t  ADdover  until  18S2,  when  be  became  tutor  *t  Am- 
hersl,  where  he  remained  until  1865,  when  be  wiled 
for  Europe  aad  the  Eut.  UiB  lettera  describing  thia 
}oame)-  were  collected  ander  the  title  of  Afr,  Diam 
Sivwae'i  ExperioKU  injaragn  Farlt  (Boaton,  1867, 
ISmo),  end  alwimd  with  wit,  hnmor,  and  graphic  pow- 
er. In  18S7  he  wm  onUined  pe«tiir  at  the  Oingrego- 
tional  church  »t  AUdiaon,  Conn.,  where  he  waa  re- 
merkabljuseruUndaucceuriil.  Duringtbe  Civil  War 
tu)  patriolism  led  him  to  join  the  army  \  and  fuiling  to 
■ecura  a  chaplaincy,  he  entered  the  service  as  private, 
but  soon  roae  to  be  captain.  While  in  service  he  wrote 
Mr.  DuKM  Broum'M  Eipeneneu  in  iMi  Armg  (Boston, 
1866,  12ma).  Made  prisoner  at  ChancelioTaville,  he 
epent  some  time  in  Libhy  prisoD,  Richmond.  He  fell 
In  the  first  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Hay  S.ISM.  Bis 
Christian  life  in  the  army  was  kept  up  as  at  home,  and 
be  was  more  than  a  chaplain  could  he  to  his  men. 
"  He  was  a  Cbrialian  ofBcer,  illustrating  in  camp,  and 
on  the  march,  and  In  battle  the  noLileat  Christian  char- 
sctet.  He  decidedly  .rebuked  all  (he  vicea  of  the  army; 
he  gently  aoothed  the  sick  and  wounded,  prayed  with 
the  dying  and  over  the  dead.  Touching  memories  of 
bim  have  been  recalled  in  our  hospitals  at  the  mention 
of  bis  name.  '  Oh,'  said  one  in  Wasblngtan, '  he  U  the 
man  who  put  his  arm  around  me  so  kludly,  and  begged 
me  to  promise  him  that  I  would  never  utter  another 
oath,  and  I  never  have.'  Said  another :  'Captain  Piske 
— oh  yes ;  be  helped  me  off  the  Held  after  that  dreadful 
battle,  gave  me  bis  blanket,  and  spoke  kind  words  of 
cheer  that  helped  to  keep  me  alive.'  Huttitudea  conld 
teslify  of  his  fidelity  to  them.     It  waa  his  daily  duty 
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faim."^A'ev  EitglainUr,  January,  1866,  art.  Iv ;  Cmgrt- 
gatiomd  Qwairrfg,  1SG6,  art.  i. 

Flatnlae,  piprt  or  rmb  used  in  the  admin  iatration 
of  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist  from  the  8th.  century  to 
the  12th.  The  deacon  held  the  cnp  in  his  own  hand, 
a  small  reed  ir  pipe  was  Introduced  Into  the  wine,  and 
the  communicant  drew  up  the  wine  into  bia  mouth 
through  thia  pipe.  The  object  waa  to  prevent  the  poa- 
•ibility  of  spilling  any  of  the  whis. 

ntch,  Ebesezeh,  D.D.,  a  rresbyterian  minister, 
and  president  of  Williams  College,  Mass.,  was  bom  in 
Norwich  Sept.  26, 175G,  and  graduated  in  Yale  in  1777. 
After  teaching  for  some  Ume  in  Hanover,  N.  Y.,  he  be- 
came tutor  In  Yste,  and  remained  theni  till  178B,  when 

aatrons,  he  returned  to  hia  former  office,  to  which  waa 
added  that  of  librarian.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  In 
1787,  and  in  1791  became  preceptor  of  the  academr  in 
Willlamstown,  Maas.,  of  which,  with  the  title  of  Wil- 
liams College,  he  was  appointed  president  in  1793. 
He  resigned  in  1815,  and  was  instiiilcd  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  chorch,  West  Bloomfloid,  N.  Y.,  which 
ha  lesigned  In  1R2H,  after  a  zealous  and  efficient  min- 
istry. He  died  March  21.1833.  Ho  pobllshed  .1  Aoc- 
oofatuvaM  Dueom-u,  1799. — Sprague,  Anit^,  iii,  Gil. 

Fltohe*  (i.  e.  VercnES  or  chick-pta\  the  Incorrect 
renderiogiinthe  Anth.  Veta.,  of  two  Heb.  words.    See 

1,  nx[3  (te'CiarA,  something  ifmni),  whlcb  occurs 
only  in  Isa.  xxvlii,  36,  ?7,  where  especial  reference  la 
madetothernDdeofthresblngit;  not  with  "atbresb- 
ing  Inatmment,"  Vivs,  }"^n),  but  "with  a  star' 
(nttp),  becaase  the  heavy-armed  cylinders  of  the  for- 
mer implement  would  have  crushed  it.  Althongh 
ktUack,  in  Chaldea  ttnap  (Buitoif,  Iax.  TaU.  col. 
SlOl),  is  always  acknowledged  to  denote  some  Med, 
yet  Interpreters  liave  had  great  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  particular  kind  intended,. some  translating  it 
ptat,  others,  as  Luther  and  the  English  reraion,  vSeh- 
u,  but  witliout  any  proof.    Meihomiua  conaiders  it  to 
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be  the  white  papp!/,  and  othera  a  hlaei  tted.  ThU  last 
Interpretation  tins  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
oldest  authorities  in  its  support.  Of  these  a  few  are 
in  (kvar  of  the  black  poppy-aeed,  hnt  the  majority  of  a 
black  aeed  common  in  E^Iit,  etc.  (Celslna,  HiinAoL 
ii,  70).  The  Sept.  translates  it  ntkivetov,  the  Vnlg. 
gilk  (perhaps  from  the  Heb.  tl,  coriander;  see  Plau. 
tuB,  Rud.  v,  S,  B9),  and  Tremelllua  meUaiUAm,  while 
the  Arabic  has  aiikc:.  Ail  these  mean  the  same 
thing,  namely,  a  very  black-colored  and  aromatic 
seed,  "ftnoet-flxBer"  or  "Woe*  cmta,"  still  cattiT«. 
ted  and  In  daily  employment  as  a  condiment  in  tba 
East.  Thus  Pliny  (ii[,17,71),"CM.from  the  Greeks, 
others  call  mdoniUon,  and  atill  others  mtlampertiuni. 
The  best  hi  that  of  the  most  pungent  smell,  and  black- 
est." By  Dioscorldes  (ill,  9S).  or  the  ancient  author 
who  is  supposed  to  have  added  the  synonvmes,  we  are 
informed  that  luXAiStav  was  also  called  the  "wild 
black  poppy,"  that  the  seed  waa  black,  acrid,  and  mt- 
omatic,  and  that  it  waa  added  to  bread  or  cakea.  Pliny 
also  Bsys,  "The  seed  of  the  melanthium  or  melanaper- 
mum  makes  an  excellent  confection  in  the  loavea" 
(xix,  8).  JftlmriUtm  ii  universally  recogniaed  bj 
boUnitU  to  he  the  NigeOa.  Thus  Baubin  Plnas, 
"NiffcUa,  fnim  tbe  bbck  color  of  the  seed,  la  common- 
ly called  ^iXavOiov."  The  sAumc  of  the  Araha  la, 
monover,  the  same  plant  or  seed,  which  is  naually 
called  "  black  cumin."  So  one  kind  of  cumin  is  said 
by  Dioscorldes  to  have  seeds  liho  those  of  melaafhUm 
or  nigiUa.  It  waa  commonly  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
and  P.  AlpinuB  mentions  It  as  "Suneg  Egyptila." 
The  Arabs,  besldea  tiuaa,  also  call  it  luib-al~touda,KiA 
the  Persians  leah  daaa,  Iwth  words  signifying  blaet 
utd.  One  species,  named  Kigrlla  Indies  by  Dr.  Bo«- 
burgh,  is  called  bila  jira  in  India,  that  ii,  black  »ra 
or  cumin,  of  the  family  of  Ranunculaces.  "  Nigelh 
ufira  is  atone  cultivated  in  India,  as  in  most  Eastern 
countries,  and  continues  in  tbe  present  day,  as  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  to  he  used  both  at  a  condiment 
and  as  a  medicine"  (_flllul.  Bimal.  Bnt.  p.  46).  If  we 
consider  that  this  appears  to  have  always  been  ana  of 
the  cultivated  graina  of  the  East,  and  compare  the 
character  of  nigdla  with  the  passages  in  which  Jbeftneil 
is  mentioned,  we  shall  And  that  tbe  former  Is  applica- 
ble to  them  all.  Indeed,  Rabbi  Obadlas  de  Bartenora 
states  that  the  harbarons  or  vulgar  name  of  tbe  ittiack 
was  meffe,  that  Is,  nifftlta.    The  I/igella  latim  ia  a  gar- 
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den  plant,  which  commonly  attains  the  bright  of  att 
ell,  with  narrow  leaves,  like  the  leaves  otfemd,  ■  bloe 
flower,  out  of  which  is  (brmed,  on  the  very  top  of  tba 
plant,  an  oblong  muricate  capsule,  the  Interior  of 
wbich  Is,  by  meana  of  thin  membranes,  separated  into 
compartments  containing  a  seed  of  a  verj  black  color 
not  nnlike  the  poppy,  but  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a 
sharp  taste  not  nnlike  pepper.  The  variona  species 
of  mgtUa  are  herbaceous  (several  of  them  b«ng  indig- 
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enons  in  Europe,  others  caltivated  in  most  parts  of 
Asia),  with  their  leaves  deeply  cut  and  linear,  their 
flowers  terminal,  most  of  them  having  under  the  calyx 
leafy  involucres  which  often  half  surround  the  flower. 
The  f^it  is  composed  of  five  or  six  capsules,  which 
are  compressed,  oblong,  pointed,  sometimes  said  to  be 
hornlike,  united  below,  and  divided  into  several  cells, 
and  enclosing  numerous  angular,  scabrous,  black-col- 
ored seeds.  From  the  nature  of  the  capsules,  it  is  ev- 
ident that,  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  might  easily 
be  shaken  out  by  moderate  blows  of  a  stick,  as  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  the  case  with  the  ketsack  of  the 
text.     See  Threshing. 

Besides  the  N.  sativa^  there  is  another  species,  the 
iV.  arvefitis,  which  may  be  included  under  the  term 
keisach ;  but  the  seeds  of  this  last^iamed  plant  are  less 
aromatic  than  the  other.  They  are  annual  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Hamtnculacete^  and  sub- 
order UtUAorta.  The  nigtUa  forms  a  singular  excep- 
tion among  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  terrible  poisons,  while  the  nigella  produces 
seeds  that  are  not  only  wholesome  and  aromatic,  but 
are  In  great  reputation  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
See  Aromatics. 

2.  In  Ezek.  iv,  9,  "  fitches"  are  mentioned  among 
the  materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden  to 
make,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb.  word  PpDS, 
kuste'melh.  This  word  is  incorrectly  translated  in  A. 
V.  »*r)'e"  (q.  v.)  in  Exod.  ix,  82,  and  Isa.  xxviii,  25; 
but  in  the  latter  place,  as  in  Ezek.  iv,  9,  we  have  the 
marginal  reading  '*  spelt,"  which  is  the  true  rendering 
of  the  word.  The  root  of  Tt^DS  is  DQS,  to  shear, 
and  the  species  of  com  to  which  it  gives  a  name  is  the 
TriHcum  spelia  of  Linnseus — in  Greek  Zia;  in  Latin 
far  and  odor,  **  Spelt  has  a  four-leaved  blunted  calix, 
small  blossoms,  with  little  awns,  and  a  smooth,  filender 
ear  (as  it  were  shorn),  the  grains  of  which  sit  so  firmly 
in  the  husks  that  they  must  be  freed  from  them  by  pe- 
culiar devices ;  it  grows  al)Out  as  high  as  barley,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  in  more  than 
one  species.  The  Sept.  translate  it  by  oKvpa^  in  Pliny 
armca^  which  corresponds  with  the  French  riguet ;  and 
Herodotus  (ii,  86)  observes  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  baking  bread"  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  ix,  82). 

— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Cereals. 

• 

Five-mile  Act,  or  Oxford  Act,  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  passed  in  1665,  which  imposed  an 
oath  on  all  nonconformists,  binding  them  at  no  time 
to  endeavor  anj'  alteration  of  the  government  in  either 
Church  or  State ;  and  ordering  that  nonconforming  min- 
isters should  neither  live  in,  nor  come  within ^re  miles 
(except  in  crossing  the  road)  of  any  borough,  city,  or 
corporate  town,  or  within  five  miles  of  any  parish, 
town,  or  place  in  which  they  had  been,  since  the  Act 
of  01>livion,  parson,  vicar,  or  lecturer,  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  pounds,  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  be- 
ing rendered  incapable  of  teaching  any  school,  or  tak- 
ing any  boarders  to  be  taught  or  instructed. — Baxter, 
Chur<A  History  of  England,  ii,  632 ;  Neal,  HiUoi^  of 
the  Puritans  (Harpers'  ed.),  ii,  255. 

Five  Points,  the  five  doctrines  controverted  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  viz.  predestina- 
tion, extent  of  the  atonement,  grace,  free-will,  and  final 
perseverance.  The  quinqu/arHadar  controversy  in  Eng- 
land wns  a  dispute  which  arose  at  Cambridge  in  1594 
respecting  the  above  points.  In  1626  two  fruitless 
conferences  were  held  on  these  points;  and  in  1630 
bishop  Davenant  preached  at  court  on  these  disputed 
mstters,  and  thereby  gave  great  ofience  to  Charles  I. 
The  next  year  the  controversy  was  revived  at  Oxford 
and  in  Ireland,  of  which  archbishop  Usher  was  then 
primate.  The  king  issued  certain  injunctions  concern- 
ing the  bounds  within  which  these  points  might  be 
discussed.     See Arminianism ;  Calvinism;  Dort. 


FlacCllB,  Caius  Norbanub  (Grscized  rdVoc  Nop- 
^voQ  4>Xcfnroct  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  6,  6),  son  of  a 
somewhat  notable  consular  Koman  of  the  same  nama 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Biogr,  s.  v.),  waa  consul 
with  Octavianus  in  A.D.  51  ('lacitus,  Ann.i,b4;  Sue- 
ton.  Vit.  3).  While  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  he  pro- 
mulgated the  emperor's  decrees  to  the  provincial  mag- 
istrates in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  6, 3  6) ; 
and  when  prseses  of  Syria  he  befriended  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  till  influenced  by  Aristobulua  (ib.  xviii,  6, 2-3). 

Flacians,  a  name  given  to  those  who  adhered,  in 
the  controversies  among  the  German  reformers,  to 
Matthias  Flacius  (q.  v.). 

Flacius  (flncA),  Matthias,  also  called  Illyri- 
CU8  from  his  native  countr}',  an  eminent  Lutheran  re- 
former, was  bom  at  Albona,  in  lUyria,  about  1520.  At 
sixteen  he  proposed  entering  a  convent,  but  Buldo  Ln- 
petino,  the  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  who  hud  im- 
bil>ed  Protestant  tendencies,  advised  him  to  study  the- 
ology in  the  universities  of  Germany.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  Basle  in  1539,  to  Tubingen  in  1540,  and  in 
1541  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  ^^ave  private  lessons  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  his  travels  he  became  ac- 
quainteil  with  Grynaus,  Leonard  Fuchs,  Eber,  and 
finally  with  Luther  himself,  whose  zealous  disciple  he 
soon  became.  He  was  after  a  while  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  O.-T.  literature  at  Wittenberg,  but,  driven 
away  by  the  issue  of  the  Smalcaldic  War  in  1547,  he 
went  to  Brunswick.  Recalled  by  prince  Maurice,  he 
came  back,  but,  having  opposed  Melancthon's  JJijme 
Interim  [see  Adiaphora  and  Interim],  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Magdeburg,  whence  he  pub- 
lished several  writings  a^*ainst  tlie  Interim,  though  in 
other  points,  especially  in  the  Osiandrian  controversy, 
he  sided  with  Melancthon.  He  was  also  for  several 
years  engaged  in  theological  controversies  with  Major, 
Strigel,  Schwenkfeld,  etc.  See  Synergistic  Contro- 
versy. About  the  same  time  he  projected  the  Mag' 
deburg  Centurits  [see  Centuries],  of  which  great  i^ork 
he  waa  the  life  and  soul.  In  1557  he  was  made  profesa- 
or  of  the  newly-otiganized  University  of  Jena,  which 
became  the  stronghold  of  strict  Lutheranism,  and  where 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Sd(h8is(he  Confuiationsschrift,  to  enforce  Lutheran 
views.  It,  however,  proved  injurious  both  to  the  uni- 
versity and  to  himself,  as  it  led  the  duke  to  estallieh  a 
censorship,  to  which  Flacius  and  his  colleagues  were  un- 
willing to  submit,  and  were  dismissed  in  1561.  He  had 
made  himself  especially  odious  by  the  rash  statement 
(in  his  discussion  with  Strigel  at  Weimar,  156(0  that 
original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  man  in  his  fallen 
state.  He  was  accused,  therefore,  of  Manichsism.  Af- 
ter spending  five  3'ears  in  Regcnsburg,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Antwerp,  and  from  thence  to  Frankfort  and 
Strasburg.  Obliged  to  leave  the  latter  city  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
died  in  the  hospital  in  1575. 

The  career  of  Flacius  was,  on  the  whole,  a  stormy 
and  unhappy  one.  But,  after  all  the  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  him,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ho 
was  a  consistent  upholder  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  learned  originally  from  Luther.  The  writere  in 
the  Reformed  interest  have  generally  treated  him  too 
severely ;  an  unfavorable  view  of  him  is  given  by 
Planck,  Geschichte  des  Protestant.  Li  krbegnjjfs.  The 
best  account  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  I*reger,  MtU- 
thias  Flacius  lUyricus  «.  snne  Zeit  (Erlangen,  1859-61, 
2  vols.),  from  a  notice  of  which,  in  the  Billiotheca  Sar 
era  (1862,  p.  226),  we  make  the  following  extracts: 
**  If  it  was  right  for  a  sincere  follower  of  Luther  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  his  deceased  friend  and  teacher,  and 
to  show  by  the  severest  logic  that  the  Lutheran  Chureh 
was,  under  Melancthon *s  guidance,  drifting  away  f^m 
its  moorings,  then  Flacius  is  to  be  exonerated  tram  tha 
charge  of  oncharitableness,  and  his  plea  must  he  al- 
lowed, that  the  unhappy  division  waa  not  chargeable 
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to  him  who  defended  the  old  Wittenberg  theology,  but 
father  to  him  who  introduced  innovations.  We  say 
pothin  4  now  about  the  truth  of  the  one  or  the  other 
view ;  Wn2  only  remark  that  Flacius  was  the  undoubted 
cliampion  of  the  genuine  theology  of  Saxony,  as  taught 
by  Luther.  We  cannot,  therefore,  uf^old  Luther  and 
condemn  Flacius.  In  theolog}'  we  cannot  say  that 
whdt  Luther,  as  the  first  reformer,  had  a  right  to  teach, 
Flacius,  his  inferior  in  aathority,  had  not  a  right  to 
maintain  agiinst  so  great  a  man  as  Melancthon;  for 
the  theologian  swears  allegiance  not  to  men,  but  to 
principled.  Flacius  could  justly  reply  to  all  who  thus 
reprojched  him,  that  if  Melancthon  was  great,  truth 

was  greater But  how  stands  the  matter  as  it 

aflfecU  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  two 
chief  combatants  ?  Flacius  clearly  had  Luther's  great 
autliority  on  his  side,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
Melancthon  saw  that  the  Genevan  and  Strasburg  the- 
ologians entertained  clearer  and  more  scriptural  views 
of  the  subject  than  Luther  and  the  party  of  Flacius. 
With  him  the  authority  of  Luther  was  not  final.  Ac- 
cording to  Flacius,  all  questions  of  theology  and  church 
usages  were  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Luther.  According  to  Melancthon,  they  were 
to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  rea- 
son. Both  were  sincere  and  deeply  in  earnest.  Both 
malce  out  their  points  by  irresistiUle  logic.  Schmidt, 
in  the  new  Life  of  Melancthon  just  published  by  him, 
vindicates  Melancthon's  character  in  this  controversy 
triumphantly.  Pre;^r  has  done  the  same  for  Flacius. 
Flacius  shows  more  firmness  and  tenacity,  Melanc- 
thon more  conciliation  and  forbearance.  Tlie  former 
had  such  a  reverence  for  truth,  or  for  what  seemed  to 
be  truth,  that  he  forgot  the  respect  due  to  a  great  and 
good  man.  He  was  mercilessly  but  conscientiously 
contentions.  The  latter  was  so  amiable  and  fond  of 
peace  that  he  would  for  the  sake  of  it  yield  what  he 
mi^ht  have  maintained.  He  was  never  a  p'llsmic,  ex- 
cept by  necessity It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 

fact  that  Flicius  was  incessantly  persecuted,  and  often 
driven  from  place  to  place  for  teaching  exactly  what 
Luther  taught.  He  was  evidently  a  tenacious  man, 
and  Ijom  to  be  a  polemic;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
bad  nam  3  for  disputatiousness,  he  was  far  less  violent 
and  abusive  in  his  language  than  his  opponents,  and 
more  measured  and  unim passioned  than  Luther.  It 
was  the  sharpness  of  his  lo^ic,  and  the  unsparing  se- 
verity with  which  he  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  any 
deviation  from  Luther,  that  so  galled  his  opponents. 
They  charged  him,  and  psrhaps  not  unjustly,  with  as- 
sumin  {  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  Church.  He  did,  in- 
deed,  endeavor  to  persuade  princes  and  magistrates  to 
watch  over  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  called  every  man  to  account,  no  matter 
what  his  rank  or  position  was,  who  either  openly  or 
secretly  attempted  to  destroy  what  Luther  had  built 
up.  At  the  same  time,  he  affirmed  that  he  did  it  as  a 
fiiithful  son  of  the  Church,  doing  only  what  every  one 
was  bound  to  do,  namely,  to  guard  its  purity  with  all 
the  power  and  skill  he  possessed.  He  furthermore 
maint  lined  that,  as  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Luther,  he 
owed  it  to  his  memory  to  defend  him  and  his  doctrines 
against  all  assault*,  even  though  they  were  made  at 
Wittsnbarg  itself,  and  by  no  less  a  man  than  Melanc- 
thon. H3  was  undoubtedly  governed  by  conscientious 
motives,  however  he  may  have  erred  both  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  of  expediency ;  but  when  he  trusted 
in  princes  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  he 
found,  to  bis  grief,  that  he  trusted  to  a  broken  reed. 
Tbon:;h  unfortunate  in  his  life,  and  a  wanderer  and 
fugitive  in  his  old  age,  and  apparently  unsuccessful 
in  the  chief  aim  of  his  life,  still  he  ranks  third  among 
the  men  of  his  age  in  bis  influence  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  old  Lutheran  Church.  He  has,  indeed,  lieen 
lon:^  almost  forgotten,  except  an  an  ecclesi  tstical  histo- 
rian . ' '  The  chief  writin  crs  of  Flacius  are  Omnii  Scrip. 
ia  LaHna  contra  adiaphorisHcatJraudes  edUa  (Magde- 


burg, 1550,  8vo) : — Osiandri  de  JutUficaHone  ReftOatU 
(Francf.  1552,  4to) : — CoLiloguM  Testium  i  ento^M,  etc. 
(Bale,  1556 ;  Francf.  1674, 4to)  \—Unnn.  Prim,  EccUticB 
canaenstu  de  non  scrutando  divina  generatianis  FUii  Dei 
modo  (Bale,  1660,  8vo) : — I/isloria  certmniiium  dn  pri~ 
tnitu  Papae  (Bale,  1554, 8vo) : — Clavit  tScripturce  Sacrm 
(Bale,  1567,  4to ;  Jena,  1675,  fol. ;  a  valuable  Bibli- 
cal and  hermencutical  dictionary).  See,  l>esides  the 
works  already  noticed,  Twesten,  J/.  Flaclue  JUyricuM 
(Berlin,  1844) ;  Adami,  VUa  Tkeolog.  Germ. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biogr.  Genirale,  xvii,  808 ;  Herzog,  Heal-Ency 
klopddie,  iv,  410  sq. ;  Heppe,  Die  confut.  £ntunckelung 
der  altproUst.  Kirche  Deutschiandi  (Marburg,  1854); 
StuJim  u.  Kritiken,  1855,  648 ;  Schmidt,  in  ZeiUchrift 
f.  d.  hiator.  Theolog'.e,  1849;  Domer,  Gcsch'chie  d.prot. 
Theologie  (MUnchen,  1867,  8vo),  361-874 ;  Gieseler,C%. 
Jlistory,  ed.  Smith,  vol.  iv,  §  87 ;  and  the  articles  Abi- 
APHORisTic  Controversies;  Synergistic  Contro- 
versy. 

Flag  (at  the  name  o/apkaU)  stands  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  as  the  representative  in  parLof  two  Heb.  words. 
See  Botany. 

1.  A chu'  (inM ;  Sept.  Gmcizes  a^'*  ^X^h  fiovrofioy ; 
Vulg.  locus  paiustris^  carectuni)^  a  word,  according  to 
Jeroma  {Comment,  in  Isa.  xix,  7),  of  Egyptian- origin, 
and  denoting  ^*  any  green  and  coarse  herbage,  such  as 
rushes  and  reeds,  which  grows  in  marshy  places" 
(comp.  Gcsenius,  Thes.  llth.  p.  67).  In  Job  viii,  11,  it 
is  asked,  *^  Can  the  acAu('' flag")  grow  without  wa- 
ter?" It  seems  probable  that  some  specific  plant  is 
here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  prove  (//»- 
^roft.  i,  342),  for  the  achu  is  mentioned  with  the  gom/e 
or  '*  papyrus."  See  the  treatise  of  Uup|)och,  Dt  pa- 
pyro^  etc.  (Coburg,  1772;  with  the  Adiitament.  ib. 
1777).  The  word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  zli,  2, 18, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  seven  well-favored  kinc  came 
up  out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  achu  (*'  meudow"). 
Now  it  is  generally  well  known  that  most  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
which  grow  in  its  vicinity,  are  not  well  suited  as  food 
for  cattle ;  some  being  very  watery,  others  very  coarse 
in  texture,  and  some  possessed  of  acrid  and  even  poi- 
sonous properties.  None,  therefore,  of  the  Algre  can 
be  intended,  nor  any  species  of  Butomun,  or  '  *  flower- 
ing rush"  (aa  might  lie  inferred  from  one  rendering  of 
the  Sept.).  The  different  kinds  of  Jtti»cu«,.or  rush, 
though  abounding  in  such  situations,  are  not  suited 
for  pasturage,  and,  in  fact,  a^e  avoided  by  cattle.  So 
are  the  m^ority  of  the  Cifpernceiet  or  scdi;e  tribe ;  and 
also  the  numerous  species  of  Carex,  which  grow  in 
moist  situations,  yet  yield  a  very  coarse  grass,  which 
is  scarcely  if  ever  touched  by  cattle.  A  few  species 
of  Cgperus  serve  as  pasturage,  and  the  roots  of  some 
of  them  are  esculent  and  aromatic ;  but  these  must  be 
dug  up  before  cattle  can  feed  on  them.  Some  species 
otScirptts^  or  clulvrush,  however,  serve  as  food  for  cat- 
tle :  3.  cespilosuSf  for  instance,  is  the  principal  food  of 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  from  the 
beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  May.  Varieties  of 
S.  m'tritimus^  found  in  different  countries,  and  a  few 
of  the  numerous  kinds  of  Cyperaceae  common  in  In- 
dian pastures,  as  Cyjierus  dtdnus  and  hexast'ichf/tu^  are 
aUo  eaten  by  cattle.  Therefore,  if  any  speciKc  plant 
is  intended,  as  seems  implied  in  what  goes  before,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  edible  species  of  scirpus  or  cyperus, 
perhaps  C.  esculentuSj  which,  however,  ba.<4  distinct  Ar- 
abic names:  or  it  may  lie  a  true  grass;  some  ppecies 
of  panicum,  for  instance,  which  form  excellent  pasture 
in  warm  countries,  and  several  of  which  »rrow  luxuri- 
antly in  the  neighborhood  of  water.  But  it  is  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  warm  countries  subject 
to  excessive  drought  that  the  only  pasturage  to  which 
cattle  can  resort  is  a  green  strip  of  different  grasses, 
with  some  sedge.«,  which  runs  along  the  l>anks  of  riv- 
ers or  of  pieces  of  water,  varying  more  or  less  in 
breadth  according  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  that  is, 
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tha  diiUnn  of  water  from  the  anrbce.  Cattla  emerg- 
ing from  rivers,  which  tbey  may  often  be  »een  doing 
in  hot  cDontries,  would  natunll;  go  to  auch  green 
herluge  as  intimated  In  thi*  puuge  of  Geneeia,  and 
whii'b,  ai  indicated  in  Job  xviii,  2,  could  not  ffniw 

KiUo  (^ISrl.  Bib.  on  Geneaiii,  1.  c.)  identiflea  this  sedge 
with  the  fiaXiraUdXXi)  of  'rheophranus  {Hul.  Flaal. 
iv,  H,  1-2),  which  plant  wai  mnch  oaten  by  alieep  and 

malinalAiiUa  denotes,  aa  Schneider  hu  ahown.  The- 
odotion,  in  Job  viji,  11,  ha>  dx'  i  '"^  ^X^  ocean  in  the 
Sept.  (laa..  six,  7)  il»  as  the  rep  rear  QtatiTe  of  rH'^7 
(A.  V.  "paper  reeds"),  which  word  la  explained  by 
Ueaenine,  nuked  places  without  treea-'tha  grau; 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  aame  Greek 
word  is  used  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  Ecclet.  xi,  16  (axi 
or  dxii,  for  tha  copies  vary).  As  no  similar  name  is 
known  to  be  applied  to  any  plant  or  planta  in  Hebrew, 
cndeavoTB  have  been  made  to  find  a  similar  one  so  ap- 
plied in  the  ca){nate  languBgei  (Me  Jablonaki,  OpUK, 
1,45;  ii,  159,  ed.  Tc- Water),  and,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Harris  (.Vrrf.  llitt.  oflkt  BihU,  a.  v.),  the  learned  Cha- 
pellon  says,  "  We  liavo  no  radii  for  inst,  unlesa  wo  de- 
rive  it,  as  Schullens  does  (Commen/.  ih'/o*.  1.  c),  from 
the  Araliic  achi,  to  bind  or  join  together."  Hence  it 
has  Iwen  inferred  that  It  miglil  bo  some  one  of  the 
gmues  or  aedgen  employed  in  fonner  time?,  aa  aome 
still  are,  for  nuking  ropea.  But  there  is  probably 
some  Dtlier  Arabic  root  which  haa  nnt  yet  iieen  as- 
certained, or  which  may  have  become  obsolete;  for 
there  are  numerous  words  in  the  Arabic  language  hav- 
ing reference  tu  greenness,  all  of  which  have  akk  as  a 
cDinmnn  lie  incut.  Thus  oUyoi,  thickets,  dark  grores, 
places  full  of  reeds  or  flags,  in  which  animals  take 
aheller:  akhrtm,  putUng  forth  leaves;  so  alAzirar, 
greenness,  verdure;  oIAcMiVri,  atniunding  in  grass. 

grass  in  Northern  India,  derived  from  Iho  Peraian, 
whence  amber  Is  called  kah-rabAg,  grass-attmcter, — 
Kitto,  a.  V. ;  Smith,  s,  t.     See  Rbed. 

2.  Supk.  (rSD,  Sept.  i'XocVulg.  eartctiati,  prlagu*) 
occurs  frequently  in  tha  O.  T.  in  connection  withjrnn, 
"sea,"  to  denote  the  "Red  Sea"  (q,  v.).  The  term 
here  appears  to  lie  nsed  in  a  very  wide  aense  to  denote 
"weeds  of  any  kind."  The  joni-wipA.  therefore,  iathc 
"aea  of  weeds,"  and  perhap,  as  Stanley  {S,  and  P.  p. 
6,  note)  niiAerves,  nph  "  may  lie  applied  to  any  aqne- 
OUB  vegetation,"  which  would  include  the  arborescent 
coral  tcTDwths  for  which  this  ira  is  celetvated.  aa  well 
aa  the  diflercnt  al  ie  which  grow  at  the  t»ttom  i  see 
Pliny  (B.  N.  xiii,  35)  and  Shaw  {TimtU.  p.  S87,  fol. 
1788)i  who  apcaks  of  a  "  variety  of  alga  mijkei  that 
grow  within  aa  channel,  and  ot  low  water  an  left  In 

The  word  tapK  in  Jonah  li,  5,  tianalated  "weeds"  by 
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the  A.  v.,  baa,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  reference  to  "  aea,- 
weed,"  aud  more  especially  to  the  long,  ribtion4i]Le 
fronda  of  the  Laauuiriit,  or  tha  entangled  maaaea  of 
fuci.  In  Exod.  ii,  S,  G,  however,  where  we  read  that 
Moses  waa  laid  "in  lbs ss/iA,  A. V.  'flags,'  by  the  riv- 
er's brink,"  it  ia  probahle  tliat  "reeds"  or  "rushes," 
etc.,  are  denoted,  as  Rab.  Salomon  explains  It, "  a  place 
thick  with  reeds."  (See  Celsius,  Auvoi.  ii,  66.)  The 
jnln-iupAin  theCoptJc  veraioD(aainEiad.x,19;  xiii, 
18 1  Pea.  cvi,  T,  9,  '^2)  ia  rendered  "the  Sari-ta."  The 
word  son*  is  the  61d  Egyptian  for  a  aedge  of  some  kind. 
Jablonaki  (Opute,  i,  S66)  gives  Jonetw  aa  its  rendering, 
and  compares  a  passage  in  Theoplirastus  (_BiMt.  Plant. 
iv,  B,  §  !,  5)  which  thus  describes  the  ion.'  "  The  ttiit 
grows  in  water  about  marshes  and  thoaa  watery  plaoea 
which  the  liver  after  ita  rctam  to  Ita  bed  leaves  be- 
hind it ;  it  has  a  bard  and  cloeeiy-twistad  root,  from 
which  spring  the  aorio  (aUlks)  so-called."  Pliny  (W. 
.V.  xiii, :»)  thus  speaks  of  this  plant:  "The  aon,  which 
'  grows  about  tha  Nile,  is  a  shrubby  kind  of  plant  (?), 
commonly  being  about  two  cubits  high,  and  aa  thidi 
ss  a  man's  thumb;  it  has  the  panicle  (cono)  of  the 
papjTos,  and  is  similarly  eaten ;  the  root,  on  aeceunt 
of  its  hardness,  is  used  in  hlacksmltha'  shops  instead  of 
charcoal."  Sprengtl  (//uf.  Htrb.  i,  78)  identifles  tbe 
•on'of  Theoptiraatua  with  the  Cspenu/aMisi^u,  Linn.; 
but  tbe  description  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  for  IdenCilication.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
lupA  is  sometimes  used  in  a  genera]  sense  like  our 
English  "weeds."  It  cannot  be  restricted  to  denote 
alga,  as  Celsius  baa  endeavored  to  show,  because  none 
of  tbe  proper  alga  an  found  in  the  Nile.  Ijdy  Cal- 
coU  (Srript.  Herb.  p.  168)  thinka  tbe  ZosHrn  marim 
("grasa-wrack")  may  be  intended,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  favorof  such  an  opinion.  Tlie  aipk  of  laa.  xix, 
6,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  the  k/Bttk,  appears  to  be 
oiwd  in  a  more  restricted  tense  to  denote  some  specica 
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Flag  (aa  a  mililani  tern)  is  represented  generally 
in  lleb.  by  bs^,  dt'gd,  such  being  tboae  borne  by  the 
laraelitish  canip  during  their  match  through  the  wil- 
derness. Each  three  tribea  had  a  banner  of  this  de- 
scription (Numb,  i,  G!  ;  ii,  !  *q. ;  x,  \i  sq.),  of  the  col- 
or and  !ann  at  which  tha  Kabbina  have  many  legend- 
ary stories  (see  Jonathan  on  Numb,  ii;  comp.  Carp- 
lov,  A{^3r.  p.  667  sq.).  The  tribe  of  Jndah  (together 
with  laaachsr  and  Zcbulon)  bore  as  a  device  a  voung 
lion  (compare  Gen.  xlix,9);  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (with 
SimeonandGad).aman(accDrdingtoJonathan,BBtsg, 
instead  of  the  bullock,  as  a  memento  of  the  golden  calf. 
Gen.  xlii,  6);  Ephnim  (with  Minasseh  and  Benja- 
min), a  steer  (boys,  according  to  Jonathan):  Dan  (with 
Asher  and  Naphtali),  on  eagle  (accordinic  to  Jonalhan, 
a  cerastes ;  comp.  Gen.  xlix,  17),  on  their  tribal  stand- 
ard. How  the  fitid-aaisnt  of  the  several  fiimillas, 
which  in  those  passages  are  called  Pirst,  f^^fi  differ- 
ed from  these  D^1?J^,  is  not  clearly  deflned.  The  as- 
sertion of  colored  p'enniints  (Ilanner,  i,  478)  is  not  sus- 
tained Ijy  proof.  On  the  pretended  motlo  upon  the 
banner  of  tha  Maccabees,  see  KIaccab^ cs.  D3,  ms, 
which  is  often  taken  for  a  banner.  Is  a  military  signal 
raised  upon  a  mountain  as  a  telegraphic  notice  (Iso. 
v,3G;  xiii,S;  xxiii,H;  xxx,17;  Ixii,  ID,  etc. :  comp. 
Cicero,  Aliir:  x,  17;  Macrob.  Satan,  i,  16),  and  may 

flying  from  its  summit.  Others  regard  it  rather  as  a 
l>eacon  fire  (jrup»Dc  ^vm'-f,  comp.  Curiins,  v,  S,  Tj 
vii,  7,  e,  13).  See  generwllv  Faber,  iI,4Ge  sq.;  Jnhn, 
II,  ii,  4GS  sq. ;  Celsius,  IM  VexilUi  Hd,r.  (Upeal.  1727). 
To  the  Roman  standards,  aijmla  (JosepJius,  War,  iii, 
62  ;  comp.  Hermann,  ad  Litaan.  tauaii.  Aitt.  p.  185), 
an  allusion  apparently  occurs  In  Matt.  xXLr,28.  (On 
the  Egyptian  ensigns,  see  Wilkii  ■   —  ■     - 
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Uni,  II,  iii,  230.)  The  Persians  under  CyniB  bore  the 
Mme  symbol  (Xenoph.  C^rop,  vii,  i,  4 ;  but  £zek.  zvii, 
8  is  not  in  point,  being  a  reference  to  Chaldsan  usages). 
See  genemlly  Lydii  SjftU,  tacr,  de  re  mUU.  iii,  7. — Wi- 
ner, i,  362.     Cumpara  Bannbr. 

Flagollanta  (LaUjUMffeUan^  to  scourge),  a  name 
given  to  certain  fanatical  sects  from  the  12th  to  the 
15th  century,  who  used  the  scourge  as  a  means  of  pu- 
rification. See  DisciPLiMB  of  the  Lasii.  The}- 
were  also  called  eruc'feri^  crudfratrea^  because  they 
held  it  their  duty,  as  they  said,  to  copy  the  sufferings 
of  Christ;  and  acephali^  because  of  their  separation 
from  the  Roman  Church  authority.  Their  excesses 
were  only  the  natural  development  of  certain  features 
of  the  Roman  discipline  [see  Penance  ;  Penitential 
Discipline]  ;  especially  of  the  belief,  springing  from 
the  system  of  indulgences,  that  the  mercy  of  God  could 
be  propitiated  b}'  self-inflicted  punishments.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  society  of  Flagellants  appeared  in  Padua 
iu  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Amid  the  con- 
tests between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  cruelty 
and  rapine  were  followed  by  remorse ;  and  about  1260 
public  associations  sprang  up  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
pline, under  ihe  name  of  Flagellantes.  In  an  edict 
of  the  marquis  of  Este  and  the  people  of  Fernura  for 
their  supprv*ssion,  they  are  termed  Zs  CompagnU  cfe* 
RaUud^  and  i^oiilUas  Scopes  sive  FuadgaivmU,  Mura- 
tori  has  given  a  plate  of  the  thongs  which  they  em- 
ployed againdt  thamselves  (Antiq,  Ital,  med»  cevt,  vi, 
469).  ScIf-scourging  was  practised  in  the  open  streets, 
and  little  regard  was  paid  to  decency.  A  hermit 
named  Rainier,  of  Perugia,  is  named  as  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  and  his  success  was  wonderful.  Vast  bodies 
of  men,  girded  with  ropes,  marched  in  procession,  with 
songs  and  prayer,  through  the  cities,  and  from  one  city 
to  another,  calling  on  the  people  to  repent.  All  hos- 
tilities ceasad.  The  momentary  impression  produced 
by  these  movements  was  profound,  but  it  did  not  last 
long.  From  It  Ay  the  contagion  passed  over  the 
Alps ;  large  bodies  wandered  over  Carniola,  Austria, 
and  even  as  far  as  Poland.  In  a  few  years  they  dis- 
appeared. Under  the  alarm  of  the  great  plague  of  the 
following  century  the  Flagellants  revived  again.  The 
plague  reached  Italy  in  1347,  and  carried  off  through- 
out Europe  millions  of  persons :  1,200,000  in  Germany, 
where,  in  134;),  the  Flagellants  **  arose  afresh,  with  in- 
creased enthusiasm.  They  wandered  through  several 
provinces,  whipping  themselves,  and  propagating  the 
most  extrava.^  int  doctrines,  namely,  that  flagellation 
was  of  equal  virtue  with  the  sacraments;  that  the  for- 
giveness of  all  sins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it,  exclusive 
of  the  merits  of  Christ ;  that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was 
soon  to  be  abolished,  and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining 
the  baptism  of  blood,  to  be  administered  by  whipping, 
was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Clement  VI  issued 
a  bull  a  ,ainst  them  (Oct.  20, 1349),  and  in  many  places 
their  leaders  were  burned.  They  are  again  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  as  venting  yet 
stranger  and  more  mystical  tenets  in  Thuringia  and 
Lower  Saxony.  They  rejected  every  branch  of  exter- 
nal worship,  entertained  soma  wild  notions  respecting 
the  evil  spirit,  and  held  that  the  person  who  believes 
what  is  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  repeats  fre- 
quently the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at 
certain  times  lashes  his  body  severely  as  a  voluntary 
punishment  for  the  transgressions  be  has  committed, 
shall  obtain  eternal  salvation.  The  infection  sp  ead 
rapidly,  and  occasioned  mnch  disorder ;  for,  by  trav- 
elling in  such  numbers,  they  gave  rise  to  seditious 
disturbances  and  to  very  many  excesses.  The  shame- 
ful exposure  of  their  persons,  and  their  extortion  of 
alms,  rendered  them  so  obnoxious  to  the  higher  clergy 
and  to  the  more  respectable  classes,  that  several  princes 
in  Germany  and  Italy  endeavored  to  suppretss  their 
irregularities,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia 
expelled  them  from  their  territories.  A  numerous 
list  of  these  fanatics  who  were  condemned  to  the 


flames  is  preserved  by  the  German  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians. At  Sangerhausen,  in  the  year  1414,  no  fewer 
than  ninety-one  were  burned"  {Eneyc,  Metrop,  s.  v.). 
In  the  year  1399  a  society  of  this  character,  the  White 
Brethren  (Bianchi),  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Ita* 
ly,  and  were  everywhere  enthusiastically  welcomed 
both  by  the  clerg}'  and  the  populace ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  papal  territor}'  than  their  leader 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  whole  array  dispersed.  Af- 
ter this  processions  of  Flagellants  were  led  through 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  by  the  Domini- 
can Vincentius  Ferrentlus,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  secret  instigator  of  the  White  Brethren.  But 
such  processions  having  been  condemned  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  he  also  discontinued  them  (Gieseler, 
§  120).  Gieseler  gives  extracts  from  the  trial  at  San- 
gerhausen, 1414,  with  many  of  their  articles  of  doc- 
trine {Church  History^  §  120).  See  Boileau,  Uigtoire 
des  FhffeUant  (Paris,  1700, 12mo) ;  Mosheim,  CA.  Hist. 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii ;  cent,  ziv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v ;  cent. 
XV,  pt.  ii,  ch.  V ;  Forstemann,  Die  chrut.  Ceisslerge- 
seUtchfiflen  (Halle,  1828) ;  Heraog,  ReaUEncyklop,  iv, 
726  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hut.  (Torrey's),  v,  512. 

Flagellation.    See  Scoubgb. 

Flagon,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  Y.  to  render 
two  distinct  Hebrew  terms. 

1.  Ash'shcih',  nd'^rX  (2  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi, 

3 ;  Cant,  il,  6 ;  Uos.  iii,  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this 
word,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  (Tties. 
/7e6.  p.  166),  is  a  cail-e  of  pressed  raisins  (q.  v.),  such  as 
are  a  common  refreshment  in  tho  East,  espacially  for 
travellers.  See  Cake.  Ho  derives  it  from  a  root 
signifying  to  comprtse^  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
renderings  of  tho  Sept.  (Xayavov,  dfioptrijy  vrfifiara) 
and  of  the  Vulgate  (simila,  but  in  Hos.  vijiaciOf  in 
Cant.  jfore«,  where  the  Sept.  has  uvpa)y  and  also  by 
the  indications  of  the  Targum  Psoudojon.  and  the 
Mishna  {Nedariaiy  6,  §  10).  In  the  passage  in  Hosea 
there  is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practico  of  offering 
such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  v.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  Luther,  who  in  the 
first  two  of  the  above  passages  has  ein  Noesel  IFetn, 
and  in  the  last  Kanne  Wdn;  but  primarily  to  the  in- 
terpretations of  modem  Jews  (e.  g.  Gomara,  Baba 
Baihra^  and  Targum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a 
false  etymology  (see  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Gesenius, 
and  the  observations  of  the  latter,  as  above).  It  will 
be  observed  that  In  the  fint  two  passages  tho  words 
^^o{  wine*'  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  tho  last  **of 
wine"  should  be  **  of  grapes."     See  Fruit. 

2.  Ne'bel,  bsa  (Isa.  xxii,  24),  which  is  commonly 
used  for  a  bottle  (q.  v.)  or  vessel,  ori"inally  probably 
a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of  pottery  (Isa.  xxx, 
14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs  (Psa.  Ivii,  9,  etc.) 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gener- 
ally "psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "viol"),  a  meining 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  tlie  Arabic  and 
Vulgate  (mtmci),  and  Luther,  and  given  in  the  margin 
of  tlie  A.  V.  The  text,  however,  seems  to  have  aimed 
to  follow  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (confnspdly  tTri- 
Kp(fiafitvoi\  and  with  this  atn^e  Gesenius  (Comment. 
in  loc.)  and  FUrst  (//«6r.  ffandw.  s.  v.),  as  being  agree- 
able to  the  parallel  n'laax,  boioU  ("cups,"  Vulg.  era- 
teres). — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Musical  Instruments; 
Pitcher. 

Flake  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  Job  xli,  15 
("  the  flcikea  of  his  [i.  e.  leviathan*f«]  flesh  are  joined 
together,"  •'JpS^,  haee  clung,  i.  e.  are  rigid\  for  ^Bp, 
mapped^,  something  pendtdout  (elsewhere  only  Amos 
viii,  6,  for  refuse  of  grain,  as  that  which  falls  away  in 
winnowing,  i.  e.  chaff),  referring  to  the  dewlaps  or 
flabby  parts  on  the  belly  of  the  crocodile  (q.  v.),  which 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  body,  instead  of  loosely  hang- 
ing as  in  the  ox. 
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contemporary  in  that 
coantry  witb  (be  I'er- 
pmdlculsT  of  Knfcland, 
fromtho  flume-like  wav- 
iogs  of  Its  tracnr;.  It 
ODgbt  pcrhap  to  be  r»- 
girded  as  ■  villuted  Dec- 
orated ruhrr  than  >  < 
tinct  atjle,  tliougb  so 
of  its  cburacteriMioB 
peeuliiftTf  and  it  ih'ldom 
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it  voB  this  ubicli  bad  in  erery  farm  te 
lit  urgently  upon  the  coriciercBa  of  men, 
rxxve  to  tbe  [wUutint!  iiifluencea  of  idoli- 
wntiul  moment  to  a  prt^per  apprebenaion 
tbe  covenant.     But  in  the  new,  as  well  ai  in  the 
lid,  w lien  the  same  form  ofreproentiitiania 
"tbe  divine  c" 


'  ly 


tfy. 


Thus 


ttbei 


>ndni 


■fa]  real 


triking 


ie  waving;  arrdDf^ment 
of  tbe  tTiicery  of  tbe 
windows,  r'lsii',  etc." —  ~ 

I*arker,  tilouan/  -f  ATckitrcbm,  s.  t. 

Flams  (prop,  znb,  la'hab,  ^Xu4),  tlie  incandeiceni 
Tapor  of  lire,  witb  wbicb  Litter  term  It  \s  usually  found 
connected  in  the  Bible.  The  only  tbing  reBpectinj,' 
lire  wbicb  call*  for  explanation  bere  ia  ita  ej-m^iolicjl 
>»e.  In  tbia  we  may  diatinguiAh  a  lower  and  a  higher 
acnse:  a  lower,  when  tbe  reference  ii  aloiply  to  tbe 
burnlnt^heatof  tbe  element,  in  wbicb  respect  any  vehe- 
ment affection,  auch  as  an^^er,  indignation,  tbame,  love, 
ia  wont  to  be  »puken  of  as  a  fire  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  In- 


dividu 


d(P«. 


.9)!' 


ghcr,  wlilcb  is  also  by 
Id  Scripture,  when  It  Is  regarded  aa  imaging  the  more 
distinctive  properties  of  tbe  divine  nature.  In  thif 
symbolical  uae  of  fini  tbe  reference  Is  tn  it)  powerful, 
penetrating  agency,  and  the  terrilile  melting,  secmiBg- 
ly  reaistlfBs,  cffcila  it  is  capaLle  of  producing.  So 
viewed,  fire,  enpecially  a"  flsme  [03^]  of  fire"  (Eitod. 
Ill,  S),  It  tbe  chosen  symbol  of  the  bolincH  of  God, 
which  manlfefts  itself  in  a  consuming  hatred  of  sin, 
and  can  endare  nothing  in  its  presence  but  what  is  in 
accordance  with  tbe  pnre  and  good.  There  in  consid- 
erable variety  in  the  applicstion  of  tbe  symbol,  but  (bo 
passage*  are  all  explicable  by  a  reference  to  tbis  fun- 
damental idea.  God,  tor  example,  is  called  "a  con- 
suming Are"  (Heh.  xli,  !9;  comp.  rsnb'^.  an  intense 
flame);  to  dwell  »llh  him  ia  to  dwell  '''with  devour- 
ing fire"  (Isa.  KXKlii.  14);  aa  manifested  even  In  the 
glorifieil  Redeemer,  "  bia  eyes  are  like  a  flame  of  lire" 
(Bev,  il,  IR) ;  liif  aspect  when  coming  for  judgment  Is 
as  If  a  fire  went  before  him,  or  a  scorcblna  flame  com- 
passed him  about  (Pss.  xcvii,3:  2  TheSB.  i.S)_in  these, 

ture,  it  is  tbe  relation  of  God  to  sin  that  is  more  espe- 
cially in  view,  and  the  searching,  intense,  all-consam- 
ing  operation  of  bis  holiness  In  regard  to  it.  They 
who  are  themselves  confbmied  to  this  holiness  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  it;  they  can  dwell  amid  its  light 
and  glory  aa  in  thdr  proper  element;  like  Moses,  can 
enter  tbe  flame-en wrappinK  cloud  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, and  abide  in  it  un'catbed.  though  it  appear  in 
tbe  cyca  of  nthera  "  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of 

ily  e^cplain  why  in  Old-Testament  times  the  appear- 
ance of  fire,  and  in  particnlar  the  pillar  of  fire  (envel- 


d  In  a  clou 


er).  wiis  taken  as  the  appropri- 
ate form  of  tbe  divino  presence  and  iclor}';  for  in  those 
times,  which  wnn  more  [vciiliariy  the  limes  of  tbe  law. 
It  was  tbe  holiness  of  God  that  came  most  promlnent- 


le  Gospel  era,  when  John  the  Baptist  came  forth 
luncinglhe  advent  of  the  Lord,  he  spoke  of  him  as 
coming  to  baptize  witb  Are  as  well  aa  with  the  Spirit, 
not  less  to  bum  up  tbe  cbsIT  with  fire  unquenchable 
I  than  to  gather  in  the  wheat  into  big  garner  (Matt.  ill. 
jli.lS).  Tba  language  is  subetantlally  that  of  an  Oltl- 
I  Testament  pmpbet  (Hat.  Hi,  3;  iv,  I);  and  it  paints, 
is  often  represented,  to  the  enlighten! ng.  puri- 
fying, love-en  kindling  agency  of  Christ,  bnt  to  tbe  se- 
id  retributive  effects  of  his  appearance.  Ha 
be  set  for  Judgment  as  well  as  for  mercy;  for 
ndeed  first,  but  to  those  wbo  rejected  the  mer- 
bardened  tbemselves  in  sin,  also  for  judgment. 
To  be  baptiied  witb  tbe  Spirit  of  light,  holiness,  and 
love,  is  what  should  ever  follow  on  a  due  submb^sicD  to 
bis  authority  ;  but  a  baptum  with  Are— the  fire  of  di- 
vine wrath  here  (John  iii,  86),  growing  into  fire  un- 
quenchable hereafter— should  be  the  inevitable  porlion 
of  such  as  set  themselves  in  rebellion  against  him. 

It  is  true  that  fire  In  its  eymiiolical  use  is  also  spo- 
ken of  as  purifying — the  emblem  of  a  healing  process 
effected  Dpon  tbe  spiritual  natures  of  persons  in  cove- 
nant with  God.  We  read,  not  merely  of  fire,  but  of 
refiner's  fire,  and  of  a  spirit  of  bumim;  purging  away 
the  dross  and  Impurity  of  Jerusalem  (M.I.  iii,  ! ;  Isa. 
iv,  4).  Still  it  is  a  work  of  severity  and  judgment 
that  is  indicated;  yet  Us  sphere  is,  not  the  unl>eliev 
ing  and  corrupt  world,  but  the  mixed  community  of 
the  Lord's  people,  with  many  fal»e  mcmliers  to  be 
purged  out,  and  the  individual  believer  himself  witb 
an  old  man  of  corruption  in  hli  members  to  be  mortl- 
lied  and  cast  off.  Tlie  Spirit  of  holinesa  has  a  work 
of  judgment  to  execute  also  there;  and  with  respect 
to  that  it  might  doubtless  be  said  that  Christ  baptizes 
each  one  of  his  people  with  fire.  But  in  Ibe  dismorse 
of  tbe  Guptist  the  reference  Is  rather  to  diff'rrent  class- 
es of  pe  sons  thsn  to  different  kinds  of  operation  in  the 
san-e  pereon  ;  he  paints  to  tbe  partakers  of  gracs  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  children  of  apostasy  and  per- 
dition on  the  other.  Nor  is  the  reference  materially 
different  in  the  emblem  of  tongues,  like  as  of  fire, 
which  sat  on  the  apostles  at  Pentecost,  and  in  the  fire 
that  is  said  to  go  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  simbollcal 
witneFses  of  ths  Apocalypse  (Acts  il,  S;  Bev.  xi,  G). 
In  liotb  cases  the  fire  indicated  tbe  power  of  holiness 
to  be  connected  with  the  ministrations  of  Christ's 
chosen  witnesses — a  power  that  tbonid,  as  it  were, 
bum  up  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  consume  Ibe 
enmity  of  men's  hearts,  and  prove  a  resistless  weapon 
against  the  power  and  malice  of  the  adversary. — Fair, 
luim,  s.  V.    Compare  Fire. 

Plamea,  according  to  Varro  and  Festua,  from  jUa- 
mtH,  the  baitd  of  while  wool  wrapped  about  tbe  cap, 
was  the  title  given  to  members  of  a  college  of  Roman 
priests  devoted  severally  to  the  service  of  a  particular 
deity.  "DIvwqiu  aHii  Sactr^ol'i,  ammbui  Pt^nl'fict; 
ringtilit  Fiammri  taafn,"  says  Cicero  (De  Lfg.  il,  8). 
Each  received  bis  distinctive  name  IVom  that  of  the 
god  in  whose  service  be  was  devoted — "  konm  tugaii 
r-ogamafnkiAnU  ct  endeo  ijifii  tacTafae\SBt(\».xio,  Dt 
ling.  Lat.  v,  84).  There  ware  two  classes  of  flamen^ 
(1.)  those  styled  ^ nines  najurtt,  and  always  patri- 
cians, viz.  the  fl.  dialis,  martialis,  and  quirinalis,  in- 
stituted by  Numa,  according  to  Livy  (i,  20),  to  tsko 
charge  of  those  religiooe  services  which  bad  hitherto 
lieen  functions  of  the  kingly  office;  and  (S.)  the  jla- 
niws  ninmtt,  who  might  1*,  and  usually  were  plebe- 
ians, aliont  twelve  In  number,  and  institnl«d  at  Tari- 
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The  flamens  were  in  the  earlier  times  nominated  by 
the  Comitia  Curiata  (in  the  case  of  the  dialis  three  be* 
ing  designated),  but  after  the  enactment  of  the  I^ex 
Domitia  (B.C.  104)  they  were  named  by  the  Comitia 
Tribnta,  and  when  thus  nominated  were  received  (cap- 
U)  and  inaagurated  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  al- 
ways claimed  paramount  authority  over  them.  The 
office  was  for  life,  bat  forfeitable  for  a  breach  of  duty, 
or  on  the  occurrence  of  some  accident  of  ill  omen  while 
engaged  in  priestly  functions.  Their  oiflcial  dress  was 
the  apex,  a  sort  of  close-fitting  cap,  the  l»na,  x^Atva,  a 
thick  woollen  cloak  (see  Smith,  Diet.  A  tUiq,  s.  v.),  and  a 
lanrel  wreath.  The  highest  in  rank  and  honor  was  the 
fiamen  dialis,  or  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  must  be  the  son 
of  parents  united  in  marriage  by  the  ceremony  of  conr 
farrtatio  (which  rule  probably  applied  to  all  the  majo- 
res)^  and  who  was  himself  married  by  the  same  form  to 
his  wife,  officially  styled  flaminica,  whose  aid  was  so 
indispensable  to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  priestly 
offices  that,  in  the  eyent  of  her  death,  he  was  forced 
to  resign,  since  the  fiamen  dialis  oonld  not  many 
again.  He  was  subject  to  many  restrictions — among 
others,  was  ibrbidden  to  leave  the  city  for  a  single 
night  (thouglKhis  rule  was  somewhat  modified  by  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius),  or  to  sleep  out  of  his  bed  for  three 
consecutive  nights ;  to  touch  or  mount  a  horse,  or  look 
upon  an  army  drawn  up  outside  of  the  pomarium  ;  nor 
conld  he  take  an  oath,  hence  he  could  not  be  a  consul 
4fr  governor  of  a  province,  and  was,  it  would  appear, 
snmmo  jure,  excluded  from  all  civil  offices,  and  made 
Jove  adsiduum  sacerdotem  (Li v.  i,  20).  Furthermore, 
he  could  not  wear  a  ring  nisipervio  et  cauo^  whatever 
that  may  mean,  or  go  out  without  his  proper  head- 
dress, or  allow  a  knot  in  his  attire,  touch  flour,  leaven, 
leavened  bread,  a  dead  body,  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy, 
l>oan.s,  or  raw  flesh.  Similar  restrictions  followed  the 
actions  of  the  flaminica.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fia- 
men dialis  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  viz.  exemption 
from  parental  control,  an  ex  officio  seat  in  the  senate, 
a  lictt»r,  the  right  to  use  the  »eUa  curtdis  and  the  toga 
prcetexLij  the  seat  next  below  the  rex  sacrificnlus  at 
banquets,  and  the  right  of  sanctuary  for  his  bouse. 
His  distinctive  dress  was  the  albogalerus  (see  Hope's 
Castume*^  pi.  266).  Of  the^m^n  martialisj  or  priest 
of  Mars,  and  the  flamen  quirinalisy  or  priest  of  Quirinus, 
less  frequent  mention  is  made,  and  of  the  flamtnes  mi- 
norea  but  little  is  known  beyond  the  names.  The  mu- 
nicipal towns  also  had  flamens,  and  after  it  became  a 
custom  to  deify  the  emperors,  flamens  were  appointed, 
lioth  in  Rome  and  the  provinces,  to  attend  to  their 
worship. — Smith,  Diet,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.  s.  v. ; 
Ramsay,  J/a».  Bom.  Antiq.  s.  v. ;  Livy,  i,  20;  v,  52; 
Epit  xix,  xxvii,  8;  xxix,  88;  xxx,  26;  xxxi,  50; 
xxxvii,  51 ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii,  58,  71 ;  iv,  16;  Plutarch, 
Numa,  7,  and  Quest.  Rotn.  p.  114, 118, 119, 164-170  (ed. 
Reiske) ;  Fe»tus,  s.  v.  Afaximcs  dignationea  and  majores 
Jlamine»i  Aulas  Gellius,  x,  15,  etc.     (J.  W.  M.) 

FlamingianB.    See  Mbnnomitbs. 

Flank,  ^03,  ke'wl,  the  kin  of  an  animal  (.lob  xiv, 
27,  where  fatness  is  noted  as  a  sign  of  self-pampering) ; 
elsewhere  in  the  plur.  for  the  internal  muscles  of  the 
loins  near  the  kidneys,  to  wliich  the  fat  adheres,  Gr. 
•^foai  (Lev.  iii,  4, 10, 15 ;  iv,  9 ;  vii,  4) ;  hence  the  vis-  1 
cera  in  general,  metaphorically  for  the  inmost  feelings 
C"  loins,"  Psa.  xxxviii,  8).     See  Reins. 

Flaah  of  Lioutkino  (Ezek«  i,  14).    See  Light- 

HUG.  \ 

Flatt,  a  name  borne  by  several  theological  writers 
of  Germany.  T.  Johann  Jakob,  bom  at  Balingen  in 
17^,  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  became  tutor 
in  that  university  in  1749.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed deacon  of  I^eonberg  in  1753,  of  Tflbingen  in 
1757,  of  St.  Leonardos  Churcli  at  Stuttgard  in  1759, 
pastor  in  the  latter  city  in  1781,  court  preacher  in 
1788,  counsellor  of  the  Consistory  in  1784,  and  abbot 


of  Herrenatb  in  1791.  He  died  Sept.  16, 1792.  His 
principal  works  are :  Melelemata  pkUoxphico^heofo^ca 
ad  materias grcatisgimat  (de  imputoHone peccati  Adamite 
id:  —  De  vicaria  Chrigti  aatinfactione : — De  humanae 
ChrisH  naturm  ommprcBStntia  [Tttb.  1750]): — Untenu- 
chung.  r.  d,  ^unde  wider  d.  Ileiiigen  Geitt  (i^pz.  1770). 

IL  Johann  Friedbicii,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
bom  at  Ttlbingen  Feb.  20, 1759,  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  his  native  city  in  1798, 
and  died  Nov.  24, 1821.  His  principal  writings  are: 
Venuche  iheolog.'kritiack'philoeopMschen  Jnhalts  (Lpz. 
1785)  '.^BtUrdge  t.  BesHmmung,  ttc.  d.  Cauaalitdi  (Lpz. 
1788) : — Brief  e  u,  d.  moraUtchen  Erketuiinitagrunde  der 
Religion  (TUb.  1789) :—  Vorletungen  u.  chrittliche  Moral^ 
herausgeg.  v.  Stendel  (Tob.  1823) : — Optucula  Academe 
tea,  heraosgeg.  v.  SUsskind  (Tttb.  1826)  i—Mag:umfur 
chrittliche  DogmaHk u. Moral (rub.  1796-1810).  Uoff- 
mann  and  Kling  have  also  published  his  Varlrnmgen  fi. 
rf.  liriff  a.  d.  Rimer  (TObing.  1825) :-— a.  d.  Korinther 
(1827) :— o.  d.  Galater  ttnd  Kphtaer  (1828)  i—a.  d.  Phi- 
Upper,  Koloeeery  Tkenalonicher  u,  Philemon  (1829) : — 
a.  d.  Timotheua  u.  Titiu  (1881).— Doering,  Gelthrte  The^ 
ologen  Deultchlandsj  i,  408. 

III.  Karl  Christian,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  ijorn  at  Stuttgard  in  1772.  He  became  in  1812 
high  counsellor  of  the  Consistory  and  prebendary  of 
Stuttgard,  counsellor  of  the  university  in  1818,  prelate 
in  1822,  and  general  superintendent  at  Ulm  in  1828. 
He  resigned  his  office  in  1842,  and  died  in  1843.  Ho 
wrote,  in  connection  with  Storr,  Lehrbuch  d.  ckrietl, 
Dogmalik  (2d  ed.,  1813,  2  vols. ;  transl.  by  Schmucker, 
Storr  and  Flatt's  Biblical  Thet,logy^  Andover,  2d  ed., 
1836);  and  published,  in  connection  with  Ewald,  the 
Zei/achri/t  z.  Nahrvng  chridlichen  Sinns  (1815-1819,  8 
vols.). — Pierer,  Uniotrs  lULezH.on^  s.  v. 

Flattich,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  Grerman  theolo- 
gian and  educator,  was  bom  in  1718  at  Beyhingen, 
near  Ludwigsbur^^  After  studying  theology  at  Ttl- 
bingen, he  became  in  succession  preacher  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Hohenasberg  (1742),  pastor  of  Metterzimmem 
(1747),  and  pastor  at  Munchingen  (176(i).  At  the  lat- 
ter place  he  died  in  1797.  Flattich  wrote  a  number 
of  works  and  essays  on  education,  as  /fautrcgeln^  Vom 
KheeVmd^  Unterechiedliche  Gedanken,  Von  der  Avfer- 
ziekung  der  Kinder.  Most  of  his  works  are  collected 
in  Lcdderhose,  Leben  ttnd  Schr'ften  dee  J.  F.  Flattich 
(3d  edit.  Heidelberg,  1856).  He  also  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  educators 
in  Southern  Germany,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
many  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  period.  See  Pal- 
mer, in  Herzog,  RenUEncykhp.  xix,  498;  VOltcr,  in 
Schmid,  EncykJop./ur  deu  Erzithung»4uui  Unlerrichte- 
weeen,  il,  382.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Flavel,  John,  a  nonconformist  divino  and  writer 
of  practical  worlcs,  was  bom  in  Worcestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  1627.  He  was  in  early  life  religiously  edu- 
cated l)y  his  father,  and  completed  his  public  educa- 
tion at  Oxford.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the  Gos- 
pel ministr}'-,  he  was  settled  at  Dcptford  in  1650  as 
curate  to  Mr.  Walplate,  and  on  his  death  succeeded  to 
the  rectory.  In  1655  he  accepted  a  unanimous  and 
pressing  call  to  remove  to  Dartmouth,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  much  smaller  stipend,  but  had  a  lariircr  field 
of  usefulness.  Tn  16^)2  he  was  ejected  from  his  living 
for  nonconformity;  he  did  not,  however,  forsake  hia 
flock,  but  seized  every  opportunity  of  ministering  tn 
their  spiritual  necessities.  His  colleague  dying  soon 
after,  the  whole  care  devolved  on  him.  On  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Oxford  Act  he  was  compelled  to  remove 
five  miles  from  Dartraonth,  to  Slapton,  wh«*re  he  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  legal  disturbance,  and  where  many 
of  his  former  flock,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
resorted  to  him,  and  he  at  times  stole  into  the  town  to 
visit  them.  Once,  while  preaching  in  a  wood,  he  was 
just  entering  on  his  discourse,  when  the  soldiers  sud- 
denly rushed  in  and  dispersed  the  conventicle.     Sev 
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oral  of  the  ftigitives  were  apprehended  and  fined ;  bat 
the  remainder,  rallying  after  the  effecte  of  their  first 
sarpriee  bad  snbrided,  conveyed  Mr.  FUivel  to  a  more 
rethed  spot,  where  he  resumed  his  sermon.  In  1687, 
when  James  II  dispensed  with  the  penal  laws,  Mr. 
Flavel  came  forth  from  obscurity,  and  renewed  his 
self-sacriiicing  labors.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  proposed  union  between  the  Presbyterian  and  In* 
dependent  churches,  which  was  efiected  in  1691,  and, 
Uke  many  a  good  mui  in  those  daj's,  fondly  anticipa- 
ted from  that  consummation  a  season  of  ecclesiastical 
peace  and  concord  which  never  arrived.  He  died  in 
1691,  leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  a  most  fiuthful 
minister.  Flavel's  teritrnga  are  valued  more  for  their 
pungent  and  practical  earnestness  than  for  any  other 
qualities.  His  Whole  Workt  were  publiBbed  in  Lon- 
don in  1820  (6  vols.  8vo).  The  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety publishes,  in  cheap  form,  his  Fountain  of  JJ/e, 
Method  o/Gracey  Chriit  hnocldng  at  the  Door,  On  hop- 
ing the  Heart,  and  Touchstone  of  Sincerity. — Jamieson, 
MeHffioue  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography, 
s.  V. ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  history  of  Dissenters,  i,  340. 

FlaviinxiB,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  bom  of  one 
of  the  best  families  in  that  city  in  the  early  part  of  the 
4th  centuiy.  Even  while  a  layman  he  was  an  earnest 
opponent  of  Arianism.  Theodoret  (who  gives  a  full 
account  of  Flavian)  says  that  he,  associated  with  an- 
other lay  monk,  Diodorus,  '*  b}'  night  and  day  exhort- 
ed all  men  to  be  zealous  in  religion."  He  says  also 
that  "  they  were  the  first  to  devise  the  choir,  and  to 
teach  them  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  responsively" 
{Hist,  Eccles.  ii,  24).  His  zeal  did  not  diminish  after 
his  ordination  as  priest  by  Meletius  (q.  v.),  about  A.D. 
865(?).  When  Meletius  was  banished  from  his  see  by 
Yalens,  Flavian  remained  to  serve  the  churches  in  An- 
tioch. But  the  Eustathian  (q.  v.)  bishop  Paulinas  con- 
tested the  right  of  Meletius,  and  the  churches  were 
divided.  On  the  death  of  Meletius,  A.D.  381,  Flavian 
was  elected  to  succeed  him,  although  (according  to  the 
accusation  of  Panlinus)  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath 
not  to  accept  the  office  while  the  Eustathian  bishop 
survived.  The  dispute  was  a  fierce  one ;  but  at  last,' 
when  Evagrius,  successor  of  Paulinus,  died,  390,  Fla^ 
vian  was  acknowledged  by  both  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches.  He  was  held  in  great  respect :  Chrysos- 
tom,  who  was  his  pupil,  speaks  very  highly  of  him. 
He  died  A.D.  404.  He  treated  the  Messalians  severe- 
ly fsee  Messalians]. — Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd.  bk.  v,  ch. 
acxiv ;  Sozomen,  //wf.  Eccles,  viii,  24 ;  Theodoret,  JSist, 
Ecd,  ii,  24 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Litt, ;  Ceillier,  Auieurs  Sacres 
f  Paris,  1860),  vi,  310.    See  Eustathius  ;  Meletius. 

FlavianuB  op  Constantinople  was  chosen  bish- 
op of  that  city,  as  successor  to  Proclus,  A.D.  446  or  447. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  was  set  against  him  from  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate.  Eutyches  and  his  friends 
were  very  strong  at  court,  but  at  a  Home  Synod  at 
which  Flavian  presided  (A.D.  448)  at  Constantinople, 
Eusebius  of  Dorylieum  presented  a  formal  complaint 
against  Eutvches.  Flavian,  knowing  the  danger  of 
attacking  persons  so  powerful  in  court  influence,  at 
first  sought  to  quiet  the  matter;  but,  as  Eutyches  was 
stubborn,  the  trial  was  had,  and  ended  in  his  condem- 
nation for  heresy.  The  emperor  was  greatly  offend- 
ed, and,  under  the  advice  of  Dioscurus,  summoned  a 
council  at  Ephesus  (the  Bobber  Council),  at  which  Di- 
oscurus presided,  and  where  the  most  violent  courses 
were  pursued.  Flavian  was  not  only  deposed,  but  so 
brutally  beaten  b}'  the  Egyptian  attendants  of  Dios- 
curus that  he  died  three  days  after  (A.D.  449).  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon  named  him  martyr,  and  his  name 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  roartyrology,  Feb.  18.  See 
Evagrius,  Hist,  EccL  i,  8 ;  Neander,  Church  History,  ii, 
606  sq. ;  and  arts.  Euttches  ;  Eutycuianism  ;  Eph- 
esus, Robber  Council  of  ;  Eusebius  of  Dobyl^s- 
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Flavigny,  Valerian  df.,  a  French  Hebrew  schol- 


ar, was  bom  at  Viller»-en-Prayirea,  near  Laon,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century;  was  made 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1628,  and  in  1680  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  France.  Flavigny  was 
master  of  several  Oriental  languages,  and  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  critics  of  the  Bible  text  of  his  time. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Abraham  Ech- 
ellensis  (q.  v.)  and  Gabriel  Sionita  with  regard  to 
the  correctness  of  the  polyglot  of  Le  Jay,  which  was 
finally  decided  against  him  by  a  committee  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. He  condemned  the  Copemican  system  as  he- 
retical in  his  ExpostulaHo  adversus  thesim,  etc.  (Paris, 
1666,  12mo).  He  died  AprU  29,  167-1.  FUivigny's 
writings  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  are,  Epistolae  iv  de  fj»- 
oenH  BtbUorum  opere  septemKngui  (1636)  i—EpistoUe  dua 
M  qmhus  de  ingeati  BibUorum  opere  quod  nuper  Luteiim 
ParisiorumprodHt  ac  ei  prtrfixapretfatiune,  etc,  (1646) : 
— Epistola  iii*  tn  qua  de  libello  Ruth  Syriaco,  quern  Abr. 
Echellensis  insertum  esse  voluii  vngend  BibOorum  operi, 
etc,  (1647)  i-^EIpistola  adversus  Abr,  Echellensem  deUbeUo 
Ruth,  sinwlque  sacrosancta  Veritas  hebraica  straute  de- 
faMur  atque  propvgnatur  (1648) : — Disquisitio  theolog- 
iea,  an,  ut  habet  CapeUanus,  nonmiUa  sanctm  Scrtpturss 
testimonia  aUo  modo  proferantur  a  rabbJnis  quam  mme 
leguntur  in  voluminibus  hebrakis  .  .  .  (1666).  Flavig- 
ny published  also  a  dissertation  against  the  proposi- 
tions of  Louis  of  Cloves  on  the  episcopacy  and  priest- 
hood. He  was  also  editor  of  the  works  of  Gnillanme 
de  Saint-Amour,  a  divine  of  the  18th  century. — Dupin, 
BibKoth^ue  des  Aui,  eccUsiasiiques,  xviii,  99;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biographic  Giniraie,  xvii,  864 ;  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,  xv,  27. 

Flax,  rtriup,  pishtah'  (Exod.  ix,  81 ;  Isa.  xlii,  8; 
"tow," xlui,'l7);  and  nn»D,;rf«Afe*' (rendered  "fiax" 

or  '*  linen") ;  Greek  \ivov.  As  regards  the  latter  of 
these  two  Heb.  terms,  there  is  probably'  only  one  pas- 
sage where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed  state 
(Josh,  ii,  6).  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the 
words  are  used  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the 
thread,  the  piece,  or  the  nmde-vp  garment  (q.  v.  sever- 
ally), wo  reduce  them  to  two:  Exod.  ix,  81,  certain, 
and  Josh,  ii,  6,  disputed.  In  the  former  the  fiax  of  the 
Egyptians  is  recorded  to  have  been  damaged  by  the 
plague  of  hail.  The  word  ^ST^S,  there  rendered  '*  boll, '  * 
is  retained  by  Onkelos ;  but  is  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
tnrtpfiariZov,  and  in  the  Yulg,  folliculos  germinabaL 
Rosenmiiller  renders  it  "the  globule  or  knob  of  ripen- 
ing flax"  (Schol,  ad  loc.).  Gesenius  makes  it  the  eo- 
Ux  or  corolla  ;  refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used 
for  the  calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explana- 
tion as  one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned 
Rabbins  {Thes,  p.  261).  See  Rolled.  As  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  took  place  in  the  spring,  this  pas- 
sage has  reference  no  doubt  to  the  practice  adopted  in 
Eg^'pt,  as  well  as  in  India,  of  sowing  grain  partly  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  partly  in 
spring,  so  that  the  wheat  might  easily  be  in  blade  at 
the  same  time  that  the  barley  and  flax  were  more  ad- 
vanced. From  the  numerous  references  to  flax  and 
linen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant  was  extensive- 
ly cultivated,  not  only  in  £g}^pt,  but  also  in  Pales- 
tine. Ritter  (EriOkunde,  ii,  916 ;  compare  his  Vorhalle, 
etc.,  p.  46-48)  renders  it  probable  that  the  cultivation 
of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  these  countries,  but  that,  orifr- 
inating  in  India,  it  spread  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of  antiquity.  For  the  cul- 
ture of  fiax,  low  idlnvial  lands  which  have  received 
deposits  left  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  are  deemed 
the  most  favorable  situations.  To  this  circumstance 
Egypt  must  have  been  indebted  for  the  superiority  of 
her  flax,  so  famous  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which 
gave  to  her  more  elaborate  manufactures  the  subtilty 
of  the  most  exquisite  muslin,  well  meriting  the  epithet 
"  woven  air."  Herodotus  mentions  (iii,  47)  as  laid  up 
in  a  temple  at  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  a  linen  corslet  which 
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h*d  tackmged  to  Amuia,  Ung  of  £ff7pt,  «ach  thread  of 
which  wu  cinnpo««d  of  360  strandi  orHUmenU.  In 
length  uid  in  fiaenea*  of  llbre  no  aoaotr;  could  com- 
peta  ttilh  ths  Aix  which  produced  the  "fine  linen  of 
EgTpt,"  and  which  nude  the  Delt«  "  the  great  linen 
market  at  the  uicient  wwrld"  (Kaliach).  By  annihi- 
lating tliij  crop,  the  aeventh  pUgue  inflicted  ■  lerribit 
calamity.  Itdeatrujed  what,  next  to  corn,  formed  tbi 
(taple  of  the  countiy,  and  would  only  find  Ita  moden 
parallel  in  tho  viiitation  which  ehuuld  cut  ofT  a  cotton 
harvest  in  America.  That  it  wu  grown  In  Palestini 
oven  before  the  conqneit  of  that  country  by  the  larael- 
Itea  appears  from  Joah.  ii,  6,  the  aacond  of  the  two  paa- 
aagea  mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  aome  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  tho  meaning  uf  the  worda 
yyn  ^Vmv  (Sept.  XivocaAafiir,  Vulg.  itipaia  lu.i.  and 
aoA.V.  "gtalka  of  flax");  Joeephug  «peak!i  of  AiVou 
ayraMiic,  aimfUls  or  bundles  of  flax ;  but  Arab.  Vers, 
"atalki  of  coHm,"  GoeoDiaa,  however,  and  Roaen- 
mUUer  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  "stalks  of  flax." 
If  thig  be  rorrect,  the  place  involvea  an  alloeion  to  the 
cnatom  of  drying  the  flan-atalks  by  expoaing  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  tbe  flat  n»ra  ofhouKi;  and 
BO  expreaaly  In  Joaephoa  {Anl.  r,  i,  !).     Sea  Stale. 


Id  later  tlmea  this  drying  waa  done  in  oveiu.     Them 
la  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  tbe  Sept. 
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rendering  of  Lev.  zili,  4T  (ifisrifi  irrv  irrvi'v^i),  and 
Judg.  XT,  H  (ffrvrirfo>< ;  comp.  Isa.  i,  Bl).  In  several 
other  pasaagea,aa  Lot.  xiii,  48,  G2,G9:  UcnC.  xxil,ll; 
Jer.  xiii,  1 ;  Eaek.  x1,  8;  xliv,  IT,  18,  we  find  it  men 
tioned  as  forming  diflerent  articles  of  clothing,  as  giTi 
dies,  cords,  and  bands.  In  Prov.  xxxi,  13,  the  carefDI 
housewife  "seeketh  wool  and  fla^,  and  worketh  It 
willingly  with  her  hands."  The  woids  of  laaiah  (xlli, 
6),  "  A  biniasd  reed  ahall  he  not  break,  and  tbe  amov- 
ing flax  ahall  he  not  quench,"  are  evidently  referred 
to  in  Matt,  xii,  2U,  where  Xivov  is  uaed  aa  the  name  of 
flax,  and  aa  the  ecguivalent  otpiMai.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  word  being  correctly  understood, 
aa  it  baa  been  well  investigated  bv  aeverai  authors. 
(Celtiat,  Hierobat.  il,  2S3;  Yates,  feUHtiam  Antiguo- 
mm,  p.  2SB).     See  Cotton. 

Few  plants  are  at  once  so  lovely  and  so  useful  as 
the  slender,  upright  herb,  with  taper  leaves  Dud  lar^ 
blue-purple  flowers,  from  which  are  fashioucd  alike 
the  coaraeEt  canvas  and  tbe  most  ethereal  cambric  or 
lawn—the  sail  of  the  ahlp  and  the  fairy-looking  scarf 
which  can  be  packed  into  a  filbert  shell.  It  was  of 
linen,  in  part  at  least,  that  tbe  hangings  of  the  tatwr- 
naele  were  conslmcted,  white,  bloe,  and  crimaon,  with 
cherubim  inwoven ;  and  it  waa  of  linen  that  tho  Tcal^ 
ments  ot  Aaron  were  fashioned.  When  arrayed  in  all 
bia  glory,  Solomon  could  put  on  nothing  more  coatly 
than  the  flnast  linen  or  Egypt;  and  describing  "tbe 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,"  the  seer  ofPatmos  represents 
the  bride  as  "arrayed  In  flue  linen,  clean  and  whito; 
for  tbe  line  linen  Is  the  righteousaess  of  tainta."  As 
to  Egypt,  we  have  proof  In  the  mummy^cloth  being 
made  of  linen,  and  also  in  the  representatlana  of  tbe 
flax  cultivation  in  the  paintings  of  the  Grotto  of  Ei- 
Kab,  which  represent  the  whole  process  with  the  ut- 
most clearness  I  and  numerous  testimonies  might  be 
adduced  from  ancient  authors  of  tbe  esteem  in  which 
the  linen  of  Egypt  was  held  (Wilkinson,  ^nc.  Eg.  iii, 
13D).  From  these  pictures,  preserved  st  Beni  Hassan, 
it  would  seem  that  tbe  Egyptian  treatment  of  the  flax. 
plant  waa  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  pur- 
sued till  quite  lately  byaurselves,  which  even  now  ia 
only  modined  by  machinery,  and  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Pliny :  "  The  stalks  are  immersed  in  water 
wanned  by  the  heat  af  the  snn,  and  are  kept  down  by 
weights  placed  upon  them,  for  notblng  is  lighter  than 
flax.  The  membrane  or  rind  becoming  loose  ia  a  sign 
of  their  being  sulflciently  macerated.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  and  repeatedly  turned  over  in  the  sun  until 
perfectly  dried,  and  afterwards  beaten  by  mallets  on 
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id  is  fit  only  for  the  wick" 
combed  out  with  iron  hooks  until  all 
red.     The  inner  part  is  ofa  finer  and 
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whiter  qnalitj.  After  it  is  made  into  yam,  it  is  pol- 
islied  by  striking  it  frequently  on  a  hard  stone,  moist* 
ened  with  water ;  and  when  woven  into  cloth  it  is  again 
beaten  with  clubs,  being  always  improved  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  beaten"  {Hut,  Nat,  xix,  1).  The  various 
processes  employed  in  preparing  the  flax  for  manufac- 
ture into  cloth  are  indicated  in  Scripture.  1.  The  dr}'- 
ing  process  (see  above).  2.  The  peeling  of  the  stalks 
and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the  name  of  flax  itself  be- 
ing derivable  either,  as  Parkharst,  from  I3C?B,  paaKcU^ 

to  ttr^,  peel,  or  as  Gesenius,  from  ^OB,  pcuhcuh'^  to 
separate  into  parts).  8.  The  hackling  (Isa.  xix,  9; 
Sept.  XfVoi'  rb  trxttrrov ;  see  Gesenius,  Ltx,  s.  v.  p'^*^^^, 
and  for  the  combs  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  iii,  140).  The  flax,  however,  was  not 
always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  Ecclus.  xl,  4, 
where  utnoKivov  is  mentioned  as  a  species  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  poor).  That  the  use  of  the  coarser  fibres 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  inferred  from  the 
mention  of  tow  (p^'S'i)  in  Judg.  xvi,  9;  Isa.  i,  81. 

That  flax  was  anciently  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  in  Palestine  appears  from  Hos.  ii,  5,  9 ;  that  it 
continued  to  be  grown  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
N.  Palestine  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Talmudists  and  Rabbins.  At 
present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cultivated  there 
as  the  cotfofi-plant.  For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt, 
see  Herodot.  ii,  87,  105 ;  Cels.  ii,  p.  285  sq. ;  Heeren, 
Ideen^  ii,  2,  p.  868  sq.  For  that  of  modern  Egypt,  see 
Hasselquist,  Journey,  p.  500 ;  Olivier,  Voyciye,  iii,  297 ; 
Girard*8  Observafioru  in  Descripl.  de  VEgypte,  xvii,  98 ; 
Paul  Lucas,  Voyages,  ii,  47. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. ; 
Fairbaim,  s.  v.     See  Linen. 

Flea  (1S7*7S,  parosh\  from  its  ieapiftg;  a  name 
found  in  the  Arab,  equivalent:  sco  Bochart,  iii,  474,  ed. 
Rosenm.)  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xxiv,  14  [15] ;  xxvi,  20, 
where  David  thus  addresses  his  persecutor  Suul  at  the 
cave  of  Adullam  :  **  After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue? — ^after  a 
flea ;"  *^  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea !" 
In  both  these  passages  our  translation  omits  the  force 
of  the  word  ^fli^,  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of 
each:  thus,  ''to  pursue  after,  to  seek  one  or  a  single 
flea'*  (Sept.  ^j/vXXo^  tic,  Vulg.  pulex  imus).  David's 
allusion  to  the  flea  displays  great  address.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal founded  upon  the  immense  disparity  between  Saul, 
as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  as  the  poor  contemp- 
tible object  of  the  monarch's  laborious  pursuit.  Hunt- 
ing a  flea  is  a  comparison  in  other  ancient  writings 
(Homer,  //.  x,  378 ;  Aristoph.  Nub.  i,  2 ;  iii,  1)  for  much 
labor  expended  to  secure  a  worthless  result.  This  in- 
sect, in  the  East,  is  often  used  as  a  popular  emblem  for 
insignificance  (RoberU,  (hiental  Illustradons,  p.  178). 
An  Arabian  author  thus  describes  this  troublesome  in- 
sect: **A  black,  nimble,  extenuated,  hunch -backed 
animal,  which,  being 
sensible  when  any 
one  looks  on  it,  jumps 
incessantly,  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  till  it  gets  out 
of  sight."  The  flea 
belongs  to  the  Lin- 

n«an    order    aptera     *^"'~°  ^^jjl^^^t  ^'^*^^' 
(I^treille,  siphonap'  ^^ 

tera ;  Kirb3%  aphanapterci).  For  a  description  cf  itself 
and-  congeners,  i^ce  the  Penny  Cydopadia,  s.  v.  Pulex. 
Owing  to  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  fleas  abound 
so  profusely  in  Sma  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
94),  especially  during  the  spring,  in  the  streets  and 
dusty  bazaars,  that  persons  of  condition  always  change 
their  long  dresses  on  returning  home.  There  is  a  pop- 
ular saying  in  Palestine  that  "  the  king  of  the  fleas 
keeps  his  court  at  Tiberias,"  though  many  other 
places  in  that  region  might  dispute  the  distinction 


with  that  town  (Kitto,  Physicai  Bittory  ofPakttim,  p 
421). 

Fleohier,  Esprit,  a  celebrated  French  orator  and 
prelate,  was  bom  June  10, 1632,  at  Pemes,  near  Avig- 
non. After  studying  in  the  college  of  the  *'  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  be  went  to  Paris,  and  soon 
i  became  known  by  a  Latin  poem  on  the  famous  carou- 
sal given  by  Louis  XIV  in  1662.  His  sermons  and 
funeral  orations  soon  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of 
reputation  that  the  duke  of  Montausier  recommended 
him  to  fill  the  oflice  of  reader  to  the  dauphin.  In  1678 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1682 
he  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  dauphiness.  In  1685 
be  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur.  When  the  mon- 
arch gave  it  to  him,  he  said,  "Do  not  be  surprised 
that  I  have  been  so  tardy  in  rewarding  your  merit;  I 
was  loth  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you 
preach."  In  1687  he  was  removed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Niames.  The  Protestants  of  his  neighborhood  suffer- 
ed greatly  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
but  Flechier  administered  his  ofiice  so  mildly  and  ten- 
derly that  he  gained  the  love  of  even  the  Protestants. 
He  died  in  February,  1710 ;  and  when  F^nelon  heard 
of  his  death,  he  cried  out,  *'  We  have  lost  our  master  T* 
His  panegyric  on  Turenne  is  considered  his  masterpiece 
of  eloquence.  Among  bis  writings  are,  Les  Panegy-' 
riques  des  Saints  (Paris,  1697,  2  vols.  12mo) : — OraisonM 
Funebres  (4 to): — Hittoire  de  VEmpereur  Tkeodoce  le 
Grand  (Paris,  1679,  4to,  and  often  12mo):— Fie  du 
Card.  Ximenes  (2  vols.  12mo).  They  may  all  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  bis  workf<,  (Euores  completes^  revues 
snr  les  manuscrits  de  Vaxiteur,  etc.  (Nismes,  1782,  10 
vols.  8vo). — Biog.  Universelle,  xv,  35. 

I^€oliidre,  DE  LA.     See  Fletcher,  John. 

Fledgling  would  be  a  proper  rendering  for  bTift, 
gozal^  (so  called  from  its  peeping;  the  Arab,  and  Sj'r. 
use  essentially  the  same  word  in  the  sense  of  nestling), 
a  ^''youf^^*  bird,  e.  g.  of  the  dove  [squab],  or  pigeon 
(Gen.  XV,  9),  or  eagle  [eaglet]  (Deut.  xxxii,  11.  The 
Greek  corresponding  term  is  vkoaaog  ("young"  pig- 
eon, Luke  ii,  24).     See  Bird. 

Fleece  (t»,  gez,  so  called  from  shearing,  Deut. 
xviii,  4;  Job  xxxi,  20;  or  HJ^,  the  fem.  form,  Judg. 
vi,  87,  89,  40),  the  wool  of  a  fheep,  whether  on  the 
back  of  the  animal,  or  shorn  ofl^,  or  attached  to  the 
flayed  skin,  which  last  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  passage  last  cited.  The  threshing-floor  of  Gid- 
eon appears  to  have  been  an  open  uncovered  fpace, 
upon  which  the  dews  of  heaven  fell  without  interrup- 
tion. See  Threshing-floor.  The  miracle  of  Gid- 
eon's fleece  consists  in  the  dew  having  Ikllen  one  time 
upon  the  fleece,  without  any  on  the  floor,  and  that  at 
another  time  the  fleece  remained  dry  while  the  ground 
was  wet  with  it.  See  Gideon.  It  may  appear  a  lit- 
tle improbable  to  us  who  inhabit  northern  climates, 
where  the  dews  are  inconsiderable,  how  Gideon's  fleece 
in  one  night  should  contract  such  a  quantity  of  water 
that,  when  he  came  to  wring  it,  a  bowl-full  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  Kitto  observes  (Pici,  Bible,  note  ad  Inc.), 
"  We  remember,  while  travelling  in  Western  Asia,  to 
have  found  all  the  baggage,  which  had  been  left  in  the 
open  air,  so  wet,  when  we  came  forth  from  the  tent  in 
the  morning,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  exposed  to 
heavy  rain,  and  we  could  with  difllculty  believe  that 
no  rain  bad  fallen.  So  also,  when  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  the  sheep-skin  cloak  which  served  for  a  covering 
has  been  found  in  the  morning  scarcely  less  wet  than 
if  it  had  been  immersed  in  water."     See  Dew. 

FleetT^ccd,  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time,  was  bom  Jan- 
uary, 1656,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  After  hav- 
ing  held  the  preferments  of  rector  of  St.  Austin's  and 
canon  of  Windsor,  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1706,  and  was  transUted  to  Ely  in  1714.     He  died  at 
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Tottenham,  Middlesex,  Aug.  4, 1723.  In  politics  he 
held  liberal  views.  His  principal  works  are,  An  Essay 
on  Miracles  (1701,  8vo): — Inscriptionum  Antiqitarum 
Sylloge  (1691,  8vo): — Chronicon  Pretiosum^  or  an  Ac- 
count of  English  Money  (J.707): — Method  of  Devotion, 
translated  from  Jurieu  (1692;  of  which  the  27  th  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1750): — The  Judgment  of  the  Church 
of  England  concerning  Lay  Baptism  (1712) : — The  Life 
and  Miracles  of  St.  VVinifi'ed  (1713).  His  sermons,  etc., 
are  gathered  in  A  comply  Collection  of  the  Sermons^ 
Tracts^  eic.^  of  Bp.  Fleetwood  (London,  1737,  fol.) ;  and 
there  is  a  new  edition  of  his  Whole  Works  from  the 
University  Press  (Oxford,  1854,  3  vols.  8vo). — New 
Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  v,  873 ;  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors^ p.  604. 

Fleming,  Robert,  sen.,  an  eminexrt  Scotch  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Tester  in  1630.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  iKvinity  at 
St.  Andrew's,  under  Rutherford.  His  first  pastoral 
charge  was  at  Cambuslang,  in  Clydesdale.  He  was 
one  of  four  hundred  ministers  ejected  by  the  Glasgow 
Act  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  liber- 
ated in  1673,  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Brown  as  pastor  of  the  Scots  congregation  at  Rot- 
terdam.^ He  died  July  15, 1694,  leaving  behind  him 
several  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  The 
fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures^  complete  in  three  parts :  1. 
Providence ;  2.  in  the  word ;  3.  in  the  Church  (Lond. 
1726,  5th  ed.  fol.),  with  memoir  of  the  author  by  D. 
Burgess. — Middleton,  Biog,  Evang,  iv,  69. 

Fleming,  Robert,  jun.,  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  at  Cambuslang,  and  was  educated  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht.  In  1692  he  became  minister  of  the  Scottish 
church  at  Leyden.  In  1694  he  succeeded  his  father 
at  Rotterdam,  and  in  1698  became  minister  at  Loth- 
bury,  London,  where  he  died  in  1716.  He  wrote  a  re- 
markable Discourse  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy^ 
the  predictions  of  which  have  received  a  singular  ful- 
filment. In  this  sermon,  published  in  1701,  Fleming 
ventures  his  opinion  that  the  French  monarchy  would 
be  humbled  in  1794,  that  the  period  of  the  fifth  vial 
extended  from  1794  to  1848,  and  that  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year  the  papacy  would  receive  its  most  signal 
blow,  and  that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Turk.  The  sermon  was  reprinted  in  1848.  Ho 
published  also  Christology^  a  Discourse  concerning 
Christ  (Lond.  1705-8,  3  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  main- 
tains the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  of 
Christ. — Jamicson,  Religious  Biography,  p.  200;  Dor- 
ner.  Person  of  Christ,  Edinb.  transl.,  div.  ii,  vol  ii,  p. 
329. 

Fleming,  Thornton,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mln- 
ister,  was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Oct.,  1764;  was 
converted  at  about  twenty ;  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1788.  He  was  set  off  with  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
ference from  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1825,  super- 
annuated in  1834,  and  died  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  in 
1846.  He  was  fifty-eight  years  in  the  ministry-,  fif- 
teen of  which  he  was  presiding  elder.  He  possessed 
rare  endowments  as  a  man  and  a  minbter,  and  was 
widely  useful  in  his  life  and  \abon.— Minutes  of  Con- 
ferences, iv,  139 ;  Stevens,  Ilia,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church, 

Flemingians  or  Flamingians.    See  Mennon- 

ITES. 

I^emming,  Paul,  a  German  poet  and  hymn 
maker,  was  bom  October  15,  1609,  at  Hartenstein,  in 
Schonburg,  and  studied  medicine  at  Leipsic.  In  1633 
he  accompanied  the  embassy  sent  by  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein  to  Russia,  and  in  1635  was  attached  to  an  embassy 
to  Persia.  Ho  retumed  in  1639,  and  died  in  Hamburg 
April  2,  1640.  His  Geistliche  und  weltliche  Poemaia 
(Jena,  1642)  contain  many  love  songs,  and  also  sacred 
poems ;  among  them  the  beautiful  hymn  In  alien  un- 

III.— P  p 


seren  Thaten,  a  translation  of  which  b  given  in  Miss 
Winkworth's  Lyra  Germamca,  second  series,  p.  149. 
His  life,  with  his  select  poems,  was  published  by 
Schwab  (Stuttgard,  1820).  See  Knapp,  Evangelischer 
Uederschatz  (Stuttg.  1837),  and  MuUer,  in  the  Bibho- 
thek  deulscher  Dichter  des  17  Jahrhundert  (Lpz.  1822, 
3  vols.). — Chambers,  Cyclopctdia,  s.  v. 

Flentes,  icpoQK\aiovT%Q,  mourners  or  weepers,  can- 
didates for  penance  in  the  early  Church.  Their  sta- 
tion was  in  the  church  porch,  wliere  the^'  lay  pros- 
trate, begging  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  went 
in,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  do  public  penance 
in  the  church.     See  Penitents. 

Fleah.  1.  *nba,  hasar  [Chald.  "ntoSl,  he»ar"\  (so 
called  from  its  plump  freshness),  cdpl,  terms  of  exten- 
sive application  in  the  0.  and  N.  T.  (see  Gesenius, 
Heb,  Lex, ;  Robinson,  N,  T.  Lexicon ;  Wemyss,  Clavis 
JSymbolica),  They  are  applied  generally  to  the  whole 
animal  creation,  whether  man  or  beast ;  or  to  all  be- 
ings *w  hose  material  substance  is  flesh  (Gen.  vi,  13, 17, 
19;  vii,  15, 16,  21 ;  vui,  17) ;  and  to  the  flesh  of  catUe, 
meat,  as  used  for  food  (Exod.  zvi,  12;  Lev.  vii,  19; 
Numb,  xi,  4, 18).  See  Food.  Specially :  1.  All  flesh, 
i.  e.  all  men,  the  human  race,  mankind  (Gen.  vi,  12 ; 
Psa.  vi,  2;  cxlv,  21;  Isa.  xl,  5,  6;  Luke  iii,  6;  John 
xvii,  2 ;  Acts  ii,  17 ;  1  Pet.  i,  24 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  22 ;  Rom. 
iii,  20;  Gal.  ii,  16);  2.  "  Flesh,"  or  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  **  soul"  or  "  spirit"  (Job  xiv,  22 ;  xix, 
26;  Prov.  xiv,  80;  Isa.  x,  18;  John  vi,  62;  1  Cor.  v, 
6 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  11 ;  vii,  1 ;  Colos.  ii,  5 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  6) ;  so 
also  **  flesh  and  blood'*  [see  Blood]  as  a  periphrasis 
for  the  whole  animal  nature  or  man  (Heb.  ii,  14) ;  3. 
Human  nature,  man  (Gen.  ii,  23,  24 ;  Matt,  xix,  5,  6 ; 
1  Cor.  vi,  16 ;  Ephes.  v,  29-31) ;  spoken  also  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  (John  i,  14;  vi,  51;  Rom.i,  3;  Ephes. 
ii,  15 ;  Colos.  i,  22 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  Heb.  v,  7 ;  x,  20 ;  1 
Pet  iii,  18 ;  1  John  iv,  2,  3 ;  2  John  7);  4.  As  the  me- 
dium  of  external  or  natural  generation,  and  of  conso- 
quent  kindred,  relationship  (Gen.  xxix,  14 ;  xxxvii, 
27 ;  Judg.  ix,  2 ;  2  Sam.  v,  1 ;  xix,  18 ;  John  i,  13 ; 
Rom.  ix,  8 ;  Heb.  ii,  11-14 ;  xii,  9) ;  of  one*s  country- 
men (Rom.  ix,  3;  xi,  14;  Acts  ii,  80;  Gal.  iv,  23); 
also  of  any  other  person,  a  fellow-mortal  (Isa.  Ivlii, 
7);  5.  ^*  Flesh"  is  also  used  as  a  modest  general  term 
for  the  secret  parts  (Gen.  xvii,  11 ;  Exod.  xxviii,  42; 
Lev.  XV,  2,  3,  7, 16, 19 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  20;  2  Pet.  ii,  10; 
Jude  7) ;  in  Prov.  v,  11,  the  **  flesh"  of  the  intemperate 
is  described  as  being  consumed  by  infamous  diseases ; 
6.  Spoken  of  circumcision  in  the  flesh,  the  external 
rite  (Gen.  xvii,  11;  Rom.  ii,  28;  2  Cor.  xi,  18;  Gal. 
iii,  3;  Ephes.  ii,  11);  7.  Spoken  figuratively  of  human 
nature  as  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  vi,  3 ;  Job 
X,  4;  Isa.  xxxi,  3;  Psa.  Ivi,  4;  Jer.  .xvii,  5;  Matt, 
xvi,  17 ;  2  Cor.  x,  4 ;  Gal.  i,  16) ;  the  unregenerate 
nature,  the  seat  of  carnal  appetites  and  desires  {Meih, 
Quart,  Rev.  April,  1861,  p.  240  sq.),  wiiether  physical 
or  moral  (Rom.  vii,  6 ;  viii,  1,  4,  6,  8 ;  Gal.  v,  16, 17 ; 
Ephes.  ii,  3);  and  as  implying  weakness,  frailt}%  im- 
perfection, both  physical  and  moral  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  39; 
Matt,  xxvi,  41 ;  Mark  xiv,  88 ;  John  iii,  6 ;  Rom.  vi, 
19;  1  Cor.  XV,  50;  2  Cor.  x,  3;  Ephes.  vi,  12). 

Other  terms  occasionally  rendered  *'flesli"  in  the 
0.  T.  are  *ixd,  sheir*  (from  a  similar  idea  of  fulness"), 
Psa.  Ixxiii,  26;  Ixxviii,  20,  27;  Prov.  xi,17;  Jer.  Ii, 
35;  Miciii,  2,  3  (elsewhere  "food,"  "body,"  "kin"), 
which  has  more  especial  reference  to  the  muscle  or 
physical  element,  as  food  or  a  bodily  constituent  (see 
Weller,  Erkldrung  d,  zwei  hebr,  Wdrter,  lb2  und  IXO, 
Lpz.  1757) ;  also  nilllld,  tibchah',  a  slaughtered  carcase 
(1  Sam.  XXV,  11 ;  "  slaughter,"  i.  e.  slaughter-house, 
Psa.  xliv,  22;  Jer.  xii,  3);  and  Dinb,  lechum\food 
(Zeph.  i,  17;  "  eating,"  Job  xx,  23).  ' 

2.  Eshpar'  ("^BdK),  an  obscure  Heb.  word,  found 
only  in  2  Sam.  vi,  19 ,  1  Chron.  xvi,  3.  The  Sept 
appears  to  understand  by  the  term  some  peculiar  sort 
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of  bread  QtrxonirtiCj  oproKomaKo^  v.  r.  dproKowiKOQ), 
and  the  Atith.  Vers.,  following  the  Vulg.  (astatura  bu- 
buliB  camis,  pan  attcB  cttrrdt  bubuleB^  apparently  with 

the  absurd  derivation  from  ^X,^e,  and  "lO,  a  buUock), 
renders  it  "  a  good  piece  of  (roasted)  fle^,"  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  certain  measure  of 
wine  or  drink  (for  "^fid,  with  K  prosthetic),  a  tneoittre^ 
cup.  An  approach  to  the  truth  was  made  by  L.  de 
Dieu,  who,  following  the  same  etymology,  understands 
a  portion  of  the  sacrifice  tMcuurtd  out  (Gesenius,  Heb, 
Lex.  s.  V.)     See  Meat. 

FLESH.  The  word  flesh  O^^i  <^«P0  '^  used  both 
in  the  0.  and  N.  T.  with  a  variety  of  meanings,  phys- 
ical, metaphysical,  and  ethical,  the  latter  occurring 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

I.  Old  Testament.— In  the  O.  T.  it  designates  (1.)  a 
particular /MzH  or  parts  of  the  body  of  man  and  of  ani- 
mals (Gen.  ii,  21 ;  xli,  2 ;  Job  x,  11 ;  Psa.  cii,  6)  ;  (2.) 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  whole  body  (Psa.  zvi,  9 ; 
Ixxxiv,  2)  in  contradistinction  from  the  heart  (sb)  or 
soul  (ISB!)) — the  body,  that  is,  as  possessed  of  a  soul 
or  spirit  (Lev.  xvli,  11 ;  Job  xii,  10).  Hence  it  is  also 
applied  (3.)  to  aUliving  things  having  flesh  (Gen.  vi,  13), 
and  particularly  to  man  and  humanity  as  a  whole, 
which  is  designated  as  ^^aU flesh"  (Gen.  vi,  12).  It  is 
often  connected  (4.)  with  the  ideas  of  mutability,  of 
degeneracy,  and  of  weakness,  which  are  the  natural  de- 
fects of  the  flesh  proper.  It  is  thus  represented  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  divine  strength,  as  the  opposite  of 
God  or  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  2  Chron,  xxxii,  8,  *'  With 
him  is  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  with  its  is  the  Lord  our  God 
to  help  lu"  (see  also  Isa.  xxxi,  3 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  89). 
To  this  we  can  also  add  Gen.  vi,  d,  the  only  passage  in 
the  O.  T.  in  which  the  word  approaches  to  an  ethical 
sense,  yet  without  actually  acquiring  it.  The  peculiar 
softness  of  the  flesh  is  also  (5.)  the  basis  of  the  expres- 
sion "Acart  of  flesh''  (pto  rfe  as  opposed  to  ''heart 

of  stone''  (Ezek.  xi,  19).  (is')  The  expression  ''my  flesh" 
(oftener  "  my  flesh  and  b(me"\  to  indicate  relationship 
(Judg.  ix,  2 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  7X  evidently  refers  to  the  phys- 
ical and  corporeal  connection  between  persons  sprung 
from  a  common  father.  In  all  these  cases  the  O.  T. 
only  uses  the  word  flesh  in  the  physical  and  metaphys- 
ical senses. 

II.  Neto  Testament. — These  senses  of  the  word  **  flesh*' 
are  also  fbund  in  the  N.  T.  (1.)  As  a  name  for  the 
bod}',  the  exterior  appearance  of  humanity,  it  easily 
passes  on  also  to  denote  external  phenomena  in  general, 
as  opposed  to  what  is  inner  and  spiritual.  So,  when 
Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  "I judge  not  after  the  flesh," 
he  means  **the  flesh  is  the  rule  by  which  you  judge" 
(John  vii,  15 ;  compare  also  PhiL  iii,  8 ;  2  Cor.  v,  16). 
In  Rom.  iv,  1,  the  ethical  sense  appears.  The  word 
*'  flesh"  here  denotes  man*s  incapacity  for  good  apart 
from  divine  aid.  This  impotence,  both  practical  and 
spiritual,  is  also  expressed  in  other  passages,  as  in  Rom. 
vi,  19;  Matt,  xvi,  17;  and  in  Matt,  xxvi,  41,  where 
the  lower,  earthly,  and  sensual  element  in  humanity,  as 
opposed  to  the  **  spirit,"  is,  as  such,  incapable  of  bear- 
ing trial  and  temptation.  The  root  of  thb  weakness 
is  sin  dwelling  in  the  flesh  (Rom.  vii,  18 ;  xvii,  20),  by 
which  man  b  divided  within  himself  as  well  as  separ- 
ated frvm  God,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  on  the  one  side, 
the  self-conscious  spirit  (vovc),  which  submits  to  the 
divine  law,  and  takes  pleasure  in  this  obedience,  desir- 
ing all  that  is  commanded,  and  avoiding  all  that  is  for- 
bidden ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flesh,  which,  being 
inhabited  by  sin,  seeks  only  for  the  lower  satisfactions, 
thus  inclining  to  evil  rather  than  good,  and  opposed  to 
<the  divine  law  (see  Rom.  vii,  7-26 ;  viii,  3).  The  "sin- 
ful flesh"  {trdp^  afjuxpTtao)  hindera  the  eflUcacy  of  the 
•divine  law,  so  that,  although  it  (the  law)  gains  the  as- 
sent of  the  *^  inner  man,"  it  is  not  fulfilled,  because  of 
this  tendency  of  the  flesh  towards  what  is  forbidden. 
Hence  the  "  being  in  the  flesh"  means,  in  fkct,  such  ac- 


tivity of  the  sinful  passions  {va^fiara  afiofnntuv)  of 
the  organism  (iv  ro7v  fiiXtctv)  as  results  in  death 
(Rom.  vii,  5 ;  viii,  8,  9).  To  live  and  act  "  according 
to  the  flesh"  is  to  live  and  act  sinfully;  the  *' carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God'*  (Rom.  viii,  4,  5,  7,  12). 
The  *' wisdom  according  to  the  flesh"  is  a  mistaken.  God- 
less wisdom  (1  Cor.  i,  26).  All  efforts,  boasts,  etc., 
having  the  flesh  for  object  or  for  motive  (jiovXtvitrBat 
OTpartviff^ai,  Kovxaabai  Kara  oapKa,  2  Cor.  i,  17 ;  x, 
2 ;  xi,  18),  are  foreign  to  the  life  of  the  true  Christian. 
The  ktsts,  desires,  and  works  of  the  flesh  are  sinful,  and 
opposed  to  holy,  divine  impulses  and  actions  (Gal.  v, 
16 ;  Eph.  ii,  8).  To  crucify  the  flesh  and  the  works  of 
the  flesh  is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian,  which  he 
attains  through  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  which 
dwells  in  him  (Gal.  y,  25 ;  Rom.  viii,  18).  The  fleshly 
mind  is  the  mistaken  mind,  leading  away  from  Christ 
to  pride^  and  consequently  to  error  (Col.  ii,  18, 19). 
Finally,  to  act  according  to  the  flesh  is  called  to  "  be 
sold  under  sin"  (Rom.  vii,  12;  corop.  1  John  ii,  16; 
Rom.  viii,  8). 

But  "  flesh"  does  not  always  denote  sinfulneBs  (see 
Rom.  i,  8;  ix,  5;  1  Tim.  ui,  16;  John  i,  14).  The 
flesh,  in  Christ,  was  not  sinful ;  God  sent  him  only  **  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh"  (»'  opotutnari  aapKog  aftap* 
ria^,  Rom.  viii,  8).  This  sinless  flesh,  as  the  organ  of 
the  Word  of  life,  contains  the  divine  life,  which  is  com- 
municated to  men  also  living  in  the  flesh,  to  redeem 
them  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  to  make  them  partake 
ers  of  everlasting  life  (John  vi,  51). 

We  see,  then,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  flesh 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  gradually  extended  from  a  phys- 
ical to  a  metaphysical,  and  finally  to  an  ethical  sense. 
In  the  ethical  use  in  the  N.  T.,  moreover,  of  the  term 
"  flesh,"  we  do  not  find  the  idea  of  essential  sin  as  ly- 
ing in  the  flesh.  Flesh  in  itself  is  neither  bad  nor  sin- 
ful. It  is  the  living  body,  the  casket  of  the  soul,  con- 
taining within  itself  the  interior  and  exterior  organism 
of  the  senses,  which,  by  its  union  with  the  spirit,  con- 
ceives ideas,  sensations,  desires,  and  contains  the  so- 
called  faculties  of  the  soul  with  theur  divcra  fnnctiona. 
In  tlie  normal  state,  its  whole  activity  is  governed  by 
the  spirit,  and  in  so  far  as  the  latter  remains  in  unison 
with  God  from  whom  it  proceeds,  it  is  in  turn  govern- 
ed by  him.  But  sin,  which  disturbs  this  unison  of  the 
spirit  with  God,  altera  also  the  power  of  the  spirit  over 
the  body.  The  ego  oversteps  the  bounds  of  the  divine 
life,  moves  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  divine  spir- 
it, and,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  divine  power, 
gradually  becomes  earthly  and  worldly,  and  all  its 
functions  partcke  of  this  character.  The  spirit  en- 
deavors, it  is  true,  to  bring  the  flesh  under  subjection 
to  the  higher  laws,  but  does  not  succeed.  It  may,  un- 
der the  form  of  conscience,  succeed  in  regaining  some 
ground,  but  not  in  bringing  back  the  state  of  abnega- 
tion and  of  detachment  from  the  world.  It  is  only 
through  an  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  God  that 
the  original  relation  of  the  fle^h  to  the  spirit  is  re- 
stored, the  lost  power  regained,  and  the  flesh  brought 
back  to  its  normal  condition  (And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  vs,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  John 
i,  14). 

The  original  source  of  sin  in  man  b  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  spirit,  the  organ  of  God's  revelation  with- 
in us,  nor  in  the  flesh,  which  is  in  turn  the  physical  or- 
gan of  the  spirit.  According  to  Scripture,  it  is  the 
heart,  the  centre  of  our  peraonality,  in  which  all  the 
influences,  both  godly  and  ungodly,  meet — in  which  the 
choice  between  them  is  made.  If  the  heart  then  gives 
entrance  to  sin,  permits  any  doubt  of  God*s  truth,  ary 
mistrust  of  his  love  and  kindness,  and  thus  lowen  him 
to  put  self  in  his  place  (Gen.  ill),  the  union  between 
God  and  man  ceases ;  the  inner  man  loses  his  energy* 
to  govern  the  <rop(;  the  flesh  starts  up  in  opposition 
to  the  divine  commands  in  its  feelings  and  its  desires. 
It  asserts  its  independence.  Self  is  made  the  centre. 
Hence  hatred,  strife,  desire  for  worldly  superiority, 
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CTbating  envy,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  'Husts  of  the 
flesh."  That  both  selfishness  and  sensualism  have 
their  seat  in  the  trap^,  and  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
guided  by  one  or  the  other,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
enumeration  given  by  the  apostle  of  the  works  of  the 
flesh  (Gal.  v,  19),  which  are  clearly  the  effects  of  self- 
ishness and  of  sinful  passions;  and  that  the  word 
flesh,  as  used  by  Paul,  is  intended  to  signify  l>oth,  is 
proved  by  the  apostle's  warning  (Gal.  v,  18)  not  to  use 
Christian  liberty  for  **  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,"  L  e.  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  adding  to  it  the  recom- 
mendation **  but  hy  love  terve  one  emother,^^  Whichever 
of  the  two  is  then  especially  alluded  to  when  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  St.  Paul,  speak  of  the  nature,  the 
life,  or  the  works  of  the  flesh,  the  context  will  show. 
Sometimes  both  are  equally  active,  sometimes  the  one 
only  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  is  the  only 
TTsy  in  wliich  we  can  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  in  each  case.  Tliose  interpreters  who,  in 
view  of  the  substitution  of  trdp^  for  <T«ifia  and  /ilXji, 
consider  it  as  meaning  exclusively  the  l)odlly,  sinful 
side  of  human  nature,  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  Mani- 
chsans.  See  Tholnck,  Erneute  Unienuchung  i2.  odp^ 
alt  QueUe  d.  SOmde  (Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  1855,  8); 
Sturm,  t.  d.  Tub.  ZeUschr,  1834  (&.  d.  n.  t.  Anthropol.) ; 
Neander,  PkaUmg  and  Training^  vol.  ii ;  Kling,  in  Her- 
zog,  Beal'Enctfkiopddie,  from  which  this  article  is  con- 
densed ;  Campbell,  On  Four  Gospels,  diss,  i,  §  2. 

Flesh  and  blood.  An  expression  employed  by 
our  Lord  to  denote  (after  an  Oriental  figure)  ^'hu 
Spirit,"  represented  by  his  flesh  and  blood,  as  these 
again  are  by  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  (Eden). 
See  EucuARisT. 

neah-hook  (Al^,  mazleff',  and  H^i^Tp,  nttzla- 
gay\  an  instrument  used  in  the  sacrificial  services  (1 
Sam.  ii,  18,  14;  £xod.  xxvii,  3;  xxxviii,  3;  Numb. 
iv,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii,  17 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  16),  probably 
a  many-pronged  fork^  bent  backward  to  draw  away 
the  flesh.  The  priests  required  such  an  instrument 
tluit,  if  the  flesh  burnt  too  quiddy,  they  might  draw  it 
out,  and  again  throw  it  into  the  flam  a  or  upon  the 
coals.     The  implement  in  1  Sam.  ii,  13)  14  (where  the 
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Ancient  Etnucan  sacrificial  Flesh-hook. 

first  or  masc.  form  of  the  above  Heb.  term  is  used),  is 
stated  to  have  been  three-tined,  and  was  apparently 
the  ordinary  fork  with  prongs  for  culinary  purposes, 
such  as  was  familiar  likewise  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans {Kpkaypa ;  see  Smith*s  DicU  of  Clan.  Antiq,  s.  v. 
Harpago). 

Flesh-pot  ("ibart  """^p,  «r  hab-baiar\  pot  of  the 
jkth,  Exod.  xvi,  8),  probably  a  bronze  vessel,  stand- 
ing on  three  legs,  appropriated  for  culinary  purposes 
among  the  Egyptians,  such  as  we  frequently  see  rep- 
resented in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs^  with  a  fire 
lighted  beneath  it.     Sec  Pot. 


Ancient  Egjptlan  Flesh-pot. 

Fletcher,  Aleseander,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  the 
Bridge  of  Teith,  Scotland,  in  1787.  He  studied  divin- 
ity in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  succeeded  his 


fkther  as  minister  of  the  secession  church  at  the  Bridge 
of  Teith  in  1807.  In  1808  he  came  to  London  to  sup- 
ply the  Presb3rterian  chapel  in  Miles*s  Lane,  and  his 
popnla,rity  soon  became  so  great  tliat  a  spacious  build- 
ing (Albion  Chapel,  Moorfields)  was  erected  for  him. 
Some  indiscretion  in  a  love  affair  caused  him  to  be  cut 
off  from,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  did  not  injure 
I  his  moral  character.  A  great  chapel  in  Finsbury  Cir- 
cus was  built  for  him,  where  he  preached  for  nmny 
years  as  an  Independent,  but  both  he  and  his  church 
were  finally  admitted  into  the  Presbyterian  body. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  made  him  D.D.  During 
thirty  years  of  service  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
dissenting  ministers  of  London,  especially  for  bis  Sun- 
day-school addresses  and  sermonf.  He  published  a 
number  of  works,  chiefly  for  childreft  and  youth, 
among  them,  Scripture  Sacred  History  (16mo): — Scrip- 
ture Natural  History  (16mo) : — The  ChrisHcm  Conquer- 
or  (12mo): — Guide  to  Family  Devotions  (4to): — Ser- 
mons for  Children  (8  vols.  18mo): — Warning  to  Evil 
Speakers  (l^mo") :— -Sabbath  Bemembrancer  (12mo): — 
Sahbathschool  Preacher  (12mo).  It  is  computed  that 
70,000  copies  of  his  Gmde  to  Family  Devotions  were 
sold  before  his  death.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Clapton,  Sept.  80,  I860.— 7%e  Christian  World,  Oct.  5, 
1860. 

Fletcher,  John  (Flbcribre,  John  W.  de  La), 
an  early  Methodist  and  saintly  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  Sept.  12, 1729,  at  Nyon,yaud,  of 
a  distinguished  family.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva, 
where  he  studied  profoundly  both  in  philology  and 
philosophy.  At  an  early  period  he  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  master  of  the  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages.  His  parents  intended  him 
for  the  ministry,  but  he  preferred  the  sword,  and  at 
twenty  he  entered  the  service  of  Portugal  as  cap- 
tain. Peace  returning,  he  went  to  England,  and  be- 
came tutor  in  the  family  of  T.  Hill,  Esq.,  Shrop- 
shire. About  1755  he  joined  the  Methodist  society, 
and  in  1757  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Through  the  influence  of  Rowland  Hill,  he  received, 
three  years  after,  a  presentation  to  the  living  of  Dun- 
ham, worth  £400  a  year ;  but,  finding  that  in  this  place 
there  was  **too  much  time  and  too  little  labor,"  he, 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  accept- 
ed Madeley  in  preference,  as,  though  the  income  was 
just  the  half  of  the  other,  it  affbrded  a  more  extensive 
sphere  of  usefulness.  This  was  a  situation  for  which, 
by  his  energy  of  character  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  &ct  is,  he 
was  such  a  parish  priest  that  it  is  surprising  he  was 
tolerated  at  all  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  belonged  more  to  the  Methodists  than  to  the 
Establishment,  and  he  was  too  apostolical  for  those 
who  are  ibndest  of  talking  about  apostolical  succes- 
sion. The  country  gentlemen  resisted  him  for  re- 
proving some  of  their  barbarous  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  even  many  of  the  clergy  looked  on  him  with  an 
evil  eye,  as  dLsturbing  the  quiet  of  their  lifeless  rou- 
tine. Opposition  was  shown  to  him  in  many  quar- 
ters by  refusals  of  admissions  into  houses — ^by  pla- 
cards posted  on  the  doors  of  his  chapel — and  in  a 
variety  of  other  forms.  But,  unmoved  by.  slander 
and  undaunted  by  menaces,  he  pursued  the  onward 
tenor  of  his  way,  and  did  his  Master*s  work  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  whether  men 
would  hear  or  whether  they  would  forbear.  With 
incessant  preachini;  he  combined  the  most  diligent 
pastoral  labors.  He  went  from  house  to  house,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  afflicted,  helping  the  poor,  min- 
istering to  the  sick,  and  admonishing  the  vicious. 
His  liberality  to  the  poor  is  said,  by  his  successor  in 
the  parish,  to  have  been  scarcely  credible.  He  led 
a  life  of  severe  abstinence  that  he  might  feed  the 
hungry;  he  clothed  himself  in  cheap  attire  that  he 
might  clothe  the  naked ;  he  sometimes  upfnmished  his 
house  that  he  might  supply  suffering  families  with  neo> 
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«tsary  articles.  Thus  devoted  to  his  holy  office,  he  soon 
changed  the  tide  of  opposition  which  had  raged  against 
him,  and  won  the  reverence  and  admiration  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  many  looked  upon  their  homes  as  conMcrated 
by  his  visits.  In  the  summer  of  1769  Mr.  Fletcher 
visited  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  summer  he  returned  to  England,  when, 
at  the  request  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  he  became  presi- 
dent  of  her  seminary  for  educating  young  men  for  the 
ministry  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales.  In  1770  he  went 
there  to  reside,  but  shortly  afterwards  resigned,  on  ac- 
count of  some  difference  with  Lady  Huntingdon.  Ben- 
son describes  Fletcher  at  Trevecca  in  glowing  terms : 
"  The  reader,"  he  says,  "  will  pardon  me  if  he  thinks 
I  exceed ;  my  heart  kindles  while  I  write.  Here  it 
was  that  I  saw,  shall  I  say,  an  angel  in  human  flesh  ? 
I  should  not  far  exceed  the  truth  if  I  said  so.  But 
here  I  saw  a  descendant  of  ftllen  Adam  so  fully  raised 
above  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  that  though  by  the  body  he 
was  tied  down  to  earth,  yet  was  his  whole  conversation 
m  heaven;  yet  was  his  life  from  day  to  day  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  Prayer,  praise,  love,  and  zeal,  all  ar- 
dent, elevated  above  what  one  would  think  attainable 
in  this  state  of  frailty,  were  the  elements  in  which  he 
continually  lived.  Languages,  arts,  sciences,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  logic,  even  divinity  itself,  as  it  is  called, 
were  all  laid  aside  when  he  appeared  in  the  school- 
room among  the  students.  And  they  seldop  hearken- 
ed long  before  they  were  all  in  tears,  and  every  heart 
caught  fire  from  the  flame  that  burned  in  his  soul.'* 
On  leaving  Trevecca  he  resumed  his  missionar}'  and 
pastoral  labors,  making  Madeley  his  centre.  But  his 
health  Ikiled,  and  again  he  was  obliged  to  visit  Switz- 
erland. He  derived  great  benelit  from  the  change  of 
climate,  and,  soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1781, 
he  married.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  for  many  years  seen, 
with  regret  and  pain,  the  neglected  condition  of  poor 
children,  and  he  opened  a  school-room  for  them  in 
Madeley  Wood,  which  was  the  last  public  work  in 
which  he  was  employ^.  On  the  14th  cf  August, 
1785,  he  expired,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection.  In  hb  life  the  primitive  excellence  of 
apoetolical  Christianity  was  emulated  and  illustrated : 
and  if  any  man,  since  the  apostolic  time,  has  deserved 
the  title  of  saint,  it  is  Fletcher.  "For  a  time  he  fell 
into  asceticism,  living  on  vegetables  and  bread,  and 
devoting  two  whole  nights  each  week  to  meditation 
and  prayer,  errors  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged. 
Ho  received  Wesley's  doctrine  of  PerfSsction,  and  not 
only  wrote  in  its  defense,  but  exemplified  it  dirough  a 
life  of  purity,  charity,  and  labor,  which  was  as  fault- 
less, perhaps,  as  was  ever  lived  by  mortal  man. 
Southey  says :  '  No  age  or  country  has  ever  produced 
a  man  of  more  fervent  piety  or  more  perfect  charity ; 
no  Church  has  ever  possessed  a  more  apostolic  minis- 
ter' {Life  of  WesUy,  ch.  xxv).  His  preaching  is  de- 
scribed as  greatly  effective.  He  spoke  the  English 
language  not  only  with  correctness,  but  with  elo- 
quence. There  was,  8a3'^s  Gilpin,  who  heard  him 
often,  an  energy  in  his  discourse  which  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  to  hear  him  without  admiration  was  impossible. 
Powerful  as  are  his  writings,  his  preaching  was  mighti- 
er;  *  his  living  word  soared  with  an  eagle's  flight ;  he 
basked  in  the  sun,  carried  his  young  ones  on  his 
wings,  and  seized  the  prey  for  his  Master.'  He  was 
Wesley's  most  ardent  coadjutor  among  the  clergy; 
his  counsellor,  his  fellow-traveler  at  times  in  his  evan- 
gelical itinerancy,  an  attendant  at  his  Conferences, 
the  champion  of  his  theological  views,  and,  above  all, 
a  saintly  example  of  the  life  and  power  of  Christianity 
as  taught  by  Methodism,  read  and  known,  admired 
and  loved  by  Methodists  throughout  the  world.  Made- 
ley,  his  vicarage,  is  familiar  and  dear  to  them  next  to 
Epworth  itself"  (Stevens,  Methodism,  i,  8C7, 422).  He 
was  eminent,  also,  as  a  controversial  writer,  for  point, 
directness,  acuteness,  and  logical  (kill.  He  wrote 
largely  upon  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  against  Top- 


lady  and  othen  ,*  and  his  writings,  especially  his 
Checks  to  AnUnomitmism,  ara  essential  to  the  thorough 
study  of  that  controveny.  **  Written  as  detached 
pamphlets,  and  abounding  in  contemporary  and  per- 
sonal references,  the  Checks  could  not  possibly  have 
the  consistence  and  compactness  of  a  thorough  treatiao 
on,  the  difficult  questions  of  the  great  *  Quinquarticu- 
lar  Controveny.'  But  they  comprehend,  neverthe- 
less, nearly  every  important  thesis  of  the  subject. 
Its  highest  philosophical  questions — ^theories  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  prescience,  fatalism — are  elabo- 
rately discussed  by  them,  as  in  the  Remarks  on  Top* 
ladffs  Scheme  o/Neoessify,  and  the  Answer  to  Toplady's 
Vindication  qf  Decrees.  The  scriptural  argument  is 
thorough ;  and  exegetical  expositions  are  given  in  de- 
tail, as  in  the  Discussion  rf  the  ninth  Chapter  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  View  ofSt.PauTs  Doctrine  of  the  first 
Chapter  to  the  Ephedans.  No  writer  has  better  bal- 
anced the  apparently  contradictory  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  question.  The  popular  argument  has  nev- 
er, perhaps,  been  more  effectively  drawn  out.  No  po- 
lemical works  of  a  former  age  are  so  extensively  cir- 
culated as  these  Checks,  They  ara  read  more  to^ay 
than  they  were  during  the  excitement  of  the  contro- 
veny. They  control  the  opinions  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  body  of  evangelical  clerg}*men  on  the 
earth.  They  are  staples  in  every  Methodist  publish- 
ing-house. Every  Methodist  preacher  is  supposed  to 
read  them  as  an  indispensable  part  of  Lis  theological 
studies,  and  they  are  found  at  all  points  of  the  globe 
whither  Methodist  preachers  have  borne  the  croes. 
They  have  been  more  influential  in  the  denomination 
than  Wesley's  own  controversial  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  he  was  content  to  puraue  his  itinerant  work, 
replying  but  briefly  to  the  Hills,  and  leaving  the  con- 
test to  Fletcher"  (Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  ii, 
53-55).  His  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fact  and  Common 
Sense  is  an  admirable,  and,  in  some  refpects,  novel 
treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  Mr. 
Fletcher's  English  style  is  a  marvel  of  puritj'  and  pre- 
cision, considering  that  he  acquired  the  language  after 
twenty.  His  writings  have  been  collected  in  several 
editions  in  England,  and  alfo  in  America,  under  the 
title,  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher  (New  York, 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  4  vcls.  8vo).  For  his  life, 
see  Gilpin's  account,  prefixed  to  Fletcher's  Portrait  of 
Sf.  Paul ;  and  Benson's  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  de  la 
FUchiinre  (New  York,  183.B,  12mo).  See  also  Stevens, 
History  of  Methodimi^  voIk.  i  and  11 ;  Jones,  Christian 
Biography ;  New  York  RevUw,  i,  76. 

Fletohei,  Joaepb,  D.D.,  an  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Chester  in  1784.  He  entered  Hoxton 
Academy  in  1808,  and  the  University  of  GlaFgow  in 
the  following  year.  In  1807  he  became  minister  of 
the  Independent  chapel  at  Blackburn,  being  at  the 
same  time  engaged  as  theological  tutor  in  nn  academy, 
and  in  1823  he  accepted  a  call  as  minister  at  Stepney. 
He  died  in  1843.  His  principal  writings  were  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  jun.,  under  the  title  of 
Select  Works  and  Memoirs  (London,  1846,  8  vols.  8vo), 
including  the  Memoir,  vol«  i ;  essays  on  Romanism  and 
Puseyism,  vol.  ii ;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  There  appeared 
separately,  A  Discourse  (Rom.  viii,  8)  on  SpirUualit^ 
of  Mind  (London,  1824,  2d.  ed.  8vo)  :— i4  Discourse  (1 
John  ii,  18)  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  Antichris' 
(I^nd.  1825, 8vo)  -.^Discourse  (Jude  21),  the  Christian's 
Hope  of  Mercy  (Lond.  1832,  8 vo).— Darling,  Cyclopoi' 
dia  BibUogrophicn^  s.  v. 

Fleuiy,  Claupe,  an  eminent  French  historian 
and  divine,  was  bom  in  Paris  Dec.  6,  1640.  He  was 
educated  as  an  advocate  at  the  College  of  Clermont, 
and  became  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
1658,  but  subsequently  took  orders,  and,  acquiring  a 
great  reputation  for  learning,  he  was  appointed  in 
1674  preceptor  to  the  princess  of  Conti,  and  afterwards 
associated  with  F^nelon  in  educating  the  young  dukes 
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of  Borgandy,  Aojou,  and  Berri.  He  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  1696,  and  in  1707  obtained  from 
Louia  XIV  the  priory  of  Argenteuil,  where  he  resided 
till  1716,  when  he  left  it  to  become  confessor  to  Louis 
XV.  He  died  July  14, 1728,  greatly  respected  for  his 
learnin,^  and  his  virtues.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly 
upon  his  Church  History^  in  twenty  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  was  published  in  1691,  and  the  last  in  1722, 
ending  with  the  year  1414.  This  work,  as  Fleury 
stiys  in  the  preface,  was  meant  to  be  rather  a  popular 
history  than  one  of  research  and  erudition ;  but  yet  it 
is  a  cloir  and  generally  fair  account  of  the  progress 
of  Christian!^,  and  evinces  a  large  amount  of  the 
proper  talent  of  the  historian.  It  is  written  from  the 
Galilean  stand-point.  **  Fleury  writes  diffusely  and 
in  the  spirit  of  a  monk,  but  with  taste  and  skill,  in 
mild  temper  and  strong  love  fbr  the  Church  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  a  view  always  to  edify  as  well  as  to 
instruct.  He  follows  the  order  of  time,  though  not 
slavishly,  prefacing  some  of  his  volumes  with  general 
characteristics.  He  also  defends  antiquity  and  the 
Galilean  ecclesiastical  constitution,  without,  however, 
surrendering  at  all  the  credit  of  the  Church,  its  gen- 
oral  tradition,  or  the  necessity  of  the  pope  as  its  head. 
His  principal  concern  is  with  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
practical  piety"  (Schaff,  Apoat,  Church,  §  26).  Fleury, 
as  a  writer  of  Church  history,  is  not  at  all  in  favor 
with  Ultramontanists ;  a  specimen  of  their  feeling  to- 
wards him  is  given  by  the  Univers  (Purls)  for  July  8, 
1856,  which  calls  him  *'the  worthless  and  hateful 
Fleury,  so  ardent  and  furious  in  bis  calumnies  and 
spite  against  tlie  pope  !'*  His  Church  History  was  con- 
tinued by  Fabri,  but  feebly,  down  to  A.D.  1598.  The 
best  edition  is  ffistoire  EccUsiasiique  aeec  cotUtnuaium 
par  Fabri  et  Gouget  (Paris,  1769-74,  86  vols. ;  indexes, 
4  vols. ;  in  all,  40  vols.  12mo).  A  very  good  recent 
edition  is  that  of  Didier  (Paris,  1840,  6  vols.  8vo).  A 
translation  by  Herbert,  up  to  the  9th  century',  was 
published  in  London  (1727,  5  vols.  4to) ;  and  a  partial 
translation  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman  appeared  in  1842-44 
(3  vols.  8vo).  The  Abr^pi  de  VJIUtoire  Ecclesiastique 
de  Fleuri/f  published  at  Berne  in  1776,  is  ascribed  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  His  other  writings  were  very 
numerous ;  the  most  important  are,  Mcturs  des  Chre- 
tiens (Paris,  1682)  .—Mceurs  des  IsraelUes  (Paris,  1681), 
which  was  translated  and  published,  with  additions, 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Hanchester,  1805 ;  New  York, 
1836) : — Institution  du  droit  eccUdastique  (Parin,  1771,  2 
vols.  12mo) : — Discours  sur  ks  UberUs  de  VEglise  Gali- 
cane.  His  minor  works  are  collected  in  Martin's  edi- 
tion of  (Euvres  de  VabM  Fleury  (1837,  imp.  8vo),  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  Fleury.  Jortin  translated 
his  Discourse  on  EccUs,  History  from  600  to  1100  (sec 
Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesicutical  History^  Lend.  1778, 
V,  72  sq.).  See  also  Dupin,  Ecdesiast,  Writers,  cent, 
xvii;  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Bitg.  Generate,  xvii,  916;  Dow- 
ling,  On  the  Study  of  EcclesiasticcU  History,  ch.  iii. 

Fliednar,  Theodor,  a  German  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Eppstein,  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  1800,  where 
his  father  was  p<iStor.  His  early  education  was  con- 
ducted by  his  father,  and  he  entered  the  ministry  with 
some  misgiving,  rather  doubting  his  fitness,  and  choos- 
ing rather  the  function  of  teacher.  But  in  1820  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  little  village  community  of  Kai- 
serswerth,  a  small  town  on  the  Rhine,  opened  his  way, 
and  he  diffidently  began  his  work  in  the  place  now 
forever  associated  with  his  name,  and  which  became, 
under  hb  hand,  the  centre  of  an  inflaence  approach- 
ing that  of  Wesley  himself,  whose  power  of  endurance, 
faith,  and  incessjint  labor  Fliedncr  rivalled.  The  in- 
habitants of  Kaiaerswerth  were  chiefly  supported  by 
a  large  manufactory,  which  failed  in  1822.  Fliedncr 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  helping  his  flock  in- 
stead of  being  supported  by  them.  '*  Never  did  a  man 
begin  to  ask  for  help  with  a  heavier  heart,  nor  with 
worse  success,  till  a  brother  pastor  at  Elberfeldt  took 
him  home  to  dinner,  and  told  him  that  the  three  requi- 


sites for  his  work  were  *  patience,  impudence,  and  a 
ready  tongue.*  The  receipt,  to  which  Fliedner  added 
much  prayer  and  much  faith,  proved  so  successful  that 
he  was  spoken  of  before  his  death  as  the  most  accom- 
plished beggar  ever  known  in  Germany.  England, 
America,  and  many  distant  regions  learned  to  pour 
their  contributions  into  his  wallet,  and  often  his  worst 
necessities  were  relieved  by  what  seemed  almost  mi- 
raculous unsolicited  gifts,  which  exactly  answered  the 
demands  upon  him."  In  1823  he  visited  England  on 
a  begging  excursion,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  with  her  benevolent  movements. 
See  Fry,  Elizabeth.  On  his  return  he  examined 
the  prisons  of  his  neighborhood,  and  found  them  in  a 
wretched  state.  '*  The  convicts  were  crammed  togeth- 
er in  narrow,  dirty  cells,  often  in  damp  cellars  without 
light  or  air;  boys  who  had  fallen  into  crime  from 
thoughtlessness  were  mixed  up  with  hoary,  cunning 
sinners ;  young  girls  with  the  most  corrupt  old  women. 
There  was  absolutely  no  classification ;  even  accused 
persons  waiting  for  trial,  who  might  soon  be  released 
again  as  innocent,  were  placed  with  criminals  who 
might  be  undergoing  a  lengthened  term  of  imprison- 
ment. There  was  as  good  as  no  supervision  at  all ; 
as  long  as  the  jailers  allowed  no  one  to  escape,  they 
had  fulfilled  their  duty."  For  more  than  two  years 
Fliedner  tried  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  lay  between 
this  criminal  class  and  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
his  own  person,  visiting,  teaching,  reorganizing,  and 
in  1826  he  founded  the  first  Gennan  society  fur  im- 
proving prison  discipline.  "Seeking  a  matron  for 
the  female  wards  at  Dusseldorf,  he  found  his  wife, 
whose  parents  refused  to  let  her  take  the  position 
first  oflered  to  her,  but  approved  her  acceptance  of 
the  young  pastor  himself,  although  tho  second  in- 
volved all  the  duties  of  the  first.  In  1833  he  took  a 
poor  creature  released  from  prison  into  a  eummer-houso 
in  his  garden,  r.nd  so  practically  started  a  scheme 
which  had  for  some  time  been  in  his  mind,  to  provido 
a  refuge  for  such  women  as  desired  to  reform  on  tho 
expiration  of  their  sentences.  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Flied- 
ner^s  came  to  take  charge  of  this  minute  beginning, 
and  assumed  tho  t:t!3  of  deaconess,  'ihe  summer- 
house  gave  way  to  a  house,  the  deacon  e?s  got  compan- 
ions, and  the  establishment  grew.  Then  the  thought  of 
founding  an  order  of  deaconesses  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
poor  dawned  upon  him.  He  bought  a  house  in  1836, 
having  no  money,  but  a  vast  amount  of  fuith.  Tlie 
same  may  be  said  of  all  his  subsequent  enlargements 
of  his  borders.  His  hospital  was  started  with  one  ta- 
ble, some  broken  chairs,  a  few  worn  knives  and  two- 
pronged  forks,  worm-eaten  bedsteads,  seven  sheets,  and 
four  severe  cases  of  illness.  The  efTort  soon  flourished 
under  royal  favor."  In  1838  Fliedner  first  sent  dea- 
conesses from  his  establishment  to  work  in  other  places ; 
they  spread,  fresh'  mother-houses  multiplied,  till  now 
there  are  139  stations.  (For  statistics,  see  Deacon- 
esses, vol.  il,  p.  709.)  In  1849  he  visited  America, 
and  travelled  widely.  He  founded  a  "  house"  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  "  In  the  course  of  his  life  Flied- 
ner established  at  Kaisers werth  schools,  training  col- 
leges for  middle-class  school-mistresses  as  well  as  for 
governesses,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  boy*s  school,  and  a 
training  college  for  schoolmasters.  The  hospital,  the 
asylum,  the  schools,  are  all  utilized  for  the  training  of 
deaconesses,  whom  Fliedner  frequently  taught  himself 
by  the  example  of  his  wonderful  gifts  for  interesting 
the  young.  Comical  stories  might  be  told  of  his  do- 
ings in  his  infant-schools,  where  he  would  fall  pros- 
trate by  way  of  illustration  of  the  story  of  Goliath,  dis- 
tribute bread  and  honey  to  fix  tho  excellence  of  the 
heavenly  manna  on  the  children's  minds,  or  suddenly 
send  a  boy  under  the  table  to  vivify  his  tale  of  the  fall 
of  a  traveller  over  a  precipice.  His  lal)or8  lasted  till 
his  death.  He  died  at  Kaisers  werth,  Oct.  4, 1P64,  worn 
out  by  journeys  in  Germany,  France.  Great  Britain,  and 
America,  which  had  brought  on  disease  of  the  lungs. 
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To  the  v«7  but  d«j  of  his  lilb,  ha  coatinaed,  in  i|ul«  | 
of  piiiiM  weakness,  to  exhort  tboss  nesTblm  to  a  n- 
li^D)  and  esmest  Hie,  touk  keen  interest  in  the  de- 
tails of  dailf  work  going  on  uound  him,  and  died  a  I 
day  or  two  afler  taking  the  commuDioD  with  liis  whole 
estsbliahment  and  fjimilj',  inciudiog  two  sons,  whose 
entrance  into  the  Church  he  ipecially  rejoiced  to  eoe." 
Kliedner  published  (after  1H36)  annual  reports  of  hii 
institutioOf  and  a  monthly  periodical  called  .Dcr^rmea- 
imd  KraiJcmfmaid.  He  alio  wrote  a  work,  in  tbui 
volumes,  on  the  martyrs  uf  the  Evangelical  Charch,  | 
0BcA  dtr  AfSrlyrer  and  amhrer  Glanbenatugai  der  i 
enangel.  Kircke  eos  dot  Apoildn  btM  auf  tuuere  Zat, 

1S!>3-I86U,  4  vols London    C^iarlarfy  JUuiac,  April,  , 

1868,  p.  247;  Spectator,  April  11, 1868  j  WinJcworth, 
Life  ofPaitor  Flitdntr  (Lend.  1867);  Applelon,  Ant. 
CVeiy.  (IB64},  p.  377. 

nies.     See  Flt. 

FUim,  AnnRRw,  D.D.,  a  Pnubyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Maryland  in  1778,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  In  ITSD,  and  was  licensed  lu 
pre«h  bv  Orange  Presbytery  in  1800.  In  1803  he  be- 
came pa.*lor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Fayetto 
Tills,  and  in  1811  be  was  installed  putor  of  a  new 
church,  expressly  organiied  for  him,  in  Charleston, 
8.  C.  Here  he  gained  a  brilliant  and  solid  rcpuCition, 
which  was  aoon  widely  diffuied  throughout  the  conn- 
try.  He  wu  "one  of  the  roost  impressive  and  attrac- 
tive preachers  of  bis  day."     Be  died  Feb.  24, 1820. 

He  printsd  a  ttw  occasional  sermons Sprague,  An- 

noil,  iv,  27G. 

Flint  (dl^^n,  ehallanuli',  from  its  mooMxeB, 
Psa,  cxiv,  8;  Ibu.  1,  7;  "rock,"  Joh  xxviii,  9;  Tn- 
qaently  with  the  accompaniment  ~^S,  a  rock,  Doat. 
vlii,  IS;  xxiii,  18;  once  for  13  itself,  Ezek.  Ui,  fl; 
"sharp  stone,"  Ezod.  iv,  iS),  any  bard  none,  cspe- 
daliy  of  a  silicious  character,  as  quartz  or  granite; 
but  in  mineralogical  science  It  is  applied  only  to  sili- 
douB  nodules.  In  the  three  passages  iirst  cited  above 
the  reference  ii  to  God's  bringing  water  and  oil  out  of 
.turally  barren  rocks  of  llie  wililcmesa  for  thi 


sake  of  hii 


peoplr 


1  the  word  is  used 


phoncally  to  signify  the  fir 

bare  tikefint,  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses.  In 
1  Mace.  X,  73,  eoxXoC  is  Iran  slated  _rfin/,  and  in  Wisd. 
xl,  4  the  expression  U  wirpnc  lifffOT^fioo  is  adopted 
from  DeuLviii,  15  (Sept.).  See  Rock.  Flints  abound 
in  nearly  alt  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which  the 
Hebrews  marched  during  the  forty  years  of  wandering. 
In  the  northward  desert,  low  hills  of  chalk  occur,  as 
well  as  frequent  tracts  of  rhalky  soil,  for  the  most  part 
overspread  with  flints.  In  the  noetem  desert  Burtk- 
hardl  saw  some  large  pieces  of  flint  perfectly  oval. 
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office  for  twcnty-ftoT  yaan.  Id  January,  13t4,  he  wai 
dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  on  account  of  hia 
(ailing  health,  and  died  Harcb  T,  1825.  Dr.  Flint  pab- 
liabed  A  Trtalitt  on  SMrert/iag,  and  sereral  occamnal 
dlaconrsBS.  He  aasisted  la  compiling  Tit  Oart/ord 
£Usc<i[iB  ofBymnt,  and  waa  also  assistant  editor  <rf  the 
CommriiciU  Evfogflical  Mtyatiae  for  aeren  yean. — 
Sprague,  AmaU,  ii,  273. 

Float  (only  in  the  plur.  riia^,  dobtrnih',  dr^U, 
1  Kings  V,  9  i  mOD'^,  rcyiiodotA',  of  uncertain  der- 
ivation, 2  Chron.  11, 1& ;  Sept.  in  Iwth  passages  <rx'^"i^« 
as  also  in  I  Eedr,  v,  56),  a  raji  for  conveying  bulky 
substances  by  water.  Two  methods  of  conveying 
wood  in  flottta  appear  to  have  been  practised  in  an- 
cient times.  The  flrst  was  by  pushing  single  trunks 
of  trees  into  the  water,  abd  suffering  tliem  to  be  car- 
ried along  by  the  stream  :  this  was  commonly  adapted 
with  regard  to  flrewood.  The  other  was  ranging  a 
number  of  planks  close  to  each  other  in  regular  order, 
binding  them  together,  and  steering  them  down  the 
current ;  this  was  probably  the  most  ancient  practice. 
lbs  earliest  ships,  or  boats,  were  nolliing  more  than 
rjfts,  or  a  collection  of  deals  and  planks  bound  to- 
gether, Tbey  were  called  Dxt^ioi  by  the  Greeks,  and 
rata  by  the  Romans.  The  ancients  ventured  out  to 
sea  with  them  on  piratical  expeditions,  as  well  as  to 
carry  on  commerce ;  and  after  the  invention  dT  ships 
they  were  still  retained  for  the  transportation  of  nl- 
diera  (Scbeffer,  De  MiUt.  Nae.  Vtt,).  Solomon,  It  ap- 
pears from  the  above  passages,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by  which  the  Utter  was  to 
cause  cedars  for  the  nsa  of  the  Temple  lobe  cut  down 
on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  above  Tripe- 
lis,  and  to  be  floated  to  Jaffa.  At  prcwnt  no  streams 
run  from  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jordan,  tba 
only  river  in  Palestine  that  could  bear  floaM,  is  at  a 
cODSidetable  distance  from  the  cedarforest.  Tbewnod, 
therefore,  must  have  been  brought  along  the  coast  by 
tea  to  Jaffa.    Tlie  Assyrian  moQomenla  reptesent  men 


crossing  rivers  on  inflated  sktns  fsce  Ferbt]  and  in 
batketr-boats,  precisely  as  described  by  ancient  antbors 
(Herod,  i,  194);  and  in  the  same  region  transportation 
and  traveiliui:  is  still  largely  carried  on  by  means  of 
floots,  some  of  them  open  rafts,  and  others  with  an 
awning  or  cabin.     See  NaVioatiok. 


bUck 


iintrj-,  c 
with  hi 


id  then 


hilly  rhains  rising  from 
the  plain.     See  DebeRT. 

Flint,  Abei.,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
Krega^onal  minister,  waa  bom 
Nov.,  1766,  at  Windham,  Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1785, 
and  in  178G  wa»  elected  tutor 
in  Brown  Universitr,  where  he 
remained  until  1790,  and  on 
April  20,  1731.  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
Hartford.  He  was  chosen  sec- 
retary of  the  Connecticnt  His- 
^onary  Society  at  its  organiza- 
tion, June,  I'yS,  and  behl  the 


in  Assjifsa  KeUtk,  or  Baa 
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Flook  (usually  and  properly  ^"l^,  ^der,  iroifuni 
[or  dimin.  woifAvioVf  a  "Uttle  flock/'  like  w)"ibrr,  cha- 
8iph\  1  Kings  xx,  27];  occasionally  'l.JJJ^,  mikneh\ 
cattle  J  as  generally  rendered;  frequently  ')M:c,  sheep 
collectively,  as  commonly  rendered  ;  also  r*):^*^^, 
tnarith'j  Jer.  x,  21,  paature,  as  elsewhere  rendered ; 
and  ninnD?,  ashteroth'  [q.  v.],  Deut.  vii,  13 ;  xxviii, 
4, 18, 51,  i.  e.  Vemues,  ewes  for  breeding).  See  Fold  ; 
Pasturage;  Sheep. 

Flock,  the  correlative  term  to  "  pastor."  "  The 
way  in  which  this  term,  or  the  language  which  implies 
it,  invariably  occurs  in  Scripture  (1  Pet.  v,  2 ;  John 
xxi,  15),  points  out  to  the  people  that  they  are  not  prop- 
erly the  minister's  flock  (which  would  exalt  him  into 
the  mediator  between  them  and  God),  but  Christ's." — 
Eden,  Church  Dictionnrt/^  s.  v. 

Flodoard  {Fhdoardus  or  Frodoardus)  of  Biieims, 
a  French  chronicler,  was  born  at  Epemay  in  894,  and 
became  canon  of  Rheims.  He  was  persecuted  by  count 
Heribert  for  opposing  the  raising  of  his  unqualifled 
son  Hugo  to  the  archbishopric  of  Khelms,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  months.  After  the  death  of  the 
count,  Hugo  the  son  did  justice  to  Flodoardus.  He 
died  March  28,  966.  lie  wrote  Chronica  or  Anncdes^  a 
chronicle  of  France  from  919  to  966,  published  by  Pi- 
thou  (Paris,  1588).  He  also  wrote  a  Uistoria  Eccktia 
Remensis,  in  four  books,  giving  an  account  of  the  pre- 
lates who  had  presided  over  its  afifalrs  (printed  by  Col- 
vener,  Douay,  1617).  Both  these  works,  as  far  as  ex- 
tant, are  given  in  Migne,  PvUrologia  Latino^  vol.  135, 
together  with  the  OpuMnda  Metrica  of  Flodoard,  In- 
cluding his  Trwmpkiu  Chruti,  a  sort  of  Church  History 
in  verse. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gen,  xvii,  986 ;  Clarke, 
Sitccemon  of  Sacred  Literature^  ii,  565. 

Floh,  Jacob  Hendbik,  was  bom  in  the  year  1758, 
at  Crefeld.  He  studied  theology  in  the  Baptist  semi- 
nary in  Amsterdam.  He  was  invited  in  1783  to  take 
charge  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Enschedd.  Here  he 
labored  between  forty  and  fifty  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  knowledge  and  of  a  ready  wit,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  labors.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  section  of  the 
country  whero  he  was  located.  Several  valuable  es- 
says were  written  by  him  on  the  subject  of  education. 
One,  on  the  Btst  Theory  of  Punishments  and  Rewards  in 
SchooUf  received  the  prize  from  the  Maatschappy  tot 
nut  van  't  algemeen.  Several  works  on  other  sub- 
jects were  written  by  him.  One,  on  the  Indissoluble 
Connection  between  Virtue  and  true  Happiness^  was  crown- 
ed by  the  same  society.  Another,  on  a  kindrod  sub- 
ject, we  deem  worthy  of  mention  here :  National  Hap- 
piness cannot  Exist  uithout  national  Virtue.  For  a  few 
years  Floh  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from 
his  ministerial  vocation  to  engage  in  political  life.  In 
1796  he  was  chosen  representative  of  the  people  in  the 
National  Convention  at  the  Hague.  In  1798  be  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  represent- 
ative body  of  the  Batavian  people.  He  acquitted  him- 
self  in  these  positions  with  great  credit.  His  theolog- 
ical views  were  Latitudinarian.  His  principal  works 
aro,  Proeve  eener  beredeneerde  verHaring  der  geschiedenis 
van's  Ilalands  verzoeking  in  de  woestijn^  Deventer,  1790; 
JeU  over  bedestonden^  1817.  His  attack  on  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  as  teaching,  in  the  answer  to  the  fifth 
question,  a  doctrine  dangerous  to  the  state,  made  in 
the  National  Assembly  at  the  Hague,  was  regarded  as 
highly  injudicious,  and  excited  great  indignation.  It 
elicited  a  triumphant  reply  from  the  pen  of  Ewaldus 
Kist,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Floh  attempted  no  reply.  It  was 
thought  that  he  was  himself  convinced  by  the  moder- 
ate and  judicious  reply  of  Kist.  We  may  add  in  hon- 
or of  Floh  that  this  attack  of  his  was  regarded  as  an 
exception  to  his  otherwise  impartial  conduct  as  a  pub- 
lic representative.     He  died  at  £nsched6  in  Mareh, 


1830.  See  B.  Glasins,  Godgeleerd  Nederland,  i  Deel,  bla. 
467  en  verv. ;  Ypey  en  Dermont's  Geschiedenis  der  Ae- 
derlandsche  Hervormde  Kerk,  iy  Deel,  biz.  206  en  Terv. 
(Breda,  1827).     (J.  P.  W.) 

Flohr,  Gboroe  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Luther- 
an Choroh,  vas  a  native  of  Germany,  bom  in  1759. 
He  died  in  Wythe ville,  Va.,  in  1826.  He  studied  med- 
icine  in  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  throng  that  witness- 
ed the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  The  accidental  but 
tragical  death  of  an  individual  in  the  crowd  standing 
near  him,  part  of  irhose  mangled  body  was  thrown 
npon  his  person,  most  deeply  aflTected  him,  and  so  op- 
erated upon  his  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  change  all  his 
purposes  and  plans  for  the  future.  This  was  the  turn- 
ing-point in  his  character.  A  train  of  serious  thought 
was  awakened  which  resulted  in  his  conversion,  and 
subsequent  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  America,  and  pursued  the  study 
of  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William 
Carpenter,  Madison  County,  Va.  After  his  licensure 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  engaged  in  successful  mission- 
ary service  in  south-western  Virginia,  but  subsequent- 
ly took  charge  of  several  congregations  in  Wythe 
County,  among  whom  he  faithfully  labored  till  bis 
death.  Mr.  Flohr  exercised  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence not  only  upon  the  members  of  his  cbureh,  but 
npon  all  classes  of  society.  When  difficulties  occurred 
in  the  community  they  were  always  referred  to  him 
for  adjustment,  and  fh>m  his  decision  scarcely  any  one 
ever  thought  of  an  appeal.  The  basis  of  this  influence 
was  the  unlimited  confidence  which  every  one  had  in 
his  personal  worth  and  Christian  integrity.  So  far  as 
his  profcFsional  engagements  allowed,  Mr.  Flohr  was 
devoted  to  study.  His  acquaintance  with  the  German 
and  French  was  extensive  and  thorough,  and  his  at- 
tainments in  Latin  and  Greek  considerable.  The  only 
work  of  ills  ever  published  was  a  posthumous  volume 
of  sermons.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Flood  (tho  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words  [see 
Raim],  but  especially  of  ^^31^,  maibtd%  KaraKXvafios), 
an  event  related  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (ch.  vii  and 
viii),  by  which,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  description,  the  whole  world  was  overwhelmed  and 
every  terrestrial  creature  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  human  family  and  the  representatives  of  each 
species  of  animal,  supematurally  preserved  in  an  ark, 
constructed  by  divine  appointment  for  the  purpose. 
See  Abk. 

1.  The  successive  stages  of  its  progress  were  in  order 
and  at  intervals  as  follows.  In  the  600th  year  of  his 
life,  Noah  was  commanded  to  enter  tbe  ark,  taking 
with.him  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives. 
One  week  afterwards,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  2d  month 
(answering  nearly  to  our  November),  there  began  a 
forty-days'  rain,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  so  that  its  waters  rose  over  the  land 
until  all  the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heavens  were 
covered.  Fifteen  cubits  (twenty-seven  feet)  upward 
did  the  watera  prevail  (rise).  On  the  17th  day  of  the 
7th  month  (about  April),  or  150  days  after  tbe  deluge 
began,  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  or 
Armenia,  the  watere  having  begun  to  abate.  They 
continued  to  decrease  till  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month 
(July),  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  visible. 
Forty  days  after  this,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven  from  the 
ark,  which  never  returned.  He  next  (apparently  after 
seven  days)  sent  forth  a  dove,  which  came  back. 
Seven  days  afterwards  he  dispatched  the  dove  again  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  evening  she 
returned  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth.  After  an 
interval  of  seven  days  the  dove  was  sent  forth  a  third 
time,  and  returned  no  more.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
Ist  month  of  the  new  year  (Sept.-Oct.)  the  waters 
were  dried  from  off  the  earth,  and  on  the  27th  day  of 
the  2d  month  (Nov.)  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark,  built 
an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice.     See  Noah. 
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•  S.  The  troth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  delage  is 
confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  it  which  universally  ob- 
tained. A  tradition  of  the  delage,  in  many  respects 
accurately  coinciding  with  the  Mosaic  account,  has 
l)een  preserved  almost  universally  among  the  ancient 
nations.  It  is  a  ver}'  remarkable  &Gt  concerning  the 
deluge  that  the  memory  of  almost  all  nations  begins 
irith  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those  nations  which  were 
unlcnown  until  they  were  discovered  by  enterprbing 
voyagers  and  travellers;  and  that  traditions  of  the 
deluge  were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  it  is  observable  that,  the 
farther  we  go  back,  the  more  vivid  the  traces  appear, 
especially  in  Uiose  countries  which  were  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Such  narratives  have  formed  part  of 
the  rude  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  Greeks, 
Scythians,  and  Celtic  tribes.  They  have  also  been 
discovered  among  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  the 
aborigines  of  Cuba,  North  America,  and  the  South-Sea 
Islands.     See  Ararat. 

3.  The  account  furnished  by  the  sacred  historian  is 
circumstantially  distinct,  and  the  whole  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  divine  agency :  but  in  several  of  the  lesser 
particulars  secondary  causes,  as  rain,  **  the  opc^ning  of 
the  windows  of  heaven"  (vii,  11),  and  the  *'  breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  are  mentioned, 
and  again  the  effect  of  wind  in  drying  up  the  watera 
(viii,  1).  It  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
event  is  represented  as  both  commencing  and  termina- 
ting in  the  most  gradual  and  quiet  manner,  without 
anything  at  all  resembling  the  catastrophes  and  con- 
vulsions often  pictured  in  vulgar  imagination  as  ac- 
companying it.  When  the  waters  subsided,  so  little 
was  the  surface  of  the  earth  changed  that  the  vegeta- 
tion continued  uninjured;  the  olive-trees  remained  from 
which  the  dove  brought  its  token.  We  allude  partic- 
ularly to  these  circumstances  in  the  narrative  as  being 
those  which  bear  most  upon  the  probable  nalun  and 
extent  of  the  event,  which  it  is  our  main  object  in  the 
present  article  to  examine,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
what  little  evidence  can  bo  collected  on  the  subject, 
whether  fh>m  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  or  from  other 
sources  of  information  which  may  be  opened  to  us  by 
the  researches  of  science.  See  Cockburn,  Inquiry  into 
the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge  (London, 
1760). 

The  evidence  which  geology  may  disclose,  and  which 
can  in  any  degree  bear  on  our  present  subject,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined  to  indications 
of  superficial  action  attributable  to  the  agency  of  wa- 
ter, subsequent  to  the  latest  period  of  the  regular  geo- 
logical formations,  and  corresponding  in  character  to 
a  temporary  inundation  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  nature, 
of  a  depth  sufilcient  to  cover  the  highest  mountains, 
and,  lastly  (as  indeed  this  condition  implies),  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  globe ;  or,  if  these  conditions  should 
not  be  fulfilled,  then  indications  of  at  least  something 
approaching  to  this,  or  with  which  the  terms  of  the 
description  may  be  fairly  understood  and  interpreted 
to  correspond.  (See  Prof,  Hitchcock,  on  "  The  His- 
torical and  Geological  Deluges  compared."  in  the  Bib. 
Rfpos.  January,  1837;  April,  1887;  April,  1838;  also 
Brown's  translation  of  '*  twelve  dissertations"  [on  the 
Flood]  out  of  Le  Clerc  [Commentary,  i,  66-70, 1710] 
on  Genesis,  London,  1696.)  Of  those  geological  facts 
which  seem  to  bear  at  all  upon  such  an  inquiry,  the 
first,  perhaps,  which  strikes  us  is  the  occurrence  of 
what  was  formerly  all  included  under  the  common 
name  of  diluvium,  but  which  more  modem  research  has 
separated  into  many  distinct  classes.  The  general 
term  may,  however,  not  inaptly  describe  superficial  ac- 
cumulations, whether  of  soil,  sand,  gravel,  or  loose  ag- 
gregations of  larger  blocks,  which  are  found  to  prevail 
over  large  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  arc  mani- 
festly superinduced  over  the  deposits  of  different  ages, 
with  which  they  have  no  connection.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  this  accumulated  detritus  soon 


showed  the  diversified  nature  of  the  fhigments  of  which 
it  is  composed  in  different  localities.  The  general  re- 
sult, as  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  is  obviously 
this :  the  traces  of  currents,  and  the  like,  which  the 
surface  of  the  earth  does  exhibit,  and  which  might  be 
ascribed  to  diluvial  action  of  some  kind,  are  certainly 
not  the  results  of  one  tinirerso/  simultaneous  submerg- 
ence, but  of  many  distinct,  local,  aqueous  forces,  for  the 
most  part  continued  in  action  for  long  periods,  and  of 
a  kind  precise!}'  analogous  to  such  agency  as  is  now 
at  work.  While,  further,  many  parts  of  the  existing 
surface  show  no  traces  of  such  operations;  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  volcanic  district  prove  distinctly 
that  during  the  enormous  periods  which  have  claimed 
since  the  craters  were  active,  no  deluge  could  pMsibly 
have  passed  over  them  without  removing  all  those 
lighter  portions  of  their  exuvias  which  have  evidently 
remained  wholly  untouched  since  they  were  ejected. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  thus  apparent  that  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  great  aqueous  revolution  at 
any  comparatively  recent  period  having  affected  the 
earth's  surface  over  any  considerable  tract :  changes, 
doubtless,  may  kave  been  produced  on  a  small  scale  in 
isolated  districts.  The  phenomena  presented  by  caves 
containing  bones,  as  at  Kirkdale  and  other  localities, 
are  not  of  a  kind  forming  any  breach  in  the  continuity 
of  the  analogies  by  which  all  the  changes  in  the  sur- 
face are  more  and  more  seen  to  have  been  carried  on. 
But  a  recent  simultaneous  influx  of  water  covering  the 
globe,  and  ascending  above  the  level  of  the  mountains, 
must  have  left  indisputable  traces  of  its  influence, 
which  not  only  is  not  the  case,  but  against  which  we 
have  seen  podtice  facts  standing  out.  Such  traces 
must  especially  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  masses 
otkumom  remains  which  such  a  deluge  must  have  im« 
bedded  in  the  strata  of  soil  and  detritus,  if  these  were 
formed  by  that  event.  Now  it  is  quite  notorious  that 
no  bed  indisputably  attributable  to  diluvial  action  has 
ever  been  found  containing  a  single  bone  or  tooth  of 
the  human  species.  We  must  therefore  contend  that 
no  evidence  h'tt  yet  been  cutduced  of  any  deposit  which 
can  be  identified  with  the  Noachian  deluge.  See  Ge- 
ology. 

Apart  from  the  testimonies  of  geolog}',  there  are 
other  sciences  which  must  be  interrogated  on  such  a 
subject.  These  are,  chiefly,  terrestrial  physics,  to  as- 
sign the  possibility  of  a  supply  of  water  to  stand  all 
over  the  globe  five  miles  in  depth  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  sea ;  natural  history,  to  count  the  m}Ti- 
ads  of  species  of  living  creatures  to  be  preserved  and 
continued  in  the  ark ;  mechanics,  to  construct  such  a 
vessel;  with  some  others  not  less  necessary  to  the 
case.  But  we  have  no  space  to  enter  more  minutely 
on  such  points :  the  reader  will  find  them  most  clear- 
ly and  candidly  stated  In  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and 
Scripture,  etc.,  p.  130,  2d  edit.     See  Ark. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  nature  and  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulty  thus  presented.  We  believe  only 
two  main  solutions  have  been  attempted.  One  is  that 
proposed  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  (i6.  p.  294),  who  expressly 
contends  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
these  facts  and  the  description  in  the  Mosaic  record, 
when  the  latter  is  correctly  interpreted.  This  more  cor- 
rect interpretation  then  lefera,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  proper  import  of  the  Scripture  terms  commonly 
taken  to  imply  the  univertality  of  the  deluge.  These 
the  author  shows,  by  a  large  comparison  of  similar 
passages,  are  only  to  be  understood  as  expressing  a 
great  extent ;  often,  indeed,  the  very  same  phrase  is  ap- 
plied to  a  very  limited  region  or  countrj',  as  in  Gen. 
xli,  66 ;  Deut.  ii,  25 ;  Acts  ii,  6,  etc.  Thus,  so  far  as 
these  expressions  are  concerned,  the  description  may 
apply  to  a  local  deluge.  Next,  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  existing  human  race  does  not  by  any  means  im- 
ply this  universality,  since,  by  ingenious  considera- 
tions as  to  the  multiplication  of  mankind  at  the  al« 
leged  era  of  the  deluge,  the  author  has  shown  that  they 
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probably  had  not  extended  beyond  a  comparatiTelv 
limited  dlBtrict  of  the  East.  A  local  destruction  of  an- 
imal life  would  also  allow  of  such  a  reduction  of  the 
numbers  to  be  included  in  the  ark  as  might  obviate 
objections  on  that  score ;  and  here  again  the  Oriental 
idiom  may  save  the  necessity  of  the  iiteral  supposition 
of  every  actual  species  being  included.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration of  very  great  importance  when  we  take  into 
account  the  countless  varieties  of  animated  beings  for 
which  the  ark  itself  made  no  provision,  such  as  rep- 
tiles, insects,  and  even  fishes,  which  could  not  exist  in 
the  brackish  waters,  even  if  they  survived  the  collis- 
ions of  the  flood.  The  other  difficulties  above  alluded 
to,  arising  from  kindred  sciences,  such  as  the  lack  of 
water,  the  effect  of  so  large  an  accession  of  water  upon 
the  temperature  and  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
the  unfitness  of  such  a  place  as  the  ark  for  the  long 
confinement  of  so  many  animals,  the  actual  existence 
of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  world  older  than  the 
deluge,  and  the  impossibility  of  preserving  oven  veg- 
etable life  for  so  long  a  time  under  water,  are  all  like- 
wise obviated  by  the  supposition  of  a  local  deluge. 
Again,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  descent  of 
so  many  animals  fh>m  so  lofty,  bleak,  and  craggy  a 
mountain  as  Ararat,  and  their  dissemination  thence 
over  all  the  world,  are  obviated  in  this  way,  by  sup- 
posing that  it  was  on  one  of  its  lower  eminences  that 
the  ark  grounded,  as  it  fioated  by  the  force  of  the 
southerly  irruption  towards  the  great  mountain  bar- 
riers of  Armenia.  Lastly,  this  author  suggests  con- 
siderations tending  to  fix  the  region  which  may  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  actual  inundation  described  by 
Hoses  in  about  that  part  of  Western  Asia  where  there 
IB  a  large  district  now  considerably  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  sea  (see  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  July, 
1867,  p.  465) :  this  might  have  been  submerged  by  the 
joint  action  of  rain,  and  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
Persian  and  Indian  Seas.  Finally,  he  quotrs  the  opin- 
ions of  several  approved  divines  in  confirmation  of 
such  a  view,  especially  as  bearing  upon  all  the  essen- 
tial religious  instruction  which  the  narrative  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey. 

The  only  other  mode  of  virwing  the  subject  is  that 
which,  accepting  the  letter  of  the  t-cripturol  narrative, 
makes  the  deluge  strictly  universal ;  and  allowing  (as 
they  mutt  be  allowed)  all  the  difficulties,  not  to  say 
contradictions,  in  a  natural  sense,  involved  in  it,  ac- 
counts for  them  all  by  supernatural  agency.  In  fact, 
the  terms  of  the  nairative,  strictly  taken,  may  perhaps 
be  understood  throughout  as  representing  the  whole 
event,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  entirely  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature.  If  so,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  difficulties  or  question,  since  there  are  no  limits  to 
omnipotence,  and  one  miracle  is  not  greater  than  an- 
other. In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  the  flood  to  have  been 
miraculously  produced,  and  all  the  difficulties  thus 
overcome,  we  must  also  suppose  that  it  was  not  only 
miraculously  terminated  also,  but  every  trace  and  mark 
of  it  super  naturally  effaced  and  destroyed.  Now,  con- 
sidering the  immense  amount  of  supernatural  agency 
thus  rendered  necessary,  this  hypothesis  has  appeared 
to  some  quite  untenable.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  particu- 
lar (whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  any  leanini;  to  scepti- 
cism), enlarges  on  the  difficulty  (p.  167,  and  note),  and 
offers  some  excellent  remtirks  on  the  general  question 
of  miracles  (p.  84-89) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
however  plausible  may  be  the  assertion  that  all  mir- 
acles are  alike,  yet  the  idea  of  supernatural  agency  to 
80  enormous  an  amount  as  in  the  present  instance  is, 
to  many  minds  at  least,  very  staggering,  if  not  wholly 
inadmissible.  In  fact,  in  stretching  the  argument  to 
such  an  extent,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  may 
be  trenching  upon  difficulties  in  another  quarter,  and 
not  sufficiently  regarding  the  force  of  the  evidence  on 
which  any  miracles  are  supported.     See  Miracle.    > 

If  we  look  to  the  actual  tenor  of  the  whole  narrative 
aa  delivered  by  Moses  (Gen.  viii  and  ix),  we  shall  ob< 


serve  that  the  manifest  immedioUe  purport  of  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  early  portion  of  his  his- 
tory, viz.  as  forming  part  of  the  introdut^ion  to  the 
I.AW.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  first  instance,  the  narrative 
dwelling  on  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts 
(vii,  2)  ;  afterwards  on  the  covenant  with  Koah ;  the 
promise  of  future  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits ; 
the  prohibition  of  eating  blood;  the  punishment  of 
murder  (ix,  4,  etc.) ;  all  constituting,  in  fact,  £ome  of 
the  rudimmtt  oxxt  of  which  the  Mosaic  law  was  fr&med, 
and  which  were  thus  brought  before  the  Israelites  as 
forming  an  anticipatory  sanction  for  it.  Regarded  in 
a  Christian  light,  the  narrative  is  important  Folely  in 
respect  to  the  applications  made  of  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  these  are  only  of  the  following  kind:  it 
is  referred  to  as  a  warning  of  Christ's  coming  (Matt, 
xxiv,  88 ;  Luke  xvii,  27) ;  as  an  assurance  of  judgment 
on  sin  (2  Pet.  ii,  6) ;  and  of  God's  long-suffering ;  while 
the  ark  is  made  a  type  of  baptism  and  Christian  salva- 
tion (1  Pet  iii,  20) ;  and,  lastly,  Noah  is  set  forth  as  an 
example  of  faith  (Heb.  xi,  7).  In  these  applications 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  physical  nature  of  the 
event,  nor  even  to  its  literal  universality.  They  are 
all  allusions,  not  to  the  event  abstractedly,  but  only  in 
the  way  of  argument  trith  Ike  parties  addressed  in  sup- 
port of  other  truths ;  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament 
addressed  to  those  who  already  believed  in  it — in  the 
first  of  the  instances  cited,  to  the  Jews — in  the  others, 
to  Jtioish  converts  to  Christianity  (compare  1  Pet.  i,  1, 
and  2  Pet.  iii,  1).  Indeed,  if  the  terms  "earth"  ()' jK) 
and  "  heavens'*  (Q^^l^)  be  referred  in  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative itself  to  the  visible  extent  of  land  and  superin- 
cumbent arch  of  sky  (as  they  often  signify),  all  direct 
statement  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  will  at  once  disappear.  That  it 
was  coextensive  with  the  spread  of  the  human  race  at 
the  time  is  indeed  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the 
sacred  history  [see  Antediluvians];  l.ut  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  population  before  the  fiood  was  either 
Fo  extenfive  or  so  widely  disseminated  as  many  have 
imaginetl,  calculating  upon  the  inapposite  rate  of  mod- 
ern increase  and  later  ufages.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  after  the  deluge  the  inhabitants  were 
still  so  greatly  inclined  to  duster  around  one  nativo 
centre  that  the  catastrophe  of  Babel  was  requisite  in 
order  to  induce  a  fiilfilment  of  the  divine  behest  that 
mankind  should  ^^  fill  the  earth."  Undoubtedly,  if 
read  from  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  world'si 
history',  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage otherwise  than  of  an  absolute  universality ;  for, 
now  that  eyery  region  of  the  world  is  known,  and 
known  to  be  more  or  less  occupied  by  man  and  beast, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  strictest  sense  a  world-em- 
bracing catastrophe  which  could  be  described  as  en- 
veloping in  a  watery  shroud  every  hill  under  the 
whole  heaven,  and  destroying  every  living  thing  that 
moved  on  the  face  of  the  eaith.  But  here  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  sacred  narrative  dates  from  the  com- 
parative infancy  of  the  world,  when  but  a  limited  por- 
tion of  it  was  peopled  or  known ;  and  it  is  always  one 
of  the  most  natural,  as  well  as  most  fertile  sources  of 
error,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  such  early  rec- 
ords, that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  contemplate  what  is  written  from  a  mod- 
ern point  of  view.  Hence  the  embarrassments  so 
often  felt,  and  the  misjudgments.  Eomctimes  actually 
pronounced,  respecting  those  parts  of  Scripture  which 
speak  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  lan- 
guage suited  to- the  apparent^  but  nt  variance,  as  has 
now  been  ascertained,  with  the  real  phenomena.  In 
such  cases  it  is  forgotten  that  the  BiMe  was  not  in- 
tended to  teach  the  truths  of  physical  science,  or  point 
the  way  to  discoveries  in  the  merely  natural  sphere. 
Of  things  in  these  departments  of  knowledge  it  uses 
the  language  of  common  life.  So,  whatever  in  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  deluge  touches  on  geograpbi- 
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caI  limits  or  matters  strictly  physical,  ooght  to  be 
taken  with  the  qualifications  inseparable  from  the 
bounded  horizon  of  men's  views  and  relations  at  the 
time.     Accordingly,  there  were  not  wanting  theologi- 
cal writers  who,  long  before  any  geological  fact,  or 
well-ascertained  (act  of  any  sort  in  physical  science, 
*  had  appeared  to  shake  men's  faith  in  a  strictly  univer- 
sal deluge,  actually  put  the  interpretation  now  sug- 
gested as  competent  upon  the  narrative  of  the  deluge. 
Thus  Poole,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  says  in  his  Synopsi*  on  Gen.  vii,  19 :  **  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  entire  globe  of  the  earth 
was  covered  with  water.     Where  was  the  need  of 
overwhelming  those  regions  in  which  there  were  no 
human  beings  ?     It  would  he  highly  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  mankind  had  so  increased  before  the  del- 
uge as  to  have  penetrated  to  all  the  comers  of  the 
earth.     It  is,  indeed,  not  probable  that  they  had  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  that  the  effects  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  men  alone  applied  to  places 
in  which  there  were  no  men."     Hence  he  concludes 
that  **  if  not  so  much  as  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
globe  was  overspread  with  water,  still  the  deluge 
would  be  universal,  because  the  extirpation  took  effect 
upon  all  the  part  of  the  world  which  was  intiabited." 
In  like  manner  StiUingfleet,  a  writer  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, in  his  Origims  Sacne  (bk.  iii,  ch.  iv.),  states  that 
"he  cannot  see  any  urgent  necessity  from  the  Scrip- 
ture to  assert  that  the  flood  did  spread  over  all  the 
surface  of  the  earth.     The  flood  was  universal  as  to 
mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all 
of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  whole 
earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood — ^which  I  despair  of 
ever  seeing  proved."    Indeed,  this  view  dates  much 
farther  back  than  the  comparatively  recent  time  when 
these  authors  lived ;  for  while  bishop  Patrick  himself 
took  the  other  and  commoner  view,  we  find  him  thus 
noting  in  his  commentary  on  Gen.  vii,  19:  '*  There 
were  those  anciently  (i.  e.  in  the  earlier  ages),  and 
they  have  their  successors  now,  who  imagined  the 
flood  was  not  universal — dXX'  iv  tf  oi  Tort  dvOputtroi 
tpKovy — but  only  there  where  men  then  dwelt ;  as  the 
author  of  the  QueMtiones  ad  Ortkodoxot  tells  us,  Quest. 
84."     It  is  certain,  therefore,  ttiat  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  scientific  naturalists  on  the  one  side,  and 
men  of  simple  faith  in  Scripture  on  the  other.     Apart 
lh>m  the  cultivation  or  the  discoveries  of  science,  we 
have  two  classes  of  interpreters  of  Scripture,  one  of 
which  find  no  reason  to  believe  in  more  than  a  restrict- 
ed universality,  while  the  other  press  the  language  to 
its  farthest  possible  extent— take  it,  not  as  descriptive 
of  God's  judgment  upon  the  earth,  in  so  far  merely  as 
it  was  occupied  by  men,  but  with  reference  to  the  globe 
at  large,  and  to  an  event  in  its  natural  historv.     See 
Offerhaus,  De  dUwrio  NoUHco  (Franeck.  1694)  ;*  Hardt, 
ffistoria  dilwm  NowM  (Helmst.  1728) ;  Diecke,  Ueber 
die  Sundjbith  (St.GaU,  1861);  Rendell,  Hittory  of  the 
Flood  (Lond.  1861, 1864).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbairn,  s.  v. 
Compare  Dbluob. 

Floor  (1*^31,  go'ren;  uXcov),  prop,  a  level  or  open 
(wea  (as  the  "place"  or  mptare  around  the  gates  of 
Oriental  cities,  1  Kings  xxii,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xvlii,  9) ; 
hence  usually  the  spot,  well-beaten  and  smooth,  on 
which  grain  is  trodden  out  by  cattle  in  the  East,  i.  e. 
the  '*  barn-floor"  or  »*  threshing-floor."  See  Thresh- 
ing. For  the  floor  of  rooms,  see  Hocse  ;  for  that  of 
court-yards,  see  Pavemext. 

Flore,  Order  of  (FUmaeenceSy  Fhrftues,  or  Flori- 
aiffs),  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  founded,  in  1189,  by  Joachim  de  Celico  (^nerally 
called  Joachim  of  Floris),  who  resigned  his  position  of 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Corazso  in  order 
to  withdraw  with  some  companions  into  the  desert  of 
Flora.    Soon  a  monastery  arose  there,  the  statutes  of 


which  were  sanctioned  in  1196  by  pope  Celestine  IIL 
Gradually  the  statutes  were  adopted  by  several  mon- 
asteries in  Naples  and  the  two  Calabrias ;  but,  as  the 
founder  was  suspected  of  heresy,  the  order  had  repeat- 
edly to  suffer  persecution.  In  1470  began  the  rule  of 
commendatory  abbots,  which  led  to  a  rapid  degenera- 
tion^  In  1505  most  of  the  monaateries  oonneeted  with 
the  order  joined  the  Cistercians,  while  a  few  othen  were 
incorporated  with  the  Carthusians  and  Dominicans. 
At  the  close  of  the  16th  century  no  more  monasteries 
of  the  order  seem  to  have  been  in  existence.  There 
were  also  a  few  convents  of  nuns  following  the  rule 
of  Flore  The  order  differed  but  little  from  the  Cis- 
tercians.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirdten^Lexihon^  iv,  102. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Florence,  Counoil  of  (transferred  from  Ferrara 
in  1439).  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Council 
of  Ferrara  was  called  by  Eugenius  IV  are  stated  under 
Basle,  Council  of  ;  Fbbraba,  Council  of.  The 
plea  for  the  transfer  of  the  council  from  Ferrara  to  Flor- 
ence was  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Ferrara ;  but 
this  must  be  pronounced  a  blind,  as  the  plague  had  pre- 
vailed for  months,  and  was  nearly  over  when  the  trans- 
fer took  place.  "Are  we,  then,  f^ae  to  surmise  that  the 
true  reason  was  kept  a  profound  secret  after  all,  and 
was,  reallj',  that  the  Latins  were  getting  thoroughly 
the  wont  of  it  on  the  point  of  adding  to  the  creed,  and 
that  attention  was  to  be  diverted  from  the  subject  by  a 
change  of  scene  and  improved  £eu«  ?"  (Ffoulkes,  CkrU' 
tendim'9  Dwimomt^n.WS).  *' It  is  clear  that  the  Greek 
bishops  were  only  led  to  consent  to  obey  the  pope  and 
go  ttom  Ferrara  to  Florence  by  the  promise  tliat  their 
allowance  for  expenses,  wMch  had  been  withheld  for 
several  months,  should  be  promptly  paid"  (Popoff,  !!%»• 
torff  of  the  Council  ofFhrence,  edited  by  Neale,  Lond. 
1861,  ch.  vi). 

The  bull  transferring  the  council  to  Florence  was 
read  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  Jan.  10,  1439 ;  on 
Feb.  9  the  pope  and  bishops  entered  Florence;  the 
emperer,  John  Palssologus,  arrived  on  the  Idth.  Tho 
aim  of  the  council  was  (in  continuation  of  that  at  Fer- 
rara) to  restore  union  between  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  Eugenius  IV  desired  this  great- 
ly, in  order  to  confound  Ms  enemies  at  the  Council  of 
Basle,  who  were  still  in  session,  and  who  soon  after- 
wards deposed  him  (June  26, 1499 :  see  Bablb)  ; .  while 
the  emperor  John  Palsologns  sought  to  gain  the  aid 
of  the  West  in  his  wan  with  the  Turks.  The  chief 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  addition  of  the  fiioque  to 
the  creed  [see  Filioque]  ;  but  the  Latins  succeeded 
in  taking  up  the  doctrinal  question  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holv  Ghost  instead  of  the  historical  one  of  the 
additions  to  tho  creed.  The  cardinal  Julian  chiefly 
represented  the  Latin  side,  and  Mark  of  Ephesus  was 
the  strongest  disputant  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 
Bessarion,  of  the  Greek  side,  was  won  over  to  the  Lat- 
in by  promises  of  rewards  from  the  pope.    See  Bbssa- 

BION. 

At  the  first  session,  Feb.  26, 1439,  Joseph,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  absent  on  account  of  illness. 
He  died  before  the  close  of  this  council.  Cardinal 
Julian  proposed  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  union ; 
the  emperor  reminded  him  that  the  dispute  on  thejGK- 
o^iie  was  not  ended.  At  the  end  of  the  sitting,  he  held 
a  private  meeting  of  the  Greelcs  to  consider  terms  ni 
union,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  the  second  session 
(March  2)  a  beginning  was  made  in  discussing  the 
doctrine  of  the  procession,  the  Latin  side  being  ably 
represented  by  Johannes  de  Monte  Nigro,  provincial 
of  the  Dominicans  in  Lombardy.  The  discussion  was 
continued  in  several  sessions  up  to  the  ninth  (Mareh 
25).  The  Greeks  succeeded  best  in  the  scriptural  ar- 
gument, and  also  showed  that  many  of  the  passages 
from  Epiphanius,  Basil,  and  Augustine,  cited  by  the 
Latins,  had  been  corrupted.  After  the  session  of  Mar. 
17,  the  emperor  prohibited  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  An- 
thony of  Heraclea,  the  two  strongest  advocates  on  tha 
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Greek  side,  from  taking  further  part  in  the  discnssions. 
The  emperor  was  bent  on  union  at  any  price.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  of  March  24,  the  pope  sent  word  to 
the  patriarch  tliat  the  Greeks  must  either  express  their 
assent  to  the  Roman  view,  or  return  home  by  Easter, 
April  5.  From  this  time  the  emperor  ▼acillated :  on 
the  one  side  was  his  conscience,  and  also  the  fear  that 
the  whole  East  would  brand  hhn  as  a  traitor  to  ortho- 
dozy  ;  on  the  other  hand  was  his  desire  for  the  aid  of 
the  West  in  maintaining  his  falling  empire.  Policy 
triumphed.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  were  far  from  home, 
and  without  money,  and  they  roceived  nothing  on  ac- 
count of  the  allowance  promised  them  by  the  pope 
trom  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Florence  until  May 
22.  The  emperor  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Greek 
bishops,  March  30,  in  the  apartment  of  the  invalid  pa- 
triarch J  oseph,  and  other  such  meetings  followed.  The 
discussions  were  stormy.  Dositbeus  of  Jerusalem  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  false  to  the 
creed  and  "  Latinize."  Mark  declared  that  the  Latins 
were  not  only  schismatics,  but  heretics.  It  was  final- 
ly agreed  that  a  committee  of  twenty  should  be  ap- 
pointed, ten  trom  each  side,  to  lay  down  the  doctfine 
of  the  procession  in  a  form  that  might  be  accepted  by 
both  sides.  **  After  many  unsuccessful  endeavors, 
they  drew  up  a  profession  of  fSuth  upon  the  subject  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  they  de- 
clared as  follows :' That  the  Holy  Spiiit  is  from  all 
eternity  from  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  that  he  fh>m 
all  eternity  proceedeth  from  l>oth,  as  from  one  only 
principle,  and  by  one  only  apiration  ;  that  by  this  way 
of  speaking  it  is  signified  that  the  Son  also  is,  as  the 
Greeks  express  it,  the  cauae^  or,  as  the  Latins,  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  equally  with 
the  Father.  Also  we  declare  that  what  some  of  the 
holy  fathers  have  said  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
SpirityVvm  (ex)  the  Father  by  (per)  the  Son  is  to  be 
taken  in  such  a  sense  as  that  the  Son  is,  as  well  as  the 
Father,  and  conjointly  with  him,  the  cause  or  principle 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  since  all  that  the  Father  hath 
he  hath,  in  begetting  him,  communicated  to  his  only 
begotten  Son,  the  paternity  alone  excepted;  so  it  is 
from  the  Father  IVom  all  eternity  that  the  Son  hath 
received  this  also,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.'  In  the  same  de- 
cree the  council  declared  that  it  was  lawful  to  conse- 
crate unleavened  bread  as  well  as  that  which  had  been 
leavened  and  upon  the  subject  of  purgatory,  that  the 
souls  of  those  who  die  truly  penitent  in  the  love  of 
God,  before  bringing  forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance, 
are  purified  after  death  by  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and 
that  the}''  derive  comfort  in  those  pains  from  the  pray- 
ers of  the  faithful  on  earth,  as  also  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  alms,  and  other  works  of  piety.  Concerning 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  they  confessed  the  pope  to  be 
the  sovereign  pontiff  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  the  father  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians,  and  the  governor  of  the  Church  of 
God,  according  to  the  sacred  canons  and  acts  of  the 
oBCumenical  councils,  saving  the  prvrilegeM  and  rights  if 
the  Eastern  patriarchs. 

After  various  conferences,  the  decree  of  union  was 
drawn  up  in  due  order,  in  Greek  and  in  Latin ;  it  was 
then  read  and  signed  by  the  pope,  and  by  eighteen  car- 
dinals, by  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Gre- 
nada, and  the  two  episcopal  ambassadors  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  eight  archbishops,  forty-seven  bishops 
(who  were  almost  all  Italians),  four  generals  of  monas- 
tic orders,  and  forty-one  abbots.  On  the  Greek  side, 
it  was  signed  by  the  emperor  John  Pat»ologus,  by  the 
vicars  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  (the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  lately 
died),  and  by  several  metropolitans.  This  decree  was 
published  on  the  6th  of  July,  1439,  after  which  the 
Greeks,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  left  Florence,  and  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  February  1, 1440.  The  union 
thus  formed  was  of  very  short  duration.     See  Gbeek. 


Chdrcii.  After  their  departure,  the  council  continued 
its  sittings ;  and  in  the  next  session,  held  September 
4th,  the  fathers  at  Basle  were  declared  to  be  heretics 
and  schismatics.  In  the  second,  November  22d,  a  very 
long  decree  was  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  union  of 
the  Armenians  with  the  Roman  Chureh.  This  decree 
runs  in  the  name  of  the  pope  only.  In  the  third.  Mar. 
28, 1440,  the  anti-pope  Amadeus,  whom  the  council  at 
Basle  had  elected  pope  (Felix  V),  was  declared  to  be  a. 
heretic  and  schismatic,  and  all  bis  followers  guilty  of 
high  treason ;  a  promise  of  pardon  being  held  out  to 
those  who  should  submit  within  fifty  days.  In  the 
fourth  session,  4th  of  February,  1441,  a  decree  for  the 
reunion  of  the  Jacobites  of  Ethiopia  with  the  Roman 
Church  was  published,  signed  by  the  pope  and  eight 
cardinals.  Andrew,  the  deputy  of  Joh^i  XI,  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  received  it  in  the  name  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Jacobites.  In  the  fifth  session,  26th  of  April, 
1442,  the  pope's  proposal  to  transfer  the  conncU  to 
Rome  was  agreed  to,  but  only  two  sessions  were  held 
there,  in  which  decrees  for  the  union  of  the  Syrians, 
Chaldasans,  and  Maronites  with  the  see  of  Rome  were 
drawn  up"  (Landon,  Manual  ofCovncUs,  s.  v).  On  the 
return  home  of  the  Greeks,  they  found  no  welcome : 
Mark  of  Ephesus  was  held  up  as  the  true  representa- 
tive of  orthodoxy,  and  the  signers  to  the  union  were 
denounced  as  recreants.  Most  of  those  who  bad  sign- 
ed their  names  recanted,  saying,  "Alas !  we  have  been 
seduced  by  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  has  signed 
the  union  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  tongue  that  has 
pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be  torn  from 
the  root." 

Literaiure.—ToT  the  acts  of  the  council  (on  the  Latin 
side),  see  Hor.  Jurtinianus,  Acta  ConcU.  Florentim 
(Rom.  1638,  8  parts  fol.) ;  Mansi,  Concilia,  v,  ix ;  Labbe 
et  Cossart,  ConciL  xiii,  228,  510,  1084;  Harduin,  CVm- 
cil.  ix.  The  acts  are  summed  up  in  Semler,  Seleeta 
HistoricB  Eccies.  capit.  iii,  140  eq.  On  the  Greek  side 
we  have  Sylvester  Sguropulos  (often  written  Syropu- 
lus),'Airo^vi7fiovci>f(ara,  Vera  Hist,  vnioms  non  vera  in- 
ter  Graeos  et  Latinos,  s,  Condi.  Flortnt.  narraiio;  Gr. 
et  Lat.,  ed.  Rob.  Creyghton  (Hague,  1660,  fol.) ;  in  re- 
ply to  which,  Leo  Allatius  wrote  Erercii.  in  R.  Creygk" 
toni  apparat.^  etc.  (Romie,  1674, 1666,  4to).  See  also 
SchrOckh,  Kirchengeschichte,  xxxiv,  888  sq. ;  Ffoulkes, 
Christendom's  Divisions  (Lend.  1867),  ii,  882  sq. ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  xiv;  Hefele,  in 
Tubing.  QuartaLSchrift,  1847, 188  sq. ;  Grier,  Epitome 
of  Councils  (Dublin,  1827,  8vo),  ch.  xxvi ;  The  History 
of  the  Council  of  Florence  translated  by  Basil  Popoff, 
ed.  by  J.  M.  Neale  (Lond.  1861, 12mo) ;  Cunningham, 
Historical  Theology,  i,  468  sq. ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of 
Romanism,  bk.  ili,  cb.  iii. 

FlorentluB  Radewins,  successor  of  Gerhard 
Groot  as  director  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Leerdam  in  1350.  He  became 
M.A.  at  the  University  of  Pnmue,  and  on  his  return 
to  Holland  came  under  the  influence  of  Gerhard,  and 
became  his  close  friend,  and  a  leader  among  the  Breth« 
rcn.  He  died  A.D.  1400.  His  life  was  written  by 
Thomas  &  Kempis  {Vita  Florfntii,  in  Opera  Omnia,  ed. 
1G35,  vol.  iii).  See  Ullmann,  Rffrviers  before  the  Hef- 
ormcUion,  11,  82  sq.     See  Bretiikex. 

I^orian.  1.  A  martyr  (saint  in  the  Roman  Catbo* 
lie  Church),  was  the  son  of  Christian  parents  of  Celia, 
and  served  in  the  Roman  army  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Dioclesian.  When  the  prefect  Aquilinus  went 
to  Loreh  to  search  for  Christians,  Florian  voluntarily 
confessed  his  faith  and  was  drowned  in  the  Enns.  A 
pious  matron,  Valeria,  in  pursuance  of  a  vision,  had 
bis  corpse  buried  at  the  place  where  subsequently  the 
monastery  of  St.  Florian  was  erected.  Later,  his  rel- 
ics were  taken  to  Rome,  and  in  1183  pope  Lucius  III 
sent  them  to  king  Casimir,  of  Poland,  and  bishop  Ge« 
deoo,  of  Cracow.     Thus  he  became  the  .patron  saint 
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of  Poland.  Ue  is  commemorated  on  the  4th  of  March.  | 
As  he  is  particularly  invoked  by  those  in  danger  of  i 
fire,  he  is  represented  in  Christian  art  with  a  vessel  I 
extinguishing  flames.  | 

2.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Angustinian  monas- 
teries of  Austria.  It  was  erected  over  the  grave  of 
St.  Florian  (see  Flosiax,  1)  in  the  6th  century,  and 
buUt  anew  in  1713.— Stttlz,  Gesch,  des  reguUrten  Chor- 
hemr^SH/tei  St.  Florian  (Linz,  1835).     (A.  J.  8.) 

I^orida,  a  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  coextensive  with  the 
state  of  the  same  nams.  It  was  organized  in  183S. 
The  first  bishop  was  Francis  Huger  Kutledge,  D.D., 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  consecrated  in  1851 ;  died 
at  Tallahassee  Nov.  4,  1866.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Freeman  Youn^,  consecrated  July  25,  1867. 
From  1862  to  1865  Florida  belonged  to  the  "  General 
Council  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America."  In 
1868  the  diocese  counted  16  clergymen,  14  parishes, 
and  738  communicants.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Florinians,  a  sect  in  the  2d  century  who  inclined 
to  the  views  of  the  Valentinians.  They  were  so  named 
from  Florinus,  a  Roman  presbyter  who  was  deposed 
by  Eleutherius.  His  views  are  only  to  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  of  Irenseus  and  from  a  passage  in  Euse- 
bius  (v,  20).  It  appears  that  Florinus  aXjirti  pushed 
nionarchianism  so  ^  as  to  make  God  the  author  of 
evil;  and  afterwards,  on  the  other  extreme,  in  con- 
nection with  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Valentinus,  Flori- 
nus maintained  that  light  and  darkness  were  two  eter- 
nal principles  f^om  which  all  the  good  and  evU  re- 
spectively in  the  universe  had  proceeded. — Neander, 
Ch,  Nut,  i,  680 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  408.  See  Val- 
entinians. 

FlorlB,  Joachim  of.     See  Joachim. 

Floms,  DrepaniuB  (commonly  called  Florus 
DiACONUs  or  Magistbr),  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons  in  the  9th  century,  noted  especially  for  the 
share  he  took  in  the  disputes  with  Gottschalc  and  Jo- 
hannus  Scotus,  and  also  between  Agobard  and  Ama- 
larius.  Atcainst  the  former  he  wrote  (A.D.  852)  LU>er 
de  Predettmatione  centra  Joh.  ScoU  erron.  defnitionu. 
He  asserts  a  twofold  predestination,  or,  rather,  predes- 
tination under  a  twofold  aspect :  a  gratuitous  predes- 
tination of  the  elect  to  grace  and  glory,  and  a  predes- 
tination of  the  reprobate  to  damnation  for  their  sins, 
which  they  commit  by  their  own  free  will ;  and  main- 
tains that,  though  our  free  will  can  choose  that  which 
is  good,  yet  it  never  would  choose,  or  do  it,  if  it  were 
not  assisted  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  ex- 
plain thL%  he  makes  use  of  the  comparison  of  a  sick 
man,  of  whom  we  may  say  that  he  may  recover  his 
health,  although  he  hath  need  of  physic  to  restore  it ; 
or  of  a  dead  man,  that  he  may  be  raised,  but  by  the  di- 
vine ])o\ver.  In  like  manner,  saith  he,  the  free  will 
being  distempered,  and  dead,  by  the  sin  of  the  first 
man,  may  be  revived,  but  not  by  its  own  virtue,  but 
by  the  grace  and  power  of  God,  who  hath  pity  on  it, 
which  Florus  understands  not  only  of  that  grace  which 
is  necessary  for  actions,  but  of  that  also  which  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  conversion  by  prayer,  and  begin  to  do 
well.  "  While  he  censured  Scotus  on  account  of  his 
abuse  of  the  worldly  sciences,  he  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  so  far  misled  by  the  zeal  of  the  polemic  as  to 
discard  them  as  useless  in  themnelves  to  theology; 
but  he  had  the  discretion  to  distinguish  the  right  use 
of  them,  in  investigating  truth,  from  that  abuse.  He 
only  demanded  that  everything  should  be  tried  by  the 
test  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  declared  that,  in  order  rightly  to  understand  and 
apply  Scripture  truth,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  the 
letter  alone,  but  that  the  inward  illumination  of  a 
Christian  temper  was  also  required.  The  holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  could  not  be  rightly  understood  and 
profitaltly  read  unless  faith  in  Christ  first  existed  in 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  truth  might  be 


rightly  apprehended  by  means  of  that,  or  unless  faith 
in  Christ  was  truly  sought,  and  found  in  them  by  tho 
light  which  cometb  from  above."  This,  and  his  tract 
De  A  ctitme  Mtuarum,  and  De  ekcHombug  Epucopontm, 
may  \>e  found  in  Bib,  Max.  Patr.  torn,  xv ;  the  OpuMc. 
adc.  AmaAarium  in  Marttne  el  Durtmd,  collect,  ix,  p. 
577.  He  compiled,  chiefly  from  Aaguatine,  a  Conun. 
in  Omnes  Ptniii  Epistolatf  which  was  published  as 
Beda*s  until  Blabillon  showed  it  to  be  Floms^s.  AU 
his  extant  writings  are  given  In  Migne,  Patrol,  Lai, 
cxix,  1-42.S. — Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii, 
n.  45 ;  Hook,  £ecl.  Biog,  v,  153 ;  Higt,  IMt.  de  la  France, 
tom.  V ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  (Torrey),  iii,  489 ;  Ceillier, 
Auteurs  Sacris  (Paris,  1862),  xii,  478  sq. 

FloruB,  QoBBius  (Graecized  rkftotoQ  ^Xmqoq  by 
Josephus),  sometimes  with  the  praenomen  Festus  or  Ces- 
tlu9y  a  native  of  Clazomenc,  appointed  procurator  of 
Judxa,  A.D.  64,  in  place  of  Albinus,  by  Nero,  through 
the  influence  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  with  Poppea,  the 
empress.  His  rule  was  marked  with  such  unprece- 
dented rapine  and  violence  as  to  drive  the  Jews  into 
they-  final  rebellion  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  10),  a  result  appar- 
ently intended  by  him  in  order  to  cover  his  own  enor- 
mities (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  1,  6;  xx,  11, 1 ;  War,  ii, 
14).  He  took  a  bribe  at  Csesarea  fiom  the  Jews  for 
protecting  them  in  their  synagogue  worship,  and  then 
abandoned  them  to  the  fur}*  of  the  Greeks,  imprisoning 
those  who  came  to  supplicate  his  promised  protection. 
He  massacred  and  impaled  Jewish  citizens  of  rank  at 
pleasure,  and  publicly  derided  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  intervention  of  Cestina  Gallus,  proconsul  of  Syria, 
in  their  favor.  His  term  ended  with  the  Jewish  in- 
surrection, A.D.  65,  in  which  he  was  superseded  by 
Vespasian,  or  perhaps  perished  (Josephus,  Ufe,  6; 
Ant.  xiv,  9,  2;  xx,  9,  5;  War,  ii,  15;  Suetonius,  Vefp, 
iv ;  Orosius,  vii,  9 ;  Sulpic.  Sev.  Sacr.  Hist,  ii,  42 ;  Eu- 
sebius,  Chron.  Ixvi).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 
See  Governor. 

Flote.     See  Float. 

Flour  stands  in  the  Anth.ycr8.  as  the  represent:- 
tive  of  the  following  Heb.  words:  Tvqp,  (ke'mach,  lit- 
erally marrow  [see  Fat],  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  i,  24 ; 
xxviii,  24 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28,  meal,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
rendered),  vbp  (so'leth,  fh)m  stripping  ojTthe  hull,  tho 
finest  and  purest  part  of  the  meal,  usually  rendered 
"fine  flour,"  Sept  and  N.  Test  «poaXic,  Rev.  xviii, 
13),  and  psca  (batsek%  from  its  stoelUag  in  rising,  2 
Sam.  xiii,  18,  dough  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered).  See 
Meal. 

In  early  times  com  was  often  eaten  whole  without 
any  preparation  at  all  (Dent,  xxiii,  25),  and  tho  cus- 
tom was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour (Matt,  xii,  1).  Parching  it  afterwards  became  so 
general  that  the  words  which  properly  mean  parched 
were  aUo  u^^ed  for  com  or  meal  (Ruth  ii,  14 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii,  28).  See  Parched  Corn.  Mortars  were  usal 
in  the  time  of  Moses  for  bruising  com,  as  was  also  tho 
mill  (Numb,  xi,  8).  See  Mortar.  Fine  meal,  that 
i.o,  corn  or  grain  ground  or  beaten  fine,  is  spoken  of  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  6).  At 
first,  barley  alone  was  ground,  but  afterwards  wheat, 
as  only  the  poor  used  barley.  .  Barley-bread  appears 
to  have  been  more  suitable  in  the  warm  climate  of  the 
East  than  in  a  colder  climate.  See  Bread.  On  the 
second  day,  however,  it  becomes  insipid  and  rough  to 
the  palate*  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  wheaten  bread ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  baking  ever}"  day,  and  hence 
also  the  daily  grinding  at  the  mills  alwut  evening  al- 
luded to  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxv,  10).  See 
Mill.  The  flour,  being  mingled  with  water,  was  re- 
duced to  a  solid  mass  in  a  sort  of  wooden  tray  or 
kneading-trough  (q.  v.) ;  this,  after  remaining  a  little 
time,  was  kneaded,  some  leaven  being  also  added  to 
it  (Exod.  xii,  84).  See  Leaven.  In  case  it  was  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  bread  very  hastily,  the  leaven 
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was  left  out  (Gen.  xvlii,  6;  xix,  8).  The  cakes,  when 
made,  were  round,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  often  not  thicker  than  a  knife. — Jahn,  ArchoBol.  § 
137-140.  See  Cake.  Fine  flour  was  especially  offer- 
ed by  the  poor  as  a  sin-oflering  (Lev.  v,  11-13),  and  in 
connection  with  other  sacrifices  in  general  (Numb,  xv, 
3*1?)  srxviii,  7-29).     See  Offering. 

Flower  (usually  some  form  of  the  kindred  roots 
Y^:£  and  V^)*  to  fflitter^  and  hence  to  bloagom ;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  uv^oc),  a  generic  term,  not  designating  any 
particular  species.  Flowers  grow  in  great  variety 
and  abundance  in  Palestine,  and  from  the  month  of 
January  to  May  the  groves  and  meadows  are  adorned 
with  the  blossoms  of  different  species  of  wild  plants. 
TraTellers  have  noticed  different  species  of  anemone, 
ranunculus,  crocus,  tulip,  narcissus,  hyacinth,  lily,  vi- 
olet, aster,  pink,  iris,  asphodel,  daffodil,  crowfoot, 
wind-flower,  willow-herb,  hyssop,  dragon-wort,  peri- 
winkle, squill,  the  spiked  veronica,  white  clover,  and 
a  flower  resembling  the  hollyhock,  and  several  others, 
which,  by  their  variety  and  multitude,  perfume  the 
air,  and  yield  a  very  lovely  prospect.  The  rose  of 
Sharon,  which  is  not  properly  a  rose,  but  a  cistus, 
white  or  red,  grows  abundantly ;  also  the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho, though  not  properly  so,  grows  spontaneously,  par- 
ticularly near  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  The  cel- 
ebrated henna  plant  abounds  in  several  places.  With 
the  jasmine,  as  well  as  with  the  vine,  the  people  orna- 
ment the  alleys  and  the  arbors  of  their  gardens. 
Burckhardt  noticed  the  pretty  red  flower  of  the  nomen 
plant,  which  abounds  in  all  the  valleys  of  Sinai,  and 
is  also  seen  among  the  most  bnrron  j^ranitic  rocks  of 
the  mountains  (see  Tyas,  Flowert  <ifJloly  Land^  Lond. 
n.  d.).     See  Palestine. 

Flowers  in  the  Bible  are  not  treated  from  a  scieu' 
tific  point  of  view.  Very  few  species  are  mentioned ; 
and,  although  their  beauty  is  once  or  twice  alluded  to 
in  descriptive  passages  (sometimes  under  the  general 
term  *' grass,"  Matt,  vi,  88;  Cant,  ii,  12;  v,  13),  they 
are  seldom  introduced,  except  in  the  single  pathetic 
analogy  which  they  afford  to  the  transitory  life  and 
glory  of  mankind  (Job  xiv,  2 ;  Psa.  ciii,  15 ;  Isa.  xxviii, 
1 ;  xl,  6 ;  Jas.  i,  10 ;  1  Pet.  i,  24).  See  Botany.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  were  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers, 
and  they  are  often  represented  on  the  monument^  (see 
Wilkinson,  i,  19,  37,  57,  78, 141,  257,  etc.).  Gardens 
(msa,  01TH9,  t2"'Sa,  naQacHtxoC)  wore  in  use  among 
Orientals  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xiii,  10) ;  Deut. 
xl,  12,  etc.);  but,  although  they  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  fragrant  herbs  (Cant,  vi,  2 ;  iv.  16),  often 
chosen  for  their  beauty  and  rarity  (Tsa.  xvii,  10),  yet 
they  appear  to  have  l)een  chiefly  cultivated  for  useful 
and  culinary  purposes  (Jer.  xxix,  5 ;  Cant,  vi,  11 ;  iv, 
13;  Deut.  viii,  8,  etc.)*     Sec  Garden. 

Flo^ver  (rrng,  pe^rach,  a  fttirf,  Isa.  xviii,  5 ;  Numb, 
xvii,  8,  as  just  burstinff  open  into  a  hhssom,  Isa.  v,  24 ; 
Nah.  i,  4)  is  used  to  dcscrit)e  the  floral  ornaments  of 
the  golden  candelabrum  (Exod.  xxv,  81  aq. ;  xxxvii, 
17;  1  Kings  vii,  26),  and  also  the  artificial  lily-oma- 
ments  around  the  edge  of  the  great  laver  (1  Kings  vii, 
26 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  5)  in  the  tabernacle  and  Temple.  See 
Candlestick,  Golden  ;  Brazen  Sea. 

Flowers  (H'n),  niddah\  unc!eannes$^  as  often  else- 
where rendered)  stands  in  Lev.  xv,  21,  33,  for  the 
menstrual  discharge  of  females. 

Flowers.  (1.)  It  was  an  ancient  practice  to  strew 
flowers  on  graves.  Jerome  bestows  the  following 
commendation  on  Pammachius:  **  While  other  hus- 
bands throw  thorns,  lilies,  violets,  roses,  and  purple 
flowers  upon  the  graves  of  their  wives,  our  Pammachi- 
us waters  the  bones  and  holy  ashes  of  his  wife  with 
the  balsam  of  alms.  With  these  perfumes  and  odors 
he  solaces  the  ashes  of  the  dead  that  lie  at  rest"  (^Epiit. 
2G).  (2.)  The  practice  of  decorating  churches  with 
flowers  is  very  common  in  the  Roman,  and  some  of 


the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent,  and  exists 
in  various  parts  of  England.  It  probably  arose  out 
of  a  desire  to  **  honor  the  flrst-fruits"  of  nature's  most 
beautiful  productions,  and  may  therefore  be  retained 
among  things  in  themselves  indifferent.  The  modem 
Ritualists,  however,  carry  this,  as  other  things,  to  ex- 
cess.— Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xxiii,  chap,  iii,  §  20 : 
Walcot,  Sacred  Arehnology^  p.  280;  Barrett,  Flowert 
and  Festivals^  or  Directions  for  the  Floral  Decoration 
of  Churches  (London,  1868). 

Floy,  James,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
Aug.  20, 1806.  Ho  received  his  academical  education 
at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  but  left  college  before 
graduating,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  a  student  of  botany  and  horticulture  at  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
In  1831  he  joined  the  Bowery  Village  (now  Seventh 
Street)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  some  time 
acted  as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-sclutol 
for  colored  persons  under  the  care  of  that  church.  He 
was  also  appointed  a  class-leader;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  Februar}%  1833 ;  was  received  into  the  trav- 
elling ministry  as  a  probationer  at  the  New  York  Con- 
ference of  1835,  and  appointed  to  Riverhead,  Long  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.  His  subsequent  appointments  were :  1886- 
87,  Hempstead  Circuit ;  1837-89,  Harlem  Mission.  He 
was  an  earnest  abolitionist  at  a  time  when  abolition- 
ism cost  a  man  something ;  and  in  1838  he  was  cen- 
sured by  his  Conference  for  attending  an  abolition  Con- 
vention. He  lived  to  see  his  principles  triumph  both 
in  Church  and  State.  At  the  Conference  for  1889  he 
was  ordained  elder,  and  appointed  to  Kortright  Cir- 
cuit, Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  but,  en  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  wife,  he  was  released  from  the  appoint- 
ment From  1840  to  1842  he  was  at  Washington-street 
Church,  Brooklyn;  1842-44,  Dan  bury,  Conn.;  1844- 
46,  Madison  Street,  New  York  ;  1847^8,  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  1848-60,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  1850-52,  Madi- 
son Street,  New  Yotk,  second  time;  1862  54,  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York ;  1854-56,  presiding  elder  of 
New  York  District ;  1856-60,  editor  of  National  Maga- 
zine and  Secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist EplBcopal  Church;  1861-68,  Seventh  Street,  New 
York ;  1863,  Beekman  Hill,  New  York.  Three  times 
his  Conference  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  Generd 
Conference.  His  appointments  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  pastoral  life  strongly  indicate  the 
high  appreciation  that  was  held  of  his  merits ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  never  failed  to  leave  any  charge 
better  than  when  he  came  to  it.  He  also  took  a  livelv 
interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church ;  was  dili- 
gent in  his  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  his  Confer- 
ence, where  his  influence  was  alwa3's  potent.  As  as- 
sistant secretary  and  secretary,  he  kept  the  Conferepce 
journals  fourteen  years.  In  1848  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  firom  the  Wcsleyan  Universi^.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  clear,  direct,  and  earnest ;  eminently 
evangelical  in  doctrine;  in  exhortation,  pungent  and 
effective;  elevated  in  matter,  and  rigidly  correct  in 
style  and  manner.  His  death  was  sudden.  On  the 
evening  of  Oct.  14,  1868,  in  his  study,  with  only  a  son 
with  him,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired 
almost  instantly.  Dr.  Floy  was  a  man  of  powerful 
personal  character,  and  of  vigorous  as  well  as  acute  in- 
tellect. His  critical  faculty  was  largely  developed; 
his  personal  culture  was  careful  and  thorough;  his 
English  style  was  pure  and  clear  to  a  rare  degree. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Metho- 
diat  Quarterly  Review^  and  some  of  the  best  articles  in 
that  journal  are  from  his  pen.  He  was  devoted  to 
Sunday-schools,  and  wrote  several  books  for  the  use 
of  the  schools,  among  them  Harry  Budd,  a  very  'suc- 
cessful juvenile  tale.  One  of  his  most  important  la- 
bors was  the  editing  of  the  Methodist  Hymn-hook^  a  task 
assigned  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Floy  was  %h^. 
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most  acCivfl  meniber,  by  tfae  Gfinonl  C(nif«m)ce  of 
1B49.  The  Hyma-book  dow  tn  du  owm  its  compre- 
henilTtaeM  ind  t^mnl  ezctlluics  largely  to  Dr.  Hoy. 
He  edited  tbe  poathiunoiu  works  oT  Dr.Olm  (q.  v.)- 
After  his  death  appeand  his  Old  Tatamtot  Ckaracttrt 
deHneaUd  and  Ubatralfd  (N.  Ywk,  I3n>o)  —Occanmtal 
atrmmi.  Bevitia.  ondEiiap  (N.  V.  12mo).— Cotiy,  in 
MellvkSjt  Qtiarltrl)  Rtvian,  Jannaiy,  1861,  aitide  vi; 
Woodniff,  in  The  Ladut  Erjumtotj,  Jaly,  IBfij,  ait.  i; 
Mim»iet  oflK:  Awual  Cim/tmcti,  1864,' p.  S». 

Floyd,  John,  an  English  Jeioit,  wai  bom  in  C«m- 
btUgesbire.  Be  became  a  Jesuit  an  the  Contln«Dt 
Id  1&93,  add  roturtied  to  England  as  ■  mistionaiy. 
He  w»s  afterwards  banished,  and  was  employed  by 
hii  superiors  to  l«Bch  polite  literature  and  divlnitv  at 
St.Onier  and  Louvain.  The  time  of  hiB  death  is' not 
known.  He  was  involved  in  controversiea  with  Cbil- 
lingwortb,  Antonlui  dc  Dominis.  Craabaw,  Sir  Edwaid 
Hobby,  and  other  Protestants,  in  which  he  assumed 
the  names  of  D:aHtl  rt  Jhb,  Uerniaanus  Ltrtwlitit,  and 

wrote  SymipiiM  Apmtana  if.  A.dc  Damimt  (Antwerp, 
iei7,  Svo)!  — /^elertio  HspocntU  M.  A.  dt  Bnmm'j 
(IGIS,  8vo)  -.—The  Church  Cangueranl  owr  human  IVil, 
■gaiDSt  Chillingwortb  (St  Om<^r,  1631,  4to) :— 7%i  To- 
lal  Sam,  against  the  tame  (1639,  *to):—Amtr<T  to 
William  Craikaa  (1612,  ito)  -.—A  Trealite  of  Purija- 
loiy.  In  «n>wer  to  Sir  Edward  Hohhy  (1618).— Ale- 
gambe,  De  Script.  Frat.  Jriu ;  Hook,  Ecd.  Blag,  v,  154. 
Flndd,  KoBSBT  (Latin,  Db  Flcittibcs),  an  Eng- 
liih  physician  and  Iheosophist,  was  bom  at  Millgite. 
In  Kent,  in  1074.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
Afterwacds  tnvelled  on  the  Continent,  where  he  be- 
came a  Koaicmdan  (q.  v.).  Returning  to  England, 
he  became  M.D..  and  practised  in  I.ondua,  devoting 
himself  also  to  the  study  of  the  nataial  sciences,  in 
which  lie  thawed  rare  eptitudet.  He  waa  also  a  letl- 
ODt  ttudent  of  the  occult  sciences.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don Sept.  8, 1637.  Ilewasamuiofralgenius.  Kep- 
ler and  Gaasendi  thought  it  worth  while  Co  nritc 
■gwnst  him.  Fiudd's  works  were  pnbliihed  in  Latin 
at  Oppenheim,  1617-88,  6  vols,  folio.  His  MoiauxU 
PAUamphs.  ^oundtd  upm  the  okbHoI  Troth  or  ttemai 
Sapimce  (Lend.  1659,  foL),  is  translated  Irom  the  Latin 
text.  See  Rich,  Btoff.  Viclionan/ ;  Brucker,  Bill,  Cril. 
Phitartpluai  Wood,  Alhma  Oaademtet.     See  Theo»- 

Fltte,  NiKOLACB  voK  DEit,  alto  known  nnder  the 
name  of  Brotker  Klmt,  wat  bom  at  FlUeli,  In  the 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  Switierland,  March  21,  1417. 
He  waa  nligioualy  educated,  and  waa  early  dittin- 
gnlshed  fbr  hit  atcetldtm,  while,  at  the  tame  time, 
he  neglected  none  of  hit  social  duties.  He  served 
in  the  army  with  distinctiDn,  and  afterwards  wat 
nineteen  years  oouncillor  of  state  and  Jndge.  Hit 
countrymen  woald  have  appointed  him  to  the  highest 
offices,  but  he  declined,  and,  resigning  even  his  func- 
tion of  Jndge,  he  left  hia  JamQy  OcL  10, 14ff?,  barefoot- 
ed, bareheaded,  and  coarsely  clad,  to  withdraw  from 
the  world  entirely,  and  live  in  the  viidemesa.  He 
settled  among  the  Alpo,  where  he  it  said  to  have  lived 
fer  twenty  years  without  tonobing  any  food  except  the 
consscreM  wafer  brought  to  him  by  the  priest.  The 
people  erected  a  chapel  for  him,  and  he  gained  great 
renown.  After  1477  he  began  preaching  in  the  chap- 
el. In  1481  ho  suddenly  appesred  at  a  diet  of  the 
eight  cantons,  which  at  Chat  time  composed  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  held  at  Slanz,  and  by  an  effective  ad- 
dress averted  Uie  threatening  dismption  of  the  Confed- 
eration. He  died  March  21, 1487.  He  was  canonized 
tn  1GS9  by  Clement  IX.— Henog,  /Ual-Encfkhp.  iv, 
431 1  Kper,  EeaKg.  Kalerider,  1851 ;  Goldlin  von  TielTe- 
nan,  Cew*  and  Ltbtn  det  htU.  Bmden  Klaia  (2d  edit. 
Lucerne,  1808) ;  Butinger,  flmrfer  Klata  u.  «iri  ^rital-  i 
ter  (Lnceme.  1827) ;  Schneller,  Urber  Kirolatu  ton  dtr  i 
nm  (Einiied.  ISA!).     There  are  also  Uogt^hies  by  | 


Flnta  (KP^pi^Oa,  mathroHUta',  from  its  Ua% 
or  vkirllimg  sound ;  Tbeodot.  ffvpitt  a  pipr\  a  musical 
instrument,  mentioned  among  others  (Uan.  iii,  6, 7, 10, 
15)  as  used  at  the  wonhip  uf  the  golden  image  which 
Kebuchadneiui'  bad  set  up.  (Comp.  the  auXi^  of  1 
Esdr.  V,  2,  as  a  Persian  instrument.)  According  Co  the 
■nthor  of  ShmfHaggOmin,  this  inttraroeut  was  some- 
time* made  of  a  great  numlier  of  pipes — a  statement 
which,  If  eorrecl,  would  make  its  name  the  Chaldee  for 
the  musical  insCniment  called  in  Hebrew  3^=19,  tigab', 
and  erroneously  rendered  In  the  A.  V.  '-organ." — 
Smith,  s.  V.     Bee  Pipe. 

There  is  notice  taken  in  the  Gospels  of  ptavers  on 
the  flute  (n/AijT-.ir.  "minstrel"),  who  were  collected  at 
funerals  (MaCC.  1.x,  23,  24).  The  Rabbins  say  tbaC  it 
was  not  allowable  to  have  less  than  two  players  on  the 
flute  at  the  funeral  of  persons  of  the  meanest  condi- 
tion, besides  a  professional  woman  hired  to  lament; 
and  Josephos  relates  that,  a  false  report  of  bis  death 
being  spread  at  Jerusalem,  teveral  pertous  hired  play- 
ers on  the  flute  by  way  of  preparaWon  for  his  funeral. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  bowei-er,  we  see  nothing  like 
it.  The  Jews  probably  borrowed  the  custom  ftom  the 
Romans.  When  it  was  an  old  woman  who  died  thev 
used  trumpets,  but  flutes  when  a  young  woman  was  to 
be  buried.— Calmet,  s.  v.     See  yuNEIui.. 

Untea,  or  rather  jfcjeofcd,  were  very  early  in  aae 
in  ancient  Egypt,  where  tli^y  were  of  vsrions  fomis 
and  lengths,  both  single  and  double,  with  diflerrnt 
numbers  of  holes,  and  osed  by  players  of  both  sexes. 


Ancient  Egrplian  Flutes. 
So  also  amoDj;  the  Greeks  and  Ramans  theee  instnb 
menu  were  common  (Wilkinson,  AacEg.  i,  126  tq., 
abridgm. ;  Eitto,  FieUrriat  Bibh,  note  on  Dan.  iii,  10> 


ADcient  ItMiiaa  DonUe  Flutes. 


-I  -1.    ■       -I   •    -    -EJ 

Modern  Egxplbn  .Viy  or  Flute. 
Flutes  or  Flutinga,  curved  channels  cut  perpen- 
icularly  in  the  iihafts  of  columns  of  rlassical  amhl- 
tectnre.  In  the  Doric  order  the  column  has  twenty 
flutes,  separated  by  a  sharp  edge.  In  the  Ionic,  Co- 
rinthian, and  Composlu  there  are  twenty-fbar,  aepa- 


nted  by  a  bidkB  BUet.  Bfitii  flotea  occvr  In  wnna 
clMtiol,  md  in  etrly RomintaqBt  «rchH«ctnTe.  Flutes 
*lso  occur,  bat  nn^,  in  {oUui  ud  jHlutera  of  Goth- 
ic bnildiogi.     (G.  F.  C.) 


FItix.  Bloodv  (laaempia,  Acto  xitviii,  8),  the 
■unc  u  our  i^MiMTy,  which  in  th«  Etitt  ia,  though 
Mmetlmea  ipondic,  generally  ejHdemic  (as  in  the  cue 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera),  lud  then  luuuiei  ita  worst 
form.  It  ia  always  attended  with  fever  (q.  v.),  I>e- 
quently  in  an  inlermittent  form,  the  presence  of  which 
Lake,  with  profBwianaJ  accuracy,  intimates  by  the  plu- 
ral (irrpfToi)  in  the  aiwve  caw  of  Pnhlius.  A  sharp  j 
gnairing  and  bumintc  sensation  seizes  the  bowels,  | 
which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter  and  pu-  | 
rulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is  said  to  be 
leu  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt,  Bill.  Mtdic. 
c.xW,p.'M&-bU7).  KingJehoram'a  disease  i>  thought 
by  Dr.  Mead  to  have  been  a  chronic  dysentery,  and 
the  "bowels  railing  out"  the  prelnpim  ani,  knnnu 
•ometimes  to  ensue  (i  Chron.  xxi,  1^  lS).~SDiith,  s. 
T.     See  DiaEASB. 

Fly  is  the  rendering  in  the  Antb.Vers.  oftwoHeb. 
words.  (Egli  has  a  eurious  article  on  the  name  of  the  I 
baOtrfy  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  ZriUrhr.fur  Wi-  i 
taudvi/ll  Theoloi/K,  Jena,  1864,  i.)  See  Airr ;  Bkr  ; 
Flba;  Ghat;  Hobnbtj  Licbj  Locust;  Scorpion,  j 
etc  I 

1.  Zdnib'  p!i31 ;  Sept.  /ivin,  Tulg,  moaco)  occura  ! 
only  in  two  passapes  (comp.Witd.  xvl,  9;  Xlic,  10), 
namtly,  Eccles.  x,  I,  "Dead  ababim  cause  the  oint- 
ment of  the  apolbocBiy  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savor," 
and  in  Isa.  vii,  18,  where  It  is  said,  "The  Loid  shall  hisa 
tor  the  zeiiii  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers 
of  E^pt."  The  Heb.  name,  it  Is  piobabic.  Is  a  ge- 
neric one  for  any  Insect,  but  the  etvmolofcy  ia  a  matter 
of  doubt  (see  Gesenias,  Th/t.  p.  401 ;  fltb.  and  Chald. 
La.  a,  V. ;  and  FUrat,  H&.  Concord,  s.  v.).     The  word 

ally  appropriated  to  an  idol  worahlpped  at  Ekron,  Ba- 
alzebub  (2  Kings  i,  3) ;  but,  according  Co  the  English 
version  and  the  Yulgate,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  ap- 
plied to  the  prince  of  demons,  interchangeable  with 
"Satan"  (Matt,  xii,  !4,  2G,  !T).     This  "lord  of  flies" 
corresponds  to  the  ZtOp  aTu/ibioc 
and  the   HpaicXTf  fiviaypo^  of  the 
Greeks  and  liomans,  as  if  a  defend- 
er from  flies  (see  Kitto,  Pict,  BUtlt,  i 
note  on  2  Kings  i,  2).     The  Greek  /  \ 
In  the  New  TesUment  reada  Beel-  J 
lebulCBftX-If^oW,  which  is  said  10  1  f 
mean  "  lord  of  dung"  instead  of 
"lord  of  flies,"  and  haa  been  con- 
sidered ai  one  of  those  conlemptu-  Bilier  Cnin  of  Ars- 

the  habit  of  making  hy  sUght  chan-  "'"  ^'■ 
ges  of  letters.  There  might  be  a  peculiar  sting  in  this 
particular  case,  from  the  circumatance  that  flios  are 
chiefly  bred  In  dunghills,  and  many  species  do  greatly 
congregate  thither;  hence  the  deity  in  question,  being 
confessedly  a  "lord  of  fliei>,"  must  ipio  facto  he  a 
"dungy  lord."  One  of  the  names  liy  which  "idols" 
are  expresaed  in  the  Old  Testament  is  D^)>q>l,  gilla. 
Hut',  which  has  the  closest  affinity  with  ^bj,  ge'lel, 
dung.  The  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  indeed,  gives 
"  dnngy  gods"  as  the  rendering  of  this  word  in  Deut. 
xxlx,  17.     See  BEKt.ZEBiTU 

la  the  dnt  quoted  pastago  allusion  is  made  to  flies. 
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chiefly  of  the  EtmHy  Xfuieidir,  getting  into  venels  af 
ointment  or  other  substances;  even  In  this  country 
we  know  what  an  intolerable  annoyance  the  housa* 
flies  are  in  a  hot  summer  when  tbey  abonnd,  crawling 
everywhere  and  into  everything;  but  in  the  East  the 
nuisance  la  tenfold  greater.    There  the  common  houae- 

and  though  they  inflict  no  physical  injury,  yet,  fh>m 
tbeir  continual  settling  on  the  face,  they  are  inexprera- 
Ibly  annoying  (RosenmtUler,  Abeli.  IV,  ii,  120  sq. ; 
R\iase\,  Aleppo,  ii,  123  aq. ;  Tavemier,  1,  74;  compare 
Prosp.  Alp.  Deicr.  jSggpt.  iv,  S,  p.  207).  In  Egypt  the 
peasants  are  so  subject  to  a  virulent  kind  of  ophthal- 
mia that  almost  every  second  person  is  said  to  be  af- 
fected with  it,  and  niultitndes  are  blind  of  either  one 
t»  both  eyea.  The  complaint  ia  greatly  augmented 
by  the  constant  presence  of  the  flies,  which  congregate 
aroand  the  diseased  eyes,  attracted  by  the  moisture 

that  the  miseralile  people  submit  to  the  infliction,  and 
little  children  are  seen  with  their  eyes  marked  with 
rows  of  black  flies,  of  wbose  presence  tbey  appear  nn- 
conaciouB,  thoagh  presenting  a  most  painful  sight  to 
Europeaiu  (Lorent.  p.  25, 48 ;  compare  Korskal,  Deter. 
Xnin.  p.i^G;Itosenmllller,  inBochart'sZrKn>2.iii,e42). 
The  "ointment  of  the  apothecary,"  composed  of  sob- 
etances  perhaps  peculiarly  attractive  to  these  impu- 
dent intruden,  would  be  likely  to  become  choked  up 
with  their  entangled  bodies,  which,  corrupting,  would 
be  the  mora  ofl'eniive  for  their  contrast  with  the  ex- 
pected odor.     Thus  would  little  follies  render  despica- 
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as  bv  Oedmann  (_T<miieh. 
Samm.  vi,  79),  been  identified  w'ith  the  avtb  of  which 
Bruce  (Tnic.  t,  ISO)  gives  a  deccription,  and  which  is 
evidently  some  species  of  TniaiiiH.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
has  given  aome  account  (Traiuac.  eftht  Eatomohgical 
Sor.  ii,  p.  J83)  of  an  injurious  fly  under  the  name  of 
diAebab,  a  term  almost  identical  with  eebiA.  It  would 
not  do  to  press  too  much  upon  this  point  when  it  ia 
considered  that  Elgypt  sboonda  with  noxious  Insects; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some  reason  f^r 
this  identification  ;  and  though,  as  was  atated  above, 
tAub  is  probably  a  generic  name  for  auyjliet,  in  this 
passage  of  Isaiah  it  may  be  used  to  denote  some  very 
troublesome  and  injurious  fly,  eor'  itoxiy-  "The 
Mdab  is  a  long  gray  fly  which  comes  out  abont  the 
rino  of  the  Mile,  and  is  like  the  cits  "'  ^l"  "'^l>  "' 
England ;  it  abounds  in  calm  hot  weather,  and  is  often 
met  with  in  June  and  July,  both  in  Che  desert  and  on 
Che  Nile."  This  Insect  ia  very  Injurioua  te  camels, 
and  causae  Iheir  death  if  the  disease  which  it  gener- 
ates ia  neglected ;  it  attackeboth  man  and  beast.  The 
phrase  hissing,  or,  rather,  huting,  for  the  fly  (Isa.  vll, 
18)  ia  explained  In  the  article  Ure. 

2.  Arab'  (-^S;  Sept.  kuw/hto,  Vulg.  Outiie  gauu 
mmcamni,  mmcis  dictrii  gtacni,  muKa  ffrariiiinia ;  but 
in  Psa.  amomgia;  A.  V,  "awarms  qfflia,"  "divers 
sorts  of ^t"),  the  name  of  the  insect  or  insects  which 
God  sent  to  puniah  Pharaoh  (Exod.  viii,  S1-3I ;  see 
Pea.  Ixxviii,  46;  cv,  S^.  The  question  as  to  what 
particular  insect  is  denoted  by  itrab,  or  whether  any 
one  ppeelea  is  to  be  nndentood  by  it,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  scriptural  details  are  as  (bl- 
lows:  the  aroi  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyptian^tlley 
corefcd  the  ground,  they  lighCed  on  the  people,  the 

pression  in  ver.  31,  "there  renuined  not  one,"  eoina 
writen  have  concluded  that  the  Heb.  word  points  to 
some  definite  apecfais ;  we  do  not  think,  however,  that 
much  stress  ought  to  be  laid  npon  this  argument;  If 
the  ami  be  taken  to  denote  "swarms,"  as  the  A.V. 
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Nad«n  It,  th»  "  not  one  rennining"  nuiy  surely  hava 
tut  iU  anCecedent  an  individual  fly  undentood  in  tbe 
oollactive  "mrnis."     Tbe  Sept.  explain  arai  hr  or- 
yofivta,  i-  e,  '^dog-fly  ;^'  it  is  not  very  clear  vhat  in- 
*ect  ia  mwDt  by  the  (ireek  l«rm.  wbich  ia  ftuqiuint  in 
Homer,  wba  often  uaea  it  aa  an  abnaive  epithet.     Thni 
he  repreaeiita  Han  a>  applying  the  epithet  to  Uinerra 
tbt  ioallgating  the  goda  ta  quarrel  (/'.  xii,3M>    It  ia 
alio  referred  to  ■>  an  Inaect  by  £lian,  nbo,  in  deacrilp 
ing  tbe  mj/apt.  toSonu,  or  hone-llv,  uyi  it  is  limilar 
to  what  in  called  ths  Kwo/Aiiia  {itUt.  Amn.  iv 
Philo.  in  bia  IJfe  o/Hota  (1,  2S,  p.  4U1,  ed.  Uangey), 
expreuly  deKribes  it  as  a  biting  intidlous  creatnre, 
wbich  comes  like  a  darl,  with  great  noiae,  and,  rnablng 
with  Kraat  impelaosity  on  the  skin,  sticks  to  it 
tenaciously.      It  seems  likely  that  Jerome,  in  I 
Inling  Exodni,  deriTed  the  word  from  2'^5,  "to 
gle,"  and  understood  by  it  •  mixture  of  noilona 
tures,aadidJoaepbiis,Aquila,and  all  tbe  ancient  t 
lators.     The  diverrily  of  Jerome's  renderings  ii 
odds,  however,  betokena  hb  uncettsinty,  and  it 
Paalms  be  lias  adopted  that  of  the  Septaa^'int     More 
modem  writers,  reasoning  on  other  senaea  of  the  He- 

poaed  aeveral  different  insects.  Thas  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  a^S  is  "  to  darken,"  and  Mouffet  obserTee  that 
tbe  naote  cynomyia  agrees  with  no  kind  of  fliea  better 
than  with  those  biiui,  large,  comproued  flies  which 
boldly  beset  cattle,  and  not  only  obtain  ichor,  as  other 
lliea,  but  also  sack  out  Llood  from  beneath,  and  occa' 
sbn  great  pain.  Ho  olMerrea  that  they  have  no  pro- 
boscis, but,  instead  of  it,  have  double  seta  of  teeth,  like 
wasps,  wbicb  tliey  In  Ax  deeply  in  the  skin:  and  adds 
that  they  greatly' infest  lie  far,  n/ila/i  (Jkeal.  Imircl. 
cxi).  Pliny  descri'jes  an  Innei't  of  thia  kind  {Hitl. 
Jfai.  xi,  40) ;  so  also  Columella  (vii,  I3i  (See  Pliny 
by  Grandugne  and  Cuvier,  Parisiii,  1828,  ii,  1G1,  note.) 
But  the  ancient  naturalists  generally  describe  the  cjf 
nomaia  as  a  sort  of  whanie-fly  (roiomu).  which  might 
Include  both  senses,  for  thia  genus  Is  most  impudently 
pertinacious  in  its  assaolL",  spares  neither  man  nor 
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beast,  gorge*  itseirto  bursting  with  Uood,  inhsing  an 
irritating  i-enom  at  the  same  time,  and  occurs.  In  suit- 
able localities  even  in  uur  own  climate,  in  immense 
numbers.  If  [be  arob  was  composed  of  one  or  more 
apecies  of  Taiimulcc,  miraculausly  augmented  in  num- 
bers, and  pretematurally  induced  to  penetnte  into  the 
houses,  such  a  Tiiitalion  would  be  a  plague  of  no  slight 
Intenaity,  even  suppowng  their  blood-thirstiness  and 
pertinacity,  individually  conqjdered,  to  be  of  no  higher 
standard  thsn  we  are  accustomed  tn  see.  It  is  not  Im- 
probahlo  that  one  of  the  Hippobmada,  perhaps  H.  equi- 
na, Linn.,  is  the  <cw6^ma  at  *lion  (iV.  A.  iv,  61), 
tliongh  Homer  may  have  used  the  compound  term  to 
denote  extreme  impadence,  implied  by  the  sh&ieless- 
noss  of  the  dog  and  the  teasing  impertinence  of  the 
common  By  (Miura).  As  the  mvb  are  said  to  have 
filled  the  hoirws  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not  impreb- 
able  that  common  llies  (Mutcida)  are  more  espeeially 
Intended,  and  that  the  compound  rvn'-iivia  denotes  the 
tTierous  nature  of  the  plagne,  thoa^  we  see  no  rea-  '. 
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son  to  rettrict  tbe  apuft  to  any  one  family.     "  Of  to* 

sects,"  aaysSennini  (TVm.  iil,  19S),  "the  most  tronb- 
lesome  in  Egypt  are  flies ;  Inth  man  and  beaat  are  cru- 
elly tormented  with  them.  No  idea  can  be  formed  of 
their  obstinate  rapacity.  It  is  in  vain  to  drive  them 
away;  they  return  again  in  the  self-same  moment,  and 
their  perteversnca  weaiies  out  the  most  patient  spir- 
it." The  arob  may  include  varioua  species  of  Ctdiadm 
(gnaU),  snch  as  the  mosquito,  if  it  ia  necessary  to  in- 
terpret tbe  "devouring"  nature  of  the  anb  (in  Paa. 
lxxTiii,4&)  in  H  strictly  literal  aenie  J  though  the  ex- 
pression usfd  by  the  Psalmist  ia  not  inapplicable  to 
tbe  flies,  which  even  to  this  day  in  Egy|it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  "  plague,"  and  which  are  tbe  great  instru- 
ment of  spreading  the  well-known  ophthalmia,  this  be- 
ing conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another  by  theao 
dreadful  peats ;  or  the  literal  meaning  of  the  (iriii"de- 
vooring"  the  Eg^'ptians  may  be  understood  in  its  full- 
eat  sense  of  the  Mutada  if  we  suppose  that  the  people 
may  have  been  punished  by  the  larvB  gaining  admiU 
tance  Into  tbe  bodies,  as  into  tbe  stomach,  frontal  si- 
nus, and  intestines,  and  so  occasioning  in  a  hot  climate 
many  instances  of  death  (see,  for  cases  of  MyoMtM  pn^ 
duced  by  DfpUrrmt  larva,  Trwuaclitmi  rfEalimiiL  Soe. 
ii,  266-2S9).      See  Gnat. 

The  identiflcation  of  the  arnb  with  the  codbriDaei 
{Blatla  Orintiilii),  which  Oedmann  (  Vtrm.  Sam.  pt.  ii, 
c.  7)  suggests,  and  which  Kirby  (Srid^.  Trtat.  ii,35;) 
adapts,  has  nothing  at  all  to  recommend  it,  and  is  pure- 
ly gntuitons,  *s  Mr.  Hope  proved  in  18S7  in  a  poper 
on  this  subject  in  the  TVeui.  fM.  Soc.  ii,  179-183.  Tin 
error  of  calling  the  cocktoacli  a  beetle,  and  the  ccnfo- 
sion  which  has  been  nude  between  it  and  the  sacred 
beetle  of  Egypt  (Aleucha  laar),  hat  recentiv  been  re- 
peated l)T  M.  Kaliscb  (//iX.  ami  CHl.  Commiiil.  Eiod. 
1.  c).  the  cockroach,  oa  Hr.  Hope  rema^k^  is  a  noc- 
lurnBlinsect,andpKiwlsaboutfbrroodat  nightj  "but 
what  Tuson  have  we  to  believe  that  the  fly  attacked 
the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not  by  day  t"  The  mira- 
cle involved  in  the  plague  of  flies  consisted,  partly  at 
least,  in  the  creature  being  brought  against  the  Egyp- 
tians in  so  great  an  abundance  during  trinler.  Possi- 
bly, however,  the  better  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  wonld 
be  brelltt.  (See  Wibel's  treatise,  UtUr  dir  Ami,  in 
tbe  •' Frft/unifgrkimr  FriichU,"  11S»,  p.  !4*.>— Kltto, 
s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. ;  Fairbairn,  s.  v.     See  Beetle. 

Fljriag  buttress.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  bnt- 

other  outer  wall,  and  connected  with  the  wall  of  tbe 
clerestory,  or  of  a  lower,  by  a  portion  of  an  arch,  to  af- 
ford lateral  support. 

Fo,  Fo<  (or  Pi^H),the  Chinese  name  for  Buddha 
(the  flral  sylUble  of  For-ta  or  /V-Cn— Buddha).  See 
' '  '  wick,  ChriM  and  other  Maltrt,  ii,  74,  B4.  96 ;  and 
the  articles  Budduibm;  Chika  (ii,349);  FuB-BBi 
Lauaisu. 

For]  (ys,  a't/ir,  or  simply  p,  the  son  of  an  asa, 
Zcch.  ix,  9,  as  vi'>t  in  Matt,  xxi,  b).  an  ass's  colt  (Gen. 
^lix,  II).     See  Asa;  Coi.T. 

Foam  occurs  as  a  trsnslatlon  of  TX;^  (hr'MpI, 
something  broken)  :  in  Hos.  x,T,  "As  for  Samaria,  ber 
king  is  cut  off  as  the/oom  upon  the  woter,"  after  the 
Yulg.  tpama.  The  Sept.  donbtless  gives  the  correct 
sense,  ^pvyavoy,  a  dry  ting  or  splinter.  Horsley 
{CommerU,  in  lor.)  renders  "  bubble." 

■'  Foam"  is  the  true  meaning  of  afo/'i:.  froA  (Luke 
ix,  39;  with  its  derivatives  in  Mark  In,  IS,  20;  Jude 
13). 

Fodder  (i->a,  Wa",  Job  vi,  B;  xxiv,  6;  Isa.  xxx, 
Ii).  In  the  second  passage  in  Job  thia  word  ia  ren- 
dered in  our  veniion  "corn  ;"  the  margin  gives  "min- 
gled com  or  dredge ;"  in  that  of  Isaiah  it  is  rendered 
"provender."  The  word  properly  aignifies  a  mixture, 
a  mtdUs-  Gesenius  (//ei.  La.)  says,  "The  two  latter 
paaaagcs  are  most  clearly  understood  by  a  reference 
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*»  tha  Roman  farrago  (Pliny,  Hw*.  Nat.y,  ccnuisting 
of  barley  or  oati,  mixed  vith  vetchea  «nd  beaiu,  wLich 
ware  •mra  and  reaped  ttigetlier. " 

Ft^glnl,  PiBTRO  FnkNCTSCo,  an  Italian  archBol- 
o^iX,  woj  born  in  1718  at  Florence,  devoted  bimgelf 
to  the  Chnrch,  and  «u  made  doctor  at  Piai.  In  1741 
be  pnblisbed  De  prindi  Flortnlimmm  ApottaUi,  and 
■D  edition  of  Virgil  (Florence,  4tf>).  In  174S  Foggini 
■rcepled  an  inTitation  from  Bottari,  Becond  librarian 
of  Ibe  Vatican,  to  come  to  Borne,  where  Benedict  XIV 
gave  him  a  place  In  tba  poadAcal  academy  of  histoly, 
and  made  him  sub-librarian  at  tbe  Vatican.  In  1775 
he  aucceeded  Boltari  a«  librarbn.  He  died  at  Rome 
May  31. 1T8.1.  Ho  devot«d  great  part  of  hia  life  to  tbe 
■tud/ofthe  MSS.  of  ttio  Vatican;  and  pabliahed,  bc- 
eide»  the  vrorlis  already  menHoned,  Epipbanius,  lie 
Xl/ gemndt.  etc.  (Rome,  174B,  4 to) !— Epipbanius  Sa- 
lomn,  Commrni.  m  Cant.  (Kome,  1750,  4to>  :—Appertdic 
fiiilariiw  Bgianima  (Rome,  1777). — Hoefer,  Noav.  Biog. 
CmiraU,  xviii,  86. 

Po-lll.     See  Fuh-Hr. 

Fold  (propcTly  nVlJ,  gtdtrah',  ■  place  nailed  in, 
Ifaml>.x;(.'(ii,lG,!4,  36;  auA^.a  court-yard;  John  x,  1, 
IS ;  alw  nbss,  mUiih',  a  place  thvt  tip,  Hab.  ill,  17  ; 
Pu.i,9;  IxitTiii,  70  (  whereaa  nai,i/o6tr',  lea.  v,  17; 
Mic.  ii,  13(  and  n^i,  narth',  2  Sam.  vii,  8;  1  Chron. 
xvii,  7 1  laa.  ixv,  10 ;  Jer.  xxlii,  3  ;  Eiek.  xiv,  G  ; 
xx]iiv,I4,9iKniry}NuAire,  anil  iroi'fiinf.  John  x,  16,  tbe 
fitct  itself),  B  amall  enclosure  for  iiocka  to  rest  together 
(laa.  xiii,!0).  It  appears  that,  before  the  ibeaTiog,the 
aheep  were  collected  together  into  au  uncovered  cn- 
chjaure  (niiXij),  snnonnded  by  a  trail  (John  i,  U,  IG). 
The  object  of  this  ia  that  tbe  wool  may  be  rendered 
finer  by  the  iweatin);  and  evaporutijin  which  neces^a- 
rily  result  from  the  floclt  being  thue  crowded  toge'lier- 
Theso  are  the  sheepfolda  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxx, 
JG;  xxiv,  3C :  2  Sam.  vii,  8 ;  Zeph.  ii,  6,  etc.  No  other 
kind  than  Ibis  are  used  in  the  Eau  (Jahn,  Archaol.  § 
46).  Sec  Pabtdraoe.  Such  an  enclosure,  open  above, 
was  often  made  ofhurdle^  in  which,  during  the  sum- 
mer montha,  the  flocka  arc  kept  by  night  or  at  noon. 
They  were  usually  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  dif- 
ftrent  fcinda  of  flockf,  i,  e.  aheep  and  goata  (Judg.  v, 
16).  See  Fij>CK.  The  gentlemen  forming  tbe  Scotch 
Uisaion  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  in  1S3!>,  >vhen  at  Eih- 
taol,  observed,  "Many  large  tlocka  of  sheep  and  goata 
were  coming  into  the  villoge,  and  wo  fallowed  tbe 
footsteps  of  the  flocks  in  order  to  aee  when  they  were 
lodged  ail  night.  We  found  the  dwcUinga  to  be  mere- 
ly cottagea  of  mud,  with  a.  door,  and  soinctimcs  also  a 
window,  into  a  court-yard.  In  this  yard  the  docks 
were  Iving  down,  while  the  villngcrB  were  spreading 
their  mata  to  rest  within.  Small  mud  walla  formed 
Aall  partitions  to  keep  aeparate  the  larger  and  smaller 
cattle,  for  oxen,  hones,  and  cameia  were  In  aome  of 
these  cncioaurea."  In  the  East  it  ia  common  for  ahep- 
herda  to  make  use  of  ruined  ediftcos  to  shelter  their 
Socka  from  tbe  heat  of  tbe  middle  of  the  day  and  from 
the  dangcra  of  the  night.  Thus  it  was  prophesied  of 
the  cities  of  Ammon,  Arocr,  and  Judiea  that  they 
ahould  be  couching-piacea  for  flocka  (F.iek.  xxv,  b\ 
laa.  ivii,  2 ;  xxxii,  14).  But  Babylon  was  to  be  vis- 
ited with  a  br  greater  deaolation,  and  to  become  unlit 
even  for  such  a  purpose  (Isa.  xiii,  IS).  The  peculiar 
expression  in  Paa.  Ixviii,  18,  "Though  ye  hai-e  lien 
among  the  pots,"  or,  according  to  J.  1).  Michaelis, 
"drinking-tn>ughs"ar  "  waler-trougha,"  would  be  let- 
ter rendered,  "Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  folds." 
See  Pot.  To  lie  tmoag  IhefMt,  saya  Geaeniua,  secma 
to  be  spoken  proverbially  of  shepherds  and  husland- 
men  living  in  leisure  and  quiet.  In  Joiin  x,  16,  the 
Jews  and  Gentilee  are  represented  under  tba  image  of 
two  different  flocks  enclosed  in  different  folds.  See 
Shxei-. 
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a  Unitarian  minister,  waa  bom  at  Komrod,  Hceao- 
DarmaUdt,  September  4, 1796.  He  was  educated  at 
tbe  (iymnasinm  and  University  of  Gieaaen,  which 
iaat  be  entered  in  1818.  After  tbe  baUle  or  I^ipaic 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  volnntser  againat  the  dom- 
ination of  Napoleon.  In  1815  be  returned  to  the 
university,  and  received  bia  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in  1817.  In  1SI9  be  lectured  on  the  Pandecta  and 
the  Roman  law  in  Jena;  but  he  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  government  for  bia  advocacy  of  free- 
dom, and  in  )820  be  retired  to  Switacriand.  In  18S1 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Univeraity  of  Daale, 
but  in  1824  the  govemineatg  of  Ruaaia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  demanded  hie  surrender  aa  a  political  prison- 
er. He  was  advised  to  depart,  and,  after  various  ad- 
ventures and  escapes,  reached  New. York  January  12, 
1825.  He  waa  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  Ger- 
man at  Harvard,  and  in  1828  was  made  professor  of 
Church  History  in  tbe  theological  school  at  Cambridge. 
He  engaged  at  an  eariy  period  with  ail  bis  heart  in  the 
American  anti-slavery  movement,  a  course  which  at. 
ienated  soino  of  his  friends,  and  hindered  his  advance- 
ment. He  finally  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church 
in  East  Lexington,  Hasa.  On  tbe  night  of  Jan.  13, 
1840,  he  perialied  in  the  burning  of  the  ateamer  l^x- 
ington  in  Long  Island  Sound.  He  was  a  thoroufih 
scholar,  and  B  man  of  tbe  purest  principles,  and  of 
courageous  devotion  to  tbem.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished after  bin  death  by  bis  widow,  under  the  title, 
ThtWorlaa/Charlaf'oUen,iirMaMrmoiro/kiiLi/i 
(Boat.  1841,  5  vols.  12mo).— CAriirton  EraauMr,  1842, 
p.  33;  Sprague,  tj'nilar.  iVjnf,  p.638. 

Folly.     See  Fool. 

Font  (bapUimal),  tbe  vessel  containing  the  water 
for  baptism.  It  waa  fur  some  time  the  custom  to  bap- 
tiic  in  or  near  flowing  streama  of  v.Mer.  Then  bap- 
tjstcrioa  were  erected  outaide  of  churches.  Properly 
speaking,  the  batitiatery  waa  the  building  in  which 
baptism  waa  pcrfoimed ;  and  tba  vessel  in  which  it 
was  performed  was  called  in  Greek  eoAt/i>3j(Spn,  in 
I.atin  piidmi.  At  a  later  period  Ibe  v-'sel  for  bap- 
tism waa  placed  in  Iho  church,  and  cclkd/oRi,  fbnt  or 
fountain.     Fonla  finally  came  to  be  generally  made  U 
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!vated  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ipportedfayastone  standard,  and  usually  placed 
tbe  altar.  Thev  were  frequently  lined  with 
lead,  or  brass,  and  were  usually  adorned  with 
:nta1  work  in  the  same  style  as  the  church  edi- 
with  bas-reliefs  of  scriptural  scenes.  In  form, 
'ly  fonts  were  sometimes  round,  and  sometimes 
■       ■  '  '      -  imbstone  (Ron: 


■  lid. 


At  first  fonts  were  covered  simply  with  ■ 
le  were  later  enlarged  into  high  and  bigbly-oma- 
ted  pinaaclea  or  spires.— Bingham,  Chig.  tc<let.  hk. 
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Fonaeca,  Pedro  i>a,  a  Juult  and  metBplij>^lui, 
nu  bora  aC  CortiiaiU,  rurtugil,  1328.  He  antend 
tha  order  iii  IS'IS,  and  in  *  f:«  y«sra  «*b  mode  pro- 
ri»3or  of  philoHphy  at  Coimbra,  and  afterwardi  pro- 
feisor  of  iheology  at  Evora.  He  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  Portuguese  Aristotle."  He  »tou<l  high  in  the 
TdTor  of  kin;:  Philip  II  and  of  pope  Gret^y  XIII. 
lie  died  Nov.  4,  I&»9.  He  wai  the  lint  who  puhliclj' 
biught  the  doctrine  relative  to  the  divine  proHrience 
Icnown  Ba  leieiiiia  meilia,  and  which  was  discuxMd  loni; 
Nnd  furioutly  between  the  adherenta  of  Molina  (who 
was  ■  pupil  of  Fonaeca)  and  the  Dominicane.  Si« 
PBEScrENcR.  Ainonj;  hi*  worlia  are  Commntlarii  in 
AritiokUm  (4  vols.,  often  rpprinlcd) :  — /BarAiiluiBM 
Dialecliae  (Liabon,  1564) ;— De  cmc-/rit,  prtindtniia  cl 
ffriUiit  Dti  am  liirro  arbit.  Horn.  (Lish.  laMti).— Hoefcr, 
JVouf .  Bio^.  GmrraU,  xviii,  81. 

Font*  AvbUbub,  ORDEn  of,  a  monantip  order 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  name  ia  i1  ;riv»l 
from  the  deaert  of  Fonts  Aveilana,  near  Fae nan,  where 
the  Grat  monastery  of  the  order  waa  catablialied  in 
1001  by  Ludoir,  aubaeqnently  blabop  of  EugHUo.  Tho 
beat  linown  member  of  this  order  ia  the  abbot  Peter 
DamUni  (q.  i.\  under  whom  it  made  considerable 
progrc.'u'.  Little  is  known  Of  ila  subfcquent  hiator;-, 
except  that  it  greatly  degenerated.  In  I6TU,  cardinal 
Jules  dc  Ij  Rovtre,  who  had  been  appointed  by  pope 
PiuB  V  abbot  in  animeadan  of  the  abbey  of  Fonte 
\vellana,  cauaed  the  monks  ta  unite  with  the  Camal- 
duleneea.— Helyot ;  Miijne,  i>ict.  de»  Onfru  ftKji'Ui, 
>.  *.  Foot-Avellane.     (A.J.  S.) 

Fonteln,  Pietrr,  waa  bom  in  1708.  He  enjoved 
the  iiihtrunions  of  the  celebrated  Tilierlna  Hema'ler- 
hois  and  Allvrt  Schnltena.  His  taste  for  the  lit?ru- 
tare  of  antiquity  was  develop<td  under  their  able  tui- 
tion. IKa  Hrat  charge  waa  a  Baptist  congregation  in 
Rntlerdam,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1732.  Here  he 
bboiad  aeveo  J'cara.     From  this  field  of  labor  be  wu^ 
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to  a  gimilar  one  in  Amaterdim.  where  tia 
remained  till  bia  death,  which  occurred  in  17MR  or  1780. 
The  literary  taate  acquired  in  early  life  he  contiuied 
to  cultivats.  He  became  an  uncommon  proflcient  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature.  He  edited  the  Ciaroc- 
Um  Etkici  of  Theophraatus  according  to  a  Florentine 
US.  He  waa  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  mo«t  eminent  acbolara  of  the  age.  Hia  library, 
containing  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
clauics,  and  enriched  with  the  atorea  of  pslristii;,  tha- 
ological,  and  philosophical  literature,  waa  bequeathed 
to  the  Baptist  church  in  Amsterdam.  By  thisbequeat, 
which  aerved  fur  Che  foundation  of  the  valuable  libra- 
ry of  the  Baptiata  in  that  city,  he  conferred  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit  on  che  cause  of  theological  educa- 
tion. See  Glaaiua,  Gedgeltttd  Nederlmd,  i  Deal,  bit. 
470;  also  Blaupot  ten  Cate,  GetrMidaut  dcr  lioojn^ 
tWm  IB  llMcmd  enxv.  ii  Deei,  bli.  IM  veri-.;  S.  Mul- 
ler,  CtKhitdant  vm  Ktt  omtrrviji  in  dr  tkeologit  bg  dt 
Kfdal.  Doopig.-tMem,-h\'-  70.     (;!.  P.  W.) 

Fontenay,  PibrbG  Clacub,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  I'aria  in  IGU3.  Ho  became  rector  of  the  college  at 
Orieana,  but  was  refilled  to  Paria  to  continnc  Louguo- 
val'a  flittoin  de  tKgtitt  GcUlicant.  of  which  he  wrote 

tola,  ix,  X,     He  died  at  La  Fliichv,  Oct.  16,  1742 

Migne,  Dltt.  dt  Blog.  Cirilitme,  a.  v . 

FuDt^rranll:,  Obbkr  or  {Ordo  FhmtU  EbraH:), 
n  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  found- 
ed at  the  doae  of  the  llth  nntnry  by  Robert  of  Ar- 
hrissel  [see  ABniiisaEL],  who  in  the  foreat  of  Craon 
united  a  number  of  hermits  under  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
guatine.  The  number  of  members  rapidly  increased, 
and  Arbrissel  had  to  establish  aeveral  convents  for 
men  nnd  women.  The  latter  were  divided  into  three 
different  e^Ublishment^  namely,  I  (Le  Croirf  J/oii- 
lier),  for  virgins  and  widows ;  2  {SI.  {.nzinu),  for  lep- 
roua  and  other  aick  people;  3(8:.  .\fagJiilm\fot  fall- 
en  women  who  wiahed  to  reform.     The  nhulo  order 
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waa  devoted  to  the  gloriUcation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  men  of  the  order  were  placed  undiT  the  au- 
preme  juriadiction  of  the  abbe>a  if  Funlevrault,  who 
l>ecanie  the  general  of  the  whole  order.  Hersende,  a 
relative  of  the  duke  of  BreCagne,  waa  the  first  abbess  i 
Petronella,  haroneas  ofChemill^e,  her  assi>iant  The 
order  was  confirmed  by  pope  Paschal  H  (in  1106,  and 
again  in  1113).    After  the  death  of  the  foundrr, 
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an  even  higher  degree  than  the  majority  of  the  inadi- 
Evai  orders.  Attempts  to  reform  it  were  made  by  the 
abbeaiea  Maria  of  Bretagne  (14iT),  Kenole  of  Boorbon 
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(1507),  and  Antoinette  of  Orleans  (1571  to  1608),  bat 
they  had  no  lastuig  results.  The  whole  order  perished 
during  the  French  Revolution ;  the  last  abbess,  Julie 
Sophie  Charlotte  de  Pardaillan,  died  in  Paris  in  1799. 
No  attempt  Has  since  been  made  to  revive  it. — Wetzer 
nnd  Welte,  Kircheii'Lex.  iv,  109;  Helyot  (ed.  Migne), 
Ordrta  JUUgieux,  s.  v. ;  Honor6  Kiquet,  Ilitt,  de  VOrdre 
de  Font,  (Angres,  1586).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Food  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words 
[especially  some  derivative  of  the  verb  P3K,  aJfca/', 
to  tat]y  which  are  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.). 
Compare  Victuals. 

I.  Jfatericds. — The  original  grant  of  the  Creator 
made  over  to  man  the  use  of  the  vegetable  world  for 
food  (Gen.  i,  29),  with  the  exception  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  ^>od  and  evil  (Gen.  ii,  17),  and,  as  some 
hold,  also,  the  tree  of  life  (iii,  22).  So  long  as  man 
continued  in  Paradise,  he  doubtless  restricted  his  choice 
of  food  within  the  Ifmits  thus  defined ;  but  whether,  as 
is  commonly  stated,  we  are  to  regard  this  as  character- 
istic of  the  entire  period  between  the  creation  of  Adam 
and  the  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  after  the  flood 
(Gen.  ix,  iii),  admits  of  doubt.  It  is  doing  no  violence 
to  the  passage  last  cited  to  view  it  rather  in  the  light 
of  an  ordinance  intended  to  regulate  a  practice  already 
in  use,  than  as  containing  the  first  permission  of  that 
practice ;  and  when  we  consider  that  man  is,  by  his 
original  constitution,  omnivorous,  that  there  are  spe- 
cial adaptations  in  his  fVame,  as  made  by  God,  for  the 
use  of  animal  food,  that  from  the  beginning  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  fire,  that  from  the  beginning 
there  was  a  distinction  known  to  him  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  (Gen.  vii,  2, 8),  corresponding  ap- 
parently to  a  distinction  between  animals  good  for 
food  and  animals  not  so,  and  that  the  pastoral  was  as 
early  as  the  agricultural  occupation  among  men,  it 
seems  more  probable  than  otherwise  that  the  use  of 
animal  food  was  not  unknown  to  the  antediluvians. 
Perhaps  some  fierce  or  cruel  custom  connected  with 
the  use  of  raw  flesh,  such  as  Bruce  found  in  his  day 
among  the  Abyssinians,  and  such  as  Moses  glances  at 
(Exod.  xii,  9),  may  have  prevailed  among  the  more 
barbarous  and  ferocious  of  the  antediluvians ;  and  it 
may  have  been  in  order  to  check  this  that  the  com- 
munication recorded  in  Gen.  ix,  2-5,  was  made  to  Noah. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  early  age  ot  the  world  was  rep- 
resented as  one  in  which  men  did  not  use  animal  food 
(Died.  Sic.  i,  43;  ii,  38;  Ovid,  Metam,  i,  101  sq. ;  xv, 
96  sq. ;  Fast,  iv.,  895  sq.). 

In  the  Patriarchal  a^  the  food  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrews  comprised  the  flesh  of  animals  both  tame 
and  wild,  as  well  as  the  cereals.  We  read  of  their  us- 
ing not  only  cakes  of  fine  meal,  but  also  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  the  flesh  of  the  calf,  the  kid,  and  game  taken 
by  hunting  (Gen.  xviii,  6-8 ;  xxvii,  8,  4).  They  used 
also  leguminous  food,  and  a  preparation  of  lentiles 
seems  to  have  been  a  customary  and  favorite  dish 
with  them  (Gen.  xxv,  34).  They  made  use  also  of 
honey  (either  honey  of  bees  or  sirup  of  grapes),  spices, 
nuts,  and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii,  11). 

During  their  residence  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  shared 
in  the  abundance  of  that  land ;  there  they  "  sat  by  the 
flesh-pots,  and  did  eat  bread  to  the  full'*  (Exod.  xvi, 
8) ;  and  amid  the  privations  of  the  wilderness  they  re- 
membered with  regret  and  murmuring  "  the  fish  which 
they  did  eat  in  E^rypt  ft^ely  (the  abundance  of  fish  in 
Egypt  is  attested  by  Diod.  Sic.  i,  84,  36 ;  and  i£lian, 
Ih  Nat.  Anim,  x,  48),  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons, 
and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic'*  (Numb, 
xi,  5).  These  vegetable  products  have  always  form- 
ed an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  abundant  use  also  of  animal  food  by  them  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  monuments  (Wilkinson, 
Ane,  EygpU  ii,  867-374). 
;   In  their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  the  want 


of  the  ordinary  materials  of  food  was  miraculously  sup- 
plied to  the  Israelites  by  the  manna.  As  it  was  of 
importance  that  their  flocks  and  herds  should  not  be 
wholly  consumed  or  even  greatly  reduced  before  their 
entering  on  the  promised  land,  they  seem  to  have  been 
placed  under  restrictions  in  the  use  of  animal  food, 
though  this  was  not  forbidden  (Lev.  xvii,  3  sq.) ;  and 
when  their  longing  for  this  food  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lious murmurs,  a  supply  was  sent  to  them  b}*  means 
of  large  flocks  of  a  species  of  partridge  very  much  in 
use  in  the  East  (Exod.  xvi,  11-13;  Numb,  xi,  31; 
comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  60). 

When  they  reached  the  promised  land,  **  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  food  awaited  the  favored  people.  The  rich  pasture- 
lands  of  Palestine  enabled  them  to  rear  and  maintain 
large  flocks  and  herds;  game  of  various  kinds  was 
abundant  in  the  more  mountainous  and  uninhabited 
districts  ;  fish  was  largely  supplied  by  the  rivers  and 
inland  seas,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,14;  Neh.iii,  8;  Matt, 
vii,  10;  xiv,  17;  xv,  34;  Luke  xxiv,  42;  John  xxi, 
6-14),  so  that  the  destruction  of  it  was  represented  as 
a  special  judgment  from  God  (Isa.  I,  2 ;  Hos.  iv,  8 ; 
Zeph.  i,  3).  See  Fish.  In  the  Mosaic  code  express 
regulations  are  laid  down  as  to  the  kinds  of  animals 
that  may  be  used  in  food  (Lev.  xi ;  Dent.  xiv).  Those 
expressly  permitted  are,  of  heasUy  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  hart,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the 
wild  goat,  the  pygarg,  the  wild  ox,  the  chamois,  and,  in 
general,  every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof  and  cleaveth 
the  cleft  into  two  claws  [that  is,  where  the  hoof  is  com- 
pletely parted,  and  each  part  is  separately  cased  in 
bone],  and  cheweth  the  cud ;  of  ^A,  all  that  have 
scales  and  fins ;  of  JbtelSj  all  clean  birds,  that  is,  all  ex- 
cept the  carnivorous  and  piscivorous  birds ;  of  iruects, 
the  locust,  the  bald  locust,  the  beetle,  and  the  grass- 
hopper. Whether  the  Hebrews  attended  to  the  rear- 
ing of  gallinaceoua  fowls  remains  a  matter  of  doubt. 
See  Cock. 

Besides  animals  declared  to  be  unclean,  the  Israel- 
ites were  forbidden  to  use  as  food  an^'thing  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15) ;  animals 
which  had  died  of  disease  or  been  torn  by  wild  beasts 
(Exod.  xxii,  31 ;  Lev.  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  £zek.  iv,  14),  and 
certain  parts  of  animals,  viz.  the  blood  (Lev.  xxvii,  10; 
xix,  26 ;  Dent,  xii,  16-23),  the  fat  covering  the  intes- 
tines, the  kidneys,  and  the  fat  covering  them,  the  fat 
of  any  part  of  the  ox,  or  sheep,  or  goat,  especially  the 
fat  tail  of  certain  sheep  (Exod.  xxix,  13-22 ;  Lev.  iii, 
4-9, 10 ;  ix,  19).  They  were  also  forbidden  to  use  any 
food  or  liquids  occupying  a  vessel  into  which  the  dead 
body  of  any  unclean  beast  had  fallen,  as  well  as  all 
food  and  liquids  which  had  stood  uncovered  in  the 
apartment  of  a  dead  or  dying  person  (Numb,  xix,  15). 
The  eating  of  a  kid  boiled  in  the  milk  or  fat  of  its 
mother  was  also  prohibited  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv, 
26 ;  Deut.  xiv,  21).  These  restrictions  rested  chiefly, 
doubtless,  on  religious  and  theocratic  grounds  [see 
Fat],  but  for  some  of  them  reasons  of  a  sanitary  kind 
may  also  have  existed.  It  belonged  to  the  essence 
of  the  theocratic  system  that  the  people  should  be  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  what  reminded  them  of  thenr 
separation  to  Jehovah,  and  the  need  of  keeping  them- 
selves free  from  all  that  would  level  or  lower  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  nations  around  them. 
For  this  reason  specific  restrictions  were  laid  upon 
their  diet,  which  were  not  attended  to  by  other  na- 
tions, nor  were  always  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  stran- 
frers  dwelling  within  their  bounds  (Deut.  xiv,  21). 
This  does  not,  however,  preclude  our  admitting  that 
reasons  of  a  social  or  political  kind  may  also  have  con- 
spired to  render  these  restrictions  desirable.  In  warm 
climates  the  importance  of  avoiding  contagion  render- 
ed the  utmost  caution  necessary  in  handling  whatever 
may  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  corpse ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  adipose  matter  in 
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Ibod  requires,  in  such  climates,  to  be  restricted  within 
uarrow  limits.  The  pecaliar  prohibition  of  a  kid  boil- 
ed in  its  mother's  milk  was  ordained  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  conformity  to  some  idolatrous 
usage,  (ur  for  the  purpose  generally  of  encouraging 
humane  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  towards 
their  domesticated  animals  (Spencer,  De  Legg.  Hebr, 
MuaU.  bk.  ii,  ch.  vili ;  MichaeUs,  Mos.  Itecht,  iv,  200). 
fiee  Clean. 

Subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  Israelites  were  free 
to  use  for  food  all  the  produce  of  their  fertile  and  favor- 
ed land.  "Thou  shalt  bestow  thy  money,*'  said  God 
to  them,  **  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for 
oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink, 
and  thou  shalt  eat  thereof  before  the  Lord  th}'  God, 
and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thy  household*'  (Deut. 
xiv,  26).  In  the  enumeration  of  blessings  conferred  by 
God  on  Israel,  we  find  '*  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil 
out  of  the  flinty  rock,  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan, 
and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,"  specified 
as  among  his  free  gifts  to  his  people  (Deut.  xxxii,  13, 
14).  Though  allowed  this  wide  range,  however,  of 
animal  food,  the  Hebrews  do  not  seem  in  ordinary  life 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  usual  food  of 
the  people  appears  to  have  consisted  of  milk  and  its 
preparations,  honey,  bread,  and  vegetables  of  various 
sorts ;  and  only  at  the  royal  table  was  animal  food  in 
daily  use  (1  Kings  iv,  23 ;  Neh.  v,  18).  The  animals 
commonly  used  for  food  were  calvet  (Gen.  xvUi,  7 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Amos  vi,  4) :  these  were  fattened  for 
the  purpose,  and  hence  were  called  yiit/tn^j,  or  fatted 
calves  (jjLoaxoi;  oirtvroQ,  Luke  xv,  23 ;  airiara^  Matt 
xxii,  4) ;  lambs^  2  Sam.  xii,  4 ;  Amos  yi,  4) ;  gheep  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  34 ;  xxv,  18 ;  1  Kings  iv,  23) ;  oxen  stall-fed, 
or  from  the  pastures  (1  Kings  i,  9 ;  iv,  23 ;  2  Chron. 
xviii,  2 ;  Matt,  xxii,  4) ;  fat  caiUe  QX^yo,  a  particular 
kind  of  the  bovine  genus  peculiar  to  Bashan,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  species  of  buifalo  or  ure-ox,  but  not  to 
bo  confounded  with  the  fatling  or  fatted  calf  above 
mentioned,  2  Sam.  vi,  13 ;  1  Kings  i,  9 ;  Amos  v,  22 ; 
£zek.  xxxix,  18);  ikicb  (1  Sam.  xvi,  20);  and  various 
kinds  of  game,  such  as  the  ayil,  the  iMhi^  and  the 
yachmur  (1  Kings  v,  8  [iv,  28,  A.  V.]).  The  articles 
brought  by  Abigail  to  David  were  bread,  sheep^  parch- 
ed [roasted]  com,  raisins,  and  figs  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18) ; 
when  Ziba  met  David  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  he 
brought  to  him  bread,  raisins,  and  summer  fruits  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  1) ;  and  the  present  of  Barztllai  to  the  king 
consisted  of  wheat,  barley,  flour,  roasted  corn,  beans, 
lentils,  honey,  butter,  sheep,  and  cheese  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
28).  We  nmy  presume  from  this  that  these  formed 
the  principal  articles  of  food  among  the  Jews  at  this 
time.  Besides  raisins  or  grapes  dried  in  the  sun,  they 
used  grapes  pressed  into  cakes  (M^r'^^iSt);  they  had 
also  fig-cakes  (D*^b!2'n).  On  special  occasions  they 
probably  indulged  in  more  costly  viands ;  in  times  of 
famine  they  resorted  even  to  very  vile  food;  in  sea- 
sons of  affliction  they  abstained  from  all  delicacies,  and 
even  sometimes  from  all  food;  and  to  prisoners  the 
food  allowed  seems  to  have  been  only  bread  and  water 
(1  Kings  xxii,  27 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  21). 

Besides  the  vegetables  above  mentioned,  the  Jews 
were  acquainted  with  the  melon,  the  cucumber,  the 
mallow,  the  leek,  the  onion,  garlic,  and  bitter  herbs. 
In  Job  vi,  6,  mention  is  made  of  r!lS&n  "1*^'^)  which 
Gesenius  would  translate  purdain-dime^  or  pttrslain- 
6rorA  =  something  extremely  insipid  (Thetaur,  p.  480). 
The  reasons  he  gives  for  this  are  not  without  force, 
but  cannot  be  held  conclusive.  The  A.  V.  **  white  of 
An  egg,"  follows  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  which 
Bosenmiiller,  Ewald,  etc.,  also  approve ;  Lee  (ad  verb.) 
and  Fllrst  prefer  understanding  it  of  the  whey  of  cur- 
died  milk ;  R6nan  translates  it  lejus  de  la  mauve. 

The  drinka  of  the  Hebrews  were,  liesides  water, 
which  was  their  ordinary  beverage,  milk,  wine,  and 


"ns*^,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  drong  drikk.  To 
give  the  water  a  stronger  relish,  they  probably  some- 
times dissolved  a  portion  of  fig-cake  in  it,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Arabs  at  tlte  present  day  (Niebuhr, 
Arab.  p.  57).  The  wines  used  were  of  various  sorts, 
and  sometimes  their  effect  was  strengthened  by  ming- 
ling difiTerent  kinds  together,  or  by  the  mixtut«  with 
them  of  drugs  (Fsa.  Ixxv,  9 ;  Prov.  ix,  23,  80 ;  Isa.  v, 
22).  A  species  of  delicacy  seems  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  '*  spiced  wines,"  that  is,  wines  flavored  by 
aromatic  herbs,  or  perhaps  simply  by  the  juice  of  tho 
pomegranate  (Cant,  viii,  2).  No  mention  is  made  in 
Scripture  of  the  mixing  of  water  with  wine  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  it ;  the  reference  in  Isa.  i,  22  be- 
ing to  the  adulteration  of  wine  by  fraudulent  dealers ; 
but  the  habit  was  so  common  in  ancient  times  (comp. 
I  Odyas,  i,  110 ;  ix,  208  sq. ;  Hippocrates,  De  Morb.  iii, 
30;  Lucuui,  Adn.  vii ;  Plin.  H.  Nat.  xxiii,  22)  that  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  known  also  among  the 
Hebrews.     See  Wine.     Vinegar,  V^h,  was  also  used 

by  them  as  a  means  of  quenching  thirst  (Ruth  ii,  14 ; 
Num.  vi,  8) ;  mixed  with  oil,  this  is  still  a  favorite  in 
the  East,  and  mixed  with  water,  it  was  drunk  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  poor  under  the  name  of  powa 
(Pliny,  H.Nait,  xix,  29;  xxii,  58;  Plautus,  MU,  Glor. 
iii,  2,  23).     See  Drink. 

The  Hebrews  made  use  of  condiments  to  heighten 
the  flavor  of  their  dishes,  as  well  as  of  spices  to  in- 
crease the  effect  of  their  wines.  Besides  the  general 
condiment  salt,  they  used  cumin,  dill,  mint,  corian- 
der, rue,  mustard,  and  the  seeds  of  an  herb  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  H^J?,  *^  fitches."  Sometimes 
their  made  dishes  were  so  richly  flavored  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  meat  used  could  not  be  discovered  (Gen. 
xxvii,  9,  25).  Besides  myirh,  with  which  they  flavor- 
ed their  wines,  the  Hebrews  used  various  odoriferous 
products ;  but  whether  they  used  any  of  theso  with 
food  is  uncertain.    See  Aromatics. 

II.  Methods  of  PreparaJtion. — The  early  acquaint- 
ance of  the  race  with  the  use  of  fire  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  from  the  beginning  men  used  some  process  of 
cooking  in  the  preparation  of  their  food,  except  in  the 
case  of  such  products  as  are  more  agreeable  to  the  pal< 
ate  in  a  crude  than  in  a  concocted  state.  The  cereab 
were  sometimes  eaten  raw  (Lev.  xxiii,  14 ;  Deut.  xxiii, 
25;  2  Kings  iv,  42;  MatLxii,  1);  but  from  an  early 
period  it  was  customary  to  roast  the  grains,  and  so  pre- 
pare them  for  food  (Lev.  ii,  14 ;  comp.  Robinson,  Bib, 

Res.  ii,  894).  This  received  the  name  of  'O^  (more  fully 
«X3  •'Slb;?  S''3X)  and  X''!?;?,  A.V.  "parched  com;" 
and  was  eaten  either  dni'  or  formed  into  a  sort  of  por- 
ridge, perhaps  something  after  the  manner  otihe  pUnvo 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  This  was  not  pecnliaT 
to  the  Hebrews;  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Virgil 
roasting  was  a  reco$niised  method  of  preparing  com 
for  use  {Georg.  i,  267),  though  this  may  have  been  only 
preparatory  to  bruising  it  (comp.  Servius  on  AUn.  i, 
179 ;  Pliny,  //.  A^  xviii,  18,  23).  For  the  preparation 
and  kinds  of  bread  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  see 
Brf.ad  and  Mill. 
Vegetables  were  cooked  by  boiling,  and  seem  to 

have  been  made  into  a  pottage  (T'Ta,  the  Niph.  part,  of 
^Jlt,  to  boil.  Gen.  xxv,  80, 34 ;  2  Kings  iv,  38, 39),  prob- 
ably strengthened  by  the  addition  of  some  oily  sub- 
stance, such  as  butter  or  fat,  or  by  having  Iwnes  and 
gristles  l)oiled  down  with  them,  as  is  still  customary 
in  the  East  (Shaw,  Travels^  p.  125,  cited  by  Jahn, 
^rcA^o/.  I,ii,190). 

When  animal  food  was  to  be  used,  the  animal  was 
killed  in  such  a  wav  as  to  allow  all  tlie  blood  to  leave 

m 

the  carcase,  in  order  scrupulously  to  observe  the  pro* 
hibition,  Exod.  xxii,  31.  Among  the  modem  Jews, 
this  is  accomplished  by  cutting  the  throat  of  the  ani- 
mal quite  through,  and  then  suspending  the  carcase  sq 
aa  to  allow  all  the  blood  to  run  out }  the  entraUs  i^th 
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the  fat  are  removed,  the  nerves  and  veins  oxtracted,  ' 
and  strict  search  is  made  lest  any  drop  of  blood  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  part  (Bnxtorf,  St/n.  Jttd. 
ch.  xxvii).  The  flesh/thus  prepared  for  cooking,  vras 
commonly  boiled  in  water  (^^JS,  Piel  of  b'rs),  proba- 
bly also  sometimes  in  milk,  as  is  still  the  case  among 
the  Arabs.  Before  being  pat  into  the  pot,  the  fiesb, 
freed  from  the  skin,  appears  to  have  been  cut  into  email 
pieces,  or  perhaps  this  was  done  during  the  process  of 
cooking  (Mic.  iii,  8 ;  comp.  Hitzig,  ad  loc.)*  The  broth 
and  the  flesh  were  served  up  separately  (Jndg.  vi,  10), 
and  l)oth  were  eaten  with  bread.  Salt  was  used  to 
season  the  food;  spices  were  also  occasionally  intro-  ' 
duced,  and  highly  flavored  dishes  were  sometimes  pre- 
pared (Ezek.  xxiv,  10 ;  Gen.  xxvii,  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  3). 
For  boiling,  the  pot  or  caldron  was  used ;  and  the  fuel 
was  commonly  wood,  especially  thorns  (Eccles.  vii,  6; 
Psa.  Iviii,  9 ;  Isa.  xliv,  16 ;  Ezek.  xxiv,  10),  sometimes 
the  dried  excrement  of  animals  (Ezek.  iv,  15),  a  species 
of  fuel  still  much  used  in  the  East  (Irby  and  Man- 
gles*8  Travels,  p.  172 ;  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  ii,  156 ; 
Huc*8  Travels,  passim).     Food  was  also  prepared  by 

roasting  (<^^^)>  This  was  regarded  as  the  more  luxu- 
rious mode  of  preparation,  and  was  resorted  to  chiefly 
on  festive  occasions.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be 
roasted  whole  (Exod.  xii,  4,  6),  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  the  usual  method  of  roasting  flesh ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  mod- 
em Arabs,  roasted  their  meat  in  small  portions  by 
means  of  short  spits  of  wood  or  metal  placed  near  the 
fire,  and  turned  as  the  process  of  cooking  required 
(comp.  Odyss,  iii,  461-2,  etc. ;  //. !,  465,  etc.).  Birds 
were  roasted  whole  on  such  a  spit.  The  Persians  roast 
lambs  and  calves  entire  by  placing  them  in  an  oven 
(Tavemier,  i,  26D ;  Chardin,  iii,  88),  and  this  may  also 
have  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews.  Among  the  poor, 
locusts  were  eaten  roasted,  as  is  still  common  among 
the  Arabs,  whose  method  of  cooking  them  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  feet  and  wings  having  been  plucked  ofl^,  and 
the  entrails  taken  out,  the  body  is  salted,  and  then 
roasted  b}'  means  of  a  wooden  spit,  on  which  a  row  of 
bodies  similarly  prepared  are  strung.  Fish  were  usual- 
ly broiled  (Luke  xxiv,  42;  John  xxi,  9),  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  sometimes  cured,  or  at  least 
brought  into  a  state  in  which  they  could  bo  used  with- 
out farther  cooking  (Matt,  xiv,  17, 19 ;  xv,  84,  86).  In 
either  case  they  were  eaten  with  bread. 

In  primitive  times  the  mistress  of  the  house  pre- 
sided over  the  cooking  of  the  food,  as  the  master  of 
the  bouse  charged  himself  with  the  slaughtering  of  the 
animals  required  (Gen.  xviii,  6, 8;  Judg.  vi,  19;  comp. 
//.  xxiv,  622,  and  Odyss.  ii,  800).  Among  the  E^'p- 
tians,  servants  who  were  professional  cooks  took  chdrge 
of  preparing  the  food  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  982 
sq.) ;  and  in  later  times  among  the  Hebrews  similar 
ftinctionaries  were  empl03'ed,  both  male  and  female 
(naa,  1  Sam.  ix,  23,  24 ;  Hns^,  1  Sam.  viii,  13).  The 
culinary  utensils  were  IJI-iB,  a  deep  pan  (Numb,  xi,  8 ; 
Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  14) ;'  rn^f?  ;  n-^O ;  ^n^  [Cai^ 
dron]  ;  ^1^3,  a  basin  or  pan  (Exod.  xxx,  18 ;  1 

Sam.  ii,  14 ;  bfiD ;  ^Th^  \  C]D  ;  nSH^,  an  iron  pan  ; 
n'rm"?,  a  frying-pan  (Lev.  ii,5-7;  vii,  9);  D-^rian, 
pans  (1  Chron.  ix,  31);  A^T^,  a  fork  or  Jiesh-hook  with 
which  flesh  was  drawn  from  the  pot  (1  Sam.  ii,  18, 14), 
and  perhaps  the  flesh  separated  from,  the  bones  in  the 
pot  (Mich,  ill,  8) ;  D7^*^3,  a  word  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cancy,  rendered  by  the  SepS^Y?frpo7ro^f c  (I-cv.  xi,  84), 
by  the  Syr.  place  of  pots,  by  Gcsenius  range /or  pots,  by 
Pllrst  hearth  for  cooking,  consisting  of  two  rows  of 
stones  meeting  at  an  angle,  by  Rosenmilller  a  place  in 
the  hearth  under  which  was  fire,  and  on  the  surface  of 
which  were  orifices,  over  which  pots  were  placed,  and 
by  Knobel  an  earthenware  stew-pan  (Ravius,  De  re 
dbaria  vei,  Hth,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1768  ;  Parean,  AfiUq. 


Ilebr.  p.  388  sq. ;  Jahn,  ArchSologie,  I,  ii,  167  sq. ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyptians,  ii,  chap.  5-7). — Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Cook. 

Food,  Spiritual,  "an  expression  found  in  two 
places  in  the  *  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion'  in  the 
English  Church  service,  to  signify  the  sustenance 
which  the  soul  receives  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  flesh 
and  blood,  that  is,  the  offering  up  of  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  man  ('  for  the  blood,'  says  Moses,  *is  the  life')  to 
atune  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  to  redeem  us  form 
everlasting  death.  Some  have  maintained  from  those 
words  of  our  Lord,  *This  is  my  body,'  that  the  literal, 
material  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are,  in  some  sense, 
received  in  the  communion ;  while  others  see  clearly 
that  the  Church  of  England,  at  least,  has  taken  special 
pains  to  guard  against  and  exclude  such  a  notion,  both 
in  the  above  passages,  and  by  the  language  of  the  d8th 
Article  of  Religion.  The  opponents  of  the  *■  material' 
view  contend  also  that  literal  flesh  and  blood  '  cannot 
be  spiritually  received,'  or  *  refresh  the  soul.' " — Eden, 
Churchman's  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Transubstantiation. 

Fool  (represented  by  several  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  especially  ^33,  nabal',  o^pwi/).  The.  "fool" 
of  Scripture  is  not  an  idiot,  bat  an  absurd  person ;  not 
one  who  does  not  reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons 
wrong ;  also  any  one  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated 
by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion  (Psa.  xiv,  1). 
Foolishness,  therefore,  is  not  a  negative  condition,  but 
a  condition  of  wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or  sen- 
tient being,  or  in  both  (2  Sam.  xiii,  12, 18 ;  Psa.  xxxviii, 
5).  In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  however,  "foolishness" 
appears  to  be  sometimes  used  for  lack  of  understand- 
ing, although  more  generally  for  perverseness  of  will. 
The  phrase  "Thou  fool"  (Mctt  v,  22)  implies  not 
only  angry  temper,  by  which  such  severe  language  is 
prompted,  but  a  scornful,  contemptuous  feeling,  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  love  and  meekness  which, 
characterize  disciples  of  Christ,  and  of  course  exposing 
the  individual  who  is  under  its  influence  to  eternal 
punishment.     See  Wisdom. 

Fools,  Feast  of.    See  Feast  of  Fools. 

Foot  (properly  b_31^,  re' gel,  irovf).     Of  the  various 

senses  in  which  the  word  "foot"  is  used  in  Scripture, 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable.  Such  phrases 
as  the  "  slipping"  of  the  foot,  the  "stumbling"  of  the 
foot,  "  from  head  to  foot"  (to  express  the  entire  body), 
and  "footsteps"  (to  express  tendencies,  as  when  we 
say  of  one  that  ho  walks  in  another's  footsteps),  re- 
quire no.  explanation,  being  common  to  most  lan- 
guages. 

The  extreme  modesty  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  has  perhaps  seldom  been  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated, dictated  the  use  of  the  word  "feet"  to  express 
the  parts  and  the  acts  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  name. 
Hence  such  phrases  as  the  "hair  of  the  feet,"  the 
"  water  of  the  feet,"  "between  the  feet,"  "  to  open  the 
feet,"  "to  cover  the  feet,'*  all  of  which  are  sufficiently 
intelligible,  except  perhaps  the  last,  which  'certainly 
does  not  mean  "going  to  sleep,"  as  some  intetpreters 
sugpcest,  but  "  to  dismiss  the  refuse  of  nature." 

"  To  be  under  any  one's  feet"  denotes  the  subordina- 
tion of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  servant  to  his 
master  (Psa.  viii,  6 ;  comp.  Heb.  ii,  8 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  2G) ; 
and  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  symbolical  action 
of  conquerors,  who  set  theur  feet  upon  the  neck  or  body 
of  the  chiefs  whom  they  had  vanquished,  in  token  ef 
their  triumph.  This  custom  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Josh,  x,  23),  and  is  figured  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egj'pt,  Persia,  and  Rome.     See  Triumph. 

In  like  manner,  "to  be  at  any  one's  feet"  is  used 
for  being  at  the  service  of  any  one,  following  him,  or 
willingly  receiving  his  instructions  (Judg.  iv,  10). 
The  last  passage,  in  which  Paul  is  descril)ed  as  being 
brought  up  "at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  will  appear  still 
clearer  if  we  understand  that,  as  the  Jewish  writers 
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allege,  pupils  actually  did  sit  on  the  floor  before,  and 
therefore  at  the  feet  of,  the  doctors  of  the  law,  who 
themselves  were  raised  on  an  elevated  seat.  See  Dis- 
ciple. 

"  Lameness  of  foet**  generally  denotes  affliction  or 
calamity,  as  in  Psa.  xxxv,  15;  xxxviil,  18;  Jer.  xx, 
10;  Hicah  !▼,  6, 7 ;  Zech.  iii,  9.     See  Lamb. 

**To  set  one*s  foot'*  in  a  place  signifies  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  as  in  Dent,  i,  86 ;  xi,  84,  and  elsewhere. 

*'  To  water  with  the  feet'*  (Dent,  xi,  10)  implies  that 
the  soil  was  watered  with  as  much  ease  as  a  garden,  in 
which  the  small  channels  for  irrigation  may  be  turned, 
etc.,  with  the  foot.     See  Gabden. 

An  elegant  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  feet,  occurs  in 
Gal.  ii,  1-1,  where  Paul  says,  **  When  I  saw  that  they 
walked  not  uprightly," ot*!;  dp^oiroSovoij  literally,* 'not 
with  a  straight  foot,*'  or  "  did  not  foot  it  straightly." 

Nakedness  of  feet  expressed  mourning  (Ezek.  xxiv, 
17).  This  must  mean  appearin<j;  abroad  with  naked 
feet,  fur  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews  never 
used  their  sandals  or  shoes  within  doors.  The  modem 
Orientals  consider  it  disrespectful  to  enter  a  room  with- 
out taking  off  the  outer  covering  of  their  feet.  It  Is 
with  them  equivalent  to  uncoveringthc  head  amongEu- 
ropeans.  The  practice  of  feet-washing  implicfl  a  similar 
usage  among  the  Hebrews.  See  Ablution  ;  Wash- 
ixo.  Uncovering  the  feet  was  also  a  mark  of  adora- 
tion. Moses  put  off  his  sandals  to  approach  the  burning 
bush  where  the  presence  of  God  was  manifested  (Exod. 
iii,  5).  Among  the  modem  Orientals  it  would  be  re> 
garded  as  the  height  of  profanation  to  enter  a  place  of 
worship  with  covered  feet.  The  Egyptian  priests  of- 
ficiated barefoot;  and  most  commentators  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Aaronlte  priests  served  with  bare  feet  in 
the  tabernacle,  as,  according  to  all  the  Jewish  writers, 
they  afterwards  did  in  the  Temple,  and  as  the  frequent 
washings  of  their  feet  eojoiucd  by  the  law  seem  to  im- 
ply.    See  Sandai^. 

The  passage,  **  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tiding?,  that 
publisheth  peace"  (Isa.  Iii,  7),  appears  to  signify  that, 
although  the  feet  of  messengers  and  travellers  are  usu- 
ally rendered  disagreeable  by  the  soil  and  dust  of  the 
way,  yet  the  feet  of  these  blessed  messengers  seemed, 
notwithstanding,  even  beautiful,  on  account  of  the  glad 
tidings  which  they  bore  (see  Wemyss,  Symbol,  Diet, 
s.  v.). — Kitto,  s.  V. 

Foot,  Joseph  Ives,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  president  of  Washington  College,  Tenn.,  was 
born  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  Nov.  17, 1796,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Union  Collcfre  in  1821.  Having  passed  through 
the  usual  theologirul  course  at  Andover,  he  was  li- 
censed in  1824,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  when 
he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  labored  successfully 
for  some  months.  Returning  to  New  England,  he 
preached  for  some  time  at  Boston,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  called  to  the  Congregational  church  at  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.  From  this  charge  he  obtained  a 
dismission  in  1831  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  in  1833 
accepted  a  call  from  Sallna,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued 
for  two  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  Cortlandt. 
Here  he  opposed  with  much  ability  the  system  of  per- 
fectionism then  prevalent,  on  which  he  wrote  an  able 
article  in  the  Lilerary  and  Theological  Review  (1834). 
In  1837  he  removed  to  Westport,  Conn.,  and  while 
there  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  which 
h^  remained  connected  during  his  life.  In  1839  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  He  was  connected  with  the  Presbyte- 
ries of  Bedford  and  Geneva,  and  with  the  Old-school 
Church,  and  while  at  Knoxville  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  be  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  college  when 
he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  April  20,  IS-iO. 
He  published  The  prominent  Trait  in  Teacher*  offabc 
ReUgion  (1828):— .d  historical  Ditcourse  (1828)  i^Ser- 


mofu  on  Intemperance  (1828) : — Three  8ermon»  on  Per, 
fectionism  (18.04).  A  Memoir,  with  a  selection  from 
his  MS.  sermons,  was  published  by  his  brother  (1841, 
8vo). — Spraguc,  AmiaUf  iv,  6U9. 

Foot,  Kissing  of  the  Pope's.  The  kissing  of 
the  feet  of  rulers  was  an  Oriental  mode  of  testifying 
reverence  or  subjection.  It  was  also  done  in  the  West 
to  some,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  emperors :  Dioclesian 
is  said  to  have  had  gems  fastened  to  his  shoes,  that  the 
honor  of  kissing  his  feet  might  be  more  willingly  paid. 
It  was  introduced  as  a  bi^  of  reverence  for  the  pope 
of  Rome  at  some  date  not  precisely  known.  In  de- 
fence of  this  practice,  the  Roman  writers  adduce  an 
early  usage  of  the  sort  in  favor  of  all  bishops ;  but  it 
was  kissing  of  the  hand,  not  of  the  foot,  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  usage  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdee.  bk.  ii,  ch. 
ix).  The  first  example  of  an  emperor  kissing  the 
pope^s  foot  is  that  of  Justin  with  the  foot  of  pope  John 
I,  A.D.  525.  It  is  now  practised  (1)  after  the  election 
of  a  new  pope,  when  all  the  cardinals  kiss  his  foot ;  (2) 
on  the  election  of  a  new  cardinal,  when  he  kisses  the 
pope's  foot,  formally,  in  sign  of  homage  and  tubmia> 
sion ;  (3)  at  public  audiences  of  the  pope,  when  per- 
sons presented  kiss  his  foot  Protestants  are  not  re- 
quired to  perform  this  homage  when  presented.  A 
crucifix  is  fastened  to  the  slipper,  that  the  act  of  ado- 
ration may  be  interpreted  as  paid  to  Christ  in  the  per- 
son of  hb  so-called  vicar. 

Footman,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  in  two 
senses.  See  Runner.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went  on 
foot  from  those  who  were  on  animals  or  in  chariots. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  ^^V^^  raglVy  from  regd,  a 

foot.  The  Sept  commonly  expresses  it  by  viZoiy  or 
occasionally  riiyfiara.  It  k  a  militar}*  term,  desig- 
nating the  infantiy  of  an  army  (1  Sam.  iv,  10 ;  xv,  4 ; 
2  Sam.  X,  6 ;  Jer.  xii,  5),  or  those  Mmply  who  journeyed 
on  foot,  whether  soldiers  or  not  (Exod.  xii,  87 ;  Numb, 
xi,  21).  In  the  latter  case  the  word  perhaps  indicates 
the  maU  portion  of  the  company,  those  who  walked 
while  the  females  rode,  like  the  Arabic  rajal,  a  man. 

Sometimes  it  is  joined  with  ^^K,  a  man  (Judg.  xx,  2). 
See  Army  ;  Rider. 

2.  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense  (in  1 
Sam.  xxii,  17)  as  the  translation  of  a  different  term, 
ratB,  part,  of  y^"^^  to  run.  This  passage  affords  the 
first  mention  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  swift  run- 
ners in  attendance  on  the  king,  though  such  a  thing 
had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii,  11).  This 
body  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to 
have  been  distinct  ih>m  the  body-guard — the  six  hun- 
dred and  the  thirty — who  were  originated  by  David 
(see  1  Kings  xiv,  27,  28;  2  Chron.  xii,  10, 11  ;*2  Kind's 
xi,  4,  6, 11, 13, 19).  In  each  of  these  cases  the  wnnl 
is  rendered  ** guard:"  but  the  translators  were  evi- 
dently aware  of  its  signification,  for  they  have  put  the 
word  "runners"  in  the  margin  in  two  instances  (1 
Kings  xiv,  27;  2  Kings  xi,  15).  This,  indeed,  was 
the  force  of  the  term  *^  footman*'  ot  the  time  the  A.Y. 
was  made,  as  is  plain  not  only  fh>m  the  references  just 
quoted,  but,  among  others,  ftvm  the  title  of  a  well- 
known  tract  of  Bunyan*s,  The  heavenly  Footman,  or  a 
Description  of  the  Afan  that  gets  to  Heaven,  on  1  Cor.  ix, 
24  (the  apostle  PauFs  figure  of  the  race).  The  same 
Heb.  word  is  also  used  elsewhere  to  denote  the  royal 
or  prntorian  guard  (2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  5 ;  2 
Kings  X,  25).  Whether  they  were  the  tame  as  the 
Pelethites  is  doubtfkil.  The  word  likewise  occurs  (Joli 
ix,  25)  of  any  swift  messenger,  hence  a  weaver's  tkut- 
tk  (Job  vii,  6\  and  also  of  the  couriers  of  the  Persian 
king  (Esth.  iii,  18, 15;  viii,  14).  Swift  running  was 
evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  war- 
rior— a  giihor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — among  the  Is- 
raelites. There  are  constant  allusions  to  this  in  the 
Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.y.  frtsoi  the  tranala* 
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tors  not  ncogniBing  the  technical  sense  of  the  word 
(^bbor.  Among  others,  see  Psa.  xix,  5 ;  Job  xvi,  14 ; 
Joel  u,7,  where  **  strong  man,"  ** giant,"  and  **migh- 
Xy  man"  ara  all  ffibbor.  David  was  famed  for  his 
powers  of  rannini: ;  they  are  so  mentioned  as  to  seem 
characteristic  of  liim  (1  Sam.  xvit,  22,  48,  51 ;  xx,  6), 
and  he  malces  them  a  special  subject  of  thanlcsgiving 
to  God  (2  8am.  xxii,  30;  Psa.  xviii,  29).  The  cases 
of  Cnshi  and  Aliimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii)  will  occur  to  ev- 
ery one.  It  is  not  impoRsible  that  the  former — ^*  the 
Ethiopian,**  as  his  name  most  likely  is — had  some  pe- 
culiar mode  of  running.  See  CusBX.  Asahel  also 
was  ^* swift  on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadlte  heroes  who 
came  across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were  "  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains  ;*'  but  in  neither  of  these 
last  cases  is  the  word  rats  employed.  The  word  prob- 
ably derives  its  modem  sense  from  the  custom  of  do- 
mestic 8er%'ant8  running  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of 
their  master. — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Guard. 

Footsteps  (generally  Q?0,  pa'am^  a  trtad;  but 
spec.  -i^2?,  ahA\  Psa.  Ivi,  G;  Ixxvli,  19 ;  Ixxxix,  51; 
Cant,  i,  8,  the  Aee/,  as  ekewhere  rendered).  On  the 
meaning  of  this  term  in  Psa.  xvii,  5, 11,  Mr.  Roberts 
says,  among  the  Hindus,  "  a  man  who  has  the  people 
watching  him,  to  find  out  a  cause  for  accusation  against 
him  to  the  I(ing,  or  to  great  men,  says,  Yes,  they  are 
around  my  legs  and  my  feet ;  their  e3'es  are  always 
open ;  they  are  ever  watching  my  mvadu^ '  steps ;'  that 
is,  they  are  looking  for  the  impress  or  footsteps  in  the 
earth.**  For  this  purpose,  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of 
David  were  "bowing  down  to  tiie  earth.** 

Footstool  (spec.  d33,  he^hesh^  something  trodden 
upon ;  Sept.  vTTOVoitov  v.  r.  lvS(Svftivoi,  Vulg.  teabel' 
him,  2  Chron.  ix,  18).  Where  sitting  is  referred  to  in 
Scripture,  it  is  fVequently  spoken  of  as  a  posture  of 
more  than  ordinary  state,  and  means  sitting  on  a 
throne,  for  which  a  footstool  was  necessar}',  both  in  or- 
der that  the  person  might  ascend  to  it,  and  for  sup- 
porting the  legs  when  he  was  placed  in  it  (2  Chron.  ix, 
18).  The  divine  glory  which  resided  symbolically  in 
the  holy  place,  between  the  cherubim  above  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  is  supposed  to  use  the  ark  as  a  foot- 
stool (1  Chron.  xxviii,  2;  Psa.  xcix,  5;  cxxxii,  7). 
So  the  earth  is  called  God's  footstool  by  the  same  ex- 
pressive figure  which  represents  heaven  as  his  throne 
(Psa.  ex,  1 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  1 ;  Matt,  v,  35).  We  find,  on 
the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  frequent  representations  of  their 
kings  sitting  on  a  throne  or  chair  of  state,  with  a  foot- 
stool. .  See  Thronr.  The  common  manner  of  sitting 
in  the  East  is  upon  a  mat  or  carpet  spread  upon  the 
ground  or  floor,  with  the  legs  crossed.  Many  of  the 
Turks,  however,  throngh  European  intercourse,  at- 
tempt to  sit  upon  chairs.     See  DivAX. 

Foot  -  washing.  The  custom  of  washing  the 
feet  held,  in  ancient  times,  a  place  among  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  being  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  guest,  and  a  token  of  humble  and  affectionate  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  entertainer.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin in  circumstances  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the 
East.  In  general,  in  warm  Oriental  climes,  cleanli- 
ness is  of  the  highest  consequence,  particularly  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  leprosy.  The  East  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  factitious  distinctions  which  prevail  among 
us  between  sanitary  regulations  and  religious  duties ; 
but  the  one,  as  much  as  the  other,  are  considered  a  part 
of  that  great  system  of  obligations  under  which  man 
lies  towards  God.  What,  therefore,  the  health  de- 
mands, religion  is  at  hand  to  sanction.  Cleanliness  is, 
in  consequence,  not  next  to  godliness,  but  a  part  of 
godliness  itself.  As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  be 
found  the  origin  and  reason  of  much  of  what  the  Mo- 
saic law  lays  down  touching  clean  and  unclean,  so  the 
practice  of  feet-washing  in  particular,  which  consider- 
ations of  purity  and  personal  propriety  recommended. 


hospitality  adopted  and  religion  sanctioned.  In  tenif 
perate  climes  bathing  is  far  too  much  neglected ;  but 
in  the  East  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  dr3'ne6S 
of  the  soil  would  render  the  ablution  of  the  body  pe- 
cuUarly  desirable,  and  make  feet-wasliing  no  less  grate- 
ful than  salutary  to  the  weary  traveller.  The  foot, 
too,  was  less  protected  than  with  us.  In  the  earliest 
ages  it  probably  had  no  covering,  and  the  sandal  worn 
in  later  times  was  little  else  than  the  sole  of  our  shoe 
bound  under  the  foot  Even  this  defence,  however, 
was  ordinarily  laid  aside  on  entering  a  house,  in  which 
the  inmates  were  either  barefoot  or  wore  nothing  but 
slippers.     See  Shob. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  nmong  the  most  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  most  obligatorj  stt  the  rites  of  Eastern 
hospitality.  From  Gen.  xviii,  4 ;  xix,  2,  it  appears  to 
have  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham.  In  Gen.  xxiv,  82,  also,  **  Abraham*s  serv- 
ant" is  provided  with  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  the 
men*s  feet  that  were  with  him.  The  same  custom  is 
mentioned  in  Jndg.  xix,  21.  From  1  Sam.  xxv,  41,  it 
appears  that  the  rite  was  sometimes  performed  by  serv- 
ants and  sons,  as  their  appropriate  duty,  regarded  as 
of  an  humble  character.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its  be- 
ing a  token  of  affectionate  regard,  it  was  a  sign  of  hu- 
mility. Vessels  of  no  great  value  appear  to  have  been 
ordinarily  kept  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  These 
vessels  would  gain  nothing  in  estimation  from  the  low- 
ly, if  not  mean  office  for  which  they  were  employed. 
Hence,  probably,  the  explanation  of  Psa.  Ix,  8,  **  Moab 
is  my  wash-pot.**  Slaves,  moreover,  were  commonly 
employed  in  washing  the  feet  of  guests.  The  passage, 
then,  in  effect,  declares  the  Moabites  to  be  the  meanest 
of  God's  instruments.     See  Wash-pot. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  custom  is 
foond  in  the  18th  chapter  of  John*s  Gospel,  where  our 
Saviour  is  represented  as  washing  the  feet  of  his  disci- 
ples, with  whom  he  had  taken  supper.  Minute  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which  should 
be  carefully  studied,  as  presenting  a  true  Oriental  pic- 
ture. From  ver.  12  sq.,  it  is  clear  that  the  act  was  of  a 
syml)olical  nature,  designed  to  teach,  a  fortiori,  broth- 
eriy  humility  and  good-will.  If  the  master  had  per- 
formed for  his  scholars  an  act  at  once  so  lowly  yet  so 
needful,  how  much  more  were  the  disciples  themselves 
bound  to  consider  any  Christian  service  whatever  as  a 
duty  which  each  was  to  perform  for  the  other.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  particular  act  is,  that  love 
dignifies  any  service ;  that  all  high  and  proud  thoughts 
are  no  less  unchristian  than  selfish ;  and  that  the  sole 
ground  of  honor  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  meek,  gen- 
tle, and  self-forgetting  benevolence.  It  was  specially 
customer}'  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  to  wash  before  eat^ 
ing  (Matt,  xv,  2 ;  Luke  xi,  88).  This  was  also  the 
practice  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Iliad,  X,  577.  From  Martul  {Epig,  iii,  50,  8,  *'  Depo- 
sui  soleas*'),  we  see  it  was  usual  to  lay  aside  the  shoes, 
lest  they  should  coil  the  linen.  The  usage  is  still 
found  among  the  Orientals  (Niebuhr,  i,  54 ;  Shaw,  p. 
202).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  upon  himself  from 
the  Pharisees  (Luke  xi,  88).  In  this  our  Lord  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  superstitious  abuses  and 
foolish  misinterpretations  connected  with  washing  he- 
fore  meat.  For  the  same  reason  he  may  purposely 
have  postponed  the  act  of  washing  his  disciples*  feet 
till  after  supper,  lest,  while  he  was  teaching  a  new  lea* 
son  of  humility,  he  might  add  a  sanction  to  current  and 
baneful  errors.  See  Ablutiok.  •  The  union  of  affec- 
tionate attention  and  lowly  service  is  found  indicated 
by  feet-washing  in  1  Tim.  v,  10,  where,  among  the  signs 
of  the  widows  that  were  to  be  honored — supported,  that 
is,  at  the  expense  of  the  Church — this  is  given,  if  any 
one  "  have  washed  the  saints*  feet.*' — Kitto,  s.  v.  Wasb* 
ing.     See  Wabhino  of  Hands  A9D  Fekt. 
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•lead  of  shoes,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
gave  rise  to  frequent  ablations,  and  especially  of 
the  feet.  It  became  a  duty  of  hospitality,  and  a 
mark  of  respect  towards  strangers.  Abraham  offer- 
ed water  to  the  three  angels  (Gen.  xviii,  4)  to  wash 
their  feet;  Lot  did  the  same  to  the  two  angels  who 
visited  him  (Gen.  xix,  2);  Abigail  to  the  messen- 
gers of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv,  41).  Tlie  Pharisee  Si- 
mon gave  Jesns  no  water  fur  his  feet  (Lulce  vii,  44), 
and  Mary  Magdalene  therefore  vrashed  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  At 
the  last  sapper  Christ  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples 
(John  xiii,  4).  This  was  at  once  a  symbol  and  an  ex 
ample ;  a  symbol,  as  it  was  meant  to  teach  them  (1) 
that  those  only  whose  sins  were  washed  away  by 
him,  the  Lamb  of  God,  coald  have  part  with  him  here- 
after; and  ('2)  that  sach  as  had  once  been  thos  pari- 
fied  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ^^needeth  not  save  to 
wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit"  (John  xiii,  10). 
The  act  thus  performed  by  Christ  at  the  institation  of 
the  Supper  suggests  to  believers  at  every  communion 
this  lesson  of  humilit}'.  It  is  also  an  example  of  ha- 
mility,  patience,  forbearance,  and  charity,  and  partic- 
alarly  of  assistance  in  helping  each  other  to  puriflca- 
tion  from  sin. 

In  the  early  post-apostolic  times,  the  command  "^ 
cUto  ought  to  wash  one  €tnother*s  feeV^  came  to  be  ob- 
served not  only  after  the  spirit,  bat  also  after  the  letter. 
Augustine  spealcs  (Ep.  IIS^  ad  Januarium)  of  this  prac- 
tice, as  also  of  the  doubts  entertained  in  his  times  as 
to  the  proper  day  when  the  ceremony  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. 1  he  Synod  of  Toledo,  694  (ch.  iii)  stated  that 
it  should  talce  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
Christ  performed  it — ^the  Thursday,  14th  of  Nisan.  In 
the  Greelc  Church,  foot-washing  came  to  be  even  con- 
sidered as  a  sacrament.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Bernard  de  Clairvaux  strongly  recommends 
It  as  sacrametUttfn  remusiomt  peccatorum  quoHdiano- 
mm.  Yet  it  did  not  become  a  general,  public  prac- 
tice in  either  Church.  It  was  mostlv  ol>scrvcd  at  the 
installation  of  princes  and  bishops  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  Greelc  convents,  however,  and  at  the  Russian 
court,  it  is  yet  observed  with  g^reat  solemnity  (Leo  Al- 
lat.  De  dom.  et  hebd,  tprac.  21).  In  the  papil  court,  in 
those  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  in  the 
cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  command  is  also  literally  carried  out  to  this  day, 
the  pope,  emperor,  kin^s,  etc.,  washing  the  feet  of 
twelve  persons,  generally  poor  old  men,  who  receive  a 
small  gratuity  on  the  occasion.  In  Rome,  the  twelve 
representatives  of  the  apostles  are  seated  in  the  Clem- 
entine Chapel,  dressed  in  tunics  of  white  woollen 
cloth,  and  the  pope,  attired  in  the  same  plain  manner, 
sprinkles  a  few  drops  on  the  right  foot  of  each,  then 
wipes  and  kisses  it  At  the  beginning  of  the  ceremo- 
ny the  antiphony  Mandatum  novum  do  vobie  is  sun^r, 
from  whence  the  ceremony  of  the  Pedilavium  is  also 
called  Mandatum.  After  this  a  repast  takes  place,  at 
which  the  pope,  assisted  by  his  cabinet,  serve  the 
twelve  (thirteen)  apostles,  who,  at  the  close,  are  per- 
mitted to  take  away  the  white  tunics,  the  towels  with 
which  their  feet  have  l)een  wiped,  and  a  small  piece 
of  monev. 

Luther  opposed  *Hhi8  hypocritical  foot-washing,"  in 
which  the  superior  washes  the  feet  of  his  inferior,  who,  i 
the  ceremony  over,  will  have  to  act  all  the  more  hum-  I 
bly  towards  him,  while  Christ  had  made  it  an  emblem 
of  true  humility  and  abnegation,  and  raised  thereby 
the  position  of  those  whose  faet  he  washed.  "  Wo 
have  nothing  to  do,"  said  he,  *•*■  with  feet-washing  with 
water,  otherwise  it  is  not  only  the  feet  of  the  twelve, 
but  those  of  everybody  we  should  wash.  People  would 
be  much  more  benefited  if  a  general  bath  were  at 
once  ordered,  and  the  whole  body  washed.  If  you 
wish  to  wash  your  neighbor's  feet,  see  that  your  heart 
is  really  humble,  and  help  every  one  in  becoming  bet-  ' 

tflV." 


The  €%ureh  of  England  at  first  cairied  ont  the  letter 
of  the  command ;  but,  instead  of  it,  there  are  now  as- 
sembled in  Whitehall  every  year  as  many  poor  men 
and  women  as  the  sovereign  has  reigned  years;  to 
each  of  these  are  given  clothes,  food,  and  as  many 
pieces  of  money  as  the  sovereign  counts  years.  The 
AnahaplUtM  continued  the  practice  of  foot-washing, 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  passages  John  xiii,  14 ; 
1  Tim.  V,  10,  they  considered  as  a  sacrament  instituted 
and  recommended  by  Christ  (vee  the  Confeesio  of  the 
United  Baptists,  or  Mennonites,  of  16G0).  The  La 
tkeran  Upper  Consistory  of  Dresden  condemned  in 
1718  twelve  Lutheran  ciUsens  of  Weida  to  public  pen- 
ance for  having  permitted  duke  Moritz  Wilhelm  to 
wash  their  feet.  As  the  Moravians  revived  the  old 
love-feasts,  they  also  revived  the  practice,  yet  withoat 
strictiy  enforcing  it.  It  used  to  be  performed  not  only 
bv  the  leaders  towards  their  followers,  but  also  bv  the 
latter  among  themselves,  while  they  sang  a  hymn  ex- 
planatory of  the  symbol,  in  which  it  was  called  '*  the 
lesser  baptism."  The  MennoniUt  (q.  v.)  and  the  Idvtr 
Brethren  (q.  v.)  still  practise  foot  -  washing.  The 
Church  of  God  (q.  v.)  regards  foot-washing  as  a  posi- 
tive ordinance  of  perpetual  standing  in  the  Cburcli, 
the  same  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. — Herzog, 
ReaUEncyUop,  iv,  680.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Forbes,  Rt.  Hon.  Duncan,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent lawyers  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Bunchrew  or 
Culloden  in  1685.    He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  the 
\  universities  in  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Paris.     In  1717 
j  he  became  solicitor-general,  and  in  1742  lord-president 
I  of  the  court  of  session.     In  the  Rebellion  of  1745  be 
espoused  the  Hanoverian  cause,  and  it  is  said  that 
'  the  ingratitude  of  the  government  so  chagrined  him 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  fever  produced  by  it.     Preri- 
dent  Forbes  cultivated  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Bibli- 
cal criticism.     He  was  a  follower  of  the  English  phi- 
losopher and  theological  writer  John  Hutchinson.     In 
his  work,  Thoughti  on  Religion^  natural  and  revealed 
(Edinb.  1735-43,  8vo),  transUted  into  French  by  father 
I  Houbigant),  he  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  a  system 
i  of  natural  science  as  well  as  religion  could  be  drawn 
from  the  tiooks  of  the  O.  T.  if  interpreted  according  to 
the  radical  import  or  root  of  the  language.     Forbes 
published  also  Refiectiont  on  the  Sources  of  Incredulity 
with  regard  to  Religion  (Edinb.  1750,  2  vols.  12mo,  or  1 
vol.  12mo): — Letters  to  a  Bishop  concerning  some  im- 
portant Discoveries  in  Philosophy  and  Theology  (I^nd. 
1735,  4 to ;  also  translated  into  French  by  father  Hou- 
bigant).   The  entire  works  of  Forbes,  with  a  biograph- 
ical sketch,  were  published  by  J.Bannatyne(Edinb. 
1816, 8vo ;  2  vols.  12mo).    Bishop  Warburton  calls  him 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  Scotiand  produced,  both  as 
a  judge,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian. — Encylop.  Brit,  ix, 
771 ;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  611.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Forbes,  XSli,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wcstboronifh,  Mass.,  Oct.  1726 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1751 ;  and  in  1752  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Brookfield,  Mass.  In  1762  he  went  on  a 
mission  among  the  Oneida  Indians.  In  1776  he  was 
installed  as  pastor  at  Gloucester,  having  left  his  for- 
mer parish  on  account  of  a  false  charge  of  Toryism. 
He  died  Dec.  15, 1804.  He  published  The  Family  Book 
(1801, 12mo),  and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  i,  493. 

Forbes,  John  (of  Corse),  son  of  Patrick  Fort>es, 
was  bom  May  2, 1593.  After  studying  at  Heidelberg 
and  Sedan,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1619.  In  the  great  strag- 
gle in  Scotland  between  Presbyterianism  and  prelacy, 
he  favored  Episcopacy,  but  sought  to  be  a  peacemaker, 
publishing  Irenicum  A  m:Horibus  Kertto/i*  et  Pads  in  Ec* 
clesia  Scotiana  (Alninleen,  1629).  In  1638  he  publbhed 
A  peaceable  Waminfj  to  (he- Subjects  in  Scotiand.  Re- 
fusing to  sign  ths  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  ha  was 
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deprived  of  hu  benefice  in  1640.  His  case  was  one 
of  peculiar  hardship,  for  he  had  made  over  part  of  bis 
own  private  property  to  be  attached  to  the  professor- 
ship which  he  held,  and  he  lost  this  property  on  being 
dismissed  fh>m  his  office.  In  1642  he  went  to  Hol- 
land, married  there,  and  remained  three  years.  Re- 
turning to  Scotland,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
on  his  estate  at  Corse,  and  died  April  20, 1G48.  His 
reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  his  great  work  Itutruc- 
tiones  Hitkntco-Theologicm  de  doctrtna  Ckrutiana  et  va- 
rio  rerum  aiatu^  oriuque  errorUnu  et  controversiis  (Amst. 
1G45,  fol. ;  Geneva,  1680,  foi. ;  abridged  by  Arnold  Mon- 
tanus  (Arost.  1663,  8vo).  His  collected  works  were 
published  under  the  title  Joannis  Forbesii  h  Corse  Op- 
era OmmOf  inter  qua  pharima  potthuma,  with  Vita  by 
Dr.  Garden  (Amst.  1702-8,  2  vols.  fol.).  His  Jnttntc- 
tianea  is  still  a  valuable  work;  its  design  was  to  show, 
in  opposition  to  Bellarmine,  the  doctrinal  agreement 
between  tiie  Reformers  and  the  earlier  fathers,  and  it 
formed  a  precursor  of  the  modem  works  on  the  His- 
tory of  Doctrines.  Bbhop  Burnet  (Preface  to  L\fe  of 
BedeB)  says  that  Forties  of  Corse  was  a  man^*  of  much 
more  extensive  learning  than  his  father  (Patrick 
Forbes),  in  which,  perhaps,  he  was  excelled  by  none  of 
that  age.  Those  who  shall  read  his  book  of  Historical 
and  Theological  Institutions  will  not  dispute  this  title 
with  him ;  for  it  is  so  excellent  a  work,  that,  if  he  had 
been  left  in  quiet,  in  the  retirement  he  had  chosen,  to 
apply  himself  to  his  studies,  and  could  have  finished  it 
by  a  second  volume,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
most  valuable  treatise  of  divinity  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed in  the  world."  Baur  names  Forbes  and  Petavius 
as  the  two  great  writers  of  the  17th  century  on  His- 
tory of  Doctrines. — Enctfd,  Britcumica,  ix,  776 ;  Nice- 
ron,  Memoireg  pour  tervir^  etc.,  t.  xlii ;  Donaldson,  Nig' 
tory  o/Ckriftian  LUeraiurt,  i,  66. 

Forbes,  Patrick,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  &mily  in  Aberdeenshire  in  3564,  and  became 
"  laird  of  Corse"  and  baron  of  0*Neil.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.  **For  a  good 
space,"  says  bishop  Keith,  **  he  refused  to  enter  into 
holy  orders ;  but  at  last,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years 
old,  viz.  anno  1612,  he  was  prevailed  upon — a  very  sin- 
gular accident  having  intervened,  which  made  him 
then  yield,  namely,  the  earnest  obtestation  of  a  relig- 
ious minister  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  in  a  fit  of  mel- 
ancholy, had  stabbed  himself,  but  survived  to  lament 
his  error."  He  became  pastor  of  Keith,  in  Mora3'Fhirc, 
where  he  remained  until  1618,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
king.  Ho  died  March  28,  1635.  *'  He  was  wont  to 
visit  bis  diocese  in  a  very  singular  retinue,  scarce  any 
person  hearing  of  him  until  he  came  into  the  church 
on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  according  as  he  perceived  the 
respective  ministers  to  behave  themselves,  he  gave 
his  instructions  to  them."  He  wrote  Comment  aria  in 
Apoc^ypdiiy  cum  Appendice  (Amst.  1646,  4to) ;  trans- 
UUed,  An  exquisite  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  (Lon- 
don, 1613,  4to);  a  treatise  entitled  Exercitationes  de 
Verbo  Dei;  and  a  Dissertatio  de  Versiorubus  vtrmtcvlU, 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Aberdeen  University,  of 
which  he  was  chancellor,  and  he  revived  the  professor- 
ships of  law,  physic,  and  divinity. — Keith,  Historical 
Caiai,  of  Scottish  Bishops  (Edinb.  1824, 8vo);  Burnet, 
History  o/ our  own  Times ;  Hook,  Eccl,  Biog,  v,  157. 

Forbes,  17711118111,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  1685,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege. About  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  abroad  and 
studied  at  the  German  universities,  especially  Helro- 
stftdt  and  Heidelberg.  He  returned  after  five  years, 
and  was  offered  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  but  he 
declined  it,  and  became  minister  first  at  Alford,  next  at 
Monimusk,  and  afterwards  at  Aberdeen.  About  1617 
he  was  chosen  principal  of  Marischal  College  in  that 
city,  and  about  1619  he  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Edin- 
burgh.    When  Charles  I  was  in  Scotland  in  1638  he 


beard  Forbes  preach,  and  said  that  he  had  found  a  man 
who  deserved  to  have  a  see  erected  for  him.  His  pa- 
tent from  the  king,  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
bears  date  the  26th  of  January,  1684,  and  he  died  April 
1  in  the  same  year.  He  wrote  Considerationes  modestm 
etpacijica  controversiarum  dejustificaiume^purgaiorio^ 
imfocatione  sanctorum,  which  was  published  posthu- 
mously (I^nd.  1658,  8vo ;  reprinted,  with  an  English 
version,  in  the  library  of  Av^io'CaihfAie  Theology^  Ox- 
ford, 1860-56, 2  vols.  8vo).  This  work  is  a  storetiousa 
of  learning  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  maintain  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification.  It  emliodied  a 
proposal  for  an  accommodation  between  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  only 
result  of  which  would  have  been  to  make  episcopacy 
regarded  with  more  suspicion  in  Scotland  than  it  was. 
Some  other  polemical  works  of  his  which  had  raised 
high  expectations  were  lost.  Burnet,  characterizing 
his  eloquence,  says  that  **he  preached  with  a  zeal  and 
vehemence  that  made  him  forget  all  the  measures  of 
time — two  or  three  hours  was  no  extraordinary  thing 
for  him"  {EngKsh  Cjrclopai^ia).— Hook,  Eccles,  Biog.  v, 
158 ;  EncydopeBdia  Britamtica,  ix,  777. 

Forcelllnl,  Eoidio,  an  Italian  lexicographer, 
was  bom  Aug.  26, 1688,  at  Fener,  a  village  near  Pa- 
dua. As  his  family  was  poor,  it  was  only  towards 
manhood  that  he  was  able  to  begin  the  regular  course 
of  study  in  the  seminaiy  at  Padua.  His  industry  and 
success  in  studying  Latin  gained  the  confidence  of 
Facciolati  (q.  v.),  who  associated  him  with  his  labors, 
especially  in  preparing  the  Totius  LaHnitaiis  Lexicon, 
consilio  et  cwraJac,  Facciolati,  opera  et  stud'o  jEg.  For- 
ceUim  Lucubratum  (Padua,  1771).  The  excellence  of 
this  great  work  is  largely  attributed  to  Forcellini.  He 
died  April  4, 1768.     See  Facciolati. 

Forces  (spec,  i^n,  cha'yil,  strength,  eFpecially  in 
a  military  point  of  view;  hence,  also,  army,  fortifcct 
(ion,  etc.),  in  one  phrase,  **  forces  of  the  Gentiles"  (Isa. 
Ix,  6, 11),  seems  to  be  used  in  its  widest  sense  (see  Al- 
exander, ad  loc.)  to  denote  (as  the  context  implies)  not 
only  the  subjugation  of  the  heathen,  but  also  the  con- 
secration of  their  wealth  (Gen.  xxxiv,  29,  where  the 
same  Heb.  word  occurs).  The  C^r^ia  n'PK,  or  god 
of  strongholds,  of  Dan.  xi,  88,  is  probably  Mars,  or 
rather  Jupiter  (Olympius  or  Capitolinus),  whom  An- 
tioclius  (q.  V.)  specially  honored.     See  Daniel. 

Ford  C^D^p,  maahar',  and  h^SIPp,  mabaray,  a 
pass),  a  shallow  place  in  a  stream  where  it  may  easily 
1)0  crossed  on  foot  or  by  wading  (Gen.  xxxii,  28 ;  Josh, 
ii,  2 ;  Judg.  iii,  28 ;  xii,  5,  6 ;  Isa.  xvi,  2).  See  Riv- 
er. The  Hob.  word  is  also  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural  with  reference  to  the  mountain  pass 
at  Michmash,  between  Seneh  and  Bozez  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
4,  and  Isa.  x,  29).  Mention  is  repeatedly  made  of  the 
fords  of  Jordan  (Josh,  ii,  7 ;  Judg.  iii,  28 ;  xii,  5, 6 ;  A. 
V.  **  passages*').  These  were  evidently  in  ancient 
times  few  in  number,  and  well  known,  though  now 
the  Jordan  is  fordable  in  hundreda  of  places  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  Classical  Geogr.  s.  v.  Palsstina,  p.  521).  See 
Jordan.  Of  these,  that  named  Bethabara  (q.  v.) 
was  probably  the  most  noted.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  22),  and  the 
fords  of  Amon  (Isa.  xvi,  2).  See  Arnok.  The  fords 
of  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  Ii,  82)  were  probably  the  bridges 
across  that  river  built  by  Nitocris,  as  the  Euphrates 
was  not  fordable  at  Babylon  (Hitzig,  ExegeL  Heb.  ad 
loc.). — Kitto,  8.  V.     See  Euphrates. 

Ford,  Joshua  Edwards,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ogdensburgh  Aug.  8, 1825,  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1844,  and  studied  theology  at 
Union  Theological  Seminair,  New  York.  In  1847  he 
entered  the  missionary  work  in  Syria,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  American  Board.  His  first  station  was 
Aleppo.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Beirut,  and 
subsequently  to  Sidon.  Invited  by  the  Turkish  Mis- 
sions Aid  Society,  he  spent  some  months  in  England 
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h  1S£I,  ulvocating  the  clalini  of  tha  Svrian  Mtatloa. 
In  1S65  he  ntiirncd  to  Ameriu  on  account  ofillneu 
in  bli  binily,  and  Ubored  urantly  in  behalf  of  hia 
mluion  ;  but  bii  exertiont  enfeeLiled  him,  ind  ba  died 
of  pneamoniii  al  Gen»eo,  N.  ¥.,  April  3, 18C«.  While 
Id  tbs  Eut  he  obuinad  &thorau|{h  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bic, and  could  dh  it  in  preacbin);.  Hb  r^ndbrcd  nh- 
fnl  wrric*  in  editing  Arabic  books  for  the  pntt.  and 
wrote  a  book  in  that  langnage  on  "  FiBting  and  l>n)- 
er."  lie  alw  need  tho  Tatkish  language.— Wilson, 
PnAgttrim  lluUncai  Alminac,  IHC;,  p.  2K9. 

Fordjoe,  David,  brother  of  Jamet,  wu  bom  in 
1711  at  Aberdeen.  Id  1742  he  wa«  appointed  profcaaor 
of  moral  pbiloaophy  In  Morischal  College.  He  per- 
bhcid  by  ihipwreck  In  1751.  lie  wrola  Dialogart  ant- 
eenuiv/  £ilacalktn~-Tiiodom,  a  Dialogvt  mike  Art 
efPrmehing  (lAnd.  1765,  Bd  ed.  ISmo)  ■.—EUatnU  of 
Moral  PAiloK^^  (Lond.  1769,  4th  ed.  IJmo). 

FordycB,  Jamea,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  diviD^«■*  bom 
In  ITSO  at  Abenlecn,  wa>  educated  at  Mariichnl  Col- 
lege, and  waa  succcsaively  Diiniat^r  at  Brechin  and 
Alloa,  ia  ScutUnd,  and  at  Uonkwell  Street,  Ijindon. 
In  1TS2  he  relinquished  the  pastoral  ofBcc,  and  rctlreil 
flrst  to  llampsbire  and  afterwards  to  Bath,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  1, 1706.  He  wrote  Strmam  to  Yoang  Womm 
(London,  0th  ed.  1778,  2  vols,  12mo) :  —  AdAramt  to 
YiMvg  lifn  (Lond. 1777,2  vole.  12nio);—.4iWreH«»  lo 
tie  Drilg  (London,  1765,  am.  8vo)j  and  several  single 
nennona,  which  were  vety  popuhu-. — Jonei,  Chriitinii 
Bv/graphs,  e.  v. 

Forehead  (inX'D.  me'iisch,  fh>m  an  obsolete  root 
(ignif.  la(iiiiK,GeaeniDa,rAH.  i/f5.  p.BlE;  ^Iruro^). 
The  practice  of  veiling  tha  face  In  public  ftir  women 
of  the  higher  claaiea,  especially  married  women,  li 
East,  aufficiently  itigmatlzas  with  reproach  the 
veiled  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxv 
Jer.lil,3j  Niebuhr,7rac.  i,  1B2,  UO,  150;  Shaw.TVutv 
dt,  p.  !3B,  240 ;  Ilasjelqotst,  TravtU,  p.  &8  j  Ducking- 
bam,  A  rob  Triba,  n.  812 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  72, 77, 225- 
348;  Bnrckhardt,  TratrU,  i,  233J.  An  especial  force 
ia  thna  given  to  the  term  "hard  of  forehead"  oa  de- 
scriptive of  audacity  in  general  (F.zek.  iii,  7,  S,  9; 
compare  Jnvenal,  Sat.  liv,  2-12—"  Ejectum  attritu  da 
fronta  raborem').     See  Veii,. 

The  custom  among  many  Oriental  natloni  both  of 
asloring  the  lace  aod  foiehcad,  and  of  Impresaing  on 


\ 


the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  aome  special 
deity  or  religiona  aect  Is  mentioned  by  varions  writera 
(Burckhardt,  Ante,  on  Bed.  i,  51 ;  Niebubr,  rnn>.  ii,  57 ; 
Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  ii,  842;  I^ne,  Modem  I^.  1,  eS). 

TUtiM  IS  THB  Fi.ua.     It  ia  doublleas  alluded  to  in 
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Rev.  (xiil.ia,17;  x1t,9;  ivii,  fi;  ix,  4),  and  In  tb* 
opposite  direction  br  Uiekiel  (ix,  4,  b,  6),  and  in  Kev. 
(vii,  S;  ix,4;  xiv,  1',  xxii,4).  Tlie  mark  mentioned 
by  Eiekiel  with  approval  has  been  supposed  by  soma 
lo  be  the  figure  of  the  croes,  said  lo  be  denoted  by  tha 
word  here  used,  1^,  Id  tha  aDdent  Shemitic  laDgnags 
(GshidIds,  TJUa.  p.  1495 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Uebr.  11, 2D ; 
iil,  409, 418).     Sea  Mabk  (os  the  Peksox). 

It  may  have  tieeu  by  way  of  contradiction  to  hea- 
then practice  that  the  high-priest  wore  on  the  front  of 
his  mitre  the  golden  plate  Inacribed  "HoUneia  to  the 
Lord"  (Eiod.  xxviii,  86;  xxxix,  80;  Spencer,  L  c). 
Soe  HiTHE. 

Tba  "jewela  (br  tha  forehead"  mentioned  by  Eie- 
kiel (ivl,  12),  and  In  the  margin  of  tha  A.  V.,  Gen. 
xxiv,  22,  were  in  all  probabilUy  nOHi-ringa  (Isa.  iil, 
21 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Efffpt.  iii,  226,  226 ;  Harmer,  Obterv. 
Iv,811,S12i  OeHniaa,  7'itumir.  p.  870).  The  Peniian 
and  also  EgyptiaD  women  wear  Jewels  and  string* 
of  coins  across  their  foreheads  (Olearius,  Trmeli,  p. 
Sn ;  Uoe,  Mad.  Eg.  ii,  228) Smith,  a.  v.    See  NoeK- 

For  the  nse  of  frontlets  betweeo  tbe  eyes,  sea  Fko^t- 
i-ET,  and  fbr  llie  symptom!  of  leptvay  apparent  in  tho 
forehead,  LRPBOsr.     For  baldnesa  in  the  forehead,  aea 

Fotaigner  (^"^J,  nrnW,  Dent,  iv,  8;  Obadlah 

11,  a  ttranger,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  3C^^,  toihub', 
£xod.  xii,  45,  a  tojoumer,  as  nsually  rpndrnsi ;  irirpat- 
roc,  lit.  a  neighbar,  Eph,  ii,  19,  elwwhere  "elranser"  or 

i.e.  in  the  Jewish  sense  a  Gentile.  See  Alien.  Such 
Don-Israelltes  (D'''^,  Josephui  dAXarpiiixupDi,  .1n(.  iii, 

12,  8)  as  resided  among  tha  Hebrews  wcte  by  tbe  Mo- 
saic law  not  only  commeDded  in  ^nenl  to  the  sympa- 
thy and  humanity  of  the  citiieo«(Exod.xiii,  21;  xxiii, 
9;  Lev. xix, 88, 84 ;  Deut.x,  IS  sq. ;  comp.  Jer.  vii,6; 
Eiek.zxli,7;  Zech.vii.lO;  Ual.iii,5|  see  Josephus, 
AjAm,  ii,  28),  bat  were  also  entitled  lo  certain  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  poor,  namely,  (o  participation 
in  the  festivals  and  decennial  feasts  (Deut.  xiv,  28  sq. ; 
xvi,  10  sq. ;  xxvl,  II  sq. ;  Tobit  I,  7),  to  )!lcsnln[-s  in 
tbe  vineyards  and  fields  (Uv.  ji»,  10;  xxiii,  J2; 
Deut.  ixiv,  19  sq.),  and  to  tbe  harvest  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (Lov.  xxv,  6);  prescriptions  which  found  B 
definite  point  of  support  in  Oriental  hospitality.  Be- 
fore tba  courts  they  bad  equal  i^hta  with  the  native- 
born  residents  (Exod.  xii,  49,-  Lev.  xxli-,  22;  Numb. 
iv,15Bq.;  Dent,  i,  16;  xxiv,17;  xxvii,  in,  and  tho 
cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  fbr  them  likewise  in 
case  of  DnintentioDsl  homicide  (X<iml<.  xxxv,  IG). 
On  the  other  band,  they  also  were  not  allowed  to  per. 
form  anything  which  was  an  abomination  according 
lothe  Hebrew  law  (Exod.  xx,10;  Lev.xvil,10;  xviB, 
2G;  XX,  2;  xxiv,  16;  Deut.  v,  14;  Ezek.  xiv,  7);  yet 
tbcy  were  exempted  from  the  prohilntion  of  using  the 
fle^  of  animals  that  died  of  themselves  (Deut.-xiv, 
21 ;  but  there  are  also  other  distinctions  between  tills 
passage  and  Lev.  zvil,  Ifi.  See  Caroase).  Foreign 
slaves  must  bo  circumcised,  but  were  then  entitled  to 
eat  the  pissnver  (Gen.  xvii,  12  sq. ;  Exod.  xii,  44).  It 
was  lawful  to  take  interest  from  foreigners  for  loaned 
capital  (Deut.  xxlil,  20).  See  Debt.  Under  certain 
restrictions,  when  they  submitted  to  circumcisinn,  they 
became  naturaliied,  and  received  the  pranigntivcs  of 
Jewish  elUsmship;  Edomltee  and  Egyptians  in  tho 
third  generation  (Dent,  xxiii,  7  sq. ;  enmp.  Thcodoret, 
Qaaa.  ia  Deal.  26),  others  after  a  longer  lima.  Only 
Ammonites,  Hoabit'-s,  csstnted  persons,  and  the  off- 
spring of  public  hariots  were  altogether  excluded  from 
this  privilege  (DeuL  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  camp.  Neh.  xiil,  1). 
Foreignen  accordingly  appear  in  tha  royal  service  (1 
Sam.xxi,7;  xxil,  9;  2  Sam.  xi,  8, 6,  etc.).  See  GiT- 
T1TB.  Later  Iknaticism.  however,  aought  to  axpel  all 
foreigners  from  the  country  (Neb.  xiil,  8;  on  the  con- 
Irar}-,  Ezek.  xlvii,  22),  or  impose  tbe  baid  condition 
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c/  circamciflion  (Josephus,  X{/«,  23).  See  generally 
Micljuelis,  Mo$.  Eecht,  ii,  443  sq. ;  Jahn,  I,  ii,  346  sq. 
Tiie  legal  treatment  of  foreigners  was  in  the  earlier 
a;;e8  the  more  humane,  as  originally  at  Rome  (Adam, 
Rom,  AnU  i,  145)  and  at  Athens.     Soe  Proselyte. 

Foreiro,  Francis  (Foreriai  Francisctu),  a  Portu- 
guc«e  Dominican  monk,  iras  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1523, 
and,  entering  early  into  the  Dominican  order,  was  sent 
by  John  III  to  study  theology  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  was  charged  with 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  Antonio,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  Icing.  Among  tlie  Portu- 
guese at  the  Council  of  Trent  he  held  the  first  place. 
He  offered  to  preach  before  the  council  in  any  Ian* 
guage.  The  council  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Pins 
IV,  who  made  Foreiro  confessor  to  his  nephew,  cardi- 
nal Charles  Borromco.  He  was  employed  to  reform 
the  Breviary  and  the  Roman  Missal,  and  to  aid  in  the 
]ircparation  of  the  "Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent." 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  was  chosen  prior  of  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Lisbon  in  15G8.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 10,  1587.  His  principal  work  is  Isaue  PrvphtUB 
veins  et  nova  ex  Hebraico  Venio^  cum  Commentaries  etc. 
(Venice,  1563,  fol.),  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Criiici  Sacri. — Echard  et  Qu^tif,  Script.  Ord.  Preed,  ii, 
261 ;  Hook,  EccUe,  Biogr.  v,  101 ;  Hoefer,  Noitv,  Bicgr, 
Genirale,  xviii,  170. 

Forekno^v^ledge.    See  Prescience. 

Fore-Ordination.    See  Predestination. 

Forer,  Laurent,  a  Jesuit,  born  in  Switzerland, 
1580,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  many  colleges  of 
his  order ;  then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dillin- 
gen,  and  finally  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Lu- 
cerne. He  died  in  1659,  leaving  44  works,  a  list  of 
-which  may  be  found  in  Sotwell,  Bibliograpkie  de  la  So- 
cieU  de  Jesus.  Among  them  is  Symbolum  CaiJiolicmn, 
Lutheranum^  Calciniatmm  cum  Apostolico  coUatttm  (Dil- 
lingen,  lC22,4to). — Migne,  Diet,  de  Biug.ChrHienne^  s.  v. 

Forerunner  is  the  literal  meaning  of  rrpodpofioc 
(Heb.  vi,  20),  a  precursor,  one  who  not  only  goes  be- 
fore to  a  particular  place,  to  lead  or  prepare  the  way, 
but  who  makes  arrangements  for  those  that  follow. 
In  this  sense  it  is  usually  applied  to  John  the  Baptist, 
as  the  harbinger  of  Christ  But  in  the  above  text  (the 
only  one  where  it  occurs  In  Scripture)  it  is  spoken  of 
Jesus,  the  high-priest  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  en- 
tering before  his  followers  into  the  heavenly  sanctu- 
ar}',  and  making  expiation  of  perpetual  efficacy  for  sin- 
ners (comp.  John  xiv,  2). 

Foreahip  (irpiopaj  the  prow^  Acts  xxvii,  80,  41), 
the  bow  or  stem  of  a  vessel.     See  Ship. 

Foreskin  (nb^^,  oriah\  a  native  term  for  this 
special  rite ;  Greelc  oKpofivaria ;  both  used  in  their  lit- 
eral and  metaphorical  meaning),  the  prepuce  or  pro- 
jecting fold  of  skin  in  the  distinctive  memlier  of  the 
male  sex,  which  was  removed  in  circumcision,  so  as  to 
leave  the  glans  penis  artificially  uncovered.  This  well- 
known  symbolical  rite  was  instituted  by  Jehovah  fpr 
the  consecration  of  all  the  male  Israelites — originally 
descendants  of  Abraham  (and  in  that  case  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth,  Gen.  xxi,  4 ;  Lev.  xii,  3 ;  Luke 
i,  59 ;  ii,  21 ;  see  Philo,  iii,  5 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  12,  2 ; 
yet  compare  Exod.  iv,  25,  with  ii,  12,  and  the  Mishna, 
Shabb,  xix,  5,  where  in  certain  cases  the  ceremony  is 
deferred  till  the  ninth  or  twelfth  day :  the  Sabbath, 
however,  did  not  cause  a  postponement,  John  vii,  22 
sq. ;  compare  Wetstein,  i,  887 ;  but  delicate  children 
might  be  circumcised  after  weaning,  Mishna,  /.  c),  and 
in  later  times  **  Proselytes  of  Righteousness"  (Exod. 
xii,  48 ;  comp.  Judith  xiv,  10 ;  see  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  5, 8), 
as  a  ratifioation  of  their  title  to  the  theocratic  citizen- 
ship. (Whether  circumcision  among  the  Eg^'ptians 
stood  in  connection  with  Phallus  worship  [Tuch,  Gen, 
p.  844J  is  not  determined,  but  its  use  among  the  Israel- 
ites is  rather  against  such  a  supposition.     Baur  [^Tub, 


Zeitsekr,  1832,  i,  104  sq.]  refers  it  to  the  idea  of  sepan* 
tion  from  heathendom,  which  is  consistent  w^ith  the  en- 
tire system  of  Mosaism  [comp.  the  Mishna,  Nedar,  iii, 
11].)  House-bom  (heathen)  slaves  were  also  to  un- 
dergo the  operation  (Gen.  xvii,  12),  as  a  sign  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  (But  chil- 
dren bom  of  a  heathen  father  and  an  Israelitish  mother 
must  not  be  circumcised,  according  to  JTebam.  Iv,  2 ; 
yet  comp.  Acts  xvi,  3.)  Every  Israelite  (Joseph.  Anf. 
xii,  6, 4),  generally  the  father  of  the  house  (Gen,  xvii, 
23 ;  l)ut,  in  cases  of  exigency,  also  women ;  see  Bux- 
torf,  Synagog,  Jud,  ji.  dO  \  comp.  Exod.  iv,  25 :  not  hea- 
thens, however ;  yet  see  Aboda  Sara,  ed.  Edzard,  ii, 40 
sq.  In  adults  a  physician  was  required,  Joseph.  Ant. 
XX,  2,  5.  In  case  two  sons  by  the  same  mother  died 
of  the  operation,  the  [later]  rabbins  allowed  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  third  son  to  be  dela^-ed  till  he  was 
full  grown ;  Maimonides,  Bil,  MUah,  i,  18),  should  per- 
form the  rite,  and  they  employed  for  the  purpose  a 
sharp  knife  (Quanat,  De  cuUris  ciraancisoriis  et  seees- 
puis  JJebr,  Hegiom.  1714;  also  in  Ugolini  Thesawrus, 
xxii),  earlier  an  edged  stone  or  stone  knife  (Exod.  iv, 
25 ;  Josh.  V,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  86 ;  see  Dougtei 
Antdect.  i,  69 ;  Abicht, De  cuUris  sozcw,  etc.  Lips.  1712 ; 
also  in  Hassi  Thesaur.  i,  497  sq. ;  and  Gedsei  Diss,  d€ 
instrumeniis  circttmcis.  Lips.  1698 ;  also  in  the  Nov,  the' 
saurus  2-hilol,  i,  263  sq. ;  and  in  Ugolino,  xxii),  as  the 
GalU  or  priests  of  Cybele  castrated  themselves  with  a 
shell  (**  Samia  testa,"  Pliny,  xxxv,  46 ;  comp.  Catull. 
Ixiii,  5 ;  Martial,  iii,  8 ;  see  Aroobius,  adv.  Gent,  v,  16), 
under  the  idea  that  healing  was  thereby  promoted. 
The  Christians  of  Abj^sinia  also  performed  the  opera- 
tion with  stone  knives  (Ludolf,  Hist.  jEthinp,  iii,  1, 21). 
Modem  Jews  use  for  this  purpose  steel  knives,  and  the 
operation  is  thus  described  by  Otho  (£er.  Rahb.  p.  183) : 
''The  circumcizer  applies  a  red  to  the  organ,  and 
draws  the  prepuce  forward  over  it  as  far  as  possible ; 
then  with  a  forceps  he  seizes  a  part  of  it,  and  cuts  it 
off  with  a  razor.  He  next  seizes  the  prepuce  with  his 
two  thumbs,  and  rolls  it  back  till  the  whole  glccns  is 
exposed,  after  which  he  sucks  out  the  blood  (Mishna, 
Shabb,  xix,  2)  till  the  blood  comes  from  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  body,  and  finally  he  applies  a  plaster  to 
the  wound."  (Comp.  Thevenot,  7Vci9.  i,  58 ;  Chelina, 
Hqndb.  d.  Chirurg,  II,  i,  50;  Wolfers,  in  Henke,  Zeit- 
sekr./i  Staatsarzneik,  1825,  i,  205  sq. ;  also  in  the  En- 
cycl.  W^erb.  d,  medic.  Wissensch.  v,  256  sq.)  On  Arab 
circumcision,  see  Arvieux,  iii,  146.  That  so  severe 
and  painful  an  operation  (comp.  Targ,  Jonath.  on  Gen. 
xxii,  1)  could  not  well  be  performed  on  an  infant  less 
tlian  eight  days  old  is  evident.  The  practice  of  ^e- 
mah  circumcision,  or  excision,  referred  to  by  several 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  as  practiced  by  certain  na- 
tions, may  have  oonsbted  in  removing  the  anterior 
flap  of  skin  which  in  some  actual  specimens  of  Hotten- 
tots or  Bushwomen  has  l)een  found  to  cover  tlie  female 
genitals,  apparently  wholly  distinct  from  the  vaginal 
membrane  (see  the  Penny  CydopiBdia,  s.  v.  Circumcis- 
ion). As  circumcision  was  a  symbol  of  purification, 
the  prepuce  was  a  type  of  corruption ;  hence  the  phrase 
"  foreskin  of  the  heart"  (Dent,  x,  16;  Jer.  iv,  10),  to 
designate  a  carnal  or  heathenish  state  (Rom.  ii,  29; 
compare  Philo,  11,  258).  Sec  UNciRCUBtcisioN.  The 
part  removed  by  circumcision  thus  naturally  became 
one  of  the  harshest  terms  of  opprobrium  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
26,  86 ;  comp.  Ludolf,  Comment,  in  Hist.  jEth.  p.  274), 
like  verpus  among  the  Bomans  (Martial,  vii,  82,  G).  It 
was  sometimes  brought  as  a  trophy  of  slain  Gentiles 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  25;  2  Sam.  iii,  14),  like  scalps  by  the 
North  American  savages.  Paul,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
uses  the  ironical  term  '*  concision"  (Phil,  iii,  2)  to  stig- 
matize the  extreme  attachment  of  a  Judaizing  party 
to  this  ordinance. — Winer,  156.  See  Circumcision. 
FORESKINS,  Hill  of,  a  place  near  GilgaJ,  so  call- 
ed  from  the  circumcision  of  the  Israelites  at  that  spot 
before  entering  Canaan  (Josh,  v,  3).  See  Gibbab- 
Ha-abalotb. 
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'  Forest  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.Yers.  of  three 
tfirtinct  Heb.  words.     See  Topographical  Terms. 

1.  Usaally  and  most  properly  "HS^,  ya'or,  or  ST^y, 
yaa'rah  (once  renderel  '*  wood,"  DeuL  xix,  6),  signi- 
fying a  dense  woods  from  its  redundancy  or  luxuriance^ 
■ucb  as  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  forest-trees,  and  in 
use  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1  Sam.  xiv,  26, 
and  Cant,  v,  1,  in  which  it  refers  to  honey)  to  an  abun- 
dance of  trees.  It  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  great 
primeval  forests  of  Syria,  where  the  stately  trees  grew 
(Eccles.  ii.  G ;  Isa.  xliv,  14),  and  where  the  wild  beasts 
had  their  homes  (Jcr.  v,  G;  Mic.  ▼,  8).  Hosea  (ii,  12) 
appears  to  use  it  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  ya*ury  a 
rugged  and  desolate  place,  lilie  midbar  or  *'  wilderness." 
See  Wood. 

2.  d'Dn,  choreah,  is  appparently  derived  from  a  Chal- 
dee  root,  ^^n,  to  be  enUmffled^  and  would  therefore 
signify  a  thicket  of  trees  or  bushes,  such  as  might  af- 
ford a  safe  hiding-place  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxiii,  15),  and 
such  as  is  now  often  seen  in  Palestine  on  the  sites  of 
rvined  cities  (comp.  Isa.  xvii,  9).  It  applies  to  woods 
of  less  extent,  the  word  itself,  according  to  otheni,  in- 
volving the  idea  of  what  is  cut  down  (from  ^1^, 
Gesen.  The9,  p.  530) :  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii, 
15  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxvii,  4)  applied  to  woods  properly 
•o  called ;  its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  oth- 
er passages  in  which  it  occurs,  vii.  Isa.  xvii,  9  (A.  Y. 
"  bough"),  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary  relic 
cf  an  ancient  forest,  and  Ezek.  xxxi,  3^  where  it  ap- 
plies to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
(Vulg.//'0ff(ii6ii«  nemorostu;  A.Y.  *' with  a  shadowing 
shroud").  The  term  occurs  seven  times  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  is  only  once  rendered  ybre«/ — ^*  In  the  Jorestt 
(Sept.  iv  rote  cpv/xrlg)  he  built  castles  and  towers"  (2 
Chron.  xxvii,  4).  The  locality  here  referred  to  ap- 
pears to  be  the  south  of  Judah,  where  the  mountains 
were  formerly,  and  are  in  places  still,  clothed  with 
dwarf  oaks  and  tangled  shrubberies.     Sec  Thicket. 

8.  0*11)6,  pard:8\  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  like  the 
Greek  trapadntfoc  and  the  Arabic  jKxndastm,  q.  d.park^ 
means  an  encloged  garden  or  plantation  attached  to  a 
palace,  intended  either  for  ornament  or  for  containing 
animals  of  the  chase  (Eccles.  ii,  5 ;  Cant.  iv.  13 ;  comp. 
Xenophon,  Cyrop.  i,  3, 12).  It  is  found  only  three  times 
in  the  Bible,  and  is  once  translated ^re«f.  In  Keh.  ii, 
8,  Asaph  is  called  **the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest*' 
(Sept.  rov  irapaSti9ov\  where  it  appropriately  express- 
es the  care  with  which  the  forests  of  Palestine  were 
preserved  under  the  Persian  rule,  a  regular  warden 
being  appointed,  without  whose  sanction  no  tree  could 
be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word  describes  an  orchard 
(Eccles.  ii,  5 ;  Cant,  iv,  13).     See  Orchard. 

Although  Palestine  has  never,  in  historical  times, 
been  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  contained  much  more  wood  formerly  than  it 
has  at  present.  Tracts  of  woodland  arc  mentioned  by 
travellers  in  Palestine,  but  rarely  what  we  should  call 
a  forest.  There  are  still  some  remnants  of  ancient 
oak  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan,  Gilead,  Hcr- 
mon,  and  Galilee.  One  solitary  grove  of  cedars  exists 
on  Lebanon,  but  fir-trees  are  there  abundant.  The 
other  forests  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  ii,  23 ;  1  Sam.  xiv, 
25;  vii,  2,  etc.)  have  almost  disappeared.  Yet  here 
and  there,  in  every  district  of  the  country-,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  one  meets  with  a  solitar}'^  oak  or 
terebinth  of  huge  dimensions,  as  at  Hchron,  and  the 
valley  of  Elah,  and  Shiloh,  and  Dan.  These  are  the 
last  trees  of  the  forests,  and  serve  to  indicate  what  the 
forests  of  Palestine  once  were.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths  (e. 
g.  those  of  Abraham,  Tabor,  etc.)  scattered  here  and 
there  were  the  relics.  The  woods  and  forests  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  appear  to  have  been  situated  where 
they  arc  usually  found  in  cultivated  countries,  in  the 


valleys  and  defiles  that  lead  down  fh>m  the  high  to 
the  low  lands,  and  in  the  adjacent  plains.  They  weve 
therefore  of  no  great  size,  and  correspond  rather  with 
the  idea  ot  the  Latin  taittu  than  with  out  forest,  TIw 
following  are  those  that  occur  in  Scripture.    See  Tree. 

(1.)  The  most  extensive  was  the  /urest  (jfaar, 
**wood*')  of  Ephrcdnk,  implying  a  re^on  of  Ephraim 
covered  with  forests  where  Mount  Jearim  {HUlof  For- 
e$ts)  was  situated  (Josh,  xt,  10) ;  or  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  city  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).  It 
clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Betbshan  (Josh,  xvii,  15  sq.),  extending,  perhaps,  at 
one  time  to  Tabor,  which  is  translated  ipvfio^  by  The- 
odotion  (Hos.  v,  1),  and  which  is  still  well  covered 
with  forest-trees  (Stanley,  p.  850).  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  with  the  wood  of  Ephratah  (Psa.  cxxxii,  6).  See 
Ephratah. 

(2.)  There  was  a  trans-JordanicybvY^f  (yaar, "  wood") 
of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  Sept.  Spvfioq),  It  waa 
here  that  the  army  of  Absalom  was  defeated,  and  he 
himself  slain.  It  lay  near,  probably  a  little  to  the  west 
of,  the  town  of  Mahanaim,  where  David  had  his  head- 
quarters, and  where  he  received  the  first  tidings  of  the 
fate  of  his  son  (xvii,  26;  xviii,  24).  Why  a  forest 
east  of  the  Jordan  should  bear  the  nune  Ej^rcim  can- 
not now  be  determined ;  bat  one  thing  is  certain — ^in 
the  noble  oaks  which  still  clothe  the  hills  of  Gilead 
north  of  the  Jabbok  we  see  the  remnants  of  '*tbe 
wood  of  Ephraim,"  and  the  representative  of  that 
**  great  oak*'  in  one  of  whose  branches  Absalom  waa 
strangely  imprisoned  (xviii,  9;  see  Porter's  Handbook 
for  ^yria  and  Palestine,  p.  811,  814).  Winer  places  it 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan ;  but  a  comparison  of  2 
Sam.  xvii,  2G;  xviii,  8,  28,  proves  the  reverse.  The 
statement  in  xviii,  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position 
as  on  the  highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  10, 1,  2). 
See  Ephraim,  Wood  of. 

(3.)  The  forest  (yaar,  Sept.  woXtc,  A.  V.  "  forest") 
ofHaretK,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  to  which  David 
withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6), 
was  somewhere  on  the  bolder  of  the  Philistine  plain, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.     See  Habetii. 

(4.)  The  wood  (dkoresh,  SepL  opof,  A. V.  "wood") 
in  the  tcildemess  of  Z^,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  15  sq.),  lay  south-east  of  He- 
bron.    See  ZiPH. 

(6.)  The /orei<  (yaar,  Sept.  dpvftoct  A.  V.  **wood") 
of  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  23, 24)  was  situated  in  the  ravine 
which  descends  to  the  plain  of  Jericho.    See  Bethel. 

(G.)  The  forest  (yaar,  Spv/xoQy  *'  wood")  through 
which  tiie  Israelites  passed  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xiv,  25)  was  probably  near  Aijalon 
(compare  v,  81),  in  one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to 
the  plain  of  Philistia.     See  Saul. 

(7.)  The  fcoods  (choresh,  ipvfioCj  "forest")  in  which 
Jotham  placed  his  forts  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  4)  must  have 
been  similarly  situated.     Sec  Jotiiax. 

(8.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  was  partly  covered  with 
wood  (Strab.  xvii,  758),  whence  the  Sept,  gives  Spv- 
fioi  as  an  equivalent  for  that  name  in  Isa.  Ixv,  10.  It 
has  still  a  fair  amount  of  wood  (Stanley,  p.  260).  See 
Sharon. 

(9.)  The  excellency  or  pride  of  .the  Jordan,  so  called 
from  its  green  and  shady  banks,  clothed  with  willows, 
tamarisks,  and  cane,  in  which  lions  made  their  covert 
(Zech.  xi,  8 ;  Jer.  xii,  5).     See  Jordan. 

(10.)  7%«  forest  (jfoar')  of  cedars  on  Movnt  Lebanon 
(2  Kings  xix,  23 ;  Hos.  xiv,  6,  6),  which  must  have 
been  much  more  extensive  formerly  than  at  present ; 
although,  on  the  assumption  that  the  "cedar"  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  Pinus  cedrus,  or  so-called  "  cedar  of  Leba- 
non," its  growth  is  by  no  means  confined,  among  those 
mountains,  to  the  famous  clump  of  ancient  trees  which 
has  alone  engaged  the  attention  of  travellers.  See 
Cedar.    The  Americas  missionaries  and  others,  trar^ 
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.ellini;  by  unfreqaented  routes,  have  found  woods  of 
less  ancient  cedar-trees  in  otlier  places.  See  Leba- 
NOX,  1. 

**Tbe  house  of  ihA  forest  (tfoar)  of  Lebanon"  is  sev- 
eral times  mentioned.  It  appears  to  bave  been  a  part 
of  the  royal  palace  built  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem, 
and  used  as  an  armory  (1  Kings  vii,  2  sq. ;  x,  17-21 ; 
2  Chron.  ix,  16-20).  The  house  had  "  four  rows  of 
cedar  pillars,  with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars,  and 
it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  upon  the  beams." 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  its  name  (see  Keil,  ad  loc.)* 
See  Solomon. 

"  The  forest  (tfoar,  Spv/iuii)  of  CarmeV  is  a  phrase 
used  in  2  Kings  xix,  23,  and  Isa.  xxxvii,  24,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ravages  committed  by  the  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib on  the  land  of  Israel.  The  meaning  of  the 
clause,  ibTa*^?  ^5^  ("forest  of  his  Carmel"),  seems 
to  be  »^«  garden  forest ;  that  is,  the  garden-like  cedar 
forests  of  Lebanon,  to  which  reference  is  made  (see 
Keil  on  Kings,  and  Alexander  on  Isodak,  ad  loc.)« 

(11.)  '*  The  ybrM<  iy<Mr)  in  Arabia"  occurs  in  Isa. 
xxi,  13.  The  phrase  is  remarkable,  because  Arabia  is 
a  country  singularly  destitute  of  trees.  In  no  part  of 
it  are  there  any  traces  of  forests.  (The  Sept.  trans- 
lates the  passage  iv  Tip  dpvfttp  cairipac;  and  Lowth 
and  others  adopt  it ;  but  the  Masoretic  reading  is  pref- 
erable.) The  meaning  of  the  word  ^^^  in  this  place 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  Arabic  gaur,  a  rug- 
gsd  region^  whether  wooded  or  not.     Se^  Arabia. 

(12.)  In  Zech.  xi,  2  there  is  a  singulai;  expression : 
"  Howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  Bashan,  for  the^r«<  of  the  virir- 
tage  is  come  down."    The  Hebrew  ^^28an  ^5^  (Sept. 

o  dpvfibg  6  trvfi^vTos)  rather  signifies  "the  fortified 
forest"  ^Vulg.  saltus  muaUuB),  and  it  is  probable  that 
Jerusalem  is  thus  figuratively  alluded  to,  the  houses 
of  wliich  are  close  together  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
(compare  Micah,  iil,  12 ;  see  Henderson,  0 1  the  Minor 
Prophets,  ad  loc).  It  may,  however,  refer  to  the  de- 
vastation of  that  region,  for  the  greater  portion  of  Pe- 
nci  was,  and  still  is,  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and 
terebinth  (Isa.  li,  13;  Ezek.  xxvii,  0;  comp.  Bucking- 
ham's PaUsUnej  p.  103  sq.,  240  sq. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
See  B^vsuAN. 

Forest  is  used  symbolically  to  denote  a  city,  king- 
dom, polity,  or  the  like  (Ezek.  xiv,  26).  Devoted  king- 
doms are  also  represented  under  the  image  of  a  forest, 
which  God  threatens  to  bum  or  cut  down.  (See  Isa. 
X,  17, 18, 19, 34,  where  the  briers  and  thorns  denote  the 
common  people ;  "  the  glory  of  the  forest"  are  the  no- 
bles and  those  of  highest  rank  and  importance.  See 
also  Isa.  xxxii,  19 ;  xxxvii,  24 ;  Jer.  xxi,  14 ;  xxii,  7 ; 
xlvi,  23 ;  Zech.  xi,  2).  It  was  also  an  image  of  un- 
fruitfulness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  or 
vineyard  (Isa.  xxix,  17;  xxxii,  15;  Jer.  xxvi,  18; 
Hos.  ii,  12).  See  \Vemyss*s  Claris  SymboUca,  s.  v. — 
Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Palestine. 

Fork  (l^dbp  bbd,  shelosh'  kUteshcmf,  a  tnad  of 
prongs),  a  three-pronged  fork,  1.  e.  pitch-fork  with  which 
hay,  straw,  and  the  like  are  gathered  (occurs  only  1 
Sam.  xiii,  21).  The  Targum  (on  Eccles.  xii,  11)  uses 
the  same  word  to  express  a  pointed  instrument.     See 

AORICULTURE. 

The  Orientals  do  not  use  forks  at  meals  as  we  do, 
but  convey  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  the  fingers. 
See  Eating. 

Forgiveneas,  *'tho  pardon  of  any  offence  com- 
mitted against  us.  We  are  not  apt  to  entertain  any 
permanent  or  incurable  ill  will  against  the  author  of 
injuries  to  others,  and  why  should  wo  be  irreconcilable 
when  injuries  have  been  done  to  ourselves?  To  love 
our  enemies,  or  ratlicr  not  to  hate  our  enemies,  is  a 
duty  which  no  guilt  can  annul,  no  injury  efface.  We 
are  not  required  to  love  our  enemies  as  our  friends ; 
but,  when  any  injury  has  been  done  us,  we  are  to  en- 
deavor to  regard  it  with  so  i^uch  resentment  as  any 


just  and  impartial  person  would  feel  on  hearing  it  re- 
lated, and  no  more.  To  revenge  ii^uries  is  to  retali- 
ate evil  for  the  sake  of  retaliation.  We  are  all  weak, 
frail,  and  sinful  creatures.  None  of  us  passes  through 
one  day  without  feeling  that  he  requires  forgiveness 
from  his  God,  and  too  often  also  from  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Mercy  is  all  our  hope,  forgiveness  our  con- 
stant prayer.  In  such  a  state,  should  we  not  pity  and 
assist  each  other  ?  Does  not  mutual  weakness  call  for 
mutual  forbearance  ?  Weak,  frail,  and  sinful  as  we 
are,  we  all  hope,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  attain 
the  happiness  of  heaven ;  and  can  creatures  who,  after 
a  few  short  years,  expect  to  be  forever  united  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  be  liberated  from  all  unruly  pas- 
sions, and  to  live  together  forever  in  heaven,  in  peace, 
and  joy,  and  evenasting  love — can  such  creatures  hate 
each  other  on  earth  ?  can  they  add  to  the  sorrows  of 
this  ^tate  of  trial,  and  spread  more  thorns  in  the  path 
of  life  by  acts  of  malice  and  revenge  ?  can  they  risk 
their  own  eternal  happiness  by  denying  to  each  other 
that  forgiveness  without  which  they  must  not  dare  to 
hope  that  they  shall  be  themselves  forgiven?  We 
know,  from  the  express  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  tlut 
if  we  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  our 
heavenly  Father  forgive  us.  Christ  estimated  virtues 
by  their  solid  utility,  and  not  by  their  fashion  or  pop- 
ularity, and  hence  he  prefers  the  duty  of  forgiveness 
to  every  other.  He  enjoins  it  more  frequently,  with 
more  earnestness,  and  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms ; 
and  he  adds  this  weighty  and  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  others  is  the  sole  condition  on 
which  we  are  to  expect  or  even  ask  from  God  forgive- 
ness for  ourselves.  This  preference  is  justified  by  the 
superior  importance  of  the  virtue  itself.  The  feuds 
and  animosities  which  exist  in  families  and  among 
neighbors,  which  disturb  the  intercourse  of  human  life, 
and  collectively  compose  half  its  miser}",  have  their 
foundation  in  the  want  of  a  forgiving  temper,  and  pan 
never  cease  except  by  the  exercise  of  this  virtue.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  forgive,  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to 
ask  forgiveness.  Let  us  take  care  so  to  pray  for  for- 
giveness, that  our  prayers  may  not  justify  and  increase 
our  condemnation.  Let  us  remember  the  amazing 
condescension  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  *  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,'  and  thence  learn  humility. 
Let  us  represent  to  our  minds  the  terms  of  our  salva- 
tion, in  order  to  excite  us  to  repentance.  Let  us  adore 
the  infinite  love  of  our  Redeemer, '  who  laid  down  his 
life  for  his  enemies,'  and  let  this  l>e  the  pattern  of  our 
charity"  (Fellowes,  Body  of  Theology,  ii,  210-213;  Pa- 
ley.  Moral  and  Polit.  Pkxhsophy,  i,  269 ;  Warner,  Sys- 
tem ofDlmmty  and  Morality,  ii,  35G). — Robinson,  r/zeo- 
logical  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  American  Presbyterian  Review^ 
Oct.  1867,  art.  ii. 

*'  Some  confound  things  that  are  separate  and  dif- 
ferent— the  act  of  forgiving  with  the  act  of  loving 
with  approbation.  Repentance  and  confession  are  in- 
dispensable, when  one  has  intentionally  injured  us  in 
any  way,  to  restore  him  to  our  fellowship  and  appro- 
bation. But  what  is  a  necessar}"^  condition  of  this  is 
not  a  necessary  condition  of  forgiving.  Blending  these 
two  things  together,  and  thinking  of  them  as  if  tliey 
were  one  and  inseparable,  has  doubtless  caused  some 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  others  who  clearly  discern  the 
proper  distinctions.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  in  the 
matter  of  for^veness  we  are  strictly  to  imitate  God 
the  Father,  and  not  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us  until  they  repent  and  ask  our  pardon.  God  is 
clothed  with  the  responsibilities  of  moral  government 
over  his  creatures,  while  we  are  not.  If  he  had  made 
it  our  duty  to  revenge  our  own  wrong's,  and  administer 
just  punishment  to  the  doers  of  the  wrong,  then  it 
would  be  right  and  wise  to  follow  his  example  in  that 
particular.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  ,  The  Lord 
not  only  relieves  us  of  that  responsibility,  but  has  com- 
manded us  not  to  usurp  his  prerogatives:  *  Avenge 
not  yourselves.'     No  doubt  there  are  certain  cases  in 
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civil  and  family  goveninients  in  which  the  cnUteard 
aett  of  forgiveness  should  Im  held  in  abeyance  until 
forgiveness  is  duly  sought.  The  offender  in  himself 
has  no  right  to  forgiveness  until  he  seeks  it  in  the  true 
spirit  of  repentance.  In  the  outward  expressions  of 
this,  parents  should  often  wait  for  the  outward  signs 
of  penitence  in  their  children.  The  same  may  lie  true 
sometimes  in  other  relations,  as  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  other  domestic  and  civil  relations.  Hence 
there  is  an  objective  and  a  subjective  view  to  be  taken  of 
the  duty  of  forgiveness — an  act  in  the  heart,  and  an 
appropriate  outward  and  formal  expression  of  it.  The 
former  should  be  performed  at  once,  to  prevent  greater 
evil  to  ourselves,  while  the  latter  may  wisely  be  de- 
layed until  the  proper  occasion  for.it  arrives.  One 
may  say  he  forgives,  when  in  reality  he  does  not  for- 
give from  the  heart ;  so  we  may  forgive  from  the  heart 
long  before  we  proclaim  it  to  the  parties  concerned*' 
(lion's  Herald,  J AUutLTy  2, 1867). 

FORGIVENESS  OF  SIN  is  that  act  of  God's  free 
grace  by  which,  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ's 
atonement,  appropriated  by  faith,  he  frees  the  sinner, 
who  accepts  Christ  by  such  faith,  fh>m  the  guilt  and 
penalty  of  his  sins.  "  By  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
which  is  God's  own  provision,  bis  law  is  vindicated, 
and  the  penalty  of  sin  b  paid.  To  all  who  will  be- 
lieve in  Christ  with  the  heart,  God  offers  a  free,  full, 
and  present  forgiveness  (Acts  v,  81 ;  xiii,  38,  39 ;  1 
John  ii,  1*2).  *  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,'  etc. 
(Rom.  ili,  24,  et  seq.).  By  a  careful  consideration  of 
this  language,  we  see,  1.  That  every  believer  in  Christ 
Jesus  \^  justified  ox  pardoned,  for  justification  is  called, 
in  verse  25,  *  remission  of  sins.'  Yet  it  is  not  simply 
forgiveness :  the  terms  juaHficaiion  and  justify,  when 
applied  to  a  guilty  person,  do  not  import  his  being 
morally  just,  but  just  with  respect  to  law  and  the  law- 
giver ;  that  is,  placed  in  the  position  of  a  person  who 
has  not  broken  the  law,  both  in  respect  to  exemption 
from  punishment,  and  the  favor  and  kindness  of  the 
judge.  Justification  is  pardon  administered  consist- 
ently with  the  requirements  of  justice  and  law.  2. 
That  such  believers  are  forgiven  jOw/iy,  as  9k  free  gift, 
not  of  right,  not  meriioriotuUf  and  of  desert.  It  b  to 
grace,  and  not  to  justice,  that  the  appeal  for  pardon  is 
made ;  and  we  could  ourselves  have  done  nothing 
which  could  have  legally  cancelled  our  sins.  The 
whole  scheme  is  of  grace,  the  result  of  the  pure  love 
of  God,  who  compassionated  our  misery,  himself  pro- 
vided the  means  of  our  deliverance,  by  sending  his 
only-bei^otten  Son  into  the  world,  who  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  die  on  the  cross,  that  he  might  reconcile  us 
to  God.  The  whole  was  completed  without  our  inter- 
vention, and  the  faith  which  is  the  condition  of  our 
salvation  is  by  grace"  (Farrar,  Biblical  Dictionary,  s. 
v.).     See  Justification. 

The  '*  forgiveness  of  sins"  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  (so-called)  Apostles'  Creed,  as  well  as  of  the  Ni- 
cene.  According  to  the  so-called  sacramental  theolo- 
gy (Acts  ii,  38),  '*  forgiveness  of  sins"  is  conveyed  to 
the  penitent  by  the  act  of  the  priest  pronouncing  the 
absolution,  making  the  priest  the  sole  ordinary  chan- 
nel through  which  remission  is  to  be  obtained.  But 
sin  against  God  can  only  be  forgiven  by  God,  on  the 
condition  he  prescribes,  of  repentance,  and  of  this  no 
man  can  infallibly  judge.  See  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  ix;  Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v.  See  Ab- 
solution; Justification. 

Form  (hit.  forma,  by  transpos.  from  fiopipfj)  is  de- 
fined by  Aristotle  as  Aoyoc  r^c  oifoiaCi  the  doctrine  of 
the  substance  or  essence  of  a  thing.  **  A  trumpet  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  matter  or  brass  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  theybrm  which  the  maker  gives 
to  it.  The  latter  is  essential,  but  not  the  former ;  since, 
although  the  matter  were  silver,  it  would  still  be  a 
trumpet,  but  without  the  form  it  would  not.     Kow, 


although  there  can  be  noybrm  without  matter,  yet  as 
it  is  the  form  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  the 
word ybrm  came  to  signify  essence  or  nature"  (Flem- 
ing, s.  v.).  The  Scholastics  distinguished  form  sub* 
stantial  from  form  aeddaUal.  Substantial  form  they 
definedtas  actus  primarius  una  cum  materia  eonatituens 
unum  per  se ;  accidental  form  as  actus  secondarius  con- 
stituting a  unit  per  aecidens.  The  unit  of  l>eing  com- 
posed of  soul  and  body  was  defined  to  be  of  the  for- 
mer sort  Form,  according  to  the  ancient  definition,  is 
therefore  necessary  to  matter;  absolutely  formlcsa 
matter  is  inconceivable.  Lord  Bacon  (JViop.  Organ,  it, 
17,  says:  *'When  we  speak  of  forms,  we  understand 
nothing  more  than  the  laws  and  modes  of  action  which 
regulate  and  constitute  any  simple  nature,  such  as 
heat,  light,  weight,  in  all  kinds  of  matter  susceptible 
of  them  ;  so  that  the  form  of  heat,  or  the  form  of  light, 
and  the  law  of  heat,  and  the  law  of  light,  are  the  same 
thing."  Also  (A'ov.  Organ,  ii,  13), '  *  The  form  of  a  thing 
is  the  very  thing  itself,  and  the  thing  no  otherwise  dif- 
fers from  the  form  than  as  the  apparent  differs  from 
tho  existent,  the  outward  from  the  inward,  or  that 
which  is  considered  in  relation  to  man  from  that  which 
is  considered  in  relation  to  the  univeree.*' 

'*  The  sense  attached  at  the  present  day  to  the  words 
form  and  matter  is  somewhat  different  from,  though 
closely  related  to,  these.  Tbeybrm  is  what  the  mind 
impresses  upon  its  perceptions  of  objects,  which  are 
the  matter ;  form  therefore  means  mode  of  mewing  oh- 
jects  that  are*  presented  to  the  mind.  When  the  at- 
tention is  directed  to  any  object,  we  do  not  see  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  contemplate  it  in  the  light  of  our  own 
prior  conceptions.  A  rich  man,  for  example,  is  re- 
garded by  the  poor  and  ignorant  under  the  form  of  a 
very  fortunate  person,  able  to  purchase  luxuries  which 
are  above  their  own  reach ;  by  the  religious  mind  un- 
der the  form  of  a  person  with  more  than  ordinar}' 
temptations  to  contend  with ;  by  the  political  econo- 
mist under  that  of  an  example  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth ;  by  the  tradesman  under  that  of  one 
whose  patronage  is  valuable.  Npw  the  object  is  re- 
ally the  same  to  all  these  observers ;  the  same  rich 
man  has  been  represented  under  all  these  different 
forms.  And  the  reason  that  the  observers  are  able  to 
find  many  in  one  b  that  they  connect  him  severally 
with  their  own  prior  conceptions.  The  ybrm,  then,  in 
this  view,  is  mode  of  knowing,  and  tho  matter  is  the 
perception  or  object  we  have  to  know"  (Thomson,  Out- 
line  of  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  3^).  -  Sir  W.  Hamilton  calls 
the  theor}'  of  substantial  forms  "  the  theory  of  quali- 
ties viewed  as  entities  conjoined  with,  and  not  as  mere 
dispositions  or  modifications  of  matter"  (Hamilton's 
edition  of  Reid's  Works,  p.  827). 

Dr.  M^Cosh  remarks,  on  the  distinction  between 
form  and  mutter,  that  **thb  phraseology  was  intro- 
duced by  Aristotle,  who  represented  everything  as 
having  in  itself  both  matter  (vXi;)  and  form  ((7^oc). 
It  had  a  new  signification  given  to  it  by  Kant,  who 
supposes  that  the  mind  supplies  from  its  own  furni- 
ture a  form  to  impose  on  the  matter  presented  from 
without.  The  form  thus  corresponds  to  the  a  priori 
element,  and  the  matter  to  the  a  posteriori.  But  the 
view  thus  given  of  the  relation  in  which  the  knowing 
mind  stands  to  the  known  object  b  altogether  a  mis- 
taken one.  It  supposes  that  the  mind  in  cognition 
adds  an  element  from  its  own  resources,  whereas  it  b 
simply  so  constituted  as  to  know  what  is  in  the  object. 
This  doctrine  needs  only  to  be  carried  out  consequen- 
tially to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge ;  for  if 
the  mind  may  contribute  from  its  own  stores  one  cle- 
ment, wh}'  not  another?  why  not  all  the  elements? 
In  fact,  Kant  did,  by  this  distinction,  open  the  wny  to 
all  those  later  speculations  which  represent  the  whole 
universe  of  being  as  an  ideal  construction.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the 
original  principles  of  the  mind  as  forms  or  rules,  but 
they  are  forms  merely,»as  are  the  rules  of  grammar. 
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which  do  not  add  anything  to  correct  speaking  and 
writingf  but  are  merely  the  expression  of  the  laws 
which  they  follow.  As  to  the  word  *  matter/  it  has 
either  no  meaning  in  such  an  application,  or  a  mean- 
ing of  a  misleading  character"  {IfUuMons  of  the  Mind^ 
N.  Y.  1866,  p.  308).  Formal,  in  philosopiiy,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  form,  as  opposed  to  material,  or 
that  which  relates  to  the  matter.  So  formal  logic 
gives  the  theor}'  of  reasoning  as  grounded  in  the  laws 
of  thought,  without  reference  to  the  subject-matter  to 
which  reasoning  may  be  applied.— Fleming,  VooAula- 
ry  of  Phitosopky,  s.  v. ;  Krug,  Handwori,  der  philotoph. 
Wiaensehnjten^  ii,  56. 

Form  of  Concord.   See  Concord,  vol.  ii,  p.  453. 

FormataB.    See  LixsRiC  Formates. 

FormoBYiB  I,  Pope  (891-896),  was  bishop  of  Porto, 
and  was  sent  by  Nicholas  I  in  866  as  legate  to  Bulga- 
ria (q.  v.),  and  would  have  been  made  archbishop 
there  but  that  the  canons  (at  that  time)  forbade  trans- 
fers from  one  see  to  another.  In  the  timo  of  pope 
John  VIII  he  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy against  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  pope  (Hefele, 
Cancilienffeschichte,  Iv,  496),  A.D.  876.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  episcopacy,  and  of  all  rights  except  lay 
communion.  Pope  Martin  V  restored  him  to  his  see 
in  883.  Formosus  was  elected  pope  Sept.  21,  891,  and 
was  the  first  instance  in  the  West  of  a  bishop  trans- 
ferred from  one  see  to  another.  Soon  after  his  elec- 
tion, legates  sent  by  the  emperor  Leo  and  the  Eastern 
bishops  arrived  in  Rome  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of 
the  ordinations  of  Photius  (q.  v),  but  Formosus  would 
not  grant  the  request,  and  the  £ast  and  West  were 
still  fiirther  alienated.  In  893  he  took  sides  political- 
ly with  Charles  the  Simple  against  Odo.  On  the 
death  of  Gnido,  894,  Formosus  invited  Arnulf  to  Rome, 
and  crowned  him  emperor,  895.  Formosus  died  on 
Easter  day,  896.  Pope  Stephen  YI  caused  the  dead 
body  of  Formosus  to  be  taken  up  and  brought  into  a 
synod  at  Rome,  condemned  as  guilty  of  intrusion  into 
the  holy  see,  and  treated  with  gross  indignity.  Ste- 
phen declared  all  the  acts  of  Formosus  null  and  void. 
His  '*  character"  was  restored  by  pope  John  IX,  A.D. 
898.— Bower,  Livea  of  ths  Pjpea,  v,  71-73 ;  Baronius, 
Annaks,  A.D.  891-896. 

FonnB  of  Prayer  are  set  prayers,  prepared  to  be 
used  in  worship,  public  and  private.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety and  utility  of  such  forms  there  has  been  much 
dispute.     The  arguments  are  about  as  follows. 

I.  From  Scripture. — (1.)  On  the  one  hand  it  is  as- 
serted against  the  use  of  forms  that  "  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  in  all  the  New  Testament  of  any  estab- 
lished liturgical  service  of  Christian  worship.  There 
are  no  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  for  such  worship — a 
thing  which  we  conceive  mnst  be  inevitable  if  such 
liturgical  form  had  been  the  best  form,  the  most  ac- 
cordant with  the  will  of  the  Great  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church,  and  the  most  consonant  with  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  the  most  appropriate  for  the  bestowment 
and  exercise  of  his  influences.  In  things  of  much  less 
importance  we  have  explicit  directions ;  and  it  is  hard- 
]}'  to  be  suppoMed,  if  a  liturgy  for  public  worship  were 
most  appropriate  for  the  wants  of  men,  and  most 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  there  should  have 
been  no  directions,  nor  even  intimations  in  regard  to 
it.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  when  all  things  were 
set  in  order  in  the  churches,  that  this  main  thing 
should  have  been  neglected,  or  left  at  loose  ends — so 
loose  that  not  a  single  trace  even  of  so  much  as  a  pre- 
scribed articular  confession  of  faith  or  form  of  prayer 
can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  oracles'*  (Chce- 
ver).  In  the  same  spirit,  Coleman  (^Apostolical  and 
PrimUice  Churchy  ch.  xi)  undertakes  to  prove,  1,  that 
the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  dispensation ;  2,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles ;  and,  8,  that  it 
is  unauthorized  by  their  instructions.     (2.)  On  the 


other  hand,  in  favor  of  forms,  it  is  declared  that  ''the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  Scripture  is  enough  to 
convince  cavillers  that  contrary  to  Scripture  could  not 
be  that  practice  for  which  we  can  plead  the  precedent 
of  Moses  and  Miriam,  and  the  daughters  of  Israel,  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  when  they  blessed  the  people,  of 
Deborah  and  Barak;  when  the  practice  was  even 
more  directly  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the 
time  he  inspired  David  and  the  Psalmisto;  for  what 
are  the  Psalms  but  an  inspired  form  of  prayer  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  under  the  Qoapel,  as  well  as  under 
the  law  ?  The  services  of  the  synagogue,  too,  it  is 
well  known,  were  conducted  according  to  a  prescript 
form.  To  those  services  our  blessed  Lord  did  himself 
conform ;  and  severely  as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for 
their  departure,  in  various  particulars,  ftom  the  prin- 
dples  of  their  fathers,  against  their  practice  in  this 
particular  never  did  he  utter  one  word  of  censure; 
nay,  he  confirmed  the  practice  when  he  himself  gave 
to  his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer,  and  framed  that 
prayer,  too,  on  the  model,  and  in  some  degree  in  the 
very  words,  of  prayers  then  in  use.  Our  Lord,  more- 
over, when  giving  his  directions  to  the  rulers  of  his 
Church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  conferred  on  them 
authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  directed  them  to  agree 
touching  what  they  should  ask  for,  which  seems  al- 
most to  convey  an  injunction  to  the  rulers  of  every 
particular  Church  to  provide  their  people  with  a  form 
of  prayer"  (Hook).  But  **far  more  weight  than  all 
other  arguments  together  has  the  one  obvious  and  sim- 
ple reason  that  our  Lord's  especial  blessing  and  favor- 
able reception  of  petitions  is  bestowed  on  those  who, 
assembling  in  his  name,  shall  ^  agree'  touching  what 
they  shall  ask  in  his  name.  Now  this  surely  implies 
the  exclusive  use  of  precomposed  prayers  in  a  congre- 
gation, since  it  plainly  seems  an  impossibility  for  un- 
inspired men  to  agree  together  in  a  prayer  offered  up 
by  one  of  them  if  they  do  not  know  at  least  the  sub- 
stence  of  the  prayer  before  they  hear  him  utter  the 
words.  In  their  private  devotions,  let  individuals  ad- 
dress their  *■  Father  who  seeth  in  secret*  in  any  expres* 
sions  (that  are  but  intelligible  to  themselves)  which 
occur  at  the  moment.  But  congregational  prayer, 
common  supplication,  joint  worship,  is  a  yery  different 
thing.  And  accordingly  our  Lord  supplies  to  his  dis- 
ciples no  form  of  words  for  solitary  devotion,  but  does 
teach  them  a  form  evidently  designed  for  joint  wor- 
ship. The  contrast  is  most  remarkable :  *  Thou^  when 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,'  ete. ;  *when  ye 
pray,  say.  Our  Father,'  ete.  Our  Lord,  by  teaching 
this  form  (and  which  he  delivered  on  two  distinct  oc- 
casions in  nearly  the  same  words — Matt,  vi,  9,  and 
Luke  xi,  1,  2),  gave  the  strongest  possible  sanction  to 
the  use  of  precomposed  prayers  for  congregational 
worship"  (Eden). 

IL  From  Antiquity  and  Ueage. — Extreme  views  are 
maintained  as  to  the  usage  of  the  primitive  Church  in 
prayer.  (1.)  On  the  one  hand,  lord  King  says  (Coneii- 
tuiion  of  the  Primitioe  Church),  *^  There  is  not  the  least 
mention  of  fixed  forms  in  any  of  the  primitive  writings, 
nor  the  least  word  or  syllable  tending  thereto,  that  I 
can  find,  which  is  a  most  unaccountul)le  silence  if  ever 
such  there  were,  but  rather  some  expressions  intimat' 
ing  the  contrary."  One  of  the  principal  authorities 
which  he  adduces  is  Justin  Martyr,  who,  describing 
the  manner  of  the  pra3'er  befr)re  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  says  that  the  bishop  sent  up  prayera 
and  praises  to  God  trith  his  tUmost  ability  (otn;  fvvaftiQ). 
This  he  expounds,  that  he  p^-ayed  with  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  invention,  expression,  and  judgment,  exert- 
ing his  own  gifts  and  parte  in  suitable  manner  and  apt 
expression.  Ho  also  quotes  Tertullian  and  Origen  in 
vindication  of  his  views,  that  written  forms  of  prayer 
were  never  used  in  the  Church.  To  the  same  effect 
Coleman  (Apost.  Churchy  ch.  xi)  maintains  that  forms 
are  ^*  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and  flreedom  of  primi- 
tive worship,"  and  that  their  use,  in  (act,  **was  un- 
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known  In  the  primitiTe  Church. "  In  proof  of  this 
liosition,  he  (with  lord  King)  adduces  Justin  Martyr 
(t  165)  (translation  by  Semisch,  i,  72),  and  TertuUian 
(f  220)  (^Apolog.  ch.  xxxix),  who  uses  the  phrase  ice 
pray  wU/wut  a  numUor^  because  from  the  heart  (sine 
luonitore,  quia  de  pectore),  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
four  earliest  liturgies  originated  in  the  4th  century. 
(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  Jewish 
synagogue  had  its  liturgy,  to  which  Christ  and  the 
apostles  conformed ;  that  John  Baptist  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  pra3%  and  that  Christ  gave  a  form  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  answer  to  their  request;  that  if  the  four  an- 
cient liturgies  can  only  be  traced  to  the  4th  century, 
there  are  numerous  passages  in  the  fathers  that  imply 
their  use  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  fragments  of 
them  as  far  back  as  Clemens  (A.D.  194)  and  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  (247)  are  found ;  that  the  passages  ttom 
Justin  and  TertuUian,  rightly  interpreted,  bear  as 
fitrongly  in  favor  of  liturgies  as  against  them ;  that  the 
Apostolical  Canons  (q.  v.)  enjoin  them ;  and  that,  from 
the  4th  century  downwards,  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  have  uniformly  used  forms  of  pray- 
er (Hook;  Eden,  s.  v.).  On  the  historical  questions  as* 
to  the  earl}'  use  of  liturgies,  see  Liturgy. 

III.  From  the  Tendencies  and  Results  of  (heir  Use, — 
(1.)  Against  forms^  it  is  alleged  that  those  adopted  in 
one  age  are  unsuitable  to  another ;  that  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  same  prayers  makes  them  wearisome, 
and  destroys  their  significancy ;  that  they  must  often 
te  unsuited  to  the  occasion,  to  the  sermon,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  congregation ;  and  that  their  gen- 
eral tendency  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  formalism 
and  a  mere  outside  worship,  not  of  the  heart,  but  of  the 
lips. 

(2.)  For  (he  use  of  forms^  it  is  asserted  that  the 
forms  in  use  are,  like  the  Psalms,  from  which  they  are 
largely  derived,  adapted  to  the  worship  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages ;  that  forms  are  not  as  wearisome  to  a  de- 
▼Ottt  mind  as  extempore  prayers  of  the  same  length ; 
that  for  special  occasions  special  prayers  can  always 
be  framed ;  and  that  their  tendency  has  been  proved, 
in  the  histo*'y  of  the  Church,  to  be  most  salutary.  It 
is  further  objected  to  extemporaneous  prayers  that  (1) 
*'  it  must  be  generally  impossible  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation should  j^TTin  in  a  prayer  they  never  had  heard 
before,  the  instant  it  is  uttered ;  and  totally  impossible 
many  distinct  congregations  should  all  be  uniformly 
employing  the  same  extemporaneous  pra^'er."  (2) 
■That  free  prayer  gives  too  little  scope  to  the  congrega- 
tion; nothing  b  left  for  them  to  do ;  they  are,  through- 
oat,  passive  and  receptive;  they  hear  the  minister 
pray  rather  than  join  in  public  prayer ;  at  best,  they 
follow  the  minister  rather  than  worship  in  prayer.  (3) 
That  free  prayer  tends  to  degenerate  into  preaching  or 
exhortation ;  that  the  preacher  can  hardly  fail  to  aim 
at  edifying  his  congregation  instead  of  bein^  simply 
their  mouthpiece  in  the  act  of  worship,  and  so  his  pray- 
ere  become  homiletical  instead  of  devotional.  (4)  That 
unpremeditated  prayere  are  apt  to  depend  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  in  the  preacher,  his  state  of  health, 
etc.,  and  may  therefore  he  either  short  and  cold  on  the 
one  hand,  or  long  and  diffusive  on  the  other ;  and  that 
it  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  personal  rather  than  repre- 
sentative, if  the  prayer  is  the  natural  outflow  of  the 
minister's  heart,  which,  on  the  theor}-,  it  ought  to  be. 

A  judicious  writer  in  the  Brii,  and  For,  Evang,  Rev, 
(July,  1857),  after  stating  that  there  are  only  three  po- 
sitions possible  on  this  question — (1)  the  use  of  forms, 
with  the  exclusion  of  free  prayer ;  (2)  free  prayer,  ex- 
cluding all  forms ;  (3)  the  combination,  in  greater  or 
lesser  measure,  of  both — argues  that  the  Reformere 
and  fathers  of  Protestantism  favored  the  third.  **  In 
practice  they  stood  precu«e1y  midway  between  the  two 
antagonist  positions  of  modern  times,  and  can  be  le- 
gitimately claimed  as  partisans  by  neither.  They 
were  the  advocates  neither  of  form  nor  of  freedom,  but 
of  both.    They  at  once  sanctioned  the  use  of  liturgical 


aids,  and  vindicated  the  ri^ht  of  personal  freedonk 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  whether  as  a  remnant  uf 
the  old  bondage  which  they  could  not  all  at  once  throw 
ofl^,  or  the  dictate  of  that  divine  conservative  wisdom 
which  in  most  things  so  marvellously  guided  them  in 
reforming,  not  new  founding,  the  Church,  having  re- 
gard also,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  the  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  their  times,  the  fact,  at  least, 
is  historically  certain  that  with  one  consent  they  aimed 
rather  at  the  combination  and  mutual  co-operation  of 
both  elements  than  the  exclusive  predominance  of 
either.  While  not  confining  their  churches  to  any 
unbending  ritual,  they  yet  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
provide  for  them  such  fit  and  solemn  forms  of  common 
prayer  as  should  serve  at  once  as  a  model  and  as  an 
aid  in  the  public  worehip  of  God.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple alike  of  Knox  and  of  Cranmer,  of  Calvin  equal- 
ly with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  At  Geneva,  at  Zu- 
rich, at  Wittenberg,  at  St  Andrew's— wherever  the 
great  leaden  of  the  Reformatiou  were  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  their  views,  the  solemn  service  of  the  house 
of  God  proceeded  according  to  a  certain  normal  order, 
which  was  designed  to  regulate  and  assist,  not  to  re- 
strain, the  free  outpourings  of  the  heart.  England 
was  an  apparent,  but  only  an  apparent,  exception  to 
thb  rule.  In  her  case  the  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
an  unvar3ing  ritual  was  rather  the  result  of  urgent 
circumstances  than  of  the  personal  convictions  of  her 
leading  divines.  The  principle  of  comprehension  on 
which  her  reformation  was  based  rendered  a  certain 
restraint  necessar}'  in  the  interest,  not  of  ritual  uni- 
formity, but  of  Protestant  truth.  The  object  of  sus- 
picion then  was  the  Roman  priest^  not  the  evangeli- 
cal pastor,  and  the  design  of  ritual  restriction  was 
rather  to  curb  the  license  of  the  one  than  to  fetter  the 
liberty  of  the  other.  Ave  Marias  must  be  silenced, 
even  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  free  prayer ;  the  com- 
munion service  must  be  prescribed  by  Imperative  ru- 
bric, or  it  will  be  turned  by  many  into  a  mass.  But 
for  this  adventitious,  and,  in  their  view,  probably  tem- 
porary necessity,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  liturgical  ordinances  of  the  English  reformen 
would  have  been  much  less  fixed  and  stringent,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  other  ele- 
ments of  her  constitution,  the  Church  which  they 
founded  would  have  been  brought  into  much  nearer 
conformity  with  the  general  model  of  other  Reformed 
communions.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  real 
and  essential  point  of  difference,  even  in  practice,  be- 
tween Canterbury  and  Geneva  was  not  the  use,  but 
the  exclusive  use  of  forms.  The  one  confined,  the 
other  permitted  and  encouraged,  the  spcntanoous  ut- 
terances of  devotion.  The  one  supplied  an  aid,  the 
other  ordained  a  law.  In  truth,  in  the  Scottish  form 
at  least,  while  much  was  provided,  nothing  was  pro- 
scribed. Instead  of  the  Anglican  *then  shall  the 
priest  say,'  its  gentler  and  wiser  language  is  *  the  min- 
ister useth  one  of  these  two  confessions,'  or  *■  this  pray- 
er following,  or  smh  like,*  The  accustomed  order,  in 
short,  was  rather  observed  as  a  rule  than  obe3'ed  as  a 
law ;  worn  as  a  dress  than  borne  as  a  burden ;  followed 
with  free  and  willing  heart  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter — as  a  law  of  liberty,  not  a  yoke  of  bondage" 
(p.  600  sq,).  We  cite  also  the  Princeton  Review  as 
follows:  '^As  to  stated  forms  of  prayer,  their  value 
must  var}'  with  circumstances.  In  no  case  ought  the 
liberty  of  extemporaneous  prayer  to  be  taken  from  the 
minister  in  the  pulpit.  As  well  might  preaching  bo 
confined  by  authority  to  prescribed  forms  of  words. 
The  discretion  of  the  ministoy  may  be  trusted  as  fireely 
in  the  one  as  the  other.  But  if,  in  the  solemn  ofllce 
of  leading  the  united  devotions  of  the  assembly,  the 
ministry  might  exercise  a  judgment  better  informed 
by  approved  examples  set  forth  for  that  end,  and  if  it 
might  even  have  an  election  between  extemporaneous 
prayer  and  a  form  appointed  to  be  used  at  option,  the 
standard  of  extemporary  prayer  itself  would  rise,  and 
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the  edification  of  our  people  in  pablic  worship  would 
be  enlarged.  We  must  not  make  our  liberty  a  cloak 
of  licentiousness.  There  are  few  of  our  most  able  and 
eminent  ministers  who  come  as  near  the  true  standard 
of  pulpit  prayer  as  they  do  that  of  the  sermon.  When 
we  hear  it  said  of  such  a  man  as  Robert  Hall  that  his 
prayers  were  felt  by  his  hearers  to  be  strikingly  un- 
equal  to  his  sermons,  we  seem  to  discern  in  a  mind 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  proprieties  of  pulpit  prayer  an 
aversion  to  making  prayer  the  work  of  genius,  and  at 
the  same  time  some  lack  of  zeal  in  cultivating  the  pe- 
culiar talent  for  its  just  and  most  useful  performance. 
But  among  our  brethren  of  the  lower  grades  of  ability 
and  industry  we  not  nnfrequently  observe  habits  in 
this  service  from  which  many  of  our  sensible  and  pious 
people  would  gladly  take  refuge  in  a  book  of  prayers. 
When  we  sometimes  hear  the  intimation  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  could  it  be  quietly  introduced, 
w^ould  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  forms  of 
devotion  in  many  of  our  pulpits,  we  know  this  prefer- 
ence not  to  be  for  written  prayers  in  general,  but  as 
an  alternative  and  a  way  of  escape  from  peculiar  and 
unnecessary  faults  in  prayers  wiUi  which  the  observ- 
ers are  often  afflicted.  We  cannot  assent  to  such  a 
remark,  but  we  have  a  deep  impression  of  the  needless 
imperfection  of  our  present  standard,  and  desire  to 
speak  that  impression  with  emphasis.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  our  standard  may  be  so  raised  that  all  would 
feel  the  transition  from  extemporaneous  to  written 
prayers  as  a  descent  and  a  defection.  When  we  ob- 
serve the  special  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  devout 
worshippers  with  what  appear  to  us  the  indefinite  and 
comparatively  barren  forms  of  the  English  liturgy, 
we  see  the  great  power  of  a  few  striking  points  of  pro- 
priety in  public  prayer  to  engage  the  heart  of  true  de- 
votion" (January,  1847,  p.  81,  82). 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Richard  Watson  (/n- 
tlUuieSy  ii,  607)  is  just  and  temperate,  viz.  that  there 
•re  advantages  in  each  mode  of  worshifj,  and  that, 
when  combined  prudently,  the  public  service  of  the 
sanctuary  has  its  most  perfect  constitution.  Much, 
however,  in  the  practice  of  churches  is  to  be  regulated 
by  due  respect  to  difl^erences  of  opinion,  and  even  to 
prejudice,  on  a  point  upon  which  we  are  left  at  liberty 
by  the  Scriptures,  and  which  must  therefore  be  ranked 
among  things  prudential.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
things.  Christians  must  give  place  to  each  other,  and 
do  all  things  **  in  charity." 

Among  the  modern  Ptx»testant  churches,  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  use 
forms  of  prayer  to  the  exclusion  (generally)  of  tree 
prayer  in  public  worship.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  uses  liturgical  forms  for  sacraments  and  oth- 
er services,  and  free  prayer  in  worship.  The  Pres- 
b3rterian  churches  use  fVee  prayer  (Directory  of  Wor- 
Mp,  ch.  v).  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
have  liturgical  forms  for  certain  services,  but  gen- 
erally use  free  prayer  in  worship.  A  movement  to- 
wards more  full  liturgical  services  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  See 
German  Refobmed  Church,  and  Liturgy.  A  ten- 
dency in  the  same  direction  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  the  Presb3rterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (see 
Shields,  Liturgia  Expurgaia^  Philadel.  1864 ;  see  also 
Baird,  Eutaxick,  or  the  Pretbyterian  LUurgieSj  N.  York, 
1855, 18mo ;  reprinted  in  London  as  A  Chapter  on  LU- 
tirgiet,  edited  by  Thomas  Binney,  1856, 18mo).  In  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  tried  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
1869  for  using  a  book  entitled  Prayer$/or  Public  Wor- 
thip  in  the  public  services  of  Old  Grayfriars*  Church, 
Edinburgh;  and  the  Assembly  enjoined  Dr.  Lee  to 
discontinue  the  practice.  But  the  tendency  went  on ; 
and  in  1867  appeared  Euchologion^  or  Book  ofPrayeri, 
being  Fonru  of  Worthip  issved  by  the  Church-service  So- 
ciety (Edinb.  and  Lond.  1867),  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Macleod.     See,  besides  the  works  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  bk.  xiii ;  Pal- 
mer, Originea  Liiurgioa ;  Leighton,  Workt,  ii,  422 ;  Mil- 
ton, Prose  Works  (Philadel.  1850),  i,  96  sq.  (against 
forms) ;  Shields,  The  Book  of  Comm,  Prayer  cu  amende 
edbythe  WeMtminster  Dioin/es  A,D»  1661,  with  a  hittori- 
ccU  and  Uturgical  Treatise  (Philadelphia,  1867,  12mo); 
Brovmell,  Family  Prayer-book  (Introduction) ;  Butler, 
Common  Prayer  lUuttraied^  ch.  i ;  Princeton  Revieto^  vii, 
389  sq. ;  xviii,  487  sq. ;  xxvii,  445  sq. ;  Mercersbtirgh 
Beoiew,  Jan.  1868,  art.  vii ;  Evangelical  Quarter^  Be- 
view,  Jan.  1869,  p.  80. 

Formnlariefl,  a  general  name  for  the  articles  of 
religion,  forms  of  service,  etc.,  adopted  by  any  partic- 
ular church.    See  Creeds  ;  Coitfessions  ;  Liturgy. 

Formula  ConcordlSB.  See  Concord,  Formu- 
la OF. 

Formula  Consezisua  Helvetica.  See  Hel- 
vetic Confessions. 

Fomioation  (nnatri,  tajsnuth^f  vo(tviiaf  illicit  sex- 
ual interconrse,  especially  of  a  married  woman).  See 
Adultery.  From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses  moials  had  become  very  much 
corrupted,  and  not  onl}'  the  prostitution  of  females,  but 
of  boys,  was  very  common  among  many  nations,  and 
even  made  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  Hebrew  words  kadesh,  a  prostitute  boy, 
and  kedeshahj  the  feminine  of  it,  which  words  properly 
and  originally  mean  a  person  religiously  set  apart  and 
consecrated  to  the  flagitious  vice  in  question  (Dent, 
zxiii,  18;  1  Kings  xiv,  24;  Job  xxx^o,  14;  Gen. 
XX xviii,  21,  22 ;  Numb.  xxi,l;  Dent,  xxiii,  18;  Hos. 
iv,  14).  How  great  the  corruption  of  manners  with 
reference  to  the  marriage  relation  was  among  the 
Egyptians  appears  from  Herodotus  (ii,  111)  as  well  as 
the  Bible.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  oldest  kings  was 
untrue  to  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  a  woman 
could  be  found  who  was  faithful  to  her  husband ;  and 
when  one  wa£  at  last  found,  the  king  took  her  without 
hesitation  for  himself.  With  impudent  shamelessncss 
Potiphar's  wife  seeks  to  seduce  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix, 
7).  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  also  not  very 
favorable  to  the  Egyptian  women.  Thus  they  are 
represented  as  addicted  to  excess  in  drinking  wine, 
as  even  becoming  so  much  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable 
to  stand  or  walk  alone,  or  '^to  carry  their  liquor  dis- 
creetly' '  (Wilkinson's  Egypt,  ii,  167).  To  prevent  those 
evils  to  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  re- 
fused to  oppose  any  decided  resistance,  Moses  made 
the  following  regulations :  1.  That  among  the  Hebrews 
no  prostitute,  either  male  nor  female,  should  be  toler- 
ated ;  and  that  if  the  daughter  of  a  priest  especially 
were  guilty  of  fornication,  she  should  be  stoned  and 
her  body  burnt  (Lev.  xxi,  9) ;  because  these  things,  as 
Moses  observes  in  Lev.  xix,  29 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  17,  18, 
were  a  great  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  Fur- 
ther, in  order  that  priests  of  avaricious  minds  should 
not,  in  imitation  of  other  nations,  make  crimes  of  this 
kind  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  he  enacted,  2.  That 
the  price  of  prostitution,  though  presented  in  return 
for  a  vow,  should  not  be  received  at  the  sanctuary 
(Deut.  xxiii,  18).  This  law,  it  seems,  was  sometimes 
violated  in  the  times  of  the  kings  (2  Kings  xxiii,  7). 
He  also  enacted,  8.  That  the  man  who  had  seduced  a 
female  should  marry  her,  and  in  case  the  father  would 
not  consent,  should  pay  the  customary  dowry,  viz. 
thirty  shekels :  in  case  violence  had  been  ofl^ered,  fifty 
shekels  (Exod.  xxii,  16 ;  Deut.  xxii,  28-29).  This  law 
appears  to  have  originated  in  an  ancient  custom  al- 
luded to  in  Gen.  xxxiv,  1-12.  Finally,  to  secure  the 
great  object,  he  enacted,  4.  That  any  one  who,  when 
married,  was  not  found  to  be  a  virgin,  as  she  professed 
before  marriage,  should  be  stoned  before  her  father's 
house  (Deut.  xxii,  20, 21).  These  laws,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, were  severe ;  but  prostitutes  of  both  sexes,  not* 
withstanding  their  severity,  were  set  apart  in  the  time 
of  the  king^  for  the  service  of  idols  (Prov.  ii,  16-19 : 
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7,  3-€ ;  Til,  5-27 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  24 ;  xv,  12 ;  Amo6  ii, 
7 ;  vii,  17 ;  Jer.  iti,  2 ;  v,  7 ;  John  viii,  8-U).  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  apostles'  day  licentious- 
ness was  fearfully  prevalent,     iiee  Ha  blot. 

In  Scripture  this  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  Its 
symbolical  than  in  its  ordinary  sense.  In  the  Proph- 
ets woman  is  often  inade  the  sj'mbol  of  the  church  or 
nation  of  the  Jews,  which  is  regarded  as  affianced  to 
Jehovah  by  the  covenant  on  Mount  Sinai.  In  Ezek. 
xvi  there  is  a  long  description  of  that  people  under 
the  symbol  of  a  female  cbUd,  growing  up  to  the  stat- 
ure of  a  woman,  and  then  wedded  to  Jehovah  by  en- 
tering into  covenant  with  him.  Therefore,  when  the 
Israelites  acted  contrary  to  that  covenant  by  forsaking 
God  and  following  idols,  they  iren  very  properly  rep- 
resented by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  or  adulteress  offer- 
ing herself  to  all  comers  (Isa.  i,  2 ;  Jer.  ii,  20 ;  Ezek. 
xvi ;  Hos.  i,  2 ;  iii,  11).  Thus  fornication,  or  adultery 
(which  is  fornication  in  a  married  state),  became,  and 
is  used  as  the  symbol  of  idolatry  itself  (Jer.  iii,  8,  9 ; 
Ezek.  xvi,  26,  29;  xxiii,  87).  See  Wemyss's  CUwU 
8ymb,  s.  v.  Woman.     See  Idolatry. 

Forojulian  Mantisciipt  (Codex  FarojiUientii), 
an  important  copy  of  the  early  Latin  version  of  the 
Gospels  at  Triuli,  published  in  part  by  Blanchini  (Evan' 
gd,  Quadruplex,  append.).  Mark's  Gospel  is  partly  at 
Venice  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  partly  at  Prague,  the 
last  having  been  edited  by  Dobrowsky  in  1778. — Scriv- 
ner,  Inirod.  p.  265 ;  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd,  iv, 
254.     See  Latin  Versions. 

Forsk^l,  Peter,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  was  1)om 
at  Smaland  in  1736,  and  was  educated  at  Gdttingen. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  natural  science,  travelled  ex- 
tensively, and  died  on  an  Eastern  tour  at  Djerim,  in 
Yemen,  July  11, 1763.  His  name  is  mentioned  here  on 
account  of  his  De$cnj}tiones  AnimaUum^  ovium,  amphiH- 
orum^  etc.,  quas  in  iiinere  orienUUi  ohtervavU  P.  Forskdl^ 
published  after  his  death  (Copenh.  1775,  4to) ;  Flora 
^Hgyptlaco-Arabiea  the  descr'pticnet  plantarum,  etc. 
(ed.  C.  Niebuhr  (Copenhagen,  1775,  4to);  and  Iconet 
rerum  naturalium^  etc.  (Copenhagen,  177G,  4to),  which 
are  of  value  for  the  natural  history'  of  Scripture. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genende,  xviii,  198. 

Forster,  Bartholomseus,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  Aug.  12, 1753.  He  was 
ordained  a  secular  [M'iest  in  1776,  and  went  then  to  Al- 
tenuttingen.  Here  his  opposition  to  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  etc.,  brought  him  into  trouble.  He  finally 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  literature  in 
cde  G3rronasium  of  Landshut  in  1803.  Among  his 
writings  are  EiUlarvter  Aherglavben  bei  RtUquien^  BU- 
derHf  etc.  (Munchen,  1803) : —  Von  d.  IrUeresse  d,  rdmi- 
schfn  Curie  an  Ablcuten  u.  Bruderschaften  (MQu.  1803). 
— Herzog,  ReaUEncyJdop,  iv,  436. 

Forster,  Johann,  an  eminent  German  theologian 
and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Augsbur^;  in  1495.  He  be- 
came professor  of  Hebrew  at  Zwickau,  and  assisted 
Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1535  he  was 
made  pastor  of  St.  Moritz  at  Augsburg  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Luther.  His  zeal  for  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
often  brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  colleagues  at 
the  university.  He  even  attacked  Blarer  and  (Eco- 
lampadius.  A  visiting  committee,  sent  from  Stutt- 
gard  in  1540,  laid  the  matter  before  the  duke,  who  de- 
cided against  Forster.  The  latter  retired  to  Nurem- 
berg, from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  and  in 
1543  accepted  a  call  to  Schleusingen.  He  finally 
succeeded  Cruciger  as  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  In  1554  he  assisted  Me- 
lancthon  in  the  Osiandrian  controversies,  and  died  at 
Wittenberg  Dec.  8, 1556.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con, Dicttonarium  J/ebraicum  Novum,  etc.  (Basel,  1557, 
fol.),  founded  purely  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  and 
throwing  out  Rabbinical  sources  of  information.  His 
letters  are  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history" 
of  that  time. — Herzog,  Recd-Enct/ldop,  iv,  436.     There 


is  an  elaborate  article  on  Forater  in  the  ZtUKkrifi  f, 
d.  hist.  Theohgie,  1869,  p.  210  sq. 

Forster,  Nathazilel,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Stadscombe,  Devonshire,  Feb.  8,  1717; 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1729;  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral 
of  Bristol  and  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale  in  1754.  In 
1767  he  became  preacher  at  the  Rolb,  and  died  Oct.  20 
in  that  rear.  lie  wrote  Reflectiona  on  the  h*^  Antiq^ 
vity  of  Government,  A  rtt^  and  Sdencee  in  Egypt  (Out, 
1743,  8vo): — A  JHuertation  on  JosfphWe  Account  of 
Jenu  Christ  (Oxf.  1749)  i—BibUa  IJebraiea  sine  jnmeHs 
(1750,  2  vols.  4to)  '.—Popery  dettrucUve  of  the  Evidences 
of  CkrisHamty  (Oxf.  1746).— .&tc^.  Britanmca,  s.  ▼. 

Forster,  William,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  at  Tottenham,  England,  in  1794. 
He  was  carefully  trained  by  his  parents,  who  were  ex- 
cellent *'  Friends,**  and  at  nineteen  began  to  exercise 
his  gifts  as  a  "  minister.'*  Most  of  his  life  was  devo- 
ted to  missionary  journeys  through  the  British  Islands, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  on  his 
third  visit  to  which,  '*  with  an  antislavery  address  to 
the  president  and  governors,"  he  died  in  Tennessee, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his'age.  In  the  preceding 
year,  1852,  he  visited  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  and 
printed  a  lai^  number  of  books  and  tracts  in  Italian 
for  circulation.  Everi* where  he  scattered  blessings 
by  word  and  deed,  **  leaving  his  mark  for  good  on 
everything  he  set  his  hand  to.'*  His  son,  William 
£.  Forster,  is  (1869)  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  eminent  Liberal  in  politics.-— Seebohm, 
Menufira  of  Wittiam  Fortter  (London,  1865,  2  vols.) ; 
Christian  Rememlfrancer,  January,  1866,  art.  iv. 

Fort,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  following 
Heb.  words :  ^2CQ,  metsad^  (so  called  as  a  place  of  ly- 
ing in  wait)y  a  castle,  esp.  on  a  hill,  Ezek.  xxxiii,  27 
(elsewhere  usually  "  stronghold*') ;  or  fem.  H'l^SC^, 
mettudah\  a  similar  kind  of  fastness,  e.  g.  the  citadel 
of  Zion,  2  Sam.  v,  9  (elsewhere  '*  fortress,"  etc.). 
th^Q,  maoz*  (so  called  from  its  strength},  a  stronghold, 
fortified  by  nature  and  art,  Dan.  xi,  19  (elsewhere  usu- 
ally "strength,"  etc.).  p^'H,  dayek'  (so  called  from 
holing  out),  a  tcatchUouier,  especially  a  scaling-tower 
in  a  siege,  2  Kings  xxv,  1 ;  Jer.  Iii,  4 ;  Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
xvii,  17 ;  xxi,  22 ;  xxvi,  8,  M^^SQ,  metsurak'  (so  call- 
ed as  being  compact),  a  fortification,  e.  g.  in  the  siege 
of  a  city ;  generally  for  defence  ("  fenced  city,"  q.  v.), 
but  also  for  assault,  Isa.  xxix,  3.  bc;,  o'phel  (q.  v.), 
a  mount  (so  called  from  its  tumulus  form),  Isa.  xxxii, 
14  (elsewhere  "tower,"  " Ftronghold").  Sjbl?,  mis- 
gab'  (so  called  from  its  height),  a  refuge  (as  often  ren- 
dered; also  "tower,"  "defence"),  Isa.  xxv,  13.     See 

FOBTIFICATIOK. 

Fortia  d'Urban,  Marquis  of,  was  bom  Feb.  18, 
1756,  and  died  at  Paris  Aug.  4, 1843.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  the  Military  School  in  Paris,  he  en- 
tered the  army  in  1773,  but  resigned  his  commission 
in  1779  to  attend  to  an  important  suit  in  Rome  before 
the  papal  court  of  appeals  (the  Rota),  pending  the  de- 
cision of  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  antiquities,  and  mathematics.  He  was  a 
prolific  author,  and  wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  of 
which  we  mention  Principes  tt  Questions  de  Morale 
Naturelle  (Paris,  new  ed.,  1834, 2  vols.  12mo)  i— Direc- 
tion pour  la  Conscience  d'un  roi  (Paris,  1821, 12mo)  :— 
Chronologie  de  la  vie  de  Jesus-Christ  (Paris,  1827,  8vc, 
and  1830, 12mo)  :—Xote  sur  la  Genie  du  Christianisme 
(Par.  1830,  8vo)  :—Essai  sur  t origins  de  Fecriture,  etc. 
(Paris,  1882,  8vo):— -Sur  les  trois  systemes  d'Ecriture 
des  Egyptiens  (Paris,  1833, 12mo)  i—Essai  sur  timmor- 
taUti  de  Fame  et  sur  la  resurrection  (Paris,  1885, 12mo) : 
—Disoours  prononces  au  Cercle  de  Morok  UniverseUe 
(Paris,  1835-9,  l2mo)  i—Memoires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoirt 
de  rintroduction  du  Chistianisme  dans  les  Gauks  (Par. 


FORTIFICATIOK  a: 

ISSa,  S*o).  H«  wu  i1h  b  CDllabacmlor  in  the  Cl«/*- 
iKEuvrtt  da  Pint  dt  Oolite  (Puri*,  15  vult.  8vd). 
and  the  AnMala  dt  la  PhilaiaphU  CAnttnBK.— Hoefer, 
}iouv.Biog.GfniTale,iviii,  21T-22I.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fortifloatloii.  The  Hebrawa  hid  Kveisl  Icnna 
which  inclade  tha  idea  or  militorr  trallB,  and  which 
are 'Wioiulv  readezwi  in  the  Antb^Vera.,  h£  ^^lort," 
"fortTBH,"  "fcaced  dty,"  "cMlle,"  "•trong-hold," 
"  moond,"  "tnoch,"  etc.,  ail  of  wiiich  *«  in  their 

inventiona  for  the  defence  of  men  in  eodil  life  are 
oider  than  blatorj.  The  walla,  towen,  and  KBt«  rep- 
TMentsd  on  Egyptian  man  amenta,  tboagli  dating  back 
to  ■  period  of  fifteen  centuriea  before  the  Chriatiati  era, 
bear  evidence  of  an  advanced  atate  of  fortificationa — 
of  valia  built  at  aquand  atonea,  or  of  aqnared  timber 
^udjcionaly  placed  on  the 
■ummit  of  acarpad  rocka, 
or  within  the  circamfeience 
of  one  ot  two  uret  diCctaea, 
■nd  fUmiabed  along  the  top 
with  reguiar  battlements  to 
protect  the  defenden  (aee 
Wilkinaon,  i,  407  aq.).  All 
theae  are  of  later  invention 
than  the  accumulation  of 
nnhewn  or  tudeiy-chipped 

n  the  form  of 


17  FORTIFICATION 

Africa,  between  the  trade  of  the  Eaat  and  the  Weat, 
and  between  the  rellgioua  feelinga  of  the  whole  earth, 
bai  been  the  common  battle-field  of  all  the  itreat  oa- 
tiona  of  antiquity,  and  of  modem  timea,  where  ruin 
and  deaolation,  oflentimea  re[iested,  have  been  ipread 
over  every  habitable  place.  Slonea  from  six  to  fifty 
feet  in  len(^b.  with  luitable  proportiona,  can  atill  lie 
detected  in  ouiny  walla  of  the  citiea  of  those  regions, 
wherever  quarries  existed;  from  Nineveb,  where,  be- 
neath the  surface,  there  atill  remain  ruins  and  walls 
of  huge  stonea,  aculptured  with  baa-reiiefa,  originally 
painted,  to  Babylon,  and  BssBorah,  where  bricks,  aim- 
dried  or  baked,  and  alamped  with  letters,  are  yet  found, 
as  well  aa  in  all  the  plains  of  the  riven  where  that  ma- 
terial alone  could  be  eaaiiy  jlrocared.     See  Archi- 


walls,  ii 


the  s< 


called 


n  the  enoTmoua 


dopean,  Pelaagian,  Etrua. 
can,  and  Celtic  atyies,  where 
there  are  no  ditches,  or  low- 
era,  or  other  gatewaya  than 
mere  openings  occaaionally  left 

blocka  employed  in  the 'work.  Aa  the  firat  three 
atylea  occur  in  Etruria  they  abow  the  progresaive  ad- 
vance of  military  architecture,  and  may  he  conaidered 
aa  more  primitive,  though  pertiapa  poaterior  to  tha  era 
when  the  progresa  of  larael,  nnder  the  guidance  of 
Joehoa,  expelled  several  Canaanitiah  tribes,  whose 
ayalem  of  civilization,  in  common  with  (hat  of  the  real 
vt  Weatem  Aaia,  bore  an  Egyptian  type,  and  whoae 


It  Egypllini  attacking 


towers  and  battlementa  were  remarkably  high, 
rather,  were  erected  in  very  elevated 
When,  therefore,  the  laraelltaa  entered  Palestine,  we 
may  asanme  that  the  "fenced  citiea"  they  had  to  al- 
taclt  were,  according  to  their  degree  of  antiquity,  for- 
Ufied  with  more  or  leas  of  art.  but  =11  with  huge  itonea 
In  the  lower  walla,  like  the  Etniacati.  Indeed,  Aaia 
Uinor,  Armenia,  S}-ria,  and  even  Jeruaalem,  atill  bear 
marks  of  thia  moat  ancient  ayatem,  notwithstanding 
that  thia  tesion.  the  connecting  link  between  Aaia  and- 


As  among  the  Hebrewa  there  woa  no  aystem  of 
conatruction  strictly  to  called,  hut  simply  an  applica- 
tion of  the  means  of  dafence  to  the  localitiea,  no  oni- 
formity  of  adaptation  cxiated,  and  therefore  we  refer 
to  the  foregoing  aa  specimens  of  the  numerous  illnstra- 
tioni  of  this  subject  that  occur  on  the  Egj'plian  and 
Assyrian  moaumanta,  and  to  other  explanatioDS  which 
are  given  under  the  aeveral  terma  in  other  parti  of 
this  work.     See  alao  Crrr ;  SieOe  ;  War,  etc. 

The  wall,  rtQ'^n,  ciomai',  was  sometimes  double  or 
triple  (SCbron.  xxxii,  B),  anceessively  girding  a  rocky 
elevation  1  and  "building  a  city"  originally  meant  the 
conatruction  of  the  wall.  See  Wall.  Before  wall- 
towers,  niitjia,  m^alolli',  were  introduced,  the  gate 
of  a  city,  originally  single,  formed  a  kind  of  citadel, 
and  waa  the  atrongest  part  of  all  the  defences :  it  was 
the  annory  of  the  community,  and  the  council-tioaae 
of  the  authoritiea.  "  Sitting  in  the  gate"  was,  and 
still  ia,  synonymous  with  the  poasession  of  panet,  and 
even  now  there  is  commonly  in  the  fortified  gate  of  a 
royal  palace  in  the  East,  on  the  floor  above  the  door^ 
way,  a  council-room  with  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence 
the  sovereign  aometimea  sees  his  people,  and  where  be 
may  sit  in  judgment.  Hence  the  Tuihish  government 
is  not  unfrequently  termed  the  Ptnit,  and  in  tbia  aense 
allusion  to  gates  often  occura  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
tower,  rl'^n^I,  iieri'adl,  waa  another  fortification  of  the 
earlicat  date,  being  often  the  citadel  or  last  retreat 
when  a  city  was  taken;  or,  standinij  alone  in  some 
naturalij  strong  position,  waa  intended  lo  protect  a 
frontier,  command  a  pass,  or  to  be  a  place  of  refuge 
and  deposit  of  treasure  ia  the  mountaina,  when  the 
plain  should  be  no  longer  defensible.  This  wu  the 
kind  of  citadel  which  defended  passes,  and  in  the 
monntaina  served  fnr  retreat  in  timea  of  calamity,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  royai  treasures ;  and  it  was  on 
account  of  the  confined  apace  within,  and  the  great  ele- 
vation of  the  rampartf,  that  private  houses  fkeriuenlly 

harlot  Rahab  received  Joshua's  spies  in  Jericho  (Josh. 
ii,  1).    Watch-towers,  rilDlB,  miipah',  and  n';''3,  (i- 
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faik\  used  by  shepherds  all  over  Asia,  and  eTon  now 
built  on  eminences  above  some  city  in  the  plain,  in  or- 
der to  keep  a  look-out  upon  the  distant  country,  were 
already  in  use,  and  occasionally  converted  into  places 
of  defence  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  10 ;  xxvii,  4).  See  Tow- 
EB.  The  gateways  were  closed  by  ponderous  folding- 
doors,  ^90,  9ha'ar,  the  valves  or  folds,  D'^rb'l,  dda- 
(kayim^  being  secured  by  wooden  bars :  both  the  doors 
and  bars  were  in  after  times  plated  with  metal.     See 

Gate.    A  ditch  (?  b"^n,  ckeyt)^  where  the  nature  of 

the  locality  required  it,  was  dug  in  front  of  the  ram- 
part, and  sometimes  there  was  an  inner  wall,  with  a 
second  ditch  before  it.  See  Ditch.  As  the  experi- 
ence of  ages  increased,  huge  **  counter  forts,"  double 
buttresses,  or  masses  of  solid  stone  and  masonry  (not 
bulwarks),  were  built  in  particular  parts  to  sustain  the 
outer  wall,  and  afford  space  on  the  summit  to  place 
military  engines  (2  Chron .  xxvi,  15). — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
FsMCED  CiTT ;  Munition. 


Modem  Fenian  Fort. 

Fortress,  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  of  the  follow- 
ing Hebrew  terms :  ^i2CQ,  maimtr'  (from  its  intrmchr' 
metU),  fortification^  Jer.  x,  17  (elsewhere  "bulwark," 
"  fenced  city,"  etc.).  hniS^,  metwdah'  (from  its  seen- 
rtVy),  a  castle^  espec.  poet.,  2  Sam.  xvil,  2;  Psa,  xviii, 
2,  8;  Ixxi,  8;  xci,  8;  cxliv,  2  (elsewhere  usually 
»*  stronghold").  ^SS?,  mibttar  (as  being  inaccestibU), 
^  fortified  placf^  Isa.  xviii,  8;  xxv,  12;  xxxiv,  13; 
Hos.  X,  14 ;  Amos  v, 9  (elsewhere  "fenced  city"  [q.  v.], 
"  stronghold,"  etc.).  tT'S,  maoz  (from  its  strength), 
a  itrongholdy  Jer.  xvi,  19 ;  Dan.  xi,  7,  10  (elsewhere 
**  strength,"  etc.).     See  Fortification. 

Fortimatianiis,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  was  of  AM- 
can  origin,  and  an  active  participant  in  the  strifes  which 
agitated  the  Church  in  the  4th  century.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Milan,  A.D.  355,  he  joined  in  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius,  but  after  857  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 
Ho  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  characterized 
by  Jerome  as  useful,  though  incorrect  in  style. — Hoc- 
fer,  Aowr.  Biog,  Generalt,  xviii,  232 ;  Ceillier,  HUtoire 
det  Auteurt  £ccUticutiques,  t.  vi,  p.  11.      (J.  W.  ^I.) 

Fortuna'tUB  (Graecized  ^oprovvaroi),  a  disciple 
of  Corinth,  of  Roman  birth  or  origin,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, who  visited  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  returned,  along 
with  Stephanus  and  Achaicus,  in  charge  of  that  apos- 
tle*s  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
17),  A.D.  54.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  three 
Corinthum  brethren  were  "they  which  are  of  the  house 
of  Chloe"  (oi  XAo^c)f  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  i,  11 ;  but 
the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the  apostle  must  in 
that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi  as  speaking  of  their 
presence,  would  become  sarcasm  too  cutting  for  so  ten- 
der a  heart  as  Paul's  to  have  uttered  among  his  vale- 
dictions. "  Tlie  hoQsefaold  of  Stephanas"  is  meiition- 
ed  in  chap,  i,  16  as  having  been  baptized  by  Paul  him- 
self: perhaps  Fortunatus  and  Achafcus  may  have  been 
members  of  that  household.  There  is  a  Fortunatus 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  Clement's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  was  possibly  the  same  person. — ^Kit- 
to,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Fortonatus,  Venantius,  Honorlns  Clemen- 


tiairas,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  a  Latin  poet,  was  bom 
about  A.D.  53b,  near  Treviso,  in  Italy.  He  studied 
grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  and  law,  and  became  so 
distinguished  as  an  orator  as  to  receive  the  surname  of 
"  Scholasticissimus."  From  Italy  he  came  to  France, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  was 
received  with  favor  at  the  court  of  Sigebert,  king  of 
Austrasia,  in  honor  of  whose  marriage  with  Bmnhildc 
(566)  he  wrote  one  of  his  poems.  Having  gone  to 
Poitiers,  he  became  preacher  and  confessor  of  the  con- 
vent  to  which  the  former  queen  Radegnnde  and  her 
sister  had  retired.  Here  he  continued  his  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  studies  with  great  ardor,  and  be- 
came connected  with  Gregory  of  Tours  (q.  v.)  and  oth- 
er dignitaries  of  the  Church.  He  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Poitien  in  599,  but  died  soon  after,  probably 
about  609.  He  wrote  eleven  books  of  poetry  on  di- 
vers subjects ;  hymns,  many  of  which  have  been  used 
by  the  Church ;  epistles  to  different  bishops,  especial- 
ly to  Gregory  of  Tours ;  stories  dedicated  to  his  pro- 
tectors, Badegunde  and  Agnes,  which  have  given  rise 
to  an  unfounded  accusation  of  improper  intimacy  be- 
tween them ;  the  life  of  St.  Martin ;  an  explanation  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  etc.  He  was  the  first  to  use  rhyme 
with  a  certain  degree  of  mastery,  though  with  consid- 
erable license ;  he  also  mastered  the  trochaic  tetrame- 
ter. His  best  known  hymns  are  Vexiila  Seffis  prode* 
utUj  and  Paoffe  Lingua  Glorioti,  whieh  are  incorporated 
into  the  Boman  breviary.  They  may  be  found  in  Dan- 
iel, Thesaurut  J/gmnologicttij  i,  160  sq.,  and  are  given, 
with  Neale*s  translations,  by  Schaff,  Higtory  of  Ike 
Ckritttan  Church,  ill,  596  sq.,  and  in  Schaff,  CkrtMt  ts 
Song  (New  York,  18G9).  A  Commentarg  on  the  A  thaaa- 
tian  Creed  is  attributed  to  him ;  Wateiland  vindicates 
his  authorship  of  it  {Worh,  Oxford,  1843,  iii,  134  sq.), 
but  Lucchi  and  other  critics  deny  it.  Muratori  con- 
jectured (without  adequate  ground)  that  Fortunatus 
was  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  itself.  His 
writings  were  collected  by  Brower,  Opera  Omnia  i 
published  also  in  J9i5/.  Max.  Patrum  (1677).  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Lucchi  (Bome,  1786-7,  2  vols.  4to; 
reproduced  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latino,  vols.  Ixxii  and 
Ixxviii).  A  full  account  of  the  writings  of  Fortunatus 
is  given  in  Ceillier,  AtUeurs  Sacria  (Paris,  1862),  xi, 
402  sq.  See  also  Hoefer,  Kauv.  Biog.  Generale,  xviii, 
227-81. 

Fosbrooke,  Thomas  Dudley,  a  distinguished 
archeologist,  was  bom  in  London  May  27, 1770.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  ond  elected  scholar 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1785.  In  1794  he  be- 
came curate  of  Horsley ;  in  1810,  curate  of  Walfbrd ; 
in  1830,  vicar  of  Walford.  He  died  January  1, 1842. 
His  arch8N)logical  writings  are  T&ry  valuable.  His 
works  are  Britith  Monaghitm :  Mannerg  and  CuttoiM  of 
Monkt  and  Nuns  in  England  (Lond.  new  ed.  1843,  imp. 
8vo): — Enegchpadia  of  Antiquities,  Clauical  andilt- 
dieeval  (new  ed.  Lond.  1843,  2  vols.  imp.  8vo) : — Arit, 
Manufactures,  etc.  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (London, 
1833-5,  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo).  A  memoir  of  his  life  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  British  Monachism. 

FoBSores,  FosBorii.    Sec  Copiat^s. 

Foster,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  prescber 
and  author,  was  born  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  June  12, 
1750,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1774.  Nesr 
the  close  of  his  college  course,  having  been  appointed 
to  take  part  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  baptism 
on  the  Pedobaptist  side,  his  investigations  made  him  a 
convert  to  Baptist  views.  He  pursued  his  studies  in 
theology  under  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Stillman,  of  Boston,  «>  1 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Leicester,  Msm., 
in  1776.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  snccesnvely  st 
Newport,  B.  I.,  and  at  New  York.  During  the  prev- 
alence of  yellow  fever  in  1798  he  declined  to  seek  im- 
munity fh>m  it  by  leaving  his  post  of  duty,  and  died 
from  exposure  to  the  pestilence.  He  was  a  diligeDt 
and  zealous  preacher,  a  devoted  pastor,  and  respects- 
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'^1e  scholar.  He  was  the  aothor  of,  1.  7^  Wathing 
i>f  BegeneraHoHy  cr  the  Divine  Right  of  Immertion: — 2. 
PrimUive  Baptism  defined: — 3.  A  DissertaHoH  on  the 
Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  (Newport,  1787).     (L.  £.  S.) 

Foster,  Jamee,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Nonconform- 
ist divine,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1C97.  He  began 
preaching  as  an  Independent  in  1718.  In  1724  he  be- 
came a  Baptist,  succeeding  the  eminent  Gale.  His 
eloquence  gained  for  him  enthusiastic  popularity. 
Pope,  Savage,  and  Bolingforoke  were  among  his  eulo- 
gists. But,  with  all  his  personal  virtues  and  popular 
talents,  "  he  neither  professed  nor  possessed  much  aceal 
for  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  He  pub- 
lished Sermons  (Lond.  1745,  4th  ed.  8vo) :— Discourses 
on  Natural  Religion  and  the  Social  Virtues  (Lond.  1749) ; 
and  an  Essag  on  Fundamentals^  especially  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Hb  most  important  work,  and  that 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  Defence  of  the  Use- 
fulness^  Truth,  and  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
written  against  Tyndale(Lond.  1734,  Sd  ed.  8vo).  He 
died  in  1753.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Foster,  John,  the  celebrated  essayist,  was  bom 
at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  17,  1770.  In  early  life 
he  was  set  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  having  joined  a  Baptist  church,  he  entered 
the  Baptist  College  at  BristoL  On  the  completion  of 
his  studios  he  began  preaching  at  Nowcastle-on-Tyne. 
Being  somewhat  unsettled  in  his  doctrinal  views,  he 
sought  a  connection  with  the  ^'  General  Baptists,"  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  himself  at 
Dublin.  Returning  to  England,  he  labored  success- 
ively at  Chichester,  Frome,  and  Downend.  His  mod- 
erate success  as  a  preacher  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  unquestioned  intellectual  power  and  his  liter- 
ary reputation.  While  residing  at  Downend  he  pro- 
duced the  Essays  which  have  won  a  permanent  place 
in  English  literature.  Becoming  disabled  for  labor  in 
the  pulpit,  he  removed  to  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  and 
gave  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  For  thir- 
teen years  he  was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Eclec- 
tic Review,  In  1819  he  published  his  essay  On  the 
Ecils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  which  he  esteemed  his  best 
production,  though  it  has  never  attained  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  essay  On  Decision  of  Character,  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Edectic  Review  were  published  in 
1840,  in  two  volumes.  A  volume  selected  from  these 
has  been  published  in  this  country.  He  died  in  1848. 
Since  his  death  have  appeared  Lectures  delivered  at 
Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol  (2  vols.),  a  discourse  on 
Missions,  an  essay  On  the  Importance  of  Religion,  writ- 
ten as  an  introduction  to  Doddridge's  Rise  andProgress^ 
and  an  unfinished  essay  On  the  Improvement  of  Time, 
His  lAfe  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  J.  £.  Ryland 
(1846),  is  a  work  of  great  interest  (republished  in  Boa- 
ton).  A  letter  written  late  in  life,  and  then  first  pub- 
lished, disclosed  the  fact,  before  unsuspected,  that  he 
had  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment.  His  writings  are  marked  by  strong, 
original,  often  sombre  thought,  stimulating  to  the  best 
principles  and  purposes.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Fothergill,  Samuel,  an  eminent  and  highly  re- 
spected Quaker  preacher,  travelled  and  preached  in 
many  parts  of  EngUnd,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  North 
America,  and  died  in  1773.  He  wrote  Remarks  on  an 
Address  to  the  People  called  Quakers,  etc.  (1761,  8vo) : 
•^Reply  to  E.  Owen  on  Water  Baptism  (1763,  8vo):— 
letters  (1816). — ^AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  s.  v. ; 
Rose,  vii,  423.     (J.W.M.) 

Foaoher,  Paui*,  a  learned  French  abbot,  was  bom 
at  Tours  in  1704,  and  died  at  Paris  m  1778.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  showed  more  fond- 
ness for  the  ancient  languages.  His  chief  work,  TraiU 
historique  de  la  Religion  des  Penes,  inserted  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (torn,  xxv,  xxvii, 
zxlx,  xxxi,  xzxix ;  German  translation  by  Kleuker, 


Riga,  1781-^,  2  vols;  4to),  combats  the  opinion  of  Hyde 
that  the  Persians  had  preserved  natural  religion  and 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  A  supplement,  after  the 
appearance  of  Du  Perron's  ZendAveUa,  retracts  many 
of  his  previous  opinions.  His  next  most  important, 
work,  Recherches  sur  t  Origins  et  la  Nature  de  la  ReUg- 
ion  des  Grecs,  also  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad- 
emy, considers  the  gods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  pan 
theon  as  only  deified  men,  and  claims  a  historical  ba> 
sis  for  their  myths, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genir,  xviii, 
284,285.     (J.W.M.) 

Foucher  de  Chartres.    See  Fulchbbids. 

Foulis,  Henby,  was  bom  about  1638,  and  died  in 
1685.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  was  ordained 
for  the  ministry,  but  devoted  himself  to  history.  We 
have  from  him.  History  of  the  wicked  Plots  and  Con- 
spiracies  of  our  pretended  Saints,  etc.  (Lond.  1662,  and 
Oxford,  lb74,  fol.) :— History  of  the  Romish  Treasons 
and  Usurpations,  etc.  (Oxford,  1671,  fol.) ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Watt,  Cabala,  or  the  History  of  the  Conventicle 
Uncased  (1664, 4to) :  —  Sermons,  etc.  — Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  8.  V. ;  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon,    (J.  W.  M.) 

Foulquee  de  NeulUy.    See  Fulco. 

Fotmdlixig  Hoepitals  are  instttutions  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  children,  especially  illegitimate 
ones,  abandoned  by  their  parents.  They  owe  their 
origin,  it  is  said,  to  the  desire  of  preventing  infanti- 
cide and  the  exposure  of  children.  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  infimticide  and  abortion  not 
only  prevailed  to  a  fearfUl  extent,  but  were  tolerated, 
nay,  in  certain  cases,  even  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and 
by  the  opinions  of  philosophers  (see  Plato,  De  Rqmb, 
V,  460,  C. ;  Aristotle,  PoUt,  vii,  16;  Livy,  Hist,  xxvii, 
87 ;  Cicero,  De  Ij>g,  ill,  8,  et  al.).  The  exposure  of 
children  was  a  still  more  prevalent  custom,  commend- 
ing itself,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  parents  as  less  cruel  than  infanticide,  since  it  prom- 
ised a  chance,  at  least,  of  saving  life.  The  foundling 
became  the  slave  of  the  individual  or  community  at 
whose  expense  it  was  cared  for  and  educated.  To  fit- 
cilitate  the  finding  of  exposed  infants,  places  of  public 
resort  were  chosen  for  the  exposure,  such  as  market- 
places, temples,  road-crossings,  wells,  etc.  In  Athens 
the  cynosarges,  and  in  Rome  the  eohmna  lactaria,  were 
usually  selected  for  this  purpose.  Frequently  tokens 
(crepundia),  as  rings  or  other  costly  ornaments,  or,  in 
the  case  of  poor  parents,  trinkets  of  small  value,  were 
deposited  with  the  childL,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
some  one  to  receive  it,  or  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
child,  should  its  parents  afterwards  wish  to  vecover  it. 
Gibbon,  treating  of  the  limitations  of  paternal  author- 
ity  in  his  chapter  on  Roman  jurisprudence  {Hist,  iv, 
844,  K.  Y.  1852),  says:  ''The  exposition  of  children 
was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity ;  it 
was  sometimes  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  al- 
ways practised  with  impunity  by  nations  who  never 
entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power ;  and 
the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart, 
represent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom  which 
was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and  compas- 
sion.'* As  some  relief  to  the  dark  shading  of  this  pic- 
ture, and  yet  a  proof  of  its  correctness,  we  may  in- 
stance the  prabe  which  Strabo  (lih.  xvii)  bestows  on 
the  Egyptians,  and  iElian  {Varite  Historia,  ii,  7)  on 
the  B^otian  Thebes,  because  their  laws  and  customs 
forbade  the  killing  or  exposure  of  children;  as  also 
the  statement  of  Tacitus  {De  Mor,  Germ.  19),  that  the 
Germans  reckoned  infanticide  a  crime.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  they  exposed  children  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  them. 

Though  the  laws  of  Moses  contained  no  express  pro- 
visions on  this  subject,  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted 
their  spirit  as  forbidding  this  unnatural  conduct  (see 
Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  6 ;  Josephus,  Contra  Apion,  ii,  24 ; 
Philo  Judsus,  De  Legih.  Special,  ad  prtecept.  6  et  7). 
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Tbe  teachings  of  Chrittumity,  by  cauring  infanti- 
cide and  child-ezpoflure  to  be  regarded  aa  sins,  grado^ 
ally  wrought  a  change  in  the  laws  and  customs  in  re- 
gard to  them,  though  the  first  Christian  emperors  did 
not  venture  to  forbid  exposure  as  a  crime.  Constan- 
tine,  however,  termed  it  a  sort  of  murder,  and,  prompt- 
ed perliaps  by  the  humane  Lactantius,  sought  in  his 
decrees,  A.D.  S15, 822, 881,  to  prevent  the  murder,  sale, 
giving  in  pawn  or  exposure  of  children,  by  making 
provision  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  those  whose 
parents  were  too  poor  to  support  them  (Coefeae  Theodoi, 
lib.  xi,  tit.  27),  and  by  depriving  parents  of  the  hope 
of  recovering  exposed  children,  or  making  good  the 
expenses  incurred  by  those  who  had  received  and 
maintained  them  (Codex  Tkeodos,  lib.  v,  tit.  7,  De  Ex- 
potUiSy  1.  i,  p.  487,  ed.  Ritter).  The  cruel  custom  was, 
however,  not  entirely  prohibited  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century,  when,  under  Valentinian  and  his 
colleagues,  such  murders  were  brought  **  within  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law"  (Codex  Justin. 
lib.  iv,  tit.  52).  A  further  advance  of  opinion  in  the 
rig^t  direction  was  indicated  by  a  special  law  of  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  529,  which  forbade  the  enslavement  of 
foundlings  (Codex  Jtutin,  lib.  viii,  tit.  De  InfanU  Ex- 
pos.  1.  iii). 

Some  suppose  that  foundling  hospitals,  or  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  character,  Were,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, esUblished  at  or  near  the  eolumna  kutctria  at 
Some  and  the  eynosargea  at  Athens,  mentioned  above 
as  places  of  exposure.  The  Justinian  Codes,  by  the 
term  hrephotro^um  (fipn^po^tiov),  mentioned  in 
connection  with,  but  as  distinct  from,  other  institu- 
tions (for  the  relief  of  strangers,  the  poor,  orphans, 
etc.),  appear  to  refer  to  hospitals  for  foundlings.  An 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  Treves  in  the  6th  or  7th  century.  The  Capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  employ  the  Justinian  term  hrephotro- 
phia  apparently  with  reference  to  foundling  hospitals, 
though  the  Franks  at  that  time  regarded  foundlings  as 
the  property  of  those  who  should  receive  and  educate 
them.  The  earliest  foundling  hospital  concerning 
which  we  have  any  authentic  information  was  that 
founded  at  Milan,  A.D.  787,  by  Datheus,  a  priest,  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  infanticide.  If  the  child 
bad  not  been  baptized,  salt  was  strewed  between  its 
swaddling-clothes  before  bringing  it  to  the  hospital  to 
denote  that  fact.  The  children  were  suckled  by  hired 
nurses,  supplied  with  necessaries,  taught  some  handi- 
craft, and  at  seven  years  of  age  discharged  as  free- 
bom.  In  1070  Oliver  de  la  Trau  founded  at  Montpel- 
ller  the  order  of  the  HospUaiarii  Sancti  Spiritus^  one 
of  whose  vows  was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  foundlings.  Since  that  time  hospitels  for 
foundlings  have  been  gradually  esteblished  in  most 
European,  and  Spanish,  and  Portuguese -American 
stetes,  to  the  most  importent  of  which  only  we  have 
space  to  refer.  Attached  to  the  hospital  of  the  Spiriio 
Santo  in  Rome  is  one  for  foundlings,  with  accommo- 
dations for  8000  children ;  the  number  annually  re- 
ceived is  about  800,  some  of  whom  are  sent  to  the 
country  to  be  nursed;  the  mortality  in  the  hospitel 
was  (1859)  57  per  cent.,  and  still  greater  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Spedale  degt  InnocenH  at  Florence  was  found- 
ed in  1816 ;  here  special  means  are  token  to  identify 
each  child  by  securely  fSfistening  a  leaden  badge, 
stamped  with  a  certain  number,  around  the  neck.  The 
use  of  tokens  of  some  sort,  atteched  to  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  child,  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  other  hospitals. 
There  are  many  other  foundling  hospitals  in  Italy  to 
provide  for  the  numerous  foundlings,  for  whom  it  is 
stated  that  Naples  makes  the  best  provision  (1859). 
The  Hoepice  dea  Enfans  Trouves  at  Paris  was  founded 
in  1640  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  this,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  France,  in  order  to  secure  secrecy  in  deposit- 
ing the  child,  a  turning-box  (tour)  is  pro\'ided,  in 
which  the  child  is  placed,  and  a  bell  rung  for  its  re- 


moval without  the  person  who  brought  it  being  seen. 
A  decree  in  1811  ordered  that  such  boxes  should  be 
provided  for  all  the  French  foundling  hospitab,  bat, 
owing  to  a  conviction  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  foundlings  since  that  time  was  due  largely 
to  the  tourSf  tiiey  were  retoined  in  1856  in  only  65  of 
the  141  hospitals  then  existing  in  France.  In  1856  the 
number  of  foundlings  in  France  was  estimated  at 
120,000  under  12  years  of  age,  when  the  administrative 
control  ceases ;  and  60,000  to  70,000  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  21.  The  proportion  of  foundlings  to  popula- 
tion was  1  to  358 ;  to  births,  1  to  89 ;  the  annual  num- 
ber, 25,000  to  80,000,  of  whom  nine  tenths  were  illegit- 
imate.  The  average  life  of  the  foundlings  was  only  4 
years ;  the  mortality  52  per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  78 
per  cent,  up  to  12  years ;  while  the  general  average 
for  the  community  was  only  50  per  cent,  up  to  21  years. 
The  male  foundlings  constituted  13  per  cent  of  the 
convicto  and  prisoners,  and  the  female  one  fifth  of  the 
prostitutes  in  that  country.  Foundling  hospitals  are 
numerous  in  Belgium,  where  the  number  of  abandoned 
children  was  estimated  in  1859  to  be  1  to  18  births. 
In  1826  there  were  only  two  foundling  hospitals  in 
Holland ;  that  of  Amsterdam  receives  about  8000  chil- 
dren annually.  There  is  a  well-managed  one  in  Vi- 
enna,  founded  in  1784  by  Joseph  II,  and  others  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  the  system  of 
mainteining  such  institutions  is  said  to  be  no  longer 
regarded  with  favor  in  Germany.  In  Spain  the  num- 
ber may  be  reckoned  at  60  to  70,  with  some  13,000 
foundlings,  with  larger  proportional  numbers  for  Port- 
ugal. The  great  hospitals  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg are  said  to  be  well  managed  under  strict  govern- 
mentel  supervision,  to  which  annually  great  numbers 
of  children  are  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire,  very  many  of  which  die  on  the  way.  The 
children  are,  it  is  said,  carefully  educated,  those  of  su- 
perior promise  specially  so ;  and  many  of  them  become 
useful,  the  females  as  governesses,  teachers,  etc.,  and 
the  males  as  engineers  and  mechanics.  Recruits  for 
the  army  and  navy  are  also  supplied  from  these  hospi- 
tals. Foundling  hospitals  are  numerous  in  Sweden, 
where  the  average  of  illegitimate  births  is  sxdd  to  be 
large,  1  to  IX  in  the  country',  and  1  to  2  in  Stockholm. 
Norway  has  fewer,  and  also  a  less  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate children.  The  foundling  hospitel  in  London 
was  established  in  1789  through  the  efforts  of  captain 
Thomas  Coram,  but  not  opened  fully  until  1756,  from 
which  time  to  1760,  4  years,  14,984  children  were  re- 
ceived into  it,  but  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed,  or 
30  per  cent.  In  view  of  this  fHghtful  mortality,  and 
the  abuses  in  the  matter  of  admission,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  correcting  them  or  adequately  providing  against 
their  recurrence,  Parliament  withdrew  its  grant  of  pub- 
lic funds,  and  the  institution  **  ceased  to  be  a  receptecle 
for  foundlings,"  and  was  made  a  hospital  for  poor  ille- 
gitimate children  whose  mothers  are  known,  and  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  and  sulors  killed  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  One  was  also  esteblished  in  Dublin  in 
1780,  in  which  the  mortality  is  said  to  have  been  even 
greater  than  in  London.  The  average  yearly  admis- 
sions from  1805-1825  were  about  2000.  A  foundlmg 
hospital  has  been  esteblished  in  Canton,  but  had  not, 
up  to  1859,  much  influence  in  preventing  infanticide. 
The  most  important  ones  in  America  are  those  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  Rio  Janeiro.  There  are  no  found- 
ling hospitals  in  the  United  States  where  provision  is 
made  for  foundlings  in  common  with  other  objecte  of 
public  or  private  charity,  and  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren is  comparatively  small.  Whether  such  institu- 
tions may  or  may  not  have  proved  beneficent  under 
the  conditions  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  society,  we  can- 
not at  this  day  determine,  but  the  trial  of  them  as  parts 
of  the  systems  of  the  charitable  and  philanthropic 
agencies  of  modem  times,  either  as  controlled  and  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  part  by  the  state,  or  as  left  to  the 
care  and  direction  of  private  benevolence,  presente  re- 
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tnltl,  we  think,  eontnry  to  Iho  «xpect>tiona  of  their 
Atuadara ;  and  the  gcDcnd  tBDdencv  of  opinion,  eips- 
dMj  in  ProteaMnt  coaatriea,  is  agnlngt  tbslr  nseful- 
neu  as  meaiu  for  tbe  att^noicnC  of  tlie  deeired  ends. 
GranUns  that  they  may  bava  nune  affect  in  diminish- 
ing tha  frequency  of  direct  infanticide  (which,  how- 
ever, their  itatisticj  do  not  prove),  they  certainly  tend 
to  iDcretue  tbs  number  of  children  abandoned  by  their 
parents,  while  the  fiightfni  mortality  connected  with 
them  would  ieem  to  demonstrate  that  there  can  be  no 
actual  saving  of  honiin  life  through  inch  establiBh- 
ments.  We  lieiieve  that  vastly  mors  children  have 
prematarely  died  tmm  causes  Inseparably  connected 
with  their  transmission  to  and  treatment  in  these  hos- 
pitals than  would  have  been  destroyed  outright  by 
the  parents  from  the  same  moUves.  Statistics  seem 
clearly  to  show  that  they  tend  to  foster  licantiousneBs, 
increase  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  and  relax 
morals.  In  reviewing  all  the  Ikcis,  the  language  of 
the  author  of  tbe  article  Uedicat  Jurisprudence,  in  the 
Eaeyciop.  Brilaamea,  xiv,  444,  8th  ed,).  seems  hardly 
too  strong:  "Foundling  hospitals,  from  the  mortality 
in  them,  even  under  the  best  mana^ment,  seem  to  be 
amongst  the  moet  pestilent  institntiona  of  mistaken 
benevolence."— A'<w,4i«r.(Vcfop.vil, 634-640;  Beck- 
mann,  HiMlory  of  lacenlionM,  ii,  434-449  (Bohn's  ed.)  ; 
Caasel's  Magazine,  i,  133^ ;  Knight,  Papular  Hittorg 
of  Smgland,  vli,  118-19;  Chambers,i'Bfye;opi»iio,s.  V. ; 
ikq/cl'^.  BrUanaica,  s.  v. ;  Guerry,  Slali$liipit  Morate 
dt  la  france;  Benoiston  de  Cbiitsaunouf,  ContiiUra- 
fwu  tar  I'^i  i:nJiiiu-trouBi4  daat  lei  p-iiicipaiu  itatt  dt 
FEarope.     (J.W.M.) 

Foimtala,  the  tendering  In  tbe  A.  V.  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing Hebrew  terms:  1.  Properly  and  usually  'j^?, 
a'yin  (lit.  tbe  ryf},  so  called  ftxim  fiaaing  (Gesenius, 
Tha.  Beb.  p.  1017),  a  natural  source  of  lievtg  water. 
See  En-,  3.  Likewise  'i^'^,  nui^n'  (from  the  same 
root),  a  well-WBteied  pl^  (Poa.  Ixxxiv,  6,  "  welt")  ; 
also  a  single  ipriag  (as  rendered  in  Paa.  Ixxxvii,  7; 
civ,  ID)  of  running  water  (Lev.  xi,SS;  Josh,  xv,  9;  1 
Kings  xviii,  6;  3  Chron.  x»ii,  4;  Paa.  Ixxlv,  lb; 
cxlv,  8 ;  Prov.  v,  16 ;  vlii,  24 ;  xxv,  20 ;  Cant  iv,  18, 
U;  Isa.  xll,  18;  Hos.  xiil,  16;  Joel  iii,  IS);  spoken 
of  the  tide  or  influx  of  tbe  sea  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  2). 
Its  force  and  meaning  are  unfortunately  sometimes 
obscured  bv  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.,  "well,"  as  hi 
Exod.  XV,  27;  in  Elim  "were  twelve  we«j  of  water;" 
that  is,  not  artiflcial  wells,  but  nalaral  fjunta'ru,  as 
still  seen  in  wady  Ghurundel  (Bartlott's  Forty  Dagi 
in  lie  DticH,  p.  43).  These  two  words,  on  the  con- 
trary,  lilte  the  corresponding  Greelt  infj-q,  always 
denat!)  n  stream  of  "  living"  or  constantly-running 
water,  in  opposition  to  standing  or  stagnant  pools, 
wheCheritissuesimmediatelyiVom  the  ground  or  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  See  AiN.  a.  7^23,  mabbtt'a 
(so  called  from  giiihing  or  bubbling  forth),  a  native 
rill  (fig.  of  the  vital  flow,  Eccl.  xii,  G;  elsewhere  liter- 
ally a  "spring"  In  general,  Isa.  xxxr,  7;  xlix,  10). 
4.  "i^p'S,  moitor'  (so  called  from  having  heen  opened 
by  digging),  an  artificial  source  of  flowing  water,  used 
both  literally  and  flgnratively,  but  mofltl^'  in  snch 
phrases  as  ''tbantain  of  life"  (Prov.  xiii,  14),  "fonn- 
tun  of  wisdom"  (xviit,  4),  etc. ;  occasionally  rendered 
"spring,"  "well,"  etc.  B.  Improperly  "lia,  bar,  or 
■17a,  ba'gir  (Jcr.  vi,  7),  which  designates  only  a  jn'f  ot 
Manding  water.  See  Well.  The  idea  of  a  fountain 
is  also  implied  in  tbe  phrase  C^p  KX'''S,  tnolia'  ma'- 
Sim,  or  ^■|.j/,r*A  "f  ma/era  ("spring,'"  2  Kings  11, 21 ; 
Psa.  cvii,  3a,  35;  Isa.  xli,  18;  Iviii,  11;  "course,"  2 
Chron.  xxiii,  80);  as  likewise  in  !>^,^(from  iu  roO- 
iag  down  tbe  water),  or  nia,  gaUah',  a  purling  stream 
or  overflowing  fountain  ("  spring."  Cant,  iv,  12 ;  Josh. 
XV,  19;  Judg.  1, 19).     See  TopoQRAPHiCAL  Terns. 

Among  tbe  attractive  features  prsseated  by  the 
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Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  mlgraUog  tnaa  Egypt 
by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  mors  striking 
than  the  natural  gosh  of  waters  from  the  ground.  In- 
stead of  watering  his  fleld  or  ganlen,  as  in  Egypt, 
"with  his  foot"  (Shaw,  TranU,  p.  408),  the  Hebrew 
cultivator  wax  taught  to  look  furward  toa  land  "drink- 
ing water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  deptbs  springing  from  valleys 
and  hilU"  (Dent,  viii,  7;  xi,  U).  In  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  "the  few  living,  perhaps  perennial  springs," 
by  the  fact  ot  their  rarity,  assume  an  importance  haid. 
ly  to  be  understood  in  moister  climates,  and  more  than 
justify  a  poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over 
the  discovery  of  one  (Numb,  xxl,  17).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  tbouf^  fbort-lived,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughont  its  whole 
course  (Stanley,  Palat.  p.  17, 122, 128,  295,  378,  609; 
Burckhardt,  Sgria,  p.  344).  The  spring  or  founUin 
of  living  water,  the  "eye"ofthelandscspe  (see  Mo.  1), 
is  distinguished  in  all  Oriental  languages  from  the  ar- 
dflcially  sunk  and  enclosed  well  (Stanley,  p.  609).  lla 
importance  is  Implied  by  the  number  of  topographical 

Ainjidg,  "spring  of  the  gaselle, "  may  servo  as  a  strik- 
ing instance  (1  Sam.  xxili,  29 ;  see  Keland,  p.  763  -, 
Robinson,  i,  504 ;  Stanley,  App.  §  60).     Fountahia  are 

on  the  western.  Thoro  are  a  few  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead  ;  but  In  the  great  plataaua  of  Mosb  on 
the  south,  and  Basban  on  the  north,  they  are  almost 
unknown.  This  arises  In  pert  frvm  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  and  in  part  from  tile  dryness  of 

ed  to  supply  tbe  want  of  fbuntains.  See  Cibtxbn. 
Some  of  the  fountains  of  Palestine  are  of  great  site. 
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have  tJieir  sources  in  fountains,  and  draw  compara- 
tively little  strength  from  surface  water.  Such  ara 
the  fountains  of  tbe  Jordan  at  Dan  and  Banias  ;  of  tha 
Absna  at  Fijeh  and  Zebedsny  ;  of  the  Leontes  at  Cbal- 
cis  and  Baaibek  ;  of  the  Oroutes  at  Ain  and  Lebweh ; 
of  tbe  Adonis  at  Ai^a,  etc.  Palestine  la  a  country  of 
mountains  and  hills,  and  it  abounds  in  fountains  Of 
lesser  note.  The  munnar  of  their  waters  is  heard  in 
every  dell,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  which  surrounds 
them  is  seen  on  eveiy  plain.  For  a  good  classifloa- 
tion  of  these  natural  springs,  see  Itobinson's  PAgiical 
Gmg.  0/ Palatine,  p.  2.'!S  sq. ;  and  for  deecriptions  ot 
many  of  them,  see  Trietram^s  Load  of  Itratl,  and 
Sepp's  llfUige  Ltmd. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  these  fountains  to  lopply 
some  ot  the  great  cities  of  Palestine  with  water. 
Hence,  in  Oriental  cities  generally,  public  fountains  are 
frequent  (Poole,  KngUikv.  in  Eg.  i,  180).  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  this  kind  are  at  Tyre,  where 
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Mvattl  o(i|d(Hu  ipiing*  mn  nurooDded  with  muaiT* 
walls,  so  aa  to  r^ae  the  witUr  to  >  mfflcicnt  hsiglit. 
Aqueducts,  anpported  on  arcbea,  tbcn  conveyed  It  to 
^e  city  (Porter,  Uandb.far  Syria  and  Pal.  p.  143, 665, 
3M}.  One  of  le>a  extent  conTeyed  an  abandant  sup- 
ply U)  DamuKUa  trom  the  great  fountain  at  Fijah. 
Hence  no  EjBtern  citv  is  ao  well  supplied  with  water 
aa  DamuBciu  {Eiirly  Tms.  p.  2yj).  At  Beymt  there 
b  an  ancient  aqueduct  that  brin^js  water  from  a  source 
*C  least  twenty  miles  distant,  and  two  thousand  feet 
abOTs  the  level  of  the  sea  (Thomaon,  Land  ami  Book, 
i,  48).  An  aqueduct  some  ten  miles  la  length  htonght 
water  to  Jerusalem  from  a  fountalD  near  Solomon's 
Pools  by  subterranean  chaonela.  In  these  may  p«r- 
bapa  be  found  the  "s^ed  fountain"  of  Cant,  iv,  IS 
(Haaselquist,  p.  146;  Maundrell,  Earfy  Trac.  p.  467). 
Traces  of  fountiins  at  Jerusalem  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  names  En-Rogel  (i  Sum.  xvii,  IT),  the 
" Diagon-well"  or  fountain,  and  the  "gate  of  the 
fountain"  (Nah.  ii,  13, 14).  But  Jeruaalem,  though 
mainly  dependent  for  Its  supply  of  water  upon  ita  rain- 
water cisterns,  appears  from  recent  Inquiiiea  to  have 
possessed  either  more  than  one  perennial  spring,  or 
one  issuing  by  more  than  one  CHitlet  (see  Bobinaon,  i, 
S43,  34S ;  WilUams,  Bolf  City,  ii,  458, 468 ;  comp.  Eiek, 
xlvii,  1,  13).  With  this  agree  the  "fons  peTtnnia 
aqua"  of  Tacitus  (/fwt.  v,  Vi).  and  the  vlaraiv  dv/i- 
Ximrac  auurami  of  Aristeu  (Josephns,  ii,  113,  edit. 
Havercamp ;  compare  Kaumer,  p.  398 ;  Kitto,  Fk^tical 
Gtogr.  p.  112.  415).  See  Jerusaleh.  In  the  towers 
built  by  Herod,  Josephas  says  there  were  cisterns  with 
Xii^iaupT^liara  through  which  water  was  poured  forth 
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water  after  Unman  modela  (Plin. 
Epitt.  V,  G ;  Hut.  Xat.  sxxvi,  16, 121).  The  fountain 
of  Naiareth  tiears  a  traditional  antiquity,  to  which  it 
has  prohahlj-  good  derivative,  if  not  actual  claim  (Eob- 
ti\A,ViaBi  in  Paltttme,  1,21,  29,33  j  Fiaber,  Vita  in 
Sifria,  i,  31;  iii,  44).     See  Nazareth. 


The  volcanic  agency  which  baa  operated  so  power- 
hiUy  in  Palestine  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  ofita  working  in  the  warm  springs  which  are 
found  near  the  9ea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Tiiese  have  been  famous  from  time  immemorial  for 
Iheir  modlcinal  properties  (Hiny,  Uiil.  i^'at.  v,  15: 
Lightfool,  0pp.  ii,  224).  Thev  are  confined  to  the  vol- 
canic valley  of  tlie  Jordan,  and  all  are  stronglv  Impreg- 
nated with  aulphqr.  The  temperature  of  that  of  Tilie- 
rias  ia  144°  Fshr.  (Porter,  /{andboot/or  Si/r.  and  fttt 
p.  311,  820,  423).  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  CallirrhOe,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  place  re. 
sorted  to  by  Herod  in  hia  hist  illness  (War,  I,  83,  6; 
Kitto,  I^gi.  Gtogr.o/Pal  p.  120, 121 ;  Stanley,  p.  285). 
Hla  son  Philip  built  the  town,  which  he  named  Tibe- 
rias (the  Hamath  of  Joab.  xlx,  3S),  at  the  sulphutwius 
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hot  BfSing*  on  the  aonth  of  the  Sot  of  Galitn  (Jowph. 
.4iti.  XTlii,2,3;  Haaselquist,  IVaixJa,  Ajqi.  p.  2t« ;  Kit- 
to,p.ll4;  Burckhardt,  SjFria,  p.  328,  330).  Otbor  ho* 
springs  are  found  at  seven  miles'  distance  from  Tlbe- 
rias,  and  st  Omkeia  or  Anutbe,  near  Gadan  (Belmod. 
p.  TT5;  Bnrckhardt,  p.  276,  '^77;  Kitt«,  p.  116,  118). 
See  Callibbhoe. 

From  the  value  of  Bnch  supplies  of  water  in  aiid 
countries,  fountains  figure  much  in  the  poetry  of  the 
East  as  the  natural  images  of  perennial  lilesaings  of 
various  kinds.  In  the  Scriptuns  fountains  are  made 
the  symbols  of  refreshment  to  the  weary,  and  also  de- 
note the  perpetuity  and  inexliaiiatible  nature  of  the 
spiritual  comforts  which  God  imparts  to  his  paople, 
whether  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  or  throDgfa  the 
ordinances  of  public  worship.  There  are  also  variooa 
texta  in  which  children,  or  an  extended  posterity,  are, 
by  a  beautifully  .apt  image,  described  as  a  fountain, 
and  the  father'or  progenitor  as  the  source  or  apring 
fmm  which  that  fountain  flows  (Dent,  xxxiii,  28;  Paa. 
liviii,  36;  I'rov.  v,  16,  18;  liii,  14,  etc.).  See  We- 
myss.  Symbol.  Diet.  ».  v.  —  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  v. 
See  Watek. 

The  Fodhtaik-oate  Ci'^Tn  ^Sl^,  Aa'ar  ka-A  'gim ; 
SepL  iruXi;  rou  'Ktv  or  a!niv,\a\f,.jorlafontu;  A. 
V.  "gate  of  the  fountain")  at  Jerusalem  waa  in  the 
first  or  old  wall,  along  the  VaUey  of  Hinnom,  south 
of  the  Dung-gate,  and  adjoining  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
(fttim  which  it  donbtless  derived  its  name),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  (Strong's  Uamt.  and  Erpot. 
Append,  p.  11).     See  Jehusaleu. 

Fouquerfi,  Don  Amtoise-Michel,  a  learned  Ben- 
edictine of  the  Congregation  of  SLMaur,  was  bom  at 
Chateaumux  in  1641,  and  died  at  Hoaux  Nov.  3, 1709: 
He  was  made  teacher  of  rlielaric  in  the  monaslpry  of 
St.  Piem^de  Muurlac,  when  he  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  an  excellent  professor,  especially  of  Greek. 
In  1678  he  waa  appointed  superior  of  his  convent,  and 
Hlled  the  post  for  fifteen  years,  after  which  be  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Faron  st  Heanx,  where  he  died. 
His  works  are,  (1)  a  Latin  translation  of  a  work  of 
Dionyslus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  points  of 
controveray  between  the  Calviuists  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics, pub1khed,tiigether  with  original  l«xt,  under  the 
title  of  Dionysii  patriarchs  Conttanfitwpolitani  Mnper 
Cuftiiriirtaruin  wroi-iius  uc  naH  imprimit  pnaaiHa  Re- 
tpotuio;  and  with  tlic  preceding,  (^  a  Ijitin  transla- 
tion of  the  acta  of  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  A.D. 
1672,  under  the  title  of  Synodia  Bellfemrtioi  pn  itaH 
prirteatia  iirmoieii  Cflfbrala,yraee  fl  lal.(Pe,nt,ie}6, 
8vo).  (By  the  advice  of  Franc<^  Combefis  and  A.  Af- 
nauld,  these  translations  were  revised  and  corrected, 
and  a  new  edition  published  in  1C78,  the  latter  under 
ihttmeotSynottlii  liifroiolyfiiitanftproTfalipTyrsentia). 
(3)  Under  the  pseudonymc  of  Tamsguinus,C«fc6r£fJli»- 
loria  MoTvilhttilartim  alijve  Honorii  etmlrmrnna  lemtt- 
nSt  odo  amprthema  (Paris,  1S7S,  Svo),  a  work  which 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest. — Hoofer,  jVoim.  BUig. 
GmmtU,  xviii,  809-10.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fonqnat,  JxAN-FRATigoia,  a  French  Jesuit,  waa 
eent  as  a  mlaalonary  to  Central  AaU  in  the  early  paM 
of  the  18th  century.  Hemade  himselfacquaintedwlth 
the  language,  idioms,  and  the  tfaeogony  yf  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  and  waa  struck  wiUi  their  pmnta  of  reeeni- 
blsnce  not  only  to  Christian  doctrine,  Init  espedally 
to  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
According  to  him,  the  Chou-King  (sacred  lioofc  of 
Confucius)  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  Genesis,  and  the 
praises  addressed  to  Wen-wang  and  to  Tcheou-Koung 
in  the  Chl-King  are  only  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Mes- 
siah. One  can  see  how  much  tbis  ingenious  interpre- 
tation would  aid  in  proselyting  the  Chinese,  who  thus 
had  only  to  change  the  nemea  of  their  deities  to  claim 
priority  in  holding  the  doctrines  of  revelation  over 
Christians  themselves.  Strict  theologians  attacked 
hia  ophiiona  and  censured  hii  dmoub  of  connraiooi 
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nererthelen,  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  1720,  pope  Clem- 
ent XI  made  him  bUhop  of  Eleatheropolis.  He  was 
rooommended  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  criticising  Fonrmont's  Chinese 
Grammar.  His  Tahula  Chronologica  hiaUnia  iiinkoy 
1729  (on  3  sheets),  contains  a  list  of  the  Chinese  mon- 
archs,  and  the  chief  events  of  their  reign,  and  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  Niankao,  or  names  of  years  (new  edi- 
tion by  Seutter,  Augsburg,  1746).  He  wrote  also  a  let- 
ter to  the  duke  de  La  Force,  and  Inserted  in  torn,  v  of 
LeUrtg  idijiantesy  which  famishes  curious  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  Chinese  army  and  the  bonzes. — Hoefer, 
Nmtv,  Bioff,  GmeraUf  xviii,  882.    (J.  8.  M.) 

Fourier,  Frangois  Charlea  Marie,  a  philo- 
sophical socialist,  was  bom  at  Besan9on  April  7, 1772. 
His  father  designed  him  for  trade,  but  he  never  took 
to  it  willingly.  In  1796  he  entered  the  French  army, 
but  in  1798  he  left  it  and  entered  a  mercantile  house 
at  Marseilles.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  turned 
about  this  time  to  social  questions  by  the  scarcity 
of  food  and  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  poor.  The 
relations  of  capital  to  labor,  and  similar  sociul  prob- 
lems, occupied  his  mind  intensely  for  several  years, 
and  in  1808  he  issued  his  first  book,  entitled  Theorie 
des  Quatre  MomeminU  tt  dea  Dettmiea  GineraUa.  * '  It 
is  the  strangest,  most  mystical,  and  most  startling  of 
all  his  works,  though  merely  given  as  a  general  an- 
nouncement of  his  theory.  Surprise  and  wonder  were 
the  only  effects  which  it  produced  on  those  who  read 
it,  and  the  few  public  writers  Who  reviewed  it."  In 
1821  he  removed  to  Paris,  in  order  to  publish  his  writ- 
ings, and  he  lived  there,  with  some  interruptions,  to 
his  death,  Oct  10, 1887.  His  principal  works  are  Thi- 
orie  des  QmUrea  MouvemenU  et  dea  Deatmeea  GhUraUa 
(1808,  8vo)  '.--TraiU  da  VA$iOciation  Domeaiique  AgrU 
cole  (1822, 2  vols.  8vo) :— Z^  Nowoeau  Monde,  Induttriel 
et  Socittaire  (1829) ;  a  Livnt  d'annonce  (1830)  i—Piiiges 
et  Chcarlatamame  dea  deux  Sectea  St.  Simon  et  Owen 
(1831): — La  Fauaae  Tnduatrie,  morceUe,  repugnante, 
menaongere^  et  V Antidote,  rinduatrie  naturelle,  combinee, 
attraycoUe,  His  (Euvrea  completea  were  published  at 
Paris  in  6  vols.  (1840-46).  The  Paaaiona  of  ike  Human 
Soul,  translated  by  Morell,  was  publishctl  in  London  in 
1851  (2  vols.  8vo).  "  His  philosophy  may  be  divided 
into  science  and  praxis,  or  his  psychological  and  on- 
tological  theory  and  its  application  in  his  societary 
system.  The  first  comprises  what  he  styles  passional 
attraction,  the  last  its  application  to  society  in  indus- 
trial association.  His  psycholog}'  is  confined  to  an 
analysis  of  the  affections,  from  which  he  infers  that 
the  Newtonian  principle  of  attraction  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  social  and  mental  worlds,  and  that  society 
should  be  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  diversity 
and  intensity  of  individual  attractions.  Unity  in  di- 
versity and  harmony  in  contrast  is  what  he  professes 
to  achieve  in  his  new  social  system.  This  principle 
of  passional  attraction  is  regarded  by  Fourier  as  his 
grand  discovery,  which  had  been  culpably  neglected 
and  overlooked  by  past  philosophers"  (fennemann, 
Hiat.  Phiio$,  §  435).  Among  the  followers  of  Fourier 
are  counted  Consid6rant,  Pompery,  Lemoyn,  Henne- 
quin,  Jules  Lechevalier,  and  TYansen.  Several  peri- 
odicals, mostly  short-lived,  have  been  established  for 
the  defence  of  Fonrierism,  as  Le  Nouveau  Mortde,  Le 
Pkaianstere,  La  Phalange,  La  Democratie  Pacifique, 
Several  attempts  to  carry  out  the  view  of  Fourier  were 
made  in  France,  the  United  States,  and  Brazil,  but  all 
failed.  See  Gamond,  Fourier  and  his  System  (London, 
1842,  8vo);  Doherty,  False  Aasociatum,  with  Memoir 
of  Fourier  (Ix)ndon,  1841,  8vo) ;  Chriatian  Examiner, 
xxzvi,  57;  Methodiat  Quarterly  l^ev,  v,  546,    See  Com- 
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Fourier,  Pierre,  of  Mataincourt,  a  Koman  Cath- 
olio  religious  reformer,  was  bom  at  Mire  (Lorraine) 
Nov.  80, 1665,  and  died  at  Gray  Dec.  9, 1640.  He  re- 
formed  the  regular  canons  of  the  congregation  of  St. 


Sauveur  de  Lorraine,  and  established  the  religieuaea  of 
the  congregation  of  Notre  Dame  for  the  instruction  of 
girls.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  his  name 
was  placed  on  the  list  of  the  beatified  at  Rome  Jan.  29, 
1780.  See  lives  of  him  by  Bedel  (Paris,  1645, 8vo)  and 
Friant  (Nancy,  1746, 12mo).— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gen- 
Mifc,  xviii,  844-5.     (J.W.M.) 

Fotinnont,  ^tiennb  (Stephen),  a  French  Orien- 
talist, known  as  Fourmont  the  elder,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  brother,  the  abb^  Fourmont,  was  bom  at 
Herbeky,  near  Paris,  June  28, 1683,  and  died  Dec.  19, 
1745.  He  was  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  student, 
and,  being  endowed  with  an  unusually  quick  and  re- 
tentive memor}%  stored  his  mind  with  a  vast  amount 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  classic  and  Oriental 
languages  and  their  literature.  On  the  death  of  the 
abb6  Galland  in  1715,  Fourmont  succeeded  him  as 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  of  France  and  as 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  London.  Frdret  describes  him  as 
being  of  a  gentle  and  cheerful  disposition,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  labon,  and  possessed  of  little  knowledge 
of  men,  but  offensively  vain  of  his  knowledge.  For  a 
list  of  Fourmont^s  numerous  writings,  published  or  in 
manuscript,  sre  his  life  by  De  Gmgnes  et  Des  Hautes- 
Rayes  {Vie  d'Etienne  Fourmont  et  Catalogue  de  ses  Ou- 
vrages)  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Critical  Reflections 
on  Ancient  Histoiy,  snd  Catalogue  des  Ouvrages  de  M, 
Fourmont  (Amst.  1731),  which  is  said,  however,  to  con. 
tain  some  works  only  projected  and  never  completed. 
Besides  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and 
Hebrew  poetr}',  we  mention  here  only  MeditaUones  Sin- 
tea,  complecfens  artem  legendi  linguce  Sinicce  Charac- 
tkrea  (Paris,  1737,  fol.),  which  is  the  prelim uuiry  por- 
tion  of  the  following,  published  separately :  Lingum 
Sinarum  mandarinica  hieroglyphica  grammatica  dufiex, 
kUine  et  cum  characteribtis  Sinensium  (Paris,  1742,  fol.) : 
^Rpflexions  aur  VOrigine,  Chiatoire  tt  la  succession  dea 
anciena  peuples,  Chaldiens,  Hibreux,  Phemciens,  Fgyp- 
tiena,  Grecs  jusgu'au  temps  de  Cyrus  (Paris,  1735  and 
1747, 2  vols.  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GMerale,  xviii, 
364-365 ;  Rose,  New  General  Biog.  Vict,  vii,  427 ;  Qu6- 
rard,  La  France  liUeraire.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Fowl  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  Heb.  words 
in  the  Bible :  1.  Usually  Cji?  (oph,  a  flier),  viruvov, 
any  winged  animal,  a  generic  term  for  the  feathered 
race,  frequently  with  the  addition  of  D^pivn,  '*of  the 
heavens."  2.  i:^^  {a'yitj  so  called  from  rushing  on 
its  prey ;  compare  Jer.  xii,  9,  where  it  is  spoken  of  s 
beast),  a  ravenous  bird  (Job  sxviii,  7) ;  as  an  emblem 
of  a  warlike  king  (Isa.  xlvi,  11);  collect,  for  birds  of 
prey  (Gen.  xv,  11;  Isa.  xviii,  6;  Ezek.  xxxix,  4); 
like  opvtov,  as  a  vulture  (Rev.  xviii,  2;  xix,  17,  21); 
translated  fowl  in  Gen.  xv,  11 ;  Job  xxviii,  7 ;  Isa. 
xviii,  6.  8.  *1*1B:C  Q^ippor',  so  called  from  its  twitters 
ing;  Chald.  "ifi^C,  Dan.  iv,  9, 11,  18,  80),  a  small  bird, 
spec  a  sparrow  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  4 ;  cii,  8 ;  Prov.  xxvi, 
2 ;  xxvii,  8 ;  Job  xl,  29 ;  Eccles.  xii,  6,  etc.),  or  simi- 
lar small  birds  (Psa.  xi,  1;  civ,  17;  cxxiv,  7;  as 
caught  by  the  fowler,  Piov.  vi,  5;  vii,  23;  Amos  ill, 
5,  etc. ;  also  collect.,  birds  of  any  kind.  Gen.  xv,  10 ; 
Lev,  xiv,  4-63 ;  Deut.  iv,  17 ;  Psa.  viii,  9 ;  cxlviii,  10, 
etc. ;  and  even  a  bird  of  prey,  Ezek.  xxxix,  4),  occa- 
sionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  In  Neh. 
V,  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sense  which 
"fowF'  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerated  omong  the 
viands  provided  for  Nehemiah*s  table.  4.  D''*l3*ia 
(barburim%  "  fatted /oic&,"  1  Kings  iv,  23,  as  provi- 
ded for  the  table  of  Solomon,  where  Kimchi  under- 
stands eapona,  but  Gesenius,  with  the  Jer  us.  Targom, 
geeae,  so  called  from  the  pureness  and  whiteness  of 
their  plumage.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  spacious 
poultry-yards,  set  apart  for  keeping  geese  and  other 


wild-fowl,  which  they  Eutsned  for  the  Ubie  j  and  th«t  I  knche,  DtgaHUetgoiUmiadanmJtlmanaitfracH*, 
poulterers  bcslowed  upeclal  c»re  upon  the  gMM  (Wil-  RUit.  1741).  Tlie  Talmud  mention)  gWH  (tSK,  OW, 
kiiiion,i,215;ii,174,«LridgniO.    See  Fattbd  Fowl.  |  ^_  1 .  B,i^,,ii_  4j.  ^elUoown  «tlde  ofluxaiy 


In  the  N.T.  the  word  traDilated  "fowla"  is  moat' 
frequently  ri  triTuvd,  which  comprehend)  ill  kinds 
of  bird)  Cincluding  ran™,  Luke  xii,  24);  hut  \a  Rev. 
xii,  17-21,  wh.TB  the  cDDlenl  ibowi  th»t  birda  otprey 
■re  meant,  tbc  Greek  Ii  ru  ^fia.  The  )aine  distinc- 
tion is  obsisrved  in  the  spocrj-phsl  «iitin)(s :  comp.  Ju- 
dith xi,  7 ;  Ecclu).  xvli,  4  :  xliii,  14,  with  !  Ukvc.  xr, 
S3.     See  Cock;  Spahruw. 

The  foUawing  etaUmenti  are  tnm  Winer,  il,  668. 
ClsiD  birds  (n^rta  ^iD3-iiB,  Dent.  xIt,  11,  M),  1.  e. 
sU  not  nained'in 'Lev.  zi,  13-19 1  Dent,  xiv,  12-lS, 
were  (u  well  u  their  eggs,  CX'^Z)  uiod  for  food 
(Lukj  xi,  12),  e.  g.  quail,  (q.  v.),  chickens,  doves,  ilso 
wild-fowl;  hence  bird.catcbing  wu  verv  common  (Pbs. 
cxxiv,  7;   Amos  iii,  5;   Hoa,  v,  1;   vii,  12,  etc.),  for 


SeeFowLER.  ll 
however,  the  mother-bird  must  b«  ullDwed  to  esope 
(Deut.  Xxii,  G  sq.;  aee  Uicboslia,  Sytlagm.  Comm.  ti, 
89  Bq, :  Moi.  Rtchl,  iii,  181  sq.),  a  prescription  (bnnded 
notonivon  motive)  of  humanity  (comp.  Lei-,  xxii.SS; 
yet  aee'Heumann,  Dt  ttgii  die.  hhiu,  Gatt.  1T4S ;  also 
in  bis  A'or.i  Sgllo^  DiueriaU.  p.  282  sq.);  atthoueh 
the  Talniudi)te  (Mishna,  ChoUbt,  xii,  2)  refer  this  only 
to  clean  birds,  and  make  many  nice  dislinctions  in  tlie 
matter,  with  various  pcnslties  attached  iMaccolk,  Hi, 
4).  Uirds  were  not  regularly  olfered  in  sacrifice,  ex- 
cept in  commuUtion  for  some  costlier  victim  (Lev.  i, 
15-17;  compare  Mishna,  ATinnini,  v,  11).  See  Dove. 
The  bird  was  Arat  brought  to  the  altar,  where  tl 
priest  (with  bis  nail)  nipped  off  the  head,  or  rulhi 
cracked  (p^«)  the  neck,  so  that  it  atill  bung  to  the 
bird  (Lev.  v,  8) ;  he  then  squeezed  out  the  blood  ()Df- 
ficient,  at  leaat,  in  quantity  for  sprinkling),  and  finally 
threw  the  lio<ly  into  the  fire,  but  without  the  crop, 
which  (with  ils  contents  and  the  oHal)  was  separately 
(^13)  thrown  into  the  aah-Iieap  under  the  altar.  Be- 
fore the  flesh  waa  committed  to  the  flame),  howeve 
folding  busk  or  breaking  of  the  winga  (1''G33a  SGd) 
is  preacribed,  ■  symbol  of  which  the  mean' 
clear  (aee  Dassov,  Dt  avt  uague  ircla,  Vtteb. 


witb  modem  Jewi.  The  Hebrew) 
to  play  witb  parlor-tdrda,  eapedally  children  (Job  il, 
29[24]i  BaTachiii,]7i  comp.CatuU.ii,  1  tq. ;  PUuL 
Capt.  V,  4,  B).  Of  that  form  of  divination  which  drew 
omens  from  tbe  appearance  or  flight  of  birds  (Huiler, 
Etnul:  ii,  187  sq.),  an  example  occurs  is  the  history 
oftheHerodian  family  (Jo«ephuB,.4a<.xix.0,  2).  See 
Soothsayer.  The  fable  of  the  phcenii  (Pliny,  i,  2; 
Ovid,  Sttt.  IV,  892  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  73)  ia  thought 
by  some  (also  Ewald)  to  be  alluded  to  in  Job  xzii,  18 
(see  Qesenius,  T^ei.  Ileb.  p.  4&3  sq.).  See  generally 
Teniei,  in  the  Tkaaur.  OeoL  pUiol.  i,  &59  sq.  Comp. 
Bird. 

Poirler  (wma  form  of  tbe  vtih'6p'^,ipihad',t* 
tag  nuiru;  thus  rendered  In  Psa.  ici,  8;  cxxiv,  7; 
FroT.  vi,  5 ;  Jer.  v,  36 ;  Hin.  ix,  8).     Tbe  act  of  lak- 


FOWLER  e: 

Ing  hirda  bj  mwuis  of  neta,  enana,  decoTt,  etc.,  Ii  fre- 
quently slladed  to  in  Scripture,  mostly  in  s  figurative 
■nd motBl  way  (Prov.  vii, 23 ;  £ccLix,12j  Ezek.  ivil, 
30,  etc.).  The  Egyplian  paiaUugs  and  sculptures  ex- 
hibit varioui  acenta  of  hnotlng  and  fowlingj  tliere  In 
icucely  any  proceas  now  fallowed  which  wai  not 
known  in  very  ancient  timea.  The  Hncients  had  not 
only  tnpe,  neta,  and  apringa,  but  also  bird-time  ameared 
upon  the  tidga ;  tbay  uaed  Ukewiae  atilklng-horsea, 
aeltiDg-dogs,  bird-calla,  etc.  The  Egyptian  paintinga 
exhibit  blrda  ahot  with  airowa  while  upon  the  wing  by 
peaaaata,  and  in  others  they  are  abown  at  knocked 
down  by  amateur  aportamen  with  aticks  thrown  at 
them  aa  they  perched  or  flew  in  the  thickets  or  tnarah- 
ea.  Game  of  alt  kinds  wsa  ft  (avorit«  food  of  the  E^p- 
tisDs,  and  the  GBplnre  of  birds  was  a  lucrative  occupa- 
tion to  some  and  on  amnaement  to  others.  Persons 
engaged  In  this  act  sire  represented  as  accompanied  by 
their  familiea  in  the  boat,  and  often  by  a  farorite  cat 
(q.  v.).  See  Wilkinaon,  Ane.  Eg.  1,  284  aq.  (sbridgm.). 
The  Egyptians  were  also  well  skilled  In  preserving 
and  preparing  for  tbe  tabla  the  game  thoa  aaenred,  u 
well  aa  poultry  reared  by  domeiUcatioa  (A.  ii,I88  >q.). 
Sea  Fatted  Fowl. 
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on  or  in  the  ground  (Psa.  cil,  6 ;  cxIU,  4).  Tbe  form 
otthb  apiinge,  or  trap  net,  appears  from  twopaaaages 
(Amos  lii,  6,  and  Pas.  Izlx,  S3).     It  waa  in  two  puts, 

which,  when  set,  were  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and 
slightly  (kstened  with  a  stick  (trap^tick),  so  that,  as 
soon  as  a  bird  or  beaat  toacbed  the  stick,  the  parts  flew 
up  and  inclosed  the  bird  in  the  net,  or  caught  the  foot 
of  the  animal.     See  Sva  re. 

By  a  liuDiane  aa  well  aa  wise  regulation,  Moses  for- 
bade anyone  finding  a  bird's  nest  to  take  also  the  dam 
with  tbe  eggs  or  young  (Dent,  ixii,  G,  T),  lest  tbe  spe- 
cies ahould  become  exterminated  (Kitto,  Piclorial  Bi- 
ble, ad  loc.).     See  Bihd. 

Fo-wler,  Christopher,  an  eminent  Puritan  di- 
vine, waa  bom  at  Harlborongh  in  1611,  and  died  in 
1676.  Ha  was  educated  at  Oxfbrd,  and  took  ordere 
fint  in  the  Engliab  Church,  but  became  a  Presbyterian 
in  1&4I,  and  signalized  bia  seat  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  preaching.  He  was  made  vicar  of  St.  Hary'a, 
Reading,  but  lost  the  post  at  the  Raalcration.  Wood's 
prejndkea  doubtless  iuflnenced  his  view  of  Fowler, 
whom  he  calls  "  a  conceited  and  fkntaatlcal  Prcahyte- 
lian."  He  wrole,  1.  Dtsmonam  Meridiaimm  (16£5, 
pt.  1,  ita;  165fi,  pt.  li,  4to):— !.  AKti-ChriiUm  BIom- 


Ht.  1.  AtllMra».BirOwel«(-llM,i,t,«Baii«il»'J<,<.     t.WlBbUw. 
T<iii>L»ii1b.S^ul.UHrnairL,|allIb.h>|>.    >.  CuirBa  inr 

Birds  ofTariona  kinda  abound,  and  no  doubt  abDDnd- 
ed  in  ancient  times,  in  Palestine.  Stanley  apeiks  of 
"countless  birds  of  all  kinda,  aqnatlc  fowls  by  tbe  lake 
side,  partridges  and  pigeons  hovering,  as  on  the  Nile 
bank,  over  the  rich  plains  of  Gennesaret"  (Stiui  md 
Palatine,  p.  427).  The  capture  of  these  for  the  Uble 
or  other  uses  would,  we  might  expect,  form  the  em- 
ployment of  many  peraona,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
various  methods  to  effect  it.     See  Palkstikb. 

We  read  of  tbe  "ntarr,"  nO,  pack  (Psa.  xci,  3 ; 
cixiv,  7;  Hos.  ix,8).ardofthe"iK(,"r!rn,rT'i*rtA 
(Prov.  i.  17  ;  Hob.  vii,  11) ;  "  of  Ihe  fowler,"  cgv  or 
C^^'  =naTtr.  In  Hos.  v,  1,  both  net  and  snare  are 
mentioned  together.  The  nofosA' (S^ia)  is  used  sy- 
nonymously with  the  path  in  Amos  iii,  5.  This  was 
em^oyed  for  taking  either  beasts  or  Urda.  It  waa  a 
trap  set  in  the  path  (Prov.  »il,38;  xxU,  6),  or  bidden 


fAema,  etc.  (16&S,  4to) ; — S.  Antaer  to  Thomat  SpeeJ, 
a  Quater  (1656),  in  which  Simon  Furd  aaaisted  him: 
— i.  Sermont  (1675,  4lo) ;  and  some  occaaionn)  aermona. 
—Rose,  .Vfw  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  vii,  428 ;  Allibone,  Diet. 
ofAathon,  a.  v.     (J.W.  M.) 

Fowler,  Edirard,  bishop  of  Gloucesier,  was  born 
in  1G32  at  Westerleigh,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  bis 
father  was  mlnistfr.  He  waa  educated  at  Corpna 
rhriati  College,  but,  removing  to  Cambridge,  be  took 
his  master's  degree  aa  ■  memiwr  of  Trinity  College, 
and,  returning  to  Oxfonl,  was  incorporated  in  the 
same  degree  July  b,  1656.  AboDt  the  same  time  be 
became  chaplain  to  Arabella,  countess  dowatier  of 
Kent,  who  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Northill,  in 
Bedfordsbire.  As  be  bod  been  bron^ht  up  among  the 
Puritans,  he  at  Drat  objected  to  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  became  afterwaids  one  of  ita 
In  1681  be  was  made  vicH  of 
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St  Gllef'i,  Cripplcgita,  wbaa  he  took  bis  degrae  of 
D.D.  Ueiruui>l>ladefeddarof  PTOtaituitiim,aiid 
■ppean  m  tha  aecood  of  tha  London  clergj  who  ir- 
fnaed  to  raid  Jamei  ll'a  daclaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
Bclence  in  16BB.  Hs  wai  rewarded  fo  hii  cmiDent 
aarricaa  Ld  tbo  c&nM  of  religionp  and  in  tha  promotioa 
nf  tba  revolatiOD,  by  being  made  JD  1691  biahop  of 
GloDceater.  He  died  atChelaeiin  1714.  He  belonged 
totbemodentaorlstiCudiouun  Khoolofdivinee.  Hia 
writingt  are,  Ths  Priiidpla  atui  Practice  ef  Laliludi' 
nariant  {no  called)  rf/ended  (London,  1671,  Bvo)  -.—Tie 
Daign  of  Ckriitiamly  (l^nd.  167G,  Svo;  pub.  iD  Wat* 
Kin'e  Tructi,  vol.  vi).  Thii  worlc  wu  attacked  by 
Banyao  (to  whom  Fowler  replied  in  a  tnct  entitlel 
DM  viped  oat,  1672,  4to)  -.—Libtrltu  Eotmsrliea  (1680, 
8vo)  i  various  tracts  agiiosC  Popery,  two  on  tha  Trin- 
i^,  and  a  namber  of  sbtdiod! — Biographia  Brilaimica, 
s.  V. ;  Hook,  £ccfei.  Biag.  v,  161 ;  Orma,  /./<  of  Box- 
ter,  ii,i38. 

Foivler,  Oiin,  ■  Congregational  miniatar,  was 
bom  July  39, 1791,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.  Hs  graduated 
at  Yale  1SI6,  entered  the  tninistiy  Oct.  14,  IS17,  and 
in  June,  1818,  started  as  misajonary  to  the  Western 
Slates,  thiongh  which  be  traveled  a  year,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  in  Plain  field,  Conn.,  March  1, 18-20,  where 
he  remained  eleven  yeira,  when  ha  was  dtsmissed,  und 
Julv  T,  18S1,  became  poslor  in  Fall  River.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Khoda  Island  in  1817,  aiid  in 
1848  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  which  office  he  remain- 
ed until  hia  death,  Sept.  3,  lSb2.  Mr.  Fowler  puU- 
lisbcd  a  Ditquisition  on  the  Ecilt  alttnding  the  Utt  of 
Tobacco  (1833)  -.—Uduret  on  tie  Mode  oad  Sulgreu  of 
Bapiiim  (183j):— //(Mo^  o/  FaU  River  (1611):— P* 
perl  on  the  Boundary  (1847),  a  sermon,  several  apeecli- 
ea  in  Congress,  etc. — Sprague,  j4  nnu^,  ii,  C48. 

FoirlBa,  James  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Naaaau,  N.  P.,  in  1812, 
He  graduated  at  Vale  College  " 
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led  to  preach  by  tl 


Preabytsrj-  of  Saw  York,  but  afterwards  Joined  the 
Protestant  Eplscupal  Church,  and  was  ordained  l>y 
bbhep  Itowen,  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  state  he 
labored  until  1845,  when  he  succcedeil  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng 
as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Phlhtdelphia, 
where  he  remained  until  compelled  by  lU  health  to 
lesi^n,  only  a  few  months  before  bin  death.  He  edit- 
ed Gooda'a  Belltr  Comanl,  etc.,  and  The  Convict  Ship, 
tor  which  he  wrote  introductions  ;  and  was  the  author 
of  Prolrilaat  Epilog  View  cf  Bapliim  Explained 
OB-I  flf/ciufcrf  (I'hiladel.  1846,  Kmo) :  —  Strmoia  (30) 
preachi'd  in  llit  CAwch  of  the  Epiphang,  PUladelplua, 
preceded  by  a  biographical  sketch  (Pbila.  1855,  Sto). 
— AUibone,  Didumary  of  A  uUion,  s.  v.    (J.  W,  M.) 

Fox  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  ^"'CJ  (MuoT, 
Sept.  A\iitj]l,  as  in  Matt,  viii,  SO ;  Luke  i'x,  68 ;  idii, 
&1;  Judg.  XV,  i;  Keh.  iv,  3;  Psa.  Ixlii,  10 ;  CanL  ii, 
16;  Lam.  v,  18;  Ezek.  xiil,  4),  a  name  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Bochort  (^Hieroi.  ii,  ISO),  from  the  coUffAing 
or  yelping  of  that  animal,  liut.  accurding  to  Geaenins 
{Tha.  Btb.  p.  14&7),  from  its  digging  or  burrowing  un- 
der the  ground.  The  latter  remarks  that  j'ocibiii!!  must 
be  meant  in  Judg.  xv,  4,  since  tha  fox  is  with  great 
difficulty  taken  alive;  and  also  in  Psa.  Ixiii,  11,  inas- 
much as  foxes  do  not  feed  on  dead  bodies,  which  are  a 
bvorite  repast  (or  the  jackal.  There  is  also  another 
word,  D^*lt  (•yim',  literally  kotcleri,  occurs  only  in 
Isa.  xiii,  32;  xxxiv,  14  ;  Jer.  I,  89,  where  it  is  render- 
ed "wild  beasts  of  the  islands"),  which  seems  to  refer 
to  the  jackal,  or  some  other  species  of  the  fox  bmtly. 
Fox  is  again  the  translation  of  oXumi!  in  Hatt.  viii, 
20 ;  Luke  ix,  5-8 ;  xiii,  82 ;  hut  hare  also  the  word  in 
the  original  texts  may  apply  genericaily  to  sevei»l 
species  rather  than  to  one  only.     See  Animal. 

Fox  is  thus  applied  to  two  or  more  apecics  of  the 
Canidjr,  though  only  strictly  applicable  in  a  Bystematic 
view  to  Taaleb,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  wild 


canine,  probably  the  Syrian  fox,  Vafya  TluJeb  or  Ta 
alii  of  modem  aoologlsta,  and  the  rally  genuine  ape- 
ciaa  indigenoDS  in  FaletUns.    This  animal  ia  of  tha 


size  of  an  Eogllah  cnr  fox,  and  aimitarly  formed ;  bnt 
the  aan  an  wider  and  longer,  the  ftir  in  general 
ocbry-mfous  above,  and  whitish  beneath:  there  is  a 
faint  black  ring  towards  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the 
liack  of  tha  eara  are  sooty,  with  bright  fulvous  edges. 
The  qwcies  burrows,  is  lilent  and  solitary,  extends 
eaatwaid  Into  Southern  Peraia,  and  is  said  to  he  found 
in  Natolia.  The  Syrian  Taaleb  is  reputed  to  be  very 
destractira  in  tbe  vineyards,  or,  rather,  a  plnnderer 
of  ripe  grapes;  but  he  Is  certainly  less  so  than  the 
jackal,  whose  ravages  are  carried  on  in  troops,  and 
with  leai  fear  of  man.  Ehrenberg's  two  species  of 
Taateb  (one  of  which  be  takes  to  he  the  ^naAu  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  Geoffrey's  Canit  Niloticm,  the  Abil 
Hossein  of  tha  Arabs)  aro  nearly  allied  to,  or  varieties 
of  the  species,  bnt  residing  in  Egj-pt,  and  further  to 

Egyptian  Ftif^  Nilotiaa,  and  doubtless  the  common 


^yptlan  Dob-Fox. 
fox  (r.  Tulgoru),  are  Palestine  specias.  There  ia  alao 
the  B<K^led  Turkish  fox  (fignalopex  Turcicui)  of  Asia 
Minor,  not  unknown  to  tha  south  as  far  ns  the  Orontea, 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  an  occasional  visitant  at 
least  oftha  woods  of  LibanuB.  This  animal  ia  one  of 
an  osculant  group,  with  tba  general  character  of  vnl- 
pes,  but  having  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  less  contractile 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  a  gland  on  the  baae  of  tbs 
tail  marked  by  a  dork  spot.  There  is,  beeides,  one  of  ■ 
third  group,  namely,  Jtoni  tnttlaa,  or  dtdi  of  the  Ar- 
ab*, occasionally  held  to  be  the  wolf  of  Scripture,  bn- 
cauae  It  resembles  the  species  in  general  appearance, 
though  10  fcr  inferior  in  weight,  size,  and  powers  as 
not  to  he  in  the  least  dangerous,  or  likely  to  be  tha 
wolf  of  the  Bible,  The  first  two  do  not  howl,  and  the 
thifd  is  solitary  and  howla  aeldom ;  but  there  ia  a 
fourth  (Canii  ^riaeia,  Ehrenb.  Mammal.  li>  which 
howls,  la  lower  and  smaller  than  a  fox,  has  a  long.  III. 
fumisbed  Uil,  small  ears,  and  a  rufous-gray  livery. 
This  can  hardly  be  the  Cnnu  mreu,  or  jackal  of  Pal- 
estine, and  certainly  not  tha  j;p«ffiDc  of  jGlian.  Tba 
German  naturalists  Beem  not  to  have  considered  it 
identical  with  the  common  jackal  {Sacaiiut  oBrex), 
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whicli  b  Bofficlently  common  along  the  coast,  is  emi- 
nently giegarioua,  offensive  in  smell ;  howls  intolera- 
bly in  complete  concert  with  all  others  within  bearing ; 
burrows ;  is  crepuscular  and  nocturnal,  impudent, 
thievish ;  penetrates  into  outhouses ;  ravages  poultry- 
yards  more  ruinously  than  the  fox;  feeds  on  game, 
lisards,  locusts,  insects,  garbage,  grapes ;  and  leaves 
not  even  the  graves  of  man  himself  undisturbed.  It 
is  probable  that  Cams  Spiacua  is  but  a  chryseus,  or 
wild  dog,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Dholes,  well 
known  in  India,  and,  though  closely  allied  to,  distinct 
from,  the  jackal.  Russell  heard  of  four  species  of  Ca- 
nide  at  Aleppo,  Emprich  and  Ehrenberg  of  four  in 
Libanus,  not  identical  with  each  other ;  nor  are  any 
of  these  clearly  included  in  the  thirteen  species  which 
the  last-named  writers  recognise  in  Egypt.  They 
still  omit,  or  are  not  cognizant  of,  wild  dogs  [see 
Doo],  and  likewise  other  wild  species  in  Arabia  and 
Persia ;  all,  including  foxes,  having  migratory  habits, 
and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  visit  Palestine.  Some 
of  these  may  have  accompanied  the  mo%*emont8  of  the 
great  invasions  of  antiquity,  or  the  caravans,  and  be- 
come acclimated ;  and,  again,  may  have  departed,  or 
have  been  gradually  extinguished  by  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  destruction  of  the  forests  or  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  or,  finally,  they  may  have  been  extir- 
pated since  the  introduction  of  gunpowder.  Hassel- 
quist  (TiHiveUy  p.  184)  says  foxes  are  common  in  the 
stony  country  about  Bethlehem,  and  near  the  Convent 
of  St.  John,  where,  about  vintage  time,  they  destroy 
all  the  vines  unless  they  are  strictly  watched.  Thom- 
son started  up  and  chased  one  when  passing  over  that 
part  of  the  plain  where  Timnath  is  believed  to  have 
been  situated  {Lctnd  and  Booh,  ii,  840).  That  jackals 
and  foxes  were  formerly  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  names  of  places  de- 
rived flrom  these  animals,  as  Hazar-Shual  (Josh,  xv, 
28),  Shaal-bim  (Judg.  i,  85).    See  Jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbiiilly  fond  of  grapes  (^Arigfoph, 
Eqmt.  1076  sq. ;  Theocr.  v,  112  sq.;  Nicand.  AUri- 
jiarm,  185;  Phiedr.  iv,  2;  Galen,  AUm,  Facult,  iii,2), 
and  a  very  destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant,  ii, 
15).  The  proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox 
is  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xiii,  4,  where  the  prophets  of  Is- 
rael are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the  desert,  and  in  Luke 
xiii,  22,  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  **that  fox." 
The  fox's  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  referred 
to  in  Xeh.  iv,  8,  and  Lam.  v,  18  (see  also  Matt,  viii,  20). 
(On  Psa.  Ixiii,  11,  see  Pausan.  iv,  18,  4.)  The  Rab- 
binical writers  make  frequent  mention  of  the  fox  and 
his  habits.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said,  "The  fox  does 
not  die  ftom  being  under  the  earth ;  he  is  used  to  it, 
and  it  does  not  hurt  him."  And  again,  '*  He  has  gain- 
ed as  much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,*'  i.  e.  nothing. 
Another  proverb  relating  to  him  is  this : 

'^  If  the  fox  be  at  the  mdder. 
Speak  hiiQ  fairly, '  My  dear  brother.*  ** 

Foxes  are  figured  in  hunting-scenes  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyply  i,  224^  abridgm.). 
See  Chase. 

None  of  the  usual  explanations  of  the  controverted 
passage  in  Judg.  xv,  4, 5,  relative  to  the  foxes,  jackals, 
or  other  canines  which  Samson  employed  to  set  fire  to 
the  corn  of  the  Philistines  is  altogether  satisfactor}'. 
First,  taking  Dr.  Kennicott's  proposed  explanation  of 
th^  case  {Btmarhs  on  Select  Passages  in  tJu  0.  7*.,  Oxf. 
1787,  p.  100),  on  the  authority  of  seven  Heb.  MSS.,  by 
changing  D*^b;TJ  to  D*^b^p,  thus  reading  handftds 
(comp.  the  Sept.  at  1  Kings  xx,  10),  i.  e.  '*  sheaves" 
instead  of  " foxes,"  and  translating  39T,  "  end"  instead 
of  **tail,"  the  meaning  then  would  be,  that  Samson 
merely  connected  three  hundred  shocks  of  com,  al- 
ready reaped,  by  bands  or  ends,  and  thus  burned  the 
whole.  We  admit  that  this,  at  first  view,  appears  a 
rational  explanation  (see  Hopkins,  PhtnUhlim  Papers, 


Auburn,  1862,  p.  20  sq.) ;  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  three  hundred  shocks  of  corn  would  not  make  two 
stacks,  and  therefore  the  result  would  b^  quite  inade- 
quate, considered  as  a  punishment  or  act  of  vengeance 
upon  the  Philistine  population,  then  predominant  over 
the  greater  part  of  Palestine ;  and  if  we  take  shocks  to 
mean  corn-stacks,  then  it  may  be  asked  how,  and  for 
what  object,  were  three  hundred  corn-stacks  brought 
together  in  one  place  from  so  large  a  snr&ce  of  conn- 
try.  The  task,  in  that  hilly  region,  would  have  occu- 
pied all  the  catde  and  vehicles  for  several  months ;  and 
then  the  corn  could  not  have  been  thrashed  out  with- 
out making  the  whole  population  travel  repeatedly,  in 
order  finally  to  reload  the  grain  and  take  it  to  their 
threshing-floors.  Nor  will  the  verb  T\ph  ("  caught'*) 
bear  the  rendering  thus  required,  for  it  properly  means 
to  ensnare^  to  take  captive,  and  is  specially  applied  to 
the  act  of  catching  animals  (e.  g.  Amos  iii,  5).  (See, 
also,  what  an  anonymous  French  author  has  written 
under  the  title  of  lUrutrds  de  Samson,  and  his  argu- 
ments refuted  in  a  treatise,  **  De  Yulpibus  Simsonaeis,'* 
by  Gebhard,  in  Thes,  Nov.  Theol.  Phil.  I,  558  Bq. ;  and 
comp.  Gasser,  CommefU.  ad  he,  [Hal.  1751] ;  Pfaff,  Von 
dem  FOchsen  Simsons  [Tttb.  1758] ;  Schrdder,  Be  mlpi" 
bus  Simsoms  [Marb.  1718] ;  Tftge,  De  ruipibus  Simson- 
ais  [Griefsw.  1707]).  The  proposed  reading  of  Ken- 
nicott  has  deservedly  found  little  ftvor  with  commen- 
tators. Not  to  mention  the  authority  of  the  important 
old  versions  which  are  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  D'^bs'tj  cannot  mean  "sheaves.'*  The 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  Isa. 
xl,  12  **the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  and  in  1  Kings  xx, 
10 ;  Ezek.  xiii,  19,  "handfuls."  Reverting,  therefore, 
to  the  interpretation  of  foxes  burning  the  harvest  by 
means  of  firebrands  attached  to  their  tails,  the  case  is 
borne  out  by  Ovid  (/Vwfi,  iv,  681)— 

^^Ciir  igitnr  mimajjunctiii  ardontia  tells 
Terga  feruQt  vulpea" — 

in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  at  the  feast  in 
honor  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com,  to  whom  they  of- 
fered animals  injurious  to  cornfields,  were  accustomed 
to  turn  into  the  circus  foxes  with  torches  so  fastened 
to  them  as  to  bum  them  to  death,  in  retaliation  of  the 
injuries  done  to  the  com  by  foxes  so  furnished.  Again, 
in  the  fable  of  Apthonius,  ^quoted  by  Merrick ;  but  not, 
as  is  alleged,  by  the  brick  with  a  bas-relief  reprepenU 
ing  a  man  driving  two  foxes  with  fire  fastened  to  their 
tails,  which  was  found  twenty-eight  feet  below  the 
present  sur&ce  of  London  (Leland,  Cbtfectonea);  be- 
cause tiles  of  similar  character  and  execution  have 
been  dug  up  in  other  parts  of  England,  some  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Susanna  and  the  elders,  and  oth- 
ers the  four  Evangelists,  and  therefore  all  derived  from 
Biblical,  not  pagan  sources.  Commentators,  follow- 
ing the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (icipKog,  Vulg.  cauda\ 
have,  with  common  consent,  adopted  the  interpretation 
that  two  foxes  were  tied  together  by  their  tails  with  a 
firebrand  between  them.  Now  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  nor  does  it  oc- 
cur in  the  fkble  of  Apthcmius.  Hence  some  have  un- 
derstood the  text  to  mean  that  each  fox  had  a  separate 
brand ;  for  it  may  be  questioned  whether  two  united 
would  run  in  the  same  direction.  They  would  be  apt 
to  pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  perluips  fight  most 
fiercely;  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
canine  would  run,  with  fire  attached  to  its  tail,  not 
from  choice,  but  necessity,  through  standing  com,  if 
the  field  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  animars  burrow ; 
for  foxes  and  jackals,  when  chased,  ran  direct  to  their 
holes,  and  sportsmen  well  know  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping up  those  of  the  fox  while  the  animal  b  abroad,  or 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  chase.  But  this  explanation 
requires  that  by  the  words  rendered  "  tail  to  tail"  we 
should  understand  the  end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  i.  e.  one  apiece ;  this  would 
be  using  the  word  in  a  double  sense  in  the  same  pQS^ 
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BBge,  an  eqaivoque  not  in  accordance  with  the  direct 
style  of  the  narrative.  It  ia  also  probable  that  after 
a  few  fraitlento  efforts  at  trying  to  porsae  each  his  own 
course,  the  animals  would  soon  agree  sufficiently  to 
give  the  firebrand  its  fullest  effect.  Again,  we  know 
nothing  as  to  the  length  of  the  cord  which  attached  the 
animals,  a  consideration  which  is  obviously  of  much 
importance  in  the  question  at  issue,  for,  as  jackals  are 
gregarious,  the  couples  would  naturally  run  together 
if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord  of  two  or  three  yards,  es- 
pecially when  we  reflect  that  the  terrified  animals 
would  endeavor  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
reich  of  their  captor,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
out  of  his  sight  Finally,  as  the  operation  of  tying  150 
brands  to  so  many  fierce  and  irascible  animals  could 
not  be  effected  in  one  day  by  a  single  man,  nor  pro- 
duce the  result  intended  if  done  in  one  place,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  name  of  Samson,  as  the  chief 
director  of  the  act,  is  employed  to  represent  the  whole 
party  who  effected  his  intentions  in  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  and  thereby  insured  that  general  con- 
flagration of  the  harvest  which  was  the  signal  of  open 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  the  long-endured  op- 
pression of  the  Philistine  people.  (See  Clarke's  Com- 
ment, ad  loc. ;  Kitto's  Daily  Bibie  lUustraHontj  ad  loc. ; 
Thomson,  Land  ami  Book,  ii,  341). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
s.  V.     See  Samson. 

Fox,  Edward,  one  of  the  English  Reformers,  was 
bom  in  Gloucestershire  (date  not  known  precisely). 
Hs  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  provost  in  1528.  He  held 
this  post  during  his  life.  Wolso}^  sent  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  with  Gardiner,  to  promote  a  bull  from 
Clement  YII  authorizing  the  divorce  of  the  king  flrom 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  *^It  was  in  conversation  with 
Fox  and  Gardiner,  in  1529,  that  Cranmer  suggested  his 
method  of  settling  the  question  of  the  king's  divorce, 
by  taking  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  men  and 
universities  in  Christendom ;  and  he  it  was  who  roado 
it  known  to  the  king  as  Cranmer's  suggestion,  when 
Gardiner  would  have  taken  the  credit  of  it  to  himself. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  he  was  sent  with  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  in  1530,  to  obtain  the  datermination  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  heads  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  afterwards  noto- 
rious Bonner,  were  on  the  king's  side,  but  the  univer- 
sity was  divided.  It  was  honorable  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  that  so  strong  a  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  will  of  the  king.  The  royal  authority  being  at 
this  time  on  the  side  of  reform,  the  commissioners.  Fox 
and  Gardiner,  the  latter  being  afterwards  the  great  op- 
ponent of  the  Reformation,  at  length,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty, carried  their  point,  and  it  was  determined  that 
*the  king's  marriage  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.' 
In  1531  he  became  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  in  1533 
archdeacon  of  Dorset.  In  1535  he  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Hereford.  Shortly  after  his  consecration  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany 
assembled  at  Smalkald,  whom  he  exhorted  to  unite, 
in  point  of  doctrine,  with  the  Church  of  England.  He 
spent  the  winter  at  Wittenberg,  and  held  several  con- 
ferences with  some  of  the  German  divines,  endeavor- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  upon  many  articles 
of  religion ;  but  nothing  was  effected.'*  Bishop  Burnet 
gives  a  particular  account  of  this  negotiation  in  his 
History  of  the  RfformaHon  (pt.  iii).  He  returned  to 
England  in  1536,  and  died  at  London  May  8,  1538. 
He  published  a  book,  De  vera  differentia  Regim  Potetta- 
tis  et  EccUsiasticcBj  et  qua  sit  tpsa  Veritas  et  virtus  utri- 
usque  (Lond.  1534  and  1638),  which  was  translated  into 
English  by  Henry  Lord  Stafford.— Burnet,  IIisto7y  of 
the  Reformationy  vols,  i,  iii ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  v, 
166 ;  Collier,  Ecclet.  History  ofEngland^  iv,  312  sq. 

Fox,  Q-eorge,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  born  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  England,  in  July, 
1624.     His  parents  were  pious  members  of  the  Church 


of  England,  and  bronght  him  up  carefully,  "ffia 
mother,  Mary  Logo,  was  of  the  martyr  stock,  and  had 
inherited  their  intense  feelings  and  religious  enthusi- 
asm. To  her  he  probably  owed  his  education  and 
many  of  the  determining  impulses  of  his  life ;  as  to  hta 
father,  he  was  indebted  for  the  incormptible  integ- 
rity and  tenderly  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  by  whidi 
he  was  characterized.  As  a  child,  he  was  singular- 
ly quiet,  docile,  observant,  and  meditative.  He  sat 
among  his  elders  silently,  watching  their  firivolity,  un- 
truthfulness, gluttony,  and  intemperance,  and  inward- 
ly resolving,  *  If  ever  I  come  to  be  a  man,  surely  I 
shall  not  do  so,  nor  be  so  wanton.'  Some  of  his  rela- 
tives would  have  had  the  thoughtful  lad  trained  for  a 
clergyman,  but  others  objecting,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  person  who,  as  the  manner  then  was,  combined  a 
number  of  trades — shoemaking,  wool-«tapling,  cattle- 
dealing,  and  so  on.  George  proved  a  valuable  assist- 
ant to  him.  The  fear  of  God  rested  mightily  upon 
him,  and  he  was  anxiously  watchful  in  all  things  to 
maintain  strict  integrity'.  *  Verily'  was  a  favorite 
word  of  bis,  and  it  became  a  common  saying  among 
those  who  knew  him,  '•  If  George  sa^'s  **  Verily"  there 
is  no  altering  him'  "  {Ckri^ian  7%ne«).  His  early  re- 
ligious experience  was  very  deep ;  and,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  apprenticeship,  he  felt  himself  impelled 
by  a  divine  monition  (1643)  to  leave  his  home  and 
friends,  seeking  'Might."  For  economy's  sake,  in 
these  travels  he  wore  a  leathern  doublet.  In  1647, 
after,  as  he  says, ''  forsaking  the  priests  and  the  sepa^ 
rate  preachers  also,  and  those  esteemed  the  most  expe- 
rien<«d  people,"  none  of  whom  could  "  speak  to  his 
condition,"  ho  "heard  a  voice"  calling  him  to  Christ, 
and  his  *'  heart  leaped  for  joy."  This  was  in  1647,  in 
which  year  ho  began  the  ministry,  which  lasted  during 
his  life.  AYhen  he  began  his  work  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  he  found  many  will- 
ing auditors.  His  personal  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
manner  attracted  attention  and  persecution.  '*  When 
the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  he  forbid  me  to 
put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low,  and  I  was  required 
to  *  thee'  and  '  thou'  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small ;  and  as  I  travel- 
led up  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  *  good-mor- 
row' or  *  good-evening,'  neither  might  I  bow  or  scrape 
with  my  leg  to  any  one ;  and  this  made  the  sects  and 
professions  to  rage"  (Jbvm.  1648).  He  taught  {Joum, 
1649,  p.  26)  that  "it  Lb  not  the  Scriptures,  but  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opinions  and  religions  are  to  be 
tried."  Of  course  these  novel  and  earnest  views  ex- 
cited great  opposition ;  Fox  was  imprisoned  for  fome 
time  as  a  "  disturber  of  the  peace."  He  continued, 
however,  to  travel  up  and  down  England,  preaching, 
and  exhorting,  and  leaving  permanent  traces  behind 
him  almost  everywhere.  His  followers  were  first  call- 
ed "  Quakers"  at  Derby,  in  1650,  by  Justice  Bennet, 
as  Fox  says,  "  because  I  bid  them  tremble  at  the  word 
of  the  Lord."  In  1655  he  was  brought  before  Crom- 
well, who  pronounced  favorably  upon  both  his  doc- 
trines and  character.  Nevertheless,  he  was  frequent- 
ly imprisoned  by  country  magistrates.  "  In  1669  he 
married  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell.  He  then  went  to 
America,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  propagating  hb 
views  with  much  success.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1673,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  Worcester 
Jail,  under  the  charge  of  having '  held  a  meeting  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  for  terrifying  the  king's  sub- 
jects.' On  his  release  he  visited  Holland,  and  after- 
wards Hamburg,  Holstein,  and  Dantzic,  always  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  men  to  liiaten  to  the  voice  of 
Christ  within  them.  He  died  in  London,  January  18^ 
1691"  (Chambers,  Cyclopadiu,  s.  v.). 

The  personal  character  of  George  Fox  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  lofty  one.  In  self-sacrifice,  earnestnessi 
and  purity,  he  was  a  model.  His  intellectual  powers 
were  not  of  a  very  high  order.  His  doctrine  of  the 
^^  inner  light"  was  elaborated  by  Robert  Barclay  (q. 
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v.)  with  a  cleuness  and  metliod  of  which  Fox  was  in- 
Ga|)able.  Fox  carried  this  doctrine,  and  also  his  ab- 
liorrence  of  *  *  a  hireling  ministry/'  to  almost  absurd  ex- 
tremes. **  But,  amid  all  his  extremes  and  obscurities^ 
the  substance  of  George  Fox's  *  testimony'  was  a  truth 
of  which  every  generation  is  in  danger  of  forgetftiU 
ness,  and  of  which  no  generation  ever  so  much  needed 
to  be  reminded  as  this,  namely,  *  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink' — not  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies—not creeds,  however  sound — ^not  organizations, 
however  efficient — *  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost' "  {Christian  Times),  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  calls  Fox's  Journal  **one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  instructive  narratives  in  the  world, 
which  no  reader  of  competent  Judgment  can  peruse 
without  revering  the  virtue  of  the  writer,  pardoning 
his  self-delusion,  and  ceasing  to  smile  at  his  pecnliari- 
Ues"  (  Works,  London,  1851,  p.  362).  See  CoUsdim  of 
CkrisAm  EptstUs  wrium  by  George  Fox  (London,  1698, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  Jofomals  of  George  Fox  (London,  1691 ; 
Leeds,  1836,  2  vols.) ;  WoHcs  of  George  Fox  (PhUadel. 
8  vols) ;  Sewell,  History  of  ike  Quakers  (1796,  2  vols.)  ; 
Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans,  Harper's  edition,  ii,  118 ; 
Janney,  L^e  of  George  Fox,  with  Dissertations,  etc. 
(Pl^Udelphia,  1863,  8vo);  Marsh,  Life  of  George  Fox 
(London,  1847, 8vo);  VKet^SMUfer  ^cmew,  xlvii,  871. 

Fox,  John,  author  of  the  Booh  of  Martyrs,  was 
bom  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1617,  was  educated  at 
Brazenose,  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College  in  1548.  In  his  youth  he  showed  a  tal- 
ent for  poetry,  and  wrote  several  Latin  comedies,  the 
subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  One  of  them,  De 
Christo  Triumphant,  printed  in  1551,  was  translated 
into  English  by  Richard  Day,  with  the  title  Christ  Jesus 
Triumphant,  wherein  is  described  the  prions  triumph 
and  conquest  of  Christ  over  sin,  death,  and  the  law,  etc. 
(1579, 1607, 1672).  He  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Keformation,  and  for  that  cause  was  expelled  from  his 
fellowship  in  1545  (according  to  Wood,  i4 /A«n.  Oxon,,  he 
resigned  it),  for  having  espoused  the  Reformation,  and, 
till  he  was  restored  to  it  by  Edward  YI,  he  subsisted 
by  acting  as  a  tutor,  first  to  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  of  Charlecote  Park,  and  afterwards  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  earl  of  Surrey.  In  1556  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Ridley.  During  the  reign  of  Mary 
he  sought  an  asylum  at  Basle.  Returning  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  (1559),  he  was  taken  into  the 
house  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cecil  obtained  for 
him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  1563. 
He  died  in  1587.  His  great  work  Lb  the  A  cts  and  Mon- 
uments of  the  Church,  first  published  in  1563,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  which  have  been  a  source 
of  violent  dispute  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
writers ;  but  no  faults,  beyond  unimportant  mistakes, 
have  been  detected  in  it.  To  the  credit  of  Fox  it  must 
be  recorded,  that  he  strenuously,  though  vainly,  en- 
deavored to  prevail  upon  Elizabeth  not  to  disgrace 
herself  by  carrying  into  effect  the  sentence  which,  in 
1575,  condemned  two  Baptists  to  the  flames  as  heretics. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Martyrs  is  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  Matters  most  special  and  memorable  happening  in  the 
Church,  or  AcU  and  Monuments  of  Martyrs,  with  addi- 
tions, etc.  (London,  1784, 9th  ed.  3  vols,  fol.);  the  latest 
are  Fox^s  Acts  and  Monuments,  new  edition,  with  a  Life 
of  the  Martyrologist,  and  Vindication  of  the  Work,  by 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Townsend  (Lond.  184a-49,  8  vols.  8vo), 
and  a  still  better  edition  by  Mendham  and  Pratt,  8 
vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1853  sq.).  There  is  on  American  re- 
print in  one  large  volume  (New  Tork,  royal  8vo,  p. 
1082),  revised  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymour. 

Fox,  Riohard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  bom 
at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  of  humble  parentage,  and 
educated  at  Boston  school  and  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Through  the  friendship  of  Morton,  bishop  of 


Sly,  he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who,  when  be  became  king  (Henry  VII),  made 
Fox  a  privy  councillor,  bishop  of  Exeter,  employed 
him  on  several  embassies,  then  transferred  him  to  the 
see  of  Durham,  and  finally  to  that  of  Winchester. 
Fox  evinced  his  appreciation  of  learning  by  founding 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  two  lectures  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  by  establishing  several  ttee 
schools.  He  died  in  1528,  and  was  buried  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  He  wrote  The  Conlemplacyon  of 
Synners  (Lond.  1499, 4to) '.--Letter  to  Cardinal  Wols^. 
— AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  New 
Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  vii,  428;  Wood,  AthentB  Oxonienses; 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fox,  17711110111  Johnson,  an  English  Unitarian 
minister,  and  also  a  politician,  was  bom  at  Uggleshall 
Farm,  near  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  in  1786,  the  son  of  a 
small  fiirmer.  In  youth  he  gave  promise  of  talent, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
studied  at  Homerton  College,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  He  soon  abandoned  the  orthodox 
Independents,  and  became  first  a  Unitarian,  and  later 
*'a  deistical  heresiarch,  who  preached  more  on  politics 
than  on  religion."  His  chapel  at  Finsbury  Square 
was  filled  by  auditors  attracted  by  his  eloquence  and 
his  spirit  of  philanthropy.  Politics  at  last  became 
more  attractive  to  him  than  preaching,  and  in  1847  he 
entered  Parliament,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  for  Old- 
Jham  until  1862,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  died  June  3, 1864.  He  was  a  man  of  lit> 
«rary  tastes,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Westminster  Review  and  to  the  Retrospective  Review, 
His  peculiar  theological  views  are  set  forth  in  his  Re- 
ligious  Ideas  (Lond.  1849).  He  also  published  Lectures 
on  Morality  (1836,  8vo).  These,  with  other  writings 
of  his,  are  collected  in  Memorial  Edition  (f  the  Works 
of  W.  J.  Fox  (Lond.  1866,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Fraohet,  Gerard  de,  a  monkish  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  bom  at  Chalus  (Limousin),  in  France, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  died  at 
Limoges  Oct.  4, 1271.  He  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1225,  and  filled  in  succession  the  posts  of  prior 
of  the  convent  of  Limoges  (1233-45),  then  of  that  of 
Marseilles,  provincial  of  Provence  (1251-9),  and  (1266) 
was  chosen  assistant  (definiteur)  provincial  by  the 
chapter  of  Limoges.  He  wrote  (according  to  Lacor- 
doire),  by  the  order  of  the  cluipter  general  which  as- 
sembled at  Paris  in  1256,  Vitce  Fratrum  orcHnis  Prcedi- 
catorum  (Douay,  1619,  and  Valence,  1657) : — Chronicon 
ab  initio  Mundi ;  and  left,  besides,  some  manuscripts. 
—Hoefar,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gen,  xviii,  421-2.     (J. W.  M.) 

Fragments  ofWolfenbUtteL  See  Wolfen- 
bUttel  Fragments. 

Frame  Lb  the  rendering  in  the  A.Y.  of  ^2C|^,  ye^- 
fser,  form  (usually  spoken  figuratively  of  imagina- 
tion'), e.  g.  the  bodily  formation  (Psa.  ciii,  14 ;  *'  thing 

framed,"  Isa.  xxix,  16) ;  and  HSSp,  mibneh',  building, 
e.  g.  of  a  city  (Ezek.  xl,  2). 

Franca,  a  country  of  Europe,  having  an  area  of 
209,428  square  miles,  and  in  1866  a  population  of 
38,192,094  inhabitants. 

I.  Church  History. — (1.)  From  the  first  Establish- 
ment of  Chrisiianify  until  the  16/A  Century. — France,  or, 
as  it  woe  formerly  called,  Gaul,  was  among  the  first 
of  the  European  countries  in  which  Christian  churches 
were  founded.  Roman  Catholic  writers  tell  us  that 
the  apostle  Peter  ordained  bishops  for  Limoges,  Tou- 
louse, Bordeaux,  Rheims,  Aries,  Sens,  le  Mans,Vienne, 
Chalons,  Bourges,  Clermont,  and  Salutes.  This  state- 
ment is  not  historical ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Christian- 
ity was  planted  in  many  parts  of  Gaul  at  least  as 
early  as  the  2d  century.  The  first  Christians  in 
Gaul  doubtless  came  from  Asia  Minor.  We  m&y  a»- 
sume  as  certain  that  the  number  of  churches  was  al- 
ready tolerably  large  at  the  time  of  Irenseus  (q.  v.) 
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who  in  198  presided  at  three  provincial  synods,  and 
seems  to  have  established  a  school  of  catechists  at  Ly- 
ons. At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  there  was 
no  province  in  Gaul  as  to  which  we  have  not  accounts 
of  bishoprics,  or  at  least  of  Christian  churches.  Of 
the  nations  which  founded  new  kingdoms  in  Gaul  in 
the  5tb  centUTy,  the  Buignndians  were  already  Chris- 
tians when  they  left  the  southern  districts  of  Germany, 
and  settled  between  the  rivers  Saone  and  Rhone  and  tlie 
Alps,  before  the  year  417.  Among  the  Franks,  king 
Clovis  (q.  V.)  first  embraced  Christianity,  together  with 
more  than  3000  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiacnm,  in 
496.  In  the  mean  time  Christianity  became  so  gener- 
ally extended  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  north 
as  well  as  in  the  south,  that  Church  provinces  began 
to  be  formed  everywhere,  the  capital  of  each  political 
province  generally  becoming  also  the  seat  of  the  me- 
tropolitan. The  Franks,  embracing  the  Catholic  faith 
while  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  was  still  under 
the  rule  of  the  Arians,  began  soon  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  Catholic  nation  of  Europe.  Throogh  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  France 
seemed  for  a  time  to  become  only  a  part  of  the  union 
of  all  the  German  nations,  but  soon  after  the  division 
of  the  empire  in  843  it  recommenced  its  development 
as  an  independent  state.  King  Lotliaire  I  was  obliged 
to  humble  himself  before  the  pope,  as  the  hostile 
princes  of  his  own  family  stood  ready  to  execute  the 
papal  threats,  and  the  Frankish  bidiope  did  not  object 
to  liave  the  spurious  decretals  [see  Pseudo-Decrk- 
TALs]  used  for  the  first  time  aji^ainst  Hincmar  (q.  v.) 
of  Rheims,  for  tliey  thought  it  better  to  obey  a  distant 
pope  than  a  threatening  metropolitan  at  home.  But 
when,  after  the  death  of  Lothaire  I  (869),  Hadrian  II 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
controversies  of  France,  Hincmar  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  in  France  a  wide  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween spiritual  and  secular  power,  and  that  the  bishops 
of  older  times  had  had  independent  privileges.  The 
emperor  Charles  the  Bald  compelled  the  French  bish- 
ops to  acknowledge  Anse^us,  archbishop  of  Sens,  as 
the  primate  and  papal  vicar  for  Gaul  and  Germany ; 
but,  under  the  counsel  of  Hincmar,  they  persisted  in 
obeying  the  holy  father  only  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  all  the  metropolitans  and  with  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  In  general,  the  bishops  of  France, 
as  well  as  the  kings,  resisted  more  energetically  than 
any  other  nation  the  ever-growing  claims  of  the 
popes,  and  their  unceasing  efforts  to  establish  an  ab- 
solute sway  over  all  bishops,  synods,  and  kings.  The 
Galilean  Church  stands  forth  in  Church  History  as 
the  prominent  defender  of  national  and  episcopal 
rights  against  papal  usurpations.  Urban  II,  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont  (1095),  excommunicated  king 
Philip  for  his  adulterous  connection  with  the  countess 
Bertrade,  and,  aided  by  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
compelled  him  to  give  up  his  paramour.  Louis  IX  (q. 
v.),  though  so  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  his  Church  that,  after  his  death,  he  was  de- 
clared a  saint,  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  nation  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1269,  the  great  palladium 
of  the  GalUcan  Church.  See  Gallicanism.  In  op- 
position to  pope  Boniface  YIII,  who  declared  every 
one  a  heretic  who  did  not  believe  that  the  king  in  tem- 
poral as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters  was  subject  to  the 
pope,  the  three  estates  of  France,  convened  in  a  Gen- 
eral Diet  (1302),  were  unanimous  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  French  kingdom.  The  pope  pro- 
nounced an  interdict  upon  the  whole  of  France,  but 
popular  opinion  effectually  protested  against  all  at- 
tempts to  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  secular  author- 
ity. In  1303  the  king  of  France  even  succeeded  in 
having  a  pope  elected  who  took  op  his  residence  st 
Avignon  (q.  v.),  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
(until  1408)  the  papacy  remained  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  kings.  The  concordat  which  Martin  V 
proposed  to  France  was  rejected  in  1418  by  the  Par- 


liament, which  has  ever  since  remained  the  steadfast 
advocate  of  Galilean  liberties.  The  kings,  however, 
were  not  equally  steadftst  in  their  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  the  popes,  and  often  made  concessions  in 
the  hope,  with  the  aid  of  the  popes,  of  increanng  their 
power  at  home.  Thus  the  new  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  the  Council  of  Bourges  (q.  v.)  established  in 
1438,  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  succeeding  kings.  In 
all  the  great  ecclesiasticid  movements  of  the  Middlo 
Ages  France  took  a  prominent  part.  Most  of  the  ef- 
forts made  either  to  overthrow  the  papacy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  [see 
WAI.DE3CSES ;  ALBiOBnaBS],  or  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within,  either  oentred  in  France,  or  found  there 
the  most  vigorous  support. 

(2.)  Higtory  of  the  Bomtm  Catholic  Chunk  dmce  the 
beginmng  of  the  IGth  Centwy, — At  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  Francis  I  concluded  a  concordat,  Aug. 
18, 1616,  in  which  he  sacrificed  many  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  Church.  After  the  rise  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Roman  Church  succeeded  in  securing  her  as- 
cendency by  long-continued  and  cruel  persecution  (see 
below,  Hitiory  of  the  French  Hrformed  Church),  Hen- 
ry IV,  when  contesting  the  throne  of  France,  found 
the  public  sentiment  so  strongly  in  fiivor  of  the  old 
Church  tliat  he  thought  it  expedient,  Irom  political 
reasons,  to  change  his  faith.  Henceforth  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Roman  Church  over  Protestantism  was 
secured,  and  the  reformatory'  movements  of  the  Jan- 
senists  (q.  v.)  and  others  were  likewise  suppressed,  at 
the  request  of  the  popes,  by  the  secular  arm.  The 
Golden  Age  of  France,  under  Louis  XIV,  produced  also 
in  the  Church  some  master  minds,  as  Bossuet,  Fenelon^ 
Bourdaloue,  and  many  others,  who  were  ornaments 
of  their  Church,  but  were  not  able  to  stay  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  an  infidel  philosophy.  Ihe  episcopate, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bossuet,  reafllrmed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church  at  the  famous  assembly 
held  in  1682.  This  assembly,  which  consisted  of  eight 
archbishops,  twenty-six  bishops,  and  thirty-eight  other 
clerg}'men,  unanimously  afiirmed  the  principles  of  the 
Regale  (the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  14S8),  announc- 
ing them  in  the  form  of  four  propositions,  which  were 
registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  March  23, 1682. 
Though  the  popes  often  succeeded  in  enforcing  obe- 
dience to  their  decrees,  most  of  the  great  theologians 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  adhered  to  Gallican 
doctrines,  and  the  Regale  continued  in  force  until  the 
revolution  of  1789.  Monasticism,  in  the  same  period, 
reached  the  climax  of  literary  culture  in  some  congrega- 
tions of  the  French  Benedictines  and  Ontorians.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  very  foundations  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  gradually  undermined  by  the  spread  of  French 
philosophy,  and  the  success  of  the  French  Revolution 
seemed  for  a  time  to  sweep  away  the  entire  Church  of 
France.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  (Nov.  27, 
1790)  that  all  ecclesiastical  ofiicers,  under  penalty  of 
losing  their  offices,  should  take  an  oath  for  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clerg}',  which  Pius  VI  declared 
(April  13,  1791)  inadmissible.  Bishops  were  chosen 
in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  and  consecrated  with- 
out having  the  confirmation  of  the  pope.  In  1793 
Christianity  itself  was  declared  to  be  abolished.  Na- 
poleon, though  perhaps  personally  indifferent  towards 
all  churches,  regarded  the  re-establishment  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  as  the  religion  of  the  state  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
concluded  in  1801  a  concordat  [see  Concordat],  the 
introduction  of  which  was  solemnized  in  1802.  Napo- 
leon added  to  the  concordat  certain  organic  laws,  which 
make  the  promulgation  of  papal  decrees  dependent  on 
the  authorization  of  the  government,  establish  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Council  of  State  against  the  abuses  of  ec- 
clesiastical power,  and  bind  the  theological  seminaries 
to  the  four  propositions  of  the  Gallican  clergy  of  1682. 
Two  years  later  Napoleon  was  crowned  emperor  by 
the  pope.    When,  however,  the  States  of  the  Church 
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wore  taken  possession  pf  by  the  French  (1808),  and 
when  the  pope  declared  every  one  who  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  paUimony  of  St.  Peter  excommunicated,  Na- 
poleon had  the  pope  arrested  and  brought  to  France. 
An  attempt  to  render,  by  means  of  a  synod  convoked 
ut  Paris  (1811),  the  French  Church  independent  of 
Rome,  fkiled.  In  1818  Napoleon  extorted,  in  a  new 
concordat,  some  important  concessions  fh>m  the  im- 
prisoned pope ;  and  when  the  pope  revoked  all  he  had 
done,  Napoleon  published  the  concordat  as  the  law  of 
the  empire  on  the  veTy  next  day  (March  25).  After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  (1816),  Louis  XYIII  recog- 
nised the  Roman  Church  as  the  religion  of  the  state, 
though  granting  religious  toleration  to  every  form  of 
public  worship.  Powerful  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
establish among  the  French  the  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  leaders  in  this  contest — 
Laroennais  (q.  v.),  de  Maistre  (q.  v.),  and  the  **  priests 
of  the  Mission"  (q.  v.)-* attached  themselves  more 
closely  to  the  papal  than  to  the  Ckillican  school.  Gal- 
Ucanism,  at  least  in  its  ancient  form,  began  to  die  out 
The  Apostolic  Congregation,  though  in  opposition  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  prudent  king,  obtained  a  con- 
cordat (1817)  by  which  the  concordat  of  J801  was  re- 
voked, and  that  of  1516  substituted  for  it.  Bo  decided, 
however,  was  the  opposition  of  public  opinion  that  it 
was  never  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  With- 
out the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  the  government  of 
I^uis  XVIII,  and  still  more  that  of  Charles  X,  did  as 
much  for  the  Church  as  was  in  their  power,  although, 
to  appease  public  excitement,  a  royal  ordinance  (June 
16, 1828)  had  to  close  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
revolution  of  1830  was  connected  with  some  outbreaks 
of  popular  indignation  against  the  Church,  which 
lost  the  prerogative  of  being  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Yet  Louis  Philippe  made  as  great  concessions  to  the 
Chnrch  as  the  origin  of  his  own  authority  would  allow. 
Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  and  others  an- 
ticipated great  results  from  a  union  between  nltramon- 
tanism  and  democracy,  but  the  condemnation  of  their 
organ,  VAvenir^  by  the  pope,  put  a  stop  to  their  novel 
schemes,  and  drove  Lamennais  out  of  the  Church. 
An  attempt,  made  by  the  abb6  Chatel  in  1880,  to  found 
a  new  French  CatkoHc  Church  in  the  spirit  of  an  ex- 
travagant liberalism,  and  without  any  Christian  basis, 
?ra8  an  utter  failure.  A  plan  of  national  education, 
which  placed  (1833)  the  public  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  university,  was  violently  assailed  by 
the  Church,  yet  the  government  never  ceased  to  seek 
a  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a  compromise,  with  the 
Church ;  and  when  Thiers  called  up  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  laws  still  in  existence  against  the  Jes- 
uits, the  government  executed  them  with  the  utmost 
possible  mildness.  To  the  Republican  Revolution  of 
1848  the  Church  offered  no  opposition,  and  the  priests 
did  not  hesitate  to  bless  the  tree  of  liberty  and  pray 
for  the  sovereign  people.  The  Church  received  almost 
everything  she  had  been  in  vain  demanding  durint; 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Nevertheless,  the  dread 
of  the  Red  Republic  made  most  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  partisans  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  Having  become  emperor,  Napoleon  III 
attached  a  majority  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  ul- 
tramontane school  to  his  interests  by  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  bishops,  raising  their  influence  in  the 
supreme  educational  and  political  boards  of  the  state, 
and  by  permitting  the  bishops  to  revive  the  provincial 
councils  which  had  been  in  desuetude  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  ultramontane  school,  headed  by 
the  Umvera^  readily  approved  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
government  by  which  the  political  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion were  curtailed,  and  many  hoped  that  the  emperor 
would  realise  their  boldest  dream — the  restoration  of 
a  politico-ecclesiastical  theocracy  under  the  rule  of 
the  pope.  Yet  many  leading  men  in  the  Church,  es- 
pecially among  the  laity,  dissented  from  this  view, 
and  organized  a  moderate  school,  which  not  only  op- 
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posed  the  political  views  of  the  government  and  of  the 
ultramontanes,  but  also  accused  the  latter  of  ultraism 
in  their  defence  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  prac- 
tices. Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  prince  de  Broglie, 
Falloux,  Lenormant,  and  bishop  Dupanlonp  of  Orleans 
were  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  party,  the 
CorreMpondcud  and  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  its  most  im- 
portant organs.  The  controversy  between  the  two 
parties  grew  not  only  very  bitter  and  violent,  but 
even  led  several  times  to  a  split  between  the  bishops, 
whose  sympathies  were  almo^t  equally  divided  be- 
tween tlie  two  parties.  Several  bishops  took  decided 
ground  against  the  Univert,  and  even  in  Paris  it  re- 
quired the  mediation  of  the  pope  to  prevent  its  prohi- 
bition by  archbishop  Sibour.  An  entire  change  in  the 
relation  of  Napoleon  to  the  Church  and  the  so-called 
Catholic  party  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  war 
in  Italy  (1857)  and  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  with  re- 
gard to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope.  The 
war  silenced  all  the  eulogies  of  the  emperor,  and  only 
a  few  solitary  voices,  like  that  of  Laooidaire,  dared  to 
express  sympath}'  with  the  cause  of  Italian  indepen* 
dence.  But  after  Napoleon  had  advised  the  pope  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  his  states,  both  the  parties,  the 
ultramontane  and  the  moderate,  turned  ag^nst  the 
government.  All  the  bishops  except  one  condemned, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  the  course  pursued  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  every  ecclesiastical  journal  in  France 
took  the  same  ground.  The  government  used  all 
means  to  keep  down  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  to  force  the  leading  advocates  of 
the  ecclesiastical  intereste  to  submission.  The  Uni' 
vera  and  several  Catholic  papers  in  the  provinces  were 
suppressed,  and  almost  every  other  organ  of  the  party 
received  an  oiBcial  warning;  and  the  bishops  were 
threatened,  in  the  case  of  a  continuance  of  the  agita- 
tion, with  the  re-enforcing  of  the  organic  articles.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  Roman  Church  in 
France  has  grown  strong  in  comparison  with  its  condi- 
tion during  the  18th  and  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  19th 
century.  All  the  leading  religious  societies,  confra- 
ternities, and  associations  of  the  Roman  Church  centre 
in  France,  which  contributes  for  some  religions  pur- 
poses, as  the  foreign  missions,  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  Roman  Church  together. 

(8.)  The  HiOory  of  French  Protettantiem.—'The  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  centuiy,  soon  after  its  rise  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  found  many  friends  and  pa^ 
trons  in  France ;  but  it  met  at  once  with  a  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
which  declared  against  it  in  1521.  Among  the  earli- 
est preachers  of  the  Reformed  foith  were  Bucer,  Me- 
lancthon,  Lefovre,  and  Farel ;  somewhat  later,  Calvin 
published  his  ImHtvies  of  the  Christian  ReUffiorij  with 
a  dedication  to  king  Francis  I.  I2i  1521  the  first  Prot- 
estant congregation  was  formed  at  Meaux,  the  bishop 
of  which  city,  Bri^onnet  (q.  v.),  was  one  of  the  converts 
of  Leffevre  and  Farel.  The  bishop  subsequently  yield- 
ed to  persecution  and  recanted,  but  the  congregation 
maintained  itself.  (For  a  fuller  account  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Protestantism  in  France,  see  Refobmation.) 
Under  the  reign  of  Henry  11  (1547-59),  the  members 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  had  increased  so 
greatly  in  numbers  and  strength  that  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  treat  them  any  longer  as  holders  of  a  forbid- 
den religion.  The  Protestants  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  seeking  to  secure  toleration,  but,  regarding 
the  Roman  Church  as  doomed  to  destruction,  and 
themselves  as  called  by  God  to  take  its  place,  they 
often  entered  into  plans  for  establishing  Protestantism 
as  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  adhesion  to  the  Ref- 
ormation of  several  members  of  the  royal  family,  as 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  and  several  grandees  of  the  empire  (among 
whom  the  three  brothers  Chatillon  and  the  noble  ad* 
miral  Coligny  distinguished  themselves),  early  intro. 
duced  into  the  Protestant  Church  a  political  element 
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which  WM  strengthened  by  the  cruel  rigor  with  which 
the  princes  generally  persecuted  it.  This  element 
was  developed  the  more  strongly  as  the  general  i 
spirit  of  those  times  was  democratic,  and  as  Calvin 
himself,  the  father  of  the  Reformed  Chuish,  inclined 
to  theocratic  principles.  ^^  In  1565  the  first  avowed 
French  Reformed  church  was  established  in  Paris. 
All  the  chief  towns  followed  this  example.  The  first 
synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  assembled  pri- 
vately in  Paris,  May  25, 1559.  Owing  to  the  danger 
of  the  enterprise  only  thirteen  churches  sent  deputies. 
Nevertheless,  the  foundations  of  an  important  super- 
structure were  then  and  there  laid.  A  complete  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  speedily  adopted,  for 
the  members  of  the  synod  had  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  to  waste  time  in 
unprofitable  discussions  among  themselves.  The  form 
of  government  thus  established  was  thoroughly  Pres- 
byterian in  its  character.  It  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Consistory  may  be  viewed  as  representing  the 
Kirk  Session,  the  Colloquy  the  Presbytery,  while  the 
Provincial  Synods  of  each  are  analogous ;  and  the  Na- 
tional Synod  corresponds  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Consistory  was  elected  at  first  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation over  which  it  was  to  rule,  but  vacancies  oc- 
curring afterwards  were  filled  up  by  the  Colloquy. 
The  ministers  were  elected  by  the  Colloquy.  A  min- 
ister, on  being  thus  elected,  was  required  to  preach 
before  the  congregation  on  three  consecutive  Sabbaths; 
whereafter,  if  no  objection  was  made,  the  congregation 
was  considered  as  acquiescing  in  the  appointment.  If 
there  was  any  objection,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Provincial  Synod,  whose  decision  was  final.  These 
provincial  synods  have  been  generally  sixteen  in  num- 
ber. The  National  Synod  has  met  but  seldom,  owing 
to  the  severe  persecutions  to  which  the  Church  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  increasing  restrictions  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  her.  The  Confettion  of  Faith 
adopted  at  the  first  synod  consisted  of  forty  articles. 
Its  doctrines  were  strictly  Calvinistic.  Though  the 
Church  was  much  harassed  by  persecution  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  still  it  greatly  increased ;  so  much 
so  that  we  are  told  that  Bcza,  who  died  in  1605,  could 
count  2150  churches  in  connection  with  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France ;  and  the  churches  were  not  small 
or  insignificant  in  point  of  strength.  In  some  there 
were  10,000  members.  The  church  of  Orleans  had 
7000  communicants,  and  the  ministers  in  such  churches 
were  proportionally  numerous:  two  ministers  to  a 
church  was  common,  and  that  of  Orleans  had  five. 
At  this  period  there  were  805  pastors  in  the  one  prov- 
ince of  Normandy,  and  in  Provence  there  were  60" 
(Eadie,  s.  v.).  The  cruel  persecution  to  which  the 
Calvinists  were  subjected  after  the  death  of  Henry  II, 
under  the  reign  of  Francis  II,  led  them  to  organise 
the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  in  which  some  discontent- 
ed membiers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  took 
part,  though  the  majority  of  the  conspirators  were  Cal- 
vinists. Its  aim  was  the  overthrow  of  the  proud  duke 
of  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
were  the  uncles  of  the  king,  and  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  The  conspiracy 
was  lietrayed,  and  many  of  the  participants  lost  their 
lives.  Calvin  and  Beza  had  been  notified  of  the  en- 
terprise, but  discouraged  it,  though  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  bound  to  betray  it.  The  weak  king  of 
Navarre,  and  still  more  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Con- 
d6,  were  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  king  saved  their  lives.  The  Calvinists 
henceforth  received  the  name  Huguenots,  a  name 
whose  etymology  is  not  quite  certain.  See  Huoue- 
HOTS.  During  the  regency  of  Catharine  of  Medicis 
the  Huguenots  increased  in  number,  and  the  court 
party,  which  feared  that  their  extirpation  was  not  pos- 
sible without  exposing  France  to  the  terrors  of  civil 
r.-ar,  was  inclined  to  grant  them  religious  toleration. 


The  dukes  of  Guise  saw  the  necessity  of  enlarging  and 
consolidating  the  Catholic  party.  The}'  prevailed  on 
the  aged  and  vainglorious  constable  of  Montmorency 
to  form  with  them  a  triumvirate,  which  was  soon  also 
joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  induced  by 
false  promises  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots. 
The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  even  feigned  an  indination 
to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and,  contrary  to  the 
wbhes  of  his  own  party,  brought  about  a  religious  con- 
ference with  the  Calvinists  at  Poissy  (1561),  at  which 
Beza  brilliantly  defended  the  Reformation  against  the 
whole  prelatlc  strengtH  of  the  Roman  Chureh.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  five  members  of  each  party, 
was  appointed  to  conciliate  the  views  of  the  two 
churches  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. It  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  formula  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Calvinists,  as  well  as  by  the 
queen-mother  and  the  cardinal.  But  the  Sorbonne 
declared  it  to  be  heretical,  and  it  was  roon  generally 
abandoned.  The  celebrated  edict  of  January,  1562, 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  provisionally  the  right  to 
assemble  for  religious  wonhip  outside  of  the  towns, 
until  further  provisions  should  be  made  by  an  oecumen- 
ical council.  Beza  and  the  Huguenots  in  general  ac- 
cepted  this  trifling  concession  with  gratitude,  but  a 
number  of  Parliaments,  especially  that  of  Paris,  raised 
against  it  the  strongest  remonstrances.  The  duke  of 
Guise  threatened  to  cut  it  with  the  edge  of  his  sword, 
and  commenced  hostilities  in  the  same  year  at  Vassy, 
where  a  number  of  the  Huguenots  were  massacred.  A 
bloody  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Huguenots  suf- 
fered heavy  losses,  and  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace 
of  St  (Sermain  (1570),  in  which  the  government  gave 
to  the  Huguenots  four  fortified  towns  as  security  for 
the  fliture.  The  Huguenots  conceived  new  hopes; 
their  chief  defender,  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  married 
to  the  king's  sister ;  but  when  all  their  chief  men  were 
assembled  at  Paris  to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  the  queen- 
mother  gave  treacherously  the  sign  for  that  general 
and  bloody  massacre  known  in  history  as  the  Night  of 
8t,  Bartholomew,  in  which  from  20,000  to  100,000  Pio- 
testants  perished,  and  among  them  the  great  Coligny 
(q.  v.).  The  Protestants  again  rose  in  despair,  and  re- 
ceived new  concessions  in  the  Edict  of  Poitiers  (1577), 
but  the  Holy  League,  which  had  been  organized  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  compelled  the  king  to 
revoke  everything,  and  to  take  a  pledge  not  to  rest  un- 
til the  last  heretic  should  be  extirpated  from  France. 
The  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother 
b}'  order  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  tree  himself  from 
the  influence  of  the  League,  stirred  up  anew  the  fimat- 
icism  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  led  to  the  expul- 
sion, and,  later,  to  the  assassination  of  the  king  him- 
self. The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  had  been  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  yet,  to 
overcome  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  he 
believed  it  necessary  to  join  the  Roman  Church  (1593)« 
He  gave,  however,  to  his  former  coreligionists,  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1598),  which  he  declared  irrevocable, 
freedom  of  faith  and  of  public  worship  (with  only  a 
few  restrictions),  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  great 
privileges  as  on  organized  political  corporation.  They 
were  declared  eligible  for  admission  into  the  universi- 
ty, and  for  appointments  in  the  public  service,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  grant  of  1000  crowns.  The  remon- 
strances of  several  magistrates  and  {at>vinces  against 
this  decree  were  in  vain.  Thus  brighter  days  seemed 
to  approach.  During  the  twenty-six  yeara  which  in- 
tervened between  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  only  rvi 
National  Synods  had  been  held,  and  the  only  thing 
that  had  served  to  cheer  up  the  drooping  hearts  of 
Protestants  had  been  the  publication  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Genevan  venion  of  the  Bible. 
After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV  (1610)  the  Protea- 
tants  were  again  forced  by  persecution  to  take  np  arms 
in  defence  of  their  rights ;  but  they  were  disarmed  as 
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a  political  party  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  tbonKh,  by  an 
act  of  amnesty  at  Nismea  (1629),  he  secured  to  them 
their  former  ecclesiastical  privileges.  About  thia  time 
their  number  had  been  reduced  to  only  about  half  of 
vrhat  it  was  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Louis  XIV  regarded  it  as  hia  special  miasion  to  brealc 
the  power  of  Protestantism  in  tiie  state.  The  Protes- 
tants were  deprived  of  a  great  many  churches  and 
schools ;  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  convert  all 
who  were  accessible  to  fear,  promiaea,  or  persuasion ; 
children  were  taken  from  their  parents ;  *'  booted  mis- 
sions of  dragoons'*  were  sent  in  every  direction  (after 
1681),  and  at  last  the  Edict  of  Nantea  was  formally  re- 
pealed in  1685.  See  Nantes^  Edict  op.  One  moun- 
tain tribe  [see  Camisards]  in  the  Cevemnet  took  up 
arms  against  the  king,  but  its  prophets  and  heroes  ei- 
ther perished  on  the  battle-field,  or  gained  only  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  into  exile  (1704).  It  is  calculated  that 
fh>m  80,000  to  40,000  Protestants  fled  fh>m  France  at 
thia  time.  Nevertheless,  two  millions  of  the  Reformed 
remained,  with  no  congregations  except  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  1744  they  aguin  held  their  first  National 
Synod.  *'In  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  during  the  regency  of  Philippe  d' Orleans,  the 
Protestants  were  more  leniently  dealt  with.  Though 
now  enjoying  external  peace,  the  Church  began  to  ex- 
hibit signs  of  internal  declension.  The  chief  causes 
producing  this  effect  were  the  want  of  trained  and  edu- 
cated men  to  fill  the  office  of  pastor,  and  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  which  had  sprung  up  amimg  the  members  of 
the  Church.  These  defects  were  remedied  mainly  by 
the  exertions  of  Antoine  Court,  who  has  been  styled 
the  *  Restorer  of  the  Protestantism  of  France.'  He 
instituted  prayer-meetings  wherever  he  could,  and  also 
held  synods  or  conferences  of  the  ministers,  along  with 
a  few  intelligent  laymen.  By  thus  exciting  a  spirit 
of  prayer  and  a  love  of  order  he  much  benefited  the 
Church.  But,  while  the  Protestant  Church  was  grad- 
ually recovering  from  its  depressed  condition,  it  was 
startled  by  the  proclamation  by  Louis  XV,  on  May  14, 
1724,  of  the  last  great  law  against  the  Protestants, 
This  law  re-enforced  the  most  severe  measures  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  sought  not  so  much  to  intimidate  Protestants 
into  a  recantation,  or  to  punish  them  if  they  refused, 
but  rather  sought  to  force  them,  willing  or  not,  to  re- 
ceive the  onlinances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
For  instance,  it  made  baptism  by  the  parish  curate 
compulsory  in  every  case,  and  declared  that  no  mar- 
riage was  valid  unless  performed  by  a  Roman  priest. 
This  attempt  to  force  people  into  the  Church  of  Rome 
only  drove  them  further  from  it.  Antome  Court  (q. 
v.)  was  supported  by  multitudes.  The  Provincial  Syn- 
ods, which  he  had  reinvigorated,  multiplied ;  and,  to 
meet  the  want  of  pastors,  he  opened  a  school  of  theolo- 
gy at  Lausanne,  which  continued  to  supply  the  Pro- 
testant Church  with  pastors  until  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon. From  1780  to  1744  the  Protestants  enjoyed  quiet 
In  the  latter  year  a  National  Synod  was  held  in  Lower 
Languedoc.  When  the  news  of  the  holding  of  this 
synod  reached  Paris,  it  caused  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters to  embark  in  a  new  crusade  of  horrors  against  the 
defenceless  Protestants.  This  caused  a  new  emigra- 
tion .  Calmer  days  followed  the  storm,  and,  after  1760, 
principles  of  toleration  began  to  prevail.  The  school 
of  Voltaire,  while  doing  incalculable  injury  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality  generally,  did  good  ser- 
vice in  spreading  the  principles  of  toleration  and  of 
religious  liberty.  The  nation  gradually  became  leav- 
ened with  these  principles.  Louis  XVI,  though  rather 
inclined  to  the  opposite  principles,  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1788,  he  published  an  edict  of  tolerance.  The  priv- 
ileges granted  by  this  edict  to  those  who  w^ere  not  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  the  following :  ^  The  right  of  living 
in  France,  and  of  exercising  a  profession  or  trade  in  the 
kingdom,  without  being  disturbed  on  account  of  relig- 
ion ;  the  permission  to  marry  legally  before  the  officers 


of  justice ;  the  authority  to  record  the  births  of  their 
children  before  the  local  judge.*  It  also  included  a 
provision  for  the  interment  of  those  who  could  not  be 
buried  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual"  (£a- 
die,  a.  v.). 

The  Refonnation  of  Luther  found  early  adherents  in* 
Fhtnce,  some  of  whom  suffered  martynlom  for  their 
faith  [see  Rbforbiation  in  France],  but  the  influ- 
ence of  Calvin  soon  prevailed.  In  1648,  Alsace,  and  a 
number  of  other  districts  and  towns  in  which  the  Lu- 
theran Church  was  either  exclusively  or  partly  estab- 
lished, were  ceded  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Westpha- 
lia. Religious  liberty  was  guaranteed  to  the  Luther- 
ans, and  again  confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Nymvegen 
in  1678.  On  the  same  terms  France  acquired,  in  1681, 
Strasburg,  and  in  1796,  flrom  Wurtemberg,  Mompel- 
gard.  The  congregations  of  these  districts  gradually 
coalesced  into  the  one  evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  France,  showing  the  diversities  of  its  origin  by  the 
variety  of  liturgies,  hymn-books,  catechisms,  etc.  whidi 
are  still  in  use.  The  firee  exercise  of  their  worship  has 
not,  9n  the  whole,  been  interfered  with ;  yet  many  roy- 
al decrees  have  favored  the  Roman  Church  and  proae- 
lytism,  and  the  number  of  entire  congregations  which 
have  been  brought  back  to  the  Roman  Church  la  said 
to  be  over  sixty. 

The  National  Assembly  of  1789  gave  to  all  religious 
denominations  equal  rights,  yet  the  Revolution  soon 
afterwards  raged  against  the  Protestant  churches  as 
much  as  against  the  Roman  Catholic.  Peace  and  or- 
der were  first  restored  by  the  decree  of  1802,  in  which 
Napoleon  assigned  to  the  clergymen  of  the  French  Re- 
formed and  the  French  Lutiberan  churches  salariea 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  gave  them,  at  his  own 
authority,  a  new  constitution.  The  i»incipal  pointa 
of  this  constitution  were  as  follows :  The  lowest  eccle- 
siastical board  for  both  denominations  is  the  Conntfofy, 
which  consists  of  the  pastors  of  the  consistorial  dis- 
trict, and  from  six  to  twelve  laymen.  There  is  to  be 
one  Consistory  for  every  6000  souls,  no  matter  whether 
they  belong  to  one  or  to  several  congregations.  The 
lay  members  are  elected  eveiy  other  year  from  the 
number  of  those  citizens  who  pay  the  highest  taxes. 
The  Consistory  is  presided  over  by  the  oldest  pastor. 
In  the  Reformed  Church  five  consistorial  districts  form 
one  synodal  district.  The  Provincial  Synod  consists 
of  one  pastor  and  one  elder  from  every  congregation. 
The  prefiident  is  elected.  The  synod  cannot  be  con- 
voked without  the  permission  of  the  government ;  can 
discuss  only  subjects  which  have  previously  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  minister  of  public 
worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  or  an  officer 
delegated  by  him ;  and  can  remain  in  session  only  six 
da^-s.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  divided  into  Impeo* 
tiofif,  the  assemblies  of  which  correspond  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Synods  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  assemblies  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  elect  for  lifetime  one  inspector  and  two  lay 
a4juncts,  who  have  the  right  to  visit  the  churches. 
Above  these  provincial  synods  standa  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  a  kind  of  central  synod,  called  the  General  Con" 
eistory.  It  consists  of  a  lay  president  and  two  clerical 
inspectors,  appointed  by  the  government  for  life,  and 
of  one  lay  deputy  from  ever}'  Inspection  elected  for 
life.  This  board'  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  the  Provincial  Synods  and  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Inspections.  In  the  interval  between  the  sessions,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  president,  the  elder  of  the 
two  inspectors,  two  lay  members  designated  by  the 
General  Consistory,  and  a  commissary  appointed  by 
the  head  of  the  state,  acts  as  the  supreme  administra- 
tive board  of  the  Church.  This  responsible  committee 
is  called  the  Directory.  At  first  this  new  constitution 
was  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the  Protestants,  but 
its  defects  soon  revealed  themselves.  The  Reformed 
Church  complained  that  the  Provincial  Synods  were 
never  convoked.     The  want  of  Presbyterial  Councila 
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was  80  palpable  that  tbey  were  organized  id  spite  of 
the  silence  of  the  law,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  under 
the  name  of  Contutcim  Sedunmaires ;  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  under  the  name  ConteUs  Pretbyt^aux.  The 
larger  Reformed  congregations  also  appointed  deacons, 
to  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  this  example  was  im- 
itated  by  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Colmar.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Napoleon  and  that  of  the  Bourbons, 
no  improvement  of  the  law  could  be  expected,  because 
the  one  was  too  absolute,  and  the  other  too  hostile  to 
Protestantism.  Under  Louis  Philippe  several  attempts 
were  made  to  reorganise  the  Church,  but  dissension 
between  the  government  and  the  Church  boards,  and, 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  between  the  Inspectiona  and 
the  General  Consistory,  frustrated  all  these  efforts. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  both  churches  availed 
themselves  of  the  liberty  granted  to  them,  and  held 
General  Assemblies,  which  prepared  drafts  of  new  con- 
stitutions, and  also  expressed  a  dedre  for  union  be- 
tween the  two  churches.  Louis  Napoleon  returned  to 
the  principles  of  the  former  legislation,  and  by  a  de- 
cree of  March  26, 1852,  re-esUblished  the  law  of  1802, 
with  a  few  alterations.  According  to  these  alterations, 
Presbyterial  Councils,  based  on  universal  suifhige,  are 
established  in  both  churches ;  from  them  Consistories 
proceed,  which  elect  their  clerical  president,  who  must, 
however,  be  approved  by  the  government.  The  Re- 
formed Church  receives,  moreover,  ftvm  the  govern- 
ment a  ConMeil  Central,  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  board, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  the  Consistories  have  not  yet  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  Conteii,  which,  in  fact,  is  only  an  organ 
for  the  government  rather  than  for  the  churches.  In 
the  Lutheran  Church  the  inspectors  are  in  future  to  be 
appointed  for  life  by  the  government,  instead  of  bo- 
ing  elected  by  the  district  assemblies.  The  supreme 
Church  board  is  called  the  Supreme  Consietofy,  and  the 
government  appoints  its  president  and  one  member. 
All  the  inspectors  are  also  members  of  this  Supreme 
Consistory,  with  two  lay  deputies  from  each  inspection 
district,  and  one  deputy  of  the  theological  seminar}'. 
The  election  of  these  latter  two  classes  is  left  to  the 
Church.  The  Directory  has  the  right  of  appointing 
all  pastors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  government. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  decree  of  March  26,  a 
new  division  and  an  increase  of  the  consistories  of  the 
two  churches,  and  of  the  Inspections  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  took  place.  This  reorganization  of  the  two 
churches  afforded  to  both  this  theoretical  advantage, 
that  each  department  was  assigned  to  a  Consistory, 
and  that  henceforth  congregations  could  be  formed 
without  having  to  encounter  obstacles  <m  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  boards.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  dissenters,  many  of 
whose  churches  and  schools  were  closed  in  the  purely 
Roman  Catholic  districts.  In  consequence  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  bishops,  and  their  influence  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  Protestants  had  frequently  to  suffer  from  ar- 
ticles 291, 292,  and  294  of  the  Napoleonic  Criminal  Code, 
according  to  which  all  associations  of  twenty  persons 
or  more,  without  previous  authorization  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  forbidden.  This  law  has  frequently  been 
put  in  force  against  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Prot- 
estants, both  in  the  state  and  in  the  free  churches,  in 
places  where  there  are  no  church  edifices.  Many  of 
these  grievimces  were  redressed  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  when  a  minister  of  public  worship  de- 
clared those  articles  not  to  be  applicable  to  religious 
meetings.  But  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon,  issued 
March  25, 1852,  extended  it  again  to  **  all  public  meet- 
ings,*' and  subjected  the  Protestants  to  many  new  an« 
noyances.  Tbey  hope  to  find  some  relief  from  a  re- 
cent law  of  March  19, 1859,  which  takes  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  prefects,  and  transfers  it  to  the  State 
Council,  which  is  less  suspected  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bishops  and  the  Roman  Catholic  parfy. 


A  great  revival  in  the  Protestant  churches  com- 
menced about  1820.  Those  who,  under  the  influence 
of  thia  revival,  sought  to  unite  themselves  by  closer 
Spiritual  bonds  than  the  state  churches  afforded  them, 
vrere  generally  designated  by  the  name  MethodUte,  al- 
though they  were  not  organized  as  a  Methodist  denom- 
ination. Many  of  the  converts  kept  themselves  aloof 
fh>m  the  state  churches,  and  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  independent  congregations.  In  the  state 
Church  a  violent  contest  arose  l>etween  the  Evangeli 
eal  and  the  Rationalistic  parties.  The  *^EvangSieal 
Ataodation^**  founded  in  1888,  was  supported  as  a  home 
missionary  society  by  evangelical  Christians  both  in 
and  out  of  the  state  churches.  A  large  number  of  reg- 
ions societies  sprung  up,  partly  supported  by  only  one 
ot  the  great  parties,  but  partly  also  by  both.  In  1848, 
Frederick  Monod  (q.  v.),  with  several  other  clergymen 
of  the  Evangelical  school,  seceded  from  the  Reformed 
State  Church  because  the  f^ynod  of  the  Church  refused 
to  demand  from  all  ministers  an  adhesion  to  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  evangelKal  fiiith.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  count  de  Oasparin  and  otherv,  he  succeeded 
in  having  all  the  dissident  churches  united  into  a  Unkm 
dee  igUaet  evangHiqvee  de  France"  which  held  its  first 
Genial  Synod  in  1849.  The  churches  belonging  to 
this  union  are  entirely  independent  of  the  state,  and 
their  General  Synods  now  meet  biennially.  In  both 
the  state  churches  some  leading  men  and  journals  of 
the  Rationalistic  party  have  gone  so  far  as  to  avow  un- 
disguised deistical  view^,  and  all  attempts  to  force 
them  out  of  the  Church  have  failed.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  school  showed 
nn  inclination  towards  Baptist  views,  the  choice  was 
left  to  him  either  to  recant  or  to  secede. 

II.  Ecderiatlical  Statistics  of  France,— (l.)  The  R». 
man  CathoUe  Church. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869,  eighteen  arch- 
bishoprics, viz.  Aix,  Alby,  Algiers  (established  in  1867), 
Auch,  Avignon,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Cam- 
brai,  Chamb^ry,  Lyons,  Paris.  Rheims,  Rennes  (estab- 
lished in  1859),  Rouen,  Sens,  Toulouse,  and  Tours.  A 
number  of  the  archbishops  are  generally  cardinals  (in 
1868,  five),  who,  as  such,  are  senators  of  tiie  empire,  and 
receive  a  higher  salary.  The  number  of  bishoprics 
is  69  in  France,  2  in  Algeria,  8  in  the  colonies  (Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion) ;  total,  74.  Since 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  bishops  have 
claimed  the  right  to  meet,  without  previous  authori 
zation  from  the  government,  in  Provincial  Synods, 
and  many  such  synods  have  since  been  held.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops  are  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  dioceses  by  vicar-generals,  whose  number 
ranges  from  two  to  fifteen,  and  by  two  or  three  secre* 
taries.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  hare  risen  in  impor^ 
tance  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  provincial  and 
diocesan  synods,  and  consist  of  a  president,  an  qfficialy 
a  vice-official^  apromotettr^  one  or  several  assessors,  snd 
one  ffrtffier.  As  the  bishops  are  not  elected,  but  nomi 
nated  by  the  government,  the  chapters  have  lees  im 
portance  than  in  other  countries.  The  canons  of  the84 
chapters,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  bishopp, 
form  three  classes,  called  cJumoittes  ef  hotmeuTj  cAa- 
noines  honoraires^  and  chandnes  Htulaires.  The  third 
class  contains  tbe  active  resident  members.  The  first 
class  contains  bishops  of  other  dioceses;  the  second 
class  (the  most  numerous),  many  pastors,  vicars,  pro- 
fessors of  theological  faculties,  presidents  of  semina- 
ries, colleges,  and  institutions,  both  Frenchmen  and 
foreigners.  Rural  deaneries,  other  chapters,  and  the 
office  of  archdeacon  were  swept  away  by  the  Rev- 
olution, but  a  new  chapter  of  St.  Denys  (Dionysins), 
prominent  not  so  much  by  influence  as  by  high  posi- 
tion, has  been  founded,  near  tbe  tomb  of  the  imperial 
family,  by  Louis  Napoleon.  It  has  two  classes  of 
members :  first,  the  bishops  who  have  retired ;  and, 
secondly,  ten  canons,  with  ten  honorary  members, 
these  latter  including  the  imperial  chaplains.     The 
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lower  eletffy  are  divided  into  atris^  detmnatiU,  and  «i- 
ixdrt9.  There  are  aboat  8600  of  the  first,  about  82,000 
of  the  second,  and  more  than  9000  of  the  third  class. 
Benides;  there  are  a  number  of  aumoniers  (chaplains) 
appointed  for  the  lyceums,  colleges,  normal  schools, 
hospitals,  and  jails;  also  for  the  army  and  the  navy, 
each  of  which  has  its  {tunumier  en  eh*'/.  Thus  the  total 
number  of  the  lower  (secalar)  clergy  exceeds  40,000. 
In  the  administration  of  the  secular  affairs  of  the  par- 
ishes, some  members  of  the  laity  take  part  as  marffuU- 
lien  de  parotsae  (treasurers),  or  memljers  of  the  so- 
called  Fabrique  (church  council). 

In  the  Roman  Church,  the  religious  orders  and  com- 
munities of  the  clergy,  and  societies  and  conftntemi- 
ties  among  the  laity,  are  very  numerous.  Among  the 
monastic  orders  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.)  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  both  by  the  number  of  their  establishments 
and  by  their  influence.  Some  of  their  members  (e.  g. 
Ravignan  and  F^lix)  have  shone  aa  the  greatest  pul- 
pit orators  of  modem  France.  The  Benedictines  (q. 
V.)  have  re-established  a  convent  at  Solemnes,  and 
have  resumed  the  literary  labors  of  their  order,  but 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  many  members. 
The  Dominicans,  though  not  very  numerous,  have 
gained  prestige  from  the  reputation  of  Lacordaire,  who 
re-established  the  order  in  France.  Nearly  all  the  mo- 
nastic orders  of  the  Ronuin  Church  have  now  some  es- 
tablishments in  France,  and  a  number  of  naw  ones  (e. 
g.  the  ObUiteSf  MarisU,  and  society  of  Picpua)  have 
been  founded.  Many  of  the  religious  orders  and  com- 
munities devote  themselves  wiUi  great  zeal  to  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  At  the  head  of  them  are 
the  Lazarutg  (q.  v.),  whose  principal  establishment  is 
in  Paris.  With  them  vies  especially  the  Seminary  of 
Foreign  Miseions  at  Paris,  which  was  founded  in  1G68, 
abolished  in  1792,  and  re-established  in  1825.  It  is 
under  the  administration  of  a  superior  and  six  direct- 
ors, and  sends  out  every  year  large  numbers  of  mis- 
sionaries to  Eastern  Asia.  The  Oblates,  the  Marists, 
the  Picpus  Society,  the  Jesuits,  the  Priests  of  Mercy, 
the  Capuchins,  and  many  other  orders  and  congrega- 
tions, sustain  missions  in  foreign  lands.  A  new  mis- 
sionary seminary  for  tha  missions  in  Africa  was  estab- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1858.  The  communities  of  women^ 
who  nurse  the  sick  and  the  aged  poor,  or  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching  and  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners 
and  wretched  females,  are  very  numerous  and  pros- 
perous. Many  of  these  congregations  and  societies — 
as  the  Sisten  of  Charity  (q.  v.),  the  congre^tion  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  (q.  v.),  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
etc. — increase  with  a  rapidity  which  is  almost  without 
example  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  religious  societies  among  the  laity  also  increase  in 
strength  and  numbers  every  year.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  the  central  missionary  society  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  to  which  now  nearly  all  countries  of  the 
world  contribute.  It  was  founded  in  France  in  1822, 
has  its  centres  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  its  contribu- 
tions amount  to  about  5,000,000  francs  annually,  more 
than  one  half  of  which  is  contributed  by  France.  The 
societv  publishes  a  bimonthly.  Annals  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Faith,  in  various  languages.  The  central  chil- 
dren's missionary  society  of  the  Church,  called  the 
Soci^y  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  has  its  central  organiza- 
tion in  France.  Its  annual  income  amounts  to  about 
1,000,000  firancs.  The  St,  Vincent  Society,  for  visiting 
and  assisting  the  poor,  has  established  branch  associa- 
tions in  more  than  8000  localities,  and  expends  for  the 
assistance  of  the  poor  more  than  8,000,000  francs  an- 
nnally.  Primary  education  in  France  is  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  Most  of  the 
schools  are  conducted  by  religious  congregations,  such 
as  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph, 
Brothers  of  Mary,  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary, 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  others.     The 


seminaries,  In  which  those  who  have  the  priesthood  in 
view  are  educated  from  their  early  boyhood  (Grands 
et  Petiis  Siminaires'),  are  now,  as  they  always  have 
been,  under  the  sole  control  of  the  bishops.  The  re- 
lations of  the  Church  to  the  State  colleges  were,  until 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
bishops,  although  every  college  had  its  chaplain.  The 
controversy  between  Church  and  State  on  this  point 
was  terminated  by  the  law  of  March  15, 1850,  which 
grants  to  the  Church  the  liberty  to  found  free  colleges. 
This  permission  has  called  into  existence  a  veiy  consid- 
i  erable  number  of  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  board- 
j  ing-schools.  Faculties  of  theology  exist  at  Paris  (the 
Sorbonne),  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux,  but,  as  the 
I  professors  and  deans  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
public  worship,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
bishops,  and  have  but  a  limited  number  of  students. 
Moreover,  the  course  of  studies  at  the  three  last-named 
is  by  no  means  superior  to  that  of  the  Grands  Semi- 
naires.  In  order  to  promote  the  study  of  scientific 
theology,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  cultivated  but  little, 
the  bishops  have  organized  at  Paris  an  icole  eccUsiaS' 
tique  des  hautes  Mudes. 

Nominally,  the  immense  majority  of  the  population 
of  France  is  still  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  census  of  1851  claimed  out  of  the  entire 
population  (85,781,627)  34,931,032  as  Roman  Catholics. 
At  the  last  JFVench  census  the  religious  denominations 
were  not  taken  into  consideration.  In  1866  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  French  dominions  was  esti- 
mated as  follows :  France,  86,000,000 ;  French  posses- 
sions in  America,  814,000;  Algeria,  190,000;  other 
French  possessions  in  Africa,  183,000;  possessions  in 
Asia,  200,000 ;  possessions  in  Oceanica,  80,000.  A  very 
large  portion  of  these,  however,  are  practically  n<k 
only  without  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
Church,  but  even  decided  opponents  of  it.  Among 
the  daily  journals  publl^lied  at  Paris  only  a  few  are 
considered  as  Roman  Catholic  papers.  The  number 
of  religious  journals,  in  proportion  both  to  the  Roman 
population  pf  France  and  to  the  religious  press  of  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  small.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  the  Roman  Catholic  papers  are  the  Monde 
and  the  IJmvers,  both  dailies  of  Paris,  and  counted 
among  the  most  important  organs  of  the  ultramontane 
party  in  the  world. 

The  following  table  gives  the  list  of  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  with  number  of  dioceses,  clergy,  and  relig- 
ious communities  in  each,  as  reported  in  1868 : 
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6 
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(2.)  Protestantism. — Of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
France,  two,  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran,  are  recog- 
nised as  state  churches.  The  French  government  ap- 
propriates a  certain  sum  of  money  every  year  for  their 
support.  The  budget  for  1861  gave,  as  the  total  sum 
of  this  appropriation,  1,462,286  francs — a  little  loss  than 
800,000  dollars.  It  was  divided  as  follows,  namely: 
for  the  salaries  of  Reformed  pastors,  890,400  francs ; 
salaries  of  Lutheran  pastors,  415,750  francs ;  in  aid  of 
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theological  BchooU,  82,000  francs.  The  remainder 
was  devoted  to  bnildings  and  repairs,  to  the  support 
of  widows,  and  to  incidental  expenses.  The  salaries 
are  allotted  by  law,  according  to  the  population  of  the 
communes,  or  districts.  The  pastors  of  Paris  receive 
8000  francs ;  pastors  of  communes  with  a  population 
of  over  80,000  souls  have  2000  francs ;  from  80,000 
down  to  5000  souls,  1800  ihincs;  below  5000  souls, 
1500  francs.  Thus  a  pastor  in  one  of  the  state  church- 
es in  the  poorest  village  in  France,  or  in  a  remote  coun- 
try parish,  is  insured  a  salary  of  800  dollars  a  year. 
The  communes  are  allowed  to  add  to  the  stated  salaiy 
where  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
parishes,  especially  in  the  departmenta  of  the  I>oubs, 
Bas-Kbin,  Haut-Hhin,  and  Vosges,  have  funded  or  real 
property,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  either  to 
the  support  of  the  pastor,  or  to  repairs,  church  expens- 
es, etc.  Collections  for  parish  purposes,  or  for  the 
poor,  are  taken  up  at  the  church-doors  every  Sunday, 
fn  genera],  the  parishes  have  parsonages ;  where  they 
have  not,  the  communes  are  bound  by  law  to  furnish  a 
subsidy  for  rent,  unless  the  funds  of  the  parish  afford 
sufficient  income  for  the  purpose.  **  A  garden,"  to  cite 
Uie  language  of  the  law,  "is  not  de  rigueur^  but  the 
communes  are  authorized  to  provide  it"  {NapoleotCt 
Decree  of  Mag  5,  1806).  The  state  also  provides  for 
two  Protestant  theological  seminaries — one  at  Stras- 
buig,  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  other  at  Mon- 
tauban,  for  the  Reformed  Church.  None  but  French 
citizens  can  become  pastors.  No  doctrinal  decision  or 
formularj',  whether  called  a  confession  of  faith  or  by 
any  other  title,  can  be  published,  or  be  made  the  basis 
of  instruction,  without  authorization  from  the  govern- 
ment, nor  can  any  change  of  discipline  be  made  with- 
out the  same  authorization.  No  one  can  be  admitted 
to  the  ministry  before  twenty-five  years  of  age.  No 
parish  can  augment  its  number  of  ministers  without 
the  consent  of  the  government.  No  religious  service 
at  which  more  than  twenty  persons  shall  assemble 
can  be  held  except  in  an  authorized  place  of  worship. 
No  preacher  is  allowed  to  inculpate  individuals,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  his  sermons,  or  to  attack'  the  Roman 
Catholic  relij[{ion,  or  any  other  authorized  by  the  state. 
The  highest  Church  judicatories  are,  in  part,  filled  with 
nominees  of  the  government,  and  no  real  autonomy  of 
the  churches  is  allowed.  The  professors  in  the  theo- 
logical schools,  though  nominated  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities, are  appointed  by  the  government. 

Reformed  Church, — The  highest  judicatory  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  as  already  stated,  is  the  Conseil  GMral 
(Central  Council)  at  Paris.  The  decree  of  1852,  which 
established  this  council,  ordered  that  it  should  be  com- 
posed, "  for  the  first  time,  of  eminent  Protestants  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  together  with  the  two  old- 
est pastors  in  Paris."  How  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
was  not  stated.  Its  president  for  18C8  was  General 
Dautheville,  of  the  Engineers ;  secretary,  M.  Sayous, 
sub-director  of  the  non-Catholic  cults  in  the  Ministry  of 
Worship.  Besides  them  there  were  11  other  memberfi. 
The  Council  is  the  organ  of  communication  between 
the  Reformed  Church  and  the  government  of  the  state. 
Its  functions  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  its  working, 
on  the  whole,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  Church,  under  the  Central  Council, 
are  the  Consistories,  Synods,  and  Presbyterial  Coun- 
cils. The  whole  of  France  was  in  1868  divided,  for 
the  Reformed  Church,  into  104  Consistorial  Dbtricts, 
intended  to  embrace  at  least  6000  souls  each,  though 
this  result  can  only  be  approximately  reached.  The 
Consistori'^  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Con- 
sistorial District,  and  of  a  body  of  laymen  elected  by 
the  Presbyterial  Councils  of  towns  other  than  the  chief 
town  of  the  parish.  The  Presbyterial  Council  of  the 
chief  town  lielongs  to  the  Consistory  ex-ojicio.  The 
president  is  elected  by  the  Consistory,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  government  of  the  state.  The  func- 
taona  of  the  Consistory  are  to  see  that  church-worship 


and  diacipline  are  regularly  oboerved ;  to  receive,  judge 
of,  and  transmit  to  the  government  the  acts  of  the  Pres- 
byterial Councils ;  and  to  superintend  the  schools  of  the 
district.  It  has  no  legislative  power  whatever,  bat 
superintends  the  general  interests,  both  religious  and 
financial,  of  the  parishes  under  its  jurisdiction.  It 
nominates  to  the  government  pastors  for  vacant  par- 
ishes. The  PreebyierieU  Council  is  a  body  of  laymen  in 
each  parish,  not  less  than  four  in  number,  nor  more 
than  seven.  They  are  elected  by  the  parish  every 
three  years.  The  minister  of  the  parish  is  president 
of  the  coun<;iI.  Its  functions  are  to  administer  the 
property,  order,  and  discipline  of  the  parish,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Consistor}*.  The  Synods  are  essen- 
tially ecclesiastical  bodies,  superintending  the  spiritual 
element,  as  the  Consistories  do  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Church.  Five  consistorial  churches  consti- 
tute a  Synodal  District,  and  each  send  a  clerical  and 
lay  deputy  to  the  Synod,  which  thus  consists  of  ten 
members.  Of  these  Provincial  Synods  there  are  twen- 
ty-one in  France.  No  periodical  sessions  arc  allowed, 
nor  can  any  session  be  called  without  the  permission 
of  the  government,  to  whom  the  questions  to  be  treat- 
ed at  the  session  must  be  stated  beforehand.  A  pre- 
fect, or  sub-prefect,  must  be  present  at  the  sessions, 
which  cannot  last  more  than  six  days.  The  result  of 
all  these  restrictions  may  readily  be  imagined.  The 
Provincial  Synods  either  do  not  meet  at  all,  or,  if  they 
do,  their  sessions  have  no  impoit  for  the  life  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church.  No  National  Synod  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  none  is  held.  Thus  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  lacks  tlie  most  vital  element  of  pres- 
byterian  connectional  government — a  General  Assem- 
bly. The  feebleness  of  the  Chun-h  government  is  la- 
mentably manifest  in  man}'  points.  The  present  con- 
test about  Rationalism  brings  this  weakness  out  in  the 
strongest  light.  The  old  French  confession  of  faith  is 
nominally  the  standard  of  doctrine,  but  a  man  may 
preach  Unitarianism.  Universalism,  or  even  Panthe- 
ism, and  there  is  no  power  to  call  him  to  an  account 
before  any  ecclesiastical  tribunal  competent  to  try  him 
and  to  depose  him.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  is  at  Montauban,  in  the  South  of 
France  (Tarn  et  Garonne).  No  one  can  be  a  minister 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  without  a  certificate 
that  he  has  studied  at  one  of  the  theological  schools 
(of  France  or  Geneva),  and  the  diploma  of  bachelor  in 
theology.  All  the  regulations  of  the  theological 
schools  must  be  approved  by  the  government.  Ac- 
cording to  Th.  do  Prat,  Annuaire  Protettant^  1868-1870 
(Paris,  18C8),  the  statistics  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
1868  were  as  follows :  Consistories,  104 ;  parishes,  508, 
with  597  *'anfie7M;"  temples  or  oratories,  903;  schools, 
or  "salles  d'afile,"  1385;  official  pastors,  606;  auxil- 
iary pastors,  sufl^ragans,  and  attmoniers  (chaplains),  86. 
The  population  reported  b}'  the  Consistories  (eight 
Consistories  which  made  no  report  being  estimated) 
amounts  to  €30,000. 

Lutheran  Church, — ^The  highest  judicatories  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  are  the  Higher  Consistory  and  the 
Directory.  Under  these  are  Inspections,  Consistories, 
and  Presbyterial  Councils.  The  Hightr  Consistory  con- 
sists of  27  members,  all  holding  office  for  life.  It  is 
composed  of  a  president  and  one  layman  nominated 
by  the  government;  of  16  laymen  chosen  by  the  In- 
spections or  Inspectoral  Afsemblies ;  of  one  professor 
from  the  theological  seminary,  chosen  by  the  faculty ; 
and  of  eight  pastors,  who  are  at  the  same  time  in- 
spectors. It  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  at  any 
other  time  when  summoned  by  the  government.  Its 
duty  is  to  watch  over  the  constitution,  discipline,  and 
worship  of  the  Church ;  to  form  a  final  court  of  appeal ; 
to  audit  the  account  of  lower  judicatories.  Its  seat  of 
government  is  Strasburg,  but  it  is  represented  official- 
ly by  the  Consistor}'  of  Paris.  The  Directory  consists 
of  five  members,  also  holding  office  for  life;  the  presi- 
dent, appointed  by  the  government  (who  is  also  pros- 
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Ident  of  the  Higher  Consifltory) ;  one  lay  member  and 
one  clerical  inspector  appointed  by  government ;  and 
two  deputies  named  by  the  Higher  Consistory.  Its 
functions  are  purely  administrative,  but  that  means  a 
great  deal  in  France.  It  nominates  to  the  govern- 
ment all  the  pastors,  and  has  full  authority  over  the 
schools  and  the  theological  seminary,  not  only  to  name 
the  professors,  but  to  direct  the  course  of  instruction. 
The  Irupectiotu  are  territorial  districts,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Inspectors  or  Inspectoral  Assemblies.  Of 
those  there  are  now  eight  in  France,  composed  of  one 
or  more  Consistories ;  the  largest  Inspection  includes 
nine  Consistories.  The  Inspectoral  Assembly  includes 
all  the  pastors  embraced  in  the  district,  and  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  chosen  by  the  Consistories.  They 
meet  only  at  times  fixed  by  the  state.  In  each  In- 
spection there  b  an  ecclesiastical  inspector  appointed 
by  the  government,  who  convokes  and  presides  over 
the  Inspectoral  Assemblies.  These  inspectors,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Directory,  vbit  each  parish  at 
least  once  in  four  years ;  ordain  and  install  ministers ; 
liave  supervision  over  the  publication  of  books  for 
schools,  etc. ;  and,  in  fact,  have  general  administrative 
supervision  of  the  district.  The  ConsUtoriet  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  France  are  forty-four  in  number. 
They  are  composed  of  both  lay  and  clerical  members, 
the  laymen  holding  office  for  three  years.  All  the 
pastors  of  the  district,  with  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  Council  of  the  chief  city,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  la3rmen  chosen  by  the  more  popular  parishes, 
constitute  the  Consistory.  The  functions  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Consistories  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Consistories  of  the  Beformed  Church,  which 
have  already  been  described.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  difference  between  them  is,  that  in 
the  Reformed  Church  the  Consistories  nominate  the 
pastors,  while  in  the  Lutheran  this  function  is  dis- 
charged by  the  Directory,  as  above  stated.  The  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  Presbyterial  CoundU  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  theological 
seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  at  Strasburg.  The 
president  of  the  Directory  is  exH)fficio  director  of  the 
seminary.  There  are  six  professors,  whose  salaries 
are  paid  by  the  state.  The  faculty  of  theology  are 
also  professors  in  the  Seminary  of  Strasburg,  which 
has,  besides,  five  other  professors  in  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology.   The  school  is  well  organized  and  conducted. 

According  to  the  Ammaire  Protestant^  the  statis- 
tics of  this  Church  in  18G8  were  as  follows :  44  Consis- 
tories, 233  parishes,  202  annexet^  386  temples  (96  were 
subject  to  the  simitUaneum^  or  joint  use  by  the  Reform- 
ed Church),  713  schools,  271  official  pastors,  46  vicars, 
auxiliary  pastors,  and  aumomert.  According  to  the  re- 
ports furnished  by  42  Consistories,  and  estimates  for 
the  two  other  Consistories,  the  Lutheran  population 
amounted  to  305,000. 

In  Algeria,  the  United  Protestant  Church  (Reform- 
ed and  Lutheran)  has  3  Consistories,  16  parishes  (9  Re- 
formed, 7  Lutheran),  66  annexes,  25  temples  or  orato- 
ries, 14  schools,  16  official  pastors  (7  Reformed,  9  Lu- 
theran). 

Independent  Churches.— The  largest  body  of  indepen- 
dent (i.  e.  not  state)  Protestants  in  France  is  that  which 
is  organized  under  the  name  Union  des  Eglises  Evange- 
Uiues  de  France  (Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France).  Five  churches  in  Paris,  with  ni:ie  sUtions, 
are  connected  with  the  Union.  The  number  of  pro- 
vincial churches  is  40.  There  are  18  additional  stations 
connected  with  the  provincial  cbarcbes.  The  total 
membership  is  2735,  an  avenge  of  60  to  each  church. 
The  largest  church  is  that  of  the  Taitbout,  in  Paris, 
with  210  members.  There  are  seven  independent 
churches  not  in  connection  with  the  Union,  and  nu- 
merous small  congregations  served  by  pastors  of  the 
societies.  In  Algeria  the  Union  has  six  stations.  As 
yet  the  Union  has  no  theological  seminary.  Its  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  study  at  Geneva  or  Lausanne, 


and  aid  is  fkimished  by  an  education  society  to  sach 
students  as  need  it.  There  is  great  vitality  in  this 
organization ;  it  numbers  Pressens6,  Bersier,  and  de 
Gasparin  among  its  leaders. 

The  Evangelical  Society  of  France  is  a  powerful 
I  auxiliary  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches.    It 
reported  for  1868  the  following  statistics:  Expendi- 
ture, £5240 ;  agents  aided  by  its  funds,  nearly  50,  of 
whom  11  are  pastors,  8  evangelists,  and  27  teachers. 

The  Independent  Evangelical  Church  of  Lyons  (not 
included  in  the  Union)  had  in  1868  six  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  five  pastors  and  eight  evangelists.  Number 
of  members,  700,  mostly  converts  from  Roman  Cathol- 
icism ;  children  in  Sunday-schools,  250 ;  in  day-schools, 
300.  The  Church  has  eight  libraries,  an  infirmary  for 
the  indigent,  and  a  retreat  for  aged  women. 

The  Baptists  have  had  societies  in  France  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  They  are  in  relation  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  from  whose  funds 
they  derive  a  part  of  their  support.  Their  number  of 
members  in  1868  was  reportad  at  about  800,  mostiy 
converts  from  Romanism  ;  nine  churches,  ten  pastors, 
and  perhaps  forty  preaching-places. 

Though  there  were  Methodists  in  France  before  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  they  were  not  organ- 
ized as  a  French  denomination  until  1852.  Their  Con- 
ference embraces  also  French  Switzerland.  The  the- 
ological students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 
At  the  seventeenth  (inference,  held  in  Paris  in  June, 
18G8,  the  following  statistics  were  reported :  districts, 
3;  circuits,  16;  chapels  and  preaching-rooms,  184;  min- 
isters and  probationers,  30 ;  colporteurs  and  day-school- 
masters, 20;  local  preachers,  110;  members,  1979;  on 
trial,  146 ;  day-schools,  11 ;  Sunday-schools,  57 ;  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  277 ;  scholars,  2588. 

The  Annuaire  Protestant  gives  five  Moravian  and 
four  ** Anabaptist*'  churches.  It  has  no  statistics  of 
the  Darbyites,  Irvingites,  Hinschists,  and  other  small 
sects,  of  which  it  says  there  are  some  churches  in 
France. 

The  Jews  have  10  high  rabbis,  with  salaries  of  fh>m 
8500  to  7000  francs ;  66  rabbis,  with  incomes  ranging 
from  800  to  1500  francs ;  and  64  precentors,  with  allow- 
ances of  from  500  to  2000  ftancs.  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  1866  was  estimated  at  159,000  in  France,  and 
35,700  in  Algeria. 

See  Herzog,  Rtal^Enctfklopddiey  iv,  489  sq.,  529  sq. ; 
Gcdlia  ChrMana  m  provincicu  eededasticas  distribU' 
ta  opere  et  studio  Dionj'sii  Sammarthani  [St.  Marthe] 
(Paris,  1715-25,  vol.  i-iii ;  Opere  et  studio  monach.  cong, 
a.  Mauri,  1728-70;  vol.  iv-xii;  1785,  vol.  xiii);  Fis- 
qnet.  La  France  Pontijicak  {GaBia  Christiana)  Ilia, 
chronohffique  et  biographique  des  archeveques  et  eveques 
de  tousles  dioceses,  etc.  (Paris,  1865,  vol.  i ;  1866,  vol. 
ii) ;  Jager,  Histoire  de  VEglise  Caiholique  en  France  de- 
puis  son  origine  Jusq^au  Concordat  de  Pie  VII  (Paris, 
1863-66,  vol.  i-xiii);  (Beza),  Histoire  eedesiastique  des 
egUses  rif armies  du  royaume  de  France;  De  Felice, 
Hist,  des  Protestants  de  France  (Paris,  1850) ;  Vincent, 
Vues  sur  le  Protestantisme  en  France  (Nismes,  1829, 
2  vols.) ;  Bost,  Mmoires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  du 
reveil  reUgieux  des  igUses  prot.  de  ia  Suisse  et  de  la 
France  (Paris,  1854,  2  vols.) ;  Mader,  Die  protestatU. 
Kirche  Frankreichs  wm  1787  bis  1846  (ed.  by  Gieseler, 
I^eipzig,  1848,  2  vob.) ;  Reuchlin,  Das  Christenihum  in 
Frankreich  (Hamburgh,  1837) ;  Puaux,  Hist,  de  la  Re- 
formoHon  Franfoise  (Paris,  1863-64,  6  vols.,  of  popu- 
lar caste  and  littie  scientific  value) ;  Soldan,  Ge«c&.  des 
franz.  Protestantismus  bis  gum  Tode  CarVs  IX  (1853,  2 
vols.) ;  Polenz,  Gesch.  des  from.  Calvinismus  (Gotha, 
5  vols.).  A  periodical  specially  devoted  to  the  history 
of  French  ProtesUntism  is  published  by  Haag  (Bu^ 
leiin  de  la  SociUl  de  V Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran" 
fais).  A  biographical  dictionary  of  celebrated  French 
Protestants  was  also  published  by  Haag  {La  France 
Protestante,  8  vols.).     For  the  sUtistics  of  France,  see 
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Wiggsn,  KinM,  StatUiik,  U,  60-84;  Neher,  KirchL 
GwgraphU  wid  SiaHstik,  vol.  i  (Ratisbon,  1864) ;  La 
France  EceluiaUique  (anniul,  Paris)  gives  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch;  De  Prat,  LAfmu- 
ain  Protatamte,  1868-70  (Paris,  1868) ;  M'Clintock,  in 
rAeA/etAoiwt,  1861,  Februar^^  March,  and  April.  (A- 
J.S.) 

Francfort.    See  Frankfurt. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  founder  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, was  bom  in  1182  at  Assisi,  In  Umbria,  where 
his  father,  Peter  Bemadone,  was  a  rich  merchant. 
The  son  was  intended  also  for  business ;  but,  having 
a  taste  for  military  life,  he  took  part  in  a  contest  be- 
tween Assisi  and  Perugia,  and  was  talien  prisoner. 
After  a  year's  captivity  he  was  released.  Soon  after, 
an  illness  brought  him  near  the  gates  of  death.  He 
determined  to  renounce  the  world.  But,  on  recover- 
ing his  health,  he  alMindoned  his  religious  life  and 
plunged  into  gayety.  Suddenly  conscience-stricken, 
he  vowed  to  live  a  life  of  poverty.  The  following  in- 
cident illustrates  the  cliaxacter  of  his  religion  at  this 
time.  **  Worshipping  in  a  country  church  consecra- 
ted to  St.  Damian,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying, 
'  Francis,  go  and  prepare  my  bouse,  which  thou  seest 
fiiUing  into  ruins.'  What  was  the  man  pledged  to 
poverty  to  do  ?  He  quietly  went  home,  stole  a  horse 
from  his  father's  stable,  ibtn  went  to  his  father's 
warehouse,  and  stole  from  thence  silks  and  embroider- 
ies, with  which  he  laded  the  purloined  horse,  and  sold 
both  horae  and  goods  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Fo- 
lingo.  Romish  casuists  say  that  this  action  was  justi- 
fiable by  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  It  is  clear  that 
his  religious  training  had  not  instructed  him  in  the 
ten  commandments.  He  offered  the  money  to  the  of- 
ficiating priest  at  St.  Damian,  who  cautiously  refused 
to  take  it.  Francis  cast  the  money  into  the  mire,  but 
vowed  that  the  building  should  be  his  home  until  the 
divine  behest  had  been  fulfilled.  His  father  found 
him  out,  and,  though  Francis  was  twenty-five  yean 
old,  gave  him  a  sound  whipping,  and  put  him  into 
prison  in  his  own  house.  Francis  was  set  at  liberty 
by  his  mother  during  his  other's  absence  from  home. 
He  returned  to  St.  Damian's,  and  his  father  followed 
him  thither,  insisted  that  he  should  either  return 
homo,  or  renounce  before  the  bishop  all  his  share  in 
his  inheritance,  and  all  manner  of  expectations  from 
his  family^  The  son  accepted  the  latter  condition 
with  joy,  gave  his  father  whatever  he  had  in  his  pock- 
ets, told  him  he  was  ready  to  undergo  blows  and 
chains  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  went  with  his 
father  before  the  bishop  of  Assisi'to  make  a  legal  re- 
nunciation of  his  inheritance  in  form."  By  the  world, 
and,  it  would  seem,  by  his  father  himself,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  madman,  but  the  bishop  viewed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  youth  with  allowance,  and  treated  him 
with  kindness.  He  soon  after  renewed  his  vow  of 
poverty,  imagining  himself  warned  from  heaven  to 
do  so.  He  begged  for  and  labored  at  the  restoration 
of  several  churches.  At  this  time  he  pretended  to  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  He  soon  attracted 
followers,  and,  associating  with  himself  Bernard  of 
Quintavalle  and  Peter  of  Catania,  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, 1209,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  FrancUcan 
order.  The  number  of  his  adherents  increased  rap- 
idly, and  he  drew  up,  in  twenty  chaptere,  a  rule  for 
his  order.  He  carried  his  rule  to  Rome,  there  to 
obtain  for  it  the  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  111,  who 
regarded  Francis  as  a  madman,  but  saw  how  well 
fitted  for  bis  purposes  such  a  man  and  such  an  or- 
der might  be.  He  ordained  Francis  a  deacon  in 
1210,  and  gave  his  verbal  approbation  to  the  rule  he 
had  drawn  up.  Among  his  triumphs  we  must  record 
his  conversion  of  Clara,  or  St.  Clare.  See  Clark,  St. 
Bom  to  rank  and  fortune,  St.  Clare  had  recourse  from 
her  early  years  to  ascetic  practices.  She  heard  of 
Francis,  was  captivated  by  the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and. 


assisted  by  him,  she  eloped  fhnn  her  friends.  "  Al- 
though a  saint,  Francb  was  obviously  deficient  in  the 
moral  sense.  They  fled  to  the  Portiancula,  a  church 
which  the  Benedictines  had  now  given  to  the  Francis- 
cans. He  was  in  his  thirtieth,  she  in  her  nineteenth 
year.  She  was  welcomed  by  tiie  monks  and  attended 
by  her  spiritual  guide,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the 
neighboring  church  of  St.  Paul  until  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  her  reception  in  a  convent.  Fran- 
cis, regardless  of  filial  duty  and  parental  authority, 
induced  her  two  sisten,  Agnes  and  Beatrice,  notwith- 
standing the  agony  of  her  father,  to  follow  her  in  her 
flight,  and  to  partake  of  her  seclusion.  The  chnrch 
of  St  Damian  became  the  convent  of  the  Order  of  Poor 
Sitten  thus  establbhed.  It  was  at  fint  the  design 
of  Francis  and  his  associates  to  stud}'  how  they  might 
die  to  the  world,  living  in  poverty  and  solitude.  But, 
now  that  he  had  reached  a  summit  of  renown  and  in- 
fluence, he  imagined  that  he  had  a  further  commis- 
sion. He  consulted  Silvester  and  Clara,  who  declared 
that  it  was  revealed  to  them  that  the  founder  of  their 
order  should  go  forth  to  preach.  And  the  Franciscans 
became  a  preaching  order,  though  the  founder  was  an 
illiterate  man.  He  persevered  in  his  devotion  to  pov- 
ert}',  though  many  of  his  foUowen  soon  showed  an  in- 
clination to  appropriate  to  themselves  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  He  would  not  permit  even  his 
churches  to  be  richly  decorated :  they  were  to  be  low 
and  unadorned.  He  was  continually  devising  new 
methods  of  afflicting  and  mortifying  his  body.  If  any 
part  of  bis  rough  habit  seemed  too  soft,  he  sewed  it 
with  packthread.  Unless  he  was  sick  he  rarely  ate 
anything  that  was  dressed  with  Are,  and  when  he  did 
he  usually  put  water  or  ashes  upon  it.  He  fasted  rig- 
orously eight  Lents  in  the  year"  (Hook,  s.  v.). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  miracles  he  was  taid 
to  have  performed.  In  Roman  Catholic  phrase,  he 
bad  a  singular  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  ho 
chose  for  the  patroness  of  his  order,  and  in  whose  hon- 
or he  fasted  fVom  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to 
that  of  the  Assumption.  Roman  writen  tell  us  that 
he  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  gift  of  weep- 
ing ;  his  eyes  seemed  two  fountains  of  tean,  which 
were  almost  continually  falling  ftvm  them,  insomuch 
that  at  length  he  almost  lost  his  sight.  "  When  the 
physician  prescribed  that,  in  onler  to  drain  off  the  hn- 
more  by  an  issue,  he  should  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron, 
Francis  was  very  well  pleased,  because  it  was  a  pain- 
ful operation  and  a  wholesome  remedy ;  when  the  sur- 
geon was  about  to  apply  the  searing  iron,  Francis 
spoke  to  the  fire,  saying,  *  Brother  fire,  I  beseech  thee, 
bum  me  gently,  that  I  may  be  able  to  endure  thee  :* 
he  was  seared  very  deep  ftom  the  ear  to  the  eyebrow, 
but  showed  no  sign  of  pain !" 

At  length,  finding  Europe  insufiicient  for  his  zeal, 
he  resolved  to  preach  to  the  Mohammedans.  With 
this  view  he  embarked,  in  the  sixth  year  after  his  con- 
version, for  Syria,  but  a  tempest  drove  him  upon  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  An- 
cona.  In  1214  he  set  out  for  Morocco,  to  preach  to  the 
famous  Mohammedan  king  Miramolin,  and  went  on 
his  way ;  but  in  Spain  he  was  detained  by  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness. Mid  by  various  accidents,  so  that  he  could  not  po 
into  Mauritania.  But  he  wrought  several  pretended 
miracles  in  Spain,  and  founded  there  some  convents, 
after  which  he  returned  through  Languedoc  into  Italy. 
Ten  yeara  after  the  first  institution  of  the  order  in 
1219,  Francis  held  near  the  Portiuncula  the  famoua 
general  chapter  called  the  Matts,  because  it  was  as- 
sembled in  booths  in  the  fields.  Five  thousand  friara 
met  on  the  occasion.  The  growing  ambition  of  the 
order  showed  itself  in  their  praying  Francis  to  obtain 
from  the  pope  a  license  to  preach  everywhere,  without 
the  leave  of  the  bishops  of  each  diocese.  Francis  re- 
buked them,  but  employed  the  more  ambitious  spirits 
on  foreign  missions.  He  reserved  for  himself  the  mis- 
sion  to  Syria  and  Egj^pt,  but  the  aflaira  of  his  order 
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•bilged  bim  to  defer  bis  de^^aitare.  Innocent  III  bad 
approved  of  bis  order  by  word  of  mouth.  Honorins 
III,  wbo  succeeded  Innoceut  in  1219,  bad  appointed 
cardinal  Ugolino  to  the  post  of  protector  of  the  Minor- 
ite brethren,  and  approved  of  their  missions.  Francis 
set  sail  with  Illnminatus  of  Reato  and  other  compan* 
ions  from  Ancona,  and  landed  at  Acre  or  Ptolemais  in 
Palestine.  The  Christian  army  in  the  sixth  crusade 
lay  at  that  time  before  Damiaetta,  Francis  was  taken 
by  the  infidel  scouts,  and  brought  before  the  sultan, 
who  treated  him  as  a  madman,  and  sent  him  back  to 
the  Christian  campb  He  returned  by  Palestine  into 
Italv,  where  he  had  the  affliction  to  find  that  Elias, 
whom  he  had  left  vicar-general  of  his  order,  had  intro- 
duced several  novelties  and  mitigations,  and  wore  him- 
self a  habit  of  finer  staff  than  the  rest,  with  a  longer 
capuche  or  hood,  and  longer  sleeves.  Francis  called 
such  innovators  bastard  children  of  his  order,  and  de- 
posed Elias  fh>m  his  office.  Resigning  the  general- 
ship that  year  (1220),  he  caused  Peter  of  Cortona  to  be 
chosen  minister  general,  and  after  his  death,  in  1221, 
£llas  to  be  restored.  Francis  continued  always  to  di- 
rect the  government  of  bis  order  personally  while  he 
lived.  Having  revised  hb  rule  and  presented  it  to  Ho- 
norius  III,  it  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  dated  the  29th  of 
November,  1223.  In  1216,  Count  Orlando  of  Cortona 
had  bestowed  on  Francis  a  secluded  and  agreeable  res- 
idence in  Mount  Albemo,  a  part  of  the  Apennines,  and 
built  a  church  there  for  the  friars.  To  this  solitude 
Francis  was  accustomed  to  retire.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  according  to  his  monUsh  chroniclers,  he  had  a 
vision  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  a  seraph.  "  The 
vision  disappearing,  leffc  in  his  soul  a  seraphic  ardor, 
and  marked  his  body  with  a  figure  conformed  to  that 
of  the  crucified,  as  if  his  body,  like  wax,  had  received 
the  impression  of  a  seal ;  for  soon  the  marks  of  the 
nails  began  to  appear  in  his  hands  and  feet,  such  as  he 
had  seen  in  the  image  of  the  God-man  cruri  ied.  See 
Stigmata.  His  hands  and  feet  were  pierc3d  with 
nails  in  the  middle:  the  heads  of  the  naiis,  round  and 
blacky  toere  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  fore  part  of  the 
f^t.  The  points  of  the  nails^  which  were  a  Uttle  lonffy 
and  vhieh  appeared  on  the  other  ndis,  tcsrs  bent  badb- 
wards  on  the  wound  which  they  male.  He  also  hnd  on 
his  right  tide  a  red  wound^  as  if  he  had  beenpierced  with 
a  lamXj  which  often  shed  sacred  blood  on  Ms  tunic.'* 
Francis  is  said  to  have  concealed  this  stttgular  favor 
of  heaven  ever  after  by  covering  his  hands  with  his 
habit,  and  by  wearing  shoes  and  stockings — a  modesty 
whicli  prevented  othen  firom  seeing,  and  therefore  from 
bearing  witness  to  the  marks,  for  whose  existence  we 
have  no  evidence.  The  bishop  of  Olmutz  denounced 
the  miracle  as  irrational.  A  papal  bull  in  1265  vindi- 
cated the  claims  of  the  miracle.  **  The  Dominicans 
represented  the  whole  affair  as  an  imposture,  the  in- 
vention of  the  new  order  of  Franciscans  to  raise  their 
credit,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  in  the  Romish 
Church.'*  Worn  out  at  last,  Francis  retired  to  Assisi. 
In  a  year  he  began  to  act  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
throughout  Umbria,  and  it  was  *'  during  this  time  that 
a  woman  of  Bagnarea  brought  an  infent  to  him  that  it 
might  be  healed.  Francis  laid  his  hands  on  the  child 
and  it  recovered :  that  child  grew  to  be  a  man,  and 
that  man  Bonaventura  (q.  v.),  who  proved  bis  grati- 
tude by  becoming  the  biographer  of  Francis,  carefully 
recording  all  the  wonderful  circumstences  of  his  life, 
and  working  them  up  into  a  beautiftil  fiction."  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  '*  attributed  no  value  to 
self-mortification,  in  itself  considered,  but  regarded  it 
solely  as  a  means  for  overcoming  sensual  desires  and 
for  promoting  purity  of  heart.  Love  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  soul  of  all.  Once,  when  one  of  the  monks, 
who  had  carried  his  fasting  to  excess,  was  deprived  by 
it  of  his  sleep,  and  Francis  perceived  it,  he  brought 
him  bread  with  his  own  hands,  and  exhorted  him  to 
eat ;  and  as  the  monk  stUl  shrunk  from  touching  it,  he 
set  him  the  example,  and  ate  first.    On  the  next  morn- 


ing, when  he  assembled  his  monks,  he  told  them  what 
he  had  done,  and  added,  ^Take  not  the  eating,  but  the 
love,  my  brethren,  for  your  example.'  Later  in  life, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  preaching  before  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals.  ^His  words,*  says  Bonaventura,  *  pen- 
etrated, like  glowing  fire,  to  the  inmost  depths  of  tlie 
heart.'  Once,  when  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Ro- 
man court,  for  which  occasion  he  had  committed  to 
memory  a  carefully  written  disconrae,  he  felt  all  of  a 
sudden  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  whole,  so  that  he 
had  not  a  word  to  say.  But  after  he  had  openly  avow- 
ed what  had  occurred  to  him,  and  invoked  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  found  utterance  for  words  full 
of  power,  which  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  all 
present.  Again,  as  the  ascetic  bent  admits  of  being 
easily  converted  into  a  contempt  of  nature,  so  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  the  mora  remarkable  that  love,  push- 
ed even  to  enthusiasm,  with  which  Francis  embraced 
all  nature  as  the  creation  of  God ;  that  sympathy  and 
feeling  of  relationship  with  all  nature,  by  virtue  of  ito 
common  derivation  from  God  as  Creator,  which  seems 
to  bear  more  nearly  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  than  of 
the  Christian  religion,  leading  him  to  address  not  only 
the  brutes,  but  even  inanimate  creatures,  as  brothera 
and  sisters.  He  had  a  compassion  for  brute  animals, 
especially  auoh  as  are  employed  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  symbols  of  Christ.  This  bent  of  fanatical 
sympathy  with  nature  furnished  perhaps  a  point  of  en- 
trance for  the  pantheistic  element  which  in  later  times 
found  admission  with  a  party  among  the  Franciscans" 
(Neander,  Chur<h  Bietory,  Torrey's  transl.  iv,  278  sq.). 
Francis  died  in  1226^  and  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
IX  in  1230.  His  order  soon  rose  to  great  power  and 
splendor.  See  Fbanciscans.  His  writings  (epbtles, 
sermons,  ascetic  treatises,  discourses,  poems,  ete.), 
with  bis  life  by  Bonaventura,  were  published  by  La 
Haye,  general  of  the  Minorites  (Par.  1641,  fol.)*  His 
life  will  also  be  found  in  Wadding,  Annales  Minorum^ 
vol.  i  (Rome,  1781) ;  Voigt,  L^ten  von  Franz  von  Assisi 
(Tttbin?.  1840);  Chavin  de  Malan,  I'ie  de  St.  Fran^ 
(Par.  l^  1,  8vo);  and  in  Bfihringer,  Kirche  Christi  m 
Bitjffri.  h  ^,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  489 ;  Hase,  Franz  von  As- 
ms^  ein  lieiiigeninld  (Lips.  1856). — Hase,  Ch.  History^  p. 
265 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Bist.  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  49 ; 
Jortin, /Semorits  on  Eccles,  Bittoryf  vol.  v;  Hook,  Ec^ 
des.  Bioffraphy,  v,  206. 

Franois  of  Borgia,  a  Jesuit  and  saint  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chureh,  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  bom 
in  Valencia  in  1510.  After  a  carefUl  education  he  be- 
came a  courtier  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  but  was 
turned  to  a  religions  life  by  the  solemn  cireumstenoes 
attending  the  funeral  of  the  empress  Isabella,  after 
which  he  became  a  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  On  the  death  of  I^incz  in  1565,  he 
was  elected  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  ascetic  writings,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  perfection  of  the  organization  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  would  have  been  made  pope  on  the  death  of  Pius 
y,  had  not  the  stete  of  his  health  prevented  it.  Fran- 
cis of  Borgia  died  at  Rome  in  1572,  and  was  canonized 
by  Clement  IX  in  1671.  See  Vie  de  8.  Francois  de 
Borgia,  by  Verjus,  after  Ribadaneira  (1672,  4to) ;  Cr6- 
tineau^oly,  Bistoire  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus  (vols,  i,  ii). 
The  writings  of  Francis  were  translated  into  I^tin 
by  the  Jesuit  Deza  (Brux.  1675,  fol.). — Hoefer,  New. 
Biog.  Gen.  xviii,  487. 

Francis  of  Paula,  founder  of  the  order  of  3ftmW, 
was  born  at  Paula,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  Franciscan  convent  at  St.  Mark,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  rigid  asceticism.  In  or- 
der to  exceed  St.  Francis  himself  in  austerity  of  life, 
he  retired  to  a  cell  on  the  desert  part  of  the  coast, 
where  he  soon  obteined  followers,  built  a  monastery  in 
1436,  and  thus  commenced  a  new  order,  called  Herndte 
of  St.  Francis.    Sixtus  IV  confirmed  the  stotntes,  and 
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named  Fnncis  saperior  general,  1474.  He  ei^ined 
on  his  disciples  a  total  abstinence  from  wine,  flesh,  and 
fish ;  besides  which,  tbey  were  always  to  ko  barefoot, 
and  never  to  sleep  on  a  bed.  Alexander  VI  changed 
the  name  of  the  order  to  Minims^  as  better  expressing 
the  hamility  professed  by  the  new  monks.  Francis 
died  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  in  France,  April  2,  1507,  and 
was  canonized  by  Leo  X.  Francis  was  in  high  favor 
with  Loais  XI,  Charles  YIII,  and  Louis  XII  of 
France,  and  established  many  boases  of  his  order  in 
that  kingdom,  where  they  are  called  Bong  HomuMg. — 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  GeneraU,  xviii,  489 ;  Uilarian  de 
Coste,  L&  Portrait  en  petit  de  St,  Francois  de  Paul 
(Paris,  1655). 

Francis  of  Sales  (Saint)  was  bom  near  Annecy, 
Aug.  21, 1567,  and  was  carefully  educated  at  the  col- 
leges of  La  Roche  and  Annecy.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1578,  and  studied  with  great  success  at  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege; afterwards  he  studied  law  at  Padua.  But  in 
1590,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  parents,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  Church,  and  in  1593  was  ordained  priest. 
For  some  years  he  was  employed  in  "  converting"  the 
Protestants  in  Savoy,  and  in  1599  he  got  the  duke  of 
Savoy  to  expel  the  Protestant  ministers  Arom  several 
districts.  He  promised  Beza  a  cardinal's  hat  if  he 
would  turn  Roman  Catholic.  In  return  for  this  ser- 
vice he  was  made  coadjutor-bishop  of  (Geneva ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  (}eneva  Francis  succeeded 
him,  and  redoubled  his  zeal  for  tlie  reform  of  the  dio- 
cese and  the  monasteries.  He  instituted,  in  connec- 
tion with  Madam  de  Chantal,  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion at  Annecy  in  1610.  He  die<l  at  Lyons,  Nov.28, 
1622,  and  was  canonized  in  1665.  The  Roman  writers 
report  the  number  of  converts  to  Popery  through  his 
means  as  72,000.  His  writings  are  published  in  a 
complete  edition  under  the  title  (Etttres  de  St.  Fnm- 
foit  de  Sales  (Paris,  1828,  G  vols.  8vo ;  another  edition, 
Paris,  1884, 16  vols.).  Tho  abb^  Migne  has  published 
a  new  edition,  7  vols,  royal  8vo  (1861  Fq.).  His  Traite 
de  V amour  de  Dieu  (On  the  Love  of  God),  and  bis  Phi- 
hthea,  or  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote,  are  greatly  ad- 
mired, have  passed  through  scores  of  edidons  in 
French,  and  are  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  There  are  many  lives  of  him ;  the  latest 
are  Hamon,  Vie  de  St.  Fran^  de  Sales  (Paris,  1854, 
2  vols.  8vo),  and  Pdrenn^,  Hist,  de  St.  Francois  de 
Sales  (Paris,  1864,  2  vols.). 

Francis  Xavier.    See  Xavieb. 

Francis,  Convers,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
v"«  l>orn  at  West  Cambridge,  Mn-^.,  in  1795,  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1815. 
After  completing  his  theological  course  at  the  divinity 
school  in  Cambridge,  he  became  (1819)  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1842,  when  he  was  made  Parkman  pro- 
fessor of  pulpit  eloquence  and  pastoral  care  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  filled  this  post  acceptably  until  his  death, 
April  7,  1863.  He  published  The  Life  ff  John  EUot, 
Apostle  to  the  Indians  (1836),  in  Sparks's  Collection  of 
American  Biography ;  several  memoire  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a 
number  of  occasional  discourees.  He  was  also  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  periodicals. — ^Appleton,  Annual 
CydopffdicL,  1868,  p.  202. 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles  of  Or- 
leans, count  of  An^ul^me,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was 
bom  at  Cognac  Sept.  12, 1494,  and  died  at  Rambouillet 
March  81, 1547.  He  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  Louis  XII,  Jan.  1, 1515.  He  made 
a  concordat  with  pope  I^o  X  which  sacrificed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  was  resisted 
by  the  Parliament  of  France  until  its  registry  was 
compelled  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Francis.  In 
1519  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian 
II,  but  was  beaten  by  Charles  V,  and  thereafter  gave 


expression  to  his  disappointed  ambition  in  eflbrts  t» 
humble  his  sncceasfhl  rival,  which  led  to  almost  incee- 
sant  wan  between  them,  and  wasted  the  lives  and 
treasures  of  his  subjects  without  adding  to  his  fitme  or 
possessions.  Francis  sought  to  secure  the  support  of 
Henry  YIII  of  England,  and  a  personal  interview  was 
held  between  these  monarchs  on  a  plain  near  Calais, 
called,  from  the  magnificence  displayed,  the  **  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;"  but  the  crafty  Wolsey  managed 
to  nullify  the  results  of  the  meeting.  The  contests 
which  followed  were  generally  unfortunate  for  Fran* 
cis,  who  in  1525  led  an  army  into  Italy,  and  was  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He 
was  only  released  on  signing  a  treaty  dishonorable  to 
himself  and  his  country,  which  he  secretly  protested 
against,  and  when  once  more  at  home  openly  repudia- 
ted. A  powerful  combination,  called  the  Holy  League, 
was  formed  to  curb  the  ambition  and  power  of  Charles, 
but  failed,  chiefly  fh>m  lack  of  energ}-  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  Francis,  whose  mind  was  too  much  un- 
der the  control  of  favorites  and  mistresses.  With  al- 
ternations of  success  aad  failure,  of  truce  and  war, 
these  conflicts  continued  during  the  life  of  Francis, 
who  sought  aid  of  the  Turks,  the  pope,  the  English, 
and  the  German  Protestants,  and  abandoned  the  one 
or  the  other  ally  as  the  vacillations  of  feeling,  the 
promptings  of  policy,  or  the  influence  of  favorites  de- 
termined. It  is  said  that  he  finally  dfed  fh>m  the  ef- 
fects of  a  disease  which  an  injured  husband  found 
means  of  communicating  to  him.  Francis  was  a  pa- 
tron of  artists  and  literaiy  men,  and  his  name  is  jusUy 
associated  with  the  renaissance  of  literature  and  art ; 
but  he  was  despotic,  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  grossly 
licentious — ^now  inclining  to  religious  toleration,  now 
witnessing  himself  the  toreh  applied  to  light  the  fires 
of  the  stake ;  in  1581  an  ally  of  the  Protestant  ^''league 
of  Smalcaidy"  in  1545  permitting  a  most  atrocious  per- 
secution of  the  peaceful  Yaudois,  his  life  presents  a 
picture  wherein  the  virtues  of  the  bravo  chevalier  are 
overlapped  and  almost  hid  by  vices  that  darkened  tho 
lustre  of  his  early  fame,  and  left  their  traces  in  the 
corrupt  morals  of  successive  reigns.-^Wright,  History 
of  France  (London,  8  vols.  4to),  i,  636-676;  Sismondi, 
Hiatcire  des  Francois  (Bruxelles,  1849, 18  vols.  8vo ; 
see  Index  in  vol.  xviii) ;  Ranke,  l/istory  of  (he  Papacy 
(1851, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GetUraie,  xviii, 
510-530.     (J.W.M.) 

Franciscans,  the  name  of  several  monastic  ordera 
which  follow  tlie  rule  of  Francis  of  Assist  (q.  v.).  Fran- 
cis himself  founded  three  orders :  an  order  of  friara, 
called  Minorites  (Fratres  Minores),  an  order  of  nuns 
[see  Claribses],  and  an  order  of  Tertiaries  (q.  v.). 
These  orden  split  into  a  large  number  of  divisions, 
some  of  which  even  assumed  other  names,  and  be* 
came  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  original 
Franciscans.  See  Min- 
ims; Capuchin^. 

1.  Frandsean  Friars. 
— ^This  order  was  found- 
ed in  1210;  in  that  year, 
at  least,  Francis  gave 
the  rule  which  united 
his  followen  into  a  mo- 
nastic community.  As, 
however,  their  life  in 
common  commenced  b^ 
fore  that  period,  some 
historians  assume  the  2r 
year  1208  or  1206  as  the  ^^ 
year  of  foundation.  The  g 
origin  of  the  Francis- 
cans marks  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of 
monasticism,  for  they 
were  the  firet  and  most 
prominent    representa^  SL  Franda. 
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Utm  of  the  nendicant  (q.  v.)  otderl.  Fnnr 
■omc  difflculty  obtained  the  pepal  approbation  of 
Ills  order  [■«  Fkamcis  or  Assisi]  in  I'ilO,  and  In 
1215  fafl  received  also  the  aanctlDn  of  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  The  growth  of  the  order  w»  aetonishingi}' 
rapid.  At  the  fint  Genenl  Chapter,  held  In  1219, 
more  than  MlOO  fHu-g  ■■sembled,  and  il  wae  resolved 
to  send  out  preachers  of  repentance  to  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  England,  Hungary,  and  Ore. 
122S  the  rule  of  the  order  wu  written  down,  and  at 
the  «ame  time  the  order  received  extensile  prlvilegea 
from  HonoHuB  III.  Francis  resigned  the  burden  of 
tlie  generalahip  in  1220.  His  Arst  Buccesrora,  Poler  of 
Corbona,  and  Elias,  aeanmed,  however,  onlv  the  title 
of  ministsrs  general,  regarding  Fnncis,  notH-ilhstind- 
ing  his  real gnition,  a*  the  chief  snpcrior.  Elias  intro- 
duced various  changes;  the  monks  auumcd  a  le»a 
coarse  garb,  built  boaittiful  churches  and  convents,  and 
commenced  to  cultivste  science.  Francis  had  severe- 
ly censured  those  mitigations,  but  after  his  ivBignalion 
the;  soon  be^n  to  prevail.  The  advocates  of  the  prim- 
itive rigor,  at  their  bead  Anthony  (q.  v.)  of  pHdiin,  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  enlisting  the  sympaCliy  of  jwpe 
Gregory  IXt  by  whom  Elias  was  deposed.  But  a  few 
yean  later  (im)  Elias  was  re-elected  general,  and  re- 
turned to  hia  old  principles  of  mitigation.  The  rigor- 
ous parly,  and  especiallj-  their  leader,  CBsarins  (q.  v.) 
of  Spires  (hence  their  name,  CaiortiH),  were  subject- 
ed to  a  cruel  persecution,  by  which  Cssariua  even  lost 
hU  life  (1239).     This,  however,  caused  the 
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vored  the  strict  pjrty.  But  Cnsceutius  of  Jesi,  elected 
in  1244,  followed' the  footsteps  of  Ellas,  and  the  CKsar- 
ines  were  again  persecuted  until  Bonaventnra  (q.  v.) 
was  elected  general  in  125G.  lie  gradually  restored 
the  strict  discipline,  and  raised  the  order  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  it  had  never  enjoyed  before.  The 
ascendency  of  the  strict  parly  lasted  until  the  general- 
ship oCMatheodiAqnasSpartas,  who  again  sided  with 
the  other  party,  which  henceforth  remained  predom- 

parties.  The  advooitea  of  the  primitive  ri^or  sought 
to  form  themselves  Inlo  independent  ron;;Tcgittions, 
such  as  the  Celeatines,  the  Minorites  of  Narbonne,  and 
the  Spirituals  [see  Discalceati,  13J,  but  they  suffered 
from  their  opponents  an  almost  uninterrupted  persecu. 
tion.  The  Celeslines  (eatMilished  in  1294)  were  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition  as  heretics  in  1307,  the 
HineriteaofNarbonneandtheSpiritualainieiH.  The 
Ulnorice  Clareninos,  founded  in  1302  by  the  SK-Celes- 
tine  Angeio  di  Cordons,  obtained  toleration  as  an  inde- 
pendent congregation,  and  existed  aa  such  nntil  IfilT, 
when  they  united  with  the  Observauta.  Two  other 
congregations,  the  Hlnoriles  of  the  Congregation  of 
Philip  of  Majorca,  and  the  Minorites  of  John  of  Talees 
and  Gentile  of  Spotelo,  were  of  verv  short  duration, 
in  136R  Taoletto  di  Foiigno  fbanded'a  new  congrega- 
tion, which  fallowed  the  unaltered  rule  of  Francis, 
spread  ratudly,  was  approved  by  the  popes,  and  thus 
caused  the  order  of  Franciscan  ftiars  to  split  into  two 
main  branches,  the  Conventuals,  who  followed  tho 
mitigated  rule,  end  the  Observanta,  who  adhered  to 
the  primitive  strict  rule.  The  efforts  of  tho  Convent- 
uals to  suppress  their  opponents  failed,  for  the  hitler 
were  conflrmed  by  the  Conncil  of  Constance  In  141S, 
received  tho  permisswn  to  hold  General  Chapters,  and 
obtained  posseBeion  of  the  church  of  Portiuncula,  the 
celebrated  birthplace  of  the  order.  From  both  the 
Observants  and  Conventuals  other  CDngregations 
branched  off.  The  consequent  confusions  in  tlie  order 
induced  pope  Jnlins  II  to  command  by  a  hull  all  con- 
gregations to  unite  either  with  the  Observants  or  Con- 
ventuals. The  former  received  also,  in  1S17.  from  I*o 
X  the  right  to  elect  the  general  of  tht  whole  order, 
while  the  Conventuals  could  only  elect  a  minister  gen- 
eral, whose  election  had  to  be  ratiHed  by  the  general. 
Tbo  following  independent  congregations  jcrined  the 


Ohservanta  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  Julius 
II  and  Leo  X;  the  Minorites  of  Peter  of  Villacreies, 
founded  in  1390  upon  Mount  Cclia ;  the  Minorite  Colet- 
Uns,  fbunded  by  the  Clarisse  Colette  of  Corbie,  in 
Savoy ;  the  Minorite  Amadeists,  founded  by  the  Span- 
iard Amadeo  in  1457.  Some  congregatians  became 
extinct  before  the  rixteenth  century ;  thus  tlie  Minor, 
ites  of  Philip  of  Berbegal  (Minoritea  of  the  Little  Cowl, 
della  Capucclola)  existed  only  from  142S-1434,  the 
Minorites  Caperoians  fVom  1475  to  1481,  the  Minorites 
of  Anthony  ofCastel  St,  Jean,  who  were  suppressed 
soon  after  their  foundation  in  1475.  The  Mlnorilea  of 
Mathiaa  of  TivoU,  founded  in  1495,  were  united  with 
the  Conventuals.  The  Minorites  of  Jusn  do  la  Puebla, 
founded  in  Spain  In  1489,  joined  in  1566,  when  they 
counted  fburteen  convents,  the  Ohservanta,  hut  contin- 
ned  to  remain  a  separate  province  with  a  number  of 
peculiarities.  The  Minorites  of  John  of  Guadeloupe 
(a  disciple  of  Juan  de  la  Puebla),  also  called  Dlscalceate 
Minorites  of  the  Cowl,  or  Minorites  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel, were  f<ianded  In  Spain  in  1494,  and  united  with 
the  Observants  In  1517;  but  they  asaumed  the  name 
Refonned  Ohservanta,  and  fbrm»l  two  separate  prov- 
inces, which  gradually  incrvaaed  to  twelve  (in  Spain, 
Portugal,  lUly.  and  America).  They  still  hnve  a  proc- 
urator gejiFisl  at  Rome.  An  Italian  Congregation  . 
of  tba  Strict  Observance  (^W/ormati)  was  founded  in 
152S,  and  still  exists ;  a  French  Congregation,  called 
RteoUeU,  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers  In  iri92.  The  most 
rigorous  among  the  congregatlona  of  Reformed  Ob- 
servants was  that  founded  by  Peter  of  Alcantara  In 
1B40.  It  spread  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  was 
Joined  by  the  Paschasites,  or  Reformed  Minorites  of 
St.  PascbasiUB,  and  then  formed  into  a  province,  which 
was  afterwards  divided  into  several.  This  branch  of 
the  Reformed  Observants  had  also  in  Rome  a  procura- 
tor general.  At  present  it  has  only  a  small  number 
of  convents.     In  1852  some  Observants  of  Westphalia 

congregation  in  Germany,  but  they  soon  fell  out  witli 
the  bishops,  and  then  also  with  the  pope,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Ijishops  the  incipient  organization  was 
suppressed  by  the  Prussian  gOTOmmpnt.  The  Fran- 
ciscan fHars  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  very  nu. 
meroas.  In  the  eighteenth  centuiy  they  counted 
more  than  180,000  membens  in  9000  convents.  The 
Conventuals,  by  far  the  leaa  nnmeroua,  had  in  1789 
about  BO  provinces,  with  about  15,000  monks. 

"As  a  literary  order,  the  Franciscans  have  chiefly 
been  eminent  in  tlie  theological  aciences.  The  great 
school  of  the  Scotists  takes  its  name  tiem  John  Duns 
ScntuB  [see  Scorvx],  a  Franciscan  frisr.  and  it  has 
been  the  pride  of  this  order  to  maintain  his  distinctive 
doctrines  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology  against 
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the  rival  school  of  the  Thomists,  to  which  the  Domin- 
ican order  gave  its  allegiance.  See  Thomistb.  In 
the  Nominalistic  controversy  the  Thombts  were  for 
the  most  part  Conceptualists ;  the  Franciscans  adhered 
to  the  rigid  Realism.  See  Nominalism.  In  the 
Free-¥rill  questicm  the  Franciscans  strennously  resisted 
the  Thomist  doctrine  of  *  predetermining  decrees. '  In- 
deed, all  the  greatest  names  of  the  early  Scotist  school 
are  the  Franciscans,  St.  Bonaventure,  Alexander  de 
Hales,  and  Oclchara.  The  single  name  of  Roger  Ba- 
con, the  marvel  of  medisBvai  letters,  the  divine,  the 
philosopher,  the  linguist,  the  experimentalist,  the 
practical  mechanician,  would  in  itself  liave  sufficed  to 
make  the  reputation  of  his  order,  had  his  contempora- 
ries not  Huled  to  appreciate  bis  merit.  Two  centuries 
later  the  great  cardinal  Ximenes  was  a  member  of  ttiis 
order.  The  popes  Nicholas  IV,  Alexander  V,  Sixtus 
IV,  the  still  more  celebrated  Sixtus  V,  and  the  well- 
known  Ganganelli,  Clement  XIV,  also  t)elonged  to 
the  institute  of  St.  Francis.  In  history  this  order  is 
less  distinguished ;  but  its  own  annalist,  Luke  Wad- 
ding, an  Irish  Franciscan,  bears  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  as  a  historian.  In  lighter  literature,  and 
particularly  poetry,  we  have  already  named  the  found- 
er himself  as  a  sacred  poet.  Jacopone  da  Todi,  a 
Franciscan,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
medisBval  hvmn-writers ;  and  in  later  times  the  cele- 
brated  Lope  de  Vega  closed  his  eventful  career  as  a 
member  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  We  may 
add  that  in  the  revival  of  art  the  Franciscan  order 
Uhv  an  active,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  part'*  (Chambers,  Cydopcedict^  s.  v.). 

No  order  of  monks,  save  the  Benedictines,  has  had 
80  many  members  as  that  of  the  Franciscans.  About 
fifty  years  after  its  foundation  it  reckoned  no  fewer 
than  83  '^provinces,"  the  aggregate  number  of  con- 
vents in  which  exceeded  80C0,  while  the  members  fell 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  200,000.  Some  idea,  indeed, 
of  the  extraordinary  extension  of  this  remarkable  in< 
atitute  may  be  formed  ftom  the  startling  fact  that,  in 
the  dreadful  plagne  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  follow- 
ing  century,  no  fewer  than  124,000  Franciscans  are 
said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  their  seal  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  and  for  the  spiritual  ministration  to  the  dy- 
ing !  The  Reformation  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
its  convents ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  spread  so  rap> 
idly  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  still 
numbered  115,000  monks  in  7000  monaatcries,  and 
28,000  nuns  in  1000  convents. 

**  The  supreme  government  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
which  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  especial  embodiment 
of  the  democratic  element  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  vested  in  an  elective  general,  who  resides 
at  Rome.  The  suliordiniUe  superiors  are,  first,  the 
*  provincial,'  who  presides  over  all  the  brethren  in  a 
province;  and,  secondly,  the  'guardian,'  who  is  the 
head  of  a  single  convent  or  community.  These  offi- 
cers are  elected  only  for  two  years.  The  provincial 
alone  has  power  to  admit  candidates,  who  are  subjected 
to  a  probation  of  two  years  [see  Novitiate],  after 
which  they  are,  if  approved,  permitted  to  take  the 
vows  of  the  order.  Those  of  the  members  who  ai^ 
advanced  to  holy  orders  undergo  a  preparatory  course 
of  study,  during  which  they  are  called  ^scholars;** and 
if  eventually  promoted  to  the  priesthood  they  are 
styled  'fathers'  of  the  order,  the  title  of  the  other 
members  l)eing  'brother'  or  'lay  brother'"  QCham- 
bers,  Cyclop<edid). 

2.  Statislics. — At  present  the  number  of  Frarcis- 
cans  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  former  times. 
It  exists  in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Bava- 
ria, Poland  (64  convents  in  1843),  Russia,  Turkey, 
Ionian  Isles,  Greece,  Mexico  (60  convents  in  1843), 
in  most  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, China,  India,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco,  in 
Australia,  and  Polynesia.     In  the  United  States  of 


America  there  are  Observants  in  the  dioceses  of  Ke^ 
York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Alton,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville.  The  principal  convent  of  the  Reguls^  Ob- 
servants is  Ara  Coeli;  that  of  the  Reformed,  St.  Fran- 
cisco a  Ripa — ^both  at  Rome.  The  Conventuals  have 
convents  in  Italy,  Austria  (45  convents  and  465  mem- 
bers in  1848),  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and  tho 
United  States  of  America  (in  PhUadelphia).  Their 
principal  convent  is  at  Rome  (the  Twelve  Apostles*). 
The  superiors  now  residing  in  Rome  are  a  general  of 
the  Observants,  a  minister  general  of  the  Conventuals, 
a  procurator  general  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans,  a 
procurator  general  of  the  Alcantarines,  a  general  of  tho 
Capuchins,  and  a  general  of  the  Tertiaries.  Together, 
all  these  branches  of  Franciscans  had  in  1862  about 
3600  houses  and  50,000  members. 

See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklepiidie,  iv,  466;  Wetzer  n. 
Welte,  Kircken-Lexihon,  iv,  126;  Henrion-Fehr,  Getck, 
dor  Mdnchtorden^  vol.  i ;  Helyot,  Ordrei  Rdigieux,  s. 
V. ;  Wadding,  Annales  Minorum  (Rome,  1731-41,  vol. 
i~xvii,  reaching  to  1540;  continued  by  De  Luca  to  the 
year  1558) ;  Dom.  de  Gubematia,  OHiu  Seraphictu,  s, 
kistoria  de  triinu  ardm.  a  S.  Francisco  iiuiUulit  (Rom. 
1682) ;  Ozanam,  Let  Poifet  Frcmeisoaifu  en  ItaSe  au 
13*  siecie  (Paris,  1852) ;  P.  Karl  vom  heil.  Aloys,  Jahr^ 
buck  der  Kirche  (Ratisbon,  1862),  gives  an  alphabetical 
list  of  all  the  convents.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Francisco  de  Vlttoria,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Vittoria,  and  died  at  Salamanca  August 
14, 1549.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  enter- 
ed the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  to  teach.  His  Theolopcfe  Preiectiones  (of 
which  there  have  been  several  editions ;  last  one,  Ant- 
werp, 1604,  2  vols.  8vo)  embrace  divers  treatises.  He 
published  also  Confeuionario^  etc.  (Salamanca,  1562, 
12mo): — Instruccion y  Rffvgio  del  Anima  (Salamanca, 
1552,  8vo) ;  and  left  in  MS.  Commentaria  in  univenam 
Sttmmam  Theologies  JSancH  Thoma  et  iv  lib.  Senteniia- 
mm. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gen.  xviii,  540.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Francke,  August  Hermann,  an  eminently  pi- 
ous divine  and  philanthropist  of  Germany,  was  bom  at 
Lubcc  March  28, 1663,  and  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  the  universities  of  Erfurt,  Kiel,  and  Leip- 
sic ;  and  Hebrew,  with  great  success,  at  Hamburg. 
In  1685,  in  connection  with  Paul  Anton,  he  establiahed 
at  Leipsic  the  Collegium  PhiMnbUcwn^  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible  with  practical  exegesis.  It  met  with  great 
success,  but  made  him  many  enemies.  In  1687  ho 
went  to  Luneburg  to  study  exegesis  with  Sandhagen, 
and  here  he  imbibed  a  deep  spiritual  experience.  The 
aims  of  his  whole  life  from  this  time  were  purely  Chris- 
tian ;  all  his  labgrs  and  studies  were  consecrated  to  the 
glor^'  of  God.  In  1688  he  taught  school  in  Hamburg, 
and  laid  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  mastery  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  After  visiting  Spener,  fh)m  whom  he  do- 
rived  comfort  and  strength  in  the  Christian  life,  he  re- 
turned to  Leipsic  in  1689,  where  he  gave  exegetical 
lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Crowds  attended  them, 
and. a  new  impulse  ¥ras  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble. His  instractions  developed  also  a  new  religious 
spirit  among  the  students.  Opposition  was  soon  awak- 
ened, and  he  and  his  friends  were  stigmatized  as  pU- 
tisit.  In  1690  his  lectures  were  arrested  by  the  facul- 
ty. He  then  **  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Er- 
furt, where  his  sermons  attracted  such  numbers  (among 
them  many  Roman  Catholics)  that  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  Erfurt  then  belonged,  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours.  On 
this  he  went  to  Halle  (1692)  as  professor  in  the  new 
university,  at  first  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  af- 
terwards of  theology.  At  the  same  time  he  became 
pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  he  found  sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance  and 
wretchedness,  and  for  whose  benefit  he  immediately 
began  to  devise  schemes  of  usefulness.  He  first  in- 
structed destitute  children  in  his  own  house,  and  gave 
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them  alms ;  he  then  took  Into  his  house  some  orphans, 
the  number  of  whom  rapidly  increased.  In  this  char- 
itable work  he  was  aided  by  some  benevolent  citizens 
of  Halle,  and  his  charitable  institattoBs  increased  from 
year  to  year.  In  1G98  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
buildings  which  now  form  two  rows  eight  hundred 
feet  long.  Sams  of  money  poured  in  to  him  from  al) 
quarters ;  and  frequently,  when  reduced  to  the  utmost 
embarrassment  in  meeting  the  expense,  the  providence 
of  God,  in  which  he  implicitly  trusted,  appeared  for  his 
relief.  A  chemist,  whom  he  visited  on  his  death-bed, 
left  him  the  recipe  for  compounding  several  medicines, 
which  afterwards  yielded  an  annual  income  of  from 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  benevolent  undertak- 
ings without  any  assistance  from  government" 

The  following  account  of  the  several  institutions 
founded  by  Francke  is  taken  from  an  excellent  article 
by  professor  Stoever,  in  the  Evange&cal  Quarter^  Be- 
view,  April,  1868 : 

1.  The  Orphcm  House  engaged  Francke's  most  assid- 
uous attention.  The  main  edifice,  six  stories  high 
and  150  feet  wide,  was  the  largest  in  the  city,  colossal 
in  proportions,  handsomely  finished,  and  imposing  in 
appearance.  Connected  with  this  were  other  build- 
ings, adapted  to  the  various  wants  of  the  children,  and 
intended  to  accommodate  upwards  of  1000  orphans. 
This  was  erected  without  capital,  without  soliciting  the 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  material,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  workmen.  The  Lord,  from  day  to  day,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  supplied  everything  that  was  re- 
quired.' In  1704  it  was  educating  125  orphans ;  at  a 
subsequent  period,  as  many  as  500.  2.  The  Normal 
Seminary^  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Poor 
young  men  received  gratuitous  instruction  and  board- 
ing, and,  as  an  equivalent,  rendered  services  in  the 
Orphan  House.  In  1704  there  were  seventy-five  stu- 
dents in  this  department.  The  course  of  instruction 
extended  to  five  years.  For  its  maintenance  no  con- 
tributions were  ever  asked.  3.  The  DwiwUy  School 
grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  their  studies 
indigent  students  in  theology.  From  the  very  first 
Francke  had  employed  the  services  of  these  young 
men  studying  in  the  university  as  his  co-laborers  in 
the  Orphan  House  and  the  schools  for  the  poor.  Many 
were  thus  prepared  for  the  ministry.  They  received 
special  instruction  frY>m  Francke  and  other  professors 
in  the  university,  and  funds  came  in  freely  for  their 
support.  In  this  institution  many  of  the  earlier  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  ministers  were  trained.  4.  The  Seven 
Schools,  partly  designed  for  the  children  of  citizens  who 
were  able  to  pay  tuition,  and  partly  for  those  in  the 
humble  walks  of  life.  In  1704,  the  pupils  in  these 
schools,  indepsndently  of  the  orphan  children,  amount- 
ed to  800,  the  teachers  to  70.  5.  The  Royal  Pedago- 
ffium,  an  institution  designed  for  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  men  of  wealth.  Its  benefits  were  subsequently 
extended  to  others.  The  school  at  first  consisted  of 
only  twelve  pupils,  but  in  1704  numbered  seventy 
scholars  and  seventeen  teachers.  Instruction  was  here 
communicated  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
the  sciences,  and  in  literature.  6.  The  Collegium  Orir 
eiUale,  designed  to  advance  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Oriental  languages  in  1704,  consisted 
of  thirteen  individuals,  but  accessions  to  the  number 
were  made  from  time  to  time.  7.  The  InsUttaion  to 
provide  free  Board  for  poor  Students.  This  was  a  most 
excellent  feature  .in  Francke's  operations.  Without 
any  special  resources,  he  furnished,  at  first,  grataitous 
boarding  to  twelve  young  men ;  the  number  gradually 
increased,  until  nearly  one  hundred  regularly  sat  down 
to  their  meals  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Orphan  House. 
8.  The  Booh-store  and  PublishMug  Department^  small  in 
the  beginning,  expanded  till  it  became  one  of  the 
most  extensive  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 
Not  only  were  school-books  issued,  but  standard  relig- 
ious books,  and  also  works  in  the  Hebrew  and  Orien- 


tal langnages.  The  fonts  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syp- 
iac,  and  Arabic  characters,  in  the  course  of  time,  were 
the  most  complete  in  the  country'.  The  presses  were 
also  extensively  used  for  printing  the  Scriptures.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
the  Bible,  through  this  instrumentality,  was  furnished 
to  hundreds  who  were  destitute  of  the  Word  of  Ufe. 
This  department  always  sustained  itself  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  was  performed  by  the  older  bo3's  in 
the  school,  all  of  whom  were  tridned  to  industrious 
habits.  9.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Apothecary 
Departmenl.  Occasional  cases  of  sickness,  at  the  be- 
ginning, rendered  it  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
such  exigencies.  This  department  soon  became  very 
much  cnlar^ced.  A  dispensary,  with  separate  rooms 
for  putting  up  medicines  connected  with  it,  was  exten- 
sively used  by  the  people  of  Halle.  10.  Other  £lee- 
mosynary  Departments.  In  these  are  included  various 
benevolent  agencies,  viz.  The  Infirmary;  A  Home  for 
indigent  Widmos,-  An  Institution  for  the  care  of  the  Poor 
in  Glaucha  ;  A  Home  for  itinerant  Beggars.  In  1714, 
1775  scholars  and  108  teachers  were  connected  with 
the  different  schools  under  Francke *s  superintendence. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  4000,  and  a  corps 
of  200  .teachers. 

The  whole  establishment  forms  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  Christian  faith,  benevolence,  and  zeal ; 
and  the  philological  and  exegetical  labors  of  Francke 
are  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Biblical  scholara  of 
the  present  day,  whose  view^  of  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation widely  diflor  from  his.  In  his  Collegia  BiUica, 
at  Halle,  there  was  a  return  from  human  forms  and 
S3rstems  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  pure  and  only 
source  of  faith,  and  the  substitution  of  practical  relig- 
ion for  scholastic  subtleties  and  unfruitful  specula- 
tions. Thus  Scripture  interpretation  again  became, 
as  among  the  first  Reformers,  the  basis  of  theological 
study.  His  labors  as  a  lecturer  were  as  industrious 
and  thorough  as  if  ho  ha<1  no  other  occupation ;  the 
philanthropist  never  trespassed  on  the  student  in  his 
well-balanced  Jife. 

After  a  life  full  of  labor,  faith,  zeal,  and  useftilneso, 
Francke  died  at  Hallo  June  8, 1727.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are  Manuductio  ad  Lectionem  Scriptures  Sacrcs 
(Halle,  1693, 1704 ;  Lond.  1706 ;  also,  translated,  with 
life  of  Francke  by  Jacques,  Lond.  1813,  8vo) : — Obser- 
vaHones  B^Hccb  (Halle,  1695,  8vo)  x—Pralectiones  Her- 
meneuticm  (Halle,  1717,  8vo)  :—Methodus  SiudH  Theo- 
logici(J9ia\\e,  1723, 8vo);  besides  many  practical  works, 
among  which  we  have,  in  English,  his  Nicodemus,  a 
Treatise  against  the  Fear  of  Man  (Lond.  1709, 12mo) : 
— Footsteps  of  Divine  Providence  (London,  1787,  8vo). 
For  the  life  of  Francke,  and  accounts  of  the  philan- 
thropic institutions  founded  by  him,  see  biographies 
by  Guericke  (^4.  H,  Francke,  tine  Denkschrift,  Halle, 
1827),  Leo  (Zwickau,  1848),  Koch  (Breslau,  1854),  Nie- 
meyer  (^Uebersichi  von  Francke* s  Lt^ben,  etc.,  HaUe, 
1778);  Ufe  of  Francke  {ChxiAt.  Family  Library,  Lond. 
12mo) ;  Princeton  Rev.  1830,  p.  408 ;  Stoever,  in  Evang, 
Qtt.IUniew,lSSB',  KnmeT,Beitrdge  a. Gesch,Francke'$ 
(Halle,  1861),  Arom  MSS.  recently  found  in  the  Orphan 
House,  containing,  among  other  matter,  an  account 
by  Francke  of  "  the  Beginning  and  Progress  of  his 
Conversion  ;'*  a  chronological  summary  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  Francke's  life,  also  written  by  himself, 
and  the  correspondence  between  Francke  and  Spener ; 
Hurst,  History  of  Rationalism,  ch.  iii.     See  also  PiB- 

TIBK. 

Franoke,  Theophil  August,  son  of  August 
Hermann  Francke,  was  bom  at  Halle  March  21, 1696^ 
and  died  Sept.  2, 1769.  In  1720  he  was  made  pastor 
of  the  House  of  Correction  in  Halle,  in  1723  adjunct 
to  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  in  1727  succeeded  his 
father  as  diocesan  inspector  and  a  director  in  the  Or- 
phan House  and  psedagogium,  and  subsequently  be- 
came archdeacon  and  consistorial  counsellor  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.     He  was  the  editor  of  several  work:*, 
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and  wrote  introdactions  to  Niekainp^s  MiuUm^Ge' 
$ekichte  and  the  Canstein  BiM^  and  published  a  con- 
tinnation  of  the  memoirs  of  Danbh  missionaries  in  the 
East  Indies. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generak,  xviii,  672. 
(J.W.M.) 

X*rancken,  ^Sgidlus,  was  probably  bom  at  Dort, 
where  his  father,  Rev.  Henricus  Francken,  was  settled 
f^om  1662  to  1704.  The  son  was  called  in  17(M  to  take 
charge  of  a  church  at  Rijsoort.  Having  labored  here 
nine  years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Maassluis,  where  he 
exercised  his  ministry  till  removed  by  death  in  1748. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Yoetian  party  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  cf 
their  views,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  party. 
He  insisted  much  on  experimental  and  practical  relig- 
ion. He  excelled  in  analyzing  the  workings  of  the 
human  hearty  and  in  exposing  to  view  its  hidden  re- 
cesses. His  writings,  though  not  wholly  free  from 
mysticism  and  asceticism,  were  productive  of  great 
good.  His  work  on  ascetic  theolog}',  entitled  Heilige 
GodffeUerdheidj  published  in  1719,  was  frequently  re- 
printed ;  this  was  also  the  case  with  his  Kern  der  God- 
ffeleerdkeid.  His  Witte  Keursteen  of  tlen  Leredenene 
appeared  in  1724.  Several  other  volumes  on  practical 
religion  were  published  by  him.  Their  titles  are  suf- 
ficiently quaint,  and  remind  us  of  Rutherford's  mode 
of  expression.  His  brother  Peter  was  settled  at  Geer- 
truidenberg  from  1695  to  1728.  See  Glasius,  Godge- 
leerd  Nederland,  biz.  471  en  verv.  (Te  's  Hertogen- 
bosch,  1851) ;  Gachiedenii  der  Nederlandsche  Hervorm- 
de  Kerk  door  Ypeij  en  Dermont,  111  Dcel,  biz.  806  en 
verv.  (Te  Breda,  1824) ;  GeschiedewU  van  de  Predik- 
hunde  in  de  ProtettcaUiscke  K(rk  van  Nederkmd  door  J. 
Hartog^  PredUeant  hij  de  Doopsgezinde  Gemeente  te  Za- 
andam  (Amsterdam,  1865).     (J.  P.W.) 

Francken,  Chriatian,  a  German  divine,  sur- 
named  the  weathercock  from  the  instability  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  was  bom  at  Gardeleben  in  1549,  and 
died  about  the  close  of  that  century.  He  was  first  a 
Lutheran,  then  became  a  Jesuit,  afterwards  returned 
to  the  Lutheran  faith,  then  became  a  Socinian,  and 
finally  a  Roman  Catholic  again.  The  most  important 
of  his  writings  is  Colloquium  Jesuiiicum,  etc.  (Leipzig, 
1579  and  1580),  a  severe  satire  on  the  Jesuits. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bioq.  Gin^raU^  xviii,  466-7 ;  Rose,  Ntw  Biog. 
JWc^vU,  439.     (J.W.M.) 

Franco.    See  Boniface  YII. 

Francois,  Laurent,  a  French  abb^,  was  bom 
Nov.  2, 1698,  at  Arinthod  (Franche-Comt6),  and  died 
at  Paris  Feb.  24, 1782.  He  was  for  some  time  a  chev- 
alier of  St.  Lazarus,  but,  quitting  that  societ3%  went  to 
Paris,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  He  there  composed 
several  books,  defending  Christianity  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  philosophers,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Voltaire,  who  sought  to  cast  ridicule  upon  their 
author,  but  only  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  more  prom- 
inent position  in  the  list  of  apologists.  His  principal 
works  are,  Jjes  Preuves  de  la  Religion  de  Jetus-Christy 
contre  lee  spittosietes  et  deietee  (Par.  1751,  4  vols.  12mo) : 
— Defense  de  la  Religion  Chreiienne  contre  Us  difficuUes 
de$  incredules  (Paris,  1755,  2  vols.  12mo) : — Eaxtmen  du 
Catichisme  de  Vhonnete  homme,  etc.  (Brussels  and  Paris, 
1764, 12mo) : — Reponse  aux  difficuUes  proposies  contre 
la  religion  Chretienne  par  J.- J.  Rousseau,  etc.  (Paris, 
1765,  12mo) : — Examen  des  fails  qui  servent  de  fonde- 
ment  a  la  religion  Chretienne,  etc.  (Paris,  1767,  3  vols. 
12mo) : — Observations  svr  la  "  Philosophie  de  VHistaire" 
^  sur  le  *^ DiiUionnaire philosophique,^^  avec  des  r^ponses 
a  plusieurs  difficuUh  (Paris,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo).— Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog,  Generak,  xviii,  547 ;  Rose,  New  Gen- 
eral Biog,  Diet,  vii,  440.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fran90i8  de  Toulouae,  a  French  theologian 
and  preacher,  lived  in  the  latter  half  o^  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  was  notably  zealous  in  striving  to  bring  the 
Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  back  to  the  Roman  faith. 
He  belonged  to  the  order  of  Capuchin  monks,  of  which 


he  became  provincial.  Of  his  writings,  we  name  £« 
PavfaU  Mimoncdre  (Paris,  1662, 2  vols.  4to) :— J>  Jfw- 
tioncure  ApostoHque  (Paris,  1664,  8  vols.  8vo): — Ser- 
mons smr  les  Files  des  Saints  (Paris,  1678,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Sermons  sur  les/kes  et  les  mjfstires  de  JieuB-Chnst  et  dt 
la  Sainte  Vierge  (Paris,  1678, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Now.  Bi- 
ographie  GhUrale,  xviii,  543-4.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Francos,  or  Frank,  Sebastian,  a  so-called  en- 
thusiast of  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom 
about  1500  at  Donauwerth.  He  was  first  a  Roman 
priest,  then  a  Lutheran  minister,  afterwards  soap  man- 
ufacturer and  printer,  always  a  thinker  and  writer. 
He  anticipated  a  class  of  modem  divines  in  certain 
views :  e.  g.  extolling  the  spirit  of  Scripture  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  letter;  viewing  religion  in  a  thor- 
oughly subjective  way;  holding  that  one  believes 
only  on  the  united  testimony  of  one*s  heart  and  con- 
science. Well  read  in  ancient  and  mystical  philoso- 
phy, he  imbibed  from  it  a  sort  of  pietistic  pantheism. 
He  held  that  whenever  man  passively  submits  to  God, 
then  God  becomes  incarnate  in  him.  The  divinea 
at  Smalcald  (1540)  requested  Melancthon  to  write 
c gainst  him,  and  signed  a  severe  declaraticn  alout 
Ills  writings  **  as  the  devil's  favorite  and  special  blas- 
phemer." He  was  driven  out  of  Strasburg  and  Ulm, 
end  died  at  Basle  1543.  An  account  of  him  msy 
Le  found  in  Wald,  De  Vita  Franci  (Erlangcn,  1798); 
Ch.  K.  am  Ende,  NaiMese  zu  F.'s  LeLen  u.  Sckriften 
(Nuremb.  1796).  Sec  also  Herzog,  ReaUEncsfklop.  iv, 
450;  Erbkum,  Gesth.  d.  protest.  Sekien  im  ZiitaUer  der 
Reformation;  C.  A.  Hase,  Seh,  Franck  von  IVvrd,  der 
Sckwarmgeist  (Lei  p.  1869) ;  Hase,  Ch.  ITistorg,  §  878 ; 
Bayle,  Dkiionary^  s.  v. 

Frank,  Jacob  (JanHew  Lelouicz\  founder  of  the 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Frankists,  was  born  in  Poland  in 
i  1712.  While  a  young  man  he  travelled  through  the 
Crimea  and  neighboring  parts  of  Turkey,  where  be 
received  the  surname  of  Frank,  given  by  the  Turks  to 
Europeans,  and  which  he  retained.  Having  returned 
,to  Poland  in  1750,  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
Kabbalist,  and  settled  in  Podolia,  where  he  was  scon 
surrounded  by  adepts,  among  whom  were  several  rab- 
bis. His  moft  zealous  followers  were  among  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Landskron,  Busk,  Osiran, 
Opotschnia,  and  Kribtschin.  He  preached  a  new 
doctrine,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  that  of  Sabathai'Sevij  and  which  he 
explained  in  a  book  which  his  disciples  Icoked  upon 
as  directly  inspired  from  God.  The  rabbis  of  Podo- 
lia, jealous  of  his  influence,  caused  him  aU  sorts  of  an- 
noyances, and  had  him  arrested,  but  he  was  liberated 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  authorized  by  the  king  to  profess  freely  his  te- 
nets. His  followers  then,  under  the  name  of  Zohar- 
ites  (from  their  sacred  book  Zohar)  and  Anti-Talmud^ 
istSf  oppressed  their  former  adversaries  in  turn,  and 
even  obtained  an  order  from  the  cardinal  of  Kamienits 
to  have  all  the  copies  of  the  Talmud  in  his  diocese 
burned.  They  soon,  hoM-ever,  lost  their  influence,  the 
papal  nuncio  at  Warsaw  declaring  against  them. 
Some  fled  to  Moldavia,  where  they  were  badly  treated, 
and  most  of  the  others,  including  Frank,  professedly 
embraced  Christianity ;  but,  as  he  continued  to  make 
proselytes,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Czensto^ 
chow  until  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Russians  in 
1778.  His  sect  had  increased  in  the  mean  time,  snd 
he  made  large  collections  in  Poland  and  Bohemia.  In 
1778  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  Brann,  in 
Moravia,  where  he  lived  in  princely  style  on  the  means 
fumished  him  by  his  followers.  Driven  again  ttom 
Vienna,  where  he  had  returned,  he  settled  at  Offen- 
bach, in  Hesse,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  (notwith- 
standing his  disciples  believed  him  immortal)  Dec.  10, 
1791.  The  sect  exists  yet,  and  has  its  head-quarters 
in  Warsaw,  but  the  mystery  which  surrounds  it  has  not 
yet  been  dissipated.     Their  profession  of  faith  hcs 
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been  pablished  at  Lemberg  in  rabbinical  Hebrew  and 
in  Polish. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin.  xviii,  565;  see 
Czackif  Dissertation  star  ies  Jttifs ;  Peter  Beer,  //»• 
toire  des  Juifs;  Fort,  Histoire  des  Juilt;  Franck,  La 
Cabals;  Leon  Holiaenderski,  Les  Isradites  de  Pohgne; 
Salomon  Maimon,  Des  sectes  religieuses  des  Jn\fs  po- 
lonais;  Carmoly,  Etat  des  IsrailUes  en  Pdogne ;  Gi  atz, 
Frank  u,  d.  Frankisten  (Breslau,  1868) ;  Jakrbucherf, 
dewUcks  Theoloqie  (1868),  p.  656;  Jwliscfte  ZHtschriJl 
(Geiger's),  vi,  i,  49. 

Frankenberg,  Johann  Heinbich,  count  of 
Frankenberg,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Cath.  Church, 
was  born  at  Glogau  September  18,  1726.  He  stud- 
ied first  at  Breslau,  and  afterwards  in  the  German- 
Hungarian  College  at  Rome.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  he  became  successively  coadjutor  of  tlie 
archbishop  of  Gdrtz  in  1749,  archbishop  of  Mecheln  in 
1759,  soon  after  member  of  the  Belgian  Council  of 
State,  and  cardinal  in  1778.  He  defended  the  liber*> 
ties  of  the  Church  and  of  the  episcopal  seminaries 
against  the  innovations  of  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  but, 
being  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  some  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  in  Brabant  in  1789,  the  emperor 
deposed  him.  Accused  afterwards  of  having  opposed 
the  measures  taken  by  the  French  against  the  clmrch- 
es  of  his  diocese,  he  was  condemned  to  deportation, 
and  taken  to  Brussels.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Em- 
merich, then  in  the  village  of  Ahaus,  in  AVestphalia, 
and  finally  removed  to  Breda,  in  Holland,  where  he 
died,  June  11, 1804.  See  A.  Theiner,  Der  Cardinal  von 
/'rani^nier^  (Freiburg,  1850) ;  Piaer,  UnivinaULeai- 
htn,  s.  v. 

Frankfurt,  Concordat  of.    See  Concordat. 

Frankfdrt,  Council  of  (Concilium  Franco- 
roRDiENSE),  a  synod  of  great  importance  in  Church 
history,  held  at  Frankfurt- on -the- Main,  A.D.  794. 
Some  Roman  writers  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfurt  (e.  g.  Barruel,  Du  Rom, 
Pope,  Paris,  1803,  ii,  402),  but  Baronius  (Annales,  A.D, 
791)  admits  it,  and  Labbe  publishes  the  canons  enact- 
ed at  it  (Condi,  vii,  1057).  Mansi  publishes  but  two 
of  the  canons  (ConciL  xii,  909),  referring  to  Capit.  Reg. 
Franc,  (ed.  Bains,  i,  263)  for  the  rest.  Dupin  holds 
that  it  was  considered  in  France  to  be  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  that  three  hundred  bishops  attended  it  (Ecdes. 
Hist.  cent.  viii).  They  came  from  Germany,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  and  there  were  two  dele- 
gates from  the  pope. 

The  occasion  of  the  council  was  as  follows.  After 
the  close  of  the  second  Council  of  Nicasa,  A.D.  787, 
the  pope  sent  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  Charlemagne,  seek- 
ing the  approval  of  the  French  bishops,  which  they 
declined  on  the  ground  that  the  worship  of  images, 
sanctioned  at  Nicaea,  was  unauthorized  in  the  Church, 
and  unlawful.  The  lAbri  CaroUni  (see  Carolime 
Books)  were  composed  under  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne, and  by  his  order,  to  refute  the  canons  of  Ni- 
c«a.  "Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  opposition 
which  they  offer  to  every  act  of  or  appearance  of  wor- 
ship as  paid  to  images,  even  to  bowing  the  head  and 
burning  lights  before  them.  Romanists  pretend  that 
the  Galilean  bishops,  as  well  as  the  author  of  these 
books,  were  deceived  by  a  false  translation  of  the  acts 
of  the  second  Council  of  Niciea,  which,  they  say,  led 
them  to  fancy  that  the  council  had  inculcated  the  pay- 
ing divine  honor  and  worship  to  images,  and  that  it 
was  this  false  notion  which  induced  them  to  condemn 
the  conncil ;  but  this  is  evidently  untrue,  since  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  authentic  copies  of  the  acts  of 
the  council  were  sent  into  France  by  the  pope,  as  also 
that  Charlemagne  received  another  copy  direct  from 
Constantinople"  (Palmer,  On  (he  Church,  pt.  iv,  ch.  x, 
§  4).  Roger  de  Hoveden  has  the  following :  "  In  the 
year  792,  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  sent  into  Brit- 
ain" [to  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians]  *'a  synodal  book, 
sent  to  him  from  Constantinople,  In  which,  alas  I  were 


found  many  things  inconvenient,  and  contrary  to  the 
true  faiih,  especially  in  this,  that.it  was  established 
by  utuinimous  consent  of  almost  all  the  doctors  and 
bishops  of  the  East,  no  less  than  three  hundred,  ttiat 
images  ought  to  be  worshipped'*  [imagines  adorari 
debere],  "which  the  Church  of  Gcd  doth  altogether 
abominate"  [execratnr].  "Against  which  Albinus" 
[Alcuinus]  "  wrote  an  epistle,  fortified  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  Scriptures.'*  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, anno  793,  gives  a  similar  account. 

Finally,  Charlemagne  called  the  Council  of  Frank- 
furt for  A.D.  794,  to  consider  this  question,  and  also 
that  of  the  Adoptianist  heresy  (q.  v.).  Fifty-six  can- 
ons were  passed  at  the  council,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important :  Canon  1.  Condemning  Felix 
and  Elipanduf,  the  propagators  of  the  Adoptian  here- 
sy. 2.  Condemning  the  second  Council  of  Nicsea,  and 
all  worship  of  images.  "Allata  est  in  medium  quaes- 
tio  de  nova  Grecorum  S^niodo,  quam  de  adorandis 
imaginibus  Constantinopoli  fecerunt,  in  qua  scriptum 
habebatur  ut  qui  imaginibus  sanctorum,  ita  ut  deificn 
Trinitati,  servitium  ant  adorationem  non  impenderent, 
anathema  judicarentur.  Qui  supra  sanctissimi  patres 
nostri  omnimodis  adorationem  et  servitutem  renuentes 
contempsernnt  atque  consentientes  condemnaverunt." 
6.  Ordering  that  Ushops  shall  see  Justice  done  to  the 
clergy  of  their  diocese ;  if  the  clergy  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  judgment,  tliey  may  appeal  to  the  metro- 
politan in  synod.  11.  Ordering  all  monks  to  abstain 
from  bosincss  and  all  secular  employments.  16.  For- 
bidding to  take  money  for  the  ordination  of  monks. 
— See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  Gieseler, 
ChurcA  History,  period  iii,  §  12 ;  Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  s.  v. ;  Inett,  History  of  the  English  Church,  pt. 
i,  chap,  xiii ;  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  iii,  635  sq. ; 
Harduin,  Condi,  iv,  904 ;  Schroekh,  Kirchengeschichte^ 
XX,  598 ;  and  the  article  Imagis  Worship. 

Frankfurter,  Moses  bcn-Simeon,  a  distinguish- 
ed printer  and  Hebraist,  lived  at  Amsterdam  between 
1700  and  1762.     His  reputation  as  a  scholar  chiefly 

rests  on  the  "Great  Rabbinic  Bible"  (called  r^ilp 

nd^,  the  Congregation  of  Moses,  Amsterd.  1724-17271 

4  vol.«.  fol.),  which  he  edited,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  and  fortune.  This  work  con- 
stitutes in  itself  a  library  of  Biblical  literature  and  ex- 
egesis, and  is  indispensable  to  every  critical  expositor 
of  the  O.  T.  Besides  giving  the  text  in  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  by  Onkelos,  it  contains'the  Massora,  the  com- 
mentaries by  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Levi  b.  Ger- 
shon,  Jacob  b.  Asher,  Samuel  b.  Laniado,  Ibn  Jachjo, 
Duran,  Saadia,  Cbaskuni,  Sephorno,  a  number  of  other 
rabbis,  and  by  the  editor.  Frankfurter.  Not  less  note- 
worthy are  his  Index  Rerum,  the  diflferent  Introductions 
written  either  by  himself  or  by  distingnishcd  rabbis ; 
his  Index  to  all  the  chapters  and  sections  of  the  O.  T., 
giving  the  commencement  of  the  verses ;  a  treatise  on 
the  design  of  the  law  by  Obadiah  Sephorno ;  the  Great 
Massora;  the  various  readings  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Codd.;  a  treatise  upon  the  Accents ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  differences  in  text  between  Ben- 
Naphthali  and  Ben-Asher,  to  the  latter  of  whom  so 
great  prominence  is  given  by  Maimonides,  who,  in  his 
treatise  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  regards  Ben-Ash- 
cr's  revision  as  tlie  most  correct,  and  adopts  it  himself 
as  a  model.  It  is  from  this  revision  of  the  text  that 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  the  present  day  are  printed. 
Frankfurter  wrote  also  glosses  on  the  different  portions 
of  the  Bible,  entitled  ilSIsp  nrOS  (a  small  offering) ; 
nbl^X  nnaia  (/Ac  great  offering');  S-nrn  nn373  (Vie 
evening  offering). — Kttto.  Cyclopadia  nfBih.  Lit.  ii,  S7 : 
Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Heb.  Liter.  101 ;  Furst,  BibUoth, 
Jud.  i,  295.     See  Rabbinical  Bibles.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Frankxncenae  (tisil^,  lebonah^f  whence  XijSa- 
voq),  an  odorous  resin,  so  called  from  its  whiteness 
(Plha.  xii,  14,  32) ;  mostly  imported  from  Arabia  (Isa. 
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Cz,  6;  Jer.  vi,  20;  see  also  Stimbo,  16;  Virgil,  Georg. 
ii,  117),  yet  growini;  also  in  Palestine  (Cant,  iv,  14 ; 
unless  perhaps  some  odoriferous  kind  of  plant  is  here 
referred  to) ;  and  used  for  perfume  (Cant,  iii,  6),  but 
more  especially  in  sacrifices  for  fumigation  (Lev.  ii,  2, 
16;  T,  11;  Isa.  xliii,  23;  Ixvi,  3;  Luke  i,  9);  and  it 
also  was  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  perfume  which 
was  to  be  prepared  for  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx,  84). 
Its  use  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  meat-offering  (Lev. 
ii,  1, 16 ;  yi,  15 ;  xxiv,  7 ;  Numb,  v,  15)  aroee  from  its 
tnignni  odor  when  burnt,  in  which  respect  the  in- 
cense was  a  symbol  of  the  divine  name,  and  its  diffu- 
sion an  emblem  of  the  publishing  abroad  of  that  name 
(Mai.  i,  11 ;  comp.  Cant,  i,  8) ;  and  from  this,  as  pray- 
er is  a  calling  on  God's  name,  the  incense  came  to  be 
an  emblem  of  prayer  (Psa.  cxli,  2;  Luke  i,  10;  Rev. 
▼,  8 ;  viii,  8).  In  this  symbolical  representation  the 
frankincense  especially  set  forth  holiness  as  character- 
istic of  the  divine  attributes,  so  that  the  burning  of  it 
was  a  celebration  of  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  (B&hr, 
SymboHk  d.  Mot,  CuUut,  i,  4G6 ;  ii,  829,  etc.).  In  this 
respect  its  name  (^=^whitenet$)  likewise  became  signifi- 
cant. Frankincense  was  also  used  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  heathen  (Herod,  i,  183;  Ovid,  Trid,  v, 
5, 11;  Meiam.  vi,  164;  Amob.  adv.  Gentes^  vi,  8;  vii, 
26,  etc.).  On  the  alters  of  Mylitte  and  the  Paphian 
Venus  only  incense  was  burnt  (Milnter,  JUHg.  der  Bo" 
hykmer^  p.  56 ;  Der  tempei  d.  himmeL  GSUm  tn  Paphoty 
p.  20 ;  Homer,  Od,  viii,  868 ;  see  Damm,  s.  v.  ^vr/cic ; 
Tacitus,  Hist,  ii,  8).  The  substance  itself  seems  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  now  known  as  such,  a  vege- 
teble  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter  tastA,  ob- 
tained by  successive  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree 
called  the  arbor  thuris^  the  first  of  which  yields  the 
purest  and  whitest  kind  (nST  'b,  \if3avoc  ^(a0av^c»  or 
KaOapof:) ;  while  the  produce  of  the  after  incisions  is 
spotted  with  yellow,  and,  as  it  becomes  old,  loses  its 
whiteness  altogether.  The  Indian  ollbanum,  or  frank- 
incense, is  imported  in  chests  and  casks  tnm  Bombay 
as  a  regular  article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches ;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  pwfume  in  sick 
rooms.  The  olibennm,  or  frankincense  used  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Temple  services,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  frankincense  of  commerce,  which  is  a  sponta- 
neous exudation  of  the  Pmus  abie$f  or  Korway  spruce 
fir,  and  resembles  in  its  nature  and  uses  the  Burgundy 
pitch  which  ia  obteined  from  the  same  tree.  See  In- 
cense. 

The  ancients  possessed  no  authentic  infbrmation  re- 
specting the  plant  from  which  this  resin  is  procured 
(Stmbo,  xvi,  778,  782;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  49;  Plmy,  vi,  26, 
32 ;  Arrian,  Peripl,  p.  158 ;  Ptolemy,  vi,  7,  24 ;  Herod, 
iii,  97,  107;  Arrian,  AUx.  vii,  20;  Virg.  jEn.  i,  416; 
Georg.  i,  57,  etc.),  and  modern  writers  are  nearly  as 
much  confused  in  their  accounts  of  it.  Even  Pliny 
and  Theophrastus,  who  had  never  seen  it,  give  merely 
contradictory  statements  concerning  it.  It  is  described 
by  the  latter  as  attaining  the  height  of^alxmt  five  ells, 
having  many  branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and 
bark  like  the  laurel ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  men- 
tions another  description,  according  to  which  it  resem- 
bles the  maslic-treej  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish  color 
(^Hist,  Plant,  ix,  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v,  41),  it 
is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Egyptian  hawthorn, 
with  gold-yellow  leaves  like  those  of  the  tooad.  The 
difficulty  was  rather  increased  tlian  otherwise  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  by  the  importation  of  some  shoots  of  the 
tree  itself,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  ter^nthus 
(xii,  81).  Garcia  de  Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with 
a  leaf  like  that  of  the  mastic:  he  distinguishes  two 
kinds :  the  finer,  growing  on  the  mountains ;  the  other, 
dark  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  growing  on  the  plains. 
Chardin  says  that  the  frankincense-tree  on  the  moun- 
tains  of  Caramania  resembles  a  large  pear-tree.  The 
Arabian  lotanist  Abulfadli  says  it  is  a  vigorous  shrub,  ! 


growing  only  in  Yemen  and  on  the  hills,  and  in 
spect  to  its  leaves  and  fruit  resembling  myrtle ;  a  de- 
scription which  has  been  thought  (Sprengel,  //iff.  rei 
hot,  i,  12,  257)  to  apply  very  well  to  the  Amyru  katab 
(Forskal,  Flor.  p.  80),  or  (^Gesch,  d.  Baton,  i,  16)  to  the 
^m^m  ia/(i/(Forskal,  p.  19),  or  even  to  the  Jtadperut 
thuriftra  (Martins,  Pharmahogn,  p.  884).  JKiebuhr,  in 
his  Detoript,  ofArcAia,  ii,  856,  says,  ^*  We  could  leani 
nothing  of  the  tree  frtnn  which  the  incense  distils,  and 
Forslud  does  not  mention  it.  I  know  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  part  of  Hadramaut  [comp.  Wellsted,  i,  196; 
ii,  888],  where  it  is  called  oliban.  But  the  Arabians 
hold  their  own  incense  in  no  estimation,  and  make  use 
of  that  only  which  comes  ftrom  India.  Probably  Ara- 
bian incense  was  so  called  by  the  ancients  because  the 
Arabs  traded  in  it,  and  conveyed  it  from  India  to  the 
porta  of  Egypt  and  Syria."  The  Hebrews  imported 
their  frankincense  from  Saba  (Isa.  Ix,  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  20) ; 
but  it  is  remarkably  that  at  present  the  Arabian  libanum, 
or  olibanum,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  that  the 
finest  frankincense  imported  into  Turkey  comes  through 
Arabia  fVom  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  Arabian  plant  may  possibly  have  degenerated,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  finest  kind  was  always  procured 
frrom  India,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  time  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  Burckhardt,  in  his  TraioeU  m  Nubioj  p.  262,  ob- 
serves :  *'The  ^»&aii  is  a  species  of  gum,  collected  by 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  deserts  between 
Kordofan  and  Shilluk,  on  the  road  to  Sennaar.  It  ia 
said  to  exude  from  the  stem  of  a  tree,  in  the  same 
manner  as  gum  arable.  It  is  sold  in  small  thin  cakea, 
is  of  a  dull  (.ray  color,  very  brittle,  and  has  a  strong 
smell.  The  country  people  use  it  as  a  perfrime,  but  it 
is  dear.  It  is  much  in  demand  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Taka,  f  nd  all  the  tribes  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  exported  to  Souakin ;  the  Cairo  mercliants 
receive  it  from  Jidda.  At  Cairo  it  is  considered  as  the 
frankincense,  and  is  called  incense.  There  are  two 
sorts,  one  of  which  is  much  coarser  than  the  other. 
It  is  also  imported  into  Jidda  iirom  Souahel,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  Cape  Gardafui."  Col- 
onel James  Bird  likewise  observes :  "  There  are  two 
kinds  of  frankincense,  or  fofton,  one  of  which  is  the 
produce  of  Hadramaut,  and  is  collected  by  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  the  other  b  brought  by  the  Sumalis  from  Afri- 
ca. The  former,  which  is  met  with  in  small  globular 
lumps,  has  a  tinge  of  green  in  its  color ;  but  the  other, 
which  is  more  like  common  resin  in  appearance,  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  appearance.  What  the  Sumalis  im- 
port and  name  loban  matt  is  less  fragrant  than  the 
Arabian  kind;  it  is  therefore  preferred  for  chewing, 
but  the  last  is  more  used  for  fumigation.  Both  kinds 
nro  exported  by  the  HindA  merchants  to  India,  along 
with  gum,  myrrh,  and  small  portions  of  honey  collect- 
ed in  the  country  near  Aden."  The  Arabs,  8a3*s  Bo- 
senmttller  (AlierAunuh.  iv,  158),  call  the  most  excel- 
lent species  of  frankincense  cwidhur;  and  that  this  is 
an  Indian  production  appears  from  Colebrooke^s  obser- 
vation (Asiatic  Researdies,  ix,  377),  that  in  HindA 
writings  on  medicaments  an  odorous  gum  is  called 
hmdura^  which,  according  to  the  Indian  grammarians, 
is  a  Sanscrit  word.  They  unanimously  state  it  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  tree  called  sallaki,  and  in  the  vulgar 
language  saki.  When  the  bark  is  pierced  there  ex- 
udes a  gum  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color,  externally 
powdery  from  friction,  but  internally  pellucid,  veiy 
brittle,  with  a  balsamic  or  resinous  smell,  and  a  some- 
what acrid  taste ;  it  bums  with  a  clear  blase  and  an 
agreeable  odor.  The  tree  grows  in  the  Indian  moun- 
tains, and  is  one  of  considerable  size,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  sumach,  and  belonging  to  the  same  nat- 
ural family,  lerdnnthacett,  or  turpentine-bearing  trees 
(see  Ainslie,  Mat,  Ind.  i,  265).  It  is  known  to  bota- 
nists by  the  name  of  BostceUia  serrata  or  thurifera 
(Roxburgh,  flora  Indica,  iii,  888);  it  has  pinnated 
leaves,  the  folioles  of  which  are  pubescent,  ovate  acu- 
minata and  senata,  and  very  small  flowers  disposed  in 
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dntpl*  ixlUaTj  nceriKB.  By  inciaioiu  Id  tbe  btrk  a 
very  odotouj  gam  ia  obtained,  which  tbe  ai^ce-nier- 
dunts  of  Laudon  rocogDlMd  aa  oSboBum  or  fraukiO' 
mnse,  although  it  bad  been  tent  to  England  u  an  en- 
tin\y  different  apcciea  of  paifDme  (aee  Oken,  LiArh,  d. 
Botan.  II,  ii,  687  aq.  I  Geiger,  FhttrmtK.  BoUm.  li,  UU 
•q.).    Tbe  Botveltia  ttmOa  grows  to  a  height  of  forty 
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fcet,  and  ia  fbnnd  in  AmboTiiB  and  the  monntainoui 
districts  of  India.  Another  species,  the  B.  paptfri/tra, 
occurs  on  the  east  eoart  of  Africa,  in  Abyssinia,  about 
1000  Teet  above  the  aea-levcl,  on  bare  limeBtone  rocks, 
to  which  the  base  of  the  stem  is  attached  bj  a  thick 
maaa  of  vegetable  snbstance,  sending  roots  to  a  pro- 
digious depth  In  the  rocky  crcTices  (Hogg's  Vrg,  King- 
dom, p.  249).  lu  resin,  the  ollbannm  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  iiaually  occnra  in  commerce  in  brownish  mass- 
es, and  in  yelion-tinted  drops  or  "tears,"  not  so  large 
as  the  Indian  variety.  The  last  ia  still  burnt  in  Hin- 
du temples  under  the  namei  of  "rhi^nda"  und  "lil- 
ban" — the  latter  evidently  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
lebonab;  snd  it  ia  e:iparted  from  Bombay  in  consider- 
able  quantities  for  the  use  of  Qreek  and  Doman  Cath- 
olic churches.  From  Cant,  iv,  14  it  baa  been  inferred 
that  the  frankincenae-tree  grew  in  Paleatine  (compare 
Atben.  iii,  101),  and  especially  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  connection  iMtween  the  names,  lawever,  goca  for 
nothing  (Lebonah,  Lebanon);  the  word  may  be  used 
for  aromatic  plants  generally  (Gesen.  Lex,  a.  v.)  ;  and 
the  rhetorical  flouiisbes  of  Florus  (Epit.  iii,  6,  "thuris 
sIlvBs")  and  Aosonius  {Monoiyl.  p.  110)  are  of  little 
avail  against  tbe  fact  tbat  the  tree  is  not  at  present 
found  in  Paleatine.  (See  Celsii  Hierob.  i,  231 ;  Bod.  a 
Stapel,  cornnun^.  in  TKrophr.  p.  976  sq. ;  Oesenius,  Bdi. 
TktmuT.  p.Hl;  PfltnyC^/^.a.  T.  OUbanumandBos- 
wellla  Thnrifera).     See  Aromaticb. 

FrEtnka,  ConTeialon  of.  See  Chlodwioj 
Pbanck. 

Ftans,  or  FranxliiB,  Wolfoamo,  a  Lutheran 
theologian,  vaa  bom  at  Plauen,  1564.  Ha  t>ecame 
professor  of  history,  and  afternarda  of  theology,  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  died  Oct.  26, 1628.  Among  his 
TDlnminooa  writinga  are  Animaiitun  hittoria  Sacra 
(beat  ed.  Frankfort,  1712,  4  vula.  4to)  -.—Traclalui  the- 
oloffiau  de  inlerprttalione  S.S.  (Witlenb.  2d  edit.  1708, 
4lo)  I  —  8<Aola  larrificioram  palriarrhaiium  lacra,  as- 
serting the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  atonement  against 
the  Socinians  (Wittenb.  1654,  4to,  and  often). 

Fnt  Paolo.     Sea  Sarpi. 

Fra««r,  Alexandar,  minister  of  Klrkhill,  Scot- 
Ill.— T  r 


land,  wrote  Kig  lo  Pmpiecia  tiot  get  aeeonyiliAtd  (Ed- 
inburgh,  1795, 8vo),  described  by  Orme  (BiU.  Bib.}  as 
"a  work  of  some  merit,"  conlaiiiinB"  rules  for  the  «r- 
nngemant  of  the  unfulfilled  propheciea,  obaeiraUoDB 
nn  tbdr  datea,  and  a  general  view  of  the  eventa  fore- 
told in  them;"  also  t\Hnmen<aryoB/iaMA(lSOO,  8vo). 
— All]bone,i)ice>DiuryD/.iufA(irt,  a.  T.     (J.W.  H.) 

FroEer,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, bom  about  1700,  and  died  1769,  waa  the  author 
of  r»e  Scnptwt  Doclnite  o/i'oncti/feolion  (Edinburgh, 
1774, 12mo),  of  which  several  editiona  have  appeared, 
the  last  an  abridgment  (London,  Tract  Society,  1849, 
18mo).  This  work  was  edited  by  Dr.  Erskine,  and  ia 
highly  praised  by  Orme  (Bibt.  sa.).— Allibone,  Dic- 
tionary of  A  uHiort,  t.  v.     (J,  W.  M.) 

Fraasen,  Claude,  aFronctacon  monk,  wss  bom  In 
Picardy  in  1620.  He  was  doctor  of  tbe  Sorbonne,  the- 
ological professor  at  Paris,  and  anperior  of  the  Fian- 
ciacan  convent  there.  He  wrote  DitKrtaliona  B&Uaa 
(Paris,  less,  2  vols.  Ito) :— Court  ie  /^UofopAK  (Paris. 
1668,  2  vols.  4to)i— C7iwrt  ds  TiUo^Kr  (Paris,  1672,  4 
vols,  fol.) ;  reprinted,  with  additions  by  the  author,  in 
Latin,  as  Seotia  jicoiJsmtcu  kh  mavma  dixlaTi$  nJh 
tiH*  iieologita  dognuUa  (Tenice,  IS  v(da.  4to).  He  died 
in  Paria,  Feb.se,  1711. 

Ftat«r,  the  Latin  word  for  broUier.    See  Broth. 
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Fratemitj  (nm/rotemi 
of  associations  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  which 
pDTBue  special  religions  and  ecclesiastical  porposes, 
observe  corresponding  statutes  and  religious  exercisea, 
and  are  endowed  with  indulgences,  and  aometimea 
with  other  privileges.  Among  the  purposea  to  which 
fraternities  are  devoted  are  the  nunung  of  the  sick, 
support  of  the  poor,  the  practice  of  a  special  devotion 
lo  some  part  of  the  Rom,.n  Calbollc  worship,  the  ven- 
eration of  a  particular  saint,  etc.  In  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Christian  Church,  aa  all  Roman  Catholic  writers 
admit,  there  ia  no  trace  of  t^temities.  The  flrEl  ref- 
erence to  them  is  found  in  an  order  of  bishop  CMo,  of 
Paris  (died  1208),  providing  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  a  Marianic  frntemily.  In  the  12th  century  tiie 
fraternity  of  Bridge  Brethren  (q.  v.)  arose  at  Avignon. 
Among  the  oldest  associations  of  this  class  belongs 
also  the  fraternity  of  the  Gonfalonier!,  who  were  con- 
firmed by  pope  Clement  IV.  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  the  "  Harianic  Congregations"  spread  wide- 
ly, especially  in  Southern  Germany,  and  in  connection 
with  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Among  the  other  moat 
noted  asBDciaUons  were  that  of  the  Scapulory  (q. 
v.),  Bosarv  (q.  v.),  and  Corpua  Christi.  The  popes 
ClBment  VIII,  Paul  V,  Benedict  Xltl,  and  Benedict 
XIV  issued  several  constitutions  and  decrees  concern- 
ing fratemltica.  All  the  fraternities  of  the  Church 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  his 
right  of  visitation.  No  frslemily  can  In  erected  in  a 
diocese  without  tbe  consent  of  the  bishop,  who  has  the 
right  of  examining,  sanctioning,  and,  whenever  he 
chooses,  altering  their  statutes.  Among  the  fraterni- 
ties of  modem  origin,  none  has  e^itended  so  widely  as 
the  "Fraternity  of  the  most  Holy  and  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  for  the  Conversion  of  Sinners,"  which 
was  founded  in  1837  by  the  abbi  Uufriche  Desgo- 
nettes  in  Paris.  Among  tbe  many  religious  societies 
which  have  been  of  late  established  by  tbe  High- 
Church  school  in  the  Anglican  Church  are  many  which 
assume  the  name  "  Brotherhood"  or  "  Confraternity." 
The  "  Kalendar  for  the  English  Church"  for  the  year 
1869  mentions  all  eocieties  of  this  kind  then  in  exist- 
ence in  England,  among  them  the  "GDlId  of  St.  Alban 
the  Martyr,"  all  the  branches  of  which  call  themselves 
brotherhood  or  sisterhood ;  tbe  "  Confraternity  of  the 
most  Holy  Trinitv ;"  the  '■  Confratemitv  of  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament  of  tbe  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrixt;"  tile 
"  Brotherhood  of  St.  Lulie  the  Physician  and  Evan- 
gelist."—^ U^cnnne  Raal-Encykiop.  iii,  134  (s.  v.  Bnt 
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derm^ften) ;  KaltinAarfor  ih^  EngM  Cfkurehfar  1869 
(London,  1869,  p.  19»>211).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Fratres,  plaral  off  rater.     See  Bbethbkn. 

Fratrlcelli,  Fraticelli,  or  FratelU,  a  low  Lat- 
in or  Italian  diminutive,  denoting yVo^re*  minaret,  lit- 
tle brothers.  The  term  has  been  applied  to  so  many 
different  sects  that  its  use  in  -writers  of  the  Middle 
Age  is  confusing.  It  was  first  applied  to  a  sect  of 
Franciscans  which  arose  in  Italy  about  the  year  1294. 
It  was  used  as  a  term  of  derision,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  were  apostate  monks ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  sometimes  given  to  other  sects,  as  the  Cathar- 
ists,  Waldenses,  etc.  When  this  name  was  applied  to 
the  more  rigid  of  the  Franciscans,  it  was  deemed  hon- 
orable. As  there  were  many  divisions  among  the 
Franciscans  (q.  v.),  pope  Coelestin  V  authorized  PeL  de 
Macerata  and  Pet,  de  Semprowio  to  form  a  new  order, 
who  were  called  Pcatperee  eremiti  Dom,  Ced/utmij  and 
who  obtained  permission  to  live  in  soUtnde,  as  hermits, 
and  to  observe  the  rule  of  St  Francis  in  all  its  rigor. 
Many  of  the  more  ascetic  and  extravagant  monks  join- 
ed them,  who,  living  according  to  their  own  fancies, 
and  making  all  perfection  consist  in  poverty,  and  op- 
posed by  the  regular  Franciscans,  were  condemned  by 
Boniface  YIII  (1802),  and  the  inquisitors  were  ordered 
by  John  XXII  (1818)  to  proceed  against  them  as  her- 
etics, which  commission  they  executed  with  the  ut- 
most barbarity.  After  thb,  many  of  them  adopted  the 
views  of  Peter  John  Oliva  de  Serignan,  published  in 
his  commentary.  See  Oliva.  They  held  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  Babylon ;  that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis 
was  observed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  res- 
toration of  *  the  true  Gospel  of  Clirist.  They  affirmed 
that  St.  Francis  was  the  angel  mentioned  in  Rev.  xiv, 
6 ;  that  the  Gospel  was  to  be  abrogated  ia  1260,  and  to 
give  place  to  a  new  Gospel,  a  book  published  under 
the  name  of  the  abbot  Joachim ;  that  the  ministers  of 
this  reformation  were  to  be  barefooted  friars.  They 
were  repeatedly  condemned ;  and  from  authentic  rec- 
ords it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  fh>m  1318  to  the 
time  of  Innocent  Y I.  These  severities  were  repeated 
by  pope  Nicholas  V  and  bis  successors ;  nevertheless, 
they  maintained  themselves  down  to  the  15th  century. 
•^ Herzog,  ReaUEnofldop.  iv,  562 ;  Mosheim,  CK  Hitt, 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  39,  notes  86,  87 ;  Hase,  Ch. 
Hist.  §  265 ;  Limborch,  History  of  the  InquieUhn.    See 

EVERLASTINQ  GoSPEL;   FRANCISCANS. 

Frauds,  Pious,  '*  artiJUxe  and  falsehoods  made  use 
of  in  propagating  what  is  believed  to  be  useful  to  the 
cause  of  reUgUm,  They  are  the  offSspring  of  sinceri- 
ty and  insincerity;  of  religious  zeal  combined  with  a 
defective  morality ;  of  conscientiousness  in  respect  of 
the  end,  and  unscrupulous  dishonesty  as  to  the  means : 
without  the  one  of  tiiese  ingredients,  there  could  be  no 
f^aud ;  without  the  other,  it  could  in  no  sense  be  term- 
ed a  pious  fraud.  These  frauds  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  Prot- 
estants, in  their  abhorrence  of  the  frauds  that  have 
been  so  often  employed  in  support  of  that  corrupt  sys- 
tem, are  prone  to  forget,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  to 
consider,  that  it  is  not  the  corruptness  of  the  system 
that  makes  the  frauds  detestable,  and  that  their  sep- 
aration from  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  place  them 
in  a  situation  which  exempts  them  fh)m  all  danger  of 
falling  into  corruptions ;  among  the  rest,  into  the  Jus- 
tification of  pious  frauds,  substantially  similar  to  those 
with  which  that  Church  is  so  justly  reproached.  See 
Whaiely,  Error*  of  Homamtm,^^ — Eden,  Church  Dic- 
tionary, 8.  V.     See  Casuistry  ;  Probabilism. 

FraysBinouB,  Dbnxs,  Count  of,  an  eminent  prel- 
ate  of  the  Galilean  Church,  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  peer 
of  France,  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
etc,  was  bom  May  9, 1765,  at  Curias,  in  Gascony. 
His  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  he  preferred 


the  Chureh,  and  in  1788  be  attached  himself  to  the 
community  of  Laon,  directed  by  the  priests  of  St.  Snl- 
pice,  in  Paris.  The  society  was  broken  up  by  the 
Revolution,  but  after  the  adoption  of  Napoleon's  con^ 
cordat  in  1801  it  was  reunited,  and  Frayssinons  be- 
came lecturer  on  dogmatic  theology.  In  1803  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  "catechetical  conferences"  in  St. 
Sulpice,  which  had  great  success.  Napoleon  threat- 
ened to  break  up  these  conferences  unless  Frayssinous 
would  make  certain  political  recommendations  to  his 
hearers;  but  he  would  not  consent,  nor  was  he  further 
disturbed.  These  meetings  were  suspended  by  the 
Church  authorities  fhnn  1809  to  1814,  then  continued 
till  1822 ;  and  his  lectures  at  them  were  printed  under 
the  title  Difenee  du  ChrisHanisme  (Paris,  1828,  8  vols. 
8vo),  containing  a  r6sum6  of  previous  books  on  the 
evidences,  with  additional  scientific  arguments.  It 
was  translated  into  English,  Dtfense  of  Christianity,  in 
a  Series  of  Lectures,  etc.  (London,  1886,  2  vols.  8vo). 
After  the  restoration  (1814)  he  became  very  popular 
at  court,  and  was  made  first  almoner  of  Louis  XYIII. 
He  refuised  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nismes,  but  in 
1622  was  made  bishop  of  Hermopolis  inpartHms  infide- 
Uum.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  grand  master  of 
the  University  and  a  member  of  the  Aodemy,  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  an  end  to  Guizot's  lectures 
on  history  *^as  of  dangerous  tendency."  In  1824  he 
became  peer  of  France  and  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  worship.  He  was  also  minister  of  worship  un- 
der Chsrles  X,  but  soon  retired ;  and  gave  his  advice,  in 
retirement,  against  the  famous  Ordonnancea  which  led 
to  the  Revolution  of  1880.  He  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Charles  X,  who  died  in  his  arms  at  Goritz.  Frays- 
sinous died  at  St.Geni^z  Dec.  12, 1841.  His  life  was 
written  by  Henrion  (2  vols.  8vo).  Besides  the  work 
mentioned  above,  he  wrote  Lea  Vrais  Prindpes  de 
VE^ise  GaUieane  sur  la  puissance  eccUsicutique,  lapa- 
pauti,  etc.  (1817,  8vo),  a  work  said  by  the  Ultramon- 
tanists  to  *Mook  towards  Jansenism,  or  somethin^c 
worse."  According  to  it,  the  pope  is  infallible  only 
when  in  harmony  with  the  voice  of  the  entire  Church. 
— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xviii,  619. 

Fr^d^giae  or  Friduglae,  a  mediasval  monkish 
writer,  was  of  English  origin,  and  flourished  in  the 
9th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  who  took  him 
to  France,  where  he  obtained  employment  at  the  court 
of  Charlemagne.  He  succeeded  Alcuin  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin,  and  had  also  conferred  on  him  those  of 
St.  Bertin  and  Cormery,  and  was  chancellor  to  Louis 
le  D6bonnaire.  His  Eputola  de  NVtUo  et  ienebris  (pre- 
served in  the  Afiscdlanea  of  Baluze,  torn,  i)  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  author  attempts  to  show  in  the 
first  part  that  the  nibilum  is  something  real,  and  in 
the  second  that  the  tenebrs  are  a  corporeal  substance. 
His  work  against  Agobard  is  lost,  but  the  description 
of  Cormery  in  the  poems  of  Alcuin  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  him. — Hoefer,  Novo.  Biog,  Gmfrale,  xviii,  626. 
(J.W.M.) 

Frederiks,  WiLLEM,  was  an  enlightened  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  contributed  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Reformation  in  Holland.  In  earlier  life 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  John  Wessel  and  R. 
Agricola,  and  in  later  years  that  of  Erasmus.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning,  and  also  skilled  in  medicine. 
He  was  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  church  in  Groningen. 
He  also  frequently  served  the  city  in  a  political  ca- 
pacity. He  acquired  great  influence,  and  was  highly 
esteemed.  Erasmus  regarded  him  not  only  as  an  en- 
lightened man,  but  as  a  model  priest.  He  belonged 
to  a  circle  in  which  the  spirit  of  Wessel  continued  to 
live.  Associated  with  such  men  as  Everard  Jarghes, 
Herman  Abring,  Nikolaas  Lesdorp,  Johannes  Tim- 
mermans,  and  Gerard  Pistoris,  he  difftised  liberal 
ideas  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Reform- 
ers than  with  those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  The  Do- 
minicans attempted  to  counteract  these  liberal  views 
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bj  offering  to  defend  certain  theses.  A  debate  en- 
sued in  1523.  In  tlie  progress  of  it  it  became  appar- 
ent that  this  circle  of  fiiends  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  illastrions  Wessel.  The 
liberty  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  expression  of  their 
views  was  greatly  dae  to  the  extraordinary  influence 
of  Fredenks.  He  laid  Groningen  under  still  farther 
obligations  to  him  by  bequeathing  to  the  St.  Martin's 
church  his  library,  volumes  of  which  are  still  found 
on  the  shelves  of  the  University  Libraiy  of  that  place. 
He  died  in  1525.  He  left  a  son,  who  was  a  civilian, 
and  who  rendered  himself  very  useful  by  his  hospital- 
ity and  readiness  to  assist  those  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  fidth.  See  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Nederlaadj 
biz.  472  en  verv. ;  Ypeij  and  Dermont,  GetchiedenU  der 
Nederhndsche  Hertformde  Kerk,  1  Deel,  biz.  66  (Breda, 
1819).     (J.P.W.) 

Free  Churoh  of  Scotland.  See  Scotland, 
Fbeb  Church  of. 

Free  CongregatioiiB  (Freie  6emeindm\  an  or- 
ganization of  advanced  German  Rationalists  and  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  who  have  formally  seceded 
from  the  state  churches.  They  arose  out  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Protestant  Friends  {PrateHaiUitcke  Freunde\ 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents,  Friends  of 
Light  (^Lidtifireunde),  The  first  impulse  to  the  organ- 
ization of  Protestant  Friends  was  given  by  pastor 
Uhlich,  who,  on  June  29, 1841,  presided  at  Gnadan,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  at  a  meeting  of  16 
theologians  and  school-teachers.  A  second  meeting, 
held  at  Halle  on  the  20th  of  September,  1841,  was  at- 
tended by  56  Friends  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Anhalt, 
and  agreed  upon  nine  fundamental  articles.  The 
third  meeting,  held  in  Leipsic  in  1842,  counted  about 
200  participants,  ministers  and  lajrmen;  the  seventh, 
held  in  Coethen  in  1844,  about  150  ministers  and  500 
laymen.  In  1845  the  Prussian  government  deposed 
two  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  Uhlich  and  Dr. 
Kupp,  fh>m  their  positions  as  ministers  of  the  State 
Church.  Both  at  once  established  Free  Congrega^ 
tions,  Uhlich  at  Magdeburg  and  Rupp  at  Kdnigsberg. 
The  former,  within  a  few  months,  numbered  7000  mem- 
bers. Other  congregations  were  soon  after  established 
in  Halle  (by  Wislicenus),  in  Nordhausen  (by  E.  Bal- 
zer),  in  Marburg  (by  prof.  Bayrhofer).  In  1847,  the 
first  Conference  of  Free  Congregations  took  place  at 
Nordhausen,  to  which  also  the  German  Catholics  (q. 
V.)  were  invited.  The  revolution  of  1848  gave  to  the 
"Free  Congpregations  greater  liberty,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  increase  of  members.  At  the  second 
Conference,  held  at  Halberstadt  in  1849,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  a  union  with  the  German  Catholics ;  and 
by  the  third  Conference,  held  in  May,  1850  (it  was 
opened  at  Leipsic,  but,  when  some  members  were  or- 
dered out  of  the  city,  adjourned  to  Coethen),  the  union 
was  consummated.  At  this  Conference  the  Apostles' 
Creed  was  formally  rejected,  and  the  creed  of  Uie  new 
organization  summarized  in  the  formula  ^*  I  believe  in 
God  and  hia  eternal  kingdom  as  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ."  With  regard  to  bap- 
tism, the  Lord's  Supper,  and  all  forms  of  divine  wor- 
ship, tall  liberty  was  given  to  individual  congrega^ 
tions.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  free  political  con- 
stitutions established  in  Germany  in  1848,  the  Free 
Congregations  were  in  most  German  states  again  sub- 
jected to  very  oppressive  laws.  In  Saxony  they  were 
altogether  suppressed.  In  Bavaria,  the  baptisms  per- 
formed by  their  ministers  were  declared  invalid.  At 
the  same  time,  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  con- 
gregations themselves.  Some  leaders,  like  Dr.  Rupp, 
desired  to  retain  the  name  Christian,  and  to  be  regard- 
ed as  Christians ;  but  the  majority  wished  to  drop  the 
name  Christian,  and  even  declared  against  the  belief 
in  a  personal  God.  In  1868  the  Union  of  Free  Con- 
gregations numbered  in  Grermany  121  congregations, 
with  25,000  members ;  and  six  periodicals  advocated 


their  views.  Among  the  Germans  of  the  Uidtdd  States, 
the  Union  {Bmd)  of  Free  Congregations  embraces 
five  congregations,  viz.  Philadelphia  (since  1852) ;  St. 
Louis  (1850) ;  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.  (three  branches) ;  Dane 
Co.,  Wis. ;  Hoboken  (1865).  A  periodical  is  published 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Union  acts  hand  in  hand  with 
the  '^Alliance  of  Freethinkers'*  (a  Grerman  society  in 
New  York),  and  a  number  of  "  Free  Men's  Associ»- 
tions'*  in  diffiBrent  parts  of  the  countiy.  Similar  Free 
Societies  exist  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
— See  Zschiesche,  ZHe  protaUuU,  Freunde  (Altenburg, 
1846) ;  Haym,  Kritit  wuerer  nlkf.  Bewegung  (1847) ; 
Nippold,  Ucrndbuch  der  neuestm  Kirchev^uch.  (2d  edit. 
Elberfeld,  1868) ;  Schem,  American  EccU$.  Almanac 
for  1868  (N.  Y.  1868).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Freedom  (ndsn,  ckitphthah'f  manumitfiony  Lev. 
xix,  20;  entirely  different  from  TroXircia,  cifisffuJ^p, 
Acts  xxii,  28;  *' commonwealth,"  i.  e./^ofify,  Eph.  il, 
12).  Strangers  resident  in  Palestine  had  the  fullest 
protection  of  the  law,  equally  with  the  native  Hebrews 
(Lev.  xxiv,  22 ;  Numb,  xv,  15 ;  Deut.  i,  16 ;  xxiv,  17) ; 
the  law  of  usury  was  the  only  exception  (Deut.  xxiii, 
20).  The  advantage  the  Hebrew  had  over  the  Gentile 
was  strictly  spiritual,  in  his  being  a  member  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  the  civil  community  of  Jehovah. 
But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege  Gentiles  were  ad- 
mitted under  certain  restrictions  (Deut.  xxiii,  1-9 ;  1 
Sam.  XX],  7 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  13).  The  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  excluded  from  the  citizenship  of  the 
theocracy,  and  the  persons  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxiii, 
1-6,  See  FoBEiONER.  The  Mosaic  code  points  out 
the  several  cases  in  which  the  servants  of  the  Hebrews 
were  to  receive  their  freedom  (Exod.  xxi,  2-4,  7, 8 ; 
Lev.  XXV,  39-41, 47-55;  Deut.  xv,  12-17).  SeeSLAVB. 
There  were  various  modes  whereby  the  freedom  of 
Rome  could  be  attained  by  foreigners,  such  as  by  mer- 
it or  favor,  by  money  (Acts  xxii,  28),  or  by  famUy. 
The  inffenuus  or  freeman  came  directly  by  birUi  to  free- 
dom and  to  citizenship.  The  Bbcrimu  or  freedman 
was  a  manumitted  slave,  and  his  children  were  de- 
nominated iibertmiy  i.  e.  freedmen  or  freedmen's  sons. 
See  LiBBBTUfB.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
freedmen  had  not  equal  rights  with  the  freemen  or 
those  of  free  birth.  The  Roman  citizen  could  not  be 
legally  scourged  ;  neither  could  he  be  bound,  or  be  ex- 
amined by  question  or  torture,  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him.  If,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  he  deemed  him- 
self and  his  cause  to  be  treated  by  the  president  with 
dishonor  and  injustice,  he  could,  by  appeal,  remove  it 
to  Rome  to  the  determination  of  the  emperor  (Acts  xvi, 
37-89;  xxi,  89;  xxii,  25;  xxv,  11, 12).  Christians 
are  represented  as  inheriting  the  rights  of  spiritual 
citizenship  by  being  members  of  the  commonwealth 
or  community  of  Jehovah  (Eph.  ii,  12 ;  Phil,  iii,  20). 
See  Citizenship.  The  Christian  slave  is  the  Lord's 
freedman,  and  a  partaker  of  all  the  privileges  of  the 
children  of  God;  and  the  Christian  freeman  is  the 
servant  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vi,  22;  Rom.  vi,  20-22).  Paul 
acknowledges  that  freedom  is  worthy  of  being  eagerly 
embraced ;  but  the  freedom  which  he  esteemed  most 
important  in  its  consequences  was  that  which  is  given 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii,  21-23).  The 
Jews,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  are  represented  as  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  and  Christians  as  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom (John  viii,  31-86 ;  Gal.  iv,  22-31).   See  Slavebt. 

Free  (or  Fbee-will)  Offering  (na^S,  nedabah\ 
i.  e.  voluntary^  as  often),  spoken  of  a  spontaneous  gift 
(Exod.  XXXV,  29;  Ezra  i,  4;  comp.  7),  but  chiefly  of 
a  voluntary  §acrifice  (Lev.  xxii,  28 ;  E^ra  iii,  5 ;  Ezek. 
xlvi,  12;  plur.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  14;  Lev.  xsdii,  88; 
Amos  iv,  5 ;  fig.  Psa.  cxix,  108),  as  opposed  to  one  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  ("i*!?)),  or  in  expiation  of  some 
offence.     See  Thank-offering. 

Freeke,  William,  an  English  Socinian,  bom  in 
1663,  wrote  a  book  in  the  form  of  questions  and  aiip 
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swers,  entitled  A  Dialogue  on  the  DeUy^  and  a  Con/uttt- 
tkm  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  7Wn%,  which  was  publicly 
burned ;  and  the  author  was  fined  £500  and  compelled 
to  make  a  recantation  in  Westminster  Hall. — ^Allibone, 
Diet.  ofAuthore,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  New  Biog.  Diet,  vii,  448- 
9.     (J.W.  M.) 

Freeman  (aireXcv^cpoc,  one  manumitted,  a  f^ed- 
man,  1  Cor.  vii,  22;  so  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  11,  2;  ^s- 
chines,  lix,  25;  Xenophon,  A  then,  i,  10),  FREEWOM. 
AN  (iXcvdcpa,  a  free-born  female,  Gal.  iv,  22,  23,  dO ; 
elsewhere  simply '  *  free").     See  Freedom. 

Freeman,  James,  the  first  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
church  in  Nelir  England,  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
April  22, 1759,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777.  His 
theological  studies  were  carried  on  with  difficulty  dur- 
ing the  war.  In  1782  he  was  invited  to  officiate  as 
reader  in  King's  Chapel  for  six  months,  and  in  1783  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church,  stipulating,  however, 
for  permission  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the 
service.  He  soon  began  to  feel  doubts  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  finally  preached  a  series  of 
sermons  to  his  people  renouncing  the  doctrine.  The 
church  resolved  (in  1785)  to  alter  their  liturgy  and  re- 
tain their  pastor.  Thus  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
New  England  became  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
America.  Application  was  made  to  Bishop  Provost  in 
1787  to  ordain  Mr.  Freeman ;  but  the  bishop,  of  course, 
refused,  and  the  pastor  was  ordained  by  his  own  people. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities,  and  of  excellent 
intellectual  powers,  and  was  very  successful  as  pastor 
and  preacher.  He  died  November  14, 1835.  Besides 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  and  to  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  he  pub- 
lished Sermons  and  Addrettea  (Boston,  1832). — ^Ware, 
UnOarian  Biography,  i,  143,  sq. ;  Sprague,  AnnaU,  viii, 
162. 

Free  Religious  Aasociation,  the  name  of  an 
association  established  in  Boston,  United  States,  in 
May,  1867.  The  Constitution  adopted  at  the  first 
meeting  declared  the  objects  of  the  association  to  be 
to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  encourage 
the  scientific  study  of  theology,  and  to  increase  fellow- 
ship in  the  spirit ;  and  to  this  end  all  persons  interest- 
ed in  these  objects  are  cordially  invited  to  its  mem- 
bership. Each  member  of  the  association  is  left  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  his  own  opinions  alone,  and 
afiects  in  no  degree  his  relations  to  other  associations. 
Any  person  desiring  to  co-operate  with  the  association 
will  be  considered  a  member,  with  full  right  to  speak 
in  its  meetings,  but  is  required  to  contribute  a  small 
annual  fee  as  a  preliminary  to  the  privilege  of  voting 
on  questions  of  business.  The  association  is  to  hold 
an  annual  meeting  at  Boston,  one  month^s  notice  of 
the  meeting  being  previously  given.  A  permanent 
organization  was  effected  of  officers  and  committees. 
At  the  first  meeting  speeches  were  made  by  Unitari- 
ans, Universalists,  Spiritualists,  Progressive  Friends, 
Progressive  Jews,  and  others  connected  with  no  par- 
ticular religious  denomination.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing, held  in  1868,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  who  had  been 
censured  for  close  communion  practice,  and  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman,  who  had  been  tried  for  an  ex- 
change of  pulpit  with  a  non-Episcopal  clergyman, 
were  among  the  speakers.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Free  Spirit,  Brethren  of  the.  See  Bbeth- 
ben  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

Free-thinkers,  "  a  name  adopted  by  sceptics  to 
express  the  Uberty  which  they  claim  and  exercise,  to 
think  (or  doubt)  as  they  please  upon  all  subjects,  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  religion.  The  term 
originated  in  the  18th  century,  thoufrh  *■  free-thinking' 
had  earlier  appeared  in  Englaiad.  In  1718,  a  weekly 
paper,  entitled  The  Freethinker,  was  published ;  and 
in  France  and  Germany  a  corresponding  spirit  exten- 
sively prevailed." — Eden,  Churchman^ s  Diet,  s.  y.  See 
Ivfidelity. 


Free  wHL    See  Will. 

Free-will  Baptists.    See  Baptists. 

Frelinghuysen,  the  name  of  a  family  eminent  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Church. 

1.  Freunohdtsen,  Theodobus  Jacobus,  first 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.  He  was  bom  at  Lingen,  in 
East  Friesland  (now  in  Hanover,  Prussia),  about  16^91, 
was  educated  there,  and  was  ordained  in  1717.  By  the 
personal  influence  of  Sicco  Tjadde,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  he  was  in- 
duced to  come  to  America,  where  he  arrived  in  Janua- 
ry, 1720,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  New  Brunswick, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Raritan  and  its  tributaries. 
Encountering  all  the  difficulties  of  a  newly-settled 
country  and  a  sparse  population,  whose  religious  spirit 
was  very  formal  and  relaxed,  his  faithful  and  fearless 
ministry  gave  great  ofibnoe  to  many,  and  aroused  a 
spirit  of  persecuting  opposition.  But,  with  apostolic 
zeal,  he  declared,  **I  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  not  preach  the  truth."  A  great  revival 
of  religion  resulted  from  his  evangelical  labors.  The 
highest  testimony  to  his  success  has  been  left  on  rec- 
ord by  such  men  as  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  George 
Whitefield,  and  President  Edwards;  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Messier,  in  his  HiHorical  Review  of  the  B.  D.  Church 
of  Raritan ;  also  in  his  paper  entitled  *'  The  Hollanders 
in  New  Jersey,'*  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  September,  1860 — a  valuable  document. 
A  characteristic  volume  of  his  sermons,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  language  by  Rev.WUliam  Demarest, 
was  issued  in  1856  (12mo,  pp.  422)  by  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  R.  P.  D.  Church,  New  Yoric  His 
biographer  says  **  hb  labors  continued  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy ;  and  although  he  was  often 
attacked  in  the  civil  courts,  before  the  colonial  author- 
ities, and  by  complaint  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
he  never  succumbed.  He  was  always  sustained  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  All  hb  children  were 
believers.  His  five  sons  were  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try, and  his  two  daughters  were  married  to  ministers." 
His  ministiy  closed  about  1747  (see  Memoir  of  Hon, 
Theo.  Freling^Dityeen,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D., 
N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1868).     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

2.  FRELiNGHtrrsEN,  Rev.  Thbodork,  eldest  son  of 
the  above-named,  came  to  this  country  in  1745  an  or- 
dained minister,  and  was  settled  over  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  is  represented  to 
have  been  an  ardent,  frank,  and  popular  man ;  earnest, 
eloquent,  tender,  and  warm-hearted  as  a  preacher ;  •  of 
spotless  life,  and  of  eminent  piety — **the  apostolic  and 
much-beloved  Freylingfauysen,"  as  the  name  was  for- 
merly written.  After  a  ministry  of  fifteen  years  in 
Albany,  he  returned  to  Holland  in  1760,  partly  be- 
cause of  ministerial  discouragements  from  the  exces- 
sive worldliness  of  the  city,  partly  to  visit  his  native 
land,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  procure 
funds  for  founding  a  literary  and  theological  institu- 
tion. But  he  never  returned,  having  been  lost  at  sea 
on  the  voyage.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  two  broth- 
ers. Jacobus  and  Ferdinandus,  both  of  whom  had 
been  educated  and  ordained  as  ministers  in  Holland, 
also  died  at  sea  in  1753,  of  small-pox ;  and  that  the 
youngest  brother,  Henricus,  pastor  of  the  churches  in 
WaWarsing  and  Rochester,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  died 
of  the  same  disease  soon  after  bis  settlement  in  175G. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

3.  Frelinghuysen,  John,  second  son  of  T.  J.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  was  educated  and  ordained  in  Holland,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  at  Raritan,  N.  J.,  in  1750. 
He  "  was  a  man  of  greater  suavity  than  his  lather,  but 
was  equally  firm  in  upholding  the  claims  of  spiritual 
Christianity.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  gifts  in 
the  pulpit,  for  his  assiduity  in  the  religious  training  of 
the  young,  and  for  his  zealous  endeavors  to  raise  up 
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worthy  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.**  He  died, 
greatly  lamented,  in  1754,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  His  wife,  who  afterwards  married  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Jaoobns  Bntea  Hardenbergh,  and  who  sur- 
vived her  first  husband  more  than  fifty  years,  is  rep- 
resented to  liave  been  **  as  eminent  in  her  day  for  in- 
telligent piety  as  any  of  the  female  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  of  the  New"  (see  Chambers,  JHfemoir  of 
Han.  Tkeo.  FreHnghuyam^  Harpers,  1863).  (W.  J.  R. 
T.) 

4.  Fbelinohutbex,  Thbodorx,  an  emijient  Chris- 
tian lawyer,  statesman,  orator,  and  educator  of  youth, 
was  great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  Theodorus  Jacobus 
Frelinghuysen,  and  the  son  of  major-general  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  senator  of  the  United  States 
ftt>m  his  native  state  (New  Jersey).  He  was  bom  at 
Millstone,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787,  ed- 
ucated in  schools  at  New  Brunswick  and  at  Basking 
Ridge,  and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  in 
1804,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution.  After 
studying  law  in  the  offices  of  his  brother  John  at  Mill- 
stone and  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton  at  Princeton, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  His  eminent  qualities  as  a  lawyer  led  to 
his  appointment  in  1817  as  attorney  general  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  held  until,  in  1829,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of 
his  term  in  the  Senate  he  resumed  the  profession  of  the 
law,  but  soon  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  From  1839  to  1850 
he  occupied  this  high  place,  and  then  became  presi- 
dent of  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
where  he  died,  April  12, 1861,  after  a  protracted  illness. 
During  his  residence  in  New  York  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  ticket  with  Henry  Clay  for  president,  in  1844. 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  civil,  forensic,  and  political  emi- 
nence was  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  his  Christian  and 
philanthropic  career.  His  piety  was  humble,  devout, 
genial,  simple,  and  most  carefully  cultivated.  His 
religious  life  was  felt  with  unusual  power  at  the  bar, 
in  the  Senate,  in  society,  and  in  the  Church.  He  was 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  almost  until  his  death.  His 
efforts  for  the  salvation  of  public  men — presidents, 
governors,  senators,  judges,  and  others — were  most 
remarkable  and  blessed.  Especially  was  he  in  the 
place  of  fiither,  pastor,  and  adviser  to  the  young  men 
over  whom  he  presided  in  the  university  and  college. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  Temperance  advocates 
and  laborers  in  his  generation.  His  eloquent  tongue 
was  ever  ready  to  plead  for  every  good  Christian  or 
humane  cause.  The  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  other  benev- 
olent enterprises,  often  shared  in  these  efforts.  At 
one  time,  and  for  years  together,  he  was  the  president 
of  those  three  greatest  of  our  Christian  voluntary  as- 
sociations— the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  Necessarily  he  was  a 
Christian  patriot  of  the  first  order.  His  eloquent 
speech  in  the  United  Sutes  Senate  on  the  Indian  Bill, 
and  his  course  on  the  Sunday-mail  Question,  told  with 
electric  force  upon  the  whole  country.  And  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  among  the  first,  the 
most  decided,  pronounced,  and  enthusiastic  of  all  the 
eminent  defenders  of  the  Union.  The  completeness 
of  his  elevated  character  and  record  is  remarkable, 
and  his  name  will  ever  be  illustrious  for  ite  goodness 
and  greatness.  A  memoir  of  bis  life  and  services  by 
Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  was  issued  by  Harper 
and  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  1863, 12mo.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

French,  William.  D.D.,  a  distinguished  divine 
and  mathematician,  was  educated  at  Cains  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  second  wrangler  in  1811.    He 


soon  after  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, was  made  M.  A.  in  1814,  master  of  Jesus  College 
in  1820,  and  D.D.  in  1821.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor  in  1821  and  1834,  rector  of 
Moor-Monkton,  Yorkshire,  in  1827,  and  canon  of  Ely 
in  1882.  He  died  in  1849.  He  published  A  new 
trandaUon  of  the  Book  ofPaaimsfrom  the  original  He- 
brew (new  ed.  Lond.  1842, 8vo) : — A  new  translation  qf 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  fiom  ths  oripincU  Hebrew^  with 
Notes  by  W.  French  and  6.  Skinner  (Lond.  1831, 8vo). 
— Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

French  Confession  (Confessio  GalHcana).    See 

GaLLICAN  CoifFESSION. 

French  Lutheran  Church.    See  France. 

French  Reformed  Church.  See  France,  and 
Refobmation. 

French  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  See 
Fbancb,  and  Gallican  Church. 

French  Prophets,  the  name  given  in  England  to 
a  sect  formed  by  the  Camisards,  who  came  over  to  Eng- 
land about  1706,  and  who  brought  with  them  the  ''gift 
of  prophecy,  "and  soon  made  converts  inEngland.  The 
great  subject  of  their  predictions  was  the  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  Messiah's  kingdom.  "  Their  message  was 
(and  they  were  to  proclaim  it  as  heralds  to  every  nation 
under  heaven),  that  the  grand  Jubilee, '  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,*  the  accomplishment  of  those  numer- 
ous scriptures  concerning  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  ear^^  the  hingdom  of  the  Messiah^  the  marriage  of 
the  Lcmb^  the  Jirst  reMtrreciion,  or  the  new  Jerusalem  de- 
scending  from  abovej  was  now  even  at  the  door ;  that 
this  great  operation  was  to  be  efTectod  by  spiritual 
arms  only,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  those  who 
should  by  inspiration,  or  the  mighty  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
be  sent  forth  in  great  numbers  to  labor  in  the  viaai- 
yard ;  that  this  mission  of  God's  servants  should  be 
witnessed  to  by  signs  and  wonders  from  heaven,  by 
a  deluge  of  judgments  on  the  wicked  universally 
throughout  the  world,  as  famine,  pestilence,  earth- 
quakes, wan,  eto.  ;  that  the  exterminating  angels 
should  root  out  the  tares,  and  there  shall  remain  upon 
earth  only  good  com ;  and  the  works  of  men  being 
thrown  down,  there  shall  be  but  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  heart,  and  one  voice  among  mankind.  And  they 
declared  that  all  the  great  things  they  had  spoken  of 
would  be  manifest  over  the  whole  earth  within  the 
term  of  three  years.  These  prophets  also  pretended  to 
the  gift  of  languages,  of  miracles,  of  discerning^  etc, : 
discerning  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  same  spirit  on  others  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  the  gift  of  healing.  To  prove  they  were 
really  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  alleged  the 
complete  joy  and  satisfaction  they  experienced,  the 
spirit  of  prayer  which  was  poured  forth  upon  them, 
and  the  answer  of  their  prayers  by  the  Most  High. 
These  pretensions,  however,  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  detection  and  complete  overthrow.  They  went 
so  far  as  to  pretend  to  raise  the  dead,  and  fixed  upon 
one  of  their  own  number  for  the  experiment,  who  was 
to  rise  on  a  particular  day.  But  Dr.  Ernes  did  not 
rise"  (Adams,  View  of  aU  ReUgiona),  They  obtained, 
for  some  time,  considerable  success  in  Great  Britain, 
havinfc  their  admiring  followers  not  only  in  London, 
but  also  in  the  chief  provincial  towns.  They  were 
even  joined  by  some  parties  of  influence,  such  as  Sir 
Richard  Bulkely,  Lady  Jane  Forbes,  John  Lacey,  Esq., 
and  others.  Mr.  Lacey,  who  was  originally  a  member 
of  Dr.  Calamy's  congregation,  entered,  we  are  told, 
**  into  all  their  absurdities,  except  that  of  a  community 
of  goods,  to  which  he  strongly  objected,  having  an  in* 
come  of  £2000  per  annum."  The  influence  of  the 
prophets  speedily  declined ;  but  their  proceedings  left 
a  stigma  for  a  time  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Hugue- 
not refrigees  settled  in  Britain.  See  HuKhson,  A  Co- 
pious Account  of  the  French  and  English  Prophets,  eto. 
(London,  1814).    A  curious  tract,  entitled  A  Brand 
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tnatched  from  the  Burning^  by  Samuel  K^mcr,  who 
waa  one  of  the  sect,  and  afterwanU  became  a  Quaker 
and  came  to  America,  profeaaes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  French  prophets  *'  by  one  of  UiemaelTea."  The 
claims  of  the  fi«nch  prophets  resemble,  in  some  re- 
spects, those  of  the  modem  Irvingites  (see  Eng^ith  M^ 
vieWy  ix,  22  sq.)* 

French  VexBloDB  of  the  Holt  ScBipruBxa.^ 
I.  We  may  gather  from  the  concQiar  edicts  prohibit- 
ing the  Ube  of  translations  of  the  sacred  books  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  that  such  existed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century  {Acta  ConcU.  Toloi,  c.  14,  ap. 
Mansi,  xxiii,  197 ;  comp.  those  also  of  the  Synod  of 
Tarragona  in  1234,  and  Beziers  in  1246),  and  even  as 
early  as  1199,  Pope  Innocent  III  had  heard  that  '*  evan- 
gelia,  epistolas  Pkuli,  rooralia  Job,  et  plures  alios  libros 
in  Gallico  sermone,"  were  in  use  among  the  Albigenses 
{Epiit^ed,  Baluze,  1, 432) ;  but  vre  are  veiy  mnch  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  character  of  these  translations,  or  the 
source  whence  they  emanated.    Writers  on  the  Wal- 
densian  Church  assert  the  existence  of  translations  in 
the  Romance  dialect  possessed  by  that  church  anterior 
to  the  12th  centuiy  (Monastier,  Hittory  of  the  Toiubw, 
p.  78 ;  Henderson,  The  Vaudoit,  p.  248 ;  Gilly,  The  Ro- 
mmuU  Version  qfthe  Gotpel  of  St.  JohOj  etc.,  Lond.  1848); 
but  the  evidence  on  which  this  is  advanced  does  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  thorough  scrutiny.     In  the  Nobla 
Leyezotif  which  contains  the  religious  belief  of  that 
church,  there  are  sevend  citations  of  Scripture,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  are  made  from  any  ex- 
tant version ;  and,  at  any  rate,  this  work  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of 
the  13th  century  (Hallam,  Hist,  of  LUerature^  i,  26). 
Walter  de  Mapes  says  that,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  III  (1169-1181),  he  was  present  at  a  synod 
at  Borne  where  certain  Waldensians  preeented  to  the 
pope  a  book  written  in  the  Gallic  tongue,  **in  quo 
textus  et  glossa  Psalterii  plurimorumqne  legis  utrius- 
que  librorum  continebatur"  {De  Nugie  CuriaL  p.  64, 
Camden  Society  ed. ;  Usher,  De  Chr,  Eccles,  Sucoese. 
in  6!pp.ed.£lrington,  ii,  244);  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er  any  part  of  this  was  in  the  vernacular  except  the 
gloss,  which  in  a  translation  would  be  of  little  use. 
That  Peter  Yaldo  himself  possessed  a  vernacular  trana- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  asserted ;  but,  when 
examined,  this  tradition  resolves  itself  into  the  fftct 
that  be  requested  a  grammarian,  Stephanos  de  Ansa, 
to  supply  him  with  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  and 
other  books  of  the  Bible,  **  et  auctoritates  sanctorum  ;** 
but  whether  it  was  a  **  textus  cum  glossa,"  or  **sen- 
tentias  per  titulos  congregates,'*  the  witnesses  leave 
uncertain.     From  what  Reiner  says  (ap.  Usher,  /.  c), 
'*Cum  esaet  [Yaldus]  aliquantulum  literatus,  Nov! 
Testamenti  textum  docuit  eos  vulgariter,"  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  no  vernacular  version  existed,  but 
that  Yaldo  in  preaching  translated  for  his  hearers,  i.  e., 
probably  gave  them  the  glosses  which  Stephanus  had 
collected  for  him.     Trithemius,  however,  expressly 
says,  **  Libros  sacne  scripture  maxime  Novi  Testa- 
menti sibi  in  linguam  GalHcam  fecit  transferri'*  (Aim. 
Hirtaugime.  ann.  1160,  i,  442).     The  MSS.  of  the  Wal- 
densian  versions  preserved  at  Zorich,  Grenoble,  Dub- 
lin, and  Paris  are  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  16th 
century,  not  can  the  version  they  present  claim  any 
high  antiquity.     That  vernacular  versions  of  the  N. 
T.,  and  portions  of  the  Old,  existed  among  the  so-call- 
ed Sectaries  of  the  south  of  France  from  an  early  pe- 
riod does  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  we  are  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  say  anything  definite  concerning  them. 
Dr.  Gilly  (p.  xxii)  has  called  attention  to  the  curious 
fact  that  an  English  ecclesiastic  in  1345  disposed  by 
will  of  a  copy  of  the  Romance  Bible,  *'  Bibulam  (Bibli- 
am  ?)  in  Romanam  linguam  translatam"  (JHMicationt 
ofSurteet  8oc.  for  1836,  ii,  10).     In  the  library  of  the 
Academic  des  Arts  at  Lyons  there  is  a  Codex  contain- 
ing the  N.  T.  in  Romance,  to  which  is  appended  the 
litofgy  of  the  Cathari,  indicating  its  origin  among 


them  (Gieseler,  O^urch  Hiet.  iii,  409).  In  the  north  of 
France  also  we  have  some  clear  traces  of  vernacular 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  A  translation  of  the  four 
books  of  Kings  in  the  dialect  of  the  north  of  France 
(lanffue  iTOU)  has  been  published  (Paris,  1841, 4to)  by 
H.  Lerouz  de  Lincy,  who  attributes  it  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. M.  Reuse  has  examined  and  described  in  the 
Revue  de  Straifourg  (iv,  1  sq.),  a  Codex  preserved  in 
the  library  of  that  city,  which  contains  in  the  same 
dialect,  somewhat  varied,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  with  the  Gloeea  ordinaria  et  wterUnettrie 
[see  Gloss],  and  the  rest  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.,  with  the  Psalter  without  the  gloss.  As  re- 
spects the  translation  said  to  have  been  executed,  cir. 
1250,  for  Louis  IX,  that  of  DuVignier  (cir.  1340),  that 
of  De  Sy  (1860),  and  that  of  Vaudetar  (1372),  we  can 
say  nothing  more  than  that  tradition  asserts  that  such 
did  once  exist. 

Of  translations  of  parts  of  Scripture,  chiefly  the 
Psalters,  into  the  more  modem  French,  a  large  num- 
ber exist  in  MS.,  of  which  a  copious  list  is  given  by  Le 
Long  in  his  Bibiiotheca  Sacra,  About  the  year  1880  a 
translation  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Charles  Y 
of  France,  by  Raonl  de  Prailles,  of  which  more  than 
one  copy  exists.  Le  Long  gives  a  description  of  a 
Codex  containing  it,  with  some  extracts,  by  way  of 
specimen,  of  the  language  ;  and  there  is  another  MS. 
of  it  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  a  full  description 
is  given  in  the  Bibiiotheca  Larudowmana,  p.  284  sq. 
The  version  in  these  codices  does  not  go  beyond  Prov- 
erbs. 

II.  Emerging  from  these  obscurer  regions  of  in- 
quiiy,  we  come  to  those  versions  which  have  been 
printed,  and  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give  a  certain 
account. 

1.  That  of  Guiars  des  Moulins,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Picardy.     Taking  as  his  basis  the  Eittoria  SchoiaeHca 
of  Peter  Comestor,  a  digest  of  the  Bible  History  with 
glosses,  he  freely  transUted  this ;  adding  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  probably  the  oth- 
er books  ascribed  to  Solomon ;  substituting  for  Comes- 
tor^s  history  of  the  Maccabees  a  translation  of  this  from 
the  Yulgate,  and  in  general  conforming  the  whole 
more  closely  to  the  text  of  the  Yulgate  than  Comestor 
had  done.     The  Psalms,  Prophets,  and  Epistles  were 
not  in  the  work  as  at  first  issued,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Acts  were  not  also  omitted ;  all  these,  how- 
ever, were  added  in  later  copies.     Many  MSS.  of  this 
work  exist,  the  most  important  of  which  is  at  Jena. 
An  edition  of  this  Bible,  as  completed  by  different 
hands,  was  issued  from  the  press  by  order  of  Charles 
YIII,  about  the  year  1487,  edited  by  the  king's  con- 
fessor, J.  de  Rely,  and  printed  by  Yerard,  Paris,  2  vols, 
fol.     Twelve  editions  of  this,  some  at  Paris  and  some 
at  Lyons,  appeared  between  1487  and  1545.     This  is 
called  Za  Grande  Bibk^  to  distinguish  it  from  a  work 
entitled  La  Bible  pour  lee  timples  gent,  which  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  O.  T.,  and  of  which  several 
undated  editions  have  been  examined.     Previous  to 
the  edition  of  1847,  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  of  the  same 
translation  as  that  found  in  the  completed  works  of 
Guiars,  but  not  by  Guiars  himself,  was  printed  at  Ly- 
ons by  Berth.  Buyer,  fol.,  and  edited  by  two  Augustin- 
ian  monks,  Julien  Macho  and  Peter  Farget :  it  is  un- 
dated, but  is  referred  to  the  year  1478,  and  justly  claims 
to  be  the  Editio  Princeps  of  the  French  Scriptures. 

2.  In  the  year  1523  appeared  at  Paris,  from  the 
press  of  Simon  de  Colines,  an  anonymous  translation 
of  the  N.  T.,  which  was  often  reprinted,  and  to  which, 
in  1525,  was  added  the  Psalter,  and  in  1528  the  rest  of 
the  O.  T.  (together  7  vols.  8vo),  the  last  portion  being 
issued  at  Antwerp,  in  consequence  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  French  clergy  to  prevent  its  appearance. 
Tradition  ascribes  this  version  to  Jacques  le  Fevre 
d'Etaples,  who  had  before  this  distinguished  himself 
by  a  Latin  translation  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  by  exeget- 
ical  works  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  and  t^ere  ia  no 
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reaBon  to  qaestion  the  Jnstioe  of  the  aacription.  This 
yenion  is  made  from  the  Vulgate,  with  slight  varia^ 
tiona  in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  author  follows  the  Greek. 
The  complete  work  appeared  in  one  vol.  fol.,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1580,  and  again  from  the  same  t^pes  in  1532. 
It  was  placed  in  the  papal  Index  in  1546 ;  but  in  1550 
it  was  reissued  at  Lou  vain  in  fol.,  edited  by  two  priests, 
Nicolas  de  Leuxe,  and  Franc  van  Larben,  who  correct- 
ed the  style,  and  struck  out  all  that  savored  of  what 
they  deemed  heresy.  Of  this  corrected  yersion  many 
editions  have  been  issued. 

8.  The  first  French  Protestant  version  was  pre- 
pared by  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan,  a  relation  of  Calvin, 
and  was  printed  at  Serrieres,  near  Neufchatel,  in  Switz- 
erland, in  1585,  fol.  Of  this  edition  very  few  copies 
remain.  It  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1540,  at  Ly- 
ons in  1541,  and,  with  a  few  emendations  from  the  pen 
of  Calvin,  again  at  Geneva  in  1545.  In  1551  a  thor- 
oughly revised  edition,  with  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  apocryphal  books  by  Beza,  and  a  new  translation 
of  the  Psalms  by  Bud6,  was  issued  at  Geneva.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted  since.  An  edition  for  the  use  of 
theYaudois,  and  for  which  they  subscribed  4 500  gold- 
en crowns,  was  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1556.  This 
translation  was  made  for  the  0.  T.  from  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Santes  Pagninus,  and  for  the  N.  T.  after  the 
versions  of  Lefevre  and  Erasmus.  In  its  first  form  it 
was  very  imperfect,  and  even  after  the  revisal  of  Cal- 
vin, and  the  emendations  of  subsequent  editors,  it  re- 
mained behind  the  requirements  of  an  authorized  ver- 
sion. 

4.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  01ivetan*s  version,  and 
to  produce  one  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  the 
Tenerable  Company  of  Pastors  at  Geneva  undertook  a 
thorough  revisal  of  the  work,  with  the  special  aid  of 
Beza,  Gonlart,  Fay,  etc.,  and  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Cornelius  Bertram.  This  appeared  in  1588.  In 
this  revision,  TX\t\\  which  in  all  the  other  Protestant 

versions  is  rendered  by  a  word  equivalent  to  Lord^  is 
throughout  translated  VEtemd.  Kevised  editions 
have  been  issued  by  the  Venerable  Company  in  1693, 
1712, 1726, 1805,  and  of  the  N.  T.  in  1888 ;  the  last  two 
very  much  modernized  in  style.  This  claims  to  be  the 
moet  elegant  of  the  French  versions,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  original. 

5.  The  Bible  of  Diodati,  Gen.  1644;  of  Desmarets, 
Arast.  1669 ;  of  Martin,  Utr.  (N.  T.)  1696,  (Bible)  1707, 
2vols.  foL;  of  Roques,  Basle,  1744 ;  Osterwald,  Amst. 
1724;  Neufch.  1744,  are  revisions  of  Olivetan' s  text, 
undertaken  by  individuals.  Of  these,  Osterwald's  is 
the  most  thorough,  and  may  be  viewed  as  occupying 
the  place  in  the  French  Protestant  Church  of  an  au- 
thorized version,  though  Martin's  is  the  one  most  es- 
teemed by  the  more  orthodox  of  its  members,  while 
tliat  of  Desmarets  is  sought  by  those  who  attach  much 
value  to  fine  paper  and  printing.  A  carefully  revised 
edition  of  Osterwald's  Bible,  with  parallels  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Mackenzie,  has  been  issued  by  the  French  Bible 
Society,  Paris,  1861. 

6.  Of  avowedly  new  translations  from  the  original  by 
individuals  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Seb.  Chastillon 
(Castalio),  2  vols,  fol.,  Basle,  1555,  in  which  the  trans- 
lator aimed  to  impart  classical  elegance  to  the  style, 
but  which  was  universally  regarded  as  neither  convey- 
ing the  just  sense  of  the  original,  nor  being  in  accord- 
ance with  French  idiom ;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  2  vols.  4to, 
Amst.  1703,  in  the  interests  of  Arminianism ;  that  of 
Le  Cene,  published  after  his  death  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Amst. 
1741,  deeply  marked  by  Socinian  leanings ;  and  that 
of  Beausobre  and  L'Enfknt,  2  vols.  4to,  Amst.  1718. 
This  last  is  by  much  the  best,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
reprinted.     See  Bbatjsobbb. 

7.  Of  Roman  Catholic  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  first 
is  that  of  Rin6  B^noist,  a  member  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Paris,  which  appeared  in  1566. '  It  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Gregoiy  XIII  in  1575,  and  involved 
the  author  in  much  trouble  because  of  its  supposed 


IVotestant  leanings.  It  Is,  in  fact,  only  a  slightly  al- 
tered transcript  of  the  Geneva  Blble.^  A  revised  edi- 
tion, conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  was  proposed  and  is- 
sued by  the  divines  at  Louvain.  Four  translations  of 
the  N.  T.  had  appeared  before  this,  viz.  that  of  Claude 
Deville,  1618 ;  that  of  Jaques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of 
Paris,  1648 ;  that  of  Michel  de  Marolles,  abb6  of  ViUe- 
loin,  1649;  and  in  1666  that  of  Denys  Amelotte,  a 
priest  of  the  oratory,  whose  hatred  of  the  Jansenists 
and  desire  to  damage  their  version,  then  in  the  press, 
prompted  him  to  a  work  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit, 
and  the  blunders  of  which  drew  down  on  him  the  un- 
sparing criticism  of  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  of  his  own 
order.  Marolles  had  begun  a  translation  of  the  O.  T., 
but  it  was  suppressed  after  the  printing  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Lev.  xxiii.  A  translation  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
theologians  of  Louvain  appeared  in  1686 ;  of  this  only 
a  few  copies  exist.  All  these  are  made  from  the  Vul- 
gate. So  also  is  the  famous  Jansenist  translation  be- 
gun by  Antoine  Lemaitre,  and  finished  by  his  brother 
Isaac  Louis  Lemaitre  de  Sacy,  aided  by  Antoine  Ar- 
nauld,  P.  Nicole,  etc.  The  N.  T.  was  first  published 
in  2  vols.  8vo  in  1667,  and  subsequently  the  O.  T., 
nominally  at  Mons,  but  really  at  Amsterdam.  It  is 
variously  styled  the  version  of  Mons,  the  version  of 
Port  Royal,  but  now  commonly  the  version  of  De 
Sacy.  Many  editions  of  it  have  appeared,  with  and 
without  notes ;  the  best  is  that  of  Foss^  and  Beaubrun, 
Par.  1682, 8  vols.  8vo;  a  beantifUly  illustrated  edition 
was  issued  at  Paris  in  1789-1804,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  It 
was  with  an  edition  of  this  version,  altered  so  as  to  be 
more  conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  that  Quesnel  publish- 
ed his  SefiectUmtt  1671-80.  The  translation  of  Calmet, 
in  his  CtfrnmaUaire  LUUral  et  Critique^  Paris,  1724,  may 
be  also  viewed  as  a  revised  edition  of  the  Mons  Bible. 
Antoine  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  published  a  trans- 
lation made  fh)m  the  Vulgate,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1668.  It  holds  a  middle  place  between  a  literal  ver- 
sion and  a  paraphrase.  The  translation  of  Nic.  Le- 
gros  was  published  anonymously  at  Cologne  in  1789, 
and  afterwards  with  his  name  in  several  editions.  Of 
the  N.  T.,  a  translation,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Si- 
mon, appeared  anonymously  in  1702  at  Trevoux.  This 
version  was  charged  by  Bossuet  with  Socinian  lean- 
ings, and  was  condemned  by  Cardinal  do  Noailles. 
Of  the  translation  by  Hur^  1702,  and  that  by  the  Jes- 
uits Bouhours,  Tellier,  and  Bemier,  between  1697  and 
1703,  it  may  suffice  to  make  mention. 

8.  In  our  own  day  several  versions  of  the  Psalms 
have  appeared  in  France.  A  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Eugene  Geronde,  in  28 
vols.  8vo,  appeared  at  Paris  between  1820  and  1824. 
This  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  and  has  excited 
much  attention,  some  of  the  journals  vehemently  com- 
mending it,  while  by  others  it  has  been  no  less  severe- 
ly criticised.  The  latest  appearance  in  tiiis  depart- 
ment is  the  translation  of  the  Gospels  by  La  Mennais, 
1846,  the  style  of  which  is  admirable,  but  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  it  are  in  the  interest  of  Socialism.  But  the 
most  important  work  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  the 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.  by  S.  Cahen, 
La  Bible:  Traduction  NouveBe  avec  VHSbrmi  en  regard, 
etc.  Par.  1882-89, 18  vols,  8vo.  (Le  Long,  BibHotheca 
Sacra;  Simon,  Hiat.  Crit.  du  N.  Test,  liv.  ii;  Brunet, 
Manuel  du  Libraire;  Home,  Introduction,  vol.  ii,  pt.  2; 
Reuss,  Geech,  dee  V.  T.  sec.  466,  etc. ;  and  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyldop.  s.  v.  Romanische  BibelUbers. ;  Darling, 
Encyd.  BibUoffr.  ii,  99  sq.).— Kitto,  Cychp.  s.  v. 

Fr^ret,  Nicolab,  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Paris  February  15, 1688,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  March  8, 1749.  He  at  first  studied  law,  but  aban- 
doned it  for  literature,  especially  for  investigations  into 
the  languages,  histoiy,  and  religious  systems  of  ancient 
and  Oriental  peoples.  At  the  age  of  twenty- five  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  gave 
as  his  inaugural  a  discourse  on  the  origin  of  the  Franks, 
which,  though  fiivorably  received  by  the  Academy,  and 
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Tindicated  in  great  part  by  the  subsequent  progress  of 
historical  research,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  abbi 
Yertot,  and  led  to  Fr^ret's  being  sent  for  a  short 
time  to  the  Bastile.  On  his  release  he  produced  a 
long  series  of  papers  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
which  gave  him  great  reputation  for  learning  and  re- 
search. In  treating  mythology,  he  rejected  the  theory 
which  traces  back  religious  fables  to  historical  facts 
[see  EuHBMERUs],  assigned  to  the  historical  element 
a  secondary  place,  and  thought  that  the  Greeks  had 
borrowed  most  of  their  divinities  from  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians.  He  extended  his  investigations  also 
to  the  religions  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Hin- 
d^,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Romans,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  in  France  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
Cliinese.  Of  his  writings  we  name  only  those  which 
belong  more  especially  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
work,  viz. :  Esiai  $ur  la  Ckronologie  de  VEcritvn  Samte 
(Histoire  de  T Acad.  tom.  xxiii) : — Observations  sur  Ut 
ftitn  reHgieuses  de  Vannie  perseme^  et  en pariicidier  sur 
celk  de  Mithra^  tant  chez  les  Persons  que  duz  les  Bo- 
mains  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  t.  xvi) : — Rfjkxions  ghtenUes 
gur  la  Nature  de  la  reUgion  des  Grecs^  et  sur  Pidie  qu*on 
doit  se  former  de  leur  Mythologie  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  tom. 
xxiii) : — Recherdus  sur  le  CuUe  de  Bacckus  pamU  les 
Grecs  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  t.  xiii)  ;—La  Nature  du  CuUe 
rendu  en  Gr^ce  aux  heros,  et  particulih-ement  a  EscuU^ 
(Hist,  de  TAcad.  t.  xxi)  i—Hist.  des  Cyclopes^  des  Dactyles, 
des  TelchineSy  des  Curetes  ei  Corybantes^  et  des  Cabires 
(Hist,  de  TAcad.  t.  xxiii  et  xxvii): — Les  Fondemenis 
kistoriques  de  la  foible  de  BeUeropkon  et  la  mamhrt  de 
VexpUquer  (Hist  de  TAcad.  t.  vii ;  Mem.  t.  vii) : — Ob- 
servations sur  les  recueils  de  predictions  icrites  qui  par- 
taient  le  nom  de  Musee,  de  Bads  et  de  la  Sibylie  (Mem. 
de  r  Acad.  t.  xxiii) : — Observations  sur  les  oracles  rendus 
par  les  dmes  des  morts  (Mem.  t.  xxiii) : — Observations 
<ttr  la  religion  des  Gaulois  et  sur  celle  des  Germains 
(Mem.  de  TAcad.  t.  xxiv) : — Etgmologie  du  mot  Druide 
(Hist,  de  TAcad.  t.  xvii) : — La  Nature  et  les  dogmas  des 
plus  comttu  de  la  religion  gauhise  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  t. 
xviii) : — L'  Usage  des  sacrifices  Humains  HabU  chez  les 
dijjferenies  nations  et  partlculikrement  chez  les  Gaulois 
(Hist,  de  I'Acad.  t.  xviii)  :—RechercKes  sur  le  dieu  Her- 
ode  Endovellicus  et  sur  quelques  autres  anUquit^s  tberi- 
ques  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  t.  iii)  :—Les  Assassins  de  Perse 
(Mem.  t.  xvii).  Leclerc  de  Septch^nes  published  a 
collection  of  Fr^ret's  works  under  the  title  (Euvres 
completes^  nouv.  edit.  conddMldement  augment^  de  plu- 
sieurs  ouvrages  inedits  (Paris,  1796-99, 20  vols.  12mo), 
but,  despite  its  title,  by  no  means  a  complete  edition. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMer,  xviii,  807-«18 ;  Ro8e,iVew 
Biog.  Diet,  vii,  451.     (J.W.  M.) 

Fresco  Painting,  a  method  of  painting  with 
mineral  and  earthy  colors  dissolved  in  water,  upon 
flreshly  -  plastered  walls.  As  only  so  much  can  be 
painted  in  one  day  as  can  be  executed  while  the  plas- 
ter is  wet,  and  as  the  colors  become  lighter  on  drying, 
ftesco  painting  is  very  difficult  of  execution.  As  the 
wall  dries,  all  the  color  that  is  applied  is  carried  to  the 
surface,  and  there  forms  a  coating  to  the  wall.  But 
little  retouching  can  be  done.  Fresco  painting  was 
carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  ancients.  It  was  re- 
vived, b}'  the  Italian  painters  especially,  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  again  fell  into  disuse  from  the  sev- 
enteenth till  the  present  century,  when  it  has  been  re- 
vived by  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  others.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  mosaic  painting  (q.  v.),  fresco 
painting  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  style  to  the 
production  of  monumental  works  of  art.  For  full  ef- 
fectiveness, it  requires  the  natural  light,  and  hence 
cannot  be  used  with  success  in  churches  or  other  build- 
ings which  are  lighted  with  windows  of  stained  glass. 
— Kngler  and  Schnaase,  Gesch.  derjfalerei    (G.  F.  C.) 

Fresenius,  Johann  Philipp,  a  German  Luther- 
an clergyman,  was  bom  Oct.  22, 1705.  After  finish- 
ing his  theological  studies  at  the  University  of  Stras- 


burg  in  1725,  he  became  tutor  of  the  young  Bhinegrave 
of  Salm-Grnmbach.  In  1727  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  pastor  of  Oberwiesen,  and  in  1734  became  second 
^^Bnrgprediger"  at  Giessen.  In  the  following  year 
he  also  began  to  give  exegetical  and  ascetic  lectviva 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  From  1786  to  1742  he 
was  Hofdiaoonus  (aulic  deacon)  at  Darmstadt;  from 
1742  to  1743  again  preacher  and  professor  at  Giessen. 
In  1743  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  magistracy  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  4, 1761.  In  1749  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Univeraity  of  Gottingen  the  title  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  Fresenius  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  powerftil  preacher  and  experienced  spiritual 
guide.  From  early  youth  he  displayed  a  great  zeal  in 
the  defence  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  of  Lutheran 
prerogatives,  and  thus  became  involved  in  numerous 
controvenies.  In  1781  he  wrote  a  work  (^Antiiceislin- 
gerus)  against  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  (Fries  Vogel  cder 
Stirb)  against  Lutheranism  by  the  Jesuit  Weislinger, 
and  produced  thereby  so  great  an  excitement  among 
Roman  Catholics  that  a  plan  was  made  to  kidnap  him, 
with  the  aid  of  an  Austrian  army  then  stationed  on  the 
Rhine.  He  had  to  fiee  for  safety  to  Darmstadt.  In 
that  city  he  caused  the  establishment  of  an  institute  for 
proselytes,  and  became  its  director  and  inspector.  In 
Franldbrt  ho  opposed  the  effort  of  the  Reformed  con- 
gregations to  obtain  the  public  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion and  the  permission  for  building  churches.  He 
was,  in  particular,  a  determined  and  even  violent  op- 
ponent of  count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians.  Zin- 
zendorf  regarded  him  as  the  most  energetic  opponent, 
and  called  him  an  *' incarnate  devil"  (eingefleistAien 
Teufd),  Some  of  his  works  are  still  in  common  use 
in  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Thus  the  UeUsaF- 
me  Betrachtungen  ueber  die  Sonn-und  Festtagsevang^ 
lien,  which  firet  appeared  in  1750,  wen  published  in  a 
new  edition  in  1846  (2d  ed.  1854)  by  Johann  Friedrich 
von  Meyer  (q.  v.),  and  of  his  Epistelpredigtenf  first 
published  in  1754,  a  new  edition  was  issued  in  1858 
by  Ledderhose^  His  contro venial  writings  against  the 
Moravians  numlier  24  volumes  (Streitschr^en  gegen 
die  Hermhuter,  Frankf.  1748-60).  —  Steitz  in  Herzog, 
Real-EncgJd.  xlx,  501.     (A.  J.  S.) 

FreBne,  Dn.    See  Dn  Canoe. 

Frey,  Jean  Louis,  a  Swiss  theologian  and  philol- 
ogist, was  bom  at  Basle  in  1682,  and  died  in  the  same 
place  in  1759.  He  is  said  to  have  been  familiar  with 
Hebrew  at  ten  yeara  of  age.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jean 
Buxtorf,  under  whom  he  studied  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  In  1703  he  became  a  minister, 
and  then  travelled  through  Europe  to  increase  his 
knowledge.  In  1711  he  was  made  professor  of  hia- 
tory  and  theology  at  Berne,  and  subsequently  of  Bib- 
lical exegesis,  which  chair  he  filled  till  his  death.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
knowledge.  He  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  his  own  library  of  more  than  8000  volumes,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  librar}'  and  students  of  the  college  at 
Basle.  Together  with  other  works,  we  have  from  him 
Dispuiatio  in  qua  Mohammedis  de  Jetu-Ckristo  senientia 
expendiiur  (Basle,  1703) : — De  OffUio  Doctoris  Christiani 
dissertationes  iv  (1711-1715).  He  edited  a  corrected 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Suicer's  Thesaurus  EccUsia^i- 
cu8  (Amsterdam,  1728,  2  vols,  fol.),  an  edition  of  J 
Grynasus's  Opuscula^  etc.,  and  wrote  many  of  the  notes 
for  the  edition  of  the  Patres  ApostoUci,  published  in 
Basle  in  1742. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  GirUrale,  xviii, 
841-2.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Frey,  Joseph  Samuel  Christian  Frederick, 
was  bom  in  Germany  of  Jewish  parents.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  became  a  Christian,  and  in  1816  came 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  and  for  some  yean 
a  Presbyterftin  minister,  and  subsequentiy  became  a 
Baptist.  But  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Jew  in  feeling, 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  Rabbinical  studies, 
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which  influenced  him  bb  a  Biblical  interpreter.  He 
labored  chiefly  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  was 
agent  of  **  The  American  Society  for  Ameliorating  the 
Condition  of  the  Jews  "  and  edited  a  periodical  called 
The  Jewuh  InUUigencer,  He  died  at  Pontiac,  Michi- 
gan, in  1850,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Narrative' '  of  his  life : — *  *  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin," a  work  on  the  differences  between  Jews  and 
Christiana : — Jttdah  and  laraelf  or  the  JUttoration  of 
CkrUtiamiy  (1887, 12mo)  i—LeeturtB  on  Seripturs  J^jpet 
(1841, 12mo).  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  Grammar,  and  Read- 
er, and  The  Hebrew  SiudetWa  Pocket  Companion,  See 
Sprague,  dnnaUy  vi,  767.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Freya,  the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  love  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Niord 
and  sister  of  Freyr,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  origin- 
ally the  same  with  Frigga  (q.  v.),  to  whom,  among  the 
goddesses,  she  ranks  next  in  power  and  honor.  She 
is  described  as  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  gentle,  and  ever 
ready  to  hear  the  prayers  of  men ;  as  fond  of  music, 
flowers^  fairies,  and  the  spring,  and  the  source  of  in- 
spiration of  the  love-songs  of  the  scalds.  In  the  myths, 
which  represent  her,  like  Isis,  as  seeldng  her  absent 
spouse  (Odin),  and  as  ranking  next  to  Frigga,  the 
earth-goddess,  we  may  have  symbolized  the  relation 
of  the  moon  to  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  And  an  ex- 
plication of  those  resemblances  which  have  led  to  the 
confounding  her  with  Frigga.  "She  is  always  de- 
scribed as  attended  by  two  of  her  maids'*  (see  pi.  13, 
flg.  4,  Mythology  and  Religimu  RUeSy  in  Icon.  Encychp,), 
The  name  of  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  is  de- 
rived from  her. — Iconographic  Encyclopcedia^  iv,  279-80 
(N.Y.  1851) ;  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Freylinghausen,  Johanx  Ahastasius,  an  emi- 
nent Gsrman  Pietist  theologian,  was  bom  at  Ganders- 
heim  Dec.  2,  1670.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  in 
1689,  and  at  Halle  in  1692.  In  the  latter  pLice  he  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  Aug.  H.  Francke,  whose  vicar  he 
became  in  1695  at  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle.  In  1715 
he  became  Francke's  son-in-law,  his  adjunct  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ulrich,  and  was  afterwards  made  direct- 
or of  the  Waisenhaus  (orphan  house).  He  died  Feb. 
12,  1739.  His  principal  works  are,  Grundiegung  der 
Theoiogie  (Halle,  1703,  often  reprinted)  i—Predigten  u. 
d.  Sorm  u.  Festtagtqtisteln  (Halle,  1728)  iSusspredigten 
(1734) :— he  also  publbhed  GeUtUchea  gesangbudk,  etc. 
(Halle,  1704-1714,  2  vols. ;  latest  edit.  1741>  Forty  of 
these  hymns  are  of  his  own  composition,  and  some  of 
the  best  of  them  are  translated  in  Miss  Winkworth's 
Lgra  Germanica.  See  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Ze&efu6e#dbm- 
hwig  (Halle,  1786) ;  J.  L.  Schulze,  Denkmal  d.  IMe  u. 
Ilochachiung  fur  F.  (Halle,  1784);  L.  Pasig,  Biogra- 
phische  Slazze  Ps  (A.  Knapp's  Christoterpe,  1852,  p. 
211);  Herzog,  i2eati:»wyW.  iv,  691 ;  Doering,  (TefaArt. 
Theol.  DeuUchkmds,  i,  491.     (J.  N.  P.) 

TrejTt  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  one  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Vanir,  or  second  class  of  gods,  and  son 
of  Niord,  was,  together  with  his  father  and  sister  Freya, 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Asir,  or  first  cUss  of  gods,  who 
adopted  them,  and  bestowed  on  Freyr  for  a  dwelling  the 
celestial  castle  of  Alfhem.  He  was  the  god  of  the  sun 
and  f^uitfulness,  to  whom  men  prayed  for  favoring  sea- 
sons and  peace,  and  was  regarded  as  well  disposed  to 
men.  He  was  a  patron  of  marriage,  and  the  patron 
god  of  Sweden  and  Iceland.  His  chief  temple  was  at 
Upsala,  and  sacrifices  of  men  and  animals  were  made  to 
him.  His  festival  was  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  his 
procession  the  signal  for  the  ceasmg  of  strife.  The 
myths  relate  that  Freyr,  once  mounting  fflidskialf, 
the  lofty  seat  of  Odin,  whence  everything  on  earth 
was  visible,  beheld  in  the  high  north,  where  dwelt  the 
giants,  the  wondronsly  beautiful  Gerda,  the  brightness 
of  whose  naked  arms  filled  both  air  and  sea  with  light, 
and  was  so  smitten  with  love  for  her  that  he  could 
neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.    His  parents,  by  means 


of  his  fisithful  servant  Skymir,  found  out  the  cause 
of  his  malady,  and,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  Gerda  for  his  wife.  Freyr  is  represented 
(/(C0fi.  Encyklop.  Mythology  and  Seligiovs  lUteSy  pi.  18, 
tig,  8)  with  a  halo  around  his  head,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  ears  of  wheat,  and  in  his  left  an  urn  whence 
water  flows,  with  the  boar  Gullinbursti  at  his  feet,  and 
sometimes  {Ibid.  pi.  11,  fig.  6)  as  standing  at  the  left 
of  Odin,  with  a  branch  of  something  in  his  right  and  a 
drinking-horn  in  his  left  hand. — Iconographic  EncydO' 
padia,  iv,  279  (N.  Y.  1851) ;  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythol- 
ogy.    (J.W.M.) 

Friar  (Lat.yrater,  Tr.frh^  brother),  a  term  com- 
mon to  monks  of  all  kinds,  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  brotherhood  t>etween  the  persons  of  the 
same  monastery.  It  is  especially  applied  to  members 
of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz.  1.  Francigcang,  Mi- 
norites, or  Gray  Friars ;  2.  Avgiutines;  8.  Dominicang, 
or  Black  Friars ;  4.  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  the  word  means  a  monk  who  is 
not  a  priest :  those  in  orders  are  generally  denomina- 
ibdfather. 

Frick,  Albert,  a  Grerman  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Ulm  Sept.  18, 1714,  and  died  May  80,  1776.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  and  was  appointed  assessor  (judge) 
to  the  faculty  of  theology.  In  1743  he  became  minis- 
ter at  Jungingen,  but,  returning  to  Ulm  in  1744,  filled 
the  post  of  librarian  and  professor  of  morals.  In  1751 
he  went  to  MUnster  as  preacher,  and  in  1768  was 
named  head  librarian.  Among  his  writings  are  His-^ 
toria  traditionum  ex  monumentis  Ecclesia  Christiana 
(Ulm,  1740):— Z>6  Natura  et  Constitutione  Tkeologim 
Catechetica  (Ulm,  1761-64,  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gen^ale,  xviii,  871.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Frlck,  Eliaa,  a  Crerman  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Ulm  Nov.  2, 1678,  and  died  Feb.  7, 1751.  He  studied  at 
the  gymnasium  of  hu  native  city  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Leipsic  and  Jena,  and  in  1704  was  pastor  at 
Boehringen,  in  1708  pastor  at  Bermaringen,  in  1712 
preacher  in  Ulm,  in  1729  professor  of  morals  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ulm,  and  also,  in  1739,  head  librarian.  We 
have  from  him  De  Studio  pads  ei  benevolentUe  omnkim 
erga  omnes  (1704) : — Diss,  i  elii  de  cwra  veterum  drea 
hmreses  (IJlm,  1704  and  1786),  followed  by  his  treatise 
De  CaieckisaHone  veteris  et  recentioris  Ecclesia :  —  Hell' 
leuchtende  Wahrheii  der  Lehre  vom  heUigen  Ahendmahly 
etc.  (Ulm,  1725). — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gin.  xviii,  871. 

Frlck,  Johann,  a  German  theologian,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ulm  Dec.  30,  1670,  and 
died  March  2, 1739.  After  studying  at  the  gymnasi- 
um of  his  native  city  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  applied  himself  especially  to  theolo- 
gy, and  at  an  early  date  took  part  in  editing  the  Acta 
ErudUorum.  In  1698  he  was  named  archdeacon  of 
Ilmenau,  but,  owing  to  bad  health,  could  not  perform 
the  duties.  After  his  recovery  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Pf^l.  In  1701  he  went  to  MUnster  as  preach- 
er, and  in  1712  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology 
there.  His  principal  works  are,  Grund  der  Wahrh^ 
von  dem  grossen  HauptutUerschiede  der  evangelischen 
tmd  roemis<h^atholischen  Bel^/ion  (1707): — Britannia 
recHus  de  Lutheranis  edocta,  etc.  (Ulm,  1709, 4to) : — In- 
clemaUia  Clementis  examinata,  etc.  (Ulm,  1714) : — Die 
bulla  UhigenittLs,  oder  Clementis  XI  Constitution,  etc. 
(1714) : — DissertaHo  solemms  de  culpa  schismatis  protes- 
tant^us  immerito  imputata,  etc.  (Ulm,  1717,  4to): — 
Zodmus  m  Clemente  XI  redivivus  (Ulm,  1719,  4to): — 
Hfpt  Tov  \6yov,  swe  de  Verba  atemo  Dei  FiUo,  ad  pro- 
amiwn  EvangelH  Joamns  (Ulm,  1725,  4to) : — De  Cura 
Ecdesice  veteris  drea  Canonem  8.  Scripturas  et  ad  con- 
servandam  codicum  puriialem  (Ulm,  1728,  4to). — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  GMrale,  xviii,  869-70 ;  Ersch  u.  Gm- 
ber,  Allgemeine  Encyclopddie,  s.  v.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Friday  is  a  day  of  fasting  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
,  churches  in  memory  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.    It 
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ii  a  faatdxy  in  the  Church  of  England,  iinlMs  Chriai- 
maa-day  happens  to  fall  on  a  Friday. 

Ftidegode  was  a  monk  of  Dover  in  the  10th  can* 
tary,  who  was  choeen  by  hia  patron,  Odo,  archbiahop 
of  Canterbury,  to  write  in  heroic  verse  a  life  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  when,  in  956,  the  relics  of  that  saint  were 
brought  from.  Northumbria  to  Canterbury.  Eadmer 
(KAa  OnoaltHj  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra)  says  that 
Fridegode  was  Oswald's  teacher,  and  waa  thouf^t  to 
excel  the  men  of  hia  time  in  secular  and  divine  lesm- 
ing  {Anff.  Sac.  ii,  198).  His  life  of  WilfHd  is  merely 
a  poetic  version  of  that  b}'  Eddius  Stephanus,  and  so 
abounds  in  Greek  words  that,  according  to  William  of 
Malmesbnry  (De  Ged.  Pont,  p.  200),  it  needed  a  sibyl 
to  interpret  it.  MabiUon  has  published  it  in  the  Acta 
Scmdorum,  etc. ;  a  part  from  an  imperfect  MS.  at  Cor- 
vei  in  Scec.  m,  pars  prima,  p.  171-196,  and  the  remain- 
der from  a  MS.  in  England  in  JSck.  iv,  pan  prima,  p. 
722-726.  Several  other  works  not  now  extant  have 
been  attributed  to  Fridegode. — Wright,  Biog,  Brit.  Lit, 
(Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  433-4).     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fridolin,  St.  The  history  of  Fridolin,  written  in 
the  10th  century  by  Valtherus  (Walter),  a  monk  of 
S&cklngen,  cannot,  according  to  Rettberg,  be  consid- 
ered as  a  really  historical  source,  yet  Is  received  by 
learned  Roman  Catholics  as  an  authority.  The  best 
edition  is  contained  in  Mone's  QueUensammba^  d.  bS- 
di$chen  Lande^eschiehte,  AUour  knowledge  of  him  is 
derived  from  this  biography.  The  exact  time  of  his 
life  even  is  unknown,  but  he  is  generally  considered 
as  a  contemporary  of  Chlodwig  I  (f  511).  According 
to  this  biography  he  was  a  Celt,  but  left  the  British 
islands  to  escape  the  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his 
preaching.  In  Poitiers  he  brought  back  the  people 
and  the  clergy  to  the  veneration  of  their  St.  Hilary, 
whose  relics  he  brought  to  light,  and  to  whom  he 
erected  a  church.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
first  apostle  of  Germany.  While  seeking  an  island  in 
the  Rhine  which  had  been  shown  him  in  a  vision  by 
Hilary,  he  came  to  Chnr,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Qlarus,  where  he  brought  a  dead  man  back  to  life ;  in 
consequence,  he  is  considered  as  the  patron  of  the  can- 
ton, and  is  still  represented  on  its  coat  of  arms.  He 
finsilly  found  the  island  he  sought  between  Schalf  faau- 
aen  and  Basel,  and  founded  there  a  church  to  St.  Hilary 
and  the  nunnery  of  S&ckingen,  where,  after  the  Rhine 
had,  at  his  request,  moved  to  another  bed  (!),  he  died, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  on  which  day  he  is  commem- 
orated. According  to  Rettberg,  this  biography  is  a 
legend  invented  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
right  of  the  convent  to  the  whole  island;  and  his 
travels  were  imagined  to  give  the  divers  churches 
erected  to  St.  HiLaxy  in  different  places  a  renowned 
founder. — Herzog,  Beal-Encyhlop.  iv,  595. 

FxiecUfinder,  David,  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Konigsberg  (Prussia)  Dec.  6,  1749.  The  Reform 
movement  at  Berlin,  under  the  leadership  of  Men- 
delssohn (q.  v.),  attracted  him  to  the  Prussian  me- 
tropolis,  and  brought  him  into  relations  with  Men- 
delssohn. He  devoted  himself  to  educational  and  oth- 
er reforms  among  the  Jeyrs,  and  at  one  time  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  a  union  of  the  Jewish  Church  with 
the  Christian.  In  a  Sendschrtiben  addressed  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman  Teller,  he  asked  **  how  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  conscientious  Jew  to  enter  into  Chris- 
tian fellowship  without  making  a  hypocritical  confes- 
sion." The  unfavorable  reply  which  he  received  to 
this  inqnir}'-,  and  the  disapprobation  with  which  it  was 
met  from  many  Jews,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  proj- 
ect. Friedl&nder  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
BerUmtdhe  Monaiasckrift^  and  to  the  Sammler  (a  Jew- 
ish periodical  at  Kdnigsberg,  supported  mainly  by  dis- 
ciples of  Kant).  Besides  a  number  of  works  of  infe- 
rior merit,  he  translated  the  liturgies,  and  contributed 
to  Mendelssohn's  great  Bible  work  (r\bT^p%  Dcu  Bitch 
Kokekth,  im  Original  mit  d.  hebr&isch.  Commentar 


Mendelssohn's  n.  d.  Uebers.  David  Friedlftnder's  (Bar* 
lin,  1772).  He  died  at  Beriin,  Dec.  26, 1834.— Jost, 
Gefc&.  d.  Judenikunu  u.  a,  Sektm,  iii,  316;  Biogn^pHua 
Ufdwneiie,  Ixiv,  518;  Kitto,  Cydcp,  cf  Bib.  IM.  ii; 
Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Bib.  Lit.  ^11.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fzlefid  **  is  taken  for  one  whom  we  love  and  es- 
teem above  others,  to  whom  we  impart  our  minds 
more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and  that  from  a  confi- 
dence of  his  integrity  and  good  will  towards  us ;  thus 
Jonathan  and  David  were  mutually  friends.  Solo- 
mon, in  his  book  of  Proverbs,  gives  the  qualities  of  a 
true  friend.  *  A  friend  loveth  at  all  thnes :'  not  only 
in  prosperity,  but  also  in  adversity ;  and,  *  There  is 
a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.'  He  is 
more  hearty  in  the  performance  of  all  friendly  offices ; 
he  reproves  and  rebukes  when  he  sees  anything  amiss. 
^  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.'  His  sharpest 
reproofs  proceed  from  an  upright  and  truly  loving  and 
faithful  soul.  He  is  known  by  his  good  and  faithful 
counsel,  as  well  as  by  his  seasonsble  rebukes.  *•  Oint- 
ment and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart,  so  does  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  man'a  friend  by  hearty  counsel :'  by  such 
counsel  as  comes  from  his  very  heart  and  soul,  and  ia 
the  language  of  his  inward  and  most  serious  thoughts. 
The  company  and  conversation  of  a  friend  is  refreshing 
and  reviving  to  a  person  who,  when  alone,  is  sad,  dull, 
and  inactive.  '  Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sbarp- 
eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.'  The  title,  'the 
friend  of  God,'  is  principally  given  to  Abraham :  *  Art 
not  thou  our  God,  who  gavest  this  land  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  thy  friend,  forever  ?'  And  in  Isaiah  xli,  8, 
*  But  thou  Israel  art  the  seed  of  Abraham,  my  friend.' 
'And the  Scripture  was  fulfilled, which  saith,  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness ;  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God'  (James  il, 
23).  This  title  was  given  him,  not  only  bemuse  God 
frequently  appeared  to  him,  conversed  familiarly  with 
him,  and  revealed  his  secrets  to  him,  'Shall  I  hide 
from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  ?'  (Gen.  xviii, 
17),  but  also  because  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of 
perpetual  friendship  both  with  him  and  his  seed.  Our 
Saviour  calls  his  spostles  '  friends :' '  But  I  have  call- 
ed you  friends ;'  and  he  adds  the  reason  of  it, '  For  all 
things  thst  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you'  (John  xv,  15).  As  men  use  to  com- 
municate their  counsels  and  their  whole  minds  to  their 
friends,  especially  in  things  which  are  of  any  concern, 
or  may  be  of  any  advantage  for  them  to  know  and  un- 
derstand, so  I  have  revealed  to  you  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  your  instruction,  office,  comfort,  and  salvation. 
And  this  title  is  not  peculiar  to  the  apostles  only,  but 
in  common  with  them  to  all  true  believers.  The  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  is  the  brideman,  he  who  does  the 
honors  of  the  wedding,  and  leads  his  friend's  spouse  to 
the  nuptial  chamber.  John  the  Baptist,  with  respect 
to  Christ  and  his  Church,  was  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  by  his  preaching  he  prepared  the  people  of  the 
Jews  for  Christ  (John  iii,  29).  Friend  b  a  word  of  or- 
dinaiy  salutation,  whether  to  a  friend  or  foe ;  he  is 
called  friend  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment 
(Matt,  xxii,  12).  And  our  Saviour  calla  Judas  tho 
traitor  friend.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  title  is 
given  to  the  guest  by  an  irony,  or  antiphrasis,  mean- 
ing the  contrary  to  what  the  word  impcnrteth ;  or  that 
he  is  called  so  because  he  appeared  to  others  to  be 
Christ's  friend,  or  was  so  in  his  own  esteem  and  ac- 
count, though  ifalsely,  being  a  hypocrite.  However, 
this  being  spoken  in  the  person  of  him  who  made  the 
feast,  it  is  generally  taken  for  a  usual  compellation, 
and  that  Christ,  following  the  like  courteous  custom 
of  appellation  and  friendly  greeting,  did  so  salute  Ju- 
das, which  yet  left  a  sting  behind  it  in  his  conscience, 
who  knew  himself  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  he  waa 
called.  The  name  of  friend  is  likewise  given  to  a 
neighbor.  '  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and 
shall  go  to  him  at  midnight,  and  say.  Friend,  lend  me 
three  loaves  ?'  (Luke  xi,  5)."— Watson,  Did^omarf,  u.  t. 
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Friendly  iBlands,  ''as  diBtingoished  from  the 
Fqi  Isiands  (q.  v.),  generaUj  reckoned  a  part  of  them, 
are  otherwise  styled  the  Tonga  Gboup.  Thej  stretch 
in  S.  lat.  from  18^  to  23°,  and  in  W.  long,  from  172° 
to  176°,  and  consist  of  about  82  greater  and  160  small- 
er islands,  about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The 
great  majority  are  of  coral  formation,  but  some  are 
volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  in  Tofna  there  is  an  act- 
ive volcano.  The  principal  member  of  the  archipelago 
is  Tonffotaboo^  or  Sacred  Tonga,  which  contains  about 
7500  inhabitants,  out  of  a  total  population  of  about 
25,000"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  In  1847  the  missionaries 
estimated  the  population  at  50,000.  Next  to  Tongati^ 
boo,  the  most  important  islands  are  Yavau,  with  about 
5000  inhabitants,  and  the  Habai  group,  with  about 
4000.  * '  The  Friendly  Islands  were  discovered  by  Tas- 
man  in  1648,  but  received  their  collective  name  ft<aac 
Cook.  Both  these  navigators  found  the  soil  closely 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  people  apparently  un- 
provided with  arms.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  but 
humid ;  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  frequent,  but 
the  former  are  not  destructive"  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 
The  first  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  was  made 
in  1797,  when  captain  Wilson,  of  the  Duff,  left  ten 
mechanics  at  Hihifo,  or  Tongataboo,  in  the  capacity  of 
missionaries.  This  attempt  met  with  no  success.  The 
chief  under  whose  protection  they  resided  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  brother,  and  the  Island  involved  in 
a  civil  war.  Three  of  the  missionaries  were  murdered 
by  the  natives ;  the  others  were  robbed  of  all  their 
goods,  and  in  1800,  being  utteriy  destitute,  and  having 
but  little  prospect  of  usefulness  among  the  natives, 
accepted  from  the  captain  of  an  English  ship  a  passage 
to  New  South  Wales.  For  twenty  years  after  this 
no  missionaries  visited  the  islands.  In  August,  1822, 
the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  arrived  at  Tongataboo,  but  he  left  again  the 
next  year  for  New  South  Wales.  In  1825  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  Thomas  and  John  Hutchinson  were  ap- 
pointed to  Tongataboo.  They  arrived  in  June,  1826, 
at  Hihifo.  In  1827  they  were  reinforced  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Turner,  Rev.  William  Cross, 
and  Mr.  Weiss.  They  found  at  Nukualofu,  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  island,  two  native  preachers  from 
Tahiti,  who  had  been  some  time  employed  in  that 
locality,  preaching  to  the  people  in  the  Tahitian  lan- 
guage. They  had  erected  a  chapel,  and  240  persons 
attended  their  teaching.  In  1830  Mr.  Thomas  proceed- 
ed to  Lifttka,  the  chief  of  the  Habai  Islands.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  that  the  king,  TaufSuhan,  had  re- 
nounced idolatry.  Schools  were  soon  opened  both  for 
males  and  females,  which  were  well  attended,  chiefly 
by  adults,  and  taught  principally  by  the  natives  them- 
selves. After  being  some  months  in  the  island,  Mr. 
Thomas  baptized  king  Taufiiahaa,  whose  conversion 
was  followed  by  that  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 
Among  others  was  Tamaha,  a  female  chief  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  had  been  regarded  as  a  deity,  and 
was  one  of  the  pillars  of  popular  superstition.  In  the 
island  of  Yavau,  king  Finau  also  yielded  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  missionaries  and  of  king  Taufaahau,  and 
with  him  about  a  tiiousand  of  his  people  renounced 
idolatry.  In  1881  three  new  missionaries  arrived,  one 
of  whom  was  a  printer,  A  printing-press  was  now 
established,  at  which  were  printed  large  editions  of 
several  school-books,  select  passages  of  Scripture, 
hymn-books,  catechisms,  and  other  useful  books. 
Thus  education  made  great  progress,  and  numerous 
native  helpers  assisted  the  missionaries  in  preacliing 
the  Grospel  in  the  various  islands.  In  1884  a  powerful 
religious  revival  occurred,  beginning  in  Yavau,  and 
soon  extending  to  the  Habai  and  Tonga  islands.  It 
was  followed  by  a  remarkable  reformation  of  manners. 
Polygamy  was  now  abandoned,  marriage  became  gen- 
eral, and  greater  decency  and  modesty  prevailed  in 
dressing.  Among  the  most  zealous  of  the  converts 
was  king  Taufaahau,  who  at  his  baptism  was  called 


king  Greorge,  while  his  queen  was  named  Chariotteu 
He  erected  for  the  missionaries  a  very  large  chapel  in 
Habai,  and,  being  a  local  preacher,  preached  himself 
an  appropriate  sermon  on  the  occasion.  In  1839,  lung 
George,  in  a  large  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  people, 
promulgated  a  code  o/ktwsj  and  appointed  judges  to 
hear  and  decide  all  cases  of  complaint  which  might 
arise  among  them.  In  June,  1840,  the  heathen  chiefr 
of  Tonga,  where  Christianity  had  made  much  less 
progress  than  in  Habai  and  Yavau,  broke  out  in  rebel- 
lion. Captain  Croker,  of  the  British  ship  Favorite, 
who  happened  to  arrive  just  at  this  time,  united  the 
force  under  his  command  to  that  of  king  George,  but 
he  and  two  of  his  officers  were  killed,  and  the  first 
lieutenant  and  nineteen  men  dangerously  wounded. 
Tlie  mission  in  Tongataboo  was  broken  up  for  a  time, 
but  it  was  resumed  at  the  restoration  of  peace.  In 
1844  king  George  for  a  short  time  became  a  backslider 
in  heart,  but  soon  penitently  acknowledged  his  fall, 
and  ever  since  remained  a  devoted  Christian.  In  1845 
he  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  islands.  In 
1852  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  Tonga.  It  was  in- 
stigated by  a  few  cliieft  who  still  adhered  to  heathen- 
ism; but  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  and  one  of  them  went  in  search 
of  a  man-of-war  to  chastise  king  Greorge.  The  latter, 
however,  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  revolt.  In 
November,  1852,  a  French  man-of-war  arrived,  the 
commander  of  which,  captain  Bolland,  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  French  governor  of  Tahiti  to  inquire 
into  certain  complaints  lodged  against  king  George  by 
the  captain  of  a  French  whaler,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  residing  in  Tonga.  The  king  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  captain,  went  on  board  the  man- 
of-war,  and  had  a  five-hours'  conversation  with  the 
captain,  who  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  reports 
made  by  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment recognised  him  as  the  king  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  only  stipulating  that  the  king  should  protect 
the  French  residents  and  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  king. 
In  1868  paganism  in  the  Friendly  Islands  was  almost 
extinct.  Great  numbers  of  the  islanders  can  speak 
English,  and,  in  addition,  have  learned  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography,  while  the  females  have  been 
taught  to  sew.  The  missions  are  still  under  the  care 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which  in  1868 
had  in  the  islands  5  circuits,  178  chapels,  2  other 
preaching-places,  19  missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 1686  subordinate  paid  and  unpaid  agents, 
8613  members,  795  on  trial  for  membership,  6617  schol- 
ars in  schools,  and  23,484  attendants  on  public  wor- 
ship. See  Newcomb,  Cycloptedia  of  MUtions,  p.  714; 
Walter  Lawry,  Mistiona  in  Tonga  and  Feejee;  Wetiey* 
an  Almanac  for  1869.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Friends,  Society  of.  This  body  of  Christians 
now  subsists  in  two  main  divisions,  generally  known 
to  the  public  as  the  Orthodox  and  the  Hicksite ;  but 
these  designations  are  not  used  by  the  bodies  tiiem- 
selves.  The  former  body  is  designated  below  as  No. 
1,  and  the  article  is  written  by  William  J.  Allinson, 
editor  of  The  Friends*  Review;  the  latter  body  is  desig- 
nated as  No.  2,  and  the  article  is  written  by  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  of  Lincoln,  Loudon  County,  Ya. 

FRIENDS  (No.  1).  The  organization  of  the  Friends 
as  a  distinct  society  or  church  was  not  the  result  of 
any  deliberate  design  to  form  a  sect,  but  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  providential  ordering,  and  as  a  necessity 
growing  from  the  degeneracy,  corruptions,  and  world- 
liness  which  permeated  the  diurches  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century.  They  did  not  profess  to  establish 
a  new  religion,  or  claim  to  have  discovered  any  new 
truth.  Their  object  was  the  revival  of  primitive 
Cliristianity,  which  had  been  maintained  through  the 
centuries  of  the  Christian  lera  by  successive  testimony- 
bearers,  many  of  whom  had  sealed  the  truth  with  their 
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blood,  and  been  counted  unto  the  Lord  for  a  genera- 
tion. Especially  they  were  led  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  living  and  Inikl- 
lible  guide,  as  a  precious  and  glorious  reality,  essential 
to  the  Christian  life,  and  sufficient  to  lead  into  true 
holiness.  They  never  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
as  a  mere  theory,  or  ignored  the  great  truth  that  this 
unspeakable  gift  proceeded  from  the  adorable  Giver, 
and  was  consequent  upon  the  death  and  vicarious  sac- 
rifice of  him  who  for  our  sakes  laid  down  his  life  upon 
Calvary.  They  always  regarded  the  close  connection 
of  cause  and  effect  as  described  in  our  Lord's  words : 
**  I  tell  yon  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you" 
(John  xvi,  7).  This  truth  George  Fox  began  to  teach 
and  preach,  not  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  but  as  a 
priceless  jewel  thrown  aside  and  hidden  under  the  rub- 
bish of  dogmas  and  forms.  The  Divine  Spirit  asserted 
himself  almost  simultaneously  in  the  hearts  of  many 
contemporaries,  who  were  ready  to  respond  to  the 
preaching  of  Fox :  *'  It  is  the  veiy  truth.*'  Had  the 
clergy  and  other  professors  of  that  day  opened  their 
hearte  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
yielded  themselves  to  the  Spirit's  guidance,  the  Church 
would  have  been  refiormed,  and  Fox  would  have  been 
satisfied.  The  religious  awakening  of  this  period  was 
well  described  by  the  pen  of  Milton :  **  Thou  hast  sent 
out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servante  over  all  the 
land  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters  about  thy  throne.  Every  one 
can  say  that  now  certainly  thou  hast  visited  this  land, 
and  bast  not  forgotten  tiie  uttermost  comers  of  the 
earth,  in  a  time  when  men  thought  that  thou  wast 
gone  up  fh)m  us  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  heavens, 
and  hadst  left  to  do  marvellously  among  the  sons  of 
these  last  ages."  Christ  the  object  of  fkith,  the  Spirit 
the  transforming  power,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
Friends,  as  it  has  ever  been  that  of  their  true  succes- 
sors. The  divinity  of  our  Lord  was  not  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  teachers  of  that  day,  whilst  the  guidance 
of  His  Spirit,  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience,  was 
denied  or  ignored ;  and  hence  the  prominence  given  to 
the  latter  truth,  and  the  comparative  silence  respectins; 
the  other,  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  early 
Friends.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  1624,  and  in  1647,  after  much 
deep  experience  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Comforter, 
*'even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,"  he  went  forth  through  England,  on  foot  and 
at  his  own  charges,  freely  preaching  to  the  people  the 
unsearchable  riches  which  Christ  had  purchased  for 
them,  and  was  ready  to  give  liberally  to  all  who  would 
ask  for  it,  coming  unto  God  by  him.  To  the  spiritual 
stendard  thus  raised  many  flocked — ministers  of  vari- 
ous churches,  sin-sick  members  of  their  flocks  who 
had  wandered  unsatisfied  upon  "barren  mounteins 
and  desolate  hills,"  magistrates,  rich  men  and  poor, 
and  '*  honorable  women  not  a  few."  Eight  years 
from  the  date  last  given,  ministers  of  the  new  society 
preached  the  Gospel  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  bore,  with  heroic  endurance,  persecu- 
tions, imprisonment,  and  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Rome,  Malte,  Austria,  Hungary,  ete.  An  authentic 
history  of  their  sufferings  was  collected  by  Joseph 
Besse,  and  published,  London,  1753,  in  two  large  folios. 
The  systematic  interference  by  the  stete  in  matters  of 
religion  and  conscience,  which  was  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land through  all  the  political  overtumings,  caused 
shameless  oppressions  and  wrongs  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  this  peaceable  and  God-fearing  people,  three 
thousand  four  hundred  of  them  at  one  time  being  in- 
carcerated in  filthy  and  unwholesome  prisons,  where 
many  of  them  died  martyrs  to  the  truth.  No  one 
seemed  to  think  of  purchasing  exemption  Arom  perse- 
cution by  yielding,  even  in  appearance,  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple. 


^^  No— nnmd  in  itonn  and  peril  long, 
The  weakest  of  their  band  wu  Strang;** 

and,  whilst  men  and  women  were  perishing  in  JalUy 
even  the  little  boys  and  gurls  would  meet  together  at 
the  places  appointed,  and  in  the  besuty  and  sweetness 
of  early  piety  worship  the  God  of  their  finthers  in  spirit 
and  in  troth.  But  not  even  childhood  was  sacred  ftam 
religions  intolerance  and  official  interference.  These 
babes  In  Christ  (as  truly  they  might  be  called)  were 
disturbed  at  their  worship,  savagely  threatened,  and 
sometimes  cruelly  beaten. 

The  early  history  of  Friends  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  George  Fox,  and  necessarily  included  in 
the  various  t>iographies  of  that  remarkable  man.  He 
commenced  his  career  as  a  seeker  after  the  troth,  and 
meeting,  in  Europe  and  America,  with  many  whose 
yearnings  were  similar,  they  were  called  Seehen.  The 
epithet  of  Quakers  was  given  in  derision,  because  they 
often  trembled  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  infinite 
purity  and  majesty  of  God,  and  this  name,  rather  sub- 
mitted to  than  accepted  by  them,  has  become  general 
as  a  designation.  **  To  this  man  will  I  look,"  said  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  Isaiah, "  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and 
of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembkth  at  my  word"  To 
tremble,  then,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  especially  when  speaking  in  his  name,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  any  reproach ;  but  their  name,  as  a 
hoAy,iM''TkeReBgUnu  Society  of  Friends."  The  spread 
of  the  society  in  North  America  was  rapid,  especially 
after  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  in  1680  by  Wil- 
liam Penn,  whose  career  as  a  wise  legislator  is  promir 
nentin  history,  and  who,  as  a  Christian  philanthropist, 
a  stetesman,  a  writer,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  esteblisheda  reputotion  which  even  the  vindic- 
tive attecks  of  Macaulay  could  not  undermine.  As 
early  as  1672  George  Fox  found  an  estoblished  settle- 
ment of  Friends  in  Perquimans  County,  N.  C,  which 
proved  the  germ  of  an  independent  diocese,  or  Yearly 
Meeting,  whose  members  from  that  time  have  been  ex- 
emplary upholders,  at  the  cost  of  persecution  and  much 
loss  of  substance,  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  steadily  testifying  against  slavery  and  war, 
and  mainteining  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel.  During 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  their  heroic  firmness  in  refus- 
ing to  bear  arms  was  proof  sgainst  crael  tyranny,  so 
that  some  of  these  simple  testimony -bearers,  who 
"  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,"  by  meek  yet 
brave  endunnoe  of  tortures  and  privations  have  made 
their  names  historic.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  North 
Carolina,  within  a  very  few  years  (during  and  since 
the  Rebellion),  about  seven  hundred  persons  Joined  the 
society  fh>m  convincement  The  membership  of  that 
Yearly  Meeting,  although  many  times  thinned  by  em* 
igration  to  f^  stetes,  is  now  about  three  thousand 
souls.  The  persecution  of  Friends  in  New  England 
was  so  sanguinary  that 

**  Old  Newbury,  had  her  fields  a  tongue, 
And  Sfllem's  streets,  could  tell  their  story 
Of  fainting  woman  dragged  along, 
Gaahed  by  the  whip  aoeuned,  and  gory;** 

and  four  Friends  actually  suffered  martyrdom — a  Qa»- 
ker  woman  of  remarkable  refinement  and  piety,  and 
three  men  of  equal  worth,  being  hanged  on  Boston 
Common.  The  number  of  victims  was  likely  to  be 
increased,  when  proceedings  were  checked  by  a  royal 
mandamus. 

The  membership  of  the  society  becoming  very  wide- 
ly extended,  a  formal  organization  by  a  system  of 
Church  government  became  necessary,  and  George 
Fox  evinced  much  sagacity,  mentel  soundness,  and 
spiritual  guidance  in  successftQ  efforts  to  establish 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  meetings 
for  discipline  in  a  harmonious  chain  of  subordination, 
the  highest  and  final  authority  being  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. The  Yearly  Meetings  are,  in  a  sense,  diocesan, 
having  each  a  defined  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other  in  their  government  and  law- 
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making  powen,  whilst  by  a  sort  of  common  law  there 
are  principles  of  discipline  sacred  to  all,  and  member- 
ship in  anj  meeting  involves  a  connection  with  the 
society  wherever  existing,  and  may  be  transferred  by 
cortiticate  when  the  person  claiming  such  credential  is 
not  liable  to  Charch  censure. 

The  transaction  of  the  bnsinesa  of  these  meetings  is 
regarded  as  the  Lord's  work;  and  as  he  declared 
"  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there 
AH  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  they  regard  his  immediate 
presence  with  his  Church  as  the  foundation  of  its  au- 
thority. Hence,  in  these  meetings,  and  in  those  espe- 
cially for  worship,  it  ia  held  to  be  necessary  for  all 
minds  to  be  turned  to  him  who  is  present  by  his  Spirit, 
and  whose  anointing  teacheth  all  things,  and  alone 
can  enable  his  people  to  serve  him  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  will. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  no  Friend  who  is  true 
to  the  principles  of  the  society  will  speak  without  feel- 
ing a  direct  call  and  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  service.  Under  this  influence,  the  Gospel  ministry 
is  regarded  as  very  precious,  and  a  blessing  to  be  guard- 
ed and  cherished.  Elders  are  appointed,  who  aro  be- 
lieved to  be  prudent  persons,  gifted  with  a  discerning 
spirit,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  counsel,  foster,  and  aid 
the  ministers,  and  either  to  encourage  or  restrain  the 
▼ocal  offerings  of  those  who  attempt  to  speak  in  this 
capacity,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  believed  to 
bo  called  of  Grod  to  the  work. 

No  system  of  theological  training  is  known  or  could 
be  permitted  among  the  Friends.  They  are  favorable 
to  education,  and  provide  for  its  free  extension  to  the 
children  of  poor  members ;  but  they  regard  it  as  the 
exclusive  prorince  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  select  his  own 
ministers,  and  to  instruct  them  what  they  shall  say. 
It  is,  however,  considered  the  duty  of  all,  and  especial- 
ly of  those  who  stand  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to  be 
diligent  and  prayerful  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, through  which  the  man  of  God,  led  as  he  will 
assuredly  be  by  the  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  will 
be  **  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  So 
great  is  the  stress  which  Friends  place  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures,  and  upon  the  brin^^g  up  of  their 
children  and  others  under  their  care  in,  this  practice, 
that  it  is  made  a  matter  of  semi-annual  inrestigation 
in  all  their  meetings,  and  so  long  ago  as  1754  London 
Nearly  Meeting  enacted  a  rule  of  discipline  that  the 
families  of  poor  Friends  should  be  provided  with  Bibles 
— a  gratuitous  Scripture  distribution  which  was  in  ad- 
vance of  any  Bible  Society. 

The  privilege  and  duty  of  prayer,  both  secretly  and 
vocallj",  under  a  reverent  and  filial  sense  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  engagement,  are  regarded  as  of  the  yoTy 
highest  importance.  It  is  believed  that  *'men  ought 
always  to  pray,"  but  a  jealousy  is  felt  lest  any  should 
in  a  light  and  flippant  way  rush  into  this  exercise. 
He  who  knoweth  what  we  have  need  oC  before  we  ask 
him,  will,  if  reverently  waited  upon,  extend  his  kingly 
sceptre  and  put  into  the  heart  the  prayer  of  faith ;  and 
before  any  one  shall  pray  vocally  in  their  meetings,  as 
mouthpiece  for  the  people,  it  is  requisite  that  a  direct 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prompt  the  offer- 
ing, lest  the  words  of  rebuke  be  applicable :  **  Ye  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss."  The  follow- 
ing clause  in  the  London  Discipline  expresses  the  creed 
of  the  society  respecting  this  part  of  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God : 

**  As  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are  an  important  part 
of  worship,  may  they  bo  offered  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
with  a  right  understanding  seasoned  with  grace.  When 
engaged  herein,  let  ministers  avoid  many  words  and 
repetitions,  and  be  cautious  of  too  often  repeating  the 
high  and  holy  name  of  God  or  his  attributes ;  neither 
let  pnyer  be  in  a  formal  or  customary  way,  nor  with- 
out a  reverent  sense  of  divine  influence." 

The  meetings  of  the  society  are  characterized  by 
practical  recognition  of  the  presidency  and  headship 


of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  a  conviction  that  every 
movement  of  the  body  should  be  dictated  by  its  Head. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  not  at  issue  with  other  or- 
thodox churches  on  the  general  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  word  Trinity,  they 
reverently  believe  in  the  Holy  Three :  the  Father,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  who  is  the  mediator  between  Ciod 
and  man,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  Son — One  God,  blessed  forever.  They 
accept  in  its  fullness  the  testimony  of  holy  Scripture 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  atonement 
for  sin,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  They 
have  no  reliance  upon  any  other  name,  no  hope  of  sal- 
vation that  is  not  based  upon  his  meritorious  death  on 
the  cross.  The  charge  that  they  deny  Christ  to  be  God 
William  Penn  denounced  as  **  most  untrue  and  unchar- 
itable," saying,  ^*  We  truly  and  expressly  own  him  to 
be  so,  according  to  the  Scripture."  As  fully  do  they 
admit  his  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  man,  "sin 
only  excepted."  They  so  fhlly  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  the  inward  revelation 
thereof  they  feel  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  God's 
glory,  or  to  further  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls. 
Without  the  influence  thereof  they  know  not  how  to 
approach  the  Father  through  the  Son,  nor  what  to 
pray  for  as  they  ought.  Their  whole  code  of  belief 
calls  for  the  entire  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the 
guidance  of  the  pure,  unerring  Spirit,  **  through  whose 
renewed  assistance,"  says  one  of  their  writers,  **  they 
are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to 
stand  perfect  in  their  present  rank."  As  it  was  the 
design  of  Christ,  in  going  to  the  Father,  to  send  as  a 
comforter  his  Spirit  to  his  disciples,  so  it  is  with  his 
Spirit  that  he  baptised  and  doth  baptize  them,  it  being 
impossible,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Friends,  that  an 
outward  ablution  should  wash  from  the  spirit  of  man 
the  stains  of  sin.  Hence  they  attach  importance  only 
to  ''the  baptism  which  now  saveth,"  and  which  John 
the  Baptist  predicted  should  be  administered  by  Christ. 
And  it  is  by  his  Spirit,  also,  that  his  folbwers  are  ena- 
bled to  partake  of  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord:  ''Be- 
hold, I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  unto  me,  I  will  come  in  and  sup 
with  him,  and  he  shall  sup  with  me."  Thus  they  hold 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh 
was  the  grand  epoch  and  central  Uct  of  time,  and  that 
types,  and  shadows,  and  all  ceremonial  observances, 
which  had  their  place  before  as  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come,  now  that  they  have  been  fulfilled  in 
him,  are  only  shadows  of  those  shadows.  The  type 
properly  precedes  the  reality,  and  truly  this  was  wor- 
thy of  being  foreshadowed ;  "  but,"  says  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xiii,  10),  "when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 

Their  view  respecting  the  resurrection  may  be  brief- 
ly stated  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  society's  docu- 
ments: "The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked;  the  one  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  and 
the  other  to  everlasting  misery  and  torment,  agreea- 
bly to  Matt  XXV,  81-46;  John  v,  25-80;  1  Cor.  xv, 
12-68.  That  God  will  judge  the  world  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
who  will  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works ;  to  them  who  by  patient  continuing  in  well-do- 
ing during  this  life  seek  for  glory  and  honor,  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life ;  but  unto  the  contentious  and 
disobedient,  who  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unright- 
eousness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  an- 
guish upon  every  soul  of  man  that  sinneth,  for  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons"  (Thomas  Evans). 

They  have  ever  regarded  war  as  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  For  this  they  refer  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  hia  apostles,  the  example  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  to  the  witness  for  truth  in  their  own  con- 
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sciences,  tested  and  confirmed  bj  tbe  sacred  writings. 
They  find  that  all  the  emotions  which  are  exercised  in 
wars  and  fightings  are  traced  to  evil  Insts,  and  are  in- 
consistent with  that  love  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
first,  the  second,  and  the  new  commandment,  which 
**  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,*'  and  on  which  '*  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

They  consider  oaths  to  be  inadmissible,  as  being 
positively  forbidden  by  oar  Lord  in  langnage  not  to 
be  mistaken,  and  this  testimony  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  inflicting  severe  penalties  upon  the  first  Friends. 
When  their  persecutors  fiuled  to  convict  them  upon 
false  charges,  it  was  cnstomaiy  to  administer  the  test- 
oaths  to  them,  on  revising  to  take  which  they  were 
tlirown  into  prison.  They  decline  to  employ  the 
complimentary  and  false  language  of  the  world,  and 
to  apply  to  the  months  and  days  the  names  given  in 
honor  of  pagan  gods,  preferring  the  numerical  nomen- 
clature adopted  in  the  Scriptures.  In  dress  they  aim 
at  plainness  and  simplicity,  avoiding  the  tyranny  of 
an  ever-changing  fkshion.  As  a  natural  result,  a  de- 
gree of  uniformity  of  dress  prevails  among  them,  bear- 
ing much  resemblance  to  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  rise 
of  the  society.  This  approach  to  uniformity,  which  at 
first  was  unintentional,  came  to  be  cherished  as  a  hedge 
of  defence  against  worldly  and  ensnaring  associations, 
and  a  means  by  which  they  recognised  each  other. 
The  principle  at  stake  is  not  in  the  fkshion  of  a  garb, 
but  in  simplicity  and  the  avoidance  of  changes  of  fash- 
ion. Were  the  customary  patterns  all  abandoned  to- 
day, and  the  principle  of  simplicity  still  consistently 
adhered  to,  the  kaleidoscope  of  fashion  would  make 
frequent  changes  in  the  people  around  th^n,  and 
Friends  would  soon  be  left  as  peculiar  in  their  appear- 
ance as  at  present. 

Whilst  Friends,  as  good  citizens,  have  cheerfUly 
paid  all  legal  assessments  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  and  of  the  poor,  and  have  contributed  abun- 
dantly to  the  various  charities  and  general  claims  of 
benevolence,  they  have  always  been  characterized  by 
their  scrupulous  care  in  relieving  their  own  poor,  so 
that  none  of  their  members  come  upon  the  public  for 
maintenance  or  for  gratuitous  education. 

A  dangerous  tendency  to  **  hold  the  truth  in  parts*' 
led  a  portion  of  the  society,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  into  the  error  of  insisting  too  singly 
upon  the  precious  doctrine  of  Christ  within  the  hope 
of  glory,  and  of  denying,  or  at  best  holding  lightly,  a 
belief  in  his  true  divinity  whilst  incarnate,  and  in  the 
atoning,  cleansing,  saving  efficacy  of  his  blood  which 
was  shed  for  ns.  Thus  Socinianism  gained  a  footing 
in  the  society,  to  the  grief  of  those  who  held  the  an- 
cient faith,  and  in  1827  an  extensive  and  much-to-be- 
regretted  secession  occurred,  in  which  doctrinal  and 
personal  considerations  were  mingled ;  and,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  division,  it  is  believed  that  many  fiuled 
to  comprehend  the  true  issues,  and  that  not  a  few  who 
were  essentially  one  in  faith  were  dissevered  for  life  as 
regards  chureh  fellowship.  Thus  two  entirely  distinct 
societies  now  exist,  each  claiming  exclusive  right  to 
the  same  name,  and  causing  confusion  among  other 
professors  as  to  their  identity.  In  this  secession  por- 
tions of  six  out  of  ten  Yearly  Meetings  then  existing 
joined  with  the  body  popularly  designated  by  the 
name  of  their  leader  (though  they  have  never  acknowl- 
edged the  title).  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
two  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  then  existing, 
no  schism  occurred. 

There  are  twelve  independent  Yearly  Meetings  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  oldest  of  these 
is  that  of  London,  the  records  of  which  are  preserved 
from  the  year  1672.  This  body  is  regarded  by  the 
others  with  respectful  affection  as  the  mother  of  Year- 
ly Meetings,  and  its  General  Epistle  of  Christian  Coun- 
sel, which  is  issued  annually,  is  gladly  received,  repub- 
lished, uid  circulated  by  nearly  all  the  co-ordinate 
bodies.    The  number  of  memben  in  England  is  18,815, 


whilst  there  is  an  attendance  of  its  meetings  by  son- 
memben  of  8658.  There  are  settlements  of  Friends 
in  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  in  several  parts  of 
Australasia,  which  all  make  annual  reports  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  acknowledge  subordination  to  it. 
Friends  in  England  are  a  highly  infiuential  body  in 
proportion  to  their  number.  There  is  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  Ireland,  one  in  Canada,  and  nine  in  the  United 
States,  viz.,  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Western  Indiana,  and  Iowa.  The  in- 
crease of  membenhip  in  the  Western  States  has  been 
rapid  of  late  years,  and  settlements  of  Friends  are 
starting  up  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  etc.  The  member- 
ship of  the  society  may  be  rated  at  80,000. 

In  all  these  Yearly  Meetings,  First-day  Schools  are 
conducted  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  exerting  a  wide 
evangelical  influence.  In  a  number  of  the  Yeariy 
Meetings  these  are  under  the  direct  care  of  the  so- 
ciety'-, and  made  the  subjects  of  annual  statistical  re- 
ports. Thus,  in  Indiana  Yeariy  Meeting,  there  are  115 
such  schools,  with  710  teachers,  and  6953  pupils,  of 
whom  2807  are  over  twenty-one  yean  of  age.  In  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Western  Indiana  there  are  63  Pint- 
day  Schools,  with  6170  pupils,  and  411  teachere.  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Normal  Fint-day  School,  the  benefit 
of  which  has  been  very  decided. 

There  are  in  England  and  Ireland  several  educa- 
tional institutions  of  merit  under  care  of  the  society. 
In  this  country  Friends  have  three  colleges,  inz., 
ffeuferford  CoUege^  Pennsylvania;  EarJham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind. ;  and  Whtttier  College,  Salem,  Iowa. 
There  are  also  large  boarding-schools  under  the  care 
of  different  Yearly  Meetings,  the  most  noted  of  which 
are  those  of  West  Town^  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Garden,  N.  C.     (W.  J.  A.) 

FRIENDS  (No.  2).— I.  Hu(org,—7hfi  origin  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  dates  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century.  George  Fox,  the  chief  in- 
strument in  the  divine  hand  by  whom  it  was  gather- 
ed, was  bom  in  Ldcestershire,  England,  in  the  year 
1624.  His  parents  were  pious  memben  of  the  Na- 
tional Chureh,  and  firom  his  childhood  he  was  relig- 
iously inclined.  When  about  nineteen  yean  old  he 
was  led  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  seek  retirement  from  the 
world,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures,  with  meditation  and  prayer.  In  the  year 
1647  he  began  to  appear  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
and  he  found  many  prepared  to  receive  his  message  of 
love,  calling  them  away  tnm  a  reliance  upon  all  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  the  word  of  divine  grace,  or  Spirit 
of  Christ,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  salvation.  Converts 
in  large  numbers  were  soon  gathered,  who  met  togeth- 
er for  divine  worehip,  waiting  upon  God  in  silence,  or 
engaging  in  preaching,  prayer,  or  praise,  as  they  b^ 
lieved  themselves  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
their  ever-present  teacher.  The  pereecutions  endured 
by  the  early  Friends,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
were  exceedingly  severe,  and  were  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  absenting  themselves  from  the  Established 
Churoh,  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  openly  attending  their 
own  religious  meetings  when  prohibited  by  law,  and 
declining  to  take  oaths  of  any  kind,  or  to  engage  in 
military  service.  "  Between  the  yean  1650  and  1689, 
about  fourteen  thousand  of  this  people  suffered  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  of  which  number  more  than  three 
hundred  died  in  jail,  not  to  mention  cruel  mockings, 
bnffetings,  scourgings,  and  afflictions  innumerable.'* 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  at  the  death  of  George 
Fox  in  the  year  1690,  the  number  of  Friends  in  Europe 
and  America  was  about  75,000,  and  that  10,000  of  tbefe 
inhabited  the  British  colonies.  They  afterwards  de- 
clined in  the  mother  country,  and  greatly  increased  in 
America,  where  they  became  most  numerous  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jeney,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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In  the  year  18S7  a  schism  took  place  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  afterwards  extended  to  most  of 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  America.  The  space  al- 
lotted for  this  urdde  will  not  suffice  to  give  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  it  (see  Janney*8  Hid.  o/Frieiubj  vol. 
It.  The  part  relating  to  the  separation  has  been  re- 
published in  a  smaU  volume  by  T.  EUwood  Zell,  Phil- 
adelphia).  At  the  time  of  the  separation,  those  who 
took  the  name  of  Orthodox  Friends  were  in  the  West- 
em  States  the  more  numerous ;  but  in  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  States  they  were  less  numerous  than  those 
who  are  by  some  called  Hicksites,  but  who  persistently 
refuse  to  acknowledge  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Friends  or  Quakers.  It  is  of  this  branch  only  that  we 
now  treat. 

II.  Doctruug.-^We  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  early 
Friends,  as  expounded  in  the  writings  of  Fox,  Penn, 
Pennington,  aud  Barclay.  A  committee  which  repre- 
sents Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  recently  so  fiir 
approved  of  a  **  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrines," 
firom  which  the  following  abstract  is  taken,  as  to  order 
its  purcliase  for  distribution : 

The  3cripturet.^Th»  Religions  Society  of  Friends, 
ftom  its  rise  to  the  present  day,  has  always  maintain- 
ed its  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  divine  authority 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  referring  to  them  for  proof  of 
its  principles,  and  acknowledging  them  to  be  the  only 
fit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines.  We  do  not 
call  them  the  Word  of  God,  because  this  appellation  is 
applied  by  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  to  that  Eternal 
Power  by  which  the  worlds  were  made ;  for  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.'* 

We  assign  to  the  Scriptures  all  the  authority  they 
claim  for  themselves,  which  is  chiefly  expressed  in  the 
following  texts:  *' Whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
have  hope"  (Rom.  xv,  4).  "  The  holy  Scriptures  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faitii  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (2  Tim.  iii,  15-17).  ''AH  Scrip- 
ture given  by  inspiration  of  Grod  is  proAtable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works"  (Barclay's 
Apology,  prop,  iii,  §  6). 

In  the  advices  issued  by  our  several  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, the  Scriptures  are  very  frequently  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  members.  In 
the  year  1854,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  after  re- 
ferring to  "  those  sublime  truths  which  are  recorded  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,"  thus  continues:  *'  In  these  inval- 
uable writings  we  find  the  only  authentic  record  of  the 
early  history  of  our  race,  the  purest  strains  of  devo- 
tional poetry,  and  the  sublime  discourses  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Their  frequent  perusal  was  therefore  especially 
urged  upon  our  younger  members,  who  were  encour- 
aged to  seek  for  the  guidance  of  divine  grace,  by 
which  alone  we  realize  in  our  experience  the  saving 
truths  they  contain." 

In  the  year  1863,  the  following  minute  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  was  sent  down  to  its  subordinate 
meetings,  viz.:  <*We  have  been  reminded  that  this 
Yearly  Meeting  has  at  various  times  issued  advices 
to  its  members  inciting  them  to  the  frequent  reading 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  believe  it  is  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  dwell 
upon  defects,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  sacred 
records,  but  rather  to  use  them  as  they  were  intended, 
'for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness,' remembering  that  it  is  only  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  our  hearts  that  they 
can  be  made  availing  to  us  in  the  promotion  of  our  sal- 
vation." 

The  following  extract  is  taken  fkx>m  the  Rules  of 
Diadpline  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 


Philadelphia:  "If  any  in  membership  with  us  shall 
blaspheme,  or  speak  profiinely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  or  she  ought  early  to  be 
tenderly  treated  with  for  their  instruction,  and  the 
eonvineement  of  their  understanding,  that  they  may 
experience  repentance  and  forgiveness;  but  should 
any,  notwithstanding  this  brotherly  labor,  persist  in 
their  error,  or  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ,  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  it  is 
manifest  they  are  not  one  in  £sith  with  us,  the  month- 
ly meeting  where  the  party  belongs,  having  extended 
due  care  for  the  help  and  benefit  of  the  individual  ¥rith- 
out  effect,  ought  to  declare  the  same,  and  issue  their 
testimony  accordingly." 

Immediate  SeoekHon. — ^The  highest  privilege  grant* 
ed  to  man  is  that  of  entering  into  communion  with  the 
Author  of  his  being.  "  Ye  are  the  temples  of  the  liv^ 
ing  Grod,"  writes  the  apostle  Paul ;  "  as  God  bath  said, 
I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people"  (2  Cor.  vi,  16). 
"  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him,"  says 
the  beloved  disciple, "  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not 
tliat  any  man  teach  you ;  but  as  the  same  anointing 
teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie, 
and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  y%  shall  abide  in  him" 
(1  John  ii,  27). 

In  the  ordering  of  divine  Providence,  instmmental 
means  are  often  employed  to  convey  reli^ous  truth, 
such  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  good  efi^cted  is  from  the  immediate  operations  of 
divine  grace  upon  the  heart  or  conscience.  In  fiu^ 
there  can  be  no  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  but  fh>m 
immediate  revelation.  "No  man  can  come  to  me," 
said  Jesus,  "except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me 
draw  him."  This  drawing  of  the  Father  is  the  opera* 
tion  of  his  Spirit,  for  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal"  (1  Cor.  xii,  7). 
To  the  ¥ricked  he  comes  as  a  reprover  for  sin,  a  "  spirit 
of  judgment  and  a  spirit  of  burning,"  but  to  the  pray- 
erfhl  and  obedient  as  a  comforter  in  righteousness. 

The  Original  and  PruetU  State  of  Man.^It  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine  that  neither  righteousness  nor  un- 
righteousness can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance,  but 
every  man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  deeds. 
The  language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  very  dear  on 
this  point.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not 
have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel." 
.  .  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge."  ..."  Behold,  all  souls 
are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  tlie  fiither,  so  also  the  soul  of 
the  son  is  mine :  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  .  . 
"  The  eon  tkaU  not  bear  the  iniguity  of  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  fisther  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son :  the  right- 
eousness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him"  (Ezek. 
xviil,  2-25). 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  he  was  pure, 
benevolent,  and  blissful,  and  he  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  communion  with  God,  that  is,  to  partake  of  "  the 
tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God"  (Rev.  il,  7).  But,  although  he  was  made  a  free 
agent,  he  was  not  to  be  so  independent  of  God  as  to 
know  of  himself  good  or  evil  without  divine  direction. 
And  when  he  presumed  to  set  up  his  own  will,  and  to 
be  governed  by  it  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  he 
assumed  the  place  of  God,  and  having  thus  turned  away 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  ceased  to  partake  of  "  the  tree 
of  life,"  and  consequently  died  a  spiritual  death.  It 
was  then  he  experienced  the  fhlfilment  of  the  divine 
prediction, "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die ;"  for  "to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but 
to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace." 

Animal  propensities  may  be  transmitted  from  p*» 
rents  to  children,  but  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that 
we  inherit  any  guilt  firom  Adarn^  or  from  any  of  our 
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ancastora ;  nor  do  we  feel  any  compnncdon  for  their 
sins.  The  Unguage  of  our  Saviour  clearly  implies 
that  little  children  are  innocent,  for  "of  audi,"  he 
Bays,  "  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Tike  Divine  Being. — The  unity,  omnipreaence,  om- 
nipotence, and  omniscience  of  God,  the  only  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
He  declares  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  **  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  his  Maker."  .  .  .  **  I, 
even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Sav- 
iour." .  .  .  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  your  Redeemer,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Isa.  xliii,  11, 14).  These  dec- 
larations are  reiterated  and  confirmed  in  the  New 
Testament.  **  Jesus  answered,  The  first  of  all  the 
commandments  is,  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord,'  '*  etc.  (Mark  xii,  29). 

That  spiritual  influence  or  medium  by  which  the 
Most  High  communicates  his  will  to  man  is  called  his 
Word,  and  the  same  term  is  applied  to  his  creative 
power,  by  which  all  things  were  made.  The  unity  of 
the  Eternal  Word,  or  Logos,  with  God,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  light  which  emanates  from  the  sun ;  for 
'*  God  is  light,"  and  of  Christ  it  is  said,  *'  In  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  The  connec- 
tion between  the  great  luminary  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  light  proceeding  from  him  is  so  perfect  that 
we  apply  the  term  Sun  to  them  both.  So,  in  relation  to 
the  Eternal  Word,  which  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  his  wisdom 
and  power,  being  called  in  the  Old  Testament  '*The 
angel  of  his  presence"  (Isa.  Ixiil,  9),  ''The  Redeemer 
of  his  people ;"  and  in  the  New  Testament,  "The  Son 
of  God,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds"  (Heb.  i,  2). 
The  term  Christ  was  also  applied  by  the  apostles  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  manifested  in  men.  For  instance, 
Paul  writes  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Moses, 
"  They  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  they 
did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that 
rock  was  Christ"  (1  Cor.  x,  4).  Peter  says  that  the 
prophets  "prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come 
unto  you,  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  of  the  suffering  of  Christ 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow"  (1  Pet.  i,  11). 

The  most  full  and  glorious  manifestation  of  the  di- 
vine Word,  or  I^gos,  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  immacu- 
late Son  of  God,  who  was  miraculously  conceived  and 
bom  of  a  virgin.  In  him  the  manhood  or  son  of  man 
was  entirely  subject  to  the  divinity.  The  Word  took 
flesh,  or  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  "  He  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the 
seed  of  Abraham."  .  .  .  "Of  whom,  as  concerning 
the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God,  blessed 
forever."  Being  "in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin,"  he  was  an  example  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations,  "a  man  approved  of  God  by 
miracles,  wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him." 
The  intimate  union  between  Christ  and  his  Church  is 
illastrated  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul  by  two 
similitudes :  that  of  a  body  having  many  members,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head;  and  that  of  a  temple, 
of  which  he  is  the  chief  comer-stone.  The  holy  man- 
hood of  Christ,  that  is,  the  soul  of  him  in  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwelt  without  measure,  is  now,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  head,  or  chief  member  of  that  spirit- 
ual body  which  is  made  up  of  the  faithful  servants  of 
God  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

"There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim.  ii,  5).  As 
Moses  was  a  mediator  to  ordain  the  legal  dispensation, 
so  Jesus  Christ  was  and  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant;  first,  to  proclaim  and  exemplify  it  in  the 
day  of  his  outward  advent ;  and,  secondly,  through 
all  time,  in  the  ministration  of  his  Spirit. 

"  The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 


groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  he  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Sphrit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saiiita 
according  to  the  wUl  of  God"  (Rom.  viil,  26). 

When  the  apostles  went  forth  preaching  Christ  and 
his  spiritual  kingdom,  they  attributed  to  his  name  or 
power  their  wonderfbl  success.  Acts  ii,  82,  88;  iv, 
10,  11,  12:  "This  is  the  stone,"  said  Peter  to  the 
rulers, "  which  was  set  at  naught  of  you  builders, 
which  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved." 

Salvation  hg  Chriet.—Tb»  great  work  of  the  Mesnah 
for  the  salvation  of  men  is  beautifully  portrayed  in  the 
passage  which  he  read  from  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be- 
cause he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  I^rd" 
(Luke  iv,  18, 19).  He  came  to  establish  a  spiritual  king- 
dom of  truth  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and 
thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  evil.  A  work 
of  reformation  was  then  begun  which  has  not  ceased 
to  this  day,  though  often  obstracted  and  retarded. 
Then  was  laid  the  foundation  on  which  succeeding 
generations  have  buUt,  and  no  moral  reform  of  any 
value  or  permanency  can  take  place  unless  it  be 
founded  on  Christian  principles. 

Another  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  referred  to  by  the 
evangelist  Matthew  as  having  been  fulfilled  by  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  He  says,  "  When  the  even  was 
come  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possess- 
ed with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his 
word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick ;  that  it  might  be 
falfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  say- 
ing. Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses" (Matt,  viii,  16).  As  in  the  outward  relation 
he  took  away  the  infirmities  of  the  people  and  healed 
their  sicknesses,  so  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  relation 
he  heals  the  maladies  of  the  soul,  and  raises  it  from 
death  in  sin  to  a  life  of  righteousness. 

The  great  object  of  the  Messiah's  advent  is  thus 
declared  by  himself:  "To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  troth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice"  (John  xviii,  87).  He  could  not 
boar  witness  to  the  truth  among  that  corrupt  and  per- 
verse people  without  suffering  for  it.  He  foresaw 
that  they  would  put  him  to  death,  and  he  went  forward 
calmly  doing  his  Father*s  will,  leading  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice,  wounded  for  the  transgressions  of  the  people, 
baptized  spiritually  in  suffering  for  them,  and  finally 
enduring  on  the  cross  the  agonies  of  a  lingering  death, 
thus  seiding  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  His  obedi- 
ence in  drinking  the  cup  of  suffering  was  acceptable  to 
God,  for  "  be  hath  loved  us  and  hath  given  himself  Yor 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor"  (Eph.  v,  2). 

It  was  to  reconcile  man  to  God  by  removing  the  en- 
mity from  (man's)  his  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  lived, 
and  taught,  and  suffered,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  still  manifested  as  a  Redeemer  from 
the  bondage  of  corraption.  Hence  the  aposUe  says, 
"  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self, not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,  and  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation."  .  .  . 
"  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God"  (2  Cor.  v,  19,  20).  It  is  in  man  that  the  change 
must  be  wrought  and  the  reconciliation  effected,  for 
there  can  be  no  change  in  Deity. 

" If^  when  we  were  enemies,"  says  Paul,  "we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life"  (Rom.  v, 
10) ;  for  "  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  li|^t 
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of  men*'  (John  i,  4).  It  is  the  life  of  God,  or  spirit  of 
truth  revealed  in  the  Boul,  which  purifies  and  saves 
firom  sin.  This  life  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
blood ;  for,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  **  the  blood  is 
ike  life"  And  when  Jesus  told  the  people,  " Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  he  alluded  to  the  life  and  pow- 
er of  God  which  dwelt  in  him,  and  spake  through  him. 
In  explanation  of  this,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  **  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing: 
the  words  that  I  apeak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sinner  cannot  come  into  a 
state  of  concord  with  God  nntU  the  sinful  nature  is  re- 
moved«  and  that  nothing  can  remove  it  but  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dealings  of  the  Most 
High  with  the  children  of  men  are  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  had  wan^ 
dered  far  from  his  father's  house,  and  spent  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living.  When  he  came  to  himself, 
and  determined  to  go  back,  confessing  his  sins,  and  of- 
fering to  become  as  one  of  the  hired  servants,  his  fitther 
did  not  stand  off  and  order  him  to  be  punished,  neither 
did  he  lay  his  punishment  upon  the  other  son  who  had 
been  faithful ;  but  his  compassion  was  awakened  by  his 
penitence  and  the  sufferings  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self, and  *'  while  he  was  yot  a  great  way  off  he  ran  and 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him."  The  conduct  of  the 
parent,  as  represented  in  this  parable,  answers  exactly 
to  the  divine  character,  and  corresponds  entirely  with 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  filled  with  the 
divine  perfections.  But  the  doctrine  that  God  cannot, 
or  will  not  forgive  sins  without  a  compensation  or  sat- 
isfaction, and  that  man,  not  being  able  to  make  this 
satisfaction,  it  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  ap- 
pointed or  given  up  to  be  killed  for  tki§  purpose^  is  so 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  character,  that  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God. 
It  appears  to  deprive  the  Deity  of  that  infinite  love 
which  is  his  most  endearing  attribute;  and  if  a  human 
parent  were  to  act  upon  the  same  principle  towards  his 
children,  we  could  not  justify  his  conduct. 

When  the  sinful  nature  in  man  is  slain  by  the  power 
of  God  being  raised  into  dominion  in  f»,  then  is  divine 
justice  satisfied,  for  there  is  nothing  vindictive  in  the 
character  of  the  Deity.  He  does  not  afflict  his  crea- 
tures for  any  other  pnrpose  than  their  own  reformat 
tion  or  purification,  and,  when  that  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, he  is  ready  to  pardon  his  repenting  children. 
The  only  sure  ground  of  acceptance  is  the  new  birth ; 
for,  when  Christ's  kingdom  is  established  within  us, 
then  his  righteousness  becomes  ours ;  not  by  imputa- 
tion, but  by  our  becoming  really  **  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine nature"  (2  Pet.  i,  4).  **Not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour"  (Titus 
Ui,5). 

Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, — Friends  believe 
that  the  **  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  is  the  only  baptism  essential  to  sal- 
vation. "There  is  one  Lord, one  faith,  one  baptism^ 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  you  all"  (Eph.  iv,  6,  6).  The  baptism  of 
Christ  is  inward  and  spiritual,  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
foUowing  texts :  Matt,  iii,  11, 12 ;  AcU  i,  6 ;  xviii,  25, 
26 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  18 ;  vi,  11 ;  Col.  ii,  20, 23 ;  1  Pet  iii,  21. 

We  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that "  the  passover" 
which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples  was  intended  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  Christian  Church ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  he  instituted  a  new  ceremony  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  conformed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  not 
abrogated  until  his  crucifixion,  when  he  blotted  out 
the  handwriting  of  ordinances,  and  "  took  it  out  of  the 
way,  naiUng  it  to  hU  cross"  (Col.  ii,  14).  "  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock,"  says  Christ;  '*if  any 
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man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in 
to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me"  (Rev. 
iii,  20).  This  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  new 
wine  of  the  kingdom  and  the  bread  of  life  are  distrib* 
uted  to  sustain  the  soul. 

III.  Worsk^,  Discipline,  etc, — The  author  of  Chris- 
tianity has  prescribed  no  set  form  of  worship,  enjoining 
only  that  it  must  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Friends 
have  adopted  silence  as  the  basis  of  public  worship,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  free  from  the  objections  that  exist 
against  all  prescribed  forms ;  that  it  gives  to  each  wor- 
shipper an  opportunity  for  self-examination  and  secret 
prayer,  with  the  benefit  that  results  from  the  sympa- 
thy of  other  minds  present;  and  that  it  affords  tho 
best  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in 
preaching,  prayer,  or  praise. 

The  Christian  ministry  can  be  rightly  exercised  by 
those  only  who  have  received  a  caU  and  qualification 
from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  quoted  by  Peter,  is  fulfilled  under  the  Gospel : 
'*  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy."  As  it  was  in  the 
primitive  Church,  so  it  is  now  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
women  as  well  as  men  are  permitted  to  preach  the 
Groepel.  No  salary  or  pecuniary  compensation  is  al- 
lowed to  ministers,  but  those  who  travel  in  the  service 
of  the  Gospel  may  partake  of  the  needful  hospitality  or 
assistance  of  their  friends. 

Testimonies.— The  testimonies  of  Friends  against 
war,  slaver}',  oaths,  lotteries,  and  the  use,  as  a  bever- 
age, of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  also  against  vain  fash- 
ions, corrupting  amusements,  and  flattering  titles,  are 
founded  on  Christian  principles,  and  have  been  found 
salutary  in  practice. 

Discipline. — ^The  system  of  Church  government  ex- 
isting in  this  society  is  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine, "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren."  There  is  no  distinction  like  that  of  clergy 
and  laity,  but  all  the  members  of  both  sexes  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  the  body.  In  meetings  for  discipline  the  men  and 
women  meet  in  separate  apartments,  and  are  co-ordi- 
nato  branches  of  the  body,  each  transacting  tho  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  its  own  sex;  but,  in  some  cases, 
when  needful,  they  act  in  concert,  by  the  appointment 
of  joint  committees  of  men  and  women.  The  co-oper- 
ation of  women  in  the  administration  of  discipline  has 
been  found  salutary  in  many  respects,  but  especially 
in  promoting  among  them  self-reliance  and  dignity  of 
character. 

ly.  Statistics. — ^We  have  six  Yearly  Meetings,  con- 
nected by  epistolary  correspondence,  but  independent 
of  each  other  in  regard  to  discipline.  The  aggregate 
membership  of  these  is  about  85,000. 

Large  numbers  of  persons  not  members,  but  who  af- 
filiate with  us  in  religions  profession,  regularly  attend 
our  meetings  for  divine  worship. 

We  have,  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Richmond,  Indiana,  extensive  and  well- 
sustained  schools,  adapted  to  a  high  standard  of  useful 
and  practical  education.  There  are  also  numerous 
schools  of  varied  character  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Swarthmore  College,  situated  about  eight  miles 
south-west  fVom  Philadelphia,  on  the  line  of  the  West- 
chester Railroad,  is  designed  for  three  hvndred  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  Here  our  children,  and  those  intrusted 
to  our  charge,  may  receive  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough collegiate  education,  under  the  guarded  care  of 
members  of  our  religious  society.     (S.  M.  J.) 

FRIENDS,  PROGRESSIVE.  A  religious  society 
organized  in  1858,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  as  a  result, 
in  part,  of  a  division  in  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  (**  Hicksite").  The  division  was  caused  by 
differences  of  opinion  upon  questions  of  reform  and 
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progress ;  the  official  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
generally  discouraging  activity  in  temperance,  anti- 
slavery,  and  other  similar  organizations,  while  a  large 
proportion — in  many  localities  a  majority — of  the  laity 
were  warmly  in  favor  of  co-operating  with  them. 
After  years  of  contention,  the  two  parties  in  Kennett 
Monthly  Meeting  fell  asunder,  and  finally,  in  185S,  an 
association  was  organized  under  the  name  of  **  Penn- 
sylvania Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends/' 
The  new  society  opened  its  do<ns  to  all  who  reo^^ised 
the  equal  brotherhood  of  the  human  family,  without 
regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condition,  and  who  acknowl- 
edged  the  duty  of  defining  and  illustrating  their  fiuth 
in  God,  not  by  assent  to  a  creed,  but  by  lives  of  per- 
sonal purity,  and  works  of  beneficence  and  charity. 
It  disavowed  any  intention  or  expectation  of  binding 
its  members  together  by  agreement  as  to  theological 
opinions,  and  declared  that  it  would  seek  its  bond  of 
union  in  **  identity  of  object,  oneness  of  spirit  in  re- 
spect to  the  practical  duties  of  life,  the  communion 
of  soul  with  soul  in  a  common  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  true,  and  a  common  aspiration  after  n>oral  excel- 
lence." It  disclaimed  aU  disciplinary  authority, 
whether  over  individual  members  or  local  associa^ 
tions ;  it  set  forth  no  forms  or  ceremonies,  and  made 
no  provision  for  the  ministry  as  an  order  distinguished 
from  the  laity ;  it  set  its  face  against  every  form  of 
ecclesiasticism,  and  denounced  as  the  acme  of  supersti- 
tions imposture  the  claim  of  churches  to  hold  an  or- 
ganic relation  to  God  and  to  speak  by  his  authority, 
maintaining  that  such  bodies  are  purely  human,  the 
repositcmes  of  no  power  save  that  rightly  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  com- 
posed. Besides  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  includes 
persons  living  in  places  widely  distant  from  each  oth- 
er, there  ib  a  local  association,  which  meets  for  worship 
at  Longwood,  near  Hamorton,  on  every  First  day,  and, 
daring  a  large  portion  of  every  year,  maintains  a  First- 
day  School  for  children.  This  local  body  has  never 
employed  a  religious  teacher,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  principles  of  the  organization  to  forbid  such  a 
step  whenever  its  members  may  think  it  necessary  or 
expedient.  Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  is 
neither  expected  nor  desired,  it  being  held  tliat  the  ar- 
rangements for  meetings  should  be  in  every  case  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiar  needs  and  tastes  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  held.  The  division  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  not  confined  to  Kennett  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, but  extended  to  every  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  body. 
As  early  as  1849,  that  division  led  to  the  organization, 
at  Green  Plain,  Ohio,  of  a  society  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Progressive  Friends,  but  under  a  difi*er- 
ent  name.  This  society  is  now  extinct.  At  Junius, 
near  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  year,  a  society  of 
**  Congregational  Friends"  was  formed.  This  society 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  **  Progressive  Friends," 
and,  at  a  later  day,  that  of  "Friends  of  Human  Prog- 
ress," by  which  it  is  still  known.  In  Salem,  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  in  1852,  a  society  called  "  Pro- 
gressive Friends"  was  organized,  which  had  but  a 
brief  existence.  In  North  Collins,  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
there  w  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  "Friends  of 
Human  Progress,"  which,  in  its  principles,  is  very 
similar  to  the  "  Progressive  Friends."     (O.  J.) 

Friends  of  God.  In  the  14th  century  a  spirit 
of  mysticism  pervaded  nearly  all  Western  Germany, 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  the  very  borders  of  Italy. 
It  brought  under  its  influence  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  led  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
but  unorganized  brotherhood,  the  so-called  Friends  of 
God.  Among  their  chief  seats  were  the  cities  of  Stras- 
bnrg,  Cologne,  Basel,  Constance,  Nuremberg,  and 
Nordlingen.  Their  distinguishing  doctrines  were  self- 
renunciation,  the  complete  giving  up  of  self  to  the  will 
of  God,  the  continuous  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
all  believers,  the  possibility  of  intimate  union  between 
God  and  man,  the  worthlessness  of  all  religion  based 


upon  fear  or  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  essential 
equality  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  though,  for  the  sake 
of  order  and  discipline,  the  organization  of  the  Church 
was  held  to  be  neoessaiy.  They  often  appealed  to  the 
declaration  of  Christ  (John  xv,  15), "  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you ;"  and  from  tUs  probably  arose  their 
name,  which  was  not  intended  to  designate  an  exclu- 
sive party  or  sect,  but  simply  to  denote  a  certain  stage 
of  spiritual  life,  the  stage  of  disinterested  love  to  God. 
From  this  association  went  forth  monks  and  ecclesias- 
tics who  cherished  a  lively  interest  in  the  spiiitnal 
guidance  of  the  laity,  preached  in  the  German  lan- 
guage (the  remacular  of  the  people),  and  labored  not 
only  to  educate  the  people  to  perform  their  duties  as 
required  by  the  Church  laws,  and  to  all  manner  of 
good  worlu,  but  also  '^to  lead  them  forward  to  a 
deeper  eseperitnee  of  Christianity,  to  a  truly  divine 
life  according  to  their  own  understanding  of  it." 
From  their  number  also  went  forth  **  those  priests 
who,  scorning  to  be  troubled  by  the  common  scru- 
ples during  the  time  of  the  papal  interdict,  and  amid 
the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  bestowed  the  con- 
solations of  religion  on  the  forsaJken  people"  (Nean- 
der,  Churck  Hittory^  vol.  v).  Many  of  their  leaders 
were  in  close  connection  with  convents,  especially 
those  of  Eugenthal  and  Maria  Medingen,  near  Nurem- 
beig ;  and  it  is  said  that  Agnes,  the  widow  of  king  An- 
drew of  Hungary,  and  various  knights  and  buighers, 
were  in  close  connection  with  this  association.  But 
foremost  among  their  leaders  was  the  Dominican  monk 
Tauter  (q.  v.),  of  Strasburg,  who  spent  his  life  in 
preaching  and  teaching  with  wonderf\il  success  in  the 
country  extending  from  his  native  city  to  Cologne, 
and  whose  influence  is  to  this  day  active  among  his 
countrymen  by  means  of  his  admirable  sermons,  which 
are  still  widely  read.  Much  of  his  religious  fervor 
and  light  he  himself  attributed  to  the  instruction  of 
his  friend,  Nicholas  of  Basel  (q.  v.),  a  layman,  whom 
Schmidt,  in  his  work  below  cited,  mentions  as  the 
greatest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God.  He  has 
often  been  called  a  Waldensian,  but  Schmidt  denies 
this,  and  says  that  the  only  sympathy  which  any  of 
the  Friends  of  God  had  with  the  Waldensians  was  anti- 
sacerdotalism.  On  the  strength  of  documents  which 
Schmidt  has  lately  discovered,  the  Friends  of  God  are 
said  to  have  been  **  mystics  to  the  height  of  mysti- 
cism: each  believer  was  in  direct  union  with  God, 
with  the  Trinity,  not  the  Holy  Ghost  alone."  He 
says  also,  "they  were  faithful  to  the  whole  medittval 
imaginative  creed :  transubstantiation,  worship  of  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  and  Purgatory.  Their  union  with 
the  Deity  was  not  that  of  pantheism,  or  of  passionate 
love ;  it  was  rather  through  the  fantasy.  They  had 
wonders,  visions,  special  revelations,  prophecies.  Their 
peculiar  heresy  was  the  denial  of  all  special  preroga- 
tive to  the  clergy  except  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  the  layman  had  equal  sanctity,  equal  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity,  saw  visions,  uttered  prophecies. 
.  .  .  Neither  were  they  Bible  Christians ;  they  hon- 
ored and  loved  the  Bible,  but  sought  and  obtain- 
ed revelation  beyond  it.  They  rejected  one  clause 
of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Temptations  were  marks  of 
God's  favor  not  to  be  deprecated.  But,  though  suf- 
fering was  a  sign  of  divine  love,  it  was  not  self-in- 
flicted suflfering.  They  disclaimed  asceticism,  self- 
maceration,  self-torture.  All  things  to  the  beloved 
were  of  God ;  all  therefore  indifierent"  (^filman,  Lat- 
in Christiamiy,  viii,  899).  The  Friends  of  God  are 
frequently  charged  with  pantheism,  but  Neander  un> 
dertakes  to  defend  them  against  this  charge,  admit- 
ting, however,  that  those  of  them  who  knew  not  how 
to  **  guard  against  the  danger  of  fidling  into  the  un- 
fiithomable  abyss  of  God  unrevealed,  instead  of  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  God  revealed  in  Christ,  plunged  into 
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the  gulf  of  pantheistic  Belf<-deificAtion."  And  that  this 
gave  rifle  to  **  the  wild,  fanatic,  pantheistic  mysticism, 
which  was  for  getting  beyond  Christ,  beyond  all  posi- 
tive revelation,  all  hamanization  of  the  divine,  as  we 
see  it  exemplified  particularly  among  a  portion  of  the 
so-called  Beghards  (q.  v.)  . .  .  and  the  s<M:alled  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.).  Among  those 
of  the  Friends  of  God  who  by  unwise  speculation,  and 
by  an  intoxication  of  self-fbigettittg  love  discarding 
all  calm  reflection,  "  were  unconsciously  betrayed  into 
effasions  and  expressions  upon  which  that  wild,  fanat- 
ical pantheism  afterwards  seized  and  fkstened  itself," 
is  reckoned  Master  Eckhart  (q.  v.)i  ^m  whose  writ- 
ings and  sermons  twenty-six  propositions  connected 
with  a  pantheistic  mode  of  thinking,  or  verging  upon 
such  a  mode  of  thinking,  had  been  drawn,  were  for- 
mally condemned.  But  he  promptly  retracted  all 
those  propositions  which  were  found  to  be  heretical  or 
scandalous,  **  and  in  general  submitted  himself  to  be 
corrected  by  the  pope  and  the  Church."  These  *  *  pan- 
theistic and  quietistic  views"  were  earnestly  opposed 
by  Ruysbroek  (q.  v.)  and  by  Tauler.  The  former  es- 
pecially secured  himself  against  the  danger  of  panthe- 
ism by  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  will,  "  which 
he  describes  as  the  main<«pring  on  which  all  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  life  depends/'  Another  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God  was  the  Dominican  monk 
Heinrich  Suso  (q.  v.),  of  Suabia,  who,  like  Tauler,  gave 
"  prominence  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  as  necessary 
to  the  attaining  to  true  communion  with  God,  and  was 
thus  distinguished  from  those  panthebtic  mystics  who, 
notwithstanding  mediation,  were  for  sinkii^  directly 
into  the  depths  of  the  divine  essence."  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God  were  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  the  Inquisition  on  the  chiurge  of  being  Beg- 
hards. Among  these  were  Nicholas  of  Basel  and  two 
of  his  associates,  Martin  of  Beichenau,  and  a  Benedic- 
tine and  follower  of  Martin.  Milmao  (^Laim  Chritti' 
amt^f  p.  408)  says  that  the  influence  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Friends  of  God,  especially  of  Tauler  and 
his  followers,  were  "  seen  in  the  earnest  demand  for  ref- 
ormation by  the  councils;  the  sullen  estrangement, 
notwithstanding  the  reunion  to  the  sacerdotal  yoke, 
during  the  Hussite  wars;  the  disdainful  neutrality 
when  reformation  by  the  councils  seemed  hopeless ;" 
and  that  it  is  especially  "  seen  in  the  remarkable  book 
German  Theology^  attributed  by  Luther  to  Tauler  him- 
self, but  doubtless  of  a  later  period." — ^Neander,  Chxirdi 
Euiory,  v,  880;  Herzog,  Seal-Encyklopddie,  «,  159; 
Schmidt,  Gottesjfreunde  tm  xiv  Jahrhundert  (Jena,  1865) ; 
Pfeiffer,  Deutsche  Mffstiier  dee  14  and  lb  Jahrh, ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  ChrUtiamty,  viii,  S09 ;  Kurtz,  Church  Hist, 
i,  484 ;  Ben  net,  in  MOhodist  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1869,  p. 
45  sq. ;  Theologia  GermanicOj  edit  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer  and 
transL  by  Susanna  Winkworth.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Friends  of  Light.    See  Free  Conoreoations. 

Fries,  Jacob  Friederioh,  an  eminent  German, 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Barby  August  23, 1778.  He 
was  at  flrst  private  tutor  in  Switzerland,  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  1804,  then  successively  profess- 
or of  mathematics  at  Heidelberg  in  1806,  and  of  the- 
oretical philosophy  at  Jena  in  1816.  In  1819  he  was 
deposed  for  political  reasons,  but  restored  in  1824  as 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and 
died  there  August  10th,  1843.  The  personal  relig- 
ious life  of  Fries  was  not  a  happy  one.  His  father 
was  a  Moravian,  but  died  when  the  son  was  only  five 
years  old.  The  school  education  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected seems  to  have  estranged  him  tram  Christianity 
when  quite  young.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  wrote : 
"The  lectures  of  Garve  on  imagination  and  supersti- 
tion have  changed  my  religious  sentiments.  All  the 
religious  system  in  which  I  was  bred  has  been  over- 
thrown ;  but  tliis  causes  me  no  uneasiness.  It  was 
easy  fbr  me  to  throw  the  atonement  overboard;  I 
have  never  had  any  dread  of  God;  the  thought  of  the 


Holy  One  has  always  been  to  me  a  thought  of  peaoe^*' 
In  1799,  when  his  mother  died,  he  wrote :  "  The  belief 
in  a  reunion  I  leave  to  others;  I  am  not  phantast 
enough  to  bold  it."  Yet  in  1806  he  wrote  to  a  Mora- 
vian brother :  "  My  peace  cannot  compare  with  yours ; 
the  deserted  Penates  will  probably  punish  me  for  a 
long  time  yet."  A  sketch  of  his  life  has  recently  ap- 
peared, by  £.  L.  D.  Henke,  J.  F.  Fries  aus  seinan 
haiidschr\fUichen  Nachlasse  dargestetU  (Leipzig,  1867, 
8vo). 

The  professed  aim  of  Fries  in  philosophy  was  to  give 
a  firmer  basis  to  Kant*s  s^'stem  than  tliat  philosopher 
himself  had  laid  down.  **He  found  two  faults  with 
Kant :  1st.  The  vicious  logical  arrangement  of  his  doc- 
trine, by  which  he  makes  the  value  of  his  categories  to 
depend  on  transcendental  proofs,  and  that  of  his  ideas 
on  moral  proofs,  instead  of  rising,  without  any  proof, 
to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  reason.  On  this  point 
Fries  approaches  the  views  of  Jacobi.  2d.  The  con- 
founding of  psychological  ideas  with  philosophy,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  not  property  distinguisliing  the  aids 
that  psychology  furnish  to  metaphysics  from  metaphys- 
ics themselves.  He  regarded  the  life  and  independence 
of  Kant's  practical  philosophy  as  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  his  system.  Fries  maintains  that  he  has  rem- 
edied the  errors  of  Kant,  and  that  he  has  placed  the 
docfrtne  qf  faith,  which  is  the  focus  of  all  phUosophical 
conviction,  on  a  solid  basis.  And  he  asserts  that  he 
has  effected  this  by  means  of  researches  carried  on  in 
the  spirit  of  Kant  himself.  Fries,  as  well  as  Kant, 
makes  the  limits  of  science  his  starting-point ;  hence  he 
arrives  at  pure  iluUi  of  reason  in  that  which  is  eternal, 
a  faith  tliat  is  strengthened  by  presentiment  {Ahtnmg). 
Knowledge,  or  science,  is  only  concerned  with  sensu- 
ous phenomena ;  the  true  essence  of  things  is  the  ob* 
ject  of  faith ;  we  are  led  by  feeling  to  anticipate,  even 
amidst  appearances,  the  value  of  belief,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  the  limitation  itself  of  knowledge.  Here 
again,  in  placing  feeling  and  presentiment  (^Ahwung) 
above  science,  Fries  approaches  the  doctrine  of  Jacobi. 
His  labors  in  connection  with  philosophical  anthropol- 
ogy, which  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  science  of 
all  philosophy,  are  of  great  interest.  They  contain 
particular  theories  on  spiritual  life,  and  particularly  on 
the  three  fundamental  faculties  of  the  mind — cognition, 
feeling  {GemtUh,  the  faculty  of  being  interested),  and 
the  faculty  of  action,  which  is  supposed  to  precede 
the  two  former.  Afterwards  follow  theories  on  the 
three  degrees  of  development — wnse,  habit^  understand- 
ing  (as  the  power  of  self-command  and  self-formation) ; 
on  the  degrees  of  thought,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
abstractions  of  the  imagination,  mathematical  intui- 
tion, attention,  the  difference  between  the  understand- 
ing and  the  reason,  etc.  His  anthropological  logic  con- 
tains also  some  excellent  views  on  the  subject  of  rea- 
soning, method,  and  system.  He  regards  practical 
philosophy  as  the  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of  hu- 
man life  and  of  the  world,  or  the  theory  of  human  wis- 
dom. It  is  there  that  you  find  the  last  goal  of  all 
philosophical  research ;  it  is  divided  into  a  moral  the- 
ory and  a  religious  theory  (theory  of  the  final  goal  of 
the  universe).  The  former  may  be  also  subdivided 
into  general  ethics,  or  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of 
human  actions,  theory  of  virtue,  and  theory  of  the 
state"  (Tennemann,  Manual  Hist.  Philos,,  revised  by 
Morell,  §  422). 

Fries  "called  his  system  'Philosophical  AnthrepoU 
ogy,'  since  he  made  all  further  philosophical  knowl- 
edge dependent  on  man's  self-knowledge.  He  distin- 
guished three  grades  of  Erhenuimss  ;  we  know  (tbissen) 
the  phenomena  of  our  subjective  thinking ;  this  is  the 
realm  of  philosophy.  We  believe  (gUmben')  that  there 
are  appearances — Erscheinungen — out  of  the  mind  that 
all  is  not  a  mere  subjective  creation.  We  have  a  feel- 
ing, a  presentiment  (ahnen),  that  there  is  a  reality,  a 
substance  behind  these  appearances ;  here  Fries  placea 
all  that  pertains  to  Crod,  the  existence  of  the  soul  and 
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tmmoitality.  De  Wette  had  much  conyenation  with 
Fries,  fir»t  at  Jena,  then  at  Heidelberg,  and  to  him  he 
easentially  owed  his  transition  teom  the  dry  Kantian 
rationalism  to  the  method  which  may  be  most  simply 
named  the  idecd-beUevrng,  After  listening  to  this  sys- 
tem, De  Wette  says  that  he  gathered  up,  as  by  magic, 
his  previously  scattered  knowledge  and  convictions 
into  a  well-ordered  and  beautiful  whole.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Fries  seemed  to  commend  itself  in  this,  that  it 
preserved  the  formal,  logical  reflection  of  Kant,  with- 
out sharing  in  the  metaphysical  insipidity,  yea,  empti- 
ness of  the  contents  of  that  philosophy"  (Edwards,  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1850,  p.  780). 

His  principal  writings  are :  JUmkoldy  fickle  u.  Sekd- 
Ung  (Lpz.  1803) :— PMA>M>pAwcA«  lUchUlekre  (Jena, 
1804)  i—Sjfitem  der  Phiiotophie  (Lpz.  1804)  t^fFMseis, 
Glauben  vnd  Aknung  (Lpz.  1806):  —  Nette  KriUk  der 
Vemunjl  (Heidelberg,  1807, 8  vols.;  2d  edit.  1880)  :— 
Syttem  d,  Logik  (Lpz.  1811 ;  8d  edit.  1837)  i—Populdre 
Vorks,  aber  d,  Stemkunde  (Lpz.  1813 ;  2d  edit.  1833) : 
^-Ueher  d,  Gtfahrdung  d.  Wohhtandei  u.  Charakten  d. 
DeuUchen  durth  d,Juden  (Lpz.  1816) : — Vom  DeuUchen 
BundCy  etc.  (Lpz.  1817): — ffandbueh  der  praktiachen 
PhUowpkie  (Lpz.  1817-32,  2  y oh.)  .^ffandbueh  d.  psy- 
ckitchen  AnlhropologU  (Jena,  1820 ;  2d  edit.  1837-39, 
2  vols.) :  —  Die  tnathemaHsche  NatttrjMiotophie  (Jena, 
1822): — JuUug  u.  Evofforas  (a  philosophical  novel) 
(Jena,  1822)  -.—Die  Lekre  d,  Liebe,  d,  Glaubens,  u.  d.  Hoff- 
nung  (Jena,  1823)  :—ayttem  d.  Afetaphytik  (Jena,  1824) : 
—Polemisehe  Schriflen  (Halle,  1824):— Z>i«  CewA.  der 
Pfulosophie^  etc.  (Halle,  1837-40,  2  vols.).  In  connec- 
tion with  Schmid  and  Schroter,  he  published  the  Oppo- 
atioMchrifl  /.  Theologie  ».  Philoaophie. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bioff.  GMir,  xviii,  876  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyklopMie, 
vii,  355  sq.;  Horell,  Modem  Philotopky,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii. 

Fries,  Justus  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Beformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Westpludia,  Gennany, 
April  24,  1777,  and  came  to  America  in  1803.  Ho 
could  not  pay  his  passage,  and  hence  became  a  ^'  Re- 
deroptioner,"  and  served  a  farmer  in  York  County,  Pa., 
three  years.  Being  free,  he  studied  theology  with  Kev. 
Daniel  Wagner,  in  Frederick,  Md.  He  was  licensed 
in  1810,  and  not  long  afterwards  ordained.  For  two 
years  he  served  eight  congregations  in  York  County, 
Pa.,  and  in  1812  he  removed  to  Buffalo  Valley,  in  Union 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  doing  a  pioneer  work,  his  labors  extending  over 
several  counties.  He  died  October  9, 1839.  He  was 
noted  for  his  extraordinary  memory,  his  eccentricities 
of  character,  his  great  love  of  American  institutions, 
his  fondness  for  politics,  his  active  life  in  the  ministry, 
and  his  great  success  in  laying  the  foundation  of  nu- 
merous now  flourishing  German  Beformed  congrega- 
tions in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna.  He 
preached  only  in  German.     (H.  H.) 

Frlese,  or  Fries,  or  Frisius,  Martin,  a  Jutland 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Biepen  in  1688,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  under  Wanda- 
lin,  Masius,  and  the  ex-rabbi  Steenbuch.  In  1712  he 
was  appointed  instructor  in  philosophy,  and  in  1717 
preacher  and  confessor  to  the  household  of  a  nobleman. 
In  1719  he  was  called  to  the  university  at  Kiel  as  third 
professor  of  theology.  Here  he  lectured  especially  upon 
Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  several  po- 
lemical works.  After  a  visit  to  the  libraries  at  Nurem- 
berg and  WoIfenbUttel,  he  was,  on  hb  return  in  1725, 
promoted  to  the  second  professorship,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  time  was  elected  Prckamgiery  which  position 
he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  August  15, 1750. 
His  principal  works  are :  DistertaHones  in  de  erroribtu 
pidorum  contra  hitioriam  eacrcan  (Copen.  1703-5, 4to) : 
— Scheduuma  de  ccerimonia  tov  tKrivatrattv  rbv  xoviop- 
rolf  ad  MaU,  x,  14  (Copen.  1706, 4to) :— 2P»aMrta<ib  de 
ioKifiaaia  exhortationii  IremctB^  ad  unkmem  inter  Evan- 
ffeUeoe  et  reformaios  procurandam  hodie  facta  (Kiel, 
1722  and  llZS^x—FuindameiUa  Theologia  tketicoB^  eelec- 


tiominu  dictu  probanUUme  earttmqtte,  ubi  opm  ett,  exeged 
€i  obtervatiombus  pradpuit  instmcta  (Hamb.  1724) : — 
Demaiutratio  exegetica  de  noKmdUe  valde  notatu  digme 
modi*  qtdbuM  V.  T,  in  Novum  adlegaiur^  pariterque  de 
graca  lOttUerpretum  MTfitme,  etc.  (Hamb.  1730, 4to) : — 
Diuerl.  de  um  et  abueu  Graeorum  in  primie  tcriptontm 
in  iUusirandis  N.  T.  vocabulie  et  di<xndi  modie  (Kiel, 
1783).-~Hoefer,JVbi(9.BM]^.(;^n^.  xviii,  879.  (J.W.M.) 

Friesland,  Frisians.  ^Friesland,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  whole 
north>  western  coast  of  Germany  and  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, embracing  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  to  the  central  mouth  of  the  Bhine.  It  was  di- 
vided by  what  is  now  called  the  Znyder  Zee  into  West 
Friesland  and  East  Friesland.  The  latter  was  subse- 
quently again  divided  into  two  parts,  the  coontry  be- 
tween the  Znyder  Zee  and  the  Ems,  now  forming  the 
Dutch  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  the 
country  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  constituting 
the  modem  East  Friesland,  which  was  untQ  1744  a 
separate  principality,  was  then  united  with  Prassia, 
fell  in  1815  to  Hanover,  with  the  whole  of  which  it 
was  in  1866  again  annexed  to  Prussia.  A  branch  of 
the  Frisians,  the  North  Frisians,  inhabited  the  western 
coast  of  Schleswig  and  the  islands  of  Heligoland, 
Fohr  and  Sylt. 

The  first  Christian  missionary  among  the  Frisians 
was  bishop  Amandus,  who  entered  the  country  in  the 
train  of  the  conquering  Franks.  He  met  with  but 
little  success,  but  established  two  convents  at  Ghent, 
Blandinum  and  Gandanum.  In  636,  Dagobert,  king 
of  the  Franks,  built  the  first  Christian  church  of  Fries- 
land at  Utrecht,  at  that  time  called  Wiltenburg ;  and 
St.  Eligius  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Noyon,  made  great  efforts 
to  gain  a  footing  for  Christianity  among  the  people, 
but  he  had  likewise  but  little  success.  About  675, 
Adgill  I,  who  ruled  over  that  part  of  Friesland  which 
was  not  conquered  by  the  Franks,  gave  permission  to 
the  English  bishop  Wilfrid  to  preach.  The  defeat  of 
his  successor  Badbod  by  Pepin  of  Heristal  extended 
the  territory  of  the  Franks  up  to  the  Yssel  and  the 
Fly,  and  thus  opened  a  wider  field  to  the  Christian 
missionary.  The  English  monk  Wilbrod  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  SergiuB  I  archbishop  of  the  Frisians, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Wiltenburg.  After  the 
death  of  Pepin  in  714,  Badbod  made  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Franks,  and  to  expel  Christi- 
anity from  his  territory,  but  he  was  again  defeated  by 
Charles  Martel  in  717,  and  had  to  become  a  Christian 
himself.  He  died,  however,  a  pagan  in  719.  Poppo, 
the  guardian  of  Badbod's  minor  son,  Adgill  II,  was 
apparently  friendly  to  Christianity,  which  found  now 
a  very  zealous  missionary  in  Winf^ed  (St.  Boniface, 
q.  v.),  but  when  a  favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  of- 
fer he  risked  a  new  war  against  the  Franks,  in  which, 
in  734,  he  lost  his  life.  Adgill  II,  who  received  the 
title  of  king,  but  was  a  vassal  of  the  Franks,  openly 
professed  Christianity,  but  the  resistance  of  the  people 
to  the  new  doctrine  continued.  Adgill  II  was  suo- 
eceded  by  his  two  sons :  first  Gundobald,  and,  later, 
Badbod  II,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  violent  opponent 
of  Christianity,  and  was  expelled  from  the  countiy  by 
Charlemagne,  who  embodied  the  whole  of  Friesland 
with  his  empire.  Christianity  at  this  time  was  firmly 
establbhed  in  the  southern  part  of  Friesland.  The 
successor  of  Wilbrod  as  bishop  of  Utrecht,  Grsgory, 
established  in  his  episcopal  city  a  theological  school, 
in  which  many  missionaries  for  Friesland  and  North- 
western Germany  were  educated.  Among  his  as- 
sistants, Lebuin  and  WiUehad  are  mentioned.  Tlie 
latter  was  subsequently  appointed  by  Cliarlemagne 
bishop  of  Bremen,  and  in  that  position  he  zealously 
worked  for  the  conversion  of  the  Frisians.  With  him 
labored  for  seven  years  S.  Lindger  (q.  v.),  a  native  of 
Friesland,  and  pupil  of  the  school  of  Utrecht,  when 
the  rising  of  the  Saxons  under  Wittekind  was  follow- 
ed by  a  general  revolt  of  the  Frisians.     The  defeat  of 
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tbii  revolt  termlnabid  tha  raaiatanca  of  lh«  Friitans 
to  ths  Fnnki  mnd  ChriatiuilEj.  FrietUnd  wu  nov 
ngarded  u  m  Chiutuui  couotiy,  but  remnkiiti  of  pa- 
ganiam  mainUdoBd  tlwmulT«*  antjl  late  in  the  Uiddle 

At  the  time  of  tba  Refonration,  Weit  FriulaDd  wM 
a  put  of  the  NetherUndt.    Iota  Eut  FiieaUnd,  which 
wu  ruled  bj  >  coant,  and  a  put  of  the  German  em- 
[dre,  the  Refarmitlon  waa  Introduced  by  count  Ediard 
li  whOt  ae  early  aa  1519,  became  acquainted  with  the 
wriliDgs  of  Luther,  and  fiivored  the  Refonnation,  with- 
out, faowarer,  uaing  any  coercive  meaaarei  againct 
Ihoaa  who  preferred  Co  remain  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Among  thoM  who  lucceeafully  labored  in  behalf  of  the 
Relbimation  waa  maiter  Jurgen  von  der  DUn  (ifofu- 
£er  AportamU),  who  had  been  educated  at  Zwolle  hy 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.    After  the  death 
of  Edurd,  in  February,  1598,  his  aon  Enno  began  to 
denpoil  the  charchea,  guppresa  the  convent),  and  intro- 
duce the  RefoTmation  by  force.    In  1529,  Bugenbagen, 
at  the  requeat  of  coont  Enno,   aant  two  Lulhetsn 
pieacbera  from  Bremen  to  organiie  the  new  adminla- 
tration  of  the  cburchea.     But  already  a 
number  of  the  Protestant  miniatera  and 
laity  had  come  under  the  influencea  of  the 
Anabaptists   and   Reformad   (Zoinglian) 
views.     Count  Enno  eipelled  Carlatadt, 
■nd  ordered  all  the  Aoebsptiata  out  of  the 
country;  but  tha  clergy,  in  1530,  could 
Dot  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  whole 
of  the  Lntheran  Church  discipline  which 
waa  laid  before  them.     Several  other  at- 
tempta  to  introduce  Lutheranlam  l>y  force 
fkiled,  and  the  Reformed  ayatem  of  Zuin- 
glluamaintalnedthaaacendency.   Inl513, 
the  widow  of  Enno,  conntess  Anna,  who, 
dniing  the  minority  of  her  eon,  acted  aa 
regent,  called  a  diatingulahed  Reformed 
tbeotogian,  Jobann  a  I^sco  [see  Lisco], 
to  Friesland.     He  waa  appointed  superiu- 
lendeut  general,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration the  Reformed  Church  of  Friealand 
attained  a  high  degree  of  proeperity  and 
reputation.     As  a  refuge  of  many  Ihvtes- 
tant  exiles  from  France,  the  Netberlande, 
and  Great  Britain,  it  received  the  name  - 
"Refuge   or  the    oppreBaed   and  exiled     *='!l""A'«3 
Church  of  God."— Haraog,  Real-EnqitL 
iv,ea7;  OonaKlopp.CaciicileOi^riufafuIi (Hanover, 
18M-66,  2  vols.).     (A.  J.  S.) 

FrleXA,  in  claaaieal  architecture,  the  middle  divialon 
of  an  entablatnre,  lying  between  the  architnve  and 
the  cornice.  In  the  Tuacan  order  it  is  plain.  In  the 
Doric  it  ia  divided  by  tliree  raised  flutes,  called  tri- 
glypha,  into  spaoea  called  metopea,  which  are  nanally 
filled  with  aculptnre.  In  the  Ionic  it  ii  aometlmei 
ornamented  with  acnlpture;  lonietimeB  the  metopea 
swell  out  in  the  middle.  In  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
poalla  it  ia  ornamented  in  Tarious  ways,  but  nanally 
either  with  flowen  or  fignrea.  Any  horizontal  band 
that  is  occupied  with  sculpture  is  called  a  ftieie  by 
Bome  writers.— Parker,  Glauary  of  ArchiUctun,  s.  v. 

FriggB,  the  wife  of  Odin,  and  aupreme  goddess  of 
the  race  of  the  Asir  (or  Asea),  the  celestial  gods  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  waa  a  daughter  of  the  giant 
FJOi^}^,  presided  over  marriagea  and  in  tba  assem- 
blies of  the  goddeases,  which  were  always  held  in  her 
palace,  was  pnuciant  of,  hut  never  revealed,  the  hte 
of  nan,  knew  the  language  of  plants  and  animala,  and 
through  her  great  wisdom  aided  Odin  by  her  coaDsels. 
Her  abode  wu  said  to  be  "the  magnidcent  manaion 
of  Fensaiir  (the  marahy  halls),  which  deuotea  the  deep, 
moiat  earth,"  and  tram  her  relation  to  Odin,  tha  aun  in 
this  uiytholagy,  she  may  be  regarded  as  typifying  the 
earth,  which,  drawing  from  him  the  generative  princi- 
ples ofligbt  and  warmth,  gives  growth  and  finitfulnoa 


■1  FRINGE 

to  living  things.  She  is  closely  related  to,  and  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Freya  (q.  v.),  and  la  geoer- 
iHj  repreaented  (see  pi.  IS,  flg.  1,  MyfJiohgf  imd  Itdig- 
tout  JtiitM  in  Icon,  Encyclop.')  seated  In  a  golden  cha^ 
lot  drawn  by  two  white  cats,  her  Qesses  and  veil  float- 
ing in  the  wind,  with  two  attendants,  with  veils  and 
tresses  likewise  Boating,  flying  near  her, — Ei^Uh  Cy- 
ci]jMnfta,8.v.;  /con.  ffnrseiip.iv,  277-8  (N.Y.  1851)1 
Thorpe,  Norihtn  liytAology.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fringe  ^'^i,  gtdif,  txiiUd  thread,  i.  e.  a  (and, 
Deut.  xxil,  12 ;  a  "  wreath"  aifeitooa  for  a  column,  1 
Kings  vii,  17;  HX^X,  Ciilnli',  ajkmr-lika  projection, 
i.e.,alaM^Numb.xv,88,S9;  tha  "foi&Joci;,"  Eiak. 
viii,  8),  SD  ornament  worn  by  the  Israeiitea  upon  the 
edges,  and  especially  at  the  comera  of  tbeir  robes,  u 
an  sSecUtion  of  pie'ty  (comp.  Hatt.  xxiii.  6).  These 
terms  mutt  have  denoted  pedicles  in  tha  shspe  of  bobs 
or  flowing  threads.  Fringed  gsTTuents,  elaborately 
wrought,  were  very  common  among  both  tha  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Babylon iana.  See  Embboideby.  Such 
fringes,  however,  as  appear  upon  the  tutiics  aod  outer 


S.nx>m  tbeNI 


m  the  Eg7iiilaQ  Psiutlngs; 


robes  of  figures  delineated  on  tha  Asajrlan  andEgyp- 

with  those  in  use  among  the  Jews,  although  it  may  he 
presumed  that  there  wu  a  general  resemblance  be- 
tween thoae  worn  for  general  purposes,  i.  e.  as  omo- 
meTUal  appendages.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  fringes  of  that  description  ware  intended  hy 
the  Jewish  legislator,  aince  they  were  in  snch  common 
nsa  that  they  could  folm  no  proper  mark  of  distinction 
between  an  Israelite  and  a  Gentile ;  and,  beudea,  they 
Beam  appropriate  to  atate-dresses  rather  than  to  ordi- 


Varieties  of  aocleet  Asirrian 


aiy  kttira,  whil*  It  is  pUinl?  tha  Uttn  which  la  con- 
templated ia  the  preacription  of  Hoiea,  and  thta  la- 
paciall/  with  a  religiDiu  refarcDoe.      3m  PhILAC- 

Tha  Hoaalc  Uw  nwpectinK  theaa  onumants  la  con- 
tained in  Narab.  iv,  88-11 ;  D«at.  szil,  12,  whera  the 
ebildnn  of  laraal  are  enjoined  to  append  Mngea  or 
tusela  (n:i''X,  C^'"'!)),  coDiitting  of  aereral  threada, 
to  the  tour  cornen  (niBM  la^S)  of  tbait  outer  gar- 
mont  (132,  n^OI),  to  pat  one  diitiDgulahing  thread 
(^^no,  not  "  ribbon,"  m»  the  A.  V.)  of  daap  blue  In 
each  of  thoM  MngM,  and  conatantlf  to  look  at  them, 
In  order  to  be  put  in  mind  thereby  of  God'a  command- 
menta  to  keep  them.  What  number  of  throda  each 
of  tbeae  a;mbalical  fringea  ia  to  hare  beaides  the  uld 
bine  one,  of  what  material,  or  how  they  ate  to  be 
made,  the  Injunction  does  not  aay.  Like  most  of  the 
Hoaaic  lava,  it  leave)  the  paTtlcuIin  to  be  determined 
by  the  executive  powera  according  to  the  peculiar  clr- 
cnmatances  of  the  time.  The  following  accouDt  of 
them  la  chiefly  from  Kitto'a  Cfdop.  a.  v. 

Guided  by  the  Uct  that  they  ate  aymbollcal,  tndl- 
lion,  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  these  fringea 
■re  to  be  made,  endeavored  to  act  in  harmony  with 
their  apirilnal  import,  and  hence  fixed  that  each  of 
theae  four  fiingea  or  tuaela  for  the  four  coman  of 
the  garment  ahoald  conalst  of  eight  threada  of  white 
wool,  the  emblem  of  purity  aud  holineu  (Iia.  1,  IS) ; 
that  one  of  thes«  threadg  la  to  be  wound  round  the 
othen,  flnt  uvea  timeg,  and  then  a  double  knot  to 
madsj  then  e^jlt  times,  andm  double  knot  (ie=n'>); 
then  af«r«itimes(=ni),andmdoabIe  knot;  and  final 
ly  iHrlttn  timea  (  — ~in!t),  and  a  donble  knot,  so  u  t 
obt^n,  frvm  the  collective  nomber  of  timea  which  thi 
thread  Li  wound  round,  the  worda  ItW  miT'  (Jeho- 
vah la  pne),  conititoting  ths  creed  which  wae  the  dii- 
tlnguiahing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  aud  which 
was  inscribed  on  their  bannera,  whilst  the  five  knota 
represent  the  five  books  of  tbe  law.    As  the  law,  ho 
ever,    b    said   to    contaiti   618   commaadments    [) 
ScHOO!.],  and  aa  the  design  of  these  fringes  ia  to  : 
mind  the  Jews  of  all  these  commandments,  tradition 
bca  so  arranged  it  that  the  word  m'^X,  which  ia  nu- 
merically 600,  with  the  8  threada  and  6  knota,  ahonld 
exactly  compriae  this  number,  and  thna  Gonatitute 
perfect  symbol  of  the  law. 

Originallj,  aswehaveaeer 
thla  fringed  or  taaseled  gar 
ment  was  tbe  enter  one.  I 
waa  more  like  a  large  oblong 
piece  of  cloth,  with  a  hole  ' 
the  centre  thmngh  which  t 
head  was  put,  thua  dividing 
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Tet,  thoDgh  the  Jewa  have  been 
mpelled  to  nlinquish  the  large  out- 
fringed  garment  as  a  permanent 
article  of  aiqiarel,  they  atlli  condnne 
to  woi  It  In  a  somewhat  modified 
form  at  their  morning  prayers,  and 
call  it  tl-'li:),  toIi/A',  i.  e.  amr  or 
Thi 


ta:iiA,  or  flinged 
wrapper,  is  gen- 
erally made  of  a 
white  woollen  ma. 


It  be  (| 


)r  this 


fHrawnt. 


igtbelb-  ' 


But  when  the  Hebtewa  be- 
gan to  mix  with  other  na- 
'^"^r^U^tJ"'  """■    "^   Mpwially    *hen 
^^^  they  were  dispersed  and  be- 

came a  by-word  and  a  hlsiliig,  this  ancient  badge  of 
diatincUon  which  God  conferred  npon  them  became  thi 
^gnal  of  persecntion,  inasmuch  aa  it  indicated  that  tht 
wearer  of  it  was  a  Jew,  on  whom  Christians  thought 
they  oDght  to  avenge  the  blood  of  CbrisL  Hence  the 
Israelites  found  it  necessary  to  discard  the  fringed  gar- 
ment as  an  outer  dress,  and  to  wear  it  in  a  smaller  site, 
and  a  somewhat  altered  form,  as  an  under  garment,  in 
order  to  conceal  it  from  ttadr  peraecutora.  Thla  under 
fringed  garment  ia  called  tl'lESX  T2*>K,  Atjbur- 
ntrtd  drtu,  or  simply  T)'^3'^^,Jrmga  or  lamU,  and  ia 
worn  by  every  orthodox  Jew  to  the  preaent  day. 


Uodlfled  F 
press  purpose.    It   J 
has  three  oi 

blue  stripes  running  in  parallel 
lines  across  tbe  whole  garment,  at 
the  right  and  left  aide.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  lalilh  is  also 
made  of  silk.  Every  married  Jew 
must  wear  It  at  mondng  prayer ; 
a  single  man  can  do  what  be  likea. 
:  When  putting  it  on,  the  following 
i  prayer  is  offered:  "Blessed  art 
thou,0  Lord,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  bast  sanctified  na   with  thy 

array  ourselves  with  fringes."  The 
Jews  attach  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  fringed  gar- 
manC  Thus  it  is  related  in  the  Talmud  that  "  R.  Jo- 
aeph  asked  R.  Joseph  b.  Babba,  which  commandment 
has  yoar  father  admonished  you  to  observe  more  than 
any  other?  He  replied,  The  law  about  the  fringea. 
Once  when  my  father,  on  descending  a  ladder,  stepped 
Du  one  of  tbe  threada  and  tore  it  alT,  he  would  not 
move  fhim  the  place  Ull  it  waa  repaired"  (Sabballi,  IIX, 
b).  Some  of  the  Babblna  go  so  far  as  to  aay  that  the 
law  respecting  the  fringes  la  aa  important  as  sll  the 
other  laws  put  togetlier  (see  Kashi  on  Numb,  xv,  41). 
It  waa  for  this  reaaon  that  tbe  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  (Matt,  ix,  EO),  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Gennas- 
arat  (Matt,  xlv,  86),  were  so  anxious  to  touch  a  fringe 
of  our  Saviour's  garment  (cpaBTtfov  tov  l/inriou). 
Thia  anperatitious  reverence  for  the  external  symbol, 
with  little  care  for  the  things  it  symbolized,  led  the 
Phariaees  to  enlarge  their  fringes,  believing  that  the 
larger  Ihey  made  the  tassels,  the  better  they  did  God 
service  (camp,  the  Rabbinical  sayings,  "  Whoso  dili- 
gently keeps  this  law  of  fringes  ia  made  worthy,  and 
■hall  aee  the  tkce  of  the  majesty  of  Ood"— Baal  Hata- 
rim  on  Numb,  xv ;  "When  a  man  is  clothed  with 
the  IHnge,  and  goes  out  therewith  to  the  door  of  his 
habitation,  ha  ia  sal^  and  God  rajoiceth,  and  the  angel 
[of  death]  departatfa  frum  thence,  and  the  man  ahall 
be  delivered  from  all  hurt,"  etc — B.  Henacbem  on 
do.) ;  and  this  it  waa  that  our  Saviour  rebuked  (Matt, 
xxiii,  fi).  See  Uaimonidea,  1,  100,  etc  ;  Orack  Cka- 
ym,  §  7;  the  Hebrew  Fnyer-book,  called  D-^^n  f)^^ 
(Vien.  185S),  p.  !l,a,etc.      See  Heh. 

Frint,  Jacob,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Austria, 
waa  bom  in  1766  at  BOmisch-Kamnitz,  In  Austria.  He 
waa  fbr  several  yeaia  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  and  caused  the  establishment  of  a 
blj^er  theological  inititotion  for  secular  priests,  of 
which  be  himself  became  the  first  dh'ector.  He  was 
appointed  in  18iT  bishop  of  St.  Poelten,  and  died  in 
1831.  He  is  tbe  author  of  nnmeroos  theological  works, 
aa  Nanlback  der  StUgionitoiurmiAafl  (Vienna,  1806- 
14,  6  vols.)  -.—Dai  iJte  uad  diu  tnw  CArulalhrnt,  od. 
Krit.  BtUucklvng  Ar  ahmdm  dtr  Amdackt  (Vienna, 
1822-24,  i  numbera)  -.—Gdit  da  ChriMtnllamt  (Vien- 
na, 1808,  S  vol).).  From  1818  to  1826  be  waa  tbe  edi. 
tor  of  ajoamal  for  scientific  theology,  which  wtu  con- 
tinned  1^  Plata  and  Seback.     (A.  J.  S.) 


Frisbte.  Levi,  proftssor  In  Hursrd  Collage,  v*i 
bora  at  Ipawich,  Mui.,  in  1784.  He  entered  Harvard 
ColUge  ia  1798,  and  during  moet  of  the  tlnu  till  his 
gradnatloD  in  1792,  lie  auppcsted  bimwlf  b;  labor  u  i. 
cleik  or  in  teacbing.  He  commenced  the  ttaiy  of 
law,  but  vafl  compelled  to  delist  hy  an  affection  c^  tbe 
gyu,  which  hindered  bb  progieu  tbrongh  lifs.  In 
1806  bo  wu  made  Latin  tator  at  Hamni,  and  in  1811 
prefeMor  of  Latin,  which  post  he  bald  anlil  1817,  when 
ba  waa  tiaDiferied  to  the  chair  of  moral  philoaopby, 
for  which  be  bad  peculior  qnaliUcations.  His  lectorei 
on  ethici,  govenuDeot,  ate.,  were  cooaidered  verj  able ; 
tfaej'  ware  chiefly  delivered  extempore  ;  bat  some  of 
them  have  bean  publiabad  (wa  below).  He  died  July 
9, 1822.  He  waa  a  coatrlbator  to  the  N'orik  A  merkm 
Jttvieie,  and  to  other  periodicala ;  and  a  "  CcSettion  of 
the  Writingi  of  Profator  FrUbk."  edited  by  Andrew! 
Norton,  appeared  in  1833,  containing  portlona  of  his 
LKlvrei.  aa  well  ai  of  his  periodical  contributiona. — 
Ware,  UnitaHa.n  Biography,  it,  2S1  aq. ;  AUibona,  IHc- 
tuntary  o/Autiari,  a.  v. 

FrlBchmuth,  JonAK!!,  a  German  tbeologUn  and 
OrienUliat,  waa  bom  at  Wertheira  in  IfllB,  and  died  at 
Jena  In  1687,  in  which  aity  he  was  profassoi  of  He- 
brew. He  waa  also  acquainted  with  Arabic.  Beaidea 
other  worka,  be  wrote  60  diaaertations  on  pbilological, 
Biblical,  and  theological  aubjecti,  of  which  the  moat 
Important  are,  Do  Ptrntificam HebrxBoram  vfttitu  Macro: 
—Dt  Sacrificiit  ;—lH  Poalificalu  Moiii  omira  Nihu- 
iiam.-—De  Graea  LXX  InUrprU.mrwmn—Dt  Medi- 
tations MoTtiM  et  Mtmoria  diritninorum  rpiorundam  in 
re  MOcra  ef  liienvia  Vir^naa. — Hoafer,  Nom,  Biog.  Gi- 
airale,  xvi{i,889.     (I.  W.  M.) 

FxIbIuu.     Sea  Frtesi.ai(d. 

Fiith  or  Fiyth,  John,  an  English  reformer  and 
martyr,  waa  born  at  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent,  where  bis 
fiitber  kept  an  inn,  and  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lage, Cambridge,  where  he  so  greatly  distinguiahed  him- 
aelf  that,  whan  Wolaey  formed  bia  new  collage  at  O^t- 
ford,  ha  waa  appointed  one  of  its  first  memben.  Aboat 
1G25  he  became  acquainted  with  Tyndale,  and  by  him 
was  won  over  to  the  princjplea  of  tha  RafoTmation. 
With  others,  ha  found  it  neceasary  to  retire  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  1523.  On  hia  return  to  England  in  1630  ba 
was  put  into  the  atocki  at  Reading  as  a  vaigabond,  but 
waa  taken  out  of  them  by  the  achooUraaster  of  the  town, 
to  whom  be  made  hia  case  known  in  so  elegant  Latin 
as  to  prove  himself  a  acholar.  From  Reading  ha  went 
to  London,  and  there  engaged  in  controvaray  with  Sir 
Tbomaa  More,  publishing  a  tract  on  Purgatory  against 
Sir  Thomas.  His  zest  led  to  hia  apprcheoaion.  White  in 
the  Tower  he  was  examined,  by  the  king's  command, 
before  arebbishopCranmer;  Brandon,  duke  of  SnflTolk; 
Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltahire ;  Stokealey,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  Gardner,  bisbop  of  l^nchester,  and  the  chancel- 
lor Aadley.  Tha  priaonar  nulnt^ned  that  the  dogma 
oftiansubstantiationwasnotdgjtiie;  at  the  same  time, 
be  did  not  condemn  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
corporeal  presence ;  bt  only  reprobated  the  prevalent 
notions  raapecting  propitiatory  maaaea  and  the  wor- 
■blpping  of  the  sacramental  elementa.  He  denied  also 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  At  length  he  was  brongfat 
befbre  an  episcopal  commiaaioQ  at  St.  Paul's,  where 
many  efforts  ware  made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but 
In  vain.  At  last  the  biabop  of  London  pronounced 
■entance  upon  him  aa  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  he  waa 
delivered  to  tba  secular  power.  A  writ  waa  issued  for 
bis  execution,  and  he  waa  Iwmt  at  Smitbfiahl  on  tha 
4th  of  July,  1.533,  "maintaining  his  fortitude  to  the 
laat,  and  charitably  extending  hia  forgiveneaa  to  a 
bigoted  popish  priest,  who  endeavored  to  persuade  tbe 
people  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pray  tor  him  than 
tor  a  dog."  Frith  was  an  excellent  acholar.  He 
wnttTrtatito/Pvrgaoryi—AniiUlttilbetaetnChritl 
and  Ae  Pope  !—Mimr,  or  Gkui  to  tnov  liftelf,  vrriUen 
im  Ot  rover,  1532  :—Artkla  (for  which  be  died)  tprit- 
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ten  I'a  XeicgaU  Pritim,  June  23,  l&SS  -.—AntKer  la  Bit 
ThoBuu  Mort't  Diatogaa  coacenting  Ileraiet  .■—Aatwtr 
to  Join  FitAtr,  bitlup  qf  JiocAeiter,  etc.,  all  of  which 
treatises  were  reprinted  at  London  (15TS,  fol.),  with 
the  works  of  Tyndale  and  Barnes.  They  may  be 
found  also  In  Basaell,  Worit  of  Ike  Rrfomtrt,  vol.  iii 
(Loud.  1828,  8  vols.  8vo).  See  Hook,  Eecl  Biog.  v, 
285;  Burnet,  llil.  of  dm  EagSJt  Brformation,  i,  288- 
277. 

Fiitbstool  or  Freedatool,  literally  tha  seat  of 
peace ;  a  seat  or  chair,  nslully  made  of  stone,  placed 
near  the  altar  in  some  cburebea,  and  intended  as  tba 
last  and  moat  aacied  resort  for  those  that  claimed  tbe 
privilege   of  the   aanctuarj'.      The   violation   of  the 
/Werfatoo/  waa  attended  by  the  moat  aevere  punish- 
ment.    "According  toSpelman,  that  at  Beverley  had 
this  inscription  ;  ^  Hsc  sedes  lapidea^rofdifo^  dicitur 
L  a.  pacis  cathedra,  ad  qoam  reus  fugiendo  perveniena 
omnimodam  habet  aecurita- 
tam.'      Frilbstools  still  ex- 
.      Let  in  tbe  church  at  Hex- 
ham   and    lieverley    Mic- 
ater,  both  in  the  north  aialo 
of  tbe  chancel :  tbe  former 
of  these  has  the  seat  hol- 
lowed ouCin  a  semicircular 
form,  and  la  aligbtty  orna- 
mented with  patterna   of 
EeretleT  HlMier  (Parker).   Norman  dianicter;  that  at 
Beverley  is  very  mde  and  pUin." — Parka  r.ffioiaajj  af 
Architecture,  a.  v. 

Frltlglld,  a  queen  of  the  Uarcomana  in  the  4th 
century.  She  waa  converted  to  Christianity,  and  ap- 
plied to  Ambrose  for  fnrtber  religioua  inatmction.  He 
sent  her  a  catechism  composed  expressly  for  the  pni- 
pose.  Through  her  Influence  the  Harcomana  wen 
conrerlad  as  a  people,  and  remained  at  peace  with 
Rome  during  the  inceasant  wars  of  tbe  time. 

Filtx,  Sahdei.,  a  German  Jesuit  and  mlaaionary, 
waa  bom  hi  1650,  and  died  in  1730.  He  was  eent  aa 
mtasiooary  to  Soath  America,  and  eatabliabed  miaeion 
settlements  between  the  Napa  and  Rio  Negro,  into 
which  nearly  10,000  natives  were  gathered.  The  Por- 
tngnese  from  Brazil  attacked  and  broke  up  these  aet- 
tlemenls,  carrying  many  cf  the  Indiana  to  Para.  Frili, 
after  T^ly  atriving  to  obtain  redress,  retired  to  the 
village  of  XeberoB  in  Fern,  where  be  died.  Hia  map 
of  the  Amazon,  though  snpennded  by  tbe  fuller  and 
exactar  works  of  mora  recent  explorem,  procured  for 
him  for  a  long  time  a  juet  renown  as  a  geographer. — 
Uoefer,  tfoia.  Biog.  Gmiraie,  sviil,  896-7.  (J.  W.  M.) 
IMtBBohe,  the  name  of  a  German  family  distin- 
gniabed  for  learning.  1.  Chribtiak  Friedrich,  a 
theologian,  was  born.at  Neuendorf  Aug.  17, 1776.  Ho 
studied  at  tbe  Orphan  School  ofHalle,  and  afterwards 
tbeology  at  Leipiig.  He  became  successively  pastor 
of  Slainbach  in  IT99,  superintendent  at  Dobrjlugk  in 
1809,  profossor  of  tbeology  at  Halle  in  1880,  and  waa 
In  188B  appointed  cenaor  for  tbeological  worka.  Bo- 
sldea  a  number  of  occaaional  articles,  pamphlets,  etc., 
collected  In  the  Frituctiontn  OpataiSa  Acadtmca 
(Lpi.  1888),  published  by  himselfand  two  of  his  bodb, 
ha  wrote  Vbr^esm^en  «1.  d.  Abettdmahl,  etc. : — Dt  Ana- 
nartaia  Jem  Chriiti  (Halle,  1886-87) ;— Ar  Screlalio- 
nil  Ifatione  biilica  (Lpa.  1828).— Pierer,  UnivmaULex- 

2.  KabL  FBiBDBicn  AtroDST,  eldest  son  of  Cbrl»- 
tian  Fritische,  also  a  diatingnisbed  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Steinbach  December  IB,  1801.  After  receiv- 
ing hia  first  iDstruction  from  hia  father  he  continued 
hia  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipiig,  where  he  be- 
came profesaar  axtrsordbiaiy  of  theology  in  I82G. 
The  year  following  be  went  to  Rostock  aa  ordinary 
professor,  and  in  1841  to  Giessen,  wbere  he  died  Dec. 
6, 1846.  Besides  some  important  exegetical  essays 
pabUibed  in  tbe /"rttetcitorvn  (^vaciila  AcfufemsM,!!* 
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WTot*  De  WNuaJfii  ttmitda  PanS  ad  C«n'wAi«  Epiilo- 
la  Locit  (Lpi.  182i):—C<mnittilar  z.  Maltkaui  (Lpz. 
1826):— t'<nRmai(ari.Jfarau(Lpz.lB30):— CeCon/or- 
aialioae  Novi  TtilanaiH  triiica,  quam  C.  Lachnttamu 
tHikt  (Giusen,  1841)  :-~PamU  ad  Bonuatoi  EpiHola,  c. 
eomntnl.  ptrpet.  (Halle,  1^86-48,  S  vols.  Svo).  Ai  • 
commeQbiCar,  hi»  philologiinl  acuteoeu  la  perhapa  ex- 
treme. —  Pierer,  Unictrtui-LexUam,  -A,  T54 ;  (Ariittnn 
Rev.  ix,  469 ;  Ueizo^-,  Ktat-EmyU.  six,  filO. 

Filtilar  (probably  from  Fridco  Ure=ii>im(«  p<™) 
b  a  city  of  Prutgia,  eltaated  OD  tba  aborei  of  tbe  Edcr, 
and  one  of  the  oldot  geaU  of  tbe  CbPTch  in  Central 
Geimany.  Here  Bonifice  founded  in  739  a  charch 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  ■  amall  convent,  with  * 
ichool  chiefly  intended  for  the  accoRimodation  ol  cler-  i 
ical  Btudenla.  He  first  directed  it  himself;  bnt  after- ' 
waida  gave  up  the  charge  to  hie  conntryman  Wigbert, 
who  thus  became  the  fimt  regalar  abbot  of  the  imita- 
tion (t  T4T).  Ttie  second  abbot  was  Tatiaii ;  the  third, 
Wigbert  II.  The  achcwl  soon  gained  a  great  repnta- 
Uon.  Sturm,  abbot  of  Fnlda,  and  Uegingoi,  biahop 
of  Wllrzbnrg,  were  among  its  first  scholan.  The  in- 
Btltntlon  remained  lor  centuries  at  the  head  of  both 
clerical  and  secular  education.  Under  Charlemagne, 
Fritzlar  WHS  in  7T4  bumed  down  by  the  heathen  Sax- 
ons, and  the  church  alone  escaped.  Aa  it  ataada  at 
present,  it  it  in  the  Roman  atyle  of  the  12lh  century. 
Fritilar  was  for  a  time  a  bishopric  (in  786),  hot  wna 
soon  joined  to  thst  of  Msyence.  See  3.  Schminke,  De 
OBtiqwilat,  Friir^arient.  din.  (Harbiirg,  1TI5,  4lo). — 
Hcnog,  Real-Eniytlop.  iv,  612.     (J.  N,  P.) 

Frltzlar,  Hebkami  or.     Sec  Bermann. 

Trog  (ST|ISX,  Orpionfa'o,  a  marih-leaper  [Gese- 
nins,  Tha.  Bib.  p.  1184],  ^arpaxoi  i  Exod.  viii,  2  et 
aq.t  Psa.  Ixxvili,  tb;  cr,  60;  Rev.  xvl,  1^,  the  ani- 
mal selected  by  God  as  an  Instrument  for  humbling 
the  prida  of  Pharaob  {Exod.  viii,  2-14 ;  Pso.  Ixxvili, 
ib;  cv,SO;  Wi*d.xix,IO).  Frogicams  in  prodigiaoa 
nnmbers  ttom  tbe  canals,  the  rivers,  and  tbe  marshes  i 
they  filled  the  hooses,  and  even  entered  the  ovens  and 
kneadlng-troagbs;  when,  at  the  command  of  Hoses,  the 
hogs  died,  the  people  gstherad  them  in  heaps,  and 
"the  land  Ft:! nk"  from  the  corruption  of  tbe  bodies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  trsnsaction  was 
mlraculona ;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
can  easily  b«  imagined  to  occnr  in  such  multitudes  as 
marked  the  MCond  plague  of  Egypt-^ndeed,  dmilar 
fdagues  are  on  record  as  having  occnrred  in  various 
places,  as  at  Pmonla  and  Dardania,  wheis  ftvgs  snd- 
denly  appeared  in  auch  number*  as  to  cause  tbe  in- 
habitanla  to  leave  that  region  (see  Eustathius  on  Hem. 
//.  i,and  other  quotations  cited  byBochart,  £i«rDi.  iii, 
S7G);  bat  that  the  transaction  was  miraculous  appears 
from  the  following  considerations  •.  1.  The  Dumtwin 
were  unprecedented,  and  suddenly  produced, and  they 
were  found  in  extraordinsry  place*.  2.  The  time  of 
tbe  occurrence  wai  in  spring,  when  ordinarily  the  old 
thigs  would  be  engaged  in  spawning,  and  the  younger 
ones  would  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
■nlSclently  developed  to  enable  them  to  go  (or  from 
tbe  water.  8.  Tbe  frogs  would  not  naturally  have 
died,  In  such  prodipous  numbers  as  is  recorded,  in  a 
■ingle  day.  Amonjnt  the  Egyptians  the  frog  was  con- 
sidered a  symlml  of  an  imperfect  men,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  from  tbe  slime  of  the  rirer— ic 
r^  Tov  TTorafAati  ikvo^  (see  Horspollo,  i,  26).  A  frog 
sitting  opon  a  lotns  (Ktlamiiiim)  was  also  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  symbolical  of  the  return  of 
the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations.  Hence  tbe 
Egyptian  irnrH  Bhrur,  which  was  used  to  denote  tbe 
Kile  daenuSng,  was  also,  with  the  slight  change  of  tbe 
Ant  letter  into  an  aspirate,  C/irur,  the  name  of  a  frog 
(Jablanski,  Paalh.  ^ggpl.  Iv,  1,  S  9). 

Tbe  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  0.  T.  is  confined 
to  the  passage  in  Exod.  viii,  2-7,  etc.,  in  which  tbe 
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plague  of  frogs  is  descrilMd,  and  to  the  ti 
to  that  event  in  Paa.  Ixxviil,  46;  ev,  SO.  The  term 
also  occurs  in  Wisd.  xix,  10,  in  reference  to  the  oms 
event.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only  in  Bev. 
xvi,  18,  "three  andean  spirits  like  frogs."  Then  i* 
no  question  aa  to  the  animal  meant.  Although  the 
common  frog  Is  so  well  known  that  no  description  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  reader,  It  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  only  sptEies  rscorded  aa  existing  in 
Palestine  is  the  green  (Awn  tmUitta),  and  that  Dr. 
Richardson  alone  refers  the  species  of  Egypt  to'the 
rarer  apeekled  gray  frog  (flaw  punctata).  The  only 
known  species  of  frog  which  occurs  at  present  in  Egypt 
is  tha  Bcua  eKulmta,  of  which  two  varietiri  are  de- 
scribed, differing  from  Spallanzsni's  species  in  some 
slight  pecniiarilies  iDaertpl.  de  fEgSple,  HiH.  Kafr. 
i,  181,  fol.  ed.).  The  Soma  riaihnla,  tbe  well-known 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent,  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  in  many  parts  of  Ails,  Africa,  and 
Europe.     How  the  S.  patctata  {Ptiodftti)  came  to  La 
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described  as  an  Egyptian  species  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  la  almoat  certain  that  this  speciee  Is  not  found 
in  Egypt,  Bud  it  is  almoat  as  certain  that  none  but  the 
S.aoulaita  does  occur  in  that  country  (GUnther,  "On 
tbe  Geographical  Distribntion  of  Batrachia,"  AmaU 
AT.  B.  18G9).  It  is  not  at  at]  unlikely,  however,  that 
an  unusual  species  was  selected  on  this  extnordinary 
occasion,  in  order  to  deepen  tbe  im[Hvsslon  of  tba  vis- 
itation. A  species  of  tree-frog  (^/a)  occurs  in  Egypt, 
but  with  this  genus  we  have  nothing  to  do.  (See  Has- 
selqnisl,  Trm.  p.  68,  254  ;  Seetzen,  Rem,  iii,  245,  360, 
884,  490.)  But,  considering  the  immense  extent  of  the 
Nile  from  south  to  north,  and  tbe  amazing  abundance 
of  these  animals  which  it  contains  in  tbe  stale  of  spawn, 
tadpole,  and  complete  fhig,  it  is  likely  that  diflerent 
species,  if  they  do  not  occur  in  the  same  locality,  are 
at  least  to  be  met  with  in  diRerent  latitudes.  Storks 
and  other  waders,  together  with  a  multitude  of  variona 

ertheless,  at  the  apawning  season,  is  so  enormous  that 
a  bowl  can  scsrcely  be  dipped  into  the  water  withoot 
immediately  containing  a  number  of  tadpoles.  The 
apeekled  speciea  is  found  westward  even  to  the  north 
of  France,  bnt  is  Dot  common  in  Karope.  It  la  ofaah 
coUn  with  green  spots,  the  feet  being  marked  with 
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transverse  bands,  and  is  said  to  change  its  color  when 
alarmed.  It  is  lively,  but  no  strong  swimmer,  the 
webs  on  the  hinder  toes  extending  only  half  their 
length :  hence,  perliaps,  it  is  more  a  terrestrial  animal 
than  the  common  green  frog,  and,  like  the  brown  spe- 
cies, is  given  to  roam  on  land  in  moist  weather.  (See 
Penny  Cyclopcsdia,  s.  v.). 

Although  it  is  very  hazardous,  in  transactions  of  an 
absolutely  miraculous  nature,  to  attempt  to  point  out 
the  instruments  that  may  have  served  to  work  out  the 
iwrposes  of  the  Almighty,  we  may  conjecture  that,  in 
the  plague  of  Arogs,  a  species,  the  one  perhaps  we  have 
just  mentioned,  was  selected  for  its  agility  on  land, 
and  that,  although  the  fitct  is  not  expressly  mentioned, 
the  awful  visitation  was  rendered  still  more  ominous 
l)y  the  presence  of  dark  and  rainy  wea^ther— an  atmos- 
pheric condition  never  of  long  duration  on  the  coast 
of  E^^ypt,  and  gradually  more  and  more  rare  up  the 
course  of  the  river.  Travellers  have  witnessed,  dur- 
ing a  storm  of  rain,  frogs  crowding  into  their  cabin,  in 
the  low  lands  of  Guiana,  till  they  were  packed  up  in 
the  comers  of  the  apartment,  and  continually  falling 
back  in  their  attempts  to  ascend  above  their  fellows ; 
and  the  door  could  not  be  opened  without  others  enter- 
ing more  rapidly  than  those  within  could  be  expelled 
(see  Roberts,  Oriental  IlbutraHont,  in  loc.).  Now,  as 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  cities  of  Egypt  stood,  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  edge  of  the  ever-dry  desert,  and  always 
above  the  level  of  the  highest  inundations,  to  be  there 
visited  by  a  continuation  of  immense  number  of  frogs 
was  assuredly  a  most  distressing  calamity ;  and  as  this 
phenomenon,  in  its  ordinary  occurrence  within  the 
tropics,  is  always  accompanied  by  the  storms  of  the 
monsoon  or  of  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  ssason,  the 
dismay  it  must  have  caused  may  be  judged  of  when 
we  reflect  that  the  plague  occurred  where  rain  seldom 
or  never  fklls,  where  none  of  the  houses  are  fitted  to 
lead  off  the  water,  and  that  the  animals  appeared  in 
localities  where  they  had  never  before  been  found,  and 
where,  at  all  other  times,  the  scorching  sun  would  have 
destroyed  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Nor  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  frog  as  an  instrument  of  God's  displeasure 
without  portentous  meaning  in  the  minds  of  the  idola- 
trous Egyptians,  who  considered  that  animal  a  type  of 
Pthah,  their  creative  power  (Willeinson,  Anc,  Eg.  iv, 
851  sq.),  as  well  as  an  indication  of  man  in  embryo. 
The  magicians,  indeed,  appeared  to  make  frogs  come 
up  out  of  the  waters  (Exod.  viii,  7),  but  wo  must  not 
understand  that  to  them  was  given  also  the  power  of 
producing  the  animals.  The  effect  which  they  claim- 
ed as  their  own  was  a  simple  result  of  the  continuation 
of  the  prodigy  effected  by  Moses  and  Aaron ;  for  that 
they  had  no  real  power  is  evident  not  only  from  their 
inability  to  stop  the  present  plague,  the  control  which 
even  Pliaraoh  discovered  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of 
Moses,  but  also  the  utter  failure  of  their  enchantments 
in  that  of  lice,  where  their  artifices  were  incompetent 
to  impose  upon  the  king  and  his  people.  (See  Kitto's 
DaUy  Bible  lUustra.  in  loc.) — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Plagues  (of  Egypt). 

Froissard  de  Broissla,  Chables,  a  French  Jes- 
uit missionary',  died  Oct.  10, 1704,  near  Peliin,  in  China, 
where  he  was  laboring  in  the  missionary  work  of  his 
order.  In  the  bitter  controversy  between  the  Domini- 
cans and  Jesuits,  (1)  whether  the  Chinese  terms  Tien 
and  Chanff-H  meant  the  material  heavens  or  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  (2)  whether  the  ceremonial  honors  paid  to 
ancestors  and  to  Confucius  aire  religious  acts  or  only  civ- 
il and  political  customs,  he  took  an  active  part,  and,  in 
agreement  with  his  colleagues,  resolved  these  questions 
in  the  way  most  favorable  to  secure  apparont  success. 
The  Jesuits,  adopting  the  view  that  these  terms  meant 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  that  these  ceremonies  were 
simply  commendable  customs,  not  repugnant  to  the 
Catholic  fkith,  employed  Tien  and  ChangM  to  desig- 
nate God  in  the  Christian  sense,  and,  following  the  doc- 
trine of  Escobar  (q.  v.),  that  intention  gives  character 


to  the  deed,  allowed  their  converts  to  continue  their 
ceremonial  practices,  provided  they  received  baptism, 
took  the  name  of  Christians,  and  recognised  the  su- 
premacy of  their  missionary  teachers.  The  number  of 
nominsi  conversions  was,  as  might  be  expected,  great. 
The  dispute,  whicb  excited  ridicule  of  Christianity 
among  the  educated  Chinese,  was  referred,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Chinese  emperor  Khang-hi,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  on  the  other,  to  pope  Clem- 
ent XI,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  Dominican  as 
the  orthodox  view.  Froissard  left  only  some  frag- 
ments of  translations  of  important  Chinese  works. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gener.  xviii,  920-21.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fromage,  Piebre,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Laon  May  12, 1678,  and 
died  in  Syria  Dec.  10  or  23, 1740.  He  went  on  bis 
mission-work  first  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  some 
years,  and  then  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  mostly  at  Aleppo.  He  became  superior 
of  his  order,  and,  in  despite  of  great  difficulties,  estab- 
lished at  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near 
Antura,  a  printing-press,  and  published,  mostly  in  the 
Arabic  language,  a  great  number  of  translations  and 
imitations  of  religious  and  theological  works.  Fro- 
mage was  present  and  made  an  opening  discourse  at 
the  great  synod  of  the  Maronites,  hel^  Oct.  13, 1736, 
near  Tripoli,  in  Syria. — Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog.  Generate, 
xviii,  931-2 ;  Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary^  vii,  466. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Froment.    See  FBomcENT. 

Fromment,  Amtoine,  one  of  the  French  and  Swiss 
Reformers,  was  bom  near  Grenoble  in  1510.  Of  his 
early  life  little  is  known.  A  disciple  of  Farel,  he  pass- 
ed with  him  into  Switzerland,  and  labored  especially 
in  Neufchatel  and  Vaud.  When  Farel  was  obliged  to 
leave  Creneva  in  1582  [see  Farel],  he  sent  for  From- 
ment, who  reached  Geneva  November  8,  and  found  his 
task  a  fearful  one.  He  began  his  work  as  a  school- 
master, promising  to  tsach  **  reading  and  writing  in  a 
month'*  to  all  comers,  and  to  charge  nothing  in  case  of 
failure.  Many  flocked  to  the  school,  and  were  taught 
not  only  reading  and  writing,  but  also  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  On  New-Years*  day,  1588,  From- 
ment preached  in  the  fish-market  against  Romanism ; 
a  crowd  of  Roman  Catholics  broke  up  the  meeting, 
and  Fromment  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva.  He  re- 
turned in  1584.  A  Dominican  named  Furbitz,  preach- 
ing in  the  cathedral  in  favor  of  transubstantaation, 
challenged  the  Protestants  to  answer  his  arguments. 
Fromment,  who  was  in  the  audience,  at  once  began  to 
speak.  A  tumult  arose,  and  again  Fromment  was 
compelled  to  depart  fh>m  the  city.  He  went  to  Bene, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  burgesses  of  Geneva,  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Bernese  government^ 
under  which  both  Fromment  and  Farel  returned  to 
Geneva.  From  1537  to  1552  Fromment  was  pastor  of 
the  quarter  of  St.  Gervais.  In  1552  he  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  certain  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  the  rigid  discipline  of  Geneva  not 
allowing  the  husband  of  such  a  wife  to  remain  a  pas- 
tor. He  became  a  notary,  and  in  1559  was  made  one 
of  the  council  of  Two  Hundred.  His  own  life  becom- 
ing disorderly,  he  was  banished  in  1562,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  return  in  1572.  He  died  in  1585.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  reform  in  Geneva,  which  has  recently 
been  edited  bv  Gustavo  Revilliod,  under  the  title  Le$ 
AcUt  et  let  Geatea  merveilkux  de  la  cite  de  Genhfe.fcdcts 
du  tempe  de  la  Reformation,  etc.  (Geneve,  1854). — Rn- 
chat,  .Af/brmofum  en  Suute,  t.  iii;  Haa^,  La  France 
Protest€tnte,  a.  v. ;  Polenz,  Franxdt,  Calvtmsmuty  i,  814 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginknle^  xviii,  986 ;  London 
Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1857, 190  sq. 

Fromond  (Fromondua),  a  theologian  of  Liege,  was 
bom  at  Haccourt  in  1587.  He  taught  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Lonvain,  and  was,  in  1633,  appointed  dean 
of  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  city.     He  appears 
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to  liaTe  poisemed  aome  scientlfio  knowledge,  besides  a 
pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  theology  and  phi- 
lology. Des  Cartes  wais  one  of  his  friends.  Fromond, 
however,  defended  Ptolemy's  system  (of  the  immobil- 
ity of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  the  son)  against 
Philippe  LsBDsberg.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Jansenius,  and  was  one  of  the  two  theologians  to  whom 
the  latter  confided,  when  dying,  his  renowned  Avg^u- 
tvMu.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1653.  The  best  work  of 
Froroond  is  a  Camnuntaxrt  des  Actet  de$  Apoires  (Paris, 
1670,  2  vols.  fol.).  Ho  wrote  also  Anti-Aristardkus, 
she  de  orbe  Terree  immabitij  adcersus  PhUippum  Lan^ 
bergium  (Antw.  1631,  4to): — Vesta,  sive  And-Aristar' 
cM  vinde3\  amtra  Jaeoibum  LanAergium  et  Copemiamos 
(Antw.  1638,  4to) : — Brevis  Anatomia  Uommis  (Lon- 
▼ain,  1641, 4to). — ^Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Genir.  xviii,  918. 

Front  or  Facade.  In  ancient  descriptions  of 
churches,  the  front  of  the  church  is  spoken  of  as  the 
east  or  altar  end.  In  modem  writings,  when  churches 
are  "oriented'*  or  located  with  reference  to  the  points 
of  the  compass,  the  principal  front  or  facade  b  the 
west  end,  the  end  away  from  the  altar.    (G.  F.  C.) 

Frontier  (MSCp,  luUseh',  end,  as  often  rendered, 
comp.  Jer.  li,  81 ;  Isa.  Ivi,  11),  the  extremity  or  border 
of  a  country  (Ezek.  xxv,  9). 

Frontlet  (only  in  the  plnr.  nb^i::,  totq[>hoth\ 
pToh.  JilletSy  from  an  obsolete  root  tl^"^,  to  hind  about 
£Gesenius,  Thes,  ffeb,  p.  548] ;  Sept.  dffaXtvrd  [v.  r. 
duiaXtvTov,  apparently  pointing  rfitdihS],  i.  e.  immov- 
able f  Tulg.  vaguely  appensum  quuif  movdnmtur,  and 
coUocate)  occurs  only  in  three  passages  (Exod.  xiii, 
16 ;  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18),  and  each  time  in  the  form  of 
a  proverbial  similitude,  "as  frontlets  between  your 
ejres,"  and  also  coupled  with  another  similar  expres- 
sion, "as  a  sign  (or  token)  upon  your  hand"  (comp. 
Exod.  xiii,  9,  **  as  a  memorial  between  yonr  eyes"),  in 
connection  with  a  command  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law. 
In  Exodus  the  expression  is  used  more  immediately 
with  reference  to  the  ordinance  respecting  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first-born  and  the  Passover  solemnify ; 
but  in  the  two  passages  of  Deuteronomy  it  relates  to 
the  precepts  and  statutes  of  the  old  covenant  generally. 
The  meaning  in  charging  the  Israelites  to  "  bind  them 
for  a  sign  upon  their  hand,  and  have  them  as  fh)nt- 
lets  between  their  eyes,"  evidently  is,  that  they  should 
keep  them  as  distinctly  in  view,  and  as  carefully  at- 
tend to  them,  as  if  they  bad  them  legibly  written  on  a 
tablet  between  their  eyes,  and  bound  in  open  charac- 
iers  upon  their  hands ;  so  that,  wherever  they  looked, 
and  whatever  they  did,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  the 
statutes  of  the  Lord  before  them.  That  no  actual 
written  memorial  was  intended  to  be  enjoined  upon 
the  Israelites  is  clear  Arom  the  nature  of  the  case,  since 
no  writing  to  be  worn  either  between  the  eyes  or  upon 
the  hand  could  by  possibility  have  served  the  purpose 
of  legibly  expressing  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
of  the  law.  It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  alternative 
phrases  with  which  those  in  question  are  associated, 
such  as,  "  That  the  Lprd's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth" 
(Exod.  xiii,  9);  ''That  these  words  shall  be  in  thine 
heart ;"  ''That  ye  shall  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your 
heart  and  in  your  soul'*  (Deut.  vi,  6 ;  xi,  18),  as  well  as 
ftom  the  parallel  sayings  of  a  later  day  (Prov.  vi,  21 ; 
comp.  ill,  3;  iv,  21).  But  the  Jews,  some  time  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  (it  is  not  known  exactly 
when),  gave  the  direction  about  having  the  precepts 
of  the  law  as  frontlets  a  literal  turn,  and  had  portions 
of  it  written  out  and  worn  as  badges  upon  their  per- 
son. These  are  called  by  the  modem  Jews  iepkiUin'f 
"pfe'^Bn  (a  word  signifying  prayers,  but  not  found  in 
the  Bible ;  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  col.  1748).  These  were 
strips  of  parchment,  on  which  were  written  four  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (Exod.  xiii,  2-10, 11-17 ;  Deut.  vi, 
4-9, 13-22)  in  an  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose.     They 


were  then  rolled  up  in  a  case 
of  black  calfikln,  which  was 
attached  to  a  stiffer  piece  of 
leather,  having  a  thong  one 
finger  broad,  and  one  and  a 
half  cubits  long.  Those  worn 
on  the  forehead  were  written 
on  four  strips  of  parchment 
(which  might  not  be  of  any 
hide  except  cow's  hide— Nork, 
Bramm,  vnd  Rabb,  p.  211 ; 
comp.  Hesych.  s.  v.  Zctrnici} 
(wiKOtipia),  and  put  into  four  Form oflbeJevish  "Front- 

Uttle  cells  within  a  square  case,     1«^"  according  to  Cal- 

?  met. 

on  which  the  letter  ^  was  writ- 
ten ;  the  three  points  of  the  D  being  "an  emblem  of  the 
heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our  Lord  Jehovah"  (Zohar, 
fol.  54,  ooL  2).  The  square  had  two  thongs  (nir'<]f'p), 
on  which  Hebrew  letters  were  inscribed;  these  were 
passed  round  the  head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the 
shape  of  %  passed  over  the  breast.  This  was  called 
"  the  tepkillah  on  the  head,*'  and  was  worn  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  i,  11,  n.  4;  Calmet,  s.  v.  Phylactery;  Otho,  Lex. 
Rabbin,  p.  656).  The  Karaites,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
plained Deut.  vi,  8;  Exod.  xiii,  9,  etc.,  as  A^yurative 
command  to  remember  the  law  (Roland,  Ant.  p.  182), 
as  in  similar  passages  (Prov.  iii,  8 ;  vi,  21 ;  vii,  3 ;  Cant, 
viii,  6,  etc.),  and  appealing  to  the  &ct  that  in  Exod. 
xiu, 9  the  word  is  not  Pifioio,  but  "JI'^BT  "a  memo- 
rial**  (Gerbardus  on  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  Edimrdus  on  Beror 
choth.  i,  209;  Heidanus,  Be  Orig.  Erroris,  viii,  B.  6; 
SchOtt^n,  Hor,  Hebr,  i,  199 ;  BosenmUUer,  ad  loc. ; 
Hengstenberg,  PenA.  i,  458).  Considering,  too,  the  na- 
ture of  the  passages  inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (liy 
no  means  the  most  important  in  the  Pentateuch — ^for 
the  fathers  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogue 
was  used  in  this  way,  Jer.  I.  e. ;  Chrysost.  /.  c. ;  Theo- 
phyl.  ad  Matt,  xxiii,  5),  and  the  fiict  that  we  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (daring 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice  of 
wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  they  were  justi- 
fied in  claiming  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut 
vi,  8 ;  Exod.  xii,  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  law.  But  Uie 
figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was  urged  upon 
the  Jews  was  mistaken  by  the  Talmudists  for  a  literal 
command.  An  additional  argument  against  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous  abnf  e 
to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed,  such  an 
observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention  of  it, 
by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  for  an  inward 
remembrance.  Accordingly,  these  badges  were  turned 
into  instruments  of  religious  vanity  and  display,  and 
abused  for  selfish  purposes  by  those  who  sought,  by  a 
great  profession  of  legal  ritualism,  to  hide  their  defi- 
ciency of  inward  principle.  They  even  came  eventu- 
all3'  to  be  employed  as  charms  or  amulets,  having  a 
divine  virtue  in  them  to  preserve  the  wearer  from  sin 
or  from  dfemoniacal  agency;  hence  such  sayings  as 
these  concerning  them  in  the  Talmudical  writings: 
"  Whosoever  has  tephiltm  upon  his  heatl  ...  is  forti- 
fied against  sin ;"  "They  are  a  bandage  for  cutting  off,** 
i.  e.  from  various  kinds  of  danger  or  hostility  (Spen- 
cer, iv,  c.  5).  Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii,  5)  speaks  of 
them  generally  as  worn  by  the  Jews  for  guardianship 
and  safety  (ob  custodiam  et  munimentum) ;  **not  con- 
sidering that  they  were  to  be  borne  in  the  heart,  not 
on  the  body.*'  — Smith,  s.  v.;  Fairbaim,  s.  ▼.  See 
Phylactery. 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  R^v.  xiii, 
16;  xiv,  1,  see  Forehead. 

Fronton  le  Due,  or  Fronto  Duceeus.    See 
Due,  Fronton  du. 

Froriep,  Justus  Fbikdbich,  a  learned  Orientals 
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1st,  was  bom  at  Lnbeck  June  1, 1746,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Leipsig,  where  he  passed  B.D.  in  1767.  In  1771 
he  was  made  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Er- 
furt, and  in  1792  superintendent  at  Bttckeburg.  He 
died  at  Wetxlar  Jan.  -26, 1800.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  are,  Us  utiUUUe  lingua  Aratnecs  (Lips.  1767, 
4to)  i—A  rabiteke  Bibliotkds,  »vo  i-SibHoihek  d,  theoiog. 
WiuenschaJUn  (Lemgo,  1771-86,  2  vols.  Svo).— Doer- 
ing,  Gtlehrten  Theologen  Deutseklands,  s.  v. 

.FroBsard,  Benjamin  Sioismond,  a  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Nyon,  Canton  Yaud,  Switzer- 
land, in  1754,  and  died  at  Montauban,  France,  Jan.  3, 
1830.  He  finished  his  education  at  Geneva,  and  was 
a  pastor  in  Lyons  until  the  siege  of  that  city  in  1793. 
On  the  establishment  of  departmental  schools  Qholes 
centrales)  in  France,  under  the  decree  of  Oct.  25, 1795, 
Frossard  was  made  professor  of  morals  in  that  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. In  1802  he  was  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  organic  rales  for  the  reforaied  worship, 
and  in  1809  was  charged  with  the  organization  of  a 
faculty  of  theology  at  Montauban,  of  which  he  became 
dean.  This  deanery  he  lost  in  1815,  but  retained  the 
chair  of  morals  and  eloquence.  Wo  have  ftrom  him 
La  Cause  des  Etclavea  nkgrea  et  des  habiianii  de  la  Gvinee, 
etc.  (Paris,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  a  French  translation  of 
Hugh  Blair's  Sermons  (Lyons,  1782, 8  vols.  8vo);  and 
of  Will)erforce*s  Practical  View^  etc.,  under  the  title 
Le  Christianisme  des  Gens  d»  Monde,  nds  en  opposition 
avec  le  vMtable  Christianisme  (Montauban,  1821, 2  vols. 
8vo). — Haag,  La  France  Protestants;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biogr,  GMrale,  xviii,  949-60.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Frost  (prop.  "iSfiS,  kephor^,  so  called  from  covering 
the  ground,  **  hoar-frost,"  Exod.  xvi,  14 ;  Job  xzxviii, 
29 ;  Psa.  cxlvii,  16 ;  also  TV^'^jhe'raeh^  from  its  smooth- 
nessj  toe,  as  rendered  Job  vi,  16;  xxxviii,  29;  *' frost,'* 
Job  xxxvii,  10;  hence  cold,  '*  frost,"  Gen.  xxxi,  40; 
Jer.  xxxvi,  30;  and  ^^  crystal "  from,  its  resemblance 
to  ice,  Ezelc.  1,  22),  frozen  dew.  It  appears  in  a  still 
night,  when  there  is  no  storm  or  tempest,  and  descends 
upon  the  earth  as  silently  as  if  it  were  produced  by 
mere  breathing  (Job  xxxvii,  10).  Throughout  west- 
em  Asia,  very  severe  and  frosty  nights  are  often  suc- 
ceeded by  days  warmer  than  nio»t  western  summers 
afford  (Gen.  xxi,  40 ;  see  Jer.  xxxvi,  80).  Dr.  Robin- 
son says  (Researches,  ii,  97),  in  Jerusalem  *Hhe  ground 
never  freezes ;  but  Mr.  Whiting  had  seen  the  pool  back 
of  his  house  (Hezekiah*s)  covered  with  thin  ice  for 
one  or  two  days."  Dr.  Barclay  states  (City  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  50)  that  *'  frost  at  the  present  day  is  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  [the  Ghor] ;  but  slight  frosts  are  some- 
times felt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  near  Lebanon.'*  See 
Palestine. 

The  word  ^^SH,  chcmamal',  found  only  in  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  47,  where  (in  accordance  with  the  Sept.,yulg., 
Chald.,  Arabic,  Syr.,  and  most  interpreters)  it  is  ren- 
dered "frost,"  signifies  (according  to  Michaelis)  a  spe- 
cies of  ant,  as  destructive  to  trees  (?)  as  the  hail 
(Aben-Ezra)  in  the  parallel  member.  (See  Gesenius, 
Thes.  Jleb.  p.  499 ;  Bochart,  Jlierot,  iii,  255,  edit.  Lips.) 
Perhaps,  if  an  animal  at  all  be  meant,  it  may  be  a  des- 
ignation of  the  caterpillar  (so  some  of  the  Rabbins),  an 
insect  nowhere  else  properly  distinctly  referred  to  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  foliage 
of  trees.    See  Locust. 

Fronde,  Richard  Hurrell,  M.A.,  was  bora  in 
Devonshire  in  1803,  entered  Eton  College  in  1816,  and 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1821.  In  1826  he  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  Oriel,  where  he  remained  till  1880. 
He  took  priests'  orders  in  3829,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  alternately  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  genius,  but  of  ill-regulated  temper  and  will. 
He  shared  in  the  so-called  Oxford  movement  under 
l^ewman  and  Pusey,  and  died  February  28, 1836,  a 


thorough  but  unhappy  ascetic.  Every  day,  accord-* 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  became  **a  less  and  less 
loysA  son  of  the  Reformation."  His  JUmains  (Loud. 
1888, 4  vols.  8vo)  contain  his  Journal,  Sermons,  Essays 
on  BationaSum,  on  Erastianism,  on  Bechet,  Henry  II, 
etc. — Edinburgh  Review,  Ixvii,  525  sq. 

'FractndsuB,  St.,  archbishop  of  Braga,  sprang 
from  the  Uood  royal  of  the  Goths,  devoted  his  proper- 
ty chiefly  to  the  founding  of  monasteries.  He  was  ab- 
bot of  bis  own  monastery  of  Complutum ; .  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Dama,  and  in  656  archbishop  of  Braga.  He 
died  A.D.  665.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  16th  of  April.  He  wrote  a 
Rule  for  his  monks  at  Complutum,  and  a  Supplement, 
They  are  published  in  Holstenius,  Cod,  Regul.  part  ii, 
p.  183  (Paris,  1663) ;  abo  with  his  Epistola,  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Lat,  Ixxxvii,  1087  sq. ;  comp.  Mabillon,  Ord, 
St,  Benedict,  i,  437.— Clarke,  Succ.  Sac,  Lit.  ii,  408. 

Fruit  (properly  *i^S,  peri',  Kapwoi;'),  an  extensive 
term,  denoting  produce  in  general,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  and  also  used  in  a  figurative  sense  (see 
Gesenius^s  Heb,  Lex.  and  Robinson's  Greek  Lex,"),  The 
Hebrews  had  three  generic  terms  designating  three 
great  classes  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  closely  corre- 
sponding to  what  may  be  expressed  in  English  as,  1. 
Corn-fruit,  or  field  produce ;  2.  Vimtage-fruit ;  8.  Or- 

chard-fntU.   The  term  j'^g,  ha'yits, "  summer-fruits,** 

appears  to  denote  those  less  important  species  of  fruit 
which  were  adapted  only  to  immediate  consumption, 
or  could  not  easily  or  conveniently  be  conserved  for 
winter  use  (Jer.  sJ,  10,  12).  The  three  terms  spoken 
of  as  being  so  frequently  associated  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  expressive  of  a  most  comprehensive  triad  of  bless- 
ings, are  the  following : 

1.  "if^,  dagan',  "fruit  of  the  field,'*  or  agricultural 
produce.  Under  this  term  the  Hebrews  classed  al- 
most every  object  of,/Se^(2-culture  [see  Aoricultcre]. 
Jahn  says,  '*The  word  is  of  general  signification,  and 
comprehends  in  itself  different  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulse,  such  as  wheat,  millet,  spelt,  wall-barley,  barley, 
beans,  lentils,  meadow-cumin,  pepper-wort,  flax,  cot- 
ton, various  species  of  the  cucumber,  and  perhaps  rice'* 
(Bib.  Archaol.  §  58).  There  is  now  no  doubt  amon;; 
scholars  that  dagan  comprehends  the  largest  and  mof  t 
valuable  species  of  vegetable  produce,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  allowed  that  the  rendering  of  the  word  in  the 
common  version  by  **com^"and  sometimes  by  "wAso/,** 
instead  of  "  every  species  qfcorn'^  or  field  produce,  tends 
to  limit  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  bounty,  as  well 
as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the  passages  where  it  oc- 
curs.    See  Corn. 

2.  tsi'-i'^ri,  tirosh',  **  the  frait  of  the  vine"  in  its  nat- 
ural or  its  solid  state,  comprehending  grapes,  moist  or 
dried,  and  the  frait  in  general,  whether  in  the  early 
cluster  or  the  mature  and  ripened  condition  (Isa.  Ixv, 
8,  which  is  rendered  by  ^<(rpvf ,  grape,  in  the  Sept.,  re- 
fers to  the  young  grape ;  while  Jndg.  ix,  13,  where 
''the  vine  said.  Shall  I  leave  my  iirosh  [frait],  which 
cheereth  God  and  man  ?"  as  evidently  refers  to  the 
ripened  produce  which  was  placed  on  the  altar  as  a 
first-fruit  offering  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  goodness).  ''Sometimes,"  says  Jahn,  "the 
grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses, 
which  were  called  13*^237,  anabim',  D'^d'^lTM,  ashi- 
skim',  and  D'^p!|B2E,  tsimmukim'  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2 
Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40;  Hos. iii,  1)*'  (Bib.Archceol 
§  69).  It  is  also  distinctly  referred  to  as  the  yielder  of 
wine,  and  therefore  was  not  wine  itself,  but  the  raw 
material  from  which  it  was  expressed  or  prepared,  as 
is  evident  from  its  distinctive  contrast  with  wine  in 
Amos  vi,  15,  last  clause.     See  Wine. 

3.  '^T\^'^,  yitshar' ,  "orchard-fruits,"  especially  win- 
ter or  keeping-fruits,  as  dates,  figs,  olives,  pomegran- 
ates, citrons,  nuts,  etc.    As  we  dktinguish  dagan  from 
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h^n  (wheat),  and  tiroA  from  b*^py  and  1^]^,  lo  mast 
we  yiuhar  ftt>m  \0^^  (oil),  which  are  nnfortnnatelj' 
confounded  together  in  the  common  version.  She- 
men,  beyond  question,  b  the  proper  word  for  cfU^  not 
yitthar;  hence,  being  a  specific  thing,  we  find  it  in 
connection  with  a  great  variety  of  specific  purposes, 
as  sacrificial  and  holy  uses,  edibles,  traffic,  vessels,  and 
used  in  illustration  of  taste,  smoothness,  plumpness,  in- 
sinuation, condition,  fertility,  and  Inxur}'.  Yitakar,  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  use,  presents  a  complete  contrast  to 
thenun^  It  is  not,  even  in  a  single  passage,  employed 
either  by  way  of  comparison  or  in  illustration  of  any 
particular  quality  common  to  it  with  other  specific  arti- 
cles. In  one  passage  only  is  it  joined  with  ri<T,  tajfUh^ 
"  olive,"  the  oil  of  which  it  has  erroneously  been  sup- 
posed to  signify,  and  even  here  (2  Kings  xviii,  82)  it 
retains  as  an  adjective  the  generic  sense  of  the  noun, 
''prefemn^-fruit."  It  should  be  read, "a  land  of 
j^reseiTtn^lives  (uyth^yitthar)  and  dates  ((2e6a«A)." 
Cato  has  a  similar  expression,  okam  conditicam,  '*  pre- 
serving-olive tree"  (be  Re  Rust.  vi).  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  Latin  terms  maUtm  andpomum  had  an 
extended  meaning  very  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  jfit- 
ahctr.  Thus  Yarro  asks,  '*  Is  not  Italy  so  planted  with 
fruit-trees  as  to  seem  one  entire /NHnaWiim?"  i.  e.,  or- 
chard (i>e  Be  Rust,  i,  2).     See  Ouve  ;  Oil. 

Thus  the  triad  of  terms  we  have  been  considering 
would  comprehend  every  vegetable  substance  of  neces- 
sity and  luxury  commonly  consumed  by  the  Hebrews 
of  which  first-fruits  were  presented  or  tithes  paid,  and 
this  view  of  their  meaning  will  also  explain  why  the 
injunctions  concerning  offerings  and  tithes  were  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  these  terms  alone  (Numb,  xviii, 
12;  Deut  xlv,28).     See  Orchard. 

On  the  terms  rendered  in  our  version  *  *  fruitful  field, " 
"  fruitful  place,"  etc.,  see  Carmeu. 

The  term  "fruit"  is  also  used  o( persone  (2  Kings 
xix,  30 ;  Jer.  xii,  2),  and  of  offt/pring^  chUdren  (Psa.  xxi, 
10 ;  Hos.  ix,  16 ;  Exod.  xxi,  22),  so  in  the  phrases  "  fhiit 
of  the  womb"  (Gen.  xxx,  2 ;  Deut.  vil,  13 ;  Isa.  xiii, 
18 ;  Luke  i,  42), '» fruit  of  the  loins"  (Acts  ii,  80),  "  fruit 
of  the  body"  (Psa.  cxxxii,  18 ;  Mic.  vi,  7),  and  also  for 
the  progeny  of  beasts  (Deut  xxviii,  51 ;  Isa.  xiv,  29). 
This  word  is  also  used  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  the  figure  being  often  preserved :  *'  They  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings,"  i.  e.  experience  the  con- 
sequences (Isa.  iii,  10 ;  Prov.  1,  81 ;  Jer.  vi,  19 ;  xvii, 
10) ;  "  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works  (of  God)  Ib  the  earth 
satisfied,"  i.  e.  is  watered  with  rain,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  clouds  (Psa.  civ,  13) ;  ** fruit  of  tlie  hands,"  i.  e. 
gain,  profits  (Prov.  xxxi,  16) ;  **  fruit  of  a  proud  heart," 
L  e.  boasting  (Isa.  x,  12);  "fruit  of  the  mouth," i.  e. 
what  a  man  says,  or  his  words  (Prov.  xii,  14 ;  xviii, 
20) ;  *'  fruit  of  the  righteous,"  i.  e.  counsel  and  exam- 
ple (Prov.  xi,  80) ;  "to  pay  over  the  fruits,"  i  e.  pro- 
duce as  rent  (Matt,  xxi,  41) ;  **  fruit  of  the  vine,"  i.  e. 
wine  (Matt,  xxvi,  29 ;  Mark  xiv,  26 ;  Luke  xxii,  18) ; 
"  fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  i«  e.  conduct  becoming 
a  profession  of  penitence  (Matt,  iii,  8) ;  "fruit  of  the 
lips,"  i.  e.  what  the  lips  utter  (Heb.  xiii,  15 ;  Hos.  xiv, 
8) ;  "  fruits  of  righteousness,"  i.  e.  holy  actions  spring- 
ing ft^m  a  renewed  heart  (Phil,  i,  11).  *'  Fruit,"  in 
Romans  xv,  28,  is  the  contribution  produced  by  benev- 
olence and  zeal.  "  Fruit  unto  God," and  "fruit  unto 
death,"  i.  e.  to  live  worthy  of  God  or  of  death  (Kom. 
vU,  4, 5).  The  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  are  enumerated 
in  Gal.  y,  22, 28 ;  Eph.  v,  9 ;  James  ui,  17, 18.  Fruit- 
fulness  in  the  divine  life  stands  opposed  to  an  empt}', 
barren,  and  unproductive  profession  of  religion  (John 
XV,  2-8;  Col.  i,  10;  2  Pet,  i,  5-8;  Matt  vii,  16-20). 
See  Garden. 

FRUIT,  "  the  product  of  the  earth,  as  trees,  plants, 
etc.  1.  *  Blessed  shall  be  the  fhiit  of  thy  ground  and 
cattle.'  The  fruit  of  the  body  signifies  children : 
'Blesaed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body.'     By  fruit  is 


sometimes  meant  reward :  '  They  shall  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  their  own  ways'  (Prov.  i,  81) ;  they  shall  raoeive  the 
reward  of  their  bad  conduct,  and  punishment  answer- 
able to  their  sins.  The  fruit  of  the  lips  is  the  saciifice 
of  praise  or  thanksgiving  (Heb.  xiii,  16).  The  fruit 
of  the  righteous — ^that  is,  the  counsel,  example,  instruc- 
tion, and  reproof  of  the  righteous— is  a  tree  of  life,  is  a 
means  of  much  good,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  and 
that  not  only  to  himseU;  but  to  others  alao  (Piov.  xi, 
80).  Solomon  says,  in  Prov.  xii,  14,  *A  man  shall  be 
satisfied  with  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  mouth;'  that  is, 
he  shall  receive  abundant  blessings  fi^m  God  as  the 
reward  of  that  good  he  has  done  by  his  pious  and 
profitable  discourses.  'Fruits  meet  for  repentance' 
(Matt,  iii,  8)  is  such  a  conduct  as  befits  the  profession 
of  penitence. 

"  2.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  those  gracious  habits 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  produces  in  those  in 
whom  he  dwelleth  and  worketh,  with  those  acts  which 
flow  from  them,  as  naturally  as  the  tree  produces  its 
fruit.  The  apostle  enumerates  these  fruits  in  Gala- 
tians  v,  22, 23.  The  same  apostle,  in  Eph.  v,  9,  com- 
prehends the  ftnits  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit  in  these 
three  things,  namely,  goodness,  righteousness,  and 
truth.  The  fruits  of  righteousness  are  such  good  works 
and  holy  actions  as  spring  frtim  a  gracious  frame  of 
heart:  *  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,' 
Phil,  i,  11.  Fruit  is  Uken  for  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion, which  is  the  fruit  or  effect  of  faith  and  love : 
*  When  I  have  sealed  unto  them  this  fruit,'  Bom.  xv, 
28 ;  when  I  have  safely  delivered  this  contribution. 
When  fruit  is  spoken  of  good  men,  then  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  fruits  or  works  of  holiness  and  right- 
eousness ;  but  when  of  evil  men,  then  are  meant  the 
fruits  of  sin,  immorality,  and  wickedness.  This  is  our 
Saviour's  doctrine,  Matt,  vii,  16-18."— Watson,  Theo- 
logical Dictioiuoy,  s.  v. 

FRUIT-TREE  C^^!}  X?,  eU-pen',  Gen.  i,  11,  etc.). 
From  the  frequent  mention  of  fruit  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  may  infer  that  fruit-bearing  trees  of  various  sorts 
abounded  in  Palestine.  Among  the  number  are  spe- 
cially noticed  the  vine,  olive,  pomegranate,  fig,  syca- 
more, palm,  pear,  almond,  quince,  citron,  orange,  mul- 
berry, carob,  pistacia,  and  walnut.  Other  trees  and 
plants  also  abounded,  which  yielded  their  produce  in 
the  form  of  odorous  resins  and  oils,  as  the  balsam,  gal- 
banum,  frankincense,  ladanum,  balm,  myrrh,  spike- 
nard, storax  gum,  and  tragacanth  gum.  See  Pales- 
tine. The  ancient  £g>*ptians  bestowed  great  care 
upon  fruit-trees,  which  are  frequently  delineated  upon 
the  monuments  (Wilkinson,  i,  36,  55,  57,  abridgment). 
The  Mosaic  law  contains  the  following  prescriptions 
respecting  fruit-trees : 

1.  The  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees  was  not  to  be 
plucked  for  the  first  four  years  (Lev.  xix,  23  sq.). 
The  economical  effect  of  this  provision  was  observed 
by  Philo  (OpP'  ii*  402).  Michaelis  remarks  (Lam  of 
Mosee,  art.  221),  "  Every  gardener  will  teach  us  not  to 
let  fruit-trees  bear  in  their  earliest  years,  but  to  pluck 
off  the  blossoms  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  will 
thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  abundantly  af- 
terwards. The  very  expression,  *  to  re^^ard  them  as 
uncircumcised,'  suggests  the  propriety  of  pinckmg 
them  off."  Another  object  of  this  law  may  have  been 
to  exclude  from  use  crude,  immature,  and  therefore 
unwholesome  fruits.  When  fruits  are  in  season  the 
Orientals  consume  great  quantities  of  them.  Chardin 
sajTS  the  Persians  and  Turks  are  not  only  fond  of  al- 
monds, plums,  and  melons  in  a  mature  state,  but  they 
are  remarkable  for  eating  them  before  they  are  ripe. 
But  there  was  also  a  higher  moral  object  in  the  Mosaic 
regulation.  Trees  were  not  regarded  as  full-grown 
until  the  fifth  year,  and  all  products  were  deemed  im- 
mature (drcXftc)  and  unfit  for  use  until  consecrated 
to  Jehovah  (Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8, 19).  See  Foreskiv. 
The  Talmud  gives  minute  rules  and  many  puerile  dis* 
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tinctions  on  the  subject  (Orlahj  i,  10).     See  Fibst- 

FBUIT8. 

2.  In  besieging  fortified  places  fhiit-tiees  irere  not 
to  be  cut  down  for  fuel  (q.  v.)  nor  for  military  pur- 
poses (Deut.  XX,  19 ;  compare  Josephus,  Ant,  iy,  8, 42 ; 
Philo,  Opp,  il,  400).  See  Sieob.  This  humane  pro- 
hlbition,  however,  was  not  always  observed  (2  Kings 
ill,  25).     See  Tbeb. 

Fnimentius,  St.,  called  the  apostle  of  Christian- 
ity in  Ethiopia,  was  bom  in  Tyre  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century.  He  was  brought  up  .by  his 
uncle  Meropius,  whom  he  accompanied  (with  his  rela- 
tive (Edesius)  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery. 
They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia  to 
procure  water,  but  the  natives  murdered  all  on  board 
except  the  two  boys,  whom  they  found  sitting  under  a 
tree  and  reading.  GSdesius  became  cup-bearer  and 
Frumentius  private  secretary  to  the  prince.  After 
the  death  of  the  prince,  Frumentius  was  appointed  tu- 
tor to  the  young  prince  ^izanes,  and  obtained  great 
influence  in  state  affairs.  He  succeeded  in  founding 
a  church,  and  in  826  went  to  Alexandria,  where  Atha- 
nasius  (recently  made  bishop  of  Alexandria)  consecra- 
ted him  bishop  of  Axum  (Auxuma),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Abyssinians,  and  an  important  mart  of  trade.  Hb 
labors  were  rewarded  by  extraordinary  success.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  translated  the  Bible  into  Ethiopian. 
Theophilus  of  Arabia  visited  Abyssinia,  and  "  repaired 
to  the  principal  town,  Auxuma  (Axum).  Theophilus 
being  an  Arian,  and  Frumentius,  the  friend  of  Atha- 
nasius,  professing  in  all  probability  the  doctrines  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  it  is  possible  a  dispute  may  have 
arisen  in  their  annoancement  here  of  their  respective 
doctrines,  which  would  necessarily  be  attended  with 
unfitvorable  effects  on  the  nascent  church;  but  per- 
haps, too,  Frumentius,  who  had  not  received  a  theo- 
logical education,  did  not  enter  so  deeply  into  theolog- 
ical questions.  Still  the  emperor  Constant! us  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  persecute  the  disciples  of  the  hated 
Athanasius  even  in  these  remote  regions.  After  Atha- 
nasius  had  been  banished  from  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
856,  Constantius  required  the  princes  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian people  to  send  Frumentius  to  Alexandria,  in  order 
that  the  Arian  bishop  Georgius,  who  had  been  set  up 
in  place  of  Athanasius,  might  inquire  into  his  ortho- 
doxy, and  into  the  regularity  of  his  ordination*'  (Ne- 
ander.  Church  Hist,  ii,  120).  The  princes  refused,  and 
Frumentius  continued  at  work  until  his  death,  the  date 
of  which  is  uncertain  (perhaps  A.D.  860).  He  b  cel- 
ebrated as  a  saint  by  the  Latins  on  October  27,  by  the 
Greeks  on  November  80,  and  by  the  Abyssinians  on 
December  18. — Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd,  i,  19 ;  Theodoret, 
i,  22;  Ludolf,  Hiaior,  ^thiop.  iii,  7;  Butler,  Xtves  of 
SaintSy  Oct.  27. 

Fmytier,  Jacobus,  a  Dutch  divine,  was  bom  June 
5, 1659,  at  Middelburg.  He  was  descended  from  Jan 
Fmytier,  a  courtier  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  Jacobus  was 
educated  at  Utrecht.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Aar- 
denburg,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  In  1688  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Dirksland,  in  1691  removed  to  Ylis- 
singen  (Flushing),  and  in  1696  to  Middelburg.  In 
1700  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam.  Here  he  was  in- 
stalled April  25, 1700,  and  labored  zealously  in  the 
ministry  till  his  death.  May  28, 1781.  He  was  one  of 
the  favorite  preachers  in  that  city.  Fruytier  was  a 
zealous  Yoetian,  and  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
controversy  which  at  that  time  raged  in  the  Reformed 
Church  between  the  Coccejans  and  Yoetians.  His 
first  efforts  were  those  of  a  pacificator.  The  violent 
attack  on  the  Coccejans  made  by  Pierre  de  Joucourt, 
minbter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  was 
ably  answered  by  Braunius,  Van  Til,  and  D'Outrein. 
Fmytier  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  replies  of  the 
two  latter  that  he  wrote  an  article  expressive  of  his 
gratitude,  and  designed  to  effect  a  reconciliation.   The 


effbrt  was  premature  and  firuitless.  D'Outrein  re- 
plied, showing  that  things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
a  result,  and,  moreover,  that  Fmytier  himself  was  not 
prepared  to  make  suflicient  concessions  to  the  opposing 
party.  Fmytier  replied,  but  to  this  rejoinder  D'Ou- 
trein made  no  public  response.  This  is  thought  to 
have  bad  an  exasperating  effect  on  Fruytier,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  choleric  temperament  In 
1718  he  issued  a  work  that  involved  him  in  serious  dif- 
ficulties. Its  title  is,  8i(m*t  worsteUnffen,  of  historiiche 
Zcanmtpraken  ovtr  cfe  vertcheidene  en  eeer  biUere  weder" 
VMUtrdiffheden  van  Chrittut  Kerke  (Zion's  Stmggles,  or 
historical  Conferences  respecting  the  various  and  very 
grievous  Adversities  of  Christ's  Church).  The  work 
was  specially  directed  against  the  Cartesian  Coccejans, 
and  such  as  were  regarded  as  rationalistic,  but  it  as- 
saulted also  the  Biblical  Coccejans  and  Cocceius  him- 
self. Three  speakers  are  introduced  —  Truth,  Piety, 
and  Naihanad,  The  Coccejans  are  represented  as 
open  or  secret  enemies  to  the  truth.  The  charges 
brought  against  them  by  Truth  are  briefly  the  follow- 
ing: such  a  mbinterpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as 
was  intolerable  to  those  who  cordially  loved  the  truth ; 
such  an  undermining,  on  the  part  of  others,  of  the 
principal  mysteries  of  Christianity  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  design  to  reinstate  heathenism,  or  enthrone 
the  blasphemies  of  Socinus ;  the  vital  tratbe  of  the  Bi- 
ble were  misunderstood  by  some,  not  believed  by  oth- 
ers, and  openly  ridiculed  by  still  another  class  in  their 
writings,  while  they  were  excessively  pleased  with 
imaginaiy  discoveries  of  tmth ;  and,  finally,  all  these 
things  were  palliated  and  defended  by  others.  The 
following  are  the  charges  made  by  Piety:  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  heathenish  morality  as  a  substitute  for 
spiritual  religion ;  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  world- 
ly and  natural  men  beg^n  to  ridicule  relijgion  and  to 
entertain  atheistic  views ;  and,  finally,  the  power  of 
religion  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  lives  of  many 
who  professed  to  love  the  tmth,  but  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  Christian  liberty,  had  become  conformed  to 
the  world.  Naihanael  is  introduced  as  an  unsuccess- 
ful apologist  for  the  Coccejans.  The  gravity  of  the 
charges  and  the  acrimonious  spirit  pervading  the  work 
gave  just  offence,  and  the  Classis  of  Schieland  ref^ised 
their  approbation.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  sent 
forth  to  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  Church  authority 
afilxed  to  its  title-page.  This  rendered  the  Classis  in- 
dignant. Cited  before  them,  he  put  the  blame  upon 
the  publisher.  His  apology  was  deemed  insufficient, 
but  he  continued  inflexible.  The  case  was  carried  be- 
fore the  Synod  of  South  Holland  in  1717,  and  that 
body,  after  laboring  with  him  and  finding  him  intrac- 
table, voted  to  deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  the  same  un- 
til he  should  repent  and  submit.  After  persisting  for 
seven  years  in  his  refusal,  he  finally,  in  the  year  1724, 
confessed  his  fault  and  testified  his  sorrow.  He  was 
immediately  restored.  It  is  conceded  that  Fmytier 
may  have  been  actuated  by  zeal  for  what  he  regarded 
as  tmth  in  the  publication  of  this  work ;  but  his  piety, 
which  is  admitted  to  have  been  deep  and  fervent,  was 
not  free  firom  the  admixture  of  fanaticism,  nor  was  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  tmth,  as  he  viewed  it,  f^ 
fh>m  bigotry.  A  new  edition  of  Sion't  Worstdingen, 
has  just  (1869)  been  issued  at  Utrecht.  His  contro- 
versy with  Lampe  on  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ftom  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  may  be  reserved  for  the  article  on 
Lampe.  His  ministry  was  long  and  laborious,  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  useful,  and  to  promote  vital  godliness.  He  is 
still  represented  and  honored  by  a  respectable  posteri- 
ty. See  Ypeij  and  Dermout,  Geschiedenis  der  Neder^ 
kmdsche  Hervormde  Kerk,  iii  Deel,  biz.  181, 182, 187- 
191, 2021-204 ;  en  Aanteekeningen  (Breda,  1824) ;  Gla- 
sius,  Godgtkerd  Nederland,  i  Deel,  biz.  475  en  very. 
(J.P.W.) 
Fly,  Elizabeth,  an  eminent  female  philanthropist,. 
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was  tlie  daagfater  of  John  Gumey,  a  rich  banker  naar 
Korwich,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She 
was  bom  May  21, 1780,  at  Bnunerton.  "  The  benev- 
olence of  her  disposition  displayed  itself  by  her  habit, 
while  yet  a  g^rl,  of  visiting  the  poor  on  her  fiither's 
property,  and  forming  a  school  for  the  edocation  of 
their  children.  Under  the  teaching  of  William  Sav- 
ory, an  American  Friend,  she  was  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  trath.  Her  character  from  that 
day  was  entirely  changed,  and  she  became  a  genuine 
and  consistent  Christian.  In  1800  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Fry,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  consequently  settled 
in  the  metropolis.  There  she  resumed  her  early  habit 
of  visiting  the  poor;  and  although  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  large  fiunily,  who  were  most  tenderly 
loved  and  assiduously  trained,  she  yet  found  leisure, 
by  a  rigid  economy  of  time  and  arrangement  of  do- 
mestic duties,  to  render  her  beneficent  offices  to  her 
poor  and  suffering  fellow-creatures.  In  1810  she  be- 
came a  preacher  among  the  Friends.  Every  day  was 
she  found  visiting  charity-schools,  in  the  houses  and 
lanes  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  wards  of  sick  hospitals, 
till  at  length,  by  a  providential  train  of  cironmstanoes, 
she  was  led  to  extend  her  benevolent  attentionB  to  the 
inmates  of  a  prison  and  a  lunatic  asylom  (1818).  The 
accents  of  Christian  love  found  entrance  into  the  hearts 
of  those  wretched  outcasts,  and  she  became  the  hon- 
ored instrument  of  remodeling  the  discipUne  and  im- 
proving the  state  of  our  national  prisons.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  her  career  there  was  no  classification  of 
any  sort,  no  separation  between  male  and  female  pris- 
oners; all  criminals,  parents  and  children,  men  and 
women,  those  who  were  comparatively  innocent  with 
the  inveterately  depraved,  were  indiscriminately  hud- 
dled together,  and  in  these  circumstances  many  left 
the  prison  far  more  familiar  with  crime  than  when 
they  entered  it.  It  required  no  small  resolution  and 
faith  to  enter  such  a  den  of  iniquity  as  a  British  jail  at 
that  period  was,  but  Mrs.  Fry  attempted  it  and  was 
snccessftil.  Her  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
feminine  gentleness,  subdued  their  ferocity  and  won 
their  attention.  She  told  them  that  vice  was  the  cause 
of  all  their  miser}' ;  that  if  they  would  return  to  virtu- 
ous habits  they  might  again  be  happy,  and  she  pro- 
posed rules  for  their  observance,  of  which  they  unani- 
mously expressed  their  approval.  Repeating  her  visit 
after  a  brief  interval,  and  finding  them  equally  tracta- 
ble and  submissive,  she  proceeded  with  her  contem- 
plated measures.  She  appointed  a  teacher  to  those 
children  who  had  been  committed  for  petty  offences, 
and  many  of  whom  were  under  seven  years  of  age. 
Even  their  profligate  mothers  took  an  interest  in  this 
infant  school.  Mrs.  Fry  next  devised  some  employ- 
ment for  the  women,  by  teacliing  them  to  sew,  and 
supplying  them  with  work.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  this  arduous  undertaking  she  formed  a  ladies'  com- 
mittee (1817),  some  of  whom  made  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
attend  in  the  prison  daily,  so  that  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment when  the  females  were  not  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  proper  and  efficient  guide.  A  ma- 
tron was  at  length  appointed  to  live  in  the  prison,  and 
take  the  oversight  of  the  female  prisoners.  But  the 
ladies'  committee  still  continued  their  attendance,  one 
giving  instruction  in  needlework,  another  in  knitting, 
while  a  third  read  some  good  religious  book,  and  spoke 
to  them  about  the  guilt  and  the  wages  of  sin,  the  duty 
and  superior  happiness  of  a  sober,  chaste,  and  religious 
life.  In  a  few  weeks  the  most  astonishing  moral  rev- 
olution was  effected  within  the  walls  of  the  prison ; 
not  only  the  language  of  blasphemy,  obscenity,  aud 
fiendish  discord  entirely  disappeared,  but  women  of 
the  most  abandoned  characters  were  reclaimed  to  es- 
tablished habits  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  piety.  The 
public  interest  was  greatly  excited  by  the  intelligence. 
Visitors  of  the  highest  official  station  and  noble  rank 
visited  the  schools,  and  the  most  undoubted  testimo- 
nies were  borne  to  the  excellent  principles  and  effi- 


cient working  of  these  benevolent  schemes.  Mrs.  Fiy, 
while  she  continued  her  inspection  of  the  prisons,  ex- 
tended her  benevolent  regards  to  other  classes,  snch 
as  making  provision  for  female  convicts  both  during 
their  voyage  out  and  at  their  allotted  stations.  She 
also  visited  all  the  principal  jails  in  Scotland  and  Ire* 
land,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Pmssla,  and  her 
last  scheme  of  philanthropy  was  begun  with  a  view  to 
benefit  British  seamen,  particularly  to  alleviate  the 
miserable  state  of  the  coast  guard ;  forming  libraries 
and  adopting  means  for  circulating  books  and  tracts 
in  men-of-war  ships.  These  anxious  and  multifarious 
labors  made  serious  inroads  on  the  health  of  this  ex- 
cellent lady.  After  trying  the  waters  of  Bath  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  she  returned  home  no  way  improved, 
and  gradually  sank  till  she  expired  at  Ramsgate,  Oc- 
tober 12.  Her  death  was  lamented  throughout  Europe 
as  a  loss  to  humanity.  She  was,  as  she  has  often  been 
called,  'the  female  Howard,'  and,  like  her  prototype, 
her  benevolent  exertions  were  the  firuit  of  a  lively  and 
estoblished  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ."— Rich,  Cy- 
elcpadia  of  Biograpky;  Memoirt  of  Elizabeth  Fr$,  by 
her  daughters  (London,  1848, 2  vols. ;  Kew  York,  1860, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Corder,  Life  of  Mrs,  Fry  (London,  1853) ; 
Methodist  Quart,  Beciew,  April,  1851,  art.  iii;  Ifortk 
Brit,  Bev,  Ix,  136 ;  PrkuxUm  Beview,  xx,  31. 

Frye,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  was  bom  in  Winchester, 
Frederick  Co.,  Vs.,  in  1788,  of  Lutheran  parents ;  was 
converted  under  Methodist  preaching,  and  began  to  ex* 
hort  while  young,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1809. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1836,  and  died  in  Bal- 
timore May,  1845.  Mr.  Frye  had  remarkable  powers 
as  a  preacher.  Hundreds  were  converted  through  hia 
preaching.  The  Rev.  Alfired  Griffith  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  General  Jackson  (then  President  of  the 
United  SUtes)  heard  Mr.  Frye  preach.  ''The  tears 
ran  down  the  President's  fiice  like  a  river ;  and,  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  he  only  showed  himself  like  almost  ev- 
erybody around  him.  When  the  service  was  closed, 
he  moved  up  towards  the  altar  with  his  usual  air  of 
dignity  and  earnestness,  and  requested  an  introduction 
to  the  preacher.  Mr.  Frye  stepped  down  to  receive 
the  hand  of  the  illustrious  chief  msgistrate ;  but  the 
general,  instead  of  merely  giving  him  his  hand,  threw 
his  arms  around  his  neck,  and,  in  no  measured  terma 
of  gratitude  and  admiration,  thanked  him  for  his  ex- 
cellent discourse"  (Sprague,  Atmais,  vii,  472). — i/n»- 
utes  of  Conferences^  iv,  8. 

Fxying-pan  (Pll?n')ip,  marche'sheih,  prop,  a  boil- 
er),  a  pot  for  boiling  meat,  etc.  (Lev.  ii,  7 ;  vi,  9).  See 
Pot.  Jarchi  says  it  was  a  deep  vessel,  so  that  the  oil 
could  not  become  ignited  upon  the  fire.  The  Rabbins 
distinguish  it  from  the  r^niQ,  mat^abath',  iron ' '  pan,'' 
flat  plate,  or  slice  (Lev.  ii,  5 ;  Esek.  iv,  8),  and  say  that 
the  fbrmer  was  concave  and  deep,  though  both  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Bedouins,  and  some 
other  Arab  tribes,  use  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  some- 
what resembling  a  frying-pan,  and  which  is  employed 
both  for  frying  and  baking  one  sort  of  bread.  See 
Bake.  There  is  also  used  in  Western  Asia  some  mod- 
ification of  this  pan,  resembling  the  Eastern  oven, 
which  Jerome  describes  as  a  round  vessel  of  copper, 
blackened  on  the  outside  by  the  surrounding  fire  which 
heats  it.  This  baking-pan  is  also  common  enough  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  where  the  villagers  bake  large 
loaves  of  bread  under  inverted  round  iron  pots,  with 
embers  and  slow  burning  fuel  heaped  upon  them. 
Something  like  a  deep  concave  pan  may  be  seen  in  the 
paintings  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  in  their  representa- 
tions of  the  various  processes  of  cooker}^  [see  Cook], 
which  no  doubt  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  one  used 
by  the  Hebrews  on  this  occasion.     See  Pan. 

Pryth,  John.     See  FnrrH. 

Fuel  (n^3M,  olslah',  and  rb=KQ,  maaho'letk,  both 
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general  tenns  for  anything  connaned,  whether  hy  eat- 
ing or  combustion).  From  the  extreme  Bcarcity  of 
wood  in  many  places,  the  Orientals  are  accustomed  to 
use  almost  every  kind  of  combustible  matter  for  fuel ; 
even  the  withered  stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers  (Matt,  vi, 
28,  80),  thorns  (Psa.  Iviii,  9;  Eccl.  vii,  6),  and  animal 
excrements  are  thus  used  (Ezek.  iy,  12-15 ;  xv,  4,  6 ; 
xxi,  82 ;  Isa.  ix,  6, 19).  Prof.  Hackett  speaks  of  seeing 
the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  picking  up  died^roa,  roots 
and  all,  for  fuel,  and  says  that  it  even  becomes  an  arti- 
cle of  traffic  {lUuii,  ofScripi,  p.  181).  The  inhabitants 
of  Baku,  a  port  of  the  Caspian,  are  supplied  with  scarce- 
ly any  other  fuel  than  that  obtained  from  the  naphtha 
and  petroleum  with  which  the  neighboring  countiy  is 
highly  impregnated.  The  Arabs  in  Egypt  draw  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  fhel,  with  which  they 
cook  their  victuals,  from  the  exhaustless  mummy-pits 
so  often  described  by  travellers.  Wood  or  charcoal  is 
still,  as  it  was  anciently,  chiefly  employed  in  the  towns 
of  E^syp^  <^<^  Syria.  The  roots  of  the  rotkemj  a  spe- 
cies of  the  broom-plant  (called  in  the  Snglish  Bible 
**  juniper"),  which  abounds  in  the  deserts,  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Arabs  as  yielding  the  best  charcoal  (Job 
XXX,  4;  P&a.  cxx,  5).  Although  the  coal  of  the  an- 
cients was  that  obtained  ftom  charring  wood  (but  fos- 
sil coal  from  Liguria  and  Elis  was  occasionally  used 
by  smiths,  Theophiastus,  Frag,  ii,  61,  edit.  Schneider), 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  now  to  some  extent 
use  anthracite  coal,  which  crops  out  in  some  parts  of 
Lebanon  (Kitto,PAyf.irw/.  p.  67).  See  Coal.  Wood, 
however,  is  their  chief  article  of  fuel,  especially  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  it  is  largely  brought  ftom  the  region  of 
Hebron  (Tobler,  Dmkbidaer  aus  Jenuaiem^  p.  180). 
See  Wood.  As  chimneys  are  but  little  known  in 
the  East,  apartments  are  warmed  in  cold  weather 
by  means  of  pans,  cha^ng-dishes,  or  braziers  of  va- 
lious  kinds,  and  either  of  metal  or  earthen-ware,  which 
are  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room  after  the  lire  of 
wood  which  it  contains  has  been  allowed  to  bum 
for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  till  the  flame  and 
smoke  have  passed  away.  Charcoal  is  also  extensive- 
ly employed  for  the  same  purpose  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22). 
Grates  are  not  known  even  where  chimneys  are  foimd, 
but  the  fuel  is  burnt  on  the  hearth,  or  against  the  back 
of  the  chimney.  In  cottages,  a  Are  of  wood  or  animal 
dupg  is  frequently  burnt  upon  the  floor,  either  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  or  against  one  of  the  side  walls, 
with  an  opening  above  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 
It  is  also  common  to  have  a  Are  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the 
floor,  and  covered  with  a  mat  or  carpet,  so  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  portion  of  the  floor.  In 
all  cases  where  wood  is  scarce,  animal  dung  is  used  for 
fuel  in  the  East.  Cow-dung  is  considered  much  pref- 
erable to  any  other,  but  atf  animal  dung  b  considered 
valuable  (Ezek.  iv,  15).  When  collected  it  is  made 
into  thin  cakes,  which  are  stuck  against  the  sunny 
side  of  the  houses,  giving  them  a  curious  and  rather 
unsightly  appearance.  When  it  is  quite  dry  and  falls 
off,  it  is  stored  away  in  heaps  for  future  use.  It  is 
much  used  for  baking,  being  considered  preferable  to 
any  other  fuel  for  that  purpose.     See  Fibe. 

Fugitive  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heb.  terms :  yj,  «a  (wavering)^  a  rover  (Gen. 
iv,  12,  14;  elsewhere ''wander,"  etc.);  la^^io,  j»a/»<' 
(one  that  has  escaped^  as  often  rendered),  a  refvgee 
(Judg.  xii,  4);  ^63,  nopAe/'  (JaUing,  as  usually  ren- 
dered, i.  e.  away  to  the  enemy),  a  duerier  (2  Kings 
XXV,  11) ;  nnaia,  mihraeh'  (lit.  a  hreakmg  away,  i.  e. 
i^^^^,  fugitives  (only  in  the  plur.  and  Ezek.  xvii,  21) ; 
n^'^3,  berxach  (from  the  same  root  as  the  last,  prop,  a 
6oft,  as  often  rendered,  hence  a  prince  j  but  here  per- 
haps simply  a  breaker  away),  Sk  fugitive  (Isa,  xv,  5). 

Fuh-he,  sometimes  spelled  Fohiy  is  not  unfreqnently 
confounded  with  Fo,  the  Chinese  Buddha,  ftom  whom, 
however,  he  was  separated  by  centuries,  and  with  whose 


religions  teachings  those  of  Fuh-he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Fuh-he  is  the  reputed  founder  of  Chinese  civ- 
ilization, having  "established  social  order,  instituted 
marriage,  and  taught  the  use  of  writing"  among  that 
people.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  bom  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shenzy,  and  to  have  reigned  B.  C.  2952.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  ttiat  matters  of  this  kind  con- 
cerning him  can  be  determined  with  any  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. According  to  Chinese  tradition,  the  first  man 
who  was  created  was  Pwanko,  or  Animated  Chaos,  who 
was  **  succeeded  by  three  sovereigns,  styled  Heaven 
Emperor,  Earth  Emperor,  and  Man  Emperor,  or  Heav- 
en, Earth,  and  Man,  the  three  powers  of  nature,  and 
the  triplification  of  the  Great  Extreme,  or  Supreme 
Unit."  This  first  creation  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge. 
When  this  had  subsided,  the  first  man  who  reappeared 
was  Fuh-he.  He  issued  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
from  the  "  sacred  circle."  *'  Fuh-he,"  says  the  Chinese 
text,  *Ms  the  first  [who  appears]  at  each  opening  and 
spreading  out"  [of  the  universe].  Thus  Fuh-he  is  but 
the  reappearing  of  Pwanko,  and,  as  he  escaped  from 
the  deluge,  he  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Noah. 

Hi$  Writingi, — ^The  Chinese  were  originally  worship- 
pers of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Fuh-he  reduced  their  re* 
ligious  notions  to  a  philosophical  system.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  canonical 
books,  called  i'ih^King,  "The  Book  of  Changes,"  an 
"expanded  form  of  ancient  and  recondite  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  general,  the  harmo- 
nious action  of  the  elements,  and  the  periodic  changes 
of  creation."  It  is  bssed  on  some  eight  peculiar  dia- 
grams called  Ktoa.  In  the  hands  of  the  commentators 
thto  "  cosmological  essay"  became  a  "  standard  treatise 
on  ethical  philosophy."  The  following  summary  of 
th»  Yih-King^  or  Y  King,  is  given  by  Faber,  Origin  of 
Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  246:  "The  Book  of  Y  received  its 
name  from  the  mystery  of  which  it  treats,  the  mystery 
being  hieroglyphically  represented  by  a  figure  resem- 
bling the  Greek  T  or  Roman  Y.  It  teaches  that  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  and  therefore 
the  human  race ;  that  of  the  heaven  and  earth  all  ma- 
terial things  were  formed,  then  male  and  female,  then 
husband  and  wife.  The  Great  Term  (as  they  call  it) 
is  the  Great  Unity  and  the  Great  Y.  Y  has  neither 
body  nor  figure,  and  all  that  has  body  and  figure  was 
made  by  that  which  has  neither  body  nor  figure.  The 
Great  Term,  or  the  Great  Unity,  comprehends  Three, 
and  the  One  is  Three,  and  the  Three  One.  Ta6  is  life. 
The  first  has  produced  the  second,  and  the  two  have 
produced  the  third,  and  the  three  have  produced  all 
things.  He  whom  the  spirit  perceiveth,  and  whom 
the  eye  cannot  see,  is  called  Y." — Morrisson,  Chinese 
Disc.  vol.  i,  pt.  i,  p.  92,  93 ;  Du  Halde,  Description  de 
V  Empire  de  kt  Chine ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Sodety  (1856), 
xvi,  408, 404 ;  Faber,  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  246; 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii,  17, 18 ;  Legge, 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius  (Philadelphia) ;  GUtz- 
laflT,  Chinese  History,  i,  119.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  learned  prelates  of  the  11th  century.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  probably  bom 
about  A.D.  950,  in  Italy,  but  educated  in  France 
About  A.D.  990  he  commenced  a  school  at  Chartres, 
where  he  continued  his  instructions  for  some- time,  and 
with  such  renown  that  his  fame  for  learning  spread  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the 
best  scholars  of  those  times  were  Fulbert's  pupils, 
and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  literature. 
Berengar  of  Tours  was  one  of  his  ■  pupils,  and  king 
Robert  was  his  patron  and  fHend.  His  pupils  always 
spoke  of  him  with  afifection  and  veneration.  He  was 
not  "  satisfied  with  imparting  to  his  scholars  all  possi- 
ble knowledge,  but  he  regarded  it  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  take  care  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  One 
of  Berengar's  fellow-students  at  that  time,  named  Adel- 
mann,  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  of  which 
letter  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  on  a  future  page, 
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reminded  him  of  thoee  hearty  conTenfttions  which  tliej 
h«d  at  eventide,  while  walking  solitarily  with  their 
preceptor  in  the  garden,  how  he  spoke  to  them  of  their 
hearenly  coontiy,  and  how  sometimes,  unmanned  by 
his  feelings,  intermpting  his  words  with  tears,  he  ad- 
jured them  by  those  tears  to  strive  with  all  earnestness 
to  reach  that  heavenly  home,  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
to  beware,  above  all  things,  of  that  which  might  lead 
them  from  the  way  of  truth  handed  down  Arom  the  fa- 
thers" (Neander,  Okurdk  Hist.,  Torrey's  transl.,  iii,  602, 
where  Adelmann's  letter  is  cited).  A.D.  1007  he  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  died  in  1029.  It  u 
said  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  oelebra^ 
tion  of  the  festival  of  the  Virgin's  Nativity  in  France : 
it  is  certain  that  he  was'  a  zeidous  upholder  of  her  hon- 
or, since  he  built  the  church  of  Chartres  to  her  praise. 
His  writings  consist  of  184  Epistola: — Tractahu  etmtra 
Judceot: — Sermones:  —  Carmtna,  etc.  According  to 
bishop  Coein,  his  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist  was  alto- 
gether conformable  to  that  of  the  primitive  Church ; 
but  his  first  epistle  (the  fifth  in  Migne)  to  Adeodatus 
teaches  transubstantiation.  Yet  his  luguage  on  the 
Eucharist  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to  have  probably  led 
his  pupil  Berengar  (q.  v.)  to  his  more  scriptural  and 
spiritual  views  of  that  sacrsment.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Masson  (Paris,  1586),  by  Villiers  C'in  bad 
fidth,"  Mosheim,  Par.  1608, 8vo),  and  in  the  Bib.  Max. 
Patr.  zviii,  1.  They  are  given  in  most  complete  form 
in  Migne,  PcUrol,  Latma^  t.  141,  where  also  several  bi- 
ographies of  Fnlbert  are  collected.  See  Oudin,  Scnpi. 
Ecd.  ii,  619 ;  CeUlier,  Autmn  Saerh  (Paris,  1868),  xiU, 
78 ;  Dupin,  Ecd.  Writen,  ix,  1  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Church 
Hut.  cent  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  81,  n.  G5;  Neander,  Ch. 
But.  iii,  470,  602 ;  Clarke,  Suecetrion  c/Sacrtd  LUcru- 
ture. 

FulcheriuB,  Carnolexsis  (^Foucher  de  Charires), 
a  mediaeval  French  priest  and  historian,  was  bom  at 
Chartres  in  1059,  and  died  in  1127  at  Jerusalem,  whith- 
er ho  had  gone  on  the  first  Crusade  (1096)  as  chap- 
lain to  Baldwin,  whom  he  followed  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions. His  Hutoire  de  Jerusalem^  continued  to  the 
year  of  his  death,  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the 
events  of  the  Crusade  from  the  council  at  Clermont 
(1095),  and  is  especially  important  as  being  a  record 
of  such  facts  only  as  himself  or  other  eye-witnesses 
could  verify.  It  was  published  by  Bongars  in  RecueU 
des  HiaioricM  de  la  Croisade,  and  in  a  fuller  and  cor- 
rected form  by  Duchesne  in  Hutoriens  de  France  (vol. 
iv),  and  in  the  Hutcriens  des  Crouadet  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GinhaU,  xviii,  282-3 ;  Hittoire 
Lktercdre  de  la  France,  t.xi.     (J.W.  M.) 

Folco  (FouLQUES,  Fulk)  of  Nevillt,  one  of  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bom 
in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  "  He  was  one 
of  the  ordinary,  ignorant,  worldly-minded  ecclesias- 
tics, the  priest  and  parson  of  a  country  town  not  far 
firom  Paris.  Afterwards  he  experienced  a  change; 
and  as  he  had  before  neglected  his  flock,  and  injured 
them  by  his  bad  example,  so  now  he  sought  to  build 
them  up  by  his  teaching  and  example."  Feeling  his 
lack  of  education  for  the  ministry,  '*  he  went  on  week- 
days to  Paris,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Peter  Can- 
tor, a  thoologian  distinguished  for  his  peculiar  scriptu- 
ral bent  and  his  tendency  to  practical  reform ;  and  of 
the  knowledge  here  acquired  he  availed  himself  by 
elaborating  it  into  sermons,  which  he  preached  on  Sun- 
days to  his  fiock.  These  sermons  were  not  so  much 
distingubhed  for  profoundness  of  thought  as  for  their 
adaptation  to  the  common  understanding  and  to  the 
occasions  of  practical  life.  At  first  neighboring  cler- 
gymen invited  him  to  preach  before  their  congrega- 
tions. Next  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  he  preached 
not  only  in  churches,  but  also  in  the  public  places. 
Professors,  students,  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
flocked  to  hear  him.     In  a  coarse  cowl,  girt  about 


with  a  thong  of  leather,  be  itinerated  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance  through  France,  and  fearlessly  denoonced 
the  reigning  vices  of  learned  and  unlearned,  high  and 
low.     His  words  often  wrought  such  deep  compunc- 
tion that  people  scourged  themselves,  threw  theuL- 
selves  on  the  ground  before  him,  confessed  their  sins 
before  all,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  any- 
thing he  might  direct  in  order  to  reform  theur  lives, 
and  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  they  had  done.    Usu- 
rers restored  back  the  interest  they  had  taken ;  those 
who,  in  times  of  scarcity,  had  stored  up  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  to  sell  again  at  a  greatly  advanced  price, 
threw  open  their  granaries.     In  such  times  he  fre- 
quently exclaimed,  *  Give  food  to  him  who  is  perishing 
with  hunger,  or  else  thou  perishest  thyself.*     He  an- 
nounced to  the  corn-dealers  that  hetore  the  coming 
harvest  they  would  be  Ibrced  to  sell  cheap  their  stored- 
up  grain,  and  cheap  it  soon  became  in  consequence  of 
his  own  annunciation.    Multitudes  of  abandoned  wom- 
en, who  lived  on  the  wages  of  sin,  were  converted  by 
him.     For  some  he  obtained  husbands;  for  odiera  he 
founded  a  nunnery.     He  exposed  the  impure  morals 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  latter,  seeing  the  finger  of  ev- 
ery man  pointed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate ftrom  their  concubines.     A  curse  that  fell  fh>m 
his  lips  spread  alarm  like  a  thunderbolt.    People 
whom  he  so  addressed  were  seen  to  fsll  like  epileptics, 
foaming  at  the  mouth  and  distorted  with  convulsions. 
Such  appearances  promoted  the  faith  in  the  supemat- 
nral  power  of  his  words.     Sick  persons  were  brought 
to  him  fhim  all  quarters,  who  expected  to  be  healed 
by  his  touch — by  his  blessing ;  and  wonderful  stories 
were  told  of  the  miracles  thus  wrought.  .  .  .  The  per- 
sonal influence  of  this  man,  who  stood  prominent  nei- 
ther by  his  talents  nor  his  official  station,  gave  birth 
to  a  new  life  of  the  clergy,  a  greater  seal  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  piedicatorial  office  and  of  tiie 
cure  of  souls,  both  in  France  and  in  England.    Toung 
men  who,  in  the  study  of  a  dialectic  theology  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  had  forgotten  the  obligation  to 
care  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  touched  by  the 
discourses  of  this  unlearned  itinerant,  and  trained  by 
his  instrumentality  into  zealous  preachers.     He  form- 
ed and  left  behind  him  a  peculiar  school ;  he  sent  his 
disciples  over  to  England,  and  his  example  had  a  stim- 
ulating effect  even  on  such  as  had  never  come  into 
personal  contact  with  him.     'Many,*  says  Jacob  of 
Vitry,  *  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  love,  and  incited  by 
his  example,  began  to  teach  and  to  preach,  and  to  lead 
not  a  few  to  repentance,  and  to  snatch  the  fouls  of  sin- 
ners from  destraction* "  (Neander,  Chvrch  Hut.^  Tor- 
rey's transl.,  iv,  209).    When  Innocent  III  proclaimed 
the  fourth  Crosade,  A.D.  1198,  Fulco  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  preaching  in  its  favor,  and  among  all  the 
**  orators  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet"  he  was  the 
most  successful.     *''•  Richard  of  England  was  satiated 
with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his  first  adventure, 
and  he  presumed  to  deride  the  exhortations  of  Fulco, 
who  was  not  abashed  in  the  presence  of  kings.     *  Ton 
advise  me,*  said  Plantagenet,  'to  dismiss  my  three 
daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence.     I  be- 
queath them  to  the  most  deserving :  my  pride  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  my  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cis- 
teaux,  and  my  incontinence  to  Uie  prelates.*     But  the 
preacher  was  heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals'* 
(Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Harper's  edition,  vi,  60). 
Fulco  did  not  live  to  see  the  results  of  the  Crasade ; 
he  died  at  NeuiUy  A.D.  1201.^yillehardoum,  HitUde 
la  Conqueie  de  ContkmUnople  (transl.  b}'  T.  Smith,  Lon- 
don, 1829, 8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Kow.  Biog.  Ginir.  x^nii,  808 ; 
Milman,  Latin  Christianity^  bk.  ix,  ch.  vii ;  Gieseler, 
Ch.  History,  per.  iii,  §  80 ;  Huiter,  Geschiehte  Pdbtt  In- 
nocent's J II  (Hamburg,  1884),  vol.  i ;  Herzog,  Real-En' 
cyldop.  xix,  516. 

Fulda,  MoKASTBRT  OF,  a  celebrated  convent,  es- 
tablished in  744  by  Boniface,  and  one  of  his  pupils 
named  Sturm.    The  latter,  a  young  man  of  good  fkm- 
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ily,  having  decided  oq  becoming  a  hennit,  was  sent  by 
Boniface  to  search  out  a  spot  in  the  forest  of  Buchonia, 
secure  from  the  inroads  of  the  Saxons.  Sturm  set  out 
with  two  companions,  and  finally  selected  a  plot  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda,  which  was  given  them 
by  duke  Karlmann.  In  January,  744,  Sturm  and  sev- 
en companions  took  possession,  and  immediately  com- 
menced improving  and  building.  The  convent  was 
OTganized  on  the  plan  of  Monte  Cassino,  after  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  Sturm  became  its  first  abbot.  In 
Nov.  4, 751,  pope  Zachariah  exempted  it  ftom  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  convent  prospered  rapidly,  its  in- 
mates numbering  400  before  Sturm's  death  in  779.  Its 
prosperity  still  increased  under  Sturm's  successor, 
Bangulf.  Both  Pepin  the  Short  and  Charlemagne 
were  very  liberal  towards  this  convent,  which  in  its 
turn  did  great  good  in  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  agriculture  as  well  as  literature  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Its  celebrated  theological  school 
was  particularly  prosperous  under  Rabanus  Manms, 
who  afterwards  became  al)bot  of  Fulda.  There  were 
twelve  seniors  or  sub-instructorf,  and  the  scholars 
were  instructed  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  the- 
ology, and  the  German  language.  Nor  were  either 
fine  or  mechanical  arts  overlooked,  for  the  convent 
produced  both  clover  artists  and  talented  artisans. 
Under  the  abbot  Werner  (968  to  982),  Fulda  became 
the  first  among  the  abbeys  of  Germany  and  France. 
Otto  I  named  its  abbots  arch-chancellors  of  the  em- 
pire. In  1331  the  duke  Jolin  of  Ziegenhein  led  the 
citizens  of  Fulda  to  assault  the  convent,  but  the  assail- 
ants were  overpowered  and  their  leaders  put  to  death. 
The  Reformation  at  first  made  an  impression  in  the 
convent,  but  abbot  Balthasar  succeeded  in  1573  in 
checking  the  progress  of  evangelical  doctrines  within 
its  walls.  In  1631  Fulda  was  subjected  to  Sweden, 
and  an  attempt  was  mode  to  introduce  Protestantism 
into  the  district,  but,  after  the  defeat  of  Ndrdlingen,  the 
Roman  Catholic  abbots  resumed  their  sway.  In  1809, 
Fulda,  which  six  years  before  had  become  a  principal- 
ity of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  by  Napoleon  I  an- 
nexed to  the  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort,  but  Prussia 
finally  joined  it  in  1815  to  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  of  which  it  remained  a  part  until  the  incorporation 
of  that  country,  in  1866,  with  Prussia.  See  Browcr, 
AtUiq.  Fuld.  lib.  iv  (Antwerp,  16) ;  Dronke,  Traditiones 
et  Antiqmtatet  Fulderues  (Fulda,  1844) ;  Niednor,  ZeU- 
Khrift  f,  hist,  Theol.  (1846) ;  Hersog,  Reaf^EncyUop. 
iv,  624 ;  McLear,  Christian  Miatiow  in  the  Middle  Ages^ 
p.  214. 

Fulda  Manuscript  (Codex  Fuldensis),  on3  of  the 
best  copies  of  the  early  Latin  version,  containing  the 
whole  N.  T.,  written  by  order  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Ca- 
pua, A.D.  546,  and  now  in  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  in 
Hesse-Cassel.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
harmony.  It  was  described  by  Schaunat  (VindemicB 
LiteraritB  Cdlecdo,  1723,  p.  218),  collated  by  Lachmann 
and  Buttmann  in  1889  for  the  Latin  portion  of  the  N. 
T.,  and  has  been  edited  by  Em.  Ranke  (Marb.  1867, 
8vo)— Scrivener,  Inirod.  p.  264 ;  Tregelles,  in  Home's 
IfUrod,  iv,  264.     See  Latin  Versions. 

Fulfil  (usually  «^a,  miUe\  '7r\rip6M,  to  fU  up), 
generally  used  with  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy.  It  is  used  in  the  O.  T.  with  respect  to  va- 
rious kinds  of  prophecies,  such  aA  are  imminent  (e.  g. 
the  death  of  Jeroboam's  child,  1  Kings  xiv,  17),  or  dis- 
tant (e.  g.  that  referring  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho, 
1  Kings  xvi,d4) ;  those  that  are  accomplished  in  a  near 
as  well  as  in  a  remote  event  [see  D<>ublk  Sense], 
those  that  relate  to  some  similar  typical  occurrence, 
ckss,  or  character  [see  Type],  proverbial  expressions 
[see  Proverb],  and  especially  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messiah.  Several  distinguished  scholars  consider 
that  some  texts  in  the  N.  T.  containing  references  to 
the  O.T.,  and  introduced  by  the  formulan,  "All  this 
was  done  thai  it  might  befulJUkd  which  was  spoken  of 
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the  Lord  by  the  prophet  (Matt,  i,  22;  ii,  15);  ''For 
thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet"  (Matt,  ii,  5) ;  "  Then 
tDos/tdfiUed  that  which  waa  spoken"  (Matt,  ii,  17),  may 
be  mere  allegations,  without  its  being  intended  to  de- 
clare that  the  literal  fulfilment  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion described.  Even  if  those  passages  could  not  be 
applied  to  certain  events,  otherwise  than  by  accommo- 
dation or  illustration,  the  phrases  which  introduce  them 
will  easily  bend  to  that  explanation;  for  it  may  be 
shown,  by  examples  from  the  Babbins  and  firom  the 
earliest  Syriac  writers,  that  in  the  East  similar  modes 
of  speech  have  always  been  in  use.  See  Accoaiaio- 
DATioN.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  concerning 
the  formulas  ''thatii  might  befulJUied,"  ''ihenwas/ul- 
fitted,"  etc.,  when  used  with  reference  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  the  New  Testament,  the  events  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  happening  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  predictions,  but  rather  that  in  or 
by  this  event  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  The  ambi- 
guity in  the  understanding  of  the  first  of  these  formu- 
las arises  ftrom  what  are  technically  called  the  teUc  and 
the  ecbaHc  uses  of  the  Greek  particle  Vva.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  individuals  or  nations  actually  en- 
gaged in  fulfilling  prophecy  often  had  no  such  inten- 
tion, or  even  any  knowledge  that  they  were  doing  so. 
See  Stuart,  in  Biblical  Rqoos,  1885,  p.  86 ;  Woods,  Lec- 
tures on  Jn^ration,  p.  26;  Pye  Smith,  Principles  of 
Prophetic  Interpretation^  p.  51 ,  and  others.  Some,  how- 
ever (e.  g.  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeneuiics,  p.  471  sq.), 
contend  that  the  phrase  'iva  irXi^poi^,  '^that  it  might 
be  fulfilled,"  and  similar  expressions  in  both  the  Heb. 
and  Gr.  Scriptures,  always  designate  an  intentional 
and  definite  fulfilment  of  an  express  prediction  (Meth, 
Quar.  Reo.  April,  1867,  p.  194).     See  Prophecy. 

Fulgentdus,  St.,  Fabius  Claudius  Gk>rdl- 
anus,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  called  "the  Augustine  of  the 
6th  century,"  was  bom  at  Telepta  (Lieptis),  in  the 
province  of  Byzacena,  North  Africa,  A.D.  468.  His 
father  dying  in  his  childhood,  the  caro  of  his  education 
fell  on  his  mother,  who  had  him  carefully  instructed 
in  the  Greek  language.  It  is  said  that  when  a  boy  he 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  Homer.  In  early  manhood 
he  was  made  procurator  of  his  native  place,  but,  disgust- 
ed with  the  world,  he  threw  up  his  office  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  monastic  life,  against  his  mother*s  will. 
He  first  entered  a  monastery  at  Byzacena,  but  in  tho 
disorder  of  the  times  ho  was  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
and  retired  to  Sicca,  where  he  was  severely  treated  by 
the  Arians.  Afterwards  he  resolved  to  go  into  Egypt, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  Eulalius,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  be- 
cause the  monks  of  the  East  had  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  Ho  went  from  Sicily  to  Rome  about 
A.D.  500,  and  then  returned  to  Africa  and  founded 
a  new  monastery.  The  see  of  Ruspe  becoming  va- 
cant, he  was  ordained  bishop,  much  against  his  will, 
in  the  year  504.  "  Though  become  a  bishop,  he  did 
not  change  cither  his  habit  or  manner  of  living,  but 
used  the  same  austerities  and  abstinence  as  before.  He 
defended  his  faith  at  once  bo\dIy  and  respectfully 
against  his  Arian  sovereign.  He  speaks  thus  to  the 
king  in  an  apologetic  treatise  which  the  monarch  him- 
self had  called  for  {Lib.  Hi  ad  Trasimundum) :  *  If  I 
fbeely  defend  my  faitli,  as  far  as  God  enables  me,  no 
reproach  of  obstinacy  should  be  made  against  me, 
since  I  am  neither  forgetful  of  my  own  insignificance 
nor  of  the  king's  dignity ;  and  I  know  well  that  I  am 
to  fear  God  and  honor  the  king,  according  to  Rom. 
xiii,  7;  1  Pet.  ii,  17.  He  certainly  pays  you  true 
honor  who  answera  your  questions  as  the  true  faith 
requires.'  After  praising  the  king  in  that  he,  the 
monarch  of  a  3'et  uncivilized  people,  showed  so  much 
zeal  for  the  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth,  he  says : 
*  You  know  well  that  he  who  seeks  to  know  the  trath 
strives  for  far  higher  good  than  ho  who  seeks  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  a  temporal  kingdom.'  He  was  ban- 
ished twice  to  Sardinia.  *  There  he  was  the  spiritual 
guide  of  many  other  exiles,  who  united  themselves  to 
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him.  Prom  hence  he  imparted  coansel,  comfort,  and 
confirmation  in  the  faith  to  hin  forsaken  Christian 
friends  in  Africa,  and  to  thoee  from  other  countriea 
who  sought  his  advice  in  spiritual  things  and  in  per- 
plexities of  the  heart'  "  (Keander,  Liffkt  m  Dark  Places, 
N.  Y.  1853,  31  sq.).  After  the  death  of  Thrastmnnd, 
he  and  all  the  other  expelled  bishope  were  recalled  by 
Hilderic,  son  of  Thrasimund  (A.D.  628).  Folgentias 
thenceforward  enjoyed  the  quiet  possession  of  his  see 
till  A.D.  633,  when  he  died,  "  ftiU  of  honor,  and  re- 
nowned for  piety,  learning,  and  every  Christian  vir- 
tue.*' He  ia  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
a  saint  on  the  1st  of  January.  His  writiogs  are  mostly 
controversial,  against  Arianism  and  P^lagianism.  The 
most  important  are,  against  Arianism :  LiM  iu  ad  Tra- 
nmmubtm  .* — De  TrinUate  Liber: — Comtra  Sermonem  Fas- 
tidiori  A  riam ;  against  Pelagianism :  Ztftri  Tret  ad  Ma- 
uemvm: — De  Ver'Uate  Pradest'matiomu  tt gratia  Dei: — 
Uber  de  Pradettinaiione  et  Gratia.  Fulgentius  was  led 
to  write  against  Pelagianism  by  the  writings  of  Faustus 
of  Rhegium  (q.  v.),  which  were  laid  before  him  for  his 
judgment.  He  explained**  the  system  of  Augustine 
with  logical  consistency,  but  in  doing  this  he  carefully 
avoided  the  harsh  points  of  the  Predestinatian  view  of 
the  matter.  He  severely  censured  those  who  talked 
of  a  predestination  to  sin.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  a  two- 
fold predestination  (pnedestinatio  duplex),  but  by  this 
he  understood  either  the  election  to  eternal  happiness 
of  those  who  were  good  by  the  grace  of  God,  or  the 
predestination  of  those  who  were  sinners  by  their  own 
choice  to  deserved  punishment"  (Neander,  Ch.  Higl,  ii, 
650.  See  also  Hagenbach,  HiiUny  o/Doetrinety  §  114). 
EdiUons  of  his  writings:  Basel,  1566, 1666, 1687;  Ant- 
werp, 1574;  Cologne,  1618;  Lyons,  1638, 1652, 1671; 
best,  that  of  Paris,  1684,  4to;  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1742,  fol.,  and  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latkta,  t.  Ixv. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  627;  Wetzer  n.Welte, 
Kirchm-Lex,  if,  249;  Ceillier,  Auteurt  Sacrit  (Paris, 
1682),  xi,  1  sq. ;  Dupin,  Eccles,  Writen^  v,  13  sq. ; 
Fleury,  Hitt,  Eccles,  lib.  xxx,  xxxi. 

FolgentiuB,  Ferrandtts,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  who  with  him  partook  of  exile  in 
Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Carthage  he  became  a 
deacon,  A.D.  523.  He  died  A.D.  551.  He  was  one 
of  the  firft  to  declare  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters.  He  also  took  part  in  the  controversy 
at  that  time  agitating  the  Church  whether  it  was  or- 
thodox to  say,  **  One  person  of  the  Trinity  lias  suffer- 
ed." Fulgentius  defended  this  expression,  but  recom- 
mended to  add  "  in  the  flesh  which  he  assumed."  Of 
his  writings,  we  have  a  Brtviatio  Cananum  (An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons),  containing  232  can- 
ons of  the  councils  of  Anc}Ta,  lAodicea,  Nice,  Antioch, 
Gangra,  and  Sardica,  the  canons  of  which  loj^t  council, 
it  is  most  probable,  he  took  from  Dionysius  Exiguus. 
It  was  published  by  the  Jesuit  Chifflct'at  Dijon  (1649, 
4to).  He  left  also  a  number  of  Epigilet^  which,  with 
the  Canons,  may  be  found  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair,  ix,  475, 
and  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Laiina,  vols.  Ixv,  Iwii,  Ixviii. 
A  work  against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics  vios  first 
published  by  A.  Mai  {CoU.wmv.  t  iii.)— Herzog,  Real- 
EncyUop.  iv,  G2G ;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex.  iv, 
250 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter. ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  Lit. 

Fulke,  William,  D.D.,  a  fkmous  Puritan  divine, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  went  in  1555  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in 
1564.  He  spent  six  years  at  Clifford's  Inn,  studying 
law,  but  preferred  letters,  and  especially  theology. 
**  He  took  orders,  but,  being  suspected  of  Puritanism, 
as  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Cartwright,  then  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  he  was  expelled  from  college.  The 
earl  of  Leicester  presented  him  in  1571  to  the  living 
of  Warley,  in  Essex,  and  two  years  after  to  Keding- 
ton,  in  Suffolk.  He  afterwards  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  chaplain,  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  when  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Iranc", 


and  on  his  return  he  was  made  master  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  and  Margaret  professor.  He  died  in  1689.  **  In 
force  of  argument  and  criticism  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  divines  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  principal  op- 
ponents of  the  Roman  Church"  (Darling).  His  writ- 
ings, which  were  very  numerous,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  were  directed  chiefly  against  Popery.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Ukemes  Tyinslatiom  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  authorised  EngliA  Versioh, 
with  the  ArgmmeiUs  of  Bookes,  Chapters,  and  Annota* 
tions  of  the  Rhemisfs,  and  Dr.  Eufke's  CoirfutaUon  ofcM 
suck  Arguments,  Glosses,  and  Awnotatwns  (first  edition, 
1580 ;  often  reprinted ;  last.  ed.  by  Hartshome,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843, 8vo ;  New  York,  1«84, 8vo)  i—Defaice  of 
ike  sincere  <md  true  Translettion  of  the  Scriptures,  against 
Gregory  Martin  (new  edit,  by  Parker  Society,  Camb. 
1848,  8vo) :— iiittirerf  to  Stapleton,  MartiaU,  and  San- 
ders (on  the  controversy  with  Rome,  reprinted  by  the 
Pferker  Society,  Cambridge,  1848,  8vo). 

Fullenins,  Bernardus,  was  bom  in  1602.  He 
pursued  his  collegiate  course  at  the  University*  of  Fra- 
neker.  He  devoted  himself  speciall}*  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  His  proficiency  in 
both  studies  was  great  When  only  twentj^-seven  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  Sixtinns  Aroa- 
ma.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  in  1630  he 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  For  seven 
years  he  filled  the  oflSce  with  fidelity  and  acceptance. 
The  professorship  of  mathematics  was  then  tendered 
to  him,  and  the  celebrated  Cocceius  appointed  him  his 
successor  in  the  department  of  Oriental  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  b}'  the  Synod 
of  Dort  to  revise  the  new  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. An  edition  of  J.  DrusU  Commenfaria  ad  li- 
brum  Coheleth  Salomonis  et  Jcbi  was  brought  out  under 
his  editorial  supervision,  and  with  prefaces  prepared 
by  him.  See  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  NediHand,  i  Deel, 
biz.  479 ;  G.  Brandt,  Historie  der  Btformatie,  etc.,  iil 
Deel,  biz.  63  (Rotterdam,  1704).     (J.  P.  W.) 

FuUer  (03*9,  lobet^,  f^m  033,  to  tread  [comp. 
Gesenius,  Monum.  Phaen.  p.  181] ;  yva^vo).  The  art 
of  the  fiUler  is  beyond  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  and 
neems  to  have  reached  at  an  early  period  a  conipara- 
tive  degree  of  perfection.  Very  scanty  materials, 
however,  exist  for  tracing  its  progress,  or  for  ascer- 
taining exactl3',  in  any  particular  age  or  country  (see 
Pliny,  vii,  57),  what  substances  were  employed  in  the 
art,  and  what  methods  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  effectual.  At  the  transfiguration  our 
Saviour's  robes  are  said  to  have  been  white,  "  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  could  white  them"  (Mark  ix,  3).  Else- 
where we  read  of  "  fullers*  soap"  (Mai.  iii,  2),  and  of 
"the  fullers'  field"  (2  Kings  xviii,  17).  Of  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  the  art  of  cleaning  cloth  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  stuff  among  the  Jews  we  have  no  direct 
knowledge.  In  an  early  part  of  the  operation  they 
seem  to  have  trod  the  cloths  with  their  feet  (Gesenius, 
Thes,  p.  1261),  as  the  Hebrew  Ain-Bogel^  or  En-rogel, 
literally  Foot-fountain,  has  been  rendered,  on  Rabbin- 
I  ical  authority,  *'  Fullers'  fountain,"  on  the  ground 
I  that  the  fullers  trod  the  cloths  there  with  their  feet 
(comp.  Hdst,  Marokko,  p.  116).  They  were  also  rubbed 
with  the  knuckles,  as  in  modem  washing  (S}nies.  Ep. 
44 ;  compare  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1,  2).  A  subsequent 
operation  was  probably  that  of  rubbing  the  cloth  on 
an  inclined  plane,  in  a  mode  which  is  figured  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii,  106,  abridgm.),  and 
still  preserved  in  the  East.  It  seems  from  the  above 
notices  that  the  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  offen- 
sive smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  was  carried  on  at  Jerusalem  outside  the  city 
(comp.  Martial,  vi,  93;  Plant.  Asin.  v,  2,  57).  AfiM- 
ers"  tovn  (ofiScina  fullonis)  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmn- 
dical  writers  (Midrash,  Kohel.  xci,  2)  by  the  name  of 
,nnrs}l  r'^a,  "  house  of  maceration."     So  far  as  it  is 
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ten'  day  or  marl  (Hoffmann,  Hcmdb,  d.  Min^ 
eraly  II,  ii,  230  sq.),  with  iirhich  the  poor  at 
Rome  rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days  to 
make  them  appear  brighter  (Pliny,  xxxi,  10, 
§  118;  XXXV,  17).  Salphur,  which  was  used 
at  Rome  for  discharging  positive  color  (Plin. 
XXXV,  57),  was  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  used  in  the  fullers'  trade.  The 
powerful  cleansing  properties  of  6or»^or  soap 
are  employed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  as  a 
figure  under  which  to  represent  the  prospeo- 
tive  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  (Mai.  iii, 

Ancienfe  Egyptian  Fallens  1,  S:  a,  b.  Inclined  Ubles;  c,  c  The  wumr  2).     See  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Itw,  ii,  92,  106, 
ruDoing  off  ioto  the  trough  below ;  <L  ▲  stooe  uied  for  rubbing  the  edit.  Bohn ;  SaalschUtz,  i,  B,  14, 32 ;  ii,  14,  6; 


cloth ;  /.  Jan  of  loap. 

mentioned  in  Scripture,  fulling  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and  whitening 
them  (compare  i£lian,  Var,  Hist  v,  5).  The  use  of 
white  garments,  and  also  the  feeling  respecting  their 
use  for  festal  and  religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered 
fh>m  various  passages :  Eccl.  ix,  8 ;  Dan.  vii,  9 ;  Isa. 
Ixiv,  6;  Zech.  iii,  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi,  14;  1  Cbron.  xv, 
27;  Mark  ix,  3;  Rev.  iv,  4;  vi,  11;  vii,  9;  compare 
Mishna,  Taanith,  iv,  8 ;  see  also  Statius,  Sih.  i,  2,  287 ; 
Ovid,  Fast,  i,  79;  Claudian,  De  Ijxud,  StiL  iii,  289. 
This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  exercised  by 
other  persons  than  those  whd  carded  the  wool  and 
smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Baba  Kama, 
i,  X,  10).  In  applying  the  marks  used  to  distinguish 
cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers  were  desired  to  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures  forbidden  by  the  law 
(Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut.  xxii,  11 ;  Mishna,  Massek.  Kikdm^ 
ix,  10).  Colored  cloth  was  likewise  fulled  (Mishna, 
Shabb.  xix,  1).  See  Sch5ttgen,  TViteros  etfuUonice  an- 
Hqwiates  (2d  ed.  Lips.  1763).— Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s. 
V.     Sea  Handicraft. 

Fuller's  Soap  (D'^TlJa?^  n^i'^a,  horith'  tnekabbe- 
shim',  alkaii  of  those  treading  cloth,  i.  e.  washers'  poU 
ash;  Sept.  rroia  vXvvovruv),  some  alkaline  or  sapo- 
naceous substance  mixed  with  the  water  in  the  tubs 
used  for  stamping  or  beating  cloth.  Two  substances 
of  the  nature  are  mentioned  in  Scripture :  *^r,3,  ne'- 
ther,  nitre  (yirpov^  nitrum,  Prov.  xxv,  20 ;  Jer.  ii,  22), 
and  n^'^ia,  borith\  soap  (iroi'a,  her^  fuilonum^  herba 
borithy  Mai.  iii,  2).  Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  iu 
Syria,  and  vegetable  alkali  was  also  obtained  there 
from  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  probably  Salsola  kali 
(Gesenins,  Thesaur,  ffeb,  p.  246;  Pliny,  xxxi,  10,  46; 
Hasselqnist,  p.  275 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  214).  The 
juice  also  of  some  saponaceous  plant,  perhaps  Gypsa- 
phiia  stntthium,  or  Saponaria  officinalis^  was  some- 
times mixed  with  the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of 
Scripture.  Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as 
being  employed  in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  al- 
kali, seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess (Pliny,  XXXV,  57),  as  urine  and  chalk  (creia  cimo- 
lia)j  and  bean-water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water 
(Mishna,  Shabb,  ix,  5 ;  Niddah,  ix,  6).  Urine,  both  of 
men  and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii,  26,  48 ;  Athen.  xi, 
p.  484;  Mart,  ix,  93;  PUutos,  A  sin.  v,  2,  57);  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  fullers'  trade 
at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the  coarse  taunt  of 
libabshakeh  during  his  interview  with  the  deputies 
of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of  the  fullers'  field  (2 
Kings  xviij,  27);  but  Schdttgen  thinks  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  it  in  fulling  (Antiq.fttU. 
§  9).  The  process  of  whitening  garments  was  per- 
formed by  robbing  into  them  chalk  or  earth  of  some 
kind  (2i^l9K).  Creta  dmolia  (cimolite)  was  probabl}* 
the  earth  most  firequently  used  (*'cretas  fnllonias," 
Pliny,  xvii,  4 ;  compare  Theophr.  Charact.  11).     The 


Smith,  Diet,  of  Classical  Antiq.  s.  v.  FuUo.— 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Soap. 

FULLER'S  FIELD  (Oais  n^ip,  sedeh'  kobes'; 
Sept.  dypoc  rov  yva^tag^  or  rva^lcuc ;  Vulg.  agerful^ 
lanis),  a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  2 ;  vii,  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person 
speaking  from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17,  26).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "  highway" 
(n^pQ  =  an  embanked  road,  (^en.  Thes,  p.  957  6), 
"in"  (a)  or  "on"  (b«,  A.  V.  "in")  which  highway 
was  the  ** conduit  of  the  upper  pool.**  The  "end" 
(n2E^^  of  the  conduit,  whatever  tliat  was,  appears  to 
have  been  close  to  the  road  (Isa.  vii,  3).  In  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  sadehf  "field,"  is  a  term  almost  invariably  con- 
fined to  cultivated  arable  land,  as  opposed  to  unre- 
claimed ground.  See  Topographical  Terms.  One 
resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem  to  have 
been  below  the  city  on  the  south-east  side.  See  £n- 
rooel.  But  Rabshakeh  and  his  "great  host"  can 
hardly  have  approached  in  that  direction.  They  must 
have  come  from  the  north — the  only  accessible  side  for 
any  body  of  people — as  is  certainly  indicated  by  the 
route  traced  in  Isa.  x,  28-82  (see  Gibeau)  ;  and  the 
fuller's  field,  from  this  circumstance,  has  been  located 
by  some  (Hitzig,  zu  Jesa,  vii,  3 ;  Williams,  ZTo^  City, 
ii,  472)  on  the  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  Damascus  gate.  See  Fuller's  Monu- 
ment (below).  The  " pool"  and  the  "conduit"  would 
be  sufficient  reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers,  and 
their  location  would  therefore  determine  that  of  the 
"field"  in  question.  See  Conduit.  On  the  other 
Iiand,  Rabshakeh  and  his  companions  may  have  left 
the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Moriah  to  £n-rogel,  to  a  convenient  place  under  the 
temple  walls  for  speaking.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  "  upper  pool"  is  the  cistern  now  call- 
ed Birket  el-Mamilla,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Yafa  gate  (Porter, 
Handbookfar  S,  and  P,  p.  99, 136).  Hezekiah  conveyed 
the  waters  from  it  by  a  subterranean  aqueduct  to  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30). 
The  natural  course  of  this  aqueduct  was  along  the  an- 
cient road  to  the  western  gate  beside  the  castle,  and 
this  was  the  road  by  which  the  Assyrian  ambassadors 
would  doubtless  approach  the  city,  coming  as  they  did 
from  I^chish.  The  position  of  the  fuller's  field  is 
thus  indicated.  It  lay  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
west  of  the  city.  See  Fuller's  Gate  (below).  The 
fullers'  occupation  required  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  an  open  space  for  drying  the  clothes.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  their  "  field"  was  beside, 
or  at  least  not  far  distant  from,  the  upper  pool. — Smith, 
s.  V. ;  Kitto,  8.  V.     See  Giuon. 

FULLER'S  GATE  {porta  ftdhtds),ow  of  the  me- 

disBval  gates  on  the  western  side  of  Jerusalem  (Adam- 

nanns,  i,  1),  thought  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Res«mshes,  i, 

475)  to  be  the  Porta  Judidaria  of  Brocardus  (ch.  viii, 

whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  purpose  is  a  white  pot- 1  fin.),  in  the  wall  of  those  days,  somewhere  over  against 
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die  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  leading  to  Sillo 
(Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon,  and  also  the  Serb  of  Ara^ 
bian  writers  (Edrisi,  about  A.D.  1160,  ed  Jaubert,  i, 
814 ;  *'  Hirtory  of  Jems."  in  the  Fundffr,  det  Orienit, 
ii,  129).  It  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  lead- 
ing to  the  Fuller's  Field  (Isa.  vii,  8). 

FULLER'S  MONUMENT  (jiviifia  tov  yva^lwc),  a 
conspicuous  object  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  course  of  the  third  or  outer  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem {War,  V, 4,  2),  as  situated  near  **the  tower  of 
the  corner,"  where  the  wall  bent,  after  passing  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron ; 
evidently,  therefore,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  an- 
cient city  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Expo*,  of  the  Gospel^ 
Append,  p.  23).  It  does  not  follow,  as  Dr.  Barclay 
supposes  {City  of  the  Great  King^  p.  25),  that  the  mon- 
ument in  question  was  situated  in  the  Fuller's  Field. 
See  Jerusalem. 

Fuller,  Andrew,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  of  Baptist  theologians,  was  bom  in  1754,  at 
Wicken,  Cambridgeshire,  England.  His  opportunities 
for  education  were  scanty,  and  his  subsequent  attain- 
ments as  a  theologian  resulted  from  the  activity  of  a 
mind  naturally  vigorous  working  earnestly  on  no  very 
ample  materials.  He  was  baptized  in  1770,  began 
preaching  in  1774,  and  in  1776  became  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Soham.  His  doctrinal  system  at  this  time 
was  unsettled.  The  prevailing  type  of  opinion  then 
prevalent  among  the  Baptists  was  an  exorbitant  Cal- 
vinism, verging  to  an  Antinomian  and  fatalistic  ex- 
treme. It  was  deemed  necessary  to  a  consistent  or- 
thodoxy for  a  preacher  to  avoid  offering  freely  to  all 
men  the  invitation  of  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Gill  (q.v.)  was 
the  standard  of  doctrinal  soundness.  Fuller  states 
that  Gill  and  Bunyan  were  authors  to  whom  he  was 
much  indebted.  Ho  gradually  found  that  they  did 
not  agree,  and  still  more  was  he  impressed  with  the 
practical  difference  between  the  accepted  teaching  and 
the  New  Testament.  In  1776  he  became  acquainted 
with  Messrs.  Ryland  and  Sutcliffe,  names  to  he  after- 
wards honorably  associated  with  his  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.  The  works  of  the  New  England  theo- 
logians, particularly  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  confirmed 
him  in  the  views  to  which  his  mind  had  been  tending. 
The  change  in  the  spirit  of  his  preaching  awakened 
violent  opposition.  His  congregation,  however,  in- 
creased, and  the  effects  of  his  doctrine  confirmed  his 
faith  in  it.  In  1782  he  removed  to  Kettering,  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  the  close  of  life.  Here, 
in  1784,  he  gave  deliberate  expression  to  his  views  in 
the  treatise.  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Acceptalion,  In 
the  same  year  he  concerted  with  his  friend  Sutcliffe  a 
meeting  for  united  prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion 
and  the  conversion  of  the  world — the  origin  of  the 
**  Monthly  Concert."  Out  of  these  counsels  grew  the 
missionary  movement  under  the  leadership  of  Carey 
(q.  v.),  in  which,  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  Mr.  Fuller  bore  a  laborious  and  responsible 
part.  In  1793  appeared  his  celebrated  treatise,  The 
Calvinigtic  and  Socinian  Systems  compared.  Princeton 
College  in  1705,  and  Yale  in  1805,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  which  he  modestly  declined.  He 
died  in  1815.  His  other  works  are,  8.  The  Gospel  its 
men  Witness  (1800) : — 4.  Dialogues^  Essays ^  and  Letters : 
— 5.  Exposition  o/ Genesis: — 6.  T%e  Great  Question  an- 
swered (1806) : — 7.  Strictures  onSandemanianism(1809) : 
— 8.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects : — 9.  Exposition  of  the 
Revelation:  — 10.  Letters  on  Communion  (1815).  His 
writings  are  marked  by  solid  force  of  reasoning,  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  statement,  and  an  ingenuous 
candor.  In  reference  to  his  unaffected  style,  he  has 
been  called  "  the  Franklin  of  theolog}%"  Without  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  critical  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  is  a  better  Biblical  theologian  than  many 
whose  scholarship  he  could  not  aspire  to.  For  his  the- 
ological position,  see  the  article  Calvinism. — Works, 


with  Life  pnfixed,  5  vols.  London,  1881 ;  olio  1853^ 
imp.  8vo ;  more  complete  edition,  edited  by  Belcher, 
8  vols.  PhiUdel.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Fuller,  Thomas,  divine,  historian,  genioa,  and 
wit,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  Fuller,  miiuster  of  Aid- 
winkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  which  place  he  was 
bom  in  June,  1608.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  removed  to  Sidney  College,  of 
which  he  became  fellow  in  1631.  In  1632  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St.  Bonnet's  parish,  Cambridge, 
and  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He 
obtained,  in  the  same  year,  the  prebend  of  SalisbuTT, 
and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  of  both 
of  which  he  was  deprived  during  the  Civil  War,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  activity  on  the  side  of  the  monareh. 
Between  1640  and  1656  be  published  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  works.  In  1648  he  obtained  the  living  of  Wal- 
tham,  in  Essex,  which  in  1658  he  quitted  for  that  of 
Cranford,  in  Middlesex.  At  the  Bestoration  he  recov- 
ered the  prebend  of  Salisbury,  was  made  D.D.  and 
king's  chaplain,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  mitre, 
when  his  prospects  were  closed  by  death,  August  15, 
1661.  Fuller  possessed  a  remarkably  tenacious  mem- 
ory. He  had  also  a  large  share  of  wit  and  quaint  hu- 
mor, which  he  sometimes  allowed  to  run  riot  in  his 
writings.  Among  his  chief  works  are,  A  History  of 
the  Holy  War  (Camb.  1640,  2d  edit,  fol.)  :—The  Church 
History  of  Britain  (new  edit,  edited  by  Nichols,  Lond. 
1837,  3  vols.  8vo)  :—The  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (new  edit.  Lond.  1840,  8vo) : — The  History 
of  the  Worthies  of  England  (new  ed.  by  Nuttall,  Lond. 
1840,  3  vols.  8vo)  i—Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  (Lond.  1662,  fol.).  Cole- 
ridge  says  that  *' Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most 
sensible,  the  least  prejudiced  great  man  of  an  age  that 
boasted  a  galaxy  of  great  men.  He  is  a  very  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  yet,  in  all  his  numerous  volumes  on 
so  many  different  subjects,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  you  will  hardly  find  a  page  in  which  some 
one  sentence  out  of  every  three  does  not  deserve  to  be 
quoted  for  itself  as  a  motto  or  as  a  maxim.'*  See 
Russell,  Memorials  qf  the  Life  and  Wot^  of  Fuller 
(Lond.  1844,  sm.  8vo) ;  Rogers,  Fuller's  Life  and  Writ- 
ings {Edinb,  Rev.  Ixxiv,  328). 

Fullerton,  Hdoh  Stewart,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
\  ister,  was  bom  near  Greencastle,  Penn.,  Feb.  6,  1805. 
i  Not  long  after,  his  piarents  removed  to  Orange  Co.,  N. 
i  Y.,  and  in  1815  to  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio.     He  studied  one 
year  at  the  Ohio  University,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1830.     In  1832  ho  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Chillicothe,  where  he  labored  four  years,  and  then  re- 
signed itom  ill  health.    In  1837  he  removed  to  Salem, 
Ohio,  w^here  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  15, 1862. 
— ^Wilson,  Presbyterian  Hist,  Almanac,  1864. 

Fulness,  a  term  variously  used  in  Scripture.  (! .) 
"The  fulness  of  time'*  is  the  time  when  the  Messiah 
appeared,  which  was  appointed  by  God,  promised  to 
the  fathers,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  expected  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  and  earnestly  longed  for  by  all  the 
fkithfult  "When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  his  Son,"  Gal.  iv,  4.  (2.)  The  fulness  of 
Christ  is  the  superabundance  of  grace  with  which  he 
was  filled:  "Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received," 
John  i,  16.  And  whereas  men  are  said  to  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  John  the  Baptist,  Luke  i,  15; 
and  Stephen,  Acts  vi,  5 ;  this  diffen  fh)m  the  fulness 
of  Christ  in  these  three  respects :  (a.)  Grace  in  othen 
ih  by  participation,  as  the  moon  hath  her  light  from 
the  sun,  rivers  their  waters  from  the  fountain ;  but  i*i 
Christ  all  that  perfection  and  influence  which  we  in- 
clude in  that  term  is  originally,  naturally,  and  of  him- 
self, (b.)  The  Spirit  is  in  Christ  infinitely  and  above 
measure,  John  iii,  34;  but  in  the  saints  by  measure 
according  to  the  gift  of  God,  £ph.  iv,  16.  (c.)  llie 
saints  cannot  communicate  their  graces  to  others, 
whereas  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  in  Christ  as  a  head 
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and  fouDtaiDy  to  impart  tliem  to  his  members.  "We 
have  received  of  bis  fulness,"  Jobn  1, 16.  (8.)  It  is 
said  that "  the  fulness  of  the  Godliead  dwells  in  Christ 
bodily,"  Col.  ii,  9;  that  is,  the  whole  nature  and  attri^ 
bntes  of  God  are  in  Christ,  and  that  really,  essentially, 
or  substantially ;  and  also  personally,  by  nearest  un- 
ion ;  as  the  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  so  that  the  same 
person  who  is  man  is  God  also.  (4.)  The  Church  is 
called  the  fulness  of  Christ,  £ph.  i,  28.  It  is  the 
Church  which  makes  him  a  complete  and  perfect  head ; 
for,  though  he  has  a  natural  and  personal  fulness  as 
God,  yet  as  Mediator  he  is  not  full  and  complete  with- 
out his  mystical  body  (as  a  king  is  not  complete  withr 
out  his  subjects),  but  receives  an  outward,  relative, 
and  mystical  fulness  from  his  members  (Watson,  JHo- 
tumartf^  s.  v.).  (5.)  It  is  probable  that  the  expression 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  as  applied  to  Christ  (CoL  i,  19 ; 
ii,  9),  contains  an  alludon  to  the  theories  of  some  spec- 
ulators, who  taught  that  there  were  "•  certain  distinct 
beings"  (asons  as  they  called  them),  "  who  were  suc- 
cessive emanations  from  the  Supreme  Being  himselfj" 
to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  ^  the  Fulness."  They 
pretended  that  one  of  these  had  assumed  human  na- 
ture in  Jesus  Christ  It  was  probably  in  designed  con- 
tradiction to  this  that  the  apostio  asserts  the  indwell- 
ing in  Jesus  "  of  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead"  (Eden). 

Fulvia  (the  name  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  Gr»- 
cized  ^ovXpia),  a  lady  of  Rome  who  had  embraced 
Judaism,  but  having  been  defrauded  of  a  sum  of  money 
by  a  Jewish  impostor,  complained  through  her  hus- 
band Satuminus  to  the  emperor  Tiberioa,  who  there- 
upon proscribed  the  Jews  ftom  the  city  (Josephns,  Ant. 
xviii,  8^  5).  No  contemporary  historian  notices  this 
expulsion,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  but  of  temporary 
and  partial  force,  different  from  the  later  and  more  for- 
mal edict  of  Acts  xviii,  2.     See  Claudius. 

Funck  (^Funeccius^  Johann,  a  celebrated  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  at  Worden,  near  Nuremberg,  Feb.  1, 
1618,  and  was  beheaded  at  Kdnigsberg,  Oct  28, 1566. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Osiander  (q.  v.),  and  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  his  father-in-law  on  justification 
(q.  v.),  and,  after  the  death  of  Osiander,  1552,  he  came 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  mediation  party,  but  in  1556  he 
assented  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  to  Helano- 
thon*8  Loci  Communes.  He  was  declared  to  be  ortho- 
dox in  1561  by  the  divines  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg. 
He  was  made  cliaplain  to  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  but, 
having  given  him  advice  deemed  disadvantageous  to 
Poland,  was,  with  his  friends  Snelllus  and  Horstius, 
condemned  and  executed  in  1566.  He  wrote  a  Chro- 
nology from  Adam  to  A.D.  1560  (continued  by  an 
anonymous  hand  to  1578)  in  folio ;  Latin  biographies 
of  Vert  Dietrich,  and  Andrew  Osiander,  his  father-in- 
law  ;  and  Commenteries  in  German  on  Daniel  and  the 
Revelations,  published  by  Sachsen  (Frankfort,  1596, 
4to),  with  wood-engravings  by  Spies. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biogr.  Giner.  xix,  58;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hisiory^  per.  4,  §  39. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

^  Functionaries,  *'  persons  who  are  appokUed  to 
discharge  any  office.  Thus  the  clergy  are  *  function- 
aries' of  the  particuUr  chureh  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, to  fulfil  an  *  office  and  administration  in  the  same,* 
in  that  capacity  deriving  their  stetion  and  power  from 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  sanction  given  by  him  to  Chris- 
tian comro  unities.  Thus  the  authority  of  those  officers 
comes  direct  from  the  society  so  constituted,  in  whose 
name  and  behalf  they  act  as  its  representetives,  just  to 
that  extent  to  which  it  has  empowered  and  directed 
them  to  act.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  each 
person  about  to  be  ordained  as  priest  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  asked  whether  he  thinks  he  is '  truly  called,' 
both  '  according  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  the  order  of 
thU  Church  of  England:  "—Eden,  Churchman's  Did. 
s.  V. 

Fundamentals.    A  distinction  has  been  drawn, 
both  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches, 


between  fundammUal  and  ntm^fimdamenlal  articles  of 
faith. 

I.  Roman  theologians  understand  by  articttUfitndeh- 
meniales  those  doctrines  which  every  Christian  is 
obliged  to  know,  to  believe,  and  to  profess,  on  pain  of 
damnation;  and  by  articuii  no»fundamentaks  such 
doctrines  as  a  man  may  be  involuntorily  ignorant  o^ 
without  losing  the  name  of  Christian  and  the  hope  of 
salvation,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  be- 
lieve them  if  made  known  to  him  by  the  Chureh.  Sul>- 
stentially  the  Roman  doctrine  is  that  whatever  the 
Chureh  teaches  nfundamenial. 

II.  In  the  Lutheran  Chureh  the  distinction  between 
fundamental  and  nonfundeimental  doctrines  was  intro- 
duced bj'  Hunnius,  and  after  him  was  further  devel- 
oped by  Quenstedt.  See  Huhnius,  De  fundamentaH 
dissensu  doctrmm  LutherumcB  et  Calviniants  (1626).  Ac- 
cording to  this  distinction,  fundamental  doctrines  are 
those  which  are  essential  to  the  faith  unto  salvation, 
viz.  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  seed  of  truth,  ete.  The  later  theology 
has  abandoned  this  distinction,  so  fiir  as  its  scientific 
use  is  concerned.  Practically,  however,  all  Christians 
agree  in  considering  certain  doctrines  as  essential  to 
the  Christian  system,  and  others  as  comparatively  non- 
essential. See  Bergier,  Diet,  de  Theolo^^  s.  v.  Fonda- 
mentauzf  Pelt,  Theohg.  Enegdop.  art.  66;  Dodd,  OnPar- 
ablesy  i,  14 ;  Chillingworth,  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.. 
i,  ch.  iii;  Hammond,  Works,  vol.  i ;  Stillingfleet,  Works, 
iv,  56  sq. ;  Turretin,  De  Articulis  FundamentaHbus, 
1719.  Waterland  treats  the  subject  largely  in  his 
Discoitrse  on  Fundamentals  {Works,  Oxf.  1858,  6  vols., 
vol.  V,  p.  73  sq.).  He  remarks  that  when  we  apply  *  *  the 
epithet  fundamental  either  to  religion  in  general  or 
to  Christianity  in  particular,  we  are  supposed  to  mean 
something  essential  to  religion  or  Christianity,  so  nec- 
essary to  ite  being,  or,  at  least,  to  ito  well-being,  that  it 
could  not  subsist,  or  maintain  itself,  without  it."  He 
holds  tliat  Scripture  indicates  this  distinction  of  tilings 
more  or  less  weighty :  e.  g.  Paul,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain Judaizen,  exhorted  his  converte  to  bear  with  them 
(1  Cor.  ix,  19-23),  while  to  others  he  would  not  give 
place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour  (Gal.  ii,  5,  21). 
That  the  primitive  Church  recognised  the  distinc- 
tion he  thinks  has  been  fully  shown  by  Spanheim,  iii, 
1059 ;  Hoornbeck,  Socin.  Confkt.  i,  9,  210,  etc  Bing- 
ham remarks  that  as  to  fundamental  articles  of  faith, 
the  Church  had  them  always  collected  or  summed  up 
out  of  Scripture  in  her  creeds,  the  profession  of  which 
was  ever  esteemed  both  necessary  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sufficient  on  the  other,  in  order  to  the  admission 
of  inembera  into  the  Church  by  baptism ;  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  both  necessary  and  sufficient  to  keep  men  in 
the  unity  of  the  Chureh,  so  far  as  concerns  the  unity 
of  faith  generally  required  of  all  Christians,  to  make 
them  one  body  and  one  Chureh  of  believers  (Orig. 
Ecdes.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  i).  The  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
according  to  Waterland,  lies  not  so  much  in  deciding 
what  is  fundamental  to  the  Christian  system  as  such,  as 
in  deciding  whether  these  things  are  to  be  held  essen- 
tial in  the  heWef  of  parHadar  persons  in  order  to  their 
salvation.  The  former  are  as  fixed  as  Christianity 
itself;  the  Litter  will  always  vary  with  the  capacities 
and  opportunities  of  the  penons  themselves.  So  the 
terms  of  communion  may  be  one  thing,  the  terms  of 
salvation  another.  Herein  Roman  Catholic  theology 
differs  from  Protestant,  as  it  makes  the  terms  of  com- 
munion identical  with  the  terms  of  solvation.  Jona- 
than Edwards  cites  Stopfer  to  the  same  purport:  **  On 
account  of  the  various  deg^rees  of  men's  capacities,  and 
the  various  cireumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  one  man  may  know  truths  which  another  cannot 
know.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  very  same  articles 
are  not  fundamental  to  all  men ;  but,  accordingly  as 
revelation  bath  been  more  or  less  complete,  according 
to  the  several  dispensations  under  which  men  have 
lived,  their  various  natural  abilities,  and  their  various 
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modes  of  drdimstuioM  of  living,  diiTerent  articles  are,  '  Christ  being  the  only  God  and  man  in  one  penon,  re- 
and  have  been,  f ondamental  to  diflTerent  men.  This  is  mains  forever  a  distinct  person  from  all  saints  and  an- 
very  plain  from  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge  be-  gels,  notwithstanding  their  union  and  commnnion  with 
fore  and  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  for  iMfore  his  com-  him.  12.  That  all  men  by  nature  are  dead  in  sins  and 
Ing  many  truths  were  hid  which  are  now  set  in  the  trespasses;  and  no  man  can  he  saved  unless  hebel  om 
most  clear  light ;  and  the  instance  of  the  apostles  |  again,  repent,  and  believe.  18.  That  we  are  Justified 
abundantly  shows  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  ad-  and  saved  by  grace  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
vanced,  who,  although  they  were  already  in  a  state  of  ,  by  works.  14.  That  to  continne  in  any  known  sin, 
grace,  and  their  salvation  was  secured,  yet  for  some  upon  what  pretence  or  principle  soever,  is  damnable, 
time  were  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  the  suffering  15.  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped  according  to  his  own 
and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  his  king-  will ;  and  whosoever  shall  forsake  and  despise  all  the 
dom ;  whereas  he  who  now  does  not  ackowledge,  or   duties  of  his  worship,  cannot  be  saved.     16.  That  the 


perhaps  denies,  the  necessity  of  Christ's  deatli,  is  by 
all  means  to  be  considered  as  in  a  ftxndamental  error. 
Therefore,  as  a  man  hath  received  of  God  greater  or 
less  natural  abilities,  so  let  the  number  of  articles  to 
which  he  shall  give  his  assent  be  greater  or  smaller ; 
and  as  revelation  hath  been  made,  or  information  hath 
been  given,  to  a  man  more  clearly  or  obscurely,  in  the 
same  proportion  is  more  or  less  required  of  him. 
Therefore,  in  our  own  case,  we  onght  to  be  cautious  of 
even  the  smallest  errors,  and  to  aim  at  the  highest 
degree  of  knowledge  in  divine  truths.  In  the  case  of 
others  we  ought  to  Judge  concerning  them  with  the 
greatest  prudence,  mildness,  and  benevolence.  Hence 
we  see  that  a  certain  precise  number  of  articles  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  fundamental  to  every  man  can- 
not be  determined"  (Edwards,  W&rlUj  N.  Y.  ed.,  4  vols., 
vol.  iti,  p.  545). 

After  Cromwell  came  into  power  in  England  in  1658, 
a  committee  of  divines  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  *'  fundamentids"  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  **  Archbishop  Usher  was  nomi- 
nated, but  he  declining,  Mr.  Baxter  was  appointed  in 
his  room ;  the  rest  who  acted  were  Dr.  Owen,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Dr.  Cbeynel,  Mr.  Marshal,  Mr.  Rcyner,  Mr. 
Nye,  Mr.  Sydnich  Simpson,  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Jacomb.  Mr.  Baxter  desired  to  offer  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Comnundments 
alone,  as  containing  the  fundamentals  of  religion ;  but 
it  was  objected  that  this  would  include  Socinians  and 
papists.  Mr.  Baxter  replied  that  it  was  so  much  fitter 
for  a  centre  of  unity  or  concord,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible, in  his  opinion,  to  devise  a  form  of  wwds  which 
heretics  would  not  subscribe,  when  they  bad  perverted 
them  to  their  own  sense.  These  arguments  not  pre- 
vailing, the  following  articles  were  presented  to  the 
House,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Principles  of  Faith, 
presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Sy- 
drach  Simpson,  and  other  Ministers,  to  the  Committee 
of  Parliament  for  Religion,  by  way  of  Explanation  to 
the  Proposals  for  propagating  the  Gospel.'  1.  That 
the  Holy  Scripture  is  that  rule  of  knowing  God  and 
living  unto  him,  which  whoso  does  not  believe  cannot 
be  saved.  2.  That  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  creator, 
governor,  and  judge  of  the  world,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived by  faith,  and  every  other  way  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  him  is  insuflUcient.  8.  That  this  God,  who  is 
the  creator,  is  eternally  distinct  from 
all  creatures  in  his  being  and  bless- 
edness. 4.  That  this  God  is  one  in 
three  persons  or  subsistences.  5. 
That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  without 
the  knowledge  of  whom  there  is  no 
salvation.  6.  That  this  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  true  God.  7.  That  this  Jesus 
Christ  is  also  true  man.  8.  That 
this  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  man 
in  one  person.  9.  That  this  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  Redeemer,  who,  by 
paying  a  ransom  and  bearing  our 
sins,  has  made  satisfaction  for  them. 
10.  That  this  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  he  that  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into 
heaven.    11.  That  this  same  Jesus 


dead  shall  rise;  and  that  there  is  a  day  of  judgment, 
wherein  all  shall  appear,  some  to  go  into  everlasting 
lifSs,  and  some  into  everlasting  condemnation.  Mr. 
Baxter  (Life,  p.  205)  .says  Dr.  Owen  worded  these  ar- 
ticles ;  that  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
were  his  assistanta ;  that  Dr.  Cheynel  was  scribe ;  and 
that  Mr.  Marshal,  a  sober,  worthy  man,  did  something ; 
but  that  the  rest  were  little  better  than  paasive.  It 
appears  by  these  articles  that  these  divines  intended 
to  exclude  not  only  Deists,  Socinians,  and  papists,  but 
Arians,  Antinomians,  Quakers,  and  others^*  (^^i  ^*^ 
tory  of  ike  Puriimu^  Harpers'  ed.,  i,  181). 

Funeral.  Burying  was  (as  generally,  Cicero, 
Leg,  ii,  22 ;  Pliny,  vii,  55)  the  oldest,  as  in  all  antiq- 
uity  the  customary,  and  among  the  Israelites  the  only 
mode  of  disposing  of  corpses  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxv,  9 ; 
XXXV,  8, 19 ;  Judg.  ii,  9 ;  viii,  82 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  1,  etc. ; 
John  xi,  17 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  60,  etc.).  So  likewise  among 
the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians  (Lucian, 
Suet,  21 ;  Curtius,  iii,  12, 11  and  13),  of  which  people 
ruins  of  necropolises  and  tombs  still  remain.  Of  5icni- 
ittff  (which  among  the  Greeks  was  a  well-known  cus- 
tom— although  in  no  age  altogether  prevalent,  see 
Becker,  CharicleSf  ii,  181  sq.),  the  first  trace  occurs  in  1 
Sam.  xxxi,  12,  and  even  tliere  as  an  extraordinary 
case  (ver.  10).  The  practice  has  also  been  inferred 
fhim  Amos  vi,  10,  where  the  term  16*^0^,  mesarepho^j 
'^he  that  bumeth  him"  (i.  e.  the  nearest  relative,  who 
kindled  the  pyre ;  compare  Gen.  xxv,  9 ;  xxxv,  29 ; 
Judg.  xvi,  81),  occurs;  but  De  RoEsi,  with  several 
MSS.,  reads  (so  Hitzig,  ad  loc,  although  RosenmCdler, 

ad  loc.,  otherwise  explains)  *i&'^b^,  alluding  to  the 

different  custom  of  burning — not  the  bodjf  itself,  but — 
sweet  spices  at  the  funeral,  as  in  Chron.  xvi,  14 ;  xxi, 
19 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5  (comp.  Deut.  xii,  81),  as  confirmed 
by  Josephus  ( War^  i,  33,  9 ;  see  Geler,  De  luctu^  vi,  2 
sq. ;  Kirchmann,  Defvnerib.  p.  248  sq. ;  Dougtsei  An^ 
alect,  i,  196  sq.).  Alter  the  exile  the  burning  of  dead 
bodies  was  still  less  an  Israelltish  custom,  and  the 
Talmud  classes  it  with  heathenish  practices;  hence 
even  Tacitus  (Iliet,  v,  5,  4)  mentions  burial  as  an  alto- 
gether Jewish  usage.  The  same  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  combustion  of  the  person  is 
affixed  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xx,  14 ;  xxi,  9)  aa  a 
special  penalty  for  certain  crimes  (see  Michaelis  [who, 


Ancient  Egyptian  Funeral  Rites:  1.  The  mummy  in  its  shrine;  2.  A  priest  pi^a- 
peiiting  an  oblation  before  It ;  3, 4, 5,  Female  relatives  present,  and  exhibiting 
their  homage  and  gTie£ 
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■  false  resall],  De 
nap.IIArxia^iiibitSyHtogmacomm. 
l,!2il>q.)-  SesGBAVE.  To  teavs  tbn  daidaabnried 
vat  to  the  Hcbrawi  ■  mart  dreadful  Ehonght  (1  Kings 
Xii),  !2;  xiv,  II;  xvi,  i;  xii,  24;  Jer.  vii,  S3;  viii, 
3;  Ix,  -.i;  sir,lG;  svi,  i\  izv,  88^  Ezek.  zxix,  &; 
Psi.  IxziX,  S),  and  wai  ngiurded  by  the  ancients  nni- 
Tanall;  as  una  of  tbe  grOMest  insolto  (Sophocles, 
Ajm,  1156 ;  Hetodian,  vili,  fi,  24 1  \\\,  13,  26 ;  Plutucb, 
F^l.  BW^  p.  !36,  ed.  Taucbn. ;  Isoct.  PaB«lS.  p.  638 ; 
see  Musgrave,  oJSoph.jliiti^.aG);  hence  to  inter  tha 
remains  of  the  departed  wmk  special  work  of  alTectian 
(IbUt  i,  31 :  il,  H),  aod  was  an  Imperative  dot/  of 
woi  toward  their  parents  (Gen.  xzr,  E>;  xxzt,  39;  1 
Mace,  il,  70 ;  ToUt  vi,  15 ;  Hatt.  viii,  31 ;  compaie 
Demosth.  Arutog.  p.  196;  Vs!.  Hex.  v,  4,  est.  3;  see 
Sjpe,  OAdrr.  i,  46),  and  next  devolved  upon  relatives 
and  friends  (Tobit  xiv,  16).  If  ^e  corpse  remained 
nninhamed,  it  became  a  prey  to  the  roving,  hungry 
dogs  and  ravenous  birds  [1  Kings  xiv,  11;  xvi,  4; 
xxi,  34 ;  Jer.  vii,  3B ;  2  Snm.  ixi,  10  [3  Kings  ti,  SS 
aq-D  ;  lompare  Homer,  ft.  xxii,  41  sq. ;  Eurip.  Herad. 
lOoU).  Nevertheless,  that  was  not  often  the  fata  of 
the  dead  among  the  Israelite*,  except  in  consequence 
of  the  strocities  of  war,  since  Deut.  xxi,  23  (Josepbns, 
War,  Ti,  73)  was  held  to  entitle  even  criminals  to  in- 
terment (Josephui,  War,  iv,  5,  S;  comp.  Uatt.  xxvil, 
&S;  yet  it  was  otherwise  in  E^pt,  Gen.  xl,  19).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  (Li);htfbot,  Uor.  Iltb.  p.  499) 
there  were  two  especial  burial-places  at  Jerusalam  for 
executed  persons.— Winer,  1, 147.     See  Tohb. 

What  form  or  ceremoaiei  of  otMeqnies  waa  observed 
by  the  aarient  Hebrews  is  almost  altogether  unlinown, 
except  that  in  tbe  earlier  and  simpler  age  tbe  act  of 
interment  was  performed  by  the  relations  (sons,  broth- 
ers) with  thek  own  hands  (Gen.  xxv,  9;  xxxv,  29; 
Judg.  xvi,  31;  thelaterpassages,  IMscc.  11,  ;0;  Tobit 
xlv,  16,  only  indicate  tlie  attendance  of  the  kindred  at 
the  rites;  so  also  Matt,  viii,  32).  In  later  times  the 
Jews  left  this  to  others,  and  in  Amos  v,  IE  it  u  spoken 
of  as  sometbing  shocking  that  kinsmen  should  bo 
obliged  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the  grave  (this  pious  care, 
however,  was  due  froni  friends,  e.  g.  from  pupils  to- 
wards their  teacher,  1  Kin^s  xiii,  30;  Mark  vi,  39). 
Closing  the  eyes  and  giving  the  last  kiss  (Thilo,  .4poCT-. 
1, 44)  are  mentioned  (Gen.  xlvi,  4 ;  1,1;  Tobit  xlv,  15) 
as  natural  expressions  of  farowflll  (the  Talmud  has  a 
prescription  concerning  them,  ShaU.  xiiii,  5)  from 
early  antiquity  (Homer,  //.  xl,  453 ;  Odnu.  xl,  425  sq. ; 
isiv,  296;  Eurip.  Hte.  428 ;  Vlrg.  Aia.  ix,  487  ;  Ovid, 
JVM(.i[,3,43i  iv,8,49sq.;  Val.Max.ii,6,8;  PUnv, 
xi,&5;  Euseb. /fut.  £cc/.  vii,  33).  Immediately  after 
decease  (the  sooner  the  better)  the  body  was  washed 
(Acts  ix,  S7),  (hen  wrapped  in  a  targe  cinth  {aifdiiiv, 
Uatt.  xxvii,  69 ;  Marii  xv,  4S ;  Luke  xxiil,  53),  or  ail 
Its  limbs  wound  with  bands  (i^^fia,  Kiipim,  see  John 
xl,  44;  compare  ChilOet,  De  bVeii  ttpukral.  Chriiti, 
Antw.  1634, 1688),  between  the  folds  of  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  pemon  of  disUnctlon,  aromatics  were  laid  or 
sprinkled  (John  xlx,  89  sq.;  compereJohn  xii,7;  the 
cnatoni  of  anointing  the  corpse  with  spiced  nngucnts 
was  very  prevalent  anciently,  Pliny,  xiii,  1 ;  Homer, 
Od^.xxiv,ii;  fliaJ,  xvlli,8o0;  xxiv,582;  Luclan, 
iBcf.  11).  See  Dougtal  Annal.  ii,  61  sq.  At  public 
funerals  of  princes  samptuons  shrouds  were  usual,  and 
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there  was  a  prodigal  expense  of  odors  (Josephua,  AnL 
XV,  8,  4;  xvii,S,  3;  ifar,  i,  33,  9).  The  speedy  bnrial 
customary  with  tbe  later  Jaws  (Acta  v,  8, 10 ;  as  a  rule 
on  the  same  day,  before  sundown)  had  its  origin  in  the 
Levitlcsl  delilement  (Numb,  xix,  11  sq.);  is  earlier 
times  it  did  not  prevail  (Gen.  xxiil,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Char- 
din,  vi,  48fi).  The  removal  (trpipm)  to  the  grave 
was  done  in  a  coffin  (oopoc,  Luke  vii,  14;  \apvai,  Jo- 
sepbus,  Anl.  iv,  3,  2),  which  probably  was  usually 
open  (?  Lake  vii,  14;  comp.  Schuli,  Leiiicmg,  iv,  183; 
butieeJoaephus,  .4n<.  xv,  I,  2);  and  ona  L>i«r  (n^3. 


,1,  for  tbe  Bo 
ij,  Jose] 


a  Female  or  Bgy  (L 


is,i7r,  C3;  Jn(.xvii,e, 
3;  of  costly  mjleriala  in  the  case  of  royal  pereonages, 
even  adorned  with  precious  stonei-,  Jusephns,  Am, 
xiii,  16,  1;  xvii,  8,  B;  War,  i,  33,  9),  borne  bv  men 
(Luke  vii,  14 ;  Acts  v,  B,  10),  with  a  retinue  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  (2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  Lnki  vU,  12 ;  the 
Talmud  speaks  of  funprai  processions  nith  horns  (Pa. 
rah,  xii,  9 ;  on  royal  funeral  processions,  see  Josepbns, 
AtU.  xiii,  16,  1;  xvii,  8,  B;  War,  i,  S3,  9)  in  a. long 
train  (Job  xxi,  33),  and  with  loud  weeping  and  wailing 
(2  Sam.  iii,  B2 ;  compare  Baruch  vi,  31).  Even  in  tbe 
house  of  grief,  before  the  funeral,  lamentation  was  kepi 
up  with  accompaniment  of  mourning  pipes  (Matt,  ix, 
23;  MBrkv,3S;  compare  Jer.  ix,  17 ;  2Cbron.xxxv, 
25;  Ovid, /h(f.  vi,  6G0;  see  Hllliger,  Ae  fiitcin.  in/u- 
ner.  adhib.  Viteb.  1717 ;  Kirchmann,  Fkm.  Romaa.  <i,  G). 
Female  mourners,  eppeclelly  (Jer.  ix.lT),  were  hired 
for  the  parpose  (Mishna,  ilotd  Kalon,  iii,  8\  who  pro- 
longed the  Umentalion  several  days  (Welleted.  1, 160; 
Frokesch,  Eriaia:  i,  93, 103, 130).  After  tbe  burial  a 
funeral  meal  was  given  (2  Sam.  iii,  35;  Jer.  xvi,  5,  7 ; 
Hos.  ix,  4;  Eiek.  xxiv,  17,  24;  Tobit  iv,  18;  Ejdst. 
Jer.  30 ;  compare  Homer,  IL  xxiii,  38 ;  xxiv,  802 ;  Ln- 
dan,  Lurl.  34 :  see  Geier,  Dt  laiiu  Ebr.  ch.  vi ;  Heben- 
streit,  in  tbe  JfunU.  Lipi.  it,  720  sq. ;  vi,  83  sq. ;  Gar- 
mann,  in  Ihen's  Thetemr.  i,  1038  sq.);  and  among  the 
later  Jews,  in  families  of  distinction,  invitations  were 
extended  to  the  honorable  as  well  as  to  the  people,  lo 
that  these  entertainments  eventnally  became  scenes 
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of  InxqTiant  dlapUf  (Jnephat,  ICar,  ii,  1, 1).  War- 
riant  wen  liiiri«d  with  tbcir  arms  (Ei«k.  xxxil,  21 ;  1 
Uacc.  xiii,  29j  comp.  Homer,  Odga.  il,  U;  xii,  13; 
VitgU,  ^V  vi,  28a;  Dlod.  SU.  ITlii,S6-,  Curtim,  X, 
1,  81;  aoe  Tavcrnier,  i,  2S■^'),  and  ptitoat  of  rank  or 
royalty  with  joweli  and  valuables  (Joiephiu,  AnI.  xt, 
3,4-,  xvi.  7, 1).  In  later  titnea,  when  thabeltef  in  thB 
rourrectlan  biecaine  generally  diMidct,^  funeral  «ac- 
riflce  was  made  (^i  Mace,  xii,  4:1).  See  geoeially  Wa- 
ller, Obitrvait.  mcr.  circu  fuaera  popidor. 


1767);  H< 
Irmi  (Par.  1819),  III 
Dtfuain  lib.  tins.,  i 
thafi 


sni- 


sq.,  253  H). :  abo  H< 
0pp.  v.— Winer,  ii,  15.     For 
eral  cuitome  of  the  ancient  Egyptiini,  eee  Wil- 
.  chap.  X  (ahridi^.);  for  ttaoM  at  the  modeni 
Egj-pttani,  tee  Lane,  chap,  xiviii.     See  Bubiau 


Modern  t^jpllan  Fu» 
Uonoffruphs  an  funeniU  in  general  have  Ixtcn  nril- 
ten  bv  Fuderici  (Jen.  ]75o),  Ingler  [in  Germ.]  (LU- 
neb.  1757),  Pomee  (1..  B.  IfiSS);  on  burial  in  general, 
l>yHcideg-.:er(IIeidelb.  1G70},  Nctte!bUul[(Roit.lT28), 
Lnngh  (Holm.167!);  on  oMient  modes  of  burial,  by  Gj- 
raldog  (HelmsL  1G76),  Queosledt  (Vitob.  1660},  Stiauch 
tViteb.lOSO),  Cellarlus  (Helmst.lG82),  Florinua  (Aboai, 
1695) ;  among  the  Oresks,  by  Korberg  ^Opiac,  ii,  607- 
526);  on  the  right  and  duty  of  sepulture,  by  UrUckner 
(Jena,  1708),  Bubmer  (Halle,  1717),  Burchard  (Lips. 
1700),  HofinanD  (Viteb.  172C),  Horer  (Viteb.  1661), 
Sahme  (Keglom,  1710),  Saurniann  (Brem.  1737),  Schle- 
gel  (Lips.  1C79) ;  in  Ume  of  war,  by  I'reibis  (Viteb. 
1G85);  in  toinplex,  by  Ailegmntia  (Medio.  1773),  Plat- 
ner  (tips.  1788),  Winkler  (Lip.  1784),  Waken  (Vilcb. 
1762),  Lampe  (Argent.  I7T6).  Gundling  {Ob*.  uUd.  i, 
137  sq.)  1  on  sepulchres,  by  Eckbard  (Jena,  IT^'C) ;  on 
cenotaphs,  by  Bidenuann  (Frib.  1755) ;  and  cemeteries, 
by  Bachon  (Golt.  I72S),  Berger  (Rest.  1088),  Bohmer 
(Hal.  171^  1726),  Fuhrmann  [in  Germ.]  (:ial.  IBOl), 
Spondanus  (Par.  163S);  and  their  iuin...ilv,  by  Leile- 
rer  (Viteb.  1G6I),  Lichtwehr  (Viteb.  174T),  Niespen  (U 
B.  1723),  Phu  (Lips.  1725),  Schdpfer  (Bremen,  1717), 
Junius  (Lips.  1744);  on  the  Catacomlii',  by  Cyprian 
(Helmst  1099);  Fehmel  (Ups.  1710  13);  on  mooni- 
ing,  by  .CniinKa  (Grvpb.  1751)j  Nicole  Cllarb.1739), 
Geier  (Lips.  1686),  Kirchmann  (HomU  IGUJ,  Lubre, 
1C25),  Sopranus  (LDnd.lG4S);  on  funeral  iKntir,  by 
lliiyer  (Hamb.  1706) ;  on  the  expense  of  fDnGralii,  by 
PhUipp  (Lips.  1684);  on  pbcing  money  in  the  mouth 
of  the  corpse,  by  SeyHert  (Lips.  1709):  on  lamps  at 
the  grave,  by  Ferrari  (Palavium,  1761),  SchllnSeiacli 
(Vitob.  1710),  Willoich  (Alt.  171E);  and  Sowers,  bv 
FIU)(f(e  (Hafn.  1704);  on  funeral  feasts,  by  Jenichen 
[in  German]  (Lpi.  1747),  Schmidt  (Lips.  1GS8),  Trop- 
pinger  (Viub.  1710);  on  ftineral  incense,  by  llrOmel 
(Jen.  I6S7);  on  funeral  omtiona,  by  Bohmer  (Helmut 
1713,  1715),  Meyer  (Lips.  1670),  Roaenbcre  (Budiss. 
16891,  Scuf  (Lips.  16S9X  AVildvogel  (Jen.  1701),  Witte 
(1691) ;  and  Bi  a  Soman  custom,  by  Fortingc  (Osnabr. 
1T89);  on  manuments,  by  Behmeuer  [in  German] 
(Frib.  1755),  Ilerfordt  (Hafn.  1722),  Hottingar  (Hci- , 
delb.  1G59) ;  on  cattingB  for  the  dead,  by  Uichaeiia  (F. 
ad  V.  1734) ;  on  Christian  burial,  by  Behmaner  (Bu- 
diss.  1732),  GretsftdngolBtjidt,  1611),  Joch  (Jen.  17i6),  i 
Eicsling  (Viteb.  1736),  Franzeu  (Lips.  1713),  Larro-  j 
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qmannt  (^Aietrt.  waer.  L.  B.  1688,  p.  187  sq.),  Paovlnni 
(Loud.  1572,  Bom.  1581,  Lips.  liK),  Rosenberg  (Bn- 
diss.  1690),  SamelUus  (Taurin.  1678),  ScbUrrfleisch 
{Cimtror,  p.  81) ;  on  the  bnrial  of  the  latriarcba,  bv 
Carpiov  (_Duten.  p.  1670  sq.),  Semier  (Halle,  1706), 
Zeibich  (Viteb.  1742);  on  Asa's  funeral,  by  MlUler 
(Viteb.  1T16)  i  on  the  burial  of  animals,  bv  DaoHin  (Vi- 
ub. 1607),  Lange  (Ailorf,  1705),  Castieiu  [at  Jer.  xiii, 
19]  (Upi.  1713).  See  Gxavb;  Cewetebt;  Vzah, 
etc. 

Ftueral  Diacourses,  (1)  addresses  delivered  ei- 
ther at  the  honae  of  moorning  or  the  grave ;  (2)  fa- 
neial  sermoni  or  panegyrics.  I.  We  see,  in  Acta  viit, 
2,  tlut  certain  ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  early 
Church  on  the  occasion  of  tunerala.  The  apoatuUcal 
eoDstitutians  prescTibe  certain  services  in  cases  of 
Christian  burial  (bk.  viii,  cap.41, 42,Csir&re(iirdtei  Itr. 
tiia  in  paaimitj  Uctiomibia  ft  precUmi,  ob  arm,  ^n  UrUa 
dU  rttamxii ;  item  dia  noma,  etc).  But  these  serv- 
ices did  not  all  Cake  place  at  ttie  time  of  the  funeral, 
since  it  is  known  that  bodies  were  Dot  kept  for  three 
days  in  the  East  before  burial.  Of  addrtna  delivered 
at  funerals  there  i>  no  mention  made  until  after  Basil, 
the  two  Gragories,  and  Chiysostom  had  intrDducetl 
Greek  rhetoric  into  the  Christian  Church.  The  fu- 
neral oddressea  of  that  age  are  meetly  panegyric*  d^ 
livered  on  the  deaths  of  distingniahed  persons,  sncb  aa 
martyrs,  biahops,  princes,  etc.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
funeral  services  were  chiefly  masses  and  prayers  for 
the  dead.  The  Tteformation,  while  abolishing  masses 
for  the  dead,  instituted  in  its  stead  the  practice  of  pro- 
claiming, the  Ward  of  God  by  the  side  of  the  open 
giavc.  The  objects  of  this  practice  were  staled,  as 
early  as  158C,iRtlie  Cl(ircili>isn>Gw  ofWUitemberg, 
to  be  (1)  public  recoEniHon  of  the  Christian's  hope  of 
resurrection ;  (2)  a  public  leitimony  of  Christian  aflec- 
tion;  (3)  sn  earnest  memento  nrors.  Since  the  inlio- 
duction  of  RatiDUallBin,  addresees  at  the  grave  have 
lost  much  of  their  general  religious  character  in  Ger- 
many, and  have  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  panegyrica 

varj- :  sometimes  there  is  simply  a  liturgies!  sen'ice 
at  the  house  or  at  the  grave;  sometimeB  simply  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptores  and  prayer;  sometimes  an 
address  of  consolation  or  warning  is  added.  This  Ut- 
ter is  generally  the  usage  of  the  churches  which  do 
not  make  use  of  forms  of  prayer. 

11.  funeral  StnuHu. — These  are  generally  delivered 
fVom  the  pulpil.  The  funeral  sermon  differs  from  the 
simple  funeral  addrets,  JDasmuch  as  instead  of  being,  as 
the  former  originally  was,  a  mere  exhortation,  or,  as  it 
afterwards  became,  a  personal  paneg}'ric,  it  is  a  regular 
sermon,  preached  from  a  text,  which,  however  adapted 
to  the  circumstances,  reminds  the  officiating  minister, 
OS  docs  also  the  place  from  whence  it  is  delivered,  tbat 
headdresses  a  congregation,  not  a  mere  circle  of  bmily 
orfriendBliip.and  that  hia  whole  discourse  should  canae- 
qnently  bo  more  objective  than  pergonal.  The  funeral 
BcmiOD  proper,  as  contrasted  with  orations  and  pane- 
^ricB,  may  be  considered  as  having  originated  with 
Protestantism,  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonial,  which  was  necessarily  rejected  with  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  (see  Kliefortb,  tilur^iacAe  A^ 
handlungen  (vol.  i,  p.  276  sq).  The  cariiost  Prolcstant 
dbcipline  made  the  principal  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony the  Word  of  God,  either  as  a  simple  icefon,  or  as 
a  regular  sermon  (see  BalHtche  Kirdirnordmnig,  A,D. 
1526;  Richter,  1,47).  "At  the  following  chnrcb-ser- 
vice  after  the  burial  of  the  party  ho  shall  be  remem. 
bered  and  his  death  announced;  his  friends  shall  bo 
comforted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  otiiers  reminded 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  with  strong  faith  and 
hope,  to  obev  God's  call  at  any  time  and  In  any  way." 
The  rrfonaatio  tcclaianm  Haaiir,  1G26  (ib.  p.  61},  aaya : 
"  Laudandum  oaltm,  ti  in/imtTe  habfalvT  mt  nncsm 
pnrdicatio  tvrbi  DH,  ant  talltm  jicria  iptum  bnrtM  od- 
mmilia."     In  those  days  liturgy  and  bomilelics  wen 
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not  M  dtitjnct  fnm  each  othtr  u  thsy  have  becoi 
dDM.    Hi  Kime  plun  tcxta  were  pTeBcribBdfDrfbniml 
SBTmont,  and  cvea  Mrmoni  were  giTen  as  modals  for 
i>!ni[lsr  productiooB.    Lather  biouelf  gives  two  auch  In 
fail  BatirpottiUt.     The  (erinon  waa  gradually  made 
more  like  the  paneg^ic.     UuDaiua  says,  In  the  pref- 
aco  of  his  twenty-seTen  funeral  sermons;  "Men  are 
no  longer  aimply  buried  with  the  customary  Christian 
ceremonies,  lint  by  reqnert  of  the  suiviTors  there  are 
sertnodB  preached  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  tcatlmony 
rendered  of  the  lifb  and  especially  of  the  end  of  the 
dead,  in  what  faith  and  bofw  the/  ended  their  lite. 
Added  to  these,  comparison  with  sbnilar  persons,  refe 
ence  to  other  members  of  the  family,  etc.,  rarntchc 
much  material  for  discourses  as  acceptable  to  the  hea 
er  as  to  the  preacher.     From  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
centnry  to  the  beginning  of  the  ISth,  fnneral  senno 
wero  either  mere  eulogies,  or  utterly  objective  a 
fpaculative  diseonrse*.     A.  H.  Francke  gave  in  ITOI 
funeral  sermon  of  40  pages  fol.,  with  a  long  append! 
In  the  Roman  Church  same  of  the  most  brilliant  a. 
mona  of  the  16th  and  ITth  centuries  went  fanetal  dis- 
courses ;  e.  g,  the  orauoM/imrirBa  of  BossDCt  and  oth- 
er French  orators.      Id  modern  Protestant  chi 
(England  and  America)  funeral  sermons  are  genaraljy 
preached  only  on  the  death  of  some  person  diatingnish- 
od  for  piety  or  position.     Still,  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  they  are  in  more  frequent 
times  they  are  even  preaclied  with  regard  to  the  de- 
cease of  children.     See  Ilerzog,  Rtai-Enaiilop. 
Grahreden.     SeeBuBtAL;  HomLBrics. 

Furious  (aruJioc  or  orafioi',  a  ttadiam),  a  Greek 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  60G  feet  9  inches  (L^l^B 
xxiv,  13;  John  Ti,19;  li,  18;  [1  Cor.  ix,  24,"rai     ■" 
i.  e.  a  cpurae  or  lists  for  runningj  j  Rev.  xiv.  20 ; 
16).     See  Smith's  Liei.  ofCUm.  AnHq.  s.  v.  Stadi 
SeoMEASOBE;  Stadb. 

Farmau,  Richard,  a  leading  BapUst  miniater  in 
the  Southern  Slates,  was  tieni  at  £sopas,  N.Y., 
liSS.     While  he  was  a  child,  hia  father  removed 
South  Carolina.     Hia  edncation  was  carefully  attai 
ed  to  by  bis  father,  who  instracted  him  in  English  stud.- 
lea  and  in  mathematice,  and  particularly  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.   Heliegan  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  to  preach 
in  destitute  pUces,  and  soon  gained  a  wide  influence. 
Many  churches  were  formed  by  his  agency.     During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  cause  of  Independence,  and  his  cloquente  and  pa- 
triotism attracted  the  attention  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  leading  statesmen.     In  1787  he  became  pastor 
of  a  church  hi  CharioBton.      Ho  sat  in  the  Convention 
for  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1800.     He  was  elected  in  1814  Ibe  first  president 
Of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  missionarv  pur- 
poses.   He  died  in  1823.    He  was  a  solemn  and  : ' 
site  preacher,  an  able  presiding  officer  In  delih 
assemlilieB,  and  in  every  relation  an  object  of  reverence 
and  affection.     He  published,  1.  Jieieardt  nf  Graet,  a 
Sermon  on  (is  Death  of  Ren.  OBvtr  Hart  (1790):— 2. 
An  Oration  at  ih,  Charltttm  Ilotpital  (179e)  :— 3.  Ser- 
mon Commemomim  "fGeoered  Wcukitigtm  (IBOO):- 
A  Sermon  a,  Oi!  Deaik  nf  lie  Sev.  Edmmd  BoMim 
Sprague,  Anna!;  vi,  161.     (L.  E.  3.) 


Andent  Klnnu  Fulter'a  Fnnu 

zxix,!2;  2Hacc.  vii.B;  Uas.vii,7i  sec  Hoffmann,  £W 
fiaiamafurm  Bal-ylmici,  Jon.  1CU8).  A  parallel  caae 
is  mentioned  by  Chardin  ( I'oyage  enPerte,  iv,  276),  two 
ovens  having  been  kept  ready  heated  for  a  whole 
month  to  throw  in  any  bakers  who  took  advantage  of 
the  dearth.     Soo  Pchishhent. 

2.  11^33,  UbiAaa  (so  called  from  nibduitig  the  stone 
or  ore);a  smelting  or  calcining  fumace  (Gen.  xin,  28), 
perhape  also  a  brick-kiln  (F.xod.  ii.  »,  10;  xii,  18); 
hut  especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of  which  was  evi- 
dently well  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  xxxiii,12; 
Amos  ii,  1).     Sec  Rkipk  ;  LisiE. 

3.  -as,  tar  (su  ciUcd  from  its  boiiing  up),  a  refining 
furnace  (Prov.ivli,S;  iivii.Jl;  Eiek.  xiii.ISsq.), 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (Dent,  iv,  20  g 
lKlDgavui,61;  Isa.  zlviii,  10 ;  Jer.ii,4).  Thn  form 
of  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  one  used  in  Evypt 
(Wilkinson,  A  nc.  £17.  ii,  137,  abrid|;n>.).  Tho  jeweller 
appears  to  have  had  a  little  portable  furnace  and  blow- 
pipe, which  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  India.     See  Metallubq  t. 


V.C),  . 


largo  furnace, 

n  th-*  materials 

bj'  which 


with  a  wide  opening  at  tho  1 

(Dan.  ili,  22, 23),        '       ' 

the  metal  might  be  cTtracted  (ver.  261.     It 

ably  built  like  the  Roman  kiln  for  baking  pottery-waro 

(Smith.  Diet,  a/  CUu,.  A  ntiq. ».  v.  Fornax).    The  Per- 

iiana  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  furnace  as  a  means 

of  inflicting  capitil  punishment  (Din.  iii ;  coiKp.  Jar. , 


3^93,  aiiT  (perbaps  so  called  from  mtrldng  over, 
bept.  Jan/iiDv,Vu]g.  proiafKin),  accordhig  to  some,  a 
vmrkthop;  others  acmciUe  (only  in  I'sa.  xii.  6,  where 
it  probably  denotes  a  moatd  in  the  sand  for  casting). 
See  FiNiKO-roT. 

6.  ^t!Pi|  Uaaaa-'  (of  uncertain  ctyninloKj),  an  oven 
(aa  usuallv  rendered)  for  baking  bread  ("furnace," 
Gen.  Jtv,17i  Isa.  xxxi,  9;  Neh.  iii,  11 ;  xii,  38),  per- 
haps sometimes  in  a  more  general  sense  (Gen.  zv,  17 ; 
Isa.  xxzi,9).  llio  tanmr  is  still  in  use  by  the  Arab* 
under  the  same  name,  being  a  large  round  pot  of  eirUi- 

ing  towards  the  top;  this  being  first  heated  by  a  fire 
made  within,  the  dough  or  paste  is  spread  upon  the 
sides  to  bake,  thus  forming  thin  cakes  (see  Jabn,  Bild, 
Arehaol.  §  140).  Of  the  Gr.  tXiffavoc,  by  which  the 
Sept.  render  this  word,  Jerome  says,  on  Lsm.  v,  10, 
'■The  diiamu,  a 


It  i:gjpiiu  Pgtur'i  t 


Inking  hnti,  tba  fin  b«iag  indM  lnt«Tn>lly."    Sm 

OVKB. 

C  Kaiuvof,  a  genend  tenn  torfiitiiaee,  iUn,  or  (k«b 
(MaU.     xiii,    43,    bO; 
Kev.  i,  IS;  ix,  8);  «- 
pvcially    the    potter'a 
famice  (EccIdb.  »vii, 
5;  xKuviii,  SO),  which 
reMmbl«d  a  chimne}' 
inflhipefAndwafl  Abou  t 
fire  or  six  fe«t  hi^h, 
baring    a    cj-lindricMl 
frame,    In    which    tht 
Are  was  kindled  at  Ui« 
bottom,  idd  the  nar- 
row (bnnel  prod  need  ■ 
■trong   draagbt,   that 
TBised  the  flame  above 
""  the    top    (Wilkinson, 
'  Aneitnt  Eggpt.  ii,  108, 
abridgment);    alio  a  blacksmith's  fumice    (Ecclns. 
xxxviii,  g»).    Tbe  same  also  ducribes  the  calcining 
fimiace  (Xenophon,  IVrti^.  iv,  49).     It  i*  metapbori- 
cally  aaed  in  the  N.  T.  in  thia  sense  (Rev.  i,  lb ;  ix,  2), 
and  in  Matt.  liil,  43  with  an  especial  reference  to  Dan. 
lii,  6.     See  Pottek. 

The  TOWEB    OF  THE  P1SXACE8  (O^^liPin    ^"^VO^ 

mgdal'  hal-Taaniirim'i  Sept.  xifyyoc  tuv  3aivai>fiti>t 
V.  r.  3nvoiipr>.  YdIk.  larrit/arnoniM),  I.  e.  of  the  Ov- 
na  (Seh.  in,  II ;  xiii,  SS),  wis  one  of  the  towers  on 
the  second  or  middle  wall  of  Jgrmslem,  st  its  N.W. 
angle,  adjoining  the  "corner  gate,"  and  near  tbe  in- 
teniection  of  the  present  line  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  with 
the  Street  of  St.  Stephen  (Strong's  //ana.  and  Erpn. 
Append,  p.  17).  It  may  have  derived  its  nnme  ftam 
"the  Bakers'  Street"  (Jer.  xxxvil,  21)  or  "bazaar," 
wUch  probably  lay  in  that  vicinity  (Josepbus.  War.  v, 
8, 1,  init),  as  similar  shops  still  do  (Baralay,  Cilg  "f  tkt 
Gnat  King,  p.  434).    See  Jebksalem. 

PnTDeanx,  Phii-IP,  D.D.,  an  English  Nonmn- 
fiirmint  minister,  wus  1x>m  st  Totnessin  17S6,  and  died 
in  1783.  He  was  Itrvt  an  assistant  to  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Southwsrk,  then  lecturer  at  Sailers' 
Hsll,  aod  in  1753  aucceedsd  Moees  Lowman  (q.  r.)  at 
Claphatn,  in  Surrey,  where  he  remained  twenty  ' 
years.  For  the  last  sIji  yean  of  his  life  he  was 
deranged.  He  pnbliabed  Sermoiu  (1768-69),  and  IM- 
Irn  la  JutHce  Blacktiom  on  hit  Erpoiition  of  ike  A  cl  nf 
ToUralion  (1793,  gvo),  which,  it  U  Said,  Induced  that 
learned  commentator  to  change  some  of  his  positions 
Id  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  work.— Kose,  S'eic 
Gat.  Bieg.  Din.  yli,  462 i  Allibone,  DicdoMuy  of  Au- 
Oan,  B.V.     (J.W.  M.) 

Furniture  is  the  rendering  in  the  Aalh.Vcrs.  In 
one  passage  of  13,  tar,  a  camel's  litter  or  canopied 
■addle,  in  which  females  are  accustomed  to  travel  in 
the  East,  Gen.  xxxi,  B4,  elsewhere  a  lamb,  etc. ;  also 
in  a  few  passages  of  '^93,  itli',  a  general  term  for  wi- 
tdi,  utensils,  or  implements  of  any  sort.  The  manu- 
facture of  all  hinds  of  fnmiture  Is  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  with  great  minuteness.  The 
recent  excavations  among  tbe  Assyrian  mounds  have 
also  disclosed  a  high  degne  of  refinement  among  the 
people  of  that  age.  See  Wilkinson's  .4nc.  i^ypf.,  Bo- 
■elllnl's  lUtalra.,  and  Layard  and  Botta's  works  on 
ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  also  the  vsrious  arti- 
cles of  household  furniture  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

See  C^RPBVTRR. 

It  appears  that  the  forailure  of  Oriental  d^.elling^ 
In  the  earliest  ages,  was  generally  very  simple ;  that 
of  the  poorer  classes  consisted  nf  but  few  articles,  and 
those  such  only  as  were  absolutely 
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make  them  erampjront :  a  spedmen  of  these  may  bt 
seen  in  the  British  HuHUm.  In  modern  PaleUliie  tha 
plan  Is  to  fix  noila  or  pins  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while 
they  are  still  soft,  In  order  to  snspend  such  domestic 
articles  as  an  reqnlred;  since,  consisting  altogether 
of  clay,  tbey  are  too  fNil  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
tha  hammer.  To  tbls  custom  there  is  in  aUnilon  in 
Eim  ix,  8,  and  Isa.  xxil,  !8.  On  these  nails  wera 
hung  their  kitchen  utensils  or  other  articles.  loitead 
of  choirs,  they  sat  on  mats  or  iklna ;  and  the  same  ar- 
ticles, on  wbich  they  laid  a  mattress,  served  them  in- 
stead of  bedsteads,  while  tbeir  upper  garment  wss 
used  for  a  covering.  See  CuAia.  Sovereigns  .hid 
chairs  of  state,  or  thrones  with  fbotstools  (Exod.  xxii, 
36,  37;  Dent  xxiv,  IS).  Tbe  opulent  bad  (as  those 
in  tbe  East  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divana 
and  sobs,  on  which  they  sat,  lay,  and  Hef^  (2  Sam. 
xril,  38 ;  3  King*  Iv,  10).  They  have  also  a  great  va- 
riety of  pillows  and  bolsters,  with  which  tbey  support 
themselves  when  they  wish  to  take  tlieir  ease,  and 
there  is  an  allution  to  these  in  Eoek.  xiii,  18.  In  later 
times  these  couches  were  splendid,  and  the  frames  in- 
laid with  ivory  (Amoa  vl,  4),  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
East;  they  werealso  richly  carved  and  pBrfumed(Prov, 
vll,  16, 17).  Sn  Bed.  On  these  eofas.  in  the  Utter 
ages  of  the  Jewish  state,  for  bafare  tbe  time  of  Unsca 
It  appears  to  tutve  been  liie  custHu  to  sit  at  table  (Gen. 
xliii,  SH),  they  nnivenally  reclined  when  taking  their 
meals  (Amos  vi,  4 ;  Luke  vii,  BS-SS).  See  Acccba- 
Tiox.  Anciently  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Eastern  monarchs,  embroidered  with 
needle-work,  and  ample  draperies  were  suspended  over 
the  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  ths 
twofold  purpose  of  afl'urding  air,  and  of  shielding  them 
from  tbe  sun.  Of  this  description  were  the  coetly 
hangings  of  tbe  Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  In  Eslb. 
i,  6,  which  pssFSge  is  confirmed  by  tlie  statements  of 
Quintins  Curtius  relsting  to  their  superb  palace  it 
PeisepDlis.  See  Exdboidebt.  In  the  more  ancient 
periods  other  articles  of  necessary  fnmituni  wet«  both 
few  and  simple.  Among  these  were  a  hand-mill,  a 
kneading-trough,  and  an  oven.  See  Bread.  Be- 
sides kneading-troughs  and  ovens  they  must  have  hid 
various  kinds  of  earthen-ware  vessels,  especially  pota 
to  hold  water  for  tbeir  several  ablutions.  In  later 
tiroes  baskets  formed  an  indispensable  article  of  furni- 
ture to  the  Jews,  SeeBASKrr.  I«rge  sacks  an  stiti, 
oa  tbey  anciently  wero  (tien.  xliv,  1-3;  John  ix,  11). 
employed  for  carrying  provision  and  baggage  of  every 
description.  Tha  domestic  utensUs  of  the  Orientals  in 
the  present  day  are  nearly  always  of  brass;  those  of 
the  sncient  Egyptians  were  chiefly  of  bronia  or  iron. 
Bowls,  cups,  snd  d  rinking-vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
were  used  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  great  men  (Gen. 
xliv,  2,  6;  I  Kings  x,  21).  Some  elegant  specimena 
of  these  are  given  in  the  paintings  of  tbe  tombs  of 
Egypt.  See  Bowl.  Bottles  were  made  of  skinr, 
which  are  chiefly  of  o  red  color  (Eiod,  ixv,  6).  See 
BoTTi.B.  Aportmenta  were  lighted  by  means  of 
lamps,  which  wen  fed  with  olive-oil,  and  wen  com- 
monly placed  upon  elevated  stands  (Uatt.  v,  IS). 
Those  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt,  xxv,  1- 
10)  were  of  a  different  sort;  they  were  a  kind  of  torch 
or  flambeaa,  made  of  iron  or  earthen-ware,  wrapped 
about  with  old  linen,  mnistpned  from  time  to  time  with 
(ril,  and  were  suitable  for  being  carried  out  of  doers. 
See  Lamp. 

FtUTOir  (yn'^i  JfrfW,  an  tnciiim,  e.  g.  in  the 
soil,  Psa.  Ixv,  10  ;  r<3T^,  »uumah',  a  tilling  with  the 
plough,  Psa.  cxxix,  3;  oli^,  It'lem,  Job  iixi,  38; 

Psa.  Ixv,  10 ;  njl-ir,  arvffah'.  Eiek.  xvii,  8, 10,  a  isJ 
in  a  garden,  as  rendered  Cant,  v,  13 ;  vi,  3),  an  open- 
ing  in  the  ground  made  by  a  plough  or  other  instm- 
ment  (Psa.  Ixv,  10 ;  Hoa.  x,  4,  16).  Roberta,  on  Job 
xxxl,  38,  "If  my  laud  cry  against  me,  or  that  the  fur. 
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rows  likewise  thereof  complain/*  observes  that  similar 
proverbs  are  common  among  tho  Hindus.     See  Aobi- 

CULTUBB. 

In  Hos.  z,  10,  the  text  has  srb^;,  i.  e.  Qna?,  their 
[two]  eyeSj  which  the  A.  Vers,  seems  to  have  pointed 
cnaiS ;  and  even  thus  it  will  hardl}'  bear  their  ren- 
dering, "these  [two]ykm»M"  (as  if  from  rrjy,  to  till, 
the  same  root  as  in  the  second  Heb.  word  above) ;  btit 
the  margin,  with  all  the  versions  (Davidson*s  Hebrew 
Text,  p.  125),  has  &nir^,  their  [two]  imqmtiet,  refer- 
ring  to  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (Hender- 
son, Comment,  ad  loc.).     See  Calf,  Golden. 

Furaeus,  a  missionary  and  abbot  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  founder  of  the  convent  of  Lagny,  near 
Paris,  was  born  in  Ireland,  where  he  founded  also  a 
convent,  to  which  he  gave  very  strict  rules.  He  then 
went  to  West  Anglla,  and  erected  the  abbey  of  Knob- 
bersburg,  which  he  afterwards  resigned  to  his  brother 
Foillan,  in  order  to  withdraw  into  solitude.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Penda,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  he  fled  to  France,  where,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Cbfodwig  II,  he  founded  the  convent  of  Lag- 
ny.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  65(M)54.  He  had 
acquired  particular  consideration  by  his  visions,  in 
which  he  pretended  to  see  and  hear  angels ;  they  aro 
related  in  Holland  us,  in  vita  3,  Fund  ad  16  Jan.  See 
Habillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  B.  J.  ad  a.  BoO;  Annal.  Ma- 
hiU.  I.  eatal.  general,  p.  781 ;  Beda,  ffitt.  gaU.Angl.  eccl. 
ii,  1^28;  Herzog,  ReaUEncjfJdop.  iv,  629. 

Pury  (5t^n,  chema\  or  'jTin,  charon\  both  signi- 
fying intense  anger)  is  attributed  to  God  lilce  anger, 
metaphorically,  or  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men ; 
that  is,  God's  providential  actions  are  such  as  would 
be  performed  by  a  man  in  a  state  of  anger ;  so  that 
when  he  is  said  to  pour  out  his  fury  on  a  person  or  on 
a  people,  it  is  a  flgurative  expression  for  dispensing 
afflictive  judgments  (Lev.  zzvi,  28;  Job  xx,  23;  Isa. 


Ixiii,  8;  Jer.  iv,  4;  Ezek.  v,  18;  Dan.  iz,  16;  Zech. 
vili,  2,  etc.).     See  Anthropomobfhism. 

Fnture  Life.  See  Etebmal  Lxfb  ;  Ihhobtal- 
iTT ;  Ihtebhbdiatb  State. 

Fntnre  Punisluneiit.    See  Punishmeitt. 

Fyne,  Passchier  de,  was  born  Jan.  81, 1588,  at 
Leyden.  He  was  inducted  into  the  ministerial  office 
somewhat  irregularly.  His  first  charge  was  that  of 
Jaarsveld.  He  was  zealously  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Remonstrants.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal 
to  subscribe  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  was 
suspended  from  the  ministry.  This  did  not  deter  him 
firom  avowing  his  intention  to  exercise  his  gift  as  the 
opportunity  should  be  afibrded  him.  Refusing  to  sub- 
scribe the  act,  which  hnposed  silence  upon  him,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  banished.  Notwithstanding  this 
sentence,  he  still  persisted  in  preaching  from  place  to 
place,  and  was  successful  in  evading  his  persecutors. 
After  enduring  many  hardships  and  privations  in  his 
itinerant  ministry,  he  was  in  1688  settled  over  a  churcli 
in  Haarlem.  Here  he  was  at  first  molested,  but  was 
subsequently  permitted  to  exercise  his  ministry  with- 
out further  annoyance.  He  lalx)red  here  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1661.  He  was  a  man  of  natural 
shrewdness,  of  great  intrepidity,  and  full  of  zeal  as  a 
minister  of  tlie  Gospel.  The  asperity  of  his  language 
towards  his  opponents  finds  an  apology  in  the  treat* 
ment  he  received  at  their  hands.  His  account  of  the 
R^nibwrgeren  is  regarded  as  valuable,  being  the  testi- 
mony of  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts.  It 
is  entitled  Kori  en  toaerachUg  verhael  van  het  eertte 
begin  en  cpkomen  van  de  nietuee  eeete  der  profeten  of 
IHjn^urgeren.  See  Brandt's  Hittorie  der  Reformatted 
etc.,  iil  en  iv  Declen,  op  verscheidene  plaatsen;  De 
Bemonatrantsche  Broedentchap,  etc.,  door  J.  Tideman, 
PhiL  Theor.  Mag.  LU.  Hum.  Dr.,  Predikani  te  Botter^ 
dam,  1847 ;  Glasius,  GodgeUerd  Nederkmd,  biz.  479  en 
verv.    (J.P.W.) 
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Oaab,  JoHANN  Friedrich,  a  Crerman  theologian, 
was  born  at  Gdppingen,  in  WOrtemberg,  Oct.  10, 1761. 
In  1792  he  became  professor  eztraordinarius,  in  1798 
professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  at  Ttlbingen ;  in 
1814,  librarian  of  the  university ;  in  1822,  general  su- 
perintendent, in  which  office  he  remained  till  his  death, 
March  2, 1832.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly 
in  Biblical  literature.  Among  his  works  are  Observa- 
tiones  ad  hUtoiiam  Judaicam  (Tub.  1787,  8vo) : — Beir 
trage  z.  Erkldnmg  (2m  1, 2, 8  buchen  Moeis  (Tllb.  1776* 
8vo)  :—2>a«  Buch  Hiob  (Tflb.  1809,  %yQ)  i— Eridanmg 
echicerer  Siellen  Jeremiat  (T&b.  1824,  8vo) : — HantBmch 
xum  philolog.  Verstehen  der  Apocryph.  8chr\fUn  dee  A . 
T.  (1818-19, 5  parts)  :—Dogmengeschichie  der  dU.griech. 
Kirche  (Jena,  1790,  8vo) : — Programma  de  Judiao  /w- 
mortali  (TUb.  1815).— Migne,  Biog.  ChrHienne,  s.  v. 

G-a'al(Heb.i(2.b99i,/ba<^;  Sept.radX,Jo6ephus 
TaaXt\Q),  son  of  Ebed  (Judg.  ix,  26  sq.).  He  went  to 
Shechem  with  his  brothers  when  the  inhabitants  be- 
came discontented  with  Abimelech,  and  so  engaged 
their  confidence  that  they  placed  him  at  their  head. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  native  of  Shechem, 
nor  specially  interested  in  the  revolution,  but  rather 
one  of  a  class  of  condoUieri,  who  at  such  a  period  of  an- 
archy would  be  willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the 
highest  bidder  (compare  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  7, 8  and  4). 
At  the  festival  at  which  the  Shechemites  offered  the 
first-fruits  of  their  vintage  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  Gaal, 
by  apparently  drunken  bravadoes,  roused  the  valor  of 
the  psople,  and  strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their  wrath 
against  the  absent  Abimelech.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  natives  had  been  in  some  way  intimately  connect- 
ed with,  or  descended  fttmi,  the  original  inhabitants, 


for  Gaal  endeavored  to  awaken  their  attachment  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  which 
ruled  the  place  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxxiv, 
2, 6),  and  which  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  Gaal  and  his  brothers.  This  appeal  to  ante- 
Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix,  28),  together  with  the 
re-establishment  of  idolatiy  at  Shechem,  shows  that 
the  movement  in  which  he  took  part  was  a  reactionary 
one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  aborigines  with  the  idolatrous  Israelites 
against  the  iconoclastic  fsmily  of  Gideon  as  represent- 
ed by  Abimelech.  Although  deprived  of  Shechem, 
the  fsmily  appears  to  have  maintained  itself  in  some 
power  in  the  neighborhood,  which  induced  the  Shech- 
emites to  look  to  Gaal  when  they  became  tired  of 
Abimelech.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  awakening 
among  tliem  a  kind  feeling  towards  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  place  does  not  appear; 
but  eventually  they  went  out  under  his  command,  and 
assisted  doubtless  by  his  men,  to  intercept  and  give 
battle  to  Abimelech  when  he  appeared  before  the  town. 
He,  however,  fled  before  Abimelech,  and  hb  retreat 
into  Shechem  being  cut  off  by  Zebul,  the  command- 
ant of  that  place,  he  went  to  his  home,  and  we  hear 
of  him  no  more.  The  account  of  this  attempt  is  inter- 
esting, chiefly  from  the  slight  glimpse  it  affords  of  the 
position,  at  this  period,  of  what  had  been  one  of  the 
reigning  families  of  the  land  before  its  invasion  by  the 
Israelites.  B.C.  1319.>-Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Abimelech. 

Ga^ash  (Heb.  id,  V^A,  a  shaking  or  earthquahe; 
Sept  Taaq  or  YdaQ\  a  "hill"  (rather  mount,  *in) 
among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  near  Timnatb-so- 
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rah,  on  the  north  side  of  which  Jotfaoa  wu  buried 
(Joeh.  xxWf  80 ;  Sept  VaXadi ;  Jadg.  ii,  9).  Henco 
**the  brooks  of  Gaash,"  L  e.  the  valleTS  or  water- 
courses (D'^bns,  wcdjft,  Sept.  SaxaXi  or  Na^aX^) 
around  the  mountain,  which  were  the  native  place 
of  Hiddai  or  Hurai,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam. 
zxiii,  30 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  32).  Eusebins  and  Jerome 
merely  state  that  Joshua's  tomb  was  still  a  remarka- 
ble monument  near  Timnah  in  their  day  (jOnomast,  s. 
V.  Vaa^^  Gaas).  See  Joshua.  If  Timnath  (q.  v.)  be 
the  modern  Tibneh,  then  Mt.  Gaash  is  probably  the 
hill  full  of  sepulchral  caverns  now  facing  it  on  the 
south.     See  Epuraxx,  Mt. 

Ga'ba,  a  leas  coirect  mode  of  Anglicizing  (Josh, 
xviii,  24;  Ezra  ii,  26;  Neh.  vii,  80)  the  name  Geba 
(q.  v.). 

Oaba  (evidently  a  form  of  the  Heb.  n^as,  I.  o. 
MU;  see  Gibeah),  a  town  mentioned  by  Josephur,  and 
always  in  connection  with  Ptoleroais :  it  was  destroyed 
by  "dlie  insurgent  Jews  in  the  time  of  Floras  {War^  ii, 
x^iii,  1,  Tafia  v.  r.  rafiaKa  and  TafiaXd) ;  it  adjoined 
Mt.  Carmel,  and  was  called  **  the  city  of  horsemen" 
(fl-oAif  \innwv\  because  those  horsemen  that  were  dis- 
missed by  Herod  dwelt  there  (  War^  iil,  8, 1,  Tafia  v.  r. 
TafiaXa^  TafiaXa,  TafiXa,  TafiXaa) ;  but  it  was  differ- 
ent  from  the  Gibea  (Vafid)  that  lay  about  20  stadia^ 
from  Ptolemais  {Life,  23),  as  this  was  apparently  the 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  Reland,  who  notices  several  an- 
cient allusions  to  places  of  a  similar  name  (^Ptikest.  p. 
269),  thinks  that  the  town  in  question  was  the  modem 
Haifa^  on  the  shore  near  Carmel  (q.  d.  KB*n),  the  SyC" 
ctmimu  of  later  writers  (see  Robinson,  Researches^  iii, 
im,  note),  a  conclusion  in  which  Schwarz  coincides 
{Palest,  p.  69,  note).     See  Gabala. 

Oab'aSl  (TafiatiX  v.  r.  TafiatiX;  Yulg.  GcMus), 
the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tobit  i,  1). 

2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tobit  i,  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in 
Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  (Vulg.  sub  chirographo 
dedit)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Gabael  afterwards 
faithfully  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit's  dis- 
tress  (Tobit  i,  14;  iv,  1,  20;  v,  6;  ix;  x,  2).— Smith, 
e.  V.    See  Gabrias. 

Oab^a  {VafidXa),  a  place  located  by  Ptolemy  in 
Phoenicia  (Reland,  PaJtrst,  p.  458),  and  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  Palestinian  bishoprics  (ibid,  p.  220).  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  170)  refers  to  Joseph us's  mention  of  a  Gali- 
hcan  village  by  this  name  built  by  Herod  (Ant,  xv,  8, 
5,  where,  however,  the  text  has  Pdfia  v.  r.  TdfiaXa 
and  rdfjiaXoy  evidently  the  Gab  a  [q.  v.]  of  other  pas- 
sages), and  to  the  Talmudical  notices  of  a  Gebul  (b^SA, 
border) ;  finding  both  in  *'  the  village  Jdml,  three  Eng. 
miles  K.E.  of  Beth-Shean,"  donbtless  the  ruins  by 
that  name  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Mo^  Ave  miles 
N.  of  Beisan.     See  Gamala. 
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Oab&ra  (rd  Vdfiapa),  a  place  several  times  men- 
tioned by  Joseph  us  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Galilee  (Life,  §  25,  61 ;  comp.  10),  thought  by  Reland 
(PaUrst.  p.  771)  to  be  also  the  Gabaroth  (ra/3apw^)  of 
Josephus  (Life,  §  45,  47).  and  to  have  sometimes  been 
supplanted  by  Gadara  (q.  v.)  in  that  historian's  text 
(War,  iii,  7,  1).  It  was  situated  twenty  stadia  from 
Sogane  (Josephus,  Life,  §  51),  and  was  discovered  by 
Schulz  in  the  ruins  still  called  Kubarek,  in  the  speci- 
fied locality  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  769).  They  are  situa- 
ted on  the  nortliem  brow  of  the  table-limd  looking 


down  npon  the  plain  of  Rameh,  and  xwnsiat  of  the  «•« 
mains  of  a  large  ancient  bnilding,  with  four  dstemti 
still  unbroken,  adjoining,  and  hewn  stones  strewn 
aroond  over  tho  space  of  an  acre  or  more  (Robinson, 
Later  Bib,  Res,  p.  86  sq.). 

Oab'atba  (Vafialia),  one  of  the  ennuchs  of  king 
Xerxes,  the  exposure  of  whose  plots  by  Mardocheus 
led  to  their  execution  (Esth.  xii,  1,  Apocr.) ;  evidently 
the  BiOTHAN  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Esth.  ii,  21). 

Oab&tha  (Vafia^d'),  a  village  (k^/ui)  mentioned 
only  by  Eusebins  and  Jerome  (Onomatt,  s.  v.  Tafia- 
^u»v,  Gabathon)  as  l}4ng  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
great  plain  Daroma  (Esdraelon),  near  Diocsesaroa;  a 
position  corresponding  with  that  of  the  modem  village 
Jebaia,  north  of  the  Kishon  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  748X 
seen  but  not  visited  by  Robinson  (Researches,  iii,  201). 
Euseb.  and  Jerome  elsewhere  (ib,  s.  v.  Tafiadg,  Gaba- 
ath)  mention  a  place  of  the  same  name  as  being  twelve 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  and  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Habakkuk  (a  statement  which  Reland, 
Palaut.  p.  772,  reconciles  with  their  location  of  the 
same  prophet*s  tomb  at  Keilah);  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  Benjamite  Gibeah  (q.  v.).  For  the 
Gabatha  (Vafia^d")  of  Josephus  (Ant,  xiii,  1,  4;  comp. 
Reland,  Pnlast,  p.  772),  see  the  Nadabatha  (Nada- 
fid^)  of  the  Apocrj'pha  (1  Mace,  iv,  37). 

Oab^bai  (Heb.  GaLba/,  '^aa,  tax-gatherer ;  Sept. 

Ttifiiii  V.  r.  Tfifii),  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xl, 
8).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Oab'^batba  (Tafifial^a,  in  some  MSS.  Tafia^S) 
occurs  John  xix,  18,  where  the  evangelist  states  that 
Pontius  Pilate,  alarmed  at  last  in  bis  attempts  to  save 
Jesus  by  the  artful  insinuation  of  the  Jews,  "  If  thou 
let  this  m/in  go  thou  art  not  Cssar's  friend,"  went 
into  the  prsBtorium  again,  and  brought  Jesus  out  to 
them,  and  sat  down  once  mora  upon  the  fiijfjui  or  tri- 
bunal, in  a  place  called  AiBotrrpwrov,  but  in  the  Heb. 
Gabbatha.  The  Greek  word,  signifying  literall}'  stone- 
paved,  is  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  used  as  such 
by  the  Greek  writers ;  but  they  also  sometimes  use  it 
substantively  for  a  stone  pavement,  when  tda^oc  may 
bo  understood.  In  the  Sept.  it  answers  to  riBX'l  (2 
Chron.  vii,  3 ;  Esth.  ],  6).  Jerome  reads,  *'  Sedit  pro 
tribunal!  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Lithostrotos.'*  The  Greek 
word,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
a  pavement  formed  of  ornamental  stones  of  v&rioua 
colors,  commonly  called  a  tessekUed  or  mosaic paremeni. 
The  partiality  of  the  Romans  for  this  kind  of  pavo* 
ment  is  well  known.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat, 
xxxvi,  64)  that,  after  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Romans 
decorated  their  houses  with  such  pavements.  They 
also  introduced  them  into  the  provinces.  Suetonius 
relates  (Ccesar,  46)  that  Julius  Ciesar,  in  his  military 
expeditions,  took  with  him  the  materials  of  tesselated 
pavements,  ready  prepared,  that  wherever  be  encamp- 
ed they  might  be  laid  down  in  the  prastorium  (Carau- 
bon,  cut  SueUm.  p.  38,  etc.,  edition  1605).  From  these 
facts  it  lias  been  inferred  by  many  eminent  writers 
that  the  roTo;  XiBoarpwroq,  or  place  where  Pilate^s  ^ 
bunal  was  set  on  this  occasion,  was  covered  by  a  tea* 
selated  pavement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Roman  magnif- 
icence, was  appended  to  the  praetorium  at  Jerusalem. 
The  emphatic  manner  in  which  John  speaks  of  it 
agrees  with  this  conjecture.  It  further  appears  from 
his  narrative  that  it  was  outside  the  praatorium ;  for 
Pilate  is  said  to  have  "  come  out**  to  tho  Jews,  who, 
for  ceremonial  reasons,  did  not  go  into  it,  on  this  as 
well  as  on  other  occasions  (John  xviii,  28,  29,  38; 
xix,  4, 13).  Besides,  the  Roman  governors,  although 
they  tried  causes,  and  conferred  with  their  council 
(Acts  XXV,  12)  vithin  the  prictorium,  always  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  tho  open  air.  May  not,  then,  this 
tesselated  pavement,  on  which  the  tribunal  was  now 
placed,  have  been  inlaid  on  some  part  of  the  temoe^ 
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etc.,  mnning  idong  one  side  of  fhe  prsBtoriixm,  and 
overlooking  the  area  where  the  Jews  were  assembled, 
or  upon  a  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  immediatelj  be- 
fore the  grand  entrance? 

It  has  been  conjectnred  that  the  pavement  in  ques- 
tion was  no  other  than  the  one  referred  to  in  2  Chron. 
vii,  8,  and  by  Josephus  {IVar^  vi,  1,  8),  as  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple;  but  though  it  appears  that  Pilate 
sometimes  sat  upon  his  tribunal  in  different  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  open  market-place  (  War^  ii,  9,  8), 
yet  the  supposition  that  he  would  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  Jews  were  pressing  for  a  speedy  judgment, 
and  when  he  was  overcome  with  alarm,  adjowm  the 
whole  assembly,  consisting  of  rulers  of  every  grade, 
as  well  as  the  populace,  to  any  other  place,  is  very  un- 
likely ;  and  the  supposition  that  such  place  was  any 
part  of  the  Temple  is  encumbered  with  additional  dif- 
ficulties.    It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (^Exerc,  on 

John^  ad  loc.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  3|,  a  ewr- 

ftice^  in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  X(6d(rrpa>rov.  There  was  a  room  in  the  Tem- 
ple in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sat,  and  which  was  called 
Gazith  (H'^Tl;)  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth  and 
square  flags;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his  judgment  in 
that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  John,  who  in  other  instances  gives  the  Hebrew 
name  as  that  properly  belonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a 
mere  translation  of  a  Greek  one  (compare  John  xix, 
17).  Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke  from  the  bema 
— the  regular  seat  of  justice — ^and  this,  in  an  important 
place  like  Jerusalem,  would  be  in  a  fixed  spot.  Nor 
in  any  case  could  the  prtetorium,  a  Roman  residence 
with  the  idolatrous  emblems,  have  been  within  the 
Temple.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  names  '{i'^?^ 
and  * KTcoKKv^Vy  which  John  introduces  in  a  similar 
way  (Rev.  ix,  11),  are  synonymous ;  and  if  the  word 
Gabbatha  be  derived,  as  is  usual,  from  rr^S,  **  to  be 
high  or  elevated,"  it  may  refer  chiefly  to  the  terrace ^ 
or  uppermost  landing  of  the  stairs,  etc.,  which  might 
have  been  inlaid  with  a  tesselated  pavement.  Schleus- 
ner  understands  an  elevated  mosaic  pavement,  on 
which  the  fiijfia  was  placed,  before  the  prstorium. 
The  most  natural  inference  from  John's  statement 
is  that  the  word  Gabbatha  is  *' Hebrew;*'  but  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
used  this  word  by  way  of  accommodation  to  denote  the 
language  {Syriac,  or  Syro-Chaldee,  it  is  said)  which 
was  commonly  spoken  in  Judiea  in  their  time,  and 
that  when  John  aaye  'Ef3pa'i<rri,  he  means  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic ;  but  into  the  extensive  controversy  respect- 
ing the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  time,  of  our  Saviour,  this  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
ter. It  may  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  remark 
that  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  instead  of  GaNKUkOy 
reads  Gepiptha.  See  Iken,  De  AiBoorpun-tft  (BremsB, 
1725);  Lightfoot's  Works,  ii,  614,  615  (London,  1684); 
Hamesveld,  Bibl.  Geogr,  ii,  129 ;  Seelen,  MedU.  Exeg, 
i,  G-IS, — Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Pavement. 

G-ab'des  (ra/3j3^i,',Vulg.  Galea),  a  man  whose  de- 
scendants (or  rather  a  place  whose  natives)  returned 
from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  20) ;  evidently  the  Geba 
(q.  v.)  of  tlie  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  26). 

Gab^  (ra/3i),  a  considerable  place  (Trokixvti,  oppi- 
dum)  mendoncd  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (finomast, 
e.  V.  ra/3rt^wv,  Gabbathon)  as  lying  16  R.  miles  from 
Caesarea,  in  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdroclon ;  thought 
by  Robinson  to  be  the  modem  Jeba  (i.  e.  Gibeah),  a 
large  village  on  the  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  N.  of 
NablOs,  containing  an  ancient  town  (Researches,  iii, 
151).  It  can  hardly  have  been  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  commemorated  by  the  coins  found  with  the  in- 
scription "of  the  Gabinians"  (Fa/Siyvwi/, ReUind, Pa- 
Icesi.  p.  769). 

Oabiniua  (Grecized  Fafiivioi),  Aulus,  of  un- 


known parentage,  from  a  noted  but  plebeian  fttmUy 
of  Rome ;  one  of  Pompey's  generals,  who  was  Bent  into 
Jndffia  against  Alexander  (q.v.)  and  Antigonus  (q.v.) 
with  proconsular  authority,  B.C.  cir.  64  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv,  2, 8, 4).  He  was  profligate  in  his  youth  (Cic- 
ero, pro  Sext.  8, 9,  etc.),  and  was  made  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.C.  66,  pretor  in  B.C.  61,  and  consul  in  B.C. 
59 ;  in  all  which  offices  he  was  active  in  political  in- 
trigues and  party  measures.  On  arriving  in  Syria,  he 
made  important  changes  there  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  10 ; 
War,  i,  6).  He  restored  Hyrcanus  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
firmed him  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  settled  govern- 
ors and  judges  in  the  provinces,  so  that  JudsBa  from 
a  monarchy  became  an  aristocracy.  He  established 
courts  of  justice  at  Jerusalem,  Gadara  (or  at  Dora), 
Amatha,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris,  that  the  people,  find- 
ing judges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  might  not  be 
obliged  to  go  far  from  their  habitations.  On  return- 
ing to  Rome,  Gabinius  was  prosecuted  by  the  Syrians 
and  exiled,  B.C.  54.  He  was  recalled  by  Julius  Cav 
sar,  B.C.  49,  and  fell  in  the  civil  war  between  the  tri- 
umvirs (Appian,  lUyr,  12  and  27 ;  Bell,  Civ.  ii,  59 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlii,  11, 12).  Rachenstein  has  written  a 
monograph  entitled  UdKr  A .  Gabiniiu  (Aarau,  1826). 
See  Smith,  Diet,  ofCUus.  Biog.  s.  v. 

GabiroL    See  Gebirol. 

Oabish.    See  Pearl. 

Oabler,  G«org  Andreas,  son  of  Johann  Phi- 
lipp,  was  born  in  Altorf  in  1J86.  He  was  for  several 
yeax9  (from  1807)  tutor  in  the  family  of  Schiller  at 
Weimar,  became  in  1811  teacher  of  the  g}'mnasium  of 
Ansbach,  in  1817  professor,  and  in  1821  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  in  BajTeuth,  in  1824  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  the  lyceum  in  the  same  city,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Hegel,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  died  in  1853  at  Teplitz.  Ho 
wrote  Lehrhuch  der  philosoph.  Prqpadeufik  (Erlangen, 
1827,  1  vol.) : — De  verve  phUosopkiee  erga  religionem 
Christianam  pietate  (trying  to  establish  the  harmony 
between  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy, Berlin,  1836) ;  Beitrage  zur  richliger  Beurthei' 
lung  d,  Hegelschen  PhUosophie  (Berlin,  1843).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Gabler,  Johann  Philipp,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  June  4, 1753,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He 
studied  at  the  g3rmna8ium  of  his  native  city  for  ten 
3'^ears ;  then  at  the  University  of  Jena  from  1772  to 
1778,  under  Griesbach  and  Eichhom,  from  whom  ho 
received  his  theological  and  literary  bias.  In  1785  he 
was  made  profess9r  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  and  in  1804 
he  was  called  to  Jena  as  second  to  Griesbach,  whose 
place  he  filled  after  Griesbach*s  death  in  1812.  Hero 
he  achieved  great  distinction,  both  as  teacher  and  writ- 
er, and  he  was  five  times  chosen  prorector  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  theology  he  was  an  extreme  Rationalist. 
He  died  Feb.  17, 1827.  He  wrote  Entwurfwner  Her- 
meneuiik  des  N.  T,  (Altdorf,  1788)  i^-Htst.-krii.  Eintei- 
Umg  ins  N,  T.  (Altdorf,  1789).  He  is  known  chiefly  by 
his  edition  of  Eichhom's  UrgescUchte  (Altdorf,  1790-98, 
2  vols.),  and  the  appendix  he  wrote  to  it  (  Venuch  uber 
d,  Mosaische  Schdp/ttngsgeschichte,  Altdorf,  1795).  From 
1791  to  1800  he  edited  the  Neuestes  Iheologisches  Journal 
(begun  by  Ammon,  Hfinlein,  and  Paulus) ;  from  1800 
to  1804  the  Journal/,  theol,  Literaiur;  1805  to  1811, 
the  Journal  f.  auserUsene  theol.  LUeratur.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  essays  was  published  by  his  sons  in  1831 
(Ulm,  2  vols.). — Saintes,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  bk.  i,  ch. 
xi;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  iv,  632;  W.  Schruter,  Erin- 
nerungen  an  J.  P,  Gabkr  (Jena,  1827). 

Ga'^briaa  (Xafipiaq  v.  r.  Ta/S/oa',  I  o.  Snj'ina,  heiHi 
qf  Jehovah),  according  to  the  present  text  of  the  Sept. 
the  brother  of  Gabael,  to  whom  Tobit  intrusted  (yrapi' 
dfro)  ton  talents  of  silver  (Tob.  i,  14),  though  in  an- 
other place  (Tob.  iv,  20,  nf  rov  Vaftpia;  compare 
Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handh,  ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his 
father.    The  readings  throughout  are  very  uncertain. 
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and  in  the  venions  the  names  are  strangely  confused. 
It  is  an  obvious  correction  to  suppose  that  ra/iai|X^ 
Tif  diiX^  Tif  ra{Spia  should  be  read  in  i,  14,  as  is  in 
fact  suggested  by  Coa,  F.  A.,  FaftfiXtft  .  ,  ,  T<f  aB.  T<f 
VajSpfi.  The  misunderstanding  of  rff  dii\f<f  (corop. 
Tob.  i,  lOf  16,  etc.)  naturally  occasioned  the  omission 
of  the  article.  The  old  Latin  has  Gabeh/rairi  meo 
JiUo  Gabakel;  and  so  also  iv,  20. — Smith,  s.  y. 

Oa^briel  (Heb.  Gabrid%  iX'^'^SSl,  champion  of 
God;  Sept  and  N.  T.  ra/3pci)A),  a  word  which  is  rot  in 
itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  an- 
gelic office,  used  as  a  proper  name  or  Utle  to  designate 
the  heavenly  messenger  who  was  sent  to  Daniel  to  ex- 
plain the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  (Dan.  vii), 
and  to  communicate  the  prediction  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  (Dan.  iz,  21-27).  Under  the  new  dispensation 
he  was  employed  to  announce  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  to  his  father  Zechariah  (Luke  i,  11),  and  that 
of  the  Messiah  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i,  26).  See 
Anncnciation.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  Targums  as 
a  gloss  on  some  oUier  passages  of  the  O.  T.)  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels  (q.  v.).  In  Scrip- 
tare  he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
angelic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  contend- 
ing against  evU  [see  Michael],  but  in  its  ministra- 
tion of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  His  promi- 
nent character,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  "  fellow-servant'* 
of  the  saints  on  earth ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
simplicity,  and  absence  <^  all  terror  and  m3'stery,  in 
his  communications  to  men;  his  own  words,  "I  am 
Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God"  (Luke  i, 
19),  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  notion  of  his  superior 
dignity.     See  Anoeu 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  "the  four  great  archangels, 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,"  are  described 
as  reporting  the  corrupt  state  of  mankind  to  the  Cre- 
ator, and  receiving  their  several  commissions.  To  Ga- 
briel he  says,  '*Go,  Gabriel,  aguinst  the  giants,  the  spu- 
rious ones,  the  sons  of  fornication,  and  destroy  the  sons 
of  the  watchers  from  among  the  sons  of  men"  (Greek 
Fragment  of  (he  Book  ofEnoch^  presen-ed  by  S^^ncellns 
in  Scaliger's  notes  on  the  Chromcon  of  Eusebius,  Am- 
stel.  1658,  p.  404).  In  the  Rabbinical  writings  Gabriel 
is  represented  as  standing  in  front  of  the  divine  throne, 
near  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talmud,  col.  46).  The  Rabbins  also  say  that  he  is  the 
Prince  of  Fire,  and  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit ;  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  angels 
who  understood  Chaldee  and  SyriaCi  and  taught  Jo- 
seph the  seventy  languages  spoken  at  the  dispersion 
of  Babel ;  that  he  and  Michael  destroyed  the  host  of 
Sennacherib,  and  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Eisenmenger^s  Entd,Judenthums,\\,  865, 879, 880, 888). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Gabriel  is  regarded  with  pro- 
found veneration.  To  him,  it  is  affirmed,  a  copy  of 
the  whole  Koran  was  committed,  which  he  imparted 
in  successive  portions  to  Mohammed.  He  is  styled  in 
the  Koran  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
his  hands  will  be  placed  the  scales  in  which  the  ac- 
tions of  men  will  be  weighed  at  the  last  day  (D'Her- 
belot,  BibUotheque  Orientaley  s.  ▼.  Gebrail).  ^  Kitto,  s. 
V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Gabriel  de  Chinon,  a  French  Roman  Catnolic 
missionary,  was  born  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  centur}\  He  became  a  Capuchin,  and  was  sent 
as  missionary  to  Persia  about  1640.  He  settled  at  Is- 
pahan, and  learned  most  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  a  great  number  of  prose- 
lytes. The  favor  he  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  Shah 
Abbas  II  excited  the  envy  of  the  Armenian  priests, 
who  caused  him  great  annoyance.  Gabriel  withdrew 
about  1660  to  Tabriz  (Tauris  or  Tebreez,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Azerbijan,  in  North  Persia),  where  he 
founded  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  and  established  mis- 
sions in  Kurdistan  and  at  Tiflis.     About  1670  he  went 


on  a  miasion  to  Malabar,  where  he  died  (at  TeUicber- 
ry)  June  27,  1670.  He  wrote  observations  on  tbo 
countries  he  had  resided  Ln,  which  were  afterwards 
published  by  Mor^ri,  with  a  life  of  Gabriel,  under  the 
title  ReUxHom  wmveUee  du  Levcmt,  on  traiU  de  la  rt' 
ligion,  du  gomvememenif  et  dee  couimnet  dee  Peraee,  dee 
Arm^uems  et  dee  Gauree  (Lyon,  1671,  12mo).  They 
contain  some  curious  details  on  Persian  customs  and 
manners,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  details  concerning  religious  questions,  GabrieFs 
order,  and  himself.  See  Nioeron,  MSmoiree  pow  eer* 
vir  a  Vhieloire  dee  homimee  ilbtetree,  xzrii,  811 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bioff,  GMrale,  ziz,  109. 

Gabriel  Sionita,  a  learned  Maronite,  was  bom 
at  Edden,  on  Mount  Libanus,  1574.  He  came  to  Rome 
when  seven  years  old,  and  studied  at  the  Maronite 
College  there.  He  was  made  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Rome.  In  1614  he  accompanied  the 
French  embassador  (at  Rome)  to  Paris,  and  was  made 
professor  of  Arabic  at  the  College  de  France.  In  1620 
he  became  doctor  of  theology.  In  1630  he  began  to 
work  on  Le  Jay's  Polyglot  Bible,  for  which  he  fur- 
nished the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1648.  Of  his  writings,  we  name  Liber  Peal^ 
morum  ex  Arch,  in  Lai,  tranelatue  (Rome,  1614,  4to) : 
— GrammoHca  Arabica  MaromUantm^  ti»  Ubroe  v  diviea 
(Fkris,  1616,  4to).— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gin.  xix,  106. 

Ghabrlel,  St.,  Congregation  of,  the  name  of 
two  monastic  congregations  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  1.  The  first  Congregation  of  St.  Gabriel  was 
established  at  Bologna  by  Cesar  Bianchetti,  a  senator 
of  Bologna,  who  was  bom  May  8, 1585,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1638,  devoted  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  youth  and 
the  ignorant.  In  order  to  obtain  aid  in  his  work  he 
established  a  congregation  of  lay  gentlemen,  who, 
without  living  in  common,  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christian  instruction,  and  assembled 
on  certain  days  for  devotional  exercises  and  for  delib- 
eration on  their  work.  Subsequently  a  second  con- 
gregation was  organized  of  such  laymen  as  preferred 
to  live  in  common,  and  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
the  cause.  The  latter  were  called  Convieeniiy  the  for- 
mer Confuemiti,  The  founder  died  in  1655.  The  con- 
gregation does  not  appear  to  have  spread  beyond  Bo- 
logna. Members  can  be  received  Irmn  the  eighteenth 
to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age.  The  novitiate  lasts  three 
years,  after  which  the  novices  may  be  received  into 
the  congregation  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  They  have  to 
wait  three  years  more  before  they  have  the  right  to 
vote.  The  officers  are  elected  annually.  See  Delprat, 
Vita  del  Venerab,  Servo  di  Dio  Ceeare  BianchetH  (Bo- 
logna, 1704).  Helyot, 
DicUonnaire  dee  Ordree 
Bel^ietur^  s.  v.  2.  An- 
other **  Congregation  of 
the  Brothers  of  St.  Ga^ 
briel*'  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  present 
century  by  abl>6  Def- 
hayes  in  France.  The 
object  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  to  instruct  the 
children,  especially 
those  of  the  country',  in 
the  Christian  doctrine. 
Abh6  Deshaycs  at  first 
acted  in  concert  with 
abb^  Jean  Marie  Robert 
de  Lamennais  (q.  v.), 
but  subsequently  they 
separated,  lamennais 
organizing  the  congre- 
gation of  the  **  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Instrac^ 
tion*'  (q.  v.).     The  congregation  of  which  Deshaycs 
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remained  the  superior  assumed  in  1886  the  name  of 
**  Congregation  of  Brothers  of  St.  Gal»iel,"  after  the 
patron  saint  of  the  founder.  Abb6  Deshayes  died  in 
1841 .  In  1868  the  congregations  liad  78  establishments 
and  about  400  members.  Every  fifth  year  the  congre- 
gation elects  a  superior  general,  who  may  be  re-elect- 
ed after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  The  head  estab- 
lishment of  the  oongregration  is  at  St.  Laurent  de  S^vre. 
See  Migne,  Diet,  de»  Ordre$  Rtlig.  vol.  iv,  s.  r^  (A. 
J.S.) 
Gabrielltes.    See  Anabaftists. 

Gaches,  Raymond,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  at  Castres  towards  1616.  In  1649  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  his  naUve  city,  where  he  soon  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  preacher.  In  1654  he  was 
called  to  Paris  to  supply  the  Protestaut  church  of  Cha- 
renton.  He  died  at  Paris  in  December,  1668.  During 
his  sojourn  at  Castres  he  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  an  academy,  which  did  not  last  long,  but  counted 
among  its  members  many  distinguished  men.  He 
published  a  number  of  separate  sermons,  sixteen  of 
which  have  been  collected  under  the  title  Seize  Ser- 
mont  8ur  differentt  »ujeU  (Geneva,  1660,  8vo).  See 
Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nottv,  Biog, 
GiiUr.  xix,  120;  Yinet,  Hiet,  de  la  PridicatUm  (Paris, 
1860, 8vo,  §  7,  p.  286-302). 

Gad  (Heb.  id.  ^A,  fortune,  Gen.  xxx,  11,  although 
another  signification  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xliz,  19 ; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  TdS),  the  name  of  two  men,  and  of  the 
descendants  of  one  of  them ;  also  of  a  heathen  deity 
and  of  a  plant.     See  also  Baal-Gad  ;  Miodal-Gad. 

1.  (Josephus  rdJaf.)  Jacob's  seventh  son,  the 
first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother 
to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx,  11-13 ;  xlvi,  16, 18),  bom  autumn 
B.C.  1915.  The  following  account  is  largely  fh>m  the 
article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,    See  Jacob. 

1.  As  to  the  name,  there  are  several  Interpretations : 
(a.)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name  of 
Gad  is  preserved — ^like  the  others,  an  exclamation  on 
his  birth — is  more  than  usually  obscure:  **And  Leah 
said, '  In  fortune'  (be-^ad,  ^312),  and  she  called  his  name 
Gad"  (Gen.  xxx,  11).  Such  is  supposed  to  l)e  the 
meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the  passage  (the  Kethib) ;  so 
it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Sept.,  which  renders  the  key- 
wonl  by  iv  Tvxg,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Jerome 
in  the  Vulg.ye/ictter.  In  his  Qiuast.  in  Genesim,  Jerome 
has  infortuna.  Josephus  (^Ant.  i,  19, 8)  gives  it  still  a 
different  turn — TvxaioQ=/ortuiious.  But  in  the  mar- 
ginal emendations  of  the  Masoretes  (the  Keri)  the  word 
is  given  1^  KS,  '*  Gad  has  come.*'  This  construction 
is  adopted  by  the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila 
irjXQiv  t)  ?w<ric),  and  Symmachus  (^iiXBtv  FdS).  (b.) 
In  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  different  manner:  '*Gad"  is  here 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the  term 
constantly  used  for  which  is  gedud',  ^^"Is^),  and  the  al- 
lusion— the  turns  of  which  it  is  impossible  adequatelv 
to  convey  in  English — would  seem  to  be  to  the  irregu- 
lar life  of  predatory  warfare  which  should  be  pursued 
by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land.  "  Gad,  a  plundering  troop  (ffedud') 
shall  plunder  him  (ye-ffuden'nu),  but  he  will  plunder 
iychffud')  [at  the]  heel"  (Gen.  xlix,  19).  Jerome  (/>e 
Benedict.  Jacobi)  interprets  this  of  the  revenge  taken 
by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on  their  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Western  Palestine  for  the  incursions  of  the 
desert  tribes  during  their  absence,  (c.)  Tlie  force  here 
lent  to  the  name  has  been  by  some  partmlly  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxx,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan  ver- 
sion, the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.V.  (uniting  this 
with  the  preceding) — **a  troop  (of  children)  cometh." 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  word  ffedud — 
by  which  it  is  here  sought  to  interpret  the  gad  of  Gen. 
xxx,  11 — possessed  its  own  special  signification  of  tur- 
bulencs  and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  applica- 


ble to  children  in  the  sense  of  a  number,  or  crowd,  the 
image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns 
of  Jacob's  Ungnage  apply  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the  exclamation  of 
Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost.  To 
suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient  divinity, 
the  god  Fortune,  who  Is  conjectured  to  be  once  alluded 
to — and  once  only — in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  under  the  title  of  Gad  (Isa.  Ixv,  U ;  A.  V.  "that 
troop ;"  Gesenius,  **  dem  Glttck"),  is  surely  a  poor  ex- 
planation.    See  below,  8. 

2.  Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent  into 
Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remarkable  from 
the  fiict  that  a  majority  of  their  names  have  plural  ter- 
minations, as  if  those  of  fiimilies  rather  than  persons 
(Gen.  xlvi,  16).  The  list,  with  a  slight  variation,  is 
again  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  census  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai  (Numb,  xxvi,  15-18).  See  Abod; 
EzBON;  OzNi. 

Tribb  of  Gad. — ^The  position  of  Gad  during  the 
march  to  the  Promued  Land  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tabernacle  (Numb,  ii,  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  start  ftom  Sinai  was  Eliasaph,  son 
of  Reuel  or  Deuel  (ii,  14 ;  x,  20).  Gad  is  regularly 
named  in  the  various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through 
the  wanderings — at  the  dispatching  of  the  spies  (xiii, 
15),  the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (xxvi,  3, 15) 
— but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  an  indication 
of  a  commencing  alliance  with  the  tribe  which  waa 
sulMequently  to  .be  his  next  neighbor.  He  has  left  the 
more  closely-related  tribe  of  Asher  to  take  up  his  posi- 
tion next  to  Reuben.  These  two  tribes  also  preserve 
a  near  equality  in  their  numbers,  not  suffering  from 
the  fluctuations  which  were  endured  by  the  others. 
At  the  first  census  Gad  had  45,650,  and  Reuben  46,500 ; 
at  the  last  Gad  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  48,880.  This 
alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of 
their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  these  two 
tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
had  left  five  hundred  years  l)efore  with  their  occupa- 
tions unchanged.  *^  The  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath  been 
about  cattle  ftom  onr  youth  even  till  now" — **  we  are 
shepherds,  both  we  and  our  fisthers"  (Gen.  xlvi,  84 ; 
xlvii,  4)— such  was  the  account  which  the  patriarchs 
gave  of  themselves  to  Pharaoh.  The  civilization  and 
the  persecutions  of  Egypt  had  worked  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  most  of  the  tribes,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
we  find  them  coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  repre- 
sentation that  they  "  have  cattle" — '^  a  great  multitude 
of  cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds  ?  Wherefore  let  tliis  land,  they  pray, 
be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them  not  bo 
brought  over  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii,  1-5).  They  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking  their  proper 
share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  after  that  task  had  been  effected,  and  the  appor- 
tionment amongst  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  completed 
*'  at  the  doorway  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
in  Shiloh,  before  Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by 
Joshua  *Uo  their  tents,"  to  their  '*  wives,  their  little 
ones,  and  their  cattle,"  which  the}'  had  left  behind 
theur  in  Gilead.  To  their  tenia  they  went — to  the  dan- 
gets  and  delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  i)artial 
glimpses  excepted — the  later  history  allows  them  to 
remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Grad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of  the 
land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district — from 
the  Amon  (wady  Mojeb),  about  half  way  down  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east  of  Jerusalem — 
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WM  oocniiied  by  Rauben,  and  at  or  about  Hediboo  the 
poasefisions  of  Gad  commenced.  Tbej  embraced  half 
GUead,  as  the  oldeat  record  Bpecially  statea  (Deut.  iii, 
12)f  or  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Joeh. 
xiii,  26),  probably  the  moantainous  district  which  is 
intersected  bj  the  torrent  Jabbok — if  the  wady  Zi^rka 
be  the  Jabbok — including  as  its  moat  northern  town 
the  ancient  sanctuaiy  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  east  the 
ftirthest  landmark  given  b  ^^Aroer,  that  faces  Kab- 
bah," the  present  Amman  (Josh,  ziii,  25).  The  Ara* 
bian  desert  thns  appears  to  haye  been  the  eastern 
boundary.  West  was  the  Jordan  (Joah.  xiii,  27).  The 
northern  boundary  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  de- 
fine. Gad  possessed  the  whole  Jordan  valley  as  Csr  as 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (xiii,  27),  but  among  the  mountains 
eastward  the  territory  extended  no  fisither  north  than 
the  river  Jabbok.  The  bcurder  seems  to  have  nm  diag- 
onally from  that  point  across  the  mountains  by  Maha- 
naim to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Josh,  xii,  1^;  xiii,  26,  80,  Bl ;  Deut.  iii,  12,  18;  see 
Porter's  Danuucuat  ii,  252).  The  territory  thus  con- 
sisted of  two  comparatively  separate  and  independent 
parts,  (1)  the  high  land  on  the  general  level  of  the 


country  east  of  Jordan,  and  (2)  the  sunk  valley  of  the 
Jordan  itself;  the  former  diminishing  at  the  Jabbok, 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to  the  very 
Sea  of  Cinneieth  or  Gennesaret  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe— '*  the  land  of  Gad  and  GU- 
ead" — ^we  have  only  vague  inlbrmation.  From  the 
western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  wall  of 
purple  mountain,  with  a  singularly  horizontal  outline ; 
iiere  and  there  the  surfiice  is  seamed  by  the  ravines, 
through  which  the  torrents  find  their  way  to  the  Jor- 
dan, but  this  does  not  much  affect  the  vertical  wall- 
like  look  of  the  range.  But  on  a  nearer  approach  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  ^e  horizontal  outline  becomes  bro- 
ken, and  when  the  summits  are  attained  a  new  scene 
is  said  to  burst  on  the  view.  *'  A  wide  table-land  ap- 
pears, tossed  about  in  w^ild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs,  clothed  with  rich  grass  throughout;  in  the 
southern  parts  trees  are  thinly  scattered  here  and 
there,  aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics 
of  a  primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away;  the 
northern  parts  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of 
sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig- 
trecs«  These  downs  are  broken  by  three  deep  defiles, 
through  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarmuk,  the 
Jabbok,  and  the  Amon  fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  east  they  melt  away 
into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a  gradual  descent 
joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the 
Assyrian  desert'*  (Stanley,  Palegtine,  p.  820).  It  is  a 
very  picturesque  country — ^not  the  **  flat,  open  downs  of 
smooth  and  even  turf'  of  the  country  round  Heshbon 
(Irby,  p.  142),  the  sheep-walks  of  Reuben  and  of  the 
Moabites,  but  "most  beautifully  varied  witiii  hanging 
woods,  mostly  of  the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus,  cedar, 
arbutus,  arbutus  andrachne,  etc.  At  times  the  conn- 
try  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  park"  (ib.  p.  147), 
**  graceful  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage"  (Por- 
ter, Handb.  p.  310).     See  Gilbad. 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  themselves 
beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of  the  reign 
of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  v,  11,  IC)  show  them  to 
have  been  at  that  time  established  over  the  whole  of 
Gilead,  and  in  possession  of  Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah — 
the  modern  Sulkhad,  a  town  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  noble  plain  of  the  Hauran — and  very  £u:  both 
to  the  north  and  the  east  of  the  border  given  them 
originally,  while  the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  fur- 
ther northwards  to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chron.  v,  23). 
They  soon  became  identified  with  Gilead,  that  name 
so  memorable  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  nation ; 
and  in  many  of  the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the 
name  of  Gad,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that 
of  Bashan.  In  the  song  of  Deborah,  "  Gilead"  is  said 
to  have  **  abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v,  17).  Jeph- 
thah  appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of  Miz- 
peh  (Judg.  xi,  34 ;  compare  31,  and  Josh,  xiii,  26),  and 
yet  he  is  always  designated  "the  Gileadite;"  and  so 
also  with  Barzillai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27; 
Ezra  ii,  61 ;  comp.  Josh,  xiii,  26). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localitiea 
ui  this  tribe,  with  their  probable  identifications : 


} 


Nap  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad. 


Abel-cerRmln. 

AbeUBhitUm. 

Ai^ob. 

Arocr. 

AtHroth-ehophan. 

Bethbarah  (Bath- 

any). 
B€th-anun,  or) 

Beth-haran  ) 
Reth-nimrah. 
Ketonim. 
(Jamon. 
Deblr. 
Galeed. 

Genua  fGergesa?]. 
Gilead. 


Town. 

do. 
District. 
Town. 

do. 

For;l. 
Town. 


[OnWadyS^ir]? 

JlajiK 

Aireh. 

[HofMeij-Ekkch]? 
(  rOppoeite  Beth-barah  (tn 
\     Manasseh)]  ? 

BeU'Haran. 


do.  Kimrin, 

da  Itatneh. 

do.  [RerniuV}? 

do.  See  Tavdebab. 
Rtone-heap.  See  Gilead. 

Town.  Jn-ash. 

Mount  Je6r{  0«ha. 
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Holon,  or  Horooalm.  Town. 
Jaazer.  da 

Jabbok.  Biver. 

Jabetb.  Town. 

Jaz  r.  da 


Seir. 

Wady  Zurka. 

Ed'Deir,  on  Wady  Jabeaf 

Sea  Jaassb. 


Suceoth. 


da 


Jegar-sahadutha.       Stone-bsap.  See  Galbku. 
Jogbeliah.  Town.  iSt-Jebeibeh]  ? 

Lo-debai.  da  IKt-Tc^/ibd^]? 

Madma.  do.  iDahtrst  el'UmiaV]  ? 

Mabanalm.  do.  Mahtieh. 

Mizpeh.  da  See  Ramotb. 

Nimrab,  or  Nlmrlm.     da  See  Beru-NxuBAn. 

Peniel,  or  Penuol.         do.  [N.  of  Wodf  Ziirka.] 

Uamath  -  mlzpeth, ) 

or  Ramoth  -  Gil-  V     da  EsSalt. 

ead  ) 

Rogelim.  da  iAjlufi\f 

SihoD.  da  Shihan. 

£At  the  Bridge  &  of  Wady 
Ajlun]? 
Zaphoo.  da  C3>  of 'Wady  Zurka]. 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked — fierce  and  warlike — "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and 
buckler,  their  fiices  the  jfaces  of  lions,  and  like  roes 
upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  is  the 
graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  heroes  of 
Gad — *^the  least  of  them  more  than  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand** — who  joined 
their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of  bis  greatest  dis- 
credit and  embarrassment  (1  Chron.  xii,  8),  undeterred 
by  the  natural  difficulties  of  "flood  and  field'*  which 
stood  in  their  way.  Surrounded  as  thcj  were  by 
Ammonites,  Midianites,  Hagarites,  *^  Children  of  the 
East,*'  and  all  the  other  countless  tribes,  animated  by 
a  common  hostility  to  the  strangers  whose  coming  had 
dispossessed  them  of  their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  tribe  must  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  exercise.  One  of  its  greatest  engagements  is 
related  in  1  Chron.  v,  19-22.  Here  their  opponents 
were  the  wandering  Ishmaelitish  tribes  of  Jetur,  Ne- 
phish,  and  Nodab  (comp.  Gen.  xxv,  15),  nomad  people, 
liossessed  of  an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  sheep,  and 
asses,  to  this  daj  the  characteristic  possessions  of  their 
Bedouin  successor*.  This  immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have  entered 
with  it  on  i?he  former  mode  of  life  of  their  victims : 
probably  pushed  their  way  further  into  the  Eastern 
wilderness  in  the  "  steads**  of  these  Hagarites.  An- 
'  other  of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  history 
of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements 
of  a  difi^ront  nature  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  desert.  In  the  behavior  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history  there  are  traces  of  a 
spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chivaleresque ;  the 
high  tone  taken  with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  the  noble 
but  fruitless  expostulation  with  the  king  of  Ammon 
before  the  attaclc,  the  hasty  vow,  the  overwhelming 
grief,  and  yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purpose,  sure- 
ly in  all  these  there  are  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of 
disposition,  which  must  have  been  more  or  less  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gadites  in  general.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  loyalty,  the  generosity,  and  the  delicacy  of  Bar- 
Eillai  (2  Sam.  xix,  82-39),  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of  Gad, 
forget  that  m  all  probability  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  "  who 
was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,**  was  one  of  them. 

But,  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities, 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  leading  part 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The  warriors,  who 
rendered  such  assistance  to  David,  might,  w^hcn  Ish- 
bosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Mahanaim  as  king  of  Is- 
rael, have  done  much  towards  affirming  his  rights. 
Had  Abner  made  choice  of  Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead 
of  Mahanaim — the  quick,  explosive  Ephraim  instead 
of  the  unready  Gad — who  can  doubt  that  the  troubles 
of  David's  reign  would  have  been  immensely  in- 
creased, perhaps  the  establishment  of  the  northern 
kingdom  antedated  by  nearly  a  century?     David's  I 

III.— Y  Y 


presence  at  the  same  city  during  his  flight  from  Abta- 
lom  produced  no  effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  as  having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels 
between  Ephraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
firom  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  still  retain- 
ed some  connection  with  them.  We  may  infer  that  it 
was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom 
— ^*  Know  ye  not,**  says  Ahab  in  Samaria,  **  know  yo 
not  that  Ramoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and  we  be  still,  and 
take  it  not  ont  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria?"  (t 
Kings  xxii,  8).  The  territory  of  Gad  was  the  battle- 
field  on  which  the  long  and  fierce  struggles  of  SytiA 
and  Israel  wore  fought  out,  and,  as  an  agricultural 
pastoral  country,  it  must  have  suffered  severely  in 
consequence  (2  Kings  xx,  38). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser 
(1  Chrcn.  v,  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  cities 
of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  bv  the  Am- 
monites.  "Hath  Israel  no  sons?  hath  he  no  heir? 
why  doth  Mulcham  (i.  e.  Moloch)  inherit  Gad,  and  his 
people  dwell  in  his  cities  ?**  (xlix,  1).  See  Keland,  Pa- 
UbsU  p.  1C2  sq. ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  845  sq. 

2.  (Josephus  raSoc,  Ant.  vii,  18,  4.)  ''The  seer*' 
(htnh),  or  "the  king*s  seer,*'  i.  e.  David's — such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix,  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  9) 

— was  a  "  prophet'*  (K*^33X  ^^  appears  to  have  joined 
David  when  in  "the  hold,**  and  at  whose  advice  he 
quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5),  B.C. 
1061.  Whether  he  remained  with  David  during  his 
wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  we  do  not  again 
encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  king,  when  be 
reappears  in  connection  with  the  punishment  inflicted 
for  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  11-19  { 

I  Chron.  xxi,  9-19),  B.C.  cir.  lOlG.  But  he  was  evi- 
dently  attached  to  the  royal  establishment  at  Jerusa- 
lem, for  he  wrote  a  book  (see  Chronicles,  Book  of) 
of  the  Acts  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29),  and  also  as- 
sisted in  settling  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  "house  of  God,'*  by  which  bis  name  was 
handed  down  to  times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  25).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introduction  Gad 
has  been  compared  with  El^ah  (Jerome,  Qu,  Hebr.  on  1 
Sam.  xxii,  5),  with  whom  he  may  have  been  of  the 
same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  his 
parentage,  but  this  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
Nor  is  thero  an}'  apparent  ground  for  Ewald's  sugges- 
tion (Geich.  iii,  116)  that  he  was  of  the  school  of  Sam- 
uel. If  this  could  be  made  out.  it  would  afford  a  nat- 
ural reason  for  his  joining  David. — Smith,  s.  v.  See 
David. 

3.  The  name  Gad  (with  the  art.  ^S^ll ;  Sept  ^af/xo« 
viov  V.  r.  BaifAioVj  or,  according  to  the  reading  of  Je- 
rome and  of  some  MSS.,  rvxn)  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixv, 

II  (A.V. "  troop").  The  word,  by  a  combination  with 
the  Arabic,  may  be  legitimately  taken  to  denote /br- 
tune  (see  Pococke,  Spec,  Hist,  Arab,  p.  140).  So  Ge- 
senius,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald  have  taken  Gad  in  their 
respective  versions  of  Isaiah,  rendering  the  clause, 
"  who  spread  a  table  to  fortune.*'  This  view,  which 
is  the  general  one,  makes  fortune  in  this  passage  to  be 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  There  is  great  disa- 
greement, however,  as  to  the  power  of  nature  which 
this  name  was  intended  to  denote,  and,  from  the  scanty 
data,  there  is  little  else  than  mere  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  majority,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
chief  rabbinical  commentators  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm, 
col.  1034),  as  well  as  Gesenius,  Mttnter,  and  Ewald. 
consider  Gad  to  be  the  form  nnder  which  the  planet  Ju- 
piter was  worshipped  as  the  greater  star  of  good  fortune 
(see  especially  Gesenius,  Comm.  aber  den  Jesaia,  ad  loc). 
Others,  among  whom  is  Vitringa,  suppose  Gad  to  have 
represented  the  Sun,  while  Hnetius  regards  it  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Moon,  and  Movers,  the  latest  writer 
of  any  eminence  on  Syro- Arabian  idolatry,  takes  it  to 
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have  been  the  pUnet  Venus  (Die  PkSnicier^  i,  660).  See 
Bel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Gad  be  derived  from 
^*ll  in  the  sense  of  to  prett,  to  crowd,  it  nuiy  mean  a 

troopj  a  heap  (to  which  sense  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Gen.  xliz,  19) ;  and  Hoheisel,  as  cited  in  RoeenmUller's 
SchoUa^  ad  loc.,  as  well  as  Deyling,  in  hb  Obtervai. 
Mucett.  p.  678,  have  each  attempted  a  mode  by  which 
the  passage  might  be  explained  if  Gad  and  Mmi  were 
taken  in  the  sense  of  troop  and  number  (see  further 
Dav.  MUl's  diss,  ad  loc.  in  his  Dits.  SeUeta,  p.  81-182). 
^Kitto,  8.  v.     See  BfENi. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  the  Syrian  wor- 
ship of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclamation  of  Leah, 
when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  xxx,  11),  ^A2,  ha^^ad, 
or,  as  the  Keri  lias  it,  *T3l  XS,  **  Gad,  or  gooid  fortune 

coraeth."  The  Targum  of  Pscudo^onathan  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  both  give  *'a  lucky  planet  Com- 
eth," but  it  is  meet  probable  tliat  this  is  an  interpreta- 
tion which  grew  out  of  the  astrological  beliefs  of  a  later 
time,  and  we  can  infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to 
the  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan  Aram  in  the 
age  of  Jacob.  That  tliis  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  man}'  things  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
{Lex.  Tcdm.  s.  v.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a  custom 
for  each  man  to  have  in  his  house  a  splendid  couch, 
which  was  not  used,  but  was  set  opart  for  **the  prince 
of  the  house,"  that  is,  for  tho  star  or  constellation  For- 
tune, to  render  it  more  propitious.  This  couch  was 
called  the  couch  of  Gada,  or  good-luck  (Talm.  Babl. 
Sanhed.  f.  20  a ;  Nedarim^  f.  5C  a).    Again,  in  Bereshith 

Rahba,  §  65,  tho  words  "i^K  D^p^,  in  Gen.  xxvii,  81, 
are  explained  as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Rabbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben-Ezra  (on  €rcn. 
xxx,  11),  says  "that  W  (Isa.  Ixv,  1!)  signittes  the 
iliT  of  luck,  which  points  to  ever}'thing  that  is  good, 
for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kcdar  (Arabic) ;  but  he 

says  that  ^3i  K3  (Gen.  xxx,  11)  b  not  used  in  tho  same 
sense."  Illustrations  of  tho  ancient  custom  of  placing 
a  banqueting  table  in  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  tho  sun  among  tho  Ethiopbns 
(Herod,  iii,  17, 18),  and  in  the  fcxist  made  by  the  Baby- 
lonbns  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  described  in  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (comp.  also 
Herod,  i,  181,  etc.).  Tho  table  in  the  templo  of  Belus 
b  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  9)  as  being  of  beat- 
en gold,  40  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  weighing  500  talents. 
On  it  were  placed  two  drinking-cups  (icapxhaia)  weigh- 
ing 80  talents,  two  censers  of  800  talents  each,  and  three 
golden  goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1200 
Babylonian  talents.  The  couch  and  table  of  the  god 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Tr3'philius  at  Patara,  in  the  bland 
of  Panchsa,  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (v.  46 ;  comp. 
also  Virgil,  ^n.  ii,  763).  In  addition  to  tho  opinions 
which  have  been  referred  to  above,  may  l>o  quoted  that 
of  Stephen  le  Moyne  ( Var.  Sacror.  p.  863),  who  says 
that  Gad  is  the  goat  of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the 
EgyptUns  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun ;  and  of  Lo  Clerc 
(Comm.  in  TsaJ)  and  Lakcmacher  (Obs,  Phil,  iv,  18,  etc.), 
who  identify  Gad  with  Hecate.  Macrobius  {Sat.  i,  19) 
telb  us  that  in  the  later  Egj^ptian  mythology  Tvxn  '^'^ 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided  over 
birth,  and  was  represented  by  the  moon.  Thb  will 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  rendering  of  the 
Sept.  OS  given  by  Jerome.  Traces  of  the  worship  of 
Gad  remain  in  the  proper  names  Baal  Gad  and  Gid- 
deneme  (Plaut.  Pan.  v,  S),  the  latter  of  which  Geseni- 

us  {Man.  Phaen.  p.  407)  renders  rra? 3  ^3i,  "  favoring 
fortune*'  (comp.  Wirth,  De  Gad  et  MeniJudaorum  hodi- 
emorum  diia,  Altorf,  1725). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Baal. 

4.  For  the  plant  ^od^  see  Coriander. 

Gad&ra  (ja  VaSapa  in  Josephns,  prob.  from  ^*^i^^ 
a  vaU  [see  Gbderah]  ;  only  in  N.  T.  in  the  Gentile 
Pa^api^voi:),  a  strong  city  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  13,  8), 
situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Plin^*,  If.  N.  v,  16), 


east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against  SeythopoUs  and 
Tiberias  (Ensebius,  Onomasticony  e.  v.),  and  16  Roman 
miles  dbtant  from  each  of  those  places  {[tin.  Anion. 
ed.  Wess.  p.  196, 196;  Tab.  Peut.),  or  60  stadia  from 
the  latter  (Joseph.  Life,  §  65).  It  stood  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hie- 
romax, three  miles  dbtant,  were  warm  springs  and 
baths  called  Amatha  {Onom.  s.  ▼.  iBtham  and  Gadara ; 
THn,  Ant.  Martyr.).  Josephns  calb  it  the  capital  of 
PersBa  {Wear,  iv,  8),  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  country  (v,  71, 
8).  A  large  dbtrict  was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Jo- 
sephns Gadariiit  {raiapiTic,  War,  iii,  10, 10) ;  Strabo 
also  informs  us  that  the  warm  healing  springs  were 
*4n  the  territory  of  Gadara"  {iv  ry  TaBapiii,  Geog, 
xvi).  They  were  termed  ThermsB  Helis,  and  were 
reckoned  inferior  only  to  those  of  Baias  (Enseb.  Ono- 
mast.').  According  to  Epiphanius  {adv.  Hares,  i,  131), 
a  yearly  festival  was  held  at  these  baths  (ReUnd,  p. 
775).  Tho  caverns  in  the  rocks  arc  abo  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  {I.  c.)  in  terms  which  seem  to  show  that 
they  were  in  his  day  used  for  dwellings  as  well  as  for 
tombs.  Gadara  itself  b  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  is  evidently  identical  with  the  "  country  of  the 
Gadarenes"  {x^po  or  jripix**fpos  ^^  ra^api/vuii/,Mark 
v,l;  Luke  viii,  26,  87). 

Gadara  seems  to  have  been  founded  and  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Gentiles,  for  Josephns  says  of  it,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Gaza  and  Hippos,  "  they  were  Grecian  cit- 
ies" {Ant.  xvii,  11, 4).  The  first  historical  notice  of 
Gadara  is  its  capture,  along  with  Pella  and  other  cit- 
ies, by  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  the  year  B.C.  218  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii,  8,  8).  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
it  was  taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jannaeus,  after 
a  siege  of  ten  months  {Ant.  xiii,  18^  8;  W€ar,  i,  4,  2). 
The  Jews  retained  poFsession  of  it  for  some  time ;  but 
the  place  having  teen  destroyed  during  their  civil 
wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  to  gratify  his  freedman 
Demetrius,  who  was  a  Gadarene  ( ]Var,  i,  7, 7).  When 
Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  SjTia,  changed  the  govern- 
ment of  Judiea  by  dividing  the  countiy  into  five  dia- 
tricts,  and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  coun- 
cil, Gadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts {War,  I  8,  5).  The  territory  of  Gadara,  with 
the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  added  by  Augustas 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  {Ant.  xv,  7,  8); 
from  which,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  sundered, 
and  joined  to  the  province  of  Syrb  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  6, 
3).  According  to  the  present  text  of  the  Jewbh  his- 
torian, Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews,  all  its  inhabitants 
nuuisacred,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the  surrounding 
villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph.  War,  iii,  7, 1) ;  but 
there  b  good  reason  to  believe  (sec  Robinson,  Later 
Bib.  Res.  p.  87,  note)  that  the  place  there  referred  to 
b  Gabara  (q.  v.).  However  that  may  have  been,  Ga- 
dara was  at  this  time  one  of  the  mof  t  important  cities 
cast  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  8,  3).  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  (p.  254)  reckoned  it  a  part  of  Ccele-Syria, 
and  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  v,  16)  a  part  of  the  DecapoUs 
(comp.  Willbm  of  Tyre,  xvii,  13).  At  a  later  period 
it  was  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  in  Palestina  Secun« 
da,  whose  bishops  are 
named  in  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Ephosus 
(Reland,Pa^(PfC.  p.  176, 
215,  223,  226).  It  b 
also  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Reland,  p. 
775 ;  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvii, 
318).  For  coins,  see 
Eckhel  {Doctr.  Num. 
iii,  848).  It  fell  to  m- 
ins  soon  after  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest, 
and  has  now  been  de- 
serted  for   centuries,  Coin  of  (ir«dani. 
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with  the  6?:ception  of  a  few  families  of  shepherds,  who 
uccasionallj  find  a  home  in  its  xx)ck-hewn  tombs. 

Most  modern  authorities  (Raumer,  in  his  Palditinaj 
Burclchardt,  Seetzen)  find  Gadara  in  the  present  vil- 
lage  of  Um4xis.  Buclcingham,  boweyer,  identifies 
this  with  Gamala  (Trav,  in  Palett.  ii,  252  sq.) ;  though 
it  may  be  added  that  his  fiicts,  if  not  his  reasonings, 
lead  to  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  general  opinion. 
On  A  partially  isolated  hill  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  mountxiins  of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles 
Arom  Tiberias,  lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins 
of  Um^Keis,  Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  is  the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el  Mandh&r,  the 
ancient  Hieromax ;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs 
of  Amatha  (see  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  298 ;  Lindsay,  ii, 
97,  98).  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and  on  the 
south  is  wady  el  'Arab,  running  parallel  to  the  Mand- 
hi^r.  Uni-Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between 
the  two  latter  wadys ;  and  as  this  crest  declines  in  ele- 
vation towards  the  east  as  well  as  the  west,  the  situa- 
tion is  strong  and  commanding.  The  city  formed 
nearly  a  square.  The  upper  part  of  it  stood  on  a  level 
spot,  and  appears  to  have  been  walled  all  round,  the 
acclivities  of  the  hill  I^eing  on  all  sides  exceedingly 
stscp.  The  eastern  gate  of  entrance  has  its  portals 
still  remaining.  The  prevalent  orders  of  architecture 
are  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian.  The  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  ruins  is  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  there  are  traces  of  fortifications  all  round, 
though  now  almost  completely  prostrate.  These  ruins 
bear  testimony  to  the  splendor  of  ancient  Gadara.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far 
from  it  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At 
the  latter  a  street  commences — the  via  recta  of  Gadara 
— which  ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  having 
a  colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all  pros- 
trate. On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another  larger 
theatre  in  better  preservation.  The  principal  part  of 
the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  thaso  two  theatres,  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a  ho.use,  not  a  column, 
not  a  wall  remains  standing ;  yet  the  old  pavement  of 
the  main  street  is  nearly  perfect,  and  here  and  there 
the  traces  of  the  chariot-wheels  are  visible  on  the 
stones,  reminding  one  of  the  thotoughfares  of  Pompeii. 
Buckingham  speaks  of  several  grottoes,  which  formed 
the  necropolis  of  the  city,  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
hill.  The  first  two  examined  by  him  were  plain  cham- 
bers hewn  down  so  as  to  present]  a  perpendicular  front. 
The  third  tomb  had  a  stone  door,  as  perfect  as  on  the 
day  of  its  being  first  hung.  The  last  was  an  excavated 
chamber,  seven  feet  in  height,  twelve  paces  long,  and 
ten  broad ;  within  it  was  a  smaller  room.  Other  tombs 
were  discovered  by  Buckingham  as  he  ascended  the 
hill.  He  entered  one  in  which  were  ten  sepulchres, 
ranged  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  chamber  in  a  line, 
being  pierced  inward  for  their  greatest  length,  and  di- 
vided by  a  thin  partition  left  in  the  rock,  in  each  of 
which  was  cut  a  small  niche  for  a  lamp.  Still  more 
tombs  were  found,  some  containing  sarcophagi,  some 
without  them ;  all,  however,  displaying  more  or  less 
of  architectural  ornament.  One  of  the  ancient  tombs 
was,  when  our  traveller  saw  it,  used  as  a  carpenter's 
shop,  the  occupier  of  it  being  employed  in  constructing 
a  rude  plough.  A  perfect  sarcophagus  remained  with- 
in, which  was  used  by  the  family  as  a  provision-chest. 
See  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  270  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Journal 
of  Sac.  IM,  vi,  281  sq. ;  Hackett,  lUuttr.  of  Script,  p. 
190 ;  Traiirs  Josephus,  i,  146. 

Gadara  derives  its  greatest  interest  from  having 
been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  in  healing  the 
dsemoniacs  (Matt,  viii,  28-34 ;  Mark  v,  1-21 ;  Luke 
viii,  26-40).  **They  ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode 
in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs."  Christ  came  across 
the  lake  from  Capernaum,  and  landed  at  the  south- 
eastern corner,  where  the  steep,  lofty  bank  of  the  east- 
em  plateau  breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan. 
The  dfemoniacs  met  him  a  short  distance  from  the 


shore ;  on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  declivity  the  *'great 
herd  of  swine"  were  feeding ;  when  the  dsBmons  went 
among  them  the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  "steep 
place"  into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up 
to  the  ci^  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  popula* 
tion  came  down  in  haste,  and  "  besought  Jesus  that  he 
would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  The  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  narrative  are  thus  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  features  of  the  country'.  Another  thing  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  its  tombs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance .round  the  city,  chiefly  on  the  north-east  decliv- 
ity, but  many  beautifully -sculptured  sarcophagi  are 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  heights.  They  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of  chambers 
of  various  dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square, 
with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The  doors  are 
slabs  of  stone,  a  few  being  ornamented  with  panels ; 
*some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places  (Porter,  Da* 
mcuciis,  ii,  54).  The  present  inhabitants  of  Um-Keis 
are  all  troglodytes, "  dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  the  poor 
maniacs  of  old,  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as 
dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. — In  the  above 
account,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matt,  (viii,  28),  we  have  the 
word  Gergeaenet  {VipytofjvUv,  instead  of  raSapijvwv), 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  ^^f^i^ 
(Sept.  Tepytiratoc)  in  Gen.  xv,  21,  and  Deut.  vii,  1— 
the  name  of  an  old  Canaanitish  tril)e  [see  Giroash- 
rrEs],  which  Jerome  (m  Comm,  ad  Gen.  xv)  locates  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  says 
(0pp.  ir,  140)  that  a  city  called  Gergeaa  anciently  stood 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even  were  this  true, 
still  the  other  Gospels  would  be  strictly  accurate. 
Gadara  was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would  include 
Gergcsa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  rtparnivCtv,  while  others 
have  radapfivCJv — the  former  reading  is  adopted  by 
Griesbach  and  Lachmann,  while  Scholz  prefers  the 
latter ;  and  either  one  or  other  of  these  soems  prefera- 
ble to  rfpytarivwv.^  Smith,  s.  ▼.;  Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Gerasa. 

Gadartoe  (TaSaptivof:'),  an  inhabitant  of  Gada- 
ra (q.  v.),  occurring  only  in  the  account  of  the  d»- 
moniacs  cured  by  Christ  (Mark  v,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  26, 87), 
and  perhaps  to  be  read  in  tho  third  Evangelist  (Matt, 
viii,  28)  instead  of  Gergesene  (q.  v.). 

Oaddah.    See  Hazar-Gaddah. 

Oad'dl  (Hcb.  Gaddi\  ^'ill\fortunaU ;  SepL  Va^^^), 
son  of  Susi,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  sent  by  Moses 
as  the  representative  of  that  tribe  among  the  twelve 
*' spies,"  on  their  exploring  tour  through  Canaan 
(Numb,  xiii,  11),  B.C.  1657. 

Gad'diel  (Heb.  Gaddiel\  hi^^':}^ fortune  [i.  e.  aenf] 
of  God;  Sept.  VaddtiiX  v.  r.  Tow^i^X),  son  of  Sodi,  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  He  represented  that  tribe  among 
the  twelve  **  spies"  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan 
O^umb.  xiii,  10),  B.C.  1657. 

Oader.    See  Beth-Gader. 

Oa'di  (Heb.  GacU',  '^'iji,  a  Gadite ;  Sept.  laci  v.  r. 
VaWi  and  Tt^ht),  the  father  of  the  usurper  Menahem, 
who  slew  Shollum,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  14, 17), 
B.C.  ante  769. 

Gad^ite  (Heb.  Gadi%  ^"la,  mostly  collect,  and  with 
the  art. ;  Sept.  Tdo,  Vacci,  v'td^  TaB,  etc.),  the  descend- 
ants of  Gad  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Jacob  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
14 ;  Deut.  iii,  12, 16 ;  iv,  43 ;  xxix,  8 ;  Josh,  i,  12 ;  xii, 
6 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xxii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  86 ;  2  Kings  x,  83 ; 
1  Chron.  v,  18, 26 ;  xii,  8,  37 ;  xxvi,  82). 

Gadsden,  Christopher,  D.D.,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  South  Carolina,  was  bom  in  Charles- 
ton Nov.  25, 1785.  His  early  training  was  partly  Epis- 
copal and  partly  Congregational.  In  1804  he  passed 
A.B.  of  Tale  College,  where  he  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
ship with  John  C.  Calhoun.     Ho  was  ordained  deacon 
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in  1807,  and  priest  in  I&IO.  In  1808  he  took  charge  of 
St.  John's,  Berkley,  and  soon  after  became  assistant 
minister  of  St.  Phih'p\  Charleston,  of  which  he  be- 
came rector  in  1814,  and  in  connection  with  which  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  life.  In  1810  he  founded  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Society  in  South  Carolina,  which 
has  proved  an  important  auxiliary  to  clerical  education 
and  missionary  effort.  In  1814  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Philip's,  Charleston,  and  the  following  year  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  College  of  S.  C.  He  was  elected  bishop  in 
1840,  and  in  the  earnest  discharge  of  his  duties  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  col- 
ored people.  He  was  distinguished  for  thorough  learn- 
ing and  deep  piety.  He  died  in  Charleston  June  24, 
1852.  He  published  The  Prayer-book  at  it  it;  three 
charges  to  his  clergy,  entitled  The  Timet  morally  con- 
tideredf  The  Timet  eccletiatiiccUly  eontideredj  and  The 
Timet  theohgicaiiy  contidered;  and  some  Sermons. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  v,  510. 

Gaetanns.    See  Cajetan. 

OafFarel,  Jacques,  a  French  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Hannes,  in  Provence,  in  1601,  and  studied  at  Valence. 
He  showed  special  aptitude  for  Oriental  and  cabalistic 
studies,  and  was  made  librarian  at  Paris  to  cardinal 
Bichelieu.  In  1625  he  published  Abdita  divina  Ccu- 
halm  Mytteria  (4to) ;  and  got  into  trouble  by  Curioti' 
tez  inouyeM  tur  la  taUpture  talitmanique  det  Pertant 
(Paris,  1629-30,  also  1631, 1687,  and  in  Latin,  Curioti- 
tatet  Immdita  [Hamburg,  1706,  8vo]),  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne.  In  1682  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  intimate  with  Leo  Allatius.  He  travelled 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
received  several  valuable  Church  preferments.  He 
devoted  himself  to  reclaiming  Protestants,  but  was 
himself  charged  with  preaching  against  purgatory. 
Bayle  hints  that  he  did  this  by  order,  in  order  to  se- 
duce Protestants.  He  died  in  1681.  Among  his  writ- 
ings, other  than  those  mentioned,  are  Diet  Domini^  tive 
define  numdij  etc.  (Paris,  1029, 12ino)  : — Index  Codicum 
ctmditticormn  ptUmt  utut  ett  Joamnet  Mirandukaau 
(Paris,  1651): — Hittoire  vnivertelle  du  monde  touter- 
rain  (1666,  fol.). —  Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Notw,  Biog,  GiniraU,  xix,  146. 

Oage,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  noted  especial- 
ly for  his  conversion  from  Roman  Cntholicism,  was  bom 
in  Haling,  in  Surrey,  about  1597.  He  entered  into  the 
Dominican  order  in  Spain,  after  which  he  v.  p.s  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islands ;  but  instead  of 
going  thitber,  be  went  to  Mexico,  and  then  to  Guate- 
mala, where  he  spent  ten  years  in  missionary'  labors 
among  the  Indians.  He  returned  to  England  in  1687, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
he  had  forgotten  his  native  language.  On  examining 
into  his  domestic  affairs,  he  found  himself  unnoticed  in 
his  father's  will,  forgotten  by  some  of  his  relations, 
and  with  difficulty  acknowledged  by  others.  While 
abroad  he  had  imbibed  doubts  of  Romanism,  and  now 
he  resolved  to  take  another  journey  to  Italy,  to  '*try 
what  better  satisfaction  he  could  find  for  his  conscience 
at  Rome  in  that  religion."  At  Loretto  his  conversion 
from  Popery  was  completed  by  his  observation  of  the 
false  miracles  attributed  to  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
there,  and  on  his  return  home  he  preached  a  recanta- 
tion sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  by  order  of  the  bishop  of 
London.  He  continued  above  a  year  in  London,  but 
soon  received  from  the  parliamentary  party  the  living 
of  Deal,  in  Kent.  His  accounts  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Spanish  America  gave  rise  to  the  expedition  of 
admiral  Penn  against  Jamaica  in  1655.  Page  accom- 
panied the  fleet,  and  died  of  dysentery  at  Jamaica 
(1655).  He  published  his  Recantation  Sermon  (1642) ; 
a  piece  entitled  A  Duelfou^  between  a  Jesuit  and  a 
Dominican  (4to) ;  and  Survey  of  the  West  Indiet  (1648, 
and  again  in  1655,  fol.).  This  work  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  was  soon  translated  into  most  European 
languages.     See  Hook,  Ecclet.  Biogr,  v,  243 ;  Echard, 


Script,  Ord,  Preedicatorum,  vol.  ii ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Bioff, 
dnirale,  xix,  151. 

GageflTV'illiam,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  16, 1797.  He  gradoated  at  Am« 
herst  College  in  1828,  then  entered  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1881.  He  waa 
licensed  to  preach  the  same  year,  and  was  settled  in 
1832  pastor  over  the  churches  of  Concord  and  Pisgah, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  early 
espoused  the  anti-slavery  views  for  which  the  presby- 
tery of  Chillicothe  has  been  so  long  distinguished. 
Upon  one  occasion  his  house  was  pelted  with  eggs  and 
stones,  and  he  himself  was  threatened  with  tar  and 
feathers  if  he  would  not  desist  from  preaching  and 
praying  on  the  subject.  He  kept  on  in  his  coarse, 
however.  He  died  July  9, 1868.~Wilson,  Predtyteriam 
Almanacy  vi,  150. 

Oagdlln,  Francois  Isidore,  a  French  missionary 
and  martyr,  was  bora  at  Mont-Pereux  (Doubs),  May 
5, 1799,  and  educated  at  Besan9on,  and  at  the  seminary 
of  Foreign  Missions  at  Paris.  Having  been  appointed 
subdeacon,  he  embarked  at  Bordeaux  in  Dec.  1820, 
for  Cochin  China,  and  in  1822  was  consecrated  priest 
by  bishop  Labartho.  The  Christian  religion  had  been 
tolerated  in  Cochin  China  since  April  22, 1774,  bnt  the 
example  of  Tonquin,  where  it  was  strictly  prohibited, 
was  not  without  influence.  In  1820  Mihn-Mehn  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  soon  gave  evidences  of  bis  dis- 
like towards  the  new  religion,  yet  did  not  begin  perse- 
cuting the  Christians  until  1826.  At  that  time  the 
bonzes  and  mandarins  addressed  a  petition  to  the  em- 
peror, asking  for  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries^. 
The  Jesuits,  becoming  alarmed,  fled ;  but  Gagelin,  less 
fortunate  than  his  colleagues,  was  arrested  and  brought 
back  to  Hue-Fo.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  missionary  efforts,  and  in  1828  was  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  province  of  Dong  Nai ;  but  a  strife  be- 
tween the  different  sects  led  to  a  general  edict  against 
the  Christians,  Jan.  6, 1833.  Gagclin  was  again  taken 
to  Hue,  and  hung,  Oct.  11, 1883.— Francois  Pdrennfes, 
lie  de  Vahbe  Gagelin  (Besanvon,  1836, 12mo);  Hoefer, 
Now,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xix,  154  Eq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Gagnier,  Jean,  a  French  divine  and  Orientalist, 
was  born  in  Paris  about  1670.  He  was  bred  a  Ronuui 
Catholic,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  canon 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  but  became  a  Protestant 
and  settled  in  England.  He  was  patronized  by  arch- 
bishop Sharp  and  other  eminent  persons,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He 
obtained  the  Arabic  professorship  at  Oxford  in  1715, 
and  died  in  1740.  He  published  an  edition  of  Ben 
Gorion's  ** History  of  the  Jews,"  in  Hebrew,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  (Oxf.  1706,  AXx>y.^Vindicue 
Kircheriana  (Oxf.  1718,  fol.)  i-^LWyUte  Bomaine  con- 
vaincue  didolcUrie  (La  Have,  1706,  8vo) : — Vie  de  Ma- 
homety  tradtate  et  compiUe  de  I  Alcoran  (Amst.  1782,  2 
vols.). — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Oener.  xix,  166. 

Ga'ham  (Heb.  Gacyam,  cm,  "in  pause"  Ca'- 
cham,  CllSi ;  perhaps,  having  flaming  eyet ;  otherwise, 
sicarthy;  Sept.  Taafi  v.  r.  Taafi),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Kahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii,  24),  B.C. 
cir.  2200. 

Ga'^har  (Heb.  Gach'ar,  ^m,  "  in  pause"  Ga^char, 
^nj,  a  lurking-place  f  Sept  Vaap),  one  of  the  chief 
Nethinini  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zenibba- 
bel  from  the  captivity  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neh. 
vii,  49),  B.C.  ante  536. 

Gaianltae.  A  Monophysite  sect  of  the  6th  centa- 
ry,  which  derived  its  name  from  Gaianus,  bishop  of  Al- 
exandria, who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  hypo- 
statical  union,  was  subject  to  any  of  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature.     See  Eutychiakism. 

Gailer  of  Kaisenburg.    See  Geh.rr. 

Gaillard,  Jacques,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
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gian,  was  bom  at  Montaaban  towards  1620.  He  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  acade- 
my of  that  city,  bat  in  1659,  certain  disorders  arising 
in  the  schools,  he  was  expelled  from  Montaaban,  and 
resolved  to  quit  the  coantr}'.  He  went  to  Holland, 
and  in  1662  became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  chnrch  of 
Bois-le-Duc.  He  was  subsequently  director  of  the 
College  of  Leyden,  and  afterwards  professor  of  theolo- 
gy in  the  university.  He  wrote  GenetUtfgia  Chrittiy 
cum  enodatione  difftcuUatum  qua  oecurruni  in  eoangdiis 
MatUun  et  Luccb  (Leyden,  1688,  Svo)  i^Melchmdeau 
CkritttUy  unus  rexjuttUim  et  rtxpaeUy  aeu  exercitatumet 
xU  de  Melehuedeeo  (Leyd.  1686, 8vo).  See  £.  Benoit, 
Hia.  de  I'edU  de  Nante$  (iu,  p.  820-S22 ;  Bayle,  Now, 
de  la  RepubUque  det  Lettret  (1684);  Haag,  La  France 
Proteetanie,  s.  v. 

Gaiaford,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
eminent  classical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  Dec. 
22,  1779.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
where  he  was  noted  for  his  proficiency  in  Greek.  He 
entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1797,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  student  in  1800  by  the  unanimous  suffnige  of  the 
chapter.  He  proceeded  B.A.  June  8,  1801,  and  M.A. 
April  11, 1804.  He  acted  for  several  years  as  tutor  in 
his  college.  His  edition  of  the  Enchiridhn  ofHejhof- 
tion,  published  in  1810,  establbhed  his  reputation  as  an 
accurate  and  profound  scholar.  In  1811  he  was  made 
regius  professor  of  Greek,  and,  after  a  number  of  val- 
uable preferments,  in  1831  he  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  which  office  he  filled  most  ably  till  his  death, 
June  2, 1855.  So  high  was  his  reputation  as  a  classical 
scholar  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  In 
private  life  he  '*  did  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked 
humbly  before  God.*'  The  list  of  his  classical  publi- 
cations is  too  great  to  be  published  here ;  among  them 
were  editions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Euripides,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Sophocles.  In  theolc^ical  liter- 
ature he  editect,  besides  other  works,  the  following: 
ChoBroboKi  Dictata  in  Theodosii  Canones,  necnon  Epimer- 
itmi  in  Psalmos  (3  vols.  1842) : — Euaebii  Ecloga  Prophet- 
iccB  (1842)  :—Eu9ebii  Praparalio  Evangelica  (1843)  :— 
Pearsoni  Adversaria  Heaychiana  (2  vols.  1844): — Ely- 
mologicon  Magnum  (fol.  1848): — Vetus  Tettatnentitm  ex 
Vernone  LXX  Inte.rp,  (3  vols.  12mo,  1848)  i^Stobcei  Eo- 
logcB  PhysiccB  et  EtMca  (2  vols.  1850): — Euaebius  contra 
Uieroclem  et  Marcellum  (185*2) : — Eusebii  Demonatratio 
EeangeUca  (2  vols.  8vo,  1852)  i—Theodoreii  Hiatoria 
Eccieaicutica  (1854). — Hard  wick,  Annual  Biogr,  (Lond. 
1850, 12mo). 

GaiHB  (FaVoc,  for  Lat.  Cc»t»,  a  common  Roman 
name),  the  name  of  three  or  four  men  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Paul,  who 
was  seized  by  the  populace  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  29), 
A.D.54. 

2.  A  man  of  Derbe  (an  epithet  which  some  have 
very  unnaturally  transferred  to  Timothy)  who  accom- 
panied Paul  in  his  last  journey  to  Jemsalem  (Acts  xx, 
4),  A.D.  55. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Corinth  with  whom  Paul  lodged, 
and  in  whose  house  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  (Rom.  xvi,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  14),  A.D.  56.  He 
was  perhaps  the  same  with  one  of  the  preceding. 

4.  A  Christian  (probably  of  Asia  Minor)  to  whom 
John  addressed  his  third  epistle  (3  John  1),  A.D.  cir. 
92.  See  John,  Epistles  of.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  regarding  him  as  identical  with  either  of  the 
foregoing  (Wol^  Curca,  ad  loc.). 

Gaius,  Dr.     See  Caius. 

Gal,  Saint.    See  Gall. 

Oal'aad  (TaXaa^,  1  Mace,  v,  9, 55 ;  Jud.  i,  8 ;  xv, 
5)  and  the  country  of  Galaad  (r)  raXaa^Tnc,  ^o- 
laadUia,  1  Mace,  v,  17,  20,  25,  27,  86,  46 ;  xui,  22),  a 
Gnecized  form  of  the  word  Gilbad  (q.  v.). 


Oa'lal  (Heb.  GaiaV,  \\\,  perhaps  weighty;  Sept 
r<iiX]7\,  ToXA,  FoXaaX),  the  name  of  two  Levites  aft- 
er the  exile. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun,  and  fiither  of  Shemai- 
ah  or  Shammua  (1  Chron.  ix,  16 ;  Neh.  xi,  17),  B.C. 
ante  536. 

2.  One  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathites  and  served  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix, 
15),  A.D.  536. 

Galanoa,  Dembtrios,  a  Greek  scholar,  was  bom 
in  Athens  in  1760.  He  studied  at  Missolonghi,  and 
subsequently  at  Patmos,  where  he  remained  six  years 
perfecting  himself  in  Greek  learning.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  was  sent  for  by  his  uncle,  Gregory,  bishop 
of  CsBsarea,  who  desired  him  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
But  Demetrios  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  let- 
ters, and  went  to  Calcutta  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  Greek  in  1786.  **  After  remaining  six  years 
in  Calcutta,  pursuing  the  study  of  the  £nglish,  and 
also  of  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, in  addition  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  henceforth  wholly  to  phi- 
losophy. Investing  the  property  which  he  had  ac- 
quired while  there  in  a  commercial  establishment,  he 
removed  to  Benares.  Here  he  assumed  the  dress  of  a 
Brahmin,  and  lived  in  this  way  for  for^  y^&rs,  re- 
spected alike  by  the  native  population  and  by  Euro- 
pean residents.  He  undertook  the  task  of  translating 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  Brahminical  litera- 
ture relating  to  philosophy  into  Greek.  When  he  was 
seventy  years  old  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
his  native  land,  but  he  died  with  this  wish  unfulfilled. 
May  3,  1833.  He  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Otbo,  at  Athens,  all  his  library,  consisting  of  Sanscrit 
books  and  MS.  translations  from  them  iiito  Greek. 
Six  or  eight  volumes  of  these  translations  have  been 
published  by  the  librarian  of  the  university,  and  are 
found  in  the  collection  of  modem  Greek  literature  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  University.  In  this  selection 
are  included  translations  of  the  Vhagavata  Purana, 
the  Gita,  the  Dourga,  and  a  portion,  or,  rather,  an 
epitome  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  works  of  Indian  Mten^ 
tMie,"— Watchman  and  Reflector^  Nov.  7, 1861. 

Galante,  Abraham  ben-Mordecal,  a  Cabal- 
ist  and  Jewish  commentator  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  new-school  Cabalist,  Moses  Cor- 
dovero,  and  is  best  known  by  his  mystical  commen- 
tary on  the  Lamentations  (C*^^riD  Td^p),  published, 
with  additions,  by  Ibn-Sho6b  under  the  title  D'^sis  b'lp 
(Venice,  15R9;  2d  ed.  Prague,  1621).  Galante  wrote 
also  a  commentary  on  the  Sohar  (or  Zohar)  (q.  v.),  en- 
titled ^1^^  n^^,  extending  over  the  Pentateuch,  bnt 
of  which  only  the  first  part,  on  Genesis,  was  printed 
under  the  title  nan  "•■nm  (Venice,  1656).  The  MS. 
of  the  unpublished  parts  of  this  work  remain  unedited 
in  the  Oppenheim  Library.  Jost  (p.  237)  says  that 
the  name  of  Galante^s  father  was  originally  Mordecai 
Angela^  but  that  he,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  was 
called  Galante,  or,  rather,  Galant*uomo,  in  Rome, 
where  he  lived.  When  his  sons,  Abraham  and  Mo- 
ses, afterwards  emigrated  to  Palestine,  they  retained 
the  new  name  of  their  father. — Jost,  Geach,  d.  Juden- 
thuma  tt.  a.  SeJUen,  ill,  150 ;  Etheridge,  Tntrod,  to  ffdtr. 
Lit.  p.  360, 418 ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  i,  813.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Galante,  Moses  ben-Mordecai,  brother  of 
Abraham  (see  above),  was  president  of  the  celebrated 

Jewish  college  for  rabbins  at  Safed.  His  nriBQ 
^tyAT\,  Index  to  Sohar  (Zohar)  (Venice,  1666;  2cl  ed. 
Frankf.  a.  M.  1681),  explains  all  the  passages  of  the 
O.  T.  occurring  in  the  Zohar  (q.  v.).  This  book  ex- 
hibits the  manner  in  which  the  Messianic  passages  of 
the  Old  Test,  are  treated  in  the  Talmud  and  Cabba- 
la.   We  have  also  from  him  a  commenUry  on  Eccle- 
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■iutei  pp9^  rVnp,  Safsd,  1GT8),  which  1*  illaitntal 
throughout  with  cztncia  troiti  the  Sohu.  The  time 
of  bii  death  ia  a  matter  of  much  diBputs.  Kobuuon 
^Biblical  RatoTThf  in  Palatine,  ii,  4S0)  and  FOrat 
give  it  1618;  Steinachneider  iCalal.  lU.  lubr.  »  Bi^ 
Uatk,  Bodltiana)  place*  it  much  earlier,  but  Jo«t  aa^ 
tbat  be  wai  alxty-eighc  yean  old  at  the  tinie  of  hi* 
death  (1689),  which  would  be  luipoisibla.  aa  Abrabam 
Galant*  la  aald  to  have  died  about  IBOO.— Kitto,  fitx^- 
clnp.e/Bib.Ut.\\,i&;io*t,  Gae/i.  <I.  Judenllumt  v.  i. 
aditn,  Ui,  337  (  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  BI3.     (J.  H.W.) 

Okla'tia  (rnXona,  also  [Acta  xvi,  G;  iriii,  23] 
q  rnXarucij  X'"P")>  *"  iuipoitant  ceuual  dittrict  of 
Alia  Minor  (q.  v.). 

GaJatia  U  literally  tha  "  Gallia"  of  the  Eait.  Ro- 
man writerg  call  Ita  InbabiCanU  CoJfi,  juit  u  Gnek 
vriura  oalt  the  inhabilasta  of  ancient  France  TaXaTm 
(>ea  Prilchaid,  A'ul.  Hut.  of  Man,  iii,  94).  From  the 
intermixtan  ofGauls  and  Greek*  (Piuian.  i,  4),  Gala- 
tia  waa  also  called  VaUo-Urada  (raXXoyptiicia.  8tn- 
bo,  xii,  h).  and  ita  inhabjtanta  Gallo-Grecl.  But  even 
id  Jerome'a  lime  they  bad  not  loat  their  native  lan- 
Itnaga  (/Voi.  ad  Comntnt.  in  Ep.  ad  Gal. ;  De  Wetta'a 
Lrkrhieh,  p.  231).  In  2  Tim.  iv,  10,  aome  commenla- 
tOTB  luppoM  Weatem  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  eereral 
MS9.  have.  l-aXXiav  instoad  of  raXariav.  In  1  Mace, 
vlii,  2,  where  Jodai  Maccabttua  i*  bearing  the  atoiy 
of  the  prowos  of  tb«  Romans  in  conquering  the  Td- 
Xorni,  it  ia  po«*lble  to  interpret  the  piaaage  eitber  of 
the  F^aatem  or  Western  Gaul* ;  for  the  aubjugstion  of 
Spain  hv  the  Komant,  and  the  defeat  of  Antiocbus, 
kini;  of  AbU,  are  mentioned  in  the  aame  context. 
Again,  rnXsrai  ia  the  same  word  with  KiXrai ;  and 
the  Gatatiana  were  in  their  origin  a  stream  of  that 
great  Celtic  torrent  (apparently  Kymrr,  and  not  Gael) 
which  poonid  into  Macedonia  about  B.C.  280  (Strabo, 
1»,  187;  xii,666;  Uvy,  nsviii,  16;  Flor,ii,ll;  Jn»- 
tin,  XIV,  3 ;  Ap[uan,  Syr.  xxxii,  42).  Some  orthese 
Invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the 
■borea  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  when  Nico- 
medea  I,  king  of  IIitb>-nia,  being  then  engaged  in  a 
civil  war,  inviled  tb<-in'acni>a  into  Aaia  Minor  to  asiiiit 
bim  sgainst  hi*  brother,  Zybictas  (Memnon,  op.  Phot. 
Cod.  224,  p.  874),  B.C.  cir.  270.  Having  accompliahed 
tbla  object,  they  were  unwilling  to  retrace  their  ateps ; 
and,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  rtesh  horilca 
from  Europe,  tbey  overran  Bitbyola  and  tbe  neighbor- 
ing coDntriea,  and  supported  themselves  by  predator}' 
excursions,  or  by  imposts  exacted  from  tbe  native 
chiefs.  Antiochua  I,  king  of  Syria,  took  his  title  of 
Soler  in  consequence  of  bis  victory  over  llicm.  After 
the  lapse  of  forty  years.  Attains  I,  king  of  rergcnius, 
encceedcd  in  cbeckin;;  tbeir  nomadic  habits,  nnd  con- 
fined them  to  a  fixed  lerriloij'  within  the  general  geo- 
grapbical  limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Galatin  was 
permanently  given.  The  Galatians  still  fonnd  vent 
for  their  restleasness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  them- 
selves out  aa  mercenary  soldiers.  This  ia  doubtleas 
the  esplanatiou  of  2  Mace,  viii,  20,  which  refers  to 
aome  struggle  of  tbe  Seleucid  princes  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In  Joeephu*  ( iror, 
i,  20,  3)  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  In 
Geopatra's  bodv-guard,  acting  in  the  aame  character 
fbr  Herod  the  Great.     Meanwhile  the  wars  bad  been 

tbe  cast  of  the  Merliterranenn  within  the  range  of  the 
Roman  power.  The  Galaliina  foufihC  on  the  side  of 
Anljochu*  at  Magnesia.  In  tbe  Mitbridnlic  war  tbey 
fought  on  Iratb  sides.  Of  the  three  principal  tribes 
(Strabo,  xiil,  429).  (he  Trocmi  (Tiirlcfio')  settled  in  the 
eastern  port  of  Galatia,  near  the  banks  of  the  Halya ; 
tbe  Tectoaago*  (Tio-«nny(i)  in  the  country  round  An- 
cyra  ;  and  tbe  Tolistobogii  (ToKiaroyio-iioi)  In  the 
•outh-weatem   parts  near   Peseinue       ""  '      • 
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conaol  Cn.  Hanlius  (Llvy,  xxxviii:  Polyb.  xxii,  34), 
though  still  governed  bv  tbeir  own  princes.  Theii 
government  waa  origioaily  republican  (Pliny,  v,  42), 
but  at  length  regal  (Strabo,  xii,  S90),  Deiotanu  being 
their  Bnt  king  (Cicero,  pro  Ddot.  13),  and  the  last 
Amyntas  (Dio  Cass,  xlii,  32),  at  whose  death,  in  tbe 
year  B.C.  25,  Galatia  became  a  province  under  the 
empire  (see  Bitter,  frdfaoiifr,  xviii,  &97-610). 
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Tbe  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed aa  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the  west,  Cappa- 
docia  on  the  cast,  Pamphylia  and  ClliCia  on  tbe  sonth, 
and  Bithynia  and  Tontus  on  the  north  (Strabo,  xii, 
586)  Pliny,  v,  42;  AmmisD.  Marcell.  xxv,  10).  It 
would  be  difficult  lo  define  the  exact  limits.  In  bet. 
tbey  were  frequently  changing.  (See  Smith's  i).c(.  a/ 
Claii.  GfOffr.  s.  v.)  Under  the.  auccesior*  of  Augus- 
tus, tbe  boundaries  of  Galatia  were  so  much  enlarged 
that  it  reached  from  (he  shores  of  the  Euxine  lo  the 
Pisidian  Taurus.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  a  Dew 
division  was  made,  which  reduced  it  Eo  its  ancient  lim- 
its; and  by  Tlicodosius  I,  orYaleni,  it  waa  separated 
into  Galalia  Prima,  tbe  northern  part,  occupied  by 
the  Trocmi  and  Tectosages,  and  Gaialia  Senaida,  or 
Sabitarit!  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  former,  and 
I'esainus  of  tho  latter.  Thus  at  one  tjme  there  b  no 
doubt  that  this  prD\-ince  contained  Pisidia  and  Lyca- 
onia,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Antiocb,  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuoua  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Paul's  travels.  But  the  characteriatic  part 
of  Galatia  lay  norlbnard  fKim  those  districts.  On  the 
mountainous  (Flor.  ii,  12),  but  fruitful  (Strabo,  xii,  5G7) 
lable-Und  between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Uatys,  the 
Galaliana  went  still  settled  in  their  three  tribes,  the 
Tedoaagea,  the  Tolistoliogii,  and  the  Trocmi,  tbe  first 
of  which  is  identical  in  name  with  a  tribe  fkmiliar  to 
us  in  the  histoiy  of  Gaul,  aa  distributed  over  the  Ce- 
vennes  near  Toulouse  (desar,  BiU.  GalL  iv,  24 ;  comp. 
Jabtonaky,  Dt  titiffua  l^eaoitiea,  p.  23  sq.).  The  tbfca 
capitals  were  respectively  Tavinm,  Pesainns,  and  An- 
cyra. Tbe  last  of  these  (the  modem  Angora)  was  the 
centre  of  the  roads  of  tbe  district,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed as  tbe  metrupolis  of  the  Galatians.  These  Easlam 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  cbancter,  and 
something  of  tbeir  ancient  language.  At  leaat  Jerome 
says  that  in  his  day  the  same  language  might  be  heard 
at  Ancyra  OS  at  Treves :  and  he  is  a  good  witnesa,  for 
be  himself  had  been  at  Trbves.  The  prevailing  apeecb, 
however,  of  the  district  was  Greek  (Livy,  zxxvii,  8 ; 
xxxviii,  12;  Flor.  ii,  11;  see  Spanhebn,  ad  Callim. 
DtL  1»4).  Hence  the  Galatiana  were  called  Gallo- 
grieci  (Manlius  in  Livv.  xxxviii,  17).  Tbe  inscriptions 
found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  Paul  WTota  hia  epialle 
in  Greek.  (Sec  Pmny  Cifelopirdia,  a.  v.  Cclte,  Gala- 
tia ;  Manncrt's  Giojiraphir  tier  CrUchm  lad  Ainrr,  vi. 
3,  cb.  1;  Merleker's  Lthrbuch  dir  hiitoritchcompara- 
linn  Cfiffraphie,  iv,  1,  p.  2B4.) 

It  is  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  determine  in  IV hat  sen's 
the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  tbe  writers  of  the  N.  T., 
or  whether  alwa}'*  in  tbe  aame  tense.  In  tbe  Acta  of 
tbe  Apostles  the  Journeys  of  Paul  through  the  district 
are  mentioned  in  very  general  terms.  Wo  are  simply 
toU  (Acts  xvi,  6)  tbat  on  hi*  second  misaionaiy  circuit 
he  went  with  Silas  and  Timolbeus  "through  Pbrygim 
and  tbe  region  of  Galatia"  ( jia  r^  ^puyiav  aai  ri)s> 
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roKariKrjv  xupav).  From  the  Epistle,  indeed,  we  have 
tills  supplementary  information,  that  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness i$i  AoOivtiav  rrit  tracpoc.  Gal.  iv,  13)  detained  him 
among  the  Galatians,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  also  that  he  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  extraordinary  fervor  (ib.  14, 15) ; 
but  this  does  not  inform  us  of  the  route  which  he  took. 
So  on  the  third  circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xyiii,.23) 
as  ^  going  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
in  order*  \dif pxofUVQC  KaOi^rjc  rrjv  raXaruci)v  x<^P«v 
Kai  4>pvyiav),  We  know  from  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  on  this  journey  Paul  was  occupied 
with  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  JudsBa, 
and  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on  the  subject 
(wnrtp  iura^a  rate  kiexKnoiaic  rtic  FaXaWac,  1  Cor. 
xvi,  1) ;  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  places 
which  he  had  visited.  We  observe  that  the  ^^  church- 
es" of  Galatia  are  mentioned  here  in  the  plural,  as  in 
the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  themselves 
(Gal.  i,  2).  From  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer 
that  he  visited  several  parts  of  the  district,  instead  of 
rosiding  a  long  time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great 
central  church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  r/  raXariKi)  x^^P'**  ^^^  ^ 
both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned  first  in 
one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should  suppose 
that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different  on  the  two 
occasions.  Phrygia  also  being  not  the  name  of  a  Bo- 
man  province,  but  simply  an  ethnographical  term,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude  that  Galatia  is  used  here  by 
Luke  in  the  same  general  way.  In  confirmation  of 
his  view,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii,  9, 
10,  where  the  enumeration  is  ethnographical  rather 
than  political,  Phrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not  Galatia, 
while  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i,  1,  2, 
where  each  geographical  term  is  the  name  of  a  prov- 
ince (see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  EpUdes  of 
Si.  Paul,  i,  243). 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  written 
very  soon  after  Paul's  second  visit  to  them.  Its  ab- 
ruptness and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its  tone,  arc 
caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from  the  doctrine 
which  the  apostle  had  taught  them,  and  which  at  first 
they  had  received  so  willingly.  It  is  no  fancy  if  we 
see  in  this  fickleness  a  specimen  of  that  "impetuous, 
mobile,  impressible  spirit"  which  Thierry  marks  as 
characteristic  of  the  Gaulish  race  {ffisL  des  Gattlois, 
Introd. iv,  v).  From  Josephus  {Ant.  xvi,  6, 2)  we  know 
that  many  Jews  were  settled  in  Galatia,  but  Gal.iv,.8 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  PauPs  converts  were 
mostly  Gentllep.  The  view  advocated  hy  Bottger 
(JSchauplafz  der  Wirkxtmhtil  des  AposteU  Paulas,  p. 
28-80,  and  the  third  of  his  Bntrage,  p.  1-5)  is  that  the 
Galatia  of  the  Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district 
hetween  Derbe  and  Colossas,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern 
fipontier  of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  \'iew  the  visit 
alluded  to  by  the  apostle  took  place  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary circuit,  and  the  dtjQkvna  of  Gal.  iv,  18  is  identi- 
fied with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv, 
19).  Geographically  this  is  not  impossible,  though  it 
seems  unlikely  that  regions  called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia 
in  one  place  should  be  called  Gahitia  in  another.*  B0tt- 
gor*s  geography,  however,  is  connected  with  a  theory 
concerning  the  date  of  the  Epistle  (see  Rttckert,  in  his 
Magaz.fdr  Exegess,  i,  98  sq.),  and  for  the  determination 
of  this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Gala- 
tians, Thb  Epistle  to  thb.  (See  Schmidt,  De  Gala- 
tit  plfeld.  1748,  1784] ;  Mynster,  Kleine  theol,  Schriff, 
p.  60  sq. ;  Cellarii  NoiU,  ii,  178  sq. ;  Forbiger,  A  Ue  Geog, 
ii,861  sq. ;  Hofmann,  De  Galatia  Antiqua  [Lips.  1726] ; 
Wemsdorf,  De  republ.  Galatar.  [Norimh.  1748] ;  Ham- 
ilton, Asia  Minor,  i,  879).— -Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. 

Gala'^tian  (TaXdTTjg),  the  patrial  designation  (1 
Mace.  vHi,  2 ;  2  Mace,  vill,  20 ;  Gal.  ill,  1)  of  an  inhab- 
itant  of  Galatia  (q.  v.). 

GALATIANS,  Epistle  to  the,  the  fourth  in  or- 


der of  tlie  Pauline  epistles  of  the  N.  T.,  entitled  sim. 
ply,  according  to  the  best  MSS.  (see  Tischendorf,  N,  T. 
ad  loc.),  vpo^  TaKaraz,  (See  the  Mercersburg  Review, 
Jan.  1861.) 

I.  AwthonMp, — ^With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or 
respectability  has  expressed  any  doubts.  Its  Pauline 
origin  is  attested  not  only  by  the  superscription  which 
it  bears  (i,  1),  if  this  Im  genuine,  but  also  by  Arequent 
allusions  in  the  course  of  it  to  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gkntiles  (comp.  i.  18-23 ;  ii,  1-14).  It  is  corroborated 
also  by  the  style,  tone,  and  contents  of  the  epbtle, 
which  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  apos- 
tle's otlier  writings.  The  testimony  of  the  early 
Church  on  this  subject  is  most  decided  and  unanimous 
(see  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  ii).  Besides  express  refer- 
ences to  the  epistle  (Irenseus,  Hter.  lii,  7,  2 ;  v,  21, 1 ; 
TertuUian,  De  Pnescr.  ch.  00,  a/.),  we  have  one  or  two 
direct  citations  found  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  apoa- 
tolic  fathers  (Polyc.  ad  Phil.  ch.  8),  and  several  appar- 
ent allusions  (see  Davidson,  Introd.  ii,  818  sq.).  The 
attempt  of  Bruno  Bauer  (KritOs  der  Pcadin.  Briefe, 
Berlin,  1850)  to  demonstratethat  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans  and 
to  the  Corinthians,  has  Ijeen  treated  by  Meyer  with  a 
contempt  and  a  severity  (Vorrede,  p.  vii ;  Einleit,  p.  8) 
which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  are  complete^ 
deserved. 

II.  Occasion,  ^tc. — ^The  parties  to  whom  this  chorac- 
teristic  letter  was  addressed  are  described  in  the  e]>i8- 
tle  itself  as  **the  churches  of  Galatia"  (i,  2;  comp.  iii, 
1)  in  Asia  Minor,  otherwise  called  Gallogrsacia  (Stra- 
bo,  xii,  5G6) — a  province  that  bore  in  its  name  its  well- 
founded  claim  to  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  origin  (Pausanias, 
1,  4),  and  that  now,  alter  an  establishment,  first  by 
predatory  conquest,  and  subsequently  by  recognition 
but  limitation  at  the  hands  of  neighboring  rulers 
(Strabo,  /.  c. ;  Pausanias,  iv,  5),  could  date  an  occu- 
pancy, though  not  an  independence,  extending  to  more 
than  three  hundred  years ;  the  first  subjection  of  Ga- 
latia to  the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  B.C.  189 
(Livy,  xxxviii,  16  sq.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province  in 
A.D.  26.  See  Galatia.  Into  this  district  the  Gospel 
was  first  introduced  by  Paul  himself  (Acts  xvi,  6 ;  Gal. 
i,  8 ;  iv,  13, 19).  Churches  were  then  also  probably 
formed,  for  on  revisiting  this  district  some  time  after 
his  first  visit  it  is  mentioned  that  he  "  strengthened 
the  disciples*'  (Acts  xvili,  28).  These  churches  seem 
to  have  been  composed  principally  of  converts  directly 
from  heathenism  (ch.  iv,  8),  but  partly,  also,  of  Jewish 
converts,  both  pure  Jews  and  proselytes.  Unhappily, 
the  latter,  not  thoroughly  emancipated  from  early 
opinions  and  prepossessions,  or  probably  influenced  by 
Judaizing  teachers  who  had  visited  these  churches, 
had  been  seized  with  a  zealous  desire  to  incorporate 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  (especially  cir- 
cumcision, ch.  V,  2, 11, 12;  vi,  12  sq.)  with  the  spirit- 
ual truths  and  simple  ordinances  of  Christianity.  (See 
Cruse,  De  statu  Galatarum,  etc.,  Hafn.  1722.)  So  ac- 
tive had  this  party  been  in  disseminating  their  views 
on  this  head  through  the  churches  of  Galatia,  that  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  members  had  been  seduced  to 
adopt  them  (i,  G ;  iii,  1,  etc.).  To  this  result  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  previous  religious  conceptions  of  the  Ga- 
latians contributed ;  for,  accustomed  to  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  which  they  had  learned  from  their  neighbors 
the  Phrygians,  and  to  theosopliistic  doctrines  with 
which  that  worship  was  associated,  they  would  be  the 
more  readily  induced  to  believe  that  the  fulness  of 
Christianity  could  alone  be  developed  through  the  sym- 
bolical adumbrations  of  an  elaborate  ceremonial  (Nean- 
der,  ApostoHsches  ZeitaUer,  2d  edit.  p.  400).  It  would 
seem  that  on  his  last  visit  to  this  region,  Paul  found 
the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to  work  in  the  church- 
es of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then  warned  them  against 
it  in  language  of  the  most  decided  character  (comp.  i, 
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9;  T,  8).  From  some  passages  in  this  epistle  (e.  g,  i, 
11-24 ;  ii,  1-21)  it  would  appear  also  that  insinuations 
had  been  disseminated  among  the  Galatian  churches 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  was  not  a  divinely-commission- 
ed apostle,  but  only  a  messenger  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  Peter  and  he  were  at  variance  upon  the 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  rites  to  Christian- 
ity ;  and  that  Paul  himself  was  not  at  all  times  so 
strenuously  opposed  to  those  rites  as  he  had  chosen  to 
he  among  the  Galatians.  Of  this  state  of  things  intel- 
ligence having  been  conveyed  to  the  apoetle,  he  wrote 
this  epistle  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  pre- 
tensions and  conduct,  of  counteracting  the  influence 
of  these  false  views,  and  of  recalling  the  Galatians  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  which  they  had  received. 
The  inii)ortance  of  the  case  was  probably  the  reason 
why  tlie  apostle  put  himself  to  the  great  labor  of  writ- 
ing this  epistle  with  his  own  hand  (vi,  11). 

III.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing,— On  the  date  of  this 
epistle  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  (See  Fisch- 
er, De  tempore  quo  ep,  ad  G,  tcriptafuerit^  Longos.  1808; 
Keil,  De  tempore^  etc.,  in  his  0pu9c,  aead,  p.  361  sq. ; 
also  Ueb,  d,  Zeit.  etc.,  in  Tzschimer*s  Anakkten,  iii,  2, 
55  sq. ;  Niemeyer,  De  tempore^  etc.,  Gdtt.  1827 ;  Ulrich, 
Ueb,  d,  Abfcutungzeii^  etc.,  in  the  Theol,  Stud,  u,  Krit, 
1886,  p.  448  sq.).  Marcion  held  this  to  be  the  earliest 
of  Paul's  letters  (Epiphanius,  adv,  Hteree.  xlii,  9) ;  and 
TertuUian  is  generally  supposed  to  favor  the  same 
opinion,  from  his  speaking  of  PauPs  zeal  against  Juda- 
ism displayed  in  this  epistle  as  characteristic  of  his  be- 
ing yet  a  neophyte  (adv.  Marc,  i,  20) ;  though  to  us  it 
does  not  appear  that  in  this  passage  TertuUian  is  re- 
ferring at  all  to  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  but  only  to 
PauFs  personal  intercourse  with  Peter  and  other  of 
the  apostles  mentioned  by  him  in  the  epistle  (if,  9-14). 
Michaelis  also  has  given  his  suffk'age  in  favor  of  a  date 
earlier  than  that  of  the  apostle*s  second  visit  to  Gala- 
tia,  and  very  shortly  after  that  of  his  first.  Koppe's 
view  (Nov.  Test,  vi,  7)  is  the  same,  though  he  supposes 
the  apostle  to  have  preached  in  Galatia  befire  the  visit 
mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  zvi,  6,  and  which  is  usual- 
ly reckoned  his  first  visit  to  that  district.  Others, 
again,  such  as  Mill  (JProleg,  m  Nov,  Test,  p.  4),  Calo- 
vius  {BibKa  lUutt,  iv,  629),  and,  more  recently,  Schra- 
der  (her  Ap,  Paulus,  i,  226),  place  the  date  of  this  epis- 
tle at  a  late  period  of  the  apostle's  life :  the  last,  in- 
deed, advocates  the  date  assigned  in  the  Greek  MSS., 
and  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  which  announce 
that  it  was  "  written  from  Rome"  during  the  apostle's 
imprisonment  there.  But  this  subscription  is  of  very 
little  critical  authority,  and  seems  in  every  way  im- 
probable ;  it  was  not  unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken 
reference  of  the  expressions  in  ch.  vi,  17  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  imprisonment.  See  Alford,  Prolegomena,  p. 
459.  Lightfoot  (Journal  of  Sacred  and  Class,  Phibl, 
Jan.  1857)  urges  the  probability  of  its  having  been 
written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans,  and  finds  it  very  unlikely  that  two  epistles 
so  nearly'  allied  in  subject  and  line  of  argument  should 
have  been  separated  in  order  of  composition  by  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  He  would  therefore  as- 
sign Corinth  as  the  place  where  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  three  months  that  the  apostle  staid  there 
(Acts  XX,  2, 8)  as  the  exact  period.  But  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  compared  with 
that  to  the  Romans,  the  similarity  between  the  two 
u  such  as  rather  to  suggest  that  the  latter  is  a  devel- 
opment at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  more  systematic 
form,  of  thoughts  more  hastily  thrown  out  to  meet  a 
piessing  emergency  in  the  former.  The  majority  of 
interpreters,  however,  concur  in  a  medium  view  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  fix  the  date  of  this  epistle 
at  some  time  shortly  after  the  apostle's  second  visit  to 
Galatia.  From  the  apostle's  abrupt  exclamation  in 
chap,  i,  6,  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from 
him  that  called  3'ou,"  etc.,  it  seems  just  to  infer  that 
he  wrote  this  epistle  not  very  long  after  he  had  left 


Galatia.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  urged  (see  especially 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  JJfe  and  Epistles  of  St,  iVad^ 
ii,  182),  that  ovru  raxiu»s  in  this  verse  may  mean  **  so 
qiticklg''  as  well  as  ''so  soon;"  but  the  abruptness  of 
the  apostle's  statement  appears  to  us  rather  to  favor 
the  latter  rendering ;  for,  as  a  complaint  of  the  quich' 
ness  of  theur  change  respected  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  made,  and  as  the  apostle  could  be  aware  of 
that  only  by  report,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  en  which 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  them,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  the  grounds  of 
such  a  charge  should  be  stated ;  whereas  if  the  com- 
plaint  merely  related  to  the  shortness  of  time  during 
which,  after  the  apostle  had  been  among  them,  they 
had  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  a  mere  allusion  to 
it  was  sufficient,  as  it  was  a  matter  not  adnutting  of 
any  diversity  of  opinion.  We  should  consider,  also^  the 
obvious  fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle  as  an  evidence  that 
he  had  but  lately  left  them. 

The  question,  however,  still  remains,  which  of  the 
two  visits  of  Paul  to  Galatia  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
was  it  after  which  this  epistle  was  written  ?    In  reply 
to  this,  Blichaelis  and  some  others  maintain  that  it  was 
the^rs^;  but  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  they  appear 
to  have  unaccountably  overlooked  the  apostle's  phra- 
seology (iv,  18),  where  he  speaks  of  circumstances 
connected  with  his  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
Galatians,  to  wporfpcv,  the  former  time,  an  expression 
which  clearly  indicates  tliat  at  the  period  this  epistle 
was  written,  Paul  had  been  at  least  twice  in  Galatia. 
On  these  grounds  it  is  probable  that  the  apostle  wrote 
and  dispatched  this  epistle  not  long  after  he  had  left 
Galatia  for  the  second  time,  and  perhaps  whilst  he 
was  residing  at  Ephesus  (comp.  Acts  xviii,  28;  xix,  1 
sq.),  i.  e.  A.D.  61.     The  apostle  would  in  that  city 
have  been  easily  able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Gala- 
tian converts;  the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which 
he  personally  warned  them,  would  have  been  fresh  in 
his  thoughts ;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostolic 
authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  fresh  arrival 
of  Judaizing  teachers,  it  is  then  that  he  would  have 
written,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  thoae 
terms  of  earnest  and  almost  impassioned  warning  that 
80  noticeably  mark  this  epistle.     The  reasons  which 
Michaelis  urges  for  an  earlier  date  are  of  no  weight. 
He  appeals,  in  the  first  place,  to  chap,  i,  2,  and  asks 
whether  Paul  would  have  used  the  vague  expressicm, 
"all  the  brethren,"  without  naming  them,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  parties  in  question  wero  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  accompanied  on  his  first  visit  to  Galatia, 
viz.  Silas  and  Timothy,  and, ''  perhaps,  some  others." 
The  answer  to  this  obviously  is  that,  had  Paul  refei^ 
red  in  this  expression  to  these  individuals,  who  were 
known  to  the  Galatians,  he  was  much  more  likely,  on 
that  very  account,  to  have  named  Ihem  than  otherwise ; 
and  besides,  the  expression  "all  the  brethren  that  are 
with  me"  is  much  more  naturally  understood  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  such  as  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  than  of  two  persons,  and  ^^ perhaps 
some  others."     Again,  he  urges  the  fact  that,  about 
the  time  of  Paul's  first  visit  to  Galatia,  Asia  Minor 
was  full  of  zealots  for  the  law,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  easier  to  account  for  the  seduction  of  the  Gala- 
tians at  this  period  than  at  a  later.     But  the  passage 
to  which  Michaelis  refers  in  support  of  this  assertion 
(Acts  XV,  1)  simply  informs  us  that  certain  Judaizing 
teachers  visited  Antioch,  and  gives  us  no  information 
whatever  as  to  the  time  when  such  zealots  entered 
Asia  Minor.     In  fine,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Paul,  in  recapitulating  the  history  of 
his  own  life  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,  brings 
the  narrative  down  only  to  the  period  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Jerusalem,  the  reason  of  which  is  to  be  found, 
he  thinks,  in  the  fact  that  this  epistle  was  written  so 
soon  after  that  event  that  nothing  of  moment  had  snb- 
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Beqnently  occurred  in  the  apostle's  history.  But,  even 
admitting  that  the  period  referred  to  in  this  second 
chapter  was  that  of  the  conference  mentioned  Acts  xv 
(though  this  is  much  doubted  by  many  writers  of  note), 
the  reason  assigned  by  Michaelis  for  Paul's  carrying 
the  narrative  of  his  life  no  ftitther  than  this  cannot  be 
admitted ;  for  it  overlooks  the  design  of  the  apostle  in 
furnishing  that  narrative,  which  was  certainly  not  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  piece  of  mere  autobiographical  de- 
tail, but  to  show  from  certain  leading  incidents  in  his 
early  apostolic  life  how  from  the  first  he  bad  claimed 
and  exercised  an  independent  apostolic  authority,  and 
how  his  rights  in  this  respect  had  been  admitted  by 
the  pillars  of  the  Church,  Peter,  James,  and  John. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  narra- 
tive should  be  brought  down  to  a  lower  date  than  the 
period  when  Paul  went  forth  aa  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  formally  recognised  as  such  by  the  other 
apoetles  of  Christ. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  a  date  earlier  than  A.D.  50 
suppose  that  the  persons  addressed  under  the  name  of 
Galatians  were  not  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  proper, 
but  of  Ljrstra  and  Derbe  (Acts  xiv,  6),  since  among 
the  seven  districts  into  which  Asia  Minor  was  divided 
by  the  Romans  the  name  of  Lycaonia  does  not  occur; 
the  latter  therefore,  with  its  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lys- 
tra,  must  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Gala- 
tia, as  indeed  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.  v,  27)  malces  it  a  part 
thereof.  (See  Schmidt,  De  Galatit,  etc.,  Hefeld.  1748.) 
It  is  urged,  in  addition,  that,  while  copious  details  are 
given  in  Acts  xiv  respecting  the  founding  of  the  Ly- 
caonian  churches,  the  first  mention  of  Galatia  (Acts 
xvi,  6)  is  merely  to  the  effect  that  Paul  passed  through 
that  country.  On  these  grounds  Paul  us,  Ulrich  (Stwi. 
md  Krit.  1836),  B6ttger,  and  others  hold  that  under 
the  term  Trcpc^oipov,  '*the  region  round  al>out"  (Acts 
xiv,  6),  Galatia  must  be  included ;  and  therefore  they 
put  back  the  composition  of  the  epistle  to  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  apostoUc  council  (Acts  xv).  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Luke  did  not  follow  the  Roman  divi- 
sion into  provinces  (which,  moreover,  was  frequently 
changed),  because  he  specially  mentions  Lycaonia, 
which  was  no  province,  and  distinguishes  it  from  Ga- 
latia. As  to  the  latter  point,  no  valid  inferences  can 
be  drawn  from  the  comparative  silence  of  the  inspired 
history  upon  the  details  of  Paul's  labors  in  particular 
places,  provided  his  presence  there  is  clearly  record- 
ed, although  in  brief  terms.  There  seems,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  dep:irt  from  the  common  opinion  that  the 
apostle's^«<  visit  is  recorded  in  Acts  xvi,  6;  and  con- 
sequently the  epistle  must  have  been  written  subse- 
quently to  the  council  (Acts  xv).  With  this,  too,  the 
references  in  the  epistle  itself  best  agree.  The  visit  to 
Jerusalem  alluded  to  in  chap,  ii,  1-10,  is,  on  the  best 
grounds,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Acts  xv 
(A.D.  47) ;  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.     See  Paul. 

IV.  Contents. — ^The  epbtle  consists  of  three  part:s. 
In  thejirst  part  (i,  ii),  which  is  apologetic,  Paul  vindi- 
cates his  own  apostolic  authority  and  independence  as 
a  directly-commissioned  ambassador  of  Christ  to  men, 
and  especially  to  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  race.  After 
an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his  direct  appoint- 
ment by  heaven  is  distinctly  asserted  (i,  1),  and  a  brief 
doxology  (1, 5),  the  apostle  expresses  his  astonishment 
at  the  speedy  lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them 
how  he  had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel 
preached  to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anath- 
ema (i,  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (1, 11-14),  and  as  his  actual 
history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i,  15-24),  con- 
vincingly proved.  When  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  it 
was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the  apostles,  but  on  a  spe- 
cial mission,  which  resulted  in  his  being  formally  ac- 
credited by  them  (ii,  1-10) ;  nay,  more,  when  Peter 
dissembled  in  his  communion  with  Gentiles,  he  re- 
buked him.  and  demonstrated  the  danger  of  such  in- 


consistency (ii,  11-21).  In  the  teeond  part  Qii,  iv), 
which  is  polemical,  having  been  led  to  refer  to  his  zeal 
for  the  gpreat  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God 
through  faith  in  Christ,  the  apostle  now  enters  at  large 
upon  the  illustration  and  defence  of  thb  cardinal  truth 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  to  the  former  experience 
of  the  Galatians,  and  urges  specially  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  as  evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Hi. 
1-5),  the  case  of  Abraham  (iii,  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  law 
involving  a  curse,  from  whicli  Christ  has  freed  us  (iii, 
10-14),  and,  lastly,  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii, 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law  (iii, 
19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and  baptism 
into  him  had  fully  come  (ill,  25-29).  All  this  the 
apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  the  nonage  of  an 
heir  with  that  of  bondage  under  the  law :  they  were 
now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv,  1-7);  why,  then,  were 
they  now  turning  back  to  bondage  (iv,  8-11)  ?  They 
once  treated  the  apostle  very  difierently  (iv,  12-16); 
now  they  pay  court  to  others,  and  awaken  feelings  of 
serious  mistrust  (iv,  17-20) ;  and  yet,  with  all  their  ap- 
proval of  the  law,  they  show  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand its  deeper  and  more  allegorical  meanings  (iv,  21 
-81).  In  the  third  part  (v,  vi),  which  is  hortatory  and 
admonitory,  the  Galatians  are  exhorted  to  stand  fast  in 
their  freedom,  and  beware  that  they  make  not  void  thoir 
union  with  Christ  (v,  1-6) :  their  perverters,  at  any 
rate,  shall  be  punished  (v,  7-12).  The  real  fulfilment 
of  the  law  is  love  (v,  13-15) :  the  works  of  the  Spirit 
are  what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v,  16-26). 
The  apostle  frirtber  exhorts  the  spuritual  to  be  forbear- 
ing (vi,  1-5),  the  taught  to  be  liberal  to  their  teach- 
ers, and  to  remember  that  as  they  sowed  so  would  they 
reap  (vi,  6-10).  Then,  after  a  noticeable  recapitulation, 
and  a  contrast  between  his  own  conduct  and  that  of 
the  false  teachers  (vi,  11-16),  and  an  affecting  entreaty 
that  they  would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi,  17),  the  apos- 
tle concludes  with  his  nsual  benediction  (vi,  18). — Kit- 
to,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. ;  Fairhairn,  s.  v. 

y.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  special  exe- 
getical  helps  on  the  whole  of  this  epistle,  the  most 
important  being  designated  by  an  asterisk  [*]  prefixed : 
Victorinus,  Commentarii  (in  Mai,  Script.  Vet,  III,  ii,  1) ; 
Jerome,  CommeHtarU  (in  Ofqt.  vil,  867 ;  0pp.  Svppos, 
xi,  979) ;  Augustine,  ErposiHo(\n  0pp.  iv,  1248) ;  Chry- 
sostom,  Commentarius  (in  Opp,  x,  779;  also  Erasmi 
0pp.  viii,  267,  tr.  in  Lib.  of  Fathers^  Oxf.  1840,  vol.  vi, 
8vo) ;  Cramer,  Catena  (vol.  vi) ;  Claudius  Taur.,  Com- 
mentarltu  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  xiv,  189) ;  Aquinas,  Er- 
positio  (in  Opp.  vii);  *Lnther,  Commenfarius  (I^ip?. 
1519,  4to,  and  often  since ;  also  in  Opp.  iii,  1,  etc. ;  tr. 
London,  1807, 1835,  8vo) ;  also  his  fuller  Commentnrius 
(Vitemb.  and  Hag.  1535,  8vo,  and  later ;  both  works 
also  in  Germ,  often);  Bugenhagen,  Amnotationes  (Ba- 
sil. 1525, 8vo) ;  Megander,  Commentariiu  (Tignr.  1533, 
8vo);  Seripandus,  Commentaria  (in  his  work  on  Ro- 
mans, Lugd.  1541,  8vo ;  also  separatel}',  Antw.  1565, 
8vo,  and  later);  Calvin,  Commentetrius  et  JStrmones 
(both  in  Opp, ;  the  former  tr.  Edinb.  1854,  8vo ;  tho 
latter,  Lond.  1574,  4to);  Moyer,  Adnotatitmei  (Bemc, 
1546,  Hanov.  1602,  8vo);  Sarcer,  Adnotationes  (Frank- 
fort, 1542,  8vo);  Salmeron,  DisptUeUiones  (in  Opp.  xv); 
Major,  Enarratio  (Vitemb.  1560,  8vo ;  also  in  German, 
ib.  eod.) ;  Musculus,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1561,  1569, 
fol.) ;  Cogelerus,  SoltUiones  (Vitemb.  1564,  8vo) ;  Chy- 
trieos,  Enarratio  (Franc.  1569,  8vo) ;  Heshusius,  Coni' 
mtnkiritu  (Helmst.  1579,  8vo);  Wigand,  Adnotationes 
(Vitemb.  1580;  Lips.  1596,  8vo);  Grynaeus,  Analysis 
(Basil.  1583,  4to) ;  Comerus,  Commentaruu  [after  Lu- 
ther] (Heidelb.  1583, 8vo) ;  Prime,  Exposition  (Oxford, 
1587,  8vo) ;  Heilbrnnner,  Commentaruu  (Laning.  1591, 
8vo) ;  Perlcins,  Commentary  (in  Works^  ii,  153 ;  Cambr. 
1601,  Lond.  1603;  in  Latin,  Genev.  1611,  2  vols,  fol.); 
RoUock,  Analysis  (London,  1602,  Geneva,  1603,  8vo) ; 
Hoe,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1605,  4to);  Winckelmann, 
Commentarius  (Giess.  1608,  8vo) ;  Weinrich,  Exposilia 
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(Lips.  1610,  4to) ;  Betuleius,  Paropkrasts  (Halle,  1612, 
1617,  8to)  ;  BattuB,  Commentarii  (Grypbigen.  1618, 4to) ; 
Lyser;  Analjfsis  (Lips.  1616,  4to);  Pftreus,  Commaito- 
ruts  (Heidelb.  1621,  4to;  also  in  0pp.  iii);  Crell,  Com- 
mentariut  (Raconigi,  1628,  8vo;  also  in  Opp,  i,  873); 
Coutzen,  CommetUariut  (Col.  and  Mog.  1631,  folio); 
Himmel,  Commentarius  (Jena,  1641,  4to) ;  Lithmann, 
£v2^i7T7}9(c  (Upsal.  1641, 4to);  Weinmann,  Extrdtaticme* 
(Altorf.  1647, 4to) ;  Terser,  Anai^m  (Upaal.  1649, 4to) ; 
Lushington,  Commentarg  (Lond.  1650,  fol.) ;  Coccelur, 
Commentaruts  {Opp.  v.) ;  also  ExpUoaiio  (»6.  xii,  199) ; 
Feurbom,  Expo9itio{(i\e8a,  1653, 1669, 4to) ;  Chemnitz, 
CoUegittm  (Jen.  1656, 1663,  4to);  *KunaduB,  /)»9mta<»- 
ones  (Vitemb.  1658,  4to) ;  Ferguson,  Expontion  (Edinb. 
1657,  Lond.  1841,  8vo);  Lagus,  CommmUaiio  (Gryph. 
1664,  4to);  «Stolberg,  Lectionea  (Vitemb.  1667,  4to); 
Kronnayer,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1670,  4to) ;  Mommas, 
MediicUiones  (Hag.  1678, 8vo) ;  Van  der  Wacyon,  Verk- 
laaring  (Lebard.  1682,  8vo ;  also  in  Latin,  Franecker, 
1681, 4to) ;  *Steengracht,  VUkggmg  (Ench.  1688, 4to) ; 
^Schniid,  CommerUado  (RUon.  1690,  Hamb.  1696, 1704, 
4to) ;  Leydekker,  m  ep.  ad  Gal.  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1694, 8vo) ; 
*Akersloot,  cm  de  Gal.  (Leyd.  1695,  4to ;  in  German, 
Brem.  1699,  4to);  ^Spener,  ErhUbvng  (F.  a.  M.  1677, 
1714,  4to);  Auri villus,  Animadversionei  (Halle,  1702, 
4to) ;  Locke,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1705, 1783, 4to) ;  Wei- 
sius,  Commeniarias  (Helmst.  1705, 4to) ;  Mayer,  Disser- 
taiumes  (Gryph.  1709,  8yo);  Van  Dyck,  Aanmerksng 
(Amst.  1710,  8vo) ;  Boston,  Paraphrase  (in  Works^  vi, 
240) ;  Hazevoet,  VerUaaring  (Leyd.  1720, 4to) ;  Vitrin- 
ga,  De  br.  an  d.  Gal.  (Franeq.  1728,  4to);  ♦Plevier, 
Verklaarmg  (Leyden,  1788,  4to) ;  Rambadi,  ErH&rung 
(GiDe«.1739,4to);  Murray,  A'rl^/dfruti^ (Lips.  1789, 8vo) ; 
Wessel,  Commentarius  (L.  Bat.  1750,  4to) ;  Hoffmann, 
Introductio  (Lips.  1750,  4to) ;  ^Stmensee,  Erklarung 
(Flensb.  1764, 4to);  Banmgwten,  i4iM2e^«fi^(Hal.  1767, 
4to);  Michaelis,  Anmerk.  (2d  ed.  Getting.  1769,  4to); 
Zachari&,  Erklar,  (Getting.  1770,  8vo) ;  Moldcnhauer, 
Erklarung  (Hamb.  1778, 8vo) ;  Cramer,  Versw^  (in  the 
Bettrage  eu  Beford.  i,  112  sq.);  Chandler,  Porojihrase 
(London,  1777, 4to) ;  AVeber,  Anmerkurgen  (Lpz.  1778, 
8yo)  ;  Semler,  Paraphrasis  (Hal.  1779,  8yo) ;  Lavater, 
Umschreibung  (in  Pfenniger's  Afcgaz.  i,  88-72);  Ric- 
caltoun.  Notes  (in  Works,  iii) ;  Anon.  Erklar.  (in  the 
Bettrage  zu  Beford.  v,  126  sq.) ;  Esmarch,  Uebersetzung 
(Flcnsburg,  1784);  Schtttze,  Scholia  (Ocr.  1784,  4to); 
Roos,  AusUgung  (TUb.  1784, 1786,  8vo);  Mayer,  An^ 
mark.  (Wien,  1788,  8to)  ;  Krause,  Anmerkungen  (Frkf. 
1788,  8vo)  ;  Stroth,  Erklar.  (in  Eich horn's  Repert.  iv, 
41  sq.);  Schilling,  Anmerkungen  (Leipzig,  1792,  8vo); 
Carpzov,  Uebersetzung  (Helmstadt,  1794, 8vo);  Moros, 
Acroases  (Lips.  1795,  8to);  also  Erklar.  (Gari.  1798, 
8vo);  Anonym.  Anmerk.  (in  Henke's  Magaz.  if,  22); 
Bair,  ErplicaHo  (Frcft.  1798,  8vo) ;  Hensler,  Anmerk. 
(Lpz.  1806) ;  Borger,  Interpretatio  (L.  Bat  1807,  8vo) ; 
•Winer,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1821,  1828,  1829,  1859, 
8vo);  Anon.  Uebers.  (Neast.  1827,  8vo);  Fhtt,  Varies. 
(TQb.  1828,  8vo);  Pnulus,  AVteute>-wn<7\  Heidelb.  1831, 
8vo);  Hermann, /»/>nOTM  8  cop. (Lips.  1882, 4 to);  *U8- 
teri,  Commentar  (Zur.  1838,  8vo)  ;  •Matthies,  Erkl&- 
rung  (Greifs.  1838,  8vo) ;  *Rnckert,  Commentar.  (Lpz. 
1833, 8yo) ;  Fritzsche,  De  nonnuUis  loci*,  etc.  (Rostock, 
188a-4, 4to) ;  Zschocke,  Erklarung  (Halle,  1834,  8vo) ; 
Schott,  Erklar.  (Lpz.  1834, 8vo) ;  Sardinoux,  Commen- 
taire  (Valence,  1887,  8vo) ;  Windischmann,  Erklarung 
(Mainz,  1843,  8vo) ;  Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1844, 12mo) ; 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  Galaterbrirf  (in  Ereg.  Schriflen, 
II,  ii) ,  Haldane,  Exposition  (London,  1848,  8vo);  01s- 
hausen,  Commentary  (tr.  Edinb.  1851,  8vo);  *Hilgen- 
feld,  Erklarung  (Halle,  1852,  8vo) ;  Brown,  Exposition 
(Edinb.  1858,  8vo);  MUller,  Erklarung  (Hamb.  1853, 
8to)  ;  *Ellicott,  Commentary  (Lond.  1854, 1859,  Andov. 
1864,  8vo) ;  ♦Turner,  Comr.ientary  (N.  Y.  1855,  8vo); 
Jatho,  Erlduterung  (Hildesheim,  1856,  8vo) ;  Anasker, 
Auslegung  (Lpz.  1856,  8vo) ;  Meyer,  GcUaterbrief  (in 
CommentaTj  vii,  GOtting.  1857,  8vo) ;  Bagge,  Comment 
tary  (London^  1857, 8vo) ;  Frana,  Ccmmentarius  (Goth. 


1867, 8vo) ;  Twele,  Predigten  (Hann.  1868, 8vo) ;  Wiera. 
ler,  Commentar  (GOtting.  1859,  8to)  ;  Jowett,  Notes  (in 
Epistle,  i,  London,  1859,  8vo);  Gwinne,  Comsnentary 
(Dubl.  1868,  8vo) ;  Ughtfoot,  Notes  (Lond.  1855,  8yo)  ; 
Reithmayer,  Commentar  (MOnch.  1865,  Svo) ;  V 5mel, 
Anmerk.  (Frcft.  a.  M.  1865,  8to)  ;  Matthias,  ErkUbrung 
(Cassel,  1865, 8vo) ;  *£adie,  Commentary  (Glasg.  1869, 
8vo) ;  Biandes,  Freiheitabrirf(yfieBh.  1869, 6vo).  See 
Epistlb. 

Qainbanum  0^33lbn,  chelbenah',  according  to 
Fllrst,  J/ebr.  Handub.  s.  v.,  from  ^)i^j/at,  i.  e.  resin, 
^fiim;  Sept.  and  Vulg.  merely  Grecize  and  Latinize, 
XaXfSdvtij  gaJbammi)  b  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx,  84 
as  one  of  the  substances  from  which  the  incense  for 
the  sanctuary  was  to  be  prepared :  '*  Take  unto  thee 
sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha,  and  galbamtm."    The 
Hebrew  word  is  so  ver}'  similar  to  the  Greek  xo^fia- 
w},  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocratep, 
that  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  common  origin. 
The  substance  is  more  psrticularly  described  by  Dios- 
corides  (iii,  8;  comp.  i,  71),  who  gives  furwrnov  as  an 
additional  name,  and  states  that  it  is  an  exudation 
produced  by  a  ferula  in  Syria.    So  Pliny  (xii,  25): 
**  Moreover,  we  have  from  Syria  out  of  the  same  moun- 
tain, Amanus,  another  kind  of  gum,  called  galbanum, 
issuing  out  of  an  herl)-like  fennelgeant,  which  some  call 
by  the  name  of  the  said  resin,  others  stagonotis.     The 
best  galbanum,  and  which  is  most  set  by,  is  grisly 
and  clear,  withal  resembling  hammoniacum.'*    On  the 
other  hand,  he  descril)es  the  metopion  as  the  product 
of  a  tree  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon  (xii,  49).     Theo- 
phrastus  had  long  previously  {Hist.  PI.  ix,  7)  said  that 
galbanum  flows  from  a  Panax  of  Syria.    In  both  cases 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  plant  of  the  same  natural 
family  of  UmbellifersD  pointed  out  as  yielding  this 
drug,  because  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained.    The  Arabs,  however,  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  it,  as  they  give  its  names.    Thus  **  gal- 
banum" in  Persian  works  has  5arstf  assigned  to  it  as 
the  Arabic,  birefja  ns  the  Hindostant,  with  khulyan 
and  metonion  as  the  Greek  names  (evident  corruptions 
of  xaXfidvfi  and  furtinriovy  arising  from  errors  in  the 
reading  of  the  diacritical  points) :  Kinneh  and  no/tl 
are  stated  to  be  the  names  of  the  plant,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  jointed,  thorny,  and  fragrant  (Royle, 
lUtut.  Himal,  Bot.  p.  23).     Lobel  made  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  plant  by  sowing  some  seeds  which  he 
found  attached  to  the  gum  of  commerce  (Obs.  p.  431). 
The  plant  which  was  thus  obtained  is  the  Ferula  Jeru^ 
logo  (see  Ktkhn,  On  Dioscor.  ii,  532)  of  Linnteus  (Sys- 
tem, vi,  180  sq.),  a  native  of  North  Africa,  Crete,  and 
Asia  Minor  (see  Jacquin,  Hort,  Vmdob.  iii,  pi.  86).     It 
has  been  objected,  however,  that  it  does  not  yield  gal- 
banum in  any  of  these  situations ;  but  the  same  objec- 
tion might  be  made,  though  erroneously,  to  the  mas- 
tich-tree,  as  not  yielding  mastich,  because  it  does  not 
do  so  except  in  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  to  it.    Other 
plants,  as  the  Bubon  galbanum  and  gummiferum,  have 
in  consequence  been  selected,  but  with  less  claim,  as 
they  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  late 
professor  Don,  having  found  some  seeds  of  an  umbel- 
liferous plant  sticking  to  the  galbanum  of  commerce, 
has  named  the  plant,  though  yet  unknown,  GaUnmum 
officinale.     These  seeds,  however,  may  or  may  not 
have  belonged  to  the  galbanum  plant  (see  Froriep, 
Notiisen,  xxix,  12).     Dr.  Lindley  has  sn^ested  an- 
other plant,  which  he  has  named  Opoidia  galbaniferOy 
and  which  grows  in  Khorassan,  in  Dnrri^d,  whence 
specimens  were  sent  to  England  by  Sir  John  M*Niell, 
as  yielding  an  inferior  sort  of  ammoniacum.     This 
plant  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dublin  College  in  their 
Pharmacopoeia  as  that  which  yields  the  galbanum  (Pe- 
reira,  ^fat.  Med.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  188).     M.  Bushe,  in  his 
Persian  travels  (quoted  in  Royle,  Mat  MedicOj  p.  471, 
472),  identified  the  plant  producing  galbanum  with 
one  which  he  found  on  the  Demawend  mountains.    It 
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wu  cilled  by  tha  natlvts  KAaituch,  and  bom  ■  yaiy 
dose  reaembliace  to  tba  Ferula  erubacau,  but  belong- 
cd  neither  Ui  tbe  geniu  GBlbatrnm  nor  to  Opoiilea.  It 
i*  believed  tliat  the  Fenian  galbanam  and  tbat 
brought  from  tbe  Levant  are  tbe  produce  of  different 
plaDta.     See  Akomatics. 

Gjlbannm  ia  in  the  present  day  imparted  into  Eu- 
rope both  from  tbe  Levant  and  fttim  India.  Tbat 
from  tbe  latter  country  ii  exported  from  Bombay,  hav- 
ing flr«t  been  imported  thither,  prolably  from  tbe  I'er- 
iian  Gulf.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  may  ba 
produced  In  the  countriea  at  the  head  of  that  gulf,  that 
is,  in  the  northern  parta  of  Arabia,  or  in  Persia  (por- 
tiona  of  which,  Be  is  well  known,  wero  included  in  tbo 
Syria  of  the  aneiento);  perhap  in  Kurdistan,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  ancient  Assyria.  Gaibanum, 
then,  is  either  a  natural  exudation,  or  ubtsincd  by  in- 
cisions from  Bome  umbelliferous  plant.     It  occurs  in 

monly  called  fuin;i^3i6(ifluin.  Tbe  latter  Is  of  tbe  con- 
yellow  color,  with  white  spots  in  the  interior,  which 
are  the  agglutinated  tears.  Its  odor  is  strong  and 
balsamic,  but  disagreeable,  and  its  tsste  warm  and 
Utter.  It  is  composed  of  GG  pel  cent,  of  resin  and  6  of 
vebtilc  oil,  with  gnm,  etc.,  and  impnritien.  It  was 
formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  stimulant  and  aoti- 
tpasmodic  medicine,  and  is  still  employed  as  such,  and 
for  external  application  to  diacnu  indiilent  tumors. 
Tb3  ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  the  smoke  of 

(Pliny,  xiE,  56;  xix,  68;  xxiv,  13;  Virgil,  Cem^.  iii, 
415;  Calpam.T,OD;  Lucan,  ix,  SIC).  Galbanum  was 
also  employed  in  adniterating  the  opobalsamum,  or 
gum  of  the  balsam  plant  (Pliny,  xii,  &4).  It  is  still 
more  to  our  purpose  that  we  learn  from  Dioseorides 
that,  in  pri'paiing  a  fragiant  ointment,  gaibanum  was 
mixed  Hith  other  aromatic  lulistunces  (compare  I'liny, 
xlii,  2).  The  effect  of  such  mixture  nmst  depend  upon 
the  proportion  in  which  it  or  anv  other  strong-smelling 
■ubatance  la  Intermixed,  mora  than  upon  what  is  its 
peculiar  odor  when  in  a  concentrated  state.  We  need 
not,  tharafore,  inquire  into  the  raosons  which  have 
been  auigned  to  account  fur  gulbanum  being  inter- 
mixed with  stacte  and  onycha  as  sweet  s|JceB  (see  Ka- 
Usch,  ad  loc.).  We  see  dut  tbe  same  practice  existed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  (Virgil,  Georyki,  iv, 
Ki;  Colum.  ix,  15,  etc.).  See  Pnms  Cycb^adia,  s. 
T. ;  Celuns,  Bierob.  1,  S67  aq. ;  Michaelis.  Sigrpl.  ill, 
753  sq. ;  Hiller,  Sieropkgl.  1,  4BD.— KiUo,  a.  r. ;  Smith, 
a.  V.     Seo  Anoistimo  Oil. 

Gale,  Jolm,  a  Baptist  divine  and  learned  contro- 
Tertist,  waa  bom  at  London  In  IGBO.  He  atadied  at 
tha  Unirersity  of  Leyden,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
graduated  M.A.  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  studied 
also  at  Amsterdam  nnder  Limborob,  and  was  intimate 
with  Le  Clerc  Tbe  University  of  Leyden  In  1703 
ofleredbim  the  degree  ofdoctor  of  divinity  if  he  would 
assent  to  the  articlea  of  tbe  Synod  ol  Dort.  He  be- 
came, in  1718,  minliter  of  the  chapel  in  St  Paul's  Al- 
ley, Barbican.  .  But  bis  ministry  waa  of  short  dni*. 
tlon.  He  died  In  1721,  at  tbe  ago  of  41.  Id  1711  he 
pobiisbcd  bia  lirjltclvmt  on  lloITa  Drfnae  of  Infait 
Baplitm,  and  in  1719  held  a  dispute  with  the  autfaor. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  SermOHi  o»  levtrat  Occatiau 
(id  ad.  1726, 4  vols.}.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  highly 
appreciated  by  tha  respectable  congregation  te  which 
he  ministered,  and  brought  lo  (he  discussion  of  nutters 
in  controversy  large,  exact,  and  well-digested  learn- 
ing, with  no  small  dialectical  skill.  (L.  £.  S.). 
'  Sale,  TheopbiltiB,  a  learned  nonconformist  d^ 
vine,  was  bom  in  1628,  at  King's  Teignton,  in  Devon- 
ahirc.  Ha  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oifonl,  in  lftl7, 
and  became  fellow  in  IC50.  In  1652  ho  passed  A.H., 
and  eoon  became  au  eminent  tnlor  and  a  diatinguished 
preacher  in  the  university.  In  1667  he  was  invited  to 
Winchester,  and  became  a  stated  praacber  tbere,  in 
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which  atation  he  continued  fbr  sevaral  yean.  Havin' 
Imbibed  the  principlea  of  tbe  nonconform  iats,  on  the 
re-establisfament  of  eiuscopacy,  at  the  reatoistion  of 
Chorlea  the  Second,  he  refused"  lo  comply  with  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  which  passed  in  1661.  Deprived  of  his 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  he  waa  taken  Into  the  family  of 
Pbilip,  bird  Wharton,  in  (he  capacity  of  tntor  to  his 

,  dent.  In  166U  be  published  tbe  Orst  part  of  TKt  Court 
\  of  the  Gfntila;  or,  a  Bitnurge  ioufJting  tht  Origiaot  of 
'  AuDum  LUer<Mre,  both  Phikio^  and  FhHotopAg,  /mm 
tht  iicriptura  and  Jewiah  Church  (Oxford  and  London 
5  vols.  4lo).  It  waa  received  with  great  applause,  and 
waa  reprinted  in  1672-1682.  "  In  tha  Hrat  part  of  tliia 
learned  work,  Mr.  Gale  endeavon  to  prove  that  ail  lan- 
guages bava  their  origin  and  rlaa  trom  the  Hebieu-. 
To  this  he  adds  a  deduction,  importing  that  the  pagan 
;  theology,  physic,  politica,  poetr^\  history,  rhetoric,  are 
I  deduced  from  aacred  names,  persons,  rites,  and  rec- 
ords; and  showing,  witliaJ,  how  the  Jewish  traditions 
come  to  be  comipled  and  mistaken  by  pagans.  In 
tbe  second  part  be  triea  to  prove  that  philosophy  also 
has  its  origin  from  the  Jewbh  Church.  In  the  third 
port,  the  vanity  of  pagan  pbilosopby  is  demonstrated 
hom  itacanaes,  ports,  prDperties,and  effects;  namely, 
pagan  idolatry.  Judaic  apostasy,  Gnoatic  infusions,  er- 
ror* among  tbe  Greek  fathers,  especially  Origenism, 
Arianism,  Polagionism,  and  the  whole  system  of  pop- 
cry,  or  anti-Chriatianism,  distributed  into  three  parts, 
mystic,  tcholastic,  and  canonic  theolog^'.  In  tbe  fonrth 
pait  ha  treats  of  reformed  philonophy,  wherein  Piato'a 
moral  or  metapbysic,  or  prime  philosophy,  is  reduced 
to  a  useful  form  or  method.  Ho  divides  this,  which  is 
larger  than  any  of  tbe  former  parts,  into  three  books, 
discoursing  In  the  first  of  moral  philosophy ;  In  tbe 
second,  of  metaphysics ;  and  in  the  third,  of  divine  pre- 
determination." In  1677  be  was  chosen  to  succeed  Ifr. 
Dowe  aa  pastor.  He  died  at  Newington,  1678.  Be- 
sides The  Court  of  the  GftUiltt,  be  published  in  Latin 
an  abridgment  of  it  for  the  use  of  students,  under  tbe 
title  of  WiiwqpWo  Cmero/ii.  elc  (Lond.  1676,  8vo):— 
The^phHy !  or,  o  Diteoaru  nflhe  Sainlt'  A  mils  "'*'*  f^"** 
in  ChnU  (Lond.  1671,  8vo)  :—Tlit  true  Idea  ofjaium- 
um,  bath  higtoric  and  dogmatic  (1669,  8vo):' — The  .4rut- 
Diiiy"//fiJfifcS/y(167a,avo):— .4  Diicount  on  the  com- 
ing ofChriH  (1678,  8to)  -.—idea  TheoUgii,  etc.  (12mo)i 
—and  The  Life  aad  Death  o/ThomoM  Trtijaite  (1871, 
Svo).— Jones,  Chritt.  Biog. ;  Sbedd,  Hitt.  n/Doet.  i,20S. 
Qale,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine 
and  antiquarian,  was  bom  in  1686  at  Scmton,  in  York- 
shint.  He  became  fkdlow  of  Trinity,  and  waa  elected 
regiua  professor  of  Greek  in  1666;  was  made  prebend- 
ary of  SL  Paul's  in  1GT6,  and  dean  of  York  in  1697. 
He  died  April  8, 1702.  Ha  published  Oimicula  iff 
lAolcglca,  etc.,  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Csmb.  1671,  8vo)  -.—Nitto- 
rirt  Foeiica  antigiii  Scriplorei,  Grace  et  Laltite ; — l/ero. 
doli  BaScanuutauit  Hiaoriamm,  Mb.  a -.  —  Hiitorim 
Britamietr,  Staoniai,  Anglo-IhuMit  Scriptoret  zf,  ex 
mtuiL  codd.  M3.  (Oxon.  1691,  fol.).  This  work  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  original  writers  of  English  history. 
Cta'leSd  (Heb.  Gated',  isbf,  the  heap  o/'the  mil- 
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', ;  ScpL  fiawoQ  fiaprvc  and  fiowb^  fiaprvpd ;  Vnlg. 
Aeervmi  tesdmcmii  and  Galaad),  the  name  given  by 
Jacob  to  the  pile  of  stones  [see  Giu}Al]  erected  by 
him  and  Laban  to  attest  their  league  of  Mendship  [see 
Gilbad],  but  called  by  Laban  (Gen.  xzxi,  47, 48)  by 
the  synonymous  Ssrriac  title  of  Jeoak-Sahadutua 
(q.  v.).  Traces  of  a  similar  custom  appear  in  the  con- 
oecrated  mounds  of  the  Druids  and  of  the  North-Amer- 
ican aborigines  of  the  Western  States.  See  Altab  ; 
Stoxb. 

Qalen  or  GeleniiB,  Matthbus  vak,  D.D.,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1528,  at  West-Kapelle,  on  the 
island  of  Walcheren.  As  his  parents  were  not  in  such 
circumstances  as  would  enable  them  to  give  their  son 
a  liberal  education,  the  expenses  of  his  preparatory 
course  at  Ghent  were  bone  by  two  benevolent  gentle- 
men of  his  native  place.  From  Ghent  he  went  to 
Lou  vain,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
After  taking  his  bachelor's  decree,  he  gave  instruc- 
tions in  this  institution  in  sacred  eloquence.  Being 
licensed,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  n<ito- 
rious  Ruard  Tapper,  called  to  the  professorship  of  the- 
ology in  the  recently  founded  university  of  Dillingen. 
This  position  he  held  from  1659  to  1563.  Its  duties 
were  discharged  in  such  a  way  aa  to  secure  for  him  a 
high  reputation.  From  Dillingen  he  was  called  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  theology  at  Douay.  Here,  in  1564, 
he  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  With  zeal  and  fidelity 
he  labored  at  this  post  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1578.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  possessing 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  an  unusual  familiarity 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the 
Synod  of  Cambny.  He  numbered  among  his  friends 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  bis  time.  Though  a  man 
of  great  learning,  ho  is  said  to  have  been  deficient  in 
critical  acumen.  He  wrote  various  works  in  Latin  en 
practical  and  polemic  theol<^y.  The  substance  of  his 
lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence  was  given  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  Paralipomena.  He  also  wrote  a 
Commentarius  in  EpUtolam  D.  Pouli  ad  Hdnteoi  e  8yro 
Sermone  in  Latinvm  cotwei-gam  (Doaci,  1578 ;  Lovan. 
1699).  An  Explicatio  in  Eaaiam  is  still  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  University  library  at  Leyden.  His 
greatest  merit  consists  in  the  service  rendered  to  Church 
history  by  original  contributions  in  this  department, 
and  by  the  publication  of  mcdinval  writings  and  doc- 
uments. His  works  in  this  direction  are  Vita  8.  Wil- 
Ithrordi^  Frimomm  apwtoU : — OraHo  in  vilam  8.  Geor^i 
martyris  : — Artopagkica  seu  cpuscula  quadam  muquam 
hactenug  emua  divi  Chbuhwici  el  HUdiwini  de  rebus 
gesiia  ac  trripHs  B.  MacarU  Jomci  Dionym  Artcpagita 
(Colon.  1 5C3 ;  Paris,  1565)  x-^A  loam  Rhetorica  ad  Co- 
rchan  Magnum  (Duaci,  1568 ;  Colon.  1563) : — De  origin- 
Umt  monasticis  aeu  de  prima  Christiana  Monastiees  ori- 
ffine  commentarius  (Dilling.  1564).  See  B.  Glasius,  God" 
geleerd  Kederland^  D.  i,  biz.  485  en  verv. ;  also  J.  N.  Pa- 
qnot,  Mhnoires  pour  servir  a  rhistoire  UUiraire  dfs  dir- 
sept  provinces  des  Pags-Bas^  de  la  prineipatiti  de  JJege  et 
de  quelques  contries  voisines  (Louvain,  1768-1770,  18 
vols.  8vo),  iii,  p.  801  suiv.     (J.  P.  W.) 

QalenistB,  a  branch  split  off,  in  1664,  from  the 
Waterlandians,  who  were  Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists. 
The  founder  of  the  Galenists  was  called  Galen  Abra- 
ham Haan ;  he  was  a  doctor  of  ph3'Bic,  and  pastor  of  a 
Mennonite  congregation  at  Amsterdam.  He  is  cele- 
brated as  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  eloquence, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  inclined  to  Socinian  views. 
Assuming  that  the  Christian  system  laid  much  more 
stress  on  practice  than  on  faith,  he  was  disposed  to  re- 
ceive into  the  Mennonite  Church  all  who  acknowledged 
the  divine  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives.  Such, 
in  his  judgment,  were  true  Christians,  and  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  all  the  privileges  that  belong  to  that 
character. — Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt  ii, 
ch.  V,  §  7.     See  Apostool  ;  MENVONrrES. 


Galemifli  Haxs.    See  Galbbistb. 

GaleritiB,  Valerius  Maximia^cds,  Roman  em* 
peror,  son  of  a  shepherd,  was  bom  near  Sardica,  in 
Dacia,  entered  the  imperial  army,  and  served  in  the 
wars  of  Aurelins  and  Probus.     Dioclesian  (A.D.  292) 
conferred  on  him,  along  with  Constantins  Chloma,  the 
title  of  Ciesar,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  to 
wife.     On  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian  (A.D.  305),  he 
and  Constantins  became  augusH,  or  joint  rulers  of  the 
Roman  empire.     On  the  death  of  Constantins  at  York 
(A.D.  806),  the  troops  in  Britain  and  Gaul  immediately 
declared  their  allegiance  to  his  son,  Constantine  (after- 
wards Constantine  the  Great),  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
Galerius,  who  expected  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Rome 
to  fall  into  his  hands.     He  died  A.D.  311.     Galerius 
hated  the  Christians  bitterl}*,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  real  author  of  Dioclesian's  persecutions.    See 
DiocLESiAK.     '*  Brought  to  reflection  by  a  terrible 
disease,  he  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  shortly  before 
his  death  by  a  remarkable  edict  of  toleration,  which  ha 
issued  from  Nicomedia  in  311,  in  connection  with  Con- 
stantine and  Lidnius.     In  that  document  he  declared 
that  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  Christians  from  their 
wilful  innovation  and  the  multitude  of  their  sects  to 
the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  state  was  not  ac- 
complished, and  that  he  would  now  grant  them  permis- 
sion to  hold  their  religious  assemblies,  provided  they 
disturbed  not  the  order  of  the  state.    To  this  he  added, 
in  conclusion,  the  remarkable  instruction  that  the  Chris- 
tians, 'after  this  manifestation  of  grace,  should  pray  to 
their  God  for  the  lae'fare  of  (he  emperors,  of  the  state, 
and  of  themselvefi,  that  the  Ftate  might  prosper  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  that  they  might  live  quietly  in  their 
homes.'     This  edict  brought  the  period  of  persecution 
in  the  Roman  empire  to  a  close." — Schaff,  Ilistory  of 
the  Christian  Church,  voL  i,  §  57. 

OaUiid.  OalfriduB.  See  Gboffbbt  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Gal'gala  (TdXydXa ;  Vulg.  Galgaia\  the  ordinary 
equivalent  in  the  Sept.  for  Giloal.  In  the  A. V.  it  is 
named  only  in  1  Mace,  ix,  2,  as  designating  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army  of  Demetrius,  when 
they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Arbela — "  the  way  to  Gal- 
gala"  (plbv  rriv  f  I'c  TaXyaXa).  The  army,  as  we  learn 
from  the  statements  of  Josephus  {Ani.  xii,  11, 1),  wms 
on  its  way  from  Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  by  Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name 
in  Galilee  now  surviving  as  Irbid.  Its  ultimate  des- 
tination was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  ix,  3),  and  GalgaUi 
may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal,  near  Bethel 
(Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  8),  aa  Ewald  thinks  (Tsr. 
Gesch.  Ill,  ii,  870,  n.),  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as 
the  route  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  or  (as  is 
preferable)  that  through  the  Ghor,  is  chosen.  Jose- 
phus omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the  passage.  It 
is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's  that  the  Galilee 
which  Josephus  introduces  is  a  corruption  of  Galgala — 
a  view,  however,  which  is  favored  ty  the  reading  in 
the  margin  of  the  above  text,  and  which  is  adopted  by 
Michaelis. — Smith,  s.*  v.     See  Gilgal  8. 

Galicho  or  Gallko,  Elisha  ben-Gabribl,  a 
Jewish  commentator,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  (1552?).  He  was  president  of  the  Rab- 
binic college  at  Safed,  over  which  Moses  Galante  (q. 
V.)  at  one  time  presided,  and,  like  all  the  Safed  men, 
was  eminently  cabbalistic.  He  wrote  a  commentary* 
on  Ecclesiastes  (r^Jip  b?  "I^IXS, Venice,  1578),  which 
he  divided  into  27  sections,  according  to  the  number 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  including  the  finale. 
Ginsburg,  in  his  Histoiical  and  Critical  Commentarg  ois 
Ecclesiastes  (Lond.  1861,  p.  67,  etc.),  gives  an  analysis 
and  specimen  of  this  work.  The  most  cabbalistic  work 
of  Galicho's  is  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Esther 
(nnCK  br  ^Jixa,  Venice,  1588).  He  wrote  also  a 
I  commentary  on  the  **  Song  of  Songs"  C^**0  b$  0^*^*19 
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b'^n'^^sn,  Venice,  1587),  which  has  the  Hebrew  test 
and  points,  and  in  whicli  he  displays  a  genius  for  alle- 
gorical exposition. — Etheridge,  Jntrod.  to  I/ebr,  Lit.  p. 
415 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  o/Bibl.  Lit.  ii,  55 ;  Fttrst,  Bib.  Jud. 
i,8U.     (J.H.W.) 

Qalilse'an  (raXAacoc),  a  native  or  inhabitant 
(John  iv,  45,  **  of  Galilee,"  Matt,  xxvi,  69 ;  Acts  i,  11 ; 
V,  37)  of  Galileb  (q.  v.) ;  applied  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ  as  a  term  of  contempt  (Luke  xxii,  59 ;  Acts  11, 
7).  They  were  easily  recognised  as  such,  for  the  Gal- 
ileans spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular  Syriac  differ- 
ent ftt>m  that  of  JudsBS,  and  which  was  of  coarse  ac- 
counted rude  and  impure,  as  all  provincial  dialects  are 
considered  to  be,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  was  this  which  occasioned  the  detection 
of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ*s  disciples  (Mark  xiv,  70). 
The  Galilean  dialect  (as  we  learn  from  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Tain,  col.  434 ;  Lightfoot,C«i<.  <Aorogr.  in  Matt  proem, 
c.  86,  87 ;  and  others)  was  of  a  broad  and  rustic  tone, 
which  affected  the  pronunciation  not  only  of  letters, 
but  of  words.  It  partook  much  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Syriac  idiom ;  but,  in  the  instance  of  Peter,  it  must 
have  been  the  tone  which  bewrayed  him,  the  words 
being  seemingly  too  few  for  that  effect.  (See  A.  Pfeif- 
fer,  Disitrt.  de  lingua  GalUaor. ;  also  in  his  de  Talmude 
Juda(yr.  p.  187  sq.)  The  Galileans  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xvii,  10,  2 ;  Wear,  ii,  10,  6 ;  iii,  3, 2)  as  a 
turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  rise  against  the  Roman  authority.  This  character 
of  them  explains  what  is  said  in  Luke  xiii,  1  with  re- 
gard to  '*the  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  min- 
gled with  their  sacrifices."  Josephus,  indeed,  does  not 
mention  any  Galileans  slain  in  the  Temple  by  Pilate ; 
but  the  character  which  he  gives  that  people  sufficient- 
ly corroborates  the  statement.  The  tumults  to  which 
he  alludes  were,  as  we  know,  chiefly  raised  at  the  great 
festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  slain  in  gi*eat  abun- 
dance ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  GaliUeins  were 
much  more  active  than  the  men  of  Judea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Archelaus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii,  9, 10);  which  case,  indoH,  furnishes  an  an- 
swer to  those  who  deny  that  the  Galilicans  attended 
the  feasts  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  The  seditious 
character  of  the  Galileans  also  explains  why  Pilate, 
when  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  caught  at  the 
word  Galilee  when  used  by  the  chief  priests,  and  asked 
if  he  were  a  Galilean  (Luke  xxiii,  6).  To  be  known 
to  belong  to  that  country  was  of  itself  sufificient  to 
prejudice  Pilate  against  him,  and  to  give  some  counte- 
nance to  the  charges,  unsupported  by  impartial  evi^ 
dence,  which  were  preferred  against  him,  and  which 
Pilate  himself  had,  just  before,  virtually  declared  to  be 
false.     See  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  p.  254  sq. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

GALlLiEANS,  one  of  the  names  of  reproach  given 
to  the  early  Christians.  It  was  the  ordinary  phrase 
of  Julian  the  apostate,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  or 
Christians.  He  was  accustomed  to  call  Christ  ^  the 
Galilean  God.'*  Not  only  did  he  use  this  epithet  him- 
self, t)ut  made  a  law,  requiring  that  no  one  should  call 
the  Christains  by  any  other  name,  thinking  thereby 
to  aiwlish  the  name  of  Christians.  He  died  fighting 
against  them ;  and  as  he  caught  the  blood  in  his  liand 
which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  his  side,  he  dashed  it 
towards  heaven,  saying  these  memorable  words:  Vi- 
cigti, 0  Galilae!  "Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean  !" 
— hinghamfOrig.  EccUm.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2. 

Ghirilee  {VaSCKma,  often  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apoc- 
rypha, as  well  as  Josephus),  the  rendering  also  in  a 
few  passages  (Josh,  xx,  7 ;  xxi,  32 ;  1  Kings  ix,  11 ;  1 
Chron.  vi,  76 ;  Isa.  ix,  1)  of  the  Heb.  ^^^J,  gaUV  (fcm. 
nb'^ba,  geUlah\  2  Kings  xv,  29),  which  prop,  signifies 
a  circle  (e.  g.  a  ring,  Esth.  i,  6;  Cant,  v,  14),  or  cir- 
cuit of  country,  i.  e.  one  of  the  little  circular  plains 
among  the  hills  of  northern  Palestine,  such  as  is  now 
seen  near  Kedesh.   See  Topographical  Tkbxs.    As 


a  special  locality,  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Joshua,  who 
describes  Kedesh  as  '*in  Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali" 
(xx,  7).  Its  limited  extent  is  indicated  in  2  Kings 
XV,  29,  where  the  historian,  detailing  the  conquests  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  states  that  "be  took  Ijon,  und  Abel- 
Beth-Maachah,  and  Janaoh,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hozor, 
and  Gilead,  and  GaUlee,  all  the  land  of  Xaphtali.'* 
Galilee,  therefore,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Naphtali ;  and  a  comparison  with  other  passages 
shows  that  it  embraced  only  the  northern  section  of 
that  tribe,  or  at  least  that  the  name  was  at  first  con- 
fined to  that  district  (Josh,  xx,  7 ;  xxi,  82 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  V,  1,  lb).  The  region  thus  lay  on  the  summit  of 
a  broad  mountain  ridgo.  Here  were  situated  the  towns 
which  Solomon  offered  to  Hiram  as  payment  for  his 
services  in  procuring  timber  and  stones  for  the  Tem- 
ple. Hiram,  however,  whose  great  want  was  grain 
for  his  island  city,  and  who  doubtless  expected  a  por- 
tion of  some  of  the  rich  plains  of  central  Palestine, 
could  not  conceal  his  disappointment  when  he  saw  the 
mountain  towns  and  their  ru^ed  environs,  and  de- 
clined them  as  useless  (1  Kings  ix,  11,  and  2  Chron. 
viii,  2).  See  Cabul.  At  this  period,  Galilee,  though 
within  the  allotted  territory  of  Kaphtali,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Israelites.  It  was 
only  after  Hiram  had  declined  the  towns  that  Solomon 
rebuilt  and  colonized  them  (2  Chron.  /.  c).  Haxor, 
the  great  stronghold  and  capital  of  the  northern  Ca- 
naanitcs,  lay  within  or  near  Galilee;  and,  though 
Joshua  had  captured  and  burned  it  (Josh,  xi),  yet  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  the  judges  it  was  possessed  by  a  king, 
Jabin,  whose  general,  Sisera,  dwelt  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  (Judg.  i  v).  The  presence 
of  these  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  sufficiently  account  for  the 
continued  occupation  of  the  old  Gentile  Inhabitant*. 
David  subdued,  but  did  not  expel  them.  Solomon,  as 
has  been  seen,  took  some  of  their  towns;  but  they  re- 
mained among  these  rugged  mountains  in  such  num- 
bers that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  the  district  wan  defi- 
nitely known  by  the  name  of  '^Galilee  of  the  Grentiles** 
(or an  b-'ba,  Isa.  ix,  l :  in  Matt,  iv,  15,  VakCKaia  rSiv 
IBvCtv ;  in  1  Mace,  v,  15,  FaXiXaia  dWof^vXutv).  It 
is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  numlier, 
and  l)ecame  during  the  captivity  the  great  body  of  tho 
inhabitants ;  extending  themselves  ako  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  they  gave  to  their  new  territories 
the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became  one  of 
the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  Galilee  contained  only  a  few  Jews  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  population  (1  Mace,  v, 
20-23) ;  Strabo  states  that  in  his  day  it  was  chiefly  in- 
ha])ited  by  Syrians,  Phcenicians,  and  Arabs  (xvi,  p. 
760) ;  and  Josephus  says  Greeks  also  dwelt  in  its  cities 
(Life J 12).  The  name'also  occurs  in  Tobit  i,  2 ;  Judith 
xi,  8,  etc. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord^  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix,  81 ;  Luke  xvii,  11 ;  Josephus,  IFar,  iii,  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of  tho 
country,  comprising  the  ancient  territories  of  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus  defines  its 
boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full  description  of  its 
scenery,  products,  and  population.  He  says  the  soil 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit  and  forest  trees  of 
all  kinds  abound ;  numerous  large  cities  and  populous 
villages,  amounting  in  all  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty,  thickly  stud  tho  whole  face  of  the  country ; 
the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  warlike,  being 
trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy  (Wary  iii,  8,  8; 
Life^  45).  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territo- 
ry of  Ptolemais,  which  probably  included  the  whole 
plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  of  Cannel.  The  southern 
border  ran  along  the  base  of  Carmcl  and  of  the  hills 
of  Samaria  to  Mount  GiU)oa,  and  then  descended  tho 
valley  of  Jezreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.     (The 
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Talmud,  Giafn,  vii,7,  gives  a  place  caUed  "^Kan"*?  -^63 
as  the  southern  limit)  The  River  Jordan,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  Upper  Jordan  to  the  fountain  at  Dan, 
formed  the  eastern  border  (Reland,  PdUtsl,  p.  181) ; 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across  the 
mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of  the  Phce- 
nicians  (Josephus,  War,  ili,  3, 1 ;  compare  Luke  vtii, 
26).     See  Palestine. 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections  (Cyrill,  c.  Jvl. 
ii),  "  Lower"  (?)  Kara)  and  "  Upper"  (i)  ai'o*  TaXAaf a, 
Joseph  us,  ITar,  ii,  20,  6 ;  w4n/.  v,  1,  22).  The  Talmud 
has  r.  threefold  division,  with  reference  to  the  Sabbati- 
cal  year  (ShtbUlh,  ix,  2;  "Upper  GalUee  ["(""^^^n] 
embraces  all  above  Capharananias,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce sycamores ;  Lower  ["pnnnn],  all  below  C,  and 
bears  sycamores ;  the  valley  is  the  territory  of  Tibe- 
rias" [the  Ghor]).  A  single  glance  at  the  country 
shows  tliat  the  division  was  natural.  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  with  its  off- 
shoots, which  run  down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias;  and  the  whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining 
it  on  the  north  to  the  fctot  of  the  mountain  range.  Tlic 
words  of  Josephus  ore  clear  and  important  (War,  iii, 
8, 1) :  "  It  extends  from  Tiberias  to  Zabulon,  adjacent 
to  which,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  Ptolemais.  In  breadth 
it  stretches  from  a  village  called  Xaloth,  lying  in  the 
Great  Plain,  to  Bersabe."  "  The  village  'of  Xaloth" 
is  evidently  the  Chesulloth  of  Josh,  xix,  12,  now  called 
Iksal,  and  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  Handbook^ 
p.  859).  But  a  comparison  of  Josephus,  Afit.  xx,  6, 
4,  with  ITor,  iii,  2,  4,  ])roves  that  Lower  Galilee  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the  modem  Jo- 
nin,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain.  The 
site  of  the  northern  border  town,  Bersabe,  is  not 
known;  but  we  learn  incidentally  that  both  Arbela 
and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower  Galilee  (Josephus,  Lifi, 
87;  War,  ii,  20,  6);  and  os  the  former  was  situated 
near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Jjike  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  latter  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  482,  377),  we  conclude  that  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain  of 
Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  on  the 
east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beauti- 
ful sections  of  Palestine.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  pre- 
sents an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile  soil — soil  so  good 
that  to  enjoy  it  the  tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a 
semi-nomadic  state,  and  **  became  a  servant  to  trib- 
ute" (Deut  xxxiii,  18 ;  Gen.  xlix,  14, 15).  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  rocky  rummits  around  Nazareth  the 
bills  are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes 
to  broad  winding  vaJes  of  the  richest  green.  The  out- 
lines are  varied,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterized  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebuinn  and  Asher 
seem  to  be  hero  inscribed  on  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try'. Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills,  "  offers  sac- 
rifices of  righteousness"  of  the  abundant  flocks  nour- 
ished by  their  rich  pastures ;  he  rejoices  "in  his  goings 
out"  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  **  he  sucks 
of  the  abundance  of  the  seas" — ^bis  possessions  skirting 
the  Bay  of  Haifa  at  the  base  of  Carmel ;  and  he  **  sucks 
of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand,"  possibly  in  allusion  to 
the  gloM,  which  was  first  made  from  the  sands  of  the 
Eivcr  Belus  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18, 19;  Pliny,  v,  19 ;  Taci- 
tus, nist.  v).  Asher,  dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phosnicia, 
"dips  his  feet  in  oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive 
groves,  such  as  still  distinguish  this  region;  "his 
bread,"  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  and  the 
fertile  upland  valleys  "is  fat;"  "he  yields  royal  dain- 
ties"— oil  and  wine  from  his  olives  and  vineyards,  and 
milk  and  butter  from  his  pastures  (Gen.  xlix,  20; 
Deut.  xxxiii,  24,  25).  The  chief  towns  of  Lower  Gal- 
ilee were  Tiberias,  Tarichiea,  at  the  southern  end  of 


the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphorls  (Josephna,  Life,  9, 
26,  29,  87).  The  latter  played  an  important  part  in 
the  last  great  Jewish  war  (Josephus,  Lift,  45 ;  TTor, 
ii,  18, 11).  It  is  now  called  Sefurieh,  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handhock, 
p.  378).  There  were,  besides,  two  strong  fortresses,  Jo- 
tapata,  now  called  Jefat,  and  Mount  Tabor  (Josephus, 
War,  iii,  7,  8  sq. ;  ir,  1,  6).  The  towns  most  celebra- 
ted in  N.-T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias 
(Luke  i,  26 ;  John  ii,  1 ;  vi,  1). 

Upper  Galike,  according  to  Josephus,  extended  from 
Bersabe  on  the  south  to  the  village  of  Baca,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from  Meloth  on  the 
west  to  Thella,  a  city  near  the  Jordan  {War,  iii,  3, 1). 
None  of  these  places  are  now  known,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  and  approximate 
extent  of  the  province.  It  embraced  the  whole  moun- 
tain range  l3''ing  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoeni- 
cia. Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
Safed  range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the  name 
"  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  '  is  given  in  the  O.  and  N.  T. 
(Isa.  ix,  1 ;  Matt,  iv,  15).  So  Eusebius  states  (Onom. 
s.  V.  FaXiXai a).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Galilee  {Onom.  s.  ▼. 
Caphamaum),  and  tliis  fact  is  important,  as  showing 
how  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and  as  prov- 
ing that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  touched  the  lake. 
The  mountain  range  of  Upper  Galileo  is  a  southern 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  deep  ravine  of  the  Leontes.  See  Lebanon.  The 
summit  of  the  range  is  table-land,  part  of  which  is  beau- 
tifully wooded  with  dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled 
shrubberies  of  hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is 
varied  by  fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and 
wild  picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  population  is  still  numerous  and  industri- 
ous, consisting  chiefly  of  Metawileh,  a  sect  of  Moham- 
medans. Safed  is  the  principal  town,  and  contains 
about  4000  souls,  one  third  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is 
one  of  tlie  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of  Palestine,  and  has 
for  three  centuries  or  more  been  celebrated  for  the  sa- 
credness  of  its  tombs  and  the  learning  of  its  rabbins. 
Safed  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic 
district.  Shocks  of  earthquake  are  felt  over}'  few 
years.  One  occurred  in  1837  which  killed  about  5000 
persons  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  488).  On  the  table-land 
of  Upper  Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Josh. 
XX,  7),  and  Giscala  (now  eWish),  a  city  fortifled  by  Jo- 
sephus, and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee  that 
held  out  acalnst  the  Romans  {War,  ii,  22,  6 ;  iv,  1, 1 ; 
2, 1-5). 

Galilee  was  tho  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts  (see  Wichnuinna- 
hansen,  De  GaliUea,  Viteb.  1711 ;  Buddeus,  De  GaRleea 
rebus  gestia  Ckristi  clara,  Jen.  1718  [^MiaceU.  Sacr.  iii, 
1156  sq.] ;  Le?8,  De  Gal,  Servat.  miracc.  iheairo,  Gott. 
1775  [Qr^k  1781,  ii,  869  sq.]).  His  early  3'ears  were 
spent  at  Nazareth,  and  when  he  entered  on  his  great 
work  he  made  Copemaum  his  home  (Matt,  iv,  13;  ix, 
1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  three  Gospels 
are  chiefly  taken  up  with  onr  Lord's  ministrations  in 
this  province,  while  the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judea  (see  Miller,  De  ordine  rerrnn 
Ckrigti  in  GaUUea  gestarmn^  Hal.  1770).  The  nature 
of  our  Lord's  parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  peculiar  features  and  products  of  the 
country.  The  vineyard,  the  fig-tree,  the  shepherd, 
and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
were  all  appropriate  in  Judsa ;  while  the  corn-fields 
(Mark  iv,  28),  the  fisheries  (Matt,  xiii,  47),  the  mer- 
chants (Alatt.  xiii,  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt  vi,  28), 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  apostles  were 
all  either  Galilaeans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts  i,  11), 
and  as  such  they  were  despised,  as  their  master  had 
been,  by  the  proud  Jews  (John  i,  46;  vii,  52;  Acts  it, 
7).    It  appears,  also,  that  the  pronunciation  of  those 
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Jawt  who  raaided  in  GiUlm  bad  become  pecallar,  prob- 
ably from  tbeir  contact  wilh  tbeir  Gentile  nei)(bbon 
(Hattxxvi,73;  Hark  sir,  70;  lee  UebUooi,  0pp.  ii, 
7T),  On  the  death  oT  H«rod  the  Great  the  province 
of  Galilee  wu  given  iiy  Cieiar  to  his  8on  Antipas 
(Joseph.  War,  n.  6,  B).  After  the  destrartion  of  Jera- 
lalem  Galilee  became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewista  acbooli 
of  learning,  and  the  reaidenee  of  their  noet  celebrated 
ratibioa.  The  National  Conncil  or  Sanhedrim  vu 
token  for  a  time  to  Jabneh  m  PbiUstia,  but  was  soon 
removed  to  Sepplwris,  and  afterirarda  to  Tiberias 
(Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii,  p.  141).  The  ifuiau  vss  bete 
complied  b?  Itabbl  Judab  Hakkodeeh  (cir.  A.D.  109- 
SSO),  and  a  few  veara  attctwarda  the  Gmara  was  add- 
ed (iioKtorf,  Tiberiai,  p.  19).  Kemaine  of  splendid 
■j-nagognes  still  exiBt  la  many  of  the  old  towns  and 
villagea,  ebowing  Ibat  froin  the  Sd  to  the  7tb  century 

(Portsr,  Handbook,  p.  427,  410) Smith,  s.  v.  [  Kitlu, 

«.v.     SmGalilsas. 

OALILEE.  Sea  of  (r/  id^amra  r.fc  FaXiXaiat, 
Matt,  ir,  IS;  xr,29;  Mark  i.lG;  vii.Sl:  John  vi,  1), 
called  also  Iha  Sra  o/Tibenai  (John  li,  1;  jisi,!; 
hence  its  modern  name  Bahr  rl-TiAaris'lf},  the  Lult 
(Ai>Mj)  of  Cinnaara  (Lnke  v,  1).  or  emphatically  the 
Stu  (i;  SdKaaait  simply.  Matt,  iv,  15);  in  the  0.  T. 


Dier  lays,  "  The  Jordan  discliargea  itself  Into  a  1ak«, 
by  many  writers  known  ai  Geaeiera,  16  mllea  long  and 
6  wide,  which  i>  ekirted  by  the  pleasant  towns  Julias 
asd  Hippo  on  the  east,  of  Tsrichete  on  the  south  (a 

self),  and  of  Tiberias  on  the  weit"  (v,  IS).  Jojephus 
refers  to  other  fbatures.  "The  Lake  of  Geruvsarc'A  de- 
rives ita  appellaUon  from  the  adjacent  distrlcu  It  is  40 
furlongs  (five  Roman  miles)  broad,  by  140  (17i  miles) 

to  drink,  as  tbey  flow  in  a  dearer  stream  than  the 
mnddy  collections  of  marshes,  and  they  cm  be  drawn 
A-ee  from  impurities,  being  throughout  conllned  by  ab- 
rupt and  sandy  shores.  They  are  of  a  medium  tem- 
perature, milder  than  those  of  the  river  or  tbe  foun- 
tain, yet  uniformly  colder  than  might  be  expected  from 

Che  expanaeoflhe  lake Tbe  kinds  offish  found 

here  differ  from  Iboae  elsewhere  met  witb'XH'ar',  lU, 
10,  7).  Both  these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  mere  estimates.  Its  extreme 
length  is  ISJ  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  6; 
equal  to  aboot  10  by  7^  Koman  miles.  It  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  or  rather  the  form  of  an  egj;,  with  tbe  large  end 
-       The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  none  ofthoso 


Italy  ai 


lueorsublin, 
I  Svitzorland 


which 


j  ustly  celebrated ;  it  has  not 
tne  stem  grandeur  of  the  Dead 
The  shores  are  singularly  uni- 
There  ore  no  bold  cliffs  Jutting 
t  into  deep  water;  thero  are  no 
ig  bays  running  away  inland. 
sd  of  tbe  aea  is  like  a  huge  basin. 
I  Along  its  eastern  and  weetem  sides  tbe 
S  banks  rise  sleep,  bare,  and  rugged,  to 
I  thehcightornearly3000feet;  and  their 
lops,  especially  those  on  the  east,  are  as 
level  as  a  wall.  At  the  north  and  south 
ends,  where  tbe  Jordan  enters  and  pass- 
es out,  there  are  wide  openings,  through 


left  this 


Thef 


ncry  IS 


Lea  of  the  landscape  so  dead 
nnd  sombre  as  Dr.  Traill  would  have  us 
imagine  (Traill's  Josephui,  ii,  p.  cvi). 
True,  when  the  sun  is  high  and  tbe  sky 
cloudless,  and  when  the  pilgrim  looks 
down  from  the  top  of  the  mouotaias, 
there  is  a  dreariness  in  the  landscape, 
and  a  uniformity  of  cold  gray  color, 
which  wearies  the  eye ;  hot  let  him  go 
down  to  the  shore  and  wait  till  the  sun 
declines,  and  he  will  be  enchanted  with 
the  deep  ethereal  blueoftho  nnooth  wa- 
ter, and  the  tintji,  "  rose-colored,  pearl- 
gniy,  and  pnrple,  blended  together,"  and 

5  thrown  in  soft  sfaadea  over  the  sides  of 
^  the  encircling  bUK  The  pale  blue  cona 
of  Hermon,  with  Its  glittering  crown  of 
snow,  Ibrms  a  glorious  background  (Van 
|.'  de  Velde,  ii,  388  j  Kobinson,  ii,  360  sq. ; 
I  Stanley,  PaUHim;  p.  303 ;  Porter,  Iland- 
book,  p.  418).  Round  the  whole  shore, 
with  only  one  or  two  short  Interruptions, 
there  is  a  broad  strand  of  wblte  pebbles, 
mixed  with  little  shells.  The  Jordan 
at  the  extreme  nortbem  end  of 
outh- 


Shores  of  the  Bes  of  Galilee. 

rarely  alluded  to  (Nnmb.  xxxiv.  11 1  Josh.  xii,3;  xiil. 
37)  as  the  Sta  ofCitmenlh  or  CimKnUi  (q.  v.).  It  is 
the  second  of  the  three  lakes  into  which  the  Jordan 
flows  (Tacftns,  Hiit.  v,  6).  This  sheet  nf  water  is  par- 
ticularly described  by  Pliny  and  Joseplius.    The  for- 


fhct,  the  bed  of  the  lake  is 
a  lower  section  of  tbe  great  Jordan  val- 
ley.    The  utter  loneliness  and  ahsolnte 
stillness  of  the  scene  are  exceedingly  impressive.     It 

der  Chat  scorching  heat.  How  different  it  was  in  the 
days  of  our  Jjir<l !  Then  all  was  life  and  hustle  along 
the  shores;  the  citiesand  villain  that  thickly  studded 
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tinm  reaoonded  with  the  hnm  of  a  hagy  popnhitioD, 
while  from  hill-eide  and  cornfield  come  the  cheerful 
cry  of  shepherd  and  ploaghman.  The  lake,  too,  was 
dotted  with  darli  fishing-boats,  and  spangled  with  white 
sails.  Now,  a  moamful  and  solitary  silence  reigns 
alike  over  sea  and  shore.  The  cities  are  in  rains. 
Capemaam,  Chorazin,  the  two  (?)  Bethsaidas,  Hippo, 
Gamala,  and  Taricheao,  are  completely  deserted.  Ti- 
berias and  Magdala  are  the  only  inhabited  spots ;  and 
for  several  miles  inland  in  ever}'  direction  the  coun- 
try looks  waste  and  desolate.  The  inlmbitants — mer- 
chants, fishermen,  and  peasants — are  nearly  all  gone. 
The  few  that  remain  in  the  shattered  hoases  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  the  mud  hovels  of  Magdala,  and  the  black 
tents  of  the  wandering  Bedouin,  seem  worn  and  wasted 
by  poverty  and  sickness.  In  1858  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
could  just  boast  of  one  small  boat,  and  it  was  so  rotten 
and  leaky  as  not  to  be  seaworthy.  The  fish,  however, 
are  as  abundant  as  ever ;  for  though  only  little  hand- 
nets  are  used,  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  privilege  of  fishing  (Burckhardt,  Trav- 
eli  Ml  Syrioy  p.  SS2;  Kobinson,  ii,  386).  It  was  ob- 
served by  Hasselquist  that  some  of  the  same  species 
of  fish  are  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  in  the  Nile 
(^Travels,  p.  158) ;  the  same  fact  had  been  noted  by  Jo- 
aephus  (  War,  iii,  10,  8).  The  kinds  referred  to  are 
Cypriniu  Benat,  SibanUf  Mormynu,  etc  (See  Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  113 ;  Kobinson,  ii,  386).  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is  a 
hand-net,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked  (John  xxi, 
7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, throws  it  round  the  game  with  a  Jerk.  The  other 
mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread-crumbe  are  mixed 
up  with  bichlorid  of  mercury,  and  sown  over  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  fish  swallow  the  poison  and  die.  The  dead 
bodies  float,  are  picked  up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of 
Tiberias !  (Porter,  Hand-hook,  p.  432.)  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  transparent;  and  as  the 
beach  is  everywhere  pebbly,  it  has  a  beautiful  spark- 
ling look.  This  fact  b  somewhat  strange,  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  exposed  to  tho  power  Ail  rays  of  the 
sun,  that  many  warm  and  brackish  springs  flow  into 
it,  and  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  Jordan  which  rushes 
into  its  northern  end,  a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  ph3'sical  geography 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  its  great  depression.  The  re- 
sults of  barometrical  observations  have  varied  between 
845  feet  and  666  feet,  but  according  to  the  trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  Lieut.  Symonds,  K.E.,  in  1841,  its  de- 
pression is  only  828  feet.  In  this  Van  de  Velde  thinks 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake,  and  he  adheres 
to  the  figures  of  Lieut  Lynch,  which  give  653  feet,  as 
prol>ably  the  most  accurate  (i/mot'r,  p.  168,  181). 
This  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  temperature,  climate, 
and  natural  products.  The  heat  is  intense  during  the 
summer  months.  The  harvest  on  the  shore  is  nearly 
a  month  earlier  than  on  the  neighboring  high  lands  of 
Galilee  and  Bashan.  Frost  is  unknown,  and  snow 
very  rarely  falls.  The  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables 
are  those  usually  found  in  £g;\'pt;  such  as  the  palm, 
the  lote-treo  {Ziofphus  loiuM),  the  indigo  plant,  etc. 
(Robinson,  ii,  388;  Josephus,  War,  iii,  10,  7  and  8). 
The  surrounding  hills  are  sometimes  described  as  bare 
and  barren,  sometimes  as  green  and  fertile.  In  April 
the  tops  of  the  hills  are  gray  and  rocky,  and  destitute 
of  vegetation.  Lower  down,  the  grass,  which  during 
the  winter  rains  had  flourished,  is  there  withering  in 
the  sun  (Matt,  xiii,  6) ;  but  in  the  valleys  and  ravines, 
wherever  any  of  the  many  fountains  and  streams 
gushed  forth,  there  is  verdure  and  cultivation  (Matt. 
ziii,  8).  Though  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake,  and  in- 
deed the  Jordan  valley,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  thermal  springs  and  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes, yet  the  main  formation  of  the  surrounding  wall 
of  mountains  is  limestone.  A  large  number  of  black 
stones  and  boulders  of  basaltic  tufa  are  scattered  along 
the  slopes  and  upland  plains,  and  dikes  of  basalt  here 


and  there  barat  through  the  limestone  strata  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tiberias  and  along  the  nortliem  ehcre. 
Altliough  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  usually  very  pladd, 
yet  travellers  ^homBon,  Land  and  Book/ii,  82 ;  Hack- 
ett,  lihulra.  of  Scripture,  p.  319)  testify  to  the  sudden 
fury  of  storms  bursting  down  into  this  sunken  basin 
through  the  ravined  shore  as  in  the  days  of  our  Sav- 
iour (Luke  viii,  28;  see  Michaelis,  De  tempeMaU,  etc., 
Hal.  1739;  also  De  seam  jptriteali  tempeetatk,  etc,  ib. 
eod. ;  Dutbovius,  DMniiae  Ckr,  ex  mineulo  hoc  demom- 
draia,  in  the  BM.  Brem,  i,  60-85;  ii,  484-7).— Kltto, 
8.  V.     See  GEvmESABBTH ;  Sba. 

Qalilee,  a  porch  or  chapel,  usually  at  the  west  end 
of  a  church,  where  the  monks  collected  on  returning; 
from  processions,  and  where  females  were  permitted 
to  visit  their  relatives  among  the  monks ;  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  church,  usually  a  step  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  church,  deemed  less  sacred  than  the  remainder 
of  the  edifice,  and  beyond  which  women  were  not  per- 
mitted to  paas.  Three  of  them  remain  in  England,  at 
Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  cathedrals.  The  galUee 
at  Durham  has  five  aisles  and  three  altars,  and  tho 
consistory  court  is  held  in  it ;  that  of  Lincoln  is  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  south  transept,  and  is  cruci- 
form in  shape ;  while  that  of  Ely  differs  little  from  an 
entrance  porch.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Galileo  Galilei,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  Ital- 
ian writers  on  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  as- 
tronomy, was  bom  February  18,  1564.  He  at  first 
studied  medicine,  but  soon  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
natural  and  mathematical  science.  In  1589  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Pisa.  In  1592  he  was  called  by  the  republic  of 
Yenetia  to  the  University  of  Padua.  From  1604  Gal- 
ileo devoted  himself  chiefly  to  astronomy,  and  soon 
became  as  celebrated  by  his  astronomical  discoveries 
as  he  had  formerly  been  by  those  in  mathematica 
and  mechanics.  It  was  especially  the  introduction  of 
the  telescope  in  1609  which  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  his  genius.  He  was  the  first  to  notice  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of 
Saturn,  and  the  spots  on  the  sun ;  and  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  latter  he  derived  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  motion  of  the  sun.  Galileo  published  his  discov- 
eries in  his  Si'dereus  mtncw  (1610).  Soon  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  called  him  as  first  professor  of  math- 
ematics to  Pisa,  without  obliging  him  to  lecture,  in 
order  to  (^ive  him  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  scientific  researches.  But  his  reputation 
awakened  against  him  a  great  deal  of  hatred  and 
env}',  and  finally  he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition 
for  defending  and  developing  the  Copemican  system. 
The  Inquisition  found  the  views  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  irreconcilable  with  the  letter  of  the  Scripture. 
Galileo  went  himself  to  Borne  to  defend  himself,  but 
without  effect.  His  astronomical  views  were  exan^- 
ined  by  the  theological  qualifiers,  and  declared  to  Le 
absurd,  false  in  philosophy,  and  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1616  and  1620,  decrees  were  issued 
allowing  to  set  up  the  system  of  Copernicus  as  a 
hypothesis,  but  forbidding  it  to  be  defended  as  a  the- 
sis. Galileo  paid  no  attention  to  this  demand,  but  six- 
teen years  later  published  his  **  Dialogues  on  the  two 
greatest  cosmic  systems,  that  of  Ptolemy  and  that  of 
Copernicus,"  in  which  the  two  systems  are  compared, 
and,  to  satisfy  the  Inquisition,  the  victory  is  awarded 
to  the  champion  of  the  system  of  Ptolemy ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  arguments  used  in  its  behalf  are  so  weak,  and 
80  manifestly  inferior  to  those  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
Copemican  system,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real 
opinions  of  Galileo.  His  enemies  found  it  ea^  to 
cause  new  measures  to  be  taken  against  him  by  the 
Inquisition.  Galileo  was  in  1633  again  summoned  to 
Rome.  He  was  at  first  allowed  to  live  in  the  Villa 
Medici ;  subsequently  he  was  some  time  detained  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition ;  finally  ha 
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was  Bent  back  to  the  Villa  Medici.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  was  that  Galileo  was  found  guilty  of 
having  adhered  to  and  of  having  supported  heretical 
opinions ;  and  he  had  to  abjure  his  errors  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  and  to  sign  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
against  him.  He  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned 
at  the  Inquisition  during  pleasure,  and  to  recite  once 
a  week  for  three  years  the  penitenthil  Psalms.  Gali- 
leo submitted  to  the  judgment,  and,  kneeling  and  in 
sackcloth,  swore  upon  the  Gospels  never  again  to 
teach  the  earth*s  motion  and  the  sun's  stability. 
When  rising  firom  the  ground,  he  is  reported  to  have 
9aid,  in  an  undertone,  ^  |M(r  H  muove  (**  And  it  does 
move,  for  all  that") ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  re- 
port is  doubted.  After  four  days'  confinement,  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  the  residence  of  the  Tuscan  am- 
bassador, but  he  was  kept  under  surveillance  during 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1684  he  asked 
permission  to  visit  Florence  for  medical  assistance, 
but  the  permission  was  not  granted  until  1688.  The 
severity  of  the  Inquisition  was  somewliat  relaxed  in 
1637,  when  he  became  almost  totally  blind.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  paid  less 
attention  to  astronomy,  but  the  works  of  this  period 
on  other  subjects  show  that  his  genius  was  as  great  as 
ever.  He  died  January  8, 1642.  The  city  of  Pisa 
erected  a  statue  in  bis  honor.  The  completest  edition 
of  the  works  of  Galileo  is  Le  Open  di  Galileo  Gcdilei 
(Florence,  1842-56, 15  vols.)*  I'he  most  important  of 
his  works  is  Discorti  intomo  a  due  ttuove  sdenze  (Ley- 
den,  1638).  Biographies  of  Galileo  were  written  by 
Gherardini, Viviani  (1654),  Frisi  (Livomo,  1775),  Jage- 
mann  (Weimar,  1783),  Nelli  (Lausanne,  1793),  Venturi 
(MlUn,  1818-21),  Libri  (Milan,  1841),  Brewster  (Lon- 
don,  1841),CaUauro  (Milan,  1843),  Caspar  (Stuttgardt, 
1854),  Chasles  (Paris,  1862).  On  the  trial  of  Galileo 
by  the  Inquisition,  there  are  special  works  and  essays 
by  Marini  {Galileo  e  Vlnquiddone^  Rome,  1850) ;  Mad- 
den (Galileo  and  the  Inrpimtion^  London,  1863) ;  Vosen 
(G,  tmd  die  Rom.  Verurtkeilung  des  copemicaniechen 
Syetemt,  Frankf.  1865);  The  Catholic  World  (Jan.  and 
Feb.  1869).     (A.  J.  S.) 

QalitxixL    See  Gallitzin. 

Qall,  the  representative  in  the  A.Y.  of  two  Hebrew 
words  and  one  Greek. 

1.  Mererah"  or  merorah'  (j^yyo  or  rTl'lO ;  Sept. 
XoX^,  KOKa,  5iatTa ;  Vulg./e/,  amarUudOy  vitoera  wea) 
denotes  etymologieally  bittemeu:  see  Job  xiii,  26, 
**  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  rae."  Hence  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  '*bUe"  or  "gall"  from  ito  in- 
tense  bitterness  (Job  xvi,  13).  The  metaphors  in  this 
verse  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  huntsmen,  who 
first  surround  the  beast,  then  shoot  it,  and  next  take 
out  the  entrails.  The  term  also  stands  for  the  gall- 
bladder or  vitals  (Job  xx,  25).  It  is  also  used  of  the 
*'  poison''  of  serpents  (Job  xx,  14),.  which  the  ancients 
erroneously  believed  was  their  gall :  see  Pliny,  ff.  N. 
xi,  87,  '*  No  one  should  be  astonished  that  it  is  the  gall 
which  constitutes  the  poison  of  serpents"  (comp.  Heb. 
xii,  15,  "  root  of  bitterness")*     See  Liver. 

2.  Both  (dX-\  or  Wi-l ;  Sept.  xo\v,  nixpia,  dypunr- 
rtc;  Vulg./e/,  amaritudo,  caput),  generally  translated 
**gall"  by  the  A.V.,  but  in  Hos.  x,  4  rendered  "  hem- 
lock r  in  Deut.  xxxii,  83,  and  Job  xx,  16,  it  denotes 
the  "poison"  or  "venom"  of  serpents.  From  Deut 
xxix,  18, "  a  root  that  beareth  ro«A"  (margin  **  a  poison- 
ful  herb"),  and  Lam.  iii,  19,  "the  wormwood  and  the 
rosh,"  compared  with  Hos.  x,  4,  "judgment  springeth 
up  as  roA,"  it  is  evident  that  the  Heb.  term  denotes 
some  bitter,  and  perhaps  poisonous  plant,  though  it 
may  also  be  used,  as  in  Psa.  Ixix,  21,  in  the  general 
sense  of  "  something  very  bitter."  Celsius  (Hierob. 
ii,  46-52)  thinks  ^' hemlock"  (Conium  maculatum)  is  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  In  support  of  his 
opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  commentator  had  in 
view  the  couch-grass  (TriUcum  repent)  rather  than 

III.— Z  z 


"hemlock."  BosenrntOler  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  118)  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Loliutn  temulenimn  best  agrees 
with  the  passage  in  Hosea  where  the  roth  is  said  to 
grow  "  in  the  furrows  of  the  field."  Other  writers 
have  supposed,  and  with  some  reason  (from  Deut. 
xxxii,  32, "  their  grapes  are  g^pes  of  rosA"),  that  some 
berry-bearing  plant  must  be  intended.  Gesenius  {Thet. 
p.  1251)  understands  "  poppies ;"  Michaelis  (Suppl, 
Lex,  nib.  p.  2220)  is  of  opinion  that  rodi  may  be  either 
the  Lolkun  temulentmn  or  the  8(^anwn  ("  nightshade**). 
Oedmann  (  Verm,  Samnd.  pt.  iv,  c.  10)  argues  in  favor  of 
the  Colocynth.  The  most  probable  conjecture,  for  proof 
there  is  none,  is  that  of  Gesenius:  the  capsules  of  the 
Papacemcem  may  well  give  the  name  airoth  ("  head") 
to  the  plant  in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy 
headt.  The  various  species  of  this  family  spring  up 
quickly  in  cornfields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.- 
A  steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water 
of  gall"  of  Jer.  viii,  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  the 
i:}X"l  *^p  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  opium.     This 

word  is  always  used  figuratively  to  represent  sin,  and 
never  designates  the  animal  secretion  called  gall.  See 
Hrmlock. 

3.  Gr.  xo^^t  prop,  the  bitter  secretion  gall.  In  the 
story  of  iobit  the  gaU  of  a  fish  is  said  to  have  been 
used  to  cure  his  father's  blindness  (Tobit  vi,  8 ;  xi,  10, 
18).  Pliny  refers  to  the  use  of  the  same  substance  for 
diseases  of  the  eye  {Hist.  Nat.  xxviii,  10) ;  also  speak- 
ing of  the  fish  callionymut^  he  says  it  has  a  similar  cu- 
rative virtue  (xxxii,  4,  7).  Galen  and  other  writen 
praise  the  use  of  the  liver  of  the  aUtarut  in  cases  of  dim* 
ness  of  sight.     See  Blinoitess. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our  Lord, 
just  before  his  crucifixion,  "vinegar  mingled  with 
gall,"  according  to  Matthew  (xxvii,  84),  and  "  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"  according  to  Mark's  account 
(xv,  23),  require  some  consideration.  The  first-named 
evangelist  uses  xo^^«  which  is  the  Sept.  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  ro^  in  the  Psalm  (Ixix,  21)  that  foretels  the 
Lord's  sufiTerings.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredi- 
ent in  the  sour  vinous  drink  to  be  "  myrrh"  {olvo^  &<r- 
pvpvi&pkvo^),  for  we  cannot  regard  the  transactions  as 
different.  *  *  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way, "  as  Hengsten- 
berg  {Comment,  in  Psa.  Ixix,  21)  remarks,  "designates 
the  drink  theologically :  always  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he  speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Psalms  more  manifest.  Mark  again  (xv,  28),  accord- 
ing to  Aw  way,  looks  rather  at  the  outward  quality  of 
the  drink."  Bengel  takes  quite  a  different  view ;  he 
thinks  both  myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  the  sour 
wine  {Gnom.  Nov.  Tett,  Matt  1.  c).  Hengstenberg's 
view  is  far  preferable ;  nor  is  "  gall"  {xoXrj)  to  be  un- 
derstood in  any  other  sense  than  as  expressing  the  bit- 
ter nature  of  the  draught.  As  to  the  intent  of  the 
proffered  drink,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  deadening  pain.  It  was  customary  to 
give  criminals  just  before  their  execution  a  cup  of 
wine  with  frankincense  in  it,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  it  is  believed,  by  the  oJvo^  Karavv^itoQ  of  Psa. 
Ix,  8;  see  also  Prov.  xxxi,  6.  This  the  Talmud  states 
was  given  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxtorf 
{Lex.  Talm.  col.  2131),  who  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
{Sanhed.  fol.  43, 1)  to  that  effect  Rosenmllller  {Bib, 
Bot,  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that  the  myrrh  was  given  to 
our  Lord,  net  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his  suffer- 
ings, but  in  order  that  he  might  be  sustained  until  the 
punishment  was  completed.  He  quotes  frt>m  Apuleius 
{Metamor.  viii),  who  relates  that  a  certain  priest  "dis- 
figured himself  with  a  multitude  of  blows,  having  pre- 
viously strengthened  himself  by  taking  myrrh."  How 
far  the  frankincense  in  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  was  supposed  to  possess  soporific  properties, 
or  in  any  way  to  induce  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
olvoQ  lopvpvurpivoQ  of  Mark,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
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that  neither  of  these  two  drags  in  qnestion,  both  of 
wliich  are  the  produce  of  the  same  natural  order  of 
plants  {Att^frid<wea)f  is  raniced  among  the  hy]mopoie- 
tics  by  modern  physicians.    It  is  true  that  Dioscorides 


break  of  vhe  Reformation  in  1525  they  threw  off  their 
subjection,  and  embraced  the  new  doctrines.  At  the 
close,  however,  of  the  religions  war  in  15S2,  the  Catho- 
lic religion  was  re-established,  and  the  abbot  reinsta- 


(i,  77)  ascribes  a  soporific  property  to  myrrh,  but  it  ted,  though  with  diminished  authority,  in  his  ancient 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  any  other  I  dignity.  At  the  French  Revolution,  the  abbey  of  8t 
author.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  almost  con-  :  Gall  was  secularized  (1798),  and  its  revenues  w«ra 
current  opinion  of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  '  soon  afterwards  sequestrated  (1805).  By  a  later  eccle- 
that  the  *'wine  mingled  with  m3rTrh"  was  offered  to  siastical  arraufvement,  the  alibacy  of  St.  Gall  was 
our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot  readily  come  to  '  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bii*hopric,  which  in  1823 
the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  soldiers  intended  a  mit- '  was  united  to  that  of  Chur.  They  wera  afterwards, 
igation  of  suffering,  they  would  doubtless  have  offered  ;  however,  separated,  and  in  1847  St.  Grail  was  erected 
a  draught  drugged  wiUi  some  substance  having  nar-  '  into  a  bishopric,  with  a  distinct  jurisdiction." — Cham- 
cotic  properties.  The  drinls  in  question  was  probably  j  bars,  EnegdoptbdieL^  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Beal-EncgUcpSdie^ 
a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the  Romans,  who  were  in  ;  iv,  648. 

the  habit  of  Masoning  their  various  wine^  which,  as  i  Qau,  gt.,  Manuscript  (Codkx  Sahoalleksis, 
they  contamed  little  alcohol,  soon  turned  sour,  with  ;  dually  designated  as  A  of  the  Gospels),  one  of  the 
various  spices,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  such  as  myrrh,  ;  most  important  of  the  later  uncial  MSS.,  containing 


cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  etc.  (Smith,  Diet,  ofCkuM.  An- 
tiq.  s.  V.  Vinum). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Myrrh. 


OaU,  Nikolaus.    See  Gallub. 


the  four  Gospels  (with  only  a  single  hiatus,  John  xix, 
17-86)  and  an  interlined  Latin  version,  rudely  written 
on  coarse  vellum  in  a  very  peculiar  character,  it 
comprises  197  leaves,  4to,  10  inches  by  8f  in  size,  with 
G>all,  St.,  monastery  of,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  j  20  to  26  (usually  21)  lines  of  text  on  each  page.  Be- 
monasteries  of  Europe,  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland.  It  |  fore  Matthew  are  placed  prologues,  Latin  verses,  the 
was  founded  in  the  7th  century.  Its  wealth  and  repu-  |  Eusebian  canons  in  Romsn  letters,  tables  of  the  cf  Na- 
tation became  very  great  under  Otbmar,  ito  first  abbot ;  Xaca  in  Greek  and  Lat.,  etc.  The  text  is  divided  into 
(720-760),  who  founded  a  hospital  for  lepers  in  connec-  ,  regular  arixot.  There  are  also  nVXot,  and  the  Ammo- 
tion  with  the  monastery.     In  the  8th  century  it  be- !  nian  sections.     It  has  so  many  resemblances  to  the 


Codex  Boernerianus  (G  of  Paul's  epistles),  as  to  show 
that  tiiey  both  once  belonged  together.  See  Boerker 
MAKiTSCRiirr.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  text  different  fh>m  that  of  the  other  evangelists. 
It  agrees  in  general  with  the  older  MSS.  There  are 
scarcely  any  breathings  or  accenta ;  the  words  are  of- 
ten wrongly  divided,  with  dote  at  the  end  of  almoft 
every  Greek  word,  and  marks  >  >  >  inserted  to  fill 
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came  distinguished  for  learning,  especially  under  ab> 
bot  Gosbert  (815-^37).  "  The  sbbey  of  St.  Gall  gmd- 
ually^  became  one  of  the  masterpiecea  of  medieval  ar- 
chitecture ;  and  the  genius  and  skill  which  were  lav- 
ished on  ita  construction,  and  on  the  decoration  ci  its 
halls  and  cloisters,  had  a  large  share  in  developing 
the  Christian  art  of  the  period.  The  monks  of  St. 
Gall,  too,  may  bo  reckoned  among  the  best  friends  and 
preservers  of  ancient  literature.     They  were  indefati-  i  np  vacant  spaces. 

gable  in  the  collection  and  transcription  of     .,  ,.  .  --~  .  rr  ^      ^.^. 

MSS.-Biblical,  patristic,  sacred  and  profane    ^'^'\     "»*.  .     **     .  p*"*'^    .  "^  .  «J"^\**".  ^ 
history,  cUssia^iriiturgiial,  and  legendary.   "^^'^   Z*^""^'    ^'^^^    ^''^'P*    ovic' aBiKu, '  ^e  '  Ovxi 
Several  ofthe  classics,  especially  Quintilian,   « denario        oooveni«tl        imCi     toUe  toa    et      rade 

Saius  Italicus,  and  Ammianns  Marcellinus,   crivofHOV  (ruvc^w  Kijeraer '  fioi '  Apov  'to 'troy  Km  virays 
have  been  preserved  solely  through  the  MSS.     toIo  autfi  hale  noviwimo    dare    aicut  et     tlbi  ant  A  non  li 

•f  St  Gall.     For  a  time  the  abbey  was  sub-  QeXat  le  rotma  rat  eff\aTu  tovvai  uftr  Kai '  troi  *  H '  ovk  cJ 

ject  to  Uie  bishop  of  Constance,  uid  an  ani-   g^^en  of  the  Codex  SangalleDsia  (Matt  xx,  13-16),  in  oidinary  type, 
mated  dispute  was  for  a  long  time  main-  '   '' 

tained  between  that  prelate  and  the  monks  as  to  the 
right  of  electing  the  abbot.  It  ended,  however,  in 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  ftee  election;  and 
ultimately,  from  the  growth  of  the  monastic  posses- 
sions, and  the  important  position  which  the  abbot 
held,  the  monastic  domain,  which  comprised  a  great 
part  of  northern  Switzerland,  became  a  distinct  juris- 
diction, within  which  the  abbot,  like  many  of  his  breth- 
ren in  the  great  Benedictine  monasteries,  exercised 
all  the  rights  of  a  suzerain.  For  several  centuries 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  held  «ne  of  the  highest  places 
in  the  order.  Its  schools  enjoyed  wide  reputation. 
Ita  members  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
scholars  of  mediieval  Germany ;  and  many  of  them, 
as,  for  example,  Notker,  are  known  to  have  cultivated 
not  only  the  ordinary  learning  of  the  schools,  but  also 
physic,  mathematics,  and  astronomy.  The  school  of 
St.  Gall,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  music,  and  ita  MSS.,  preserved  in  its  libra- 
ry, have  been  extensively  made  use  of  by  the  restorers 
of  ancient  ecclesiastical  muBic  A  town  of  considera- 
ble importance  grew  up  around  the  monastery,  and 
was  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  as  the  wealth  and 
influence  which  attached  to  the  dignity  of  the  abbot 
began  to  make  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  rich  and 
powerful  fiunilies,  we  find  the  succession  of  abboto,  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  sadly  degenerated  from 
their  pious  and  learned  predecessors  in  the  office.  A 
stringent  reform  was  enforced  «bout  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Constance ;  but  the  burghers  of  St.  Gall 
had  grown  dissatisfied  under  this  rule,  and  on  the  out- 


This  MS.  is  preser\'ed  in  the  monaster}'  of  St.  Gall, 
Switaerland,  where  it  was  probably  transcribed  orig. 
inally.  It  was  first  inspected  by  Gerbert  in  1773,  was 
named  by  Scholz  (in  his  A".  T.  1830),  and  has  been  pui>- 
lished  in  a  full  lithographic  lac-simile  of  ever}'  page  by 
Rettig  (ZQrich,  1836),  with  Prolegomena.  It  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  Latin  (perhaps  Irish)  monks  in 
the  9th  centuTT. — Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  122  sq. ;  Trc- 
gelles  in  Home's  IntroducHon,  iv,  196  sq.  See  Maku- 
SCRIPTS,  Biblical. 

Galland,  Akdrea,  or  Gkdlandiiu,  A3n>RBAs,  an 
Italian  priest  and  abbot  of  the  Oratorian  congregation, 
was  bom  at  Venice  Dec.  6, 1709,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  Jan.  12, 1779.  He  rendered  great  service  to  lit- 
erature by  his  edition  of  the  fathers,  entitled  BibHotke' 
ca  Veterum  Patrum^  antiquorum  que  scriptorwn  ted.  Gr, 
et  Lat,  (Venet.  1765-1781, 14  vols.  fol.).  It  comprises 
in  all  380  writers,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  useful  of  all  the  libraries  of  the  f*. 
thers.  He  left  in  MSS.  Thetaunts  Antiquitatis  Ecch- 
nasticm  (13  vols.  fol.). — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Gtnirale, 
xix,  291. 

QallaB  ("invaders"),  a  race  inhabiting  the  south 
and  east  of  Abyssinia.  **  The  general  name  by  which 
the  tribes  designate  themselves  is  Oroma  (ormOy  men). 
Although  generally  belonging  to  the  negro  race,  they 
are  not  purely  negroes,  but  form  with  the  Fulaha, 
Mandingoes,  and  Nubas,  as  it  were,  the  transition  to 
the  Shemitic  variety,  and  seem  to  belong  to  that  great 
family  inhabiting  the  east  of  Africa,  from  the  fbontien 
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of  the  Cape  land  to  Abyssinia^  and  asoallj  denomi- 
nated the  Kafirs.  They  are  a  vigoroua,  well-farmed 
people,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  hair  frizzled,  but 
not  quite  woolly,  round  faces,  and  small,  sharp  eyes, 
and  are  distinguished  not  less  by  their  energy  and 
warlike  spirit  than  by  their  mental  capacities.  They 
first  appear  in  history  in  the  16th  century  as  a  bar- 
barous people,  extending  their  conquests  from  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  laying  waste,  by  constant  incursions, 
the  countries  of  Ssstern  AfHca  to  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  gradually  subduing  or  expelling  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  (hence  their  name),  occupying  great 
part  of  Abyssinia,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  their  power  in  Abyssinia,  and  their  incursions  into 
that  country,  have  been  partially  checked,  chiefly  by 
the  vigorous  government  of  the  king  of  Shoa,  who  haJB 
subdued  some  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  and  induced  them 
to  profess  such  Christianity  as  exists  in  Abyssinia. 
They  still,  however,  occupy  many  districts  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  extend  their  power  to  an  indefinite  extent 
over  the  countries  situated  south  and  south-west  of  it. 
Politically,  the  Gallas  do  not  form  a  single  nation,  but 
are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  forming  separate 
kingdoms  and  states,  which  are  frequently  at  war 
with  each  other.  Most  of  the  Gallas  follow  pastoral 
•vocations.  Some,  however,  through  intercourse  with 
the  semi-Christian,  semi-civilized  Abyssinians,  have 
become  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  wandering  Gallaa  are 
mainly  engaged  in  hunting  and  the  slave-trade.  The 
larger  number  of  the  Gallas  are  still  heathens,  though 
Mohaipmedanism  has  lately  made  great  progress  among 
them.  Their  religion  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
tlie  Kafirs"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  Compare  Jomard,  No- 
iux$  tur  la  GaUa$  (Paris,  1839);  Beke,  On  the  Origin 
qfthe  GaBcu  (liondon,  1848) ;  Plowden,  Abyuima  and 
tie  Gattae  Country  (London,  1868).  Behm  {Geograph,- 
Jahrbuchy  vol.  i,  (xotha,  1864)  assigns  to  the  Gallas  a 
territory  of  about  280,000  sq.  miles  and  7,000,000  peo- 
ple. The  Roman  Cktbolic  Church  has  a  mission 
among  the  Gallas,  which  in  1841  was  erected  into  a 
vicariate  apostolic.  The  letters  of  the  vicar  apostolic, 
Massaja,  in  the  AtmcUea  de  la  Propagat.  de  Foi,  are 
among  the  chief  sources  of  our  information  on  the 
Gallas.  Massaja  was  the  founder  of  the  mission,  and 
was  in  1869  still  at  its  head.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Gallandet,  Thomas  Hopkins,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Congregational  minister  and  philanthropist,  was 
bom  Dec.  10, 1787,  in  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1805,  and  was  chosen  tutor  in  1808, 
which  office  he  held  two  years,  after  which  he  was  en- 
gaged in.  mercantile  business  until  1811,  when  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary.  In  1814  he  received 
his  license,  and  became  pastor  at  Portsmouth.  Here 
he  became  interested  in  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
Alice  Cogswell,  and  instructed  her  with  success.  Her 
father,  Dr.  CJogswell,  became  the  founder  of  an  associ- 
ation for  the  aid  of  deaf  mutes ;  and  Ainds  being  pro- 
vided, Mr.  Gallaudet  resigned  his  ministry,  and  went 
to  Europe  in  1815  to  study  the  existing  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions.  At  the  London  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum he  was  refused  admission  except  as  junior  a^bt- 
ani.  He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  but  there  the  teach- 
er had  learnt  his  system  from  the  Messrs.  Braidwood, 
and  Iiad  been  compelled  to  sign  an  engagement  not  to 
impart  the  method  to  any  other  person  intending  to 
become  a  teacher.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
and  was  warmly  received  by  the  abb^  Sicard.  Every- 
thing was  laid  freely  open  to  him.  He  was  able  to 
return  to  America  before  the  close  of  1816,  and  Sicard 
allowed  Laurent  le  Clerc,  a  deaf-route,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  teachers  of  the  institution,  to  accompany 
him  to  America.  During  his  absence  in  Europe  the 
society  had  been  incorporated ;  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  now 
appointed  its  principal,  Le  Clerc  being  his  head  assist- 
ant, and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  The  American  Aty- 
Iwnjor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  | 


formally  opened.  Mr.  Gallaudet  remained  head  of 
the  asylum  until  1830,  when  he  resigned  from  failing 
health.  The  system  which  he  established  was  found- 
ed on  that  of  Sicard,  with  modifications.  "  It  is  known 
as  the  American  system.  The  main  principle  with 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  to  call  out  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupil  as  much  as  possible,  by  exercising  him  in  de- 
scribing things  for  himself,  and  to  discourage  the  mere 
learning  by  rote ;  and  the  result  was  to  stimulate  the 
mind  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  the  pupil,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  Mr.  Gallaudet*s  exertions  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  He 
took  an  ardent  and  active  interest  in  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  common  schools,  and  in  the  raising 
up  of  a  superior  Iwdy  of  teachers,  and  wrote  several 
pamphlets  on  the  subject.  He  also  zealously  advoca- 
ted the  adoption  of  means  of  imparting  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  to  prisoners,  and  was  an  earnest  pro- 
moter of  the  movement  for  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insane.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  on  this 
matter,  that,  though  in  but  feeble  health,  he  accepted 
in  1838  the  office  of  chaplain  of  the  state  Retreat  for 
the  Insane  at  Hartford,  where,  it  is  stated,  *  the  expe- 
rience of  each  successive  year  furnished  accumulating 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  his  labors,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  kind  moral  treatment  and  a  wise  religious  infiu- 
ence  in  the  melioration  and  care  of  the  insane.'  "  He 
died  Sept.  10, 1851.  Besides  a  number  of  tracts  and 
essays  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  he  published  Ditamraet  on 
varunts  Pointt  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice  (Lond. 
1818,  8vo)  '.--Remarks  on  Teachers*  Seminaries  (1826) : 
—The  ChikTs  Book  on  the  Soul  (1830,  often  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  most  European  languages): — Scr^ 
ture  Biography  (5  vols.  183^1844).  See  Humphrey, 
Life  and  Labors  of  Gallaudet  (N.  Y.  1857, 12mo) ;  Fng- 
liA  Cydopadia;  Sprague,  Annais,  ii,  609. 

Gallery,  an  architectural  term  describing  the  por- 
ticoes or  verandas  which  are  not  uncommon  in  East- 
em  houses.  See  House.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  two  of  the  three  Hebrew  words  so  translated 
have  any  reference  to  such  an  object.  See  Archi- 
tecture. 

1.  p'^T}^^,  atiik'  (Ezek.  xli,  15  [where  the  text  has 
pilDM,  oftttJl*^,  IG;  Sept.  avoKoivov\  xlii,  3,  5,  Sept. 
mQioTv\ov ;  according  to  Gesenius,  from  prs,  to  cut 
off;  according  to  FUrst,  from  an  obsolete  P^M,  to  sei 
ojT*),  by.  some  thought  to  mean  (as  in  xlii,  6)  pillars  or 
columns  (so  Villalpandus,  Cocceius) ;  by  others  a  dec- 
rement or  terrace  (so  Gesenius,  FUrst,  Hftvemick,  Hit- 
zig),  as  the  context  requires  (Bottcher,  Proben,  p.  350). 
See  Temple.  The  ancient  hiterpreters  are  wholly  at 
fault;  the  Sept.  renders  ambiguously,  the  Talmud 
'*  corners,"  the  Syr.  **  balustrade,'*  and  the  Jewish  in- 
terpreters confess  their  ignorance  (Kimchi,  Jarchi). 

2.  a'^n'n,  rachit'  (Cant,  i,  17;  either,  with  Fflrst, 
from  an  obsolete  root  131^*^,  to  trim,  or,  with  (xesenius, 
for  D'^n*^,  rahit^y  as  in  the  margin),  prob.  pand-work, 
or  fitted  ceiling  (so  Sept.  ^arvw/iara,  Vnlg.  laquea- 
ria,  A.  V.  "raftert,"  marg.  "gallery").  See  Ceiling. 
In  consequence  of  the  var.  read,  in  the  Masoretic  text 
(q.  d.  of/Umlatory  or  place  of  exercise),  this  term  has 
been  confounded  with 

3.  ur?*?,  ra^hat  (from  ISil'J,  to  fow  down ;  spoken  of 
watering-/rou(7^  Gen.  xxx,  38,  41 ;  Exod.  ii,  16), 
curled  locks  or  ringlets  of  a  maiden  (Cant,  vii,  6 ;  Sept. 
TrapaSpofitj fVulg,  cancdU),     See  Hair. 

Gallery,  originally  a  banqueting  hall.  The  word 
is  now  applied,  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  to  any 
floor  elevated  above  the  floor  of  a  main  audience  room 
of  a  church,  and  built  to  contain  hearers.  Galleries 
of  this  kind  date  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
though  somewhat  similar  galleries  existed  in  the  By- 
zantine churches.     Narrow  covered  passage-ways^ 
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within  or  without  a  church,  especIaDy  in  Romanesque 
churches,  are  also  termed  galleries.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Galley  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  in  one  passage 
(Isa.  xzziii,  21)  of  '^SK,  om^  a  ihip  or  Jleetf  elsewhere 
rendered  "navy."    See  Ship. 


ADclenl  AMyrlan  GaUej. 

QalUcan  Churcli,  a  name  often  given  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  France.  The  peculiar  spirit 
of  that  Church,  especially  with  regard  to  its  relations 
to  Rome,  is  called  Gallicaxism.  The  term  is  espe- 
cially used  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  Church,  in  opposition  to  Ultramontanism  (the 
extreme  papal  view  of  Church  polity),  as  embodied 
in  the  four  articles  of  1682  (see  below).  But  it  is 
historically  certain  that  from  a  very  early  period  the 
national  Church  of  France  had  a  character  and  spirit 
of  freedom  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  the  roots  of  the 
so-called  modem  Gallicanism  are  to  be  traced  far  back 
into  antiquity  (see  Bossuet's  sermon  at  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  of  1682,  and  his  Deftnaio  Dedaratioms^ 
and  our  article  France). 

The  Frankish  Church,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
assumed  a  form  and  gave  evidence  of  a  spirit  marked 
by  the  national  temper,  and  obviously  different  from 
the  Italian  ideal  of  the  Church  as  organized  under  the 
pope.  In  almost  ever}'  century  thereafter  the  mon- 
archs  and  bishops  of  France  resisted  what  they  held  to 
be  unauthorized  claims  on  the  part  of  Rome.  Never- 
theless, the  Gallican  spirit  often  yielded,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  French  bishops  were  themselves,  in  part 
at  least,  ultramontane.  The  French  Parliaments  were 
generally  on  the  side,  naturally,  of  the  Gallican  spirit 
Hincmar,  bishop  of  Rbeims  (f  882),  manfully  stood  by 
his  king,  Charles  the  Bald,  when  pope  Adrian  II  at- 
tempted to  drive  him  from  the  throne.  Charles  him- 
self, in  an  epistle  to  Adrian,  "argues  respecting  the 
distinction  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  pow- 
er, and  also  alleges  the  peculiar  supremacy  of  the  kings 
of  France.  To  prove  these  and  similar  points,  he  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
to  the  writings  of  St.  Gelasius,  St.  Leo,  St.  Gregor}', 
and  even  St.  Augustine  himself.  (See  Hist.  lAUeraire 
de  la  France,  Fleury,  1,  lii,  s.  8,  22.)  Hincmar  wrote 
many  of  that  king's  letters,  and  may  probably  have 
been  the  author  of  this"  (Waddington,  History  of  ike 
Church,  chap.  xiv).  But  no  formal  attempt  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  France  on  a  basis  of  inde- 
pendence was  made  by  any  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
country  before  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis,  f  1270).  -  His 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction" (A. D.  1268)  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  pecuniary  claims  and  extortions  of  Rome. 
It  is  comprised  in  six  articles :  (1.)  The  churches,  the 
prelates,  the  patrons,  and  the  ordinary  collators  of  ben- 
efices, shall  enjoy  their  rights  to  their  full  extent,  and 
each  shall  be  sustained  in  his  jurisdiction.  (2.)  The 
cathedral  and  other  churches  shall  possess  the  liberties 
of  elections,  which  shall  be  carried  into  complete  ef- 
fect. (3.)  We  will  that  simony,  the  pest  of  the  Church, 
be  wholly  banished  from  our  kingdom.  (4.)  Promo- 
tions, collations,  provisions  and  dispositions  of  prela- 


tnres,  dignities,  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
offices,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  shall  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  institutions  of  common  law,  of  the  councils, 
and  of  our  ancient  ikthers.  (5.)  We  renew  and  ap- 
prove of  the  liberties,  flranchises,  prerogatives,  and 
privileges  granted  by  the  kings  our  predecessors,  and 
by  ourselves,  to  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  places 
of  piety,  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical  persons.  (6.)  We 
prohibit  any  one  from  in  any  manner  levying  and 
collecting  the  pecuniary  exactions  and  heavy  charges 
which  the  court  of  Rome  has  imposed,  or  may  hereaf- 
ter impose,  npon  the  Church  of  our  kiqgdom,  and  by 
which  it  lias  been  miserably  impoverished — unless  it 
be  fbr  a  reasonable  and  veiy  urgent  cause,  or  by  inev- 
itable necessity,  and  with  the  free  and  express  consent 
of  the  king  and  of  the  Church.  See  Ordtmnancei  de» 
Roys  de  tyance  de  la  troitikme  race  reeuHUes  par  M, 
de  Laurtire  (Paris,  1728,  folio),  i,  97.  In  the  Latin 
text,  **the  chief  points  are:  statuimus  et  ordina- 
mus  primo  ut  ecdesiamm  regni  noetri  prselati,  pa- 
troni,  et  beneficiorum  collatores  ordinarii  jus  suum 
plenarium  habeant,  et  unicniqne  sua  jurisdictlo  debite 
servetur.  II.  Item  ecclesisB  cathedrales  et  alis  regni 
nostri  liberas  electiones  et  eamm  affectum  integraliter 
habeant.^V.  Item  exactiones  et  onera  gravissima  pe- 
cuniarum  per  Curiam  Romanam  ecclesiie  regni  nostri 
impositas  vel  imposita,  quibus  regnum  nostrum  miser- 
abiliter  depauperatum  extitit,  sive  etiam  imponendas 
vel  imponenda,  levari  ant  colJigi  nullatenus  vcdnmus, 
nbi  duntaxat  pro  rationabili,  pia  et  urgentissima  causa, 
et  inevitabili  necessitate,  ac  de  spontaneo  et  expresao 
consensu  nostro  et  ipsius  ecclesis  regni  nostri.  The 
conclusion :  Harum  tenore  universis  justitiariis,  offi- 
ciariis  et  subditis  nostris  —  mandamus,  quatenus  om- 
nia et  singula  priedicta  diligenter  et  attente  servent — 
atque  servari  —  inviolabiliter  fadant:  nee  aliquid  in 
contrarium  quovis  modo  faciant  vel  attentent,  sen  fieri 
vel  attentari  permittant :  transgressores  aut  contra  fa- 
cientes — ^tali  poena  plectendo,  quod  ceteris  deinceps 
cedat  in  exemplum.  The  genuineness  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  questioned  chiefly  by  P.  Daniel,  is 
shown  by  £.  Richer,  Hist.  concU.  general^  lib.  iii,  p. 
189 ;  Ubertes  de  tfgliu  GalKcane,  edit.  ann.  1771,  t.  iii, 
p.  638, 667 ;  Yelly,  ffUt.  de  France,  t.  iii,  p.  239"  (Giese- 
ler,  Church  History,  per.  iii,  §  62). 

The  "liberties"  of  the  Gallican  Church,  according 
to  Bossuet,  were  substantially  set  forth  in  these  ordi- 
nances. The  Gallican  spirit  was  also  strongly  shown 
in  the  disputes  between  Philip  le  Bel  and  Boniface 
VIII  towards  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  which  dis- 
putes culminated  in  the  bull  Unam  Sanctam,  and  in  the 
abduction  and  death  of  the  pope,  A.D.  1808.  See  Bok- 
IFACE  YIII.  The  questions  involved  in  these  dis- 
putes were  vital  ones :  the  authority  of  the  pope  in 
temporals,  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the 
episcopacy  as  related  to  the  supreroacr  of  the  pope. 
The  Gallican  writers  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
Church  and  the  supremacy  of  councils  over  the  pope 
with  brilliant  talents  and  solid  learning.  The  Roman 
writers  nevertheless  maintained  the  papa)  claims  un- 
waveringly, but  with  little  success,  in  France.  In 
1455  the  bishop  of  Kantes  undertook  to  appeal  from  a 
royal  ordinance  to  the  pope,  but  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  decided  that  he  had  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  French  Church,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bour- 
ges,  called  the  "  great  bulwark  of  the  Gallican  Church 
against  Rome,"  was  adopted  at  the  Synod  of  Bour- 
ges  in  1438,  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  July 
13, 1489.  It  involved  two  great  principles:  1.  Thi^t 
the  pope  has  no  authori^  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
over  anything  concerning  temporals.  2.  That,  though 
the  pope  is  acknowledged  as  sovereign  lord  in  spir- 
ituals, his  power  even  in  these  is  restricted  and  con- 
trolled by  the  canons  and  regpilations  of  the  ancient 
councils  of  the  Church  received  in  the  kingdom. 
(For  details,  see  Bourobs,  Pragmatic   Sanction 
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OF.)  LooU  XI  hiniMlf  strongly  repressed  all  ultra- 
montane reaction  against  the  decisions  of  the  French 
assemblies,  or  against  the  immunities  of  the  nation- 
al church.  The  ultramontanists  obtained  a  tempora- 
ry success  in  the  revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Bourges  in  1512  by  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
mth  the  renunciation  of  it  by  Francis  I  (1516),  with 
the  understanding  that  his  concordat  with  Leo  X  se- 
cured to  him  its  substantial  benefits.  This  act  was 
instigated  by  certain  private  aims  of  the  king*s,  and 
by  the  hope  of  his  chancellor,  Duprat,  obtaining  the 
dignity  of  cardinal.  But  this  revocation  gave  rise  to 
a  long  resistance  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Sorbonne, 
and  to  great  anger  and  even  turbulence  of  spbit  among 
the  French  people.  The  effects  of  the  revocation  were 
practically  insignificant,  and  Gallicanism  only  showed 
itself  the  more  energetic  and  active  afterwards.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  was,  it  is  true,  abroga- 
tsd,  but  the  fundamental  principles  established  at  the 
councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle,  which  inspired 
that  sanction,  remained  intact  as  a  guide  for  the  opin- 
ions of  the  nation  and  of  the  clergy,  while  the  antipa- 
thy of  the  Parliaments  against  ultramontanism  be- 
cams  still  more  deeply  rooted.  The  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-1663)  were,  indeed,  intended  to 
supplant  and  supersede  those  of  the  earlier  councils, 
but  from  among  them  France  admitted  only  such  as 
agreed  with  her  own  policy,  with  the  privileges  of  the 
king,  and  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  her  Church. 
Gallicanism  was  greatly  advanced,  in  fact,  by  the  is- 
sues of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  by  the  discussions  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  numerous  writings  of  Pi- 
thou  (q.  V. ;  f  1596)  on  the  canon  law  gave  true  scien- 
tific and  ecclesiastical  expression  to  the  tenets  of  Gal- 
licanism. What  Pithou  advances  in  behalf  of  the 
Grallican  Church  in  his  Corpus  Juria  Canonia,  in  his 
Codex  Canonum,  and  in  his  Galliae  Ecdeaim  in  achis- 
tnate  atatusy  were  by  him  collected  in  eighty-three  ar- 
ticles, in  1594,  in  the  Liberies  de  Viglise  gaUicane  (1633, 
2  vols.  fol.),by  the  aid  of  which  it  became  easy  both  for 
the  laity  and  the  clergy  to  see  how  far  the  questions 
involved  were  questions  of  order  and  organization,  and 
how  little  they  applied  to  religion  or  dogmas.  Pithou 
himself  condensed  the  eighty-three  articles  into  two : 
(1.)  Tliat  the  pope  has  no  right  of  interference  with  the 
king's  prerogative  in  temporals ;  (2.)  Tliat  he  cannot 
enforce  a  decision  in  spirituals  in  contradiction  with 
those  of  the  councils  received  In  the  kingdom.  Ultra- 
montanism, however,  continued  to  assert  its  claims 
with  the  usual  persistence  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Duper- 
ron,  and  the  two  succeeding  cardinals  and  prime  min- 
isters of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV,  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin,  maintained  the  Concordat.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  Concordat,  the  Sorbonne  presented  the  six  celebra- 
ted DedaraHones  following  to  the  king,  May  8, 1663 : 
1.  The  pope  has  no  authority  over  the  king's  temporal 
power.  2.  In  temporals  the  king  has  no  superior  but 
God.  8.  The  subjects  of  the  king  cannot  be  released 
ftom  thoir  fealty  and  obedience  under  any  pretexts 
whatsoaver.  4.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  lung's  pre- 
rogative, and  with  the  freedom  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
that  the  pope  should  depose  bishops  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  councils.  6.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  that  the  pope  is  superior  to  general  councils. 
6.  It  is  not  matter  of  dogma  that  the  pope  is  infallible, 
apart  from  the  concurrence  of  the  Church. 

As  Pithou  was  the  legal  pilUr  of  Gallicanism,  so 
Bossuet  became  its  ecclesiastical  champion.  Under 
his  guidance,  the  AssemhUa  du  cUrgS  of  1682  asserted 
the  Gallican  liberties,  in  the  celebrated  Declaration  du 
dergi  de  France,  which  was  upheld  by  the  monarch 
and  by  all  the  state  authorities.  It  runs  as  follows : 
"  I.  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  vicars  of  Jesns  Christ, 
and  the  whole  Church  itself,  have  received  power  Arom 
God  only  over  things  spiritual,  and  which  concern  sal- 
vation, and  not  over  things  temporal  and  civil ;  Jesus 
Christ  teaching  us  himself  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 


this  world ;  and  in  another  place,  that  we  must  render 
to  Cflssar  the  things  of  Caosar,  and  to  God  the  things 
of  God ;  and  thus  that  precept  of  St  Paul  can  in  noth- 
ing be  altered  or  overthrown.  Let  ever}-  person  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but 
comes  from  God,  and  it  is  he  who  ordains  those  that 
are  on  the  earth.  He,  then,  who  opposes  himself  to 
the  powers,  resists  the  order  of  God.  We,  in  conse- 
quence, declare  that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  ecclesiastical  power  by  the  order  of  God  in 
temporal  matters ;  that  they  cannot  be  deposed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  the  authority  of  the  keys  of  the 
Church ;  that  their  subjects  cannot  be  dispensed  firom 
tile  submission  and  obedience  which  they  owe  them, 
and  absolved  from  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  that  this 
doctrine,  necessary  for  the  public  peace,  and  not  less 
advantageous  to  the  Church  than  the  state,  ought  to 
l>e  inviolably  followed,  as  conformable  to  the  word  of 
God,  the  tradition  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  the  saints.  II.  The  plenitude  of  power  which 
the  holy  apostolic  see  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  over  spiritual  is  such,  that 
nevertheless  the  decrees  of  the  holy  General  Council 
of  Constance,  contained  in  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  sessions, 
approved  by  the  holy  apostolic  see,  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  all  the  Church  and  the  Roman  pontifis, 
and  religiously  observed  at  all  times  by  the  Gallican 
Church,  remain  in  all  their  force  and  virtue ;  and  that 
the  Church  of  France  does  not  approve  the  opinion  of 
those  who  attack  these  decrees,  or  who  enfeeble  them 
by  saying  that  their  authority  is  not  well  established, 
that  they  are  not  approved,  or  that  they  are  in  force 
only  in  time  of  schism.  III.  That  thus  the  use  of  the 
apostolic  power  must  be  regulated  in  following  the 
canons  made  b}'  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  consecrated  by 
the  general  respect  of  all  the  world;  that  the  rules, 
the  manners,  and  the  constitutions  received  in  the 
kingdom  and  in  the  Gallican  Church  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, and  the  usages  of  our  fathers  remain  unassaila- 
ble ;  and  that  the  greatness  of  the  holy  apostolic  see 
itself  requires  that  the  laws  and  customs  established 
with  the  consent  of  that  respectable  see  and  the 
churches  remain  invariable.  IV.  Although  the  popo 
has  the  chief  post  in  the  questions  of  faith,  and  his  de- 
crees regard  all  the  churches,  and  each  church  in  par- 
ticular, yet  his  judgment  is  still  not  unalterable,  until 
the  consent  of  the  Church  intervene.  We  have  re- 
solved to  send  to  all  the  churches  of  France,  and  to 
the  bishops  who  preside  in  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  these  maxims  which  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers,  in  order  that  we  may  all  say  the 
same  thing,  and  that  we  may  all  be  in  the  same  mind, 
and  that  we  may  all  follow  Uie  same  doctrine." 

The  Dedaraiion  du  dergS  de  France  was  sent  to  the 
pope,  with  an  address  from  Bossuet  Alexander  YIII 
annulled  the  declaration,  but  the  clergy  maintained 
thehr  ground,  although  Louis  XIV  himself  condescend- 
ed to  a  step  which  was  by  some  considered  as  a  retrac- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  with  Rome,  the 
French  Church  fbund  itself  in  1691  with  thbty-five 
bishoprics  vacant ;  the  king  allowed  the  twelve  signers 
of  the  declaration,  whom  he  had  nominated  as  bishops, 
but  whom  the  pope  had  for  ten  years  refused  to  recog- 
nise as  such,  to  retract  all  which  had  displeased  the 
pontiff!  The  Icing  himself  stoted  that  he  had  given 
orders  so  that  his  edict  of  March  22, 1682,  which  had 
been  promulgated  in  view  of  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, should  no  longer  have  effect  But  that  he 
did  not  abandon  the  Gallican  maxims  is  proved  in  his 
letter  of  July  7, 1718,  dbrected  to  cardinal  La  Tremou- 
ilje,  and  addressed  to  the  See  of  Rome,  wherein  he  en- 
forced the  recognition,  as  bishop  of  Beanvais,  of  tho 
abbot  of  St.  Aignan,  who  had  defended  the  four  prop- 
ositions in  a  thesis  in  1705.  The  position  of  the  ques- 
tion was  still  more  clearly  defined  by  the  decision  of 
the  Conseil  de  Regence  of  1718,  that  the  bishops  could 
dispense  with  the  papal  inauguration  bull,  as, "  the  Sor* 
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fMmn«  hsring  lo  decided,  the  national  cliarehes  could 
again  avail  tliemselves  of  tlie  riglit  stu pended  by  the 
Concordat." 

GalUcanism  fell  into  disgrace  throagh  the  political 
erenta  of  1790  to  1800,  and  particalariy  throngb  the 
Contiiiution  civile  du  der^^  which  waa  by  many  consid- 
ered as  a  reTolationary  triamph  of  Gallicanism  over 
Ultramontanism,  and  -which  resulted  in  the  synods  of 
1796  and  1797  submitting  themselves  to  the  papal  au- 
thority. Stanch  Galileans,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
that  the  concordat  of  1801  did  not  do  Justice  to  Galli- 
canism, and  they  regretted  still  more  the  forcible  re- 
jection of  the  Concordat  of  1818,  which  would  have 
somewhat  restored  their  position.  This  led  to  a  fierce 
internal  conflict  during  the  following  yearn,  in  which 
Joseph-  de  llaistre,  Loois  de  Bonald,  and  Fran9ois  de 
Lamennais  stand  forth  as  the  most  prominent  charac- 
ters. Yet  the  four  **  principles'*  of  1682  have  kept 
their  authority  under  all  the  forms  of  government,  re- 
public, empire,  and  restored  monarchy ;  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  new  university  as  they  were  by  the 
old,  and,  whenever  occasion  demands  it,  are  immedi- 
ately brought  forth.  See  France.  They  were  rec- 
ognised as  law  by  the  imperial  ordinance  of  Feb.  25, 
1810,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  ever 
abrogated.  In  the  present  altered  state  of  things 
there  is  no  occasion  for  upholding  or  enforcing  them, 
but  should  at  any  day  a  reactionary  tendency  be  man- 
ifested, the  state  councils  would  again  bring  the  Gal- 
ilean doctrine  forward  as  emphatically  as  did  the  de- 
cree of  1766  (arrit  du  conteil  d'Hai  du  24  Mai),  which 
stated  that  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  body  in  the  kinscdom  **»otU  derconces^ 
siofu  da  souveraitu  dont  tE^iae  nt  pevt  /aire  tuage 
9an»  hur  ctutoriti"  which  is  also  stated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion cimle  du  cUrgi  (1790). 

ThiB  principles  of  1682  are  recognised  as  fundament- 
al in  the  present  French  empire,  but  the  majority  of 
the  French  bishops  are  at  present  ultramontane.  Po- 
litical ultramontanism,  however,  is  extinct,  in  spite  of 
the  reassertion  of  its  antiquated  formulas  by  papal 
writers.  The  old  system  of  taxation  at  the  will  of  the 
court  of  Rome  cannot  be  revived.  The  Merarehy  is 
indestructible ;  for,  so  long  us  papacy  retains  its  char- 
acter, and  so  long  as  the  French  Church  remains  Ro- 
man Catholic,  so  long  must  the  supremac}'  of  the  pa- 
])al  chair  be  upheld;  and  the  fkvorite  cxpreMion 
*^  National  Church"  is  only  correct  in  a  restricted 
sense,  since,  not  being  independent,  it  cannot  really 
be  altogether  national.  Only  in  moments  of  high  ex- 
citement did  Gallicanism  entertain  the  idea  of  living 
a  separate,  particular,  independent  patriarch.  As  to 
liturgical  and  oven  dogmatical  ultramontanism,  it  is 
complained  of  in  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  and  even 
by  bishops,  and  the  old  Gallicanism  is  appealed  to 
against  it,  but  with  the  less  success,  as  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  agree  with  Rome  in  dogmas  and  liturgies,  for 
fear  of  her  still  exorbitant  power,  and  also  with  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  unity,  so  dear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mind. 
That  the  French  nation,  its  episcopate,  or  its  clergy 
will  ever  become  Italianized,  is  neither  to  be  hoped  by 
Rome  nor  feared  by  France.  Bossuet's  statement  to 
the  cardinal  d'Estr^  is  as  correct  now  as  it  was  when 
first  written  by  him:  "Trois  points  peuvent  blesser 
les  Remains:  I'ind^pendance  de  la  temporality  des 
rois ;  la  jnridiction  6piscopale  imm^diatement  de  J6- 
sus-Christ,  ct  Tantorit^  des  conciles.  Yous  savez  bien 
que  sur  ces  trois  choses  on  ne  biaise  point  en  France." 
This  is  the  true  Galilean  doctrine ;  other  issues  have 
arisen  only  as  the  effects  of  the  momentary  excitement 
of  conflict. 

As  for  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
present,  they  hold  Gallicanism  to  be  simply  the  de- 
cayed, but  not  deftanct  view  of  a  sect  within  the 
Church.  For  the  revl-val  of  Galilean  principles  in 
Germany,  see  Hosttheim.  A  firood  exponent  of  opin- 
ion is  given  by  the  fact  that  in  AVetzer  and  Welte*s 


KirdufU'Leanhom^  the  best  Roman  Catholic  CydopcdJA 
ever  issued,  to  which  the  best  and  most  learned  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  oontributon, 
GalUcanism  is  throu|^ut  classed  with  Jansenism  as 
a  pernicious  mode  of  ecclesiastical  thought.  The  in- 
ception of  the  dogaaa  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  by 
the  Church  of  France  was  a  violation  of  the  old  Galil- 
ean spirit. 

LUeraiure. — See,  besides  the  voluminous  writings 
of  Pithou  and  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  Maimbourg, 
Traki  kittoriqua  de  FigUee  d,  Rome  (Paris,  1686,  4to) ; 
Hid,du  droit  public  frau^.  eedee,  (Lend.  1737);  J.  de 
llaistre,  De  t^,  gcdUc.  (1  vol.  8vo) ;  Du  Pope  (2  vols. 
8vo);  Andr6  Dupin,  Defence  de  la  lei  organique  d,  con- 
cordat; Iam  libert.  de  t^gHae  GaU,  (Paris,  1824, 12mo); 
Bordas-Dumoulln,  Iam  pouvoire  constitutifa  de  Ve^im 
(Paris,  1866,  8vo);  Fr.  Huet,  Le  GaUic.,  eon  passe,  s. 
situation  prisente  dans  tordre  polit,  et  relig.  (Paris, 
1866) ;  Fleury,  Ditcours  sur  les  liherth  d,  F^,  galKc. ; 
Gr^goire,  Essai  hist,  sur  les  UbertSs  d.  t4g^.galUc.  (two 
editions) ;  Frayssinous,  Les  vrais  prindpes  de  FfgUse 
gaiUc,  (three  editions) ;  Clausel  de  Mentals  (a  French 
bishop  of  decided  Galilean  views),  Efftts  probables  <f. 
disputes  sur  lee  art,  GalL  (1868) ;  Portrait  fdUe  de  Fegi. 
gilUc.  (1854) ;  Mhnmre  (anonyme')  sur  la  situation  pri^ 
eenfe  d.  VegUee  gallic.,  et  see  maximes  vengSes  centre  lee 
attaques  de  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Montalembert ;  Herzofr, 
PeaUEncyldop.  iv,  647  sq.  (from  which  much  of  this 
article  is  translated) ;  Guett^e,  Bistoire  de  Veglise  de 
France  (12  vols.  8vo);  Guett^^s  periodical  journal 
VObserrateur  Catholique;  Dupin,  Maxud  du  droit  pub- 
lie  eccUsiastique  frangais  (Paris,  1846) ;  Phillips,  Kir- 
chenrecht,  iii,  889-866 ;  Hare,  Contest  with  Rome  (Lon- 
don, 1862),  209  sq. ;  Westminster  Review,  xu,  218 ;  Xorik 
Dritith  Review,  xiii,  241 ;  Ranks,  History  of  the  Popes 
(passim) ;  Bnl,  and  For,  Evang,  Review,  October,  1866, 
art.  iii ;  Gosselin,  Power  of  the  Popes  (London,  1862, 
2  vols.  8vo).     See  Pope,  Temporal  power  of. 

Galilean  Confesaion  {Confessio  Gallicana),  The 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  GaUican  Churches  was  pro- 
])0sed  and  accepted  at  the  first  S3'nod  held  by  the  Re- 
formed at  Paris  in  1669.  In  1660  it  was  presented  to 
Francis  11,  and  in  1661  it  was  presented  to  Charles 
IX,  king  of  France,  by  Theodore  Beza.  This  confes- 
sion has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  in  various  forms, 
both  separately  and  together,  with  Bibles,  Psalters, 
Catechisms,  and  other  ecclesiastical  publications  of  the 
Refonned  French  Church.  It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic 
in  doctrine,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  l)een  writ- 
ten by  Calvin  himself,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  opinion  (Kiemeyer,  Praf  xlix).  It  is  given 
in  Latin  by  Niemever,  CoUectio  Omfessionmn  (lips. 
1840,  311  sq.). 

Gallican  Litnrgy.    See  Litcrot. 

Gflllienns,  Publius  Licikius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
became  sole  sovereign  A.D.  260,  and  was  assassinated 
at  Milan  in  268.  His  reign  is  memorable  in  Church 
History,  as  he  gave  peace  to  the  Christians  by  an  edict 
in  which  he  recognised  the  Church  as  a  dvU  corpora' 
f»on.— Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL  vii,  13 ;  Hase,C%.  ZTirt.  §  48. 

Galium  (Heb.  Gcdlim',  ti*^V|i,  heaps,  or  perhaps 
fountains),  a  place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble :  (1.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom  Mi- 
chal,  David's  wife,  was  given — "  Phalti,  the  son  of  La- 
ish,  who  was  tma  GaUim"  (D'^ipaQ,  1  Sam.  xxv,  44 ; 
Sept.  "Pofifia ;  Josephus  TiBXa,  Ant.  vi,  18,  8) ;  but 
there  is  no  clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  2 
Sam.  iii,  16, 16,  where  Michal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, her  husband  is  represented  as  following  her  aa 
far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  between  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi,  1).  But  evea 
this  does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  direction  of  €ral- 
lim,  because  Phalti  may  have  been  at  the  time  with 
Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim,  the  road  from  which  would 
naturally  lead  past  Bahurim.    (2.)  The  name  oecnife 
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•gain  in  the  catelogne  of  plaoM  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Sennacherib  (Isa.  x,  80 ;  Sept.  FoXXfi/i) : 
**Lift  np  thy  voice,  0  daughter  (i.  e.  Inhabitant)  of 
Gallim  I  attend,  O  Laish  I  poor  Anathoth !"  The  oth- 
er towns  in  this  passage — ^Aiatb,  Hichmash,  Bamab, 
Gibeah  of  Saul— are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Beqjamin,  a.  short  distance  north  of  Jemsalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  passages 
the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned  in  conneo- 
tion.  Possibly  the  Ben-Lai$K  in  the  former  implies 
that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  Laish,  that  beuig  depend- 
ent on  Gallim.  Its  site  was  unknown  to  Easebius 
and  Jerome  (JHomast,  s.  v.  raKK^t^  Gallim),  although 
from  hearsay  (Xiycroi)  they  place  a  village  of  a  simi- 
lar name  (raXAata)  near  Accaron  (Ekron).  Schwarz 
(Po^.  p.  131)  reports  a  BtU-UiaUm  between  Bamleh 
and  Joppa,  bat  by  other  explorers  the  name  is  given 
as  Beit'Dejan.  Porter  suggests  the  little  village  of 
Himseh  as  a  suitable  locality  {Hcm/Sb.for  SyriOj  p.  214) ; 
but  there  are  no  ruins  there,  as  at  Kkiriei  d-ffaiyeh 
(Roins  of  the  Serpents),  on  a  low  tell,  a  little  farther 
N.K,  containing  the  remains  of  an  ordinary  village, 
with  a  cistern  in  the  middle  (Robinson,  LcUer  JUtearckr 
et,  p.  288). 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  Sept.  to 
those  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  59,  Gallim  (roXXiu  v.  r. 
FaXtft)  occurs  between  Karem  and  Thetber.  in  Isa. 
XV,  8,  the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eglaimj  among  the 
towns  of  Moab. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Gariio  (Gracized  TaXXiW),  a  son  of  the  rhetori- 
cian M.  Annans  Seneca,  and  elder  brother  of  Seneca 
the  philosopher.  His  name  was  originally  Af.  Ann, 
NovaiuSj  but  changed  to  Junius  Annaus  (or  Ahnie- 
Nus)  Gallio,  in  consequence  of  his  adoption  by  L. 
Junius  Gallic  the  rhetorician  (Pliny,  Bisi.  Nat,  xxxi, 
83;  Tacitus,  AwutL  xvi,  17;  Qnintil.  Imt,  Orat.  ui,  1, 
21 ;  ix,  2,  91).  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise 
De  Vita  Beala^  and  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Naturalet  Quaationes  describes  him  as  a  man  uni- 
versally beloved  (comp.  Stat  Silv.  ii,  7, 32) ;  and  who, 
while  exempt  from  all  other  vices,  especially  abhorred 
flattery.  Dion  Cassius  (Ix,  35)  mentions  a  witty  but 
bitter  joke  which  he  made  in  reference  to  the  persons 
put  to  death  by  Claudius.  According  to  Easebius,  he 
committed  suicide  before  the  death  of  Seneca  (^ThesaU' 
rus  TemporuMf  p.  161,  Amstel.  1658),  but  Tacitus  speaks 
of  him  as  alive  after  that  event  {Annal.  xv,  73),  and 
Dion  Cassius  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Nero  (see  Antonii  BU>1,  Hispan.  vet,  i,  121  sq.).  One 
writer  (Gelpe,  DefamiHarU,  Pauli  c,  Senec,  Lips.  1818, 
p.  18)  thinks  that  Seneca  was  converted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Paul.  He  was  Proconsul  {avdv^ 
vanvovTOi;^  Tex.  rec. ;  dvQuvrdTov  ovroQ^  Tischen- 
dorf)  of  AchcUa  (Acts  xviii,  12)  under  the  emperor 
Claudius,  when  Paul  first  visited  Corinth,  and  nobly 
refused  to  abet  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Jews 
against  the  apostle  (see  Dannbauer,  De  GalUonismo, 
Argent.  1664 ;  also  in  his  Disp.  theoi,  p.  175  sq.),  A.D. 
49.  See  Achaia.  Dr.  Lardner  has  noticed  the  strict 
accuracy  of  Luke  in  giving  him  this  designation,  which 
is  obscured  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  the  use  of  the  term 
deputy  {CredSrility,  pt  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  Workt,  i,  34).  See 
Proconsul.  He  is  said  to  have  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate  not  agreeing 
with  his  health  (see  Seneca,  Ep,  104).—  Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Paul.  * 

GallltBlne  or  Oalitzin,  Dmitri  Auoustin, 
■on  of  the  Russian  princess  Amalie  of  Gallitzine,  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  Dec.  22, 1770.  His  mother  was  an 
enthusiastic  Roman  Catholic  convert,  and  under  her 
influence  he  joined  the  Roman  Church  at  seventeen. 
He  entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  served  vrith  it  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1792.  He  set  out,  after  leaving 
the  army,  for  a  journey  in  America,  and  on  the  voyage 
was  led  by  the  counsels  of  a  missionary  named  Brosias 
to  turn  his  mind  to  the  priesthood.     He  was  ordained 


March  18, 1795,  and  devoted  his  life  to  missionary  la» 
bors.  In  1799  he  selected  a  spot  among  the  AUeghan* 
ies  as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catliolic  town,  and  founded 
Loretto,  now  a  town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
neighboriiood.  As  "  Father  Smith"  lie  labored  exten- 
sively in  the  wild  region  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  left 
enduring  marks  of  his  energy,  faith,  and  devotion 
throughout  tliat  country.  He  died  at  Loretto  May  6. 
1840.  He  published  a  Defence  ofCathoUe  PrineipUt 
(mttsburg,  1816 ;  new  edit.  Dublin,  1867)  i-^ Appeal  to 
ike  ProtetUmt  Public  (Pittsburg,  1818),  and  other  small 
works. 

Oallo^O'B  (y9^  etSy  a  tree  or  wood),  a  poet  or  gib- 
bet, rendered  in  Esth.  6, 4  "  gallows,"  but  in  Gen.  xl, 
19,  and  Deut.  xxi,  22,  '*  tree."  Hanging  appears  to 
have  been  a  punishment  practised  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  among  the 
Hebrews.     See  Puwishmbnt. 

QaUnppi,  Pasquale,  an  Italian  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Tropea,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  April  2, 1770,  and 
died  at  Naples  in  November,  1846.  The  groundwork 
of  his  education  was  laid  at  Tropea  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  J.  A.  Rufik,  and  he  afterwards  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Naples,  in  which  institu- 
tion he  subsequently  became  professor  of  philosoph}*. 
In  his  writings  he  combated  the  philosophical  doc- 
trines in  vogue  in  the  18th  century,  and  strove  to  ro- 
estJiblish  Italian  philosophy  on  its  old  bases,  recognis- 
ing in  man's  nature  a  double  element,  the  spiritual 
and  material,  in  accord  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Church  fiithers.  HLs  first  work,  a  pamphlet,  dated 
1807,  on  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  sets  forth  his  philo- 
sophical method.  Shortly  after  it  he  published  his 
Essay  on  Knowledge,  hi  four  books,  treating  (1)  of 
knowledge,  (2)  of  the  analysis  of  the  Acuities  of  the 
human  mind,  (8)  of  the  analysis  of  ideas,  and  (4)  of 
the  legitimate  reasons  of  our  judgments  and  our  errors. 
His  Saggio  FUotofico  suUa  critica  della  conoecenza  (Na- 
ples, 1819,  6  vols.  8vo)  contains  an  examination  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  ideology,  Kantianism,  and  the 
transcendental  philosophy.  His  Elements  of  Philoso- 
phy {Element*  di  Filoiofixj  Messina,  1832)  treats  suc- 
cessively of  pure  logic,  psychology,  mixed  logic,  and 
morals,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1827  Gal- 
luppi  published  twelve  Letters  on  Philosophy  (Lettere 
JUotqfiche  suite  Vieende  della  FUosofia,  etc.),  of  which  a 
2d  edition  appeared  in  1838,  and  a  French  translation 
by  Peisse  in  1844.  His  other  works  are,  FUosofia  della 
Volonta  (Naples,  1835-42,  and  MiUn,  1845)  i—Conside- 
razUmi  filosofiche  suit  Idecdismo  transcendentale  e  sul 
RasionaUsmo  assobtto  (Naples,  1841;  Milan,  1846):— 
Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di  Meiefinca  (Naples,  1842^  5  vols.) : 
^Storia  della  FUosofia  (Naples,  1842) :  —  £:/<!jiiai^'  di 
Teologia  Naturale  (Naples,  1844,  4  vols.).  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  GineraU,  xix,  834-5.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Oallns,  Cestlus  (Grscized  Ke<moc  FaXXoc)}  ion 
of  C.  Cestius  Gallos  Camerisns,  a  Roman  senator  of 
consular  rank,  was  president  ("legatus,"  Suetonius, 
Veep,  4)  of  Syria,  A.D.  64,  65,  at  the  time  of  the  final 
Jewish  war  (Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  10).  Maddened  by  th« 
tyranny  of  Gessius  Floras  (q.  v.),  the  Jews  applied  to 
Gallus  for  protection ;  but,  though  he  sent  NeapoUtiu 
nus,  one  of  his  officers,  to  investigate  the  case,  and 
received  from  him  a  report  favorable  to  the  Jews,  he 
took  no  effectual  steps  either  to  redress  their  injuries, 
or  to  prepare  for  any  outbreak  into  which  their  discon- 
tent might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  found  it 
necessary  to  act,  he  marched  from  Antioch,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  Ptolemais  and  Lydda,  advanced  on  Jerusa- 
lem. There  he  drove  the  Jews  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  he  might, 
according  to  Josephus,  have  finished  the  war  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  dissuaded  by  some  of  his  officers  flrom 
pressing  his  advantage.  Soon  after  he  unaccountably 
drew  off  bis  forces  (leaving  an  interval  of  which  the 
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ChilBtiaiia  ftyaOttd  thenuelTes  to  escape,  eooording  to 
our  SATiottr*s  direction,  Luke  xxi,  21,  22),  and  waa 
mnch  harassed  by  tlie  Jews,  who  took  from  him  a 
quantity  of  spoil.  Nero  was  at  this  time  in  Achaia, 
and  Gallus  sent  messengers  to  him  to  giye  an  account 
of  bis  affairs,  and  to  represent  them  as  favontbly  as 
possibie  for  himself.  The  emperor,  much  exasperated, 
commissioned  Vespasian  to  conduct  the  war ;  and  the 
words  of  Tacitus  («l  tup.)  seem  to  imply  that  Gallus 
died  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  bis  death  being 
probably  hastened  by  vexation  (Josephus,  Ufe^  48 ; , 
iVar,  ii,  14,  8;  16, 1,  2;  18,  9, 10;  19, 1-9;  20, 1;  iii, 
1).— Smith, Did, o/Cltts.  Biog, s.  v.    See GovBBaioii. 

Oallns,  C.  VibiQB  Trebonianns,  Roman  em- 
peror (early  history  unknown),  was  elected  to  the 
throne  A.D.  251.  His  reign  was  disgraced  by  coo- 
cessions  to  the  Goths,  and  by  a  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians.  See  Pebsecution.  He  was 
•assassinated  A.D.  263  or  254. 

GalhiB,  St  Oal,  8t  Oilian,  or  St  Oall,  was 
a  native  of  Inland,  bors  about  560,  and  a  disciple  of 
Colnmban  (q.  v.).  He  founded  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  St.  Gall  (q.  v.),  in  Switzerland,  of  which  he  was  made 
abbot  A.D.  G14.  He  died  in  646,  Oct  16,  which  U  his 
day  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  There  are  no  writings 
of  his  except  a  sermon  in  Canisius,  Lectionet  Antiq,  i, 
781,  in  Galland,  Bib,  Pair,  xii,  721,  and  in  Migno,  Pa- 
troiogia  Latino,  vol.  Ixxxvii. 

Gallus  (or  Gallo),  Thonraa,  a  French  theologi- 
an, who  died  Dec.  5, 1246,  was  a  member  of  the  regular 
Angustines,  canon  of  the  cotigregation  of  St.  Tictor  of 
Paris,  and  in  1228  was  appointed  abbot  of  St.  Andrew 
of  Vorccil,  by  which  latter  title  he  is  frequently'  exclu- 
sively designated.  The  name  Gallus  is  regarded  by 
some  as  only  the  Latinized  form  of  his  real  name,  Coq; 
by  others  as  indicating  his  nationality ;  while  others 
suppose  that  be  was  of  Italian  origin.  Gallus  taught 
at  St  Victor  and  other  Augustine  establishments,  and, 
when  abbot  of  Yerceil,  drew  around  him  the  best  pro- 
fessors of  Northern  Italy,  achieving  for  himself  and 
his  monastery  a  European  reputation  in  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  learning.  J.  Gerson  (q.  v.),  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  praises  high- 
ly Gallns's  Explications  du  CanHque  dea  Cantiques 
(published,  with  commentary,  by  Halgrin,  Paris,  1521, 
and  Lj'ons,  1571,  fol.).  Thb  work  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1666  under  the  care  of  J.  Magloire,  together 
with  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  forbid- 
ding Ito  publication  under  the  name  ofScotus^  showing 
that  it  had  been  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Irish  phi- 
losopher. Another  work  of  Callus's  ( TYadudicn  para- 
phrasie  de$  lirrss  sur  la  hi^raehie  tt  la  tkMogie  mystique 
aUribuh  a  Scant  Denys  VAreopagiie)  is  found  in  the 
Thedogia  Mystica  of  J.Eckhins  (Ingolstadt,  1519),  and 
in  the  Commentarius  m  8,  Dionysu  Areopagita  Opera 
of  Dionysias  the  Carthusian  (Cologne,  1586).  I^on 
Alacci  (^Apes  urbance)  erroneously  attributes  to  Gallus 
some  sermons  (^Semumes)  which  belong  to  John,  abbot 
of  Yincelles. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generakj  xix,  845 ; 
Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptoribus  ecdesiasticiSf  iii,  9.  (J. 
W.M.) 

Geun'ael  (TaftaffX  v.  r.  VafiaXttjX),  given  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  29)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  Levites  that 
returned  from  the  captivity,  instead  of  the  Dantel  (q. 
V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  2). 

GamaL     See  Camel;  Gemalli. 

GkunUa  (rd  rdfiaXaf  so  called  from  ita  situation 
on  a  ridge  like  a  camets  hump,  Josephus,  War,  iv,  1, 1), 
a  town  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  in  the  district  of 
Gamalitis  (Josephus,  TFar,  iii,  8,  5)  or  Lower  Gaulan- 
itis  (ih.  iv,  1,  1),  first  mentioned  as  a  fortress  reduced 
by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (ib.  i,  4,  8) ;  it  retained  its  al- 
len^ance  to  Rome  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  final  hos- 
tilities (Josephus,  /.♦/>,  11),  but  afterwards  revolted, 
and  was  so  strongly  fortified  by  Josephus  (ib,  87),  as 


to  be  only  taken  after  a  oege  of  seven  inontha  by  a 
desperate  assault  (  War,  iv,  1,  2).  It  was  situated  on 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  opposite  Tarichess  (ib,  iv,  1, 1). 
Schwart  is  inclined,  from  a  notice  in  the  Talmud  and 
certain  locaV  traditions,  to  place  it  between  Hnrim  and 
Kedesh  in  Naphtali  (Paleai,  p.  190) ;  and  Pliny  speaka 
of  a  Galilaan  town  of  the  same  name  (Hist,  Nai.'v^ 
18) ;  but  this  position  is  not  to  be  thought  of  (see  Se- 
land,  Pabest.  p.  784).  Lord  Lindsay  found  the  site  in 
the  steep  insulated  hill  east  of  the  lake  opposite  Tibe* 
rias  (Tnnels,  ii,  92),  now  called  EL-Hustn,  between  the 
village  of  File  and  the  shore,  **  having  extensive  mina 
of  buildings,  walls,  and  columns  on  ita  top"  (Bunk- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  278).  This  kleAtification  is  confirmed 
hy  Thomson,  who  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
spot  (Land  and  Bo^  ii,  47  sq.) ;  though  Bitter  thinkp, 
on  account  of  Josephus's  mention  of  a  large  place  back 
of  the  fortress,  we  should  rather  locate  it  at  Kiam  el" 
Akabak,  as  described  by  Scetzen  (Erdkunde,  xv,  850). 
See  Caphar-oamala. 
Gama'liel  (Heb.  GamUit,  ^Kt^Q|i,  reward  of  God; 

Sept.  and  N.  T.  Fa/ioXi^X),  the  name  of  two  men  in 
Scripture. 

1.  Son  of  Pedahznr,  and  chief  (K*^r3)  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Numb,  i,  10 ;  ii, 
20 ;  vii,  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  (x,  23).     B.C.  1657. 

2.  A  Pharisee  and  celebrated  doctor  of  the  law,  who 
gave  prudent  and  humane  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Acts  v,  84  sq.),  A.D.  29.  We  learn  from 
Acta  xxii,  8  that  he  was  the  preceptcM*  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with  the  very  cele« 
brated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the 
title  of  "the  glory  of  the  law,"  and  was  the  first  to 
whom  the  title  "  Kabban,"  "our  master,"  was  given. 
The  time  agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
the  assumption  to  be  correct  He  bears  in  the  Tal- 
mud the  surname  of  *pT}l,  *Uhe  elder"  (to  distinguish 
him  from  a  later  rabbin  of  the  same  name),  and  is  rep- 
resented as  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of 
the  fiimous  Hillel :  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  seat, 
if  not  the  presidency,  in  the  Sanhedrim  during  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  to  have 
died  eighteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Lightfoot,  Centuria  chorographica  Mattkao  pn»> 
mtssa,  cb.  xv).  But,  as  thb  statement  would  give 
him  an  extreme  old  age,  it  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
later  Gamaliel;  and  the  elder  probably  died  about 
A.D.  50.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  become 
a  Christian,  and  be  baptized  by  Peter  and  Paul  (Phot. 
Cod.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his  son  Gamaliel,  and 
with  Nicodemus  ;  and  the  Clementine  Recognitions  (i, 
65)  state  that  he  was  secretly  a  Christian  at  this  time. 
But  these  notices  are  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  even  in 
later  times  by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  by  whom  his  opin- 
ions are  frequently  quote'd  as  an  all-silencing  authori^ 
on  pohita  of  religious  law  (see  Thilo,  Codex,  Apoc,  p. 
501;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  i,  46,  Bohn). 
Neither  does  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  apostles 
at  all  prove — as  some  would  have  it — ^that  be  secretly 
approved  their  doctrines.  He  was  a  dispassionate 
judge,  and  reasoned  in  that  affair  with  the  tact  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  experience,  urging  that  religious 
opinions  usually*  gain  strength  by  opposition  and  per- 
secution (Acta  V,  86,  37),  while,  if  not  noticed  at  all, 
they  are  sure  not  to  leave  any  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  if  devoid  of  truth  (ver.  38) ; 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  contend  against  them,  if  true 
(ver.  89).  That  he  was  more  enlightened  and  toler- 
ant than  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries  is  evident 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  allowed  his  zealous  pupil 
Saul  to  turn  his  mind  to  Greek  literature,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  quslified  him  afterwards  to  become  tkt 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  while  by  the  laws  of  the  Pafaai 
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tinian  JewB,  after  the  Maccabsan  wars,  eyen  the  Greek 
languaff€  was  prohibited  to  be  taught  to  the  Hebrew 
youth  (Mishna,  Sotah^  ix,  14).  Another  proof  of  the 
high  respect  in  which  Gamaliel  stood  with  the  Jews  long 
after  his  daath  is  afforded  by  an  anecdota  told  in  the 
Talmad  respecting  his  tomb,  to  the  effect  that  Onkelos 
(the  celebrated  Chaldflian  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) spent  seventy  pounds  of  incense  at  his  grave  in 
honor  of  his  memory  {YuchaMtn^  59).  These  last  no- 
tices, however,  have  beien  shown  to  refer  to  Gamaliel 
II,  the  grandson  of  the  apostle's  teacher  (comp.  Gr&tz, 
in  Frankel's  Monaitcknflj  i,  820 ;  Gttckiehie  der  Juden 
[r.pz.  1856],  iu,  289 ;  iv,  114, 152 ;  Jost,  Ceteh,  der  Ju- 
detUhum*  [Lpz.  1857],  i,  281 ;  and  especially  Fmnkel's 
ffodeffetien  m  Mitchnam  [Lips.  1859],  p.  57  sq.,  where 
all  the  fragments  about  Gamaliel  are  collected). — Kit- 
to,  s.  y.  See  Kitto's  Daify  Bible  JUust.  in  loc. ;  Ft&t- 
f reuter,  Di$t,  de  contil,  Gamal.  (Jen.  1680) ;  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  81.  Paul^  i,  56,  67 ;  Graun,  Hitt.  GcunaK- 
tlu  (Vltemb.  1687) ;  Baier,  De  comiSo  Gamalieiie  (Jen. 
1680);  Bucher,  De  ^tofuixotc  (Viteb.  1681);  Chlade- 
nius,  De  3'co/mx<V  (Viteb.  1715) ;  Lange,  Judicium  G<i- 
malieUs  (HaI.  1715) ;  Meulengracht,  De  reiigume  Gttma- 
Uelis  (Hafn.  1698) ;  Palmer,  Paubu  «.  Gamaliel  (Giess. 
1806). 

Gamaliel  bar  Simon,  also  called  Gamaliel  of 
Jabmb,  or  the  younger^  was  bom  about  A.D.  50.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  erudition ;  was  the  teacher  of  Aqui- 
la,  author  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  0.  T.,  and  of 
Onkelos,  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Like  his  father,  he  labored  earnestly  to  introduce  the 
Platonian  philosophy  into  Jewish  theology.  On  the 
death  of  Jochanan  ben  Zachai,  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  rabbinical  college  at  Jamnia.  Short- 
ly after  his  accession  he  reconstituted  the  Sanhedrim, 
which,  though  divested  at  this  time  of  all  secular  author- 
ity, nevertheless  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  moral 
life  of  the  Jews  of  their  time.  By  the  vigorous  measures 
which  Gamaliel  adopted,  he  made  many  enemies,  and 
was  even  for  a  time  deposed  from  the  presidency,  and 
instead  of  b!eing  superseded  by  his  lineal  descendant,  as 
had  been  customar}',  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azzariah,  was  elect- 
ed, and  a  re-examination  of  all  the  opinions  which  Ga- 
maliel affirmed  to  belong  to  the  Hillel  school  was  or- 
dared  by  the  Sanhedrim.  About  twenty  years  before 
Christ  a  division  arose  among  the  Jewish  rabbis,  and 
the  result  was  the  founding  of  a  separate  rabbinical 
college,  called  '*  School  of  Shamu."  When  the  San- 
hedrim entered  upon  a  re -examination  of  Gamall- 
el's  doctrines,  they  "  decided  in  favor  of  the  opinions 
which  were  in  harmony  with  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tions, irrespeetive  qfachooU."  **  This  collection  of  de- 
cisions is  called  Edajoth  (^^*1"*'1?,  collection  ofvilneea)  or 
BecMrah  (n'n'^ri&,  selection).  Among  the  decisions  re- 
considered was  the  opinion  about  tke  booh  ofEcdesias- 
tet  and  the  Song  ofSongj^  which  constituted  one  of  the 
differences  !>ctwcen  the  school  of  Shammai  and  Hil- 
bl."  The  former  excluded  and  the  latter  included 
them  in  the  canon,  and  "after  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  evidence,  it  was  found  that,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  traditions,  these  books  were  regarded  as  in- 
spired, and  hence  theybmi^r  decision  of  the  school  of 
Hillel  was  confirmed,  viz.  that  the  said  books  should 
be  retained  in  the  canon'*  (Jadjim^  i"?  & ;  Edijothy  v,  3). 
Gamaliel  was,  howeyer,  reinstated  in  his  position,  but 
with  defined  smA  restricted  power ;  and  the  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  aliout  A.D. 
116,  is  evinced  by  Onkelos,  "who  showed  him  royal 
honors  at  his  funeral,  and  burned  costl}*  garments  and 
furniture  to  the  amount  of  setftntg  Tyrian  minn,  i.  e. 
about  twenty-one  pounds  sterling.  Such  a  funeral  pile 
was  generally  raised  only  to  kings." — Kitto,  Cyd^KB- 
dia  of  Biblical  LUeraiure,  ii,  62;  Etheridge,  Introduc- 
tion to  Hebrew  Literature^  p.  59;  Hoefer,  Nouo,  Biog. 
Gin.  xix,  882.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Oamba,  FBANCia.  a  native  of  Corao.  one  of  the 


Protestant  martyrs  of  the  16tli  century.  He  was  ap> 
prehended  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  of 
Milan.  At  the  place  of  execution  a  monk  presented 
a  cross  to  liim,  to  whom  he  said, "  My  mind  is  so  full 
of  the  real  merits  and  goodness  of  Christ,  that  I  want 
not  a  piece  of  senseless  stick  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
him."  His  tongue  was  perforated  to  prevent  his  ad* 
dressing  the  crowd,  but  he  gave  a  sign  with  his  hand 
indicating  peace  and  confidence.  He  was  then  stran- 
gled, and  his  body  was  burnt  after  his  death,  July  21, 
1554.— Fox,  A>o2;o/*^ar^s,ii,478;  McCrio,  JKe/ormo- 
Oon  in  Italy,  chap.  v. 

Gkunbold,  John,  a  pious  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
was  born  April  10, 1711,  at  Pnncheston,  South  Wales, 
and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1789 
he  became  vicar  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
but  in  1742  he  joined  the  Moravians,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1754.  "And  certainly  few,  in  any 
age  of  the  Church,  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  spiritual  qualifications  which  the  apostle  specified 
as  distinguishing  a  good  bishop— fervor  of  devotion, 
humility  of  mlnd^  disinterestedness  of  spirit,  a  disposi- 
tion to  universal  benevolence,  and  a  willingness  to  un- 
dertake any  labor,  or  submit  to  any  privation,  in  order 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  men.  From  the  time  of  his  consecration,  he  resided 
for  ten  years,  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  primitive 
bishop  over  the  Moravian  congregation,  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  an  active  over- 
sight by  correspondence  with  all  the  minbters  of  his 
communion  throughout  England."  He  died  Sept.  18, 
1771.  Among  his  writings  are  A  Memoir  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf: — Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren : — History  of  the  Greenland  Mission  of  the  United 
Brethren :  —  Hymns  (1748)  .*  —  Sttmmary  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (1767, 12mo).  His  Works  were  edited,  with 
an  introductory  essay,  by  Thos.  Erskine,  Esq.  (Glasg. 
1822, 12mo). — Jamie8on,(7yc/(;(pcrd»a  qf  Biography,  s.  v. 

Games  are  so  natural  to  man,  especially  in  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood,  that  no  nation  has  been  or  can  lie 
entirely  without  them.  (I.)  Accordingly,  a  few  traces 
are  found  in  the  early  Hebrew  history  of  at  least  pri- 
vate and  childish  diversions.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
in  Syria  would  indispose  the  mature  to  more  bodily 
exertion  than  the  duties  of  life  imposed,  while  the 
gravity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  charac- 
ter might  seem  compromised  by  anything  so  light  as 
sports.  Dignified  ease,  therefore,  corresponds  with  the 
idea  which  we  form  of  Oriental  recreation.  The  father 
of  the  family  sits  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  or  reclines  on 
the  house-top,  or  appears  at  the  city  gate,  and  there 
tranquilly  enjoys  repose,  broken  by  conversation,  un- 
der the  light  and  amid  the  warmth  of  the  bright  and 
breezy  heavens,  in  the  cool  of  the  retiring  day,  or  be- 
fore the  sun  has  assumed  his  burning  ardors  (Dent, 
xvi,  14 ;  Lam.  v,  14).  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
games  may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  public, 
the  first  two  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life ;  the  lat- 
ter, as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either  foreign  intro- 
ductions into  Palestine,  or  the  customs  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

1.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the  notices  are 
very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  Hebrew  children  were  without  the  amuse- 
ments adapted  to  their  age.  The  toys  and  sports  of 
childhood  claim  a  remote  antiquity ;  and  if  the  chil- 
dren of  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  their  dolls  of  inge- 
nious construction,  and  played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  ^4  nc. 
Egypt,  abridgm.  i,  197),  and  if  the  children  of  the  Bo- 
mans  amused  themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present 
day  (Horace,  2  Sat,  iii,  247),  we  may  imagine  the  He- 
brew children  doing  the  same,  as  they  played  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  (Zech.  viii,  5 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxx,  19). 
The  only  recorded  sports,  however,  are  keeping  tame 
birds  (Job  xli,  5 ;  compare  Catull.  2, 1),  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt,  xi, 
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1ft).  Ceminenttiig  on  2«eh.xtl,  B,jBn)iiM  nmtlaBi  >n 
ammamenC  of  tba  janag  which  !■  Hian  pnctised  In 
mon  than  one  put  of  the  north  of  EngUnd.  "  It  la 
cnnonmry,"  he  wys,  "la  the  cittei  of  Palettiae,  and 
hu  been  w  from  ancient  tlmei,  lo  placa  up  ind  down 
large  slonee  to  aerve  for  exerciw  for  tha  young,  who, 
according  in  each  cane  to  thair  degree  of  Mnngtb,  lift 
theee  iilonee,  some  u  high  as  tbeir  kne«,  othen  (o 
tiietr  middle,  othen  above  Ifaeir  headt,  the  handi  being 
kept  hDiimntal  and  joined  nnder  the  atone."  A  Hml- 
lar  mode  or  exereiMi  prevailed  la  andent  Egj-pt  (Via. 
kinaon,  1, 207).     See  Children. 


ADctent  EgTpllui  IHUnE  Btp  of  Sand. 

Hnaic,  aong,  and  dancing  were  recreations  leaerved 
tnoitlj'  for  Ibe  young  or  for  feative  occaaiona.  From 
Lam.  v,  16,  ■'  the  crown  Is  fallen  from  our  head"  (neo 
the  entire  puaoge  on  the  subject  of  games),  It  might 
be  inferred  that,  u  among  the  Greeka  and  Latina,  cbap- 
leta  of  dowers  were  aometimea  worn  during  featlvit}'. 
To  the  amuaementa  just  mentioned  frequent  allmioni 
are  found  in  holy  writ,  among  which  may  be  given 
Psa.  xxn,  11 ;  Jer.  nsxi,  13;  Luko  nv,  25.  In  lu. 
xu,  S9,  a  paaaage  is  found  which  aervea  to  show  how 
much  of  festivity  and  mirth  waa  mingled  with  relig- 
ious obaervances;  the  Journey  on  feetlval  occasions  up 
to  Jeruaalem  was  enlivened  by  musk,  If  not  by  dan- 
cing. Some  of  the  chief  objecta  aimed  at  in  the  Greek 
and  other  games  were  gained  among  the  Hebrews  by 
tbeir  three  great  national  festivals — the  Fauover,  Ibe 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  At  (he 
recurrence  of  these  feitivala  the  nation  was  brought 
together  la  honor  of  the  true  God;  and  in  times  of  re- 
ligioui  feeling  these  great  meeting*  were  looked  for- 
ward to  and  were  celebrated  with  perhaps  not  less  joy, 
though  Joy  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  from  that 
with  which  the  Greeka  looked  forward  to  and  cele- 
brated their  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games. 
The  public  games  of  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been 
exclu  aively  coniiectedwithioilitarj' sports 
and  exercises,  and  oven  of  these  the  no- 
ticea  ore  few  and  brief.  It  was  probably 
in  this  way  that  the  Jewish  youth  were 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the 
aling  (1  Sam.  xi,  20,  SO-86;  Jude  xx, 
16;  1  Chron.  lii,  2).  Allusion  to  wi  ' 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  « 
dance,  such  aa  we  read  of  in  differi 

14,  where  Ahner  proposes  that  the  you 
men  should  arise  and  "play"  befon 
two  armies.     The   Hebrew   ptlU  (<A< 
cfcii),fot  "play,"  is  frequently 
dancing  (3  Sam.  vi,  21;  Jer.  x 
and  Ahner  seems  here  to  refer  U 
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ity,  Thla  may  isdioate  tha  practice  among  the  an- 
cient laraelite*  of  games  aomewhat  similar  to  tha 
jousts  and  toDrnamenta  of  the  Ulddla  Agar.  On  the 
subject  of  dancing,  see  Mkbaelii,  J/onucAe  BeM, 
article  197.  No  trace  ti  found  in  Hebrew  antiq- 
uity of  any  of  the  ordinary  games  of  skill  or  hazard 
which  an  ao  nDmerona  In  tha  Wealem  world.  IHce 
are  menUonad  by  the  Talmndista  (Miahna,  aamJudr.  iii, 
3;  Siaib,  xxiii,  !),  probably  introduced  from  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  «*);  and,  if  we  aasume  that  the  He- 
brewa  imitated,  aa  not  Imptobably  they  did,  other 
amusements  of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  such 
gamea  aaodd  and  even,  ixora  (the  micart  diffilit  of  the 
Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  etc.  (Wilkin- 
son, 1, 188).  If  it  be  objected  that  such  trifling  amnae- 
menta  were  Inconiislent  with  the  gravity  of  the  He- 

AralHans  at  tbe  preeent  day  are  equally  trifling,  sneh 
as  blind  man's  bnlT,  hiding  tbe  ring,  etc  (Wellated's 
^roKo,  i,  IBO).     SeeSpoBT. 

2.  With  re^ud  to  manly  games,  they  were  not  mnch 
followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural  eameatnesa 
ofthaircharacterand  the  inSaence  of  the  climate  alike 
indisposed  them  to  active  exertian.  Tbe  chief  amnae- 
ment  of  the  men  appears  to  hive  consisted  in  ronver- 
salron  and  joking  (Jer.  xv,  17 ;  Fniv.  xxvi,  19).  Tbe 
military  exercise  noticed  above  in  2  Sam.  ii,  14,  if  in- 
tended aa  a  sport,  it  moat  have  rewmbled  the  jnid, 
with  tha  exception  of  the  combatanta  not  belngmoont- 
ad ;  but  it  is  more  ccmaonsnt  lo  the  senae  of  the  [as- 
sage  to  give  the  term  there  used  the  sense  otfouang  at 
fighting  (Theniui,CoaBH.  ad  loc.).  Even  among  the  ac- 
tive Egyptiana,  however,  whose  gamea  have  been  iig- 
nred  on  their  mntal  tablets,  we  find  little  that  aug. 
Kesta  a  comparison  with  the  vigorous  contests  of  the 
Grecian  gamea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ia  tha 
following,  showing  what  appean  to  be  play  with  tha 
single-stick  (Wilkinson,  i,  206).     Id  s. 


Ancient  Kgyptlaus  Fenttai^ 

wrestling  or  similar  athletic  exercises  ai 
on  tbe  Egyptian  monuments,  and  even  mn 
resented  as  tumbling  in  lllte  sportive  n 


ttair  IkTorite  ipoit  •ppam  to  bare  bsen  the  mam  m- 
dUa  game  of  draughts,  which  CTen  TDjalCy  did  Dotdli- 
dain  to  ihan  (Wilkinion,  1, 1S9  iq.).     See  P1.AY. 

8.  Public  gunei  were  altogether  (brelgn  to  the  ipirit 
of  Hsbrew  Institutions;  the  great  religbui  feidvals 
■applied  the  pleuunble  excitement  and  the  fbelingg 
of  DaEional  uoion  which  lendered  the  game!  of  Greece 
■o  populaTf  and  at  the  Bame  time  inspired  the  perauo- 
lion  that  lucb  gatberings  ahouhl  be  exdiuively  cod- 
nected  with  nligioni  dutlea.  Accordiagly,  the  erec- 
tba  of  a  jywamuiM  by  JaaoD,in  which  the  diiciu  wai 
chieflv  practiied,  was  looked  upon  ■•  a  beathenlsh  pro- 
eewliiiK  (1  Hacc.  1,  U ;  !  Hacc.  iv,  12-14),  Hud  the  aub- 
■equent  erection  bj  Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphithe- 
atre at  JeruMlem  (Joeephua,  AnI.  i»,  8, 1\  aa  well  at 
at  CBsarea  (AnI.  jiv,  9,  6 ;  War,  i,  21,  8)  and  at  Beiy- 
tuB  (AiU.  xlx,  7,  6).  in  each  of  which  a  quinquennial 
•featiTal  tn  honor  of  Cietar  waa  celebrated  with  the 
naual  contest!  In  gjmnaatlcs,  cbaiiot-rsceii,  m 
■ud  with  wild  beasts—was  viewed  with  the  deepest 
aversion  b;  the  general  body  of  the  JewB  (AnI.  XT,  8, 
1).  In  the  Old  Testament  two  passages  contain  a 
clear  reference  to  gamee :  Psi.  xlx,  9,  "  Bejoicetb  as  a 
strong  man  to  ran  a  race;"  Eccl.  Ix,  II,  "I  said  that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift."  Tbe  entire  absence  of 
verbal  or  hlilorieal  refereace  to  this  sobject,  however, 
in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little  it  entered  Into  the  life 
of  the  Jews.  Some  of  tbe  forcitpi  Jews,  indeed,  im- 
Ubed  a  taste  for  theatrical  repnuentations ;  Josephus 
(L»/e,  3)  speaks  of  one  AUtnras,  an  actor  of  farces  (fu- 
fiaXdyoc),  who  was  In  high  favor  with  Nero.  (See  Eich- 
hotn,  De  Jvdaor.  re  tctnica.  In  tin  Coimnait.  GmUiiig. 
Jttc.) 

(II.)  Among  tbe  Greeks,  on  tbe  other  band,  end 
snbseqnently  among  the  Ramans  Ukewiie,  tbe  rage  for 
theatricol  exhibitions  was  each  that  every  city  of  any 
size  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.  At  Bpbesus 
an  annual  contest  (dyuv  azi  yvfivtxic  kpI  uotvurvf, 
Thucyd.  iii,  ItM)  was  held  in  honor  of  DUna,  which 
was  superintended  bj  officers  named  'Amapxai  (Acts 
xls,  31;  A.  V.  "chief  of  Asia").  See  AaiAKCU.  It 
ia  possible  that  Pant  was  present  when  these  games 
were  proceeding,  as  they  were  celehntad  in  the  month 
of  May  (see  Conjbesra  and  Howson's  31.  Paul,  li,  82) ; 
bat  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  notes  of  time  in  Acts 
HI,  1-3,  16. 

1.  Roman  BeoAfighti  and  GtaHalorial  ^totM.~-(l.) 
A  direct  reference  to  tbe  exhibitions  that  took  place 
on  such  occadoDS  is  made  in  the  term  i6tifioiia\iioa, 
"I  fought  with  beasts''  (1  Cor.  i»,  82).  The  ftjpm- 
liax'a  or  beast-figbt  (venatio  in  Latin)  constituted 
among  the  Homans  a  put  of  the  amusements  of  the 
circus  or  amphitheatre.  It  consisted  in  the  combat  of 
human  beings  with  animals.  The  persons  destined  to 
this  barbarous  kind  of  amusement  were  termed  Bripto- 
paxoi,  hftliarU,  Tbaf  were  generally  of  two  classes: 
1.  Voluntary,  that  is,  persons  wba  fought  either  for 
amusement  or  for  fcy.  they  wen  clothed  and  pmvi- 
ded  with  oBterive  and  defenaiTe  weapons.    2.  Con- 
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ware  destroyed  in  tbe  tliestre  at  Cwaarea  by  Ibis  and 
similar  methods.  Tbe  expression  as  used  by  Paul  is 
nsna]ly  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on  acoonnt  of 
ttM  qoallfylng  words  jcor' dv<lpuirav,  "after  tbe  man- 
ner of  a  man,"  tbe  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  oc- 
currence in  the  Acts,  and  the  rights  of  dtiiensbip 
which  he  enjoyed ;  none  of  these  argnments  can  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  term  Cirpiofioxtiv  !■  applied  in  Its  til«nl 
sense  in  the  apostolical  e^dstles  (Ignatius,  ad  Ejih.li 
ad  TralL  10;  Mart.  Polge.S;  oomp.  Euseb.  E.  H.  Ir, 
15),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ignatius,  ad  Bom. 
I>),an  explanation  it  added  wMcb  implies  that  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  taken  Uteially.  Certainly  Paul 
was  exposed  to  some  extnordinary  suffering  at  Ephe- 
sus,  which  he  describes  in  language  borrowed  from,  if 
not  descriptive  of,  a  real  case  of  (tfpiopixia  i  for  he 
speaks  of  himseir  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 
(ivt^avaTiov^,  1  Cor.  iv,  9 ;  ^roK^ifia  rtA  Baviirov  ia- 
Xh'aiuv,  3  Cor.  1,  B),  exhibited  pnvloDsly  to  the  ex»- 
cution  of  tbe  sentence  {aniliitiy.l  Cor.  I.  c),  reserved 
to  tbe  conclusion  of  the  games  (ia\o'Toiic),aa  was  usnal 
with  the  tAerunociU  ("norlasiinoB  elegit,  velut  bestiari- 
os,"  Tertoll.  Dt  Pudie.  14),  and  thus  made  a  spectacle 
(BioTpcv  ijivifiitiuv).  Lightlbot  (Extreit.  on  1  Cor. 
XT,  32)  points  to  the  friendliness  of  the  aaiarchs  at  s 
Bubeequent  period  (Acts  xii,  81)  as  probably  reaulting 
fWim  some  wonderful  preservation  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed. .  Nero  selected  this  mode  of  execnting  tbe 
Christians  at  Bonie,  with  tbe  iMrbarons  aggravation 
tliat  the  Tictbns  wen  dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts 
(Tacitus,  Aim,  it,  44).  Paul  may  possibly  aUude  to 
his  escape  from  ancb  tortnre  in  2  Tim.  iv,  17.  A* 
none  but  tbe  vilest  of  men  were  in  general  devoted  to 
these  beast-^ghts,  no  pnaishment  could  he  more  con- 
dign and  cruel  than  what  was  f^qnently  inflicted  on 
tbe  primitive  Christians,  when  they  were  hurried  away 
"to  the  lions"  (as  the  phrase  was),  merely  for  th«r 
fldelity  to  conscience  and  to  Christ  its  Lord.  Ephesus 
appears  to  have  bad  some  unenviable  distinction  In 
thene  brutal  exhibitions  (Schleusner,  //1.  s.  v.),  so 
that  there  Is  a  peenllai  propriety  in  the  language  of  the 

Of  these  beasl-Bghts  the  Bomans  were  paiaionately 
fond.  The  number  of  animals  which  appear  to  have 
been  fkom  time  to  time  engaged  in  them  is  such  as  to 
excite  In  tbe  reader's  mind  Ixith  ^nty  and  aversion. 
Sylia,  during  bis  praMorsbip,  sent  into  tbe  arena  no 
fewer  than  100  lions,  which  were  butchered  by  beings 
wearing  the  human  shape.  Pompey  caused  the  do- 
stmction  in  tbls  way  of  600  lions.  On  tbe  same  occa. 
Bion  there  perished  nearly  twenty  elephants.  These 
numbers,  however,  are  small  compared  with  the  butch- 
ery which  took  place  in  later  periods.  Under  lltua, 
5000  wild  and  4000  tame  animals,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  11,000  ani-  > 
mals,  are  Biid  to  have 
been  destroyed.   See    ' 

Anl.».y.  Bestiaril. 

(2.)  The  fights  of 
tbe  gladlaton  with 
one  another  was  also 


Ancient  Roman  BeHt-Dghtcr. 


bound  (Cicero,  Pro  Sm.  U;  Ep.ad  QaiiH.  Fml.  il,  6 ; 
Seneca,  De  Btmf.  il,  19;  Tertoll.  Afo!.  9).  Political 
Offbndera  eepecially  were  so  treated,  and  Josephus 
iWar,  vii,  a,  1)  ncoids  that  no  leas  than  2IK10  Jaws 


aon  practice  at 
It  began  B. 
C.  264,  and  increased 
to  such  ■  fsaifoi  ex- 
at  on  a  single 
n,  tn  honor  of  . 
the  triumph  of  tbe 
imperor  Trajan  over  ' 
he  Dadans,  10,000 
I   eladiators  fought  for 


1   of 


the    people.       Tbey    . 
poeed  of  captivM  or 


(?AHES 

eoDdamned  nutafacton,  bot  aftermrdi,  u  tbt  p« 
for  blood  gra*  Mrooger,  fne-born  citjiana,  bhu  of  no- 
ble birth,  and  even  wnoen,  foDgbt  ■tter  thb  bahion. 
Thfl  apecUlan  baUed  on  thalr  tkvoHU  gUdLaton  with 
much  the  aaina  reeling*  u  tbaj  batted  on  tha  ttTor- 
its  honei  which  ran  baftara  them  In  tha  circni.  S«a 
Smith,  Did.  e/Oatt.  Ant.  a.  v.  GUdUtorea. 

Tha  gaoMa  «iid  theatrical  exbibltlaru  of  tba  heathen 
were  regarded  bj  tha  euly  Chriitiina  with  u  atrong 
diupprobation  «a  the;  were  by  the  Jawg  ttenaimlly, 
■ml  ror  better  reaKog  (Naandet'a  Ourth  IliH.  i,  866, 
I  Ui).  National  antogonlam  to  everything  Toreign  ai 
auch  had  mnch  effect  in  producing  Jewiab  oppoaition 
to  the  gamei.  It  was  aa  minliUring  in  tbemaelTa* 
and  by  their  attendant  circnTnatani;ee  to  the  Intte  of 
the  fleah  and  of  the  ej'e,  oa  producing  almoat  of  ne- 
ceaaity  a  cruel  temper  in  the  liebolden,  and  running 
counter  to  the  moral  feeling,  modeaty,  and  aobriety 
of  the  Chrutian  character,  that  the  public  ■peclaclea 
and  gomes  of  tbe  heathen  were  ivnked  among  those 
potnps  and  vanitlsa  which  the  Chriattani  were  obliged 
(o  renounce  by  their  baptiamil  tow.  Even  the  bet- 
ter-minded among  the  bealfaen  regarded  thsae  gamea 
with  disapproval.  Pliny  tba  conaul  apeak*  witii  ap- 
proval of  Janioi  Haaricias,  wbo  eipmsed  an  eaniest 
wiab  that  they  conld  be  abolished  at  Rome  (Pliny's 
Jxtttrt.  iv,  22) ;  nor  does  Taeito*  appear  to  traat  them 
with  mnch  greater  nepect  (tfu(.  iil,  8S).  Rome  add- 
ed te  tbe  Grteic  example  tCaturea  nl  cruelty  which 
were  unknown  In  the  original  Grecian  gamea ;  and 
there  was  one  feature  of  difference  between  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  games  which  rendered  the  former  a 
much  more  fitting  ill uolntioD  of  the  Christian  life  than 
the  latter  were,  namely,  that  in  the  Grecian  games  the 
most  eminent  men  in  tbe  land  came  forward  and  con- 
tended personally  for  victmy,  while  In  Borne  the  most 
eminent  men  were  merely  apectetor*  of  tbe  conteata 
.  of  tbclr  inferiora  (Ulbbon,'iWt>K  and  F(Jl,  chap.  xl.  p. 
II).  Diomede  and  Henelana,  Antilocbns  and  Ajax,  and 
Ulyssca,  the  king*,  great  warrlora,  and  wiae  men  of 
the  Grecian  eUtes,  deemed  it  an  honor  te  contend  for 
Yictory  in  their  countries'  game*,  andoven  old  Kestor, 
the  Homeric  type  of  peifection  in  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  body,  regretted  that  his  years  prevented  him  ftoni 
JcHuing  in  the  glnious  strife  (ItCad,  iiiii,  GS4) ;  but 
"  a  eenator,  or  even  a  dtiien,  conacions  of  hie  digniQ', 
would  have  blushed  to  expoae  his  peraon  or  hb  honea 
In  the  circus  of  Rome."  See  Snutb's  Did.  f/Ckm. 
A^  s.  T.  Ludi. 

2.  Gncim  Pria  or  Gfimaitic  Coittt^.—Tbo  acrip- 
tuial  allusions  (Gsl.ii,Sj  r,  7  ;  PhU.il.  IS;  iii,  M;  I 
Tim.  vi,  li;  2  Tim.  ii,  S;  Heb.  sii,  1,  i,  12)  ore  the 
more  uppropiate,  because  the  Grecian  gamea  were  in 
their  origin  and  in  their  best  days  intimately  couTiected 
with  religion.  Games  In  Greece  were  very  nnmerona. 
Tbey  are  traceable  by  tradition  hack  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  Grecian  civilization.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
obscurity  which  rests  on  their  origin  is  a  consequence 
and  a  sign  of  their  high  and  even  mythic  antiquitv. 
See  Smith,  Did.  o/Clati.  Ani.  a.  t.  Athletai. 

(1.)  Four  of  these  gomes  stood  br  above  the  reat, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  iipol,  "sacred,"  and  deriv- 
ing their  support  fh>m  the  great  Hellenic  family  at 
large,  though  each  one  had  special  honor  in  ita  own  lo- 
cality: theae  four  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nome- 
an,  and  Isthmian.  Tbe  first  were  held  in  the  highest 
honor.  The  vietera  at  the  Olympic  games  were  ac- 
counted the  noblest  and  happieat  of  mortels,  and  ever;' 
means  was  teken  ttut  could  show  the  respect  in  whiob 
they  were  held.  These  gsmos  were  celobiBtcd  every 
five  years  at  Olympia.  in  Elis,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  Hence  the  epoch  called  the  Olym- 
plada. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  laid  down  in  a  well- 
planned  Evstemalic  series,  beginning  with  the  easier 
(Kor^^),  and  proceeding  on  to  the  more  difficult  (3a- 
pia).     Some  of  these  were  spedally  fitted  la  give 


k<k),  burling  tbe  )arelin  (dcdiTuv).  When  skill  had 
beea  otitalned  in  theae,  and  the  conaequent  ilrengUi, 
then  followed  a  aeverer  course  of  discipline.  Thia  waa 
twofold— 1,  aimplej  2,  compound.     'Ihe  aimple  con- 


pound  we  find  in  tbepaUalUm  iirivraS 
(iun,  the  five  contests),  made  up  of  the  union  of  leap- 
ing, running,  quolting,  wrestlinifi  and  in  hurling  the 
spear;  and  in  the  patiraliim  (jraytpanov,  general 
trial  of  strength),  which  consisted  of  wrestling  aad 
boxing.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  in  detail 
of  tbe  diatlnctions  which  Galen  makes  between  the  or- 
dinary motiona  of  tlie  body  and  thoae  which  were  n- 


irllng  Uw  Jinlln. 


qaired  in  those  axcrclMS,  since  the  lumea  thaniMlvGa 
'  *re  sufficient  to  males  nunlftst  bow  manitold,  Mvere, 
lun;<,  *nd  difficult  th«  bodily  discipline  vis,  ead  the 
Inference  Is  eiaj  and  unavoidable  that  the  effect  on 
the  bodii  V  frame  most  have  been  of  the  most  decided 
and  lasting  kind.    See  Exercise  (Bodilt). 

JtacMff,  wblcb  Is  the  kind  of  contest  chiefly  teferrad 
to  in  the  N.  T.,  may  be  tncad  back  to  the  earliest  pe- 
rioda  of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  may  be  regarded  u 
the  first  friendly  contest  in  vhich  men  engaged,  Ac- 
tordingly,  the  Olympic  and  Fytbian,  probably  ateo 
the  other  games,  opened  with  foot-races.  Foot-racing, 
perfected  by  systematic  proctjco,  vas  divided  into  dif' 
terent  kinds.  If  one  ran  merely  to  the  end  of  the 
course  {iTaSiou),  It  was  called  stadium;  if  ono  went 
thither  and  back,  be  ran  the  double  course  {iiavXoi). 


Aoclent  Foot-nee. 

The  longest  course  wis  tho  ^uXi;^o;.  which  required 
extraordinary  speed  and  power  of  endurance.  What 
it  involved  the  ancients  have  left  in  no  small  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  sometimes  given  as  seven  times  over  the 
stadium;  at  others,  twelve  times;  at  others  again, 
twenty;  and  even  the  number  of  four-and-twenty 
times  is  mentioned.  In  the  prepuaCory  discipline  ev- 
erything was  done  which  could  conduce  to  swiftness 
and  strength.  The  exercises  were  performed  with  the 
body  naked  and  well  oiled.  Minute  directions  were 
established  In  order  to  prevent  foul  play  (rarortxn'a, 
tatoipyia)  of  any  kind,  so  that  alt  the  competitors 
miglit  start  and  ran  on  terms  of  entire  equality.  The 
contest  was  generally  most  severe  i  to  reach  the  goal 
sooner  by  one  foot  was  enough  to  decide  the  victory. 
See  Smith,  i>icf.  of  Clan.  Aatiq.  s.  v.  Stadium.  See 
Dnoci;  I^PiNO;  Wustuno. 
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Beside*  the  athletic  games  ahore  deiolhed,  there 
were  others,  coniiitlng  of  racing  in  chariots,  on  horse- 
back, or  with  torches ;  and  sUll  others,  in  which  the 
parties  strove  to  excel  one  another  in  skill  In  playing 
upon  various  instruments.     See  Race. 

At  the  Oi}-mpic  games  the  prize  was  simply  a  chap- 
let  made  of  wild  cdive.  The  crowns  were  laid  ou  a 
tripod,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  csnioe,  so  as  tu 
he  seen  by  all.  On  tfae  same  table  there  were  also  ex- 
posed to  view  palm-branches,  one  of  which  was  given 
into  the  hand  of  each  conqneror  at  the  same  time  with 
the  chaplet.  The  victors,  having  been  summoned  by 
proclamation,  were  presented  witii  the  eniigns  of  vic- 
tory, and  conducted  along  the  stadinm,  preceded  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  their  honors,  and  announced 
their  name,  parentage,  and  country.  Tho  real  reward, 
however,  was  in  the  fame  which  cnsoed.  A  chaplet 
won  in  the  chariot-races  at  01ym[ua  was  the  highest 
of  earthly  honors.  What  congntuUtions  from  friends ; 
bow  waa  the  public  eye  directed  to  the  fortunate  con- 
queror; what  honor  hod  be  conferred  on  hii  naUre 
city,  and  for  what  office  waa  such  a  one  not  St  I  With 
what  Intense  and  deep  delight  must  hu  bosom  have 
been  filled  when  the  full  acclaim  of  assembled  Greece 
fell  upon  bis  ear,  coming  in  loud  salntatlDnB  and  ap. 
piloses  from  every  part  of  the  crowded  conrse  1  Then 
come  the  more  privala  attentions  of  individual  friends. 
One  brought  a  chaplet  of  flowers;  another  bound  hii 
head  with  ribbons.  Afterwards  came  the  triumphal 
sacrifice  made  to  the  twelve  gods,  accompanied  by 
sumptuous  feasting.  The  poet  now  began  his  office, 
gaining  In  some  cases,  both  for  himself  and  the  happy 
victor,  an  unexpected  immortality.  Music  alao  lent 
her  aid,  and  his  name  was  sung  wherever  the  noble 
accents  of  the  Greek  tongue  asserted  their  snpremacy. 
In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  great  men, 
their  names  and  achievements  were  entered  into  • 
public  register,  which  was  under  the  care  of  suitable 
officers.  A  no  less  privilege  was  that  of  having  a  itat- 
ae  of  themselves  placed,  either  it  the  expense  of  their 
country  or  their  friends,  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter. 
A  perhaps  still  greater  honor  awaited  the  victor  on  his 
return  home.  The  conquerors  at  the  Isthmian  garnet 
were  wont  to  be  received  in  their  chariots,  >uper1>ly 
attired,  amid  thronging  end  Jubilant  multitudes.  One 
or  two  other  privileges  belonged  to  these  victors,  inch 
■1  Immunity  from  public  offices,  and  a  certain  yearly 
fltlpend.  At  the  Isthmian  games  the  prize  was  ivy 
during  the  mythic  periods.  In  Inter  ages  the  victor 
was  nsuslly  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  pine-leavee. 
If  the  conqueror  had  come  off  victorious  in  the  three 
great  divisions  —  music,  gymnastics,  and  racing — he 
was  in  the  Pythian,  ss  well  as  in  the  other  sacred 
games,  presentedaUowithapalm-bianch.  SeeSmith'i 
Dict.ofCkut.  AiU%j.i.y.  Isthmian,  Olympian, Keme- 
an,  I^rthiui  Games  severally.    See  Cbown. 


(S.)  Panl'i  epistles  (as  above)  abound  with  allustoni 
to  the  Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  tbe 
IstLmlan  games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  II,  206).  These  contests  (ua')wi'.-a  word 
of  general  Import,  applied  by  Paul,  not  to  thej^**,  as 
the  A.V.  has  it,  but  to  tbe  race,  3  Tim.  iv,  7;  1  Tim. 
vi,  IS)  are  minutely  illustrated  by  his  references,  In 
which  they  are  used  ai  a  figure  of  the  Christian's 
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oonne  of  duty  and  straggle  with  oppotiBg  infliMiiceB. 
The  competiton  (o  dymnZofuvoCy  1  Cor.  ix,  25;  idv 
d9\y  rcCf  2  Tim.  ii,  5)  required  a  long  end  severe 
course  of  previous  trsinlDg  (comp.  etafiarta^  yvfivatria, 
1  Tim.  iv,  8),  during  which  a  particular  diet  was  en- 
forced (frdvra  lyKpartvirat^  dovXecywyiu^  1  Cor.  ix,  26, 
27).  In  the  Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  exer- 
cises (vrpoyvftvaafxara)  extended  over  a  period  of  teu 
months,  during  the  last  of  which  they  wen  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  appointed  offioers.  The  con- 
tests took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators  (ircpucci/Mvov  vi^oc  ftafrntputv,  Heb.  xii,  1), 
the  competitors  being  the  spectacle  (9iarpov=9ia/ia, 
1  Cor.  iv,  9 ;  Bioi^Sfuvot,  Heb.  x,  88).  The  games 
were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  (cif pvlac* 

1  Cor.  ix,  27),  whose  office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  name 
and  country  of  each  candidate,  and  especially  to  an- 
nounce the  name  of  the  victor  before  the  assembled 
multitude,  as  well  as  to  signif}'  the  other  crises  of  the 
game.  Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down 
for  the  different  contests,  as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered 
to  a  competitor ;  that  in  boxing  the  combatants  should 
not  lay  hold  of  one  another,  etc. ;  any  infiringement 
of  these  rules  (iav  /<j)  vofiifAiat  a0X^q^,  2  Tim.  ii,  5) 
involved  a  loss  of  the  prise,  the  competitor  being  pro- 
nounced disqualified  (d^cMn/ioc,  1  Cor.  ix,  27,  *' cast- 
away," a  term  that  seems  to  picture  the  condition  of 
one  disgraced  by  being  adjudged  unfit  to  enter  the 
lists  or  rejected  after  the  game  was  .over).  The  judge 
was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity  (o  iUauoQ  Kfurnq^ 

2  Tim.  iv,  8) :  his  office  was  to  decide  any  disputes 
(/3pa/3£vinii,  Col.  iii,  15;  A.  V.  **rale**)  and  to  give 
tile  prize  (jb  jipafhiov,  1  Cor.  ix,  24 ;  PhiL  iu,  14), 
consisting  of  a  crown  (ori^voCt  2  Tim.  ii,  5 ;  iv,  8) 
of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  of 
pine,  or,  at  one  period,  ivy,  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
These  crowns,  though  perishable  (jpBapTov^  1  Cor.  ix, 
25 ;  comp.  1  Pet  v,  4),  were  always  regarded  as  a  source 
of  unfailing  exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  19) : 
palm-branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  (Rev.  vii,  9).  Paul  alludes  to  two  only  out  of 
five  contests,  boxing  and  running,  most  frequently  to 
the  latter.  In  boxing  (inr/ftfi ;  compare  wvcrf voi,  1 
Cor.  ix,  26),  the  hand^  and  arms  were  bound  with  the 
ceste^,  a  band  of  leather  studded  with  nails,  which 
very  much  increased  the  severity  of  the  blow,  and  ren- 
dered a  bruise  inevitable  (uwoina^fef ,  1  Cor.  /.  c. ;  virw- 
'Kta=rd  vicb  rove  wircrf  rHv  wXtfyHv  «X*^»  Pollux, 
Onom,  ii,  4,  52).  The  skill  of  the  combatant  was 
shown  in  avoiding  the  blows  of  his  adversary,  so  that 
they  were  expended  on  the  air  (ovk  wc  dkpa  dipwvj  1 
Cor.  /.  c),  or  the  phrase  may  allude  to  the  prelndial 
trials  of  comparative  strength  (comp.  Statins,  Theb,  vi, 
487 ;  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  iv,  870).  The  foot-race  {IpofioQ,  2 
Tiro,  iv,  7,  a  word  peculiar  to  Paul ;  comp.  Acts  xiii, 
55 ;  XX,  24)  was  run  in  the  ttadhim  {iv  irra^c^ ;  A.  Y . 
"race;"  1  Cor.  ix,  24),  an  oblong  area,  open  at  one 
end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular  form  at  the  other, 
along  the  sides  of  which  were  the  raised  tiers  of  seats 
on  which  the  spectators  sat.  The  race  was  either 
from  one  end  of  the  ttadium  to  the  other,  or,  in  the  Si- 
avXoCi  back  again  to  the  starting-post.  There  may 
be  a  latent  reference  to  the  SiavXoc  in  the  expression 
apxHyov  Kai  rcXfuuri/v  (Heb.  xii,  2),  Jesus  being,  as 
it  were,  the  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  locus  a  quo 
and  the  locus  ad  quern  of  the  Christian's  course.  The 
judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (tneovov ;  Auth.yers. 
**mark ;"  Phil,  iii,  14),  which  was  clearly  visible  from 
one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other,  so  that  the  runner 
could  make  straight  for  it  {ouk  itQ  dhtiKtoQ^  1  Cor.  ix, 
26).  Paul  brings  vividly  before  our  minds  the  earn- 
estness of  the  competitor,  having  cast  off  every  encum- 
brance (oycov  diroOkfitvot  iravTo)^  especially  any 
closely-fitting  robe  (jEvvipieraToVy  Heb.  xii,  1 ;  comp. 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  543),  holding  on  his  course 
uninterruptedly  (SttJKia^  Phil,  iii,  12),  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  distant  goal  {d^opHnntQ,  dirkpKtiri,  Heb.  xii,  2 ; 


xi,  26),  unmindful  of  the  space  already  past  (rd  fdw 
(neicta  littKavBavopLkvoQ^  Phil.  L  c),  and  stretching 
forward  with  bent  body  (roic  H  tfifrpooOtv  iviKruvo- 
fuvoc)j  bis  perseverance  (^t'  tnro^ov^Ct  Heb.  xii,  1), 
his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  course  (jura  x<ip^c. 
Acts  XX,  24),  his  exultation  as  he  not  only  receives 
(cAa/3ov,  Phil,  iii,  12),  but  actually  grasps  (icaraXdfiw, 
not  '*  apprehend,"  as  A.y.  PhiL ;  iinXafiov,  1  Tim.  vL 
12, 19)  the  crown  which  had  been  set  apart  (asrocfirai, 
2  Tim.  iv,  8)  for  the  victor.  The  lengths  of  the  bounds 
(a  stade  or  fhrlong  apart)  give  some  idea  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  trial,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  when  he  speaks  of  running  with  patience 
the  race  set  before  him  (viro^ovii,  sustained  effvr<y. 
Indeed,  one  Ladas,  a  victor  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
the  ^oXtyoc,  or  long  race,  was  so  exhausted  by  his  ef- 
forts that,  immediately  on  gaining  the  honor  and  be- 
ing crowned,  he  yielded  up  his  breath :  a  fact  which 
also  serves  to  throw  light  on  scriptural  language,  a* 
showing  with  what  intense  eagerness  these  aspirants 
(doXixoSpofioij  long-runners)  strove  for  perishing  chap- 
lets  (<^€LpTbv  ari^avov), — Kitto^  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. ; 
Fairbairn,  s.  v.     See  Runxkr. 

On  the  subject  here  treated  of,  see  West*s  Odes  of 
Pindar,  2d  ed. ;  Potter's  Aniiqmiies  of  Greece,  bk.  ii, 
ch.  xxi-xxv ;  and  Adams's  J^man  Antiq.  p.  224-284. 
By  fiir  the  best  work,  however,  is  Kranse's  Die  Gpi^ 
nasHk  und  AgomsHk  der  BeOenen  (Halle,  1835);  his 
DarsteUung  der  Ofympkiscken  Spiele  (Yien.  1888) ;  and 
his  Die  Pytkieny  Nemeen  und  Istkmeen  (Leipaig,  1841). 
See  also  Ksgcl,  De  ludis  soBCularibus  Romanorum  «•  (re- 
mara  eommemaroHs  (Altorf,  1748);  Eckhard,  De  Pauh 
atkleta  (Viteb.  1688) ;  GuUing,  De  heuHonSms  sacris  e 
paltestra  petiHs  (ibid.  1726) ;  Schdpfer,  De  loeutiombut 
PauK  gymnaMieis  (ibid.  1704) ;  Auerswald,  De  veterum 
arte  luctandi  (ibid.  1720) ;  Gttnther,  De  cursoribus  Mfe* 
rum  (ib.  1709) ;  Hofmann,  De  atkkHs  veterum  (Halle, 
1717) ;  Lydii  Agonittiea  sacra  (Franeq.  1700). 

Gam'madim  (Heb.  Gammadim^,  Q*^7?^i  Sept. 
^vXorec,  Vulg.  Pygmai,  A.  V.  "  Gammadims")  ia  the 
name  of  a  class  of  men  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  11, 
as  defenders  of  tiia  towers  of  Tyre  in  connection  with 
the  mercenaries  from  And.  See  Ttrk.  A  variety 
of  explanations  of  the  term  have  been  offered. 

(1.)  Some  (e.  g.  Forster,  Diet.  Ebr.  Nov.  s.  v.)  sup- 
pose a  connection  with  ^'Qi,go'med,  a  cubii,  q.  d.  cubii- 
Mgh  men,  whence  the  Vulg.  has  pigmies  (so  Rashi,  Kim- 
chi,  and  others).  Michaelis  {SvppUm.  p.  826)  thinks 
that  the  appareni  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of 
the  towers.  Spencer  {De  Leg.  Heb.  Hit.  ii,  cap.  24)  ex- 
plains it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar  gods,  like  the 
Lares  of  the  Romans  (see  also  his  Dissert,  de  Gamma- 
dim,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxiii,  18).  This  view  seems 
to  be  refuted  by  Anthing,  Dissertat.  de  sublesta  rutv 
O'^^TS^per  Pgmaos  interpretatione  (Vitemb.  1710). 

(2.)  Others  (e.  g.  Pfeiffer,  Z>ii5.  Vex.  p.  783 ;  Ludolf, 
Comment,  kisi.  uEthiop.  p.  73, 74)  treat  it  ss  a  geograph- 
ical or  local  term ;  Grotiua  holds  Camad  to  be  a  He- 
braized form  (ayrcuv  for  'l^A)  of  the  name  Anam,  a 
Phoenician  town ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  has  Cappa- 
docians,  as  though  reading  Q*^*?BA;  Fuller  {MitcelL  vi, 
698)  identifies  them  as  the  inhabitants  otGamala  (Plin. 
V,  14) ;  and  again  the  word  has  been  broken  up  into 
U'^^'O  Dft=ai!M>  the  Medes.  Rosenmilller  {SckoL  ad 
loc.)  thinks  it  the  name  of  some  obscure  Phoenician 
town,  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  But  these  conjectures 
are  equally  without  foundation  (see  Harduin,  ad  loc ; 
ReUmd,  Palast.  p.  784). 

(3.)  Most  later  interpreters  give  a  more  general  mil- 
itary sense  to  the  word.  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  292) 
connects  it  with  "T^A,  a  bou^  whence  the  sense  of 
brave  warriors.  Lee  renders  shortstcordsmen,  fttnn  the 
same  Arable  root.    Hfivernick  (ad  loc.)  understands 
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daring  oiuf ,  from  an  Aramsan  root.  Hitzig  (ad  loc.) 
saggeats  deserters  {UeberlSufer)^  and  draws  attention 
to  the  preposition  m  as  fayoring  this  sense :  he  inclines, 
however,  to  the  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view 
Cant,  iv,  4,  and  that  the  word  D*^*^i3a  in  that  passage 
has  been  successively  corrupted  into  D'^'isb,  as  read 

by  the  Sept.,  which  gives  ^vKokiq  and  &'^7?l^)  ^  i" 
the  present  text.  The  Syr.  and  Arabian  interpreters 
agree  with  the  Sept.,  rendering  waichmen  (so  Luther, 
»•  Wftchter").  Fttrst  (HA,  Lex,  s.  v.)  refers  tiie  word 
to  an  obsolete  'ipSi,  to  place  or  make  stand  (akin  with 
the  above  Arabic  gamad^  to  he  firm),  and  translates  gar- 
riton  (Besatzung),  a  view  that  seems  to  agree  with  the 
context.  The  following  words  of  the  verse — '*They 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about" — are 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Kouynnjik 
(Layard,  Nineoek,  ii,  296). — Smith,  s  v. 


CuUe  of  a  maritime  People  (probably  the  Tyrlans),  with  the 
shields  hangliig  upon  the  wall«. 

Ga'mill  (Heb.  Gamul%  bi)n|;,  weaned,'  Sept.  Fa- 
ftovX  V.  r.  Fa/ioi/i^X),  the  chief  of  the  twenty-second 
course  of  priests  as  reinstituted  after  the  captivity  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  17),  B.C.  535.     See  Beth-Gamul. 

Ganganelli    See  Clement  XIV. 

Ganges,  or  Gimga,  a  great  river  in  India,  im- 
portant not  only  in  the  geography,  but  also  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Hindustan.  The  sources  of  the  streams  which 
unite  to  form  it  are  within  the  snowy  range  of  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains.  The  BhagXreUx  rises  from  a  snow- 
field  near  Ut.  80°  54'  X.,  and  long.  79°  T  E.  The  AU 
vknaada  joins  it,  with  a  volume  of  water  one  half  great- 
er than  its  own,  at  about  lat  80°  10'  N.,  long.  78°  85' 
£.,  where  it  first  receives  the  name  Gangee,  or  GangL 
At  Hurdwar,  in  lat.  29°  57'  N.,  long.  78°  07'  E.,  it  en- 
ters the  great  plain  of  Hindustan.  At  Allahabad  it 
is  joined  by  the  Jumna  River;  and  again,  about  270 
miles  below  that,  by  the  Ghogra,  having  previously 
received  the  Gumbi  and  some  others.  About  halfway 
between  Allahabad  and  the  Ghogra  is  the  holy  city  of 
the  Hindus — Benares.  Farther  east  it  is  joined  by  the 
Sone  Gunduk  and  Koosy,  and  below  Seebgunj  it  be- 
gins to  divide  into  the  multitudinous  stroams  by  which 
it  enters  the  sea.  The  one  of  these  many  mouths  of 
the  Ganges  which  is  most  available  for  commerce  is 
the  Hooghly,  upon  whose  banks  is  the  city  otCcUatUa. 
The  Ganges  varies  much  in  its  width  at  different  places 
and  with  the  seasons.  Bishop  Heber,  at  the  last  of  June, 
says  that  he  could  scarcely  see  across  it:  "It  looked 
like  a  sea,  with  many  sails  upon  it.'*  Again,  at  Bog- 
lipoor  he  writes :  "  A  little  below  Boglipoor,  last  year, 
it  was  nine  measured  miles  across;  and  this  year, 
though  far  less  ground  is  covered,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
full  seven ;  and  here  we  are  perhaps  600  miles,  reck- 
oning the  windings  of  the  river,  from  the  sea"  (Indian 
Journal,  i,  180).  At  Cawnpoor,  after  the  rains,  he 
writes :  "The  Ganges  is  still  a  noble  stream;  its  width, 
at  the  usual  place  of  ferrj-ing,  I  should  think  not  far 
from  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  at  this  season  the  water  is 
in  many  places  shallow.  At  Allahabad  it  has  an  av- 
erage width  of  four  miles,  within  the  limits  of  which  it 
changes  its  course  annually.  Like  all  rivers  that  over- 
flow their  banks,  the  Ganges  holds  a  large  admixture 
of  mud  and  sand.  It  has  been  computed  that  it  de- 
livers into  the  sea  annually  an  average  of  584,600,000 
tons  of  solid  matter." 


Its  HeUgious  Aqtects, — The  worship  of  this  river  is 
enjoined  in  the  Hindik  Shasters.  Certain  places  on 
it  are  particularly  sacred.  At  Hurdwar,  or  the  Gate 
of  Vishnu,  where  the  Ganges  issues  from  the  Hima- 
laya, the  number  assembling  annually  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Most  of  them 
come  to  wash  away  their  sins.  After  every  twelve 
yean,  which  is  a  more  auspicious  period,  millions  as- 
semble on  certain  festival  days,  and  it  requires  a  strong 
police  foroe  to  keep  the  people  from  drowning  each 
other,  in  the  rush  to  bathe  at  the  auspicious  moment. 
At  Allahabad,  where  the  Gianges  and  Jumna  unite,  a 
third  river,  called  Haraswateey  sister  to  these  two,  ac- 
cording to  Hindu  notions,  flows  under  them.  Tho 
junction  is  called  Tribenee,  and  the  sanctifying  and 
purifying  influences  are  secured  to  the  worshipper  by 
lying  for  a  short  time  in  the  water  in  a  prescribed 
position.  The  place  where  the  Ganges  empties  it> 
self  into  the  sea  is  also  sacred  (see  Dass,  Manners  a$td 
Customs  of  Hindus).  According  to  Ward,  the  water  is 
used  for  food,  bathing,  medicine,  religious  ceremonies, 
etc. ;  and  formerly,  when  a  Hindu  king  was  crowned, 
it  was  poured  upon  his  head  as  a  part  of  his  conse- 
cration. Until  recently,  the  water  of  this  river  was 
used  in  the  English  courts  of  India  in  Administering 
the  oath  to  Hindis.  So  much  is  this  river  reverenced 
among  the  Hindtia,  that  many  Brahmans  will  not  cook 
upon  it,  nor  throw  saliva  into  it,  nor  wash  themselves 
nor  their  clothes  in  it.  Some  persons  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  five  or  six  months  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  or  to 
perform  rites  for  deceased  relations,  and  to  carry  this 
water  to  places  in  their  houses  for  religious  and  medic- 
inal purposes.  Many  rich  men,  living  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, keep  men  constantly  employed  in  making  the 
journey  to  and  fro  to  bring  Ganges  water.  In  these 
cases  a  relay  of  men  is  established  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, and  the  water,  carried  in  small  botUcs,  carefhl- 
ly  placed  in  baskets  suspended  on  a  bamboo  swung 
across  the  shoulder.  All  castes  worship  Ganga.  She 
is  represented,  according  to  Ward,  as  a  white  woman 
wearing  a  crown,  sitting  on  the  sea-animal  named  M»> 
kara,  and  having  in  her  right  hand  a  water-lily,  and  in 
her  left  the  lute.  In  certain  months  the  merit  of  bath- 
ing in  the  Ganges  is  greater  than  in  others.  In  every 
month,  on  the  first,  sixth,  and  eleventh  of  the  moon, 
and  at  its  total  wane  also,  bathing  in  the  Ganges  is 
recommended.  .  According  to  the  Ganga,  Yakya,  Yalee, 
there  are  8,500,000  holy  places  belonging  to  Ganga. 
The  person  who  looks  at  Ganga,  or  bathes  in  this  riv- 
er, will  obtain  all  the  fruit  which  arises  from  visiting 
all  these  8,500,000  places.  If  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  killing  cows,  Brahmans,  or  his  holy  teacher, 
or  of  drinking  spirits,  touch  the  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
desiring  in  his  mind  the  remission  of  these  sins,  they 
will  be  forgiven.  "  Amongst  the  rivers  which,  at  the 
classical  and  the  Purdnic  period  of  India,  were  held  in 
peculiar  sanctity  by  the  nation,  the  Ganges  undoubt- 
edly occupied  the  foremost  rank.  In  the  Vedic  poetry 
it  is  but  seldom  mentioned.;  and,  whenever  its  name 
occurs,  whether  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  or  the 
ritual  text  of  the  Yqjurveda,  no  legendary  fact  or  myth- 
ical narrative  is  connected  with  it.  Nor  does  the  law- 
book of  Manu  justify  the  conclusion  that  its  author 
was  acquainted  with  an}''  of  the  myths  which  connect 
this  river  in  the  epic  poems  and  in  the  Puranas  with 
the  Pantheon  of  India.  The  earliest,  and  by  far  the 
most  poetical  legend  of  the  Ganges,  occurs  in  that  mas- 
terpiece of  Sanscrit  poetry,  the  Rdmdgana,  We  give 
its  substance,  because  it  explains  the  principal  epithets 
by  which  this  river  is  spoken  of,  or  invoked  in  ancient 
and  modem  Hind^k  poetry,  and  because  it  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  type  of  the  many  fables  which  refer  to 
the  purif)'ing  and  supernatural  properties  of  ita  waters. 
There  lived,  says  the  R&mayana,  in  Ayodhya  (the  mod- 
em Oode),  a  king,  by  the  name  of  Sagara,  who  had 
two  wives,  Kesini  and  Sumati ;  but  they  bore  him  no 
issue.    He  therefore  repaired  to  the  Himalaya;  and 
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after  a  hundred  yean'  severe  austerities,  Bhrign,  the 
saint,  became  fiivorable  to  his  wishes,  and  granted  him 
posterit}'.  Kestnl  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  named 
Asamanjas,  and  Sumati  brought  forth  a  gourd,  wlience 
sprang  00,000  sonr,  who  In  time  became  as  many  he- 
roes. Asamanjas,  liowever,'  in  growing  up,  was  ad- 
dicted to  cruel  practices,  and  was  therefore  banished 
br  his  father  from  the  kingdom.  .  His  son  was  Ansu- 
mat,  who  thus  became  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ayodhya. 
Now  it  happened  that  Sagara  resolved  to  perform  a 
great  horse-sacrifice ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  sa- 
cred law,  chose  for  this  purpose  a  beautiful  horse,  which 
he  confided  to  the  care  of  Ansumat.  But  while  the 
latter  was  engaged  in  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  sacri- 
fice, a  huge  serpent  emerged  from  Uie  soil,  and  carried 
off  the  horse  to  the  infernal  regions.  Tliereupon  Sa- 
gara, being  informed  of  the  obstruction  which  had  be- 
fallen his  pious  undortakittg,  ordered  his  60,000  sons 
to  recover  the  horse  from  the  subterranean  robber. 
These  then  set  to  work,  digging  the  earth,  and  strik- 
ing terror  into  all  creation.  Having  explored,  for 
many  years,  the  infernal  regions,  they  at  last  found  the 
sacred  horse  grazing,  and  watched  by  a  fiery  saint, 
in  whom  they  recognised  the  serpent,  the  cause  of 
their  troubles.  Enraged,  they  attacked  him ;  but  the 
saint,  who  was  no  other  being  than  Vishnu,  at  once  re- 
duced them  to  ashes.  Waiting  in  vain  for  the  return 
of  his  sons,  Sagara  sent  his  grandson,  Ansumat,  in 
search  of  them  and  the  sacred  horse.  Ansumat  went, 
and  soon  ascertained  the  fiite  of  his  relatives;  but 
when — ^mindful  of  his  duties — ^he  wished  to  sprinkle 
consecrated  water  on  their  ashes,  so  as  to  enable  their 
souls  to  rise  to  heaven,  Garuda,  the  bird  of  Vishnu, 
and  brother  of  Sumati,  came  in  sight,  and  told  Ansu- 
mat  that  it  was  improper  to  use  terrestrial  water  for 
such  a  libation,  and  that  he  ought  to  provide  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Ganga,  the  heavenly  daughter  of  Himavat 
(the  Himalaya).  Ansumat,  bowing  to  the  behest  of 
the  king  of  birds,  went  homo  with  the  horse  to  Sagara; 
and  the  sacrifice  being  achieved,  Sagara  strove  to  cause 
the  descent  of  the  Ganga,  but  all  his  devices  remained 
fhiitless ;  and,  after  80,000  yeaiv,  he  went  to  heaven. 
Kor  was  Ansumat  more  successful  in  his  attempt  with 
the  austerities  he  performed  for  the  same  purpose,  nor 
his  son  Dwiltpa,  who,  obeying  the  law  of  time,  after 
30,000  years,  went  to  the  heaven  of  Indra.  Dwilipa 
had  obtained  a  son,  named  Bhagiratha.  He,  too,  was 
eager  to  obtain  the  descent  of  the  Ganga ;  and  having 
completed  a  course  of  severe  austerities,  he  obUined 
the  £svor  of  Brahman,  who  told  him  ho  would  yield  to 
his  prayers  provided  that  Siva  consented  to  receive 
the  sacred  river  on  his  head,  as  the  earth  would  be  too 
feeble  to  bear  its  fall  when  coming  ftom  heaven.  And 
now  Bhagiratha  recommenced  his  penance,  until  Siva 
consented,  and  told  the  Ganga  to  descend  from  heaven. 
The  river  obeyed ;  but,  enraf^  at  his  command,  she 
assumed  a  form  of  immense  size,  and  increased  her  ce- 
lerity, thinlcing  thus  to  carry  him  off  to  the  infernal 
regions.  Yet  the  god,  becoming  aware  of  her  inten- 
tions, caught  and  entengled  her  in  his  matted  hair,  out 
of  which  she  could  find  no  means  of  extricating  her- 
self^ though  erring  there  for  many  years.  Nor  would 
she  have  beea  released  had  not  Bhagiratha,  by  his  re- 
newed penance,  appeased  the  god,  who  then  allowed 
her  to  descend  from  his  head  in  seven  streams — Hla- 
dini,  Pavinf,  and  Nalint,  which  went  eastwards ;  and 
Sita,  Sachakshus,  and  Sindhu,  which  went  westwards, 
while  the  seventh  stream  followed  Bhagiratha  wherev- 
er he  proceeded.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  king,  on 
his  journey,  passed  by  the  hormitege  of  an  irascible 
saint,  whose  name  was  Jahnu.  The  latter,  seeing  the 
Ganga  overflooding  in  her  arrogance  the  precincts  of 
his  sacrificial  spot,  and  destroying  his  sacred  vessels, 
became  impatient,  and  drank  up  all  her  waters ;  there- 
upon all  the  gods  became  terrified,  and  promised  him 
that,  in  future,  the  Gangu  would  pay  him  filial  respect, 
and  become  his  daughter,  if  he  would  restore  her  again 


to  existence.  Quieted  by  this  promise,  Jahnn  tiien  sl- 
lowed  her  to  flow  out  from  his  ear,  and  therefofe  she  is 
still  called  Jahnavi,  or  the  daughter  of  Jahnu.  Bnt, 
because  Bhagiratha,  by  dint  of  his  exertions,  enabled 
his  ancestors,  now  sprinkled  with  the  waters  of  the 
Granga,  to  ascend  to  heaven.  Brahman  allowed  him  to 
consider  her  as  his  daughter,  whence  she  is  called  Bh^ 
girathi.  And  she  is  also  called  the  river  of  *■  the  three 
paths,*  because  her  waters  flow  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and 
pervaded  the  subterranean  regions.  Snch  is  the  account 
of  the  Jidmdytmci,  and  its  subsUnce  is  repeated  by  the 
McikabkdrtUa  and  several  of  tlie  Pnranas,  though  they 
j  differ  in  the  names  of  the  streama  formed  in  her  de- 
1  scent  by  the  Ganga,  some  (for  instence,  the  Vitkmm^ 
I  and  Vdifti-Piirand)  restricting  their  number  from  aeren 
!  to  four,  called  by  the  VUkmit-Purana  Sita,  Alakananda, 
'  Chakshu,  and  Bhadra.  A  ftirther  deviation  may  be 
seen  in  that,  while  in  the  Sdmdffana  the  Ganga  springs 
from  the  Himavat  (Himalaya),  whose  daughter  she  is, 
the  Vidkau^Piarana  assigns  her  source  to  the  nail  of 
the  great  toe  of  Vishnu's  left  foot,  and  allows  Siva 
merely  to  receive  her  on  his  head.  The  following 
passage  from  this  Purana  will  show  the  ideas  on  tho 
history  and  the  properties  of  this  river :  *  From  that 
third  region  of  the  atmosphere,  or  seat  of  Vishnu,  pro- 
ceeds the  stream  that  washes  away  all  sin,  the  river 
Ganga,  embrowned  with  the  unguente  of  tlie  nymphs 
of  heaven,  who  have  sported  in  her  waters.  Having 
her  source  in  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  of  Vishnn^a  left 
foot,  Dhruva  (Siva)  reverses  her,  and  sustains  her  day 
and  night  devoutly  on  his  head,  and  thence  the  seven 
Bishis  practice  the  exereises  of  austerity  in  her  waters, 
wreathing  their  braided  locks  with  her  waves.  The 
orb  of  the  moon,  encompassed  by  her  accumulated  cur- 
rent, derives  augmented  lustre  from  her  contect.  Thia 
applies  to  the  hearer^  Ganges.  Falling  from  on  high, 
as  she  issues  from  the  moon  she  alights  on  the  summit 
of  Meru,  and  thence  flows  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  for  ito  purification.  The  Sita,  Alakananda,  Chak- 
shu, and  Bhadra,  are  four  branches  of  but  one  river, 
divided  according  to  the  regions  towards  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. The  branch  that  is  knovm  as  Alkananda  was 
borne  affectionately  by  Siva  upon  his  head  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  the  river  which  raised  to 
heaven  the  sinfbl  sons  of  Sagara  by  washing  their  ash- 
es. The  offences  of  any  man  who  bathes  in  this  river 
are  immediately  expiated,  and  unprecedented  virtue  is 
engendered.  Ite  waters,  offered  by  sons  to  their  an- 
cestors in  faith  for  three  3'eare,  yield  to  the  latter  rare- 
ly atteinable  gratification.  Men  of  the  twioe-bom 
orders,  who  offer  sacrifice  in  this  river  to  the  lord  of 
sacrifice,  Pumshottama,  obtein  whatever  they  desire, 
either  here  or  in  heaven.  Sainte  who  are  purified 
from  all  evil  by  bathing  in  ite  waters,  and  whose  minds 
are  intent  on  Kesava  (Vishnu),  acquire  thereby  final 
liberation.  This  sacred  stream,  heard  of,  desired,  seen, 
touched,  bathed  in,  or  hymned  day  by  day,  sanctifies 
all  beings ;  and  those  who,  even  at  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues,  exclaim  **  Ganga,  Ganga,"  atone  for  the 
sins  committed  during  three  previous  lives*  "  (Cham- 
bers, s.  v.). 

The  Ceremomet,  —  The  following  is  taken  from 
Ward's  Hindus:  "Crowds  of  people  assemble  fit>m 
the  different  towns  and  villages  near  the  river,  es- 
pecially at  the  most  sacred  places  of  the  river,  bring- 
ing their  offerings  of  fruit,  rice,  flowers,  cloth,  sweet- 
meate,  etc.,  and  hang  garlands  of  flowers  across  the 
river,  even  where  it  is  very  wide.  -  After  the  people 
have  bathed,  the  officiating  Brahman  ascends  the 
banlu  of  the  river  with  them ;  and,  after  repeating  re- 
ligions texts,  places  before  him  a  jar  of  water,  and, 
sitting  with  his  face  to  the  north  or  east,  performs 
what  is  called  Ghata-si'  kapana.  After  this,  the 
Brahman  performs  other  ceremonies ;  then  the  worship 
of  the  five  gods,  of  the  nine  planets,  of  the  regions  of 
the  ten  quarters,  etc.  To  this  succeeds  meditation. 
The  priest  next  presento  the  offerings,  which  may  be 
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sixty*foar,  or  eighteen,  or  Bixteen,  or  ten,  or  five,  or 
merely  flowers  and  water,  according  to  the  person*  s 
ability.  To  these  offerings  the  worshipper  must  add 
sesamum,  clariiied  butter,  and  barley  flour.  The  offi- 
ciating Brahman  next  performs  the  worship  of  Nara- 
y&n&,  H&h^shw&r&f  Bramha,  Soory&  Bh&geer&rh&, 
and  Hinial&y& ;  then  the  worship  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters,  as  the  fish,  the  tortobes,  the  frogs,  the 
water-snakes,  the  leeches,  the  snails,  the  m&k&r&9,  the 
shell-flsh,  the  porpoises,  etc.  The  offerings,  after  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters, 
are  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  Ten  lamps  of  clarified 
bntten  are  then  lighted  up,  and  all  the  other  offerings 
presented.  After  this  the  names  of  certain  gods  are 
repeated,  with  forms  of  praise ;  the  fee  is  presented  to 
the  priest,  the  Brahmans  are  entertained,  and  the  of- 
ferings sent  to  the  houses  of  Brahmans.  At  the  close 
of  these  ceremonies  the  people  perform  obeisance  to 
Ganga,  and  then  depart.  Great  multitudes  assemble 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  these  occasions,  and  ex- 
pect much,  both  in  this  life  and  hereafter,  from  this 
act  of  worsliip.  If  a  person  place  on  his  head  ten 
fruits  of  any  kind,  and  thus  immerse  himself  in  the 
Ganges  on  this  day,  the  sins  of  ten  births  will  bo  re- 
moved. In  this  month  also  images  of  Ganga  arc  set 
up  in  domestic  temples  and  worshipped,  and  the  next 
day  thrown  into  the  river.  In  some  places  'clay  im- 
ages of  this  goddess  are  preserved  in  clay  temples,  and 
worshipped  daily.  Persons  escaping  dangers  on  wa- 
ter present  offerings  to  Gang4,  as  well  as  to  Yaroona, 
the  Indian  Neptune,  as  mariners,  having  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  used  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Venus. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon  in  Chci- 
irci,  the  people  descend  into  the  water,  and,  with  their 
hands  joined,  immerse  themselves,  after  which  the  of- 
ficiating Brahman  reads  a  portion  of  the  Shastra,  de- 
scribing the  benefits  arising  from  this  act  of  bathing. 
The  people  repeat  after  the  priest  certain  significant 
words,  as  the  day  of  the  month,  the  name  of  Vishnu, 
etc.,  and  then  immerse  themselves  again.  Gifts  of 
rice,  fruits,  and  money  are  offered  to  the  poor,  the 
Brahmans,  and  the  priests.  On  this  occasion  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve  persons  stand  in  the  water  in  one  spot, 
for  whom  one  Brahman  reads  the  formulas.  These 
groups  are  to  be  seen  extending  themselves  very  far 
along  the  river.  At  the  moment  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  moon  (on  the  thirteenth  of  its  decrease)  with  the 
star  Shatabhisha,  this  festival  is  called  the  Great  Va- 
roonce.  The  merit  arising  fr^m  tiathing  at  this  lucky 
moment  is  supposed  to  be  very  great.  The  people 
fast  till  the  bathing  is  over.  When  thera  is  a  con- 
junction as  above,  and  the  day  falls  on  Saturday,  the 
festival  is  called  the  Great  Great  Varum.'' 

The  exposure  of  sick  and  dtpng  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  is  of  uncert«n  date.  The  following  snm- 
marj'  is  from  the  Caleatta  Review,  No.  xx,  vol.  x, 
1848 :  "The  KurmaPurdna  says,  *  Those  that  consctotu- 
ly  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  shall  be  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  Brahma ;  and  those  who  die  tmcon- 
tciottsltf  shall  surely  go  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma.' 
The  Affni  Parana  Mtfs,  'those  who  die  when  half  their 
body  is  immersed  in  Gangi  water,  shall  be  happy 
thousands  of  ages,  and  resemble  Brahma.'  In  the 
Skanda  Purana,  Shiva  says,  *  To  him  who  dies  in  Gan- 
gu  I  gfive  my  footstool  to  sit  upon.'  There  are  a  great 
many  traditionary  stories  concerning  Ganga  believed 
by  the  majority  of  Hind{k8.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men :  *  On  the  banks  of  the  Bhagirathi  there  grew  a 
stately  banian-tree,  in  whose  ample  folds  a  paddy-bird 
had  made  her  nest.  On  a  certain  day  the  tree  was 
torn  up  by  the  roots  by  the  violence  of  the  storm. 
The  bird  was  destroyed,  and  its  bones  buried  in  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Ganga.  The  paddy-bird,  in  the 
next  transmigration,  was  taken  up  into  heaven  simply 
because  her  bones  had  accidentally  been  deposited  in 
the  river.  After  this  she  became  one  of  Indra's 
queens  in  his  heaven.'    In  consequence  of  this  sort  of 
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teaching  the  Hind&s  almost  oniversally  throw  into  the 
river  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  at  some  distance 
from  its  shores.  Even  the  bodies  of  those  that  die  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  suffer  cremation  there, 
are  not  wholly  burnt.  Some  part  of  the  body,  gener- 
ally the  part  surrounding  the  navel,  is  thrown  into  the 
river.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  bum  their  dead 
throw  them  bodily  into  the  river.  The  exposure  of 
the  eick  and  dying  is  as  follows.  When  the  patient 
seems  to  be  beyond  recovery,  the  relatives  make  prep- 
arations to  *give  him  to  Ganga.'  This  is  a  stronger 
duty  than  seeking  his  recovery.  *  Life  and  death  are 
in  the  hands  of  God,  but  the  carrying  of  the  sick  to 
the  river  lies  in  oar  own  hands,  therefore  we  must  do 
our  duty.'  A  couch  is  procured,  called  the  khal,  for 
the  dead,  a  number  of  toftthes  if  it  be  night,  and  notice 
is  given  throughout  the  neighborhood  ....  On  the 
way  the  attendants  repeat  loudly  the  names  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses.  At  the  ffhat  they  lay  him  close 
to  the  water,  and  cause  him  to  say  that  he  has  come  to 
see  the  Mother  Ganges.  He  is  laid  in  a  miserable 
hut,  amid  dirt  and  nuisance,  and  multitudes  of  dying 
sick,  whose  shrieks  and  groans  fill  the  air.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  dqath  he  is  again  brought  down  on 
the  brink  of  the  river,  half  immersed  in  water,  to  give 
up  the  ghost.  'The  habit  of  choking  the  dying  pa- 
tients with  water  and  mud  is  unquestionably  a  legiti- 
mate portion  of  the  rite,  but  is  not  uniformly  put  in 
practice.' ...  If  any  one  survives  the  exposure,  and 
return  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  rejected  by  the  goddess,  and  be  treated 
thenceforward  as  an  outcast — *  an  alien  to  his  mother's 
children.'  The  British  government,  which  has  fo 
nearly  extirpated  Mit/t,  and  is  doing  its  utmost  to  abol- 
ish infanticide,  whether  in  the  Ganges  or  elsewhere,  is 
giving  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  these  ghat  mur- 
ders."— Ward's  Mannert  and  Customs  of  the  Hindus; 
Vidmu  Purdna  (Wilson's  transl.);  Calcutta  Review^ 
vol.  X ;  Aloore's  Hindu  Pantheon,     (J.  T.  G.) 

Gangra,  Council  of  {Condlium  Gat^rense),  a  syn- 
od held  at  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  4th  century,  against 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste.  See  Ecstathians.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  the  council  is  uncertain.  Pagi,  following 
Socrates,  fixes  it  about  A.D.  860;  Ceillier  about  A.D. 
379  (Auteurs  Sacresy  iv,  379);  Hefele  {Concilienge- 
schichte,  ti,  765)  leaves  it  uncertain.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned, also,  whether  the  Eustathians  (pt  irtpi  Everra- 
6iov)j  against  whom  this  council  was  directed,  reaUy 
sprung  from  Eustathius  of  Sebaste.  **  All  the  facts 
are  in  &vor  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question. 
Not  only  is  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  ii,  43,  and  of 
Sozomen,  iii,  14,  to  this  effect,  but  the  whole  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  character  of  Eustathius,  who 
was  a  zealous  ascetic,  and  the  first  preacher  of  the  as- 
cetic life  in  the  countries  around  the  Pontus,  and  had 
formed  a  whole  school.  See  Basilii  Casareens.  ep.  238. 
(Here  we  find  mentioned,  in  fact,  the  ascetic  dress,  to 
which  the  Eustathians,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  ascribed  a  peculiar  sanctity — ^the 
^tva  dft^idofiaraf  that  is,  according  to  the  letter  of 
Basilius,  to  vaxp  ifJianoVf  Kai  if  l^utinj  Kal  tijq  dSe^pri- 
Tov  ^vp<nic  TCI  vTrodrifiard),  and  ep.  119  (Epiphanius, 
Hctres,  75.)  We  perceive,  also,  in  the  letters  of  Basil- 
ins  a  trace  of  opposition  to  the  new  monastic  spirit  in 
the  districts  of  the  Pontus.  At  least  at  Neocaesarea, 
where  the  attachment  to  old  usages  prevailed,  the 
spreading  of  the  ascetic  life  among  men  and  virgins 
was  brought  up  as  an  objection  against  Basilius  of  Cse- 
sarea.  See  ep,  207  ad  NeoctBsareeus,  §  2"  (Neander,  Ch, 
History  J  Torrey's  transl.  H,  244). 

The  acts  of  the  council  are  very  important  as  testi- 
monies against  certain  doctrines  and  practices  which 
have  since  characterized  the  Church  of  Rome.  Eu- 
stathius taught  that  it  is  unlawful  to  marry,  and  to  eat 
certain  meats.  He  separated  several  married  persons ; 
advised  those  who  disliked  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church  to  communicate  athonw.    He  wore,  and  made 
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his  followers  also  wear,  an  extraordinary  dress ;  obliged 
women  to  cat  off  their  hair ;  and  directed  his  followers 
to  ayoidf  as  the  greatest  profanation,  the  communion 
and  the  benediction  of  a  married  priest  living  with  his 
wife.  In  opposition  to  these  errors,  twenty-one  can- 
ons were  pablished  by  the  Council  of  Gangra.  Fifteen 
bishops  subscribed  them,  and  addressed  them,  togeth- 
er with  a  synodal  letter  containing  briefly  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  council,  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Armenia.  Canon  1.  Condemns  with  anathema 
those  who  blame  marriage,  and  who  say  that  a  woman 
living  with  her  husband  cannot  be  saved.  2.  Con- 
demns with  anathema  those  who  forbid  the  eating  of 
meat.  4.  Condemns  those  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  communion  of  a  married  priest,  and  refuse  to 
partake  of  the  holy  communion  consecrated  by  him. 
9.  Condemns  those  who  embrace  the  state  of  virginity 
or  continence,  not  for  the  sake  of  perfection,  but  from 
a  horror  of  the  married  state.  10.  Condemns  those 
who,  having  themselves  embraced  the  state  of  virgin- 
ity, iusult  married  persons.  11.  Condemns  those  who 
despise  the  agapss  or  love-feasts,  and  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  them.  12.  Condemns  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  extraordinar}'  strictness,  wear  a  peculiar  dress, 
and  condemn  those  who  wear  ordinary  clothing.  14. 
Condemns  those  who  forsake  their  husbands  through 
a  false  horror  of  marriage.  15.  Condemns  those  who, 
under  pretext  of  leading  an  ascetic  life,  forsake  their 
children,  without  providing  for  their  sustenance  or  con- 
version. 16.  Condemns  children  who,  upon  the  same 
plea,  desert  their  parents. — Landon,  Mcmual  of  Coutt- 
cils,  s.  V. ;  Hefele,  /.  c. ;  Neander,  /.  c. ;  SchrOckh, 
Kirchengetchichte,  vi,  247. 

Gano,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Hope- 
well, New  Jersey,  July  22, 1727,  and  he  wos  there  or- 
dained to  the  ministrv  in  1754.  His  first  labors  were 
in  the  Southern  State.*,  where,  as  an  itinerant,  ho  was 
inferior,  it  is  said, "to  none  but  Whitefield.*'  Daring 
the  Revoltttionaiy  War  he  was  an  army  chaplain.  In 
17C2  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1788,  when  he 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Town  Fork  Church,  near  Lexington.  He  died  at 
Frankfort,  August  10, 1804.  His  pulpit  talents  were 
of  a  high  order.  See  Life  of  Gano,  principally  an  au- 
tobiography (1806, 12mo);  Benedict,  Hittorg  of  the  Bap- 
tists, vol.  11 ;  Spraguc,  ^  nmii!y,  vi,  62. 

Gano,  Stephen,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  lorn  in 
New  York  Dec.  25, 1762.  After  being  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  army  as 
surgeon  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  then  set- 
tled as  a  physician  in  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Becoming 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  he  was  ordained  Aug.  2,  1786 ;  and  after 
being  for  a  while  a  missionary  on  the  Husdon,  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hillsdale  and  Hudson. 
In  1792  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  his  ministrations  were  very 
successful,  lie  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
from  Brown  University  in  1800,  having  been  one  of 
the  overseers  of  that  institution  since  1794.  He  died 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Providence,  Aug.  18, 1828.  Mr. 
Gano  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  229. 

Gannim.    See  En-oamnim. 

Gans,  David,  a  Jewish  historian,  was  bom  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  is  considered  by 
Jost  to  ha  an  untrustworthy  nmter.  Among  his  best 
works  are  Zermach  David,  or  The  Branch  of  Duvid,  in 
two  parts ;  of  which  the  first  is  a  chronicle  of  sacred 
rnd  Jewish  history  from  the  Creation  to  1592 ;  the 
second  recounts  some  of  the  events  of  secular  histor}'^ 
(Prague,  1592 ;  Furth,  1784).  He  died  in  Prague  in 
1613.— Grfisse,  A  llgem,  Literargetckichte,  v,  §  311 ;  Jost, 
Geschichte  d.  Judenthunu,  ill,  215 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to 
Hebr.  lAt.  p.  444.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Gap  (|''J0,  p^'rett,  a  hrtack,  as  elsewhere  render* 
ed),  a  rent  or  opening  in  a  wall  (Ezek.  xiii,  5 ;  comp. 
Amos  iv,  8).  The  Jewish  false  prophets  did  not  stand 
in  the  gap  (Ezek.  xxii,  80) ;  they  did  nothing  to  stop 
the  coarse  of  wickedness  which  opened  a  door  for  the 
vengeance  of  God  to  break  in  upon  their  nation.  See 
Prrez. 

Gar  (Pa'c,  Vulg.  8anu\  a  man  whose  "eons"  af« 
named  in  the  Apocrypha  among  the  "  sons  of  the  serv- 
ants of  Solomon"  (1  Esdt.  v,  84).  There  are  not  in 
the  lists  of  Eara  and  Nehemiah  any  names  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  this 
name. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Garaase,  FRAN9oid,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Angouleme  in  1585.  In  1600  he  entered  the  society, 
and  after  teaching  for  a  while  tcok  the  vows  in  1618. 
He  subsequently  wrote  bocks  of  controversy  (mostly 
under  false  names,  and  of  which  he  repeatedly  denied 
being  the  author).  Their  sarcastic  tone,  violent  out- 
burst of  passion,  and  wholesale  abuse  of  all  whom  be 
considered  as  enemies  of  his  order,  provoked  the  cen- 
sure of  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  The  expres- 
sions yoo/,  tot,  ass,  etc.,  abound  in  his  writings  against 
the  I'rotestants.  The  expressions  Modestia,  offahUita- 
tf,  mansu€tudine,  supra  tnodum  amalnlis,  applied  to  him 
by  the  historian  of  his  order,  will  always  appear  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  his  woiks  as  a  bitter  sarcafm 
rather  than  a  compliment.  When  the  plague  Lroko 
out  at  Poitiers,  where  he  had  been  exiled  by  his  supe- 
riors for  writing  a  Somme  theologigue  (1625,  fol.),  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  he  asked  permission 
to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  devotion  June  14, 1631.  Among  his  other 
works  we  notice  Elixir  Calvinisticum  (1615, 4to),  under 
the  name  of  Andrew  Scioppius : — Craisonftmihre  d^An- 
dri  de  Nestnond  (1656) : — Le  Kahelais  reforme  pen"  Ics 
mlnistrts  (1619, 12mo),  a  violent  attack  against  Protes- 
tant ministers,  and  particularly  Du  Moulin : — Rechenhe 
des  Becktrcfks  d'Etitnnt  Pasqvder  (16S2,  8vo),  the  full 
title  of  which  affords  a  gcod  example  of  Garasse's 
style:  "Inscribed  to  Etienne  Pasquier,  wherever  he 
may  bo ;  for  never  having  been  lible  to  recognise  your 
religion,  I  do  not  know  the  way  and  route  yon  have 
taken  on  leaving  this  life,  and  therefore  I  am  obliged 
to  write  to  you  at  hazard,  and  to  address  this  bundle, 
wheretcr  you  may  5«  .  ,  ,  . ;"  etc.  See  Niceron,  Me- 
mcires,  vol.  xxxi ;  Bayle,  Z^icd'onnaire;  Alegambe,  JE^i&- 
I'oih.  Scriptor.  Soc,  Jesu;  Hoefer,  Nouv.Birg,  Giniralt, 
xix,  426 ;  Mimoires  du  Pere  Garasse,  de  la  Sodete  de 
J<sus,  publ.  Ly  C.  Nisard  (Paris,  1861, 18mo). 

Garcia,  D.  Francisco,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
joined  the  order  at  the  ago  of  eighteen,  and  went  to 
the  East  Indies  with  fifty-eight  other  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries. He  resided  successively  at  Goa  and  Cochin,  and 
was  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  the  moun- 
tain region  inhabited  by  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
(q.  v.).  Iho  archbishop  dying  in  1641,  Garcia  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  exerted  great  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple by  his  knowledge  of  the  native  dialects.  He  had 
manv  disputes  with  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  He 
died'Sept.  3, 1659.  He  left  a  MS.  entitled  Belacao  doa 
sedarios  da  India  orunicU.  Dialogos  e^rituaes,  carta  eth 
criia  ao  arcediago  dos  chnstaos  da  Serra,  which  is  said 
to  contain  valuable  information  on  the  tribes  of  the 
East.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ghtir.  xix,  461,   (J.  N.  P.) 

Garcia  or  Garzia,  Gregorio,  a  Spanish  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Cozar,  Andalusia,  about  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  centur}"-.  He  studied  in  the  Domini- 
can convent  of  Bae9a  in  1627,  and  joined  that  order. 
Appointed  missionary  to  America,  he  spent  twelve 
yetin  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  he  preached  with 
success,  and  gatiiered  numerous  historical  documents 
and  traditions,  which  he  published  after  his  return  un- 
der tho  title  Orit/en  de  leu  Jndias  del  Nuevo  Mundo  y  In- 
dias  occidentales,  averiquenda  con  disoorso  de  cpiniones, 
etc.  (Valencia,  1607,  8vo;  Madrid,  1729,  fol.).     This 
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work  contidns  >  great  deal  of  Inramutian  which  bta 
twen  made  UM  el  by  Bnbicqueiit  hUloriana.  The  au- 
thoi's  tliearj  Is  that  America  WM  iDccM^vely  leCtled 
liv  emigration  from  diven  races  cootirtg  fhmi  other 
[Mrl*  of  the  world.  He  thns  ■tteTn]««  to  ophold  the 
text  of  Scripture,  which  gives  but  three  sons  to  Noah, 
one  of  whom  peopled  Europe,  the  second  Asia,  and  tbo 
third  Africa ;  and  arguei  in  faror  of  this  opinion  on  the 
groand  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniarde,  the 
Mexicuia  poaieiaed  the  tradition  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  flood,  the  confuijan  of  tongaes,  and  the  disper- 
■ion  of  nation*,  as  it  proved  by  tome  eculptures  he  uw 
which  represented  these  vvious  ereats  in  a  s^'mbolic 
manner.  lie  tiio -moU  Predieaci/m  dd  EvangrSo  rnel 
Ifaetio  ifimdo  vivietldo  loi  ApmloUt  (Bae^  l&ii.  gvo). 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  that 
■nv  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Chriat  ever  went  to 
preach  the  Christian  faith  to  America.— Hoehr,  Ifom, 
Biog.  Cinirale,  xix,  466  sq. ;  see  also  Echard,  Scr^o- 
ra  Or^hm  Pmdiratonaa,  il,  437;  Nicotaa  ADtonio, 
BiUiolAeca  Abca  Hitpana,  I,  bi4. 

Oarclei)  Ci?,  ga»  [fern,  nij,  n!>],  ■  pari  or  or- 
cbard  inclosed  and  planted ;  Sept.  rapdiuaai,  S.  T. 
cqiroc.)     Se«FiEi,D;  Orchard,  etc. 

1.  Several  gafdena  are  mentloiked  In  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii,  S,  9, 10,  15),  Ahah's 
garden  of  herbs  (I  Kings  xxi,  2),  the  roysl  garden 
near  the  fortress  of  Zion  (2  Kings  xxl,  18  j  xiv,  4), 
the  royal  garden  of  the  I'erslan  kings  st  Suia  (Esther 
1,5;  vii,  7,8),  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimatbes  (John 
xil,  41),  and  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviii,  1). 
It  is  clear,  trom  Josh,  v,  2,  and  Lam.  li,  6,  that  gardeiia 
were  generally  hedged  or  walled,  as  indeed  Josephna 
oxpresaly  states  respecting  the  gardens  near  Jerusa- 
lem iWar,v,T).  in  Neh.  ii,  5,  and  John  xs,  lo.gar- 
denera  and  keepers  of  gardens  by  occupation  are  indi- 
cated.    See  Gardener. 

The  Irudltionai  gardena  and  pools  of  Solomon,  Bup. 
poaed  to  be  alluded  to  la  Eccl.  iC  S,  6,  are  shown  in  the 
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wad/  Urtoa  0.  e.  Hortus).  about  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (compare  Josephu a,  Anl. 

viil,  7,  3).  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the  tradition  in  the 
name  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which  they  call  "  Jebe]. 
el-Fureidif,"  or  "  MounUin  of  the  Paradise"  (Stanley, 
Sin.  and  Pai.  p.  ISG).  Maandrell  is  sceptical  on  the 
snlijectaftbogBrdens(£ar4  7yar.inraf.  p.  467),  but 
they  find  a  champion  in  Van  cle  Vclde,  who  asserts  that 
they  "  were  not  confined  to  the  wdily  UrtAs ;  the  hill- 
ilopea  to  the  lefl  and  right  also,  with  their  heights  and 
■ercd  with  trees  and  plants. 


hill,"nut-va: 


still  b 


ii,37). 


The  "  king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xiv, 
4;  Neh.  iii,  15;  Jcr.  xxxiic,  4;  HI,  T,  was  near  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyiopceon,  north 
of  Bir  Eyult,  nnd  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  i>f  Jehoshaphat  and  Bcn-Hinnom  (Wilson, 
Jjondi  afthe  nibU.  i,  408),  Josepbus  places  the  scene 
of  the  feast  of  Adunijsb  at  Enrogtl,  "beside  the  foun- 
tain that  is  in  the  royal  paradise"  {Anl.  vli,  14,  4  j 
comp,  also  ii,  10, 4).     See  King's  Dai^. 

Strain  (xvl,  703),  alluding  toone  of  the  roee-gardens 
near  Jericho,  calls  It  u  nv  fiakeaiiov  trapafuao^.  The 
roaa-gardcn  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Hisbna 
{Maaterolh,  ii,  6).  and  said  to  have  been  situated  west- 
ward of  tbo  ITeniplB  mount,  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  one  of  the  few  gardens  which,  from  the  time  of 
the  prophets,  existed  within  the  city  walls  (Llglitfoot, 
Hot.  Heb.  on  Matt,  xxvi,  86),  They  were  usually 
planted  without  the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss  quoted 
by  Lightfoot,  on  acconnC  of  the  fctid  smell  arising  from 
the  weeds  thrown  ont  tmn  them,  or  ttom  the  manore 
employed  in  their  cultivation.     See  Rose. 

The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  bv  Josepbus  ( Iftir,  T, 
4,  2),  is  supposed  to  haie  ■lerlvc.i  ilB  name  from  the 
rose-gsiden  already  mentioned,  or  from  the  fact  of  il* 

the  garden-ground  bytheGale  of  (lie  Women  thatTltnt 
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wu  uipriMd  by  th*  Jewf  irhUc  raconnoitTing  the  cl^. 
Th«  tnacb  bj  which  It  was  laCTOUiiilBd  cut  off  hit  re- 
tn*t  (Jouph.  War,  v,  2).     See  GurNATn. 

But  of  nit  the  gudeiu  of  Paleattoc  none  is  potaeaeed 
of  uaociitioni  mon  ucred  and  imperiBbable  than  the 
garden  of  Gethaemuia,  beaide  the  oit-preueA  on  the 
■topei  of  Olivet.  Eight  aged  olive-treea  mark  the  Bite 
which  tradition  haa  connected  with  that  memorable 
garden,  and  their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafleaa 
bnnchBB  attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which 
il  claimed  for  them.    See  Getmscmanb. 

The  orsnKO,  lemoD.  aod  mulberry  groves  which  Ua 
around  and  behind  JalTs  supply,  perhaps,  the  moat 
Btriking  pecniisrities  or  Oriental  gardens  —  gardens 
which  Haundrell  describes  as  being  ''  a  coatiued  Diii- 
cellany  of  trees  jumbled  together,  withont  either  poets, 
walks,  arbors,  or  anything  uf  art  or  design,  sothatthev 
seem  like  thickeU  rather  than  gardens"  (Earlg  TTav. 
JN  iU.p.41G).  The  Peniin  whseU.  which  are  kept 
ever  working,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  tupply  the 
gardens  with  water,  leave  upon  the  traveller's  ear  a 
most  enduring  Impression  (Lynch,  Jiip.  le  Jordan,  p. 
14! ;  Siddon's  Uemair,  187).  The  gaidena  near  She- 
chem,  containing  orange  and  citron  trees  (Schubert, 
Aeur,  ii,  IIBX  a«  described  by  Dr.  Olin  (,TrmtU,  ii, 
SoO).     See  FoBEST. 

!.  Gardens  are  frequently  represented  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  many  of  which 
are  remsriiable  fbr  tbtir  extent.  The  one  hen  intro- 
duced is  shown  to  have  been  surrounded  by  an  em- 
battled wall,  with  a  canal  of  water  passing  in  front  of 
It,  connected  with  the  river.  Between  the  canal  and 
tile  wall,  and  paimllel  with  them  both,  was  a  shady  ave- 
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nne  of  rarloiil  treea ;  and  about  the  eentn  was  the  eiw 
trance,  through  a  lofty  door,  whoa*  lintel  and  Jamba 
were  decorated  with  hwroglypUc  luctiptions,  cimtain- 

ingthe  name  of  the  owner  of  the  grounds,  who,  in  thia 
instance,  was  the  king  himAelf.  In  the  gateway  were 
rooms  for  the  porter,  and  other  persons  emplo}-ed  about 
the  garden,  and  probably  the  reoeiving-roam  for  vis' 
ilors,  with  the  dan  and  other  trees  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  exterior  wall :  four  tanks  of  water,  bor- 
dered by  a  graas-plot,  where  geeee  were  kept,  and  the 
delicate  flower  of  the  lotos  was  encouraged  to  grow, 
served  for  the  irrigation  of  the  groundi;  and  small 
ibosfa  or  Bummer-housei,  shaded  with  tnes,  stood  near 
the  water,  and  overlooked  beds  of  flowers.  The  spaeea 
contsiaing  the  Unks,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
garden,  were  each  inclosed  by  their  respective  walls, 
and  a  small  subdivision  on  dther  aide,  belween  the 
lai^and  small  tsnka,  seems  to  bava  been  reserved  for 
the  growth  of  particular  tms,  whicb  either  required 
peculiar  care,  or  bare  Ihut  of  superior  qnaliqr  (Wilkin- 
son, AtK.  F^.  1,  38-40,  abridgm.). 

One  interesting  but  mnch  defaced  representation  of 
a  similar  kind  hsa  been  found  on  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures. Garden!  and  otcbarda,  with  varlona  kinds  of 
trees,  appeared  to  be  watered  with  canals  umilar  to 
those  which  once  spread  fertility  over  the  plains  of 
Babylonia,  and  of  which  tbe  cboked-np  tnds  slill  re- 
main. A  man,  aunpended  by  a  rope,  was  being  kiwer- 
ed  into  the  water.  Upon  the  corner  of  a  slab,  almost 
destroyed,  was  a  hanging  garden,  supported  upon  cal- 
umne,  wboee  ca{ntslB  were  not  unlike  thoee  of  tha 
Corinthian  order  (Lavatd,  A'laac&asdSa&jffaii,  p.  1)8 
aq.). 
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Ancient  AHyrian  Gardens 


8.  Gardens  in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  » 

catea,  sre  inclosures  on  tbe  outskirts  of  town*,  planted  i 

with  various  trees  ami  shrubs.     From  the  altuaions  in  i 

the  Bible   we  learn  thsl  they  were  surrounded  by  1 

hedges  of  thorn  (Iss.  v,  5)  or  walla  of  stone  (Prov.  ( 

Bsiv,  81).     For  further  protection,  lodges  (Isa.  i,  8 !  ' 


,  DiHf  Bob.  p.  366)  (Tives  the 
scene  which  he  wrtnefsM: 
jund  through  the  plain,  the 
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great  ruin  cast  its  dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the 
lights  of  '  the  lodges  in  the  gardens  of  encumbers' 
flickered  at  our  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  by  the  watch- 
ful guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon-lyids.*'  The  scarecrow  also  was  an  in- 
vention not  unknown  {wpo^aaicdviov,  Bar.  vi,  70).  See 
Lodge. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighborhood 
of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in  selecting 
the  site  of  a  garden.     The  nomenclature  of  the  coun- 
try has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  the  name  Engannim — 
**the  fountain  of  gardens" — the  modem  Jenin  (comp. 
Cant,  iv,  15).     To  the  old  Hebrew  poets  **a  well-wa- 
tered garden,"  or  **  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,*'  was 
an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  material  prosper- 
ity (Isa.  Iviii,  11 ;  Jer.  xvii,  8 ;  xxxi,  12) ;  while  no  fig- 
ure more  graphically  conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  bar- 
renness or  misery  than  ^'  a  garden  that  hath  no  water" 
(Isa.  i,  80).     From  a  neighboring  stream  or  cistern 
were  supplied  the  channels  or  conduits  by  which  the 
girdens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  (Psa.  i,  8;  Eccl.  ii,  6;  Ecclus.  xxiv, 
89).     It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  *^  to  water  with  the  foot"  in  Deut. 
xi,  10.     Niebnhr  {Ducr.  de  r Arable,  p.  138)  describes 
a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irrigating  gardens 
where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and  which  is  worked  by 
the  hands  and  feet  after  the  manner  of  a  tread-mill,  the 
men  "pulling  the  upper  part  towards  them  with  their 
hands,  and  pushing  with  their  feet  upon  the  lower 
part"  (Robinson,  ii,  226).     This  mode  of  irrigation 
might  be  described  as  *^  watering  with  the  foot."    But 
the  method  practised  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman, 
as  narrated  by  Wellsted  (TVav.  i,  281),  may  answer  to 
this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate  Prov.  xxi,  1 ; 
"After  ploughing,  they  form  the  ground  with  a  spade 
into  small  squares  with  ledges  on  either  side,  along 
which  the  water  is  conducted  ....  When  one  of  the 
hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant  stops  the  supply  by  turn- 
ing np  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  thus  opens  a  chan- 
nel into  another."     See  Ibbioation. 

4.  Gardens  were  dedicated  to  various  uses  among 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  still  find  prevailing  in  the 
East.  One  most  essential  difference  l)ctween  them  ! 
and  our  own  is  that  they  are  not  attached  to  or  in  any  , 
way  connected  with  the  residence,  but  are  situated  in 
the  suburbs,  sometimes  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  tlie  houses  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  be- 
long. It  is  manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned 
in  <Scripture  were  outside  the  several  towns.  This 
is,  however,  to  be  understood  of  regular  gardens,  for 
shrubs  and  flowers  were  often  planted  in  the  open 
courts  of  the  dwelling-houses.  People  repair  to  their 
suburban  gardens  to  take  the  air,  to  walk,  and  to  re- 
fresh and  solace  themselves  in  various  vr&ys.  For 
their  use  there  is  mostly  in  each  garden  a  kind  of  sum- 
mer-house or  pavilion,  fitted  up  with  much  neatness, 
gayly  painted,  and  furnished  with  seats,  where  the  vis- 
itants may  sit  and  enjoy  themselves.  Here  sometimes 
lianquets  were  and  are  still  given,  attended  by  singing 
and  music  (Isa.  Ii,  3 ;  Ixv,  3).     See  Garden-house. 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country  houses  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  (1  Kings  xxi,  1 ;  2  Kings  ix,  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant,  v,  1). 
So  intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 
festivity,  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  are,  in  the 
Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm.  s.  V.  mD^IX).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
this  may  be  a  merely  accidental  coincidence.  The 
garden  of  Ahasnerus  was  in  a  court  of  the  palace  (Esth. 
i,  6),  adjoining  the  banqueting-hall  (Esth.  vii,  7).  In 
Babylon,  the  gardens  and  orchards  were  inclosed  by 
the  city  walls  (Laj'ard,  A^«».  ii,  246).  Attached  to  the 
house  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus.  4) — 
"a  garden  inclosed"  (Cant  iv,  12)— provided  with 


baths  and  other  appliances  of  luxury  (Sus.  15 ;  comp. 
2  Sam.  xi,  2).     See  Palace. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  much  in  the  hab- 
it of  performing  their  devotions  in  gardens,  on  account 
of  their  retirement  (Gen.  xxiv,  63;  Matt,  xvi,  30; 
xxvi,  86 ;  John  ii,  48 ;  xviii,  1,  2).  This  interesting 
practice,  however,  was  idolatrously  abused ;  for  the 
worship  of  idols  in  these  shady  seclusions  was  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (1  Kings  xiv,  23;  2  Kings  xvi,  4;  xvii,  10;  2 
Chron.  xviii,  4;  Isa.  i,  29;  Ixv,  3;  Ixvi,  17;  Jer.  ii, 
20 ;  iii,  6;  Ezek.  xx,  28).     See  Grove. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  gardens  is  indi- 
cated in  Gen.  xxui,  19,  20;  2  Kings  xxi,  4, 18,  26;  1 
Sam.  XXV,  1 ;  Mark  xv,  46 ;  John  xix,  41 ;  and  still 
occurs  sometimes  in  the  East,  but  is  not  very  preva- 
lent We  find  it  also  among  the  Greeks  (Heliodorus, 
^Ethiop.  i,  2,  p.  35),  and  the  Romans  (Suetonius,  Crc^&a, 
20).    See  Grave. 

5.  Gardens  were  planted  not  only  with  fragrant  and 
beautiful  plants  (Cant  vi,  2 ;  iv,  16),  but  with  various 
fruit-bearing  and  other  trees  (Gen.  ii,  9 ;  Exod.  xxiii, 
11 ;  Jer.  xxix,  5 ;  Amos  ix,  14).     Tlius  we  find  men- 
tion of  nut-gardens  (Cant  vi,  11, 14),  pomegranate-gar- 
dens (Cant,  iv,  18),  olive  -  gardens  (Deut  viii,  8;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  28),  vine-gardens  (Cant,  iv,  2;  viii,  8). 
Here,  however,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  gardens 
were  exclusively  occupied  by  these  fruits,  but  that 
they  were  severally  predominant  in  the  gardens  to 
which  they  gave  name.     The  distinction,  for  instance, 
between  a  vine-garden  and  a  vineyard  would  be,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  vine  was  cultivated  solely  for  use, 
whereas  in  the  former  it  was  planted  for  solace  and  or- 
nament, to  cover  walls,  and  to  be  trained  in  arbors  and 
on  trellises.     The  quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and 
service  trees  are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mish- 
na  as  cultivated  in  Palestine  {KUatm,  i,  4).     Gardens 
of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut 
xi,  10,  and  1  Kings  xxi,  2.    Cucumbers  were  grown  in 
them  (Isa.  i,  8 ;  Bar.  vi,  70),  and  probably  also  melons, 
leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Numb, 
xi,  5)  as  the  productions  of  a  neighboring  country.    In 
addition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard-plant  (Luke 
xiii,  19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  eat- 
en with  th3  paschal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularized 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna,  though  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  were  all,  strictly  speaking,  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Palestine  (Kilaim,  i,  8).     It  is  well  known 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  art  of  gardening 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  SjTria.     Pliny  (xx, 
16)  speaks  of  it  as  proverbially  elaborate,  and  again 
(xii,  64)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  in 
Judaea  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  roj'^al  gardens.    It 
is  evident  that  the  gsrdens  of  the  Hebrews  were  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
medicinal  herbs,  the  preparation  of  which  in  various 
ways  was  a  matter  of  much  solicitude  with  them  (Jer. 
viii,  22).    This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East,  where  veg- 
etable simples  are  employed  in  medicine.     See  Med- 
iciME.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of 
the  country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Isa.  xvii, 
10,  that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.     To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on  Ecd. 
ii,  5,  6  seems  to  point :  "  I  made  me  well-watered  gar- 
dens and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all  kinds  of  plants, 
some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some  for  use  of  drinking, 
and  some  for  purposes  of  medicine ;  all  kinds  of  plants 
of  spices.     I  planted  in  them  trees  of  emptiness  (i.  e. 
not  fruit-bearing),  and  all  trees  of  spices  which  the 
spectres  and  demons  brought  me  from  India,  and  ev- 
ery tree  which  produces  fruit ;  and  its  border  was  from 
the  wall  of  the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the 
waters  of  Siloah.     I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which, 
behold !  are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and 
I  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them  also  for 
the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to  water  it"    In 
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luge  gudens  tbs  ordiard  (O^IB,  wapdSiiaoty  waa 
probalily,  as  in  Kgvpt,  the  incloaure  Ht  apkrt  for  the 
eoltivation  of  d*le  and  sycamore  trees,  and  treea  of  va- 
rious kind>(Cant.  iv,  IS;  Ecclei.  ii,  6).  Scbrocder,  In 
th«  prefiice  to  hia  TTutOMrut  lAngaa  Armmiai,  Bsa«ita 
that  the  word  "pardea"  i»  of  Armenian  oriL'in,  and 
denotes  t,  garden  nor  a  Uouae.  platitrd  with  herlis, 
treea,  and  flowera.  It  w  iiiplled  hy  Diodoiui  Skulus 
(ii,  10)  and  Berosns  (quoted  by  Joaephua,  AiU.  t,  !, 
])  to  th«  ramouB  hanKhig  Kafdens  of  Babylon.  Xeno- 
|ihon(J»a(.  I.  S,  7)  dearribea  the  ■'paradise"  at  Cels- 
nn  in  Phryi^iii,  wliare  Cyrus  bad  t,  palace,  as  a  larK« 
preserve  fiill  of  wild  lieasta;  and  Aulus  Gellina  (ii, 
20)  gives  "vieana"  aa  the  equivalent  of  irnpo^iitroi 
(comp.  PbikntntuB,  Vit.  ApoL  Tyim.  i,  88).  Tbs  ofB- 
cer  in  cbarge  of  aucb  a  domain  was  called  "tbe  keeper 
of  the  paradise"  (N'eb.  ii,  8).     See  Pabadibe. 

The  iaw  againat  the  pnipigatioD  of  mixed  epeciea 
(Lev.  xix,  19;  Dent,  xitii,  9,  11)  gave  rise  to  numer- 
oos  enactnwnts  in  tbe  Miahni  to  insure  Its  observance. 
The  poTtiona  of  the  tield  or  gaideii,  in  wblch  the  vari- 
•us  plants  were  sown,  were  separated  by  light  fencea 
of  reed,  ten  palms  in  beii^ht,  the  distance  between  the 
reeds  being  not  more  than  thrse  palma,  «o  that  a  kid 
could  not  enter  (XUatn,  iv,  8,4}.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Stnitb, 
>.  V.     See  Diverse. 

See  Schroder,  De  hortU  Bibraor.  (Marburg,  17SS) ; 
Bradle}',  Dacript.  occmm.  <(  ioril-:.  vtU.  (Lond.l72fi) ; 
Van  Goeus,  !>t  K^wora^i^  (Utr.  17S3).     See  AoRi- 
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Garden-bouses  are  luul  in  tbe  Ewt,  especially  ia 
tbe  groonda  of  liiuga  and  wealthy  penons.  In  Cant, 
i,  IE,  tbe  bride,  looking  out  from  her  bovdcdr  into  the 
gayly-planted  court-yard,  acknowledges  the  taste  and 
affection  of  her  Ijelovod  aa  ahe  apiea  the  samnier-house, 
all  sliaded  with  verdure,  and  containing  tho  dinna 
<ia-^7),  that  invited  to  tbe  tuxurious  repose  of  which 
Orie^tala  are  ao  fund.     See  GAnDEH. 

Oardinar,  JamOB.  Colonel,  son  of  captain  Pat- 
rick  Gardiner,  of  Iho  British  aervlro,  waa  bom  at  Car- 
riden,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  11, 1088,  and  at 
fourteen  became  ensign  in  a  Scotch  re^ment  in  tbe 
Dutch  service.  In  ITOS  be  obtained  a  commiasion  in 
tbe  English  army,  and  waa  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Bamiliea  in  1706.  In  several  other  battles 
be  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  capacity  and  coar- 
ai!e.  Ills  licentious  haLits,  with  his  successful  ad- 
Qtri',  gained    fur    him   among   his 
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GARDENER  (niiroilpoi;),  a  class  of  workmen  al- 
Inded  to  In  Job  xivii,  18,  and  mentioned  in  John  xx, 
IS;  but  bow  br  tbe  art  of  gardening  was  carried 
among  tbe  Hehrewa  we  have  few  meana  of  aacertain- 
Ing.  That  they  were  acquainted  with  tbe  process  of 
grafting  is  evident  froni  Knm.  x'l,  17,  24.  as  well  as 
fh>m  the  miniita  prohibitions  of  tbe  Miebna;  and  the 
method  of  propagating  plants  hy  layers  or  cuttings 
was  not  unknown  (laa.  xvii,  in).  Cuitorf  says  llist 
1"D"^X,  nriiw  (Misbna,  BiUairim,  i,  2)  [or,  rather, 
riQ-''^K  ^33],  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 
after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving  some  por- 
tion of  tbe  fruit  (Z.<z.  Talm.  s.  T.);  but  that  gardening 
was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  is  clear  from  a  prov- 
erb which  contains  a  warning  against  rash  specula- 
tions: "  Who  hires  a  garden  eats  the  birds;  who  hires 
gardens,  bim  the  birds  eat"  (Dukes,  R-bbin.  Bbttaen- 
lae,  p.  141) Smith,  s.  v.     See  Garden. 

GARDEK-HOUSE  is  the  rendering  of  tbe  A.V.  at 
3  Kings  ix,  27,  of  l^n  n''Z  i  where,  however,  a  place 
ia  rather  denoted.      See  Dio'ii-haooa:!. 


still  imprinted  o 
the  thought  of  his  mother's  pious  character  and  early 
instructions,  often  recurred  to  make  bim  miserable; 
and  at  one  time,  while  entertaining  a  party  of  profli- 
gate young  men  by  bis  licentioua  wit,  he  felt  so  de- 
graded in  his  own  estimation,  and  so  inwardly  wretch- 
ed, that,  a  dog  lying  at  his  feet,  the  wifh  involuntarily 
roae  in  his  Ireast,  *^  Would  I  were  aa  happy  as  tliat 
dogi"  In  1719  he  Ixcame  the  subject  of  profound  re- 
ligiouB  Impressions.  The  circumstances,  as  narrated 
by  Dr.  Doddridge,  contain  much  that  is  maTvIUou^ 
if  not  supernatural.  "Doddridge  himself  hints  at  the 
possibility  of  tbe  whole  being  a  dream  Instead  of  a 
'visible  representation  of  the  l.jird  Jexus  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  aurrounded  on  all  aides  with  a  glorv,'  etc. 
He  also  mentions  that  Gardiner  'did  not  aeem  ver>- 
couGdent'  whether  the  voice  which  came  to  him  was 
really  'an  audible  voice,  or  only  a  atrong  impression 
on  his  mind  equally  striking.'  Considerable  doubt 
has  recently  been  cast  on  the  whole  story  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  AaloUogmitis  "/Or,  Alaoadir  Cartj/U, 
edited  bv  John  Hill  Burton  (Edinb.,  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  1S60),  in  which  Carlyle  denies  altogether  the 
truth  of  Doddridge's  version  of  the  atoiy,  at  least  of 
tho  supernatural  portion  of  it.  The  attendant  circum- 
stances, however,  aro  of  little  moment  one  way  or  an- 
other 1  tbe  great  fdct  is  tbe  conversion  of  tbe  braro 
but  wicked  soldier  into  a  pious  and  excellent  Cbria- 
tian,  and  regarding  tbia  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt.  In  1724  Gardiner  wis  raised  to  tbe  rank  of 
major,  and  in  172G  he  married  lady  Frances  Erskine, 
daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Buchan,  by  whom  he 
bad  thirteen  children,  only  live  of  whom  survived 
him."  On  his  becoming  the  head  of  a  family  be  com- 
menced the  practice  of  domestic  worship — the  presence 
of  no  guest,  the  intervention  of  no  engagement,  n-aa 
over  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  daily  performance, 
He  waa  alao  rvgulor  in  altendance  on  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  established  a  syctem  according  to 
which  all  the  servants  accompanied  bim  to  church. 
In  1730  he  hccamo  lieutenant  colonel  of  dragoons,  and 
in  1743  colonel  of  a  new  regiment  of  dragoons.  lie 
was. killed  at  the  batde  of  Prestnn  Pans  in  I7J6.— 
Chambers,  Kncuclopadia,  s.  v. ;  Doddridge,  L^e  ofCrL 
Gardiner;  Jamieson,  Kth'giaat  Biognpliy,  i.  v. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Winciiostor,  waa 
bom  at  Bury  Sl.Edmund's,  Suffblk,  in  I4S3.  He  was 
the  ille^ntimate  son  of  Dr.  Woodville,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, the  brother  of  Gliiabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambiid^,  and  In 
I5S0  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Having  thoroughly 
studied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  be  became  Wolaey'i 
secretary,  and  rose  to  the  highest  posts  tinder  Henrj 
VIII,  whom  bo  scrveddiligently  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce.  At  first  be  sided  with  tbe  Reformers,  but, 
haing  unwilling  to  be  second  to  Cranmer,  be  took  the 
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Bomsn  Catholic  Ma  during  Heniy'i  lifetime.  Gardl-  I 
net  drew  up  utlcles  accusing  Hem  J  VIII's  last  queen,  I 
Catharina  Parr,  of  heresy ;  but  the  queen  avoided  the  ' 
Mann,  aod  be  fell  into  diei^race.  At  Henr}''s  death 
Gardiner  experienced  a  still  greater  reverse.  The 
young  king  and  hia  government  made  great  religious 
changes,  to  which  Gardiner  set  himielf  in  opposition. 
The  council  committed  him  la  the  Fleet.  "Here  he 
was  conHned  until  the  act  of  general  ainnetty,  which 
paaied  in  the  December  after  the  accession  of  Edward, 
released  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  he  went  down 
to  bis  diocese,  and  while  there  lie  remained  unmolest- 
ed ;  l>Dt  on  hi!  return  lo  London,  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain aennon  which  he  preached  on  St.  Peter's  day.  he 
was  seized  and  committed  (o  the  Tower  (IMS).  Va- 
rious conferences  were  held  with  him,  and  his  release 
waa  promised  him  on  condition  that  he  would  expresa 
his  contrition  for  the  paat,  promiae  oltedicnce  for  (he 
future,  subscribe  the  new  settlement  in  religion,  ac- 
knowledge the  ro^al  supremacy,  and  the  abrogation 
ofthe  aix  articles.  With  the  first  of  these  canditiona 
alone  did  he  absolutely  refuse  to  comply.  The  temie 
of  liberation  were  afterwards  rendered  atitl  more  diffi- 
cnit.  The  number  of  articles  that  he  waa  called  upon 
to  subscribe  was  considerably  iocreased.  On  his  refu- 
sal to  sign  them  his  bishopric  waa  sequestered,  and  be 
was  soon  afterwards  deprived.  For  more  than  five 
years  he  suffered  close  imprisonment,  and  it  waa  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mary  that  bis  lii>- 
Bt^  was  restored  (1553).  If  his  fall  ftnm  power  at 
the  conclusion  of  Henry's  reign  had  been  sudden,  still 
more  sudden  was  the  rapidity  of  his  reinstatement. 
A  Roman  Catholic  queen  waa  on  the  throne,  and  he 
who  had  been  ever  the  foremast  of  her  partisans  must 
necessarily  be  raised  to  be  one  of  her  fint  advlsera. 
The  chancellorship  waa  conferred  upon  him,  Hia 
bishopric  was  restored,  and  the  conduct  of  a  Bkirs  placed 
in  his  hands.  The  management  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage-treaty was  inlmtted  to  him.  He  was  chosen  to 
officiate  at  her  marriage,  as  he  had  also  done  at  her 
coronation,  and  became  ber  most  confidential  adviser. 
No  matters,  whatever  they  might  be,  could  be  pro- 
ceeded in  without  bis  privity  and  concurrence ;  and  he 
had  hia  fnll  share  In  the  persecuUons  of  this  reign. 
The  hoiTors  which  were  not  committeil  by  his  actual 
orders  must  at  least  have  obtained  his  sanction,  for  he 
had  reacheii  a  height  of  power,  iioth  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, perhaps  unequalled  In  this  kingdom  except  bv 
his  master  Wolsey  alone.  He  died  Nov.  12, 1555.  A 
list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Tanner's  Bihl.  Bnl/m- 
mca-HOenMi  (p.  808).  The  characUr  of  Gardiner 
may  bo  alated  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability;  his  general  knowledge  was  more  re- 
markable than  his  learning  as  a  divine.  He  waa  am- 
blHoua and  revengeful,  and  wholly  unscrDpiilous.  Ills 
first  object  was  bis  own  preservation  and  advancement, 
and  his  next  the  promotion  of  bis  party  interest.  He 
saw  deeply  Into  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he 
dealt,  dealt  with  them  with  remarkable  tact,  and  had 
an  accurate  foresight  of  afl'alra"  (EngSA  Cyclopirdia, 
t.  v.).  See  Burnet,  Hiil.  o/Engtiih  Rrformation.  pas- 
sim; Hook,  Ei:ctn.  Biograph/.v,  25(i;  Collier,  Ecclet. 
nittOTjf  0/  Crtoi  Brilain,  vi,  126. 

Ga'reb  (Heb.  Caret',  S^J,  «a%;  Sept.  Taplft 
and  rapii^,  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  ■  bill. 

1.  An  Ithrite  (q.  v.),  I.  e.  descendant  of  Jethro  or 
Jether,  and  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (3  Sam.  xxlil, 
38;  IChron.  si,  40).     B.C.  1016.     See  David. 

2.  A  hill  (nsSB)  near  Jerusalem,  apparently  on  the 
north-west  (Jer.  xxxi,  39).  See  Jerusalek.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Barclay,  it  is  "the  ridge  running  from  tho 
nortb.west  comer  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Wcly 
Kamat"  (Cllg  of  On  Grrat  King,  p.  76).  See  GatiI. 
Ho  thinks  it  may  have  been  so  called  because  Gareb 
the  Ithtits  once  owned  It,  or  becanse  it  contained  quar- 
ries for  tbe  teclurion  of  the  lepera. 


Oargojle.  a  projecting  spout,  used  in  Gothic  a 


ligure  or  of  grotesque 
animals,  real  or  imag- 
inary. Tbey  are  placed 


gLAIkmund'iaiur 


I,  Derby:   Ilonler  chnrch,  Dert 
circa  1«M. 


English  and  decorated  s^lea  of  the  Gotlilc  archilec- 

ture.     (G.F.C.) 

OailBBOleB,  Antoine,  a  French  Protestant  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Hontauban  in  158T.  He  waa  or- 
dained and  appointed  pastor  at  Puylaurens  in  1610. 
In  IGSO  he  was  sent  to  Mcntauban,  and  In  October, 
1627,  ho  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  that  place. 
In  1645  he  presided  at  the  Synod  of  Charenton,  anil 
distinguished  himself  by  his  firmness  in  resisting  de- 
mands made  bj-  the  government  which  would  have 
destroyed  tho  Protestant  liberties.  He  attacked  at 
this  synod  the  theory  of  mediate  imputation  as  held 
by  Placeus  {i\.  v.).  When  the  ProtesUnt  schools 
were   disorganized,  owing  to  the   irregularity   with 

post,  with  no  hope  of  remuneration,  and  by  teaching 
all  branches  of  thoolog}-  supplied  the  places  of  hia  al>- 
sent  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own.  He  died  at  Mon- 
tauban  July.  1C&1 .  Among  his  works  are  La  vok  iti 
Salat,  expoiie  en  bait  wrmaai  (Montauban,  1637,  8vo): 
— Decrcli  lynodid  Carenloniauii  de  impatatiom  primi 
ptccati  Ada  explieatio  et  iffnmo  (Montauban,  1648, 
Svo)  ; — Thata  thtologica  de  retiffiane  tt  cuUu  aire  adura' 
tione  nliffwia  (Montauban,  1648,  ito)  ■■—Diepulalionti 
elgnchlicade  capitibiu  ^dti  itiier  rrJbTTnato*  ttpoiUlficiot 
eantrovrrtii  hi  acad.  Montali.,  haSitir  iiib  praiidiu  Aai- 
Gariuaia  el  Joan.  Verdrrii  (Montauban,  1650,  8vo):— 
Catteiaeoi  ecrfMiornm  in  Gallia  et  alSii  rr/ormalarum 
ExpHatHo,  opia  a  Paulo  Carola  iarhoaiaia  el  ab.  A  nl. 
Gariaolio  continuatum  el  abtolaium  (Gen^ro,  I65G,  4to). 
— Hoefer,  Kam.  Biog.  GeniraU,  lis,  431,  482, 

QaT'lzlm  (rnpiJiV  v.  r.  rapitd'c),  a  Groscized 
form  (2  Mace,  v,  23 ;  vi,  2)  of  Mount  Gkkijmu  (q.  v.). 

Garland  (ffri/i/.n.  Acts  niv,  13).  See  Wheath. 
It  was  customary  In  heathen  sacrifices  to  adorn  vic- 
tlma  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  but  commentators  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  tbe  "garlanda" 
mentioned  in  the  above  passage  are  to  lie  applied.  As 
the  idolaters  used  to  put  garlands  on  the  head  of  their 
idol  before  tbey  offered  sacrincc,  it  has  been  thought 


by  «■ 


c  int. 


beads  ofthe  ai>09tles.  They  were  generally  composed 
of  such  trees  or  plants  as  were  esteemed  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  god  who  was  tho  immedinlc  object  of  wor- 
ship (see  Kuinal  and  others,  In  loc.).  See  Rose,  Dt 
BTi^vopaplf  (Jean,  1669);  Schmld,  D<  Conmit  (jjjm, 
ITOl);  Gerhard,  td  (Jen.  1646);  Sehmeiael,  id.  (ib. 
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mS);  Pucbilii,  id.  (L.  B.,ieT])i  Gntt,  Ik  conau  \ 
tptt/uriiiu  (Lip..  1670).     SbbCbows;  Weduing.        \ 

Oarlanda  in  the  mani»g»  ■enic«.  It  wu  u*u*l  ; 
In  tb«  euly  Church  la  crown  penona  contracted  In  i 
mcrriage  with  gacUodi  (Chryaoatom,  Nom.  u  In  1 1 
Tim.)-  I'l^  pnctice  waa  deriv«d  from  tbt  beathen 
<:«remoni«  ;  but,  as  it  waa  deani«d  innocent,  the  Chria-  i 
tiant  made  no  acrnple  to  adopt  iL  It  it  Miii  pncUaed  i 
in  the  Greek  Church.  At  fuDerali,  howaver,  tbc  ciu-  i 
toni  of  crowning  tbc  corpae  and  tita  eoffin  waa  rejected  ; 
at  savoring  of  idolatry  (Tertullian,  De  Coroma  MiiUit,  \ 
c.  x).  It  waa  Diual  lo  atrew  flawera  on  the  gravo.—  ' 
Kiddle,  CArwfun  AnHquUla,  bk.  vii,  ch.  iii. 

Garlic  (S^d,  a:ii»>,  ao  called  from  )tl  odor;  Sept. 
tnti^oi'.VQlg.  ailium,  A.V.  "girlick")  occura  only 
onca  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the  plural,  Numb,  xi, 
S;  wlieTe  the  liraaiitfa  ara  detcrlbed  aa  mnrmuring, 
unong  other  thluga.  for  the  le«kii,  (he  onions,  and  the 
yarUe  of  Egypt.  There  can  be  no  doabt  of  ita  being 
ccrnctlyaotraDslitad, lathe  lame  Arabic  word{fbnn) 
still  si(^ifiea  a  apeciaa  of  fiirlic  which  li  cnltiTated 
and  esteemed  throughout  Eastern  countriea  (Cekii 
Birrobol.  11,  &3).  Ancient  authors  mention  that  garlic 
was  cultirated  in  Egypt  (Pliny,  xix,  33).  Herodotus 
(li,  125)  enamerates  it  as  one  of  the  labatances  upon 
which  alarge  sum  (1600  talents)  was  spent  for  feeding 
laborrrs  emploj-ed  in  building  the  Pyramids,  although 
Hasaelquist  eipreaaea  a  doubt  whether  it  was  cultiva- 
ted in  that  couotiy  (Trat.  p.  562).  The  species  con- 
aidered  to  have  been  thua  referred  to  la  AUiian  Aaca- 
laitKiaa,  which  is  tbe  most  common  in  Eaatem  conn* 


AlUtm  AtaUndeum. 

tries,  and  obtains  ita  specific  name  tnaa  tiaving  been 
liTOught  into  Europe  from  Aacalon  (see  Jac.  de  Vitri- 
Bco.  in  the  Gat.  Franan:  Hi,  1142).     It  is  now  usually 

lot"  or  "ahallot."  Its  ranker  congener  is  the  com. 
mon  garlic  (.4  tlium  taiicum).  See  tlie  Pmny  Cyeiopts- 
£a,  a.  V.  Allium.  Rosellini,  howcrer,  thiniia  he  has 
discovered  it  upon  a  painting  in  Beni  Hnsssn.  The 
Talnmdists  frequently  mention  the  use  of  this  plant 
among  the  Jena,  and  their  fondneas  of  it  {KUaim,  i, 
8j  vi.lO;  JJ"aa»er.  V,  8 ;  rerwn.  vii, 7 j  A>ifeir.  viii,  6, 
etc.).  It  formed  a  favorite  viand  with  the  common 
people  amons  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Pliny,  xx,  33 ; 
Plautua,  ifoifr/'.  I,  i,  38 ;  Horace,  £>.  iii,  3 ;  Suetonius, 
Vttp.  8),     See  BOTANV. 

Oarment  (represented  by  several  Hei).  and  Greek 
words)  [see  Apfabkl;  Clothiko  :  Dhess;  Kai- 
NEtiT;  VEflTDRE,  ell. J.  For  a  Hat  of  modem  Arabic 
garmenta,  aee  Thomson.  Land  and  Iloot,  i,  ]ti7  aq.  In 
2  Kings  xi,  13,  it  is  said,  "Then  they  hasted  and  took 
every  mB.n  his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on  the 
topoflhestaiTB,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jeliu 
is  king."     Here  they  laid  down  their  garments  In- 
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staad  of  earpeta.  The  oae  of  carpeta  waa  comnum  in 
the  East  in  the  remoter  agea.  The  kinga  of  Perna  al- 
ways walked  upon  carpeta  in  their  palacaa,  Xeno- 
pbon  raproachea  the  dageoerate  Persians  of  his  time 
that  they  placed  tbeii  conches  upon  carpeta,  to  repoas 
more  at  their  eaae.  The  apreading  of  gannenta  in  the 
Btreat  before  persona  to  whom  it  waa  intended  to  ahow 
pai^cular  honor  waa  an  oucieat  and  very  general  cna- 
lom.  Thus  the  people  spread  their  garments  in  th« 
way  before  our  Savioar  (Uatt.  xxi,  K),  where  some 
alao  strewed  branches.  In  the  ^puaemnpa  of  .£schj- 
lus,tha  hypocritical  Clytemnestra  commands  tbe  nuida 
to  spread  out  carpeta  before  her  retamlng  hniband, 
that,  on  descending  from  hia  chariot,  he  may  place  hi* 
foot  "  on  a  purple-covered  path."  We  also  find  thia 
custom  among  the  Bomana.  When  Cato  of  Utica  left 
tbe  Macedonian  army,  where  ba  bad  become  legionary 
tribune,  the  soldiers  spread  their  clothea  in  tbe  way. 
The  bulging  out  of  carpeta,  and  atrewing  of  Bowcra 
andbranchea  in  modern  times,  aj«  remnants  of  ancient 
customs.      See  Rekuino;  Sewiito. 

A  number  of  aumptnoua  and  magniflcent  hatuta  vaa, 
in  ancient  times,  regarded  aa  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  treaaures  of  a  rich  man.  Thus  the  patriarch  Job, 
speakiog  of  the  riches  of  tbe  wicked,  aaf  i,  "  Thcogti 
lie  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  prepare  raiment  as 
tbe  clay"  (Job  xxvii,  16).  Joseph  gave  hia  hrethfen 
changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjamin  lie  gave  "  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  flva  changes  of  raiment" 
(Gen.  xlv,  22).  Naaman  carried  for  ■  present  to  the 
prophet  Elisha  ten  changea  of  raiment  (2  Kinga  v,  &). 
In  allusion  to  thia  custom,  our  Lord,  whan  describing 
the  short  duration  and  perishing  nature  of  earthly 
treaaures,  rspreaents  tbem  aa  subject  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  moth,  from  which  the  Inbabltanta  of  tlie 
East  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  preacrve  their 
Btoiea  of  garments:  "Lay  not  up  for  yooiselTca  treaa- 
ures on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt" 
(Matt,  vi,  19).  Paul,  when  appealing  to  the  integri^ 
and  fidelity  with  which  be  bad  discharged  hia  sacred 

"  I  have  coveted  no  man's  gold,  or  silver,  or  appanl" 
(Acts  XX,  33).  The  apoetle  James  likewise  (as  do  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  when  they  paiticularize  the 
opulence  of  those  times)  specifies  gold,  silver,  and  gar- 
ments aa  the  constltaeala  of  riches ;  "  Go  to  now,  ye 
rich  men ;  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  cormpted,  and  your 
gsrmanta  moth-eaten"  (James  v,  1,  2).  We  find  that 
the  custom  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses  stlil  exists 
in  Palestine  and  tbe  East.  It  appears  that  even  Solo- 
mon received  raiment  aa  presents  (2  Cbnm.  ix,  24). 
Asiatic  princes  and  grandees  keep  changes  of  taimeiit 
ready  made,  for  ptesenta  to  pei^nsof  distinction  whom 
they  wish  porticnlarly  to  honor.  The  simple  and  uni- 
form shape  of  tbe  clothes  makes  this  custom  practica- 
ble, and  accounts  also  for  the  change  of  one  person's 
dress  for  another's,  which  is  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory. This  will,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  parable  of  tbe 
wedding  garment,  and  to  the  behavior  of  the  kinrr,  who 
expected  to  have  found  all  his  guests  clad  in  robes  of 
honor  (Gen.  xxvil,  15;  Dent,  xxli,  6;  1  Sam.  xvili, 
4;  2  Kings  V,  6,  22;  Matt,  xxil,  11;  Luke  xv,  22). 
The"rhsngeable  suits  ofappareVinlaa,  iii,  2!,  should 
be  properly  "embroidered  robes."  See  BAi<i)i:t:T,  etc. 
Women  were  forbidden  to  wear  male  gntmenls,  and 
the  reverse  (Dent,  xxii,  5 ;  see  Hill,  Oe  commidaiuiiu 
tvafi'inn  iilnii«7.  sexia.  I'tr.  a.  a.).     On  heterogeneoni 

aaT'mita  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ■'=';i5n,  lap-Oarni:-  ■ 
Sept.  rnnfii  V.  r.  'Orapiii  and  'O^op/ii  ;  Vulg.  Garmi), 
an  epithet  of  Ketlah  (q.  v.)  in  the  obscure  genealogy 
(1  Chron.  iv,  13)  of  Mercd  (q.  v.) ;  apparently  to  de- 
note its  ilrtnglh  (i.  q.  bo^,  from  C}^ ;  see  Pmv.  xxv, 
'ib:  Jobxl.18);  but  regarded  by  Geaenina  and  Ftliat 
I  (after  the  Targum,  ad  loc.)  a*  a  proper  name :  the  form 
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(like  tlut  of  the  uaocwtad  toabriquets)  is  pitrid,  u 
ITfronia  town,  Ganm;  but  Dosuchplace  is  eUawhen 
meationtd,  unless  iC  b«  the  BrA-Garm  (Q13  ri^2)  of 
the  TBlmud  iEmbim,  fol.  13,  b),  and  the  Matiavl  Ga- 
PFBi  of  Astori.  east  of  Gau,  refemd  to  bv  Scbwari 
(Faifd.  p.  118)  as  now  nnkno-'ii. 

G&Til0r  is  the  reodaring  in  the  Autb.  Vers,  of  the 
Mlowing  worda:  ^SlS,  ofaor',  a  trtoBo-f,  aa  it  is  usu- 
ally reodered,  a  store  or  Bt«ck  of  goods  laid  up,  hence 
the  placB  where  they  are  deposited  (Jotl  i,  1?!  ■'treas- 
ury," 2  Chron.  xxxii,  27) ;  llO,  me'ire  (Sept.  ra/iaof), 
a  c<^  or  stora-mom  (Pbl  cxjiv,  13) ;  aTt6^i\a\,  b  rvpot- 
ifarif  or  place  for  storing  away  anythiag.  espBCiAlly  B 
gnnBT7(MaCCiii,12i  Lukeiil,lT;  elsewhere  "bam"). 
See  Bars.  Cijterni  (q.  v.)  are  often  Ufed  for  Ibis 
purpose  in  tbe  East  (ThotUMD,  IjO^  and  Book,  ii,  'JG2 
sq.).  The  structures  of  tba  aacient  E^iyptians  for  tbe 
storsge  of  gnun  were  alxive  ground,  and  of  great  im- 
porlancB  in  so  eminently  B  gnin-growiug  country. 
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(1668),  Bnd  also  of  ifortt  Merealoru  spera  cun  HOtit, 
etc.  (ie7S,  fill.).  Tbe  dlssertaUons  appended  lo  this 
edition  am  still  valuable  to  the  history  of  Pelagianism. 
In  ISli  he  published  the  Areiiartun  rivt  hiiloria  am- 

con  Liberatui.  After  his  death,  &ther  Hardouin  pub- 
lished his  SuppltniaU  lo  lit  Worlu  of  T/itodoTttiii,  at 
the  beginning  of  which  he  gives  b  eulogy  of  Garnier's 
Hbon  and  talents.— Feller,  Did.  Biog, ;  Hoefer,  A'oiu 
Biog.  Gtrumlt,  xix,  610. 

Oamler.J'tllieil,  DE  CoiiNr.RRE,  an  eminent  Ben- 
edictine of  St.Maur,  was  bom  about  1670,  and  died  it 
Paris  June  S,  1725.  He  enjoyed  great  reputation  for 
teaming,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  as  h  man  anil 
a  priest.  His  superlon  intrusted  him  with  the  prepnra 
tion  of  a  new  edition  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  resnlt  of  his 
Ubore  was  one  of  the  best  e>er  produced  at  St.  Alaur: 
Sell.  Palrii  noUri  Batilti  Opera  (Paris.  Coignard).  Tlie 
preface  is  a  remarkable  production.  Gamier,  however, 
was  able  to  complete  but  two  volumes.  MBrBn,who 
continueU  the  wrak  after  the  death  of  Gamier,  brought 


AdcIsdi  EgypvlnDi  Slering  fli 


Oamat    See  S'IRdtcs.  i 

Oarnet,  Henry,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
Nottingham  in  1555.  He  was  educated  as  a  Protes- 
Unt  at  Winchester  College ;  but,  having  turned  Ro- 
manist, he  travelled  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  Rome,  and  gained  distinction  for  his  skill  in  mathe- 
matics. He  was  made  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Eng- 
land in  1586,  and  served  with  great  astuteness  and 
fldelily  the  Roman  Church  in  that  country.  He  was 
tried  in  1606  for  complicity  In  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q. 
v.),  and  was  executed  Hay  3.  A  good  account  of  bim 
Is  given  in  Rule,  Pefrirafei  Jmw'(».— Mosheim,  Church 
/liitory,  book  Iv,  cent,  xvii,  sec.  li,  pt.  i,  chip,  i,  g  10; 
Hume,  IlUtory  ofEsgland,  eh.  xlvl. 

Qamett,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
lam  in  1707.  He  became  fellow  of  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Lady  Margaret's  preacher. 
He  was  made  biebop  of  Ferns  in  1752,  and  bishop  of 
Clogher  in  ITiS.  Ho  died  in  1782.  His  principal 
work  is  A  LitienatioB  on  the  Book  of  Job,  iu  /falurt, 
ArgumrBi,Ai/f,  and  Aulkor.  vrkerein  At  ctltbraied  Text, 
zu,25,  ii  occaiioaallg  amtiJireil  tad  dUciuitd ;  tomhich 
are  adJedfoar  Senaom  (London,  174n,  4lo).  He  con- 
tends "that  the  book  of  Job  is  an  allegorical  drama, 
designed  to  represent  the  fall  and  restoration  of  a  cap- 
tive Jew,  and  with  >  view  to  recommend  the  virtue  of 
patience.  The  author  be  supposes  to  have  been  Eie- 
kiel,  and  the  period  of  its  production  subsequent  tu  the 
Babylonish  captivity."— Orme,  BilAialhfca  Bibtica,  p. 
200;  Kitto,  CjrctopidKi,  a.  V. 

GatnleT,  Je«n,  a  FrenchJesoit,  wasbom  at  Paris 
in  IGIS.  He  joined  the  order  in  1628,  and  soon  dis- 
played great  talent  and  aptness  for  study  and  teach, 
ing.  Aa  usual,  this  gift  was  fostered  by  tbe  society, 
and  for  forty  years  Gamier  held  different  professor- 
ships of  theology  and  literature.  He  died  at  Bologna, 
on  his  way  lo  Rome,  Oct.  16, 1681.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are  on  tlie  Pelagian  controversy,  bis  edi- 
tions of  Jukaiu  Edan.  epitcopi  l^ellui,  wXii  Ulutt. 


oat  the  third  and  last  in  1TS0.  See  HiMmTB  Uuir,  de 
h  Cangrfgatum  dt  Saial-ilaur,  p,  470;  Henog,  Real- 
Encykhp.  iv,  GG'2. 

Oamisli:  nix,  ltnpk(^',  in  Piel,  to  cmrlay  (ai 
usually  rendered ),'e.  g.  with  stones,  2  Chron.  iii,  C ;  in 
a  similar  sense,  msfiiu,  to  adorn.  Rev.  xxl,  19,  which 
is  used  of  deckag  with  garlands.  Matt,  nxiii,  29;  er 
of  a/iimMid  apaitment,  MatL  xii,  44;  Luke  xi.  ib). 
Tn  Job  Kxiii,  16,  the  lenn  is  peculiar,  h^BC,  Mpirah', 
which  GeseniuB  regards  as  a  noun  denoting  brighlnai, 
with  which  the  heavens  are  clothed;  ilthough  FUrst, 
with  many  others,  pointing  n^pu,  regards  It  as  a  Piel 
term  of  ^(1^,  in  the  sense  of  arch,  referring  to  the 
vaulted  form  of  tbe  sky.     See  Astbonout. 

OflrrattBon,  Frxkborn,  a  distinguished  pioneer 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born 
in  MaryUnd  August  15. 1T62,  was  conrerUd  in  1775, 
and  entered  the  Conference  <n  tbe  same  year.  In  De- 
cember, 1784,  be  was  ordained  elder  by  Dr.  Cake,  and 


oNov 


In 


with  twelve  young  ministers,  ha  opened  the  work  of 
evangelizing  Eastern  New  York  and  Western  New 
England.  Fn>m  1818  to  his  death,  Sept.  26, 1827,  he 
mostly  bad  the  relation  of  Conference  missionarj-. 
Mr.  Garrettwu  was  a  very  widely-useflil  minister. 
"  He  was  among  the  earliest  Methodist  preachers  of 
American  birth,  and,  being  active  and  zealous  fhlm 
the  commencement  of  his  ministerist  csreer,  his  tifb 
and  labors  an  Intimately  connected  with  the  rise  and 
proivresB  of  Methodism  in  this  country-."  Ho  preached 
in  almost  all  the  Eastern  SUtes,ftom  Nova  Scotia  to 
tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  all  his  appinntments  many 
souls  were  converted  and  many  churches  built  up. 
Although  not  a  nun  of  great  learning,  Ur.  Garrettson 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  powerful  character. 
He  was  imbued  with  fervor  and  zeal;  and  daring  Hf- 

flcient  evangelists  of  tbe  age.    He  died  greatly  honored 
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and  lamented. — Mumtea  of  Cottftrateet,  i,  574 ;  Bangs, 
Iji/e  ofF.  GarretUfM  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Stevens,  MemorwUs 
o/MetAodUm,  vol.  i ;  MeihodUi  Magawme,  Blareh,  1828 ; 
Stevens,  HUtory  of  the  Methodist  £^Ucopal  Church, 
(G.  L.  T.) 

Garrison,  denoted  by  four  or  fiye  Heb.  words  from 
the  root  3S3,  tuUsab\  to  stand  firm  or  erect  (i.  q.  2X^). 
1.  Slt^)  matstsab'  (Jem,  H^S^,  matstsab<ih^,  1  Sam. 
xiv,  12),  a  station^  i.  e.  lit.  a  standing-place  (e.  g.  where 
the  priests  stood  in  Jordan,  "place,"  Josh,  iv,  8,  9); 
hence  a  military  or  foitiiied  past  (e.  g.  the  Philistine 
camp,  1  Sam.  xiii,23;  xiv,  1,4,  G,  11, 12,  15;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  14);  metaph.  an  qglce  or  public  '*  station"  (Isa. 
xxti,  19).  2.  M'Qf  mtUstsab\  a  cordon  of  troops 
(''mount,"  Isa.  xxix,  3;  perhaps  also  '* pillar,"  Judg. 
ix,6).  8.  S''2f3,  netsSb'y  properly  Apnrfect  or  superin- 
tendent ("officer,"  1  KiiiRs  iv,  19;  2  Chron.  vui,  10); 
hence  a  military  post  (1  Sam.  x,  5 ;  xiii,  8,  4;  2  Sam. 
vili,  6, 14;  1  Chron.  xi,  16;  xviii,  13;  2  Chron.  xvii, 
2) ;  also  a  monumental  ^*  pillar"  (q.  v.)  or  cippus  (e.  g. 
a  statue  of  salt,  Gen.  xix,  26;  a  sense  in  which  some 
take  the  word  also  in  1  Sam.  x,  5 ;  xiii,  8,  like  the  ste/ioB 
erected  by  Sesostris  in  conquered  countries  in  token 
of  subjugation,  Herod,  ii,  102, 106).  4.  An  improper 
rendering,  Ezek.  xxvi,  11,  of  HSlt^,  mcUstsebah'j  which 
always  designates  a  standing  object,  either  an  archi- 
tectural or  monumental  eobann  (usually  rendered  **  pil- 
lar ;*'  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  perhaps  referring  to 
those  of  the  Tyrian  temples ;  comp.  Herod.  ii,14),  or  an 
idolatrous  "  image"  (q.  v.).    See  Fortification. 

Garsis,  a  town  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (D*^p*^|, 
Endfim^  fol.  21,6)  as  the  residence  of  one  Rabbi  Joshua ; 
also  by  Josephus  (Papain,  ITar,  v,  11,  5)  as  the  native 
city  (iroXtc)  of  one  Tephthasus,  and  situated  in  Galilee 
— Schwarz  adds  (Palest,  p.  178)  20  stadia  from  Seppho- 
ris  (evidently  confounding  it  with  the  Garisime,  raptt- 
oififl  V.  r.  Vapt'c  Kutfiri^  of  Josephus,  Z«(/f,  §  71),  but  that 
the  site  is  now  unknown. 

Garve,  Karl  Berithard,  a  German  divine  and 
Christian  poet,  was  bom  near  Hanover,  Jan.  4, 1763. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  of  Barby,  and 
soon  after  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  history 
at  Niesky.  .This  he  left  in  1797,  and  afterwards  served 
in  different  functions  in  Amsterdam,  Ebersdorf,  Nor- 
den,  and  Berlin  successively,  distinguishing  himself 
particularly  in  the  latter  place,  where  his  ministrations 
were  eminently  successful,  despite  the  disordered  state 
of  affairs  during  the  3'ears  1810-16.  He  was  after- 
wards at  the  head  of  the  Moravian  community  at  Neu- 
salz,  on  the  Oder,  which  post  age  and  infirmities  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  in  1838.  He  died  June  22, 1841. 
Garve  was  one  of  the  best  of  modem  Grerman  hymn 
writers,  especially  excelling  in  versification,  and  com- 
bining fecundity  and  ease  of  production  with  rare  beau- 
ty of  language  and  deep  religious  feeling.  He  pub- 
lished Chrisdiche  Gesange  (Gurlitz,  1825),  containing 
803  pieces,  mostly  original: — ^^ Brudergesange'^  (Gna- 
dau,  1827);  and  left  many  hymns  in  manuscript. — Hcr- 
Kog,  Reai-EnryJdopadie,  iv,  663. 

Garver,  Daniel,  was  Iwrn  in  Washington  Co., 
Md.,  January'  9, 1830.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
College  in  ISoO,  and  passed  his  theological  studies  in 
the  seminary  at  Gettysbui^.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  soon  after  accepted  a  professorship  in  Illi- 
nois State  University.  This  position  he  occupied  with 
honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  institution  for 
several  years.  After  spending  some  time  in  visiting 
portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  and  successively  preached  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  Grcensburg,  Pa.  He  died  Sept.  30,  1866. 
He  was  an  earnest,  impressive,  and  successful  minis- 
ter of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  man  of  enlarged  mind 
and  liberal  heart,  whose  memoiy  will  be  cherished  with 
affectionate  interest.     His  only  publications  are.  Our 


Country  in  the  light  of  History,  delivered  before  the 
alumni  of  Pennsylvania  College,  1861 ;  and  The  Sud- 
den Death  ofllenrg  J,  McMillan,  pronounced  in  the  La- 
theran  Church,  Greensburg,  1864.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Gary,  George,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  and 
missionary'  to  Oregon,  was  bom  at  Middlefield,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1798 ;  entered  the  Kew  England 
Conference  in  1809 ;  In  1813  was  transferred  to  Gen- 
esee Conference ;  in  1818  was  made  presiding  elder ; 
in  1825  was  Conference  mbsionary ;  in  1834,  mission- 
ary to  the  Oneida  Indians ;  in  1886  was  transferred  to 
Black  River  Conference ;  and  in  1844  was  appointed 
missionaiy  superintendent  of  Oregon,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  After  his  return  he  lalx)red  on 
until  1854,  when  his  health  entirely  ftiled.  He  died 
March  25, 1855.  Mr.  Gary  was  an  eminently  holy  and 
useful  minister.  He  was  six  times  dele^te  to  the 
General  Conference,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  all 
the  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and  educational  interests 
of  the  Church.  He  was  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor, 
and  his  influence  in  his  Conference  was  very  great. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  widely  known  for  *'tme,  per- 
suasive, and  sanctified  eloquence,"  which  "mightily 
moved  his  bearers." — Minutes  of  Conferences^  v,  560 ; 
Peck,  Early' Methodism  (N.York,  1860,  12mo),  p.  480; 
Sprague,  A  nnals,  vii,  478.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Gash'mu  (Hebrew  Gashmu%  !I7:CA ;  Sept.  omits, 
Vulg.  Gossem),  prob.  a  prolonged  form  (Neh.  vi,  6)  of 
the  name  Ge8IIE31  (q.  v.). 

Oaaaendi  or  Gaasend,  Pierre,  an  eminent 
French  philosopher  and  scholar,  was  bom  of  humble 
parentage  Dec.  24, 1595,  at  Champtercier,  a  village  near 
Digne,  in  Provence.  He  died  at  Paris  Oct.  24, 1655. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  was  noted  for  sweetness  of 
disposition,  quickness  of  apprehension,  keenness  of  ob- 
servation, and  precocit}'  of  genius.  As  a  child  he 
would  wander  in  the  fields  on  clear  nights  to  admire 
the  beauty,  variety,  and  order  of  the  starr}'  hosts,  and 
would  thus  excite  the  anxieties  of  his  family,  till  his 
habits  and  occupations  became  familiar  to  them.  At 
four  years  of  age  he  made  sermons  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  childish  companions,  at  ten  he  delivered 
a  Latin  address  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  at 
sixteen  he  had  already  adopted  the  motto  of  his  life — 
sapere  ovcfe— dare  to  be  wise.  He  was  early  sent  to 
school,  and,  fortunately,  fell  at  Digne  into  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  able  to  appreciate  and  develop  his  won- 
derful powers.  His  father  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  permit  his  attendance  at  the  University  of  Aix, 
along  with  the  sons  of  a  relative,  and  at  that  rela- 
tive's expense.  He  was  required  to  return  after  a 
two-years*  course.  At  Aix  he  was  under  the  care  of 
Fcsaye,  a  learned  Minorite,  who  introduced  him  into 
the  thorny  labyrinths  of  philosophy.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  appointed  time  Gassendi  returned  to  the 
plough,  but  left  it  to  teach  rhetoric  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen in  the  academy  of  Digne.  At  nineteen  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  death  of  Fesaye,  to  give  instructions 
in  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Aix ;  but  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  theology,  as  be  had  se- 
lected the  Church  for  his  career.  In  1616,  however, 
he  was  simultaneously  elected  to  the  chairs  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  he  accepted  the  latter.  The  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  had  been  long  declining  among 
the  learned,  and,  in  common  with  man}'  of  his  precur- 
sors and  contemporaries,  Gassendi  employed  himself 
in  the  confutation  of  the  peripatetic  dogmas.  The 
controversial  views  thus  promulgated  were  systema- 
tized in  his  Kxercitaticmim  Paradoricarum  adversus 
Aristoteieos  Hbri  septem.  Before  publishing  the  work 
he  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  Nicholas  Peiresc 
and  the  prior  of  Valetta.  By  them  he  was  persuaded 
to  complete  his  design  of  entering  the  Church ;  and, 
after  receiving  his  doctorate  of  divinity,  was  through 
their  influence  presented  to  a  canonry  at  Digne.  A 
portion  of  the  Paradoxes  was  published  in  1C24,  but  the 
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last  five  books  were  withheld  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  his  labors  in  this  direction  were  arrested 
by  the  discovery  that  the  subject  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed  by  Francisco  Patrizzi. 

These  writings,  petulant  in  character,  and  full  of 
youthful  cavils  and  superficial  objections,  provoked 
opposition,  which  was  not  mitigated  by  Gassendi*s 
manifest  predilection  for  the  opinions  of  Epicurus. 
The  young  philosopher  had  been  bom  at  the  close  of 
the  religious  wars  of  France,  and  had  entered  upon 
life  amid  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  during  a  period  when  many  speculative 
minds  sought  relief  from  controversy,  and  from  the 
agitation  of  religious  and  political  db^sensions,  in  the 
careless  scepticism  and  easy  morality  which  had  been 
rendered  attractive  by  Montaigne.  Ecclesiastical  du- 
ties having  summoned  him  to  Paris,  he  profited  by  the 
occasion  to  augment  his  multifarious  learning,  and  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  in  the  capital. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  was  brought  into 
intimacy  with  Des  Cartes,  an  intimacy  which  was  in- 
terrupted and  shaken  by  his  Obtervaiunu  on  the  Phil- 
osophical dfediUUionSf  and  by  the  disingenuous  conduct 
of  Des  Cartes  in  regard  to  them.  Gassendi  was  in- 
duced to  accept  in  1645  the  professorship- of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Royal  College  of  France ;  but  the  exertion 
of  lecturing,  in  conjunction  with  his  other  studious 
avocations,  undermined  his  health,  and  compelled  him 
to  seek  its  restoration  by  a  return  to  his  native  air. 
During  this  period  he  gave  to  the  world  the  treatise  De 
Vita  et  Moribus  Epicuri  (Lugduni,  1C47),  and  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Tenth  Book  of  Diogenes  Lahiius  (1G49),  with 
copious  annotations,  in  which  he  collected  and  ar- 
ranged the  abundant  literary  materials  i^hich  he  had 
gathered  for  the  illustration  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
philosopher  of  the  Garden.  In  1653  Gassendi  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and,  after  publishing  the  lives  of  T3'cho 
Brahe,  Copernicus,  Purbach,  Regiomontanus,  end  Pel- 
resc,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  completion 
and  perfection  of  his  scheme  of  speculation,  though 
these  last  results  of  his  labors  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  death  in  the  Syntagma  Philosophim  Epicurea.  His 
health  finally  gave  way  in  1654,  and,  after  much  suf- 
fering from  pulmonary  disease,  he  died,  having  sur- 
vived his  illustrious  rival  Des  Cartes  five  years. 

The  complete  works  of  Gassendi  were  collected  and 
published  in  1658,  in  6  vols,  fol.,  by  his  friends  Louis 
de  Montmor  and  Francois  Henry,  with  a  biography 
by  Sorbi^re  prefixed.  The  most  important  of  tliese 
works  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  they  were 
accompanied  by  numerous  essays  on  various  topics  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  history,  etc.  These 
it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  though  all  branches  of  con- 
tsmporaneous  investigation  engaged  the  attention  of 
Gassendi,  and  his  reputation  was  higher  and  less  as- 
sailable in  science  than  in  philosophy.  The  range  of 
his  inquiries  in  the  latter  department  is  illustrated  by 
his  early  refutation  of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Robert 
Fludd,  in  the  Examen  PkilosophicB  Fluddnna^  by  his 
Disquisitio  Metaphyncdy  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes, 
and  by  his  life-long  labors  in  resuscitating  the  Epicu- 
rean doctrine,  especially  in  its  physical  developments. 
His  zealous  attachment  to  the  daring  imaginations  of 
Epicurus,  and  his  ardent  rehabilitation  of  the  charac- 
t?r  of  the  "  Graiu9  homo''  who  first  forced  the  barriers 
uf  nature — 

Proce3sit  longe  flammantia  mcBnia  muudr— 

invited  misapprehension,  and  were  obnoxious  to  grave 
criticism.  To  repel  misconception,  he  appended  to  the 
Syntagma  Philosophice  Epicurea  a  scries  of  elaborate 
essays,  in  which  he  repudiated  and  refuted  the  infidel 
tenets  ascribed  to  Epicurus.  This  late  defence,  how- 
ever consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  ot  his  own  ]i&, 
was  inadequate  to  preclude  unfavorable  presumptions, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those  predisposed  to  wel- 
come them.     Nor  was  his  intimate  association  with 


Hobbes,  I^  Mothe  le  Yayer,  and  other  notable  seep, 
tics  of  the  time,  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  his 
ortliodoxy.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  piety  of  Gassendi  was  less  sincere  ttian  it  was  ha- 
bitual, or  that  he  ever  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
religion  which  he  professed.  It  was  an  age  of  para- 
dox,  and  of  promiscuous  and  vague,  but  earnest  in- 
quiry. His  early  resistance  to  the  Aristotelians  may 
have  attracted  his  favor  to  the  ethical  as  well  as  the 
physical  scheme  which  was  most  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  positions  of  the  peripatetic  school.  The  tem- 
per of  the  period,  too,  after  long  theological  contro- 
versy and  a  century  of  religious  war,  desired  the  con- 
ciliation or  the  relegation  of  polemical  asperities,  and 
cherished  a  careless  scepticism  or  an  nninquiring  faith. 
The  morals  of  Epicurus  were  contemplated  by  Gas- 
sendi in  their  original  innocence  and  purity,  divested 
of  the  corruptions  which  vitiated  them  in  their  later 
and  more  familiar  applications,  and  adorned  with  that 
chaste  simplicity  which  won  the  earnest  and  repeated 
commendations  of  the  Stoic  Seneca. 

PhHofophy  of  Gassendi. — Neither  the  desire  nor  the 
design  of  founding  a  sect  was  entertained  by  Gassendi. 
He  left  no  school,  though  he  made  his  mark  on  the 
scientific  and  speculative  development  of  Europe.  He 
was  distinguished  by  quick  perception,  accurate  obser- 
vation, remarkable  penetration  and  discrimination,  va- 
rious research,  and  manifold  accomplishment.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  discoveiy  of  new  facts,  eager 
in  the  exposure  of  inveterate  error,  but  he  had  uo 
taste  for  system-mongering,  and  was  free  from  the 
weaknesses  of  personal  ambition.  He  aimed  rather 
at  rejuvenating  ancient  knowledge  than  at  inaugurat- 
ing new  fancies.  The  cardinal  principle  of  Epicurus 
was  accepted  and  expounded  by  Gasbcndi  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  harmonize  with  the  simplicity,  temper- 
ance, and  purity  of  his  life.  Pleasure  is  the  summum 
bonum — the  final  object,  the  highest  motive  of  human 
action,  the  crown  of  human  as>pirations  ;  but  this 
pleasure  is  the  pleasure  of  the  good  man ;  the  perfect 
state  of  the  pagan ;  the  present  and  eternal  bliss  of  the 
Christian.  It  is  neither  to  be  attained  nor  sought  by 
personal  indulgences,  nor  by  concession  to  appetites; 
but  only  by  the  punctilious  discharge  of  every  duty, 
in  expectation  of  that  serenity  of  a  conscience  at  ease, 
which  is  the  most  abiding  and  the  most  assuring  re- 
ward of  Tirtue.  Such  a  theory  is  liable  to  great 
abuses,  and  is  certain  to  be  ultimately  abused.  An 
easy  conscience  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  conscience  at 
ease,  and  happiness  is  identified  with  pleasure  when 
pleasure  ceases  to  be  identical  with  happiness.  Pleas- 
ure, in  its  vulgar  sense,  thus  becomes  at  once  the  aim 
of  life  and  the  means  of  securing  that  aim ;  and  pleas- 
ure, in  its  philosophic  sense,  which  implies  the  concord 
of  desire  with  duty,  is  totally  forgotten  or  ignored. 
Thus  all  the  vices  of  the  Epicurean  stye  are  intro- 
duced. But  it  is  as  uncritical  as  it  is  uncharitable  to  , 
stigmatize  the  philosopher  instead  of  the  philosophy 
for  the  perverseness  or  the  perverse  tendency  of  his 
doctrine.  In  the  most  defecated  Epicureanism  there 
is  assuredly  an  intricate  confusion  which  eventuates 
in  grievous  error.  Violence  is  habitually  done  to 
words,  and  a  greater  violence  is  done  to  thoughts. 
There  is  a  continual  paronomasia  and  paragnomesia — 
a  play  upon  terms  and  upon  conceptions — which  daz- 
zles, bewilders,  and  misleads ;  but  the  perilous  thesis 
may  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  purest  intentions 
and  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  moral  rectitude. 
So  it  was  held  by  Gassendi.  It  must  he  admitted  that 
the  Ilcdonic  theory  is  not  more  incompatible  with 
Christianity  than  the  utilitarianism  of  William  Paley, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  or  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  mental 
philosophy  of  Gassendi  corresponded  with  his  ethical 
assumptions.  He  espoused  sensationalism,  though  in 
no  rigid  or  consistent  form.  He  was  the  legitimate 
precursor  of  Locke  in  both  the  statement  and  the  vacil- 
lation of  his  views.     While  recognising  sensation  and 
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reflection  as  the  origin  of  oar  ideasi  he  wis  by  no 
means  inclined  to  pure  materialism.  This  incoherence 
of  language  and  doctrine  was  not  pecaliar  to  him.  It 
characterizes  the  whole  school  of  Loclce,  and  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed, in  part  to  the  indistinctness  and  nndistinguished 
character  of  the  phenomena  commented  on.  There 
was  a  similar  inconsequence  in  the  i^ysical  system  of 
Gassendi.  He  received  from  Epicurus,  or,  rather, 
from  Lucretius,  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  of  a  Tacnum, 
and  of  the  regular  operation  of  natural  forces ;  but  he 
did  not  admit  the  accidental  collision  and  casual  impli- 
cation of  primary  particles,  nor  did  he  exclude  the  di- 
vine will  and  ttie  divine  intelligence  from  tlie  order  of 
creation.  In  his  separate  tenets  as  in  his  general  in- 
tellectual habit,  he  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his 
more  famous  and  more  methodical  contemporary,  Des 
Cartes.  Positions  apparently  materialistic  were  main- 
tained by  him  in  conjunction  with  a  faithful  adherence 
to  lM>th  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  and  he  offered 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  sincere  and  preposterous 
Epicurean  who  was  equally  sincere  as  a  Christian  and 
as  an  ordained  teacher  of  Christianity.  Des  Cartes, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  principles  essentially  idealis- 
tic, combined  the  postulates  of  the  infinite  tenuity  and 
divisibility  of  matter,  of  a  plenum,  and  of  the  vertigi- 
nous evolution  of  the  universe,  with  practical  but  un- 
avowed  Pyrrhonism.  There  was  point,  but  there  was 
also  inadequacy  and  injustice  in  the  reciprocated  an- 
tonomasias  with  which  these  philosophers  discredited 
each  other's  system — in  the  0  amme  I  applied  by  Gas- 
sendi to  Des  Cartes,  and  in  the  0  carol  with  which  Des 
Cartes  retorted  upon  Gassendi.  No  doubt  the  contro- 
versial attitude  of  Gassendi  betrayed  him  into  exagger- 
ated and  unguarded  expression ;  but  his  physical  sys- 
tem, though  borrowed  l^m  Epicurus,  may  be  so  limited 
and  explained  as  to  offer  no  offence  to  religious  faith. 
It  shoold  be  remembered  that  his  speculations  were 
hazarded  in  the  infancy  of  physical  science ;  that  his 
aptitudes,  studies,  and  aims  were  chiefly  scientific; 
that  tlie  materials,  processes,  and  instruments  of  sci- 
ence were  as  yet  rude,  cumbrous,  and  unsbapen ;  that, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  scientific 
method  and  scientific  conclusions  often  appear  irrecon- 
cilable with  religion  and  revelation.  The  certain  har- 
mony of  the  l)ooIc  of  nature  and  the  Boolt  of  God  may, 
indeed,  be  asserted  a  priori  to  be  a  necessity,  and  was 
BO  asserted  by  Lord  Bacon ;  but  this  harmony  is  still 
very  indistinct.  The  Epicurean  creed  was  an  extrav- 
agant and  premature  attempt  at  scientific  procedure, 
yet  it  has  been  recently  recognised  by  high  scientific 
authority  to  be  essentiidly  scientific  in  form  and  aim, 
however  conjectural  and  arbitrary  in  development.  In 
character  as  in  purpose,  it  is  curiously  analogous  to 
the  most  recent  speculations  of  scientific  infidelity. 
The  sublimated  Epicureanism  of  Gassendi  was,  in  like 
manner,  an  imperfect  anticipation  of  modern  scientific 
reasoning.  It  resembles  the  heterofceneous  schemes 
of  those  who  too  hastily  combine  problematical  science 
with  old  religions  dogmatism.  Though  it  proved  it- 
self incapable  of  instituting  a  school,  it  was  a  potent 
influence  in  stimnlfiting,  directinj^,  and  moulding  the 
scientific  spirit  which  Ulumined  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  centur}',  and  inaugurated  the  brilliant  era  of  mod- 
em science.  Dalton's  atomic  theory  is  not  the  only 
dream  of  present  scientific  belief  which  may  be  traced 
back  to  Gassendi.  Hobbes  and  Locke,  Barrow  and 
Newton,  were  largely  indebted  to  the  impetus  commu- 
nicated by  him,  if  not  to  his  teadiings ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  acknowledge  our  continued  and  manifest  obli- 
gations to  those  great  names.  On  the  subject  of  Gas- 
sendi, there  is  little  to  be  consulted  beyond  the  several 
editions  of  his  works,  the  historians  of  modem  philos- 
ophy, and  the  lives  of  the  philosopher  by  Sorhibre 
(Paris,  1658)  and  by  Bongerel  (Paris,  1737),  with  M.  de 
Levarde's  Historical  and  Critical  Epistle  to  the  latter 
Mographer.    (G.  F.  H.) 


Gassner,  Johahh  Joseph,  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  at  Branz,  near  Pludenz,  August  20, 
1727,  studied  theology  at  Innsbruck  and  Prague,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1750,  and  in  1768  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor at  Klosterle.  After  filling  that  station  for  some 
fifteen  years,  he  l)egan  to  believe  in  the  cure  of  physi- 
cal disorders  by  exorcism,  in  virtue  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  ordination.  His  first  attempts 
were  made  upon  himself,  and  having  been,  as  he 
thought,  successful,  he  felt  encouraged  to  follow  what 
he  considered  his  calling.  He  travelled  much,  curing 
the  sick,  who  were  brought  to  him  often  from  places 
afar  off.  ^'  The  bishop  of  Constance  called  him  to  his 
residence,  but,  having  come  very -soon  to  the  oonvic^ 
tion  that  he  was  a  charlatan,  advised  him  to  return  to 
his  parsonage.  Gassner  betook  himself,  however,  to 
other  prelates  of  the  empire,  some  of  whom  believed 
that  his  cures  were  miraculous.  In  1774  he  even  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  bishop  at  Ratisbon  to  Ellwan- 
gen,  where,  by  the  mere  word  of  command,  Cessrt 
(Give  over),  he  cured  persons  who  pretended  to  Im 
lame  or  blind,  but  especially  those  afflicted  with  con- 
vulsions and  epilepsy,  who  were  all  supposed  to  lie 
possessed  by  the  devil.  Although  an  official  person 
kept  a  continued  record  of  his  cures,  in  which  the  most 
extraordinary  things  were  testified,  yet  it  was.  found 
only  tocr  soon  that  Gassner  very  often  made  persons 
in  health  play  the  part  of  those  in  sickness,  and  that 
his  cures  of  real  sufferers  were  successful  only  so  long 
as  their  imagination  remained  heated  by  the  persua- 
sions of  the  conjuror*'  (Chambers,  from  Conv.  i>xi£oa, 
s.  v.).  Finally,  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  forbade  hia 
ezorcisnu,  and  the  archbishops  Anton  Peter  of  Prague 
and  Hieronyraus  of  Salzburg  declared  themselves 
against  him  (see  A  ct,  histor.  eccL  nostri  iemporiif  xix, 
315).  Pope  Pius  V I  expressed  his  disapprobation  both 
of  Gassner*s  deeds  and  writings.  He  died  in  retire- 
ment April  4, 1779.  Lavater  (q.  v.)  believed  in  the 
reality  of  many  of  the  cures  ascribed  to  Gassner,  and 
regarded  them  as  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  pow- 
er of  fiiith.  Among  his  works,  the  most  remarkable 
are  Wetse,Jromm  vnd  gesund  zu  2e6en,  und  rukig  wnd 
goUsdig  zu  sterhen,  etc.  (Kempten,  1774 ;  Augsb.  1775, 
dd  ed.),  and  J.  J.  Gassner's  Antteori  avfd.  Anmerbtn^ 
gen  wider  seine  Grttnde  u.  Weise  z.  exorciren  (Augsburg, 
1774). — ^Herzog,  Heal-Encgklop.  iv,  664 ;  Hoefer,  iVotnr. 
Biog.  Gineraley  xix,  595 ;  Sterzinger,  Die  avfgedeclten 
Gatsnergcken  Wundercuren  (1775) ;  Semler,  tSammhmff 
von  Brief tn  ».  Avfsaizen  vber  die  Gassnersche  Geisttr' 
hesckworung  (Halle,  1776). 

CkLston.  See  Akthoky,  St.,  Orders  of  (vol.  i, 
p.  252). 

Oastrell,  Francis,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  bom  at 
Slapton,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  1662,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Boyle  lecturer.  In  1700  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1702  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  queen,  and  in  1714  bishop  of  Chester,  with  permis- 
sion to  retain  his  canonr}',  but  he  resigned  his  prcach- 
ership  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Though  never  friendly  to 
bishop  Atterbury^s  politics,  he  stood  by  him  in  Parlia- 
ment when  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  brought 
in  against  him,  and  voted  against  his  banishment. 
He  survived  that  event  but  a  few  years.  The  gout 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  Nov.  24, 1725.  His  most  impor- 
tant writings  are.  The  Certainty  of  Religion  in  general, 
Boyle  lecture  (Ix)nd.  1697,  8vo)  -.—The  Certainty  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  (I  ond.  1699, 8vo)  '.—The  Christian 
Institutes  (Lond.  1717, 12nio,  dd  ed.) :— Lat.  InsfituOones 
Christiana  (Lond.  1718, 12mo) : — Dfism  truly  represent- 
ed (Lond.  172*2,  8vo.): — Remarks  on  darkens  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  (I^nd.  1714,  8vo).— Hook,  Biog,  Ecdes, 
vol.  V ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Gkitaker,  Charles,  son  of  Thomas  Gataker  (see 
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bdow)|  was  bom  at  Rotherhithe  about  1614,  and  was 
educated  at  St^Pliurs  School,  at  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  viscount  FalkLuad,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  Hoggeeton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
conUnued  from  1647  till  his  death  in  1680.  Among 
his  writinirs  are,  The  Way  of  Truth  and  Peace,  or  a 
ReconeiUatvm  ofSUPmU  and  St,  James  conoerning  Jui^ 
Hficadon  (1669,  8vo) : — An  Answer  to  Jme  captious  Ques- 
tions propounded  hy  a  Fa/dorfor  the  Papacy,  by  parallel 
Questions  anel  positive  Hesohoions  (Lond.  1678,  4to) : — 
The  Papists*  Bait,,  or  their  usual  Method  of  gaining 
Prosehftes  answered  (Lond.  1674,  4to) :  —  IchnograpkkL 
Doctrines  de  Jusi'Jicatume  secundum  Typum  in  Monte 
(Lond.  1681,  4to).  Gataker  wrote  Amnutdoersions  on 
Bull's  Harmonia  ApostoKca,  which  brought  out  Bull's 
£xameH  Censurce.  —  Hook,  £ccL  Biog.  v,  276 ;  Woods, 
A  then,  Oxon,  vol.  ii. 

Oataker,  Thomaa,  was  bom  Sept.  4,  1574,  in 
I^ndon,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  St.  Edmund's. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  about  1601  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  lie 
held  this  employment  for  ten  years,  and  applied  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  and  wrote  several  works  in  illustration  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  also  wrote  Of  the  Mature  and 
Use  of  Lots  (Lond.  1619, 4to),  in  which  he  distinguishes 
between  innocent  and  unlawful  games  of  chance.  In 
1611  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Rotherhithe.  In  1637 
he  printed  a  defence  of  his  treatise  on  Lots  under  the 
title  Thonm  Gataheri  Ixmdinatis  Antithesis  partim  G. 
Amesii,partim  G.  Voetli  de  Sorte  thesibus  reposita  (4to). 
In  1642  he  was  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, where  in  several  instances  he  differed  from 
the  majority.  He  afterwards  wrote,  with  others,  the 
Annotations  on  the  Bible,  wliich  were  published  by  the 
Assembly ;  the  notes  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  by 
liim.  '*  In  1648,  Gataker,  with  other  London  clergj-- 
inen,  to  the  number  of  forty-seven,  remonstrated 
against  the  measures  taken  by  the  Long  Parliament 
with  respect  to  king  Charles,  and  he  became,  in  conse- 
quence, an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  ruling  powers,  but 
by  his  mild  conduct  he  escaped  personal  annoyance. 
In  1652  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of  M.  Aure- 
lius's  Meditations,  with  valuable  notes,  tables  of  refer- 
ence, and  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  to 
sustain  a  controversy  against  the  pretended  astrologer 
William  Lilly."  He  died  June  27, 1654.  His  O^a 
Critica,  edited  by  Witsius,  were  published  at  Utrecht, 
1698,  2  vols,  fol.,  containing,  besides  the  Meditations, 
his  Cinnus  and  Adversaria  Miscellanea,  being  disqui- 
sitions on  Biblical  subjects,  and  De  Nori  Testamenti 
Stylo,  with  other  philological  and  critical  essays.  Ga- 
taker was  a  man  of  high  reputation  for  learning. 
Echard  remwrlcs  of  him  that  he  "  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  assembly  of  divines,  being  highly  es- 
teemed by  Salmasius  and  other  foreigners ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  most  remarkable,  his  exemplary 
piety  and  charity,  his  polite  literature,  or  his  humility 
and  modesty  in  refusing  preferments."— Hook,  Eccles. 
Biog.  V,  275 ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography  ;  English  Cy- 
clopasdia,  s.  v. ;  Wood,  Athencs  Oxon,  vol.  ii. 

Oa'tam  (Heb.  Gatam',  fitn;^,  according  to  Ge- 
senius  from  the  Arab,  puny  ;  according  to  F&rst  fVom 
Dn5"'^a,  a  burnt  valley  f  Sept.  rodwfi  and  To^dfi  v.  r. 
rou^ufi ;  Vulg.  Gotham  and  Gothan),  the  fourth  named 
of  the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau,  and  founder  of 
a  corresponding  Edomitish  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11,16; 
1  Chron.  i,  8G).  B.C.  post  1927.  Knobel  (6>n.  ad  loc.) 
compares  Jodam,  an  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  Hisma, 
a  part  of  Mt.  Sherah,  the  9  having  dropped  from  the 
name  (Gesenius,  Thes,  p.  976) ;  while  R5diger  (t&.  Ap- 
pend, p,  80)  refers  to  the  Arab  tribe  ,hfhamah,  men- 
tioned by  Ibn-Duraid  (1854.  p.  800).     See  Idc3LSA. 


Gatch,  Philip,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  Ijorn  in  Maryland  March  2, 1751 ;  was  converted 
in  1772 ;  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  as  a  trav- 
elling preacher  in  1774 ;  labored  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  for  some  years,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia for  about  twenty  years.  He  then  emigrated  to 
the  Northwestern  Territory  in  1798,  and  settled  near 
the  village  of  Cincinnati,  where,  after  a  useful  career 
as  a  citizen  and  minister  in  that  new  country',  he  died, 
December  28,  1835.  See  M'Lean,  Sketch  of  Philip 
Gatch  (Cincinnati,  1854) ;  Minutes  rf  Conferences,  ii, 
403;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  50. 

Gate  (prop.  '^TV,  sha^ar,  vvXii ;  which  are  also  used 
[espec.  the  Heb.  word]  for  door  [q.  v.],  although  this 
latter  is  more  properly  designated  by  nriQ,  peUhach, 
an  opening,  of  which  r^'IT,  de'leth,  was  the  valvs,  Gr. 

^vpa ;  there  also  occur  7p,  saph,  1  Chron.  ix,  19,  21,  a 
vestibule  or  "threshold,"  as  usually  elsewhere  render- 
ed ;  and  the  Chald.  7^tn,  iera^,  an  entrance,  only  in 
Ezra  and  Dan.),  the  entrance  to  inclosed  grounds, 
buildings,  dwelling-houses,  towns,  etc.  (see  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  i,  29  sq.).  Thus  we  find  mentioned — 
1.  Gates  of  Cities,  as  of  Jerusalem,  its  sheep-gate,  fish- 
gate,  etc.  (Jer.  xxxvii,  18;  Neh.  i,  d;  ii,  8;  v,  3) ;  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1) ;  of  Gaza  (Judges  xvi,  8).  2, 
Gates  of  royal  palaces  (Neh.  iii,  8).  8.  Gates  of  the 
Temple,  The  temple  of  Ezekiel  had  two  gates,  one 
towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  east ;  the  lat- 
ter closed  (Ezek.  xliv,  1, 2),  the  other  must  have  been 
open.  The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very 
massive  and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carv- 
ings (1  Kings  vi,  34,  35 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  16).  Those  of 
the  Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold ;  those  of  the  Temple  of  fir  (1  Kings 
vi,  31, 82, 34 ;  Ezek.  xli,  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of  the 
outer  courts  of  Herod's  temple,  nine  were  covered  with 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and  lintels;  but  the 
middle  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts  iii,  2),  was  made 
entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  was  considered  to 
surpass  the  others  far  in  costliness  (Joseph.  War,  v,  5, 
3).  This  gate,  which  was  so  heavy  as  to  require  twen- 
ty men  to  close  it,  was  unexpectedly  found  open  on  one 
occasion  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph. 
War,  vi,  5, 3 ;  Ap,  ii,  9).  4.  Gates  of  tombs  (Iklatt.  xxrii, 
60).  5.  Gates  of  prisons.  In  Acts  xii,  10,  mention  is 
made  of  the  iron  gate  of  Peter's  prison  (xvi,  27).  Pru- 
dent! us  (Peristephanonf  v,  346)  speaks  of  gate-keep- 
ers of  prisons.  6.  Gates  of  caverns  (1  Kings  xix,  18). 
7.  Gates  of  camps  (Exod.  xxxi:,  26,27;  see  Heb.  xiii, 
12).  The  camps  of  the  Romans  generally  had  four 
gates,  of  which  the  first  was  csH\ed  porta  prceioria,  the 
second  decumana,  the  Hhxvd  princ^fialis,  the  fourth  qutn- 
tana  (Rosin.  Antiq.  Rom,  x,  12).  The  camp  of  the  Tro- 
jans is  also  described  as  having  had  gates  (Virgil,  jEn, 
ix,  724).  The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  ap- 
pears to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Exod.  xxxii,  27). 
We  do  not  know  of  what  materials  the  incloeures  and 
gates  of  the  temporary'  camps  of  the  Hebrews  were 
formed.  In  Egyptian  monuments  such  inclosnres  are 
indicated  by  lines  of  upright  shields,  with  gates  appa* 
rently  of  wicker,  defended  b}'  a  strong  guard.  In  later 
Egyptian  times,  the  gates  of  the  temples  seem  to  have 
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^Tptlu  GaMvuy  at  MwlliiM  AbiL 

rhe  gatewaj's  of  Auyrian  cities  uteie  arclMd  or  iqiurv- 

heudtd  entrances  in  the  wall,  aomedinti  flanked  by 
towers  (Uyard,  Nitiertk,  ii,  3J«,  39a ;  ,\i».  and  Bah.  p. 
£3!;  j/uii.D/'A'ifl.pt.ii,pl.49;  Kb  ■!»  AHyrUn  bas- 
reUeC>  in  Brit.  Mui.  Nin.  49, 33,  26).     Tha  eDtnncea 


betn  Intended  m  places  of  defenn,  If  not  Ibe  principal  i  ed  getea  ire  menliened  hy  travel^ra,  snch  m  »iDe  oT 
fbrtiaulJoni  (Witkinion,  ^nc.  £>■  *i  *^'  HbridgmO-  ;  tbe  town  giles  of  Al^rs  (Pitt'i  Ij*ltr,  viij,  lOX  and 
'  of  the  towers  of  the  so-called  Iron  bridge  at  Abtiocb 
I  (Pococke,  Tol,  li,  pt.  i,  p.  172).  Gates  of  iron  are  also 
mentioned  b^  Heskid  (Thtog.  TS2),  b^  Virgil  {^^id, 
i,  4«3;  vii,  GUS),  and  bv  Ovid  iireUtmorfliaia,  vii,  ISG). 
'2.  Uattt  of  ^ote,  and  of  pesrit,  are  mentioned  in  Isa. 
'  liv,  12,  and  Hev.  xzi,  12,  wliicb,  it  has  justl)-  been  lap- 
f  posed,  refer  to  such  doors,  cut  out  of  a  single  slab,  fts 
are  oecBsionally  discovered  in  ancient  countries  (Shaw. 
Ilnrck)uidt,^ria,p.68,74;  Porter,  itoSKHc.  ii, 
22, 192 ;  Ray,  CM.  of  Trm.  ii,  429).  At  Easwan  (Sy- 
!ne),  in  Upper  Egj-pt,  there  is  a  granite  gateway  be«r- 
ng  the  name  of  Aleiindsr,  the  son  of  Alexander  ihe 
Great  (WilkinsoD,  lli,403).  The  doors  lendinc  to  the 
several  clumbers  of  the  Bo.«lled  "TombsoftheKings," 
near  Jerusalem,  were  each  furmed  of  a  single  stone 
seren  inches  thick,  sculptured  so  as  to  resemble  fonc 
panels:  the  stiles,  muntins,  and  other  parts  were  cat 
with  great  art,  and  exactly  resembled  those  of  a  door 
made  by  a  carpenter  at  the  present  day — the  whole  be- 
ing completely  smooth  and  polishtd,  and  most  accurats 
in  its  proportions.  The  doon  turned  on  pivots,  of 
the  same  stone  of  which  the  rest  of  them  were  coir- 
posed,  which  were  inserted  la  corresponding  sockets 
HlHivcand  below,  the  lower  tenon  being  of  course  short. 
This  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  heavy  doors  of  wood 
■re  now  bung  in  the  East.  One  of  these  doora  wna 
still  hanging  fai  HaDndreU's  time,  and  "  did  not  touch 
iU  lintel  by  at  least  three  inches."  But  alt  these  diiom 
are  now  thrown  down  and  broken  (Honconys,  p.  BOS ; 
Thevenot,  p.  3G1 ,-  Pococke,  ii,  21 ;  Hancdrall,  lat  Har. 
28;  Willie,  ii,  S99;  Robinson,  i.  630),  Similar  doors 
■re  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  (Traerli,  pi.  ii,  vol.  i,  p. 
35?)  in  the  remarkable  excavated  sepulchres  at  Tel- 
meatus,  on  tha  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  oth- 
ers were  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Troreb,  p.  SOS) 
in  the  sepulchres  near  Bysan  (Bethshin).  There  ara 
stone  doors  to  the  houses  in  the  Hauran  beyond  the 
Jordan  (Burckhardt,  p.  GH) ;  and  in  the  north  of  Persia 
the  street  doors  of  superior  houses  arc  often  composed 
of  a  single  slab  of  a  kind  of  slate.  In  the  ancient  sep- 
nichrs  recently  discovered,  as  described  by  Dr.  Wilde 
(A'omMtoe,  ii,  MS),  the  otuv  r  door  is  formed  by  a  single 
n  royal  mansions  were  a  simple  passage  be-  I  slab,  and  moves  on  Wtnmfn/pivntpthat  run  into  sock- 
coloasal  human-headed  balls  or  lions.  See  ets  cut  in  the  pilasters  at  the  top,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Palace,  i  swinging  hinge.    S-Gataifmood.    Of  this  kind  were 

probably  the  gates  of  Gfc 
i»  (Judg.  xvi,  8).  They 
had  generally  two  valves, 

ber'a  description  (_A  nh.  p. 
300),  bad  sometimes  small- 
er doors,  or  wickets,  to  af- 
fbrd  a  passage  when  the- 
principal  gate  w^as  closed 
— a  fact  which  he  applies 
to  the  illustratjon  of  Matt 
vii,  13. 

The  parts  of  the  doorway 

were  the  threshold  (rO. 

Judg.  xix,  27 ;  Sept.  rpi-- 

.    BetioVi  Vul^.   /imcn),   tho 

Portal  of  AncieiiiA»>ri«oI'Bl.cp.  '   side-posts  (nilr  ;  m-oB- 

.IT  ,1  P"'  '•  "'eroue  pwd's),  and 

As  the  gates  of  town,  served  the  ancients  as  pUces    the  lintel  (Hlpdu ;  ^i<i,  inperifmiiw™,  E.od.  xii,  7). 

of  security  [s(*  FonTiriCAiioN],  a  dural>lc  ni.tenal    ,(  ^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  sido-posts  thatthe  l.lood  of  Iho 

was  required  lot  them,  and  accordinEly  we  hnd  n!en-    „  ,      ,  -  . ,  .  T^      .     ..  _  r..,,      . 

,. J     ,    ,.   ,        f  ■  ' II     _ /iV  ■■  <!■     I         PasBoverlambwas8pTmkled{Eiod.in,7,22j.   Atiaco 

tioneil—1.  (.(ife»  0/ iron  naa  ornss  (I'lia.  evil,  lb;  isa.  .....  ,. 

slv,2;  Acts  lii,  10).  It  i.  prolwlde  that  gates  thus  o'«™"  •""""■  P'"<^*'««"'-*»J'™'""'"'"P  «""»'" 
described  werp,  in  fact,  onlv  sheeted  with  plates  of  ]  havebcendiscovcredatKineveh  (Layard,  ,Vi».  ii,!66). 
copper  or  iron  (Fnlwr,Hn:*Tn/.  p. -.W),  and  it  is  prob-  |  fiales  were  generally  protected  by  some  works  against 
ably  in  this  seu'ic  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  hundred  the  surprises  of  enemies  (Jet.  xxxin,  f).  SomeChm* 
brazen  gates  nscrilied  to  the  ancient  linbylon.  Theve-  two  gates  were  constmcied  one  behind  untbev,  aa  oot- 
tiot  (^\'ot/nfff,  p.  283)  describes  the  six  gates  of  Jerusa-  er  and  inner  one,  nr  there  were  tmrets  on  boUi  sides 
lem  as  covered  with  iron,  which  is  probably  still  the  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33;  see  Falier'a  ArrJunlogg,  p.  301). 
case  with  the  four  gales  now  open.   Other  iron-covcr-.  The  gates  of  the  aadmti  wen  generalh'  secured  with 
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strong,  heavy  bolts  and  locks  of  biass  or  iron  (Deut.  iil, 
5 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv,  13 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  6 ; 
Jer.  xlv,  2 ;  xlix,  81 ;  Psa.  cxlvii,  13).  This  was  prob- 
ably done  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  town,  and 
to  prevent  hostile  inroads  (Banner's  ObtervaHoiu,  i, 
188).  The  keys  of  gates,  as  well  as  of  doors,  were 
generally  of  wood ;  and  Thevenot  observes  that  gates 
might  lie  opened  even  with  the  finger  put  into  the  key- 
hole— from  which  Harmer  elucidates  the  passage  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  v.  4.  The  doors  tltemselves  of 
the  larger  gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two- 
leaved,  plated  with  metal  (Judg.  xvi,  8;  Neh.  iii,  8-15; 
Psa.  cvii,  16 ;  Isa.  xlv,  1,  2).  Gates  not  defended  by 
iron  were  of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  lire  by  an  ene- 
my (Judg.  ix,  52). 

The  gates  of  towns  were  kept  open  or  shut  accord- 
ing to  circumstances :  in  time  of  war  they  were  closed 
against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  (Josh,  ii,  5),  but  they 
were  opened  when  the  enemy  had  been  conquered. 
On  festive  occasions  they  were  also  thrown  wide  open, 
to  which  Psa.  xxiv,  7  alludes.  This  opening  of  the 
gates,  as  well  as  closing  them,  was  done  by  means  of 
keys.  That  near  the  gates  towers  were  often  con- 
structed, serving  for  defence  against  attacks  of  the  en- 
emy, may  l>e  inferred  fh>m  Dent,  iii,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
24 ;  Judg.  ix,  85,  comp.  with  52.  So  Juvenal  (Sat,  vi, 
290)  puts  the  towers  of  the  gates  for  the  gates  them- 
selves. Virgil  (.d^.  vi,  550)  represents  the  infernal 
gate  as  having  a  tower.  Enemies,  therefore,  in  be- 
sieging towns,  were  most  anxious  to  olitaxn  possession 
of  the  gates  as  quickly  as  possible  (Deut.  xviii,  52 ; 
Judg.  ix,  40 ;  2  Sam.  x,  8 ;  xi,  83 ;  1  Kings  viii,  87 ; 
Job  V,  4 ;  Isa.  xxii,  7 ;  xxviii,  6) ;  and  generally  the 
town  was  conquered  when  its  gates  were  occupied  by 
the  invading  troops  (Deut.  xxxviii,  57 ;  Judg.  v,  8). 
This  observation  is  made  also  by  several  Greek  and 
lionian  authors  (Herodian,  ffisior.  i,  12,  §  14;  Virgil, 
JEn,  ii,  802  sq.).  In  or  near  the  gates,  the:  cfore,  they 
placed  watchmen,  and  a  sufficiently  strong  guard,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
defend  the  works  in  case  of  need  (Judg.  xviii,  16 ;  2 
Kings  vii,  8 ;  Neh.  xiii,  22 ;  see  Herodian,  Hiaior,  iii,  2, 
§  21 ;  Virgil,  ^n,  ii,  265  sq.,  860.  Regarded,  there- 
fore, as  positions  of  great  importance,  the  gates  of 
cities  were  carefully  guarded  and  closed  at  nightfall 
(Deut.  iii,  5 ;  Josh,  ii,  5,  7 ;  Judg.  ix,  40,  44 ;  1  Sam. 
xxiii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  23 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  4 ;  Judith  i,  4). 
They  contained  chambers  over  the  gateway,  and  prob- 
ably also  chambers  or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  va- 
rious purposes  to  which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  24 ;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  57,  and  note).  In 
the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier  class- 
es and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  appointed 
to  keep  the  gates  (Jer.  xxxv,  4 ;  2  Kings  xii,  9 ;  xxv, 

18;  1  Chron.  ix,  18,  19;  Esth.  ii,  21;  C'^'^irizJ;  Sept. 
Ovptjjpoit  irvXwpoi't  Yulg.  portariiy  janitores).  In  the 
A.V,  these  are  frequently  called  "porters,"  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning.  The 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of  the 
gate  (Chardin,  vii,  369). 

We  read  that  some  portions  of  the  law  were  to  be 
written  on  the  gates  of  towns,  as  well  as  on  the  do^rs 
of  houses  (Deut.  vi,  9 ;  xi,  20) ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  liter- 
ally understood  (comp.  Isa.  liv,  12 ;  Rev.  xxi,  21),  it 


receives  illustration  fh>m  the  practice  of  the  Moslems 
in  painting  passages  of  the  Koran  on  theur  public  and 
private  gates  (Maundrell,  E.  T,  p.  488 ;  Lane,  3fod.  Eg, 
i,  29 ;  Ranwolff,  Trcmeis,  pt.  iii,  chap.  10 ;  Kay,  ii,  278). 
Various  artificial  figures  and  inscriptions  were  en- 
graved on  their  gates  by  the  Romans  (Vii^l,  Georg, 
iii,  26  sq.).     See  Post. 

Gates  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  places  at 
which  were  holden  courts  of  justice,  to  administer  the 
law  and  determine  points  in  dispute :  hence  jndgm  in 
the  gate  are  spoken  of  (Deut.  xvi,  18 ;  xvii,  8;  xxi,  19; 
xxv,  6, 7 ;  Josh,  xx,  4 ;  Ruth  iv,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  2 ;  xix, 
8;  1  Kings  xxii,  10;  Job  xxix,  7;  Prov.  xxii,  22; 
xxiv,  7  ;  Lam.  v,  14;  Amos  v,  12;  Zech.  viii,  16). 
Tlie  reason  of  this  custom  is  apparent ;  for  the  gates 
being  places  of  groat  concourse  and  resort,  the  courts 
held  at  them  were  of  easy  access  to  all  the  people ; 
witnesses  and  auditors  to  all  transactions  were  easily 
secured  (a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  absence 
or  scanty  use  of  written  documents) ;  and  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  magistrate  was  insured  by  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedings  (comp.  Polyb.  xv,  31). 
There  was  within  the  gate  a  particular  place,  whore 
the  judges  sat  on  chairs,  and  this  custom  must  he  un- 
derstood as  referred  to  when  we  read  that  courts  were 
held  under  the  gates,  as  may  be  proved  from  1  Kings 
xxii,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9.  Apart  from  the  holding 
of  courts  of  justice,  the  gate  served  for  reading  the  law, 
and  for  proclaiming  ordinances,  etc.  (2  Cliron.  xxxii,  6 ; 
Neh.  viii,  1,  8).  We  see  from  Prov.  xxxi,  23;  Lam.  v, 
14,  that  the  inferior  magistrates  held  a  court  in  tho 
gates,  as  well  as  the  superior  judges  (Jer.  xxxvi,  10) ; 
and  even  kings,  at  least  occasionally,  did  the  same  (1 
Kings  xxii,  10,  comp.  with  Psa.  xxvii,  5).  The  gates 
at  Jerusalem  served  the  same  purpose ;  but  for  tho 
great  number  of  its  inhabitant*,  many  places  of  justice 
were  required.  I'hus  we  find  that  Nehemiah  (iii,  32) 
calls  a  particular  gate  of  this  city  the  counsel-gate,  or 
justice-gate,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  preference, 
though  not  exclusive,  since  courts  must  have  l^een 
holden  in  the  other  gates  also.  After  the  erection  of 
thi)  sfHMHid  Temple,  tho  celebrated  great  Sanhedrim, 
indeed,  assembled  in  the  so-called  conclave  ccesune  of 
the  Temple ;  but  we  find  that  one  of  the  Synedria  of 
Jerusalem,  consisting  of  twenty-three  members,  as- 
sembled in  the  east- gate,  leading  to  the  court  of  Israel, 
the  other  in  the  gate  leading  to  the  Temple  Mount. 
The  same  custom  prevails  to  the  present  day  among 
other  Oriental  nations,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Moroccoi, 
where  courts  of  justice  are  holden  in  the  gato  of  tlie 
capital  town  (Dopter,  Tkeatntm  panarum,  p.  9  sq.). 
Hence  came  the  usage  of  the  word  **  Porte"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  government  of  Constantinople  (^Earb/  Trav, 
p.  849).  Respecting  the  Abyssinians  and  inhabitants 
of  Hindustan,  we  are  likewise  assured  that  they  em- 
ployed their  gates  for  courts  of  justice.  Homer  (JHad^ 
i,  198  sq.)  states  of  the  Trojans  that  their  eldera  as- 
sembled in  the  gates  of  the  town  to  determine  causes, 
and  Virgil  {/En,  i,  509  sq.)  says  the  same.  From  Ju- 
venal (JSatir.  iii,  11)  it  appears  that  with  the  Romans 
the  porta  Capena  was  used  for  this  purpose  (Gracvii 
Thesaurus  Antiguit.  Roman,  x,  179.  We  may  refer 
to  J.  D.  Jacobi's  Dissertat.  de  foro  in  partis^  Leipzig, 
1714,  where  the  custom  of  holding  courts  in  the  gates 
of  towns  is  explained  at  large.     Sec  Trial.     The 
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Egyptian  and  Anytian  monmiMiitf  reprennt  the  king 
as  giving  an  audience,  especiallj  to  priaonen,  at  his 
tent-door.  * 

In  Palestine  gates  wen,  moreover,  the  places  where, 
sometimes  at  least,  the  priests  delivered  their  sacred 
addresses  and  disconrses  to  the  people;  and  we  find 
that  the  prophets  often  proclaimed  their  wamtngs  and 
prophecies  in  the  gates  (PTov.  i,  21 ;  viii,  3 ;  Isa.  xxix, 
21 ;  Jer.  xvii,  19,  20;  xxvi,  10 ;  xxxvi,  10). 

Among  the  heathen  gates  were  connected  with  sac- 
rifices, which  were  offered  in  their  immediate  vicini- 
ty ;  in  which  respect  the  hills  near  the  gate  are  men* 
tioned  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8).  In  Acts  xiv,  18,  the  gates 
of  Lystra  are  referred  to,  near  which  sacriflce  was  of- 
fered ;  in  which  passage  Cameraiias,  Dedien,  and 
Heinsitts  take  wuX&vac  to  mean  the  town-gate.  The 
principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan  was  in 
Chardin's  time  held  sacred,  and  served  as  a  sanctuary 
for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii,  868,  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  sovereign  at  the  gate.  See  Esth.  iv,  2, 
and  Herod,  iii,  120,140). 

The  gate  was,  further,  a  public  place  of  meeting  and 
conversation,  where  the  people  assembled  in  large  nnm- 
Ixirs  to  leam  the  news  of  the  day,  and  by  various  talk 
to  while  away  the  too  tedious  hours  (Psa.  Ixix,  13). 
It  was  probably  with  this  view  that  Lot  sat  under  the 
f;atc  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1) ;  which  is  more  probable 
than  the  Jewish  notion  that  he  sat  then  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  city  (comp.  Gen.  xxiit,  10, 18 ;  xxxiv, 
20;  1  Sam.  iv,  18;  2  Sam.  xviii,  24;  see  Shaw,  Trav, 
p.  207). 

Under  the  gates  they  used  to  sell  various  merchan- 
dbes,  provisions,  victuals,  e.  g.  at  Samaria  (2  Kings 
vii,  1) ;  and  for  this  purpose  then  wen  generally  re- 
cesses in  the  space  under  them  (see  Herodian,  vii,  6,  § 
6).  The  same  is  stated  by  Aristophanes  {E^t.  1245, 
ed.  Dind.)  of  the  gates  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  com- 
modities sold  at  the  gates  an  almost  exclusively  coun- 
try produce,  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  supply  of  the 
city,  and  not  manufactured  goods,  which  an  invaria- 
bly sold  in  the  bazaan  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The 
gate-markets  also  an  only  held  fbr  a  few  hours  early 
in  the  morning.     See  Bazaar. 

On  an  uproar  having  brdken  out  at  Jerusalem,  the 
heads  of  the  people  met  under  the  New-gate  (Jer.  xxix, 
26),  where  they  wen  sun  to  find  insurgents.  The 
town-gates  wen  to  the  ancient  Orientals  what  the  cof- 
fee-houses, exchanges,  markets,  and  courts  of  law  are 
in  our  large  towns;  and  such  is  still  the  case  in  a 
great  degree,  although  the  introduction  of  coffee-houses 
has  in  this,  and  other  respects,  caused  some  alteration 
of  Eastern  manners.  In  capital  towns  the  quidnuncs 
occasionally  sat  with  the  same  views  near  the  gate  of 
the  royal  palace,  when  also  the  officers  and  messen- 
gers of  the  palace  lounged  about ;  and  when  persons 
having  suits  to  offer,  favors  to  beg,  or  wishing  to  rec- 
ommsnd  themselves  to  favorable  notice,  would  wait 
day  after  day,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
tlie  prince  or  great  man  at  his  entrance  or  coming  forth 
(Esth.  ii,  19,  21 ;  iii,  2). 

Criminals  wen  punished  without  the  gates  (1  Kings 
xxi,  13 ;  Acts  vii,  69),  which  explains  the  passage  in 
Heb.  xiii,  12.  The  same  custom  existed  among  the 
Romans  (se<)  Plaut.  MilU,  Ghrios,  act  ii,  sc.  iv,  6,  7). 
At  Rome  executions  took  place  without  the  Porta  Me- 
tia  or  Esquilina.  As  to  the  gate  through  which  Christ 
was  led  before  his  crucifixion,  opinions  differ;  some 
taking  it  to  have  been  the  Dung-gate  (Lamy,  Apparat. 
Geoffraph.  ch.  xiii,  §  .«,  p.  321) ;  others,  following  Het- 
tinger {Cipp.  /lebr.  p.  J 6)  and  Godwyn,  understand  it 
of  the  Gate  of  Judgment.  But  for  all  that  concerns  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  we  must  nfer  to  the  article  Jeru- 
salem. 

Gates  an  put  figuratively  for  public  places  of  towns 
and  palaces.  The  gates  of  a  town  are  also  put  instead 
of  the  town  itself  (Gen.  xxii,  17 ;  xxiv,  60 ;  Jndg.  v, 
8;  Ruth  iv,  10;  Deut.xii,12;  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  2 ;  cxxii,2). 


By  galet  of  rigkietmmeti  (Psa.  cxviii,  19)  those  of 
the  Temple  an  no  doubt  meant.  The  ffaies  of  death 
and  of  kitt  occur  in  Job  xxxviii,  17 ;  Psa.  ix,  14 ;  Mi- 
cah  ii,  IS.  Doors  and  gates  of  hell  an  especially  in- 
troduced, Prov.  y,  5;  Isa.  xxxviii,  10;  Matt.  xvi,19; 
and  the  Jews  go  so  far  in  their  writings  as  to  ascribe 
real  gates  to  hell  (Wagenseil,  Sota,  p.  220).  Virgil 
{jEn,  vi,  126)  also  speaks  of  infernal  gates.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  metaphorical  expression  is  not  difllcult  to 
explain ;  for  it  was  veiy  common  to  use  the  word  gates 
as  an  image  of  large  empins  (Psa.  xxiv,  7) ;  and  in 
pagan  authora  the  abode  of  departed  souIb  is  represent- 
ed as  the  nsidence  of  Pluto  (see  Virgil,  jEn.  vi,  417 
sq.).  In  the  passage,  then.  Matt,  xvi,  19,  by  **  gates 
of  heir*  must  be  understood  all  aggnssions  by  the  in- 
fernal empin  upon  the  Christian  Church. — Kitto,  f. 
V. ;  Smith,  s.  V.    See  City. 

Gkith  (Heb.  td  Hft,  a  wine-Mtf,  as  in  Isa.  ixiii,  ?» 
etc. ;  Sept.  usually  Fk^ ;  Joeephus  rirra  or  Firra), 
one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh,  xiii, 
3).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  upon  which  the  ark  u  said 
to  have  bronght  calamity  (1  Sam.  v,  8, 9),  and  which 
offered  in  connection  therewith  a  trespass-oflering, 
each  one  a  golden  enierod  (1  Sam.  vi,  17).  Goliath, 
of  the  family  of  giants  which  Joshua  spared  (Josh,  xi, 
22),  of  which  other  memben  may  be  found  mentioned 
in  Scriptan  (1  Chron.  xxi,  5-8 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19-22), 
has  nndered  Gath  a  word  familiar  from  our  childhood ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  Goliath  was  a  native  or 
merely  a  resident  of  Gath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4).  To  Achish, 
king  of  Gath,  David  twice  fled  for  fear  of  Saul  (1  Sam^ 
xxi,  10;  xxvii,  2-7;  Psa.  Ivi).  At  his  own  entreaty 
David  received  from  Achish  the  city  of  Ziklag.  David 
dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  '*  a  full  year 
and  four  months."  David's  connection  with  Gath 
throws  light  on  the  feelings  which  dictated  the  words 
(2  Sam.  i,  20),  "  Tell  it  (the  death  of  *  Saul  and  Jona- 
than his  son')  not  in  Gath.**  Micah  also  (i,  10)  says, 
**Declan  it  (the  wound  come  unto  Judah,  ver.  9)  not  at 
Gath."  It  was  conquend  by  David,  and  fortified  both 
by  him  and  by  Rehoboam  (2  Sam.  viii,  1 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  8).  From  2  Sam.  xv,  18,  it  ap- 
pears that  David  had  a  band  (600  men)  of  GiUites  in 
his  service  at  the  time  of  the  nbellion  of  Absalom. 
Their  devotedness  to  him  under  Ittai  their  leader  forms 
a  beautiful  episode  in  the  history  of  David's  varied 
fortune  (2  Sam.  xv,  19  sq).  Shimei's  visit  to  Gath 
and  its  fatal  consequences  to  himself  may  be  read  in  1 
Kings  ii,  89-46.  In  the  nign  of  Solomon  mention  is 
made  of  a  king  of  Gath  (1  Kings  iv,  24),  who  waa 
doubtless  a  tributary  prince,  but  powerful  enough  to 
cause  apprehension  to  Solomon,  as  appears  from  the 
punishment  he  inflicted  on  Shimei.  Under  Jehoash, 
Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  took  Gath  (2  Kings  xii,  17); 
from  his  successor,  Benhadad,  the  place  was  recovered 
(2  Kings  xiii,  24).  It  must,  however,  have  soon  re- 
volted ;  for  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6),  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  war  against  the  Philistines,  **  broke  down  the 
wall  of  Gath."  Probably  the  conquest  was  not  of 
long  duration.  This  constant  withstanding  of  tiie 
power  of  Jerusalem  shows  that  Gath  was  a  place  of 
great  nsonrces  and  high  eminence  —  a  conclusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  language  employed  by  the 
prophets  (Amos  vi,  2 ;  Micah  i,  10).  The  ravages  of 
war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed  appear  to  have  de- 
stroyed it  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  among  the  other  royal  cities  by  the  later 
prophets  (Zeph.  ii,  4 ;  Zech.  ix,  5,  C). 

Gath  occupied  a  strong  position  (2  Chrxin.  xi,  8)  on 
the  border  of  Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi,  10;  1 
Chron.  xviii,  1).  It  was  near  Shocoh  and  Adullam 
(2  Chron.  xi,  8),  and  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the 
way  leading  from  the  former  to  Ekron ;  for  when  the 
Philistines  fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  *'by 
the  way  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron** 
]  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1,  52).     Yet,  with  all  these  indications. 
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there  has  been  great  nnoertainty  as  to  the  site  (Ueland, 
Palcut,  p.  785  sq.).  Josephns  places  it  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Ant,  v,  i,  22;  in  Ant.  viii,  10,  1,  he  calls  it  Tjpan, 
EiVav,  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  Reland,  p.  747).  The 
accounts  of  £usebiua  and  Jerome  are  confused.  In  the 
Onomcut.  (s.  v.  Vi^^a)  they  both  say,  "  Gath,  from 
which  the  Analdm  and  Philistines  were  not  extermi- 
nated, is  a  village  seen  by  such  as  go  from  Elenther- 
opolis  to  Diospolis,  at  about  the  fifth  milestone."  Yet 
in  the  same  connection  Eusebius  mentions  another 
Gath  (or  ri^^d)^  a  large  village  between  Antipatris 
and  Jamnia,  which  he  considered  to  be  tliat  to  which 
the  ark  was  carried  (1  Sam.  v,  8) ;  hence  the  Crusaders 
identified  Gath  with  Jamnia  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  88G).  On 
the  other  hand,  Jerome  says  (on  Micahy  i),  "  Gath  is 
one  of  the  five  Philistine  cities  lying  near  tlie  confines 
of  Judah,  on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza ; 
now  it  is  a  very  large  village."  On  Jer.  xxv,  the 
same  authority  declares  that  Gath  was  not  iar  from 
Azotus.  Tet  in  his  preface  to  Jonah  he  says  that 
Geth,  in  Opher,  the  native  placo  of  the  prophet,  is  to  1)0 
distinguished.  Bonfr&re  suggests  (In  the  Onomcut,  s. 
V.)  that  there  were  several  places  of  the  same  name, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  discrepancies.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson sought  in  vain  for  some  traces  of  its  site  (R&- 
searches,  ii,  421) ;  yet  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  121)  says  it 
still  remains  in  "  a  village  by  the  name  of  GathOj  three 
English  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean*'— a  statement  confirmed  by  no  other  travel- 
ler. See  also  GrrrAiH.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii, 
860)  contends  for  BeU^tbrin  or  Eleutheropolis  as  the 
true  site ;  but  Mr.  Porter,  who  made  a  special  visit  to 
Philistia  in  1857  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
spot,  argncs  for  its  identification  with  the  conspicuous 
hill  now  called  TeU  es^Hafieh,  This  hill  stands  upon 
the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  ten  miles  east  of  Ashdod,  and 
aboat  the  same  distance  south  by  east  of  Elcron.  It 
is  irregular  in  form,  and  about  200  feet  high.  On  the 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle ;  and  great 
numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built  up  in  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  that  run  along  the  declivities.  On  the 
north-east  is  a  projecting  shoulder,  whose  sides  appear 
to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  are  traces  of  ancient 
buildings;  and  here  stands  the  modem  village,  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  northern  face  of  the  hill.  In 
the  walls  of  the  houses  are  many  old  stones,  and  at  its 
western  extremity  two  columns  still  remain  on  their 
pedestals.  Round  the  sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on 
the  south,  are  largo  cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock 
(Handrbooh  fm*  Syria  and  Pal,  p.  252). — ^Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Mxzpeh. 

The  inhabitants  are  called  Gittites  (^tn^,  Sept 
Ftr^aiof).      See  also  Gath-Hepheb  ;  Gatu-Rim- 
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Oath-he^pher  (Heb.  with  the  art.  Gath  ha-Che'- 
pher,  Ifinn  ra,  wiwa-press  of  the  iceU;  Sept.  rt^x^9^Pi 
Vulg.  Geth  qua  est  in  Opher),  a  town  in  Galilee,  the 
birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv,  25).  It 
is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  have  been  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (Onomast,  s.  v.  Pc^^f^d,  Gethefer). 
The  latter  (Prcef.  ad  Jon,)  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  placo 
two  miles  from  Sepphoris,  on  the  way  to  Tiberias,  and 
says  that  the  sepulchre  of  Jonah  was  shown  in  his  day. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century,  says  that  the 
tomb  of  Jonah  wan  still  shown  on  a  hill  near  Seppho- 
ris (Early  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  89).  It  was  doubtless  the 
same  as  Gittah-hephbr,  situated  in  the  east  of  Zeb- 
ulun (Josh,  xix,  18).  The  position  corresponds  well  to 
that  of  eUMeskad,  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill, 
in  which  is  still  shown  a  Muslim  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  209,  note ;  De  Saulcy, 
Narrative,  ii,  818 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  122 ; 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  89 ;  Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  312). 
See  GuFTA. 
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Oath-rim'mon  (Heb.  Gath-Rimmon',  1ia*^-ra, 

press  of  the  poTneyranate  f  Sept.  Pc^pf/i/xwj/,  Vulgate 
Gelhrsmmon),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix, 
45),  and  a  Levitical  city  (Josh,  xxi,  24;  1  Chron.  vi, 
C9).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a 
very  large  village,  "twelve  miles  from  Diospolis  as 
you  go  hence  to  Eleutheropolis"  (Onomast,  s.  v.  Ted- 
pcfifiiitv,  Gethremmon) ;  but  the  same  writers  also  men- 
tion a  Gath  five  Roman  miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis 
towards  Diospolis  (ib,  s.  v.  TkB,  Geth).  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  them  to  be  one  place,  and  that  the  site  is  found 
in  Deir  Dubban,  where  are  some  remarkable  excava- 
tions (Researches,  ii,  421).  In  that  case,  however,  it 
could  not  have  lain  within  the  territory  of  Dan,  which 
jiassed  at  a  point  between  the  two  positions.  The  first- 
mentioned  distance  would  correspond  to  that  of  the 
modern  site  Rafat,  containing  wide-spread  ruins  (Rob- 
inson, Researches,  iii,  20). 

The  Gath-rimmon  mentioned  in  Josh,  xxi,  25  as  be- 
ing in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Raumer  (Palastina,  p. 
178)  supposes  to  be  another  Levitical  city ;  but  Winer 
(Realworterbuch,  s.  v.  Gath)  ascribes  its  origin  to  a  mis* 
take  of  the  transcriber,  who  repeated  the  word  ftam 
the  preceding  verse.  The  Sept.  has  *\ifia^d  (v.  r. 
Hai^aa),  probably  intended  for  the  Ibleam  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xvii,  11. 

Gaabil,  Antoine,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Gaillac  (Languedoc)  July  14, 1G89.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1704,  and  was  sent  to  China  as 
a  missionary  in  1723.  He  arrived  in  China  just  af- 
ter the  accession  of  the  emperor  Younff-Tschiny,  wlio 
was  bent  on  banishing  the  Jesuits.  Through  the 
skilful  management  of  Gaubil,  most  of  tho  members 
of  the  order  kept  their  positions.  When  the  son  of 
Young-Tsching,  Kiang-Loung,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1786,  Gaubil,  who  had  become  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Chinese  and  Mantchou  languages,  was 
appointed  chief  director  of  the  imperial  colleges  where 
the  children  of  the  nobilitv  were  educated.  He  thus 
managed  to  remain  in  high  standing  at  the  Chinese 
court  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Pekin  July 
24,  1759.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  a  member  of  that  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  wrote  Le  Chou-King,  trad,  du  Chi- 
nois  ( Paris,  1771,  4to ;  the  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant historical  1xK>k  of  the  Chinese,  compiled  by  Con- 
fucius, and  giving  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  law) : — HisUAre  de  Gentchiscan  et  de  toute  la 
dyna^ie  des  Mangoux,  ses  successeurs,  conquercmts  de  la 
Chine  (Paris,  1789, 4to) : — Traits  de  Chronologie  chinoise 
(publ.  by  De  Sacy,  Paris,  1814, 4to)  i—Trodii  historiqite 
et  critique  de  VAstronomie  chinoise: — Traiti  de  Chrono- 
loyie  chinoise  (Memoires  concemant  les  Chinois,  vol.  xv) : 
— Uistoire  de  la  Dynastie  des  Tang  (Mhnoires  concer- 
nant  les  Chinois,  vols,  x v  and  xvi) : — Journal  de  man 
Voyage  de  Canton  h  Pekin  (Provost,  Hist,  des  voyages, 
vol.  v) : — Notices  et  description  mr  la  Clone,  le  Tldbet^ 
etc.  (in  IjeUres  idifiantes),  M.  Abel  de  R6musat  con- 
siders him  also  as  the  author  of  the  Description  de  la 
viHe  de  Peking  (Paris,  1785,  4to),  published  under  the 
names  of  Delisle  and  Pingr6.  See  Amyot,  Memoires 
star  les  Chinois ;  Lettres  idif  antes,  t.  xxxi ;  G.  Pauthier, 
La  Chine  (Univers  pittoresque,  p.  22,  31,  868) ;  Abel  de 
R6musat,  Nouveaux  Melanges  AsicUiques. — Hoefer,  Nou- 
veils  Bicg.  Ginirale,  xix,  636. 

Oaaden,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
bom  at  Mayfield,  Essex,  in  1605.  He  studied  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  rectorship  of  Brightwell,  Berkshire,  and  the  dean- 
ery of  Bocking.  In  1660  he  became  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  was  translated  to  Worcester  in  1662,  "  much  disap- 
pointed at  missing  the  lucrative  see  of  Winchester." 
He  died  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
talents,  and  very  industrious,  but  ambitious  and  avari- 
cious. He  was  the  publisher  of  king  Charles  I's  Eikon 
Basilihe,  of  which  some  have  considered  him  as  the 
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anthor.     Of  his  own  works,  the  princifial  are,  Three 
Semums  preached  upon  several  pubUc  Occcuiont  (Lond. 
1G42, 4to) : — IJieratpisteSf  a  defence  of  the  ministry  and 
uiinistsrs  of  the  Church  of  En^^land  (Lond.  1G53, 4to) : 
— Considerations  touching  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  nf 
England^  etc.  (London,  16G1, 4to) : — A  SermTn  preached  i 
o/i  the  Occasion  ofths  Death  of  Bp.Brownrlg  (I^oiidon,  j 
IGCO,  sni.  8vo) : — Eccles'a  Anglieuna  suspiria  (London,  i 
1669,  foL):— /ln<i  Baol  Beri/h  (London,  36G1,  4to):— 
Anaigsis  of  the  Coveftant  {London,  1660, 4to). — Darling, 
CgcLip.  BibliographioOf  8.  v. ;  Nichols,  Caloimsm  and 
Armiidanism,  vol.  i  ad  fin. ;  Hook,  £cci,  Biog,  v,  279. 

Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  succeeded  Pbila** 
trius  in  the  see  of  Brescia  in  the  4th  centar}\  He  waa 
cboeen  while  away  upon  bis  tnivclH,  and  extraordi- 
naiy  means  were  used  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
assume  the  office.  He  was  ordained  by  St.  Ambrose 
about  387.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  In 
the  disturbances  of  the  times  except  in  being  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  to  Constantinople  in  404  or  405  by 
the  bishops  of  the  West  for  the  reinstatement  of  St 
Chrysostom  in  his  see  of  Constantinople.  When  he 
died  is  unknown ;  some  fix  the  date  at  410,  others  at 
427.  Nineteen  sermons  of  his  are  extant,  preceded  by 
a  ])reface  to  Benevolus,  which  may  be  found  in  Bib, 
Mux,  Patrol,  vol.  v ;  in  Migne*s  Oiuvres  tres  completes 
des  ecrivains  ecdes,  du  v  sieaie  (Paris,  1849, 4to) ;  and 
in  Migiie,  PatroL  Latina,  vol.  xx. — Clarke,  Succ,  of 
Sac,  Lit,  vol.  i ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  i,  180;  Ceillier,  Aur 
teurs  Sacres  (Paris,  1861),  vili,  84. 

GaaL    See  France. 

Ganlonitis.    See  GoLA:f. 

Gaultier  or  Gautier,  Frah^oxs  de,  of  St.  Blan- 
card,  a  Protestant  writer  and  divine,  was  bom  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  at  Gallarguea,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gard,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1703.  He 
was  minister  at  Montpcllier,  and  presided  over  the  last 
synod  of  Bas-Languedoc,  held  ct  Uz^  in  1681 ;  but, 
having  compromised  liis  safety  through  his  zeal  for 
Protestant  interests,  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland  with 
his  family  in  1683,  and  afterwards  to  Holland.  The 
prince  of  Orange  esteemed  him  liighly,  and  employed 
him  in  several  im]x>rtant  affairs ;  among  others,  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  retained  Gaultier  at  his  court,  and  named  him  his 
chaplain.  Wc  have  from  his  pen  Bejle^rions  ghUraUs 
sur  U  livre  de  Mgr,  de  MeauXy  operant  iceque  Condom^ 
etc.  (on  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine, 
Berlin,  1685, 12mo) : — Bistoire  Apologetique  ou  defense 
des  Hbertes  des  Eglises  rtf armies  de  Finance  (Amst.  1688, 
2  vols.  Vhnoy.'— Sermons  (Berlin,  1696,  8vo).— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Gen,  xix,  675 ;  Haag,  La  France  ProUs- 
tante,i,y,     (J.W.M.) 

Gaume,  Jean,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
France.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  the  strictest  ul- 
tramontane school,  and  in  1852,  while  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese  of  Never?,  kindled  a  great  literar}'  con- 
troversy by  his  pamphlet  Ver  Rongeur^  in  which  he 
condemned  the  studv  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
and  advocated  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  Chnrch 
fathers  in  the  course  of  classical  education.  The  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  ultramontane  party  in  France,  the 
Univers,  and  several  bishops,  sided  with  Gaume ;  but 
many  others  declared  against  his  views,  and  his  own 
diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Nevers,  censured  him  for  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlet.  In  consequence  of  this 
censure,  Gaumc  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  1852. 
He  died  in  1^'G!).  Among  his  other  numerous  writings 
are,  Du  Catholtri*me  d'lns  Education  (1835) : — Maiwel 
des  Confesseurs  (5th  edit.  1842) : — Cafichisme  de  Persi- 
wrance  (1S3S) :— Tableaux  de  thistoire  de  la  religion: 
^-Histoire  de  la  Socitte  domestique  (1844): — Credo  ou 
refuge  du  Chretien  dans  les  temps  actuels  (Paris,  1867). 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Gaure,  supposed  descendants  of  the  Parsees,  still 


subsisting  in  different  parts  of  the  East.     See  Pab- 
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Gaussen,  Etlenne,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Nismes  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  died  at  Saumur  in  1675.  In  1651  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  Acade- 
my of  Saumur,  and  in  1655  succeeded  Josu4  de  la 
PUice  in  the  chair  of  theology.  He  agreed  with  La 
Place  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  useful  to  the 
theologian,  and  strongly  urged  it  upon  his  pupils. 
His  works  are  marked  by  vi^r  and  depth  of  thought, 
and  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  a  high  reputation  in  the 
schools  of  Holland  and  Germany.  The  titles  are,  7%^ 
$es  inaugurates  de  Verbo  Dei  (Saumur,  1655,  4to) : — De 
Consensu  Gratia  cum  NaJtura  (il>.  1659,  4to) : — De  Ra^ 
tione  Studii  theologid^De  Xatnra  Theologia—De  Rati- 
one  Condonandi — De  Utilitate  Philosophic  ad  Iheoiogi- 
am^  quibus  accessit  breve  scriptum  de  redo  usu  clavium 
erga  agrotantes  (ib.  1670, 4 to :  this  collection,  regarded 
b}'  Bayle  as  the  best  guide  for  the  study  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  time,  has  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions— ^last  one  Halle,  1727): — Theses  theologicee^  altera 
de  natura  theologim,  altera  de  dxv'nitate  Scripturce  Sacrte 
(ib.  1676, 4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Blog.  Ghurale^  xix,  690, 
691 ;  Haag,  La  France  ProUstante,  s.  v.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Gauaaen,  Itouia,  a  Swiss  divine,  was  bom  in  Ge- 
neva  Aug.  25, 1790,  and  in  1816  became  pastor  of  Sa- 
tigny,  near  Geneva.  Here  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pastor  Cellerier,  who  had  retained  his  Chris- 
tian fideli^  and  simple  faith  amid  the  general  falling 
away  of  the  Swiss  clergy.  The  revival  of  religion  in 
Switzerland  about  that  time,  due  largely  to  the  labors 
of  the  brothers  Haldani  (q.  v.),  was  odious  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Geneva  clerg}%  and  the  Venirahle  Com" 
pagnie  des  Patteurs  passed  some  ordinances  infringing 
strongly  upon  Christian  liberty.  Gaussen  and  Celle- 
rier protested  against  the  proceeding  by  republishing 
the  Helvetic  Confession  in  French,  with  a  preface  ad- 
vocating the  need  and  utility  of  confessions  of  fisith. 
Gaussen  continued  to  labor  faithfully  in  Satigny  for 
twelve  years,  and  his  name  became  known  throughout 
Switzerland  as  an  earnest  upholder  of  evangelical 
Christianity'.  Hb  aim  was,  not  to  divide  the  national 
Church,  but  to  reinspire  it  with  Christian  life.  His 
energy  and  orthodoxy  were  alike  displeasing  to  the 
Rationalists,  and  he  was  involved  in  long  dispotes 
with  the  Vinerable  Compagnie,  They  ordered  him  to 
use  the  emasculated  and  Rstionalistic  Catechism  which 
had  been  substituted  in  Geneva  for  Calvin's :  he  re- 
fused, and  was  censured  (see  Letters  du  Pasteur  Gau»' 
sen  a  la  Vinerable  Compagnie^  etc.,  1831 ;  and,  on  the 
other  side.  Expose  des  d'scussions  entre  la  Compagme 
etc,  et  M,  Gaussen^  1831).  He  kept  on  his  way,  and, 
in  union  with  Merle  (d*Aubign^)  and  Galland,  formed 
the  "  Evangelical  Society"  for  the  distribution  of  Bi- 
bles, tracts,  etc  The  Consistory  at  last  suspendeil 
him,  so  low  had  orthodox  Christianity  sunk  in  Ge- 
neva, the  homo  of  Calvin.  In  1834  he  took  the  chair 
of  theology  in  the  newly-founded  evangelical  school 
of  Geneva,  where  he  taught  a  strictly  orthodox  doc- 
trine, perhaps  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  modem  thought  In  his  Theopneuade  (1840 ; 
translated  in  England  and  America)  he  maintained,  in 
its  strongest  form,  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  1860  he  published  his  Canon  des  Ecritures 
Saintes  (translated.  Canon  of  Holy  Scr^fture^  1862),  in 
which  he  vindicated  his  theor}'  of  inspiration  against 
the  attacks  of  Scherer  and  others.  His  Lefons  sur 
Daniel  contained  the  substance  of  his  lectures  and  cat- 
echetical lessons  on  Daniel.  He  died  June  18, 1868. 
We  have  translations  of  several  of  his  writings  besides 
those  already  named,  viz.  Geneva  andJerumlem  (1844): 
— Geneva  and  Rome,  a  d'scourse  (1844): — //  is  icritfea, 
Scripture  proved  to  be  from  God  (1856): — Lessons  for 
the  Youvg  on  the  xix  Dnys  cf  Creation  (1860). — HerzQg, 
Real-Encgklop.  xix,  588. 
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Gautama.    See  Gotaha. 

Gautbert,  also  called  Autbert  or  Gauzbebt, 
one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  of  Sweden.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  archbishop  Ebbo  (q.  v.),  and  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Sweden  by  St.Ansgar.  Accompanied  by 
his  nephew  Nithaid  and  several  other  priests,  he  set 
out  in  834  for  Sweden,  and  at  once  began  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  built  the  first  Christian  church  of  Sweden 
at  Birka.  A  large  number  of  pagans  were  soon  con- 
verted, and  the  prospects  of  the  mission  appeared  to 
be  brilliant,  but  the  pagan  priests  raised  a  tumult 
against  the  missionaries,  in  which  Nithard  was  killed, 
while  Gautbert  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  chained 
and  transported  with  bis  companions  across  the  fron- 
tier. All  of  them  repaired  to  the  monasteries  of  Wel- 
nau  (now  Mttnsterdorf,  in  Holstein),  in  order  to  await 
there  a  favorable  occasion  for  returning  to  Sweden. 
As,  however,  no  new  opening  seemed  to  present  itself, 
he  accepted,  in  845,  the  see  of  Osnabruck,  which  he  ad- 
ministered until  April  11,  860,  when  he  resigned.  He 
died  three  or  four  years  afterwards.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Gkivanti,  Barthelemi,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  at  Monza  in  1569,  and  died  at  Milan  in  1638. 
He  was  consultor  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  and 
general  of  the  Bamabites  (q.  v.).  His  most  important 
work,  Thesaurus  Sacrorum  JiUuumy  is  a  commentary 
on  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal  and  the  Roman  Breviar}*, 
more  learned  than  critical.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Thesaurtis  is  that  containing  the  observations  of  Me- 
rati  (Turin,  1786,-40,  4  vols.  4to) ;  another,  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  was  published  at  Venice  in  1762.  Gavanti  wrote 
also  Praxis  tnsUcUionis  episcopaUs  et  synodi  diactsana 
cddn-andcB  (Rome,  1628,  4to),  and  Manuale  Episcopo- 
nan  (Paris,  1647,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nawj.  Biog.  Ghtirale^ 
xix,  735.     (J.W.  M.) 

Gay,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1696.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1714 ;  was  admitted  into 
the  ministry  in  1718,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Hingham,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death.  While  quite  a  young  man  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  he  received  many  testi- 
monials of  public  respect,  both  in  his  earlier  and  later 
days.  He  was  opposed  to  all  creeds  and  confessions 
of  faith  considered  as  binding,  and  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  father  of  American  Unitarianism.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  * '  great  revival' '  of  1740.  His  name 
is  signed  to  a  paper  entitled  **The  Sentiments  and 
Resolutions  of  an  Association  of  Ministers,  convened 
at  Weymouth  January  15,  1745,"  in  which  they  bear 
testimony  against  Whitefield's  "  enthusiastic  spirit." 
In  1781  he  delivered  a  sermon  on  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day, which  was  published  under  the  title  of  **  The  Old 
Man's  Calendar."  It  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  this  countr}',  been  reprinted  in  England,  and 
translated  into  the  Dutch  language  and  published  in 
Holland.  He  died  March  8, 1787.  He  printed  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Armals,  viii,  1. 

Gay  de  Vernon,  Li^onard,  a  French  priest  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  St.  L^nard  (Limousin)  in  1748. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  curate 
of  Compeignac,  a  town  near  Limoges.  Siding  at  once 
with  the  people,  he  was  the  first  to  place  tba  Domme 
saloamjac  fferUem  before  the  Domine  sahmmfac  nffem^ 
and,  in  consequence,  was  appointed  constitutional  bish- 
op of  Hante-Vienne,  March  13, 1791.  Sent  as  deputy 
to  the  Legislature,  he  sided  with  Tom6,  metropolitan 
of  Cher,  in  demanding  that  the  clergy  should  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  aside  their  peculiar  dress.  Having  been 
re-elected  to  the  Convention,  he  joined  the  extreme 
Republicans,  and  from  the  midst  of '*La  Montague" 
cast  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XV I,  and  caused 
the  arrest  of  some  of  the  Girondists.  In  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  main- 
tained the  same  opinions.  The  Directory,  to  get  rid 
of  him,  appointed  him,  June  9, 1798,  on  a  commercial 


mission  to  Tripioll,  in  Syria.  He  afterwards  became 
general  secretary  of  the  Roman  republic  at  Rome,  but 
was  deposed  by  Barras,  and  even  forbidden  to  enter 
France.  He  nevertheless  secretly  came  back,  and  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  departnient  of  Doubs  until  June 
18,  1799,  when  a  change  of  government  enabled  him 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  eiule.  About 
1802  he  founded  a  school  in  Paris,  in  connecdon  with 
several  other  learned  men,  but  was  again  exiled  in 
consequence  of  the  law  of  Jan.  12, 1816.  In  1819  be 
finally  obtained  leave  to  return,  and  died  at  Vernon, 
near  Limoges,  Oct.  20, 1822.  See  Mahul,  Ann.  necro' 
loffique  (1822,  p.  99) ;  Thiers,  Bigl.  de  la  Revolution, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GMroU,  xix,  756. 

Gayley,  Samuel  Maxwell,  a  Presbyterian  min^ 
ister,  was  bom  in  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June  4, 1802. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1823,  studied  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1828.  In  1832  he 
was  installed  pastor  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  also 
established  the  Wilmington  Classical  Institute,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  success  until  July  4,  1854, 
when  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  Oct., 
1854,  he  removed  to  Media,  Pa.,  and  established  the 
Media  Classical  Institute,  which  he  conducted  success- 
fully until  his  death,  Dec.  19, 1862.  As  an  educator  of 
3'^outh  Mr.  Gayle}'  did  a  great  work.  He  was  most 
thorough  and  conscientious  in  his  instructions,  aiming 
to  malce  solid  thinkers  rather  than  conceited  coxcombs. 
He  had  more  than  one  thousand  youths  under  his  care. 
They  were  from  twenty  difiierent  states,  and  from  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  Ireland,  England,  Mexico,  Poland,  Barba- 
does,  India. — Wilson,  Presbyterian  Hittorical  Almancu:^ 
1864. 

Ga'^za  (Heb.  Azzah\  ilj?,  strung^  q.  d.fortrus  at 
V^alerUiOj  or  fern,  of  goat,  Sept.  and  other  Greek  writ- 
ers rdZtty  sometimes  confounded  with  Gazara  [q.  v.] ; 
"Azzah"  in  Deut.  ii,  23),  a  city  remarkable  for  its 
early  importance  and  continuous  existence,  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean  sea-coast,  in  latitude  81°  29', 
longitude  34°  29'  (Robinson),  on  the  great  thorough- 
fare between  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Hebron, 
as  well  as  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  of  which  it 
was  indeed  the  frontier  town  (Arrian,  JExp.  Alex,  ii, 
26).  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  having  been  one  of  the  cit- 
ies of  the  Philistine  pentarcliy  (Josh,  zv,  47).  It  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  19  as  one  of  the  border-cities  of 
the  Canaanites.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  of  whom  we 
find  any  mention,  though  probably  not  the  aborigines, 
are  the  Avimy  who  appear  to  have  lived  in  a  semi-no- 
mad state,  roving  over  the  neighboring  plain  and  des- 
ert. They  were  attacked  and  driven  northward  by 
*^the  Caphtorim,  who  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  and 
they  dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii,  23,  with  Josh,  xiii, 
2, 3 ;  see  Keil's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  The  Caph- 
torim and  Philistines  were  identical,  or  at  least  differ- 
ent families  of  the  same  tribe  who  afterwards  amalga- 
mated and  formed  the  powerful  nation  of  whom  we 
read  so  much  in  the  Bible  (comp.  Deut.  ii,  23 ;  Amos 
ix,  7 ;  Gen.  x,  14 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  4).  See  Caphtorim  ; 
Philistines.  The  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaza  by 
the  Philistines  is  not  known.  It  must  have  been  long 
before  Abraham's  time,  for  thej'  were  then  firmly"  es- 
tablished in  the  countr}',  and  possessed  of  great  power 
(Gen.  xxi,  32).  Gaza  was  fh>m  the  first  their  princi- 
pal stronghold.  Joshua  smote  the  Canaanites  as  far 
Gaza  (Josh,  x,  41),  but  spared  the  Anakim  (giants) 
that  dwelt  there  (Josh,  xi,  21,  22).  In  the  division 
of  the  land,  Gaza  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
47),  and  was  taken  by  him  with  the  coast  thereof 
(Judg.  i,  18),  but  its  inhabiUnte  C'Gazites,"  Judg. 
xvi,  2;  **  Gazathites,"  Josh.  xiii.  3)  were  not  exter- 
minated (Judg.  iii,  3).  Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  Phil- 
istine cities  which  gave  each  a  golden  emerod  as  a 
trespass-ofiering  to  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  vi,  17).  Gaza  is 
celebrated  for  the  exploit  recorded  of  Samson  (Judg. 
xvi,  1-3),  who  "  took  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city, 
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and  th«  two  pDMi,  ind  wtnl  ■my  with  thnn,  bar  and  I 
ill,  4nd  put  tbem  on  his  (IniiMen,  *Dd  carried  Ibem 
ap  to  the  top  ofa  hill  that  is  befora  IlebrOD."  The 
PldlistiDai  ■ftertrarda  took  SamHin,  and  put  out  hii 
ajB,  and  brought  him  to  Gaza,  and  hoDDd  him  vitb 
fettcra  of  biBAA,  and  h«  did  grind  ia  the  prison-hoiua : 
be,  however,  pulled  down  the  templa  of  Da^u,  god 
of  tiM  PbilittiaeB,  and  slew,  toi^cther  with  bimMlf, 
"all  the  lorda  of  the  Philiatincs,"  besides  men  and 
women  (Jadg.  xvi,  21-80).  Solomon's  kingdom  ex- 
tended as  Car  as  Gaza  (1  Kinga  iv,  24).  But  the  place 
alwajs  appean  as  ■  Pbilistinc  city  in  Sciipturs  (Judg. 
iii,B;  zvi,  1;  1  Sun.Ti,17i  S  Kings  xviii,  8).  Heie- 
kiah  amole  the  l-blUetiDea  as  far  as  Gau  (3  Kings 
xvlii.  8).  G*u  fell  iDlo  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 
probably  Pharaob-Kecho,  as  a  diversion  of  Nebucbad- 
Deizar  in  bb  designs  against  Jenualem  (Jer.  ilvii,  1\ 
an  event  to  which  has  l«en  incoirettly  referred  (Raw. 
tinson,  Htrod.  i,  411)  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii, 
159)  respecting  the  capture  of  Cadytu  by  the  f^gyp- 
Uans.  See  jEitcgAi.Eii.  Uuring  [his  period  of  Jew- 
ish liistory,  it  seems  that  some  fovt^  concerning  the 
connection  of  Gaia  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
may  be  added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Lajard's  Nianrh  and  llabslim,  p.  IM).  See  Cu.iEi- 
FORM  iNSCRimoHa.  Tlie  prophets  speak  in  severe 
terms  against  it  (Jer.  3xv,  SD ;  xlvii,  6  j  AmoB  i.  G,  7 ; 
Zeph.  ii,  4;  Zech.  ix,  b).  After  the  destruction  of 
Tyre  it  smlained  a  siege  of  two  (QuinL  Curt.  iv.  G,  7, 
■ays  five)  months  against  Alexander  the  Great  (Jose- 
phua,  AnI.  xi,  8,  4),  a  fact  that  illustrates  the  propriety 
of  its  name  and  its  military  impottanca.  As  Van  de 
Veldesays(p.  187),  i(  Has  the  key  of  the  country.  So 
vigoTDUsly  was  it  then  defended  by  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  the  eunuch  Batis,  and  of  such  massive 
strength  were  ill  wolhi,  that  the  engineers  of  Alexan- 
der's army  found  themselves  completely  liaffled  in 
their  attempts  to  eifect  a  breach.  "They  were  obliged 
to  erect  an  enormnus  mound  360  re«t  in  height,  and 
■bout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town  ;  and  even  with  this  advantage,  and  the 
tue  also  of  the  engines  that  had  been  employed  at  the 
liege  of  Tyre,  the  besiegers  were  frequently  repulsed, 
and  Alexander  himself  sustained  no  slight  bodily  in- 
jury. It  was  at  last  carried  by  escalade,  and  the  gar- 
rison put  to  the  sword.  The  town  itself  was  not  de- 
stroyed, but  most  of  the  inhabitants  that  remained 
were  sold  into  slai-ery,  and  a  ft^sh  Arab  Dopolation 
seUled  in  their  stead  (Airian,  ii.  27),  What  bad  hap- 
pened in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii,  1)  and 
Cambyses  (Pomp.  Mel.  i,  11)  happened  again  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidie 
(PolybiuB,  V,  68;  xvi,  40).  Jonathan  Maccabsus  (1 
Uacc.  xi.  61)  destroyed  its  suburbs ;  Simon  Slaccabie- 
lu  (1  Hicc.  xiii,  43)  took  the  city  itself,  thongh  not 
without  extraordioaiy  eHhrts.  Alexander  Janmeas 
spent  ■  year  (RC.  cir.  96)  In  besieging  it  and  punish-  i 
Ing  its  inhabitants  (Josephns,  Ant.  xiii,  J3,  3).  The 
pUce  waa  rebuilt  by  Gabinlus  (Josephns,  AM.  xiv,  6, 
8).  It  was  among  the  cities  given  liy  Augnstus  to ' 
Herod  (Josephns,  Ant.  xv,  7,  3),  after  whose  death  it 
was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Josephns,  Ani.  i 
xvii,  11,  4).  It  was  near  Gaia—Hin  the  road  from  Je- 
mialem  to  that  place— that  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch 
"  of  great  authority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethi- 
opians" (Acts  viii,  26  aq.).  As  Gau.  lay  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  (Arrian,  ii,  S6).  it  had  a  port  on  the 
■«»  (?  rataimv  \i^i,v.  Ptol.  v,  16)  called  rdia  jrpOf 
edXaaaav, "  Gaza  on  the  sea ;"  called  also  Majama  (li 
Mnioii/uil'),  which  Conslanline  called  Cnnitanlia,  from 
the  name  of  his  son,  giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  mu- 
nicipal rights.  Julian  look  away  this  name,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  called  the  port  of  Ghib.  Subsequent 
emperors  restored  the  name  and  the  privilei^s  of  the 
place.  It  was  afterwards  called  the  sea-coast  of  Gael. 
Further  particulars  may  be  read  in  Reland  {Pr^atliaa,  j 
p.  791  sq.),  where  mention  is  made,  from  Pausauias,  I 
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of  something  like  ■  parallel  to  tho  feat  of  Samson ; 
and  where,  as  well  as  in  KuinM  (in  loc.)  and  in  Winer 
(_RealicorlabiiA  in  voc.).  eiplsnatory  circumstauces 
may  be  found  of  the  words  in  Acta  viii,  iH — ''  Gaia, 
which  ia  desert  j"  an  expreasion  that  appears  to  refer 
rather  to  the  road  (r'iciiv)  from  Jemsalem  in  that  direc- 
tion than  to  Gaza  itself  (see  Robinson,  Etteartitt,  ii, 
&4D).  Besides  the  ordinary  road  from  Jemsalem  by 
Kamleli  to  Gaia,  there  was  another,  more  favorable 
for  carriages  (AcU  viii,  2SX  further  lo  the  south, 
through  Hebron,  and  thence  through  a  district  com- 
paratively witliout  towns,  and  much  exposed  to  tho 
incursions  of  people  from  the  desert.  The  matter  is 
discussed  by  Kaumer  in  one  of  bis  Britragt,  incorpu- 
ratsd  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Paiaitma ;  also  by  Rob- 
inson In  the  Appendix  to  bit  second  volume.  The 
latter  writer  suggests  m  very  probable  place  for  ths 
baptism,  viz.  at  the  water  in  tbe  inuy  et-Hatg,  be- 
tween Eleutheropolis  and  Gaia,  not  Cir  from  tbe  old 
sites  of  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The  legendary  scene  of 
the  boptuim  is  at  fiei^^r,  between  Jerusalem  and  He- 
bron :  the  tradition  having  arisen  apparently  from  the 
opinion  that  Philip  himself  was  travelling  southwards 
from  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  at  oil.  Lange  [ApotL  Zeitail. 
ii.  109)  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  »pij/u>(. 
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Josephus,  War,  ii,  18,  1).  It  soon  recovered  sgain  ; 
nd  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Syria  during  the 
signs  of  Titus  and  Adrian  (see  Smith's  Diet,  nf  Claa. 
leogr,  s.  v.).     Though  Chriatianily  was  early  intn>- 
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duced  into  Gaia,  tbe  city  long  remained  a  stronghold 
of  idolatry.  In  tbe  beginning  of  the  Gth  century  its 
bishop  received  authority  to  demolish  its  temples  and 
build  a  largo  ChrisWnn  church  (Sojomen,  H.  E.  ii,  6), 
In  A.D.  631  Gaza  was  taken  by  the  Hoslems,  and  Its 
splendid  church  turned  into  a  mosque  (Elmakin,  Hul. 
Saracen,  ch.  il,  p.  20).  From  this  period  it  gtndually 
declined  under  tbe  blight  of  Islamism,  and  the  Cru- 
saders found  it  deserted.  They  bnilt  a  castle  on  tho 
hi11,which  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  town  (IftlTvin 
of  Tyre,  xvii,  12).  In  the  12th  oentnrv  we  find  the 
place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It  fthallv 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  Salodin,  A.D.  117D,  after  the  dis- 
astnuB  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  modem  town  ia  called  Ghuzak,  and  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  resembles  a  cluster  of 
large  villages.  The  principal  one  stands  on  the  flat 
top  of  a  low  hill,  and  has  some  good  stone  houses, 
thongh  now  much  dilapidated.     The  others  lie  on  the 

their  lanes  narrow  and  filthy.  The  hill  appears  to  be 
composed  in  ■  great  m  "'  .... 


credit  varinns  places  among  the  sand-hills  to  the  west, 
which  are  supposed  to  lie  those  of  primeval  Gaia.  The 
great  mosque  crowns  tbe  bill,  and  can  be  distbignish- 
ed  In  the  distance  by  its  tall  minaret  and  pointed  roof. 
The  town  has  no  wilbi  or  defences  of  any  kind.  Its 
inhabitants  have  been  long  known  as  a  fierce  and  law- 
less set  of  fanatics.  Between  Gaza  and  the  sea  there 
is  a  broad  l*lt  completely  covered  with  mounds  of 
drifting  sand.  A  mile  east  of  the  town  a  long  ridga 
of  Ion  hills  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line.    Between 
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the  sand  and  the  hills  the  ground  is  very  fertile,  and 
supplies  the  town  with  abundance  of  the  choicest  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its  fruit- 
orchards  are  very  productive.  But  the  chief  feature 
of  the  neighborhood  is  the  wide-spread  olive-grove  to 
the  K.  and  N.E.  Hence  arises  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  soap,  which  Ghuzzeh  exports  in  large  quanti- 
ties. It  has  also  an  active  trade  in  com.  For  a  full 
account  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
the  topographical  and  historical  relations  of  Gaza,  see 
Ritter's  Erdkunde,  xvi,  45-60.  Among  the  travellers 
who  have  described  the  place  we  may  mention  espe- 
cially Robinson  (Biblical  Ruearches,  ii,  875  sq.)  and 
Van  de  Velde  {Stfria  and  Palestine,  ii,  179-188) ;  also 
Thomson  (Land  and  Book^  ii,  381  sq.).  The  last  writer 
speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  corn-land  near  Gaza,  and 
of  the  sound  of  mill-stones  in  the  city.  Even  now  its 
bazaars  are  better  than  those  of  Jerusalem.  "  Those 
travelling  towards  Egypt  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock 
of  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  desert,  while 
those  coming  from  Egypt  arrive  at  Gaza  exhausted, 
and  must  of  course  supply  themselves  anew"  (Robin- 
son, ii,  878).  The  place  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Otho,  Lex.  Rahb,  p.  258).  See  Cellarii  NotU,  ii, 
C08  sq. ;  Siber,  De  Gaza  (Lips.  1715) ;  Barscher,  De^ 
Gaza  ftarr  it.  (Lips.  1767),  and  De  Gaza  dereUda  (Lips. 
1768).— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

OazaBus.    See  Gazet. 
Gazam.    See  Palmer-worm. 

Oaz^ara  [usually  Gaza'^ra]  (i)  or  tA  rdZapd),  a 
town  of  Palestine,  often  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  by  Josephus  as  the  scene  of  many  battles  in  the 
Maccabssan  period,  and  as  alternately  possessed  by 
each  of  the  opposing  parties.  When  Gorgias,  general 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  his  forces  were  pursued  "  unto  Gazara,  and 
unto  the  plains  of  Idumsa,  and  Azotus,  and  Jamnia" 
(jiwQ  TaHiripCjVf  etc.,  1  Mace,  iv,  15;  fikxP'-  ^aSdpwv, 
etc. ,  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  7, 4) ;  Nicanor  was  also  defeated 
by  Judas,  and  pursued  from  *'Adasa  to  Gazara"  (ei'c 
Fa^ijpa,  1  Mace,  vii,  45).  After  the  defeat  of  the  Idu- 
msBans,  Judas  went  against  Timotheus,  who  fled  to  Ga- 
zara for  refuge.  Judas,  after  several  days'  siege,  took 
the  city  (2  Mace,  x,  32-87 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8, 
1-4) ;  many  of  its  towers  were  burnt,  and  Timotheus 
himself  killed  (2  Mace.  1.  c).  When  Bacchides  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  after  the  defeat  of  Jonathan,  he 
fortified  several  cities,  and  among  them  Bethsura  and 
Gazara,  and  the  tower  (oir/oa)  of  Jerusalem  (1  Mace. 
ix,  52 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  1,  3),  and  it  was  again  forti- 
fied by  Simon  when  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  Jews 
(1  Mace,  xiv,  7,  33,  84 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  6,  6;  War, 
i,  2,  2).  Simon  built  himself  a  house  at  Gazara,  and 
also  made  it  the  abode  of  his  son  John,  the  captain  of 
all  his  hosts  (1  Mace,  xiii,  53 ;  xvi,  1, 19,  21).  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "  a  very  strong  hold"  (pxvpwfiaj  2 
Maec.  X,  32 ;  FdZapa  .  .  .  oi>aav  dxvpav  <pv<iHy  comp. 
Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  6, 1).  Gazara  is  mentioned  with 
Joppa  in  the  treaty  of  friendship  between  Hyrcanus 
and  the  Romans  afler  the  death  of  Antiochus  VII,  Si- 
detes,  B.C.  cir.  129-8  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  9,  2;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii,  332).  The  Gaza  in  1  Mace,  (xiii, 
43)  and  the  Gadara  in  Josephus  (^Ant.  v,  1,  22 ;  xii,  7, 
4)  should  doubtless  be  read  Gazara  (comp.  Prideaux, 
Cavmectiony  lib.  iv,  p.  267,  note ;  Behind,  PaJUxet.  p.  679). 
It  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Gadaris  of  Stra- 
bo  (xvi,  2,  Didot.  ed.,  p.  646),  also  described  by  him  as 
a  town  not  far  from  Azotus  (Reland,  Pakett,  1.  c. ;  Cel- 
larius,  Geoff.  ii,  580).     See  also  Gazera. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (pnomastieon,  s.  v.  Ta- 
t^fi)  as  being  four  miles  from  Nicopolis  or  Emmaus, 
but  it  was  more  probably  nearer  the  sea-coast,  as  in 
the  Maccabees  and  Josephus  it  is  nearly  always  coup- 
led with  Joppa,  Azotus,  and  Jamnia  (1  Mace,  xiv,  34  •, 


XV,  28,  85 ;  iv,  15 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  7,  4 ;  xiii,  6,  6 ; 
9,  2 ;  War,  i,  2,  2),  and  again  in  distinct  language  as 
bordering  upon  Azotus  (1  Mace,  xiv,  84).  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  place  with  Gazer  or  Gezbr 
(q.  v.),  a  town  f^quently  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  un- 
der smilar  connections.  As  David  chased  the  Philia- 
tines  from  Geba  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v,  25 ;  1  Chron.  xiv, 
16 ;  &xP^  ^oXewc  Ta^dptiiv,  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  4, 1),  so 
Judas  defeated  Gorgias  at  Emmaus  and  pursued  him 
to  Gazara  (1  Mace,  iv,  15).  Pharaoh,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Solomon,  took  Gazer  (1  Kings  ix,  16, 17),  then 
a  Canaanitish  city,  burnt  it,  slew  the  Canaanites  that 
were  in  it,  and  gave  it  in  dowry  to  his  daughter,  Solo- 
mon's wife  (compare  Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  6, 1).  This 
must  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  David,  or  early 
in  that  of  Solomon,  and  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  Pharaoh,  when  the  Israelitish  kingdom 
was  so  powerful,  could  have  advanced  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  countr}\  The  site  near  the  sea-coast  is 
therefore  confirmed  by  this  circumstance. 

Gazara  may  be  identified  with  the  modem  village 
Yaatr,  8^  miles  E.  of  Joppa ;  though  as  a  coast  town 
and  a  place  of  strength  in  the  time  of  the  Maceal>ees 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  have  so  entirely  lost  its 
importance  (comp.  Kitto,  PcUestine,  i,  695  n.).  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  names  sometimes  linger 
in  the  neighborhood  of  sites. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Gazares,  a  sect  of  Paulieians,  so  named  from  Ga- 
zarre,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  They  were  particularly 
distinguished  by  this  tenet — that  no  human  govern- 
ment had  any  right  to  sentence  men  to  death  for  any 
crime  whatever.     See  Paulicians. 

Oaz'athlte  [usually  Ga^zdhUe^  (Heb.  with  the 
art.  ha'Azzathi\  •'P-tyri;  Sept.  6  ra^aToc,  A.V.  "the 
Gazathites"),  a  designation  (Josh,  xiii,  8)  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Gaza  (q.  v.),  elsewhere  rendered 
GazUet  (Judg.  xvi,  2). 

Gazelle  (AntUope  dorcat),  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Antdopida,  probably  designated  by  the  Gr.  term  ^op- 
jca'c  (comp.  Acts  ix,  86)  and  the  Heb.  ^^S^,  Uebt  (ren- 
dered "roe"  in  2  Sam.  ii,  18 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  8;  Prov. 
vi,  5;  Cant,  ii,  7,  9,  17;  iii,  5;  viii,  14;  Isa.  xiii,  14; 
and  "  roebuck"  in  Deut.  xii,  15, 22 ;  xiv,  5 ;  1  Kings  iv, 
28),  or  in  the  feminine  form  H^^S,  ttehiyah'  ("roe," 
Cant,  iv,  5 ;  vii,  8) ;  "  both  terms,  however,  being  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  group ;  and  the  Hebrew  name  is 
by  distant  nations  now  used  for  allied  species  which 
are  unknown  in  Arabia  and  Syria.  Of  this  sub-genus 
gaxdla  at  least  one  species,  but  more  probably  four  or 
Ave,  still  inhabit  the  uplands  and  deserts  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  Pal- 
estine. All  these  species  are  nearly  allied,  the  largest 
not  measuring  more  than  two  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  least,  the  corinna,  not  more  than 
about  twenty  inches.  They  are  graceful  and  elegant  in 
form,  with  limbs  exceedingly  slender,  and  have  large 
and  soft  e^es,  lyrated  horns,  black,  wrinkled,  and  stri- 
ated— ^most  robust  in  sub-gutturoea  and  kevella,  most 
slender  in  corinna,  and  smallest  in  corcu  Their  livers- 
is  more  or  less  buff  and  dun,  white  beneath,  with  small 
tufts  of  hair  or  brushes  on  the  fore-knees ;  they  have 
all  a  dark  streak  passing  from  each  ear  through  the 
eyes  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  band  of  the  same  color  fh)m 
the  elbow  of  the  fore-leg  along  the  sides  to  the  flank, 
excepting  the  corinna,  whose  markings  are  more  ru- 
fous and  general  colors  lighter.  Most,  if  not  all,  have 
a  feeble  bleating  voice,  seldom  uttered,  are  unsurpass- 
ed in  graceful  timidity,  gregarious  in  habit,  and  resi- 
dents on  the  open  deserts,  where  they  are  unceasingly 
watchful,  and  prepared  to  flee  with  such  speed  that 
greyhounds  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  over-exertion  in 
the  chase"  (Kitto).  They  roam  over  the  plains  of 
Syria  sometimes  in  herds  of  one  thousand  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  ii,  14).  Their  flesh  is  lean,  but  highly  prized 
(Prosp.  Alpin.  Hist.  not.  ^g.  iv,  9).     They  are  often 
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made  the  symbol  of  female  beauty  (Cant.  U,  9, 17 ;  viii, 
14)  by  Oritotitala  (Seth,  ad  htn  Zohair,  p.  98  sq. ;  Ddp- 
ke,  Comment,  t.  Hohetl,  p.  97 ;  Rosenmilller,  Mor^enl. 
{▼,  129).  See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  251  sq. ; 
Kelly's  Syria,  p.  88  sq.     See  Asitblofe  ;  Deer. 


Ariel  {QaiOia  Arabica), 

Oa'ser  (2  Sam.  t,  25;  1  Chion.  ziv,  16).  See 
Gbzer. 

Gaze^'ra,  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

1.  (rd  VdZ,fipa  V.  r.  TaiTi^pa,  Volg.  Gazaron,  Gatara\ 
the  town  of  Palestuie  (1  Mace,  iv,  15 ;  vil,  45),  else- 
where called  Gazara  (q.  v.). 

2.  (ICa^typd  V.  r.  Va^^ripd,  Vulg.  Gok),  one  of  the 
Temple-servants  whose  **sons"  returned  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Esdr.  V,  31) ;  evidently  the  Gazzam  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  48). 

Gaxet  (Latinized  Gazfnts)^  Guillaume,  a  French 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Ar- 
ras in  1554,  and  died  in  the  same  city  Aug.  25, 1611. 
He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Lou- 
vain,  quitting  that  position  about  1580.  He  was  also 
canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter  of  Aire,  and 
subsequently  cure  of  the  parish  of  St.  Marie  Madeleine 
of  Arras.  Gazet  was  an  ardent  student,  especially  of 
hagiognphy,  but  is  by  some  regarded  as  credulous  and 
inexact  in  giving  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
though  the  Flemish  historians  and  litterateurs,  who 
have  treated  of  his  epoch,  bestow  high  praise  upon 
him.  His  most  noted  worlc,  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  the  Low  Countries,  published  after  his  death 
under  the  care  of  his  nephew,  G.  Montcarr^,  contains 
much  of  the  material  found  in  his  other  writings  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  only  recast  to  suit  it.  Among  his 
works  are,  Histoire  dela  vie,  mort,  paggion  et  mirades 
deg  Saints  desqueU  VEgUte  catholique  fait  file  et  mS- 
moire,  etc.  (t.  i.  Arras,  1584, 12mo ;  t.  ii,  Bouen,  1605, 
less  carefully  printed  than  the  i ;  a  2d  edit.  Bouen,  1619, 
4to) : — MagdaUs,  tragcedia  Sacra  (Douay,  1589,  8vo) : 
— La  Sonune  det  PecMs  et  le  remede  d^icettx,  etc.  (ibid. 
1592, 8vo) : — Hymnorwn  Libri  aeptem  in  ChrisU  Jesu  etc. 
glariam  (ib.  1592,  sm.  4to ;  the  poems  of  Bobert  Obrize, 
with  epistolary  dedication  and  laudatory  verses) : — 
VOrdre  et  Suite  de$  Ecesques  et  Archeveiquet  de  Cam- 
bray,  etc.  (ibid.  1597, 12mo) : — TheMcaw.  Precum  et  Li- 
taniar.  Scr^  Sacra,  etc.  (ibid.  1602, 18mo)  -.—Jdiota  de 
vita  et  Afonbus  Religioeprum,  etc.  (ibid.  1606, 18mo) : — 
Tableaux  Sacrez  de  la  Gatde  Belg,  etc.  (ibid.  1610,  8vo, 
of  which  the  Biblioth,  Sacree  forms  the  second  part) : 
— Brieve  hint,  de  la  sacrie  Manne,  et  de  la  tainte  Chan- 
delle,  etc.  (ibid.  1612,  16mo;  new  editions  1625,  1682, 
1710,  1738,  Arras,  12mo) : — and  the  following  posthu- 
mous works :  Les  Vies  des  Saints^  avec  des  exhortations 
Morales  (Bheims,  1613, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Histoire  eccUsi- 
astique  des  Pays-Bos,  etc.  (Arras  and  Valenciennes, 
1614, 4to) : — Le  ConsoUUeur  des  Ames  Scnipuleuses,  etc. 


(Arraa,  1617,  18mo)  :—2>t  Regies  et  Constiiuiions  det 
Ordres  reformis,  etc.  (ibid.  1623, 18mo).  Gazet  wrote 
also  Le  Sacre  Banquet': — Exercises  spirUuels,  with  Lita- 
nlespour  Untie  la  semaine,  and  some  ascetic  tracts,  pour 
la  consolation  et  instruction  da  peuple  Chrestien. — Hocfer, 
Nouv,  Bioff.  Generals,  xix,  781>784.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Ga'sez  (Heb.  Gazsz',  tn,  shearer;  Sept  n^oi;Of 
the  name  of  two  men,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
identical. 

X  A  "son*'  of  Caleb  (son  of  Hezron,  son  of  Jndah) 
by  his  concubine  Ephah  (1  Chron.  ii,  46).  B.C.  cir. 
1856. 

2.  A  grandson  of  the  same  Caleb,  through  another 
of  his  sons  Haran  (1  Chron.  ii,  46).     B.C.  post  1856. 

Ga'zite  (Heb.  in  the  plur.  with  the  art.  ka-AMza- 
(him',  D-'rtrn;  Sept.  ol  Fa^aioi,  Vulgate  PhiUsthOm, 
A.  V.  *'tho^  Gazites'*),  the  designation  (Judg.  xvi,  2) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (q.  v.) ;  elsewhere  rendered 
"Gazathite8"(q.v.). 

Gaz'zam  (Heb.  Gazzam^,  C^|,  devouring  [comp. 
Locust],  or  [Fflrst]  swaggerer ;  Sept  FtZifi  and  Ti^' 
^a'/i,  Vulg.  Gazam  and  Gezem),  the  progenitor  of  one  of 
the  families  of  Nethinim  that  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zenibbabel  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  51). 
B.C.  ante  586. 

Geb.     See  Loccst.  • 

Ge'ba,  the  name  of  at  least  two  places  in  Central 
Palestine. 

1.  (Heb.  Ge'ba,  rn»,  often  with  the  art  L  e.  Oe  hittf 
in  pause  ''Ga'ba,"  ;na,  Josh,  xviii,  24;  Ezra  ii,  26; 
Neb.  vii,  80;  yet  this  form  is  also  Anglicized  "Ge- 
ba*"  in  2  Sam.  v,  25;  2  Kings  xxiii,  8;  Neh.  zl,  81), 
a  city  of  Benjamin  with  "  villages"  (Josh,  xviii,  24 ; 
on  its  settlement,  see  1  Chron.  viii,  6),  hence  more  fully 
"  Geba  of  Benjamin"  (1  Kings  xv,  22 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  16 
[Josephus  Gibeon,  Fafiautv,  Ant,  vi,  6,  n. ;  for  which, 
perhaps,  compare  1  Chron.  viii,  29 ;  ix,  85),  situated  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  8 ;  Zech.  xiv,  10),  near  to  Gibeah,  apparently 
towards  the  east  or  north-east  (Isa.  x,  29 ;  Josh,  xviii, 
24, 28).  It  is  often  asserted  that  GAa  and  Gibeah  were 
names  of  the  same  place ;  the  A.  V.  in  at  least  1  Sam. 
xiii,  15, 16,  confounds  them ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ren- 
der both  indifferently  ly  Tafiad  and  Gabaa;  and  in 
two  passages  (Judg.  xx,  10, 33)  the  same  error  has  crept 
into  the  original.  Schwarz*8  identification  of  these 
places  (Phys.  Descrip.  rf  Palest,  p.  182)  is  full  of  errors 
in  locality.  The  two  names  are  indeed  only  masca- 
line  and  feminine  forms  of  the  same  word,  signifying 
'*hill ;"  but  that  they  were  two  different  places  is  evi- 
dent from  Josh,  xviii,  24,  compare  28 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  2, 
compare  3;  Isa.  x,  29.  In  2  Sam.  xx,  8,  the  name 
**Geba"  Ftands  erroneously  for  Gireost  (compare  1 
Chron.  xiv,  16).  Gcla,  with  its  "suburbs,"  was  as- 
signed to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  17 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  60). 
The  Philistines  were  smitten  trom.  Geba  unto  Gazer  by 
David  (2  Sam.  v,  25).  As  it  lay  on  the  frontiers  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  Asa  rebuilt  Geba  and  Mizpah  with 
the  stones  of  Bamah  (1  Kings  xv,  22 ;  2  Chron.  xvi, 
6).  "  From  Geba  (m  the  north)  to  Beersheba".  (in  the 
south)  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8)  expressed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  just  as  "flrom  Dan 
to  Beersheba'*  expressed  the  whole  length  of  Palestine. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  Geba  (Gaba) 
and  Bamah  are  coupled  in  Neh.  vii,  80,  that  they  were 
ver}'  near  each  other.  •  Belaud  QPakesf.  p.  802)  thinks 
it  the  Gtbath  (H^*^.;)  or  Gibbethon  C;ir2*^0  mentioned 
by  Talmudical  writers  in  connection  with  Antipatria 
(comp.  2  Sam.  v,  25).  During  the  wars  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  garrison 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii,  8),  but  they  were  eject- 
ed by  Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  it  added  greatly 
to  his  renown,  exasperated  them  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing invasion.  Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it 
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femd  to  in  defining  the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which 
stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  garrison  of  Michmash, 
in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and  Michmash 
on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv,  6 :  the  A.  V . 
has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  position  of  the  modem  village  of  Jeha^  which  stands 
picturesquely  on  the  top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  great  wadySuwein  it,  looking 
northwards  to  the  opposite  village,  which  also  retains 
its  old  name  of  M&khmas.  (See  Stanle}-,  Palest,  p.  210, 
489 ;  Porter,  Iland-bookfor  tSffrh,  p.  215.)  The  names, 
and  the  agreement  of  the  situation  with  thi  require- 
ments of  the  story  of  Jonathan,  make  the  identification 
all  but  certain ;  but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the 
list  of  Benjamite  towns  visited  by  the  Ass3rrian  army 
on  their  road  through  the  country  southward  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  we  have  in  Isa.  x,  28-82,  where  the  mi- 
nute details — the  stoppage  of  the  heavy  baggage  (A. 
y.  **  carriages"),  which  could  not  be  got  across  the 
broken  ground  of  the  wady  at  Michmash ;  then  the 
passage  of  the  ravine  by  the  lighter  portion  of  the 
army,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac  ('^lodging,"  Y^^ 
=Twt  for  the  night)  at  Geba  on  the  opposite  side — 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  spot 
Standing  as  it  does  on  the  south  bank  of  this  impor- 
tant wady — one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  part  of  the  countr}* — the  mention  of  Geba  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very 
significant.  Thus  commanding  the  pass,  its  fortifica- 
tion by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv,  22;  2  Chron.  xvi,  6)  is  also 
quite  intelligible.  It  continues  to  be  named  with  Mich- 
mash to  the  very  last  (Neb.  xi,  81).  Geba  is  probably 
intended  by  the  ''  Gibeah-m-the-field"  of  Judg.  xx,  81, 
to  which  its  position  is  very  applicable.  The  '*  fields" 
are  mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neh.  xii,  29.  The  town 
was  occupied  by  the  Benjamites  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  ii,  26).  It  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomcuticon^  s.  v.  FaPai^  Gabe ; 
comp.  Reland,  Pakest,  p.  708).  The  village  of  Jeba  is 
small,  and  is  half  in  ruins.  Among  these  are  occa- 
sionally seen  large  hewn  stones  indicating  antiquity. 
There  is  here  the  ruins  of  a  square  tower,  ^most  solid, 
and  a  small  building  having  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
cient church  (Robinson,  Researches^  ii.  118;  Bib.  Sac, 
1844,  i,  598-602 ;  Lot.  Researches,  p.  288).— Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  8.  v.     See  Gibeah. 

2.  The  Geba  {Vaijial  v.  r.  Taifidv)  between  which 
and  Scythopolis  (therefore  S.  of  Mount  Gilboa)  Hol- 
ofemes  is  said  to  have  made  his  encampment  (Judith, 
iii,  10),  must  be  the  Jeha  on  the  road  between  Samaria 
and  Jenin,  about  45'  S.  of  Sanur  (Van  de  Yelde,  Nor- 
rat'lj  367),  with  evident  traces  of  antiquity  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  Bible,  ii,  84 ;  Robinson,  i,  440).  The  Vulg. 
strangely  renders  Mitt/  ad  Idunueas  in  terram  Gahba, 

Ge'bal  (kindred  with  the  Arabic  Jebel,  a  moun- 
tain),  the  name  of  two  places  in  Palestine  (although 
some  regard  them  as  one,  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  63),  both 
doubtless  so  called  as  being  situated  in  a  mountainous 
region.  The  root  is  the  Heb.  ^331,  ffabal^,  to  tuSst ; 
whence  ^^391,  a  line  or  natural  boundary,  such  as 
mountain  ranges  usually  form.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  an  orthography  bsji,  Go'bel  (Fo/SA,  Euseb. 
Onomast.  s.  v.  Bi^/3Xoc ;  comp.  Alcobile,  i.  e.  El-Gobel, 
of  the  Peutinger  tables),  whence  Gobolites  =  Sdbal. 
The  Gabion  Ci^^S;)  in  the  Mishna,  along  with  Galilee 
(JSotahy  fol.  49,  6),  arose  out  of  the  iVia,  or  Jaulan, 
which  is  considered  as  the  eastern  border  of  Galilee 
(Josephus,  War,  iv,  1, 1). 

1.  (Heb.  GebaV,  baa;  Sept.  Bi'/^Xiot,  Vul-r.  Giblii, 
Ezek.  xxvii,  9),  better  known  from  the  Gentile  form 
GiBLiTES  C^baa,  Sept.  ra)3X4,Vulg.  omits,  Josh,  xiii, 
5 ;  plur.  D'^bia,  Sept.  PiTSXioi,  Vulg.  CiWu,  Auth. 
Vers,  "stone-squarers,"  1  Kings  v,  18  [82]),  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  district  of  Gebal,  in  Phoni- 


cia,  84°  1'  N.  latitude,  85°  42'  E.  longitude,  on  the 
shore  of>the  Mediterranean,  under  Mount  Lebanon. 
(See  a  passage  firom  Lncian,  quoted  by  Keland,  Palaai. 
p.  269.)  ''  The  land  of  the  Giblites,"  with  ''  all  Leb- 
anon," was  assigned  to  the  Israelites  by  the  original 
appointment  (Josh,  xiii,  5) ;  but  it  does  not  seem  ttuit 
they  ever  possessed  themselves  of  it.  Gel>al  was  call- 
ed Bybkm  (Bv/3Xoc,  sometimes  Bi/JXoi:)  by  the  Greeks, 
and  so  the  Sept.  has  it  in  one  passage.  It  was  an  im- 
portant place,  and  celebrated  for  the  birth  and  wor- 
ship of  Adonis,  the  Syrian  Tammuz.  Pliny  and  other 
Roman  authors  call  it  Gabale  {Hist,  Nat,  v,  20).  The 
Giblites,  or  Byblians,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  the  arts  of  stone-carving  (2  Kings  v,  18)  and  ship- 
calking  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9);  l>ut,  according  to  Straljo, 
their  industry  suflfered  greatly  from  the  robbers  infest- 
ing the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not  only 
destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these  pests  is- 
sued, but  freed  the  city  Arom  a  tyrant  (Strabo,  xvi,  2, 
18).  Some  have  confounded  Gelial,  or  Byblus,  with 
the  Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  l)elow  Laodicea,  and  conse- 
quently many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruins  and  site 
of  which,  still  called  Jebili,  are  so  graphically  dO' 
scribed  by  Maundrell  {Early  Travellers  in  Palestine,  by 
Wright,  p.  894).  By  Moroni  {Dizim,  Eccles.)  they 
are  accurately  distinguished  under  their  respective 
names.  Finalh',  Byblus  became  a  Christian  see  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  T)Te  (Reland,  Palcest.  p.  214  sq.).  It  shared 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  parts ; 
and  even  now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It 
is  called  JebaU  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.  It  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  which  here  approaches 
close  to  the  coast.  It  is  walled  on  the  three  sides  to- 
wards the  land,  and  open  on  the  west  towards  the  sea, 
being  perhaps  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Within 
the  wall,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades, 
the  chief  building  is  an  old  castle,  which  has  received 
modem  repain,  and  is  now  used  as  the  alM)de  of  the 
agha  or  commandant.  There  are  three  or  four  open, 
and  lofty  buildings  l)elonging  to  the  chief  people  of 
the  place,  a  mosque  with  a  low  minarot,  and  an  old 
Maronite  church  of  good  masonry;  but  the  houses 
generally  are  of  poor  construction,  and  nearly  half  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  the  gardens 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  population  Is  estimated  at 
600,  none  of  whom  are  Jews  (MaundrelFs  Journey,  p. 
4b ;  Burckhardt*s  Syria,  p.  180 ;  Buckingham's  Arab 
Tribes^  p.  455 ;  Pococke,  Travels,  ii,  98 ;  Wilson,  Tjmds 
of  Bible,  ii,  40).  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  multi- 
tudes of  granite  columns  which  are  built  into  the  walls 
and  casties,  choke  up  the  small  harbor,  and  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  fields.  The  substructions  of  the  old 
castle  are  of  bevelled  masonry,  and  some  of  the  stones 
are  nearly  twenty  feet  long.  Beautiful  sarcophagi  are 
frequenth'  dug  out  of  the  ruins.  The  columns  are  of 
the  Grecian  style,  like  those  of  the  other  cities  of  an- 
cient Phoenicia  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  7).  See 
Byblus. 

2.  (Heb.  Gebal',  bsa,  Sept.  Ff/SaX,  Vulg.  Gebal; 
Psa.  Ixxxiii,  7^,  a  district,  or  perhaps  sovereignty, 
south  of  Jud(Da,in  the  land  of  Edom.  Gebal  signify- 
ing a  mountain,  apparently  belongs  not  to  the  most 
ancient  times,  as  it  does  not  occur  when  the  Israelites 
were  actualh'  in  this  quarter,  but  is  first  found  in  Psa. 
Ixxxiii,  which  was  probably  written  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  That  king  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  humbled  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chron. 
xvii,  9, 10),  and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  Ahab 
against  the  Syrians  (ib.  ch.  xviii).  Now,  according  to 
the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  a  general  rising  against  him :  on  the  south, 
besides  these  Gebalites,  the  other  Edomites,  the  Ish- 
maelites,  and  the  Hagarenes ;  on  the  south-east,  Moab 
and  Ammon ;  along  the  whole  line  of  the  south-west 
coast  (and,  with  Jehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  thifr 
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would  naturally  disturb  him  moat ;  aee  2  Chron.  zx, 
86),  the  Amalekites,  Philistinea,  and  Phceniciana,  or 
inliabitants  of  Tyre ;  with  the  aid  and  comfort  even 
of  Aaaur,  i.  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from  the 
more  dislant  north.  The  country  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor,  or  pneat  Jordan  val-  j 
ley,  bears  the  same  name  (JMt)  at  the  present  day 
(Barclihardt,  p.  401  sq.),  and  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  Gebal  of  Scripture,  the  GebalUts  (or,  rather,  Gobo- 
litis)  of  Josephus  (VofioXirtc,  ^n<.  ii,  1,  2;  iit,  2,  1; 
VafiaXlrat,  Ani,  is,  9, 1),  and  tUb  Gtbalene  of  the  Ro- 
mans (Euseb.  and  Steph.  Byz.  have  VafiaXaj  *Xi|v^  , 
H/ioAa,  'Xtivii),  Josephus  says,  indeed,  that  the  sons 
of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau,  settled  in  tliat  part  of  Idnmsa 
which  was  called  Gebalitis,  and  that  denominated 
from  Amalek  Amalekitis:  **For  Idumsea,*'  he  adds, 
**  was  the  name  of  a  large  country,  which  in  its  sev- 
eral parts  retained  the  names  of  its  peculiar  inhabit- 
ants*' {Ant.  ii,  2, 1).  We  may  therefore  Uke  Gebal 
as  the  name  of  the  northernmost  portion  of  Idnmca, 
which  was  nearest  to  Palestine.  In  Judith  iii,  1,  Lat. 
Vers.,  and  also  in  the  writings  of  the  Crusaders,  it  is 
called  SyruL  Sobat  (q.  v.).  The  Jerusalem  Tarpum 
generally  reads  J/otcnl  Gablak  (nbsn  K^IIS)  instead 
of  Mount  Seir;  so  also  the  Samar.  in  Deut  xxxii,  2. 
Seir,  however,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Edom,  where- 
as Gebal  was  only  a  part  of  it.  (See  Reland,  Paltrtt. 
p.  84 ;  Michaelis,  Supplem,  i,  261  sq. ;  Robinson,  Re- 
searcketf  ii,  552.)— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Idu- 

HMA. 

Gebalend.    See  Gebal,  2. 

Oebath.    See  Geba,  1. 

Oe'ber  (Heb.  id.  n3&,  a  valijint  man,  as  often ; 
Sept.  Vdfitfpy  Josephus  Ta/SapiiCt  Ant.  viii,  2,  8),  the 
son  of  Uri,  and  one  of  Solomon's  purveyors,  having 

sole  (i.  e.  supreme)  jurisdiction  (3'^2£3)  over  GUead  (1 
Kings  iv,  19) ;  from  which  fact  he  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  Bem-Geber  ("  son  of  Geber")  mentioned  in 
ver.  18  as  having  charge  of  the  same  region,  unless, 
•indeed,  the  latter  were  a  deputy  or  assistant  to  his  fk- 
ther.    B.C.  1013.     See  also  Ezion-Geber. 

Gebelin.    See  Court,  Antoine. 

Oebhard,  Trdchsess,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
born  at  Waldburg  Nov.  10, 1547 ;  was  made  preben- 
dary of  Augsburg  in  1562,  of  Strasburg  in  1567,  of  Co- 
logne in  1570,  and  in  1577  elector  and  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  1582  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  married  the  countess  Agnes  von 
Mansfeld.  He  proclaimed  unrestricted  religious  lil>- 
erty,  and  intended  to  convert  his  spiritual  into  a  tem- 
poral electorate.  His  plan  was  highly  approved  by 
the  people  and  the  nobility,  but  the  cathedral  chapter 
opposed  it  with  all  its  might.  The  pope  fulminated  a 
ban  against  him,  and  the  emperor,  Rudolph  II,  declared 
him  deposed.  The  Protestant  princes  ultimately  de- 
serted him,  and  the  newly-elect^  archbishop,  duke  Er- 
nest of  Bavaria,  overcame  him  by  force  of  arms  (1584). 
He  fled  to  Holland,  but  not  receiving  any  help  there, 
he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  vainly  solicited  the 
assistance  of  the  Protestant  princes,  as  well  as  peti- 
tioned queen  Elizabeth  of  England  for  aid  in  regaining 
his  l)ishopric ;  he  finally  retired  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  officiated  as  dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  died  May 
21, 1601.  See  Kohler,  De  aetis  etfaiis  Gebhardi  (Altd. 
1723) ;  Barthold,  in  Raumer*s  Historiscke*  Taschenbuch 
(1840) ;  Pierer,  Vnivertal'Lexikan^  s.  v. 

G«'biin  (Heb.  Gebim\  C*^!23i,  cisterns  [as  in  Jer. 
xiv,  3,  "pits"],  or  locusts  [as  in  Isa.  xxxiii,  4] ;  Sept. 
ri/3/L3£f  c,  Vulg.  Gabim\  a  small  place  a  short  distance 
north  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  between  Madmenah  and 
Nob,  Isa.  X,  81,  where  its  inhabitants  are  prophetically' 
descril)ed  as  fleeing  at  the  approach  of  the  invading 
Assyrian  army.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v. 
r*/i3£va,  Gebin)  identify  it  with  ^'^Gd>a^  a  village  five 
miles  from  Guphna  towards  Neapolis ;''  and  Schwarz 


{Pakat.  p.  181)  Identifies  it  with  the  Gob  of  2  Sam.  xxi, 
18) ;  but  both  these  are  at  variance  with  tbo  order  of 
the  places  named  by  the  pn^het.  The  associated  lo- 
calities require  a  position  oonresponding  to  that  of  the 
present  EUIsawifftk,  a  little  village  in  a  valley  near 
the  road  leading  N.E.  ftom  Jemsalem  (Robinson,  Re- 
aearckeSy  ii,  106).  See  Nob.  It  probably  derived  its 
Heb.  name  from  the  vicinity  of  excavations  (Q*^!:Sil= 
the  ditches;  comp.  2  Kings  iii,  16). 

Oedali'ah  (Heb.  Gedaiyak',  n^^n&,  made  great  by 
Jehovah,  Ezra  x,  18 ;  Jer.  xl,  5,  8 ;  xli,'  16;  Zeph.  i,  1 ; 
elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  or  full  form  Gedalyahu^ 
^^i^'^} ;  ^P^  usually  Po^oXia,  Vulgate  Godolia),  the 
name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  son  and  second  assistant  of  Jeduthnn  in  the 
Levitical  choir  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  3, 9).     B.C.  1018. 

2.  llie  (son  of  Amariah  and  father  of  Cushi)  grand- 
father of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i,  1).  B.C. 
ante  635. 

3.  Son  of  Pashur,  and  one  of  the  Jewish  nobles 
who  conspired  to  accuse  and  Imprison  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxviii,  1).    B.C.  589. 

4.  The  son  of  Ahikam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer. 
xxvi,  24),  and  grandson  of  Shaphan,  the  secretary*  of 
king  Josiah.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
B.C.  588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judssa,  leav- 
ing Gcdaliah  with  a  Chaldsean  guard  (Jer.  xl,  5)  at 
Mizpah,  a  strong  (1  Kings  xv,  22)  town,  six  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  tributary  (Joeephns, 
Ant.  X,  9, 1)  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dressers 
and  husbandmen  (Jer.  Iii,  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  He  was  probably  of  the  number  of  those  who 
left  the  city  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet,  Justly  de- 
spairing of  the  successful  defence  of  a  place  which  Giod 
had  abandoned.  Gedaliah  had  inherited  his  father's 
respect  for  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xl,  6  sq.),  and  was,  more- 
over, enjoined  by  Nebuzaradan  to  look  to  his  safety 
and  welfare.  Gedaliah  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  difficult  post  he  had  to  fill ;  and  he  adopted,  as  the 
principle  of  his  conduct,  that  submission  to  existing 
circumstances  which  was  requisite  in  one  who  be- 
lieved that  Judah  had,  according  to  the  declared  will 
of  God,  been  justly  doomed  and  punished  for  her  in- 
iquities, and  who  yet  believed  that  his  loving  kindness 
had  not  utterly  departed  from  her.  He  established  the 
scat  of  his  melancholy  government  at  Mizpah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  there  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
fled  at  the  advance  of  the  Chaldnan  armies,  or  when 
the  troops  of  Zedekiah  were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  quitting  their  retreats,  began  to  gather  around 
him.  Gedaliah  wisely  counselled  them  to  submission 
and  quietness ;  and  he  promised,  on  that  condition,  to 
insure  them  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  of  the  produce  of  the  ground.  In  this 
hope  the  labors  of  the  field  were  resumed,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary returns  of  that  season  secured  as  if  special- 
h'  given  to  repair  the  recent  injuries  of  war.  Jere- 
miah joined  Gedaliah ;  and  Mizpah  became  the  resort 
of  Jews  from  various  quarters  (Jer.  xl,  6, 11),  many  of 
whom,  as  might  be  expected  at  the  end  of  a  long  war, 
were  in  a  demoralized  state,  unrestrained  by  religion, 
patriotism,  or  prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  char- 
acter of  Gedaliah  (Joseph.  A  nt.  x,  9, 1  and  3),  his  he- 
reditary piety  (RosenmQller  on  Jer.  xxvi,  24),  the  pros- 
perity of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl,  12),  the  reverence 
which  revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the 
mined  Temple  (xli,  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldean  conquer- 
ors, whose  officer  he  was — all  proved  insufficient  to  se- 
cure Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Bsalis,  king 
of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of  Ishmael,  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x, 
9,  3).  This  man  came  to  Mizpah  with  a  secret  pur« 
pose  to  destro}'  Gedaliah.  Gedaliah,  generously  re- 
fusing to  believe  a  friendly  warning  which  he  received 
of  the  intended  treachery,  was  murdered,  with  hia 
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JewUh  and  ChaldsBan  ibllowers,  two  months  after  his 
appointment.  After  his  death,  which  is  still  commem- 
orated in  the  Jewish  Calendar  (Prideaux,  Connexion^ 
anno  588,  and  Zeeh.  vii,  19)  as  a  national  calamity,  the 
Jewo,  in  their  native  land,  anticipating  the  resentment 
of  the  Icing  of  Babylon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many, 
forcing  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt 
under  Johanan.  By  this  series  of  tragical  events  the 
utter  ruin  of  Judiea  was  consummated  (2  Kings  xxv, 
22-26 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  14 ;  xli,  18).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
s.  V.     See  Jeremiah. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Jeshua,  and  one  of  tho  priests 
who  divorced  their  heathen  wives  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  x,  18).  B.C.  458. 

GebiroL    See  Ibn  Gebirou 

Geddes,  Alexander,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  born  in  1737,  at  Arrodowl,  Banflfrthire,  Scotland. 
Ho  studied  theology  at  the  Scotch  College  in  Paris, 
and,  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  officiated  at  va- 
rious chapels  till  1782,  when  he  desisted  entirely  f^om 
clerical  functions.  For  many  3'ears  he  was  engaged 
on  a  new  t.-anslation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamsnt, 
and  Lord  Petre  allowed  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year 
to  enable  him  to  carry  it  into  effect.  **  The  prospectus, 
which  contained  an  account  of  his  plan,  was  published 
in  1786 ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  bish- 
op of  London,  containing  *  Queries,  doubts,  and  diffi- 
culties relative  to  a  vernacular  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,'  by  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and  by  a  *6en- 
eral  Answer  to  the  queries,  counsels,  and  criticisms' 
which  his  prospectus  and  specimens  had  called  forth. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1792  that  the  first  volume  of 
the  translation  was  published  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Holy  Biblcy  or  the  Books  accounted  Sacred  hy  the  Jews 
and  Christians^  othenoise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
'New  Covenants^  faUhf ally  translatedfrom  corrected  texts 
of  the  originals,  with  various  readinga,  explanatory  notes, 
tmd  critical  remarjks,^  The  second,  which  contained 
the  translation  to  the  end  of  the  historical  books,  ap- 
peared in  1793 ;  and  the  third,  which  contained  his 
critical  remarks  upon  the  Pentateuch,  in  1800.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  was  never  finished;  he  was 
employed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  which  he  had  finished  as  far  as  the  118th 
Psalm,  and  which  was  published  in  1807."  In  1800 
he  published  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(Lond.  4to).  He  died  Feb.  26, 1802.  A  Memoir  of  his 
Life  and  Writlngi^  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Goode,  appear- 
ed in  1803  (London,  8vo).  See  Graves,  On  the  Penta- 
teuch; British  Critic,  vols,  iv,  xix,  xx ;  English  Cyclop,; 
Cotton,  Rheims  and  Douay,  Oxford,  1861. 

Geddes,  Janet,  '*  known  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history  as  *  Jenny  Geddes,'  has  had  her  name  trans- 
mitted as  the  person  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  re- 
sisting the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy,  or  Service-book, 
into  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1637.  The  circum- 
stances were  these.  Sunday,  23d  July,  1637,  was  the 
day  fixed  for  this  innovation,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  and  an  immense  crowd  filled  the 
High  Church  of  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  dean  of  Edinburgh  beginning  to  read, 
his  voice  was  lost  in  a  tumultuous  shout,  and  an  old 
woman,  said  to  have  been  one  Jenny  Geddes,  who  kept 
a  green-stall  in  the  High  Street,  bawling  out,  *  Villain ! 
dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug'  (that  is,  ear),  launched 
her  stool  at  the  dean's  head.  Universal  confusion  en- 
sued, and  the  dean,  throwing  off  his  surplice,  fled,  to 
save  his  life.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  on  attempt- 
ing to  appease  the  storm,  was  assailed  by  a  volley  of 
sticks,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  accompanied  by  cries 
and  threats  that  efl'ectually  silenced  him.  This  tumult 
proved  the  death-blow  of  the  liturgy  in  Scotland.  It 
has  been  doubted,  however,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  Jenny  Geddes.  In  1756,  a  citizen  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  name  of  Robert  Mein  (who  died  in  1776), 
known  for  his  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his 


native  city,  published  a  tract  called  The  Cross  Removed,' 
Prelacy  and  Patronage  Disproved,  eto.,  in  which  he 
claims  the  exploit  of  Jenny  G.  for  his  great-grands 
mother,  *  the  worthy  Barbara  Hamilton,  spouse  to  John 
Mein,  merchant  and  postmaster  in  Edinburgh,  who, 
in  the  year  1687,  spoke  openly  in  the  church  at  Edin- 
burgh against  archbishop  Laud's  new  Service-book,  at 
its  first  reading  there,  which  stopped  their  proceed* 
ings,  and  dismissed  their  meeting,  so  that  it  never  ob- 
tained in  our  Church  to  this  day.'  In  the  obituary  no- 
tice of  Robert  Mein,  Weekly  Magazine,  vol.  xxxix,  and 
Scots  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi  (1776),  this  Barbara  Ham- 
ilton is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Hamil- 
tons  of  Bardowie,  *  but  was  better  known  in  our  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  Jenny  Geddes,  though  called  so 
erroneously.'  Jenny  Geddes's  famous  stool  is  said  to 
have  been  burned  bv  herself  in  the  bonfires  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh  at  the  Restoration,  and  what  has 
been  called  hers  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries at  Edinburgh  has  no  claim  to  that  name  be- 
yond gratuitous  conjecture.  See  Proceedings  of  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  179, 180." 
— Chambers,  Cyclopoedia,  s.  v. 

GeddeB,  Miohael,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  in  1678  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Lisbon.  In  168G 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  Judges  received  him  at  first  with  great 
afi^ectation  of  civility  and  courtesy,  desiring  him  to  sit 
down  and  to  be  covered  before  they  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine him.  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  they  stern- 
ly asked  him  how  he  dared  to  preach  or  exercise  his 
function  in  that  city  ?  Ho  answered  that  he  enjoyed 
that  liberty  by  virtue  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  England ;  that  it 
was  a  privilege  which  had  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  he  had  resided  at  Lisbon  for  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  served  the  English  factory 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  as  many  others  had  done 
before  him.  To  these  declarations  they  falsely  replied 
that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  till  lately  that  any 
such  liberty  had  been  assumed,  and  that  if  they  had 
known  it  they  would  never  have  suflTered  it.  They 
strictly  forbade  him  to  minister  any  more  to  his  con- 
gregation ;  and,  after  threatening  him  with  vengeance 
if  he  should  disobey,  dismissed  him.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  encouraged  to  take  this  step  by  the  Roman- 
ist party  in  England.  Upon  this  interdiction,  letters 
of  complaint  were  addressed  by  the  factor}'  to  the  bish- 
op of  London ;  but  as  they  did  not  reach  England  be- 
fore the  suspension  of  his  lordship,  all  hopes  of  speedy 
redress  were  lost.  Geddes  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  the  beginning  of  1688.  He  was  soon  made  LL.D. 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  Sarum  b}'  bishop  Burnet.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Church  of  Malabar  (Lond,  1694,  8vo) :— The  Church 
History  of  Ethiopia  (Lond.  1696,  8vo)  '.—Miscellaneous 
Tracts  against  Popery  (Lond.  1730,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  no  Free  Assembly,  He  died  in 
1715.— Birch,  Life  of  Tillotson;  Hook,  Eceles.  Biog,  v, 
808. 

Oed'dur  {ViUovfi),  one  of  the  '*  Temple  servants" 
or  Nethinim,  whose  "  sons"  arc  stated  to  have  return- 
ed from  the  exile  (1  Eadr.  v,  30) ;  evidently  the  Ga- 
HAR  (q.  V.)  of  the  Ileb.  texte  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neh.  vii,  49). 

Oed'eon  (Ti^fwv,  the  Grsecized  form  of  Gideon), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  judge  Gideon  (q.  v.),  thus  Anglicized  in 
the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi,  32). 

2.  The  son  of  Rephaim  and  father  of  Ananias, 
among  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Judg.  viii,  1 ;  where, 
however,  many  copies  have  "  Gideon*'). 

Oe^'der  (Heb.  id,  *\"ia.  Sept  Vd^ep),  a  name  sig- 
nifying a  wall  (e.  g.  of  a  court,  garden,  sheepfold,  ete., 
Prov.  xxiv,  31 ;  Ezek.  xlii,  10),  hence  an  inclosed  or 
fortified  place,  and  thus  the  basis  of  several  names  of 
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castellated  towns  (e.  g.  Gederab,  Gedor,  Gadara,  Ge- 
deroth,  etc.);  used  once  only  (Josh,  xil,  18)  in  this 
simple  form  as  tliat  of  one  of  the  thirty-one  ancient 
royal  towns  of  the  Canaanites,  whose  kings  were  de- 
feated by  Joshua.  It  is  mentioned  between  Debir 
and  Hormah ;  but,  as  the  localities  in  that  list  are  not 
strictl}'  in  geographical  order,  it  may  be  identified  with 
the  Gedor  (q.  v.)  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (.lodi. 
XV,  58),  and  with  the  Bbth«oadek  (q.  t.)  of  1  Chmn. 
ii,  61.  Tlie  notices  of  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  86,  I<M)  are 
quite  confused. 

Ged^'erah  (Heb.  with  the  article  hntj-Gederah^ 
nn'lSn,  ike  fortress  or  slieep-cote  [see  Geder];  Sept. 
rdSfipa),  a  town  in  the  Shephelah  or  plain  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XT,  36,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Adithaim 
and  Gederothaim  [q.  v.]).  According  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.  rdSupa,  Gaddera),  it  was  still 
a  village  {rUopay  Cadora)  near  Jerusalem  **  around 
the  Terebinth,"  an  expre^^slon  which  BAumur  {Palast. 
p.  193)  interprets  of  the  valley  of  Elah  or  the  terebinth 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  1) ;  although  Keil  (on  Joshua,  ad  loc.) 
shows  that  it  means  the  wood  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron, 
and  Reland  had  pointed  out  that  this  was  in  the  moun- 
tains and  not  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (Palttst,  p.  802). 
Van  de  Yelde  has  identified  the  site  with  that  of 
**  Gheterak  or  Ghederah,  a  village  on  the  south  banks 
of  wady  Surar,  near  the  high  road  from  Ramleh  to 
Ghuzzeh"  (Memoir,  p.  313) ;  a  position  exactly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  the  Cedus  (Kicovc,  Jerome  Gednts), 
described  by  Eusebius  (Onomast,  s.  v.  TtSovp,  Jerome 
Gadur)  as  a  very  large  village  ten  miles  from  Dios- 
polis  (Lydda)  towards  Eleutheropolis  (Beit-Jibrin). 
The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  those  designated  as  Geder- 
ites  (q.  v.)  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28. 

Oed'erathite  (Heb.  only  with  the  art  hoff-Gede- 
rathi%  "^r^^ -?'^»  **•  l^from  Gederah;  Sept.  6  Ta^i/paidt 
v.  r.  radapa3(f/i,Vulg.  Gadtrothites),  an  epithet  of  Jo- 
sabad  (q.  ▼.),  one  of  David's  famous  warriors  at  Zik- 
lag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4) ;  so  called  as  being  a  native  prob- 
ably of  the  Gedor  (q.  v.)  of  the  same  passage  (ver.  7). 

Gtod'erlte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hag-Gederx,  '^"I'lan, 
as  if  from  Geder;  Sept.  o  Ft^wpinyc  v.  r.  PiSuipf  Vulg. 
Gederites),  an  epithet  of  Baal-hanan,  David's  overseer 
of  olive  and  sycamore  groves  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  28);  hence  probably  so  called  as  be- 
ing a  native  of  Gederah  (q.  v.)  in  that  region  (Josh. 
XV,  36). 

Oed'eroth  (Heb.  Gederath',  vh'^^lt,  fortresses  or 
sheep-cotes  [see  Geder];  in  Chron.  with  the  art. ;  Sept. 
VaSrjpw^  V.  r.  in  Chron.  raXrjpw,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Gideroth, 
Gederoth),  a  town  in  the  "  valley"  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
41,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Kithlish  and  Beth- 
dagon) ;  one  of  those  captured  by  the  Philistines  from 
Ahaz  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  18).  It  cannot  be  identical 
with  the  Gederah  or  Gederothaim  (q.  v.)  of  Judah 
(which  lay  in  a  difierent  group),  nor  3'et  with  either 
Geder  or  Gedor  (which  were  in  the  mountains).  The 
associated  names  require  a  position  "in  the  actual 
plain  from  north  to  south  between  the  hilly  region  and 
the  Philistine  coast"  (Keil,  on  Josh,  ad  loc.) ;  perhaps 
at  the  modern  Beit-Tima,  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's 
Map  as  6  miles  east  of  Ascalon. 

Oederotha'lm  (Heb.  Gederotha'yim,  D^nin^a^ 
Udo  fold^  [see  Geder]  ;  Sept  omits,  but  some  copies 
translate  ai  tiravXeiQ  avrffi',  Vulgate  Gederothaim^ 
the  name  of  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
86),  mentioned  in  connection  with  Gederah  (q.  v.); 
where,  probably,  instead  of  rendering  the  copulative 
1  "and,"  we  should  (with  the  margin)  translate  it 
**  or,"  since  otherwise  there  would  be  15  instead  of  14 
eities  enumerated,  as  stated  in  the  text.  So  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  103),  who,  however,  confounds  it  with  Ge- 
deroth,  and  even  with  the  Gazara  (q.  v.)  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha (see  Reland,  Pakest,  p.  778). 


Oedi.     See  Goat;  Ex-Gedi. 

Oedlyah.    See  Goat. 

Qe'dor  (Heb.  Gedor\  ^ill  or  [in  1  Chron.  iv,  4, 
18]  n^a,  a  wall  [see  Gbder]  ;  Sept  l\8u»p,  but  1 
Chron.  viii,  81  Ftdovp,  and  1  Chron.  xii,  7  Fipapa ; 
Vulg.  Gedor),  the  name  of  one  or  two  places,  and  also 
of  a  man. 

1.  An  ancient  city  in  the  mountains  of  Jndah  (Josh. 
XV,  58),  some  of  whose  inhabitants  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  7).  It  was  probably  thb  town 
to  which  "  Josabad  the  Gederathke"  (q.  v.)  belonged  (1 
Chron.  xii,  4);  as  also  "Jeroham  of  Gedor,"  whose 
sons  Joelah  and  Zebadiah  were  among  the  mighty  men 
that  joined  David  in  his  difficulties  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii,  7) ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  all  in  that  list  were 
''SauFs  brethren  of  Benjamin"  (compare  the  terms 
"  Haruphite,"  ''  Korhite,"  following).  See  Harepu. 
The  name  has  the  definite  article  to  it  in  this  latter 
passage  ("^l*'?^?"')?).  The  place  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  Geder  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancient  Canaanites 
(Josh,  xii,  13),  rebuilt  as  Beth-Gader  (q-  v.)  by  Ha- 
reph  (1  Chron.  ii,  51),  in  conjunction  with  Penuel  (1 
Chron.  iv,  4)  and  Jered  (1  Chron.  iv,  18).  See  BIerrd. 
It  is  doubtless  the  Gidora  of  the  Onomasticon,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron.  See  Gederah.  It  is  very 
doubtful  (see  below)  whether  this  he  the  same  Gedor  in 
whose  fertile  valley  the  Simeonites  found  good  pasture 
for  their  flocks  (1  Chron.  iv,  89),  yet  Belaud  regards 
them  both  as  the  same  (Pakest,  p.  80S).  Dr.  Robinson, 
travelling  fVom  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  came  in  sight  of  a 
place  called  Jedur,  with  ruins,  on  the  brow  of  a  moun- 
tain ridge,  which  he  identifies  with  Gedor  (Researches, 
ii,  838 ;  also  new  ed.  iii,  283).  It  was  also  recognised 
by  M.  De  Saulcy  (Narrative,  ii,  451) ;  comp.  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  86)  and  Wilson  (Lands  of  Bible,  i,  386). 

2.  The  above-named  place  (1  Chron.  iv,  39)  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Hamites,  and  its  fertility  in- 
duced a  predatory  incursion  and  forcible  occupation 
by  a  party  of  Simeonites.  From  this  it  would  seem  to 
have  adjoined  the  territory  of  Simeon  on  the  south ; 
and  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (July, 
1860,  p.  318)  suggests  the  solution  that  these  aborigi- 
nes were  Philistines,  the  place  itself  being  no  other 
than  Geiiar  (by  the  slight  and  frequent  error  in  tran- 
scription of  *i*ia  for  *1"»a,  which  latter  the  Sept.  appears 
to  have  actually  read).  Ewald  had  already  adopted 
this  emendation  (Gesch.  Isr.  i,  832,  note),  although  the 
term  (>H3,  tcad;/)  elsewhere  applied  to  Gerai  (q.  v.)  is 
different  from  that  here  used  (X^an,  the  valley/), 

3.  A  chief  of  the  Benjamites  (apparently  of  the 
house  of  Gibeon)  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii, 
31 ;  ix,  37).     B.C.  586  or  ante. 

Oee,  Joshua,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bcm 
at  Boston  in  the  year  1698.     He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1717,  and  was  early  regarded  as  a  young  man 
of  promise.    He  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  as  col- 
league of  Cotton  Mather,  and  was  ordained  December 
18, 1723,  Cotton  Mather  giving  the  charge.     In  this 
relation  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.     Mr. 
Gee  distinguished  himself  by  a  vigorous  and  earneft 
defence  of  the  great  Whitficldian  revival.     He  cor- 
dially welcomed  Whitfield  to  Boston,  adopted  in  his 
own  church  the  measures  which  Whitlield  recommend- 
ed, and  opposed  the  action  of  a  convention  of  Congre- 
pational  ministers  in  1743  which  protested  against  his 
doings.     Mr.  Gee  was  an  invalid  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  was  obliged  to  have  an  assistant. 
He  died  May  22,  1748.     He  published  A  Sermon  on 
the  Death  of  Cotton  Mather  (172S):—Tieo  Sermons  on 
Luke  xiii,  24  (1729)  -.—letter  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eellc, 
Moderator  of  the  late  Cimrention  of  Pastors  at  Boston 
(1743).— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  312. 

Gheflfcken,  Johahwes,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1803  at  Hamburg.    He  became 
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m  1829  pastor  of  St.  Michaers  church,  in  his  native 
city,  and  retained  this  position  until  his  death,  Oct.  2, 
1865.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Semipelagianism  (^Gesch. 
de»  Semipelagiamsmusy  Hamh.  1826} ;  on  the  division 
of  the  Decalogue  {^Udter  die  venckiedene  Einiheilung 
dei  DehaloffUBy  Hamb.  1838) ;  on  the  picture  catechism 
of  the  15th  century  (Jleher  d,  Bilderixitechitrnj  dea  15''" 
JahrhunderUj  Leipz.  1855),  and  several  other  worles. — 
AUgem.  Real-Encyhlop.  s.  v.     (A..  J.  S.) 

Qegnaesius,  Timotheus,  a  leader  of  the  Paull* 
cians  about  A.D.  700.  About  this  time  "  the  sect  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  schism  grew  out  of  the 
antagonism  betwixt  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  prin- 
ciple. Gegncsius  held  that  spiritual  gifts  were  com- 
municated by  tradition,  and  connected  with  the  regu- 
larity of  succession.  But  his  younger  brother,  Theo- 
dore, refused  to  acknowledge  any  such  principle,  main- 
taining that  any  such  outward  mediation  was  unessen- 
tial, and  that  he  had  received  the  Spirit  immediately 
from  the  same  divine  source  with  his  father.  Under 
the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  new  complaints  were 
lodged  against  the  Paulicians  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  emperor  ordered  Gegnsesius  to  appear  at  the  capi- 
tal and  undeigo  a  trial.  The  examination  was  com- 
mitted to  the  patriarch,  before  whom  Gegniesius  con- 
trived to  answer  all  the  questions  proposed  to  him  re- 
specting his  orthodoxy  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  at- 
taching, however,  quite  a  different  sense  fh)m  the  true 
one  to  the  formularies  of  Church  orthodoxy.  The  pa- 
triarch asked  him  why  he  had  left  the  Catholic  Church? 
Gegniesius  replied  that  he  had  never  entertained  the 
remotest  wish  of  forsaking  the  Catholic  Church,  within 
which  alone  salvation  was  to  be  found.  But  by  the 
Catholic  Church  he  meant  only  tlie  Paultcian  commu- 
nities, called,  as  they  believed,  to  restore  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  its  primitive  purity.  The  patriarch  de- 
manded why  he  refused  to  give  the  mother  of  God  the 
reverence  which  was  her  due  ?  GegnusiiiA  here  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  himself  on  all  who  refused 
reverence  to  the  mother  of  God — to  her  into  whom 
Christ  entered,  and  from  whom  he  came — the  mother 
of  us  all.  But  he  meant  the  invi^ible,  heavenly  city 
of  God,  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  mother  of  the  divine 
life,  for  admission  of  the  red^jnied  into  which  Christ 
had  prepared  the  way  by  first  enterinj;  it  himself  as 
their  forerunner.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  pay 
homage  to  the  cross  ?  Gegnssius  here  pronounced  the 
anathema  on  all  who  refused  to  venerate  the  cross; 
but  by  this  he  understood  Christ  himself,  called  by  that 
symbolical  name.  Furthermore,  he  was  asked  why  he 
despised  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  7  The  reply  to 
this  also  was  satisfactory ;  but  by  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  he  was  accustomed  to  understand  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  in  which  he  communicated  himself. 
So  also  he  answered  the  question  respecting  baptism ; 
but  by  baptism  he  understood  Christ  himself,  the  liv- 
ing water,  the  water  of  life.  This  trial  having  l)een 
reported  to  the  emperor,  Gegniesius  received  fVom  his 
sovereign  a  letter  of  protection  securing  him  against 
all  farther  complaints  and  persecutions.*' — Neander, 
Church  Histanj  (Torrey's  transl.),  iii,  249.  See  Pauli- 
cians. 

Oeha^zl  (Heb.  Geychazi%  ^^tH'^a,  as  if  for  X^a 
V'^J^i  vailey  of  vision;  but,  according  to  FUrst,  denier^ 
from  an  obsol.  Tn|i;  occasionally  contracted  Gechazi', 
•^ma,  2  Kings  iv,'81;  v,  25;  viii,  4,  6;  Sept.  VnZO, 
the  servant  of  Elisha,  whose  entire  confidence  he  at 
first  enjoyed.  He  personally  appears  first  in  reminding 
his  master  of  the  best  mode  of  rewarding  the  kindness 
0ftheShunammite8s(2King8iv,14).  B.C.  889.  He 
was  present  at  the  interview  in  which  the  Shunammi- 
tess  made  known  to  the  prophet  that  her  son  was  dead, 
and  was  sent  forward  to  lay  Elisha's  staff  on  the  child's 
face,  which  he  did  without '  effect  (2  Kings  iv,  81). 
B.C.  cir.  887.  The  most  remarkable  incident  in  his 
career  is  that  which  caused  his  ruin.     TVhen  Elisha, 


with  a  noble  diiinterestedness,  declined  the  rich  gifts 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  illustrious  leper  whom  be 
had  healed,  Gehazi  felt  distressed  that  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  gratitude  of  Naaman 
had  l>een  so  wilfully  thrown  away.  He  therefore  ran 
after  the  retiring  chariots,  and  requested,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  a  portion  of  the  gifts  which  had  before 
been  refused,  on  the  ground  that  visitors  had  just  ar- 
rived for  whom  he  was  unable  to  provide.  He  asked 
a  talent  of  silver  and  two  dresses ;  and  the  grateful 
Syrian  made  him  take  two  talents  instead  of  one. 
Having  deposited  this  spoil  in  a  place  of  safety,  ho 
again  appeared  before  Elisha,  whose  honor  he  had  so 
seriously  compromised.  His  master  asked  him  where 
he  had  been,  and  on  his  answering,  ^^Tby  servant 
went  no  whither,"  the  prophet  put  on  the  severities 
of  a  judge,  and,  having  denounced  his  crime,  passed 
upon  him  the  terrible  doom  that  the  leprosy  of  which 
Naaman  had  been  cured  should  cleave  to  him  and  his 
forever.  "And  he  went  forth  from  his  presence  a 
leper  as  white  as  snow"  (2  Kings  v,  20-27).  B.C. 
cir.  885.  The  case  is  somewhat  parallel  with  that  of 
Ananias  (q.  v.)  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v).  The  rebuke 
inflicted  on  Gehazi,  though  severe,  cannot  justly  be 
reckoned  too  hard  for  the  occasion.  He  ought  to  have 
understood,  from  the  determined  rejection  of  Naaman's 
offers  by  Elisha,  that  there  were  important  principles 
involved  in  the  matter,  which  he  should  have  been 
careful  on  no  account,  or  by  any  movement  on  his 
part,  to  bring  into  suspicion.  There  was  a  great  com- 
plication of  wickedness  in  his  conduct.  He  first  arro« 
gated  to  himself  a  superior  discernment  to  that  of  the 
Lord's  prophet;  then  he  falsely  employed  the  name 
of  that  prophet  for  a  purpose  which  the  prophet  him- 
self had  expressly  and  most  emphatically  repudiated ; 
further,  as  an  excuse  for  aiming  at  such  a  purpose,  he 
invented  a  plea  of  charity,  which  had  no  existence  but 
in  his  own  imagination ;  and,  finally,  on  being  interro- 
gated by  Elisha  after  his  return  whither  he  had  gone, 
he  endeavored  to  disguise  his  procedure  by  a  lie,  which 
was  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  was  detected  by  the 
prophet.  Such  accumulated  guilt  obviously  deserved 
some  palpable  token  of  the  divine  displeasure;  the 
more  so,  as  it  tended  to  give  a  covetous  aspect  to  the 
Lord's  servant  at  a  time  when  the  very  foundations 
were  out  of  course,  and  when  the  tme  worshippers  of 
God  were  called  to  sit  loose  to  all  earthly  possessions. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  thought  that  is  most  distinctly 
brought  out  in  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  Gehazi's 
conduct  (ver.  26)— the  false  impression  it  was  fitted  to 
give  of  Elisha's  position  and  character.  See  Naaman. 
We  afterwards  find  Gehazi  recounting  to  king  Jo- 
ram  the  great  deeds  of  Elisha,  and,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  it  so  happened  that  when  he  was  relating  the 
restoration  to  life  of  the  Shunammitess's  son,  the  veiy 
woman  with  her  son  appeared  before  the  king  to  claim 
her  house  and  lands,  which  had  been  usurped  while 
she  had  been  abeent  abroad  during  the  recent  famine. 
Struck  by  the  coincidence,  the  king  immediately 
granted  her  application  (2  Kings  viii,  1-6).  B.C.  876. 
Lepers  were  compelled  to  live  apart  outside  the  towns, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  come  too  near  to  uninfected 
persons.  See  Leprosy.  Hence  some  difficulty  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  Gehazi's  interview  with  the 
king.  Several  answers  occur.  The  interview  may 
have  taken  place  outside  the  town,  in  a  garden  or  gar- 
den-house ;  and  the  king  may  have  kept  Gehazi  at  a 
distance,  with  the  usual  precautions  which  custom  dio- 
tated.  Some  even  suppose  that  the  incident  is  mis- 
'  placed,  and  actually  occurred  before  Gehazi  was  smit- 
ten with  leprosy.  -  Others  hasten  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  allege  the  probability  that  the  leper  had 
then  repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  been  restored  to 
health  by  his  master,  a  view  which  is  somewhat  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  he  is  there  still  called  "the 
servant  of  the  man  of  God,"  from  which  it  is  supposed 
that  the  relationship  between  him  and  Elisha  contin- 
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aed  to  subsist  —  Kitto,  s.  t.  ;  Fairbairn,  s.  t.     See 
Elisha. 

Gehen'na  (r«'wa,  A. V.  invarUbly  "heir*),  the 
Greek  representative  of  DSn*'^£,  Josh,  zv,  8;  Neh. 
xi,  80  (rendered  by  the  Sept.  rauwa.  Josh,  xviii,  IC) ; 
more  fully,  CSrr'j?  H,  or  n^^sa  -^ft  (2  Kings  xxiU, 
10 ;  2  Chron.  xxviil,  8 ;  xxxiii,  6 ;  Jer.  xix,  2),  the 
"valley  of  Htnnoni,"  or  "of  the  son"  or  "children 
of  Hinnom,"  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  sooth  of  Jeru- 
salem, where,  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  fire-gods  by  Aha2,  the  idolatrous  Jews  oflfered 
their  children  to  Moloch  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  3 ;  xxxiii, 
6;  Jer.  vii,  31;  xix,  2-6).  In  consequence  of  those 
abominations  the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  10) ;  subsequently  to  which  it  became  the 
common  lay-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies  of 
criminals,  and  the  carcasses  of  animab,  and  every  other 
kind  of  filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late  and  some- 
what questionable  authorities,  the  combustible  portion 
consumed  with  fire.  From  the  depth  and  narrowness 
of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps,  its  ever-burning  fires,  as 
well  as  ftom  its  being  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  pu- 
trefying matter,  and  all  that  defiled  the  holy  city,  it 
became  in  later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of  ever- 
lasting punishment,  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched;*'  in  which  the  Talmudtsts 
placed  the  mouth  of  hell:  "There  arc  two  palm-trees 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  between  which  a  smoke  aris- 
eth  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna"  (Talmud, 
quoted  by  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  p. '90;  Light- 
foot,  Ceniur.  Choroffraplh,  Matt,  proem,  ii,  200).  The 
Mohammedans  still  use  the  term  as  the  current  desig- 
nation of  the  infernal  regions  (see  D*Herbelot,  Biblio- 
theque  Orient,  s.  v.  Gehennem).  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  used  by  our  Lord,  Matt,  v,  29,  80 ;  x,  28 ;  xxiii,  16, 
88 ;  Mark  ix,  43,  45;  Luke  xii,  6;  and  with  the  addi- 
tion  Tov  irwpoc.  Matt  v,  22 ;  xviii,  9 ;  Mark  ix,  47 ; 
and  by  James,  iii,  6.  See  Hinnom,  Valley  of  ;  To- 
PHET;  Helu 

Geibel,  Joiianh es,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  German^',  was  bom  April  1, 1776,  at  Hanau. 
After  finishing  his  theological  studies  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Marburg,  he  was  for  a  short  time  tutcn*  in  a  fam- 
ily at  Copenhagen.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  vicar 
of  the  aged  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  at  Lubeck, 
and,  when  the  latter  died  in  1798,  Greibel  became  his 
successor.  In  his  theological  views  (reibel  had  been 
influenced  at  first  by  Daub,  Jacobi,  and  Schleiermacher, 
subsequently  by  tlie  mysticism  of  Kemer  and  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Darbyites ;  but  gradually  he  con- 
fiormed  himself  more  fully  to  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
which  he  found  the  best  expression  of  apostolical  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  His  theology  remained,  however, 
always  more  Biblical  than  denominationaL  He  gain* 
^ed  a  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  successful  champions  of 
Biblical  orthodoxy  against  Rationalism,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  a  laige  number  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Germany.  He  severely  criticised  the  Lu- 
theran theses  of  Harms  (q.  v.),  which  he  designated  as 
obscure,  one-sided,  and  dictatorial,  and  inspired  with 
an  injurious  spirit  of  sectarianism.  He  published  an 
"  Introduction  into  the  Christian  Doctrine"  (^tn/et^un^ 
in  die  chrigtUche  Lehre,  1821),  and  two  "Guides  to  the 
Instruction  in  the  Christian  Doctrine'*  (Leiffaden  bei 
dem  UrUerrichte  in  der  christl,  Glavbendehre,  1822 ;  and 
Kurzer  Leiffaden^  etc.,  1825).  He  also  wrote  several 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  son,  pastor  Karl  Geibel, 
of  Brunswicic,  who  by  his  orthodox  zeal  had  ofibnded 
the  rationalistic  majority  of  his  own  congregation,  and 
was  censured  by  the  Reformed  Synod  of  Lower  Sax- 
on}". Geibel  declined  several  calls  to  other  more  lu- 
crative positions,  and  remained  in  Lubeck  until  April 
11, 1847,  when  he  resigned.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1853.    He  is  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Gkr- 


man  poet  Geibel. — Herzog,  Beai'Eneyllopadu,  xix, 
543.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oeier,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Letpsic  in  1614,  became  court-preacher  at 
Dresden  in  1650,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic  in 
1661,  and  died  at  Freiburg  in  1680.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  which,  with  some  valuable  theological 
treatises,  are  collected  in  his  Opera  omma  qua  Latins 
edita  sunt  (Amst.  1695, 2  vols.  fol.).  His  commentary 
on  the  Psalms  has  been  often  published  separately, 
and  is  still  esteemed. 

Oeiger,  Franz  Tibnrtlas,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Hartlng,  near  Ratisbon,  in 
1755.  He  studied  at  first  under  the  Jesuits,  then  join- 
ed the  Franciscans  at  Luceme  in  1772,  and  alter  1773 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  at  Ratis- 
bon, and  of  theology  at  WUrzbnrg.  He  subsequently 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ratisbon,  of  rhetoric 
at  Offenburg,  of  philosophy  at  Freiburg,  and  after- 
wards  in  the  Franciscan  school  of  Solothura,  and  final- 
ly, in  1792,  professor  of  theok^'  at  Lucerne,  whence 
he  became  a  leader  of  ultramontanism  through  Swit- 
zerland and  Gerpiany.  This,  however,  made  him 
many  enemies,  and  in  1819  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  position.  He  died  May  8, 1848.  A  collection  of  bis 
works  has  been  published  (Luceme,  8  vols.). — Pierer, 
Umver$al'Le2ikon,  s.  v.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Oeiger,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Allentown,  Lehigh  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Oct.  17, 1798.  He  began  his  studies  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Becker  in  Korthampton  County,  Pa.,  in 
1814,  and  subsequently  completed  them  wiUi  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Becker  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  licensed 
^d  ordained  in' 181 6,  and  in  1817  took  charge  of  con- 
gregations in  and  around  Manchester,  Md.,  and  not 
&r  from  Baltimore,  in  which  he  labored  np  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  Oct.  19, 1848.  He  was  a  very  successful 
minister,  having  baptized  8714  and  confirmed  1668 
during  a  ministry  of  thirt}*-one  years.  His  charge  at 
the  time  of  his  death  numbered  1200  members.  He 
preached  only  in  the  German  language.     (H.  H.) 

Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  an  eminent  preacher, 
was  bom  March  16, 1445,  at  Schaffhausen,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  where  he  became 
bachelor  in  1462,  master  in  1463,  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  philosophy  in  1465,  and  dean  in  1469.  In  1470 
he  went  to  Basel,  where  he  studied  theology  for  five 
years,  and  was  received  as  doctor  in  1475.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theolog}'  in 
Freiburg,  and  became  also  rector ;  but  the  bent  of  his 
genius  led  him  to  abandon  a  literary  life,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  pulpit.  He  was  preacher  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Strasburg  until  1488,  when  he  removed  to  Augs- 
burg, but  returned  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  March  10, 1510.  As  an  earnest,  pow- 
erful, and  popular  preacher,  he  had  few  rivals  in  that 
age.  "His  sermons,  usually  composed  in  Latin  and 
delivered  in  German,  are  marked  by  great  eloquence 
and  earnestness ;  nor  do  they  disdain  the  aids  c^  wit, 
sarcasm,  and  ridicule.  Vivid  pictures  of  life,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  a  bold,  even  rough  morality,  are  their 
leading  characteristics.  In  fact,  Geiler^s  ethical  zeal 
often  urged  him  to  a  pungency  of  satire  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  modem  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit, 
but  quite  congraous  with  the  taste  of  bis  own  age. 
His  style  is  vigorous,  free,  and  lively,  and  in  many  re- 
spects he  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  predecessor  of 
Abraham  a  Sancta-Clara' '  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  The  only 
work  of  his  published  during  his  lifetime  was  the  Ora- 
tio  habita  in  »fnodo  A  rgentimenn  (1482) ;  he  also  edited 
the  first  collection  of  Gerson's  Works  (Strasb.  1488, 8 
vols.).  From  his  MSS.  a  large  number  of  sermons 
were  compiled  and  published  after  his  death.  Of  these, 
the  best  known  are  his  Nariada  nve  qteculum  Jaiuo» 
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rim  (Stnsb.  1510, 1511, 1518),  translated  into  Gennan 
by  Paali,  i>.  Kaigertberyen  NarretuchiJJf(Str&sb.  1520) ; 
there  la  also  another  translation  (Basel,  1518).  Of 
another  of  his  works,  Dtu  Sekiff  des  Ileile,  dan»  der 
Seekn  ParadieB  (first  edit.)*  a  free  translation  into  mod- 
em Grerman  has  been  published  by  H.  Bone  (Mentz, 
1864).  Many  collections  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published.  See  Von  Ammon,  6\'s  Leben^  Lehren  und 
Predigten  (Erl.  1826) ;  Weick,  Johann  G.  von  Kaisers- 
berg,  sein  Leben  u.  seine  Schrtften,  etc.  (Frankf.  1826,  3 
vols.);  Illgen's  Zeitsckrifiy  xxvii,  530;  Hober,  Ueber 
G:s  Leben  und  Schrijlen  (1884 ;  also  in  the  French  Ian- 
gnage,  Eased  hiatorique  et  Kteraire  sur  la  vie  et  lee  ser- 
mons de  G,,  Strasborg,  1834,  contuning  a  selection 
from  G.*s  works) ;  Kehrein,  Geschichte  der  kathoHschen 
Kamelberedtsamkeit  d.  Deutschen  (Ratisb.  1843, 2  vols.) ; 
TienTjUnicersal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncykto' 
p&Ue,  iv,  714. 

G«l8B6nhaliier,  Fredekick  Wilboxo,  D.D., 
vrtkn  bom  Jnne  26, 1771,  at  Malheim,  on  the  Ruhr.  In 
early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  great  intellectual  pre- 
cocity, and  a  wonderful  facility  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of  Giessen 
and  Gottingen,  and  in  the  latter  institution  became  for 
a  season  professor  eitraordinaritts.  When  he  reached 
his  twentieth  year  he  applied  for  ministerial  ordina- 
tion, which,  although  usually  withheld  from  all  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  granted  to  him  as  an 
honorable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  on  account  of 
his  superior  qualifications  for  the  office.  For  nearly 
two  years  he  preached  in  his  native  land,  and  then 
came  to  America  in  1793.  For  fifteen  years  he  la- 
bored in  the  Goschenhoppen  and  associated  churches 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1808  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York  as  successor  to  Dr.  Kunze.  His  health  failing, 
he  suspended  for  a  time  his  ministerial  labors,  and  re- 
paired to  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  Subsequently  he  resumed 
the  pastoral  work, and  labored  attheTrappe,Pottstown, 
Vincent,  and  other  places.  In  1822  he  returned  to  New 
York.  He  died  May  27, 1838,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  47th  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Geissenhainer 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  divine  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  He  possessed  an  intellect  of  the  high- 
est order,  which  had  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  thorough  culture.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue.  From  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  he  received  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  in  1826.  His  MS.  lectures  on  Church  His- 
tory', on  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  hands  of  surviving  relatives,  we 
trust,  will  yet  be  given  to  the  Church.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Oeistweit,  George,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  the  year  1761 ;  licensed 
and  ordained  in  1794 ;  became  pastor  of  churches  in 
Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.  His  large  field  of  labor  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  alons;  both  its 
branches.  He  became  pastor  in  York,  Pa.,  May,  1804. 
By  failing  health  he  was  compelled  to  resign  and  quit 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  in  1820.  He  died 
Nov.  11, 1831.  He  was  a  very  useful  man,  in  his  old 
age  highly  venerable,  and  always  greatly  beloved  for 
his  childlike  piety,  well- tempered  zeal,  and  amiable 
spirit.  He  preached  only  in  the  German  language. 
(H.  H.) 

QelasitiB  Cysioentis  was  son  of  a  presbyter  of 
Cyzicum.  He  flourished  about  A.D.  476.  He  com- 
piled A  History  of  the  Council  of  Nice^  put  together 
without  judgment,  in  three  books,  the  last  of  which  is 
lost  It  was  published  under  the  title  of  Gelasii  Hit- 
tor.  Nicen.,  cnra  Rob.  Balfour,  Gr.  et  Lat.  (Paris,  1599, 
8vo).  It  may  be  found  also  in  Labbe,  Concilia,  vol. 
ii,  and  in  Migne,  PaJtrohgia  Lafinay  vol.  Ixxxv.  See 
Dupin,  EccL  Writers,  vol.  iv ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca, 
vol.  Ix ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Ann.  476. 

G«laBiu8  of  CsBBarea  was  nephew  of  Cyril, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  whose  influence  he  was  made 


bishop  of  Cmsarea  perhaps  about  A.D.  870.  Of  his 
works  there  are  extant  only  some  ftagments,  explan- 
atory of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Church.  He  died  in  894.  The  accounts  of  him  are 
obscure ;  'Some  writers  make  two  persons  of  the  same 
name.     See  Fabricins,  Bibl.  Grcsc,  yoL  ix. 

Gelasins  I,  a  pope  and  saint  of  the  Roman  Church, 
succeeded  Felix  III  March  1, 492.     He  is  one  of  the 
popes  who  contributed  most  to  the  extension  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  see  of  Rome.     He  was  the  first  to 
claim  for  the  Papacy  a  complete  independence  of  the  em- 
perors or  from  the  synods  in  matters  of  faith.    See  his 
iMter  to  Faustus  (Mansi,  Sacromm  ConciHorwn  nova  et 
ampliss.  coUectio,  viii,  19),  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
pope  has  not  only  a  right  to  decide  all  ecclesiastical 
questions,  but  that  an  appeal  from  such  decision  to  any 
other  tribunal  is  inadmissible ;  that  the  pope  holds  the 
first  rank  (^prima  sedes)  in  the  Church,  and  councils  de- 
rive their  authority  from  his  countenance  and  co-oper- 
ation (^pro  suo  scilicet  principaiu).     **  There  are  two 
powers,"  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  "  who  have  sover- 
eign rule  over  the  world :  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral authority ;  the  sacred  authority  of  the  bishops  is 
so  much  the  greater,  as  on  the  day  of  judgment  they 
must  render  an  account  of  the  actions  of  kings.     You 
know,  magnanimous  emperor,  that  3'our  dignity  sur- 
passes that  of  other  princes  of  the  earth ;  nevertheless, 
you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  ministers 
in  sacred  things,  for  it  is  to  them  you  address  yourself 
to  know  what  are  the  sources  of  your  safety,  and  the 
rules  which  you  ought  to  follow  in  receiving  the  sac- 
raments, and  in  disposing  of  religious  things.    Tlie 
bishops  persuade  the  people  that  God  has  given  you  a 
sovereign  power  over  temporal  things,  and  they  cause 
them  to  submit  to  your  laws.     In  return,  you  should 
obey,  with  entire  submission,  those  who  are  destined 
to  distribute  to  you  the  holy  sacraments.    If  the  faith- 
ful ought  blindly  to  follow  the  orders  of  bishops  who 
acquit  themselves  worthily  in  tlieir  functions,  so  much 
the  more  ought  they  to  receive  the  decree  of  the  pon- 
tiff of  Rome,  whom  God  has  established  as  the  first  of 
his  bishops,  and  whom  the  Church  has  always  recog- 
nised as  its  supreme  chief.*^     The  schism  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  which  had  already  taken  place,  continued 
during  his  administration,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
he  made  in  the  Synod  of  Rome,  495,  to  heal  the  breach. 
He  wrote  on  this  controversy  his  De  duabus  in  Christo 
ncUuris  advemts  Evtychen  et  Nestorium.     He  is  said  to 
have  written  also  the  so-called  Decretum  Gelasii  de  lu 
bris  redpiendis  et  non  recipiendiSj  which  is  a  list  of  the 
scriptural  books,  etc.,  considered  authentic  and  unau- 
thentic bv  another  svnod,  which  he  held  at  Rome  in 
496,  but  this  work  was  probably  compiled  in  the  6th 
century.    Among  the  minor  works  ascribed  to  Gelasius 
are  a  Liber  sacramentorum,  published  by  Jos.  Maria 
Thomasius  (Rome,  1680),  and  a  number  of  letters.    He 
died  in  Rome  Nov.  19,  496.     See  Schrdckh,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  (xvii,  181  sq.);  Regenbrecht,  de  canombus  Apos- 
folorum  et  codice  Eccl.  hispanm  Diss.  (Vratisl.  1828). — 
Herzog,  JUal-Encgklop.  iv,  761;  Bower,  History  of  the 
Popes,  ii,  216  sq. 

Gelasius  II,  Pope  (John  of  Garta),  studied 
theology  at  Monte  Casino,  ascended  gradually  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  was  final- 
ly elected  pope  in  1118,  as  successor  of  Pascal  II.  The 
emperor  Henry  Y,  dissatisfied  with  this  election,  took 
upon  himself  to  appoint  another  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VIII ;  and  one  of  his  generals  took  Gelasi- 
us prisoner,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him.  Gelasius 
then  went  to  Gaeta,  where  he  was  ordained,  and  after- 
wards to  Capua,  where  he  called  a  council,  and  ex- 
communicated both  Gregory  VIII  and  Henry  V.  He 
finally  retired  to  France,  where  he  died  in  the  convent 
of  Cluny,  Jan.  29, 1119.  See  Muratori,  Scriptares  Re-' 
rMTO/raficarMm,iii,  867;  Mansi,  xxi,162.— Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  Gin.  xix,  819 ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  Popes,  vi,  1. 
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Geldenhanr,  Gerard  {Gerardut  Notiomaffus^ 
Gerard  of  Nimeguen\  an  eminent  German  writer,  was 
born  in  14(3  at  Nimegaen,  and  educated  at  Loavain 
and  at  Deventer,  where  he  bad  for  his  instructor  Alex- 
ander Hegius,  the  preceptor  of  Erasmus.  In  1517  his 
skill  in  Latin  versilication  obtained  for  him  the  laurel 
crown  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  He  after- 
wards became  chaplain  and  secretaiy  to  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, bishop  of  Utrecht.  He  was  sent  to  Wittem- 
berg  in  1526  to  vbit  the  schools  and  Church,  and  found 
that  he  **  could  not  oppose  a  doctrine  so  consonant  with 
that  of  the  prophets  and  apostles**  as  that  of  Luther. 
He  renounced  popeiy,  and  retired  towards  the  Upper 
Rhine,  where,  at  Worms,  he  married,  and  became  a 
school-master.  Afterwards  he  was  called  to  Augsburg, 
and  eventually  became  professor,  first  of  history,  and 
then  of  theology,  at  Marpurg.  Erasmus,  who  at  one 
time  was  his  friend,  attacked  him  violenUy  on  his  seces- 
sion to  Lutheranism.  Geldenhaur  died  of  the  plague 
in  1542.  He  wrote  Hittoria  Batavica: — Hittoria  tua 
jEtatis^  lib,  vii : — Descriptio  Insula  Batavontm : — Ca- 
taloguM  Episcoporum  UUrajeciinorum : — Eptstola  Zelan- 
due: — De  Virif  iUtutribus  fnferioris  Germania^  and  sev- 
eral controversial  pieces. — Hook,  Ecciet.  Biog,  v,  285 ; 
Bayle,  JXc^onary  (London,  1786),  HI,  145. 

Gel'ildth  (Heb.  GeUhthT,  nib-^bft,  circuU»  [see 
below];  Sept.  raXiXaf^.Vulg.  Aimii/t),  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  boundary  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  be- 
tween En-Shemesh  and  the  ascent  to  Adnmmim  (Josh, 
xvili,  17) ;  apparently  another  form  of  the  Giloal  (q. 
T.)  of  the  parallel  passage  (Josh,  xv,  7). 

The  same  word  is  distinctively  used  (see  Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Pal,  Append.  §  23)  five  times  in  the  origi- 
nal :  twice  with  reference  to  the  provincei  of  the  Philis- 
tine heptarchy  ("borders  of  the  Philistines,'*  Josh, 
xiii,  2;  ''coasts  of  Palestine,"  Joel  iii  [iv],  4);  twice 
to  the  circle  [see  Ciccar]  of  the  Jordan  ("  borders," 
Josh,  xxii,  10, 11) ;  and  once  (in  the  sing.)  to  the  cU»- 
trict  sloping  easterly  towards  the  Dead  Sea  ("  conn- 
try,"  Ezek.  xlvii,  8).  Its  derivation  (from  bbj,  to 
roU)  connects  it  with  that  of  GaJHet  (q.  v.),  with  which 
the  versions  sometimes  confound  it.  See  Topograph- 
ical Terms. 

Oell,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  who  was 
rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbnry,  London,  and  chap- 
lain to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  "  Remains 
contain  much  ingenious  and  solid  criticism."  They 
are  commended  by  John  Wesley,  and  also  by  Charles 
Wesley,  who  took  from  them  some  hints  for  hymns. 
He  died  in  1655.  We  have  from  him  Sermons  (Lon- 
don, 1650,  Ato)\  — Sermons  \l^fA,AUi)\  — Essays  to- 
wards the  Amendment  of  the  EngliJi  Trans,  of  the  Bible 
(1659,  fol) : — Remains^  or  select  Script,  of  ike  New  Test, 
(1676, 2  vols.  fol.). — Darling,  Cifclopced.  BibUographica^ 
i,  1230;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  AtUhors^  i,  658;  Wes- 
ley, [Vorks  (N.  Y.  ed.),  vii,  601. 

Gellatly,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church,  was  born  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1720. 
In  1752  he  became  a  student  of  theolog}'  in  connection 
with  the  Antiburgher  Synod  of  Scotland.  By  that 
synod  he  was  sent  out  in  1753  as  a  missionary  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  were  chiefly  emigrants  fh>m  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. He  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ar- 
not,  and  together  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Pres- 
byterj',  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbyterj^ 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  soon  became  obnoxious  to 
the  Presbyterians  who  had  occupied  the  ground  before 
them,  and  who  issued  a  series  of  publications  against 
them,  which  were  answered  by  Mr.  Gellatly  and  oth- 
ers. Mr.  Gellatly  was  settled  first  at  Middle  Octoro- 
ra,  Lancaster  County,  and  then  at  Oxford,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  great  diligence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  March  12, 
1761.     He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  an 


earnest,  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  —  Sprague, 
Annals  of  Am.  Pvlpii,  ix  (^Associate),  1. 

Oellert,  Christian  Furchteoott,  a  German 
poet  and  hymn  writer,  was  bom  July  4, 1715,  ui  Uai- 
nichen,  Saxony,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Leipzic.  In  1744  he  was  made  privat  dooeni,  and 
in  1751  professor  extraordinaxy  of  philosophy  in  the 
Universit}'  of  Leipzig.  He  became  professor  ortfuia- 
rius  in  1761,  and  died  Dec.  13, 1769,  after  gaining  the 
high  esteem  of  Frederick  the  Great.  HiafableM  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  German  literature,  and  his 
narrations  and  moral  essays  occupy  a  creditable  place 
in  German  literature,  while  his  comedies  are  forgotten. 
He  also  composed  some  fifty-four  hymns,  which  will 
give  him  a  more  enduring  reputation  than  all  his  other 
writings.  A  translation  of  his  hymn  Jestu  lebt,  mit 
ikm  awsh  Teh,  is  given  in  SchaflTs  Christ  in  Sony,  p.  275. 
**  In  order  to  understand  Gellert*s  position  as  spiritual 
song-writer,  we  must  consider  him  with  reference  to 
his  age.  The  spirit  which  was  the  basis  of  the  old 
songs  of  Germany  had  altogether  departed.  Gellert's 
songs  were  so  fully  the  expression  of  his  pious  inner 
nature  that  they  found  a  hearty  response  in  the  breasts 
of  many  kindred  natures.  *  Never  did  he  attempt  a 
spiritual  poem,'  his  biographer,  Cramer,  informs  us, 
*  without  carefully  preparing  himself,  and  striving 
with  all  his  soul  to  experience  previously  the  truth  of 
his  utterances.  He  then  chose  his  most  ecstatic  mo- 
ments for  composition,  and  as  soon  as  his  ardor  cooled 
he  laid  aside  his  pen  until  the  golden  moments  came 
again.  .  .  .  Even  among  Roman  Catholic  circles  Gel- 
lert's songs  found  a  welcome  reception.  A  country 
priest  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  had  been  so  im- 
pressed by  them  that  he  wrote  to  Gellert  and  urged 
him  to  join  the  Catholic  Church,  since  this  Church 
could  much  better  reward  his  good  works  than  the 
Protestants  were  able  to  do.  Also  in  Milan,  Vienna, 
and  other  great  Catholic  cities,  Gellert  found  many 
warm  admirers.  There  can  be  more  purely  Cfiristian 
songs  than  Gellert^s;  songs  that  would  be  the  evi- 
dences of  rec<mt  improvement  in  our  language  and  lit- 
erature, and  might  partake  of  more  of  the  old  fire  of 
refonnative  times,  or  bear  the  romandc  coloring  of 
mysticism  or  recent  orthodoxy ;  but  all  these  perfect 
tions  could  not  supply  the  place  of  the  simple,  glowing 
language  of  a  Gellert,  which  was  his  expression  of  in- 
ner, self-experienced  truth.  Gellert  will  long  remain 
the  poet  of  our  masses.  By  the  agency  of  pious  moth- 
ers he  will  long  continue  to  plant  the  seeds  of  virtue 
in  the  hearts  of  tender  youth ;  and  where  the  later 
tendencies  have  not  obliterated  the  old  German  meth- 
od of  domestic  training,  he  will  continue  to  save  many 
a  3'onng  man  from  the  ways  of  sin.  He  will  still  con- 
sole the  sick  and  broken-hearted.  And  though  but 
few  of  his  Fongs  have  been  reserved  for  use  in  our 
churches,  even  these  few  —  for  instance,  the  Easter 
song,  Jesus  lives,  and  I  live  tcith  him — will  continue  to 
elevate  our  Christian  congregations,  and  help  them  to 
gain  the  victory  over  the  world.  Gellert  has  not  only 
influenced  one  generation  by  his  songs,  but  has  deeply 
affected  succeeding  one?.  That  humble  man  wished 
no  higher  honor  than  the  salutation  of  any  one  whom 
he  met,  **You  have  saved  my  soul — ^j'ou!"  But  in 
the  coming  world  of  bliss  there  will  thousands  meet 
him  who  on  earth  would  have  gladly  done  what  the 
Prussian  sergeant  did,  walk  five  miles  to  press  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  souV  "  (Hagen- 
bach.  Recent  Church  History,  translated  by  J.  F.  Hurst). 
Among  his  works  are,  Fabeln  vnd  Erzhhbmgen  (Lpz. 
1746)  i-^GeistUche  Oden  u.Lieder  (Lpz.  1757)  i^MoraH- 
sche  Vorlesungen  (Schlegel  and  Hoyer,  Lpz.  1770): — 
Sammdiche  Schrijten  (Lpz.  1769-74, 10  vols. ;  1840-41, 
6  vols. ;  and  1853,  6  vols.).  See  J.  C.  Cramer,  Lebens- 
heschreihung  (Lpz.  1774);  H.  Ddring,  I^bensbeschrei- 
buny  (Greiz.  1833,  2  vols.) ;  Eck,  Gellert's  Empfehlvny 
(Lpz.  1770);  F.  Neumann,  GtlUrtlmch  (Dresd.  1854); 
Pierer,  Univ,  Lex,  s.  v. 
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Gelmon.    See  Giloh. 

Qem  (S^'^P^  1^^^  or  'fl  "ffii^  usually  "precious 
stone*').  The  Hebrews,  among  whom,  as  among  all 
Asiatic  nations  (see  especially  Heeren,  Ideeny  I,  i,  118 
sq.)}  gems  constituted  an  essential  ami  highly-prized 
ornament  of  kings  (2  Sam.  xii,  80;  Ezek.  xxviii,  18), 
of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  17),  and  of  distinguish- 
ed persons  generally  (Judith,  x,  21 ;  xv,  lo),  especially 
when  set  in  rings  (Cant,  v,  15),  derived  them  chiefly 
from  Arabia  (see  Ezek.  xxvli,  22;  1  Kings  x,  2)  and 
India,  by  the  overland  as  well  as  maritime  traffic  of 
the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.*  1.  c).  In  the  time  of  Solomon 
they  procured  them  themselves  directly  from  Ophir  (1 
Kin;^  x,  10  sq.).  The  art  of  catting  (engraving  let* 
ters)  and  setting  them  was  a  hi/hly  respectable  voca- 
tion (Exod.  XXXV,  33).  In  the  Bible  (especially  Exod. 
xxviii,  17  sq. ;  xxxlx,  10 'sq. ;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13 ;  Rev. 
xxi,  19  sq.)  the  following  names  and  kinds  of  gems 
chiefly  occur  (conip.  Josephus,  ArU.  iii,  7,  6 ;  War,  v,  5, 
7 ;  Epiphan.  Opp,  ii,  225 ;  see  Hiller,  Syfitagm,  hermen, 
p.  83  sq. ;  De  Diuu,  on  Exod.  xxviii ;  Braun,  De  tfestit. 
sacerd.  Hthr.  II,  viii,  p.  497  sq. ;  Hartmann,  nebraer- 
m»,  i,  278  sq. ;  iii,  27  sq. ;  Bellcrmann,  Urim  und  Thum- 
fmm,  p.  82  sq. ;  Eichhorn,  De  grmmis  scufptis  Hthr.  in 
the  ComiMntcUU  Soc.  Gotting.  rec,  ii ;  Kosenmiiller,  Al- 
(erth,  IV,  i,  28  sq. ;  Wetstein,  A".  T.  if,  844  sq.).    See 

EXORAVINO. 

1.  O'dem^  D^K  (Exod.  xxviii,  17 ;  xxxix,  10),  accord- 
ing to  the  Sept.  and  Vul/.,  the  Sardiut  (compare  Rev. 
xxi,  20),  i.  e.  came/tan,  a  well-known,  mostly  flesh-col- 
ored, semi-transparent  gem,  akin  to  the  chalcedony, 
valued  for  its  hardness,  which,  however,  did  not  ren- 
der it  incapable  of  being  cut.  The  most  beautiful 
specimens  come  from  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Beschr,  p.  142). 
Josephus  (  War^  v,  5^  7)  assigns  the  above  meaning  to 
tlie  word ;  but  elsewhere  (Ant.  1.  c.)  he  calls  it  the  «ar- 
donyx,  (For  other  signiflcations,  see  Gesenins,  The*. 
Heb.  p.  26.)    See  Sardius. 

2.  PUdith\  n^aiB  (E.xod.  1.  c. ;  Ezek.  xxviu,  18; 
Job  xxviii,  19),  according  to  most  of  the  versions,  the 
Topatj  TOTzai^iov  (Josephus  roTrCT^of),  described  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  gold-yellow  stone  (Strabo,  xvi,  770 ;  Diod. 
Siculus,  iii,  39),  although  Pliny  (xxvil,  82)  assigns  it  a 
green  color.  Hence  modems  have  regarded  the  topaz 
of  the  ancients  as  our  chrysolite.  The  passage  in  Job 
describes  the  mineral  in  question  as  coming  from  Cush, 
and  Pliny  (vi,  34)  mentions  a  topaz-island  in  the  Red 
Sea  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  /.  c).  The  topaz  now  so  called 
is  a  transparent,  chiefly  wine-colored  or  citron-yellow 
stone  of  file  silicious  species  (Hoffmann,  Mineral,  i, 
557  sq. ;  comp.  Paroau,  Comment,  ad  Job  xxviii,  p.  833 
sq.).     See  Topaz. 

8.  Bare'keth,  Tp-ja  (Exod.  xxviii,  17;  xxxix,  10; 
Ezek.  xxviii,  18),  according  to  the  Sept., Vulg.,  and  Jo- 
sephus, the  Emerald  (Rev.  xxi,  13 ;  Tobit  xiii,  2},  etc.), 
grass-green,  very  hard,  transparent,  with  double  refrac- 
tion (Pliny,  xxxvii,  16  sq.).  The  Hebrews  obtained 
this  stone  almost  entirely  from  EgA'pt  (Pliny,  /.  c. ; 
comp.  Braun,  VettU.  p.  517  sq. ;  yet  see  Thcophr.  Lapid. 
xxiv).    See  Carbuncle. 

4.  No^pkekj  T\^^  (Exod.  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  16 ; 
xxviii,  13),  according  to  the  Sept  and  Josephus,  the 
(Iv^pai,  i.  e.  Carhmcle.  By  this  name  the  ancients 
(Theophr.  Lapid,  xviii  sq. ;  Pliny,  xxxvii,  25)  mostly 
designate  red  (like  glowing  coals)  brilliant  stones  (»*a 
similitndine  ignium  appellati,"  Pliny,  I.  c),  as  rubies 
and  garnets.  But  their  most  valued  carbuncles  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  Oriental  or  Indian  rubies.  They 
were  engraved  (Theophr. Lapid.  xxi;  comp.  Eichhorn, 
ut  tup,  p.  12),  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  niby, 
although  they  had  a  great  degree  of  hardness — not 
greater,  however,  than  the  sapphire,  which  was  like- 
wise engraved.     See  Emerald. 

5.  Sappir',  ^-^BD  (Exod.  xxiv,  10;  xxviii,  18; 
xxxix.  11  i  Ezek.  xxviii,  18),  <ra?r^£ipoc.     Onr  Sap- 


phire is  sky  .blue  (comp.  Ezek.  i,  26 ;  Exod.  xxiv,  10), 
transparent,  and  harder  than  the  ruby.  What  the  an- 
cients so  named  must,  according  to  the  description 
(Pliny,  xxxvii,  39 ;  Theophr.  Lapid.  xxiii,  xxxvii),  be 
the  lapi*  lazuli,  azure-stone  (Beckmann,  Erfind,  III,  i, 
182  sq.).  This  is  opaque,  often  shading  into  dark  blue 
(violet),  and  sometimes  has  gold -colored  quartzose 
spots  (Hoffmann,  Mineral,  ii,  276  sq. ;  comp.  i,  548). 
But  as  this  stnne  is  not  so  costly  as  to  be  justly  esti- 
mated, as  in  Job  xxviii,  16,  nor  possessed  of  sufficient 
hardness  ('Mn utile  scalpturie,"  Pliny,  /.  c.)  to  corre- 
spond with  its  use  in  Exod.  xxviii,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Heb.  term  denotes  the  true  sapphire,  which  occurs 
in  notices  of  ancient  gems.     See  Sapphire. 

6.  Yahalom\  rin^  (Exod.  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxviii, 
1.3),  by  which  most  of  the  ancient  versions  and  Jose- 
phus appear  (if  we  can  trace  the  order  of  the  gems  enu- 
merated, see  Bellermann,  ut  tup.  p.  47)  to  understand 
the  Onyx  (Luther,  with  some  of  the  Rabbins,  the  Dia- 
mond), a  kind  of  chalcedony,  in  resembling  the  human 
nail  with  the  flesh  showing  through.  The  simply  so- 
called  onyx  (of  the  ancients)  has  milk-white  or  brown 
streaks,  and  is  non-transparent,  but  takes  on,  when  pol- 
ished, a  mirror-like  lustre  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  12 ;  xxxvii, 
24).    Eichhorn  understands  the  Beryl,    See  Diamond. 

7.  Le'them,  Ddb  (Exod.  xxvUi,  19;  xxxix,  12), 
Sept.,  Josephus,  Vulg.  Xtyuptov  (ligure)  or  XtyKvptov, 
i.  e.  Jacinth  (as  in  Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  transparent,  hard, 
usually  hyacinthine  stone,  but  sometimes  shading  into 
yellow  or  brown.  In  the  fire  it  loses  its  color.  Many 
ancient  cut  specimens  are  still  extant.     See  Lioure. 

8.  8hebo\  i'2V  (Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12),  Sept., 
Vulg.,  and  Josephus  Agite  (axdrric),  a  mixed  sort  of 
stone,  consisting  of  quartz,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  flint, 
jasper,  and  so  forth,  so  that  two  kinds  are  usually  com- 
pounded; hence  agates  have  all  possible  ground-colors, 
with  numerous  streaks,  spots,  and  even  figures.  The 
Oriental  are  finer  than  the  European.  In  high  antiq- 
uity they  were  very  valuable,  but  later  tlicir  value 
sank  considerably  (see  Pliny,  xxxvii,  54;  Hoffmann, 
Mineral,  ii,  123  sq.).     See  Aoatf.. 

9.  Achlamah\  n^bnH  (Exod.  xxviii,  19),  Sept., 
Vulg.,  Amelhytt  (afithnrroQ;  comp.  Rev.  xxi,  20),  a 
transparent,  mostly  violet-blue  stone,  usually  found 
in  a  six-sided  crystalline  form,  but  sometimes  pebble- 
shaped.  The  ancients  prized  it  highly,  especially  the 
specimens  from  India.  But  Arabia  and  Syria  also  af- 
forded amethysts  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  40).  As  the  Greek 
name  points  to  a  superstitious  attribute  of  the  stone 
(dispelling  intoxication ;  see  Harditin,  a(7  P/th.  ii,  783), 
so  the  Heb.  designation  refers  to  another  property  (q. 
d.  "dream-stone;"  see  Simonis,  Lex.  p.  831).  See 
Amethy.'it. 

10.  Tarthith',  tS'^dnPl  (Exod.  xxviii,  20 ;  xxxix, 
13;  Ezek.  i,  10;  Dan.  x,  6,  etc.),  according  to  the 
Sept.  (in  the  Pentat)  and  Josephus  (comp.  Rev.  xxi, 
20),  the  Chrysolite  (xpvtroXi^oc).  The  stone  now  so 
called  is  generally  found  crj'stallized,  and  is  of  a  pale 
green  color,  wholly  transparent,  with  double  refrac- 
tion. According  to  Pliny  (xxxvii,  42),  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  had  a  yellow  stone  called  the  chrj'so- 
lite,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  our  topaz  (but 
compare  Bellermann,  ut  tup.  p.  62).  Bredow  (Ilistor, 
Uniertuch.  p.  295)  would  take  the  tarshish  to  be  amber, 
as  the  name  probably  came  from  the  place  so  called 
[see  Tarshish],  whence  the  Phoenicians  imported  it ; 
a  not  altogether  unlikely  view,  inasmuch  as  electnan 
was  well  known  in  earliest  antiqnit}*,  was  highly 
prized,  and  bore  an  excellent  polish  (Pliny,  xxxvii, 
1 1).  Nevertheless,  the  authority  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions must  here  prevail;  and  when  our  attention  is 
once  directed  by  the  name  to  Spain,  the  statement  of 
Pliny  (xxx\ii,  48)  makes  it  clear  that  the  chrysolite 
was  also  produced  there.     See  Beryl. 

11.  Sho'ham,  Bno  (Gen.  ii,  12;  Exod.  xxviii.  9. 
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Esek.  xxviii,  18;  Job  zzviii,  16,  etc.),  according  to 
the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  moet  others,  as  well  as  Joaephns 
(  War,  at  sup.),  the  Beryl  (Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  pale  green 
gem,  passing  at  times  into  water-blue,  at  others  into 
yellow,  with  a  hexagonal  crystallization,  streaked 
longitudinally.  The  most  esteemed  specimens  came  j 
from  India  (but  comp.  Dionys.  Perieg.  1012),  and  were 
of  a  clear  sea-green  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  20 ;  see  Hoffmann, 
JfmeraL  i,  604  sq.).  The  chrytoprate  (Xi^oc  o  vpaat- 
yoc)*  which  the  Sept.  has  in  the  passage  in  Gen.  for 
sAoAcmt,  may  be  the  beryl.  Many  versions  (with  Brann, 
Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Pareau,  Ewald,  and  others)  un- 
derstand the  <M^  (see  Huet,  De  situ  paradisiy  c.  11). 
Reland  (following  the  Sept.  in  Exod.  xxviii,  9,  2U) 
holds  it  to  be  emerald,  on  the  ground  that  Havilah  (q. 
▼.)  was  a  part  of  Scythia,  whence  emeralds  were  oi>-  j 
tained  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  16  and  17).     See  Onyx. 

12.  YaMhei)heh\nt^2  or  n^t^  (Exod.  xxviii,  20; 
xxxix,  13;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13),  according  to  the  Sept., 
Yulg.,  and  Josephos,  the  Jasper  (comp.  Rev.  xxi,  19), 
a  well-known  opaque  stone,  sometimes  of  one,  at  oth- 
ers of  many  colors,  of  a  shelly,  compact  fracture,  gran- 
ulous  texture,  often  wrought  by  the  ancients  into  gems  I 
and  ornaments  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  87 ;  comp.  Fuller,  Mis- ! 
cell,  vi,  8).     See  Jasper. 

18.  Kadkod',  ^sn?  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16 ;  Isa.  Ut,  12), 
and 

14.  Ekdak\  STJpX  (Isa.  iU);  both  a  red  (fiery), 
brilliant,  costly  stone,  like  the  ruby,  garnet,  etc.  (see 
Hartmann,  Hebrder.  iii,  91  sq.).  The  ancient  versions 
give  no  definite  clew  to  the  identit}'  (see  Gesenius, 
Tkes.  p.  660).     See  Agate  ;  Cabbumclb. 

15.  Chrytopnuej  xpvooirpaffot  (Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  pale 
green  stone,  inclining  to  yellow  or  brown,  and  trans- 
parent (Pliny,  xxxvii,  20).     See  Ciibysoprasus. 

16.  Chalcedomy,  x^*^^***^  (Rev.  xxi,  16),  semi-trans- 
parent,  sky-blue,  with  a  dash  of  other  colors  (compare 
No.  8  above).     See  Chalcedony. 

17.  Sardonyx,  aapSowK  (Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  mixture 
of  the  agate  and  camelian  (comp.  No.  6  above),  very 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  23). 
See  Sardonyx. 

18.  Shamir',  ^"^rd  (Jer.  xvii,  1 ;  Ezek.  iii,  9 ;  Zech. 
vii,  12),  according  to  the  Sept.  (in  Jer.)  and  Vulg., 
the  Diamond,  the  hardest  of  minerals  (Pliny,  xxxvii, 
15),  hence  compared  with  adamant  (Pinder,  De  ada- 
manU,  Berl.  1829).  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii,  843  sq.)  com- 
pares the  oftiptc  or  oftvptQ  {aftvpirriq  Xi^oQ,  Job  xli,  7 
or  15,  Sept.;  comp. Veltheim  in  Velthusen's  Thedog. 
Matfot.  ii,  219  sq.),  or  emery  (Diosc.  v,  160),  a  quart- 
sose  earth  mixed  with  calcined  iron,  used  for  polish- 
ing (Hoffmann,  Mineral,  i,  561  sq.) ;  but  the  origin  of 
this  Greek  word  is  not  Shemitic  (sec  Passgw,  s.  v.). — 
Winer,  i,  281.     See  Diamond. 

See  generally  Pliny,  //«/.  Nat.  xxxvii,  14  sq. ;  The- 
ophrastus,  Wtpi  Xi^iop  (in  0pp.  iv,  ed.  Schneider);  Ran, 
Specim.  o  libris  Achmed  de  gemmis  (Utr.  1784) ;  Du- 
tens,  Pierres  pricieu$e$  (Par.  1776,  Lond.  1777) ;  Mari- 
ette,  Pierres  gravees  (Par.  1750) ;  Blum,  Taschenbuch  d. 
Edelsteink.  (2d  ed.  Stuttg.  1835);  Hindmarsh,  Precious 
Stones  of  Scripture  (Lond.  1851);  Anon.  Gems,  ancient 
and  modem  (Lond.  1852);  King,  Antique  Gems  (Lond. 
1861) ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  437  sq.  See  Min- 
EBALOOY ;  Stones,  Precious. 

Gtomal'll  (Hebrew  GemalU',  *^brs,  camel-driver; 
Sept  FafiaXf ),  the  father  of  Ammiel,  which  latter 
was  the  Danite  messenger  among  those  who  ex- 
plored the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  12).  B.C. 
ante  1657. 

Gemdra.    See  Talmud. 

GtemaTfah  (Heb.  Gemaryah',  T\'yyQ}^  [Jer.  xxix, 
8],  and  in  its  prolonged  form,  Gemarya'hu,  ^S^^^^ft, , 
whom  Jehovah  hat  made  perfect ;  Sept.  Tapapiao),  the ' 
name  of  two  men. 


1.  The  son  of  Shaphan,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judab, 
and  a  scribe  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim. 
B.C.  605.  Baruch  read  aloud  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah to  the  people  at  the  official  chamber  of  Gemariah 
(or  from  a  window  in  it),  which  w^as  attached  to  the 
new  gate  of  the  Temple  built  by  king  Jotbam  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  10 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xv,  35).  Gemariah's  son 
Michaiah  having  reported  this  to  his  father,  Baruch 
was  invited  to  repeat  the  reading  at  the  scribe's  cham- 
ber in  the  palace,  before  Gemariah  and  other  scribes 
and  councillors,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  matter  to 
the  king  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11-20).  Gemariah,  with  the 
other  princes,  heard  the  divine  message  with  terror, 
but  without  a  sign  of  repentance ;  though  Gemariah 
joined  two  others  in  entreating  king  Jehoiakim  to  for- 
bear destroying  the  roll  which  they  had  taken  from 
Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi,  21-25).     See  Jeremiah. 

2.  The  son  of  Hilkiah,  who,  with  Elasah,  son  of 
Shaphan,  was  sent  to  Babylon  by  king  Zedekiah  with 
his  tribute-money  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  also  took 
charge  of  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  to  the  Jevrish  cap- 
tives at  Babylon,  warning  them  against  the  false 
prophets  who  deluded  them  by  promises  of  a  speedy 
return  to  their  own  land  (Jer.  xxix,  8,  4).  B.C.  594. 
See  Jeremiah. 

G^ma.    See  Gem. 

Oena.    See  Gina. 

Genealogy  (Ffi/eaXoym),  literally  the  act  or  art 
of  the  ytvioikoyu^,  i.  e.  of  him  who  treats  of  birth  and 
family,  and  reckons  descents  and  generations.  Hence, 
by  an  easy  transition,  it  is  often  (like  taropid)  used  of 
the  document  itself  in  which  such  series  of  generatioiis 
is  set  down.     In  Hebrew  the  term  for  a  genealogy  or 

pedigree  is  fcmn  '^%'0,  or  r.*1*lb:n  "^BD,  "the  book 
of  the  generations ;"  and  because  the  oldest  histories 
were  usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  ex- 
pression is  often  extended  to  the  whole  history,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  where  *^the  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ''  includes  the  whole  hl»> 
tory  contained  in  tliat  gospel.  So  Gen.  ii,  4,  **  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,** 
seems  to  be  the  title  of  the  history  which  follows.  Gen. 
V,  i ;  vi,  9 ;  x,  1 ;  xi,  10, 27 ;  xxv,  12, 19 ;  xxxvi,  1,  9 ; 
xxxvii,  2,  are  other  examples  of  the  same  usage,  and 
these  passages  seem  to  mark  the  existence  of  separate 
histories  from  which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Shemitic  races.  The  earliest  Greek 
histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the  histories  of 
Acnsilaua  of  Argos  and  of  Hecatsens  of  MRetus  were 
entitled  TivnAoyiai,  and  the  fragments  remaining  of 
Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and  Hellnnicus  are 
strongly  tinged  with  the  same  genealogical  element 
(comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  3),  which  is  not  lost  even  in 
the  pages  of  Herodotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races,  aa 
Heraclides,  Alcmseonidc,  etc.,  the  lists  of  priests,  and 
kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  games,  preserved  at  Elia, 
Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere ;  the  hereditary  mon- 
archies and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Branchidae,  EumoU 
pidse,  etc.,  in  so  many  cities  in  Greece  and  Greek  Asia; 
the  division,  as  old  as  Homer,  into  tribes,  fratriae,  and 
yivfj,  and  the  existence  of  the  tribe,  the  gens,  and  the 
familia  among  the  Komans ;  the  Celtic  clans,  the  Sax- 
on families  using  a  common  patronymic,  and  their 
ro3*al  genealc^es  running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods, 
these  are  among  the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited 
to  prove  the  strong  femily  and  genealogical  instinct  of 
the  ancient  world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites,  it 
will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle, 
uid  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to  the  passion  for 
genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  mentioned  by  Layard 
and  others,  in  order  to  show  that  the  attention  paid  by 
the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in  entire  accordance  witib 
the  manners  and  tendencies  of  their  contemponiiea. 
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In  their  case,  however,  it  was  heightened  by  several 
peculiar  circnmstances.  The  promise  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  sno- 
cessively,  and  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Gentile  world ;  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  as  to 
spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  exclusively  hered- 
itary priesthood  of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emolu- 
ments ;  the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  Dar 
vid ;  and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  fiunilies,  and 
houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to  the  sci- 
ence of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  nation.  We  have  already  noted  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  family  memoirs  even  before  the  flood, 
to  which  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  genealogies 
in  Gen.  iv,  v;  and  Gen.  x,  xi,  etc.,  indicate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  system  in  the  times  between  the 
flood  and  Abraham.  But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of 
the  nation,  the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies 
(bn^nn,  or  in  the  language  of  Moses,  Numb,  i,  18, 
*^^^rn)  was  much  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv, 
22-26,  we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Exod.  i,  1-5. 
In  Gen.  xlvi  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  about  the  time  of  Jacobus  demise 
in  Egypt  The  way  in  which  the  former  part  of  this 
census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon,  is  quoted  in 
Exod.  vi,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  all 
that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  transcribed 
from  an  existing  document.  When  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by 
divine  command,  "  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  **  by  their  generations,  after  their  fami- 
lies, by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls"  (Numb,  i,  iii). 
This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards,  and  the 
names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  And  in  Numb.  xxvi. 
According  to  these  genealogical  divisions  they  pitched 
their  tents,  and  marched,  and  ofitered  their  gifts  and 
oflferings,  and  chose  the  spies.  According  to  the  same 
they  cast  the  lots  by  which  the  troubler  of  Israel, 
Achan,  was  discovered,  as  later  those  by  which  Saul 
was  called  to  the  throne.  Above  all,  according  to 
these  divisions,  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  parcel- 
led out  amongst  them.  But  now  of  necessity  that  took 
place  which  always  has  takien  place  with  respect  to 
such  genealogical  arrangements,  viz.  that  by  marriage, 
or  servitude,  or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  per- 
sons not  strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a 
&mily  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  be- 
longing to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  property 
within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  performed  under 
the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families.  Nobody  sup- 
poses that  all  the  Gomelii,  or  all  the  Campbells,  sprang 
fh)m  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  direct  evi- 
dence from  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  probability,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Jewish  tribes  contained  absolutely  none 
but  such  as  were  descended  from  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
(Jul.  Africanus,  in  his  Ep.  to  Aristidesy  expressly  men- 
tions that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at  Jerusa- 
lem included  those  who  were  descended  from  prose- 
lytes and  yciwpai,  as  well  as  those  who  sprang  from  the 
patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in- 
clude the  Nethinim,  and  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants.) The  tribe  of  Levi  was  probably  the  only  one 
which  had  no  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  In  many 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  as  e.  g.  those  of  Caleb, 
Joab,  Segub,  and  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  etc.,  in  1  Chron. 
ill,  21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the  ground 
of  their  incorpomtion  into  their  respective  tribes.  See 
Bkcher  ;  Caleb.  However,  birth  was,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  throughout  their  whole  national  course,  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Jewish  organization,  and  the 
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reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able  kings  and  rulers 
were  marked  by  attention  to  genealogical  operations. 
When  David  established  the  Temple  services  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  di- 
vided the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses  and  comp»- 
nies,  each  under  the  family  chie£  The  singers,  the 
porters,  the  trumpeters,  the  players  on  instruments, 
were  all  thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active 
stirring  reign  of  Rehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chron.  xii,  15).  When  Hez- 
ekiah  reopened  the  Temple,  and  restored  the  Temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned  the 
whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears  f^om  the 
fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chronicles  terminat- 
ing in  Hezekiah*s  reign,  fVom  the  expression,  *'So  all 
Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies"  (1  Chron.  ix,  1), 
immediately  following  genealogies  which  do  so  termi- 
nate, and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  xxxi,  16-19, 
proving  that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such 
a  complete  census  was  taken  by  Hezekiah.  It  is  indi- 
cated also  in  1  Chron.  iv,  41.  We  learn,  too,  incidental- 
ly from  Prov.  XXV,  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff  of  scribes, 
who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing  genealogi- 
cal registers  as  in  copying  out  Proverbs.  So  also  in 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  who,  among  other 
great  works,  built  the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (2  Kings  xv,  3A),  and  was  an  energetic  as  well  as 
a  good  king,  we  find  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  the 
Reubenites  (1  Chron.  v,  17),  probably  in  connection 
with  Jotham*8  wan  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chron. 
x^vii,  5).  When  Zembbabel  brought  back  the  cap- 
tivity from  Babylon,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and 
to  settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  1  Chron.  ix,  and  the  dupli- 
cate passage  Neh.  xi ;  in  1  Chron.  iii,  19 ;  and  yet  more 
distinctly  in  Neh.  vil,  5,  and  xii.  In  like  manner,  Ne- 
hemiah, as  an  essential  part  of  that  national  restora- 
tion which  he  labored  so  zealously  to  promote,  gather- 
ed **  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  people, 
that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genealogy"  (Neh.  vil, 
5 ;  xii,  26).  The  abstract  of  this  census  is  preserved 
in  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii,  and  a  portion  of  it  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  21-24.  That  this  system  was  continued  after  their 
times,  as  far  at  least  as  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
concerned,  we  learn  from  Neh.  xii,  22 ;  and  we  have 
incidental  evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews 
still  later  to  preserve  their  genealc^es  in  such  pas^ 
sages  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  1  Mace  ii,  1-5 ;  viii, 
17 ;  xiv,  29,  and  perhaps  Judith  viii,  1 ;  Tob.  i,  1,  etc. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have 
a  striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fiict  that  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be  taken, 
the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immediately  went 
each  one  to  hb  own  city,  i.  e.  (as  is  clear  fVom  Joseph 
going  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David),  to  the  city  to 
which  his  tribe,  family,  and  Csither's  house  belonged. 
Thus  the  return,  if  completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the 
form  of  the  old  censuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah. 

Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord's  geneal- 
ology  in  two  forms,  as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
(Sm  below.)  The  mention  of  Zacharias  as  "  of  the 
course  of  Abia,"  of  Elizabeth  as  "of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron,"  and  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  '*of 
the  tribe  of  Aser,"  are  fhrther  indications  of  the  same 
thing  (Luke  1,  G ;  ii,  86).  This  conclusion  is  also  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Josephus  in  the 
opening  of  his  lAfe^  §  1.  There,  after  deducing  his 
own  descent,  "  not  only  from  that  race  which  is  con- 
sidered the  noblest  among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests, 
but  fmrn  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses"  (the 
course  of  Jehoiarib),  and  on  the  mother's  side  ftom  the 
Asmonaan  sovereigns,  he  adds, "  I  have  thus  traced  my 
genealogy  as  I  have  foand  it  recorded  in  the  public  ta- 
bles" (tv  ralff  Sf}fio<riatc  SiXrotg  dvaytypafifuvriv) ;  and 
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•gain,  contr.  Apion^  i,  7,  he  states  that  the  priests  were 
oblij^  to  verify  the  descent  of  their  intended  wives 
by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at  Jenwalem ;  add- 
ing that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests,  after  every  war 
(and  he  specifies  the  wars  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey, 
and  Q.Vams),  to  make  new  genealogical  tables  from 
the  old  ones,  and  to  ascertain  what  women  among  the 
priestly  families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such 
were  deemed  improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.     As  a 
proof  of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matters,  he  fur- 
ther mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive 
high-priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.     From  all  this  it  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  Uie  Jewish  genealogical  rec- 
ords continued  to  be  kept  tQl  near  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.     Hence  we  are  constrained  to  disbelieve 
the  story  told  by  Airicanus  concerning  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Herod  the  Great,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  ignobleness  of  his  own  origin. 
Hb  statement  u,  that  up  to  that  time  the  Hebrew  gen- 
ealogies had  been  preserved  entire,  and  the  different 
families  were  traced  up  either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the 
ytUMtpat  or  mixed  people ;  but  that  on  Herod's  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedigrees  of  their 
own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost  genealogies  fh>m 
memor}',  or  fh>m  the  books  of  chronicles,  were  able  to 
retain  any  account  of  their  own  lineage — among  whom, 
he  says,  were  the  Desposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  Lord, 
from  whom  was  said  to  be  derived  the  scheme  (given 
by  Africanus)  for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of 
Christ.    But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  registers 
of  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.     Some  partial 
records  may,  however,  have  survived  that  event,  as  it  is 
proiiable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in  Josephus's 
statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly  families  of  the  dis- 
persion had  records  of  their  own  genealogy.    We  learn, 
too,  trom  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  that  in  his  day  the 
princes  of  the  captivity  professed  to  trace  their  de- 
scent to  David,  and  he  also  names  others,  e.  g.  R.  Ca- 
lonymos,  "a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  as 
proved  by  his  pedigree"  {lUn.  ed.  Asher,  i,  32),  and  B. 
Eleazar  ben-Tsemach,  **who  possesses  a  pedigree  of 
his  descent  from  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  knows  the 
melodies  which  were  sung  in  the  Temple  during  its  ex- 
istence'* (ib.  p.  100,  etc.).     He  also  mentions  descend- 
ants of  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Zabulon,  and  Napthali, 
among  the  monntalns  of  Khasvin,  whose  prince  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.     The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so 
called  trom  the  Hebrew  D'laK  t:7M"i,  claimed  descent 
from  Hillel,  the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a 
genealogy,  found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent 
from  David  and  Abital.     Other?,  however,  traced  his 
descent  from  Benjamin,  and  trom  David  only  through 
a  daughter  of  Shephatiah  (Wolf,  B,  H.  iv,  380\    But, 
however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a  while  true 
genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride  have  coined  fic- 
titious ones  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish  genealogical  system 
then  came  to  an  end.    Essentially  connected  as  it  was 
with  the  tenure  of  the  land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi 
on  the  other,  it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was 
taken  away  from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  prom- 
ise to  David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.     The  remains  of  the  genealogical  apirit 
among  the  later  Jews  (which  might,  of  course,  be  much 
more  fully  illustrated  from  Babbinical  literature)  has 
only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how  deeply  it  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Jewish  national  mind.     It  remains  to 
be  said  that  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
genealogical  records  are  of  great  importance  with  a 
view  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture.     Let  it 
only  be  remembered  that  these  records  have  respect  to 


political  and  territorial  divisions,  as  much  as  to  strict- 
ly genealogical  descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
erroneous  a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  call- 
ed "  sons*'  of  such  or  such  a  patriareh,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just  as  in  the 
very  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseh  and  Ephraim 
were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if  they  haid  been 
sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen.  xlviii,  5)  of  Jacob,  so 
afterwards  the  names  of  persons  belonging  to  different 
generations  would  often  stand  side  by  side  as  beads  of 
families  or  houses,  and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  com- 
mon  ancestor.  For  example,  Gen.  xlvi,  21  contains 
grandsons  as  well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [see  Bblah],  and 
Exod.  vi,  24  probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Assir  as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families 
of  the  Korhttes;  and  so  in  innumerable  other  instances. 
If  any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence,  of  course,  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
trom  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Compare,  e.  g.  the 
list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubbabel's  time  (Neh. 
xii)  with  that  of  those  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xxiv). 
The  same  principle  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpret- 
ing any  particular  genealogy.  The  sequence  of  gen- 
erations may  represent  the  succession  to  such  or  soch 
an  inheritance  or  headship  of  tribe  or  family  rather 
than  the  relationship  of  father  and  son.  Again,  where 
a  pedigree  was  abbreviated,  it  would  natundly  specify 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  In  cases  where  a  name 
was  common  the  father^s  name  would  be  added  for  dis- 
tinction only.  These  reasons  would  be  well  under- 
stood at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  difficult  now  to  as- 
certain them  positively.  Thus,  in  the  pedigree  of  Ezra, 
(Ezra  vii,  1-5),  it  would  seem  that  both  Seraiah  and 
Azariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Neh.  x,  2) ;  they  are 
both  therefore  named.  Hilldah  is  named  as  having 
been  high-priest,  and  his  identity  is  established  by  the 
addition  "  the  son  of  Shallum"  (1  Chron.  vi,  13) ;  the 
next  named  is  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David*s  time,  who 
was  chief  of  the  sixteen  courses  sprung  from  Eleazar, 
and  then  follows  a  complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok 
to  Aaron.  But  then,  as  regards  the  chronological 
use  of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable 
for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them  trust- 
worthy measures  of  time  is,  either  that  they  riiould 
have  special  internal  marks  of  being  complete,  such  as 
where  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  is  named,  or 
some  historical  circumstance  defines  the  several  rela- 
tionships, or  that  there  should  be  several  genealogies, 
all  giving  the  same  number  of  generations  within  the 
same  termini.  When  these  conditions  are  found,  it  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chro- 
nology. In  determining,  however,  the  relation  of  gen- 
erations to  time,  some  allowance  mu^t  be  made  for  the 
station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  From  the 
early  marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  even 
thirty  years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  too 
long  for  the  kings. 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
name,  or  modification  of  the  same  name,  such  as  To- 
bias, Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha,  and  even  of  names  of 
the  same  signification,  in  the  same  family.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  carefulness  with  which  the  Jews  kept 
their  pedigrees  (as  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
known  the  names  of  their  remote  ancestora) ;  it  also 
gives  a  clew  by  which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful 
genealogies.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  repetition 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  erroneous  transcription. 

The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one  ^ving 
the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale.     Examples  of  the  descending  form  may  be 
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teen  In  Ruth  It,  lS-22,  or  1  Cfanin.  iii.  Of  tlio  axeni- 
ing,  1  Chron.  vi,  S8-43 ;  Ezn  vji,  1-S.  Tbe  descend- 
ing form  ii  eipreued  by  the  foTmuIn  A  b«gat  B,  and 
B  begat  C,  etc.  j  or,  the  BOna  of  A,  B  bii  nan,  C  his  son, 
etc. ;  or,  the  Ktna  of  A,  b,  c,  n ;  and  the  wni  of  B,  c, 
D,  B ;  and  the  loiu  of  C,  R,  r,  o,  etc.  Tha  KBcendldg 
is  til«sys  expressed  in  tbe  Bsme  way.  Of  tha  two,  it 
is  obyions  that  the  descending  scale  U  the  one  in  which 
ire  are  most  likely  to  Hod  collateral  desconts,  inasmuch 
■s  it  implies  that  the  object  is  (o  ennmerste  the  heirs 
of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  stem ;  and  If  direct 
lieirs  hiled  at  any  point,  collateral  ones  would  have  to 
be  inserted.  In  all  caws,  too,  where  the  orfKinil  docu- 
ment was  preserred,  vben  the  direct  line  (ailed,  the 
heir  would  natarallj'  place  his  own  name  next  to  his 
predecessor,  though  Itut  predecessor  was  not  his  htber, 
bat  only  hii  kinsman ;  whereas  in  the  ascending  scale 
there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
neither  fbrm  is  in  itself  more  or  less  fit  than  the  other 
to  eipfoss  either  proper  or  imputed  Uliation, 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  tcmarkable  aboat  them,  or  when  any  right 
or  propertj  is  transmitted  through  them.  See  Gen. 
xl,S9;xxii,23;xxT,l-4;  xxxv,22-2B;  Exod.vl,23; 
Numb.  xXTi,33;  1  Cbnm.  ii,  4, 19,35,  60,  etc. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  pecnllarly  liable 
to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many  such  In 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  etc.  Jerome  speaks  of  , 
these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful  height  in 
the  Septuttgint  (_Pnrfat.ia  Paraleip.').  In  like  man- 
ner, the  lists  of  high-priests  in  Josephus  are  so  corrupt, 
that  the  names  are  scarcely  recognisable.  This  moat 
be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  nnbroken  descent  of 
the  house  of  Dnvid  from  the  creation  to  tha  time  of 
Christ.  The  registeia  at  Jenisslem  must  hare  sup- 
plied the  same  to  (he  priestly  and  many  other  fumiliea. 
They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin  of  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  carry  the  genealogy  of  the 
Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to  about  the  time  of  Saul. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  genealogical  collection  of  { 
surpassing  interest  and  accuracy  (Rawlinson,  Iltrodoi. 
vol.  i,  ch.  ii  I  Burrini^on,  Gtrual.  Tabia  aflht  Old  and 
Nta  Tut.  London,  1836;  Selden's  »Vi»,  passii  " 
Smith,  s.  V. 

GENEALOGY  or  Jesub  Ciikist,  the  onlj 
given  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Objtci  o/lkit  Gtaealogiail  Record.— From  the 
going  article  it  is  evident  thut  no  nation  was 
csreful  to  frame  and  preserve  its  genealogical  tables 
than  Israel.  Their  sacrod  writings  contain  genealo- 
^es  which  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than  3500 
years,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  captivity  of 
Judah.  Indeed,  we  And  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiafe  that  the  same  carefulness  in  this  matter  was 
observed  ajitr  the  captivltyj  (br  in  Ezra  11,  6S  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  some  who  had  come  up  from  Babylon 
had  sought  their  register  among  those  that  wei 
onedby  genealogy,  but  were  not  found;  thctefo 
they,  as  polluted,  removed  from  the  priesthood.  Tbe 
division  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  into  tribes,  and  the 
allotment  to  each  tribe  of  a  spedfled  portion  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  as  an  inalienable  possession,  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  keep  .genealogical  tables. 
God  had,  however,  a  still  higher  object  than  that  of 
giving  stability  to  property  in  Israel  in  leading  suc- 
cessive  genentiona  of  his  people  thns  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate list  of  their  ancestry.  That  they  should  do  this 
was  especially  required  from  the  moment  that  the  voice 
of  prophecy  declared  that  tbe  promised  Messiah  should 
be  of  the  seedof  Abntbam,  of  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  fam- 
ily of  David. 

Tbe  Rabbins  sfBrm  that  after  the  Captivity  tti 
were  most  careful  In  keeping  their  pedigrees  (fiahyl. 
Gtmar.  Gbm.  fol.  xiv,  S).  Since,  however,  the  period 
of  their  destruction  as  a  nation  by  the  Bomans,  all  their 
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tables  of  descent  seem  to  be  lost,  and  now  they  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  one  Israelite 
who  might  lay  claim  to  be  their  promised  and  stUI  ex- 
pected Mossi^.  Hence  Christians  assert,  with  a  force 
thai  no  reasonable  and  candid  Jew  can  resist,  that  Shi- 
loh  mutt  iatK  come. 

The  priesthood  of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the 
Gentiles,  there  beinf         '      ■•••-"    •■ 


differt 


Barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and  f^ee,  there  is  but  one 
whose  gsnealogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  be  ac- 
qualntol  with,  that  of  oui  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Him  the 
prophets  announced  as  the  seed  Of  Abraham,  and  the 
son  of  David,  and  tbe  angels  declared  that  to  him 
sliould  be  given  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  that 
he  miifbt  reign  over  tbe  bouse  of  Jacob  forever.  His 
descent  from  David  and  Abraham  being  therefore  an 
essential  part  of  his  Measiahship,  it  was  right  that 
his  genealiigj'  should  be  given  as  a  portion  of  gospel 
truth.  Considering,  further,  that  to  the  Jews  lirst  he 
was  manifested  and  preached,  and  that  his  descent 
from  David  and  Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  in- 
terest to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  de- 
scent would  be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince 
them ;  in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  drawn  from 
documents  which  the}'  deemed  authentic  Such  wore 
the  genealogical  records  preserved  at  Jerusalem.  Sea 
Gknealoqi.  Mow  when  to  the  above  consideration 
wo  add  the  fact  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  waa  actual- 
ly made  out  from  authentic  records  for  the  purpose  of 
the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augnstna,  it  becomes  mor- 
ally certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jeaus  Christ  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  public  registers.  Another  considera- 
tion adds  yet  farther  conviction.  It  has  often  excited 
surprise  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both  seem 
to  be  traced  through  Joseph,  and  not  Mar;-.  But  if 
these  genealogies  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
registers,  it  could  not  be  ocherwise.  In  them  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mar}-,  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph,  could  only 
appear  as  Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i,  45).  In  transfer- 
ring them  to  the  pages  of  Uie  gospels,  the  evangelists 
only  added  the  qualifying  ezpression  "as  was  sup- 
posed" (Luke  iii,  23,  and  its  equivalent,  Matt,  i,  16). 
We  find  other  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
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ipakcn  of  b}-  Luke  ii,  !,  8,  would  clearly  indicate  Ibis, 
for  how  could  each  one  be  able  to  go  to  bis  own  city 
unless  he  knew  the  specific  tribe  to  which  he  belong- 
ed ?  Hence  it  was,  we  think,  that  Paul  waa  able  with 
conddence  to  appeal  to  the  Helirens  concerning  tbe 
lineage  of  Christ,  "for  it  ia  evident,"  says  he,  "that 
our  Lord  sprung  ont  of  Judah"  (Heb,  vii,  14;  2  Tim. 
ii,  8).  To  evince  this  Iwyond  reasonable  doubt,  it 
pleased  God  to  ^ve  as,  by  his  inspired  servants  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  these  genealogies. 

II.  Stalemeat  cf  lie  Sabjeet—Tlit  following  is  a 
tabular  i-iew  of  these  records,  with  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  compare  the  parallel  lists  as  found  in 
the  Eebrea  copies  of  the  Old  Testament. 


MsUnwUih 
Ijunech 

Arphaiad 

sijmh 

relee 
SemK 

Arphuid. 

raer. 
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"••       (Invarud.) 

Iktt.  1,9-17.  ' 

(a«l.  T,  z,  *l,  sod 

Ruth  tT. 

lCkna.l,ll,m., 

90      ThM*               1 

Terah 

Terah. 

21. 

Abnam 

Abraam 

Abram 

Abra(ha)m. 

22. 
83. 

24. 

iMftC 

Jacob 
Joadaa 

Isaac 

Jacob 

Joudaa 

Isaac 

Israel 

Jadah. 

............ 

............ 

25w 

¥ham 

Pharea 

Phares 

Phares. 

26. 

Eirom 

Earom 

Hesron 

Hexron. 

27. 

Aram 

Anun 

Kiim 

Itam. 

28. 

Amlnadab 

Aroinadab 

Amminadab 

Amminadab. 

29. 

Naasoa 

Naaaon 

Nahshon 

Nahshon. 

80. 

Halmon 

Salmon 

Salmon 

Salma. 

81. 

Roos 

Boos 

Boas 

Ihwz. 

32. 

<3bed 

Obed 

Obed 

Obed. 

83. 

JeMai 

Jeual 

Jcflse 

Jesse. 

34. 

David 

David 

David 

David. 

86. 
37. 

Nathan 

Mattolba 

Maiiian 

Solomon 
Roboam 

Solomon. 
Rehoboam. 

83. 
89. 
40. 
41. 

Melea 
Eliakdm 

Jonan 

Joaepli 

Jouda 

Simeon 

Levi 

MatthftI 

Jorelm 

Elieser 

Jow 

Er 

Coeam 
Add! 
Mclchi 
Ncri 

SaUthiel 

... 

AbU 
Aaa 

Jns.'tphnt 
Joram 

•••"•••••■ •• 

Abla. 
Asa. 

Jehoshaphat 

42. 
48. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
51. 
52. 
68. 
54. 

55. 

Joram. 

Ahaziah. 

Joash. 

Amazlah. 

Aaarlah. 

Jothnm. 

Ahaz. 

HezeUah. 

Manasseh. 

Amon. 

Joeiah. 

Jeholakim. 

Jeconiab. 

Salathiel  and 

Pedalab. 

Osias 

Jotham 

Achaz 

Esekiaa 

Mnnaasea 

Amon 

Joeiaa 

Jechoniaa 
SaUthiel 

/ 

1 

56. 
5T. 

63. 

Zorobabel 

Zorobabel 

ZerobbabeL 
Hananlah. 
Pelatlah  and 
Rephalah. 

Khesa 

{ 

60. 
60. 
61. 
68. 
68. 
64 

Joanna 

Joudaa 

Joseph 

8emei 

Mattathlas 

Maath 

Anian. 
Obadiah. 
Shechanlah. 
Sbemalah. 

Abioud 
Ellakeim 

65. 

Naggal 

Nearlab. 

66. 

EbU 

Axor 

/ 

Eliocnai  and 
Azrlkam. 

( 

67. 

Naoum 

1 

Johanan  and 
AnanL 

( 

68. 

Amofl 

60. 
70. 

MatUthiaa 
Joaeph 

Sadoo 
Acheim 

71. 

Janna 
Melchi 

liBVi 

Matihat 

KU 

KHoud 
I'Heazar 
Mfttthan 
Jacob 

■  7?. 

■  73 

'  74 

76. 

76. 

Joseph 
Jrsub 

Joseph 
Jf.bub 

77. 

III.  Solution  of  DiJicuUie$.--'We  do  not  find  that 
there  was  any  objection  made  to  these  genealogies, 
either  by  Jew  or  Gentile,  during  the  1st  centnry.  Had 
any  difficulty  on  this  head  existed,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  Jews,  of  all  others,  would  have  been 
but  too  ready  to  detect  and  expose  it.  We  may,  there- 
fore, fairly  conclude  that,  whatever  difficulty  meets  us 
now  in  harmonizing  our  Lord's  pedigree  as  given  by 
the  two  evangelists,  it  could  have  bad  no  place  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  subsequent 
ages,  however,  objections  were  and  still  are  made  to 
the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

A  preliminary  difficolty,  which  applies,  however, 
equally  to  the  O.-T.  lists,  lies  in  the  small  number  of 
names  between  Judah  and  David,  being  only  nine  for 
an  interval  of  833  years,  making  the  incredible  aver- 
age of  nearly  a  centnr}'  for  each  generation.  Hence 
arises  the  presumption  that  some  names  have  been 
omitted  (see  Browne,  Ordo  Saclorum^  p.  283),  and  at 
least  three — more  probably  nine — munt  be  supplied,  in 
order  to  reduce  this  average  to  the  ordinary  age  of  pa- 
ternity ;  three,  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse,  arc  known  to 
have  been  advanced  in  life  at  the  birth  of  their  youn- 
gest sons,  and  Salmon  was  considerably  so.  The  S}ni- 
chronism  of  Nahshon  with  the  Exode,  and  Boaz  with 
the  earlier  jndges,  requires  the  insertion  of  these  omit- 


ted generations  in  the  latter  put  of  the  list.     See  Ra- 
hab;  Ruth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  names  Menan  and  Melea, 
also  Mattathiaa  and  Maath,  seem  to  be  snperfluoiu  rep- 
etitions of  others  in  the  same  list. 

1.  Difieuliiet  tkcU  tgaply  to  the  EvangditU  nrDiYiD- 
UALLT. — (1.)  It  is  objected  that  Jechoniah  was  not  the 
son  of  Josiah,  but  his  grandson.  Answer:  Matthew 
does  not  mean  to  say  he  was  his  son ;  for  verses  11 
and  12  are  obvionsly  intended  to  designate  two  differ- 
ent persons,  viz.  JehoiaJdm,  and  his  son  Jehoiachin, 
That  the  former  is  the  person  meant  in  ver.  11  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  addition  of  "  his  brethren.**  Whose 
brethren?  Not  Jelioiachin*s  (or  Jechonias),  for  he 
had  none,  but  Jehoiakim*s,  viz.  Jehoahaz  and  Zedeki- 
ah,  the  former  of  whom  reigned  before  him  (though  a 
younger  brother),  and  the  latter  after  him  (1  Chron. 
ill,  15-17).  Admitting  this,  we  see  the  consistency  of 
the  evangelbt  as  to  tbs  nnmber  of  generations  in  tfae 
second  and  third  series ;  whereas  they  who  make 
Jechonias  (ver.  11, 12)  to  be  the  same  person  leave 
only  thirteen  in  the  second  series,  if  Jechonias  be  add- 
ed to  the  third ;  or  in  the  thurd,  if  he  be  placed  to  the 
second.  If  the  objection  had  any  truth,  the  evange- 
list would  be  palpably  inconsistent  with  himself!  St 
Jerome  (m  Matthaum^  cap.  i)  confirms  this  view :  "  If 
Jechonias  be  included  in  the  first  tessarodecade  there 
wUl  not  be  fourteen  generations:  we  may  therefore 
assume  that  the  first  Jechonias  meant  Jocdum  and  the 
latter  Joachin — the  one  spelt  with  the  letters  h  and  m, 
the  other  with  ch  and  n  ;  which  letters,  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  fault  of  transcribers,  were  confounded  by 
Greeks  and  Latins.*'  Porphyry  brought  forward  this 
objection  against  Matthew's  genealogy,  and  we  find 
the  same  father,  in  his  CommaU.  on  Ikadelj  thus  re- 
plying :  *'  In  the  (3ospel  of  Matthew  one  generation 
seems  to  be  wanting,  for  the  second  tessarodecade 
ends  with  Joakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  third  be- 
gins with  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joakim.  Porphyry,  ig- 
norant of  this,  would  exhibit  his  own  skill  in  pronng 
the  £Usity  of  the  evangelist  Matthew.**  We  may  add 
that  some  respectable  MSS.  still  exhibit  the  name  of 
Jehoiakim  as  well  as  that  of  Jechonias.  (See  Strong's 
Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gotpeh^  ad  loc.)  The  triple  se- 
ries of  fourteen  generations  will  therefore  stand  thus 
See  Jehoiakim. 


1.  Abraham. 

2.  Isaac. 
8.  Jacob. 

4.  Judah. 

5.  Pharea. 

6.  Esrom. 

7.  Aram. 

8.  Amlnadab. 

9.  Naaaon. 

10.  Salmon. 

11.  Boaz. 

12.  Obed. 
18.  Jerae. 
14.  David. 


1.  Solomon. 

2.  Rehoboam. 

3.  Abljah. 

4.  Anl 

6l  Jeboahaphat. 

6.  Jehoram. 

7.  Uzziah. 

8.  Jotham. 

9.  Ahaz. 

10.  Hezeklah. 

11.  HauBscelL 

12.  Amon. 

13.  Joilah. 

14.  Jehoiakim, 


1.  Jeconiah. 

2.  Salathiel. 
8.  ZernbnbeL 
4.  Ablod. 

ft.  laUkim. 

6.  Azor. 

7.  Sadok. 

8.  Achim. 

9.  Ellnd. 

10.  Kleazar. 

11.  Matthan 

12.  Jacob. 
1?.  Joeepb. 
14.  Jesua. 


(2.)  It  is  objected  that  Matthew  omits  three  kings, 
viz.  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  (comp.  1  Chron.  iii, 
and>2  Kings  viii),  from  his  second  series.  In  reference 
to  this  objection,  it  might  suffice  to  say  that  Matthew, 
finding  fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to  David 
inclusively,  contracted,  most  likely  in  order  to  assist 
memory  and  give  uniformity,  the  second,  and  possibly 
the  last  series.  If  we  compare  Ezra  vii,  1-6  with  1 
Chron.  vi,  3-15,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ezra,  in  detailing, 
with  apparent  particularity,  his  own  lineal  descent 
ftem  Aaron,  calls  Azariah,  who  was  high-priest  at  the 
dedication  of  the  first  Temple,  the  son,  not  of  Johanan 
his  fiither,  but  of  Meraioth,  his  ancestor  at  the  distance 
of  six  generations.  Doubtless  the  desire  of  abridg- 
ment led  him  to  omit  those  names  with  which  there 
were  connected  no  very  remarkable  associations. 
Some  of  the  early  fathers,  however,  give  a  different 
solutionof  this  difficulty.  Hilary  (m  Mattkaum,  cap. 
i)  says:  *^ Three  generations  are  designedly  passed 
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over  by  Matthew,  for  Jaras  is  said  to  have  begotten 
Ozias,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  the  fourth  from  him,  1.  e. 
Jaras  begat  Ochazias  from  the  Gentile  family  of  Ahab, 
whose  wife  was  Jezebel."  That  the  omission  of  the 
three  kings  was  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  house 
of  guilty  Joram  to  the  fourth  generation  is  the  view 
yet  mere  pointedly  put  forth  by  St.  Jerome  also,  and 
by  many  of  our  own  best  commentators.     See  Son. 

(8:)  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  Matthew  terms  Zoro- 
babel  the  son  of  Salathiel,  whereas  in  1  Chron.  iii,  19, 
he  is  called  the  son  of  Pedcdah.  How  is  this  ?  We 
answer  that  the  Sept.  version  of  1  Chron.  iii  agrees 
with  Matthew,  and  ttiat  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
Zorobabel  is  designated  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Hag- 
gai.  Josephus  also  calls  him  the  son  of  Salathiel. 
Were  he  not  the  immediate  son  of  Salathiel,  but  of  Pe^ 
dcdahy  yet  is  it  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  count  the  grandson  the  son  of  the  grandta- 
ther.  Thus  Laban  is  called  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gren. 
xxix,  5),  as  being  the  son  of  Bethuel,  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  son  of  Nahor  (xxiv,  47).  If,  according  to  another 
manner  of  rendering  ver.  17  and  18,  Salathiel  and  Pe- 
daiah  were  brother?,  Zorobabel  might  have  been,  by 
the  Levirate  law,  the  natural  son  of  the  one  and  the 
legal  son  of  the  other.     See  Pedaiah.  "^ 

(4.)  It  is  again  asked,  if  it  be,  as  Matthew  states, 
that  Salmon,  son  of  Naason,  prince  of  Israel,  had 
married  so  remarkable  a  person  as  Rahab,  how  then 
comes  it  that  such  a  circumstance  is  not  noticed  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  ?  This  objection  will  have  no  force  if 
we  remember  that  this  book,  full  as  it  is  in  describing 
the  partition  of  Canaan  among  the  several  tribes,  is 
yet  very  silent  concerning  the  exploits,  and  even 
names,  of  the  subordinate  leaders  of  Israel.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  surprising  in  the  circumstance  that 
it  should  pass  oveY  in  total  silence  Salmon's  marriage 
with  Rahab.  Had  the  matter  in  question  been  the 
espousal  of  Rahab  by  Joshua  himself,  the  presumption 
against  its  truth  would  be  very  different.  Indeed 
Kimchi,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Joshua^  ad- 
duces a  tradition  to  this  effect,  taken  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  Every  consideration,  moreover,  of  a 
chronological  character  is  in  favor  of  the  cireumstance 
of  the  son  of  Naason,  bom  to  him  in  the  wilderness, 
being  married  to  Rahab.     See  Rahab. 

(5.)  But  a  far  graver  objection  than  that  which  is 
alleged  against  Matthew  for  having  omitted  names  is 
brought  against  Luke  for  having  inserted  that  of  Cai- 
nan  as  son  of  Arphaxad — a  name  neither  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  Samaritan  text,  nor  yet  in  any  of 
the  Targums  or  versions,  save  the  Sept.  We  may  in- 
fer from  the  fact  that  neither  Philo  nor  Josephus,  who 
in  other  respects  followed  this  version,  receive  this 
name  as  genuine,  that  it  was  not  found  in  the  earlier 
copies  of  the  Sept. ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from 
the  corrupted  Sept.  which  has  come  down  to  us,  con- 
taining the  name  in  question,  but  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  raised  to  a  level  of  authority  with 
the  Heb.  text.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  Irenaeus, 
Africantis,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  reject  it  as  an  inter- 
polation. (See,  on  this  subject, Whitby's  Preface^  the 
Reader^  and  Lightfoot's  J7an». ;  also  Usher's  Diteertti- 
tion  on  Caimm,  and  Kidder's  Demonsir.  of  Meadah,^ 
See  Cainan. 

2.  We  are  now  to  compare  the  evangelists  as  to  the 
points  on  which  they  agree  and  differ.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Celsus  attacked  the  genealogies  on  the  score 
of  any  inconaislency  with  each  other.  Not  so  the  em- 
psror  Julian ;  he  made  their  discrepancies  the  specific 
ground  of  attack.  Jerome  (in  MaU.  i)  thus  writes : 
"  Julianus  Augustus  in  this  place  attacks  the  evangel- 
ists on  the  ground  of  dUcrepcmcy :  Matthew  calls  Jo- 
seph the  son  of  Jacob,  whereas  Luke  calls  him  the  son 
of  Heli !  Had  Julian  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  he  would  have  seen  that 
one  evangelist  gives  the  natural  and  the  other  the  le- 
gal pedigree  of  Joseph." 


(1.)  The  first  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
of  the  evangelists  (one  to  which  this  ancient  father  ob^ 
vionsly  here  alludes)  is  that  of  Africanus,  which,  he  in- 
forms us  (Eusebius,  But.  Eccle$,  i,  7),  he  receivcMl  from 
the  relatives  of  our  Lord,  who,  because  of  their  consan* 
guinity  to  him,  were  called  Aeawoawoi.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  Matthan,  the  third  in  the  list  from  Joseph 
in  Matthew's  genealogy,  and  Melchi,  the  third  in 
Luke's  list,  married  successively  the  same  woman,  by 
whom  the  former  begat  Jacob,  and  the  latter  Heli. 
Heli  dying  without  issue,  his  maternal  brother  took 
his  widow  to  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Joseph,  who,  ac- 
cording to  law  (Deut.  xxv,  6),  was  registered  by  Luke 
as  the  son  of  Heli,  though  naturally  the  son  of  Jacob, 
as  Matthew  records  him.  This  is  the  explanation 
which  was  generally  admitted  by  Eusebius,  Nazian- 
zen,  the  writer  of  ^^  orthodoasoi^  and  others,/or  €iget. 

(2.)  Grotius,  however,  availing  himself  of  the  tradi- 
tion that  Heli  and  Jacob  were  both  sons  of  the  same 
mother,  but  of  different  fathers  (Matthan  and  Mel- 
chi), supposes  that  Luke  traces  the  natural  pedigree  of 
Christ,  and  Matthew  the  legal.  This  he  argues  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  Salathiel  eovld  not  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  JedwnioM^  who  was  ckUdlese — according 
to  the  declaration  of  God  by  Jeremiah  (xxii) — and  was, 
therefore,  as  Luke  states,  the  son,  properly  so  called, 
of  Neri,  of  Nathan's  line ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Levi- 
rate law  imposed  no  necessity  on  Jacob  to  marry  Hell's 
widow,  they  being  only  uterine  brothers.  The  learned 
commentator  might  have  been  led  to  this  view  by  St. 
Ambrose,  who,  in  his  CommenUxrg  on  Luke,  says,  **  Heli, 
fratre  sine  liberis  decedente,  copulatus  est  fratris  uxo- 
ri,  et  generavit  filinm  Joseph,  qui  juxta  legem  Jacobi 
filius  dicitur."  But  both  the  reasons  assigned  by  Gro- 
tius for  differing  frx)m  the  solution  of  Africanus  would 
seem  to  be  founded  on  a  petiHo  principii.  It  does  not 
appear  an  ascertained  fact  that  Salathiel  was  not  the 
natural  son  of  Jechonias,  nor  yet  that  the  law  which 
obliged  a  man  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother  might  be  departed  from  when  they  were  only 
maiemal  brethren ;  for  even  in  cases  of  distant  rela- 
tionship the  law  seemed  obligatory,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Boaz  marrying  Ruth,  the  widow  of  his  distant 
kinsman.  Whitby  defends  Africanus's  account ;  Ham- 
mond, Le  Clero,  and  Wetstein  agreo  with  Grotius. 

(3.)  Dr.  Barrett,  who,  in  his  preliminary  dissertation 
to  a  curious  fac-eimile  of  a  most  ancient  MS.  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  (an  abridgment  of  which  treatise  may 
be  found  in  Cbu'ke's  Commentargj  at  the  end  of  Luke 
iii),  brings  to  bear  upon  this  difficult  question  a  large 
share  of  sound  learning  and  correct  criticism,  objects 
to  the  above  theory  as  given  by  Africanus  and  altered 
by  Grotius,  on  the  ground  principally  that  it  refers 
entirely  to  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  without 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  son 
of  David.  Dr.  Barrett  then  states  his  own  hj'pothesis, 
viz.,  that  Matthew  relates  the  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
and  Luke  that  of  Mary.  He  supposes  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, that  after  Matthew  had  given  his  genealogical  ta- 
ble another  should  be  added  by  Luke,  fully  to  prove 
that  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  derived  his  descent 
Anom  David,  not  only  by  his  supposed  father  Joseph, 
but  also  by  his  real  mother  Mary.  The  writere  who 
agree  in  this  opinion  Dr.  B.  divides  into  two  classes : 
first,  those  who  assert  that  the  families  of  Solomon  and 
Nathan  met  in  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  after  which 
they  separated,  and  were  again  reunited  in  Joseph  and 
Mary ;  secondly,  those  who  suppose  that  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel  were  distinct  individuals,  and  deny  that  any 
union  took  place  between  them  previously  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  rejects  this  latter  opin- 
ion because  it  seoms  to  contradict  the  divine  promise 
(2  Sam.  vii,  12-16),  which  intimates  that  Christ  should 
be  lineaUg  descended  from  David  through  Solomon. 
He  therefore  receives  the  former  hypothesis,  and  sup- 
ports it  by  numerous  and  profound  arguments.  (See 
his  PreUminarg  DiMtcriaHon  to  Codex  RescHptut;  see 
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tlto,  oa  both  byfoOiam,  Lighttbot'i  Bamurng  Er. ;  \  Mya, "  Omnea  Hebmocum  gcnenUaniit  SttcrtptMi  in 
South'g  Sermom  on  An.  xU,  U,  vol.  tli )  WeUteln,  oi'arcbivli  Tampli  Hcretkiribiu  habtbantur."  It  vru 
afati'nm,  i,  17 ;  Biahop  Kiddcr'a  Demattt.  o/MaiuA,  I  doubtless  tnm  tbU  source  that  thisj  had  the  above- 
part,  il  (o  ch.  xiii ;  Ilale's  AMii/A  of  Chrcmology,  vol.  named  parta  of  our  Loid'a  lagol  lad  natonl  pedigrea ; 
iii.)  for,  otharwiaa,  they  wonld  have  exposed  themselves  to 

In  coutiocting  their  genealogical  tables,  it  is  well    the  cavils  of  the  Jews ;  nor  eould  the  apoatlu  have 
knonn  that  the  Jewi  reckoned  wholly  by  males,  re-    appealed,  aa  they  did,  with  confldence,  to  Christ's  ped- 
Jeeting,  where  the  blood  of  tbe  gnniUather  passed  to    igiee,  as  answering  all  the  reqniiementa  of  propbecj. 
the  grandson  throngh  a  daughter,  the  name  of  the    — KlEto,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  v. 
daughter  herself,  and  counting  that  dsnghter's 


band  for  the  son  of  the  maternal  grandCathei  (Numb. 
zxvi,  BS ;  xxvii,  4-7).  On  this  principle  Joseph,  be- 
gotten by  Jacob,  msrrlea  Mary,  the  daughter  ofHeli, 
and  in  the  genealogical  register  of  bis  wife's  fhmity  is  { 
counted  for  Heli's  son.  Salathiel,  begotten  by  Jeco-  ' 
Diah,  marries  the  daughter  of  Neri,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, is  acFonntsd  his  son  :  In  Zonbabel,  tbe  offspring 
of  Salatbiel  and  Neri's  dangbter,  the  lines  of  Solomon 
and  Nathan  coalesce ;  Joseph  and  Mary  are  of  tbe 
aaoie  tribe  and  family :  they  are  both  descendants  of 
David  in  tbe  line  of  Salomon;  they  have  in  them  both  ^ 
the  blood  of  Nathan,  David's  son.  Joseph  deduces  his 
descent  fhtm  Abind  (Uatt.  i,  IS),  Mary  from  Sheaa  ' 
(Luke  iii,  !T),  sons  of  ZorobabeL  The  genealogies  of  I 
Uatthew  and  Luke  are  parts  of  one  perfect  whole,  and  ' 
each  of  (bem  is  essential  to  (he  explanation  of  the  oth- 
er. ByMatthew'sUbleweprovelhedescentofUaiy, 
as  well  as  Joseph,  ftom  Solomon ;  by  Luke's  we  tee 
the  descent  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  Mary,  from  Nathan. 
But  still  It  is  ashed  how  know  we  that  Uaiy  was  the 
daughter  of  Neri? 

[1.]  Because  the  angel  Gabriel,  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion, lold  the  Virgin  that  God  wontd  Eire  her  divine 
son  tbe  throne  of  his  father  David  (Luke  i,  S3),  and 
thus  It  was  nccessarj'  to  prove  this  by  her  genealogy 
afterwards. 

[!.]  Hary  ia  called  by  the  Jaws  lb?  ns,  ■ 
daughter  of  Heli,"  and  by  the  early  Cbristisn  writers 
"the  daughter  of  Joakim  and  Anna"  (Llghtfoot,  on 
Lake  iii,  28).  But  Joakim  and  Eliaklm  (as  ditfi 
names  in  Hebrew  for  God)  are  sometimes  interchanged 
(j  Chron.  iiivi,  1) :  Eli  or  Heli,  then,  u  the  abridg- 
ment of  Eliaklm. 

[3.]  The  evangelist  Luke  has  critically  distinguish- 
ed the  Ttal  from  the  Ug^  genealogy  by  a  parenthetical 
remark  ;  'IitirDi>;  i^  (uc  ivoiiiZiTo)  uioc  'lurff^f ,  roi)  i 
'HX;,  "JeSBB  being  (as  was  reputed)  the  son  of  Joseph 
(but  in  reality),  the  son  of  Heli,"  or  his  grandson  by 
the  mother's  side,  for  so  the  ellipsis  should  be  supplied. 
Uoreover,  on  comparing  the  two  tables,  VB  had  that 
from  Abraliam  to  David  they  agree  with  each  other 
because  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  genealogies 
of  Genesis,  Roth,  and  I  Chron.  iii ;  bnt  from  David  to 

agreeing  only  in  two  persons,  viz.  Salatbiel  and  Zoro- 
babel. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  there  are  now  in  Luke't 
genenlngy  Kventy->rrm  names  ;  whereas  IrenBus, 
Africsnus,  snd  other  early  hthers,  acknowledge  but 
sevenly-hco.  But  if  we  omit  the  names  Maalh,  Mat- 
taAiai,  MiUa,  Maaan,  and  Cokkbi,  aa  being  interpo- 
lations, then  tbe  number  will  be  reduced  to  sevi    ~ 


n  of  tb 


We  remark  thi 

the  tame  person  by  different 

torn  was  peculiarly  prevalent  about  the  time 

captivity  (Dan.  i,  6,  7 ;  also  comp.  3  Sam.  iii,  8 

Chron,  ill,  1). 

lastly,  it  b  inquired  whence  the  evangelis' 
their  genealogies  from  Zorohabel  to  Christ,  there 
nothing  of  them  to  be  found  In  Script! 


TUa: 


tbe  JewB  to  call 


We  J 


L'J 


Hi! 

11 

Hi 

AMJ-l" 

Lsok...... 

SS^;:;:::::: 

those  authentic  public  tables  kept  by  tbe  |  latter 


(4.)  Rejecting  all  the  above  identtficatlona  and  Le- 
I    vlrste   marriages,  Lord  Hervey  {Gtntalagitt   of  our 
Lord,  Csmbr.  1853)  contends  that  both   evangellata 
e  genealogy  of  Joseph,  Matthew's  being  the 
ro.vnl  line,  and  Luke's  the  private.      He  aup- 
iBt  Msry  was  the  dsuKhler  of  Jncob,  and  thus 
]f  Joaepb.     The  discrepancies  in  the 


s  of  the  two  lists  be  attempts  to  reconcile 
a  "  Rheea"  to  be  merely  a  tide  (Cbald.  for 
h  alio  Ensebius  {Jliit.  EccU:  i,  1)  \  prince)  of  Zorobabel,  so  that  "Joanna"  of  Lnka  will 
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be  the  "  Hananiah"  of  1  Chron.,  but  omitted  by  Matt. ; 
then  identifying  Matthew's  "  Abiud"  with  Luke's '' Ju- 
da,"  and  both  with  the  "HodaUh"  of  1  Chron. ;  also 
Matthew's  "Matthan"  with  Lul^e's  ''Matthat;"  and 
finally  catting  off  all  the  remaining  names  in  1  Chron., 
and  supposing  a  number  of  generations  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  following  names  of  Matthew ;  so  that 
the  lists  will,  in  this  part,  stand  thus : 

(Mmtt.  and  Z«b.) 

SiOathiAl 

Zorobabel  (Um  Prlne*,  or  RhMa) 

Jmdiui  (Kwumiah.  in  1  Chron.  Ill,  19, 
onlttMl  by  Unttbcir,  1, 13) 

Jada,  or  Ab-ind  (Hodalnh,  1  Chroo.  iU,  S4) 


I 


MaU, 


Klldkim 

Aior 

Sitdoe 

Acnlm 

Ellud 
I 


JoMph 

I 
ScdmI 

UaltathlM 

Maath 

WM 

Nnnm 

Azno« 

I 

MnttothiM 

JoMph 

Juina 


XiOv. 


(MaU.  and  Zmit.) 


Melebl 

Levi 
I 


MaU, 


Hit  h«lr  wu  IfatUuuB  or  Matihat 

I 


l«i«. 


I 
Jacob 


(Jtaf.  and  Lnkt.) 


HeU 

I 


Mary.  Jacob's  hoir  waa  Joaepk 

,    I 

Jnca,  called  Cbrbt. 

The  violent  character  of  these  suppositions  is  sufii- 
dently  obvious.    (See  each  name  in  its  place.) 

(5.)  Others,  like  Alford  (^Comment,  ad  loc.),  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But  this 
is  a  view  in  which,  with  the  actual  documents  before 
us,  few  will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to, 
Mill,  Vindication  of  the  Gertealogies  (Cambridge,  1842) ; 
Beeston,  Geneal.  of  Matt,  and  Luke  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1842) ; 
Jour,  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1866 ;  Meih.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1852, 
p.  593  sq. ;  Schleyer,  in  the  Theolog.  QuarteUchr,  1836. 
Older  treatises  may  be  seen  in  Darling's  Cyclop.  Bib- 
liogrc^h.  ii,  col.  771  sq.,  1854;  Volbcding,  IndeXj  p.  7 ; 
Hase,  Leben  Jeau,  p.  51.     See  Lineage. 

Genebrard,  Gilbbrt,  a  celebrated  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  Rioni,  in  Anvergne,  in  1537.  Having  en- 
tered into  the  Benedictine  order  at  the  abbev  of  Maus- 
sac,  he  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  learned  Greek  under 
Tumebius.  In  1569  ho  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Navarre.  In  1592  h€  was 
made  archbishop  of  Aix  by  Gregory  XIV.  He  had, 
in  the  same  year,  published  a  ^'  Treatise  of  Elections" 
(/>s  Sacrarum  Electionum  Jure  et  necessitate,  ad  EccU- 
sim  Gallicanm  Jtedinteffrationem),  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed that  the  elections  of  bishops  belong  of  right  to  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  argued  acutely  against  the  nom- 
inations of  kings  and  princes.  The  Parliament  of  Aix 
in  1596  decreed  that  bis  book  should  be  burnt  l>y  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  and,  after  depriving 
the  author  of  his  see,  condemned  him  to  lianishment 
from  the  kingdom,  prohibiting  his  return  to  it  on  pain 
of  death.  He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to 
his  priory  at  Semur,  where  he  died  March  24,  1597. 
Genebrard  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  besides  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, and  others  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Dupin,  A 


Sacred  Chronology  (8vo) : — Notes  upon  the  Scripture  ;— 
A  Commentarif  upon  the  Psalms  (8vo),  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly applies  himself  to  reconcile  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  vulgar  Latin,  and  defends  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris  (1588,  fol.)  — ^t 
Translation  of  the  Canticles  into  Iambic  Verse : — Notes 
upon  the  Hebrew  Grammar.  He  publish3d  an  edition 
of  Origeh's  Works,  with  a  Latin  version  (1578) ;  and  a 
translation  into  French  of  Josephus  (2  vols.  8vo). — Du- 
pin, Eccl,  Writers,  cent,  xvi ;  Iloefer.  Nouv.  Biog,  GhU- 
rale,  xix,  865 ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  287. 

General  (of  religious  order), "  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  tiie  supreme  head,  under  the  pope,  of  the 
aggregated  communities  thronghout  Christendom  be- 
longing to  a  religious  order.  The  governing  authori- 
ties of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes :  (1.)  The 
superiors  of  individual  convents  or  communities,  called 
in  different  orders  by  the  various  names  of  abbot,  pri- 
or, rector,  guardian,  etc.;  (2.)  The  provinciab,  who 
liavB  anthority  over  all  the  convents  of  an  entire  prov- 
ince—the provinces,  in  the  monastic  sense  of  the  word, 
being  usually  coincident  as  to  local  limits  with  the 
several  kingdoms  in  which  the  order  is  established ; 
(3.)  The  general,  to  whom  not  only  each  member  of 
the  order,  but  all  the  various  officials  of  ever}'  rank, 
are  absolutely  subject.  The  general  is  usually  elect- 
ed by  the  general  chapter  of  the  order,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  orders,  consists  properly  of  the  provin- 
cials, with  whom,  however,  are  commonly  associated 
the  heads  of  the  more  important  monasteries,  as  also 
the  superiors  of  certain  subdivisions  of  provinces. 
The  office  of  general  in  most  orders  is  held  for  three 
years.  In  that  of  the  Jesuits  it  is  for  life ;  but  in  all, 
the  election  of  the  general  chapter  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  In  most  orders,  too,  there  is  assigned  to 
the  general  a  consultor  (adrntnator)  or  associate  (sod- 
ui),  who,  however,  is  entitled  to  advise,  but  has  no  au- 
thority to  control  the  superior.  The  general,  also,  is 
supposed  to  consult  with  and  to  receive  reports  from 
the  various  local  superiors.  He  sends,  if  necessary,  a 
visitor  to  inquire  into  particular  abusep,  or  to  report 
upon  such  controversies  as  may  arise,  and  ho  holds  a 
genera]  chapter  of  the  order  at  stated  times,  which  dif- 
fer according  to  the  usage  of  the  several  orders.  The 
general  is  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  being 
subject  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  him- 
self. He  resides  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoys  certain 
privileges,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  right  to 
sit  and  vote  with  the  bishops  in  a  general  council  of 
the  Church." — Chamljers,  Encydopadia,  s.  v. 

General  AsBembly.   See  Assembly,  General. 

General  Councils.    See  Councils. 

General- Vicar.    See  Vicar-Gekeral. 

Generation  (fl^V''^*  yiv«<yic,  the  actf  yewritia, 
the  result:  *li^,  ytvid,  a  period).  Considerable  ob- 
scurity attends  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  English 
version,  which  arises  from  the  translators  having 
merged  the  various  meanings  of  the  same  original 
word,  and  even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term,  '*  generation."  The  remark,  too,  is  just,  that 
in  the  literal  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  word 
"generation"  generally  occurs  wherever  the  Latin 
has  generatio,  and  the  Greek  yevid  or  yii'iotc  (Rees's 
Encyclopadia,  article  Generation).  The  following  in- 
stances seem  to  require  the  original  words  to  be  un- 
derstood in  some  one  of  their  derivative  senses :  Gen. 
ii,  4,  **  These  are  the  generations'*  (nilVin ;  Sept.  >) 

/3t/3Xoc  yeviotM^ ;  Vulg.  generationet),  rather  "origin," 
"  history,"  etc.  The  same  Greek  words,  Matt,  i,  1, 
are  rendered  "  genealogy,"  etc.,  by  recent  translators : 
Campbell  has  "lineage."  Gen.  v,  1,  "The  book  of  the 
generations"  (riVlR  "IBD ;  Sept.  as  before ;  Vulg.  li- 
ber  generatioms)  is  properly  afavuly  register,  a  history 
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of  Adam.  The  samo  words,  Gen.  xxxidi,  2,  mean  a 
histon'  of  Jacob  and  his  descendants;  so  also  Gen.  ▼!, 
9 ;  Xf'l,  and  elsewhere.  Gen.  vii,  1,  **  In  this  genera^ 
tion**  (rwn  "li^a;  Sept.  Iv  ry  ytvtf  rai;ry,Vulg.  m 
gmeraUane  hoe)  is  evidently  **  in  tliis  age."  Gen.  xv, 
6,  "  In  the  foorth  generation"  O*!"! ;  Sept  ytvta, 
Vulg.  generatio)  is  an  instance  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  a  certain  atdgned period,  Psa.  xlix,  19, "  The  gen- 
eration of  his  &ther8"  (miax  11^-^?,  Sept.  yivtaq 
trark^iav  ai/rov)  Gesenins  renders  '*the  (f loeUin!^  of  his 
fathers,*'  i  e.  the  grare,  and  adduces  Isa.  xxxviii, 
12.  Psa.  Ixxiii,  15, ''  The  generation  of  thy  children" 
(;{*^3^  ^i^,  Sept  yivta  rdv  vi<MV  aov)  is  ^^dass," 
*' oilier/'  *' description;"  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  11, 12, 18, 
14.  Isa.  liii,  8,  *'  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?" 
(•i*l1^;  Sept  Hjv  ytvtav  abrou  rig  ^<i|y^a«rai,  Vulg. 
ffeneratio)  Lowth  renders  **  manner  of  life,"  in  trans- 
lation and  note,  but  adduces  no  precedent  Some 
consider  it  equivalent  to  5'^T,  ver.  10 :  yivtd  (Sept) 
answers  to  $^T,  Esth.  ix,  28.  Joscphus  uses  ?ro\Ar}v 
yfVcaV,  AfU,  i,  10,  8  (Hengstenberg,  Chrittoloffy  of  the 
Old  Testament,  vol.  i,  Washington,  1836-9 ;  Paul!,  Ana- 
lect.  Hd>raic.  p.  162,  Oxford,  1889).  Michaelis  renders 
it,  **  Where  was  the  providence  that  cared  for  his  life?" 
Gesenins  and  Rosenmilller,  "  Who  of  his  contempora- 
ries reflected  ?"  Seller,  *^  Who  can  describe  bis  length 
of  lifo  ?"  In  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  i,  17),  ytviai 
ii  a  series  of  persons,  a  succession  from  the  same 
>tock;  so  used  by  Josepbns  (^Ant,  i,  7,  2);  Philo  (Vit. 
Mot,  i,  COS) ;  Matt  iii,  7,  yivvrifjMTa  ixi^vwVf  is  well 
rendered  by  Doddridge  and  others  ^*  brood  of  vipers." 
Matt  xxiv,  34,  >/  ykvia  aurq  means  the  generation  or 
persons  then  living  conten^poranf  with  Christ  (see  Mac- 
Icnight's  Harmongf  for  an  illustration  of  this  sense). 
Luke  xvi,  8,  ti^  rijv  ytvtdv  n)y  iavrutVf  **  in  their  gen- 
eration," etc.,  wiser  in  regard  to  their  dealings  with 
the  men  of  their  generation ;  RoeenmUller  gives,  inter 
St.  1  Pet  ii,  8,  ycvoc  icXficrov,  is  a  *^  chosen  people," 
quoted  fifom  Sept  Vers,  of  Isa.  xliii,  20.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Sicnins,  the  Egyptians  also,  assigned  a  certain  period 
to  a  generation.  The  Greeks  reckoned  three  genera- 
tions for  every  hundred  years,  i.  e.  88^  3'earB  to  each ; 
Herod,  ii,  142,  yivcat  rpfi^  dvdpCtv  iKarov  trid  lori, 
'*  Three  generations  of  men  make  one  hundred  years." 
This  is  nearly  the  present  computation.  To  the  same 
effect  Clem.  Alexandrinus  speaks  (^Strom.  i,  2) ;  so  also 
PhavorinuB,  who,  citing  the  age  of  Nestor  from  Homer 
(//.  i,  250),  Tip  ^  Tjdij  iuo  fiiv  ytviai,  "two  genera- 
tions," says  it  means  that  virtpslSri  rd  itijKovra  trri, 
**  he  was  above  sixty  years  old."  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, assigned  different  periods  to  a  yived  at  different 
times  (Perizonius,  Oriff.  jEgypt.  p.  175  sq. ;  Jensius, 
Fercul,  Ldterar.  p.  6).  The  ancient  Hebrews  also  reck- 
oned by  the  generation,  and  assigned  different  spaces 
of  time  to  it  at  different  periods  of  their  history.  In 
the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  one  hundred  years  (comp. 
Gen.  XV,  16,  "In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither").  This  is  explained  in  ver.  18,  and  in  Exod. 
xii,  40,  to  be  four  hundred  years.  Caleb  was  /ourth 
in  descent  from  Judah,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
fourth  from  Levi.  In  Deut.  i,  85 ;  ii,  14,  Moses  uses 
the  term  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  later  times  (Ba^ 
ruch  vi,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  j  ver.  2)  yfvtd  clear- 
ly means  ten  years.  In  Matt  i,  17,  ytvtd  means  a  sin- 
gle descent  from  father  to  son.  Homer  uses  the  word 
in  tho  same  sense  (//.  i,  250);  also  Herodotus  (i,  3). 
(See  Gesenius's  and  Robinson's  Lexicons,  under  the 
above  Heb.  and  Gr.  words.) — Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

Generation,  Eternal,  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d. 
See  Chbistoloot  ;  Sonship  of  Christ. 

Genesis  (Sept.  rivfeic,  ffeneration),  the  first  book 
of  the  Law  or  the  Pentateuch,  is  in  Hebrew  called 


r'^tSfetna,  BerefUtt%  from  the  word  with  which  it  be- 
gins.    See  Law. 

I.  Oeneral  Character, — The  book  of  Genesis  has  an 
interest  and  an  importance  to  which  no  other  docnment 
of  antiquity  can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest 
book  in  the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be  some 
papyrus-rolls  in  our  museums  which  were  written  in 
£g>pt  about  the  same  time  that  the  genealogies  of  the 
Shemitic  race  were  so  carefully  collected  in  the  tents  of 
the  patriarchs.  But  these  rolls  at  best  contain  barren 
registers  of  litde  service  to  the  historian.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  fragments  of  Chinese  litenture  which, 
in  their  present  form,  date  back  as  far  as  2200  years 
B.C.,  and  even  more  (GfMrer,  Urgeschichie,  i,  215); 
but  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astronomi<^ 
calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and  temporary 
interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich  in  details 
respecting  other  races  besides  the  race  to  which  it  more 
immediately  belongs ;  and  the  Jewish  pedigrees  there 
so  studiously  preserved  are  but  the  scaffolding  whereon 
is  reared  a  temple  of  universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquit)',  in  all  other  re- 
spects they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The  Mantras, 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it  would  seem,  as 
old  as  the  14th  century  B.C.  (see  Colebroke,  Asiai.  lies, 
vii,  288,  and  professor  Wilson's  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  H^'  Fa/o).  The  Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  scholars,  is  of  very  much  more  modem 
date.  Of  the  Chinese  sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih- 
king,  is  undoubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all ;  while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly  not 
earlier  than  the  6th  century  B.C.  (Gfrdrer,  i,  270). 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  collection  of 
hymns  more  or  less  sublime ;  nor  like  the  Zendaveata, 
a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin  of  all  things ; 
nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintelligible  jumble  whose 
expositors  could  twist  it  from  a  cosmological  essay  into 
a  standard  treatise  on  ethical  philosophy  (Hardwick, 
Christ  and  other  Masters,  III,  i,  16).  It  is  a  history, 
and  it  is  a  religious  hbtory.  The  earlier  portion  of 
the  book,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may 
properly  be  termed  a  history  of  the  world ;  the  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  tho  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history:  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man ;  it  tells  of 
the  early  happiness  of  a  paradise  in  which  God  spake 
with  man ;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  consequences ;  of  the 
promise  of  redemption ;  of  the  gigantic  growth  of  sin, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Flood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a 
new  covenant  with  man,  its  unchangeableness  typified 
by  the  bow  in  the  heavens ;  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race  over  the  world.  It  then  passes  to  the 
story  of  redemption ;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abra- 
ham, and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all 
that  chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah  brought 
his  people  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  religions 
aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition rightly  to  understand  it.  Of  course  the  facta 
must  be  treated  like  any  other  historical  facts,  sifted  in 
the  same  way,  and  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  evi- 
dence. But  if  we  would  judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
we  must  not  forget  the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It 
is  only  in  this  M-ay  we  can  understand,  for  instance, 
why  the  history  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much 
minuteness  of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of 
men  we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  Only  in 
this  way,  too,  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied,  not  with  the 
fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  of  the 
three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac, 
and  to  Jacob  that  God  revealed  himself.     It  was  to 
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them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was  to  be  the 
hope  of  Israel  till  '*  the  fulness  of  the  time"  should 
come.  Hence  to  these  wandering  sheiks  attaches  a 
grandeur  and  an  interest  greater  than  that  of  the  Ba- 
bels and  Nimrods  of  the  world.  The  minutest  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  are  worthier  to  be  chronicled  than 
the  rise  and  fkll  of  empires.  This  is  not  merely  trom 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  firom  his 
religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He  lived 
in  the  land  given  to  the  fathers ;  he  looked  for  the  seed 
promised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  See  Abra- 
ham. 

II.  Unity  of  Desiffn, — This  venerable  monument, 
with  which  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  com- 
mencdA,  and  which  forms  its  real  basis,  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts;  one  universal,  and  one  special.  The 
most  ancient  history  of  the  whole  human  race  is  con- 
tained in  chapters  i-xi,  and  the  history  of  Israel's  an- 
cestors, the  patriarchs,  in  chapters  xU>l.  These  two 
parts  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected  with  each 
other  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  the  first 
merely  the  aim  of  furnishing  a  universal  histor}\  That 
a  distinct  plan  and  method  characterize  the  work  is 
now  generally  admitted.  This  is  acknowledged,  in 
fact,  quite  as  much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in 
the  book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  as  far  as  its  plan  is  con- 
cerned, than  Banke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald,  Indeed 
(in  his  ComposUion  der  Genen8\  was  the  first  who  es- 
tablished it  satisikctorily,  and  clearly  pointed  out  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer?  First,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  Is,  after  all,  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch form  a  consecutive  whole :  they  are  not  merely 
a  collection  of  ancient  fragments  loosely  strung  to- 
gether, but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere,  a  well-digest- 
ed and  connected  composition.     See  Pentateuch. 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establishment 
of  the  theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant  there  rati- 
fied, whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was  constituted  "a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  to  Jehovah.** 
With  reference  to  this  great  central  fact  all  the  rest 
of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the  midst 
of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself.  But  a  nation 
must  have  laws,  therefora  he  gives  them  a  law ;  and, 
in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relationship  to  God,  this 
body  of  laws  is  both  reli-dons  and  political,  defining 
their  duty  to  God  as  well  as  their  duty  to  their  neigh- 
bor. Further,  a  nation  must  have  a  land,  and  the 
promise  of  the  land  and  the  preparation  for  its  posses- 
sion are  all  along  kept  in  view. 

The  l)ook  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chapten  of 
Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theocracy.  In  reading  it  we  must  n- 
member  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  extended  work ; 
and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these  two  prominent 
ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic  unity  to  the  whole 
composition,  via.  the  people  of  God,  and  the  promised 
land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abraham 
holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions  of  Genesis 
that  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the  entire  Penta- 
teuch. Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  Jewish  nation : 
to  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan  is  fint  given  in  prom- 
ise. Isaac  and  Jacob,  though  also  prominent  figures 
in  the  narrative,  yet  do  but  inherit  the  promise  as 
Abraham's  childran,  and  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  leads 
finally  to  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In 
like  manner,  the  former  section  of  the  book  is  written 
with  the  same  obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
writer's  plan  to  tell  us  what  the  divine  praparation  of 


the  world  was,  in  (»rder  to  show,  firet,  the  significance* 
of  the  call  of  Abraham,  and,  next,  the  true  nature  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham  till  be  comes,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  the  beginning  of  all  things.  He  doea 
not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering,  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a  son  of  Noiedi ; 
and  who  was  Noah,  etc.  But  he  begins  with  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  because  the  God  who  created  the 
world  and  the  Grod  who  revealed  himself  to  the  fathera 
is  the  same  God.  Jehovah,  who  commanded  his  peo- 
ple to  keep  holy  the  seventh  day,  was  the  same  God 
who,  in  six  days,  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day  firom  all  his  work.  The 
God  who,  when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy, 
and  gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  his  people  out  of 
Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah,  and 
through  him  with  **all  the  families  of  the  earth,"  is 
the  God  who  also  made  himself  known  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  In  a  word,  creation 
and  redemption  are  eternally  linked  together.  This 
is  the  idea  which,  in  fact,  gives  its  shape  to  the  history, 
although  its  distinct  enunciation  is  reserved  for  the  N. 
T.  There  we  learn  that  all  things  were  created  by 
and  for  Christ,  and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (Col. 
i,  16, 17) ;  and  that  by  the  Church  is  made  known  unto 
principalities  and  powere  the  manifest  wisdom  of  God. 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  not  to  tell  us 
also  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  tlie  wholo  human  race. 
But,  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  histor}",  it  makes  the 
universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national.  Its  de- 
sign is  to  show  how  God  revealed  himself  to  the  first 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be  his  witness  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  inner  principle  of  uni- 
ty which  pervades  the  book.  Its  external  framework 
we  are  now  to  examine.  Five  principal  persons  are 
the  pillars,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture rests,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

(I.)  Adam. — ^The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  ear- 
liest history  of  mankind  (ch.  i-iii).  As  yet,  no  di- 
vergence of  the  different  families  of  man. 

(II.)  Noah. — ^The  history  of  Adam's  descendants  to  the 
death  of  Noah  (ch.  iv-lx).  Here  we  have  (1)  the  line 
of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  Seth,  whose  descendants  are  (2)  traced  in  gen- 
ealogical succession,  and  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far 
as  Noah,  and  (8)  the  history  of  Noah  himself  (ch.  vi- 
ix),  continued  to  his  death. 

(III.)  ^ftroAotm.— Noah's  posterity  till  the  death  of 
Abraham  (x-xxv,  18).  Here  we  have  (1)  the  peo- 
pling of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of  Noah's 
three  sons  (xi,  1-9).  The  history  of  two  of  these  Is 
then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem  only  pursued 
(xi,  10-82)  as  far  as  Tereh  and  Abraham,  where  tho 
genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (8)  Abraham  is  now 
the  prominent  figure  (xii-xxv,  18).  But  as  Terah  had 
two  other  sons,  Nahor  and  Haron  (xi,  27),  some  notices 
respecting  their  families  aro  added.  I^t's  migration 
with  Abraham  into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  ho  was  the  father  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  (xix,  87,  88),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham. Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but  his  family 
is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii,  20-24),  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
for  Rebekah's  sake,  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  children,  there  branches 
off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael  (xxi,  9,  etc.),  and  next  the 
children  by  Keturah ;  and  the  genealogical  notices  of 
these  two  branches  of  his  posterity  are  apparently 
brought  together  (xxv,  1-6,  and  xxv,  12-18),  in  order 
that,  being  hero  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abra- 
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hain*8  life,  the  main  etream  of  the  narrative  may  flow 
in  the  channel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

(IV.)  /fooc. — Isaac's  life  (xxv,  lO-xxxy,  29),  a  life 
in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his  sons  the 
final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the  field  clear  for 
the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed.  Even  when  Na- 
hor's  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as  it  does  in  ch.  xxix, 
wc  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  throw 
light  on  Jacob's  histor}*. 

(V,)  Jacob. — The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  (xxxvi, 
1). — Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1)  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Esau  (ch.  xxxvi),  who  then  drops  out  of  the 
narrative,  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of  the  patriarchs 
may  be  carried  on  without  interruption  to  the  death  of 
Joseph  (ch.  xxxvii-1). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  preserved 
throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never  forgotten. 
God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is  his  object  to  con- 
vey. The  history  of  that  chosen  seed  who  were  the 
heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the  guardians  of  the  divine 
oracles,  is  the  only  history  which  interprets  man's  re- 
lation to  God.  By  its  light  all  others  shine,  and  may 
be  read  when  the  time  shall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
different  families  drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  prin- 
cipal stock,  their  course  is  briefiy  indicated.  A  hint 
is  given  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations ;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel.  Thus 
the  whole  book  may  be  compared  to  one  of  those  vast 
American  rivers  which,  inrtead  of  being  fed  by  tribu- 
taries, aend  off  here  and  there  certain  lesser  streams  or 
bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the  main  current  mean- 
while flowing  on  with  its  great  mass  of  water  to  the 
sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan.  It  is 
no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of  ancient 
fragments  without  order  or  arrangement.  It  coheres 
by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its  whole  structure 
presents  a  very  definite  and  clearly  marked  outline. 
But  does  it  follow  from  (his  that  the  book,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a  single  author  ? 

III.  Unify  of  Composition. — Thia,  which  is  a  point  in 
dispute  among  the  critics  with  regard  to  cdl  the  boolcs 
of  the  Pentateuch,  has  been  particularly  questioned  in 
the  case  of  Genesis.  The  question  was  raised  wheth- 
er the  sources  from  which  the  writer  of  Genesis  drew 
his  information  were  written  documents  or  oral  tradi- 
tion. Writers  as  early  as  Vitringa  (^Obt.  Sac,  i,  4), 
Richard  Simon,  Clericus,  and  others,  though  they  were 
of  opinion  that  Genesis  is  founded  on  written  sources, 
did.  not  undertake  to  describe  the  nature  and  quality 
of  those  sources.  Another  opinion,  advanced  by  Ot- 
mar  in  Henke's  Mayaz.  ii,  that  Egyptian  pyramids 
and  other  monuments  of  a  similar  nature  were  the 
sources  of  Genesis,  was  but  transient  in  the  critical 
world ;  while  the  attempt  of  some  critics  not  only  to 
renew  the  previous  assumption  that  Genesis  is  founded 
on  written  sources,  but  also  to  determine  more  closely 
the  character  of  those  sources,  has  gained  more  lasting 
approval  among  the  learned.  Why  different  names 
of  God  are  prevalent  in  different  portions  of  Genesis  is 
a  question  much  discussed  by  early  theologians  and 
rabbis.  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  in  his  Conjectures 
sur  les  Memoires  origmattx,  etc.  (Bmxellea,  1753-8),  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  two  Hebrew  names  of  God,  Je- 
hovah  and  Elohim,  to  the  subject  at  issue.  Astruc  as- 
sumed that  there  had  originally  existed  a  number  of 
isolated  documents,  some  twelve  in  all,  which  had  sub- 
sequently, by  the  fault  of  transcribers,  been  joined  and 
strung  together  in  the  present  form  of  Genesis.  Eich- 
hom's  critical  genius  procured  for  this  hypothesis  a 
favorable  reception  almost  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany.  See  Astruc.  Eichbom  pruned  away  its 
excrescences,  and  confined  his  own  view  to  the  assump- 
tion of  only  two  different  documents,  respectively  char- 
acterized by  the  two  different  names  of  Jehovah  and 


Eiohlm,     Other  critics,  such  as  Illgen  (Urkunden  des 
Jtrutalem  Tempd-ArdiivSy  1798), Graml>erg  {Admnhra" 
tio  kbri  Geneseoe  secundum  fontes,  1828),  and  others, 
went  still  farther,  and  presupposed  three  different  docu- 
ments in  Genesis.   Vater  went  much  beyond  Eichbom. 
He  fancied  himself  able  to  combat  the  aathentic&ty 
of  the  Pentateuch  by  producing  a  new  hjrpothesis.    He 
substituted  for  Eichhom's  **  document-hypothesis"  his 
own  *'  fragment-hypothesis,"  which  obtained  great  au- 
thority, especially  on  account  of  its  being  adopted  by 
De  Wette.    According  to  this  opinion.  Genesis,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  conusts  of  a 
great  number  of  very  small  detached  fragments,  inter- 
nally unconnected  with  each  other,  but  transcribed 
seriatim^  although  originating  in  very  different  times 
and  from  different  authors.     This  **  fragment-hypoth- 
esis" has  now  been  almost  universally  given  up.    Even 
its  zealous  defenders,  not  excepting  De  Wette  himseU; 
have  relinquished  it     In  its  place  the  former  *'  docn- 
ment>hypotheai8"  has  been  resumed  by  some  criticsi, 
simplified,  however,  and  supported  by  new  and  better 
arguments.     There  is  at  present  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  among  divines  concerning  this  hypothesis. 
The  leading  features  of  this  diversity  may  be  comprised 
in  the  following  summary.     According  to  the  view  of 
St&helin,  De  Wette,  Ewald,Von  Bohlen,  Tuch,  Kno- 
bel,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  Genesis  is  founded  on  two 
principal  original  documents.    That  otElokim  is  close- 
ly connected  in  its  parts,  and  forms  a  whole,  while 
that  of  Jthovah  is  a  mere  complementary  document, 
supplying  details  at  those  points  where  tiie  former  is 
abrupt  and  deficient,  etc.     These  two  documents  are 
said  to  have  been  subsequently  combined  by  the  hand 
of  an  editor,  so  ably  as  often  to  render  their  separation 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible.  .  But  Ranke, 
Hengstenberg,   Drechsler,   H&vemick,  Banmgarten, 
Keil,  and  others,  maintain  that  Genesis  is  a  book  close- 
ly connected  in  all  its  parts,  and  composed  by  only  one 
author,  while  the  use  of  the  two  different  names  of  God 
is  not  owing  to  two  different  sources  on  which  Genesis 
is  founded,  but  solely  to  the  different  significations  of 
these  two  names.     The  great  weight  of  probability 
lies  oii  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for  the  existence  of 
different  documents,  but  only  as  sources  to  some  ex- 
tent which,  together  with  original  materials,  were 
wrought  b}'  the  author  into  one  homogeneous  whole. 

1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis with  an}i;hing  like  a  critical  eye  without  being 
struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  6ty\e  and  lan- 
guag3  which  certain  portiona  of  it  present  Thus,  for 
instance,  chap,  ii,  8-iii,  24  is  quite  different  both  from 
chap,  i  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again,  chap,  xiv  and  (ac- 
cording to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii  are  evidently  separate 
documents,  transplanted  in  their  original  form  withoot 
correction  or  modification  into  the  existing  work.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  style  till  we 
come  to  the  history  of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  mscrip' 
tions  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections,  as  ii,  4 ;  ▼, 
1 ;  vi,  9 ;  x,  1 ;  xi,  10, 27,  and  seem  to  indicate  so  many 
older  documents. 

3.  The  resumptive  form  of  some  of  the  narratives, 
e.  g.  the  repetition  of  the  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  in  chap,  ii,  with  additional  particulars,  is  evidence 
of  the  same  character.  We  may  even  lia2ard  the  con- 
jecture that  the  pure  cosmogony  of  chap,  i  may  have 
been  one  of  the  m3r8teries  of  the  Egyptian  theosophy, 
while  the  more  distinct  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
chapters  may  have  been  derived  from  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  tiie  Hebrews  and  cognate  nations.    See  Moses. 

4.  Lastiy,  the  distinct  use  of  the  divine  names,  JieAo- 
vah  in  some  sections,  and  Elokim  in  others,  is  charac- 
teristic of  two  different  writers ;  and  other  peculiarities 
of  diction  it  has  been  obsen^ed  fall  in  with  this  usage, 
and  go  far  to  establish  the  theory.  All  this  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  we  might  have  expected  a  priori^ 
viz.,  that  if  Moses  or  any  later  writer  were  the  author 
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of  the  book,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  existing 
traditions,  either  t>ral  or  written.  That  they  miffhl 
have  been  written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  ear- 
lier than  Moses.  That  they  were  written  we  infer 
fh>m  the  book  itself.  Yet  these  peculiarities  are  not 
so  absolute  as  to  show  that  the  same  writer  did  not 
embody  them  all  into  one  composition,  for  they  are 
sometimes  found  blended  in  the  same  piece. 

The  evidence  alluded  to  is  strong ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  an  honest  historian  should 
seek  to  make  his  work  more  valuable  by  embodying 
in  it  the  most  ancient  records  of  his  race;  the  higher 
the  value  which  they  possessed  in  his  eyes,  the  more 
anxious  would  ho  be  to  preserve  them  in  their  original 
form.  Those  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work  were  perhaps  simply  transcribed.  In  one  in- 
stance wo  have  what  looks  like  an  omission  (ii,  4), 
where  the  inscription  seems  to  promise  a  larger  cos- 
mogony. Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  we 
meet  with  a  later  remark,  intended  to  explain  or  sup- 
plement the  earlier  monument.  In  some  instances 
there  seems  to  have  been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the 
two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jeho- 
vistic,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  accurately  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  later  writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead 
of  transcribing  the  Elohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit 
to  blend  and  intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (Z>te 
Quellmt  der  Genesisy,  in  chap,  vii :  vers.  1-10  are  usu- 
ally assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whUst  he  admits 
this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic  phrase- 
ology and  coloring  in  the  narrative.  But  this  sort  of 
.  criticism,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  doubtful.  Many 
other  Instances  might  be  mentioned  where  there  is  the 
same  difficulty  in  assigning  their  own  to  the  several 
authors.  Thus  in  sections  generally  recognised  as 
Jehovistic,  chaps,  xii,  xiii,  xix,  hero  and  there  a  sen- 
tence or  a  phrase  occurs  which  seems  to  betray  a  dif- 
ferent origin,  as  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  6 ;  xix,  29.  These  an- 
omalies, however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account 
for  them,  can  hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  docu- 
ments which  has  so  much,  on  uther  grounds,  to  recom- 
mend it.  Certainly  when  Keil,  Hengstenberg,  and 
others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to  account  for 
the  use  of  the  divine  names  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
writer  designedly  employed  the  one  or  the  other  name 
according  to  the  subject  of  which  he  was  treating,  their 
explanations  are  often  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As 
a  whole,  the  documentary  character  of  Genesis  is  so  re- 
markable when  we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  ex- 
pect, supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different  docu- 
ments in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced  that  this 
theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 

Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is  the 
earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral  portions, 
the}'  still  present  the  appearance  of  something  like  a 
connected  work.  This  has  been  very  well  argued  by 
Tuch  {Die  Genens,  AUgem,  Einl,  li-lxv),  as  well  as  by 
Hupfeld  {Die  Quellen  der  Genesis),  Knobel,  and  De- 
litzsch.  This  whole  theor}'  of  a  double  origin  of  the 
book,  however,  is  powerfully  opposed  by  Tiele  in  the 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1852,  i. 

Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original  rec- 
ords, an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  later  Elohist. 
These  three  documents  were,  according  to  him,  subse- 
quently united  and  arranged  by  a  fourth  person,  who 
acted  as  editor  of  the  whole.  His  argument  is  inge- 
nious and  worthy  of  consideration,  though  it  is  at  times 
too  elaborate  to  lie  convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  divine  names 
in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  hypotheses 


above  mentioned.  Much  as  commentators  differ  con- 
cerning some  portions  of  the  book,  one  pronouncing 
passages  to  be  Elohistic  which  another,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the  &ct  is  certain  that 
whole  sections  are  characterized  by  a  separate  use  of 
the  divine  names.     (See  Quarry,  Genesis,  p.  400  sq.) 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  excluslvel}', 
or  nearly  so:  chap,  i-ii,  3  (creation  of  heaven  and 
earth);  v  (generations  of  Adam), except  ver.  29,  where 
Jehovah  occurs ;  vi,  9-22  (generations  of  Noah) ;  vii, 
9-24  (the  entering  into  the  ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver. 
16 ;  viii,  1-19  (end  of  the  flood) ;  ix,  1-17  (covenant 
with  Noah) ;  xvii  (covenant  of  circumcision),  where, 
however,  Jehovah  occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared 
with  Elohim  seven  times;  xix,  29-88  (conclusion  of 
Lot's  history) ;  xx  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar), 
where  again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four 
times,  and  Ha-elohim  twice ;  xxi,  1-21  (Isaac's  birth 
and  Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xxi,  1,  Jehovah ;  xxi, 
22-34  (Abraliam's  covenant  with  Ablmelech),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once ;  xxv,  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death,  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once ;  xxvii,  46-xxviii,  9  (Jacob  goes  to  Ha- 
ran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  £1  Shaddai 
once;  xxxi  (Jacob's  departure  from  Laban),  where 
Jehovah  twice ;  xxxiii-xxxvii  (Jacob's  reconciliation 
with  Esau,  Dinah  and  the  Shechemites,  Jacob  at  Beth- 
el, Esau's  family,  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt). «  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  large  portions  of  this 
section  the  divine  name  does  not  occur  at  all.  (See 
below.)  xl-1  (history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt) :  here  we 
have  Jehovah  once  only  (xlix,  18).  [Exod.  i-ii  (Is- 
rael's oppression  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  de- 
liverer).] 

(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim :  iv  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  ten  times  and  Elo- 
him only  once;  vi,  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and  tho 
daughters  of  men,  etc.) ;  vii,  1-9  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9 ;  viii,  20-22  (Noah's  al- 
tar and  Jehovah's  blessing) ;  ix,  18-27  (Noah  and  his 
sons) ;  X  (the  families  of  mankind  as  descended  from 
Noah) ;  xi,  1-9  (the  confusion  of  tongues) ;  xii,  1-20 
(Abram's  journey  first  from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and 
then  into  Eg^^pt) ;  xiii  (Abram's  separation  from  Lot) ; 
XV  (Abram's  faith,  sacrifice,  and  covenant) ;  xvi  (Ha- 
gar  and  Ishmael),  where  *'S<'n  bx  once ;  xviii-xix,  28 
(visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah) ;  xxiv  (betrothail  of  Bebekah 
and  Isaac's  marriage) ;  xxv,  19-xxvi,  35  (Isaac's  sons, 
his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives);  xxvii,  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  Ha-elohim ; 
XXX,  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban),  where,  how- 
ever, Jehovah  only  once;  xxxviii  (Judah's  incest); 
xxxix  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house  and 
in  the  prison).  [Exod.  iv,  18-81  (Moses's  return  to 
Egypt) ;  V  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the  messengers  of 
Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii,  4r-iii,  24  (the  account  of 
Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as  Jeho- 
vistic, but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The  divine 
name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah  Elo- 
him (in  which  form  it  only  occura  once  beside  in  the 
Pentateuch,  Exod.  ix,  38),  and  it  occurs  twenty  times ; 
the  name  Elohim  being  found  three  times  in  the  samo 
section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the  woman,  and  twice  in 
that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(Auth.Vers.  ''the  most  high  God"),  and  only  once,  in 
Abrarn's  mouth,  *'  Jehovah,  the  most  high  God,"  which 
is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  promiscuously. 
This  is  the  case  in  xxii,  1-19  (the  offering  up  of  Isaac) ; 
xxviii,  10-22  (Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel) ;  xxix,  31- 
XXX,  24  (birth  and  naming  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Ja- 
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cob) ;  and  xzxii  (Jacob's  -wresUing  with  the  angel). 
[Exod.  iU,  l~iv,  17  (the  call  of  Moaes).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other  divine 
names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connection  with  Je- 
hovah, except  Gen.  xx,  4 ;  whereas  £1,  El-Shaddal, 
etc.,  occtir  most  frequently  in  Uie  Elohistic  sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  ndther  of  the  divine 
names  occur:  Gen.  xi,  10-^2;  xxii,  20-24;  xxiii; 
XXV,  27-84;  xxvii,  40-45;  xxix,  1-80;  xxxiv;  xxxvi; 
xxxvii;  xl  [Exod.  ii,  1-22]. 

IV.  The  kittariccU  character  of  the  contents  of  Gen- 
esis forms  a  more  comprehensive  subject  of  theological 
discussion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  opinions  regarding 
it  must  be  principally  influenced  by  the  dogmatical 
views  and  principles  of  the  respective  critics  them- 
selves. Hence  the  great  variety  of  opinion  that  still 
prevails  on  that  subject.  Some,  as  Vatke,  Von  Boh- 
len,  and  others,  assert  that  the  whole  contents  of  Gen- 
esis are  unhistorical.  Tnch  and  others  consider  Gen- 
esis to  be  interwoven  with  mythical  elements,  but 
think  that  the  rich  historical  elements,  especially  in  the 
account  of  the  patriarchs,  can  be  clearly  discerned. 
Some,  again,  limit  the  mythological  part  to  the  first 
two  cliapterB  only ;  while  others  perceive  in  the  whole 
book  a  consistent  and  truly  historical  impress.  The 
field  of  controversy  is  here  so  extensive,  and  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must 
content  ou|8elves  in  this  article  with  a  very  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject. 

Genesis  is  a  book  consisting  of  two  contrasting  parts : 
the  first  introduces  us  into  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
human  mind,  such  as  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man ; 
and  the  second  into  the  quiet  solitude  of  a  small,  de- 
fined circle  of  families.  In  the  former,  tiie  most  sub- 
lime and  wonderful  events  are  described  with  child- 
like simplicity ;  while  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  simple  and  common  occurrences  are  interwo- 
ven with  the  snblimest  thoughts  and  reflections,  ren- 
dering the  small  family  circle  a  whole  world  in  histo- 
ry, and  the  principal  actors  in  it  prototypes  for  a 
whole  nation  and  for  all  times.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  mythology  appears  in  it  Genesis  plainly  shows 
how  very  far  remote  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking 
was  from  mythical  poetry,  which  might  have  found 
ample  opportunity  of  being  brought  into  play  when 
the  writer  began  to  sketch  the  early  times  of  the  Cre- 
ation. It  is  true  that  the  primeval  wonders,  the  mar- 
vellous deeds  of  God,  are  the  very  subject  of  Genesis. 
None  of  these  wonders,  however,  bear  a  fantastical 
impress,  and  there  is  no  useless  prodigality  of  them. 
They  are  all  penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common 
leading  idea,  and  all  are  related  to  the  counsel  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  This  principle  sheds  its  lus- 
trous beams  through  the  whole  of  Genesis ;  therefore 
the  wonders  therein  related  are  as  little  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  invention  and  imagination  of  man  as  the  whole 
plan  of  God  for  human  salvation.  The  foundation  of 
the  divine  theocratic  institution  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  early  patriarchal  times ;  the  reality  of  the 
one  proves  the  reality  of  the  other,  as  described  in 
Genesis. 

Luther  used  to  say,  "Nihil  pulchrius  Gencsi,  nihil 
utilius."  But  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they  can  to 
mar  its  beauty  and  to  detract  from  its  utility.  In 
fact,  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  on  a  document  so 
venerable,  so  full  of  undying  interest,  hallowed  by  the 
love  of  many  generations,  makes  one  almost  suspect 
that  a  secret  malevolence  must  have  been  the  main- 
spring of  hostile  critici8m.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book 
has  met  with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assail- 
ants. To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections 
wonld  be  impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of 
the  most  important. 

1.  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways :  first,  by  placing  it 
on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmt^nies  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations ;  and 


next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements  are  directly  con« 
tndicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modehi  science. 

(a.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the  former.  There 
is  no  confViskm  here  between  the  divine  Creator  and 
his  work.  God  is  before  all  things,  God  creates  all 
things;  this  is  the  sublime  assertion  of  the  Hebrew 
writer.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  oosmogoniea  of  the 
heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two  directions :  either  they 
are  dualistic,  that  is,  they  regard  God  and  matter  as  two 
eternal  co-existent  principles ;  or  they  are  pantheistic, 
i.  e.  they  confound  God  and  matter,  making  the  mate- 
rial universe  a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit 
which  informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  with 
their  various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtie 
philoBopbemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  cf  the  Phoenicians  and  Babyloni- 
ans, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation.  With- 
out attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like  detail  the 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  Bib- 
lical record  of  creation  and  the  myths  and  legends  of 
other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  certain  particu- 
lars in  which  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  account 
can  hardly  be  called  in  qu^tion.  First,  the  Hebrew 
story  alone  clearly  acknowledges  the  personality  and 
unity  of  God.  Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recog- 
nised a  distinct  act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  un- 
derstood the  calling  of  the  whole  material  universe  into 
existence  out  of  nothing.  Thirdly,  there  is  here  only 
a  clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everywhere  observed.  The  order  of  creation, 
as  given  in  Genesis,  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things,  fh>m  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the  hi);hc£t 
and  most  completely  developed  forms.  Fourthly,  there 
is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the  personal  Creator 
and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and  that  relation  is  a  rela- 
tion of  love ;  for  God  looks  upon  his  creation  at  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  and  pronounces  it  very  good. 
Fifthly,  there  is  ^roughout  a  sublime  simplicity  which 
of  itself  is  characteristic  of  a  historv,  not  of  a  mvth  or 
of  a  philosophical  speculation.     See  Creation. 

(b.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss  at 
any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  from 
the  results  pf  modern  discovery  against  the  literal  truth 
of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of  a  general  kind 
must  here  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  light 
could  not  have  existed  before  the  sun,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  that  kind  of  light  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  vegetable  life ;  whereas  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative makes  light  created  on  the  first  day,  trees  and 
plants  on  the  third,  and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To 
this  we  may  reply,  that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build 
an  argument  upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation 
when  the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very 
act  of  creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of  laws ; 
but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws  must  have 
suffered  some  modification.  Men  are  not  now  created 
in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but  are  bom  and  grow. 
Similarly,  the  lower  ranks  of  being  might  have  been 
influenced  by  certain  necessary  conditions  during  the 
first  stages  of  their  existence,  which  conditions  were 
afrerwards  removed  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
natural  functions.  Again,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
language  of  Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was 
created  on  the  fourth  day.  It  mag  mean  that  then 
only  did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  many  have  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six  periods,  with- 
out defining  what  the  length  of  those  periods  is. .  Ko 
one  can  suppose  that  the  divine  rest  was  literally  ft 
rest  of  twenty-four  hours  only.  On  the  oontrar}',  the 
divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There  has  been  no 
creation  since  the  creation  of  man.  This  is  what  Gen- 
esis teaches,  and  this  geology  confirms.  But  God,  aft- 
er six  periods  of  creative  activity,  entered  into  that 
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Sabbath  in  which  his  work  has  been,  not  a  work  of 
creation,  bat  of  redemption  (John  v,  17).  No  attempt, 
however,  which  has  aa  yet  been  made  to  identify  these 
six  periods  with  corresponding  geological  epochs  can 
be  pronoonced  satisfactory.  See  Qbolooy.  On  the 
otber  hand;  it  seems  rash  and  premature  to  assert  that 
no  reconciliation  is  possible.  What  we  ought  to  main* 
tain  is,  that  no  reconciliation  b  necessary.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
whether  Moses  or  some  one  else,  know  nothing  of  ge- 
ology or  astronomy.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of 
pliraseology  concerning  physical  fiwts  in  accordance 
with  the  limited  range  of  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed. It  is  also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  neyer  in- 
tended to  reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own 
fkculties,  rightly  used,  could  put  us  in  possession.  We 
have  no  business,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  that  by 
means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the  waters  which 
were  above  firom  those  which  were  beneath,  we  admit 
the  fact  without  admitting  the  implied  explanation. 
The  Hebrew  supposed  that  there  existed  vast  reser- 
voirs above  him  corresponding  to  the  ^'  waters  under 
the  earth."  We  know  that  by  certain  natural  proc- 
esses the  rain  descends  from  the  clouds.  But  thiefiict 
remains  the  same  that  there  are  waters  above  as  well 
as  below.  Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw 
more  light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  modem  discoveries  are  in  no 
way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. That  the  world  was  created  in  six  stages, 
that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  advance,  b^n- 
ninfc  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then  advancing  from 
the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest,  tliat  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  upon  the  earth  no  new  species  have 
come  into  being;  these  are  statements  not  only  not 
disproved,  but  the  two  last  of  them  at  least  amply  con- 
firmed by  geological  research. 

2.  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  history  of 
the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge,  very  similar  remarks  ap- 
ply. All  nations  have  their  own  version  of  these 
facts,  colored  by  local  circumstances,  iind  embellished 
according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has  taken  root.  But 
if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of  these  traditions, 
any  root  finom  which  they  diverged,  we  cannot  doubt 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  earliest  record  of  these  mo- 
mentous fiacts  is  that  preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  can- 
not doubt  this,  because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  This  simplicity  is  an  argument  at  once  in 
favor  of  the  greater  ^tiquity,  and  idso  of  the  greater 
truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  traditions  so  widely  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  are  the  traditions  of  the  Creation,  the 
Fall,  and  the  Deluge,  should  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  fact  It  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that 
that  version  of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  re- 
ligious aspect  is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the 
lowest  ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

(1.)  Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to 
take  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  ili  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether,  with  many  expositors 
since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as  an  alle- 
gory, firamed  in  child-like  words  as  befitted  the  child- 
hood of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a  deeper  spir- 
itual truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not  to 
deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should  we  overlook 
the  very  important  bearing  which  this  narrative  has 
on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world 
and  of  Israel.  Delitzsch  well  says, "  The  story  of  the 
Fall,  like  that  of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the 
world.  Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed 
it  up  with  their  geography,  their  history,  their  mythol- 
ogy, although  it  has  never  so  completely  changed  form, 
and  color,  and  spirit  that  you  cannot  recognise  it. 


Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it  preserves  the  character 
of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide  fact ;  and  the  groans 
of  Creation,  the  Bedemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
the  heart  of  every  man,  conspire  in  their  testimony  to 
the  most  literal  truth  of  the  narrative."  See  Fall 
ofMav. 

(2.)  The  nniversalify  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certun  facts  of  g»> 
olog}'.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend  for  a 
universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself,  it  is 
true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was  only  be- 
cause it  covered  what  was  then  the  known  world: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to  all  that 
part  of  the  world  vahich  wcu  then  inhabUed;  and  this 
is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  while,  on  the  other,  the  geological  difiiculty, 
as  well  as  other  difficulties  concerning  the  ark,  and  the 
number  of  animals,  dlsappean  with  this  interpretation. 
See  Deluge. 

8.  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in  the  nar- 
rative, where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in  many  of  the 
most  important  particulan  abundantly  corroborated. 

(1.)  Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  tho 
subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the  reading  of 
a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Bin  Nimrud  may  be 
trusted,  there  is  independent  evidence  corroborative  of 
the  Biblical  account.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  other  ver* 
sions  of  this  event  are  fkr  less  probable  (see  these  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  i,  4,  3 ;  Euseb.  Prop,  Ev.  ix,  14).  The 
later  myths  concerning  the  wan  of  the  Titans  with  tho 
gods  are  apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather 
upon  pervenions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
puppose,  as  Kalisch  does  (jGenetUy  p.  818),  that  "  tho 
Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend  into  a 
medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important  problem.** 
There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  any  such  do- 
sign.  The  legend  is  a  pervenion  of  the  history,  not 
the  history  a  comment  upon  the  legend.  The  inci- 
dental remark  concerning  the  famous  giants,  tho  prog- 
eny of  the  "  sons  of  God"  and  the  "sons  of  men"  (Gen. 
vi,  4),  seems  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  demigod  heroes 
of  ancient  mythology. 

(2.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispenlon,  that  all 
languages  had  one  origin,  philological  research  has  not 
as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any  ver}'  cer- 
tain result.  Many  of  the  greatest  philologists  (Bopp, 
Lepsius,  Bumouf,  etc. ;  R^nan,  HiMtoire  des  Languea 
Shnitiques^  1.  v,  c.  2,  8)  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not  to 
mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand  out 
in  complete  isolation.  The  most  that  has  been  ef- 
fected is  a  classification  of  languages  into  three  great 
families.  This  classification,  however,  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  threefold  division  of  the  race  in 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis  tells  us. 
See  Philology  (Compahative). 

(3.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
earlier  chapten  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of  tho  whole 
human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been  abundantly* 
confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For  the  full  proof 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Prichard^s  Physical 
History  of  Mankind^  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
with  great  care  and  ability.     See  Adam. 

(4.)  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  hanorfidc  his- 
torical character  of  tho  earlier  portion  of  Genesis  is  to 
be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological  catalogue  con- 
tained in  chap.  x.  Enobel,  who  has  devoted  a  volume 
(Die  VSUeertafd  der  Genesis)  to  tho  elucidation  of  this 
document,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with  hb 
theory  as  to  the  age  of  tho  Pentateuch,  he  assigns  to 
it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  and  1000 
B.C.    See  Ethnology. 
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Of  the  miniite  accamc^r  of  thU  table  we  havtf  abun- 
dant proof:  for  instance  (Gen.  x,  4),  Tarshish  is  called 
the  son  of  Javan.  This  indicates  that  the  andent  in- 
habitants of  Tarshish  or  Tartessos  in  Spain  were  erro- 
neously considered  to  be  a  Phcenician  colonj  like  those 
of  other  towns  in  its  neighborhood,  and  that  they 
sprang  from  Javan,  that  is,  Greece.  That  they  were 
of  Greelc  origin  is  clear  from  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(i,  163).  Also  (ver.  8),  Nimrod,  the  ruler  of  Babel,  is 
called  the  son  of  Ctuk,  which  is  in  remarkable  unison 
with  the  mythological  tales  concerning  Bel  and  his 
Egyptian  descent  (comp.  Diodor.  Sic.  i,  28,  81 ;  Pan- 
sanias,  iv,  23,  5).  Sidon  alone  is  mentioned  (ver.  16), 
but  not  Tyna  (comp.  zlix,  18),  which  arose  only  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xix,  29) ;  and  tliat  Sidon  was  an 
older  town  than  Tyrus,  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
eclipsed,  is  certified  by  a  number  of  ancient  reports 
(comp.  Hengstenberg,  De  Rebua  Tyriorum,  p.  6, 7). 

4.  With  the  patriarchal  history  (xii  sq.)  begins  a 
historical  sketch  of  a  peculiar  character.  Ilie  circum- 
stantial details  in  it  allow  us  to  examine  more  closely 
the  historical  character  of  these  accounts.  The  nu- 
merous descriptions  of  the  mode  of  life  in  those  days 
furnish  us  with  a  very  vivid  picture.  We  meet  every- 
where a  sublime  simplicity  quite  worthy  of  patriarchal 
life,  and  never  to  be  found  again  in  later  history.  One 
cannot  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  possible  in  a 
later  period,  estranged  from  ancient  simplicity,  to  in- 
vent such  a  picture. 

The  authencity  of  the  patriarchal  history  could  be 
attacked  only  by  analog^',  the  true  historical  test  of 
negative  criticism ;  but  the  patriarchal  history  has  no 
analogy ;  while  a  great  historical  fact,  the  Mosaical 
theocracy  itself,  might  here  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  Genesis.  The  theocracy  stands  without  anal- 
ogy in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  above  all  historical  doubt.  But  this  theoc- 
racy cannot  have  entered  into  history  without  prepar- 
atory events.  The  facts  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  theocracy  are  contained  in  the  accounts  of  Gene- 
sis. Moreover,  this  preparation  of  the  theocracy  could 
not  consist  in  the  ordinary  providential  guidance.  The 
race  of  patriarchs  advances  to  a  marvellous  destina- 
tion :  the  road  also  leading  to  this  destination  must  be 
peculiar  and  extraordinary.  The  opponents  of  Gene- 
sis forget  that  the  marvellous  events  of  patriarchal  his- 
tory which  offend  them  most,  partake  of  that  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  by  which  alone  ttiis  history  becomes 
commensurate  and  possible. 

(1.)  There  are  also  many  separate  vestiges  warrant- 
ing the  antiquity  of  these  traditions,  and  proving  that 
they  were  neither  invented  nor  adorned ;  for  instance, 
Jacob,  the  progenitor  of  the  Israelites,  is  introduced 
not  as  the  first-bom,  which,  if  an  unhistorical  and 
merely  external  exaltation  of  that  name  had  been  the 
aim  of  the  author,  would  have  been  more  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

(2.)  Neither  the  blemishes  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  among 
whom  even  Levi,  the  progenitor  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
forms  no  exception,  are  concealed. 

(3.)  The  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are  so 
much  blamed  by  the  opponents  of  Genesis,  on  account 
of  the  description  given  of  the  life  of  Jacob,  produces, 
in  the  history  of  Abraham,  a  picture  of  moral  great- 
ness which  could  have  originated  only  in  facts. 

(4.)  The  faithfulness  of  the  author  manifests  itself 
also  especially  in  the  description  of  the  expedition  of 
the  kings  fh)m  Upper  to  Western  Asia ;  in  his  state- 
ments concerning  the  person  of  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
xiv) ;  in  the  circumstantial  details  given  of  the  inci- 
dents occurring  at  the  purchase  of  the  hereditary  bur- 
ial-place (chap,  xxiii) ;  in  the  genealogies  of  Arabian 
tribes  (chap,  xxv) ;  in  the  genealogy  of  Edom  (chap, 
xxxvi);  and  in  many  remarkable  details  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  general  accounts. 

(5.)  Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  book,  we 


find  the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knoirtedge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  jeal- 
ousy of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred  of  shep- 
herds ;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court  (who,  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct  caste) ;  the 
existence  of  caste ;  the  importance  of  the  priesthood; 
the  use  of  wine  by  the  kings  (Wilkinson,  11, 142-158); 
the  fact  that  even  at  that  early  time  a  settled  trade 
existed  between  Egjrpt  and  other  countries,  are  all 
confirmed  by  the  monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So 
again  Joseph's  priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of 
gold  round  his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the 
body-guard  of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  (though 
mentioned  only  incidentally),  are  spoken  of  with  a  mi- 
tnue  accnrac}'  which  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
as  to  the  credibility  of  the  historian.  In  particular, 
the  account  given  (xlvii,  13-26)  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Pharaohs  became  proprietors  of  all  the  lands, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  priests,  is 
confirmed  by  Herodotus  (ii,  109),  and  by  Diodorus  Slc- 
ulns  (i,  78).  The  manner  of  embalming  described  in 
Cren.  I  entirely  agrees  with  the  description  of  Herodo- 
tus, ii,  84,  etc  For  other  data  of  a  similar  kind,  com- 
pare Hengstenberg  (Die  Bvcher  MotU  und  Ae^gptei^ 
p.  21  sq.).     See  Egypt. 

5.  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said,  to 
notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at  ev- 
ery step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion  has  been  cast 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  Three  stories 
are  found  in  three  distinct  portions  of  the  book,  which 
in  their  main  features  no  doubt  present  a  striking  sim- 
ilarity to  one  another,  namely,  the  deliverances  of  Sa- 
rah and  Rebekah  fVom  the  harems  of  the  Eg3rptian 
and  Philistine  monarchs  (xii,  10-20 ;  xx ;  xxvi,  1-11). 
These,  it  is  said,  besides  containing  certain  improbabil- 
ities of  statement,  are  clearly  only  three  diflerent  ver* 
sions  of  the  same  story. 

It  is  of  coune  possible  that  these  are  only  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psychologically 
so  very  improbable  that  tiie  same  incident  should  hap- 
pen three  times  in  almost  the  same  manner  ?  All  men 
repeat  themselves,  and  even  repeat  their  mistakes; 
and  the  repetition  of  ciroumstances  over  which  a  man 
has  no  control  is  sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  rep- 
etition of  actions  which  he  can  control.  Was  not  the 
state  of  society  in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  no 
way  improbable  that  Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and 
Abimelech  on  another,  should  have  acted  in  the  same 
selfish  and  arbitrary  manner  ?  Abraham,  too,  im^ 
have  been  guilty  twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice; 
and  Isaac  might,  in  similar  ciroumstances,  have  copied 
his  father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  say,  as  a 
recent  expositor  of  this  book  has  done,  tiiat  the  object 
of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  represent  an  idea,  such 
as  **the  sanctity  of  matrimony,"  that  *^in  his  hands 
the  facts  are  subordinated  to  ideas,'*  etc.,  is  to  cut  up 
by  the  very  roots  the  historical  character  of  the  book. 
The  mythical  theory  is  preferable  to  this,  for  that 
leaves  a  substratum  of  fact,  however  it  may  have  been 
embellished  or  perhaps  disfigured  by  tndition.  If  the 
view  of  Delitzsch  is  correct,  that  xii,  10-20  is  Jeho- 
vistic ;  XX,  Elohlstic  (with  a  Jehovistic  addition,  ver. 
18) ;  xxvi,  1-13,  Jehovistic,  but  taken  from  written 
documents,  this  may  to  some  minds  explain  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  story. 

There  is  a  further  difiicnity  about  the  age  of  Sarah, 
who  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  occurrences  must  have 
been  65  years  old,  and  the  fireshness  of  her  beauty, 
therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In  reply  it  has 
been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  127,  she  was 
then  only  in  middle  life ;  that  consequenUy  she  would 
have  been  at  65  what  a  woman  of  modem  Europe 
would  be  at  85  or  40,  an  age  at  which  penonal  attnu> 
tions  are  not  necessarily  impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  answer- 
ing, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity  of  the 
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writer,' because  of  difficulties  such  as  these.  The  pos- 
itive evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  his  credi- 
bility. The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
ftpreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  ft«e 
and  generous  hospitality  to  strangers,  the  strife  for  the 
well,  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  bur- 
ial-place— we  feel  at  once  that  these  are  no  inventions 
of  a  later  writer  in  more  civilized  times.  So  again, 
what  can  be  more  life-lilie,  more  toucbingly  beautiful, 
than  the  picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meetii^  of 
Abraham's  servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Rachel  at  the  well  of  Hanm  ?  There  is  a  fidelity  in 
the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that  we  are 
reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anything  more 
completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times  than 
the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  between  Abra- 
ham and  Melchizedek  ?  The  very  opening  of  the  sto- 
ry, "  In  the  days  of  Amraphel,"  etc.,  reads  like  the 
work  of  some  old  chronicler  who  lived  not  far  fh>m  the 
time  of  which  he  speaks.  The  archaic  forms  of  names 
of  places,  Bela  for  Zoar ;  Chatsatson  Tamar  for  £n- 
gedi ;  Emek  Shaveh  for  the  King's  Vale ;  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  as  descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards 
the  Dead  Sea ;  the  expression  **  Abram  the  Hebrew ;" 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the  nar- 
rative. So  also  are  the  names  of  the  different  tribes 
who  at  that  'early  period  inhabited  Canaan ;  the  Re- 
phaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh,  ziii,  12),  and 
the  Zuzim,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only  mentioned  be- 
sides in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii,  10, 12).  Quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  Abraham's  **arm- 
ing  his  trained  servants"  (xiv,  14) — a  phrase  which 
occurs  nowhere  else  —  and,  above  all,  the  character 
and  position  of  Melchizedek :  **  Simple,  calm,  great,  he 
comes  and  goes  the  priest-king  of  the  divine  history." 
The  representations  of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer 
(Siffnb.  iv,  878),  fall  very  far  short  of  this ;  and,  as  Ha- 
vemick  justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theo- 
cratic invention,  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priest- 
ly offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theoc- 
racy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God,  **the 
most  high  God,  possessor  of  heayen  and  earth,"  oc- 
curs also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  but  not  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those  slight  but  accurate 
touches  which  at  once  distinguishes  the  historian  from 
the  ^bulist.     See  Melchizedek. 

y.  Author  and  Date  of  CompotUion, — It  will  be  seen, 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, though  containing  different  documents,  owes  its 
existing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single  author,  who  has 
digested  and  incorporated  the  materials  he  found  ready 
to  his  hand.  A  modem  writer  on  history,  in  the  same 
way,  might  sometimes  transcribe  passages  fh>m  an- 
cient chronicles,  sometimes  place  different  accounts  to- 
gether, sometimes  again  give  briefly  the  substance  of 
the  older  document,  neglecting  its  form. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or  editor 
was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  discussed  apart 
from  the  general  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  en- 
tire Pentateuch.  Under  that  head  we  shall  show  that 
this  could  have  been  no  other  than  Moses,  and  that 
the  entire  work  was  finbhed  when  he  deposited  a  copy 
of  the  law  withm  the  *'  sides"  of  the  sacred  Ark  (Deut. 
X,  5).  See  Pentateuch.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves to  a  notice  of  the  attempt  of  some  critics  to  aa- 
certain  the  period  when  Genesis  was  composed,  from  a 
few  passages  in  it,  which  they  say  must  be  afUKhro- 
nisnu,  if  Moses  was  really  the  author  of  the  book  (e.  g. 
Tuch,  Commeniar  fiber  Genesis,  p.  Ixxxv  sq.).  i 

A  distinction,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  made  between 
anachronisms  of  a  subjective  character,  originating 
merely  in  dogmatic  preconceptions,  and  such  as  relate 
to  matters  of  fact.  Thus  the  rejection  of  prophecy 
leads  critics  like  Yater,  Yon  Bohlen,  and  Kalisch  to 
conclude  that  passages  of  Scripture  declaratory  of  mat- 
ters realized  in  the  historv  of  Israel  must  have  been 


written  subsequent  to  such  events.  But  even  as  re- 
gards matters  of  fact,  the  existence  of  anachronisms 
requires  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  before  they  can 
have  any  weight  in  such  a  case,  just  because  of  the 
improbability  of  a  writer  who  wished  his  work  to  pass 
as  that  of  an  earlier  age  allowing  such  contradictions. 
To  notice,  however,  a  few  examples :  Hebron  (Gen. 
xiii,  18 ;  xxiii,  2),  it  is  alleged  from  Josh,  xiv,  15 ;  xv, 
13,  was  not  so  named  until  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
its  ancient  name  being  Kiijath-Arba  (Gen.  xxiii,  2). 
That  Hebron  was  the  original  name  appears  from  the 
fact  that  on  its  first  mention  it  is  so  designated.  In 
Abraham's  time  it  was  also  called  Mamre  (xxiii,  19), 
from  an  Amoritish  prince  of  that  name  (xiii,  18 ;  xiv, 
18).  Subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  Mosaic  age,  the 
Anakim  possessed  tlie  place,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Kiijath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  **a  great  man 
among  the  Anakim"  (Josh,  xiv,  15).  The  place  Dan 
(Gen.  xiv,  14),  it  is  also  alleged,  received  that  name 
only  in  the  time  of  the  judges  from  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
its  original  name  being  Laish  or  Leshem  (Josh,  xix, 
47 ;  Judg,  xviii,  29).  The  localities,  however,  are  by 
many  thought  to  be  quite  distinct ;  the  former  being 
Dan-Jaan,  between  Gilead  and  the  country  round  about 
Zidon  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  16),  the  adjunct  Jaan  being  in- 
tended to  distinguish  it  from  Dan-Laish  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  See  Dan.  In  Genesis,  these  critics 
further  add,  frequently  occurs  the  name  Bethel  (xii,  8 ; 
xxviii,  19;  xxxv,  15);  v/hile  even  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  the  place  was  as  yet  called  Luz  (Josh,  xviii, 
18).  But  the  name  Bethel  was  not  first  given  to  the 
place  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  there  be- 
ing no  occasion  for  it,  since  Bethel  was  the  old  patri- 
archal name,  which  the  Israelites  restored  in  the  place 
of  Luz,  a  name  given  by  the  Canaanites.  The  ex- 
planatory remarks  added  to  the  names  of  certain  places, 
as  ** Bela,  which  is  Zoar"  (Gen.  xiv,  2, 8) ;  ''  En-mish- 
pat,  which  is  Kadesh"  (ver.  7),  and  some  others,  the 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  regard  as  indications  of 
a  later  age,  not  considering  that  these  explanations 
were  required  even  for  the  Mosaic  age,  as  the  ancient 
designations  were  forgotten  or  rarely  used.  For  prov- 
ing them  to  be  anachronisms,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  new  names  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
though  with  the  exception  of  **the  king's  dale"  (xiv, 
17),  which  does  not  ascain  occur  till  2  Sam.  xviii,  16, 
all  the  names  are  referred  to  as  well  known  in  the 
books  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding.  The  no- 
tice that  ^^the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land"  (xii, 
G ;  xiii,  7),  is  thought  to  imply  that  the  Canaanites 
were  still  in  possession  of  Palestine,  and  so  could  not 
have  been  written  till  after  their  expulsion.  But  such 
is  not  the  import  of  the  passage.  The  descent  of  the 
Canaanites  from  Ham,  and  their  progress  from  the 
south  towards  Palestine,  had  been  described  (x,  15-19), 
and  they  are  now  represented  as  in  possession  of  tlie 
land  to  which  the  *'  sons  of  Eber"  were  advancing  from 
an  opposite  point.  Standing  in  connection  with  the 
promise  of  the  land  to  Abraham,  this  notice  contrasts 
the  present  with  the  promised  future.  The  passage 
(Gen.  XV,  18)  where  the  land  of  Israel  is  described  as 
extending  from  the  river  of  Egypt  (the  Nile)  to  the 
great  river  (Euphrates),  it  is  alleged,  could  only  have 
been  penned  during  the  splendid  period  of  the  Jews, 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  JJteraUy  taken, 
however,  the  remark  is  inapplicable  to  any  period, 
since  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  no  period  of  their 
histor}'  extended  so  far.  That  promise  must,  there- 
fore, l)e  taken  in  a  rhetorical  sense,  describing  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  proper  country  as  situated  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  remark,  **  Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  or  Israel"  (xxxvi,  81), 
could  not  have  been  made,  it  is  maintained,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy — an  assnmp^ 
tion  which  overlooks  the  relation  of  this  statement  to 
the  promises  of  a  royal  posterity  to  the  patriarchs,  and 
especially  that  in  an  immediately  preceding  passage 
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(zxxY,  11).  It  sUndfl  in  a  reUtion  similar  to  Dent. 
XYli,  14,  where  the  erection  of  a  kingdom  is  viewed  as 
a  necesaarj  step  in  Isxaers  development.  This  ex- 
planation will  of  course  not  satisi^'  those  who  hold  that 
in  a  simple  historical  style,  a  statement  having  such 
prophetical  reference  *'  is  not  only  preposterous,  but 
impossible"  (Kalisch,  Gene$i$,  p.  601) ;  but  against  ra- 
tionalistic prepossessions  of  this  kind  there  is  no  ar- 
guing.— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

VI.  Commentaries, — ^The  following  are  expressly  on 
the  whole  of  this  book,  the  most  important  being  des- 
ignated by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Commei^ 
(aria  (in  0pp.  11, 1) ;  also  Ilomilia  (Uf.  ii,  62) ;  Chrysos- 
torn,  IlomUia  (In  Opp,  iv,  8 ;  also  [Spwia]  tfr.  vi,  619) ; 
and  Sermonet  (ib.  iv,  746,  796) ;  Jerome,  QutBttioneM  (in 
0pp.  iii,  301) ;  Eucherius,  Commentaria  (in  Bibl.  Max. 
Pair,  vi) ;  Isidore,  CommetUariu  (in  0pp.  p.  283) ;  Da- 
mianos,  Eipotitio  (in  0pp.  iii,  889) ;  Bede,  EspotUio  (in 
0pp.  iv,  19) ;  also  Q^cutionet  (ib,  viii,  78) ;  Alcuin,  /»- 
ierrogationes  (Haguenau,  1529,  8vo ;  also  in  0pp.  I,  ii, 
803) ;  Angelomus,  Commentarlui  (in  Pes,  Thetaur,  IV, 
i,  45);  Kemigius,  Commenfariut  (ib.  IV,  i,  1);  Hugo, 
AnnotcUiones  (in  Opp,  i,  8) ;  Rupert,  CommentctrU  (in 
0pp.  i,  1) ;  Aquina?,  Erpotkio  (Antwerp,  1572,  Lugd. 
1573,  8vo;  Paris,  16^1,  fol.);  (£colampadin9,  Adnata- 
tioneB  (Basil.  1523,  1536,  8vo);  Zwingle,  Adaotaiionea 
(Tigur.  1527;  also  in  Opp,  iii,  4);  Zeigler,  Commenta- 
rtt  (Basil.  1540,  fol.) ;  Frusins,  Adteriionei  (Rom.  1541, 
fol.) ;  *Luther,  £narratumea  (by  different  eds.,  part  i, 
Vitemb.  1544,  fol. ;  ii-iv,  Norib.  1550-4 ;  together, 
Francof.  1545-50,  8vo,  and  later ;  also  in  ()p.  Exeg.  I, 
ii;  in  English, London,  1855, 8vo) ;  Melanchthon, Com- 
mtnUsriua  (in  Opp.  ii,  877);  Mnsculus,  Commtentaria 
(Basil.  1554,  1565,  1600,  fol.) ;  Honcala,  Commentarittt 
(Complut.  1555,  fol.);  Chytraus,  Cornmeniariiu  (Vi- 
temb. 1557,  1558,  1590,  8vo);  *Marloratu8,  Eipoeifio 
(Par.  1562 ;  Morg.  1568, 1580, 1584,  fol. ;  Genev.  1580, 
8vo);  ♦Calvin,  /»  Genesm  (in  C|pp.  i;  also  tr.  I^nd. 
1578, 4to ;  also  ib.  1847-50,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Strigel,  Scho- 
lia (Lips.  1566,  1574,  8vo);  Selnecker,  CommenUirius 
(Lips.  1569,  fol.) ;  Martyr,  Commentarhta  (Tigur.  1572, 
1579, 1595 ;  Heidelb.  1606,  fbl.) ;  Brentius,  Commenia- 
rii  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Brocard,  Interpretatio  [mystical]  (L, 
B.  1580,  8vo;  ib.  1584,  4to;  Bremen,  1585, 1593,  4to); 
Fabricius,  Commeniarius  (Lips.  1584, 1592,  8vo;  1596, 
Argent  1584,  4to);  *Pererius  [Romanist],  Comrnfma- 
rnu  (Rom.  1589-1598,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Colon.  1601,  1606, 
Yen.  1607,  fol.;  Lugd.  1616,  4  vols.  4to;  and  later); 
Musnus,  Au8l(fftmff(MLRgdQb,  1595,  fol.) ;  Martinengus, 
Glossa  (Patav.  1597,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Daabita,  PrtSgten 
(Lpz.  1597, 8vo) ;  Mercer,  Commentariua  (Genev.  1598, 
fol.);  Kalmankas,  b^KH  *-i&D  (Lublin,  s.  a.  fol.); 
Hammelmann,  AdnoUUiones  (Lips.  1600,  fol.);  Stella, 
Commentaria  (Rom.  1601,  fol.)  ;  Schmuck,  Auskgung 
(Lpz.  1603-9,  in  8  pts.  4to) ;  Gesner,  Ditputatiotiet  (Vi- 
temb. 1604, 1613, 1629,  4to) ;  Lyser,  Commeniariua  (in 
6  pts.,  Lips.  1604  sq.,  4to);  *Willet,  Sixfoid  Comment 
tary  (London,  1605,  fol.) ;  Delrio,  CommerUarii  (Lugd. 
1608,  4to);  Runge,  Prcdectianes  (Vitemb.  1608,  8vo); 
Pareus,  Commentariue  (Francof.  1609, 1614,  4to) ;  Ge- 
dick,  Audegung  (Lpz.  1611, 1632,  fol.);  De  Petiglian, 
Commentarkt  (Ven.  1616,  4to) ;  Ferdindez,  Commenta- 
lionet  (Lugd.  1618-28,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  Babington,  Notes 
(in  Works,  i) ;  Mersennus,  Quofstiones  [polemical]  (Par. 
1623,  fol.);  Garzia,  Discussio  (Cnsaraug.  1624,  fol.); 
BOhme,  ErJdarung  [mystical]  (s.  1. 1624 ;  also  in  his 
other  works) ;  Rivetus,  Exercitatianes  (L.  6. 1688, 4to) ; 
Gerhard,  Commeniarius  (Jen.  1637, 1654, 1698, 4to) ;  De 
la  Haye,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1638,  Par.  1651,  1663,  2 
vols,  fol.) ;  Sylvius,  Commeniarius  (Duaci,  1639,  4to) ; 
Lightfoot,  Observations  (Lond.  1642 ;  also  in  Works^  ii, 
829) ;  and  Annotationes  (ib.  x,  532) ;  Gaudentius,  Cona^ 
ins  (Pisis,  1644,  4to);  Cartwright,  Adnotaiiones  [from 
Targums]  (Lond.  1648,  8vo ;  also  in  Critici  Sacri,  i) ; 
Rivet,  Eiercitationes  (in  Opp.  i,  1) ;  Terser,  Adnotatio- 
nea  (Upsal.  1657,  fol.) ;  Chemnitz,  Visputationes  (Jen. 


1665,  Lips.  1711 ;  Vitemb.  1716,  4to) ;  Calov, 
tarius  (Vitemb.  1671,  4to) ;  Hughes,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1672,  fol.) ;  Cocceius,  Commeniarius  (in  Opp.  i,  1) ;  also 
Cura  (ib,  ii,  1) ;  Anonymous,  Traduction^  etc.  [patria- 
Uc]  (Paris,  1682,  12mo);  Masson,  Qmestiones  (Paris, 
1685-8,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  Bomparte,  Nota  [from  profane 
sources]  (Amst.  1689) ;  Akiba^Bar,  np9^  ^->aM  [Rab- 
binical]  (Snlzb.  1690, 1700,  4to,  and  Uter);  ^Patrick, 
Commentary  (Lond.  1695,  4to ;  afterwards  embodied  in 
Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnold,  and  Whitb3*'s  Commentary  on 
the  Bible);  Schmid,  Admotationes  (Argent.  1697,  4to) ; 
Gttntzburg,  Dbhr  ^*^^m  (Amst.  1713,  4to);  Banich 

ben-Isaak,  ''rbo  TJ-na  J^^t  [polemical]  (Halle,  1714, 
4 to);  Von  Sanden,  QueutioneM  (Regiom.  1716,  4to); 
Duqaet,  ErpliccUion  (Paris,  1732,  6  vols.  12mo) ;  San- 
dus,  Jjectiones  (Ven.  1738^  4to) ;  Hagemann,  Betrachl' 
vmgen  (in  3  parts,  Brunswick,  1734-6,  4to);  Lookup, 
Transiaiion  (1740,  8vo);  Haitsma,  Cura  (Franeck. 
1753, 4to) ;  Dawson,  Notes  (Lond.  1763-87, 8  vok.  4to) ; 
Murray,  Lectures  (Ncwc.  1777,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Dubno, 
^ilKa,  etc.  (in  Mendelssohn's  Pentateudi,  Berl.  1781-3, 

8ro,  and  lator) ;  Giesebrscht,  ErHSntng  (Rostock,  1784 
Fq.,  2  vols.  4to);  Sosmans,  Notes,  etc  (London,  1787, 
8vo);  Rttdiger,  ErUdrung  (Stendal,  1788,  8vo);  Har- 
wood,  Annotations  (Lond.  1789,  8vo);  Il^en,  UHatnde, 
etc.  (Halle,  1798,  8vo) ;  Franks,  Remarks  (Halif.  1802, 
8vo);  Dimock,  Notes  (Gloucester,  1804,  4to);  Rosen- 
mllller.  Scholia  (Lips.  1821,  8vo);  Fuller,  Discourses 
(London,  1825, 1886, 12mo);  Close,  Difcoarset  (London, 
1828,  12mo);  Rndge,  Lectures  (London,  1828,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Schumann,  Annotatio  (Lips.  1829,  8vo);  Selt- 
mann,  Uebers,  (Hamm,  1881,  8vo) ;  Coghlan,  Commen- 
tary (London,  1882, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  *Von  Bohlen,  Erlam" 
(erung  (Konigsb.  1885,  8vo);  Von  Schrank,  Coscsmm- 
tarius  (Salzburg.  1885,  8vo);  Sibthorp,  Observations 
(Lond.  1885,  8vo) ;  *Tiele,  Commentar  (Erl.  1886,  8vo, 
vol.  i) ;  Warner.  Exposition  (Lond.  1888, 8vo) ;  *Tuch, 
Commentar  (Halle,  1888,  8vo) ;  Priaulx,  Comparison, 
etc.  [antiquarian]  (London,  1842,  8vo) ;  *De  Sola  and 
others,  Notes  (Lond.  1844,  8vo) ;  Heim,  Lehre  (Stnttg; 
1845,  8vo) ;  •Turner,  Companion  (N.  York,  1846,  8vo) ; 
Trevanion,  Sermons  (Lond.  1847,  8vo) ;  Schrdder,  Aus- 
legung  (Berl.  1848, 8vo) ;  Evans,  ^rmoiM  (Lond.  1849, 
12mo) ;  Sorensen,  Commentar  (Kiel,  1851, 8vo) ;  *Kno- 
bel,  Erklarung  (Lpz.  1852,  8vo,  in  the  Kurzgef,  exeg. 
hdbk.) ;  Candlish,  Ijcctures  (Edinb.  1852,  2  vols.  12mo ; 
Lond.  1868,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Paul,  Analysis  (Edinb.  1852, 
8vo);  *Delitzsch,  Auslegmg  (Lpz.  1852,  1858,  8vo); 
Jervis,  Notes  (Lond.  1852,  8vo);  ♦Bush,  Notes  (N.  Y. 
1852,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Macgregor,  Notes  (London,  1858, 
8vo);  Cumming,jR«adtf^  (Lond.  1858, 8vo);  Preston, 
Notes  (London,  1858, 8vo) ;  Putnam,  Go^.  in  Gen.  (N. 
Y.  1854,  8vo);  Howard,  Tr./rom  Sept.  (Cambr.  1865, 
8vo)  ;  *Kalisch,  Comm/entary  (London,  1859,  8vo)  ; 
Wright,  Notes  (Lond.  1859, 8vo);  Groves,  Commentary 
(Cambr.  1861, 12mo);  Mandelstamm,  i:rl:22nm^  (BerL 
1862,  4to) ;  Bohmer,  Commentarius  (Halle,  1860,  8vo); 
also  U^ers,  etc.  (Hal.  1862,  8vo) ;  Rahmer,  Quastiones 
(Breslau,  1863,  8vo);  *Murphy,  Commentary  (Belfast, 
1868 ;  Andover,  1866,  8vo) ;  Jacobus,  Notes  (N.  York, 
1865, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Quarry,  A  uthorskip  of  Gen.  (Lond. 
1866, 8vo) ;  Conant,  Eevised  Version  (N.  Y.  1868,  8vo) ; 
♦Tavler  Lewis,  Commentary  (in  the  Am.  ed.  of  Lange*8 
Bibelwerk,  ed.  Dr.  Schaff,  New  York,  1868, 8vo).  See 
Old  Testament. 

GtenesiuB,  St.,  a  comedian  of  the  time  of  Diode- 
sian,  of  whose  conversion  the  following  marvellous 
but  doubtful  story  is  told.  Ho  was  playing,  before  the 
emperor,  the  part  of  a  candidate  for  Christian  baptism, 
robed  in  the  habit  of  a  catechumen.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment in  the  farce  when  the  emperor  was  to  judge  the 
new  convert,  he  was  suddenly  convinced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  declared  himself  really  a  convert.  He  was 
scourged  and  tortured,  but  nothing  could  shake  his 
fidelity,  and  he  was  decapitated.    Different  dates  are 
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Milgnsd  for  hl>  death :  Tillemoot  aail  Baioui  fix  It  tt 
A.l).  2BG 1  Banmliu  and  Flemy  at  A.D.  SOS.  Hia  day 
in  tb«  Roman  Calholic  calendai  la  Aag.  2o.  Rotrou 
has  made  thia  apouiTphal  hiatory  the  aubject  of  a  tisg- 
tiy.  See  Ada  Saitclomm,  Augnat,  vol.  t;  Ruinart, 
ActalSntera,p.i6»;  Butlet, Zini ^lAe &i»lf ,  Aag. 26. 
Oenet,  Fkam^oib,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
AvigDon  Oct.  16, 1640.  He  became  canon  and  theo- 
logian of  the  cathedral  of  Avignon,  and  In  1686  bishop 
ofVaison.  ImplioEed  in  the  affair  of  the  Daug^ta-i  of 
ChiidAood  of  Toulouae,  whom  he  bad  received  in  hi» 
diocese,  and  who  were  beld  to  be  JanMnlsts,  he  vas 
arrested  in  IGSB,  and  imprisoned  for  fifteen  montba. 
The  pope  Anally  peranadod  Lonia  XIV  to  reatore  Ge- 
net to  his  dioceee.  He  was  drowned  in  17D2,  while  on 
his  way  ftom  Avignon  to  Vaiaon.  He  ie  the  anthor 
of  ThtoSogie  Moratt,  which  was  dieipproved  by  the 
btabop,  and  condemned  by  the  Uclveraitj  of  Louvun, 
March  10, 1703.  The  beat  edidon  la  that  of  1716  (8 
vols.  ]2ino)  :  it  wu  reprinted  at  Rouen  in  1749.— Hoe- 
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OanethllScl,  aatrolagen,  who  pretended  to  aic-a- 
tate  mens'  nativities  by  erecting  schemes  and  horo- 
acopea,  to  know  what  poaition  the  atara  were  in  at  their 
biith,  and  thence  to  foretell  their  good  or  bad  fortnoe. 
"And  becansa  some  of  these  pretended  to  determine 
poaitively  of  the  lives  and  deatha  of  kings,  which  was 
reputed  a  very  dangerona  piece  of  treason,  therefive 
the  laws  of  tlie  state  were  more  severe  against  them 
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out  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  Ulpian  and  Paulus;  end 
that  was  another  reason  why  the  Church  thonght  it 

1-erity  of  eccleBiastical  censures,  as  thinking  that  what 
the  heathen  laws  had  punished  aa  a  capita]  crime  ought 
not  to  pass  nnregarded  in  the  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  was  this  crime  that  expelled  Aquila 
from  the  Church.  For  E[ripbiniu<  aays  (ft  Mennrit 
et  PonderSiut)  he  was  once  a  Christian,  but,  being  in- 
corrigibly bent  upon  the  practice  of  aatrology,  the 
Church  cast  him  out,  and  then  he  became  a  Jew,  and 
In  revenge  set  upon  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  to 
corrupt  those  texts  which  had  any  relation  to  the  com- 
ing ot  Christ."— BlDgham,  Orig.  Ecd.  bx.  xvi,  ch.  V. 

QenevEl  (French  Genive),  capital  of  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its  historical  and 
religious  associations,  and  in  particular  as  the  Beat  of  the 
Tefoimatory  labors  of  Calvin.  The  canton  had.in  1660, 
82.8TG  inhabitants,  of  wham  40,069  were  I'rotestants, 
42,099  Roman  Catholics,  S31  Dissidents,  877  Jews. 
Daring  the  Middle  Ages  Geneva  was  an  object  of  dis- 
pute between  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  who  was  an  imme- 
diate feudatory  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  count 
of  Genevois,  who  ruled  the  adjoining  province  of  Sa- 
voy. After  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  counts  of 
Genevois,  the  dukes  of  Savoy  were  appointed  their  snc- 
cessoiB  by  the  German  emperor  Sigismond  (142S), 
Hence  the  claim  of  Savoy  upon  Geneva,  (torn  which 
the  Genevans  could  only  free  themaclves  by  alliances 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Fiibourg  (1519)  and  Berne 
(1526),  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Reformation.  The  Utter 
wai  introduced  Into  Qencva  liv  Farel,  Fromment,  and 
others,  about  1632,  and  in  1586  was  offlcinlly  establish- 
ed. Being  put  onder  tlie  ban  by  the  bishop,  the  city 
declared  the  episcopal  see  vacant,  and  declared  itself  a 
republic.  Calvin  first  came  to  Geneva  in  163G,  and 
alter  an  absence  of  a  ft w  years  returned  in  IMl.whcn 
he  soon  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  town.  Tims  Geneva 
becamethemetropolisnfCaivinism.and,  as  such,  exer- 
cised a  great  induence  upon  all  the  Catvinistic  church- 
es. From  1798 to  1814  Geneva  was  onited  with  France; 
in  1814.  its  territory  having  been  enlarged  by  the  an- 
nexation of  a  few  Savoyan  and  French  communes,  it 
Joined  the  Swiss  Confederation  as  the  liSd  canton.  The 
III.-D  D  n 
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Helbrmed  Stale  Chnich,  which  In  1868  had  16  congre- 
gaUons  and  85  ministers,  has  fbr  some  time  been  under 
the  influence  of  Ratianalism,  and  a  part  of  the  ortho- 
dox  memben  have  therefore  organized  a  Free  Evan- 
gelical Church,  which  has  a  celebrated  theological 
scbool,  several  of  whose  proftssors,  as  Herle  d'AubignA 
and  GauBsen,  have  established  a  great  theological  rep- 
utation throughout  the  Protestant  world. —Tbourel, 
Biiloire  de  Gtnhe  (Geneva,  I8C3)  ;  Cherbulicz,  Geame 
ct  &)  Gciuvoii  (Geneva,  1868).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Oeneva  Bible.     See  Emoluh  Versions. 

Q«nevihve,  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  bom  at  Xanterre,  near  Paris, 
about  423.  By  the  advice  of  St.  Germain,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  she  took  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  when  af- 
terwards accused  of  hypocrisy  and  superstition,  she 
was  warmly  defended  by  the  biahop.  When  tbs  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  frightened  at  the  apprrwchof  Attila, 
contemplated  leaving  their  city,  Genevjive  dissuaded 
them,  saying  that  Paris  would  be  spared;  and  as  the 
prediction  proved  true,  she  became  the  object  of  general 
veneration.  She  also  advised  the  building  of  a  church 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.Panl,  in  which  ahe  was  afterwards 
buried,  and  which  bears  her  narae.  She  died  in  612. 
Her  reputation  fur  sanctity  became  so  great  that  Sim- 
eon Slylltes  intiulred  about  her  from  M  persons  com- 
ing from  Gaul.  Miracles  were  said  to  take  place  at 
her  tomb.  There  exists  a  life  of  her  in  Latin,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  written  eighteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Clovis.  The  life  of  St  Germain  by  the  priest  Con- 
stance, said  to  have  been  written  during  her  lifetime, 
relates  her  consecration  by  that  bishop.  See  the  Bol- 
landUts,  Acln  Saacl.  July  81 ;  Charpentler,  Vie  de  SI. 
Generiire  (1C87) ;  Butler,  /.ire.  o/the  Sainit,  Jan.  8. 

Oflnfi'vldve,  St.,  Canons  of,  called  also  canons 
regular  of  the  Congregntlon  of  France,  a  congregation 
of  canona  regular  (q.  v.)  established  In  1614  by  Charles 
Faure,  a  member  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  of  Senlis, 
who  effected  a  reformation  of  the  French  canons  which 
was  soon  adapted  by  several  other  ablwys.     Caidlm 
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in  1619  he 


I  abbot 


of  the  abbey  of  St,Genevi6ve  du  Mont  at  Paris,  being 
desirous  to  reform  his  abbey,  sent,  in  1624,  for  twelve 
members  of  St.  Vincent  of  Senlis,  and  made  Faure  its 
spiritual  superior.  In  IGSl  the  pope  confirmed  the 
new  congregation.  Soon  after  its  fint  chapter  gener- 
al was  held,  which  waa  attended  by  Ihs  superiors  of 
Sneen  houses,  and  elected  Faure  coadjutor  of  the  abbot 
ofSt.Geneviiive  andgeneralof  (he  congregation.  The 
king  had  previously  given  up  his  right  of  nomlnaring 
the  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  consented  that  he  be 
elected  every  third  year.  Helyot,  in  his  History  of 
Religious  Orders,  states  that  at  his  time  the  congrega- 
tions bad  in  France  67  abbots,  28  priors,  2  provosts, 
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and  8  hospltalB,  besides,  in  the  Netherlands,  8  abbots 
and  8  prion.  A  large  number  of  parishes  were  served 
by  its  members.  It  was  customary  to  elect  one  of  the 
chancellors  of  the  University  of  Paris  from  this  con- 
gregation. Uelyot,  Diet,  de$  Ordret  Bdig,^  art.  G6nov^ 
fdins.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Oenevldye,  St.,  DaaghterB  of  (more  common- 
ly called  Miramions),  a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded,  in  1636,  at  Paris,  by  Fran- 
cisca  de  Blosset,  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick 
and  instructing  girls.  In  1666  it  was  united  by  Marie 
Bonnean  de  Rubelle  Beaubamois  de  Miramion  with  a 
similar  order  which  she  had  founded  in  1661,  under  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  order  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  extended  widely.  Its  mem- 
bers took  no  vows,  l>ut  only  promised  a  fiuthful  obser- 
vation of  the  rule  and  the  statutes  of  the  society  as 
long  as  they  might  belong  to  it. — Helyot,  Diet,  det  Or- 
druJUUg.,  art.  Miramiones.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Geniiu,  Attekdamt.     See  Guardian  Angel. 

GtonnadiuB,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  succeed- 
ed Anatolius  in  that  dignity  A.D.  458.  He  was  a  > 
man  of  quick  parts,  and  composed  Homilies;  a  Com- 
mentary  on  Paul's  JSpistlet ;  and  a  Commentary  on  Dan- 
iel, He  died  A.D.  471.  His  writings  are  lost,  except 
an  Epistle  preserved  by  Grynseus,  and  other  fragments, 
all  of  which  are  given  by  Migne,  Pairologia  Graca, 
torn.  Ixxxv. — Evagri^A,  hist.  Eccl.  ii,  11 ;  Dupin,  EccL 
Writers^  iv,  156;  Ceillier,  AtOttars  Sacres  (Parif,  1861), 
xi,  845. 

Oennadlas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (whose 
proper  name  was  George  Scholarius),  was  one  of  the 
most  original  and  prolific  writers  in  the  Greek  Church 
of  the  15th  century.  Ho  was  secretary  to  the  emperor 
John  Palaeologuff,  and  attended  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence in  1438,  while  yet  a  layman.  He  became  an  ec- 
clesiastic in  1449  or  1450,  and  entered  a  monaster}', 
taking  the  name  of  Gennadius.  At  Florence  he  had 
declared  himself  strongly  on  the  side  of  union  with  the 
Latin  Church,  in  three  orations  to  be  found  in  Har- 
douin.  Concilia^  ix,  446  (supposed  to  lie  much  interpo- 
lated). After  becoming  a  monk  he  chantred  his  views, 
and  wrote  against  the  Council  of  Ferrara-FIorence.  In 
1458  he  was  made  patriarch  by  the  sultan,  but  retired 
in  1458,  and  died  about  1460.  Some  have  disputed  the 
identity  of  Scholarius  with  Gennadius,  but  Renaudot 
puts  it  beyond  doubt.  A  list  of  his  writings  will  be 
found  in  Renaudot,  who  edited  his  homily  De  Eucha- 
ristia  (Paris,  1704),  and,  in  a  larger  edit.,  with  Meletius 
and  oUiers  (Paris,  1709,  4to).  His  treatise  vBpi  irpo- 
oQKTftoVj  De  Predesiinatione^  was  edited  by  Libertinus 
(Prague,  1678, 8vo).  Migne,  in  Patrologia  Grceca^  torn, 
clx,  gives  Renaudot^s  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Gennadius,  with  his  writinf^  as  follows:  CVn- 
fessio  Fidei  (i,  ii) : —  Homilia: : —  Orationes  in  Synodo 
Florent.: — De  Predestinatione : — De  Deo  in  Trimtate 
ttno: — EpistoUe;  and  other  writings.  Fabricias,  Bibli- 
oikeca  Grceca  (ed.  Harles),  xi,  349  sq.,  gives  Renaudut's 
list  of  the  writings  of  Gennadius,  sevent3'-Bix  in  num- 
ber, and  adds  twenty-four  more.  See  also  a  list  of  hi^ 
writings  and  their  various  editions,  in  Hoffmann,  Bib- 
liographisches  Lexihon^  ii,  155  sq.  Of  the  writings  at- 
tributed to  him,  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the 
two  Confessions  made  for  the  sultan,  (1)  'OuiXia  (or 
opoXoyia)  prjOeiaa  vtpi  r^c  <^P^^C  f^^i  dptaftrjrov  vitr- 
rf  (lie  rwv  XptffTtaviiiv ;  and  (2)  a  dialogue  vepl  rfj^  ocov 
rriQ  atarrifHaQ  tHjv  AvOpumun*^  both  given  in  Migne 
(Gr.  and  Lat.),  in  Kimmel,  Monumenta  Fidei  Eccles. 
OrientaMs  (Jena,  1850,  8vo),  and  in  Gass,  Gennadius 
and  Pletho  (see  below).  These  confessions  have  been 
critically  studied  by  Dr.  Otto,  who  gives  the  text 
of  the  dialogue,  a  literary  history  of  the  two  confef<- 
sions,  and  an  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
dialogue,  in  Zeifsckrijt  fur  histor,  Theotoffie,  xx,  389 
sq. ;  xxxiv,  111  sq. ;  and  separateh%  from  additional 
sources,  Des  Patriarch  Gennadios  Con/tssion  (Wien, 


1864).  Otto  decides  that  the  dialogue  was  not  written 
by  Gennadius,  but  is  probably  a  recension  of  the  crc- 
pat  Ttvic  ipurifotic  (falsely  ascribed  to  Athanasios^ 
made  by  some  Greek,  in  the  interest  of  the  Chnrch  of 
R(Nne,  to  favor  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latio 
churches.  As  it  gives  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Migne,  torn,  clx, 
p.  822  D),  the  Latins  and  Latinizing  Greeks  have  made 
much  use  of  it  in  the  FiUoque  controveri>y. — Mosbeim, 
Church  History,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  23;  Duptn, 
EccL  Writers,  v,  110;  Fabricius,  BibHoth.  Graea,  1.  c.  ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  xix,  918 ;  Gass,  gf— a» 
dius  ami  Pletho  (Brealau,  1844). 

Gennadias,  Mabsilibnsis,  a  presbyter  of  Mar- 
seilles, a  Gaul  (end  of  5th  century).  Although  some 
modem  writers  assert  that  he  was  a  bishop,  some  amy 
of  Marseilles,  others  of  Toledo,  he  was  only  a  presby- 
ter. He  was  vened  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  labori- 
ous student  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fiithen.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  of  which  only  two  have  come 
down  to  us :  (1.)  De  Viris  iUustrihus,  or  De  ScripUmbu* 
Ecclesi€uticis  (Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers),  a 
continuation  of  that  of  Jerome,  to  which  it  is  usually 
joined.  It  begins  where  Jerome*s  ends,  A.D.  392,  and 
ends  493.  There  have  been  many  editions  of  i^  be> 
sides  that  which  is  inserted  in  the  works  of  St  Jerome  ; 
the  best  is  that  of  Fabricius,  in  his  BibUotheca  Ecdesi- 
astica  (Hamb.  1718,  fol.).  (2.)  De  Ecdesiastitis  Doff- 
matibus  (Hamb.  1594  and  1614, 4to).  Gennadius  ad- 
vocates doctrines  on  free-will  and  piedestination  ainii- 
lar  to  those  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium.  **  In  his  treatise 
De  Dogmatibus  EcclesiasticiSj  he  says,  God  first  of  all 
warns  man,  and  invites  him  to  salvation ;  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  follow  him.  In  his  work  De  Viris  It- 
lusiribus,  cap.  38,  he  speaks  of  Augustine  with  commen- 
dation, yet  does  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  by  writing  so 
much  he  fell  into  the  error  of  which  Solomon  says  in 
the  10th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  *  In  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin.'  He  makes  mention  o\ 
an  error  which  had  arisen  from  much  speaking,  and 
evidently  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation. This  arose  from  carr}'ing  things  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  for  all  thb  Augustine  had  not  fallen  into 
heresy"  (Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  Ryland*s  transl. 
p.  883). — Dupin,  Eccl.  Writers,  iv,  185 ;  Mosheim,  C&. 
Hist,  ii,  341 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hi*t.  ii,  647 ;  Hook,  Ecties. 
Biog.  v,  289;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720,  fol.),  I,  299. 

GennaB^aa  (Vtwaloc,  i.  e.  hlgh-bom,  but  v.  r.  Pa- 
vioc),  apparently  given  (2  Mace,  xii,  2)  as  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  S%Tian  general  Apollonius  (q.  v.^ ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  a  mere  epithet. 

Qennatli  (rcwa^,  apparently  for  the  Chald.  r|ai 
or  Kri3&,  garden,  .q.  d.  "garden-gate;"  perhaps  [aa 
Schwarz  suggests,  Palest,  p.  254]  from  the  *'  rose-gar- 
den," &'^*77!)  rsft,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  [J/oaaey*. 
ii,  5]  as  lying  west  of  tlie  Temple  mount),  the  name^ 
according  to  Josephus  {War,  v,  4,  2),  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  important  as  mainly  determining^ 
the  course  of  the  second  wall,  which  has  been  greatly 
disputed.  See  Calvary.  His  account  is  as  follows: 
**But  the  second  (wall),  while  it  had  its  lieginning^ 
from  that  gate  which  they  called  ^Gennath,*  which 
belonged  to  the  first  wall,  yet  encircling  only  the 
northern  slope  [or  quarter],  reached  as  fisr  as  Antonia" 
(Td  Si  Stvrtpov  rrjv  pkv  apx^v  dirb  vtvXtiq  «ix<»'»  §»• 
Pcwo^  UaXotrv,  Tov  vpwTov  rtixov^  ovirav,  kvkXov^ 
uivov  ii  TO  vpoadpKTiov  Kkipa  povov  dvjjn  pfXP^  ^^C 
Avritiviac);  from  which,  together  with  the  context, 
the  following  conclusions  are  certain :  (1.)  The  gate  in 
question  formed  part  of  the  first  wall  that  skirted  the 
northern  brow  of  Mount  Zion,  for  the  second  wall  must 
have  started  from  this  quarter,  since  it  ran  northward, 
and  lay  between  the  firet  and  the  third  wall  on  the 
same  side  of  the  city.  (2.)  It  was  situated  at  some  point 
east  of  the  tower  Hippicus,  which  formed  the  common 
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Starting-point  of  both  the  other  walls,  bat  not  of  this ; 
its  distance  from  this  tower  is  the  chief  matter  of  dis- 
agreement between  topographers ;  the  following  con- 
siderations will  serve  to  show  that  it  was  considerable : 
[I.3  There  were  two  other  adjacent  towers,  not  yery 
far  from  each  other,  along  the  same  wall,  and  the  gate 
must  have  been  beyond  them  all,  as  they  would  have 
been  useless  for  defense  if  inclosed  within  the  second 
wall ;  nor  does  the  precipitous  rock  here  admit  egress 
for  some  distance.  [2.]  Several  indications  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  walls,  if  not  of  the  gate  in  question  itself, 
have  been  discovered  About  1000  feet  east  of  the  pres- 
ent Jaffa  gate  (Williams,  Holy  City^  i.  Append,  p.  88 
sq.) ;  this  would  make  the  line  of  the  second  wall  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  the  modern  division  between 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  quarters.  The  only 
objection  of  any  force  against  this  location  of  the  gate, 
and  consequently  of  the  wall  in  question,  is  that  it 
brings  the  latter  upon  the  side  of  a  descent,  where  no 
engineer  would  think  of  constructing  a  mural  defence, 
as  it  would  be  commanded  by  the  higher  ground  out- 
side. On  the  other  hand,  the  hill  is  not  so  steep  as  is 
implied  in  this  argument ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
wall  here  was  erected  specially  because  the  nature  of 
the  ground  afforded  a  peculiarly  favorable  situation, 
but  simply  to  include  the  existing  buildings;  nor 
would  the  matter  be  much  improved  by  carrying  the 
wall  a  little  further  up  the  same  general  shelving 
wedge  of  land,  which  here  extends  indefinitely  west- 
ward. Moreover,  the  weakness  of  the  second  wall  at 
this  point  may  have  t)een  the  reason  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  three  impregnable  towers  expressly  so  as 
to  flank  it.     See  Jkrusale^i. 

Genne^sar,  the  water  of  (t6  iiSup  rtvvrttrdp\ 
a  place  where  Jonathan  Maccabseus  encamped  on  his 
way  to  attack  the  forces  of  Demetrius  at  Kadesh  (1 
Mace,  xi,  67) ;  doubtless  the  Lake  Gbmnbsarbt  (q.  yX 

GKennes'aret  [^  pron.  hard]  (TiwriiTapir),  the 
Greek  fbrm  of  the  lake  (Luke  v,  1)  and  plain  (Matt, 
xiv,  84 ;  Mark  vi,  53),  invariably  found  in  the  N.  T. 
in  place  of  the  Gennesar  (Ttvi^tTdp)  of  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace,  xi,  67),  and  usually  also  of  Josephus 
iWcLTj  iii,  10,  7,  8).  In  the  Talmndlcal  writings  and 
Targums  we  always  find  the  latter  form  Hebraized 
■Iba^a,  Gifiesar',  as  an  equivalent  of  ni^SS,  Kitme' 
reth  or  Chixnereth  (Lightfoot,  Works,  ii,'222);  from 
which  accordingly  it  has  usually  been  derived,  by  an 
interchange  of  ^  for  3,  and  the  insertion  of  D ;  al- 
though others  derive  it  from  M*^A,  a  valley,  and  *'i2C.3, 
a  shoot  or  flower,  as  if  i.  q.  '*the  vale  of  flowers"  (Je- 
rome, 0pp.  vii,  103,  ed.  Migne),  or  ftom  1^,  a  garden, 
and  *)b,  a  prince,  as  if  i.  q.  "  the  prince's  garden*' 
(Lightfoot,  i,  489),  or  even  from  Sharon,  a  fertile  vale 
not  far  disUnt  (Heland,  PaUeMi.  p.  198,  269). 

1.  The  toum.  This  is  variously  named  in  the  0.  T. 
as  Cmnereth  (or  **  Chinnereth,"  Josh,  xix,  85),  where  it 
is  assigned  to  Naphtali.  In  later  times  it  was  called 
Genutar  (*ib5«3a,  MegiOa,  6,  a),  and  in  the  Talmudic 
period  one  Jonathan  ben-Charsa  was  from  there  (Ta- 
nphta  Kelim,  s.  f.).  At  the  time  of  Farchi  (beginning 
of  the  14th  century)  it  was  still  in  existence ;  doubt- 
less the  ruins  Gantur,  still  found  at  the  present  day 
one  hour  north-west  of  Tubariyeh,  according  to  FQrst 
(//eft.  Lex,  p.  676,  a),  although  no  modem  map  lays  it 
down.     See  Cinnereth. 

2.  The  district  (N.  T.  y^,  land),  named  from  its  60- 
m-like  form  (like  the  body  of  a  ^135,  or  lyre).  This 
was  a  small  region  of  Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake,  visited  by  Christ  on  his  way  (southward 
along  the  lake)  to  Capernaum  (Matt,  xiv,  85,  86).  It 
is  described  by  Josephus  (War,  iii,  10,  8)  as  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  as  distin- 
guished for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  The  Talmud  also 
(Berak.  44)  describes  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  low* 


lying  district  (n9|pa)  under  the  same  name  (n^^DSS). 
Dr.  Robinson  thus  describes  it  {Bib,  Res,  iii,  282  sq.) : 
*'  The  plain  upon  which  we  now  entered  from  Medjel 
is  at  first  called  Ard  el-Medjel,  but  fiirther  on  takes 
the  name  of  el- Ghutoeir,  *  Little  Ghor,'  which  strictly, 
perhaps,  includes  the  whole.  It  is  exceedingly  fertUe 
and  well  watered;  the  soil,  on  the  southern  part  at 
least  is  a  rich  black  mould,  which  in  the  vicinity  of 
Medjel  is  almost  «  marsh.  Its  fertility,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  exceeded ;  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables 
are  produced  in  abundance,  including  rice  in  the  motst- 
er  parts,  while  the  natural  productions,  as  at  Tiberias 
and  Jericho,  are  those  of  a  more  southern  latitude. 
Indeed,  in  beauty,  fertility,  and  climate,  the  whole 
tract  answers  weU  enough  to  the  glowing  though  ex- 
aggerated description  of  Josephus.  Among  other  pro- 
ductions, he  speaks  hero  also  of  walnut-trees,  but  we 
did  not  note  whether  any  now  exist."  It  is  a  cres- 
cent-shaped  plain,  about  three  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  shut  in  by  steep,  rugged  hills.  Only  a  few 
patches  of  it  are  cultivated,  its  melons  and  cucumbers 
being  the  first  and  best  in  market,  owing  to  its  deep 
depression.  The  rest  is  covered  with  tangled  thickets 
of  lotus-trees,  oleanders,  dwarf  palms,  and  gigantic 
thistles  and  brambles.  (See  also  Wilson,  Lands  qf 
Bible,  ii,  136  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  585 ; 
Stanley,  Palestine,  p.  868.)  In  this  identification  of 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret  with  the  one  in  question,  Mr. 
De  Saulcy  coincides  (^Narrative,  ii,  856-8;  see  also 
Hackett's  Illustra.  p.  820).     See  Capernaum. 

3.  The  Lake  (Xifivri,  N.  T.  and  Josephus),  or  water 
(vdiatp,  1  Mace,  xi,  67;  vSara  revvijffdpa,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii,  5,  7),  or  sea  (O*^,  0.  T.).     Josephus  calls  it  Gen- 

nesarilis  (rfvinjaapin^fAnt.  xviii,  2, 1),  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  its  common  name  at  the  commencemient 
of  our  era  (Strab.  xvi,  p.  755 ;  Plin.  v,  16 ;  Ptol.  v,  15). 
At  its  north-western  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  (Matt,  xiv,  34),  Arom  which  the  name  of  the  lake 
was  taken  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  10, 7).  The  lake  is  also 
called  in  the  N.  T.  **  Sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the  province 
of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western  side  (Matt, 
iv,  18;  Mark  vii,  81;  John  vi,  1);  and  "Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias," from  the  celebrated  city  (John  vi,  1 ;  so  also 
Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  400 ;  the  Talmud,  Midrath  Kohd, 
fol.  102, 1 ;  Pausanias,  Xifivri  Ti^ipiQ,  v,  7,  3 ;  Eusebi- 
us,  \i}ivri  TtPtpidg,  Onom,  s.  v.  ^ap^v ;  see  also  C^t. 
ad  Jes.  i,  5).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  numerous 
names  given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.  Its  modern  name  is  likewise  Bahr  Tu- 
bartyth. 

In  Josh,  xi,  2,  '*  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth"  are 
mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that  is  here 
referred  to  (comp.  Deut.  iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xii,  8),  and  "  the 
plains'*  are  those  along  the  banks  of  the  JoMan.  Most 
of  our  Lord's  public  life  was  spent  in  the  environs  of 
the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  On  its  shores  stood  Caperna- 
um, "  his  own  city"  (Matt,  iv,  18) ;  on  its  shore  he 
called  his  first  disciples  from  their  occupation  as  fisher- 
men (Luke  V,  1-11);  and  near  its  shores  he  spoke 
many  of  his  parables  and  performed  many  of  his  mir- 
acles. This  region  was  then  the  most  densely  peopled 
in  all  Palestine.  No  less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  lake,  while  numerous  large  villages 
dotted  the  plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  424). 

A  **  mournful  and  solitary  silence"  now  reigns  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  which  were  in  for- 
mer ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and  resounded  with 
the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious  people.  Seven 
out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred  to  are  now  unin- 
habited ruins ;  one,  Magdala,  is  occupied  by  half  a  doz- 
en mud  hovels ;  and  Tiberias  alone  retains  a  wretched 
remnant  of  its  former  prosperity. — Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Galilee,  Sea  of. 

Gennesaretli ;  OenneaarStis.    See  Gehu eba« 

RET. 
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Qenne^as.    See  Gexhaus. 

Genoude,  Antoine  Eoobke  de,  a  French  priest 
find  publicist,  was  born  in  1792  at  Mont6iimart.  Af- 
ter tlie  first  expulsion  of  Napoleon  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  XVIII,  and  became  adjatant  of  the  prince 
de  Polignac.  In  1820  be  established  the  journal  Le 
Dtfaueur.  In  1821  he  bought  the  journal  £toiU,  the 
name  of  which  in  1827  was  changed  into  Gazette  de 
France,  In  1822  he  was  ennobled.  After  being  for 
some  time  censor  under  the  ministry  of  Vill^le,  he  en- 
tered the  i^riesthood,  but  soon  devoted  himself  again 
wholly  to  the  editing  of  political  papers.  After  the 
Revolution  of  July  be  was  one  of  the  most  violent  de- 
fenders of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  was  involved  on 
that  account  in  difficulties  with  the  pope  and  the 
French  bishops.  In  184G  he  was  elect^  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Toulouse ;  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  moved  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  though  without  effect,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  concerning  a  restoration  of  the  el- 
der branch  of  the  Bourbons.  Besides  several  political 
pamphlets,  he  wrole,  La  Bauon  du  Christianisme  (8d 
edit  Paris,  1841, 12  vols.) : — Let  peres  de  V^glite  det 
troU  prem.  siedes  (Paris,  1837) : — Legoru  et  modelet  de 
Hit.  taerie  (Paris,  1837)  x^La  Vie  de  Jestu  Christ  et  des 
Apotret  (Paris,  1836;  2d  edit  1846)  :—//uto»re  cTttn 
ame  (Paris,  1844):— ^w<.  de  France  (Paris,  1844-1847, 
16  vols.).  He  al£o  published  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  of  Thomas  h  Kempis's  ImitaHon  of 
Christ,  and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Malebranche, 
of  the  spiritual  works  of  F6nelon  (1842),  and  of  select 
works  of  Bossuet.— Brockhaus,  Conversat.-Lez,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefor,  Now,  Biogr,  Gen,  xix,  927.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Genovesi,  Antonio,  an  Italian  metaphysician, 
was  bom  at  Castiglione  Nov.  1, 1712.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Salerno,  and  mras  ordained  priest  in  1736.  He 
lectured  on  philosophy  at  Naples  with  great  reputa- 
tion for  some  time,  but  at  length  he  was  attacked  by 
numerous  enemies  for  publishing  his  metaphysics,  in 
which  he  recommended  tlie  works  of  Galileo,  Grotius, 
and  Newton.  He  was  protected  by  the  archbishop  of 
Tarentum,  and  by  the  king  of  Naples,  who  made  him 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  even  of  theology, 
in  the  Neapolitan  university.  In  1754  the  chair  of 
political  economy  was  founded  for  him,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  teach  this  science  until  his  death  in  1769.  He 
was  the  author  of  Elementa  Metaphf/sicas  (Naples,  1744, 
et  sq.,  5  vols.  8vo) : — Element,  art.  logico-crUica  (1745, 
8vo).  In  these  books  he  followed  D'Alembert  and 
Helvetius.  He  published  also  Elementa  Theologice  (Na- 
ples, 1751),  which  caused  him  to  be  interdicted  by  the 
Church  from  teaching  theology.  A  historical  eulogy 
of  Genovesi  was  published  by  Galanti  (Venice,  1774, 
8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xix,  932. 

Genoveva.    See  Genevikve. 

Genovevans.    See  Genevieve,  Orders  of. 

Gentile  (usually  in  the  plur.  D^iSi,  goyim;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  t^\  The  Hebrew  word  ^^'lll,  a  people,  is 
derived  from  the  obsolete  verb  hi  3,  to  Jhw  together,  as 
a  crotod,  and  was  originally  used  in  a  general  sense  of 
any  nation,  including  the  Jews  themselves,  both  in 
the  singular  (Gen.  xii,  2 ;  Dent,  xxxii,  28 ;  Isa.  i,  4), 
and  in  the  plural  (Cren.  xxxv,  11).  It  is  also  used  po- 
etically (like  the  Gr^  iGvta,  Hom.  //.  ii,  87 ;  Od.  xiv, 
73,  and  the  Latin  genles,YiTg.  Georg.  iv,  480)  of  insects 
and  animals  (Joel  i,  6 ;  Zeph.  ii,  14). 

But  as  the  sense  of  a  peculiar  privilege  dawned  on 
the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people,  they  began  to  confine 
the  word  D^ia  to  other  nations  (Neh.  v,  8),  and  al- 
though at  first  it  did  not  connote  any  unpleasant  asso- 
ciations, it  began  gradually  to  acquire  a  hostile  sense, 
which  never  attached  itself  to  the  other  terms,  nisidb. 
tongues  (Isa.  Ixvi,  18),  or  &*^23^il,  the  peoples.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Jews  began  to  pride  themselves  upon 


being  <Ube  first-bom  of  God"  (Ezod.  Iv,  22),  '*  the 
people  of  the  covenant,"  **a  holy  nation,  and  a  king- 
dom of  priests"  (Exod.  xix,  4),  they  learned  to  lue 
the  indifferent  expression  Gojfim  to  imply  that  all  oth- 
er nations  were  more  or  less  barbarous  (Psa.  ii,  1,  ^ ; 
ix,  7 ;  x,  16 ;  cvi,  47),  profane  (Jer.  xxxi,  10 ;  Ezek. 
xxiii,  80),  idolatrous,  uncircumcised,  and  unclean  (Isa. 
lii,  1 ;  Jer.  ix,  26).  Thus  age  after  age  the  word  be- 
came more  invidious,  and  acquired  a  significance  even 
more  contemptuous  than  that  of  the  Greek  fiap^apoc* 
which,  being  an  onomatopceia  to  imitate  the  strange 
sound  of  foreign  tongues,  is  paralleled  by  the  Hebrew 
T^b,  A;b,  a  stammerer,  applied  to  foreigners  in  Ps«. 
cxiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  11 ;  xxxiii,  19.     The  word  D^ia 

gains  its  last  tinge  of  hatred  as  applied  by  Jews  to  all 
Christians.  Other  expressions,  intended  to  point  out 
the  same  distinction,  are  used  with  a  shade  less  of 
scorn ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a*^3i2C*^rtil  (see  Buztorf^ 
Jjex,  col.  723),  oi  t^ta,  those  without,  which  is  Hebrai»- 
tically  used  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  iii,  9.  See  Otho,  Lex. 
Rab.  p.  Ill ;  Schottgen,  Mor.  Ilebr,  in  1  Cor.  v,  12.  In 
Mark  iv,  11  it  is  applied  to  the  incredulous  Jews  them- 
selves) ;  and  T.'ISPpp,  kingdoms  (1  Chron.  xxix,  30). 
The  Jews  applied  the  terms  ni2C^K,  lands,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  Rabbis,  fijrt  r3'^*ip,  region  o/the  sea^ 
to  all  countries  except  Palestine,  just  as  the  Greeks  dis- 
tinguished between  Hellas  and  >)  fiapfiapoc  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  9 ;  xvii,  10 ;  Ezra  ix,  1 ;  Luke  xii,  80 ;  Lightfoot, 
Centuria  Chorogr.  i,  ad  init.).  Although  the  Jews  thus 
separated  between  themselves  and  other  nations,  they 
hesitated  as  little  as  the  Bomans  did  to  include  them- 
selves in  the  Greek  term  papfiapoQ  (Josephus,  Ant.  xi, 
7, 1 ;  comp.  Justin  Mar.  Apol.  i,  46).  See  Babbariak. 
In  the  N.  T.  i9ini  (although  sometimes  used  in  the 
singular  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Acts  x,  22 ;  Luke  vii,  5) 
is  generally  opposed  to  Israel  (rtfi  Xaif  Otov),  God*s 
people  (Luke  ii,  32).  But  the  term  roost  fhsquently 
thus  rendered  is  (not  tOvi^, hut)" EXXtjvti,  which  is  db^- 
tingubhed  from  'EKXrftnvrai  (Acts  vi,  1),  and,  although 
literally  meaning  Greeks  (as  in  Acts  xvi,  1,  8;  xviii, 
17 ;  Bom.  i,  14),  yet  usually  denotes  any  non-Jews,  be- 
cause of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language 
(Bom.  i,  16,  and  passim ;  1  Cor.  i,  22 ;  Gal.  iii,  28,  etc). 
Thus  Timothy,  who  was  of  Lystra,  is  called  ''JSXX37V 
(Acts  xvi,  1,  3),  and  a  Syrophoenician  woman  *£X\i;- 
vf'c  (Mark  vii,  26),  and  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  ») 
fia<nropd,  t&v  'EXX^vwv  (John  vii,  85).  This  usage  is 
even  found  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  where  iXAi^rcir- 
fioQ  is  made  a  synonym  to  aXkoipv\i<Tfi6Q  (2  Mace  iv, 
13),  and  rd  cXXiyvcrd  tOrj  are  pagan  morals  (vi,  9) ; 
and  even  so  early  as  the  Sept.  version  of  Isa.  ix,  12, 

TSXijvtq  is  adopted  as  a  rendering  of  Q'^riubp,  PhUig^ 

tines.  In  the  Greek  fathers  'E\Xiji/i<t/ioc  is  used  for 
the  pagan,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Christian  world 
(Justin  Mart.  Re^.  ad  Qiutst.  42,  etc.),  and  they  caU 
their  Apologies  Aoyoi  vptjg  "EKKrivag,  or  card  'EXXij^ 
vwv  (Schleusner,  Lex.  N.  T.  ii,  759).     See  Greek. 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  Jews,  absorbed  as 
they  were  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  especial 
mission,  to  rise  into  any  true  or  profound  conception 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  nations.  Hedged 
round  by  a  multitude  of  special  institutions,  and  taught 
to  regard  the  non-observance  of  these  customs  as  a 
condition  of  uncleanness,  imbued,  too,  w^ith  a  blind 
and  intense  national  pride — they  often  seem  to  regard 
the  heathen  as  only  existing  at  all  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  apostasy  of  Judsea  (Deut.  xxviii,  49 ;  1 
Kings  viii,  33,  etc.),  or  of  undergoing  vengeance  for 
their  enmity  towards  her  (Isa.  Ixiii,  6).  The  arrogant, 
unreasoning  hatred  towards  other  nations,  generated 
by  too  exclusive  a  brooding  upon  this  partial  and  nar- 
row conception,  made  the  Jews  the  most  unpopular 
nation  of  all  antiquity  (Tacitus,  ffist.  v,  2;  ''gens  to- 
terrima,"  ib.  Y,S;  Juvenal,  ^a^  xiv,  103 ;  Quint.  JtcsC 
Ui,  7,  21;  Pliny,  xiii,  9;  Diod. Sic Ecl,di;  Dio  Cass* 
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Izviii,  S2 ;  Philostr.  Apolog.  v,  83 ;  Ammian.  Marcel, 
xxii,  5,  "/afente*  Jadiei,"  etc.,  ^^  contrary  to  all  men" 
1  Thess.  ii,  16).  See  Jew.  This  disgust  and  scorn  un- 
fortunately fell  on  the  earlj  Christians  also,  who  were 
generally  confused  with  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Bar- 
Cochba  (Tacit.  Ann,  xv,  44 ;  Sueton.  Claud.  25 ;  Ner. 
16).  To  what  lengths  the  Jews  were  carried  in  recip- 
rocating this  bitter  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  the  Rabbins ;  the  Jews  did  not  regard  the  Gentiles 
as  brethren,  might  not  journey  with  them,  might  not 
even  save  them  when  in  peril  of  death  (Maimonides, 
Roteach,  iv,  12,  etc.),  and  held  that  they  would  all  be 
destroyed  and  burned  at  the  Messiah's  coming  (Otho, 
Lex,  Rabbin,  s.  v.  Gentes,  p.  281 ;  Eisenmenger,  Eni- 
deckt.  Judent.  ii,  206  sq.).  There  is  the  less  excuse 
for  this  violent  bigotry,  because  the  Jews  not  only 
held  that  all  nations  sprang  from  one  father  (Gen.  x), 
but  had  also  received  abundant  prophecies  that  God 
was  but  leaving  his  heathen  children  in  temporary 
darkness  (Acts  xiv,  16),  and  intended  hereafter,  in  his 
mercy,  to  bring  them  under  the  Messiah^s  sceptre,  and 
make  them  "one  fold,  under  one  shepherd"  (Isa.lx,  2, 
and  passim ;  Mic.  iv,  1 ;  Zeph.  iii,  9 ;  Psa.  xlv,  18 ;  ex, 
1,  etc.).  The  main  part  of  the  N.-T.  history  is  occu- 
pied in  narrating  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  this 
fufforoixov  Tov  tppayftov  (the  strong  barrier  of  imme- 
morial prejudice  which  separated  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Eph.  ii,  14),  first  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  and  then 
of  their  converts.  The  final  triumph  over  this  obsta- 
cle was  mainly  due  to  the  inspired  ministry  of  him 
who  gloried  in  the  title  of  didavKaXo^  ra>v  tOvutv  (1 
Tim.  ii,  7 ;  see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i,  219  sq.),  who 
has  also  given,  in  a  few  pregnant  sentences,  the  most 
powerful  description  of  the  blessings  which  God  had 
granted  to  the  Gentiles,  the  means  of  serving  him 
which  they  possessed,  and  the  shameless  degeneracy 
which  had  ensued  on  their  neglect  of  the  natural  law, 
written  on  their  consciences  (Rom.  i,  18-32).  See 
Heathen. 

In  one  or  two  places  the  words  D^IHi  and  iBvrj  are 
used  as  proper  names.  Thus  we  have  "Tidal,  king 
of  nations,'*  i.  e.  of  several  conquered  tribes  (Gen.  xiv, 
1,  2 ;  Kalisch,  ad  loc.).  In  Josh,  xii,  23  we  find  "the 
king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,"  where  Goytm  is  possi- 
bly the  name  of  some  local  tribe  (j3atriXtvc  irafi^vXi' 
af,  Interpr.  Anon.).  In  Judg.  iv,  2,  "  Haroshoth  of 
the  Gentiles"  probably  received  its  name  from  the 
mixture  of  races  subjugated  by  Jabin,  and  settled  in 
the  north  of  Palestine  (Donaldson,  Jashar,  p.  263). 
See  Harosueth.  The  same  mixture  of  Canaanites, 
Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Philistines,  origin- 
ated the  common  expression  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles," 

O^ian  b"«^a,  Sept.  rdktkaia  aXXo^vXdJV  v.  r.  r(2v  10- 
vioVf  Isa.  ix,  1 ;  Matt  iv,  15  (Strabo,  xvi,  760 ;  ^ose- 
phus,  lAfe,  12 ;  Euseb.  Onom,  s.  v.).     See  Galilee. 

On  the  various  meanings  of  the  phrase  "Isles  of 
the  Gentiles"  (0^*1^^  '^.^K,  Gen.  x,  5;  Zeph.  ii,  11; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  etc.),  see  Gesenius,  ThetauntSj  p.  38, 
272,  and  Isle.  On  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  see 
Temple,  and  Josephus,  War,  vi,  3. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Oentllis,  Giovanni  Valentino,  an  Arian,  was 
bom  at  Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  about  1520.  Having  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  several  Italian  families 
had  already  formed  a  congregation.  Here  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  together  with  George  Blandrata,  John  Paul  Alci- 
ati,  and  Matthew  Grimbaldi,  formed  a  society  to  dis- 
cuss the  sense  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  referring  to 
the  subject.  "  The  result  of  their  discussions  was  that 
the  terms  co-essential,  co-equal,  and  co-existent,  were 
improperly  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  that  they 
were  subordinate  in  nature  and  dignity  to  the  Father. 
But  however  privately  their  meetings  were  held,  such 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  Italian  consistory  as 
led  them  to  suspect  that  the  associates  had  departed 


from  the  orthodox  creed ;  upon  which  they  drew  up 
articles  of  &ith,  subscription  to  which  was  demanded 
from  all  the  members  of  their  communion.  These  ar- 
ticles consisted  of  Calvin's  confession  of  faith,  which 
had  been  lately  approved  of  by  the  ministers,  syndics, 
councils,  and  general  assembly  of  the  people ;  to  which 
a  promise  was  annexed,  never  to  do  any  thing  directly 
or  indirectly  that  should  controvert  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  therein  defined."  Gentilis  signed  these  ar- 
ticles, influenced,  not  improbably,  by  his  recollection 
of  the  tragical  fate  of  Servetus.  In  private,  however, 
he  still  avowed  and  maintained  his  change  of  senti- 
ment, which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  magistrates, 
they  committed  him  to  prison.  At  length  he  "de- 
clared his  readiness  to  abjure  whatever  should  be  pro- 
nounced erroneous.  Upon  this  he  was  sentenced  to 
make  the  amende  honorable^  to  throw  his  writings  into 
the  fire,  and  to  take  an  oath  -not  to  go  out  of  Geneva 
without  the  leave  of  the  magistrates."  He  satisfied 
himself  "  that  he  was  justifiable  in  breaking  an  oath 
which  bad  been  extorted  from  him  by  terror,  and  with- 
drew into  the  country  of  Gex,  where  he  joined  Grim- 
baldi ;  thus  proving  himself  to  have,  with  much  obsti- 
nacy, very  little  true  religion."  He  went  to  Lyons, 
thence  to  Savoy,  and  finally  to  Gex.  As  soon  as  he 
was  known  there  he  was  sent  to  prison,  but  was  lib- 
erated within  a  few  days,  when,  upon  the  bailiff's  de- 
manding from  him  a  confession  of  faith,  that  he  might 
cause  it  to  be  examined  by  some  ministers,  and  sent 
to  Berne,  Gentilis  printed  the  same,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  bailiff.  From  Gex,  Gentilis  went  agaui  to  Ly- 
ons, where  he  was  imprisoned,  but  soon  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  went  to  Poland,  where  he  joined  Blandrata 
and  Alciati,  who  were  very  successful  in  propagating 
their  opinions.  In  1566,  the  king  of  Poland,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  CalvinistB  as  well  as  the  Catholics, 
published  an  edict,  by  which  all  strangers  who  taught 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  notion  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
From  Poland,  Gentilis  withdrew  into  Moravia,  whence 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  then  resolved  to  return  to  Sa- 
voy, where  he  hoped  still  to  find  his  friend  Grimbaldi, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  re- 
main unmolested,  as  Calvin  was  dead.  The  bailiff  of 
Gex  seized  him  and  delivered  him  to  the  magistrates 
of  Berne.  He  was  convicted  of  obstinately  impugn- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  This  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  Sep- 
tember, 1566.  "  GentUis  triumphed  over  his  enemies 
by  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  death,  rejoic- 
ing, as  he  said,  that  he  suffered  for  asserting  and  vin- 
dicating the  supremacy  and  glory  of  the  Father.  His 
hj'pothesis  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  was  that 
of  the  Arian  school.  His  history  affords  a  striking 
evidence  that  the  first  reformers,  when  they  renounced 
the  communion  of  Rome,  entertained  bat  imperfect  and 
contracted  notions  of  Christian  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion." Benedict  Aretius  wrote  an  account  of  his  trial 
and  punishment  (1567,  Lat.  4to).  See  also  Beza,  Val, 
Gentilis^  Teterrimi  Haretici^  etc.  (Geneva,  1567) ;  Hook, 
EccL  Biog.  v,  293 ;  Mosheim,CA.  ffUt.  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii, 
pt.  ii,  chap,  iv,  §  6 ;  Hocfer,  Now.  Biog.  Gin.  xix,  948 ; 
Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Bock,  Hist.  Antitrin.  i,  369 ;  ii, 
427 ;  Trechsel,  AntUrimtarier,  ii,  316 ;  Christian  Exam^ 
iner,  1, 206 ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hist.  (ed.  Smitli),  iv,  860. 
Oentillet,  Innocent,  a  learneid  Protestant  juris«> 
consult  of  the  16th  centur}'.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  settled  that  he  was  born  at  Vi- 
enne,  in  Dauphiny,  and  that  he  fled  his  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  edicts  against  Protestants  in  1585.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  syndic  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Geneva.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  two  of 
great  value :  (1.)  Apologia  pro  Christianu  Gallia  reUg, 
evangelica  seu  reJormatcB  (2d  ed.  Genev.  1588, 8vo ;  also 
in  French,  same  year) : — (2.)  Le  Bureau  du  Concile  de 
Trente ;  and  in  Latin,  Examen  ConcUU  TVidentini  (Ge- 
neva, 1568,  8vo).     The  full  titie  is. "  The  trial  of  the 
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Conncil  of  Trent,  wherein  the  said  eoancil  it  proved  in 
many  points  to  be  contntry  to  the  ancient  councils  and 
canons,  and  to  the  lung*s  authority/'  He  died  about 
1595.  See  liayle.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  La  France  Prot- 
eMante^  vol.  iv;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioff,  Ginerakj  xix,  949. 

Gentilly,  Council  of  (CondSum  Gentiliaeeiue\ 
held  on  Christmas  day,  A.D.  767.  Six  legates  from 
Rome,  six  ambassadors  ttcfm  the  emperor  Constantine 
Copronymuii,  several  Greek  bishops,  and  most  of  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  were  present,  tc^ther 
with  king  Pepin  and  many  of  his  nobles.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  procession  of  the  Hoi}'  Spirit  was  discussed, 
with  regard  to  the  addition  made  by  the  Latins  of  the 
words  **  filioque"  to  the  creed.  There  was  also  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  use  of  images. — Landon,  Ma$ir 
fialofCouncUs^  s.  v. ;  Gie8eler,CA.  HUtory^  per.  ili,  §  12. 

Gentoos.     See  Hihdoos  ;  Ixdia. 

Gen'abath  [many  Genu'hatK]  (Heb.  Gemibaih^ 
rnn.  Sept  ravi}/3a^),  the  son  of  Hadad,  of  the  Edom- 
itish  royal  family,  by  the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen 
of  Egypt  (in  the  time  of  David),  reared  in  Pharaoh's 
household  (1  Kings  xi,  20),  to  save  him  from  the  ex- 
termination by  Joab  (ver.  IG).  He  was  born  (B.C.  cir. 
1036)  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the 
queen  herself;  after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  establishment,  on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh.     Some  connect  the  name  with  the 

Heb.  root  33^,  to  tteal,  and  suppose  an  allusion  either 
to  his  bein){  the  product  of  a  furtitft  amour  (Clericus), 
or  to  bis  existence  being  owing  to  his  father's  having 
ttolm  away  from  the  destructive  fury  of  the  Israelites 
(Thenius) ;  others,  with  greater  probability,  find  in  it 
an  allusion  to  the  £g3rptian  deity  Kneph  or  Cnuphis. 
See  Hadad. 

Gtonuflectentes,  yowcXivovrrCy  itnee/erv,  a  class 
of  penitents  in  the  ancient  Church ;  also  called  pro- 
straU^  prostraters,  because  they  were  allowed  to  stay 
after  the  hearers  were  dismissed,  and  to  join  in  cer- 
tain prayers  particularly  offered  for  them  while  they 
knelt.  Forms  of  prayer,  prepared  for  such  occasions, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ApostolioU  Constitutions  (lib.  viii, 
cap.  viii);  also  in  Chrysostom  (^Hom.  18  in  2  Cor.). 
The  station  of  this  class  was  within  the  nave  or  body 
of  the  church,  near  the  am5o  or  reading-desk,  where 
they  received  the  bishop's  benediction,  and  imposition 
of  hands.  Some  canons  call  these  tit/a  pemteniSj  by  way 
of  emphasis,  without  any  other  distinction,  because 
they  were  most  noted,  and  the  greatest  number  of  pen- 
itential acts  were  performed  by  them  whilst  they  were 
in  this  station. — Bingham,  Or^.  Eccl.  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  4, 
and  xviii,  ch.  i,  §  5. 

Oenuflection,  the  act  of  bending  the  knee,  or 
kneeling  in  prayer.  Baronius  says  that  the  early 
Christians  carried  the  practice  of  genuflection  so  far, 
that  some  of  them  had  worn  cavities  in  the  floor  where 
they  prayed ;  and  Jerome  relates  of  St.  James,  that* he 
had,  by  this  practice,  contracted  a  hardness  on  his 
knees  equal  to  that  of  cameb.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land gives  many  directions  in  her  rubrics  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  kneeling  in  prayer ;  but  warns  all  wor- 
shippers, in  the  last  rubric  on  the  communion  service, 
that  by  the  posture  prescribed  for  receiving  the  sym- 
bols, **no  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  done, 
either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  there  bod- 
ily received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's 
natural  fletth  and  blood." — Farrar,  Eecl.  Diclienary^  s. 
v. ;  Buck,  Theol.  Dictionary^  s.  v.     See  Kkrelino. 

OenuB  Idlomaticum.  See  Chbistology,  vol. 
ii,  p.  281. 

OeofErey  {Geojjfroi)  of  Auzerre,  a  French  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Auxerre  about  3120.  He  studied 
under  Abelard,  and  was  at  the  Univeraity  of  Paris 
when  St.  Bernard  came  there  to  preach  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  clei^  (de  oonversione  ad  clericos).  Deeply 
impressed  by  Bernard's  preaching,  he  entered  the  con- 


vent of  Clairvaux  in  1140.  For  thirteen  yean  he  was 
principal  secretary  and  travelling  companion  of  SL 
Bernard.  In  1161  or  1162  be  was  elected  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  but  the  monks,  dissatisfied  with  the  sever* 
ity  of  his  rule,  petitioned  Alexander  III  to  depoae  him. 
Gieoffrey  voluntarily  resigned,  and  withdrew  to  Ci- 
teaux.  In  1167  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  sent  him  to  Italy 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  em- 
peror Frederick,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  The  following 
year  he  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  the  arcrh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Henry  II  of  England,  who 
invited  him  to  remain  in  his  kingdom.  Geoflrey  be- 
came successively  abbot  of  Foase-Neuve  in  1170,  and 
of  Haute-Combe  in  1176.  We  have  no  information 
concerning  him  after  1188,  though  Oudin  claims  that 
he  lived  until  1215.  He  compiled  the  letten  of  SL 
Bernard,  and  his  own  writings  have  been  inserted  in 
the  works  of  that  saint  A  number  of  bis  letters,  to- 
gether with  a  life  of  St  Bernard,  and  a  tract  against 
Gilbert  de  la  Porrde,  will  be  found  in  Bemardi  Opera, 
vol.  ii.  He  is  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Compen- 
dium Gcatfredi  de  corpore  CkritU  et  tacramemio  Ettcka- 
ristia,  a  manuscript  tract  against  Abelard.  See  On* 
din,  De  Seriptor.  ecclt$,  vol.ii ;  Hist,  tilth:  de  la  France^ 
xiv,  480 ;  Hoefer,  Now,  hiog.  GSUraie,  xx,  27  sq. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmoath  (GnalfiiduM^  GaifridtUj 
Gaufiidtta)  was  first  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  alter* 
wards  (1152)  bishop  of  St  Asaph.  He  died  in  1154. 
He  wrote  a  Chromcon  rive  Hittoria  BriUmum  in  xii 
books,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Welsh.  It  is  one  of  the  sources  for  the  legendary  bis- 
tor3'  of  Britain.  The  firat  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1568, 
4to ;  the  late^^t,  that  of  J.  A,  Gilet  (London,  1844, 8vo). 
Translated,  The  BrUish  Bistory^  from  the  Latin  by  A. 
Thompson,  Esq.  (Lond.  1718,  8vo ;  new  ed.  revised  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  Lond.  1842, 8vo) ;  also  in  Bohn*s  Antiqua- 
rian Library.  See  Wright,  Biqy,  Britaim.  IM,^  Anglo- 
Norman  Period,  p.  148-149. 

Geogony.    See  Cosmogony. 

Qeography,  considered  as  a  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  took  its  rise  at  a  much  later  period 
than  other  sciences,  probably  because  it  is  of  less  es- 
sential necessity  to  man;  yet  the  elements  of  the 
knowledge  out  of  which  scientific  geography  is  con- 
structed must  have  existed  as  soon  as  men  turned 
their  attentioii  to  the  earth  on  which  they  dwelt,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  journey  fh>m  one  part  of  its  sur- 
face to  another.     See  Cosmologt. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements,  we  have  to 
gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  of  the 
earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  in  the  poetical  books,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
how  far  the  language  is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and 
how  far  as  metaphorical.  There  seem  to  be  traces  of 
the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  that 
the  world  was  a  disk  (Isa.  xl,  22;  the  word  2?rt,  cir- 
cle, is  applied  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horizon, 
whether  bounded  by  earth,  sco,  or  sky),  bordered  by 
the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx,  18 ;  Job  xxvi,  10 ;  Psa.  cxxxix, 
9 ;  Prov.  viii,  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre  (Ezek. 
V,  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like  Delphi,  as  the 
navel  (*^!121^ ;  Judg.  ix,  37 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  12),  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  view  (Gesenius,  T%uaur,  s.  v.),  the 
highest  point  of  the  world.  The  passages  quoted  in 
support  of  this  view  admit  ot  a  different  interpreta- 
tion ;  Jerusalem  might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
the  world,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and 
truth,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense ; 
for  Palestine  was  situated  between  the  important  em- 
pires of  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and  not  only  between 
them,  but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains 
on  either  side  contributing  to  the  appeararce  of  its 
centrality.     A  different  view  has  lieen  gatliered  fhan 

the  expression  *^four  comers"  (niEdS,  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though  implying 
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tba  qiuulrangular  shape  of  a  gamant  scratched  out, 
•coorrting  to  E«toathenes'»  comparison  ;  bot  the  term 
"  corners"  inaj  be  applied  in  a  meUphorical  sense  for 
the  extreme  enda  oflbB  world  (Job  xxxvii,  3 ;  sxxviii, 
13i  Isa.  zi,  l-i;  xxiv,  16;  Ezek,  vii,  !).  Finally,  it 
is  suggested  by  fiuhr  ^Symbolil:,  1, 170)  that  these  two 
views  may  have  been  held  together,  the  former  as  the 
actual  and  the  latter  as  the  symbolical  represcDtation 
of  the  earth's  form.      See  Eabtu. 

In  the  account  of  creation  mention  is  made  of  a  spot 
called  Eden,  oat  of  wtiith  a  river,  after  watering  Par- 
adise, ran,  and  "from  thenco  it  was  parted,  and  be- 
came into  four  heads"  (fonntaine),  which  sent  forth  as 
many  rivers— Piaon,  Glbon,  Hiddekel,  Phrat  or  Eu- 
phrates. See  Eden.  Josephus,  on  ^is  point,  says 
(AM.  I,  !), "  The  garden  was  watered  by  one  river 


which  ran  round  about  the  whole  earth  and  was  parted 
into  fbur  parts."  The  idea  here  presented  is  that  of  a 
vast  circular  plain  (the  earth),  with  wstcr,  a  river,  or 
the  sea  ([LEtovoE  in  Homer,  il.  xxi,  196)  cncircUag  it, 
ftom  which  encircling  body  of  water  ran  the  said  four 
rivers.  Such,  whether  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures or  not,  was  the  earliest  conception  entertained 
of  the  oarlh.  That  some  such  Idea  was  entertained 
among  the  Hebrews,  even  at  a  later  period,  appean 
from  the  words  found  In  Fsa.  xxiv,  i:  "He  hath 
founded  it  (the  enrth)  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it 
upon  the  Hoods"  (aeo  also  Prov.  viii,  27);  though  Job 
xxvi,  7,  "He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing"  (compare 

writer  of  that  book  entertained  superior  notioni  on  tiu 
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point.  That,  however,  the  general  idea  was  that  the 
earth  formed  an  immense  disk  ('*the  circle  of  the 
earth"'),  above  which  were  the  sabstantial  and  firmly- 
ftxed  heavens,  the  abode  of  Grod,  while  the  earth  be- 
neath was  his  footstool,  appears  from  the  general 
phraseology  employed  in  the  sacred  books,  and  may 
be  found  specially  exhibited  or  implied  in  the  follow- 
ing passages:  Isa.  xl,  21  sq. ;  Job  xxxvii,  18;  Psa. 
cil,  25.     See  Astronomy. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews  had  hot  a 
very  indefinite  notion ;  in  many  passages  the  "  earth," 
or  '*  whole  earth,'*  is  used  as  co-extensive  with  the 
Babylonian  (Isa.  xiii,  6 ;  xiv,  7  sq. ;  xxiv,  17)  or  As- 
syrian empires  (Isa.  x,  14;  xiv,  26;  xxxvii,  18),  just 
as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman  emphre  was  styled  oriria 
ierrarum ;  the  *'ends  of  the  earth"  (n'i:C^)  in  the  Ian- 
gna^e  of  prophecy  was  applied  to  the  nations  on  the 
border  of  these  kingdoms,  especially  the  Modes  (Isa.  v, 
26;  xiii,  5)  in  the  east,  and  the  isUnds  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  west  (Isa.  xli,  5,  9) ;  but  occa- 
sionally the  boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  di- 
rection to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Isa. 
xxiv,  16 ;  Zech.  ix,  10 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  8).  Without  un- 
duly pressing  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii,  18 ; 
Isa.  xiii,  5).  The  world  in  this  sense  was  sometimes 
described  by  the  poetical  term  tehd  (^lltjl),  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  oiKovfiitni  (Isa.  xiv,  21). 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or  regions 
corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  these 
were  described  in  various  ways,  sometimes  according 
to  their  positions  relatively  to  a  person  facing  the  east, 

before  (D^g),  behind  (liPIK),  the  riffht  hand  0*'P;)» 
and  the  left  hand  (bK13b),  representing  respectively 
£.,  W.,  S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii,  8,  9) ;  sometimes  rela- 


tively to  the  sun's  course,  the  riting  (TT^tp),  the  settM^ 
(K'ln^,  Psa.  1, 1),  the  briUUmi  quarter  (oi-in,  Ezek.  xl, 
24),  and  the  dark  quarter  (V'^B^  Exod.  xxvi,  20 ;  comp. 
the  Greek  ZopoCt  Hom.  JL  xii,  240) ;  sometimes  as  the 
seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  9) ;  and  some- 
times according  to  the  physical  characteristics,  the  tea 
(o;)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii,  14),  the  parched  (Z;^)  for 
the  S.  (Exod.  xxvii,  9),  and  the  mountains  (0*^*^27)  for 
the  N.  (Isa.  xiii,  4).  The  north  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  highest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth 
(Job  xxvi,  7).  The  north  was  also  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Hebrew  El-Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold 
mines  (Job  xxxvii,  22,  margin ;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  116). 

These  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when  applied 
to  special  localities ;  for  we  find  the  north  assigned  as 
the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii,  18),  Babylonia  (Jer.  vi, 
22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi,  10),  and  more  fre- 
quently Media  (Jer.  1, 8 ;  comp.  li,  11),  while  the  south 
is  especially  represented  by  Egypt  (Isa.  xxx,  6 ;  Dan. 
xi,  5).  The  Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use 
of  terms  descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth's  surface :  for  instance,  the  same  term  (D|))  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Isa.  xviii, 
2),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Isa.  xxvii,  1) ;  moon- 
tain  (Ih)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  such  as  Sinai 
or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region  (Josh,  xi,  16) ;  riv^r 
(ins)  is  occasionally  applied  to*  the  sea  (Jonah  ii,3; 
Psa.  xxiv,  2)  and  to  canals  fed  by  rivers  (Isa.  xliv, 
27).  Their  vocabulary,  however,  was  ample  for  de- 
scribing the  special  features  of  the  lands  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  the  terms  for  the  different  sorts 
of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and  springs  being  very 
numerous  and  expressive.     We  cannot  fail  to  be 
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struck  with  the  adeqaate  ideas  of  descriptive  geogra- 
phy expressed  in  the  directions  given  to  the  spies 
(Namb.  xiii,  17-20)  and  in  the  closing  address  of  Moses 
(Dent,  viii,  7-9) ;  nor  less,  with  the  extreme  accoracy 
and  the  variety  of  almost  technical  terms  with  which 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  are  described  in  the  book 
of  Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrews 
had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying  fh>m  the  Egyptians 
(Jahn,  i,  6,  §  104).    See  Topoobaphical  Terms. 

2.  We  proceed  to  g^ve  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  period 
when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were  super- 
seded by  those  of  classical  writers.  Like  most  other 
sciences,  geography  owes  its  elementary  cultivation  as 
a  science  to  the  Hellenic  race,  who,  from  the  mythic 
period  of  their  history  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  empire  (A.D.  476),  continued  to  prosecute  the 
study  with  more  or  less  system,  and  to  more  or  less 
definite  results ;  yet  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  only  in 
a  quaMfied  sense  that  the  ancients  may  be  said  to  have 
known  or  advanced  scientific  geography. 

The  highlands  of  Armenia  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  known  to  the  human  fiimily.  Descend- 
ing from  these,  some  may  have  gone  eastward,  others 
westward.  The  latter  alone  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture. 
Coming  south  and  west,  the  progenitors  of  the  world 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  countries  lying  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  roughly  termed 
Mesopotamia,  whence  they  advanced  still  more  south 
and  west  into  Aram  or  Syria,  Arabia,  Canaan,  and 
Egypt  These  are  the  chief  countries  with  which  the 
ancient  Hebrews  seem  to  have  possessed  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  yet  if  the  national  geographical  table  found  in 
Gen.  z  is  to  be  referred  to  the  early  period  which  its 
position  in  the  Bible  gives  it,  it  would  appear  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  was,  even  be- 
fore the  flood,  far  more  extensive,  embracing  even 
**  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles."  See  Ethnology.  Oth- 
er parts  of  Scripture  by  no  means  warrant  us  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  before  the  Babj'lonian  captivity,  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  we  have  indicated 
above.  This  national  calamitv  had  the  effect  of  en- 
larging  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  or 
at  least  of  making  their  knowledge  of  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Babylonia  more  minute  and  definite.  It  was  to 
their  neighbors,  the  Phoenicians,  that  the  Israelites 
owed  most  ot  their  geographical  knowledge.  This 
commercial  people  must  have  early  acquired  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  remote  regions,  while  engaged 
in  their  maritime  commercial  expeditions.  The  knowl- 
edge they  brought  back  to  Palestine  would  spread  be- 
yond their  own  borders  and  reach  the  Hebrews,  though 
they  may  not  have  been  given  to  inquiry  and  study 
on  subjects  of  the  kind ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine at  how  early  a  period  some  rough  notions  of  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  may,  by  means  of  the  Phoenician 
navigators,  have  been  spread  about  in  the  East.  Ac- 
cording to  Ciemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  vi,  4,  86), 
the  Egyptians  had  in  circulation  writings  on  geogra- 
phy. Their  king  Sesostris  may  have  had  maps  (Sekol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv,  292 ;  Goguet,6>r^.  dea  Loix,  ii,  227), 
though  probably  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  map  (that 
is,  a  written  catalogue  of  places,  with  something  like 
their  relative  positions  and  distances  roughly  guessed) 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  men  whom  Joshua  (Josh,  xviii) 
sent  with  orders  to  **go  through  the  land  and  describe 
it ;"  and  the  men  "  went  and  passed  through  the  land," 
and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book. 

At  a  later  period,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  He- 
brews possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  north-west,  and  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  east,  and  even  of  the  north  of 
Asia  (Ezek.  xxvii ;  Isa.  li,  27).  From  the  period  of 
the  Maccabees  the  Jews  entered  into  relations  of  a 
mercantile  and  political  character,  which  extended 
their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  better 
acquainted  with  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  In 
the  time  embraced  by  the  New -Testament  history 


they  must  have  been  widely  acquainted  with  the  then 
known  world,  since  colonies  and  individuals  of  their 
nation  were  spread  over  nearly  the  entire  surface  cov- 
ered by  ancient  civilization,  and  identified  with  the 
Roman  empire.  The  occasional,  if  not  periodical,  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  thus  scattered  abroad,  or  at  least  the 
relations  which  they  would  sustain  with  their  mother 
country,  must  have  greatly  widened,  and  made  less  in- 
accurate, the  knowledge  entertained  in  Palestine  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Accordingly  we  read  (Acts 
ii,  6  sq.)  that,  at  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  **  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem 
Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven." 

8.  The  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have  devoted  any 
attention  to  geography  as  a  science,  though  they  were 
widely  scattered  at  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
and  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  literature.  The 
Greeks  probably  led  the  way  in  systematic  geography. 
The  first  map  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Anaximander,  about  B.C.  600.  Nearly  a  century  later, 
HecatsBus  of  Miletus  wrote  a  geographical  work  enti- 
tled UtpioSoc  yrji  (Ukert,  GeoffrapMe  det  Hecat,  und 
Damaslet).  These  were  followed  by  Strabo  and  Ptol- 
emy. The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  were  likewise 
distinguished  as  geographers.  Ptolemy  acknowledges 
that  his  great  work  was  based  on  a  treatise  written 
by  Marinus  of  Tyre  (Heeren,  Commentatio  de  Fontibut 
GeograpMcorwn  Ptolemcn,  etc.).  Pliny,  the  only  Ro- 
man writer  deserving  of  special  mention  in  this  place, 
was  a  mere  compiler.  As  a  geography  his  book  is  of 
little  value  (see  Ukert,  Geoffraphie  d,  Griech,  u.HSmer; 
Mannert,  GeographU^  etc.).  Sacred  geography  was  not 
reduced  to  a  system  until  a  comparatively  recent  time. 
The  Onomatticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  an  alpha- 
betic list  of  places,  with  brief  descriptions.  The  Tract 
of  Brocardus,  written  in  the  18th  century,  is  little  more 
than  an  itinerary.  To  Samuel  Bochart,  a  French  Prot- 
estant minister  (bom  1599),  belongs  the  honor  of 
writing  the  first  systematic  work  on  Biblical  gioogn^ 
phy.  His  Geographia  Sacra  is  a  storehouse  of  learn^ 
ing  from  which  all  subsequent  writers  have  drawn 
freely.  Wells  wrote  his  Historical  Geography  of  iht 
0.  and  N,  T.  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Re- 
land's  Palaaiina^  published  in  1714,  remains  to  this  day 
the  standard  classic  work.  Dr.  Robinson's  Hesearches 
open  a  new  era  in  Biblical  geography.  It,  however, 
is  neither  complete  nor  systematic ;  it  is  only  a  book 
of  travels,  with  most  important  historical  and  geo- 
graphical illustrations.  Ritter's  Pcddsiina  und  Syrian 
aims  at  system  and  completeness,  but  it  is  too  difi\ise. 
It  gives  a  ritumi  of  ever}'thing  that  has  been  written 
on  Bible  lands.  A  systematic  and  thorough  treatise 
on  Biblical  geography  is  still  a  great  desideratum  in 
literature.     See  Archeology,  Biblical. 

Among  the  profane  writers,  Herodotus  mentions 
Palestine,  and  probably  Jerusalem,  which  he  names 
Cadytis  (Herod,  i,  105;  ii,  106, 157,  159;  iii,  5,  62,  64, 
91 ;  iv,  89).  Strabo  (in  the  time  of  Augustus)  treats 
of  Palestine  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  sixteenth  book 
on  Geography,  mingling  together  much  truth  and  much 
error.  Ptolemy,  who  died  A.  D.  161 ,  treats  of  Palest  ine 
and  the  neighboring  countries  in  chaps,  xv-xvii  of  his 
fifth  book  (see  Reland,  p.  456  sq.).  Dion  CasBius  re- 
lates the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Pompey  (xxvii,  15- 
17),  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (Ixi,  4-7),  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  by  Hadrian,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Jews  under  the  same  emperor  (lix,  12-14). 
Of  the  Roman  writers,  Pliny,  in  his  Natvral  Hitt.  (v, 
18-19),  treats  of  S}Tia,  including  Palestine,  and  sup- 
plies much  useAil  information.  Tacitus's  History^ 
from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book, 
also  relates  to  our  subject.  He  hated  both  Jews  and 
Christians  (Annal,  xv,  44),  and  in  consequence  gave 
false  colorings  to  much  of  what  he  said  relating  to 
them  (^Hia,  v, 8, 4 ;  ii,  79 ;  Anncd.  ii,  42 ;  xii,  23).  Some 
information  may  also  be  found  in  Justin  (xxxvi,  2),  in 
Suetonius  (Avgiuhta^^\  C/otMfttM,  25, 28 ;  Vtspanan, 
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4, 6 ;  TUua,  4, 6),  in  Pomponios  Mela  (i,  2),  and  in  Am- 
mUnofl  Marcellinus  (xiv,  8;  xxiii,  1). 

Amon^f  the  fathers  of  the  Church  much  serviceable 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  geography  may 
be  found  in  the  expository  writings  of  Theodoret  and 
Jerome.  The  most  important  work,  however,  is  the 
Onomattieon  urbium  et  loeorum  aacra  Seriptura  (ed.  J. 
Bonfrerii,  1707).  Living  as  they  did  for  a  long  time 
in  Palestine,  the  writings  both  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
possess  peculiar  value,  which,  however,  grows  less  as 
the  times  of  which  they  speak  recede  from  their  own. 

Some  Arabian  writers  are  not  without  value.  We 
have  Edrisi,  Oeographia  Nvbientu  (Paris,  1619) ;  also 
Abulfede  Tabula  Sffna^  and  his  Annales  Mudtmiei. 
Schultens,  in  his  Index  GeographicvM  in  Vitam  SaladifU 
(Lugduni  Batav.  1732),  has  collected  many  observa- 
tions of  Arabian  authors  on  Palestine.  See  also  Ro- 
senmOller,  Hand't,  Bibl.  A  berth,  i,  84 ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde, 
ii,  478. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  Earth. 

Modem  works  of  travel  in  Bible  countries  have  con- 
tributed much  original  information  on  this  subject. 
They  are  too  numerous,  especially  those  on  Palestine 
(q.  v.),  to  be  enumerated  here  in  detail.  Some  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  Darling's  Cyclopadia,  col.  1819  sq. ; 
and  most  of  them  are  referred  to  under  each  country 
in  this  work.  The  following  lists  embrace  the  most 
important  in  the  several  classes,  including  the  above : 

a.  Ancient  and  Mediaval  Writer  $  uho  have  incident' 
aUyfumithed  I^fwrnatUm  on  Sacred  GeograjAy, — The 
chief  text-book  is  of  course  the  Bible.  Next  to  this 
are  (1.)  Jewiek — ^The  Apocrypha  ;  Josephus,  Opera  (ed. 
Hudson,  1720, 2  vols.  fol.).  TraUFs  translation  of  the 
War  (London,  1851,  2  vols.)  contains  important  notes 
and  illustrations.  (2.)  Heathen — Herodotus,  especially 
Rawlinson's  translation  (Lond.  and  N.  York,  1858>60, 
4  void.) ;  Strabo,  Geographia  (ed.  Casaubon,  Geneva, 
1587);  Pliny,  riietoria  Naturaiie  (ed.  Sillig,  Geneva, 
1881-36, 5  vols.).  Dio  Cassius  (Hamburg,  1752)  gives 
some  short  notes  on  Palestine.  The  few  remarks  in 
Tacitus  and  Livy  are  of  little  value.  (3.)  Christian 
—Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  in  //m- 
UnitB  Eccles,  Scr^ttor,  Gneci  (1695,  8  vols,  fol.);  Je- 
TomejOpera  (ed.  Migne,  9  vols.  8vo) ;  Theodoret, 0/)«ra 
(ed.  Migne,  5  vols.).  In  the  exegetical  writings  of 
Jerome  and  Theodoret  are  some  useful  notes;  they 
both  resided  in  Palestine.  William  of  Tyre, /7utoria 
Belli  Sacri ;  James  de  Vitr}',  Hietoria  OrientaUt^  etc. 
(these  two  works,  with  several  others,  are  contained  in 
Bonger's  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos^  fol.  1611) ;  Chronicles 
of  ike  Crutadiu  (ed.  Bohn,  1848),  containing  Richard  of 
Devizes,  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  and  De  Joinville. 

5.  Geographical  Works  and  Itineraries.  —  Ptolemy, 
Geographia  (fol.  1535) ;  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  a  rude 
chart  of  tha  Roman  empire,  made  in  the  Sd  century. 
Reland  gives  the  part  including  Palestine.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  Onomasiicon  Urbium  et  Loeorum  S.  Serip- 
tura (ed.  Clerico,  fol.  1707 ;  last  edit,  by  Larsow  and 
Parthey,  Ber.  1862);  Vetera  Romanorum  IHneraria  (ed. 
Wesselingio,  1735),  containing  the  important  itinera- 
ries of  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  and  of  Antonine,  with 
Sgnehdemus  of  Hierocles ;  Edrisi,  Geographia  Univer- 
saUs  (in  RosenmiUler's  AnaUcta  Arabica^  1828);  To- 
pographical Index  in  Bohadivi  Vita  et  Res  Gesta  8ala- 
dini  (ed.  Schultens.  folk),  1732) ;  Brocardus,  Loeorum 
Terra  San.  Descriptio  (ed.  Clerico,  appended  to  the 
Onomasiicon^  folio,  1707);  Abulfeda,  Tabula  Syriaca 
(176C) ;  Bochart,  Opera  (ed.  Leusden  et  yillemand}^ 
1712, 3  vols,  fol.) ;  Sanson,  (^eo^rajo^  Sacra  (ed.  Cleri- 
co, folio,  1704) ;  Caroli  A.  S.  Paulo,  Geographia  Sacra 
(ed.  Holsten,  fol.  1704) ;  Cellarius,  \otitia  Orbis  Anii- 
qui  (1701-5,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Wells,  Historical  Geography 
of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (1819,  2  vols.) ;  Reland,  Palastitia 
ex  monumentis  veteribus  Illustraia  (1714,  2  vols.  4to); 
Busching,  Erdbeschreibtmg,  Pal&sUna,  Arabien,  etc. 
(1785) ;  RosenmtUler,  Bib.  Geogr.  of  Central  Asia  (by 
Morrcn,  1836, 2  vols.) ;  Raumer,  Palastina  (1850) ;  For- 
ster,  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  (1844,  2  vols.) ; 


Rdhr,  Hislorieo-Geograph,  Account  ofPakstine  (1843); 
Ritter,  Die  Sinai-Halbinsel,  Palastina  und  Syrien  (1848- 
55, 4  vols,  in  six  parts ;  an  English  transl.  has  appear- 
ed, Lond.  1868, 2  vols.) ;  Kitto,  Physical  Geography  of 
Polestine  (1841, 2  vols.) ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  /^ 
of  Si.  Paul  (1865, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Smith,  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul  (2d  ed.  1856) ;  Porter,  Hand4>ookfor 
Syria  and  Palestine  (1858, 2  vols.) ;  Van  de  Velde,  J/#- 
nwir  qfMap  of  Palestine  (1858) ;  Robinson,  Phys.  Geog. 
of  the  Holy  Land  (1865). 

c.  Books  of  7Vui«il— Wright's  Ear^  Travels  m  Pal- 
estine (1848,  containing,  among  others,  Arculf,  Sswulf^ 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Maundeville,  and  Maundrell); 
Cotovicus,  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitamm  (1619) ;  Qua- 
resmius,  Historia  Theologica  et  Morulis  Terra  Sanctte 
Elucidatio  (1639,  2  vols,  fol.);  D'Arvieux,  Travels  in 
Arabia  the  Desert  (1732);  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary 
and  the  Ltvant  (1808, 2  vols.) ;  Pococke,  Description  of 
the  East  (1743-15,  2  vols,  fol.);  Hasselquist,  Travels  in 
the  Levant  (1766);  Niebuhr,  Travels  through  Arabia 
(1792,  2  vols.) ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  etc.  (Paris, 
1807,  2  vols.) ;  Ali  Bey,  Travels  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Sgr- 
ia,  etc.  (1816, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Seetzen,  Beisen  durch  Syr- 
ien,  Palastina,  etc.  (1854-55, 8  vols.) ;  Burckhardt,  Trav- 
els in  Syria  (1822, 4to) ;  Travels  in  Arabia  (1829, 4to) ; 
Notes  on  the  Bedouin  and  Wahabys  (1830, 4to) ;  Travels 
in  Nubia  (1822, 4to) ;  Buckingham,  TraveU  in  Palestine 
(1822, 4to) ;  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  (1825, 4to) ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Syria^ 
and  Asia  Minor,  etc.  (1822) ;  Laborde,  Journey  through 
Arabia  Petraa  to  Sinai  and  Petra  (1838) ;  Lord  Lind- 
say, Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land  (1838, 
2  vols.);  Addison,  Damascus  and  Palmyra  (1838,  2 
vols.);  BowrinjT,  Report  on  Statistics  of  Syria  (1840); 
Williams,  The  Holy  Ciiy  (1849, 2  vols.) ;  Bartlett,  Forty 
Days  Ml  the  Desert  (5th  ed.);  Walks  about  Jerusalem ; 
Jerusalem  Revisited  (1865);  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles  (1852) ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  BibU  (1847, 2 
vols.);  Tobler,  Bethlehem  (1849);  Topographic  von  Je- 
rusalem und  siinen  Umgebungen  (1853-54,  2  vols.); 
Lynch,  Official  Report  of  Expedition  to  Explore  the 
Dead  Sea,  etc.  (1852,  4to) ;  Narrative  of  ExpetKti^n, 
etc.  (1849) ;  De  Saulcy,  Narrative  of  Journey  round 
the  Dead  Sea,  etc.  (1853,  2  vols.);  Van  de  Velde,  Nar- 
rative of  Journey  through  Syria  €md  Palestine  (1864,  2 
vols.) ;  Lepsius,  Discoveries  m  Egypt,  the  Penuuula  of 
Sinai,  etc.  (1853) ;  Robinson,  BibUoal Researches  in  Pat- 
estine  in  1838-52,  2d  edit.  (1856,  8  vols.) ;  Pdrter,  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  Researches  wi  Palmyra,  Lebanon, 
and  Bashan  (1855,  2  vols.) ;  Layard,  Ninewh  and  its 
Remains  (1849);  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (1853);  Loa1l^ 
Chaldaa  and  Susiana  (1857) ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine (1856) ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book  (1858). 
In  addition  to  the  above,  important  articles  on  Biblical 
Geography  and  Topography  may  be  seen  in  various 
numbers  of  the  American  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Sacred  literature,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  by  Robinson,  Thomson,  Porter, 
Rawlinson,  Layard, W^lin,  Poole,  Ainsworth,  and  oth- 
ers. 

d.  The  best  small  mcqts  are  those  in  Robinson^s  Re- 
searches (1st  edit.)  and  Porter's  Hand-book;  Van  do 
Velde's  large  map  of  Palestine  is  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  hitherto  published  (2d  ed.  1866) ;  Henke's 
Bibel-Atlas  (Gotha,  1868)  is  valuable  for  the  ancient 
divisions. — ^Kitto,  s.  v. 

Geology,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  earth^s 
crust,  its  rocky  strata,  and  the  fossil  remains  found  in 
them.  Its  interest  to  the  Biblical  student  chiefly 
arises  fit>m  its  bearings  upon  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation.  (See  M*Caul,  Notes  on  Gen.  i  [London, 
1861] ;  Challis,  Creation  [I.ond.  1861] ;  Pratt,  Geneal- 
ogy of  Creation  [Lond.  1861] ;  Christ.  Remembrancer, 
Apr.  1861 ;  Evang.  Review,  Oct.  1861 ;  Keerl,  Einh.  d, 
bib.  Urgesch.,  etc.  [Basle,  1863] ;  Von  Schleiden,  Das 
Alter  des  Menschen  GeschlechU  [Lpz.  1868] ;  Free^viU 
Baptist  Qftarterly,  Apr.  1864;  Burton,  Creation  [Lond. 
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1886];  Dawson,  Arehaia  [Lond.  1862]  ;  Gloag,  JHela- 
iioM  of  Geohgy  to  Theology  [Edinb.  1858] ;  Huztable, 
Becord  of  Creation  VindioaUd  [London,  1861] ;  Hutton, 
Chronol.  of  Creation  [Lond.  1860] ;  Lime,  Mowic  Rec- 
ord [Edinburgh,  1857]  ;  Anon.  JSacred  Geology  [Lond. 
1847J  ;  Sumner,  Records  of  Creation  [6th  ed.,  London, 
1850] ;  Wight,  Mosaic  Creation  (Lond.  1847] ;  Crofton, 
Geology  and  Genesis  [London,  1854] ;  Yoang,  ScripUtral 
Geology  [London,  1840] ;  De  Serres,  La  Cosmogonie  de 
jl/oue  [Par.  1840;  in  Germ.,  Tttb.  1841];  Bosizo^Hexa- 
tmeron  und  Geologic  [Mainz,  1865] ;  Rorison,  7<ft6  Creative 
Weeky  art.  v  of  Replies  to  ^^  Essays  and  Reviews"  [Lond. 
and  N.  Y.  1802] ;  Lewia,  God's  Week  of  Work  [Lond. 
1865] ;  Amer,  Pred),  Rev,  Oct  1865 ;  Poole,  Genesis  of 
Earth  and  Man  [2d  ed.  Lond.  1860] ;  Wolf,  Die  Urge- 
sdnchte  [Homb.  I860];  Baltzer,  Sdtopfungfgeschkhie 
[Lpz.  1867  sq.]  ;  Brit,  and  For,  Evang,  Rev.  Apr.  1867 ; 
Reusch,  Bibel  und  JVa/ur  [Freib.  1866]  ;  Lucas,  Biblic, 
Ant.  of  Man  [Lond.  1866  J;  Pitcairn,  Ages  of  the  Earth 
[Lond.  1868] ;  Worgan,  The  Divine  Week  [Manchester, 
1864]  ;  Wright,  Geology  and  Antiquity  of  Earth  [Lond. 
1864]  ;  Anon.  P^s.  Theory  of  the  Earth  [Lond.  1864] ; 
M*Causland,  The  Adamite  [Lond.  1864] ;  Gartner,  M- 
bel  und  Geologic  [Stutig.  1868].)     See  Creation. 

I.  History  of  the  Inquiry. '-(This  we  condense  from 
Pattison,  The  Earth  and  tfte  Word,  Lond.  1858,  p.  128- 
189.)  The  prevalent  opinion  among  the  learned  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters 
was  that  organic  remains  were  mere  mineral  concre- 
tions. Hypotheses  were  invented  purporting  to  ac- 
count for  their  production  in  methods  quite  worthy  of 
the  school  of  subtle  philosophy  whence  they  issued. 
This  was  maintained,  not  by  obscure  monks,  but  by 
really  accomplished  persons,  the  lights  of  natural  his- 
tory in  their  day,  such  as  Fallopio,  Mercati,  and  Olivi 
in  Italy,  Plot  and  Lister  in  England,  and  Agricola  in 
Germany. 

The  excavations  made  for  repairing  the  city  of  Ve- 
rona in  1517  brought  to  light  a  number  of  fossil  re- 
mains, the  appearance  of  which  exercised  the  wits  of 
that  time ;  and,  among  others,  Fracastoro  boldly  ex- 
pounded Aeir  true  meaning  and  relations.  He  de- 
dared  that  they  had  not  originated  in  any  such  "  plas- 
tic force"  as  was  pretended,  nor  could  they  have  been 
the  results  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  After  having 
been  thus  rescued  firom  the  mineral  kingdom,  they 
were,  however,  universally  attributed  to  the  deluge. 
Fabio  Colonna,  in  1600,  and  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
writers  of  this  period,  considered  that  all  petrifactions 
were  the  remains  of  the  Noachian  deluge. 

In  1669,  Steno,  a  Dane,  attached  to  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  expounded  the  true  theory  of  organic  fos- 
sils ;  he  labored  to  harmonize  his  views  with  Scripture 
by  selecting  strata  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  unfos- 
siliferous,  and  treating  them  as  having  been  created 
before  the  existence  of  animals  and  plants.  In  1676, 
Quirini  contended  that  the  diluvial  waters  could  not 
have  effected  all  the  operations  attributed  to  them,  and 
maintained  that  the  universality  of  the  Mosaic  deluge 
was  not  to  be  insisted  on.  In  1688,  Robert  Hook,  in 
his  posthumous  treatise  on  earthquakes,  assigns  to  or- 
ganic remains  their  true  character,  and  supposes  that 
some  species  may  have  been  lost.  In  his  diluvial  the- 
ory he  attempts  to  crowd  into  the  time  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge,  and  into  the  latter,  all  the 
visible  phenomena  of  upheaval  or  dislocation. 

In  1690,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  in  his  Sacred  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  describes  the  earth  at  the  beginning  as  a 
fluid  mass  composed  of  all  kinds  of  materials.  The 
heaviest  descended  to  the  bottom  and  formed  a  solid 
kernel,  around  which  the  waters,  and  afterwards  the 
atmosphere,  united;  but  between  the  water  and  at- 
mosphere there  was  formed  an  oOy  stratum,  which  re- 
ceived, little  by  little,  all  the  earthy  constituents  with 
which  the  air  was  still  charged.  On  this  consolidated 
bed,  marshy,  thin,  uniform,  level,  without  mountains, 
without  valleys,  without  either  seas  or  rivers,  lived 


the  antediluvian  generations.  At  this  epoch  the 
marshy  crust,  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  split, 
and  fell  down  in  the  great  abyss  of  waters.  From 
thence  came  the  universal  deluge,  the  disarrangement 
of  the  axis  of  the  globe,  and  the  changing  of  climates. 
The  earth,  thus  drowned,  had  still  some  cavities  into 
which  the  waters  entered,  little  by  little,  and  so  re- 
turned to  their  subterranean  reservoir.  Thus  the 
ocean  is  a  part  of  the  great  abyss,  the  isles  are  the 
fragments,,  the  continents  are  the  great  residuary 
masses  of  the  old  world.  To  the  confusion  brought 
about  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  waters  are  owing  the 
mountains  and  other  undulations  that  we  now  see. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  a  large  class  of  writings  which 
passed  for  the  effusions  of  learning  and  piety  in  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature. 

In  16S6,  Whiston,  the  great  astrcmomer,  published 
his  new  theory  of  the  earth.  He  conceived  of  the 
earth  as  still  having  in  its  midst  a  solid  and  burning 
kernel,  retaining  the  heat  which  it  received  from  the 
sun  when  it  was  only  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  and 
continually  spreading  it  towards  its  circumference. 
This  nucleus  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  great  abyss, 
which  is  composed  of  two  rings,  of  which  the  lower  is 
a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  upper  water ;  it  is  this  layer  of 
water  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  earth. 
The  deluge  was  occasioned  by  another  comet  striking 
the  earth,  and  was  the  parent  of  all  the  disturbances 
now  manifest  in  its  crust. 

About  1680  the  great  Leibnitz  wrote  of  the  earth  as 
an  extinct  sun  vitrified.  According  to  him,  its  great- 
er portion  was  the  subject  of  a  violent  fire,  at  the  time 
when  Moses  tells  us  that  the  light  was  separated  from 
the  darkness.  The  fusion  of  the  globe  produced  a  vit- 
rified crust;  when  the  crust  was  cold,  the  humid  parts, 
which  had  risen  in  vapor,  fell  again,  and  formed  the 
ocean.  The  sea  then  deposited  calcareous  rocks.  It 
at  first  enveloped  all  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  sur- 
mounted the  higher  parts  which  at  present  form  the 
continents  and  isles.  Thus  the  shells  and  other  rub- 
bish of  marine  animals  that  one  finds  ever^'where 
prove  that  the  sea  has  covered  all  the  land ;  and  the 
great  quantity  of  fixed  salts,  of  sand,  and  other  mat- 
ters, fused  and  calcined  in  the  earth,  testify  to  the  uni- 
versal fire,  and  that  it  preceded  the  existence  of  the 
sea. 

In  1695,  Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Nat- 
urcU  Bistory  of  the  Earth,  most  ably  vindicates  the 
proper  nature  of  organic  remains,  and  disposes  of  the 
views  of  those  who  attribute  them  to  casual  inunda- 
tions, or  to  the  wash  of  the  sea  when  the  land  was  first 
made ;  but  he  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  formation 
of  a  hypothesis  with  his  predecessors.  He  holds  that 
at  the  deluge  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth  were  dis- 
solved in  the  water;  the  remains  of  animals  sank 
down  and  became  imbedded  according  to  their  relative 
gravity. 

In  Italy,  Yallisneri,  finding  by  his  own  careful  ob- 
servations that  the  facts  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  then  in  vogue,  which  were  affirmed  to  be 
founded  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  attacked 
the  interpreters,  and  demonstrated  that  they  were  in 
error.  He  wisely  contented  himself  with  recording 
his  own  observations,  and  would  not  attempt  the  con- 
struction of  a  theory. 

In  1740,  Moro,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much  that 
is  valuable  in  his  onslaught  upon  other  cosmogonistf, 
fell  into  the  error  of  l>ecoming  one  of  their  number. 
His  theory,  however,  is  much  more  consistent,  as  well 
as  reverential  to  the  truth,  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

In  1749,  Bnffon  published,  like  his  fellow  philoso- 
phers, a  theory  of  the  earth,  which  is  now  found  in 
the  first  part  of  his  collected  works.  .  It  is  a  free  and 
easy  way  of  world-making  with  the  aid  of  a  sun,  a 
comet,  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces  at  pleasure.  The 
Sorbonne  required  him  to  recant  so  much  of  his  work 
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M  expressed  the  sentiment  that  the  iP<\ten  of  the  sea 
had  produced  the  land,  and  then  left  it  dry,  and  that 
the  land  was  again,  by  wear  and  tear,  gradually  merg- 
ing into  the  sea.  The  recantation  is  published  with 
his  works.  These  gorgeous  dreams  cost  their  author 
forty  years'  thought,  and  enjoyed  uncommon  reputa- 
tion. Even  now  their  decision  of  tone  and  eloquence  i 
of  statement  command  an  interest. 

In  1756,  Lehmann,  the  German  mineralogist,  con- 
fined the  action  of  the  flood  to  the  production  of  a  few 
only  of  the  rocks,  and  assigned  the  unfossiliferous  stra- 
ta to  the  original  creation,  and  the  conglomerates  to  an 
intermediate  revolution. 

In  1760,  Michell,  who  held  for  eight  years  the  Wood- 
wardian  professorship  at  Cambridge,  showed  himself 
the  true  predecessor  of  modem  geology.  Neglect- 
ing cosmogony  alU^pether,  and  applying  himself  to 
the  description  of  the  strata  as  they  appeared  under 
his  own  observation,  he  discovered  the  true  sequence 
of  the  beds,  and  indicated  a  direction  in  which  the  ge- 
ologist might  pursue  his  labors  without  infringing  on 
theology. 

After  Michell,  the  visions  of  the  cosmogonists  were 
again  reproduced  by  various  English  writers.  Sound 
geology,  however,  began  to  take  precedence  of  world- 
making  ;  the  actual  wonders  of  the  subterranean  world 
were  preferred  to  the  gay  creations  of  the  world-mak- 
ers. Hutton,  William  Smith,  and  a  host  of  followers, 
comprising  Cuvier  and  Brog^iart,  kept  the  republic  of 
letters  well  employed  in  acquiring  the  grammar  of  the 
new  science,  which  was  created  by  physical  researches 
into  the  strata  and  their  contents.  Henceforward  cos- 
mogony assumes  a  second-rate  position. 

Do  Luc,  in  1799,  wrote  the  chronology  of  Moses,  as 
only  commencing  with  the  creation  of  man ;  and  of 
the  days  of  creation  as  being  not  natural  days,  but  in- 
definite periods.  A  long  line  of  illustrious  men,  many 
of  whom  are  now  living,  diverted  attention  from  the 
vain  attempts  of  the  early  philosophers,  and  occupied 
themselves  exclusively  with  descriptive  geology.  A 
classification  of  opinions — taking  only  the  views  of 
the  loading  men — will  serve  to  show,  in  a  general  way, 
what  has  been  said  and  done  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
this  department  of  knowledge.  The  following  are  the 
principal  hypotheses : 

1.  That  the  days  of  creation  are  indefinite  periods, 
during  which  all  the  phenomena  of  geology  occurred ; 
that  the  deluge  is  now  marked  by  the  drift  and  gravel 
remains  of  the  post-tertiary  age  (Cuvier,  Parkinson, 
Jameson,  and  others). 

2.  That  the  first  sentence  of  Genesis  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  subsequent  verses.  The  phenomena  of 
geology  have  place  between  the  first  and  second  verses. 
The  chaos  was  universal,  and  ushered  in  the  present 
creation  (Chalmers,  1804.  See  also  The  EarOCa  An- 
Hquity  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  Account  ofCrtaJtion, 
by  James  Gray,  M.A.,  1849). 

8.  That  the  earth  that  now  is  was  the  bed  of  the 
ante-diluvian  sea.  That  all  the  phenomena  now  visi- 
ble resulted  from  operations  in  the  interval  between 
the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  deluge.  That,  save 
this,  the  rocks  were  created  as  they  now  exist  (Gran- 
ville Penn,  Young). 

4.  That  we  cannot  rely  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  records,  and  therefore  we  may  set  them  aside 
when  apparently  at  variance  with  geological  facts 
(Babbage). 

5.  That  the  records  are  poetical  representations,  and 
not  historical  (Baden  Powell). 

6.  That  the  first  verse  is  a  detached  account  of  the 
original  creation.  The  chaos,  the  six  days'  creation, 
and  the  flood  were  local  phenomena,  and  refer  to  what 
was  transacted  in  the  province  occupied  by  man  only 
(Dr.  Pye  Smith). 

7.  That  the  "  days  were  great  natural  periods.  The 
Palsozoic  system,  pre-eminently  that  of  plants,  is  the 
work  of  the  third  day ;  the  secondary,  pre-eminently 


the  epoch  of  sea-monsters  and  creeping  things,  b  the 
work  of  the  fifth  day ;  and  the  tertiary,  the  time  of 
mammalian  creatures,  is  the  work  of  die  sixth  day'' 
(Hugh  Maier). 

8.  That  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  a  revelationr  made 
in  visions  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet ;  the  days  are 
therefore  spoken  of  not  in  connection  with  the  events. 
but  the  duration  of  the  vision.  The  events  occorred 
in  extremely  lengthened  periods.  The  dela^  was 
partial  (Lime,  Motcdc  Record  in  harmony  wOh  Geolog- 
iealj  1854 ;  Poole,  Genem  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  1856). 

9.  That  all  creation  took  place  consecutively,  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  reading  of  Gen.  i.  All  things, 
fossil  and  recent,  form  part  of  one  whole  vyvtem  of 
life,  and  were  created  at  once  on  the  successive  days 
of  creation.  That  the  foasil  species  have  become  grad- 
ually extinct,  and  their  remains  buried  by  distorb- 
ances  occurring  from  the  first  (L'abb^  Soignet,C<Mmo^ 
onie  de  la  BihUj  Paris,  1864). 

10.  P.  H.  Gosse  (Omphahe,  Lond.  1857).  The  theory 
of  this  writer  is  a  reproduction  of  Granville  Peon,  with 
a  dash  of  the  old,  arbitrary,  anti-geologic  notion  of 
the  creation  of  the  rocks,  with  fossils  complete  as  they 
are.  He  affirms  a  principle  which  he  calls  the  law  of 
"  Prochronism,"  in  virtue  of  which  the  strata  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  with  their  fossil  flora  and  fauna, 
may  possibly  belong  to  a  "prochronic"  (i.  e.  to  an  un- 
real and  symbolical  or  typical)  development  of  the 
mighty  plan  of  the  life  history  of  the  world. 

The  preceding  account,  though  it  is  only  a  very 
general  view  of  the  principal  hypotheses  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  sufficientiy  shows  how  the  minds  of  the 
framers  have  felt  the  power  of  the  si^cred  writings. 
They  have  done  homage,  unconsciously  in  many  in- 
stances, to  divine  truth,  by  acknowledging  the  neces- 
sity of  accordance  with  it,  however  widely  the\'  have 
diverged  from  its  plain  teaching.  It  is  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  commanding  power  of  the  Scripture 
that  thus,  through  ages  of  ignorance  and  periods  of 
enlightenment,  they  should  still  have  been  the  pole^ 
star,  guiding  all  voyagers  in  their  pathless  track  to- 
wards the  unknown. 

11.  Wo  have  reserved  until  last,  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory,  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Crofton,  which  have  now  for  some 
3'ears  been  before  the  world  (originally  sketched  in 
Kitto's  Jovmal,  Jan.  1850),  and  have  not  been  refuted 
by  any  philologer.  He  affirms  that,  apart  fivm  geo- 
logical considerations,  and  judging  from  analog^"  with 
Scripture  alone,  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume renders  the  following  ten  propositions  credible. 

(1.)  That  the  absolute  age  of  our  earth  is  not  defined 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

(2.)  That  there  may  have  been  a  long  interval  in 
duration  between  the  creation  of  '*the  heaven  and  the 
earth"  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  and  the  continuation  of  the  earth's  histcvy 
in  the  second  verse. 

(8.)  That  the  term  "the  earth"  does  not  apply  nec- 
essarily, in  every  instance,  to  the  whole  of  our  planet, 
but  sometimes  only  to  a  part  of  it. 

(4.)  That  the  state  of  the  earth,  described  in  the 
second  verse  as  ^*  without  form  and  void,"  does  not 
necessarily  mean  matter  never  reduced  to  form  and 
order,  but  may  signify  matter  reduced  to  disorder, 
after  previous  organization  and  arrangement. 

(5.)  That  the  ** darkness"  "upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,"  also  mentioned  in  the  second  verse,  is  not  neg- 
ative of  the  previous  existence  of  light,  but  may  have 
been  only  a  temporary  one. 

(6.)  That  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  the 
first  six  days'  creation  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  verse,  "And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light" 

(7.)  That  the  act  of  "  the  first  day"  does  not  neces- 
sarily signify  the  creation  of  light,  but  may  have  been 
only  the  calling  of  it  into  operation  upon  the  scene  of 
"darkness"  described  in  the  second  verse. 
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(8.)  That  the  calUng  of  '*  the  light  Da^"  and  "  the 
darkness  Night,"  -with  the  declaration  that  "  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,"  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  that  this  vas  the  first  day,  abaohUefy 
speaking. 

(9.)  That  the  work  of  "the  second  day,"  mentioned 
in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses,  may  have  heen 
only  an  operation  performed  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
our  earth. 

(10.)  That  the  work  of  "  the  fourth  day,"  described 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  verses,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars  were 
then  first  created  or  formed,  for  the  first  time,  from 
pre-existent  matter;  but  may  only  have  been  that 
they  were  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  detail  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  present  earth,  made  visible  to  it,  and 
ordained  to  their  offices  with  respect  to  the  coming  hu- 
man creation  {Genuia  and  Geoloffy,  Lond.  1852 ;  Phila. 
1853). 

II.  Controvert^  hettcem  Geologists  and  Theologians. — 
^'  The  kindred  sciences  of  geology  and  palieontology 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  in  existence  more  than 
eighty  years.  But  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  assume 
the  form  and  lineaments  of  sciences  when  that  jeal- 
ousy, which  has  never  since  the  days  of  Galileo  ceased 
to  exist  to  some  extent  between  the  religionist  and 
the  natural  philosopher,  began  to  evince  itself.  The 
religionist  was  alarmed  by  rumors  that  the  rocks,  un- 
der the  searching  eye  of  the  geologist,  disclosed  a  state 
of  facts  which  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic 
detail  of  the  manner  and  order  of  the  creation ;  and 
the  studies  of  the  geologists  were,  without  much  in- 
quiry, condemned  and  denounced,  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  as  destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  iur 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  infidel  in  their  in- 
ception and  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
of  science  was  not  slow  in  retorting  that,  if  the  record 
of  Moses  was  of  divine  origin,  it  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  development  of  lacts ;  and  that,  if  it 
could  not  bear  the  test  of  physical  truth,  it  must  give 
way,  even  though  it  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
treasury  of  inspiration ;  for  that,  in  such  a  crisis,  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  with  which  man  has  been  en- 
dowed for  his  guidance  muet  prevail  against  mere 
matters  of  faith.  In  argument  the  man  of  science 
had  the  advantage,  but  in  practice  he  erred  by  too  fre- 
quently assuming  geological  facts  and  Scripture  inter- 
pretation without  sufficient  inquiry",  and  so  contribu- 
ted, by  hastily  formed  conclusions,  to  put  asunder  the 
word  and  the  works  of  God,  which,  by  the  decrees  of 
Omniscience,  must  ever  be  joined  together. 

"The  contest,  in  its  early  stages,  was  carried  on  by 
those  religionists  who  construed  the  Mosaic  days  of 
the  creation  to  have  been  six  successive  natural  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each,  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  our  globe  on  its  axis ;  and  the  objection  of  the  ge- 
ologist was  founded  on  the  obvious  impossibility  or 
absurdity  that  the  world  could  have  been  stocked  with 
the  various  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  whose  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  the 
brief  period  of  the  six  natural  days  that  preceded  the 
birth  of  Adam.  The  evidence  was  incontrovertible 
that  for  untold  ages  before  that  event  generation  upon 
generation  of  extinct  animals  had  lived  and  died  upon 
the  earth. 

1.  '  ^  To  meet  this  difficulty,  which  threatened  to  blot 
out  the  first  page  of  the  Scriptures  from  inspired  rev- 
elation, and  which  was  obviously  subversive  of  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  a  host  of 
champions  arose,  who,  instead  of  examining  with  pa- 
tience and  testing  with  care  the  alleged  facts  of  geol- 
ogy, recklessly  denied  their  existence,  or  sought  to 
explain  and  account  for  them  on  wholly  inadequate, 
and  in  many  instances  on  false  and  absurd  principles 
and  grounds.  Some  ascribed  the  existence  of  fossil 
remains  to  the  flood  in  the  days  of  Koah ;  others  to 
what  was  termed  a  plastic  power  that  existed  as  one 


of  the  natural  laws  of  matter;  and  others,  again,  in- 
sisted that  the  various  systems  of  rocks  were  created 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  with  the  fossil  remains  of 
animals  that  had  never  lived,  and  of  plants  that  had 
never  grown,  imbedded  in  them.  These  were  the  rea- 
sonings of  Granville  Penn,  Fairholm,  Kirby,  Sharon 
Turner,  Gisbome,  Taylor,  dean  Cockbum,  etc. ;  and 
of  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery  has  extinguished  their 
arguments,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Scripture  truth,  but  with  the  effect  of  establishing  it 
on  a  surer  basis. 

2.  "  Another  class  of  inquirers  sought  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  conceding  the  well^stablished  facts  of 
geology  and  the  geological  explanations  of  those  facts, 
but  suggesting  that  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  original  Hebrew  at  the  present  day  was  such  as 
to  preclude  all  certainty  of  a  right  interpretation  of  its 
meaning.  This  was  the  position  of  Babbage ;  while 
Baden  Powell  insisted  that  the  nanative  of  the  crea- 
tion is  couched  in  the  language  of  mythic  poetry,  and 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  historical  detail  of  natural 
occurrences.  It  is  satisfisctory  to  know  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  arguments  so  injurious  in  their  tendencies 
to  the  cause  of  the  truth  and  integrity  of  the  Bible  no 
longer  exists;  for  the  precision  of  the  Mosaic  phrase- 
ology will  be  found  confirmed  by  every  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  development  of  the  truths  of  geology. 
8.  "At  an  early  period  of  this  controversy,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whose  sagacious  mind  and  prudent  foresight 
comprehended  the  importance  of  this  issue  between 
the  facts  of  geology  and  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, propounded  the  proposition  that  *  the  writings 
of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe* — that 
after  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
may  have  comprehended  any  interval  of  time  and  any 
extent  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  a  chaotic  period 
ensued,  when  death  and  darkness  reigned  upon  our 
globe,  and  the  earth  became,  in  Scripture  language, 
*  without  form  and  void,*  and  all  that  had  previously 
existed  was,  by  some  catastrophe,  blotted  out,  and  a 
new  world  of  light  and  life  produced,  by  fiats  of  the 
Deity,  in  a  period  of  six  natural  days,  closing  with 
the  birth  of  Adam ;  and  thus  the  world  which  now 
exists  was  cut  off  from  that  which  preceded  it  by  a 
period  of  black,  chaotic  disorder.  The  geologist  had 
thus  ample  room  for  the  existence  of  all  the  organisms 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  rocks  that  compose 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  he  might  labor  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  and  order  of  geological  events 
without  endangering  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record  of 
the  creation"  (Kitto). 

Against  this  view  Dr.  Conant  urges  several  objec- 
tions (Revised  Version  of  Genesis,  p.  xx),  the  force  of 
which,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  readily 
parried.  1.  The  sacred  writer  himself  gives  no  inti- 
mation of  such  an  interval.  Of  course  not,  since  its 
mention  forms  no  part  of  his  plan.  An  argumentum  a 
silentio  is  wholly  invalid.  It  is  sufficient  if  a  space 
can  be  found  in  point  of  fact.  2.  It  assumes  that  Mo- 
ses has  given  us  an  account  of  only  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tive work.  But  no  one  claims  that  he  has  given  all 
the  details  of  creation,  or  even  a  complete  outiine  of 
it.  His  object  was  merely  to  state  so  much  as  stands 
connected  with  human  history;  and  on  the  view  in 
question,  this  is  more  perfectly  done  than  by  any  otiier 
interpretation,  since  it  was  the  last  creative  stage  by 
which  the  earth  was  specially  fitted  for  man*8  abode. 
8.  Science  shows  no  such  convulsion  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding man's  introduction  on  the  earth.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  innumerable  series  of  such  cataclysms  aro 
revealed  between  the  various  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  there  is  special  evidence  of  some  general 
ice-wave  almost  immediately  preceding  the  historic 
period,  in  the  phenomena  of  drift,  bowlders,  and  stria- 
ted rocks,  all  of  which  are  everywhere  strewn  upon 
the  present  surface  of  the  globe.    4.  Six  extended  cr»> 
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ative  periods  allow  time  for  the  openitSon  of  seeond 
canaes,  sacb  as  were  obviously  at  work  for  long  ages 
in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  whereas  six  mere  days 
would  be  no  more  called  for  than  a  single  instant, 
such  as  that  in  which  the  Almighty  fiat  evoked  the 
primitive  matter  into  being.  Bat  we  are  not  compe- 
tent to  prescribe  what  would  be  a  worthy  process  for 
the  Creator,  and  this  objection  overlooks  the  moral 
significance  of  these  week-days  as  compared  with  the 
Sabbath.  Besides,  the  theory  in  question  affords  equal 
scope  with  any  other  for  the  cycles  of  geogony,  geol- 
ogy, and  geontology,  while  it  brings  the  inspired  nar- 
rative closer  to  man's  present  home,  with  his  animal 
and  vegetable  companions.  For  example,  on  the  op- 
posite view,  little  propriety  could  be  made  out  of  the 
historical  statement,  Gen.  ii,  19,  20:  **Now  Jehovah 
God  had  formed  from  the  ground  every  living  [thing] 
of  the  field,  and  every  bird  of  the  heavens,  and  brought 
[each]  to  the  man  to  see  what  he  would  call  it;  so 
[that]  whatever  the  man  might  call  it  [as]  a  living 
creature,  that  [was]  its  name ;  accordingly,  the  man 
called  names  to  all  the  cattle,  and  to  the  bird  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  every  living  [thing]  of  the  field ;  but 
for  the  man  [one]  did  not  find  a  helper  as  his  counter- 
part [(or  mate)]/'  Surely  Adam  did  not  call  forth  in 
review  the  fossil  forms  of  long-extinct  species  from 
tlie  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  he  must  have  done 
so  if  the  animated  tribes  just  spoken  of,  which  are  ob- 
viously the  same  with  those  of  the  sixth  demiurgic 
day,  were  those  of  the  geological  ages.  The  advocates 
of  a  literal— although  not  local — creation  on  the  sixth 
day  are  at  liberty  to  apply  the  above-quoted  language 
to  an  inspection  of  merely  the  surrounding  creatures, 
or  those  inhabiting  the  garden  of  Eden  along  with 
Adam,  as  specimens  of  the  various  races  roaming  the 
earth — as  in  the  case  of  the  animals  assembled  from 
bis  own  neighborhood  by  Noah  into  the  ark  [see  Del- 
uoe]  ;  for  their  interpretation  gradually  narrows  down 
the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  to  man's  special 
accommodation  ;  but  this  symbolical  theory,  being 
throughout  of  cosmopolitan  extent,  requires  all  its 
terms  to  be  taken  in  their  most  universal  application. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  it  should  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  creation  of  a  single  human  pair,  and 
their  location  in  a  particular  spot ;  but  it  really  favors 
the  modem  skeptical  demand  for  an  aboriginally  wide- 
spread humanity  in  various  independent  centres  of  or- 
igin.    See  Adam. 

The  objections  of  Kallsch  (Commentary  on  Genesis^ 
p.  48  sq.),  who  concludes  that,  **  with  regard  to  astron- 
omy and  geology,  the  Biblical  records  are,  in  many 
essential  points,  utterly  and  irreconcilably  at  variance 
with  the  established  results  of  modem  researches"  (p. 
62),  are  as  follows :  (1.)  That  the  connecting  \  and^  of 
ver.  2,  "expresses  immediate  sequence."  So  little 
force  is  there  in  this  as  an  absolute  or  universal  re- 
mark, that  the  connection  in  question  occasionally  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  a  book  (Exod.  i,  1 ;  1  Kings 
i,  1 ;  Ezra  i,  1)  or  even  an  isolated  epistle  (2  Kings  v, 
6 ;  X,  2).  See  Gcsenins,  Thesaurus^  p.  395,  b.  (2.) 
Exod.  XX,  11,  "For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  etc.,  so  far  from  being  '*  in  di- 
rect opposition"  to  tliis  view,  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  it,  since  that  expression,  which  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  summary  statement  in  Gen.  ii,  1,  contains 
not  one  syllable  concerning  the  creation  (it  is  rtr^ 
there,  not  fifja,  as  in  Gen.  i,  1)  of  matter.  The  for- 
mula "  heavens  and  earth"  in  Gen.  i,  1  denotes  the 
ttmverae^  as  its  absolute  position  there  shows;  whereas 
in  Exod.  xx,  11  it  merely  designates  the  sky  and  the 
land  as  subdivisions  of  our  planet,  in  distinction  fW>m 
the  sea,  which  is  immediately  added  to  embrace  the 
whole.  (3.)  "  In  Matt,  xix,  4  man  is  said  to  have 
been  created  *  in  the  beginning ;'  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day  was  therefore  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  time 
specified  in  the  first  vei^se."     Thia  is  a  piece  of  reason- 


ing which  refutes  itself.  (4.)  "The  earth  could  not 
have  been  termed '  dreary  and  empty'  if  it  [had]  teem- 
ed with  liie  and  vegetation  long  before."  Gertainlr 
it  could  if  this  life  and  vegetation  had  been  destroyed, 
as  we  suppose.  (5.)  For  the  same  reason,  the  argu- 
ment cited  by  the  same  author  (p.  45)  from  Hngh 
Miller  iTuHuumy  of  the  Rockg,  p.  121, 122)  is  inappo- 
site here,  that  "  for  many  ages  ere  man  was  uahered 
into  being  not  a  few  of  [the  species  of]  his  humble 
contemporaries  of  the  fields  and  wooda  enjoyed  life  in 
their  present  haunts,  and  that  for  thousands  of  rears 
previous  to  their  appearance  many  of  the  existing 
[species  of]  moUuaks  were  in  our  seas ;"  for  these  spe- 
cies may  very  readily  have  been  rscreotodf,  on  the  the- 
ory we  are  now  advocatuag,  even  if  they  had  been  ex- 
terminated just  before  the  period  of  man — which,  how- 
ever, does  not  necessarily  follow,  for  their  germa  may 
have  survived  the  cataclysm  supposed. 

The  objections  which  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  urges  against 
this  "chasm  theory,"  as  he  styles  it,  and  which  he 
regards  as  "the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  moat  un- 
satisfactory" of  all  the  proposed  solutions,  are  still  less 
forcible  (Lange's  Commentary  on  GenetiSj  p.  167):  1. 
The  incongruity  between  the  events  spoken  of  before 
and  after  the  chasm.     But  on  this  theory  there  is  no 
direct  connection.     2.  Want  of  natural  or  moral  rea- 
sons for  the  alleged  catastrophe.     But  no  catastrophe 
is  stated  in  the  narrative ;  it  is  only  an  inference  of 
modem  times.     3.  The  theory  is  e\idently  brought  in 
as  an  escape  from  geological  difficulties.    That  is  little 
against  it,  for  all  the  modern  explanations  are  but  in- 
genious devices  to  meet  some  speculative  view,  except 
the  bald  one  that  holds  to  the  literal  creation  of  the 
universe  in  six  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  each.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  under  consideration 
simply  allows  Moses  to  say  nothing  about  matters  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.    We  protest  against  mak- 
ing him  wise  in  all  the  modem  scientific  ratiocinations. 
4.  It  makos  the  "heavens"  of  ver.  1  different  from 
those  of  ver.  8.     This  is  true  only  as  to  the  ejiention 
of  the  term,  which  the  different  character  of  the  two 
contexts  requires  us  to  vary.     Does  any  reasonable 
interpreter  suppose  the  mere  tiy  alone  to  be  meant  in 
ver.  1,  as  in  ver.  8  ?    5.  The  connecting  \  "  and,"  does 
not  admit  "so  sharp  and  remote  a  severance"  in  the 
history.     We  may  reply  that  then  was  no  wide  gap 
in  the  imagination  of  the  writer;  it  exists  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  modem  savant.     But,  supposing  that  Mo- 
ses did  know  all  about  the  period  thus  ignored  by  him, 
every  Bible  reader  is  aware  how  often  such  gaps  are 
silently  bridged  by  the  conjunction  in  question,  which 
might  almost  be  described  as  a  "disjunctive"  rather 
than  a  copulative.     The  erudite  objector  himself  can- 
didly admits  (p.  130)  that  such  minute  grammatical 
points  as  the  tense  of  the  verb  i^n^il,  "  was,"  instead 
of  *^nt^1,  as  well  as  the  question  whether  the  first  day 
is  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  the  "  beginning,"  are  in- 
conclusive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacred  text  itself  discloses 
several  positive  indications  of  such  a  hiatus  as  we  have 
supposed  between  verse  1  and  2  of  Gen.  i.  (1)  The 
term  "beginning"  implies  a  sequel  or  later  stage  of 
creation,  especially  as  it  stands  in  so  emphatic  a  posi- 
tion and  absolute  a  form.  (2)  The  act  here  designated 
by  the  word  "  created"  is  not  a  general  one,  of  which 
the  details  follow,  but  one  totally  distinct  in  kind  from 
them,  namely,  the  aboriginalion  of  matter  itself:  hence 
it  is  not  used  again  until  the  bringini;  into  existence 
of  animal  life  is  specified.  (8)  Accordingly,  the  phrase 
"heavens  and  earth,"  although  expressive  of  the  uni- 
verse, does  not  mean  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  worlds 
as  such,  or  as  now  extant,  but  merely  their  element- 
ary state  or  materials.  This  will  be  disputed  by  few 
if  an}'-  interpreters.  But  thus,  under  any  theory,  a 
long  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  this  primor' 
dial  state  of  matter,  and  its  organization  or  crystsUi- 
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SAtion  into  the  most  radimentary  forms  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  apply  the  statements  of  the  succeeding 
verse.  (4)  For  "the  earth"  is  there  spoken  of  sepa- 
rately as  at  least  a  segregated  globe,  and  special  prom- 
inence is  given  to  it  by  its  emphatic  position  in  the 
sentence,  as  well  as  by  the  strong  disjunctive  accent 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Masoretes,  whereas  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  their  present  order  is 
not  spoken  of  till  a  much  later  point — a  fact  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  view  that  makes  the  latter 
phenomena  coincide  with  their  astronomical  produc- 
tion. (5)  The  force  of  the  substantive  verb  Hr^n, 
*'  was,"  which,  as  being  expressed  in  ver.  2,  is  not  the 
simple  copula,  adds  intensity  to  this  distinction  of  the 
terrene  from  the  aerial  sphere,  and  shows  that  the 
writer  has  descended  from  the  universal  creation  to 
our  own  planet  as  the  immediate  abode  of  man.  Now, 
although  the  verb  in  question  ought  not  perhaps,  with 
some,  be  rendered  became,  remained,  ete.,  yet  as  the 
equivalent  of  virdpx'***  ^^  distinction  from  iifii,  it  cer- 
tainly serves  to  point  out  a  particular  condition  of  the 
earth  at  a  definite  stage  of  its  history  as  an  actual 
event  in  contrast  with  ite  later  and  prior  state ;  q.  d. 
''The  earth,  however,  still  existed  as,"  ete.  (6)  The 
peculiar  phrase  employed  to  describe  the  condition  in 
question  is  even  more  conclusive  of  this  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  not  only  is  this  not  an  adjective,  which  would 
have  expressed  simple  quality,  but  the  nouns  ^tlT\ 
^Sn31,  literally  wcuteneu  and  desolation,  or  empdness 
and  vaadty  (for  both  these  ideas  are  implied,  and  the 
two  words  are  almost  synonymous),  used  superlatively 
by  way  of  reiterated  asseveration,  are  both  expressive 
of  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  fact,  the  result  of 
an  active  cause,  and  not  a  mere  continuance  of  disor- 
der or  the  absence  of  organic  principles,  q.  d.  '*  wreck 
and  ruin"  (compare  Isa.  xxxiv,  11,  **He  shall  streteh 
out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion  [^u],  and  the  stones 
of  emptiness  \b6hu],^^  speaking  of  the  complete  demo- 
lition of  a  city).  (7)  The  same  picture  of  devastation 
is  contained  in  the  parallel  terms  DlMS^,  abyss,  and 
O??*?"^.??*  f^vfi^^  of  the  water;  by  which  the  face  of 
the  globe  (not  ite  interior)  is  represented  as  a  vast  and 
billowy  sea,  just  such  as  an  arctic  deluge  or  a  sudden- 
ly melted  mer  de  glace  would  exhibit.  (8)  Finally, 
the  brooding  (rfiH'^a)  of  the  divino  Spirit  over  this 
dark  and  turbid  nest  (not  chaotic  world-egg)  does  not 
exclude  all  previous  creative  or  reductive  energy,  but 
rather  implies  the  already  fecundated  germ  or  organ- 
ized embr}'o,  which  only  needed  incubation  to  bring 
it  to  perfection  and  manifestation.  The  semina  rerum 
survived  the  extinction  of  the  parent  races,  and  a 
fresh  brood  was  to  repopulate  the  globe.  Or  perhaps 
the  figure  may  still  better  be  interpreted  of  the  fledg- 
ling earth,  chilled  and  stunned  by  the  recent  catestro- 
phe,  nestling  for  warmth  and  protection  beneath  the 
genial  win£^  of  ite  Creator,  to  gather  new  vigor  for  the 
final  essay  at  independent  life  and  action. 

4.  **  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  Geology  and  Scriptttre, 
suggested  that  the  chaotic  period  had  been  confined 
and  limite<l  to  one  particular  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  y'xz,  that  part  which  God  was  adapting  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  man  and  the  animals  connected  with 
him.  This  section  of  the  eorth  he  designates  as  *a 
part  of  Asia  lying  between  the  Caucasian  range,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Tartary  on  the  north,  the  Persian 
and  Indian  seas  on  the  south,  and  the  mountain  ridges 
which  run,  at  considerable  distances,  on  the  eastern 
and  western  flanks;'  and  he  suggeste  that  this  region 
was  brought  by  atmospheric  and  geological  causes  into 
a  condition  of  superficial  ruin,  or  some  kind  of  general 
disorder.  This  theory  left  to  the  geolo^t  his  unbro- 
ken series  of  plants  and  animals  in  all  parte  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  this  particular  locality. 
But  the  explanation  was  never  received  with  fkvor, 
and  was  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 


Scripture,  inasmuch  as  the  term  4he  earth,*  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  *  the  earth'  that 
is,  in  the  next  verse,  described  as  'without  form  and 
void,'  cannot  be  more  restricted  in  its  meaning  and 
extent."  This  theory,  however,  is  maintained  by  one 
of  the  latest  expositors  of  this  portion  of  Scripture 
(Murphy,  Commentary  on  Genesis,  ad  loc.). 

6.  Another  scheme  of  reconciliation  of  Scripture  and 
geology  has  for  ite  foundation  the  assumption  that  the 
Mosaic  days  designate  periods  of  vast  and  undefined 
extent — ^that  the  six  days  of  creation  portray  six  long 
periods  of  time,  which  commenced  with  "the  begin- 
ning," and  have  succeeded  each  other  from  thence 
through  the  various  scenes  depicted  by  Moses,  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  creation  of  man ;  and  that  the 
seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested  f^om  his  work  of 
creation,  is  still  current.  Against  such  a  construction 
of  the  word  "rfay"  in  the  Mosaic  record,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  who  was  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  natural-day 
interpretation,  asserto  that  "  there  is  no  sound  critic- 
al or  theological  objection ;"  an  admission,  however, 
which  there  is  abundant  reason  to  dispute.    See  Day. 

"Long  before  tlie  question  had  assumed  the  impor- 
tance and  interest  which  the  discoveries  of  geology 
have  given  to  it,  many  well-informed  philologiste  ad- 
vocated the  opinion  that  the  Mosaic  days  were  periods 
of  long  duration.  Among  the  Jews,  Josephus  and 
Philo,  and  of  Christians,  Whiston,  Des  Cartes,  and  De 
Luc,  have  so  expressed  themselves ;  while  of  those 
who  have  written  with  full  knowledge  of  geological 
facts,  we  have  Cuvier,  Parkinson,  Jameson,  Silliman, 
and  Hugh  Miller — all  of  them  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  Mosaic  days  of  creation  were  successive  periods 
of  long  duration."  Nevertheless,  in  a  hermeneutical 
\  point  of  view,  this  theory  is  open  to  the  gravest  objec- 
tions.    See  Cosmogony,  Mosaic. 

The  statement  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  is  perhaps  the 
most  finished  form  of  this  fashionable  theorizing,  name- 
ly, that,  as  St. Augustine  expresses  it,  "common  solar 
days  are  mere  vicissitvdines  cali,  mere  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  Iwdios,  and  not  spaiia  morcf 
rum^  or  evolutions  in  nature  belonging  to  a  higher  chro- 
nology, and  marking  their  epochs  by  a  law  of  inward 
change  instead  of  incidental  outward  measurementa. 
....  This  is  not  a  metaphorical,  but  the  real  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word  'day' — the  most  real  and 
proper,  the  original  sense,  in  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains the  essential  idea  of  cyclicity  or  rounded  perio- 
dicity, or  self-completed  time,  without  any  of  the  mere 
accidente  that  belong  to  the  outwardly  measured  solar 

or  planetary  epochs,  be  they  longer  or  shorter 

Wonderful  things  are  told  out  of  the  common  use  of 
language,  and  therefore  common  terms  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  widest  compass,  and  in  their  essential  instead 
of  their  accidental  idea.  ...  No  better  term  could  be 
used  for  the  creative  mom,  pauses,  or  successive  nai- 
urte,  as  Augustine  styles  them ;  and  so  no  better  words 
than  'evening'  and  'morning'  could  be  used  for  the 
antithetical  vicissitudes  through  which  these  succes- 
sions were  introduced"  (Tinge's  Genesis,  p.  181).  This 
appears  to  us  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  whole 
question  in  debate,  and  that  in  a  form  so  nearly  akin 
to  pure  transcendentalism  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
sober  criticism.  Its  acceptance  or  rejection  will  de- 
pend upon  the  subjective  condition  of  the  inquirer's 
own  mind.  But  this  interpretation,  whether  true  or 
fiilse,  does  not,  in  fact,  at  all  touch  the  real  difiiculty  be- 
tween the  geologists  and  Moses ;  it  rather  occasions 
that  difficulty,  for  it  essentially  identifies  the  creative 
leras  of  the  two  schemes.  Now  the  discrepancy  in 
question,  as  we  shall  see,  relates  not  so  much  to  the 
absolute  or  comparative  length  of  the  several  creative 
processes,  as  to  their  relative  order  and  character. 
These  are  unmistakably  fixed  in  the  most  marked  and 
indelible  characters  in  the  respective  records  of  geol- 
ogy and  Genesis,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  theory  in 
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question,  they  altogether  fall  to  tally.  However  in- 
definite an  extension,  therefore,  we  may  give  to  the 
word  "  da}""  in  the  sacred  narrative,  this  will  avail  lit- 
tle so  long  as  the  successive  events  themselves  so 
widely  differ  from  those  of  the  scientific  system .  More- 
over, the  creations  of  the  geological  world  overlap 
each  other,  and  vary  in  their  relative  position  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  whereas  those  of  the  Biblical  cosmog- 
ony are  strictly  consecutive  and  universal. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  an  ingenioas  theory  of 
Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman  (in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Sev.  Oct.  1868), 
who,  while  admirably  defending  the  "  nebalar  hypoth- 
esis," proposes  to  identity  the  days  of  creation  with  as- 
tronomical aeras.  He  leaves  no  room  for  the  alterna- 
tions of  "  evening  and  morning/' 

**The  consistency  or  harmony  of  these  two  records 
of  the  creation — that  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  geologist 
— has,  in  conformit}*'  with  the  foregoing  interpretation 
of  the  word  *  day, '  been  attempted  to  he  traced  and 
vindicated  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  in  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  him  to  the  *  Toung  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion* in  the  year  1855,  and  afterwards  republished  in 
The  Testimony  of  the  Rocis^  and  also  by  Dr.  M^Caus- 
land  in  his  Sermons  in  Stones,  The  former  sought  to 
show  the  consistency  between  the  facts  of  geology  and 
the  events  recorded  by  Moses  as  having  occurred  on 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  or  periods  of  creation, 
stating  that,  as  a  geologist,  he  was  only  called  on  to 
account  for  those  three  of  the  six  days  or  periods,  in- 
asmuch as  geological  systems  and  formations  regard 
the  remains  of  the  three  g^at  periods  of  plants,  rep- 
tiles, and  mammals,  and  those  only;  and  'that  of  the 
period  during  which  light  was  created— of  the  period 
during  which  a  firmament  was  made  to  separate  the 
waters  trom  the  waters — or  of  the  period  during  which 
the  two  great  lights  of  the  earth,  with  the  other  heav- 
enly bodies,  became  visible  from  the  earth's  surface, 
we  need  expect  to  find  no  record  in  the  rocks.'  But 
the  author  of  the  latter  worlc  (Sermons  in  Stones)  has 
undertalcen  further  to  show  that  geology  confirms  and 
establishes  the  truth  of  every  statement  in  the  record 
of  M<Me8,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  creation  of 
man — the  original  state  of  the  globe  'without  form 
and  void' — ^the  first  dawn  of  light— the  formation  of 
the  firmament,  and  the  separation  of  the  waters  below 
from  the  waters  above  it— and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  the  fourth  day,  intermedi- 
ate between  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  world  on  the 
third,  and  the  creation  of  the  creeping  things  and  birds 
on  the  fifth  day."  But  neither  of  these  writers,  how- 
ever acute  and  accurate  in  matters  of  natural  science, 
was  competent  to  appreciate  the  philological  and  exe- 
getical  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  hence  both  have 
palpably  warped  the  statements  of  the  sacred  text  into 
a  forcible  conformity  to  their  geological  prepossessions. 
The  many  and  striking  discrepancies  will  appear  in 
the  following  discussion  of  the  facts  of  geology  in  de- 
tail.    Sse  section  iv. 

The  only  objection  which  even  these  geologists  have 
deemed  sufiicient  to  set  aside  the  above  explanation 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  that  geology  (in  their  view)  fur- 
nishes no  evidence  of  such  a  sudden  and  total  break  in 
the  order  of  creation  immediately  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
maintain  this  argument  in  the  face  of  the  two  well- 
known  facts,  that  no  remains  of  the  present  races  of  an- 
imals or  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  (at  least  none  in  those  below  the  *'  tertiary"),  and 
that  none  of  the  fossil  species  are  now  extant  upon  the 
globe.  The  few  exceptions  claimed  to  these  rules  are 
too  trifling  and  doubtful  to  affect  their  validity  (these 
are  strongly  adduced  by  Lyell,  Antig,  of  Man^  Lond. 
and  N.  Y.  1863 ;  a  careful  synopsis  mav  be  found  in 
Brnce's  Races  of  ike  Old  World,  N.  Y.  1863,  ch.  xxxii ; 
comp.  BrU,  and  For,  Evan.  Rev.  Oct.  1861 ;  Meth.  Quar, 
Rev,  Jan.  1864),  and  the  cases  of  striking  resemblance 
may  be  referred  to  the  maintenance  of  analogous  types 


of  being  in  each  firesh  creation.  Indeed,  the  universal 
presence  of  *^  drift,"  and  the  stria  everywhere  found 
upon  rocks  at  the  surface,  aeem  to  be  conclusive  evi. 
dence  of  some  grand  cataclysm  closing  the  pre-Adam- 
ite  period  with  universal  wreck,  which  the  flippant  as- 
sertions of  some  modem  writers  cannot  gainsay.  Sev« 
eral  of  the  recently  discovered  cases  of  human  remains 
or  art,  covered  by  deposits  computed  to  be  of  immeoH^ 
age,  are  examined  by  an  expert  in  the  Me(k.  Quarterif 
Review  for  Oct.  1866,  and  the  preposterous  conclusions 
derived  from  them  by  Lyell  and  others  fully  exploded. 
The  well-known  rate  of  the  growth  of  deltas  at  the  al- 
luvial mouths  of  all  great  rivers  proves  that  they  be- 
gan their  course  not  over  six  thousand  years  ago. 
Prof.  Jewell,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Afeth.  Quar,  Review  for 
Jan.  1869,  carefully  examines  all  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries alleged  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  man  under 
the  five  heads :  *'  1.  Lacustrine  habitations  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe ;  2. '  Kjocken^middings*  or  KUdt- 
en  refuse^hecgM  of  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  N^orway, 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  8.  Deltas^  as 
those  of  the  Nile,  Po,  Ganges,  and  Mississippi ;  4.  Cote 
deposits,  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  5,  Remains  [of 
human  bones  and  other  objects]  found  in  the  peat, 
clay,  and  gravel-beds  and  terrace-formations  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world."  He  then  sums  up  the  prop- 
er scientific  conclusions  from  these  geological  data 
thus: 

(1.)  Man  and  the  mammoth  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  vere 
ooDtemponineous. 

(2.)  Instead  of  carrylDg  man  hack  to  the  period  assigned  to 
the  mararooUi  and  other  great  extinct  pibchyderms,  we  &re  tk- 
quired  rather  to  bring  the  mammoth  down  to  the  period  of 
man. 

(3.)  We  may  safely  aay  that  the  iaeta  elicited  not  only  show 
that  those  deposits  in  which  remains  of  man  hare  been  found 
viatf  have  been  formed  within  the  vix  thousand  years  of  hi»> 
torical  chronology,  but  that  in  all  probability  such  was  tht 
case. 

(4.)  The  knowledge  we  yet  hare  of  the  dynamical  gadogT 
of  the  various  superficial  formations  fh)m  the**  pleistocene" 
upward,  is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  reach  trustworthy  ooo- 
elusions  with  regard  to  past  time. 

(5.)  Geological  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  past  with  a 
rapidity  seldom  if  ever  witnessed  at  present 

6.  In  view  of  all  the  difficulties,  some  interpreters  in 
despair  abandon  all  attempt  at  reconcilement  between 
the  Mosaic  record  and  scientific  findings,  e.  g.  Kaliscfa, 
as  above,  and  in  general  the  whole  Rationalistic  school. 
Even  Quarry  {Genesis  and  its  Authorship,  Lond.  1866 
chap,  i),  while  acutely  and  forcibly  showing  the  nn 
tenableness  of  the  adjustments  proposed  in  favor  of 
the  geological  schemes,  is  not  content  with  pronounc- 
ing the  effort  premature,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  sciences  involved,  but  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
axiom  that  we  must  "give  up  looking  for  physical 
truth  where  moral  truth  idone  is  to  be  expected."  But 
surely  this  is  not  simply  a  case  where  the  phenomenal 
theory  of  interpretation  is  competent  to  explain  the 
whole  discrepancy — applicable  as  that  principle  was 
seen  to  be  to  much  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Mosaic 
account  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(ffexaemerony  in  0pp.  Greg.  Nys.,  where  the  opHocU  ex- 
planation is  advocated);  for  as  Moses  is  exfuressly 
writing  on  the  subject  of  creation,  a  just  exegesis  de- 
mands that  his  statements — so  far  as  they  are  parallel 
— must  tally  with  all  later  discoveries  and  conclusioDS. 
See  Herhbkeutics. 

Mr.  Quarry  {Genesis,  p.  17  sq.)  adduces  the  follow- 
ing alleged  discrepancies  as  evidence  of  the  non-his^ 
torical  character  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  i,  ii:  (1.) 
The  apparently  simultaneous  creation  of  both  "the 
heavens  and  the  earth**  in  the  beginning,  whereas  the 
firmament,  the  celestial  bodies  at  least,  are  represented 
as  being  formed  in  detail  at  a  later  day.  But  i^  as  we 
hold,  the  first  verse  merely  declares  the  calling  into 
existence  of  the  primordial  matter  or  elements,  not  only 
does  all  repetition  vanish,  but  the  distinction  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  between  creation  proper  and 
progressive  development  is  duly  observed.     Oor  ex- 
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plaiiatioii  likewiM  dissipates  his  objection  to  the  use 
Hi  the  tenn  **  days"  before  the  creation  of  the  son.  (2.) 
He  alleges  that  the  nomeral  ^HK,  one^  being  here  anar- 
throus,  cannot  properly  be  rendered  *'  first"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  eve-room  of  creation,  in  the 
sense  of  the  order  of  time.  But  certainly  it  can  have 
no  other  meaning  when  followed  in  the  same  series  by 
the  other  undoubted  ordinals  "second/*  ** third,'*  etc. 
That  the  sixth  day  alone  has  the  article  is  due  to  its 
emphasis  as  the  concluding  one  of  the  working  week. 
(3.)  The  correlation  between  the  two  triads  of  works — 
"  the  luminaries  of  the  fourth  day  corresponding  to  the 
light  of  the  first,  the  fishes  and  birds  of  the  fifth  to  the 
waters  and  the  firmament  of  the  second,  and  the  ter- 
restrial animals  of  the  sixth  to  the  dry  land  of  the 
third'*  —  constitutes  no  valid  argument  against  the 
matter-of-fact  character  of  the  representation ;  for  these 
are  merely  signs  of  the  progress  and  harmony  observ- 
able in  all  God's  plans,  and  a  special  coincidence  aris- 
ing in  this  case  from  the  necessarily  gradual  prepara- 
tion of  the  globe  for  its  varied  classes  of  tenants.  The 
assumptions  that  birds  are  impliedly  represented  as 
being  produced  from  the  air,  that  the  creatures  were 
all  brought  before  Adam  immediately  upon  their  crea- 
tion, and  that  the  woman  was  formed  on  a  different 
day  from  the  man,  are  all  gratuitous  and  erroneous, 
as  is  likewise  the  supposition  that  the  absence  of  veg- 
etation in  chap,  ii,  5  was  absolute  and  universal,  in- 
stead of  referring  to  a  mere  spontaneous  grotethy  and 
tliat  in  Eden  simply. 

III.  Geoiogical  Formaiioru. — *'  The  crust  of  the  earth 
is  composed  of  rocks,  which  have  been  formed,  some 
by  the  action  of  fire,  such  as  granite,  basalt,  porphyry, 
and  greenstone,  which  are  termed  igneous  rocks,  and 
some  by  sedimentary  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
such  as  sandstone,  limestone,  shale,  etc.,  which  are 
known  as  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks.  Igneous  rocks 
were  first  formed;  and  on  these,  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  long  ages  of  our  planet's  existence,  were 
deposited  the  many  successive  layers  of  sedimentary 
stratified  rocks,  in  which  are  found  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  animals  and  plants  that  were  in  existence 
during  the  several  periods  of  deposition.  These  lay- 
ers of  rocks  have  been  frequently  and  extensively, 
throughout  these  eras  of  their  formation,  broken  up 
and  distorted  by  volcanic  action,  and  the  protrusion  of 
igneous  rocks  from  beneath,  upwards,  and  through 
them ;  and  by  these  the  mountain  ranges,  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  have  been  elevated,  and  those  diversities 
of  land  and  sea  which  the  face  of  our  planet  presents, 
have  been  formed."  We  shall  continue,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevalent  theory,  to  characterize  the  basis 
rocks,  i.  e.  granite,  and  its  unstratified  congeners,  as 
igneous,  although  recent  investigations  tend  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they,  as  well  as  the  superincumbent  anima- 
ted series,  are  the  result  of  the  disintegrations,  decom- 
positions, and  foesh  combinations  of  aqueous  agency. 

'*The  first  aspect  of  the  globe  which  the  investicra- 
Uons  of  the  cosmogonist  have  enabled  us  to  realize, 
present  to  view  a  viscid  igneous  ball  revolving  on  its 
axis,  and  wheeling  its  annual  coarse  around  the  sun, 
its  centre  of  attraction.  Its  present  oblate  spheroid- 
ical form,  flattened  at  the  poles  and  elevated  at  the 
equator,  is  the  exact  form  that  a  liquid  sphere  of  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  axis  in 
twenty-four  hours,  would  assume ;  and  the  still  pre- 
vailing central  heat,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  in  mines  from 
the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre,  re- 
veals the  igneous  origin  of  the  mass.  The  gradual 
cooling  down  of  this  fiery  sphere,  by  radiation  into 
space,  would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  gran- 
ite or  some  other  igneous  rock  on  the  surface ;  and  as 
the  cooling  progressed,  the  gases  which  are  the  constit- 
uents of  water,  and  which  are  kept  asunder  by  intense 
beat,  would  naturally  combine,  and  thus  the  crust,  in 
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process  of  time,  would  be  covered  with  an  ocean.  Thua 
we  have  all  the  elements  requisite  for  the  prodnetion 
of  the  first  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  were 
formed  out  of  the  disturbed  particles  or  detritus  of  the 
igneous  crust  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  which  encir' 
cled  the  globe.  The  lowest  of  our  sedimentary  rocks, 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which  rest  on  the  primordial 
granite,  or  some  other  rock  of  igneous  origin,  are  found, 
on  inspection,  to  be  composed  of  the  debris  or  broken 
particles  of  granite,  and  so  far  the  foregoing  theory  of 
their  origin  is  confirmed.  This  series  of  rocks  has 
been  st}'led  '  metamorphic,*  from  the  great  change  that 
has  l)een  wrought  in  their  structure  by  the  action  of 
the  intense  heat  to  which,  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion, they  must  have  been  exposed,  and  by  which  they 
have  been  partially  crystallized,  and  their  lines  of 
stratification  obliterated.  They  form  a  portion  of  that 
vast  pile  of  the  bottom  rocks  which  have  been  termed 
'  the  Cambrian,'  and  which  have  been  calculated  to  be 
25,000  feet,  or  nearly  five  miles,  in  depth  or  thickness. 

"  Throughout  the  long  ages  occupied  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  sediment  of  which  these  bottom 
rocks  are  composed,  the  temperature  of  the  globe  must 
have  been  very  high,  though  gradually  becoming  more 
cool ;  and  the  traces  of  animal  life  in  them  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  difficult  to  detect  and  identify.  The 
scanty  fossil  remains  which  have  been  discovered  by 
the  industry  and  research  of  the  geologist,  reveal  no 
type  of  animal  life  of  a  higher  order  tlian  the  zoophyte 
(a  creature  partly  of  animal  and  partly  of  a  vegetable 
nature),  annelids,  or  sea-worms,  and  bivalve  mollusks 
— all  of  them  marine  creatures  devoid  of  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing ;  and  with  them  have  been  found 
traces  of  fucoids  or  sea-weeds,  but  no  land  vegetation. 
In  fact,  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  organic  matter 
in  these  rocks  indicates  a  beginning  of  life  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  and  a  beginning  of  life  in  the  low- 
est and  most  humble  of  its  forms. 

"The  long  sera  of  the  Cambrian  formation  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  as  extensive,  during  which  the  rocks 
which  have  been  denominated  *the  Silurian'  were  form- 
ed, by  sedimentary  deposits,  to  the  depth  (as  some  ea- 
timate)  of  80,000  feet.  The  fossil  remains  of  animals 
throughout  this  formation  are  abundant,  and  disclose 
the  zoology  of  the  sera  to  have  been  confined  to  sub- 
marine invertebrates,  zoophytes,  mollusks,  and  crus- 
taceans ;  and  no  vertebrate  animal  appears  until  the 
close  of  the  lera,  when  the  remains  of  fishes  are  found 
in  the  beds  which  lie  immediately  at  the  top  of  the 
Silurian  formation.  Light  to  some  extent  must  have 
pervaded  the  earth  during  this  period ;  for  many  of  the 
mollusks,  and  all  of  the  crustaceans,  were  furnished 
with  tyea,  some  of  them,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  tri- 
lobite,  of  a  peculiarly  elaborate  and  perfect  structure. 
It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  animals  whose 
entire  existence  is  passed  in  darkness  are  either  wholly 
devoid  of  the  organs  of  sight,  or,  if  rudimentary  eyes 
are  discoverable,  they  are  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
vision,  as  exemplified  in  the  animals  of  all  orders,  from 
the  mollusk  to  the  mammals,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  caverns  of  lllyria,  in  the  caverns  of  South 
America,  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  in  deep  wells,  and  in  depths  of  the 
sea  where  no  ray  of  light  can  penetrate. 

'*The  system  that  succeeded  the  Silurian  was  that 
in  which  the  Devonian  or  Old-Red-Sandstone  rocks 
were  formed ;  and  all  geologists  concur  in  stating  that 
the  position  in  which  these  rocks  are  found  indicates 
that  the  R»ra  was  ushered  in  by  violent  commotions, 
during  which  most  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
in  the  world  were  thrown  up.  The  fossil  remains  of 
this  era,  during  which  sedimentary  rocks,  calculated 
to  be  about  10,000  feet  in  thickness,  were  formed,  pre- 
sent to  our  view,  in  addition  to  the  pre\'ious  existing 
orders  of  animals,  vertebrate  fish  of  the  Placold  and 
Ganoid  species.  These  have  been  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Hugh  Miller,  in  The  Old  Red  SandsUme,  as 


^iJ^z^r'^ud^^^'^^^i^ia^^'"'^^ 


urtilii)(inoui,  uid  clad  in  strong  inlegamenti  of  bona 
compuHOd  of  eoameUed  platoa,  instasd  of  the  borny 
(cales  which  form  the  coveiiog  of  the  fiah  of  the  pres- 
ent day ;  and  it  hu  b«en  luggestcd  by  Dr.  BacliUnd 
that  thii  hard  coating  may  have  fonned  ■  defence 
against  the  injurioui  effeslii  of  water  of  a  high  temper- 
ature. The  flrat  Iracea  of  land  vegetation  have  been 
fonnd  at  the  top  of  the  Silarian,  where  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  rests  an  it."  "The  foxiii  remains  of  a 
■malt  reptile,  which  ia  stated  to  have  been  found  in  ■ 
rock  at  the  top  of  the  Old  Red  Sandatone,  bate  been 
supposed  to  be  the  lint  tracen  of  terrestrial  life  upon 
the  globe ;  but  profeaeor  Owen  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
rock  in  question  doea  not  belong  to  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
atone  formation,  hut  la  anathec  long  8nbaequent'-4b* 
Triaa. 

"The  oystem  that  ancceeded  the  Devonian  is  the 
Carbon iferaut,  which  is  one  of  importance  and  inCereal 
to  mankind,  as  having  been  the  period  of  tho  farina- 
tion  of  coal,  iron,  and  tho  maunlain  limestone — a  com- 


bination of  prodocte  that  have  contrlbnted  so  largely 
in  these  latter  days  to  the  comfDrt  and  convenience 
of  tbe  hnman  race.  The  ooal-measana,  it  Is  well  as- 
certained, are  the  product  of  prafuH  and  entenrive 
vegetation,  and  the  nature  of  ttie  plants  of  which  it 
has  been  formed  Is  easily  discovarahle  by  a  eloM  ex- 
amination of  the  mineni  it»lf,  which,  on  inspection, 
discloses  them  to  have  been  almost  entirely  of  the 
crypt<^atnic  order,  and  such  as  wonld  be  pmdneed  in 
abundance  in  poeitiona  of  Aadt,  tttU,  oiii  kamililf. 
Fema,  caiamitcs,  and  eaquisitaceons  plants  preponde^ 
ate,  and  wood  of  bard  and  ligneoui  tiaaue,  which  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  dependant  on  Iha  nnshaded  light  of 

white  season  ringe,  which  leanlt  from  tbe  imped  of 
the  direct  raya  of  aunlight  on  the  tree,  are  not  found 
at  all  in  tbe  foesii  woods  of  this  or  the  previous  ftorma- 
tion,  though  they  appear  in  those  of  tbe  aoecaedlng 

"  In  conBrmatioo  of  theae  viein,  it  Is  tenurkabU 
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thftt  oUief  geofegicftl  pfaenoinena,  besides  that  of  the 
Absence  of  the  season  rings  in  the  trees,  indicate  that 
there  was  no  variation  of  seasons  on  onr  earth  before 
the  eloee  of  the  carboniferoos  ara.  Temperature  ap- 
pears, np  to  that  period,  to  have  been  tropical  and  uni- 
form  in  all  latitudes;  for  the  fossil  remains  testify 
that  the  animals  and  plants  that  lived  and  grew  in  the 
carboniferons  and  preceding  ssras  at  the  equator  were 
of  the  same  spedes  as  those  that  lived  and  grew  at  the 
same  period  in  the  arctic  regions— -and  the  coal-vieas- 
uies  are  as  abundant  in  the  high  latitudes  as  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  tones.  These  phenomena  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  continued  prevalence  of 
the  central  heat,  and  the  consequent  neutralisation  of 
the  effect  of  the  sun*s  rays,  the  influence  of  which  now 
operates  to  produce  the  variety  of  seasons.  The  cli> 
matal  condition  of  the  earth  in  those  ages  must  have 
been  similar  to  those  of  a  vast  humid  hothouse  shaded 
from  the  direct  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  which  would 
be  eminently  condactve  to  the  production  of  a  prolific 
vegetation,  such  as  that  which  has  been  stored  up  in 
our  extensive  coal-measures. 

**  The  zoology  of  this  asra  furnishes  us  with  the  first 
undoubted  traces  of  terrestrial  animal  life,  in  the  form 
of  insects  of  the  beetle  and  cockroach  tribes,  scorpions, 
and  reptiles  of  the  batrachian  order— creatures  which 
were  adapted  by  nature  to  live  in  the  dull,  hazy,  tepid 
atmosphere  that  overspread  our  planet  at  this  time. 

*' At  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  cera  another  com- 
menced, during  which  the  s^^stem  of  rocks,  which  has 
been  denominated  '  the  Permian*  system,  was  formed, 
the  fossil  remains  of  which  indicate  that  great  changes 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  constitution  and 
aspect  of  the  earth.  The  exuberant  vegetation  which 
had  supplied  the  material  of  the  coal-measures  of  the 
preceding  formation  had  died  away,  and  a  vegetation 
of  a  higher  order  succeeded."  "  The  animals,  too, 
which  inhabited  the  Permian  earth  disclose  an  advance 
in  organic  life.  The  Saurian,  or  tnie  reptile,  here 
made  its  first  appearance ;  and  the  earliest  traces  of 
birds  present  themselves  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
A  member  of  this  system.  The  foot-tracks  of  these 
birds,  of  immense  magnitude,  which  stalked  on  the 
Permian  sands  and  mud,  are  found  impressed  on  the 
now  hardened  slabs  of  sandstone  and  shales  of  tluit 
formation  both  in  Scotland  and  in  America. 

'*  The  Permian  was  succeeded  by  the  systems  ofthe 
Trias  and  Oolite,  whose  fossil  remains  attest  an  ad- 
vance in  animal  as  well  as  in  vegetable  organicaUon. 
Trees  of  the  palm,  pine,  and  cypress  species  were  min- 
gled with  the  dimtnisbed  ferns,  calamites,  and  coni- 
fers ofthe  coal  ssra;  and  with  this  improved  vegeta- 
tion, a  higher  order  of  insects  appears  to  have  come 
into  existence  to  feed  on  and  enjoy  the  increasing 
bounties  of  Providence*  But  the  peculiar  and  most 
striking  feature  of  the  age  was  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease, in  number  and  magnitude,  of  the  Saurian  rep- 
tiles which  then  peopled  the  earth.  The  Saurians 
were  divisible  into  three  distinct  classes — the  terres- 
trial, or  Dinosaurians ;  ike  marine,  or  Elanioeanrians ; 
and  the  aerial,  or  Pterosaurians.  They  were  all  of 
them  air-breathing  creatttres->-4imphibious,  and  more 
or  less  aquatic  in  their  nature  and  habits;  together 
with  the  birds  whose  tracks  havo  appeared  in  these 
same  systems."  **  The  fossil  remains  ofthe  reptilian 
inhabitants  of  earth,  ocean,  and  air  ofthe  Oolite  world, 
more  especially  of  the  Lias  member  of  it,  have  reveal- 
ed them  to  have  then  swarmed  out  in  such  amazing 
numbers,  and  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  geologists 
have  always  dwelt  on  the  scenes  which  the  earth  of 
those  days  must  have  presented  with  astonishment 
and  wonder,  and  have  named  that  sra  *the  age  ofthe 
xeptiles.* " 

*^The  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system  succeeded  that 
of  the  Oolite,  and  presents  little,  if  any  evidence  of 
advance  in  creation.  There  is,  however,  a  manifest 
decrease  ofthe  Saurian  reptiles,  which  reigned  in  such 


abundance  in  the  preceding  formation,  and  some  traces 
of  the  true  mammals  have,  it  is  said,  been  found  in  this 

¥^stem.  At  all  events,  in  the  next  formation,  the 
(srtiary,  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  mammal  race  of  animals,  including  the  quadruped 
mammifers,  resembling  those  now  extant." 

*'No  traces  of  human  remains,  or  of  any  work  of 
art,  have  been  found  below  the  superficial  deposits,  or 
outside  coating  ofthe  globe ;  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
ofthe  introduction  on  the  earth  of  any  species  of  ani- 
mal whose  prototype  was  not  in  being  before  the  hu- 
man race  became  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Man*s 
pedigree  is  of  less  antiquity  than  that  of  any  other 
known  creature,  though,  geologically  and  physically, 
he  is  at  the  top  of  the  ascending  orders  or  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings;  for  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  eminent 
and  best-informed  geologists  that  the  well-attested 
facts  of  their  science  demonstrate  that  the  plan  or  law 
of  the  creation  was  progressive,  beginning  with  the 
zoophyte  in  the  bottom  rocks,  and  ascending  through 
the  succeeding  formations  in  the  advancing  forms  of 
the  Mollusk,  Crustacean,  Fish,  Reptile,  and  Mammal, 
culminating  with  Man,  since  which  no  new  species 
has  been  introduced  on  the  scene.     See  Spbcibs. 

''The  length  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed 'Since 
our  planet  was  a  ball  of  liquid  fire,  and  during  which 
our  world  of  light  and  life  was  elaborated  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  by  the  hands  ofthe  Almighty,  admits  of  no 
calculation.  It  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  days  or  years, 
or  any  known  measure  of  time.  We  can  only  lock 
at  the  vast  piles  ofthe  sedimentar}"  rocks  which  have 
been  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  in  that  pe- 
riod, to  the  depth  of  fifteen  miles  at  tiie  lowest  calcu- 
lation, and  ask  how  long  was  the  space  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  formation  of  those  masses  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  depositing  grain  after  grain  ofthe  particles  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  yet 
that  is  but  a  brief  portion  of  duration  when  compared 
with  that  which  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  cool- 
ing down  ofthe  globe,  so  as  to  admit  ofthe  existence 
of  life  upon  its  surfkce."  **  The  Scriptures  do  not  fix 
the  age  of  the  earth,  or  supply  any  means  by  which 
we  could  calculate  the  length  of  time  that  bad  elapsed 
between  '  the  beginning*  and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  creation,  including  that  of  Adam ;  and  the  Biblical 
records  have  unfolded  to  us  that  nearly  six  thousand 
y^n  have  passed  away  since  he  became  an  inhaUtant 
of  the  earth.  Facts,  however,  have  reoentiy  come  to 
light  on  which  it  has  been  argued  that,  though  the  ex- 
tent of  the  human  ters  must  have  been  short  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  geological 
ages,  yet  some  of  the  human  race  must  have  tenanted 
the  earth  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  that  assigned  by 
the  Bible  records  to  have  been  the  date  of  Adam*s 
birth.  Mr.  Leonard  Homer*s  experimontal  researches 
in  Egypt,  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  depths 
ofthe  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  valley  ofthe  Nile, 
have  brought  to  light  relics  of  works  of  art  and  speci- 
mens of  man*s  handiwork,  such  as  pieces  of  pottery 
and  sculpture,  that  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  in- 
telligent manufacturers  at  a  period  of  time  that  could 
not  be  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  years ;  but 
the  premises  from  which  this  conclusion  has  been  de- 
duced are  too  uncertain  and  fallible  to  warrant  such 
an  extension  of  the  commonly  received  age  of  man. 
The  rate  of  accretion  of  sedimentary  deposits  of  a  river 
like  the  Kile  is  subject  to  so  many  varying  external 
influences,  that,  as  a  measure  of  time,  it  may  be  most 
fallacious,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it  as 
disproving  the  record  of  Moses.  Still  greater  impor- 
tance has  been  ascribed  to  the  discoveries  in  the  gravel 
quarries  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  also  in  Suffolk  in  England,  of  flint  imple- 
ments, such  as  hatchets,  spears,  arrow-heads,  and 
wedges  of  rude  manufacture,  associated  in  undisturbed 
gravel,  with  the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  other  animals,  whose  remains 
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are  found  in  iho  dtloyinm  formed  by  the  last  great 
geol<^cal  revolution.  If  these  implements  are  of  ar* 
tificial  origin,  they  afford  strong  evidence  that  the 
races  of  men  by  whom  they  were  manufactnred  were 
the  contemporaries  of  animals  which  geologists  affirm 
could  not  have  existed  within  the  Scripture  term  of 
human  life.  Nevertheless,  many  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  geological  phenomena  and  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  derived  from  them  have  not  admitted  that 
this  association  of  a  mixture  of  the  flint  implements 
with  the  extinct  animal  remuns  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  co-existence  in  life  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
implements  with  those  animals,  and  affirm  that  mere 
juxtaposition  is  no  evidence  of  contemporaneity,  when 
no  remains  of  the  human  fhime  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  place"  (Kitto,  Cydopadia^  8.  v.  Creation).  The 
few  instances  in  wliich  such  remains  have  been  found 
together  are  all  resolvable  into  cases  of  animals  of 
comparatively  recent  extinction  {BibUotkeca  Sacra^ 
July,  1867,  p.  457  sq.).  The  age  of  the  diluvium  also 
in  which  these  remains  have  been  discovered,  uncer- 
tain as  it  was  before,  has  not  been  determined  by  the 
presence  of  these  human  relics  in  it,  so  that  the  Scrip- 
ture chronology  of  the  human  ssra  has  not  been  dis- 
placed. 

IV.  Propo§ed  Identificaiion  ofthut  Geoloff teal  Periods 
tnth  the  Mosaic  "  DcufS.^' — ^Most  geologists  have  frank- 
ly avowed  the  utter  incompatibility  of  these  rocky  rev- 
elations with  that  of  Genesu,  if  intended  as  the  records 
of  the  same  events ;  while  those  who  have  believed 
them  to  be  reconcilable  have  usually  contented  them- 
selves with  vaguely  referring  to  the  progress  and  or- 
der evinced  in  both  accounts  as  a  proof  of  their  gener- 
al agreement,  without  attempting  anything  like  a  mi- 
nute comparison — doubtless  for  the  reason  that  any 
distribution  of  the  geological  leras  into  precise  por- 
tions, such  as  those  of  Moses,  whether  six  or  any  oth- 
er number,  must  be  highly  arbitrary  and  fkncifni.  A 
few,  however,  following  out  the  suggestion  of  Jame- 
son, have  of  late  ventured  upon  such  a  collation  in 
detail,  e.  g.  Hugh  Miller  and  Dr.  M^Cansland  (see 
above). 

1.  Tlie  most  ingenious  of  these  schemes  makes  the 
Jbrti  Mosaic  **  day"  correspond  to  the  age  of  the  lower, 
metamorphic,  or  Cambrian  rocks,  in  which  the  eyeless 
soophytic  life  is  compared  with  the  vivifying  influence 
of  the  Spirit  brooding  over  the  abyss  as  yet  in  dark- 
ness; the  second  **day,"  on  which  the  firmament  was 
formed,  would  answer  to  the  Silurian  series,  contain- 
ing only  submarine  invertebra,  evincing  the  presence 
of  light;  the  (Ain{**day,"  when  the  dry  land  brought 
forth  the  vegetable  tribes,  would  be  represented  by  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  containing  also  vertebrated 
fish  and  traces  of  land  vegetation ;  the  fourth  "day," 
which  witnessed  the  development  of  the  celestial  lu- 
minaries, would  agree  with  the  Carboniferous  nra, 
which  indicates  the  lifting  up  of  the  veil  of  vapor  that 
had  before  enshrouded  the  globe,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
more  solid  form  of  woody  fibre ;  the  Jifth  **  day,"  when 
birds  and  reptiles  were  produced,  would  be  denoted  by 
the  group  of  the  Permian,  New  Red  Sandstone,  Trias, 
and  Oolite  systems,  with  their  gigantic  Saurians  and 
bird-tracks;  and  finally,  the  sixth  "day,"  which  saw 
the  creation  of  land  animals,  would  fall  in  the  Creta- 
ceous or  rather  the  Tertiary  epoch,  which  presents  the 
most  perfect  fossil  mammaLs.  Unfortunately,  howev- 
er, there  exist  several  important  discrepancies  in  this 
effort  at  identiflcation,  which  go  to  show  that  it  is  alto- 
gether artificial  and  untrue.  In  the  Jirst  place,  there 
are  not  exactly  six  of  these  strata  of  rocks,  but  some 
ten  or  a  dozen ;  indeed,  geologists  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  their  proper  number  and  classiflca- 
tion,  some  making  them  out  to  be  a  score  or  more. 
Each  of  these  is  well  defined  in  itself,  and  most  of  them 
contaia  their  own  peculiar  fossil  forms ;  yet  even  they 
are  evidently  in  general  but  progressive  developments 
of  the  same  organic  types,  and  not  totally  fresh  orders 


of  being,  sach  as  the  saccessive  stages  of  the  Hoeaie 
creation  exhibit.  Nor  are  thev  uniformlv  distributed 
over  the  earth's  surface,  but  some  here  and  others 
there,  although  preserving  almost  invariably  the  same 
relative  order ;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  all 
eases  they  mark  regularly  consecutive  seras  in  the 
earth's  liistory  as  a  whole.  Neither  are  they  equal  in 
extent  or  thickness,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
they  occupied  fixed  portions  of  time,  such  as  the  Mo- 
saic dayv  of  co-ordinate  length.  In  the  second  phce^ 
they  do  not  tally  in  their  productions  with  the  Mosaic 
series,  The  account  in  Grenesis  does  not  introduce  life 
at  all  until  the  third  day,  whereas  we  find  the  very 
lowest  stratified  rocks  teeming  with  certain  kinds  of 
animation.  Nor  is  this  the  vegetable  life,  which  fiivt 
appears  in  the  record  of  Moses ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
such  as  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  precise- 
ly of  the  marine  order,  which  Moses  withholds  till  the 
fifth  day ;  while  geology  does  not  discover  vegetatioD 
(unless  inferentially)  till  the  Junction  of  the  Silnrian 
with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  it  does  not  became 
characteristic  till  we  reach  the  Carboniferous  ssra.  In 
like  manner,  Moses  makes  the  creation  of  birds  aimnl-' 
taneous  with  that  of  fishes,  whereas  fish  appear  in  the 
strata  of  the  period  prior  to  that  of  the  bird-traeka— In- 
deed, anterior  to  piants  themselves.  Moreover,  rep- 
tiles, which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  geological 
annals,  are  passed  over  with  little,  if  any  distinction  in 
the  Mosaic  statement.  Terrestrial  animation,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  which  Moses  does  not  allude  till  the 
sixth  day,  begins  in  the  geological  series  as  early  as 
the  Carboniferous  age.  In  a  word,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  which  the  sacred  narrative  places 
at  a  decided  interval,  go  on  in  parallel  progression 
through  the  rocky  cycles ;  and  their  relative  order  of 
appearance  is,  if  anything,  rather  the  reverse  of  that 
given  by  Moses,  while  as  little  coincidence  appears  in 
the  order  of  land  and  water  products.  In  the  tkiri 
place,  not  only  is  this  theoiy  opposed  to  the  obviously 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  **  day"  in  the  Mosaic  rec- 
ord, and  hampered  by  exegetical  difficulties  at  every 
point  in  its  details  (such  as  the  application  of  the  Spir- 
it's formative  "  hovmng,"  ver.  2,  upon  the  darie  chaos, 
to  the  evolution  of  zoophytes ;  the  segregation  of  the 
"firmament,"  to  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  rocks; 
the  emergence  of  '*  dry  land,"  to  the  fossil  casts  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone ;  the  bursting  forth  of  the  heaven- 
ly "lights,"  to  the  production  of  the  coal-measores ; 
the  formation  of  marine  "creatures  and  fowl,"  to  a 
motley  stratification  that  chances  to  contain  huge  lia- 
ards  and  nondescript  rocs ;  and  the  creation  of  anirosi- 
ted  nature,  to  the  piling  up  of  chalky  or  earthy  sedi- 
ment as  a  basis  for  alluvial  soil) — aside  ttom  these  for- 
midable difficulties,  the  whole  interpretation  of  Moses's 
simple  language  as  adumbrating  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated systems  of  geological  changes  is  preposterous  in 
the  highest  degree.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a 
h3'pothesis,  which,  while  it  outrages  ev%ry  just  and 
natural  principle  of  hermeiteutics,  at  the  same  time  so 
utterly  breaks  down  the  moment  it  is  actually  brought 
to  the  test  of  scientific  comparison,  is  wholly  unworthy 
our  acceptance.  Moses  is  clearly  relating  a  historic 
creation  of  the  present  races  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  the  analogies  between  the  events  and  pro- 
gression of  his  days  and  those  of  the  geological  cycles 
are  merely  such  resemblances  as  the  successive  resto- 
rations from  a  chaotic  state  would  naturally  present, 
although  on  a  vastly  different  scale  in  point  of  dnr»- 
tion. 

2.  Prof.  Dana,  in  his  Manual  of  Geology  (Phila.  1862>, 
gives  (p.  742),  as  the  latest  conclusion  of  science  on  the 
relation  t)etween  the  Mosaic  and  the  geological  cos- 
mogonies, the  following,  which  he  has  condensed  from 
the  lectures  of  Prof.  Guyot  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  Apr, 
1855,  p.  824  sq.),  and  which  we  here  place  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  statements  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis : 
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1.  TmB  BBontMiNo  or  Acmv- 
ITT  IN  UATTEB. — ^In  »uch  abe- 
ginniDff  from  matter  la  the 
Btate  of  a  gaseous  flnld  tbe  ac- 
tivity irotOd  be  Intense,  and  it 


And  the  earth  was  trithont 
foHBf  and  void ;  and  darkneu 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
npon  the  f»ce  of  the  waters. 


would  show  Itself  at  once  by  a  And  God  said,  Let  there  be 
manifestation  of  light,  since  light:  and  there  was  light, 
light  is  a  resultant  of  molecu-  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it 
lar  activity.  A  flash  of  light  was  good ;  and  God  divided 
through  the   nniverse  would  the  ll^ht  from  the  darkness. 


therefore  be  tbe  fimt  announce* 
nient  of  the  work  begun. 


8.  Tub  i^kvelopiixkt  ov  tub 
XABTii. — ^A  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing of  the  original  fluid 
going  on  would  have  evolved 
systems  of  various  grades,  and 
ultimately  the  orbs  of  space, 
among  these  tbe  earth,  an  Ig- 
neous sphere  enveloped  la  va- 
pon. 


8.  Tub  fboduotioii  of  tub 

BARTH'B    FliYBIOAL    rBATUBES, 

by  the  outlining  of  the  conti- 
nents and  oceans.  Theoondeo- 
sible  vapors  would  have  grad- 
nally  settled  upon  the  earth  as 
boolhig  progressed. 


4.  The  imtboductiok  of 
Lvn  undeb  rtB  simplbbt 
VOBMB,  as  in  the  lowest  of 
plants,  and  perhaps,  also,  of 
animals.  Tlie  systems  of  struc- 
ture characterizing  the  two 
kingdoms  of  natnr^  tbe  Radi- 
ate of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  liaaiaU,  MoUiuoan, 
Artieitlate^  and  Vertebrate  of 
tbe  animal,  are  not  brought 
out  in  the  simplest  forms  of 
life.  The  true  Zoic  era  in  his- 
tory b^an  later.  As  plants 
are  primarily  the  food  of  ani- 
ituklfy  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Idea  of  life  was 
first  expressed  in  a  plant. 


other  vertebrates  for  a  qual- 
ity prophetic  of  a  high  moral 
purpose,  tliat  of  suckling  their 
young. 


5.  TRV  display  op  THB  STtf- 

TB»a  iM  tub  kingdoms  of  ijfc 
— tho  exhibition  of  the  four 
grand  types  under  the  animni 
kingdom,  being  the  predomi- 
nant idea  in  thie  phase  of  prog- 
ress. 


And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called 
night  And  the  ewninti  atid 
the  morning  were  the  Arid  day. 
— Ver.«-A 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be 
a  firmament  in  the  midHt  of 
the  watem,  and  let  it  divide  tho 
waters  from  the  waters.  And 
God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were 
under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament;  and  it  was  sa 
And  God  called  the  firmament 
heaven.  Atuithe  evening  and 
the  mominff  were  the  aeeond 
day^—Wv.  6-S. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  wa- 
ters under  the  heaven  be  gath- 
ered together  unto  one  ^ace, 
and  let  the  dry  bmd  appear; 
and  it  was  sa  And  G<Mi  call- 
ed the  dry  land  earth,  and  the 
gathering  together  or  the  wa- 
ters called  he  seas:  and  God 
•aw  that  It  was  good. — ^Ver.  9- 
10. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit- 
tree  yielding  fhiit  after  hh 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself, 
upon  the  earth ;  and  It  was  so. 
And  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed 
affcpr  his  kind,  and  the  tree 
yielding  frnit,  whose  seed  Is  in 
itself,  after  his  kind  ;  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the 
evening  and  Ute  mominfi  were 
the  third  dor/.— Ver.  11-13. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be 
lights  In  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven,  to  divide  tiie  day  from 
the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for 
signs  and  for  seaMna,  and  for 
days  and  years ;  and  let  them 
be  for  llgh'ta  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth;  and  it  was 
80i  And  God  made  two  great 
lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule 
the  day,  and  tbe  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night;  he  made  the 
stars  also.  And  God  set  them 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heav- 
en,to  give  light  upon  tiie  earth, 
and  to  rule  over  the  day  and 
over  tbe  night,  and  to  divide 
the  light  firom  the  darkness; 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  fourth  day. — Ver. 
14-19. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  above 
the  earth  in  the  open  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  And  God  cre- 
ated great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  that  raoveth, 
which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly  after  their  kind, 
and  every  winged  fowl  after 
his  kind ;  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.  And  God  blessed 
them,  saying.  Be  fraitful  and 
multiply,  and  fill  tlie  waters  In 
the  seas ;  and  let  fowl  multiply 
in  the  earth.  And  the  evening 
mid  the  momina  were  the  fifth 
dai/.— Ver.  80-?8. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  crea- 
ture after  his  kind,  cattle  and 


7.  Tub  iNTBODUcnoM  of 
MAN — the  first  being  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities,  and 
one  in  whom  the  unity  of  na- 
ture has  its  full  exprenion. 


6.    TnB     IMTBODUCTION     OF 
TUB    BIOHBBT    CLASS    OF    VEB- 

TEBBATX8 — that  of  the  Mfrm- 

mala  (the  class  to  which  JVanicreeplng  thing,  and  lx«st  of  the 
belongs',  viviparous  species, 'earth  afl^r  his  kind;  and  it 
which  are  eminent  above  all, was  so.    And  God  made  the 


beast  of  tbe  earth  after  his 
kind,  and  cattle  after  tlielr 
kind,  and  everything  that 
creepeth  npon  the  earth  after 
his  kind ;  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good._Ver.  24-2& 

And  God  said,  I^et  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness;  and  let  them  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  ev- 
erv  creeping  thing  that  creep- 
eth upon  the  earth.  So  G^ 
created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  Image  of  God  created  he 
him ;  male  and  fiemale  created 
he  them.  .  .  .  And  God  saw 
everything  that  he  had  made, 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
Anathe  evening  and  the  mom' 
ing  itere  the  twlh  day.— Ver. 
86.^L 

Now,  however  probable  these  stages  of  creative  prog- 
ress may  be  as  an  expoeiiion  of  science,  yet  we  find  the 
following  (among  other)  discrepancies  in  them  when 
compared  with  the  Biblical  text,  which  to  oui*  mind 
show  their  utter  incompatibility,  if  i?(tended  as  an 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  8AMX  SERIES  OF  EVENTS,  and  which 

would  hopelessly  entangle  the  philologist  and  exposi- 
tor in  any  careful  and  judicions  comparison  of  the  geo- 
logical details  with  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer. 

(1.)  It  is  not  clear  how  light  would  necessarily  be 
the  first  resuU  of  molecular  activity  in  a  gaseous  fluid ; 
the  mass,  we  should  suppose,  would  have  already  been 
in  an  incandescent  state.  Nor  would  such  "  cosmical 
light*'  (whatever  that  phrase  may  mean)  have  been 
subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  constituting  the  alternations 
of  **  day  and  night,"  or  **  evening  and  morning."  In- 
deed, the  phraseology  of  Moses  reveals  to  ns  at  the 
outset  a  turbulent  surface  rather  than  a  homogeneous 
but  quiescent  mass  of  igneous  vapor  as  the  primeval 
chaos. 

(2.)  *' Waters"  is  certainly  a  very  inappropriate  term 
for  a  fiery  nebular  substance  in  whatever  stage  of  flu- 
idity ;  and  the  division  of  the  supra  from  the  inf^- 
firmamental  liquid  is  a  strange  description  of  the  dis- 
integration of  melted  spheres  fWim  each  other,  wheth- 
er  still  vaporized  or  cooled  to  semi-solidit}'. 

(3.)  The  picture  of  the  chaotic  floods  retiring  to  their 
proper  beds  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  azoic  rockp,  or  the  hardening  of  the 
metamorphic  basis  of  the  earth's  ctust,  and  but  slight- 
ly more  to  the  condensation  of  steam  and  other  vola- 
tilized matter  by  a  radiation  of  heat.  Besides,  as  ge- 
ology itself  shows,  the  present  configuration  of  land 
and  water,  plain  and  mountain  chain,  river  and  desert, 
has  been  the  effect  of  innumerable  changes,  elevations, 
and  subsidences  at  vastly  different  periods  scattered 
throughout  the  pre-Adamic  history  of  tbe  globe. 

(4.)  On  the  third  day  life  was  not  merely  **  intro- 
duced under  its  simplest  forms,"  but  there  were  cre- 
ated, besides  "grass"  and  " herb  yielding  seed,"  also 
the  tiYiy  developed  "fruit-tree,  whoso  seed  is  in  it- 
self;" whereas  geology,  instead  of  exhibiting  in  the 
lowest  stratified  rocks  any  of  these  higher  forms  of 
vegetation,  leaves  but  the  bare  presumption  (for  the 
author  is  only  able  to  state,  page  129,  that  "sea- weeds 
or  alff(e  are  the  earliest  of  the  globe,  probably  preceding 
animal  life")  of  the  existence  of  any  plants  whatever 
in  that  age.  The  fourth  day,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  production  or  manifestation  of  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries, has,  it  will  be  observed,  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  in  the  geological  cycles.     A  notable  chasm ! 

(5.)  The  "  four  grand  types  of  the  animal  kingdom 
(radiate,  mollusk,  articulate,  and  vertebrate),"  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  statement, 
., which  refers  only  to  marine  creatures  and  (aquatic) 
birds  as  belonging  to  the  fifth  "phase  of  progress" 
(day),  for  the  reason  obviously  that  the  soil  was  still 
too  humid  for  land  animals,  such  as  geology,  never- 
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theleaa,  exbibita  in  compuy  with  the  finn j  and  feath- 
ered tribes  indiscriminiitely. 

(6.)  If  the  rendering  **  whales"  be  allowable  in  ver. 
81,  Moses  has  already  anticipated  the  lactiferous  ani- 
mals on  the  preceding  **  day ;"  and,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrates,  if  not  actaal  reptiles 
(for  the  author's  gloss  of  *^  prowling"  for  *' creeping" 
things  is  an  unheard>of  interpretation),  are  here  first 
introduced  in  connection  with  their  terrene  associates. 

(7.)  In  the  Mosaic  account  man  is  not  assigned  to 
a  separate  era  from  the  quadrupeds,  although  he  b 
mentioned  last.  The  planting  of  Eden  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Eve  likewise  must  have  taken  place  on  the 
same  sixth  day. 

In  short,  striking  as  are  the  general  features  of  re- 
semblance between  the  above  geological  and  Mosaic 
schemes  of  creation,  especially  in  the  idea  of  syste- 
matic progression  manifest  in  both,  yet,  when  closely 
examined,  in  no  instance  sra  the  epochs  found  to  tally 
in  particulars.  It  is  only  by  a  most  violent  distortion 
of  facts  on  the  one  side,  or  of  language  on  the  other, 
that  the  two  can  be  assimilated  in  detail.  We  prefer, 
therelbre,  to  adhere  to  the  older  explanation,  which 
fisdi  a  silent  place  for  the  records  of  geology  in  the 
/Irst  and  second  verses  of  Genesis,  and  refers  the  narr^ 
live  of  Moses  to  a  subsequent  creation  of  the  present 
order  of  terrestrial  things  in  six  literal  days.  Nor  are 
we  deterred  by  the  supposed  *^  belittling  conception  of 
a  Deity  worlung  like  a  day-laborer  by  earth-days  of 
twenty^four  hours,"  since  the  Almighty  lias  grounded 
upon  ^^recisely  this  fact  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
for  man  during  all  the  weeks  of  time.  See  Cosmog- 
ony. 

8.  A  still  more  recent  and  plausible  schedule  is  pro- 
pounded by  Prof.C.  H.  Hitchcock,  in  the  Bibliotkeea 
JSatra,  July,  1867,  as  follows : 
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of 

Seriptara. 
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Namaa 

Whvn 
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Man. 
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Clouds  and 
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ratMl. 
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1. 

1 

Day  and  night. 

Lirht. 

Creation  of 

niattcT. 

The  author  carries  out  the  parallel  between  the  Mosaic 
narrative  and  the  geological  phenomena  at  considera^ 
ble  length  under  each  day,  and  makes  a  closer  approx- 
imation to  a  harmony  in  the  details  than  any  previous 
writer.  He  wisely  alistains,  however,  from  a  minute 
examination  of  the  sacred  text  in  comparison  with  the 
scientific  elements ;  for  here,  like  all  his  predecessors 
in  this  direction,  his  fxegesis  would  inevital)ly  have 
broken  down.  The  obvious  purport  of  the  account  in 
Genesis  is  sacrificed  to  the  geological  theorj-,  and  its 
phraseology  is  forced  into  the  geoIo};ical  formuln. 
There  is  no  natural  or  critical  agreement.  Nearly  all 
the  above  strictures  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to 
this  new  version :  we  have  space  to  point  out  but  a 
few  special  discrepancies:  *'day  and  night*'  are  only 
provided  for  at  the  close  of  the  first  ''day/'  and  then 
as  an  indefinite  series  of  alternations  between  li<rht  and 
darkness,  not  as  a  single  wx^fupov ;  each  day  in  the 


geologfeal  order  laps  over  into  the  other,  instead  oi.' 
being  sharply  defined  as  in  the  scriptural  statement ; 
it  is  the  ''planU"  of  the  fonrth  geological  ^'day," 
rather  than  those  of  the  third,  that  correspond  with 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  scriptoral  prof^res- 
sion ;  the  marine  creatures  of  the  fifth  Scripture  day 
are  only  to  be  recognised  in  the  "  amphibians"  and 
** fishes"  of  the  fourth  geologieal  cycle;  indeed,  the 
fourth  of  the  Scripture  days,  which  is  occupied  only 
with  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  is  the 
most  active  of  the  geological  periods  in  the  prodnction 
of  every  form  of  animated  existence,  bepiimmg  with 
trilobiles  and  running  up  to  complete  vegetation. 

But,  most  of  all,  we  object  to  the  general  view  under 
which  this  is  set  forth  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Bib- 
lical passage  in  question,  namely,  that  it  is  a  "  picto- 
rial" description,  or  "symbol,"  or  "vision,"  "retro- 
spectively prophetic:"  whereas  it  seems  to  ue  a  plain 
literal  history,  utterly  destitute  of  the  least  semblanoa 
of  imagery  or  seer-like  import  beyond  the  mere  use  of 
a  few  anthropomorphisms  fimiiliar  to  the  Hebrews. 
If  such  liberties  are  allowable  in  hermeneutica,  that  is 
the  end  of  all  meaning  in  words.  For  Instance,  when 
the  successive  scenes  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  are  com- 
pared ( J/eM.  Quart.  Rev,  April,  1868,  p.  298)  with  the 
regularly  numbered  emblems  of  the  Apocalypse  (the 
seven  seals,  trumpets,  angels,  vials,  etc.),  the  very  im- 
portant fact  is  overlooked  that  the  latter  are  avowedly 
set  forth  a*  agmhoHccd  reprtsentatums  of  ecclesiastical 
import,  while  the  former  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
intimation  of  an  ulterior  significance.  Indeed,  this 
comparison  is  suicidal  to  the  interpretation  wfaich  H  is 
put  forth  to  support ;  for,  as  the  visions  of  John  in  the 
Revelation  could  only  have  authority  as  premonitions 
of  the  f otura  on  the  concession  of  ttieir  actaal  occur- 
rence in  the  manner  related  by  himself,  so  the  descrip- 
tion of  Moses  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  must 
be  accepted  as  literal  statements  of  real  phenomena,  in 
the  most  obvious  and  bomti^JSde  sense,  before  they  can 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  symbolical  application.  See 
Cosmology,  p.  528. 

This  much  only  may,  however,  be  granted  aa  tme  in 
the  hypothesis  upon  which  these  and  similar  exp1ana> 
tions  are  based :  that  the  geological  and  the  Mosaic  cre- 
ations being,  like  all  of  God's  acts  in  a  given  line,  tan- 
tnally  typical  of  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they  proceed 
upon  a  uniformity  in  the  diWne  plan — the  development 
of  an  archetypal  idea — were  tn  tkeir  $rtcU  cmtimet^ 
of  course,  similar,  and  hence  may,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, be  justly  compared  together,  and  even  p(nlray- 
ed  in  the  same  general  terms ;  but  on  this  very  account 
interpreters  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  the  more  careful 
not  to  confound  the  two,  and  especially  not  to  snb«eti- 
tute  the  distant  and  more  dimly  shadowed  event  for 
the  one  directly  in  the  mind  bf  the  sacred  writer.  See 
Double  Sense  (of  Scripture).  In  the  present  in- 
stance, moreover,  there  is  eminently  a  natural  ground 
of  necessity  for  the  coincidences  above  discernible  :  al- 
though no  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  dram- 
atise the  facts  of  geo1<^y  into  precisely  six  acta,  yet 
the  aboriginal  creation  of  matter  is  of  course  the  first 
scene  in  each  case ;  light  is  a  prerequisite  of  ve$(eta- 
tion,  and  this,  again,  must  be  the  antecedent  food  for 
the  animal  tribes,  while  man  forms  the  fit  outcome  of 
the  entire  plot :  the  incidental  details  of  the  two  schemes 
might  be  expected  to  vary,  as,  in  foct,  they  are  found 
to  do. 

y.  Scriptural  AUusions  to  Geologieal  Facts. — (Con- 
densed from  Pattison,  ut  sup.  p.  103-108.)  The  sacred 
writers  make  frequent  references  to  the  physical  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth  beneath.  Are  such  rdTerences  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  established  by  subsequent 
researches  and  the  observation  of  travellers,  or  do  the 
latter  convict  the  former  of  ignorance  and  error  ?  The 
question  is  the  more  important  nn  the  noaterials  of  the 
earth  are  not  treated  conrenlionalljf  in  tlie  Scriptures, 
but  naturally.     In  speaking  of  the  sand  on  the 
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shore,  one  writer  alludes  to  it  as  a  barrier  placed  hj 
God  against  the  encroachments  of  ocean,  another  as 
an  illustration  of  the  countless  host  of  the  Philistines, 
a  third  as  representative  of  the  multitude  of  God*s  peo- 
ple. Far  different  and  more  adapted  to  universal  use 
is  this  than  the  employment  of  one  object  always  to 
express  one  and  the  same  idea,  as  in  the  symbolic  pic- 
ture-writing of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  and  as  u 
the  usage  in  much  of  the  literature  of  the  East.  Free- 
dom of  language,  if  not  of  thought,  is  unknown  where 
every  object  is  used  as  a  conventional  sign,  always  ap> 
propriated  to  one  fixed  sentiment.  We  shall  find  inci- 
dental accordances  between  the  facts  and  the  record  in 
regard  to  all  things  capable  of  such  verification.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  references  to  stone  as  an  illustration. 

The  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  frequently  direct- 
ed to  build  an  altar;  the  injunction  to  form  it  of  un- 
hewn stones  will  he  found  given  where  rocks  abound ; 
the  permission  to  make  it  of  earth  refers  to  districts  in 
which  we  now  find  that  stone  cannot  readily  be  pro- 
cured. The  numerous  instances  g^ven  of  the  setting 
up  of  commemorative  stones  in  Palestine  by  the  Isra- 
elites could  not  have  occurred  in  the  rockless  plains 
of  the  Euphrates.  See  Stone.  The  geological  trav- 
eller can  readily  understand  the  perfect  congrnity  of 
the  picture  which  A^presents  the  army  of  the  Philis- 
Unes  encamped  on  one  hill,  the  bands  of  Israel  on  the 
opposite  slope,  and  a  brawling  brook  in  the  valley  be- 
tween, to  which  David  descended,  and  from  its  water- 
worn  pebbles  selected  five  for  his  sling,  smoothed  and 
sharpened  by  the  stream. 

The  mention  of  slime  for  mortar,  and  brick  for  stone, 
in  the  Babylonian  plains  (Gen.  xi,  8),  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
i,  14),  and  again  by  the  Euphrates  during  tlie  captiv- 
ity (Nab.  iii,  14)  ;  and  of  bitumen  in  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  (Gen.  xiv,  10),  equally  corresponds  with  the  pres- 
ent geological  character  of  the  regions  referred  to. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  rocks  and  broken  ground 
in  Syria  is  the  groundwork  of  much  of  the  scenery  re- 
flected in  the  general  language  of  Scripture  writers, 
and  of  many  incidents  in  the  history.  This  accurately 
accords  with  the  actual  phvsical  character  of  the  land 
itself. 

The  representations  of  scenery  are  so  minute  in 
some  cases — ^for  instance,  the  rocky  defile  in  Gibeah,  1 
Sam.  xiv,  4 — that  it  becomes  quite  easy  for  travellers 
to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  writer.  To  this  kind  of  crit- 
icism  the  Bible  is  more  exposed  than  any  other  book, 
owing  to  Its  variety  in  time  and  place;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  it  has  escaped  not  only  unscathed, 
but  illustrious,  from  the  trial.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai 
is  nowhere  formally  geographically  described  in  the 
Bible ;  but  from  the  record  of  events  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  there,  we  infer  that  it  was  a  mountainous 
district,  full  of  barren,  rugged  rocks,  towering  into 
peaks,  and  cleft  by  deep,  dry  valleys.  Laborde,  and 
the  numerous  tribe  of  Oriental  travellers,  in  describing 
the  surface  scenery,  bring  before  us  evidence  of  the 
peculiarly  appropriate  terms  in  which  Scripture  alludes 
to  this  region.  One  of  the  latest  travellers  thus  writes : 
'*  Soon  after  this  we  came  to  an  immense  plain  of  hard 
rocks.  The  mountains  which  Iwonded  it  were  truly 
magnificent :  their  numerous  summits  seemed  not  so 
much  pealcs  as  spikes,  or  tall  spires  of  roclcs.  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  tiie  most  magnificent  desolatran 
and  nnmingled  terror'*  (H.  Bonar,  Duert  ofSinaS), 

So,  in  the  limestones,  there  exist  now  caverns  which 
are  the  verificatioiu  of  the  cave  of  Hachpelah,  of  Adul- 
1am,  and  others, by  showing  the  occurrence  of  strata  in 
which  the  requisite  phenomena  are  found ;  while  the 
water-supply  of  the  whole  country  at  present  is  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  scriptural  account  of  wells  and 
streams.  The  language  of  David  and  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  could  onl}'  have  been  employed  by  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  need  of  irrigation,  and  its  modes,  pe- 
culiar to  the  countries  to  which  they  profess  to  belong. 
How  vividly  were  the  mountains  of  the  Holy  Land 


impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  principal  writers  of 
the  Bible !  There  are  about  three  hundred  distinct 
references  in  Scripture  to  mountains;  a  glance  at  a 
good  physical  map  of  the  region  will  show  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  statements  of  the  record  and 
the  facts  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  districts  referred 
to. 

Were  a  student  shut  up  in  a  cell,  without  any  other 
channel  of  knowledge  than  the  Word,  he  might  con- 
struct a  physical  geognphy  of  the  East  which  would 
contain  all  the  leading  features  of  that  remarkable 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  river  of  Egypt,  with  its 
fertile  plains,  the  stony  desert,  the  rocky  Sinai,  the 
hills  of  Judjea,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  mountain 
chains,  and  the  Great  Sea,  would  all  fall  into  their 
proper  places  on  his  ideal  map. 

So  the  allusions  to  *'the  dust  of  the  earth*'  will  car- 
ry a  fulness  of  meaning  to  persons  living  in  a  land 
where,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  whole 
sujr&ce  is  reduced  to  dust  by  the  influence  of  heated 
winds.  God's  power  in  creating  man  out  of  such  in- 
coherent matter,  and  man's  humble  bodily  origin  and 
end  in  this  life,  are  foreibly  represented  by  the  frequent 
employment  of  this  illustration,  so  famUiar  to  the  in- 
habitant of  the  East. 

In  like  manner,  the  references  to  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  (Amos  ix,  5 ;  Job  xxviii,  11),  to  earthquakes 
(Isa.  ii.  19 ;  Job  ix,  6 ;  xxxiv,  20),  to  mines,  metals, 
precious  stones,  flints,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
are  all  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  actual  ph^'s- 
ical  phenomena. 

The  references  to  clay  in  the  Scriptures  are  frequent, 
and  accord  with  its  uses  and  localities  at  the  present 
day.    See  Clay. 

YI.  Geology  of  Bible  Lands, — (Condensed  from  Pat- 
tison,  ut  tup,  p.  111-116.)  The  geology  of  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  holy  Scripture  is  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  us,  but  quite  sufi^cient  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  incidental  allusions 
made  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  framework  of  Syria  is  composed  of  two 
mountainous  ranges,  running  in  a  parallel  strike  with 
the  coast  of  the  Meditenranean,  much  broken  by  trans- 
verse clefts,  extended  by  irregular  spurs  on  either 
^ide,  with  detached  minor  masses,  having  the  same 
north  and  south  bearing.  Between  the  two  ridges 
runs  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  occupying  a  deep  de- 
pression, terminating  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  body  of  the  country  is  a  mass  of  Jurassic 
(oolitic)  rocks,  overlaid  unconformably  by  a  spread  of 
cretaceous  deposits  (chalk  and  green  sandstones),  both 
much  dbtnrbed  by  outbursts  of  trappean  matter  (green- 
stone and  basalt),  and  scooped  into  valle3*s  along  nu- 
merous lines  of  ancient  fhicture.  The  oolite  was  eroded 
before  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  the  latter  has 
been  washed  and  worn  away  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  third  system,  namely,  the  eocene  tertiary,  which 
18  found  in  patches,  and  abounds  along  the  lands  of 
medium  height  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Sea.  There 
are  a  few  reoonsolidated  rocks  and  gravels  of  a  more 
recent  period,  but  the  bulk  of  the  whole  region  is  a 
highly  contorted,  inclined,  and  broken  mass  of  second- 
ary, metamorphic,  and  igneous  rocks. 

The  Libanus  is  an  axis  of  Jurassic  rock,  with  some 
tiiin  beds  of  oolite  coal,  surmounted  by  chalk,  and 
flanked  towards  the  coast  b}'  the  great  tertiary  nnm- 
mnlitic  limestone  so  universal  along  this  psrallel  of 
the  earth.  The  chalk  contains  fossils  similar  to  that 
of  the  south  of  France.  The  tertiaries  are  often  found 
iaolated  after  the  fashion  prevalent  in  other  countries. 
In  some  places  conglomerates  of  the  later  Jurassic  age 
occur,  containing  pebbles  and  fossib  of  the  lower 
oolites. 

Towarda  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  we  find  igneous 
rocks  prevailing,  with  their  usual  concomitants  of  m*- 
tallic  minerals,  highly-colored  landscapes,  abundant 
springs,  and  vwdant  pastures.     Hermon  (the  highest 
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ble  of  an  ancient  date ;  to- 
ward* the  aouCh,  tertiary 
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horala  of  trap.     In  this  range  occur  the  strata  contain- 
IdK  abundant  remaiiu  of  flah  and  vegetable  impres- 

Oalilee  eipoiee  similar  conditions:  an  underlying 
oolite  rock,  an  overlying  cretaceona,  with  quarts,  much 
broken  up  by  trap. 

Tbe  upper  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley,  aa  far  south 
as  the  lower  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  are  much 
diversified  by  greenstone,  lavas,  pumice,  and  olber 
kinds  of  igneous  rock. 

On  tba  east  rise  the  granitic  and  trappean  moun- 
tains of  Hoab,  inclosing  a  limestone  country.  In  tbe 
valley  itself  are  tertiary  and  poat-tertiary  accumula- 
■  e  tertiary  sandstone  occu- 
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The  Jordan  valley  itself  shows  two  tenacea  far 


Persian  Gulf,  the  general  features  of  which  are  now 
well  known.  Many  of  tbe  groups  of  secondary  sedi- 
menUry  slraU  fsniiliar  to  ns  in  Western  Europe  also 
occur  here,  uph™ved,  together  with  their  overlyuig 
tertiary  deposits,  by  igneous  rocks,  io  like  manner. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  present  rivBr-contwa  are 
alluvial  deposits  now  in  prooess  of  formation    ■  *■'"• 
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ing  great  valleys,  opening  out  into  t_.  .  . 
increasing  at  the  outlet.  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  represent  the  marine  alluvium  as  increasing 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
thirty  vears  (Qaorler/y  Journid,  x,  405).  There  are 
occasimal  fresh-wster  deposits,  showing  the  fmnsr 
Bulstenca  of  small  lakes ;  somewhat  of  earlier  date  are 
extensive  fonnations  of  gravel,  proving  the  occurrence 
here,  as  in  the  West,  of  a  period  of  turbulence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  post-tertiary  epoch. 

The  highest  tertiary  deposits  form  a  system  of  red 
sandstone  and  marls  underlying  the  valleya  of  the 
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Mesopotamian  riven.  Tbia  newest  red  sandstone  ter- 
tiary is  much  developed  in  Asia  Minor,  and  thence 
eastward.  It  has  subordinate  1>ed8  of  gypsnm,  witli 
occasional  naphtha  and  bitumen  springy.  Underneath 
this  the  nammulitic  series  extends  for  800  miles  with 
a  thickness  of  8000  feet  This  has  been  much  disturb- 
ed hy  elevation,  which  has  thrown  it  into  domes  and 
waves,  constituting  mucli  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
the  TuriLish  eastern  frontier.  Below  this  occurs  the 
cretaceous  series  in  tlie  form  of  blue  marls,  white  lime- 
stone with  flints,  and  hippnrite  limestone.  A  few 
traces  of  PaUeozoic  rocks  are  brought  to  the  surface : 
the  whole  is  sustained  by  the  granitic  axis  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain,  and  occasionally  metamorphosed  by  an- 
cient volcanic  contact. 

There  are  no  fossils  common  to  the  cretaceous  series 
and  the  beds  above,  though  both  are  marine  deposits, 
nor  are  there  any  common  to  the  two  great  tertiary 
divisions,  the  nummulitic  and  the  red. 

8.  On  turning  westward  towards  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea  we  encounter  the  remarkable  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  formed  of  red  sandstone,  borne  up  and  rifted 
by  one  of  the  most  forcible  exhibitions  of  igneous  rocks 
to  be  found  in  the  world. 

On  approaching  the  spurs  of  the  Sinaitic  range, 
boulders  of  red  granite  and  metamorphic  rock  give  in- 
dications of  the  disturbed  district  beyond. 

4.  The  well-known  narrow  plain  of  Botpt  is  a  val- 
ley bordered  by  nummulitic  rocks  of  eocene  age,  Inter- 
spersed with  sandstones.  As  the  plain  narrows,  the 
scenery  becomes  diversified  by  fh)wning  precipices  of 
granite,  basalt,  and  porphyry,  which  confine  the  foam- 
ing river  at  the  cataracts,  and  expand  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Nubia.  The  sands,  which  stretch  away  to- 
wards the  peninsula,  cover  tertiary  strata,  with  silid- 
flod  forests  of  the  same  age. 

Gheometrioal  Style.    See  Gothic  Architec- 

TURB. 

Qe'on  (r^ctfv),  a  Grtecized  form  (comp.  Gen.  ii,  18, 
Sept.  Ttuv)  of  the  name  Gihon  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  riv- 
ers of  Paradise,  mentioned  (Ecclus.  xxiv,  27)  along 
with  the  Jordan,  Euphrates,  etc.,  in  a  description  of 
wisdom  ("  as  Geon  in  the  time  of  vintage,"  meaning 
apparently  the  Nile  at  its  period  of  annual  overflow. 
Fritzsche,  ad  loc). 

George,  David.    See  Joris. 

George,  duke  of  Saxony,  celebrated  for  his  an- 
tagonism to  Luther  and  to  the  Reformation,  was  bom 
Aug.  4, 1471.  He  began  to  govern  his  province  in 
1500,  and  immediately  showed  a  persecuting  spirit 
against  those  who  inclined  to  the  Reformation.  In 
1519  he  attended  the  four-days'  controversy  between 
Eck  and  Carlstadt  at  Leipzic,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Eck  and  Luther,  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  July. 
Discussions  followed  between  the  duke  and  Luther, 
which  were  afterwards  continued  alternately  in  Dres- 
den and  Wittenberg.  He  several  times  accused  Lu- 
ther to  his  uncle,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  sought  to 
prejudico  him  against  the  reformer.  Family  misfor- 
tunes, such  as  the  death  of  his  brother  Frederick  in 
1510,  of  his  daughter  Margaret  in  1524,  and  of  his  wife 
in  1525,  also  contributed  to  embitter  his  disposition. 
He  died  April  17,  1539,  but  his  religious  views  had 
some  time  before  undergone  a  change ;  and  under  his 
successor  and  brother,  Hcnr}-,  the  Reformation  made 
great  progress  in  Saxonj'.  There  is  a  MS.  life  of 
George  of  Saxony  by  George  Spalatinus  in  the  libra- 
ry of  Gotha. — Herzog,  ReaJ-Encyllop,  v,  28 ;  Schulze, 
Georg  u,  Luiher  (Leipz.  1834). 

George,  elector  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  one  of 
the  first  German  princes  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  who  was  therefore  sumamed  the 
Confessor,  or  the  Pious,  was  bom  at  Onolzbach  March 
4, 1484.  In  1515  he  became,  conjointly  with  his  broth- 
er Casimir,  regent  of  the  province,  in  consequence  of 


the  infirmities  of  his  fether,  Frederick.    Both  his  fii. 
ther  and  his  brother  having  died,  he  assumed  the  gov 
emment  in  his  own  name  in  1527.     In  1524  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Luther,  and  adopted  his  views. 
In  1529  he  accompanied  the  reformer  to  the  Diet  of 
Spires,  where  he  signed,  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  cele- 
brated protestation  against  the  "  Majority  Decision"  of 
the  German  princes.     The  next  year  he  went  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  indorsed  the  Evangelical 
Confession  on  the  25th  of  June,  on  which  occasion  he 
boldly  said  to  the  emperor  that  '*  he  would  rather  lose 
his  head  than  renounce  his  religious  convictions." 
Following  out  the  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform  of  his 
brother  Casimir,  he  framed  in  1588  the  Church  organ- 
ization of  Brandenburg-Kuremberg,  as  also  the  liturgy 
which  accompanied  it,  and  which  has  been  recently 
revived.     He  died  at  Onolzbach  Dec.  17, 1548.     See 
Ptiull,  Aiigeni.  Prtuu,  8iaaUge9ch.  iii,  457,  476;  Buch- 
holz,  Gttch.  d,  Kwmarh  Brandenburg,  iii,  217, 296, 805 ; 
Moshehn,  CA.  HiU,  iii,  42 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncshL  v,  28. 
George,  Enoch,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Virginia,  in 
1767  or  1768 ;  was  converted  at  about  eighteen ;  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1790 ;  was  made  presiding  elder 
in  1796 ;  1801  and  1802  located ;  in  1808  re-entered  the 
travelling  ministry ;  was  elected  bishop  in  1816 ;  and 
died  at  Staunton,  Ya.,  August  28, 1828.     He  was  the 
son  of  a  planter  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  of  no 
religious  profession.     His  mother  died  while  he  was 
young,  and  he  acquired  in  youth  the  gay  and  dissolute 
morals  of  the  district  where  he  lived.    He  was,  how- 
ever, at  this  period  deeply  convinced  of  sin  under  the 
preaching  of  that  holy  man,  the  Rev.  D.  Jarratt  (q. 
v.),  of  the  English  Church.     But  the  subsequent  re- 
moval of  his  father  to  North  Carolina  for  a  time  left 
him  to  grow  more  wicked  than  before,  until  at  length, 
with  his  father,  he  was  converted  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Rev.  John  Easter.     Although  young,  and 
exceedingly  reluctant,  he  was  thrust  out  by  his  breth- 
ren and  his  own  inward  convictions  into  public  serv- 
ice, and  for  two  or  three  years  was  very  useful  as  an 
exhorter,  local  preacher,  and  assistant  on  circuits  with 
Philip  Cox  and  Daniel  Asbur}'.     In  1790  he  entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  ft-oni  that  time  he  bore  for  many 
years  the  hardships  and  trials  of  a  pioneer  Methodist 
preacher.     His  usefulness  and  influence  continually 
increased,  and  in  1796  he  was  made  presiding  elder  on 
a  district  which  included  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  his  la* 
bors  there  resulted  in  a  great  revival  of  religion.     In 
1799  his  health  failed,  and  he  became  "superannu- 
ated."    In  1800  he  re-entered  the  itinerancy,  but  in 
1801  his  health  fiuled  again,  and  he  located  and  opened 
a  school  at  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  and  soon  after 
married.     In  1808  he  re-entered  the  Conference.     In 
1816  he  was  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  at 
Baltimore.     In  the  same  year  his  wife  died.     Bishop 
McKendree's  health  had  now  nearly  failed,  and  when 
the  Conference  met  it  was  decided  to  elect  more  bish- 
ops, and  the  choice  fell  upon  R.  R.  Roberts  and  Enoch 
George.    From  this  time  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal 
and  universal  acceptability  in  supervision,  visitation, 
and  in  preaching  the  word  with  mighty  power,  until  he 
was  taken  i^om  labor  to  reward.     His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  bishop  McKendree  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1882.     Bishop  George  was  a  man  of  large 
information,  and  of  great  activity  and  force  of  mind. 
His  genius  was  very  original ;  the  effect  of  his  preach- 
ing was  very  great.    Dr.  Samuel  Luckey  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  sermon  by  bishop  George  at  John 
Street  Church,  New  York,  in  June,  1816.     '*  The  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse  was  the  conquest  which  Christ 
achieved  over  sin  and  death.    He  announced  his  text : 
*  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  cap- 
tive ;'  and,  from  the  moment  he  uttered  it,  had  com- 
plete command  of  his  audience.     The  picture  he  drew 
of  sin,  and  the  desolations  it  has  wrought,  was  traly 
terrific.    Like  a  mighty  cataract,  he  rushed  on  with 
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conttantl^  increMing  impetaoaity,  till  ererjr  ncrre 
thmt  had  braced  itself  to  resist  was  nnstning,  and  his 
hearen  seemed  passively  to  resign  tbemseWes  to  an 
influence  which  was  too  strong  for  them.  At  a  felici- 
tons  momentf  when  the  feelings  of  his  audien<»  would 
bear  to  be  turned  into  a  different  channel,  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  the  language  of  holy  triumph,  and  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself,  *  But  redemption  smiled,  and 
smiled  a  cure  V  His  train  of  thought  was  now  changed, 
but  the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  not  at  all  dimin- 
ished. Bin  had  been  personified  as  the  tyrant  mon- 
ster, swaying  his  d«nion  sceptre  over  our  race,  and 
death  iu  Us  train,  dragging  the  conquered  millions  to 
their  dark  abode.  A  mightier  than  these  was  now  in- 
troduced— the  sinner's  Friend  and  the  conqueror  of 
death.  He  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
and  to  deliver  those  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  The  risen  and 
ascended  Saviour  was  represented  as  coming  up  from 
the  empire  of  death,  having  seized  the  tyrant  upon  his 
throne,  and  then  as  triumphantly  passing  the  portals 
of  heaven  amid  the  acclamations  of  heaven's  shining 
hosts.  The  description  was  so  vivid  as  to  be  almost 
overwhelming.  The  audience,  which  had  just  before 
seemed  like  a  terror-stricken  multitude,  almost  within 
the  very  grasp  of  the  destroyer,  now  exhibited  coun- 
tenances relumed  with  returning  smiles.  The  whole 
assembly  was  actually  in  a  commotion*'  (S|vague,  An- 
naU,viill93),^MkuUescfC<mferfncei,nyBd;  Wakely, 
Heroes  of  Methoditm,  p.  187 ;  Fr}',  Life  of  Bp.  George 
(18mo) ;  Stevens,  Hiat,  oftke  Meihodiat  Kpuc,  Church, 
vols,  iii,  Iv. 

George  op  Laodicea,  one  of  the  Semi-Arian  lead- 
ers in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  4th  century. 
He  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  was  presb3rter  of  the 
church  there  before  the  Council  of  Nicca  in  325,  when 
his  Arian  opinions  caused  him  to  be  deposed.  He 
then  removed  to  Syria,  where  he  became  bishop  of 
Laodicea.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  829 
or  830,  and  the  Council  of  Tyre  in  385.  He  failed  to 
be  present  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  347  (his  ene- 
mies said  through  fear),  and,  while  absent,  was  deposed 
and  excommunicated,  but  the  sentence  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  was  in  greaX  ikvor  during  the 
reig^  of  Constantius  II,  and  took  part  in  many  matters 
of  importance ;  among  others,  in  the  elevation  of  Mile- 
tins  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch.  Basil  of  Ancyra  (q. 
V.)  and  George  of  Laodicea  were  the  heads  of  the  so- 
( ailed  Semi- A  riatu,  who  adopted  the  Eusebian  doctrine 
that  the  Son  is  of  iimilar  essence  with  the  Father. 
They  publbhed,  "  in  conjunction  with  other  bishops 
assembled  in  a  synod  at  Ancyra,  A.D.  358,  a  long  and 
copious  document,  of  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  nature, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  this  party  concerning  the  re- 
semblance of  essence,  as  well  in  opposition  to  the  Ni- 
cene  as  to  the  Ennomian  articles,  were  fully  unfolded ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Charch  was  warned  against 
the  artifices  of  those  who,  by  expunging  the  term  ov- 
fflUf  were  seeking  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
semblance of  essence  itself.  It  was  here  very  clearly 
shown  that  true  resemblance  in  all  other  things  pre- 
supposed resemblance  of  essence,  and  that  without 
this  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God,  essentially  different 
ft'om  created  existences,  could  not  be  maintained^' 
(Neander,  Ch.  Uistory,  ii,  405).  This  creed  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  emperor  Constantius  and  by  the  Synod  of 
Sirmium,  A.D.  858.  We  know  nothing  of  him  after 
the  death  of  Constantius.  His  works  are,  Letters  to 
Alexander^  bishop  of  Alexandria: — 'EyKiafuov  €i'c  Eut€- 
fiiov  Tov  'EfiiffTivov : — A  work  against  the  Manichsans, 
now  lost. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GentraUy  xx,  116 ;  Ne- 
ander, Church  /Kstory,  Torrey's  trans!.,  ii,  405;  Baur, 
TrtMUUslehre,  i,  471 ;  Herzog,  Real-Enrykhp.  v,  30 ; 
I^rdner,  Works,  iii,  596. 

Oeorge  of  Polekz,  the  first  regular  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  who  embraced  the  Reformation,  was  bom 


at  Meissen  in  1478.  He  studied  theology  in  Italy, 
licensed  there,  and,  having  gone  to  Rome,  became  pri- 
vate secretary  to  pope  Julius  II.  Having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  he  went  to  Prus- 
sia, where,  in  1516,  the  grand  master,  Albrecht,  mar- 
grave of  Brandon  bvrg,appointed  him  bishop  of  Sambia. 
His  diocese  was  the  first  in  which  the  Reformation 
strongly  established  itself.  Brissman,  a  pupil  of  La- 
ther, who  had  previously  been  a  Franciscan,  came  to 
Kdnigaberg,  and  the  bishop  invited  him  to  preach  the 
first  evangelical  sermon  in  the  cathedral,  Sept.  24, 1523. 
The  bishop  himself  soon  openly  adopted  the  Reformed 
doctrines.  In  January,  1524,  he  crdered  that  all  ser- 
mons and  baptisms  should  take  flMCd  in  the  vemaco- 
lar  throughout  Prassia,  and  at  tlie  same  time  reoom- 
mended  Luther's  Bible  and  writings.  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatin  (FeU  1, 15S4),  f^piseapus  tandem  wms  Otris- 
to  nomen  dedit  el  evamgeSzai  «•  Prussia,  fsewtpe  Saatbi' 
ensis,  and  in  the  following  year,  1525,  he  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Georgio  a  PoletUis,  vere  episcopo  Sambienais  ecde- 
sIa,  his  Latin  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  In  1525 
bishop  George  resigned  all  secular  government.  He 
then  retired  to  the  palace  of  Balga,  and  died  April  28, 
I550.--Herzog,  ReaUEncgldcp,  v,  26. 

Oeorge  of  TREnizo^n)  was  really  a  native  of 
Crete,  but  as  that  island  has  a  bad  name,  especially 
unfit  for  a  priest,  he  took  that  of  Trebizond,  whence 
his  ancestors  had  come.  In  1420  he  came  to  Italv — 
first  to  Venice,  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  lectured 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  was  made  secretary 
to  Nicholas  Y,  but  lost  the  favor  of  the  pope  by  his 
fierce  advocacy  of  Aristotie  against  Bessarion,  Pletho, 
and  other  learned  Greeks.  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples, 
received  him  at  his  court  and  gave  him  a  pension. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  I486,  aged  91.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  talent  and  learning,  but  quarrelsome 
and  vain.  He  translated  some  of  Platens  writings,  and 
Eusebius's,  but  inaccurately.  He  published  also  a 
treatise  De  Bhetorica  (Venice,  1523,  fol.) ;  controversial 
pieces  against  the  Greek  Church,  to  be  found  in  Alla- 
tius,  Grmcia  Orthodoaca  (Rome,  1652,  vol.  i) ;  Cimipara- 
iio  A  ristotelis  el  PlcUotds  (Ven.  1523,  8vo).  See  Bruck- 
er,  I/ist.  Phil.  1  v,  65 ;  Hersog,  Reai^Encghlopddie,  v,  23 ; 
Cave,  Hi^.  Lit.  ii,  App.  p.  49 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  GractL, 
iii,  102;  Niccron,  Mem.  pour  Servir,  etc.,  tom.  xix; 
Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog.  Ginirale,  xx,  127. 

George,  prince  of  Anhalt  and  bishop  of  Merse- 
burg,  was  bom  at  Dessau  Aug.  18, 1507,  and  educated 
at  Leipsic.  In  1525  he  was  made  subdeacon,  and  in 
1526  cathedral  provost  at  Magdebuig.  When  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  his  attainments  were  such  that  he 
was  chosen  by  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  to  be  one  of 
his  council,  and  gained  his  highest  confidence.  About 
this  time  the  Reformation  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  men,  and  Luther's  writings  concerning  the  dif- 
ference between  the  law  and  gospel,  etc.,  were  dis- 
persed and  read  ever^'where.  Prince  George  was  no 
idle  spectator.  At  first  he  diligently  opposed  the 
so-called  "novelties,**  and  devoted  himself  specially 
to  the  study  of  Charch  history  and  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  better  to  defend  the  **  Church."  He  began  all  his 
investigations  with  pra^^er.  The  result  was  that  he 
openly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  renounced  all  connection  with  poper}'.  He  pat 
down  superstition  and  set  up  seminaries  of  learning — 
the  surest  way,  under  God,  of  exterminating  the  er- 
rors which  superstition  had  engendered.  All,  how- 
ever, was  done  with  Christian  mildness,  and  multi- 
tudes were  soon  bron^ht  b^^  divine  grace  to  rejoice 
experimentally  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  By  1534 
Anhalt  may  be  said  to  have  become  Lutheran.  In 
1546,  by  the  persuasion  of  Luther,  he  consented  to  give 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Merseburg — an  office  full  of  danger  and  dif- 
culty,  which  no  worldly  man  would  covet.  He  was 
ordiUned  by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  divine^ 
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August  2, 1545^  inr  the  cathodial  at  Henebnrg.  His 
whole  time  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  this  holy  work. 
Above  all  low  ambition  and  revenge  himself,  he  en- 
deavored to  remove  them  fh>m  others.  He  was  a 
peacemaker  among  princes.  Insults  he  bore  with 
Christian  magnanimity.  He  lived  with  God  in  his 
heart,  and  for  God  in  his  interconrse  with  men.  Liu 
ther,  Justus,  Jonas,  and  others  were  his  most  intimate 
friends*  As  in  life,  so  in  death,  he  was  full  of  resig- 
nation, faith,  and  love ;  dwelling  most  Sweetly  on  the 
promises,  especially  John  iii,  16 ;  x,  27,  28,  and  Matt, 
xi,  28.  He  died  Oct.  17,  1553,  aged  forty^ix.  His 
synodal  addresses,  in  Latin,  were  publisheid  by  Came- 
rarius  (1555);  his  German  writings  by  Melancthon 
(7th  edit.  1741).  Melancthon  wrote  two  elegies  on  his 
deatb,  and  Camerarius  wrote  bis  life  in  Latin,  which 
was  translated  into  German  by  Schubert,  and  publish- 
ed, with  additions  (Zerbst,  1854) Middleton,  Biog, 

Evtmg,  i,  292 ;  Beckmaim,  Hi^,  d,  Funt,  AuhaUi^  vols. 
V,  vi ;  Herzog,  RedUEncyklop.  v,  24. 

Gkeorge  Scholaxlus.  See  Gcxnadics  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

George,  St.,  patron  of  England,  and  of  several 
other  countries  and  towns,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  a  prince  of  Cappadocia,  who  fell  a  martyr  under 
Dioclesiau,  803.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the 
conquest  of  a  dragon,  by  which  he  delivered  a  king's 
daughter  from  death.  He  is  commonly  figared  on 
horseback,  in  full  armor,  with  the  dragon  writhing 
at  his  feet.  It  is  diificult  to  separate  the  mythical 
ttom  the  historical  in  the  accounts  of  St.  George.  Cal- 
vin and  the  Magdeburg  centuriators  deny  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  person.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
honored,  and  churches  named  after  him,  at  a  very  early 
period,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  especially  in  Georgia. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  the  honors  paid  him  in 
France  in  the  6th  century ;  and  Gregory  the  Great  or- 
dered the  renewal  of  an  ancient  church  of  St.  George 
that  was  falling  to  ruin.  His  relics  are  said  to  be  stili 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Crcrmain  des  Pr6s  at 
Paris.  The  Crusaders  held  St.  George  in  special  devo- 
tk)n ;  the  English  Council  held  at  Oxford,  1222,  made 
St.  George's  day  a  festival  for  all  England ;  in  1347 
Edward  III  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter  under 
his  protection.  Some  writers  identify  St.  George  with 
the  Arian  George  of  Cappadocia  (so  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall^  Harpers'  edit.,  il,  454).  Mr.  John  Hogg,  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  published  a 
pamphlet  in  1862,  entitled  Supplementary  Notes  on  St 
George  the  Martyr^  in  which  he  professes  to  settle  the 
question  by  a  Greek  inscription  taken  from  a  very  an- 
cient church  at  Ezra,  in  Syria,  in  which  George  is 
s^'led  Martjnr,  and  the  date  of  his  death  fixed  l^fore 
A.D.  346,  while  George  the  Arian,  of  Cappadocia,  was 
yet  living.  See  Heylyn,  Bittorie  of  St,  George  (Lond. 
1631, 4to) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxiii ;  Acta 
Sanctorum^  t.  iii ;  Milner,  Historical  and  critical  Inquiry 
into  the  History  and  Character  of  St,  George;  Lowick, 
Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St,  George;  Methodist  QfJiarter" 
ly  Review,  1862,  p.  499. 

George  thb  Arian,  also  George  the  Fuller, 
or  OP  Cappadocia,  was  called  by  die  first  name  from 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  by  the  second  be- 
cause he  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  province.  Few 
men  have  been  more  corrupt  and  more  despicable. 
He  liegan  life  as  a  parasite.  Afterwards  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  subaltern  ofiice  in  the  commissariat  de- 
partment of  the  army,  and  he  there  embezzled  the 
mone}'  intrusted  to  him,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.  He 
then  became  a  vagabond.  To  so  many  bad  qualities 
he  added  profound  ignorance;  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  still  le$s  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the- 
ology. Not wi thstandin  g  these  dind vs  ntages,  this  man 
appeared  to  the  Arians  a  fit  instrument  to  work  their 
will.  They  brought  the  emperor  Constans  into  their 
views ;  he  was  their  protector  and  their  snpport    At 


Antioch,  in  the  year  856,  there  was  an  assembly  of 
thirty  Arian  bishops,  and  in  this  assembly  (^eorge  was 
ordained,  and  rec^ved  the  mission  to  go  and  govern 
the  Church  of  Athanasius.  George  entered  Alexan- 
dria accompanied,  by  the  order  of  Constans,  by  sol- 
diers under  the  command  of  Sebastian,  duke  of  Egypt, 
and  a  Manichsan.  Under  pretext  of  searching'  for 
Athanasius,  they  violated  the  most  sacred  places,  and 
committed  every  kind  of  crime.  The  Alexandrians 
rose  against  him  and  obliged  him  to  fly ;  but,  sup- 
ported by  Constans,  he  returned  more  powerful  than 
ever.  But  'Hhe  pagans,  whose  temples  George  had 
pillaged,  afterwards  rose  in  revolt,  threw  themselves 
upon  George,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  abuse  and 
with  blows.  The  next  day  they  paraded  him  through 
the  town  upon  a  camel,  and,  having  lighted  a  pile,  they 
threw  him  and  the  animal  on  which  he  was  mounted 
upon  it,  after  which  they  threw  bis  ashes  to  the  winds, 
and  plimdered  his  honse  and  his  treasuies  (A;D.  861). 
Julian;  on  learning  this  outrage,  was  much  irritated, 
or  pretended  to  be  so ;  he  vrrote  a  severe  letter  to  the 
insurgents,  but  pursued  them  no  farther.  As  a  lover 
of  books,  he  endeavored  to  recover  the  library  of 
George,  which  was  very  numerous.  It  is  hard  to  rec- 
oncile the  accounts  of  George's  extreme  ignontnce 

with  the  accounts  given  of  this  library p  Socrates, 

Hist,  Fed,  bk.  ii,  cb.  xiv,  28;  bk.  iu,  ch.  ii;  Neander, 
Ch,  Hist,  ii,  60 ;  Hook,  Eeeles.  Biog,  v,  295 ;  Sozomen, 
Hitt,  Fed.  iii,  6 ;  iv,  10 ;  Hoefer,  Noun,  Biog,  GhUrale, 
XX,  116. 

George  tbe  Pisidian  (Georgm  Plsides  or  Pisida) 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  (This 
account  is  taken  substantially  fVom  Smith,  Dictionary 
ofBiogrc^ky,  s.  v.)  George  is  described,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  writings,  as  deacon  and  xapro^v^aKt  ** rec- 
ord-keeper," or  Sjcevo^vAa^,  "keeper  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels" of  the  Great  Church  (that  of  St.  Sophia)  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  em- 
peror Heraclios  in  his  first  expedition  against  the  Per- 
uana, and  to  have  enjoyed  the  favor  both  of  that  em- 
peror and  of  Sergius,  but  nothing  fhrther  is  known  of 
him.  Among  his  writings  are  E/f  rfiv  xard  Ilfpowv 
'EKorparfiav'HpaKKeiov  rovpaoiKitac  aKpoaoa^  rpctCi 
De  Firpediiione  HeraclH  Imperatoris  contra  Persas  Li- 
hri  tres.  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  is 
probably  the  eariiest  of  the  extant  works  of  this  writer. 
The  three  books  are  written  in  trimeter  iambics,  and 
contain  1098  verses.  They  describe  the  first  expedition 
of  Heradius,  whose  valor  and  piety  are  immoderately 
praised,  against  the  Persian.*,  A.D.  622,  when  he  at- 
tacked the  ftontier  of  Persia  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Taurus.  TloKifiOQ  'AfiapiKot  or  'Afiaptca,  Helium 
Avaricum  or  Avarica,  a  poem  of  one  book  of  541  trim- 
eter iambic  verses,  describing  the  attack  of  the  Avars 
on  Constantinople,  and  their  repalse  and  retreat  (A.D. 
626) ;  E/c  r^v  ayiav  rov  Xpiorov  rov  Btou  t)/iwv  avao- 
raoiVj  In  Sancton  Jesu  Chrisii,  Dei  Nostri,  Besvrrec- 
tionemj  consisting  of  129  trimeter  iambic  verses,  in 
which  George  exhorts  Flavins  Constantine,  the  son  of 
Heradius,  to  emulate  the  example  of  his  father ;  prob- 
ably written  about  A.D.  627.  'E^af}fttpov  I'lroi  Koo- 
fiovpyia^  Opus  Sex  Dierum  sen  Mundi  Opificiumf  a  poem 
of  1910  iambic  verses  in  the  edition  of  Quercius,  who 
restored  some  lines  omitted  by  previous  editors.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  for  Snidas  speaks  of  it  as  con- 
sisting of  8000  verses.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  text 
of  Saidas  is  corrupt,  and  that  we  should  read  «ic  imi 
iitrx^^<*  instead  of  rptoxikta.  The  poem  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  incompleteness.  The  Hexahneron  con- 
tains a  prayer  as  if  by  the  patriarch  Sergius  for  He- 
radius and  his  children.  The  poem  was  probably  writ- 
ten about  A.D.  629.  Bi c  rbv  ftdratov  Piov,  De  Vaniiate 
VittB,  262  iambic  verses ;  Kard  Stvrjpov,  Contra  Sever- 
tim,  or  Kard  iwroifiovq  Sft/^pov  AvnoxiioQ,  Contra 
impiuM  Severum  AntioehicB,  This  poem  consists  of 
781  iambic  yenes.    A  passage  of  Nicephorus  Callisti 
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(Bid,  Eod,  xTiU,  4S)  has  been  undentood  m  declaring 
that  George  wrote  a  poem  against  Johannes  Philopo- 
nos,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Philoponns  is  aim- 
ed at  in  this  poem  under  the  name  of  Sevems,  while 
others  hare  supposed  that  Nicephoma  refers  to  the 
Hezafimeron,  and  tliat  Philoponns  is  attacked  in  that 
poem  under  the  name  of  Proclus.  But  the  words  of 
Nicephoms  do  not  require  us  to  understand  that  George 
wrote  against  Philoponns  at  all.  This  poem  against 
Sererus  contains  the  passage  to  which  Nioephoms  re- 
fers, and  in  which  the  Monophysite  opinions  which 
Philoponus  held  are  attacked.  '  EyKiJfuov  f c'c  rov  uyt- 
ov  ' Avaoraoiov  fioprvpay  EneamkiM  m  Samttitm  Ana*- 
Uuium  Martf/rem^  in  prooe;  Bf'c  rbv  Iv  BXa^^ipvoic 
vaivj  In  Tempium  Deiparw  CinutantmopoU  m  Biad^fenm 
gUum;  a  short  poem  in  iambic  verse.  Some  works 
known  or  asserted  to  be  extant  have  been  ascribed  to 
George,  bnt  without  sufficient  reason.  Usher  and  oth- 
ers have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the 
Ckrtmcan  PatehaU^  but  Quercius  refutes  the  supposi- 
tion. Le  Long  spraks  of  Greek  commentaries  on  the 
epistles  of  Paul  by  Greorge  of  Pisidia  as  being  extant 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  but  they  are  not 
noticed  in  the  catalogues  of  Lambecius  and  Reiman- 
nus ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Le  Long's  statement  is 
erroneous.  Some  perMns  have  improperly  confound- 
ed George  of  Pisidia  with  George  of  Nicomedia,  who 
lived  two  centuries  later ;  and  Cave  erroneously  makes 
George  of  Pisidia  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  although 
he  correctly  fixes  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The 
versification  of  George  is  correct  and  elegant,  and  in- 
harmonious verses  are  veiy  rare.  He  was  much  ad- 
mired by  tlie  later  Byaandne  writers,  and  was  very 
commonly  compared  with  Euripides,  to  whom  some 
did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him.  But  his  poems,  how- 
ever polished,  are  frequently  dull,  though  in  the  Hex" 
aimeron  there  are  some  passages  of  a  more  elevated 
character.  The  Hesdihnenm  and  De  VanUate  VUa, 
with  such  fragments  as  had  been  collected,  with  a  Lat- 
in version  by  Fred.  Morel,  were  first  published  in  4to, 
Paris,  1584.  Some  copies  of  the  edition  have  the  date 
1685  in  the  title-page.  The  Bexaimenm  was  also  pub- 
lished by  Brunellus,  as  a  work  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
together  with  some  poems  of  Gregory  Naziancen  and 
other  pieces  (Rome,  1590, 8vo).  Both  pieces,  with  the 
fragments,  were  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  Bib- 
Uotheca  Patrum  of  La  Bigne  (Paris,  1624,  fol.),  and  with 
the  version  of  Morel,  and  one  or  two  additional  frag- 
ments, in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  BibUotheca  Patrum 
(1654,  fol.),  xiv,  889,  etc.  The  Latin  version  of  Morel 
is  in  the  edition  of  the  BibUotheca  (Lyon.  1677,  fol.), 
xii,  823,  etc.  (Quercius,  ut  sup. ;  Fabridus,  BibL  Gr.  i, 
185 ;  vii,  450, 472,  etc. ;  viu,  612,  615 ;  Cave,  Bitt,  LU. 
i,  583). — Smith,  Dictionary  of  Gr,  and  Bom,  Bioffraphy^ 
ii,  253,  254. 

Qeorgla,  or  Gbusia,  formerly  an  independent 
country  of  Asia,  now  included  in  the  Russian  prov- 
inces'of  Tiflis  and  Kntais.  The  name  is  sometimes 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  territoiy  poesessed 
or  claimed  by  the  Russians  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  embracing  the  districts  of  Kacheth,  Karthli  (Kar- 
tbalinia,  Karduel),  Imereth,  Mingrelia,  and  Gnria.  In 
this  larger  sense  it  has  an  area  of  about  28,000  square 
miles,  and  in  1862  a  population  of  1,142,611  inhabit- 
ants ;  while  Georgia  proper,  embracing  the  three  first- 
named  districts,  contains  only  12,800  square  miles  and 
577,267  inhabitants.  The  Georgians  are  one  of  tliat 
numerous  group  of  nations  or  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
Caucasus,  to  which  Dr.  Latliam  has  given  the  name 
of  Dioscurians.  They  are  celebrated  for  the  athletic 
frames  of  their  men  and  the  beauty  of  their  women, 
but  their  long  oppression  by  the  Mohammedans  has 
had  its  effect  both  upon  their  intelligence  and  their 
morality.  Of  the  total  population  of  Georgia,  taken 
in  the  larger  sense,  835,880  belong  to  the  (Georgian 
race  (inclusive  of  Mingrelians  and  Lazi) ;  the  remain- 
der are  Turoomanni,  Ossetes,  Armenians,  Jews,  Rus- 


sians, and  Germans.  The  Christian  population  num- 
ben  1,008,791,  and  the  non-Christian  138,820  souls. 
On  their  language  and  literature,  see  the  artides 
Gboboiax  Lahooaoe  and  Geoboian  Vbrsion. 

The  ancient  history  of  Georgia  is  altogether  fisbn- 
lous.     It  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  bat  after 
his  death  was  made  an  independent  kingdom.     In 
this  condition  it  remained  for  about  twenty-one  cen- 
turies.   Christianity  spread  in  Georgia  about  the  close 
of  the  4th  century  and  dislodged  the  ancient  religion, 
which  was  probably  kindred  to  the  Mithras  service  of 
the  ancient  Persiana.     In  consequence  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  feith,  Georgia  became  allied  to 
the  Bysantine  empire,  conjointly  with  which  it  re- 
sisted the  attacks  of  the  Saasanides.     More  suoceeafal 
than  the  inroads  of  the  Sassanides  were  those  of  the 
Arabs,  and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Bagratidea,  a 
branch  of  the  Armenian  dynasty  of  that  name  (since 
614),  Georgia  became  a  province  of  the  empire  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs,  and  only  the  mountainous  districts 
in  which  the  kings  of  (jeorgia  found  a  refuge  preserved 
a  kind  of  independence.     In  the  9th  century,  during 
the  decline  of  the  Arabian  caliphate,  the  Georgians 
recovered  their  independence  for  a  short  period,  but  in 
the  10th  century  they  became  tributai^'  to  the  Moham- 
medan dynasties  in  Penia.     Toward  the  end  of  the 
10th  century  they  again  achieved  independence,  and 
inaugurated  the  most  brilliant  era  in  Geeorgian  his- 
Xory ;  for  from  this  period  to  the  18th  century,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Mongols,  Georgia  was 
governed  by  a  series  of  able  sovereigns,  who  increased 
its  extent  and  raised  it  to  great  prosperity.     Toward 
the  end  of  the  14th  centuiy  the  country  was  conquered 
by  Timour,  who  was  driven  from  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  century  by  George  VII.     Alexander 
I,  the  successor  of  George  VII,  divided  the  kingdom 
tietween  his  three  sons.   Each  of  these  states  was  again 
divided,  and  at  one  time  26  different  princes  reigned  in 
Georgia.    The  general  history  of  Georgia  now  divides 
into  two  parts :  that  of  the  eastern  states,  Karthli  and 
Kacheth ;  and  that  of  the  western  states,  including 
Imereth,  Mingrelia,  and  Guria.     From  the  16th  to  the 
18th  century  the  eastern  states  were  heavily  oppressed 
by  Penia,  and  in  1799,  Gregor}'  XI,  after  many  at- 
tempts to  establish  their  independence,  resigned  the 
states  in  fkvor  of  Paul,  emperor  of  RnssU,  and  in  1802 
the  emperor  Alexander  proclaimed  theterritory  a  Rns^ 
sian  province.     Of  the  three  states  forming  Wertem 
Georgia,  Guria  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia  in  1801, 
and  formally  surrendered  itself  to  that  empire  by  the 
treaty  of  1810 ;  Mingrelia  was  virtually  added  to  Rus- 
sia in  1808,  and  fully  incorporated  with  it  in  1868,  and 
the  state  of  Imereth  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.   Thus  the  whole  of  Geot^  has  been  brought 
under  the   dominion  of 
Russia,  and  has  been  unit- 
ed, along  with  the  other 
Transcancasian  posses- 
sions of  that  country,  into 
a  general  government, 
the  head  of  which  unites 
in  his  own  person  the 
military  and  civil  pow- 
ers, and  exercises  mili- 
tary supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Georgians  were 
represented  in  the  synods 
convened  by  the  Arme- 
nian patriarch  in  the  6th 
and  6th  centuries,  and 
embraced  the  Monophy- 
site feith,  and  they  also 
withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  patriareh 
of  Constantinople.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  cen-  MIngralian  MooL 
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toTy  they  resumed  their  former  ecclesiMtical  connec- 
tion^ and  they  have  since  been  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Greek  Chorch.  When  Georgia  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Rossia  it  lost  the  independence  of  its  nation- 
al Church.  The  diflbrences  between  the  Russian  and 
the  Georgian  forms  of  religion  being  very  small,  the 
latter  became  subject  to  the  Synod  of  Petersburg ;  the 
authority  of  the  Georgian  caAoHeoi  was  also  transfer- 
red, and  a  Russian  archbishop  sent  to  occupy  the  see 
of  Georgia.  Convents  and  nunneries  are  abundant, 
and  the  inmates  are  all  mendicants.  Most  of  the  bish- 
ops are  rich,  but  the  majority  of  the  priests  are  both 
very  poor  and  ignorant.  The  best  and  fullest  informa- 
tion about  Georgia  is  contained  in  the  works  of  Bros- 
set,  HiiL  CMcietme  de  la  Gwrgie  (Petersb.  1B49,  2  vols. ; 
Additions,  1851),  and  HiUoire  Modems  de  la  G^ryU 
(Peters.  1854-57,  8  vob.). — Brockhaus,  Convers.-Lex. ; 
Farrar ;  Helyot,CWre»  du  ReUg,  (ed.  Migne),  f.  v.  Mel- 
chites.     (A.  J.  8.) 

Georgian  Language.  The  Georgian  language, 
which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Mingrellans,  Lazians,  and 
the  Saani,  belongs  to  the  Iberian  famUy.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  it  are  as  follows.  Its  alphabet  con- 
sists of  thirty-five  letters ;  it  has  no  articles ;  the  sub- 
stantives have  eight  cases  and  no  genders ;  the  adjec- 
tives, when  associated  with  nouns,  are  indeclinable, 
but  when  they  stand  by  themselves  are  declined ;  the 
comparative  is  formed  by  the  prefix  u  and  the  suffix 
Si,  and  cardinals  are  obtained  by  prefixing  me  to  the 
ordinals.  It  possesses  eight  conjugations  with  several 
minor  subdivisions,  and  the  different  persons  are  indi- 
cated by  terminations  and  personal  prefixes;  it  has 
several  forms  for  the  prasterite  and  the  future  tenses, 
and  only  one  form  for  the  present  tense ;  three  modes, 
viz.  indicative,  imperative,  and  the  participle,  and 
supplies  the  place  of  the  infinitive  by  a  verbal  noun ; 
it  has  postpositions  governing  different  cases,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prepositions,  and  can  multiply  verbs  to 
any  extent  by  the  terminations  eleba  and  olOf  form  ab- 
stracts fVom  adjectives  by  the  terminations  oba  and 
e6a,  as  well  as  active  personal  nounn,  adjectives — ^both 
active  and  passive — and  diminutives,  by  various  ter- 
minations and  prefixes,  and  its  construction  allows 
many  liberties.  From  the  venerable  old  Georgian 
language  a  dialect  developed  itself,  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  many  Armenian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  other  foreign  words,  and  by  the 
vitiation  of  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  many 
expressions.  The  two  dialects  have  distinct  alpha- 
bets :  the  alphabet  in  which  the  old  Georgian  is  writ- 
ten is  called  Kvzuri^  i.  e.  the  sacred,  and  consists  of  the 
letters  invented  by  Miesrob ;  and  the  alphabet  of  the 
modem  Georgian  is  called  KeduuKj  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Georgians  themselves  in 
the  14th  century.  The  old  language  is  the  ecclesias- 
tical or  literary,  and  is  employed  in  all  sacred  and  lit- 
erary writings,  while  the  modem  is  the  civil  dialect, 
or  the  dialect  of  common  life  (Ungva  vuIgarU).  Com- 
pare Ersch  und  Gruber*s  Encyhlopadie^  s.  v.  Georgier, 
p.  192;  YXctkhom.,  AUgemeine  BibUothek  der  bibluchm 
lAtercUWy  i,  156  sq.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Georgian  Version.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
versions  of  the  Bible  extant. 

I.  Name^  Date^  and  Source  of  this  Version, — The 
Georgians  call  their  Bible  by  different  names— 1.  Bib- 
hia,  i.  e.  the  Bible ;  2.  Ztninda  ZeriU^  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  8.  Samklo  Zerili»  the  divine  Scriptures ;  4.  Zigh- 
m  Zuelisa  da  akalio  aghlkmisa,  the  books  of  the  O.  and 
N.  T.  i  and,  5.  Dabadeba^  Genesis,  after  the  first  book 
of  the  Bible.  The  version  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  about  A.D.  570,  when  the  Georgians,  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  the  Armenians  [see  Armenian 
Version],  sent  young  men  oi  talent  to  Greece  to 
study  the  Greek  language,  who,  on  their  return,  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  and  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek 
Church.    The  transition  of  ths  O.  T.  is  made  ftom  the 


Sept.,  and  of  the  N.  T.  from  Greek  MS3.  of  the  Con* 
stantin<^litan  family,  and  is  composed  in  the  ecc/esi- 
atlioal  or  ancient  dialect.    See  Georgian  Lanodaob. 

II.  Text  and  Editiom  of  the  K«rnbn.— This  venera- 
ble version  has  shared  in  all  the  troubles  to  which 
Georgia  has  been  subject.  The  entire. books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  Ecclesiasticus  were  lost  in  the  many  revo- 
lutions of  the  country,  passages  disappeared  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  volume,  and  the  whole  text  got 
into  a  state  of  confusion.  It  was  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  that  prince  Yaktangh  pub- 
lished at  Tlflis  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  split  up  the  text  into  chapters  and 
verses.  Shortly  after,  prince  Arcil,  uncle  of  prince 
Yaktangh,  who  fled  from  Kartel  to  Russia,  undertook 
a  revision  of  this  version,  making  it  conformable  to 
the  Russian  translation  as  it  then  was,  and  divided  it 
only  into  chapters,  l>ecause  the  Russian  translation 
was  divided  into  chapters  only.  But  this  prince  only 
lived  to  cairy  through  the  revision  from  Genesis  to 
the  Prophets,  and  to  translate  from  the  Russian  Biblo 
the  lost  books  of  Maccabees  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Hia 
son,  prince  Yakuset,  was,  however,  induced  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  brother,  prince  Bachar,  and  the 
Georgian  clergy  resident  in  Russia,  to  continue  the 
work  of  revision.  He  made  the  text  conform  still 
more  to  the  Russian  translation,  newly  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  command  of  Peter  the  Great,  supplied  from 
this  translation  all  the  passages  which  were  wanting 
in  the  Georgian  version,  made  also  the  portions  which 
his  father  had  published  conformable  to  this  transla- 
tion, and  divided  the  whole  into  chapters  and  verses. 
He  had  Georgian  types  cast  at  Moscow,  and  at  once 
began  printing  in  that  city ;  the  correction  of  the  press 
he  committed  to  four  native  Georgians,  and  the  first 
edition  of  the  entire  Georgian  Bible  appeared  in  1748, 
fol.,  prince  Bachar,  brother  of  the  editor,  defraying  the 
entire  expense.  From  this  edition  the  Moscow  Bible 
Society  reprinted  the  N.  T.  in  1816,  4to,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  theCreorgian  metropolitan  Ion  and  of 
archbishop  Pafnut.  with  types  cast  from  the  yery  ma- 
trices which  had  been  used  for  the  former  edition,  and 
which  had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  the  city  at  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  invasion.  Another  edition  was 
published  in  1818,  in  the  ciml  character,  4to.  It  is  said 
that  there  have  appeared  more  recent  editions  of  va- 
rious portions  of  this  version  both  at  Tiflis  and  in  Rus- 
sia, but  there  is  no  particular  account  of  them. 

III.  Critical  Value  of  the  Vernon, — ^The  value  of 
this  version,  in  a  criticid  point  of  view,  has  been  great- 
ly impaired  by  the  corruptions  which  it  has  suffered 
during  the  centuries  of  political  changes  to  which  the 
country  has  been  exposed,  and  especially  by  the  en- 
deavor of  its  editors  to  make  it  conform  to  the  Russian 
translation.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
its  value  is  entirely  gone.  Both  Tischendorf  {N,  T, 
Grac,  2d  ed.  prsf.  p.  Ixxviii)  and  Mr.  Malan  regard  it 
as  a  good  auxiliary  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  text. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Malan,  who  has  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  Geoi^an  version  of  John's  Gospel, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  *'it  differs  from  the  Sla- 
vonic in  many  places  in  which  it  might  be  expected  to 
agree,  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  is  a  faithful  ver- 
sion, and  valuable  for  criticism"  (^The  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John,  translated  from  the  eleven  oldest  Versions, 
etc.,  by  the  Rev.  8.  C.  Malan,  M.A.,  Lond.  1862,  p.  ix, 
note  8). 

lY.  Literature. — A  very  interesting  treatise  on  this 
version,  containing  a  brief  account  of  its  history  and 
publication,  from  the  preface  of  prince  Yaktangh,  was 
communicated  by  professor  Adler,  of  Copenhagen,  to 
Eichhom,  who  published  it  in  his  A  Wjememe  BibUothek 
der  htbUschen  JMeratur,  i,  153  sq.,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed it  in  his  £Snleitung  tn  dtis  A  Ite  Testament^  vol. 
ii,  sec.  818,  b,  etc.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  had  visited 
both  Georgia  and  Russia,  could  do  no  more  in  his  BSh- 
liaU  Beiearches  and  TraveU  in  Rustta  (London,  1826,  pti 
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618,  etc.)  than  to  give  a  Utenl  tnuisktkm  of  this  ae- 
ooont.  A  ▼aloable  book  bae  alio  been  pobU^ied  b^ 
Fnnz  Carl  Alter,  entitled  Ueber  Gearpumitcke  LUen- 
tur  (Wien,  1798),  in  which  is  giTen  an  eztonsiTe  colla- 
tion of  the  Yarioai  readings  from  both  the  O.  and  N. 
T.— Kitto,  a.  V. 

Oeorgios  8yncelliu,  termed  also  *^  Abbas  and 
Monachus/*  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  centniy.  He  obtained  his  distin- 
guishing epithet  from  having  been  synoellus  or  per^ 
sonal  attendant  of  Tarasins,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  died  A.D.  806.  Theophanes,  who  was  his 
friend,  describes  him  as  a  man  of  talent  and  learning, 
especially  well  versed  in  chronographical  and  histor- 
ical subjects,  which  he  had  studied  very  deeply.  He 
died  in  ''the  orthodox  fiiith,**  without  completing  his 
principal  (and,  indeed,  only  Icnown)  work,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  strongly  urged,  as  his  dying  request, 
npon  his  friend  Theophanes.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
chronography  or  chronicle,  the  title  of  which  in  full  is 
as  follows:  'EcXoyi)  Xpovoypa^ia^  ffvvrayuea  vird 
Tfiitpyiov  Movaxov  SvycfXXov  ytyovoro^  Tapaviov 
TLaTpiapxov  KutybravrtvoiroKtiii^  awo  'kSAfi  f^XP^ 
AiOK\¥iTtavoVy  A  select  ChnmieUj  drawn  up  by  Gtorge 
the  Monk,  SynceiluB  ofSaradue,  Patriarek  ofContHan- 
tinople^/rom  Adam  to  Diodeiian,  The  author  states 
that  he  intended  to  bring  his  work  down  to  A.D.  800 ; 
but,  as  already  stated,  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  and  the 
work  only  comes  down  to  the  accession  of  Diocletian, 
A.D.  284.  The  work  is  included  in  the  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  writers.  Goar,  the  Parisian 
editor,  contended  that  we  have  the  work  of  Syncellus 
in  a  complete  form,  but  the  contrary  opinion  seems 
to  be  the  better  founded.  Possevino,  Yossins,  and 
others  have  identified  Syncellus  with  Georgius  Har- 
martolus ;  but  Allatius  has  shown  that  this  identifica- 
tion is  erroneous.  Syncellus  has  transcribed  verbatim 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  so 
that  his  work  has  been  employed  to  restore  or  com* 
plete  the  Greek  text  of  the  Chronicon.  The  Chnmct' 
grapJda  of  Theophanes,  which  extends  from  A.D.  285 
to  A.D.  813,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that 
of  Syncellus,  and  completes  the  author's  original  de- 
sign. The  Bonn  editwn  of  Syncellus  is  edited  by  W. 
Dindorf,  and,  with  the  Wnei  Chronoffraphia  of  Niceph- 
oms  of  Constantinople,  occupies  2  vols.  8vo,  1829. 
(Tbeopbanea,  ProcatMtm  ad  chronog. ;  Cedren.  Com' 
pend,  ^ub.  init. ;  Allatius,  Ibid.  p.  24 ;  Fabricins,  BM. 
Gr,  vii,  457 ;  Cave,  Hi$L  Lit.  i,  641)._Smtth,  Dk^tmasy 
of  Gr,  and  JRom.  Biograpiky^  ii,  264.     See  Stkcbxxus. 

OephexL    See  Yxnb. 

Oephrtis  (rc^povct  P^^^*  ^  GrKcixed  form  of  the 
Heb.  ^fiS,  a  fritlage;  see  Caphar),  a  town  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (v,  70, 12)  as  captured  by  Antiochus  along 
with  Pella  and  Camus  (Camon),  and  therefore  situated 
in  the  same  vicinity  east  of  the  Jordan  (Reland,  Pa- 
lent,  p.  804) ;  perhaps  the  present  Kefr-A  wan,  a  short 
distance  N.E.  of  Kefr.Abil  (Robinson,  J!>iter  Retearch- 
es,  p.  318). 

Oe'ra  (Heb.  Geraf,  «^a,  a  gram  [see  Gebau]; 
Sept.  Tiipa),  the  name  of  at  least  three  Benjamites. 

1.  The  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Cbron.  viii,  3);  probably  the  same  with  the  one  men- 
tioned  (with  some  confusion)  in  verses  5, 7,  unless  one 
of  these  be  identical  with  No.  2  below.  In  Gen.  xlvi, 
21,  he  is  given  as  if  directly  the  son  of  Benjamin ;  and 
he  there  appears  among  the  descendants  of  Jacoln,  at 
the  time  of  that  patriarch's  removal  to  Egypt,  B.C. 
1874.  See  Jacob.  *'Gera  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  Benjamite  families  in  Numb,  xxvi,  88-40,  of 
which  a  very  obvious  explanation  is  that  at  that  time 
he  was  not  the  head  of  a  separate  family,  but  was  in- 
cluded among  the  Belaites ;  it  being  a  matter  cf  neces- 
sity that  some  of  Bela's  sons  should  be  so  included, 
Otherwise  there  could  be  no  family  of  Belaites  at  all. 


To  tlie  lemnka  made  udar  BMber  ihoaU  hm  added 
that  the  great  destraction  of  the  Bef^Jamites  reeorded 
in  Jndg.  xx  may  acoonnt  for  the  intvodnetioB  tif  so 
many  new  namea  in  the  later  Beigamite  liata  of  1 
Cbron.  vii  and  viii,  of  which  several  seem  to  be 


en's  naaea'*  (Smith).     See  Bbbjaxik.    Ib  1  Chron. 


vii,  7,  UzsiBL  occupies  the  same  poait&oii  aa  Gent 
where  in  the  genealogy.    See  Brla. 

2.  The  ikther  (or  ancestor)  €/i  Ehud  the  jadge  (Jod«:. 
iii,  15) ;  compare  1  Chron.  viii,  6,  7;  poesiUy  ideaticaLl 
with  No.  1  above.     B.C.  ante  1509.     See  Ehcd. 

3.  The  fiither  (or  ancestor)  of  Shimei,  which  latter 
so  grossly  abused  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  6 ;  xix,  16, 18 ; 
1  Kings  ii,  8) ;  tliottgfat  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
both  the  foregoing.     B.C.  ante  1028.    See  Shimbi. 

Gtorah  (H^A,  gerah\  a  berry  or  grannie  [compare 
English  ** barley-corn"  and  "grain"  as  measure  and 
weight] ;  Sept  o/3oXoc,  Vulgate  6b6bu\  the  smallest 
weight,  and  likewise  the  smallest  piece  of  money 
among  the  Hebrews,  equivalent  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  shekel  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  xxvii,  25;  Numb, 
iii,  47 ;  xviii,  16 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  12).  It  would  therefore 
weigh  18^  Paris  grains,  and  be  worth  about  3  cents. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  also  signiiles  cad^  as  being  a 
round  mass.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the 
geiah  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  some  kernel,  aa 
of  pepper  or  barley,  or  perhaps  the  seeds  of  the  canob- 
tree  (<c<panov)  may  have  been  originally  used  for  this 
weight,  but  it  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  4  or  5  beans 
of  the  carob,  and  according  to  the  Rabbins,  it  weighed 
as  much  as  16  grains  of  barley. — Gesenius.     See  Me'> 

TBOLOOY. 

Oerando,  Josbph  Mabib,  Babob  Db,  a  French 
statesman  and  philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Lyons 
February  29,  1772,  and  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood. During  the  RevolntiOB  he  served  in  the  French 
army,  and,  under  Napoleon,  he  filled  various  high  civil 
offices,  lie  was  made  a  French  peer  in  1837.  and  died 
at  Paris  November  10, 1842.  He  is  mentioned  here 
for  his  philosophical  and  ethical  writings.  Having 
sent  an  article  to  the  French  Academy  in  1799,  which 
received  a  prise,  he  enlarged  it  into  a  treatise  entitled 
Z)ei.$^ae«e<<f«rar<Je/Mfuer(1800,4vols.8vo).  ThU 
was  followed  by  Z>s  ^  Gtmraiiam  de*  eonmaUmmeu  hm- 
mamei  (1802, 8vo),  wUch  was  crowmsd  by  the  Berlin 
Academy.  His  most  important  work  is  his  HiMtin 
complete  dee  tyetemu  de  PkUoeopkU  condderm  nkUwe- 
mmi  OMxprincipee  de*  eomtaiemmeet  kmmamee  (1803, 3 
vols ;  8d  ed.  1847-^,  4  vols.  8vo) :— Z)«  perfecHaimtmemt 
moralomdeVedMeatumdem>i^mime(19U;  1832, 2  vols.), 
which  received  the  Montyon  prize  from  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  translated  into  Engliith  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Self-JSdueati&m  (Bc«<ton,  18G0» 
12mo).  De  Gerando  wrote  many  works  on  economical 
and  political  science. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  GSterale, 
XX,  148. 

Oe'TBX  (Heb.  Gerar^  ^*^ft,  according  to  Siroonis 
a  lodging-place,  according  to  others  from  the  Arabic 
water^s,  but  more  prob.  with  FOrst,  a  region,  as  be- 
ing the  centre  of  a  distinct  Philistine  kin^om;  Sept. 
and  JosephuB  [ra]  ripapo),  a  rery  ancient  town  and 
district  on  the  southernmost  borders  of  Palestine,  in 
the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  not  for  foom  Gaxa. 
It.  was  visited  by  Abraham  after  the  destmction  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xx,  1),  and  by  Isaac  when  there  was  a 
dearth  in  the  rest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xxvi,  1).  The  in- 
tercourse, differences,  and  alliances  of  the  Hebrew  lea- 
thers with  tlie  king  and  people  of  Gerar  form  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  portion  of  patriarchal  history 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  850).  See  Isaac  In 
Genesis  the  people  are  spoken  of  as  Philistinee ;  but 
their  habits  appear,  in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral 
than  they  subsequently  were.  Yet  they  are  even  then 
warlike,  since  Abimelech  had  '*  a  captofai  of  the  hast,*' 
who  spears  itom  his  fixed  title,  "  PfaichoU"  like  thai 
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of  the  king,  ^^Abimelech,"  to  be  *  permanent  officer 
(comp.  Gen.  X3ci,  32 ;  xzvi,26;  and  Psa.  xxxtv,  title). 
See  Abimelech.  The  local  description,  xxl,  1,  **  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is  probably  meant  to  indi- 
cate the  lunits  within  which  these  pastoml  Philistines, 
whose  chief  seat  was  then  Gerar,  ranged,  although  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  tliat  their  territor}''  em- 
braced all  the  interval  between  tliose  cities.  It  must 
have  trenched  on  the  "  south'*  or  "  south  country"  of 
later  Palestine.  From  a  comparison  of  xxi,  32  with 
xxvi,  23, 26,  Beeraheba  would  seem  to  be  just  on  the 
verge  of  this  territory,  and  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  to- 
wards the  N.E.  For  its  southern  boundary,  though 
very  uncertain,  none  is  more  probable  than  the  wadys 
EI-Arish  (*' River  of  Egypt'')  and  El-'Ain  ;  south  of 
which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of  Paran"  (xx,  15 ; 
xxi,  22, 34)  may  probably  be  reckoned  to  l)egtn.  Isaac 
was  most  probably  born  in  Gerar.  The  great  crops 
which  he  subsequently  raised  attest  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still  contains 
some  of  the  best  ground  in  Palestine  (xxi,  2;  xxvi, 
12).  It  was  still  an  important  place  in  later  times,  as 
we  may  gather  from  1  Chron.  xiv,  13, 14.  According 
to  the  ancient  accounts,  Gerar  lay  in  or  near  a  valley 
('*the  valley  of  Gerar,"  Gen.  xxvi,  17;  comp.  1  Sanu 
XV,  5),  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  great 
wady  Sfuriah  (or  one  of  the  branches  of  it)  that  comes 
down  from  Beersheba;  besides,  we  know  that  it  was 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Beersheba  when  Isaac  resided  there  (Gen.  xxvi, 
1, 20,  23 ;  26-38 ;  comp.  xx,  1).  The  name  continued 
to  exist  (perhaps  as  a  matter  of  trulition)  for  several 
centuries  after  the  Christian  sra.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome {Onomatt,  s.  v.  Gerar)  place  it  twenty-five  Ro- 
man miles  southward  from  Eleutheropolis ;  and  Sozo- 
men  (//if/.  Ecelei.  vi,  32 ;  ix,  17)  reports  that  a  large 
and  celebrated  monastery  stood  there,  near  a  winter 
torrent.  The  abbot  Silvanus  resided  there  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  the  name  of  Marcion, 
bishop  of  Gerar,  appears  among  the  signatures  of  the 
Council  of  Chslcedon  in  A.D.  451.  In  the  Talmudical 
writings  the  district  is  termed  Gerarki  (Schwarz,  PaJU 
ettine,  p.  109).  The  name  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards lost,  and  Dr.  Robinson  (Buearche*^  i,  279 ;  ii, 
383)  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  it  in  the  lo- 
cality ;  but  he  unnecessarily  disparages  the  claims  of 
wady  EL-Jerur,  which  runs  into  the  wady  £1-Arish  at 
Jebel  el-Helal,  to  be  regarded  as  a  southernmost  trace 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  (Jour,  Sac,  Lit,  July,  I860,  p. 
309-319).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells  mentioned  by 
him  as  lying  in  the  shallow  wady  El-Knsaimeh,  in  the 
same  neighborhood  (i,  280),  may  represent  those  disced 
by  Abraham  and  reopened  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi,  18-22). 
— Kxtto,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  J.  Rowlands,  in  travelling 
ftom  Gaza  to  Khulassah,  csme  after  3  hours'  march  to 
a  broad,  deep  wady,  Jurf  el-Gerar,  a  little  below  its 
junction  with  a  branch -valley  from  wady  Sheriah. 
Near  this  junction  are  ruins  called  Khurbet  el-Gerar 
(WillUms,  Holy  Cits,  1845,  App.  p.  488-492),  which  he 
identifies  with  Gerar.  This  account  Van  de  Yelde 
heard  confirmed  by  the  people  of  Gaza,  with  a  slight 
modification  {Narrative,  ii,  188).  There  are  no  ruins 
yet  standing,  but  scattered  stones  which  appear  to  have 
been  once  used  in  buildings ;  and  in  the  abHsence  of  old 
wells,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ancient  city  had  been 
supplied  from  some  spring.  Stewart's  suggestion  of 
the  ruins  of  ELAbdth  {Tent  and  Khan,  p.  207)  is  out 
of  the  question  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  814).  In  1 
Chron.  iv,  89,  the  Sept.  substitutes  Gerar  {Vipapa)  for 
Gedor  (q.  v.). 

Qerard,  Alexander,  sn  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  born  Feb.  22, 1728,  at  Garioch.  in  Aberdeenehire, 
and  was  educated  at  Marischal  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  1750  he  succeeded  Fordyce 
as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Marischal  Colleipe, 
and  in  1760  was  appointed  divinity  professor.  In  1771 
he  obtained  the  theological  professorship  at  King*s 


College,  Aberdeen.  He  died  in  1795.  He  wrote  (1.) 
An  &»as  on  Toite  (1759, 8vo ;  enlarged  edition,  1780). 
This  work  obtained  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  offered 
by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  (2.)  An 
Euay  on  Oenius  (Lond.  1767, 8vo) : — (3.)  Bermont  (Lon- 
don, 1780, 1782,  2  vols.  8vo)  :-^4.)  Dimertalumt  on  tke 
GemuB  and  Evidences  of  Chriitianiiy  (Lond.  1766, 8vo) : 
--<5.)  TTke  Pastoral  Care,  edited  by  his  son  (Lond.  1799, 
8vo). 

Gerard,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  son  of  Alexander  Gerard, 
was  bom  and  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  for 
some  time  pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  Groek  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1776  of  divinity.  He  died  in  1815. 
His  **  Institutes"  are  valuable  for  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  authorities  which  they  contain,  and  are  very 
scarce.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  edition  was  lost 
at  sea.  His  writings  are,  Instiixttee  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism (Edinb.  1808,  2d  edit  8vo)  i— Compendious  View  of 
the  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  ReSyion  (London, 
1828,  8vo).— Darling. 

Gerard,  Thorn,  Turn,  Tunc,  or  Tenque,  found- 
er  and  first  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  bom  about  1040,  on  the  isle  of  Martigues, 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  While  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  some  merchants  of  Amalfi  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
in  1050,  to  erect  a  Benedictine  monastery  near  the 
holy  sepulchre,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrims. 
It  was  called  Sainte  Marie  la  Latine.  Among  others, 
Gerard  arrived  to  pay  his  devotions,  and  be  acquired 
a  hi{;h  character  for  his  piety  and  prudence.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  increased  everj'  year,  enriching  the 
treasury  of  the  monaster}'.  In  1080  the  abbot  built  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  poor  and  sick  pilgrims,  the 
management  of  which  he  gave  to  Gerard.  The  chapel 
of  that  hospital  was  consecrated  to  St.  John,  because 
of  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  that 
Zacharias,  the  father  of  St.  John,  had  lived  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  built.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Gerard  projected  a  new  relig- 
ious order,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  military 
characters  were  to  be  blended.  Thb  design  he  began 
to  carry  out  in  the  year  1100,  when  numbers  associ- 
ated with  him  under  the  denomination  of  *' Hospital- 
lers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,"  **  who,  besides  the  three 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  took  a  par- 
ticular vow  to  devote  themselves  to  the  relief  of  all 
Christians  in  distress.  This  order,  and  the  rules  drawn 
up  for  its  government,  were  approved  and  confirmed 
by  pope  Paschal  II,  who,  by  a  bull  which  he  issued, 
granted  it  various  considerable  privileges,  and  recog- 
nised Gerard  as  the  first  grand  master.  Gerard  died 
in  the  year  1120.  Such  was  the  commencement  of 
that  order  which  in  succeeding  times  became  so  cele- 
brated in  history,  when  its  members  were  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards by  that  of  knights  of  Malta.'*— Hook,  Ecdes, 
Biog,  V,  298 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirah,  xx,  149. 

Gerard  or  Gerhard  Oroot.    See  Groot,  Geb- 

HARD. 

Ger&ia  ([v]  T'tpaoa,  prob.  of  Heb.  origin),  a  cele- 
brated city  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Per«a  (Joseph us, 
War,  iii,  3, 3),  placed  by  some  in  the  province  of  Cosle- 
S3rria  and  region  of  Decapolis  (Steph.  s.  v.),  by  oth- 
ers in  Arabia  (Epiph.  adv.  Heer, ;  Origen,  m  JohanJ), 
It  is  doubtless  the  Gelasa  assigned  by  Pliny  (v,  18)  to 
the  Decapolis.  These  various  statements  do  not  arise 
from  any  doubts  as  to  the  locality  of  the  cit}',  but  from. 
the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the  provinces  mentioned. 
In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of  Palestine  was  better 
known  than  Gerasa  (Smith,  XHct.  of  Class,  Geog,  s.  v.). 
It  lay  on  elevated  ground,  accordhu;  to  Ptolemv,  in 
68©  16'=3lo  45'  (Reland,  PaUest.  p.  469),  who  distin- 
guishes itfh>m  the  Gerassn  (Vfpaooa}  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  (ib,  p.  463).     It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  O.  T., 
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nor  in  the  Vaw,  bdIam  in  Um  nadii^  a«ni«M  (q.  t.) 
■t  Ihtt.  Tii,  38.  It  is  not  liaown  whm  or  by  whoni 
0*nu»  WIS  faimded.  Ita  inhabituita  irere  moctlj 
bcatlwn  ( JoKphns,  War,  ili,  3, 3  J  aimp.  Ir,  9, 1 ;  11, 16, 
6 ;  Ai^  xii),  16,  S).  It  is  flnt  mentioiied  bjr  Jossphui 
tt  tutTing  b«n  captured  by  Aleuiader  Jumaua  (B.C. 
cir.  8S),  who  wss  nctiulsd  by  a  desire  of  galolng  > 
liTge  tnuure  (Joseph  as,  If  or,  i,4,  8;  .litf.  viii,  2,  S), 
Tlut  king  died  ntiir  it  while  beaieging  RegabA  (_Aitl. 
XV,  6).  Before  the  place  had  time  to  racoTer  rrom  this 
captura,  it  was  Included  smoog  the  number  of  those 
cities  whicb  wera  burnt  by  the  enraged  Jews  in  their 
vengeance  on  the  Sjrrutos,  and  on  the  Roman  power 
generally,  for  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  their  nation 
atCBsarea  (Joaeplius,  War,  ii,  18, 1).  A  terrible  re- 
reBge  was  taken  by  other  cities,  but  Geraaa  is  honor- 
ably ezcepl«d  (ITur,  ii,18,  5).  It  had  scarcely  recov- 
ered from  (his  calamity  wben  tba  emperor  Vespasian 
dispatched  Annius,  his  general,  Co  captnre  it-  Aani- 
ui,  baring  carried  the  city  at  the  first  assault,  put  to 
the  sword  one  thousand  of  the  youth  who  bad  not  ef- 
fected their  escape,  enslaved  theli  families,  and  plun- 
dered and  flred  their  duellings.  It  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  a  century  subsequent  to  this  period  that 
Genua  attained  its  greatest  prosperity,  and  was  adorn- 
ed with  thoae  monuments  which  givs  it  a  place  among 
the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  History  tells  us  nothing 
of  this,  but  the  fragments  of  inscriptions  found  among 
its  ruined  palaces  and  temples  show  that  it  Is  indebted 
for  its  srcliilectural  splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of 
theAntonines  (A.D.  138-SO).  It  subsequently  became 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed its  castie  in  the  yesr  1132  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  825 ; 
Biilor.  nierotoL  p.  £15).  This  was  the  native  place 
of  NicomachoB  Gerasenus.  Coins  of  Geross  may  be 
seen  in  Eckhel  (.Vum.  Vel.  [li,  360).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saraceiu. 
There  are  no  traces  of  their  archilectnre^no  mosques, 
no  inscriptions,  no  reconstruction  of  old  edilices,  soch 
as  are  found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All 
here  Is  Roman,  or  at  least  snte-Islamic  j  ever]-  struc- 
ture remains  ss  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  or  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it,  ruinous  and  deserted.  It  Is  now 
tailed  Jerath.  Its  ruins  were  first  discovered  by  Seet- 
zen  (i,38S  sq.),and  have  often  been  subsequently  vis- 
ited. They  are  by  fur  the  most  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive east  of  tbe  Jordan.  They  are  situated  on  both 
sidM  of  a  shallow  valley  (hat  runs  from  north  to  south  , 
through  a  high  undulating  plain,  and  falls  into  the 
Zurka  (the  ancient  Jabbok)  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  A  little  rivulet,  thickly  ftinged  with  ole- 
ander, winds  through  the  valley,  giving  life  and  beau- 
ty to  the  deserted  city.  The  first  view  nf  the  ruins  is 
very  striking,  and  such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not 
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I  upon  the  mlsd.  The 
long  colormade  mnnlng  through  the  centre  of  tbe  city, 
terrains  ting  at  one  end  in  the  giacefnl  circle  of  the  to. 
mm ;  the  group*  of  oolamns  clustered  bere  and  thee* 
round  the  crumbling  walb  of  the  temples  ;  the  heavy 
masses  of  masonry  that  distingaiah  the  positions  of  the 
great  tbeatm ;  and  the  vast  BeM  of  shapeless  ruins 
rising  grsdnally  horn  the  green  banks  of  the  rivulK 
to  tbe  battlemented  hsigfats  on  each  ude — all  combins 
In  forming  a  ]Hctnre  nch  as  is  rarely  equalled.  Tbe 
form  of  the  city  is  an  IrregDlar  square,  each  aide  meas- 
uring nearly  a  mile,  it  was  suiroonded  by  a  atrooe 
wall,  a  large  pwdon  of  whkh,  with  Its  fl»nting  towers 
at  intervals,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preeervotion.  Time 
gateways  are  still  Dearly  perfect,  and  within  tin  city 
upwards  of  rm  hamired  aiid  Ikirly  columns  remain  on 
their  pedestals,  A  description  of  them  may  be  found 
in  Burckhardt's  Syria,  p.  tii-St ;  also  in  tboee  of  Lord 
Lindsay  and  others,  which  are  well  condensed  In  Kel- 
ley's  Sjrria,  p.  448  sq.  See  also  Bnckingham's  Pala- 
tine, p.  406 ;  Keith,  EMtnet  o/Prapkacg  (S6th  ed.).— 
Smith,  s.  v, ;  Kitto,  s.  v, 

OaraB^ne  (ripantvor),  an  hihabitant  of  Genua  (q. 
v.).  Several  MS9.  read  ripamiviir  Instead  of  Ttpyi- 
viiv^v,  in  Matt,  viil,  38 ;  but  the  city  of  Gerosa  lay  too 
far  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  admit  tbe  possitnlity  of 
the  miracles  having  been  wrought  In  its  vicinity.  If 
tbe  reading  ripamjjiin  be  the  true  one,thex"i"'i"''is- 
trict,"  must  then  have  been  very  large,  Including  Ga- 
dara  and  its  environs ;  and  Matthew  thus  uses  a  bivad- 
er  appellation,  where  Mark  and  Luke  use  a  more  spe- 
cific one.  Thlsis  not  impossible,  as  Jerome  (adOtadl) 
stalee  that  Gilead  was  In  bis  day  called  Gerosa,  and 
Origen  aSrms  that  Pipampiir  was  the  ancient  read- 
ing iOpp.  iv,  140).— Smith,  a.  v. .  See  Gadasa.  TTie 
nature  of  Origen's  argument  makes  thb  statement 
very  donbtfuL  It  looks  like  a  bold  bypothesis  to  get 
over  a  difficulty  (see  Alford,  ad  lor.).  The  rival  Ger- 
gesa,  however,  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebina  and  Je- 
rome. The  latter  thus  writes:  "  Hodieqne  super  moD< 
(em  vicnluH  demonstratur  juxta  stagnum  Tyberiadis 
inqnodporci  pnBCi]HtatiBunt"(OitODia<(.  s.v.).  Thom- 
son thinks  he  has  discovered  Gergesa  as  a  ruin  called 
Keria  or  Gena,  on  the  bank  of  wody  Semak,  east  of 
the  lake.  He  describes  It  as  "within  a  few  rods  of 
the  shore,  and  an  immense  mountain  rises  directly 
above  it,  in  which  are  ancient  tomlM,  ,  .  -  The  lake 
intain,  that  the  swine 
rusbiug  madly  down  It  could  not  stop,  but  would  be 
hurried  on  into  tbe  water  and  drowned"  (Land  aid 
Book,  ii,  M-S8).  It  is  uncertain  which  reading  has 
the  highest  authority,  and  consequently  these  conjec- 
tures are  very  doubtful  (see,  however,  Ellicott's  Lrc- 
lura  on  Ms  Li/s  qfav  Lord,  p,  188,  note;  Van  de 
Valde,if(notr,p.3Il;  Relaod. 
p.  601,  SOT).  See  Gebqeseke. 
."___  airauld.  HcoBEB.  a 

~ L-__  French  priest  of  ei ■' 

^"        "  the  13th  cent.,  Brst 

as  chaplain  of  pope  Clement  V. 
He  afterwards  became  arch- 
deacon of  En,  In  the  diocese  of 
Rouen.    Clement  V  finally  ap- 

t  pointed  him  bishop  of  C^tors, 
In  consideration,  it  is  ssid,  of  a 
Isrgesnmofmoney.    Hesoon. 
^  however,tookadTantageorhis 
'    position  to  drspoil  the  inhsb- 
I    itonts  of  his  diocese,  and  pope 
I    JohnXXIIapprantedthebish- 
[   ops  of  Riez  and  Arras  to  iuvef. 
tigate  the  charges  against  G^ 
rauld.     Accused  of  simony,  of 
Ingratituds  towards  the  see  of 
Borne,  of  cruelty  to  those  who 
appealed  from  his  deciarons,  of 
spoliation,  and  of  criminal  con- 
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nection  with  uromen,  be  was  condemned  to  prison  for 
life.  An  author  of  that  period,  Bernard  Gnidonis,  says 
that  Gr^raold,  after  being  stripped  of  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  was  condemned  to  be  dragged  on  the  public  high- 
way, flayed  in  some  parts,  and  finally  burned  alive. 
The  execntton  took  place  in  July,  1317.  See  Raynal- 
dus,  anno'1317 ;  Martene,  Veterum  <SVrrpfof*uf»,  t.  y,  p. 
174 ;  Bzovlus,  Num,  16 ;  Duchesne,  Histoire  de»  Cardi' 
ncttix  Jhmfois,  t.  ii,  p.  290.  — Hocfer,  Now,  Biog,  Gi- 
tUralej  xx,  185. 

Oerbaia,  Jeait,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom 
at  Rupois  in  1629,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
the  royal  college  of  Paris,  1662,  and  principal  of  the 
college  of  Rheims,  where  he  died  in  1699.  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  French  clergy  to  publish  the  D^ 
cisions  iouchant  les  lUguHers  (decreed  in  the  assembly 
of  1645),  with  Hallier's  notes.  He  wrote,  1,  De  CautU 
Jfc^oribus  (1679,  4to),  in  which  he  ably  supports  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  maintains  that 
episcopal  causes  ought  to  be  first  judged  by  the  metro- 
politan, and  the  bishops  in  his  province ;  Innocent  XI 
condemned  this  work  in  1680 :— 2.  TraiU  du  Pouvoir 
de  Uiglise  et  des  Princes  mr  la  empechemms  du  Mar- 
riaffe  (A  Treatise  on  the  authority  of  Kings  over  the 
hinderances  to  Marriage,  1690, 4to) : — 3.  Lettres  iouch- 
cmt  le  Peade  des  ReUgieux  (1698, 12mo) : — 4.  A  translar 
tion  of  the  treatise  by  Panormtu  on  the  Council  of  Basle 
(8vo) : — 5.  Lettre  sur  la  Comedie  (12mo) : — 6.  Letire  sur 
les  Dorures  et  le  Luxe  des  Habits  des  Femmes. — Dupin, 
Eccles.  Writers^  cent,  xvii ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  v,  299 ; 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Ginerale,  xx,  186 ;  Niceron,  Ml- 
moiresy  torn.  xiv. 

Oerberon,  Gadrikl,  an  indefatigable  Benedictine 
author,  was  bom  at  St.  Calais,  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
France,  Aug.  12, 1628.  He  became  a  Benedictine  in 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1649.  After  teaching 
theology  with  reputation  for  several  years,  he  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  Jansenism,  and  for  this  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  arrested  in  1682  by  Louis  XIV.  He  es- 
caped to  Holland,  and  in  1703  was  seized  by  the  bishop 
of  Mechlin  and  imprisoned  at  Amiens,  and  afterwards 
at  Vincennes,  for  no  crime  but  following  strictly  the 
Augustinian  theory  of  grace.  He  died  at  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  March  29, 1711.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Histoire  Ginerale  du  Jansenisme  (General  History  of 
Jansenism,  Amsterd.  1703,  3  vols.  12mo),  but  he  wrote 
very  largely  also  on  the  Jansenist  and  other  contro- 
versies.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklcp.  v,  31 ;  Hook,  Eccles. 
Biog,  V,  299;  Hoefer,  Nowf,  Biog.  Giner,  xx,  194  sq. 

Oerbert.     See  Sylvester  II,  Pope. 

Oerbert,  Martin,  baron  of  Homau  and  Benedic- 
tine abbot  of  St.  Blasien,  one  of  the  most  learned  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Horb, 
on  the  Neckar,  Aug.  13, 1720.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  in  Freiburg,  and  at  the  cloister  of  St. 
Blasien,  where  he  became  priest  in  1744,  and  abbot  in 
1764.  He  enlarged  his  mind  by  travel  and  varied  cul- 
ture, and  his  works  bear  ever}'  mark  of  industry  and 
learning.  He  died  May  3, 1793.  His  principal  works 
are  Historia  nigra  sylvcs  ord.  St.  Benedicti  (Colon.  1783- 
88, 3  vols.  4to) : — Principia  theoolgice  (St.  Blasien,  1757 
-59,  7  vols.) : — Theologia  Vetus  et  Nova  circa  Pnesen- 
tiam  Christi  in  Eucharistia  (Freiburg,  1756,  12mo) : — 
Monumenta  Veteris  LUurgiat  AlemannicfSj  ex  antiquis 
MSS.  coUecta  et  digesta  (St.  Blasien,  1777-79, 4to)  :— 
De  Cantu  et  Musicd  Sacra  a  prima  Ecclesiee  JEtnte  usque 
ad  presens  Tempus  (1774,  2  vols.).  Oerbert  divided 
his  history  of  church  music  into  three  parts:  the  first 
ends  at  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory ;  the  second  goes 
as  far  as  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  third  to  his 
own  time.  In  1784  he  published  a  work  of  more  im- 
portance, under  the  title  of  Scriptores  Ecclesiastici  de 
Musicd  iSacrd^  potissimum  ex  variis  ItaUaty  GoJUob,  et 
Germanics  Codiabus  coUecti  (3  vols.  4to).  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  on 
music,  from  the  8d  century  to  the  invention  of  print- 
Ill.— F  F  F 


ing,  and  whose  works  had  remained  in  manuscript.—. 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop.  v,  83 ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog,  vol. 
V. ;  Cboron,  Dictionnaire  des  Musiciens;  Hoefer,  JVour. 
Biog.  GenircUe,  xx,  198  sq. 

Gherbillon,  Jeak  Francois,  a  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary to  China,  was  born  at  Verdun  Jan.  11, 1634. 
He  studied  at  Nancy  under  the  Jesuits,  and  was,  with 
five  others,  sent  as  missionary  to  China,  where  he 
arrived  March  25,  1686.  The  missionaries  at  once 
sought  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  who  refused  to 
admit  the  new  religion,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  sects 
of  Fo,  Tao-sse,  the  Lamas,  and  the  Ha-changs  taught 
men  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil,  there  was  no  need  of  a 
fourth  for  the  same  purpose,  which  would  only  lead  to 
doctrinal  disputes.  Yet,  by  special  edict,  he  retained 
at  his  court  the  missionaries  Gerbillon,  Pereira,  and 
Bouvet,  with  permission  to  practice  the  religion,  but 
not  to  teach  it.  He  commanded  them  to  learn  the 
Chinese  and  other  dialects,  and  sent  them  on  several 
diplomatic  missions.  In  1692  Christian  worship  was 
finally  permitted  in  China ;  but  Gerbillon 's  attempts 
to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  open 
the  country  to  European  commerce,  failed  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  divers  other  orders  of  Roman  mission- 
aries. He  was  for  Fome  time  rector  of  the  French 
College  of  China,  and  died  at  Pekin  Maitsh  26, 1707. 
He  wrote  Elements  of  Geometry  in  Chinese  and  Tartar 
(Pekin) : — Theoretical  and  Practical  Geomdry,  in  the 
same  languages,  and  published  also  at  Pekin : — Ohser- 
vaiUms  hiatoriques  sur  la  grande  Tartaric  (in  Du  Halde*s 
Descriptkn  de  la  CHni^  t.  zxxiii): — Relation  de  kidt 
Voyages  en  Tariarie  (in  Du  Halde).  He  is  also  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  author  of  the  Eiementa  Lingum 
Tariariccs^  which  others  attribute  to  the  missionaries 
Couplet  or  Bouvet.  See  Leitres  Mijiantes,  tom.  xviii ; 
Hist,  genir.  des  Voyage^  t.  vii  and  viii. — Hoefer,  Noun, 
Biog,  GMrcUe,  xx,  203  Fq. 

Oerdes,  Daniel,  a  learned  German  divine,  and 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  was  born  at  Bremen 
April  19, 1698.  He  took  hisdoctor's  degree  at  Utrecht, 
after  which  (1726)  he  became  professor  of  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Dui^burg.  He  removed 
to  Groi^jngen  in  1735,  and  died  Feb.  11, 1765.  His 
works  >ire  accurate,  and  of  great  utility  for  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  Among  them  are  Historia  Refor^ 
matiotiiSj  sive  Iniroductio  in  historiam  evangtVi  saatlo 
xvi  passim  per  Europam  renovati,  etc.  (Gron.  1744-52, 
4  vols.  4to): — Florilegium  historico-criticum  librorum 
variorum  (Gron.  1763, 8vo) : — MeteUmata  Sacra  (Gron. 
1759, 4to) :— iSgpcctwen  Italim  Re/ormata  (L.  Bat.  1766, 
4to) : — Doctrina  gratia  sice  compendium  theohguB  dog- 
matica  (Duisb.  1734,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GM- 
ralcj  xx,  206 ;  Herzog,  RecU-Encyldop,  v,  34. 

Oerdil,  Hyacinth e  Sioismond,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologian,  and  cardinal  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Paul,  was  bom  at  Samoens,  in  Savoy,  June  23,  1718. 
In  1782  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Bamabites,  and 
studied  at  Bologna,  where  his  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  cardinal  archbishop  Lambertini,  who  se- 
cured his  aid  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on 
Canonization.  He  was  subsequently  made  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  first  at  Macerata  (1737) 
and  afterwards  at  Turin  (1749).  In  1777  pope  Pius 
YI  made  him  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Cecilia, 
and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  He  would 
probably  have  been  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Pius 
VI  but  for  his  great  age.  He  died  August  12,  1802. 
GrerdU  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  intel- 
lect and  of  large  acquirements.  His  writings  on  met- 
aphysical subjects,  especially  against  Lookers  philoso- 
phy, have  secured  the  admiration  of  many  Protestants 
as  well  as  of  Roman  Catholics.  He  also  wrote  largely 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  against  Bayle  and 
the  Encyclopedists.  Editions  of  bis  works  were  pub* 
lished  by  P.Toselli  (Bologna,  1781-1794,  6  vols.),  and 
by  Fontana  and  Grandi  (Rome,  1806  sq.,  20  vols.).    Iq 
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the  20ih  vol.  of  the  Utter  edition  there  is  a  biogrti>h7 
of  Gerdil  by  Fontana.  See  Tipaldo,  Biogrofa  de^i 
ItaUam  ittustr%  torn,  iv ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  (JitUrale^ 
XX,  207  sq. ;  Gams,  Ge»cK  der  Kirche  Chritti  im  19<«" 
Jahrhtuidert  (Junsb.  1853,  vol.  i). 

Qherem.    See  Garmitv. 

Gtorgftsa,  Gtorgtea.  See  Gbrasbne  ;  Gadaba  ; 
Gbbobsenx. 

Gherges^ne  (rcpyctnivo^:),  a  reading  (ripyi<npfwv) 
found  in  the  Received  Text  (with  many  fragmentary 
uncial  and  other  MSS.)  in  the  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  swine  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  viii,  28),  instead 
of  Gadarene  (TaSapriVh/v,  as  Tiscbendorf,  with  several 
of  the  earliest  and  many  later  MSS.),  or  Geratene  (Fe- 
paenyviiDv,  so  Lachm.  with  most  of  the  cursive  MSS. 
and  several  versions),  or  even  Gazarene  (Fa^api^i^iDi/, 
so  the  Codex  Sinaiticus).  In  the  parallel  passages 
(Marie  V,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  26)  the  readings  are  different, 
but  equally  disputed  (R.  T.  VadaprivioVf  with  by  far 
the  greatest  weight  of  authority ;  Lachm.  and  Tisch. 

Vipa«n)vwVt  with  K  [in  Mark  only,  in  Luke  r<py«n|- 
vuv]f  B,  etc.).  It  is  evident  that  the  evangelists  did 
not  write  the  same  name ;  and  we  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  the  exact  spot  was  one  on  the  immediate 
lake  shore,  within  the  bounds  of  the  region  indifferent- 
ly known  by  either  of  the  general  names  Gadara  or 
Gercua;  or  if  "Gergesenes"  be  retained,  it  may  refer 
to  the  ancient  territor}'  of  the  Girgaafutes  (q.  v.),  in 
the  same  neighborhood.    See  GERASEifB. 

Gtor'gesite  (only  in  the  plnr.  Vi^ioaXot),  a  Gra- 
cized  form  (Judith  v,  16)  of  the  ancient  Giboashite 
(q.  v.). 

Gerhard,  Johaim,  an  eminent  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Quedlin- 
burg  October  17, 1582.  In  1599  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  and  studied  medicine  for  a 
time,  then  went  to  Jena,  where  he  privately  stud- 
ied Hebrew,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  fathers.  After 
passing  A.M.,  he  began  to  give  private  lectures  in 
those  branches  and  in  theology.  Thence  he  went  to 
Marburg,  where  the  .teachings  of  Winckelmann  and 
Mentzer  deeply  impressed  him.  After  lecturing  on 
theology  at  Jena,  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
Heldbnrg,  offered  him  by  Casimir,  duke  of  Coburg,  in 
1606.  Declining  two  calls  to  Jena  in  1610  and  1611, 
and  one  to  Wittenberg  in  1613,  he  finally  accepted  the 
seniorate  of  the  faculty  of  Jena,  at  the  command  of 
George  I,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  1615.  Here  he  devo- 
ted his  great  talents  industriously  to  his  duties  to  the 
university,  the  Church,  and  the  state.  He  held  the 
first  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  conferences  at  Jena, 
1621 ;  Leipsic,  1624  and  1630 ;  and  was  consulted  by 
princes  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  matters.  He 
died  Aug.  20, 1637.  Gerhard's  great  points  of  excel- 
lence as  a  dogmatic  writer  are  comprehensiveness  of 
plan,  thoroughness  of  the  treatment  of  topics,  and  per- 
spicuity of  style.  The  Loci  Comnumea  Theologici  has 
not  only  been  a  standard  of  Lutheran  theology  for  two 
centuries,  but  has  also  been  greatly  valued  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Reformed  theologians. 

The  exegetical  writings  of  Gerhard  are  also  of  great 
value,  the  most  important  being  Comment,  in  Harmont- 
am  hist,  evang,de  Passiane  et  Returrectione  Christi  (1617^ 
4to),  a  continuation  of  the  commentaries  of  Chemnitz 
and  Lyser,  and  published  with  them  (Hamburg,  1652, 
8  vols.  fol.).  It  is  specially  valuable  for  its  patristic 
learning.  Posthumously  appeared  his  Comm.  in  Gen- 
esin  (1637, 4to)  ;  Comm,  in  Ikuteronomium  (1638,  4to) ; 
in  land  2  Tim.  (1643) ;  in  1  and  2  Peier  (1641) ;  ad  Co- 
loss.  (1660, 4to)  ;  ad  Rfnnanos  (1666, 4to).  He  also  pub- 
lished De  Sacra  Script.  Interpretations  (1610,  4to)  :— 
Methodus  Stud.  Theol.  (1620)--still  valuable  as  a  meth- 
odological work.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatic  theolog}* 
Gerhard  has  made  his  name  immortal  by  two  great 
works ;  the  first  is  Doctrina  catholiea  et  evange&ca^  quam 


ecolerim  Aygiukma  eonfettiom  addidrn  p/nfitmiiir  ex 
RomoM-eathotioorwn  scriptorun  sufrctgOs  eonjmnata 
(1684, 8  vols.),  a  work  which  many  tlieologiaDa  conaid- 
er  the  best  of  Gerhard'8  writings.  The  other  great 
work  ia  Lod  Theologid^  cum  pro  adtiruenda  veritatt^ 
turn  pro  dutmenda  quommvis  eontradicentimnfaUkaie^ 
which  he  began  in  Heldborg  when  only  twenfy-eeven 
yean  of  age,  and  of  which  be  celebrated  the  comple- 
tion (ninth  volume)  at  Jena  in  1629  (first  edit.  Jena, 
1610-1625,  9  vols. ;  frequently  reprinted ;  one  of  the 
best  e^tmns  is  that  by  Cotta,  Tub.  1762-1789, 22  vote. 
4to,  the  two  last  volumes  containing  index  by  G.  H. 
M&ller ;  a  new  edition  was  began  by  Dr.  Preasa,  Ber- 
lin, 1867  sq.).  That  part  of  the  Loci  which  treats  of 
God  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  developed  more 
fully  in  his  work  published  in  1625,  under  the  title  £z- 
egetisswevherixn'explioatioarticuUirumjeA/c.  The  value 
of  the  Loci  I%eologKi  in  comparison  with  the  predeces- 
sors of  Gerhard  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially 
with  Hutter  and  with  his  successors,  especially  with 
Calov  and  Quenstedt,  is  ably  treated  by  Gass  in  hia  6/e- 
achichte  der  protest.  Dogmai,  i,  261. 

The  practical  writings  of  Gerhard  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Chriatian  love  and  devotion.  He  was,  indeed, 
charged  by  the  cold  dogmatists  of  the  time  with  pie- 
tism and  mysticism.  Among  them  are  MedUaiinmu 
Sacra  ad  veram  piekUem  exdiandaM  etc.  (Jena,  1606): 
— Schola  Pietatisy  d.  i  christL  Unterrickiung  z,  GoitseUg- 
keU  (Jena,  1622-23, 12  vols.) :— 52  H»Uge  Beiracktungen. 
These  have  been  frequently  reprinted;  the  Meditth 
tiones  has  passed  through  scores  of  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  often  reprinted  (lat- 
est, Lend.  1841, 12mo).  For  a  list  of  all  his  writings, 
see  Fischer,  Vita  Joanms  Gerkardi  (Lips.  1723) ;  see 
also  Herzog,  Becd-EncykhpSdiey  v,  40;  Gieseler,  Chireh 
History  (ed.  Smith),  iv,  574. 

Gtorhard,  Johann  Ernst,  (1.)  a  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Jena  December  15, 16 il.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Altdorf,  Helmstadt,  I^ipzig.  and 
Wittemberg.  devoting  himself  to  Oriental  literature 
and  theology.  He  visited  successively  the  libraries  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  in  his  joumej 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary men  of  that  period.  After  his  return  to  Jena  he 
became  professor  of  history,  afterwards  of  theology,  in 
the  universit}',  and  died  in  that  city  Feb.  24^  1^. 
He  wrote  Ilarmonia  linguarum  orientalium  :-^CoHsen- 
sus  et  Dissensus  religionum  pro/anantm  Judaismiy  Sor 
maritanismi^  Muhcanedismi  et  pagamsmi.  —  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  i4%.  Encyd, ;  Jdcher,  Allg.  GH.'Lex. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  GeniraUt  xx,  218. 

Gerhard,  Johann  Ernst,  (2.)  son  of  Johann 
Ernst  (1.),  was  bom  at  Jena  Feb.  19, 1662.  He  studied 
theology  at  Jena  and  Altdorf,  became  a  member  of  the 
Societas  Disqvirentium^  and  contributed  a  number  of 
Memoirs  to  the  A  eta  Eruditontm  of  Leipzig.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  church  and  school  inspector  of 
Gotha ;  was  called  to  Giessen  in  1696  as  professor  of 
theology,  and  l>ecame  preacher  in  the  same  city  in 
1698.  He  wrote  some  controversial  works  litUe  sou(;ht 
after  now ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  entitled 
Der  lutherischen  vnd  refomUrten  Religion  EimgieiL — 
Ersch  u.Gruber,  Al/g. Encyd. ;  Fischer,  Vita  Geriardi'. 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generak^  xx,  213. 

Gerhard,  St.,  was  bom  at  Staves,  dioceee  of  Ka- 
mar,  in  890.  In  his  youth  he  served  under  Berengar, 
count  of  Namur.  Being  once  at  a  hunt,  he  left  bis 
companions  and  retired  to  pray  in  a  chapel  bailt  on  a 
high  cliff  near  the  village  of  St.  Gerhard.  Having 
fallen  asleep  there,  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he  thought 
that  he  saw  the  apostles,  and  that  Peter,  taking  hhn 
by  the  hand,  took  him  around  the  chapel,  afterwards 
telling  him  that  it  was  to  be  enlarged  in  honor  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  martyr  Eugene,  and  that  the  bones  of 
the  latter  were  to  be  brought  tiiere.  GeHiard  fiilfilled 
this  dream,  and  in  918  built  there  a  church  and  also  a 
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convent.  Some  time  after  he  -was  Bent  by  Beren^^ 
on  a  miBsion  to  count  Robert  of  Paris,  after  ful  filling 
which  he  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 
The  relics  of  Sc  Eugene  and  of  several  other  saints 
were  given  him  by  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  was 
said  to  possess  enough  of  them  to  supply  all  France  1 
The  fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  St. 
Eugene  was  soon  spread  around,  and  drew  crowds  of 
visitors,  obliging  Gerhard  to  live  in  a  cell  near  the 
church  in  order  to  obtain  some  quiet.  After  spending 
twenty-two  years  in  the  reformation  of  convents,  he 
died  Oct.  3,  957.  He  was  canonized  by  Innocent  II. 
See  Mabillon,  Acta  ss.  ord.  8,  Bened,  v,  248  sq.< — Her- 
zog,  Recd-Encykhp.  v,  89. 

G^rhardt,  Paul,  the  *' prince  of  German  hym- 
nists,"  was  bom  at  Grafenhainichen,  in  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  in  1606  or  1607.  He  received  his  first  ap- 
pointment in  1651  as  minister  at  Mittenwalde.  In 
1657  he  was  called  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Berlin.  In  1668  he  became  archdeacon  at  LUbben, 
in  Saxony,  where  he  died  in  1676.  As  a  theolo^- 
an,  he  is  noted  particularly  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  As  a  poet, 
his  hjrmns  are  remarkable  for  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing and  suggestive  thought.  They  are  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  feelings  and  experience,  and  charac- 
terized generally  by  their  subjective  tone.  Among 
his  120  hymns  there  are  no  less  than  16  commencing 
with  *^  I,"  and  60  othera  referring  exclusively  to  God 
and  the  individual  heart;  yet  their  popular  element 
distinguishes  his  productions  from  the  poets  of  the  Ref- 
ormation and  those  of  the  later  rationalistic  period. 
**His  h}nnns  happily  combine  simplicity  with  depth 
and  force.  They  are  the  heart-utterances  of  one  who 
had  a  simple  but  sublime  fiiith  in  God,  and  who  recog- 
nised his  fatherly  presence  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
the  superintendence  of  Providence,  and  the  daily  be- 
stowm^nt  of  the  surpassing  gifts  of  redemption."  He 
never  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  hymns,  but 
after  1649  they  found  their  way  into  Protestant  hymn- 
books.  J.  £.  Ebeling,  music  director  in  Gerhard t's 
church,  had  them  published  in  1667,  with  music  of  his 
own  composition.  There  have  been  many  editions 
since;  among  the  latest  are  those  of  Wackemagel 
(Stuttg.  1843;  new  edit.  1849),  Schultz  (Berlin,  1842), 
Becker  (Lpz.  1851\  and  Langbecker,  Leben  vnd  Lieder 
Gerhardts  (Berl.  1841).  Many  of  his  hymns  have  been 
translated  into  English ;  the  fullest  collection  is  Paul 
Gerhardt*s  iPpiritual  Songs,  translated  by  John  Kelly 
(Lond.  1867),  a  well-meant  but  unsuccessful  effort.  His 
noble  hymn,  O  Hcatpi  voU  Blut  und  Wunden  (based  on 
Bernard's  8aboe  ccqntt  cruentatuin)^  has  been  repeatedly 
rendered ;  the  best  veraion  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander (0  tacred  Head  now  wounded),  given  in  Schaff's 
Chritt  in  Song,  p.  178.  His  BeJUM  du  deine  Wege  is 
admirably  translated  by  John  Wesley  in  the  hymns, 
Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs  (779  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hymn-book),  and  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears  (780  of 
the  same  collection).  His  0  Jesu  Christ  mein  schdnes 
Lust  is  also  translated  by  John  Wesley  (Jesus,  t/ty 
boundless  love  to  me,  Hymn  883,  Methodist  Hymn- 
book).  Dr.  Schaff  also  gives  versions  of  his  Wir  smgen 
dir,  Immamud,  We  sing  to  thee,  Immanuel  (Christ  in 
Song,  p.  56) ;  DrohUch  soil  mein  fferze  springen.  All  my 
heart  this  night  rejoices  (Christ  in  Song,  p.  68,  0. 
Winkworth's  venion) ;  0  Welt,  sieh  hier  d^  LAm, 
O  world,  behold  upon  the  tree  (Christ  in  Song,  p.  174, 
C.  Winkworth's  yereion).  Some  of  these,  and  also 
versions  of  other  of  Gerhardt's  hymns,  are  given  by 
Cox,  Hymns  from  the  German  (Lond.  1865) ;  and  by  C. 
Winkworth,  Lyra  Germaniea  (London ;  reprinted  in 
New  York).  See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Herzog,  BecU-Kncyldopadie,  ▼,  45 ;  Hoefer,  Nonv,  Biog, 
Gener,  xx,  214 ;  Miller,  Our  Hymns,  their  Authors  and 
Origin  (Lond.  1866, 12mo);  Wimmer,  Leben  G,'s  (Al- 
tenburg,  1728) ;  Roth,  G.  naeh  seinem  Leben  ti.  Wirken 
(Leipz.  1829) ;  Schulz,  Paul  0.  u.  dor  grotse  KurfOnt 


(Berl.  1840);  Wildenhahn,  Paxd  O,,  tin  kirehen-gesch. 
LOensbild  (Leips.  1845 ;  2d  edit  1850). 

Oerhoch  or  Gtoroch,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1093  at  Polling,  in  Bavaria. 
Soon  after  completing  his  theological  studies  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  conflict  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperora  in  favor  of  the  former.     Bishop  Herman 
of  Augsburg  made  him  a  canon  and  scholasticus  of  the 
cathedral  school ;  but  he  soon  left  this  position,  as  the 
bishop,  who  sided  with  the  emperor,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  schismatic.     He  withdrew  to  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  Raitenbuch  (now  Rotenbuch),  where  ho 
remained  until  1122,  when,  peace  having  been  made  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg recalled  him.    In  1123  he  accompanied  the  bishop 
to  Rome,  to  reconcile  him  with  the  pope.    After  his  re- 
turn from  Rome  he  was  again  for  a  time  MagiHer  and 
Doctor  Juvenum  at  Augsburg,  but,  being  disgusted 
with  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed there,  he  left  the  city  again  for  Raitenbuch. 
But  there  also  his  reformatory  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful, although  they  were  supported  by  the  pope.     In 
1126,  bishop  Kuno,  of  Ratisbon,  made  him  his  secretar}- ; 
soon  after  he  ordained  him  priest,  and  gave  him  the 
parish  of  Cham,  to  establish  there  a  house  for  regular 
canons ;  but  the  opponents  of  a  rigid  discipline  again 
thwarted  the  whole  plan.     After  the  death  of  bishop 
Kuno,  Gerhoch  found  a  new  patron  in  arehbishop  Con- 
rad I  of  Salzburg,  who,  in  1132,  made  him  provost  of 
the  monastery  of  Reichersberg,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death  in  1169.     Gerhoch  was  a  zeal- 
f  us  defender  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy  and  of  all  the  claims 
of  the  pope,  and  a  violent  and  quarrelsome  opponent 
of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  emperors  in  Church  af- 
fairs, of  simony,  and  of  the  marriage  of  priests.     He 
devoted  througtiout  his  life  a  special  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  was  a  steadfast  adher- 
I  ent  of  the  theological  method  of  the  earlier  fathers  in 
opposition  to  the  rising  Bcholasticism.    He  even  went 
[  so  far  as  to  charge  the  Magister  Senientiarum  with  her- 
esy.    His  eagerness  in  combating  Adoptianism  and 
Nestorianism  carried  him  off  into  the  other  extreme, 
I  and  he  used  many  expressions  on  the  person  of  Christ 
which  seem  to  be  Eutychian.    Of  his  writings,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  64th  Psalm,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
corrupt  condition  of  the  Chureh,  is  best  known.     He 
gives,  himself,  a  list  of  all  his  works,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Pez  as  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Thesaurus 
Anecdotorvm,  in  1728.     Some  of  these  works  have  not 
yet  been  found.     Those  that  are  known  are  given  in 
Migne,  Patrohgia  Latina,  vols,  cxciii,  ex  civ.  —  See 
Herzog,  Real-Eneyklop,  v,  49;  Neander,  Church  His- 
tory (Torrey's  transl.,  vol.  iv).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Oer'izlm  (always  with  the  prefix  &*Vr'^A  "lii,  Har 
Gerizsim^  Mount  of  the  Gerisdtes  [firom  '^'la,  Geritzi', 
dwellen  in  a  shorn  (i.  e.  desert)  land,  from  t^k,  go/- 
raz',  io  cut  ofS;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued  by  David, 
1  Sam.  xxvii,  8] ;  Sept.  Fapi^iV,  Josephus  Fapt^eiV) 
and  Ebal  were  two  mountains  of  Samaria,  forming 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  which  contained  the 
ancient  town  of  Shechem,  the  present  Nabli^s.  From 
this  connection  it  is  best  to  notice  them  together.  The 
valley  which  these  mountains  enclose  is  about  200  or 
300  paces  wide,  by  above  three  miles  in  length ;  and 
Mount  Ebal  rises  on  the  right  hand  and  Gerizim  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  valley  (which  extends  west-north- 
west) as  a  person  approaches  Shechem  from  Jerusa- 
lem (see  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi,  641  sq.).  These  two  moun- 
tains were  the  scene  of  a  grand  ceremony — ^perhaps 
the  most  grand  in  the  history  of  nations^uly  per- 
formed liy  Joshua  as  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of 
the  Promised  Land  (Deut.  xxvii ;  Josh,  viii,  80-^). 
See  below.  These  mountains  are  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus as  being  similarly  situated  on  either  side  of  She- 
chem (An*,  iv,  8,  44).    He  also  refen  to  the  temple 
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bollt  upon  one  of  them  by  the  Samaritans  after  the 
exile  as  the  seat  of  thetr  national  worship  (Ant,  xi,  7, 
2 ;  8, 2-6),  as  related  in  the  Apocryplia  (2  Hacc.  yi,  2). 
See  below.  In  order  to  justify  their  traditions  in  this 
respect,  they  hare  corrupted  the  reading  of  their  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  Deut.  xxvii,  4,  so  as  to  read 
"Gerizim"  instead  of  **Ebal."  It  was  from  the  top 
of  this  mountain  tliat  Jotham  uttered  the  famous  para- 
ble of  the  trees  to  the  Shechemite  insurrectionists 'un- 
der Abimelech,  gathered  in  the  plain  below  (Judg.  ix, 
7),  a  position  from  which  he  could  easily  be  heard  (see 
Hackett's  lUuttra,  of  Script,  p.  198).  The  ascent  of 
the  hill  is  so  difficult  that,  ere  any  of  the  followers  of 
Abimelech  could  climb  it,  Jotham  would  be  far  away 
among  the  defiles  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  Sm 
Jotham. 

1.  Mount  Grerizim  has  been  fully  described  by  ser- 
eral  travellers  who  have  ascended  it.  The  latest  and 
most  complete  account  of  the  objects  of  interest  extant 
upon  it  may  be  found  in  M.  Saulcy*s  Narrative,  chap, 
viii,  where  also  its  history  is  giren  in  detail.  See  also 
Robinson's  Bibl.  ReBearr^et,  iii,  96  sq. ;  Olin's  TYaveUf 
ii,  340  sq.  Dr.  Robinson  says :  *^  Mounts  Gerizim  and 
£bal  rise  in  steep,  rocky  precipices  immediately  from 
the  valley  on  each  side,  apparently  some  800  feet  in 
height.  The  sides  of  both  these  mountains  as  here 
seen  (i.  e.  Arom  Nabli^s)  were,  to  our  eyes,  equally 
naked  and  sterile.  The  side  of  the  northern  mountain, 
Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of  ancient  excavated  sep- 
olchres.  The  southern  mountain  is  now  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Jebul  et-Tur,  though  the  name  Gerizim  is 
known  at  least  to  the  Samaritana.  The  modem  ap- 
pellation of  Ebal  we  did  not  learn."  Dr.  Olin  states 
that  the  summit  of  Gerizim  is  somewhat  higher  tlian 
that  of  Ebal.  The  top  of  Gerizim  aflbrds  a  command- 
ing view  of  a  considerable  region,  diiefly  occupied 
with  mountains  of  inferior  elevation,  but  also  embrac- 
ing several  fruitful  valleys,  especially  those  of  Nab- 
lus  and  of  wady  Sahl,  through  which  lies  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  A  great  number  of  villages  are  seen  all 
along  its  north-eastern  side,  upon  high  and  apparently 
precipitous  spurs  of  the  mountain  which  push  out  into 
the  valley  from  (wady  Sahl)  the  main  ridge.  Culti- 
vation is  carried  quite  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees, 
while  every  level  spot  and  a  vast  number  of  small 
fields,  supported  by  terraces,  are  sown  in  wheat  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  table-land  on  the  summit 
of  Gerizim  itself  exhibits  marks  of  recent  tillage. 
Mount  Ebal,  as  viewed  from  Grerizim,  spreads  out,  like 
the  latter,  into  a  table-Uud,  but  is  apparentl}'  rocky 
and  more  broken,  and  less  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Mount  Gerizim  is  ascended  by  two  well-worn  tracks, 
one  leading  from  the  town  of  Nablfis  at  its  western 
extremity,  the  other  from  the  valley  on  its  northern 
side,  near  one  of  the  two  spots  pointed  out  as  Joseph's 
tomb.  It  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
that  the  holy  places  of  the  Samaritans  are  collected. 
First,  there  occurs  the  small  hole  in  the  rocky  ground 
where  the  lamb  is  roasted  on  the  evening  of  the  Pass- 
over; next,  the  large  stone  structure  occnp3dng  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple.  In  one  of  the  towers  of 
this  edifice,  on  the  north-east  angle,  is  the  tomb  of  a 
Mussulman  saint,  Sheik  Ghranem.  Under  the  south- 
em  wall  of  this  castle  or  temple  is  a  line  of  rocky 
slabs,  called  the  *'ten  stones,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  ten  (or  twelve)  stones  brought  by  Joshua,  or  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  the  northern  kingdom ;  they  have  ev- 
ery appearance  of  a  large  rocky  platform,  divided  by 
twelve  distinctly  marked  natural  fissures.  Beyond 
this  platform,  still  further  to  the  east,  is  a  smooth  sur- 
face of  rock,  sloping  down  to  a  hole  on  its  south  side ; 
the  scene,  according  to  Samaritan  tradition,  which 
some  recent  travellers  have  endeavored  to  vindicate, 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice  (Moriah,  Gen.  xxiv),  of  his 
meeting  with  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv ;  so  Theodotus  in 
Eusebius,  Prop.  Ev,  ix,  22),  and  several  other  sacred 


events.  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pidai.,  p.  245.)  Mr. 
Bartlett  also  ascended  Mount  Ebal,  but  he  says  he 
"  could  discover  no  trace  of  by-gone  generations,  though 
the  view,  like  that  ftt>m  Gerizim,  is  splendid  and  ex- 
tensive'* (FooUteps  of  our  Lord,  p.  186).  The  remains 
of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  are  ftilly  described 
by  Thomson  (/ximf  and  Book,  ii,  218  sq.).— Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  SiiECHBM. 


Sovfk. 

Foandstions  of  Samsritan  Temple  on  Gerizim. 

2.  The  leading  historical  incidents  connected  with 
Mount  Gerizim  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character, 
and  some  of  them  (as  above  intimated)  have  been  the 
I  subjects  of  controversy. 

(1.)  High  places  had  a  peculiar  charm  attached  to 
them  in  those  days  of  external  observance.  The  law 
was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the  blessings  and  corses  af- 
fixed to  the  performance  or  neglect  of  it  were  directed 
to  be  pronounced  upon  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  (See  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  montibus  Ebal  et  Garizun,  Argent.  1773; 
Stiebritz,  Viadicia  rutv  ^3^9  contra  Kamicottum,  Hal. 
1767 ;  ZefTel,  id.  ib.  1766 ;  Vershuir,  De  lecHone  Samar. 
ad  loc.,  France.  1767.)  Six  of  the  tribes  —  Simeon, 
Levi  (but  Joseph  being  represented  by  two  tribes, 
Levi's  actual  place  probably  was  as  assigned  below), 
Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  were  to  take 
their  stand  upon  the  former  to  bless ;  and  six,  name- 
ly, Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali, 
upon  the  latter  to  curse  (Deut.  xxvii,  12-13).  Ap- 
parently, the  ark  halted  midway  between  the  two 
mountains,  encompassed  by  the  priests  and  Levites, 
thus  divided  by  it  into  two  bands,  with  Joshna  for 
their  coryphsus.  He  read  the  blessings  and  cursings 
successively  (Josh,  viii,  83,  34),  to  be  re-echoed  by  the 
Levites  on  either  side  of  him,  and  responded  to  by  the 
tribes  in  their  double  array  with  a  loud  Amen  (Deut 
xxvii,  14).  Curiously  enough,  only  the  formula  for 
the  curses  is  given  (ibid,  v,  14-26) ;  and  it  was  upon 
Ebal,  and  not  Gerizim,  that  the  altar  of  the  whole 
unwrought  stone  was  to  be  built,  and  the  huge  plas- 
tered stones,  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh,  viii,  32; 
Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8,  44,  limits  them  to  the  blessings 
and  curses  just  pronounced)  written  upon  them,  were 
to  be  set  up  (Deut.  xxvii,  4>6) — a  significant  omen  for 
a  people  entering  joyously  upon  their  new  inheritance, 
and  yet  the  song  of  Moses  abounds  with  forebodings 
still  more  sinister  and  plain-spoken  (Dent  zxxiii,  5, 
6,  and  15-28).     See  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  next  question  is.  Has  Moses  defined  the  lo- 
calities of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ?   Standing  on  the  eastern 
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side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  hind  of  Moab  (Deut.  i,  6),  he 
asks  z  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the 
way  where  the  sun  goeth  down  (L  e.  at  some  distance 
to  the  W.),  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell 
in  the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal  (i.  e.  whose  ter- 
ritory— not  these  mountains — commenced  over  against 
Gilgal ;  see  Patrick  on  Dent,  xi,  80),  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision ;  for  in  Gen. 
xii,  6  "the  plain  (Sept.  *oak')  of  Moreh"  is  expressly 
connected  with  "the  place  of  Sichem  or  Shechem"  (N. 
T.  Sychem  or  iSydlor,  which  last  form  is  thought  to  con- 
yey  a  reproach.  See  Reland,  Dist,  on  Gervdm,  in  Ugo- 
lini,  Tkes.  p.  dccxxv ;  in  Josephus  the  form  is  8ieima\ 
and  accordin^^ly  Judg.  ix,  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address 
his  celebrated  parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from '  Hhe 
top  of  Mount  Gerizim."  The  **  hill  of  Moreh,"  men- 
tioned  in  the  history  of  Gideon  his  father,  may  have 
been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain,  but  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  fiuther  south  (comp.  vi,  88, 
and  vii,  1).  Was  it  therefore  prejudice,  or  neglect  of 
the  true  import  of  these  passages,  that  made  £u8ebius 
and  Epiphanius,  both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  in 
placing  Ebal  and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former 
charging  the  Samaritans  with  grave  error  for  affirm- 
ing  them  to  be  near  Neapolis  ?  (Reland,  Dissert, ,  as 
above,  p.  dccxx).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured, 
namely,  that  their  scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in 
the  fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans,  oth- 
erwise these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken  very  dif- 
ferently. It  is  true  that  they  consider  the  Samaritan 
hypothesis  irreconcilable  with  Deut.  xi,  80,  which  it 
has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A  more  formidable 
objection  would  have  been  that  Joshua  could  not  have 
marched  from  Ai  to  Shechem,  through  a  hostile  coun- 
try, to  perform  the  above  solemnity,  and  retraced  his 
steps  so  soon  afterwards  to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been 
found  there  by  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  6 ;  comp.  viii, 
80-85).  Yet  the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is 
not  so  long  (under  two  days'  journey).  Neither  can 
the  interval  implied  in  the  context  of  the  former  pas- 
sage have  been  so  short  as  even  to  warrant  the  modem 
supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  misplaced. 
The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the  wide  interval 
between  the  two  mountains  at  Shechem"  (Stanley,  8. 
and  P.  p.  288,  note),  is  still  more  easily  disposed  of^  if 
we  consider  the  blessings  and  curses  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley — ^thus  abridging  the  distance  by  one  half—and 
not  by  the  six  tribes  on  either  hill,  who  only  respond- 
ed.' How  indeed  could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  be- 
sides women  and  children  (comp.  Numb,  ii,  82  with 
Judg.  XX,  2  and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a 
smaller  space  ?  Besides,  in  those  days  of  assemblies 
"sub  dio,"the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  nec- 
essarily more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
doubting  the  scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
to  have  lieen — ^where  they  are  now  placed — in  the  ter- 
ritoTT  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  the  latter  of  them  ov^- 
hanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or  Sicima,  as  Josephus, 
following  the  scriptural  narrative,  asserts.  Even  Eu- 
sebius,  in  another  work  of  his  (Prop.  Evcafg,  ix,  22), 
quotes  some  lines  from  Theodotus,  in  which  the  true 
position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  is  described  with  great 
force  and  accuracy ;  and  St  Jerome,  while  following 
Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticcm,  in  his  ordinary  corre- 
spondence does  not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Ne- 
apolis,  the  well  of  Jacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  {Ep,  cviii, 
c.  13,  ed.  Migne).  Prooopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily  (Beland, 
Pakett.  ii,  18,  p.  508) ;  but  his  more  accurate  namesake 
of  CflBsarea  expressly  asserts  that  Gerizim  rose  over 
Neapolis  (De  jEdif,  v,  7) — that  Ebal  was  not  a  peak 
of  Gerizim  (see  Quaresm.  Elucid,  T.  8,  lib.  vii,  per.  i, 
c.  8),  but  a  distinct  mountain  to  the  north  of  it,  and 


separated  from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shechem 
stood,  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove ;  nor  again, 
that  Ebal  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  now ;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same  proverb  for 
verdure  and  gushing  rills  formerly  that  it  is  now,  at 
least  where  it  descends  towards  Nablus.     See  Ebal. 

(8.)  It  is  a  far  more  important  question  whether,  as 
the  Samaritans  believe,  Gerizim  was  the  mountain  on 
which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii,  2,  and  sq.).  It  has  been  observed  that  it 
is  not  the  mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there 
called  Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh:  see  Com. 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii,  6),  and  that  antecedentijf  to  the 
occurrence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the  moun- 
tains"  in  its  vicinity— a  consideration  which  of  itself 
would  naturally  point  to  the  locality,  already  known 
to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains  of  Moreh,  ^^  the  land 
of  vision,"  **■  the  high  land,"  and  therefore  consistent- 
ly '*the  land  of  adoration,  "or  "religious  worship,"  as 
it  is  variously  explained.  That  all  these  interpreta- 
tions are  incomparably  more  applicable  to  the  natural 
features  of  Gerizim  and  its  neighborhood  than  to  the 
hillock  (in  comparison)  upon  which  Solomon  built  his 
Temple,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen 
both.  Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high 
ground ;  but  owing  to  the  hills  "  round  about"  it,  can- 
not be  seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance ;  nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land  of 
vision  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount  Olivet, 
which  must  always  have  towered  over  the  small  emi- 
nences at  its  base  to  the  southwest,  the  view  cannot  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from  Gerizim, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine,  commanding,  as 
it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  2500  feet  (Arrow- 
smith,  Geoffraph,  Diet,  of  the  11.  8,  p.  145),  "the  Medi- 
terranean  Sea  on  the  west,  the  snowy  heights  of  Her- 
mon  on  the  north,  on  the  east  the  wal>  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  mountains,  broken  by  the  deep  cleft  of  the 
Jabbok"  (Stanley,  8,  and  P.  p.  2.Sd),  and  the  lovely  and 
tortuous  expanse  of  plain  (the  Mukhna)  stretched  as  a 
carpet  of  many  colors  beneath  its  feet.  Neither  is  the 
appearance  which  it  would  "present  to  a  traveller 
advancing  up  the  Philistine  plain"  (ib,  p.  252) — the  di- 
rection from  which  Abraham  came — to  be  overlooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  **  land  of  Mo- 
riah" was  only  thus  designated  as  containing  the  nota- 
ble mountain  there  referred  to ;  and  any  of  the  hills 
about  Jerusalem  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  the 
purpose.  Abraham  was  undoubtedly  at  Beersheba 
when  he  received  the  command  (comp.  Gen.  xxi,  88, 
and  xxii,  1-3, 19).  It  appears  from  the  narrative  that 
on  the  third  day  he  reached  the  place,  ofiered  the  sac- 
rifice, and  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
servants.  The  distance  from  Beersheba  to  Gerizim  is 
about  70  geographical  miles,  as  the  erow  flies,  which, 
in  such  a  country,  will  give  90  of  actual  travel.  Abra- 
ham's servants  were  on  foot,  carr}'ing  wood ;  Isaac 
was  also  on  foot,  and  Abraham  rode  an  ass.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  as  Mr.  Porter  thinks 
(Hand-book  of  8,  and  P,  i,  889),  that  he  should  have 
started  from  Beersheba  (see  Gen.  xxi,  84 — "  the  whole 
land  being  before  him,"  c.  xx,  15).  But  had  he  set 
out,  even  from  so  southern  a  spot,  **on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  he  would  arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sha- 
ron, exactly  where  the  massive  height  of  Gerizim  is 
visible  afar  oflT'  (Stanley,  p.  248),  and  from  thence, 
with  the  mount  always  in  view,  he  would  proceed  to 
the  exact  "  place  which  God  had  told  him  of"  in  all 
solemnity — for  again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  arrived  on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day. 
All  that  is  said  in  the  narrative  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  Still  this 
interpretation  is  not  the  natural  and  obvious  one,  and 
supposes  too  protracted  a  journey  for  the  circum- 
stances. The  Samaritans,  therefore,  through  whom 
the  tradition  of  the  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved. 
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are  probablj  wrong  when  they  point  oat  still — as  they 
have  done  from  time  immeoKMrial — Gerizim  a«  the  hill 
upon  which  Abnham's  "  fsith  was  made  perfect ;"  a 
natural  result  of  their  desire  to  magniQr  their  national 
seat  of  worship.  It  is,  moreover,  strange  that  a  place 
once  called  by  the  ''Father  of  the  faithful"  JehoTab- 
jireh,  shonld  have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever 
afterwards,  in  a  general  name  so  different  Arom  it  in 
sense  and  origin  as  Gerizim.  Josephos,  in  more  than 
one  i^ace,  asserts  tlut  where  Abraham  offered,  there 
the  Temple  was  aflerwards  boilt  {Ami,  i,  18, 2;  vii,  13, 
9).  St.  Jerome  follows  Josephos  {Qmcut.  in  Gen.  xxii, 
6,  ed.  Kigne),  and  the  Rabbinical  traditions  respecting 
Mount  Moriah  are  strongly  in  the  same  direction  (Cu« 
nsus,  £>9  RepHbL  Heb.  ii,  12).  The  Christian  tradi. 
Uon,  wliich  makes  the  site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to 
have  been  on  Calvary,  is  merely  a  monkish  transfer- 
ence from  the  Jewish  vicinity.     See  Moriah. 

(4.)  Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  still  less 
trustworthy,  vis.,  that  Mount  Qerizim  was  the  spot 
where  Melchizedek,  met  Abraham — ^though  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  Salem  or  Sbalem  in  that  neighborhood 
(Qen.  xxziii,  18 ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  247,  and  sq.). 
The  first  altar  erected  in  the  land  of  Abraham,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  him  in  it,  was  in  the 
plain  of  Moreh,  near  Sichem  (Gen.  xii,  6) ;  but  the 
mountain  overhanging  that  city  had  not  in  any  case, 
as  yet,  been  hallowed  to  him  by  any  decisive  occur- 
rence. He  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have 
deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay  through  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan;  nor  again  is  it  likely  that  he 
would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom  so  far  away  from 
his  own  territory  (Cren.  xiv,  17,  and  sq.).  See  Shaver, 
Valley  or.  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built  was 
not  on  Gerizim,  as  tiie  Samaritans  contend,  though 
probably  about  its  base,  at  the  bead  of  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  Ebal, ''  in  the  parcel  of  a  field*'  which  that 
patriarch  purchased  from  the  children  of  Hamor,  and 
where  he  spread  his  tent  (Gren.  xxxiii,  18-20).  Here 
was  likewise  his  well  (John  iv,  6),  and  the  tomb  of 
his  son  Joseph  (Josh,  xxiv,  32),  both  of  which  are  still 
shown,  the  former  surmounted  by  the  reuuuns  of  a 
vaulted  chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard 
by  (Robinson,  BibL  Bes.  ii,  283)  the  hitter  with  "  a 
fk'uitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  whitewashed  incloeure, 
and  before  it  two  dwarf  pUlars  hollowed  out  at  the 
top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  lighted  every  Friday 
or  Mohammedan  Sabbath.  There  is,  however,  anoth- 
er Mohammedan  monument  claiming  to  be  the  said 
tomb  (Stanley,  8.  and  P.  p.  241  note).  The  tradition 
(Robinson,  ii,  283  note)  that  the  twelve  patriarchs  were 
buried  there  likewise  (it  should  have  made  them  eleven 
without  Joseph,  or  thirteen  including  his  two  sons)  is 
probably  an  erroneous  inference  from  Acts  vii,  16 
(where  ai/roQ  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  subject  of 
furk^ri<rav ;  see  Hackett,  ad  loc.).     See  Mblchizb- 

DEK. 

(5.)  We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Grerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  marriage 
contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddus,  the 
then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Cuthftan  (comp.  2  Kings  xvii,  24),  having  created  a 
great  stir  amongst  the  Jews  (who  had  been  strictly 
forbidden  to  contract  alien  marriages ;  Ezra  ix,  2 ; 
Neh.  xiii,  23) — Sanballat,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  son- 
in-law  to  this  unpopnUr  affinity,  obtained  leave  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  build  a  temple  upon  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  to  inaugurate  there  a  priesthood  and  al- 
tar rival  to  those  of  Jerusalem  (^Ani,  xi,  8,  2-4,  and, 
for  the  harmonizing  of  the  names  and  date,  Prideanx, 
Connect,  i,  396,  and  sq.,  M'Caul's  edit.).  "  Samaria 
thenceforth,"  says  Prideanx,  "became  the  common 
refuge  and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews"  (ibid. ;  see 
also  Joseph.  .4  nt.  xi,  8,  7),  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  their 
temple  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  a 
Greek  deity  {Ant»  xii,  5,  5).  Hence  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Hyreanns,  when  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetea 


had  set  his  hands  firee,  was  to  seize  Shechem,  and  de- 
stroy the  temple  upon  Gerizim,  after  it  had  atood  there 
200  years  (.Ant,  xili,  0, 1).     But  the  destmctiim  of 
their  temple  by  no  means  crushed  the  rancor  of  the 
Samaritans.     The  road  from  Galilee  to  Jodsea  lay 
then,  as  now,  through  Samaria,  akirting  the  foot  cif 
Gerizim  (John  iv,  4).     Here  was  a  constant  occaaion 
for  religious  controversy  and  for  outrage.     *^  How  is 
it  that  then,  being  a  Jew,  aakest  to  drink  of  me,  which 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?"  said  the  female  to  our  Lord 
at  the  well  of  Jacob — where  both  parties  wooldalwaya 
be  sure  to  meet.      *■''  Onr  fathers  worshipped  in  ikis 
mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  plaoe 
where  men  ought  to  worship?"  .  .  .  Subsequently  we 
read  of  the  depredations  committed  on  that  road  upon 
a  party  of  Galilmms  {Ant,  xx,  6, 1).    The  libeml  at- 
titude, first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  his  disriplea 
(Acts  viii,  14),  was  thrown  away  upon  all  thoae  who 
would  not  abandon  their  creed.     Geri^m  thua  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  ot  outbreaks  through  soccesaive 
centuries.     One,  under  Pilate,  while  it  led  to  their  se- 
vere chastisement,  procured  the  disgrace  of  that  ill- 
starred  magistrate,  who  had  crucified  *' Jesus,  the  king 
of  the  Jews,"  with  impunity  (^Ant,  xviii,  4, 1).     An- 
other hostile  gathering  on  the  same  spot  caused  a 
slaughter  of  10,600  of  them  under  Vespasian.    It  ia 
markable  that,  in  this  instance,  want  of  water  is 
to  have  made  them  easy  victims ;  so  that  the  delicioaa- 
ly  cold  and  pure  spring  on  the  summit  of  Geiixtm 
must  have  (ailed  before  so  great  a  multitude  ( IFor,  iii, 
7,  32).     At  length  their  sggressions  were  directed 
against  the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis — ^now  pow- 
erful, and  under  a  bishop— in  the  reign  of  Zeno.    Ter- 
ebinthns  at  once  carried  the  news  of  this  outrage  to 
Byzantinm :  the  Samaritans  were  forcibly  ejected  from 
Grerizim,  which  was  handed  over  to  the  Christiana,  and 
adorned  with  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin ;  to  aome 
extent  fortified,  and  even  guarded.     This  not  proving 
sufficient  to  repel  the  foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall 
round  the  church,  which  his  historian  says  defied  all 
attacks  (Procop.  De  jEdif,  v,  7).     It  is  probably  the 
ruins  of  these  buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
modem  traveller  (Porter,  Handb,  of  8.  and  P.  ii,  339). 
Previously  to  this  time  the  Samaritans  had  been  a  nu- 
merous and  important  sect — sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews  and  Calico- 
lists  in  the  Theodosian  Code.    This  last  outrage  led  to 
their  comparative  disappearance  from  histoiy.     Trav. 
ellers  of  the  12th,  14th,  and  17th  centuries  take  notice 
of  their  existence,  but  extreme  paucity  {Earfy  Travel' 
lerty  by  Wright,  p.  81, 181,  and  482),  and  their  numbois 
now,  as  in  those  days,  is  said  to  be  below  200  (Robin- 
son, ^1*6.  Res.  ii,  282,  2d  ed.).     We  are  confined  by  onr 
subject  to  Gerizim,  and  therefore  can  only  touch  upon 
the  Samaritans,  or  their  ci^  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connecto  directly  with  that  of  the  mountsun. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said,  '*  Woman, 
believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  (L  e.  exclusive- 
ly), worship  the  Father"  (John  iv,  21)---so  likewise  it 
is  a  singuUr  bbtorical  £sct,  that  the  Samaritans  have 
continued  on  this  self-same  mountain  century  alt^ 
century,  with  the  briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  prea- 
ent  day.     While  the  Jews — expelled  from  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  offer  up  bloody  sacri- 
fices according  to  the  law  of  Moses — have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
destiny;  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been  offered  np 
in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a  small  but  united 
nationality  (the  spot  is  accurately  marked  out  by  Dr. 
R.,  Bibl,  Res.  ii,  277).    Their  copy  of  the  law,  probaUy 
the  work  of  Manasseh,  and  known  to  the  fiuthers  of 
the  2d  and  3d  centuries  (Prideaux,  Cbanecfioa,  i,  600 ; 
and  Robinson,  ii,  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  Morinus,  and  others ; 
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and  no  traveller  now  visils  Palestine  without  making 
a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects.  G^rizim  is  like- 
wise stiU  to  the  Samaritans  what  Jerusalem  is  to  the 
Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mohammedans.  Their  pros- 
trations are  directed  towards  it,  wherever  they  are ;  its 
holiest  spot  in  their  estimation  being  the  traditional 
site  of  the  tabernacle,  near  that  on  which  they  believe 
Abraham  to  have  offered  his  son.  Both  these  spots 
are  on  the  summit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
mound  of  ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  cele- 
brated one  north  of  Jerusalem ;  collected,  it  is  said, 
from  the  sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  B., 
Bibl.  JRet,  ii,  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see  thu  on 
Geriaim).  Into  their  more  legendary  traditions  re- 
specting Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their  alleged,  wor- 
ship of  a  dove — doe  to  the  Jews,  their  enemies  (Roland, 
Diss.  ap.  Ugdm,  TTkeiour,  vii,  p.  dcczxix-xxziii) — it  is 
needless  to  enter. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Samaritans. 

Oerlzadte.    See  Gezbitb. 

Qerlach,  Otto  vox,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1801  at  Berlin,  and  studied  first  law  and  then 
theology  at  the  university  there.  In  1828  he  became 
prtpot  docerU  in  theology ;  in  1834,  pastor  of  the  Eliza- 
beth-Kirche;  in  1847,  court  preacher;  in  1849,  pro- 
fessor ordinarius  of  theology.  He  was  a  man  of  ear- 
nest piety,  and  labored  zealously  as  pastor  and  in  fos- 
tering missions  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  respect 
he  has  been  called  "  the  Wesley"  of  the  Berlin  Church. 
The  translation  of  Wesley^s  sermon  on  "Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest!'*  was  his  first  literary  work.  He  trans- 
lated Baxter's  SauWt  Rest  into  German.  His  reputa- 
tion was  largely  extended  by  his  Commentar  z,  N.  T. 
(Berlin,  1841 ;  Sd  ed.  1844, 2  vols.  8vo ;  new  ed.  1858). 
The  O.  T.  was  also  added,  the  whole  under  the  title 
Die  heilige  Schrift  nach  Luther* s  Ueheraetzung  mil  Em- 
leiiungen  u.  erhlcbrenden  AtUMrhwngm  (1847-53, 6  vols.). 
He  also  published  a  new  edition  of  select  writings  of 
Luther  (Berl.  1840^8,  24  vols.) :— -ffe/t^.  Zustand  der 
AngU,  J?ircA«  (Potsdam,  1846)  i^KirchUcheArmenpJleffe 
(trans.  fh>m  Chalmers,  1847).  The  last  two  works  were 
the  fruit  of  a  tour  in  England  and  Scotland,  under- 
taken by  Gerlach  in  1842  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
to  investigate  the  workings  of  British  Christianity. 
Gerlach  died  at  Berlin,  greatly  lamented,  Oct.  24, 1849. 
—MeihodUt  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1849,  p.  268 ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyhhp.  v,  83. 

Gerle,  GHRisTOPUE-ANToizrE,  a  French  religious 
enthusiast,  was  bom  A.D.  1740,  in  Auvergne,  and  died 
about  1805.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  entered  the 
order  of  Carthusian  monks,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
made  prior  of  Pont-Sainte-Marie.  In  1789  he  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  Estates  General  by  the  clergy  of 
Biom,  and  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of  the 
clergy  who  supported  the  policy  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  In 
the  famous  Tennis-Court  session  of  the  National  As- 
sembly (Siaace  du  Jeu  de  Paunui)  he  exhibited  so  much 
earnestness  and  patriotic  fervor  that  David  assigned 
him  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  painting  QSermetU  du 
Jeu  de  Paume')  (Tennis-Court  Oath)  representing  the 
roost  imposing  scene  in  that  meeting.  Having  become 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  Gerle  pro- 
posed, Dec.  12, 1789,  that  all  monks  who  wished  to  do 
so  might  he  allowed  to  retire  to  the  monasteries  of 
their  order  and  live  according  to  their  particular  rules, 
provided  they  conformed  to  the .  general  laws,  and, 
April  12,  1790,  urged  in  vain  the  issuing  a  proclamar 
tion  declaring  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  be  the  only 
one  acce pted  by  the  French  nation.  In  June  following 
he  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Convention  the  proph- 
ecies of  Susanna  de  Bouze,  of  Perigord,  made  eleven 
years  before,  in  regard  to  an  impending  general  revo- 
lution, and  the  reforms  consequent  thereon.  In  1792 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of  Paris.  There  was 
1  strange  mixture  of  philosophism  and  superstition  in 
his  nature,  as  was  evinced  by  his  becoming  a  Theo- 
tist,  or  follower  of  Catharine  Th6o6  or  Th6ot,  an  old 


woman  who  styled  herself  the  mother  of  Grod,  and  an- 
nounced the  near  advent  of  a  regenerating  Messiah, 
and  in  whose  following  a  number  of  silly,  supersti- 
tious, or  intriguing  characters  were  gathered.  Gerle 
thought  that  both  himself  and  the  French  Revolution 
were  clearly  indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  As 
these  visionaries  were  politically  friendly  to  Robes- 
pierre, whom  they  invoked  as  supreme  pontiff,  Robes- 
pierre's enemies  sought  to  increase  the  odium  against 
him  by  a  public  exposure  of  their  absurdities,  and  ac- 
cordingly Yadier,  the  organ  of  the  Committee  of  Gen- 
eral Safety,  made  a  report  to  the  National  Convention 
demanding  the  prosecution  of  Th^s,  Gerle,  and  others 
as  guilty  of  plotting  a  fanatical  cons|Hracy,  which  was 
adopted,  and  on  May  16, 1794,  these  persons  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  on  the  orders  of  the  committee. 
In  the  excitement  and  confusion  following  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  they  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  Th^os 
died  in  prison,  and  Dom  Gerle  remained  there  until  the 
advent  of  the  Directory.  He  was  for  some  time  one 
ot  the  editors  of  the  Messager  du  Soir,  and  afterwards 
employed  in  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
Benezech.  A  memoir  written  by  him  in  regard  to  his 
arrest  appeared  in  the  Rente  Ritroepeetkfe,  No.  xi,  2'°* 
s^rie,  Nov.  80,  1835.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrak^ 
XX,  283<236 ;  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  iii,  92  (9th  ed. 
Edinburgh,  cr.  8vo).     (J.  W.  M.) 

Gtonnaln,  St.    See  Germanus. 

Qermain,  St.,  en  Laye,  a  place  near  Paris,  noted 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  Huguenots,  Aug.  8, 1570,  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  Protestants  should  thereafter  be 
unmolested  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  treaty 
was  only  made  to  be  broken,  as  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  only  two  years  later  (Aug.  24,  1572), 
terribly  demonstrated.  See  Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  iii, 
178 ;  Smedley,  Reformed  Religion  in  France^  i,  322. 

Oermain,  St.,  Manuacripts  (Codices  San- 
OERMANENSEs),  the  name  of  two  very  ancient  Latin 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  (usually  designated  as  g^  and  ^°), 
so  called  from  having  formerly  been  in  the  library  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  at 
Paris,  partially  examined  by  Marteanay  (whose  cita^ 
tions  were  repeated  by  Blanchini),  and  afterwards 
throughout  by  Sabatier. — ^Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd, 
iv,238;  Scrivener, /n^roc^.  p.  257.  See  Manuscripts, 
Biblical. 

Oennan  Baptists.    See  Ddnkers,  and  Men- 

NONISTS. 

Gennan  CathoUcs,  the  name  of  a  sect  in  Ger- 
many which  sprung  up  in  1844  in  consequence  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  holy  coat  at  Treves  [see  Holt  Coat]. 
This  proceeding  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from 
Johannes  Rouge,  a  priest  in  Silesia,  who,  having  been 
suspended  from  his  office,  wa^iving  in  retirement. 
Bonge  addressed  a  public  letter  to  bishop  Amoldi,  of 
Treves,  Oct.  1, 1844,  in  which  he  characterized  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  coat  as  idolatry.  Even  before  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter,  another  priest,  J.  Czerski,  at 
Schneidemtthl,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  had 
formally  seceded  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  about  to  form  a  congregation  of  *' Christian 
Apostolic  Catholics."  Czerski  and  Rouge  were  nat- 
urally drawn  into  confederac}',  though  their  views  on 
doctrine  radically  differed ;  the  former  sympathizing 
with  evangelical  Protestantism,  and  the  latter  being 
an  ultra  Rationalist.  Ronge  addressed  an  appeal  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood,  calling  upon  them 
to  use  their  influence  in  the  pulpit  and  everywhere  to 
break  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  priestcraft 
in  general  throughout  Germany ;  to  set  up  a  national 
German  Church  independent  of  Rome,  and  governed 
by  councils  and  synods;  to  abolish  auricular  confes- 
sion, the  Latin  mass,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  ; 
and  to  aim  at  libertv  of  conscience  for  all  Christians, 
and  perfect  freedom  for  the  religious  education  of  chil- 
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dren.  Czeorskif  on  the  other  hand,  drew  up  a  confee- 
sion  of  faith  differing  bat  little  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  though  it  declared  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Nkene  Creed  as  the  only  standards  of 
Christian  faith.  The  new  sect  quickly  increased.  At 
the  beginning  of  1845  more  thair  a  hundred  congrega^ 
tions  were  in  existence,  each  adopting  its  own  confes- 
sion of  faith,  some  agreeing  with  that  of  Czerski,  and 
the  majority  adopting  the  rationalistic  views  of  Ronge. 
In  the  confession  of  laith  adopted  by  the  Congregation 
of  Breslao,  of  which  Ronge  was  chosen  preacher,  the 
CM^ntials  of  belief  were  restricted  to  a  few  doctrines : 
belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  the  Father  of  all  men ;  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour, 
in  the  Hoi}'  Spirit,  the  holy  Christian  Church,  the  finr- 
giveness  of  sins,  and  eternal  life.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord*s  Supper  were  held  to  be  the  only  sacraments. 
Confirmation  was  retained,  but  most  of  the  rites  and 
practices  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
given  up.  The  first  council  of  German  Catholics  was 
held  at  Leipzic,  March  22, 1845,  and  attended  by  depu* 
ties  from  many  of  the  leading  congregations.  The 
majority*  declared  in  favor  of  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  rationalistic  Breslau  confessions.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  the  only  source  of  Christian  be- 
lief, was  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  reason,  pervaded 
and  actuated  by  the  *'  Christian  idea.*'  Forms  of  wor- 
ship were  to  he  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  time 
and  place.  With  regard  to  church  government,  the 
council  declared  in  favor  of  the  presbyterial  and  synod- 
al constitution.  The  congregations  were  to  have  the 
free  election  of  their  clergy  and  eldership.  The  in- 
crease of  the  sect  continued  to  be  so  rapid  that  by  the 
end  of  1845  it  numbered  nearly  800  congregations. 
Many  prominent  Roman  Catholics  joined  it,  and  even 
a  number  of  Protestint  rationalistic  clergymen  went 
over  to  it.  Distinguished  historians  like  Gervinns 
looked  upon  the  movement  as  a  momentous  event  in 
the  history  of  Germany.  It  even  exercised  a  consid- 
erable infiuence  upon  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ger- 
many, by  causing  the  organization  of  the  Free  Con- 
gregations (q.  v.),  a  similar  rationalistic  sect,  chiefly 
consbting  of  seceders  from  the  Protestant  state  church- 
es. Several  state  governments,  as  those  of  Saxony, 
Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  took  very  se- 
vere measures  against  them,  and  either  altogether  sup- 
pressed them,  or  at  least  tried  to  put  as  great  obstacles 
as  possible  in  their  way.  The  internal  disagreements 
between  the  orthodox  and  the  rationalistic  sections 
also  discouraged  the  spread  of  the  movement,  which, 
at  the  second  councQ,  held  in  Berlin  in  1847,  appeared 
to  be  on  the  decrease.  The  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848  gave  the  German  Catholics  fullliberty,  and, 
consequently,  some  additions  were  made  to  the  number 
of  their  congregations,  especially  in  Austria.  But  the 
further  advance  wh^  the  majority  of  the  German 
Catholics  now  made  in  their  opposition  to  evangelical 
Christianit}%  and  the  profession  of  some  of  their  prom- 
inent men,  that  on  their  part  the  religious  movement 
had  been  merely  a  cloak  for  covering  their  revolution- 
ary tendencies  in  politics,  estranged  many  of  their 
Mends.  After  the  political  reaction  set  in,  in  1849, 
strong  measures  against  them  were  again  taken  by 
most  of  the  state  governments,  and  in  Austria  they 
were  again  wholly  suppressed.  In  1850  delegates  of 
the  German  Catholic  congregations  attended  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Free  Congregations,  and  a  union  of  the  two 
organizations  was  agreed  upon.  This  union  was  con- 
solidated at  the  council  held  in  Gotha  in  1857,  when 
the  united  body  assumed  the  name  of  "  liund/reireligi- 
oser  Gemeinden.''     For  their  further  history,  see  Fbee 
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OermanMethodiats.  See  United  Brethren. 

Gtorman  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
The  German  Reformed  Church  is  the  historical  con- 
tinuation in  America  of  the  Reformed  branch  of  the 


Protestant  Reformation  of  Germany.  The  Rnat 
movement  of  the  16th  century  in  the  boeom  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church  was  at  first  known  as  simply 
the  Reformation,  or  Reformed  Church,  the  term  Re- 
formed being  used  in  a  general  sense  as  designating 
the  wliole  religious  movement  in  its  opposition  to  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  Rome.  Two  distinct  tenden- 
cies, embracing  theology  and  practical  life,  were,  how- 
ever, at  work  from  the  beginning.  The  one  rec^ved 
its  type  and  character  primarily  from  the  genlii.*, 
faith,  and  spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  prevailed  chief- 
ly among  the  northwn  states  of  the  German  nation. 
The  other  is  not  thus  related  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
one  man.  Its  character  was  wrought  out  rather  by  a 
succession  of  ministers  and  theologians  in  Switzerlaad, 
France,  the  Nettierlands,  and  the  German  provinees 
bordering  on  the  Rhine,  among  whom  are  prominent 
Zwhigle,  Bnllinger,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Olevianus, 
Ureinus,  and  others  of  the  same  type  of  faith.  Lu- 
theran theology  reached  its  full  development  in  the 
Form  of  Concord,  1580 ;  Reformed  theology  in  the  Pa- 
latinate Catechism,  1563,  so  called  from  the  Gernun 
province  in  which  the  Catechism  originated;  called 
also  the  ffeiddbety  Catechism,  from  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  in  which  Ursinus  and  Olevianna,  the  an- 
thon  of  the  work,  were  professon  of  theology. 

Palatinate  was  the  name  formerly  borne  by  two 
provinces  of  Germany,  distinguished  as  Upper  and 
Lower,  and  situated  along  the  river  Rhine.  The  first 
(Oberp&lz)  bordered  on  Bohemia  and  Bavaria;  the 
other  (Unterpfalz)  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  touching  on  difiTerent  sides  Mayence,  Wttrtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine.  The  Palatinate 
did  not  yield  to  the  power  of  the  Reformation  move- 
ment until  1546,  when  it  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith. 
It  was  moulded,  however,  rather  by  the  gentle  spirit 
of  Melancthon  than  by  the  stem  spirit  of  Luther.  Un- 
der Frederick  III,  sumamed  the  Pious,  who  acceded 
to  power  in  1559,  Uiese  German  provinces  passed  over 
from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed  faith.  The  theo- 
logical controveraies  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
this  transition  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  cate- 
chism, the  design  of  which  was  to  reconcile  opposing 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  elements  on  a  new  basis. 
The  principle  and  the  scope  of  this  new  confession  is 
Reformed,  not  Lutheran ;  but,  resting  on  the  Apos- 
ties'  Creed  as  its  animating  and  form-giving  principle, 
it  rises  above  extreme  antagonisms,  and  aims  at  re- 
solving into  one  consistent  whole  the  divergent  tend- 
encies of  faith  characterising  the  two  original  branch- 
es of  Protestantism.  The  adoption  of  this  catechism 
by  a  synod  of  the  Palatinate,  convened  for  the  purpose 
Jan.  19, 1568,  was  followed  by  the  preparation  of  an 
order  of  worship  answerable  to  it,  and  by  a  complete 
religious  and  educational  organization  of  the  two  prov- 
inces ;  the  great  design  of  Frederick  III  being  to  estab- 
lish and  perpetuate  the  Reformed  faith  in  this  German 
electorate.  Thus  arose  the  Reformed  Church  of  Ger- 
many, or  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  distinction 
from  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland,  of  France, 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  other  states  and  countries. 

Religious  persecution  at  home,  civil  oppression  and 
confusion,  and  the  gratuitous  ofier  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  William  Penn,  led  to  the  emigration  of  a 
large  number  of  Palatines  to  America  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  From  year  to  year  their  num- 
bera  increased.  To  these  were  added  hundreds  and 
thousands  coming  from  other  states  of  Europe,  hold- 
ing the  Reformed  faith.  They  settled  in  New  York, 
along  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jeney,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  even  extended  into  the  Carolinas ;  but  the  great- 
er number  located  in  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  George 
Michael  Weiss,  who,  assisted  on  his  way  by  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  emigrated  from  the  Palatinate  in  com- 
pany with  about  400  Palatines  in  the  year  1727.  They 
settled  along  the  Skippach,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
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Hen  a  congregation  was  organized,  and  a  wooden 
chnrch  immediately  built.  This,  so  far  as  known,  was 
the  first  German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Until  the  year  1747  the  religious  condition  of  these 
people  was  very  sad.  They  had  no  ministers;  no 
Church  organization;  no  school-teachers;  no  boolcs, 
excepting  a  few  Bibles,  Catechisms,  Liturgies,  and 
liymn-books,  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
fatherland ;  and  no  pecuniary  resources,  for  the  ma- 
jority were  extremely  poor.  Besides,  they  were  sep- 
arated by  national  customs  and  by  language  flrom  the 
large  English  population  of  the  countr}-.  So  helpless 
and  destitute,  yet  anxious  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  misled  into 
all  sorts  of  errors  by  irresponsible  teachers.  But  they 
were  distinguished  for  moralit}*,  industry,  and  thrift. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  began  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty, and  acquire  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. With  this  came  respect,  influence,  and  general 
prosperi^'. 

Yet  this  chaotic  state  of  the  Reformed  Church  grew 
worse  rather  than  better.  Emigration  continued. 
This,  added  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  ex- 
tended the  religious  destitution,  and  multiplied  their 
moral  and  spiritual  dangen ;  for  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Palatines  in  America,  throughout  this  entire 
period,  there  were  at  no  time  more  than  three  or  four 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Confession  among 
them. 

The  arrival  in  1746  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  a 
Reformed  minister  from  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  who 
was  commissioned  and  supported  by  the  synods  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  introduces  the  /urmaHve 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Chureh.  A  man  of  great 
energy,  strong  faith,  burning  zeal,  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  he  visited  all  the  German  settlements  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  in  New  Yoric;  gathered  the  people;  preached 
the  Gospel ;  administered  the  sacraments ;  organized 
churches;  located  pastors;  established  schools;  and 
on  Sept  29, 1747,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  succeed- 
ed in  efl^ecting  the  organization  of  the  first  synod,  or 
the  CoeiuMf  as  it  was  called,  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  Subsequently  he  visited  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  extreme  destitution  of  the 
Germans  in  America.  He  travelled  through  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England,  and  everywhere 
awakened  profound  interest.  He  succeeded  in  creating 
a  large  fund,  the  yearly  interest  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  support  of  ministers  and  school-teachers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution among  the  people.  He  also  induced  a  number 
of  young  ministers  to  go  forth  as  missionaries  to  their 
brethren  in  the  New  World,  of  whom  five  came  with 
him  on  his  return  to  America. 

The  firat  Coetus  consisted  of  ^trfy-one  members — 
five  ministers  and  twenty-six  elders — and  represented 
forty-six  churches  and  a  population  then  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand.  Organized  by  direction  of  the  Synod 
of  Holland,  the  Coetus  stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  body.  Its  proceedings  were  sent  annually  for 
review  and  confirmation  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
that  Classis  having  been  charged  by  the  Synod  of 
Holland  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  aflkirs  of 
the  German  Church  in  America.  No  one  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  office  of  the  ministry  without  its  consent. 

This  subordinate  relation  to  the  Church  of  Holland 
continued  until  1793,  a  period  of  forty-six  years.  Em- 
igration increased.  From  time  to  time,  ministers  and 
school-teachers  from  the  Palatinate  and  other  Reform- 
ed provinces  of  Europe  arrived.  But  the  increase  of 
ministers  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population.  Though  the  Church  grew,  yet  the  spirit- 
ual destitutions  multiplied,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this 
period  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  church- 
es, but  no  more  than  about  twenty-two  ordained  min- 
isters. I 


In  1798  the  Coetus  resolved  no  longer  to  transmit 
its  acts  and  proceedings  for  revision  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  and  assumed  the  right  to  govern  itself, 
and  to  have  the  care  of  the  churches  in  America,  inde- 
pendently of  foreign  oversight  and  control.  A  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  entitled  "  SynodaUOrdnung  det 
hochdeuUehm  Rfformitien  SynodM  uttd  der  mit  ihr  ver- 
btmdenen  Gemeinden  in  den  Vereinifften  Staaten  von  Nord- 
America"  By  thu  act  the  Coetve  became  the  JSynod, 
and  the  Re/ormirte  Kirche^  or  Beformed  Churchy  be- 
came the  Hoch4etU8che  Reformirte  Kirche,  or  High-Ger^ 
man  Rrformed  Chxarch,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  firom 
the  Nieder^DeuUehe,  or  Low-German,  or  Low-Dutch 
Church. 

This  event  introduces  a  period  ofihirtgUwo  yeare, 
extending  to  the  establishment  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  1825,  a  period  which  it  is  not  easy  to  charac- 
terize. In  one  respect  there  was  progress.  The  peo- 
ple increased  in  numbers  and  wealth.  There  were 
also  large  accessions  to  the  population  by  immigra- 
tion. Congregations  multiplied.  Msny  Germans  mi- 
grated westward,  and  churches  were  organized  in  Ohio. 
There  was  also  proportionally  a  larger  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry,  the  number  rising  from  twen- 
ty-two to  eighty-^wo.  But  in  another  respect  there  was 
retrogression.  So  long  as  the  Church  stood  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  Holland,  the  great  majority 
of  ministera  were  men  who  had  been  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasiums  and  universities  of  Europe. 
But  now,  while  some  men  of  thorough  education  still 
came  from  Europe,  the  larger  number  came  from  the 
membenhip  of  the  American  Church.  As  the  synod 
had  no  theological  seminary,  no  college,  and  no  acad- 
emy, candidates  for  the  office  could  acquire  only  a  su- 
perficial or  partial  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
science  and  theology.  Young  men  had  to  prosecute 
their  studies  under  the  tuition  of  pastors  who  had 
charge  of  from  two  to  eight  churches.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  standard  of  ministerial  qualifications 
had  to  he  lowered ;  and  with  the  loss  of  broad  culture, 
departed  also,  in  great  measure,  the  sense  of  its  value. 
Some  of  the  leading  ministers  saw  the  evils  to  which 
the  Church  was  exposed  from  this  tendency,  and  en- 
deavored to  resist  it  manfhlly,  but  without  avail. 

With  the  depression  of  the  ministry  came  ecclesias- 
tical disorders,  the  fruit  of  tendencies  at  work  from 
the  beginning.  Some  laymen  presumed  to  administer 
the  sacraments ;  some  ministers,  also,  were  disorder- 
ly. They  were  disposed  to  ordain  men  to  the  holy  of- 
fice on  their  own  judgment  and  authority  as  individu- 
als. The  Chnrch,  moreover,  felt  the  enervating  infin- 
ence  of  German  rationalism  or  neology,  and  of  the  de- 
ism of  England.  The  most  active  and  influential  men, 
though  struggling  earnestly  against  these  downward 
forces,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  for,  taking 
the  fsith  of  the  Reformation  as  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment, they  themselves  occupied  a  false  theological  at- 
titude. The  rationalistic  habit  of  thought  of  the  18th 
century,  taking  hold  of  them,  gave  an  undertone  to 
their  preaching  and  ecclesiastical  life,  which,  though 
they  cherished  flrm  faith  in  the  truth  of  supernatural 
revelation,  nevertheless  nourished  comparative  indif- 
ference to  the  original  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church 
as  embodied  in  the  Palatinate  Catechism,  and  even  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

Though  separated  by  the  ocean,  the  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  always  in  close  sympathy  with  the  Church  of 
Germany.  The  profound  reaction  against  Rational- 
ism, which  began  to  reveal  its  presence  there  during 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  a  revival  of  a  better  faith  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  American  Church.  The  fint  decided  indi- 
cations appear  in  the  records  of  1815,  and  from  that 
time  onward  with  gradually  increasing  clearness.  In 
that  year  we  meet  the  first  recognition  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism.  In  all  the  records  preceding  this 
time,  we  find  no  reference  to  any  confession  of  faith. 
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In  1820,  the  synod  enjoins  on  all  ministers  to  use  no 
other  book  but  the  Heidelber^^  Catechism  in  the  in- 
fltractiott  of  youth  prepaimtoiy  to  confirmation.  The 
want  of  literary  and  theological  inatttntions  seema  to 
be  more  deeply  and  generally  felt.  Earnest  and  per* 
severing  efforts  are  made  to  establish  a  theological  sem- 
inary. In  1819  the  constitution  is  revised  «nd  amend- 
M.  The  territory  is  snbdiYided  into  classes ;  a  dassis 
corresponding  to  a  pre8b3rtery  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  And  the  synod,  instead  of  being  a  general 
convention  otaU  the  ministers  and  one  elder  from  each 
parish,  as  it  had  been  since  1747,  becomes  a  delegated 
body  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  chosen  by  the 
•lasses. 

The  reviTal  of  faith  and  activity  resulted  finally,  af- 
ter a  struggle  against  much  opposition  extending 
through  seven  years,  in  the  creation  of  a  theological 
seminary  by  the  Synod  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  1824.  The 
Bev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.D.,  was  chosen  professor  of  the- 
ology. The  seminary  opened  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  folr 
lowing  spring.  Bemoved  to  York  in  1829,  the  insti- 
tution was  finally,  1835,  located  at  Meroersburg,  Pa., 
where  it  still  remains.  With  the  seminary  was  re- 
moved also  to  Mercersborg  the  high-school  opened  at 
York  in  1830.  This  school,  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  became  Marshall  CoU 
lege  in  1886. 

The  opening  of  the  theological  seminary  constitutes 
the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America.  Followed  soon  after  by  the  creation  of  a 
classical  institution  of  a  high  order,  it  was  the  means 
of  quickening  the  historical  faith  and  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  Church.  Though  several  decades  of  years 
were  necessary  in  order  to  unfold  the  moulding  power 
of  these  institntiona  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, and  practical  life,  yet  a  new  impulse  was  at  once 
given  to  tlu>ttght  and  life.  The  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  ministry  waa  elevated.  A  much  larger 
number  of  pioua  young  men  responded  to  the  call  of 
God  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  ministry  increased 
rapidly.  Beligious  periodicals  were  established:  first, 
one  in  English,  1828 ;  and  several  years  later,  one  in 
German,  1836.  A  board  of  domestic  missions  and  a 
board  of  beneficiary  education  were  created.  The  be- 
nevolence of  the  people  was  evoked.  Greater  zeal 
manifested  itself  for  the  extension  of  the  Church. 
About  this  time,  also,  some  men  were  admitted  to  the 
ministry  who  could  preach  acceptably  in  English,  and 
were  thus  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  younger 
meroberBhip  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns;  wants 
arising  firoro  the  growing  prevalence  of  that  langpiage 
%mong  the  German  people ;  for,  until  1825,  with  per- 
haps but  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  pastors  con- 
ducted public  worship  exclusively  in  the  mother 
tongue ;  in  consequence  of  which,  scores  of  fiimilies, 
who  preferred  the  English  language,  had,  during  the 
previous  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  particular  locali- 
ties, passed  over  to  other  denominations.  The  transi- 
tion, though  generally  gradual,  caused  no  little  dissen- 
sion and  confusion  in  nearly  every  congregation  where 
the  change  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  older  people  clung  to  German 
worship.  At  present  this  difiiculty  has  been  surmount- 
ed throughout  nearly  all  portions  of  the  Church  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  south  of  the  Potomac,  where 
the  English  language  is  now  generally  used  either  ex- 
clusively or  in  conjunction  with  the  German ;  but  east 
of  the  Susquehanna,  where  the  Pennsylvania  dialect 
of  the  German  language  has  been  perpetuated  among 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  her  people,  and  where 
the  great  majority  of  ministers  conduct  public  worship 
hi  the  mother  tongue,  the  problem  still  awaits  solution. 

Though  the  theological  seminary  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  English  language  both  met  a  great 
want  and  proved  to  be  a  great  good,  yet  the  Church 
was  thereby  exposed  to  new  and  serious  danger?.  This 
spiritual  awakening  united  positive  and  negative  ele- 


ments. It  was  the  assertion  and  development  of  the 
old  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  reaction  against  what 
was  defective  and  wrong  in  her  American  bistoir. 
This  reaction,  modified  by  contact  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist,  and  other  denominatiooa,  for  a  while 
confounded  what  waa  true  and  good  in  the  past  with 
what  waa  false  and  evil,  and  was  disposed,  with  the 
abuse  of  catechisation,  confirmatioo,  the  obserranee  of 
tha  great  festivals  of  the  Church  year  and  other  cna- 
toms,  to  set  aside  these  customs  themselves,  and  thus 
ignore  the  historical  character  of  the  German  Befonur 
ed  Church.  The  false  tendency  prevailed  most  gener- 
ally among  the  congregations  that  had  introduced  tlte 
use  of  the  English  language.  Tiie  Gennan  sectioiis 
of  the  Church  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  protectioii. 
As  the  prevalence  of  the  German  language  deprired 
them  of  the  advantage  of  fellowship  with  the  F^giicii 
denominations,  so  it  shielded  them  also  measurably 
against  the  transforming  influence  of  a  foreign  spirit. 

But  even  where  this  spirit,  foreign  to  the  gcnins  of 
the  Church,  had  acquired  the  most  commanding  influ- 
ence, the  traditional  habit  of  thought  and  life  was  not 
extinct.  The  conditions  of  a  strong  counter  reaction 
were  always  present.  It  was  only  necessary  that 
some  one  assert  clearly  and  forcibly  the  latent  faith  of 
the  Church.  This  was  done  with  great  power  by  the 
Bev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  several  years  after  he  had 
become,  in  1840,  professor  of  didactic  theology  in  the 
seminary  at  Mercersburg. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  tendency  to  surrender 
her  distinctive  faith  and  customs  had  been  gaining 
strength  in  tlie  German  Beformed  Church,  slowly  in- 
deed, but  steadily,  and  the  process  of  assimilation  to  a 
foreign  form  of  Christian  life  was  silently  going  for- 
ward. A  powerful  counteracting  element,  however, 
was  developed  as  eariy  as  1886  in  the  profound  Anglo- 
German  philosophy  taught  by  the  Bev.  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Baucb,  D.P.,  the  first  president  of  Marshsll 
College,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  or- 
ganic and  ol]jective  thinking  which  has  ever  since 
characterised  the  leading  educational  institntlons  of 
the  Church.  There  was  accordingly  at  hand  both  a 
general  and  special  preparation  for  the  great  Church 
movement  of  the  last  twenty<^ve  years,  of  which  Dr. 
Nevin  has  been  the  principal  organ :  general,  in  the 
slumbering  spirit  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which, 
living  in  the  hearts  of  ministers  and  people,  perpetua- 
ted a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  foreign  religions 
habit,  and  constituted  a  general  quallficaUon  to  sup- 
port, as  by  intuition,  the  protest  against  error,  and  the 
afibmation  of  fundamental  truth  pronounced  by  a 
great  leader;  and  special,  in  the  genetic  method  of 
thought  which,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catechism,  had,  through  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Bench, 
given  character  to  the  college,  and  moulded  the  philo- 
sophical thinking  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Church, 
who  received  a  full  literary  and  theological  training 
in  her  own  institutions. 

This  profound  and  comprohensive  movement  consti- 
tutes the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Church  in  the 
last  period  of  her  American  history.  The  bold  criti- 
cisms of  Protestantism,  and  the  unequivocal  reaseer- 
tion  of  the  catholic  truth  contained  in  the  Protestant 
confessions  of  the  16th  century  by  Dr.  Nevin,  and  the 
publication  of  the  /Vsnctp/e  of  Protetttmium  by  the 
Bev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  in  German  and  English, 
called  forth  earnest  and  sometimes  very  violent  rejoin- 
ders from  roligious  papers  and  quarterly  roviews,  and 
provoked  a  series  of  controversies  concerning  the  new- 
measure  system,  the  Ixird^s  Supper,  tradition  and  the 
rule  of  faith,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  present  at- 
titude of  Protestantism  and  its  relation  to  Boman  Ca- 
tholicism, the  person  of  Christ,  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity, and,  in  the  course  of  time,  holy  baptism  and 
liturgical  worship,  with  many  other  cognate  funda- 
mental doctrines ;  controversies  which  have  been  pros- 
ecuted vigorously,  with  short  intervals  of  repose,  down 
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to  the  present  time,  and  have  not  only  involved  some 
of  the  principal  denominations  in  this  country,  bat  of 
late  have  also  extended  to  Germany. 

The  main  positions,  both  negative  and  positive,  af- 
firmed by  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  coadjutors,  have  from  time 
to  time  been  sustained  by  the  Eastern  Synod  and  by 
the  General  Synod,  sometimes  by  direct  and  formal 
action,  but  generally  in  an  indirect  way,  since  the 
main  questions  have  only  occasionally  been  at  issue 
before  the  judicatories  in  a  formal  manner.  Indeed, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  innovation  of  a  party,  the 
great  movement  has  been  only  a  life  movement  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  herself,  the  men  promi- 
nent in  the  controversies  being  rather  the  exponents 
and  organs  than  leaders.  Yet  a  portion  of  the  Church 
has  all  along  been  opposing  the  prevailing  theological 
views.  The  opposition  has  generally  been  conducted 
with  moderation  and  sobriety,  but  sometimes  it  has 
been  violent  and  disorderly,  and  has  even  indicated 
an  inclination  towards  schism.  Another  efiect  of  the 
controversies  and  of  the  theological  attitude  of  the 
Church  has  been  to  provoke  a  large  measure  of  oppo- 
sition from  some  of  the  principal  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. A  disposition  even  shows  itself  to  maintain 
that  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  no  longer  true 
to  her  origin  and  history  as  a  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Soon  after  the  controversies  began  the  Mercersburg 
Heview  was  established,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  development,  defence,  and  progress  of  what 
came  to  be  known  among  opponents  as  Mercersburg 
Philosophy  and  Theolog}'.  It  was  issued  regularly 
from  1849  until  1861  inclusive.  Suspended  during  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  resumed  in  January, 
1867. 

In  1820  the  ministers  and  churches  in  Ohio  organ- 
ized themselves  by  the  authority  of  synod  into  a  class- 
is,  called  the  Classis  of  Ohio ;  but  it  stood  in  organic 
relation  to  synod  only  during  the  short  period  of  four 
years.  In  1824  it  became  an  independent  body,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio^  having  11  min- 
isters, 80  congregations,  and  2500  members.  In  1887 
the  Synod  of  Ohio  became  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adja- 
cent States.  In  1842  this  synod  subdivided  its  terri- 
tory  into  six  classes.  Thus  there  came  to  exist  two 
mutually  independent  synods,  having  the  same  organ- 
ization, holding  the  same  faith,  governed  by  the  same 
constitution,  having  the  same  usages  and  customs,  and 
each  one  possessing  supreme  and  final  authority  with- 
in its  own  bounds.  The  two  bodies  exchanged  dele- 
gates annually,  the  delegate  being  admitted  as  a  full 
member  of  the  body  to  which  he  was  commissioned.  A 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  incomplete  and  anoma- 
lous organization  began  to  prevail ^  and  a  strong  desire 
became  general,  both  East  and  West,  to  effect  a  more 
perfect  organization  by  creating  a  higher  body  that 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church.  The 
constitution  was  accordingly  so  changed  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  all  the  classes  of  each  synod  as  to  make 
room  for  the  organization  of  a  triennial  General  S3n[)od. 
This  body,  oompoeed  of  delegates,  ministers  and  el- 
dors,  chosen  by  all  the  classes,  represents  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  the  highest  judicatory,  and  "'  the  last 
resort  in  all  cases  respecting  the  government  of  the 
Church  not  finally  adjudicated  by  the  synod."  The 
General  Synod  held  its  first  session  in  Pittsburg  in 
November,  1863. 

During  the  same  year  the  Church  celebrated  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  This  celebra- 
tion was  originally  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
baugh,  and  the  preparatory  arrangements  made  by  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  Ministers,  el- 
ders, and  members  Arom  all  parts  of  the  Church  met 
in  General  Convention  in  the  German  Reformed 
chnreh.  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17, 1863,  and 
continued  in  session  six  days.     Twenty  essays  and 


discourses  on  the  origin,  history,  doctrines,  confession- 
al relations,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, prepared  by  dblinguished  theologians  of  Eu- 
rope and  Americs,  were  read  and  discussed.  The  ju- 
bilee was  formally  closed  by  a  similar  convention  held 
at  Reading  May  21, 1864. 

Though  held  during  the  darkest  times  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  yet  the  celebration  was  in  all  respects 
a  success.  Profound  and  general  interest  was  awak- 
ened in  the  origin,  history,  faith,  and  relations  of  tbe 
German  Reformed  Chureh  among  ministers  and  the 
laity.  The  Chureh  came  to  a  better  apprehension  of 
her  historical  character  as  an  original  branch  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  acquired  a  clearer  con- 
sciousness of  her  present  relative  position  and  voca- 
tion, and  of  her  future  mission.  A  new  impulse  was  at 
the  same  time  given  to  all  her  practical  operations. 

As  the  fruit  of  this  celebration,  two  volumes  pos- 
sessing permanent  historical  value  were  published: 
the  TrigloU  Caiechi$m  and  the  Tercentenary  Monumeni, 
The  first  is  a  critical  edition  of  the  Catechism  in  the 
original  German,  in  Latin,  modern  German,  and  in 
English,  printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  accompanied 
with  an  historical  introduction.  The  English  is  a 
new  translation.  The  Monument  consists  of  the  dis» 
courses  and  essays  delivered  at  the  Convention  held 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  published  in  English  and 
German. 

This  tereentonary  jubilee  constitutes  a  most  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  relative  conclusion  of  the  ethical 
forces  at  work  for  the  previous  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  second  General  Synod,  held  at  Dayton,  1866, 
authorized  tiie  organization  of  two  additional  synods : 
the  one,  consisting  of  the  classes  of  St.  Joseph,  Indi- 
ana, Sheboygan,  Heidelberg,  and  Erie,  to  be  called 
the  Northioutem  Synod ;  and  the  other,  consisting 
of  the  classes  of  Clarion,  St  Paul's,  West  New  York, 
and  Westmoreland.  The  first  was  organized  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  May  28, 1867.  The  organization  of  the 
other  body  is  still  pending,  but  will  probably  be  ac- 
complished during  the  coming  year  (1870). 

For  the  last  ton  years  measures  have  been  in  prog- 
ress to  restore  the  original  title  Bffirmed  Church  by 
dropping  the  American  prefix  German.  The  change 
has  finally  been  secured  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
classes,  and  only  awaits  the  formal  decision  of  the 
General  Synod. 

The  Heidelbei^g  Catechism  is  the  symbol  of  faith, 
and  the  only  standard  of  doctrineB,  The  book  may  tie 
said  to  embody  two  theological  tendencies;  the  one 
Melancthonian,  the  other  Calvinistic.  We  may  de»> 
ignate  them  more  correctly,  perhaps,  by  saying  that 
the  one  tendency,  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  divine- 
human  Saviour,  a  concrete  fact,  as  the  fundamentel 
principle,  is  christological,  sacramental,  churchly,  and 
conservative ;  while  the  other,  presupposing  the  sover- 
eign will  of  God  as  the  determining  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  in  sympathy  with  intellectualistic,  unsacra- 
mental,  and  unchurehly  views,  and  renders  the  book 
susceptible  of  a  construction  which  is  apparently  in 
full  harmony  with  all  the  logical  deductions  which 
flow  from  the  supralapsarian  theor?'.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Catechism  could  be  cordially  indorsed  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  1618,  which  wrought  out  and  affirmed  with 
such  logical  consistency  the  celebrated  Five  Pointe  of 
Calvinism ;  and  that  the  Reformed  (Protestant  Duteh) 
Church,  while  it  receives  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as 
a  correct  and  excellent  exponent  of  revealed  truth, 
nevertheless  holds  it  only  as  construed  according  to 
the  famous  decrees  of  Dort  and  the  Belgic  Confes- 
sion. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  has  never  affirmed 
this  supralapsarian  element  as  a  ruling  principle.  We 
mean  the  German^  in  distinction  from  the  Swiss  Re- 
formed, French,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  other  branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church.     In  the  German  branch  the 
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MeUncthonian  element  has  been  piedoDunant  rather 
than  the  Calvinistic,  though  many  of  her  theologUuu 
and  ministers,  and  even  Ursinns,  one  of  the  anthorS| 
interpret  the  Catechism  in  accordance  with  the  Calvtn- 
istic  theory  of  decrees. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Catechism  is  the 
peculiar  position  which  the  Apostles*  Creed  occupies. 
The  Creed  is  principial.  It  is  not  an  element  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but 
the  Decalogue  and  Lord's  Prayer  hold  a  place  respect- 
ively which  is  demanded  by  the  idea  of  the  Creed.  The 
Creed  underlies  and  pervades  the  Catechism  like  a 
plastic  power,  and  determines,  prevailingly,  the  nature 
and  substance  of  what  must  be  received  as  the  true 
faith. 

It  determines  the  ruling  theory  of  Christianity  as 
being  a  new  creation  rather  than  a  system  of  revealed 
doctrines ;  as  being  an  objective  and  concrete  order  of 
life  rather  than  subjective  experience  and  abstract 
theory.  It  determines  the  relation  in  which  the  be- 
liever is  held  to  the  new  creation  as  being  immediate, 
direct,  and  personal.  Like  the  earth  before  the  nat- 
ural eye,  so  do  supematural  objects  stand  l^efore  the 
eye  of  the  spirit  as  a  reality — a  reality  which  is  the 
possession  of  the  believer. 

The  Creed  also  determines  the  order  in  which  the 
fiu*ts  of  supernatural  revelation  are  developed.  As 
the  Creed,  on  the  one  hand,  presupposes  the  fall  and 
misery  of  man,  and,  on  the  other,  involves  and  implies 
holy  living  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  life, 
whilst  it  embraces  only  those  facts  which  belong  to 
the  positive  side  of  revelation,  the  Catechism,  an- 
swering to  this  order,  places  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man,  sin  and  depravity,  in  the  first  part ;  conversion, 
good  works,  and  prayer,  as  the  necessary  fruit  of  the 
new  life,  in  the  third  part,  under  the  general  head  of 
Thankfulness,  taking  the  Decalogue  as  the  law  of  good 
works,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  model  of  devo- 
tion ;  whilst  the  second  part  gives  the  positive  objec- 
tive substance  of  redemption,  and  consists  in  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  revelation  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Creed  affirms  them ;  and,  in  immediate  connection 
therewith,  expounds  the  sacraments  and  the  office  of 
the  keys ;  the  sacraments  as  the  means  of  grace  by 
which,  through  Csith,  we  have  part  in  the  one  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  are  fed  and  nourished  unto 
overlasting  life ;  and  the  office  of  the  keys  as  embrac- 
ing the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Christian  disci- 
pline, by  which  two  things  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
opened  to  believers  and  shut  against  unbelievers. 
Holding  this  central  position,  the  Creed  informs  the 
constitution  of  the  Catechism,  projects  its  peculiar 
structure,  and  breathes  its  animating  spirit  into  the 
form  of  instruction.  Not  that  the  Catechism  realizes 
the  idea  of  the  Creed  perfectly  at  all  pmnts ;  but  it  ac- 
knowledges the  original  authority  of  the  Creed,  and 
realizes  its  fundamental  characteristics.  The  Creed 
thus  also  holds  the  Catechism  in  organic  connection 
with  the  undoubted  faith  of  the  one  holy  Catholic 
Church  in  all  the  ages  of  her  history  up  to  the  apos- 
tolic period. 

Though  the  peculiar  organizing  force  of  the  Creed 
may  not,  at  all  times  since  the  Reformation,  or  even  at 
the  time  of  its  first  publication,  have  been  clearly  or 
consciously  apprehended,  yet  this  principial  element  has 
always  been  felt,  and  has  always  had  a  correspondent 
moulding  influence  whenever  and  wherever  the  Cate- 
chism has  been  cordially  received,  and  has,  without 
prejudice  and  obstruction,  been  allowed  freely  to  exert 
its  educational  power.  Whatever  is  distinctive  in  the 
original  character,  or  subsequent  history,  or  the  pres- 
ent attitude,  as  regards  doctrine  and  worship,  of  the 
German  as  compared  with  other  Reformed  branches 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  is  owing  primarily  and  main- 
ly to  this  fundamental  and  distinguishing  element  of 
her  confession. 

It  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 


which  has  given  impulse  to  the  profound  and  oompre- 
hensive  theological  movement  by  which  the  Church 
is  now  apprehended,  and  has  sustained  it  with  increas- 
ing power;  a  movement  that  is  progressively  elimi- 
nating two  classes  of  doctrinal  views :  those  which  fol- 
low logically  frma  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  those  which  proceed  from  the  Armin- 
ian  conception  of  human  fireedom.  Neitlier  the  aor- 
ereign  wili  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  fkee  will 
of  man  on  the  other,  is  the  principle  of  salvation  ;  nei- 
ther God  apart  firom  man,  nor  man  apart  from  God. 
According  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Catechism,  this 
principle  is  found  in  a  concrete  Ikct,  the  person  oi  the 
Redeemer,  who,  being  true  God  and  true  man,  unitea  in 
himself  mysteriously  the  freedom  of  the  human  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  will.  Being  by  true  fisith 
a  member  of  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  Christian  determines  himself  freely,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  determined  by  God,  when  he  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  actaalizc4  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ. 

The  most  important  result,  theologically,  of  the  tei^ 
centenary  celebntion,  1868^  was  the  advancing  and 
maturing  of  a  consciousness  of  this  principial  element 
of  the  Catechism,  namely,  the  organic  relation  which 
the  Creed  bears  to  its  structure  and  doctrines.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  American  history  did  the  Chnrdi 
formally  recognize  the  Creed,  in  its  proper  historical 
sense,  as  possessing  fundamental  authority  for  the  Re- 
formed faith.  The  tercentenary  convention  held  in 
Reading,  May,  1864,  appointed  a  committee  to  sabmit 
to  the  (Eastern)  synod  for  adoption  certain  topics  bar- 
ing reference  to  the  theological  and  religious  bearings 
of  the  tercentenary  jubilee.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  presented  to  the  Synod  ot  Lancaster  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year.  It  sums  up  the  theological 
and  religious  results  in  the  following  theses : 

1.  **  Our  tercentenary  jubilee  has  served  a  whole- 
some purpose  for  renewing  for  our  ecclesiastical  con- 
sciousness a  proper  sense  of  what  is  comprehended  in 
our  confessional  title  Be/ormed,  as  related  originally 
to  Lntheranism  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  olden  times  in  another. 

2.  **  It  is  an  argument  of  sound  and  right  historical 
feeling  in  this  case,  that  the  beginnings  of  our  Chnicb- 
life  are  referred,  not  simply  to  the  epoch  and  crisis  of 
the  Reformation,  but  through  that  also  to  the  original 
form  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  In  the  first  ages. 

8.  *'  The  true  genius  and  spirit  of  our  Church  in  this 
respect  is  shown  by  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Apostles*  Creed  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  where  it 
is  plainly  «ssumed  that  the  Creed,  in  its  proper  histor- 
ical sense,  is  to  be  considered  of  fundamental  antfaor- 
ity  for  the  Reformed  fiiith. 

4.  '*  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  onr  grow- 
ing sympathy  with  the  Apostles*  Creed  is  attended 
witli  a  growing  power  of  appreciation  among  us  also 
for  tliat  christological  way  of  looking  at  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  which  has  come  to  characterize  all  the 
evangelical  theology  of  Germany  in  our  time,  and  by 
which  only,  it  would  seem,  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive Qn  other  words,  the  churchly  and  experimentar) 
sides  of  the  Gospel  can  be  brought  into  true  harmony 
with  each  other." 

These  theses  were  adopted  without  dissent.  They 
show  with  what  unanimity  the  mother  synod  stands, 
in  doctrinal  apprehension,  upon  an  kiitorieal  Mixd  caiAo- 
lie  basis,  and  protests  both  against  all  the  sectarian  and 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  and  against 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Ronuin  and  Greek 
churches. 

Taking  as  a  general  principle  the  idea  enunciated  in 
these  theses,  that  the  Church  refers  her  life  not  only 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  but  through  this  also 
to  the  original  form  of  Christiant^  as  it  existed  in  the 
first  ages,  and  that  the  Apostles*  Creed  is  to  be  consid- 
ered of  fundamental  authority  for  the  Reformed  fisith. 
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we  proceed  to  state  in  few  words  some  of  the  principal 
doctrinal  views  which  the  Palatinate  Catechism,  thos 
interpreted,  teaches  and  involves : 

1.  Adam,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  was  endowed 
with  capacity  to  resist  temptation  and  abide  in  his  orig- 
inal state  of  life-commnnion  with  God ;  bat  he  trans- 
gressed the  command  of  God  by  a  tree  act  of  his  own 
will  throagh  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  the  head  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

2.  The  fiill  of  Adam  was  nOt  that  of  an  individual 
only,  bat  the  fall  of  the  haman  race. 

8.  All  men  are  bom  with  the  fallen  natore  of  Adam, 
and  are  thas  under  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, inclined  to  all  evil,  and  unapt  to  any  good ;  and 
are  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God,  who  is  terribly  dis- 
pleased with  their  inborn  as  well  as  actual  sins,  and 
will  punish  them  in  just  judgment  in  time  and  in  eter- 
nitv. 

m       

4.  The  eternal  Son  of  God,  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  true  God  and  true  man  in 
one  person,  is  the  principle  and  substance  of  the  new 
creation. 

6.  In  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  hu- 
manity which  the  Son  of  God  assumed  into  organic 
and  eternal  union  with  himself  is  the  most  perfect  form 
of  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  only  medium  of  di- 
vine grace. 

6.  All  the  acts  of  Christ  are  not  those  of  Grod  or  of 
man  separately  taken,  but  the  acts  of  the  God-man. 

7.  His  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation ;  his  mira- 
cles and  his  word ;  his  agony,  passion,  and  death ;  his 
descent  into  Hades;  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
ascension  to  heaven,  and  session  at  the  right  band  of 
God ;  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  second 
advent — all  derive  their  significance  and  saving  virtue 
from  the  mysterious  constitution  of  his  person. 

8.  The  atonement  for  the  sin  of  man  is  the  reconcil- 
iation of  God  and  fallen  humanity  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  simply  the  offering  of 
himself  on  the  cross,  but  the  whole  process  of  resuming 
human  nature  into  life-commanion  with  God,  and  in- 
cludes both  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  law  by  suffering 
the  penalty  and  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  com- 
plete victory  over  the  devil.  The  full  benefit  of  the 
atonement  inures  to  the  believer,  because  by  faith  he 
is  a  member  of  Christ  and  a  partaker  of  his  anointing, 
and  thus  stands  before  God  in  the  life  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ. 

9.  The  Church  constituted  by  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  a  new,  real, 
and  objective  order  of  existence,  and  is  both  super- 
natural and  natural,  divine  and  human,  heavenly  and 
earthly,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filletb  all  in  all ;  in 
whose  communion  alone  there  is  redemption  from  sin 
and  all  its  consequences,  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ, 
and  the  hope  of  complete  victory  over  death  and  hell, 
and  of  eternal  glory.  The  relation  which  the  new, 
regenerated  humanity,  his  mystical  body,  bears  to 
Christ  the  head,  the  second  Adam,  is  analogous  to  the 
organic  relation  which  the  old,  fallen,  accursed  hu- 
manity bears  to  the  first  Adam. 

10.  The  sacraments  are  visible,  holy  signs  and  seals, 
wherein  God,  by  an  objective  transaction,  confirms  to 
sinners  the  promise  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  the 
means  whereby  men,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  divine 
grace,  that  is,  of  Christ  and  all  his  benefits. 

11.  Holy  baptism  is  a  divine  transaction,  wherein 
the  subject  is  washed  with  the  blood  and  spirit  of 
Christ  from  all  the  pollution  of  his  sins  as  certainly  as 
he  is  washed  outwanlly  with  water ;  that  i?,  he  is  re- 
newed by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sanctified  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  that  so  he  may  more  and  more  die  unto 
sin,  and  lead  a  holy  and  unblamable  life. 

12.  Baptized  persons  do  not  attain  nnto  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  eternal  life  in  virtue  simply  of 
holy  baptism,  but  only  on  the  condition  that,  improv- 


ing the  grace  of  baptism,  they  believe  from  the  heart 
on  Christ,  die  unto  sin  daily,  and  lead  a  holy  life,  and 
thus  realise  the  ftill  virtue  of  the  incarnation  and 
atonement. 

13.  The  sacrament  of  the  holy  supper  is  the  abiding 
memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  for  oar  sins  npon  the  cross ;  the  seal  of  his  per- 
petual presence  in  the  Chureh  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
mystical  exhibition  of  his  one  offering  of  himself  made 
once,  but  of  force  always  to  pat  away  sin ;  the  pledge 
of  his  undying  love  to  his  people,  and  the  bond  of  his 
living  anion  and  fellowship  with  them  to  the  end  of 
time.  In  the  use  of  this  sacrament  believing  commu- 
nicants do  not  only  commemorate  his  precious  death 
as  the  one  all-suffident  vicarious  sacrifice  for  their 
sins,  but  Christ  himself  also,  with  his  crucified  body 
and  shed  blood,  feeds  and  nourishes  their  souls  to  ey« 
erlasting  life ;  that  is,  by  this  visible  sig^  and  pledge 
he  assures  them  that  they  are  really  partakers  of  his 
true  body  and  blood,  through  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  they  receive  by  the  mouth  of  the  body  these 
holy  tokens  in  remembrance  of  him. 

14.  The  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  supper  are  not 
transmuted  into  the  veiy  body  and  very  blood  of 
Christ,  but  continue  to  be  natural  bread  and  wine ;  nor 
is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  consubstantial,  that  is, 
in,  with,  and  under  the  natural  bread  and  wine ;  but 
the  sacramental  transaction  is  a  holy  mystery,  in 
which  the  full  life-giving  and  saving  virtue  of  Christ, 
mediated  through  his  humanity,  is  really  present  by 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  com- 
municated to  those  who,  by  true  faith,  eat  and  drink 
worthily,  discerning  the  Lord^s  body. 

15.  At  death  the  righteous  pass  into  a  state  of  joy 
and  felicity,  and  abide  in  rest  and  peace  until  they 
reach  their  consummation  of  redemption  and  bliss  in 
the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  last  day. 

16.  The  second  advent  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  will  complete  the  objective  order  of 
redemption,  and  also  the  subjective  process  of  life  and 
salvation  in  his  body,  the  Church ;  when  the  last  en- 
emy, which  is  death,  shall  be  destroyed;  when  the 
saints  shall  come  forth  firom  the  dead  in  the  full  image 
of  their  risen  Lord,  and  with  him  pass  into  heaven, 
the  state  of  perfect  blessedness ;  and  the  wicked  shall 
rise  to  the  resurrection  of  eternal  damnation. 

We  add  a  brief  summary  of  doctrine  on  i>oints  not 
directly  included  in  the  foregoing  formal  statements. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  denies  that  the  will 
of  God  or  the  will  of  man  is  the  principle  of  theology ; 
that  Christianity  is  merely  a  system  of  doctrine  or  a 
rule  of  moral  conduct;  that  the  covenant  is  only  a 
compact  between  God  and  man,  or  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  that  there  is  a  twofold  eternal  decree, 
electing  some  unto  salvation  and  others  unto  damna- 
tion; that  the  election  of  God  unto  eternal  life  in 
Christ  becomes  effectual  outside  of  the  economy  of 
grace ;  that  the  humanity  of  Christ,  or  the  incarna- 
tion, is  an  expedient  in  order  to  make  an  atonement 
for  sin ;  that  the  Chureh  is  an  association  of  converted 
individuals;  that  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Church ;  that  the  relation  of  the  on  tents  of  the  Bible 
to  the  individual  is  immediate ;  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  subordinate  to  the  private  judgment  of 
the  individual  Christian;  that  the  unconverted  and 
ungodly  may  observe  the  holy  communion ;  that  jus- 
tification consists  in  a  forensic  act  of  Grod  imputing 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  a6  extra,  or  that  it  is  real- 
ized by  an  act  of  faith  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  that  the  faithful  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Chureh  and 
the  world  ;  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  total  aposta- 
sy ;  and  that  Protestantism  has  its  ground  immediateltf 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Chureh  affirms  that  the  person 
of  Christ  is  the  true  principle  of  sound  theology ;  that 
Christianity  is  a  new  life ;  that  the  bumani1;y  of  Christ 
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if  an  euential  oonatitoent  of  ChrbtUmity ;  that  the 
CbristiiJi  Cbarch  U  an  organic  continuation  in  time 
and  space  of  tlie  li/e-powen  of  the  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  that  the  covenant  is  an  order  or  institu* 
tion  of  grace,  spiritual  and  real ;  that  tlie  Bible  was 
written  by  members  of  the  Church  under  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  private  judgment  is 
subordinate  to  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church  as 
expressed  particularly  in  the  cscumenical  creeds ;  that 
the  word  of  God  is  the  only  norm  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  is  superior  to  all  creeds  and  confessions ;  that 
the  individual  comes  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Church ;  that  the  election  of  grace  unto  life  is  effec- 
tual in  and  by  the  established  economy  of  grace ;  that 
justification  is  by  an  act  of  iaith  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  and  consists  both  in  the  imputation 
and  impartation  of  Christ  and  his  righteousness ;  that 
holy  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  regen- 
eration being  the  transition  from  the  state  of  nature  to 
the  state  of  grace,  as  natural  birth  is  the  transition  to 
the  natural  world;  that  regeneration,  succeeded  by 
conversion  and  sanctification,  completes  itself  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Inasmuch  as  regeneration 
and  salvation  pertain  to  the  entire  man,  the  body  no 
less  than  the  soul ;  that  believers  only  hold  commu- 
nion with  Christ  In  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  the  ordi- 
nary, divinely-ordained  means  of  grace  are  adequate 
to  all  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  and,  If 
faithfully  used,  do  not  fall  to  promote  a  steady  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  Church ;  that,  although  the 
Church  of  Rome  holds  many  articles  of  faith,  and  ap- 
proves and  perpetuates  many  customs  which  are  not 
warranted  by  the  Scriptures  and  are  wrong,  she  is 
nevertheless  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that 
Protestantism  is  an  historical  continuation  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  in  a  new  and  higher  form  of  faith, 
organization,  and  practice. 

There  is  a  respectable  minority,  located  chiefly  in 
the  West,  who  dissent  from  many  of  the  doctrines  as 
given  in  this  statement ;  a  few  even  resist  the  whole 
system  of  thought  as  being  subversive  of  the  true  Re- 
formed faith.  Some  of  them  adopt  the  theory  of  sal- 
vation taught  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  observe 
some  of  her  measures  and  customs.  Others  hold  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  decrees,  and  their  teaching  con- 
forms to  the  Presbyterian  or  Puritan  type  of  religion. 
But  the  prevailing  faith,  as  held  by  the  Eastern  Synod, 
is  gradually  overcoming  opposition,  and  extending; 
and  from  year  to  year  the  number  of  m blisters  and 
churches  is  increasing,  both  West  and  East,  that  stand 
firmly  on  the  historical,  churchly,  and  sacramental 
basis  of  the  Palatinate  Catechism. 

As  regards  vonhipy  the  Church  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. During  the  present  century  extemporaneous 
prayer  has  prevailed  in  the  regular  services  of  the 
Lord's  day ;  but  this  is  a  departure  from  the  original 
custom.  Originally  the  worship  was  liturgical.  The 
Palatinate  Liturgy  was  issued  one  year  after  the  Pa- 
latinate Catechism.  It  did  not,  however,  like  the 
Catechism,  acquire  an  oecumenical  chamcter.  Every 
state  or  province  in  Europe  where  the  Reformed 
Church  was  established  had  its  own  litnrg>%  In 
Switzerland  there  were  as  many  liturgies  as  Reformed 
cantons.  In  Scotland  they  were  in  use  also  for  at 
least  a  century  after  the  Reformation. 

These  liturgies  contain  offices  for  the  regular  service 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  for  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments; for  the  ordination  of  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons ;  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  burial  of 
the  dead,  etc. ;  and  contain  the  creed,  the  Lord's  pray- 
er, confession  and  absolution,  the  Gloria  in  Exoelsis, 
Te  Deum,  and  the  Litany  and  responses,  although  no 
one  book  unites  all  these  elements.  They  are  all  a 
hand-book  for  the  minister  rather  than  an  order  of 
worship  for  the  people. 

The  first  ministers  in  America  brought  with  them 


the  Utsrgiea  of  those  seetfons  of  Germany  or  Switxer- 
land  from  which  they  emigrated.  These  oontinaed  in 
common  use,  particularly  in  the  German  ocmgvega^ 
tions,  though  preference  was  generally  given  to  the 
Palatinate  liturgy,  nntil  partially  superseded  by  tbe 
book  prepared  at  the  diiection  of  the  synod  by  tba 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  and  adopted  In  1940.  This  work  had 
no  historical  basis,  and  never  took  root. 

General  dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  this  atate  of 
things.  The  great  diristological  movement  deepened 
the  sense  of  want ;  and  there  waa  an  earnest  demand 
for  a  Utnrgy  answerable  in  spirit  and  chamcter  to 
the  churchly  and  sacrunental  ideas  which  had  been 
revived  in  the  Church.  A  lltunpcal  commlttM  waa 
accordingly  appointed  in  1849.  Specific  inatmctioiis 
were  given  in  1852.  The  book  known  as  th«  Provi- 
sional Liturgy  was  reported  to  synod  in  1867,  and  snb- 
mltted  to  the  churches  for  tritd.  This  liturgy  excited 
a  controversy  which  continued  until  1864,  when  tbe 
Eastern  Synod,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
General  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  referred  the  work  for  re- 
vision to  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Drs.  Schaff, 
Nevin,  Wolff,  Zacharias,  Bomberger,  Harbaugh,  Por- 
ter, Fisher,  Gerhart,  and  Apple ;  and  Messrs.  John 
Rodenmayer,  George  Shafer,  George  C.  Welker,  and 
Louis  H.  Steiner,  M.D.  This  committee  reported  a 
book  entitled  An  Order  of  Wonkip/or  the  Bf/orwud 
Church  to  the  Synod  of  York,  1866.  After  a  long  and 
animated  discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  68  to  14,  authorising  tbe  optional  use  of  the  "  Order 
of  Worship"  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Synod, 
and  referring  the  book  for  action  to  the  General  Synod, 
which  convened  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  the  same 
year.  The  General  Synod  devoted  three  days  to  a 
calm  and  foil  discussion  of  the  questions  relatins  to 
doctrine  and  cultus,  when  certain  resolntaons  diaap- 
proving  the  book  were  lost  by  a  vote  of  65  to  66. 
Thereupon  the  book  was  approved  ''as  an  order  of 
worship  proper  to  be  used  In  the  congregations  and 
fiimilies  of  the  Reformed  Church"  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
57.  The  opposition  arose  chiefly  from  ministers  and 
churches  in  the  West.  Of  the  ministers  and  churcbes 
East  a  very  large  mi^rity  supported  the  ''  Order  of 
Worship." 

This  liturgy  is  not  simply  a  hand-book  for  the  min- 
ister, or  a  pulpit  liturgy,  but  it  is  an  order  in  which 
the  people  take  part  with  the  minister  in  the  worship 
of  God.  Less  complicated  and  shorter  in  many  of  its 
offices  than  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  unites  all 
the  historic  elements  of  liturgical  worship  on  the  basis 
of  the  apostolic  faith  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church,  modified,  however,  by  the  faith,  genius,  and 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  age. 

Though  not  yet  formally  adopted,  many  churches 
use  the  Order  of  Worship  in  foil,  many  more  nae  it  in 
part,  while  it  is  held  in  high  honor  by  nearly  all  those 
who  do  not  yet  feel  prepared  to  use  aU  its  offices  regu- 
larly. The  book  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  tbe 
probability  Is  that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  decades 
of  years  liturgical  worship  will  become  the  established 
order  of  all  the  churches  East,  and  to  a  large  extent 
also  of  the  churches  in  the  West. 

The  ffovemmeiU  is  Presbyterian.  Every  congrega- 
tion is  governed  by  a  consistory,  which  is  composed 
of  the  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons ;  no  congregation  is 
without  either  elders  or  deacons.  They  are  chosen  by 
tbe  communicant  members  for  a  term  of  two,  three,  or 
four  years,  generally  only  two  years,  and  ordained  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  installed.  When  the  term 
expires,  the  administrative  powdr  ceases,  but  not  the 
office.  If  re-elected,  installation  is  repeated,  but  not 
ordination.  The  consistoiy  is  subject  to  the  classis, 
which  consists  of  the  ministers  and  an  elder  fhnn  each 
parish  within  a  given  district.  The  classes  are  sub- 
ject to  the  synod.  The  synod  Is  a  delegated  body,  and 
consists  of  a  given  number  of  miniaters  and  elderSi 
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chosen  by  foar  or  more  adjacent  classes.  The  synods 
are  sabject  to  the  General  Synod.  This  body  consists 
of  ministers  and  elders  chosen  by  a//  the  dam  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  highest  jadicatory,  and  the  last  re- 
sort in  all  cases  respecting  government  not  finally  ad- 
judicated by  the  synods.  Every  judicatory'  has  legis- 
lative authority  within  its  own  sphere ;  every  minis- 
ter and  member  possesses  the  right  of  appeal  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  court. 

All  the  children  and  youth  are  carefully  catechised 
by  the  pastor  once  in  two  weeks,  or  once  or  twice  a 
week,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  nine  months  in  the 
year,  the  time  being  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
pastor.  Some  pastors,  particularly  those  located  in 
cities  and  larger  towns,  have  each  but  one  church ;  but 
the  majority  have  parishes  consisting  of  from  two  to 
four  churches,  and  not  a  few  of  from  five  to  eight. 
Catechumens  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications 
are,  after  examination  in  presence  of  the  elders,  re- 
ceived into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church  by  the 
rite  of  confirmation.  The  holy  communion  is  com- 
monly administered  twice  a  year,  and  in  many  of  the 
churches  four  times.  The  communicants  receive  the 
sacred  emblems  by  companies,  standing  around  the  al- 
tar. In  many  of  the  churches  it  is  still  customary  to 
administer  the  communion  to  the  sexes  separately; 
first  the  men  come  to  the  altar,  and  afterwards  the 
women.  But  this  old  German  custom  is  going  into 
disuse.  In  the  English  churches  men  and  women  ap- 
proach the  altar  in  company ;  so  also  in  some  of  the 
Grerman  churches.  Services  preparatory  to  the»  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  communion  are  held  on  the  Satur- 
day or  Friday  previous. 

The  baptism  of  infants  is  fSidthfully  and  universally 
observed.  Children  are  presented  by  their  parents. 
Sponsors  are  allowed,  but  the  parents  themselves  must 
also  be  present.  Baptism  may  be  administered  at  any 
time  and  in  any  suitable  place,  but  an  occasion  of  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  church  is  held  to  be  most  appropriate. 

The  principal  festivals,  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  and  Whit-Sunday,  are  held  in  high  honor,  and 
observed  with  much  solemnity.  The  liturgy  has  re- 
vived the  idea  of  the  church  year.  In  many  congre- 
gations, the  pulpit  teaching  and  the  worship  observes 
the  concrete  historic  movement  of  revelation  from  Ad- 
vent to  Trinity  Sunday,  and  from  Trinity  Sunday  to 
Advent,  as  set  forth  in  the  catholic  cycle  of  Lessons. 
As  the  liturgy  becomes  known  and  is  appreciated,  so 
does  the  observance  of  the  church  year  gain  favor. 
Acquiring  greater  practical  power  tieom  month  to 
month,  it  is  gradually  receiving  more  general  confi- 
dence, and  being  observed  in  all  its  parts. 

There  are  connected  with  the  General  Sjmod  4  syn- 
ods :  1.  The  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  with  16  classes,  290  ministers, 
718  congregations,  and  88,608  members ;  2.  The  Syn- 
od of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States,  with  8  classes,  180  min- 
isters, 808  congregations,  and  20,069  members ;  8.  The 
Korth-westem  S^'nod,  with  7  classes,  92  ministers,  166 
congregations,  and  9811  members ;  4.  The  Pittsburg 
Synod  (in  process  of  formation),  which  will  have  about 
44  ministers,  126  congregations,  and  9240  members. 
Its  statistics  are  included  in  synod  No.  1  (two  thirds) 
and  in  synod  No.  2  (one  third).  Total,  81  classes,  512 
xniniBters,  1192  congregations,  118,488  members.  Re- 
ceived by  confirmation  and  certificate  during  the  year, 
11,887.  Aggregate  membership,  including  those  who 
are  baptized,  but  not  confirmed,  192,000. 

JnsUtuHons  o/LeamUtp. — ^Two  theological  semina- 
ries. Seminary  at  Meroersburg,  Pa.,  founded  in  1825 : 
four  professors,  twenty-eight  students.  Seminary  at 
Tiflin,  Ohio;  founded  at  Canton,  O.,  1888;  suspended 
from  the  fall  of  1889  to  1848;  reopened  at  Columbus, 
O.,  Oct.,  1848;  removed  and  permanently  located  at 
TiflSn,0.,  1851:  two  professors,  twenty  students.  One 
mission -house,  Sheboygan,  Wis. :  three  professors, 
twenty-two  students. 


Two  ftdly'Orgamxed  colleges^  (1.)  Franklin  and  Maiv 
shall,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Franklin  College,  founded  at 
Lancaster  in  1787 ;  and  Marshall  College,  at  Mercers- 
burg,  in  1886 ;  Franklin  and  Marshall  consolidated  at 
Lancaster  in  1858 :  seven  professors,  116  students,  442 
alumni.  (2.)  Heidelberg  College,  founded  at  Tiffin, 
0.,  in  1850 :  five  professors,  182  students. 

There  are,  iMsides,  seven  classical  institutions :  Ca* 
tawba  College,  Newton,  N.  C. ;  Mercersburg  College, 
Mercersbnrg,  Pa. ;  Palatinate  College,  Myerstown,  Pa. ; 
Westmoreland  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. ;  Reimers- 
bui^  Institute,  Reimersburg,  Pa. ;  Calvin  Institute, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  and  Ursinus  College,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.  Mercersburg  College  is  in  process  of  organizing 
a  full  college  course.  It  has  4  professors  and  124  stu- 
dents. Two  female  seminaries;  one  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  the  other  at  Tyrconnell,  Md. 

PeriodicaU.'-Two  reviews,  four  weekly  papers,  and 
one  semi-monthly ;  one  monthly  magazine,  and  three 
Sunday-school  papers. 

There  are  two  printing^establishments ;  one  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  and  one  at  Cleveland,  O. 

These  statistics  represent  the  condition  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  America  in  1869. 

LUeraiure. — Mereertburg  Renew  (Phila.  16  vols.) ; 
Heidelberg  Cateckitm,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.  D.  (Phila. 
1847) ;  The  Life  of  Rev,  Michael  Schlatter,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Harbaugh,  D.D.  (1857) ;  The  Fathen  of  the  Reform^ 
ed  Church  (2  vols.),  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harbaugh ;  The  Frin^ 
ciple  of  Proteskmtism,  by  Rev.  Philip  SchafT,  D.D. 
(1845);  The  Mgetieal  Presence,  by  Dr.  Nevin  (1846); 
The  Liturgical  Question,  by  Dr.  Nevin  (1862) ;  The  Ger^ 
man  Reformed  Church,  a  monograph  by  Rev.  E.y.  Ger- 
hart,  D.D.  (1868) ;  Tercentenary  Monument  (1868,  p. 
574) ;  Der  ffeidelberger  Catechismus,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff 
(1863) ;  A  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Ritualistic  Move- 
ment in  the  German  Rfformed  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D.  (1866) ;  Vindication  of  the  J?e- 
vised  Liiurgg,  by  Dr.  Nevin  (1867).  Comp.  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  in  German,  Latin,  and  English,  with 
an  historical  introduction,  prepared  and  published  by 
the  direction  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  of  America  (tercentenary  edition,  N.  Y.,  Charles 
Scribner,  1868,  p.  277).  Also  a  Liturgy  for  the  use  of 
the  Ger.  Ref.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  (1858,  p. 
840) ;  revised  under  the  title  An  Order  of  Worship  for 
the  Rff  Ch.  (Phihi.,  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  1867,  p.  888). 
See  also  Creed  and  Customs,  by  Rev.  George  B.  Russell, 
A.M.  (Phila.,  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  p.  420).    (E.  V.  G.) 

German  Theology.    See  Theology,  German. 

OermanuB,  the  name  of  three  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople. (1.)  The  first  was  transferred  from  the 
see  of  Cyzicus  to  that  of  Constantinople  in  715,  and 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship,  for  which  he 
was  degraded,  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
780.  He  died  in  740,  and  was  anatbematised  by  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  fourteen  years  afterwards 
(754).  A  treatise  of  his,  Trcpi  r&v  ayiwv  oiKovfMfviKwv 
(Tuvodujv,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  H.  Justel's  BibUotheea 
Canonicaj  and  in  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra:  there  also 
remain  some  lettera  and  homilies  of  his  {Bib,  Max, 
Pair,  xvli,  xx).  His  remains  are  all  given  in  Migne, 
Patrologia  Graca,  torn.  98.  See  also  Fabricius,  HibU-^ 
otheca  Graca,  ed.  Harles,  xi,  155 ;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  Sc^ 
crh  (Paris,  1862),  xi,  86  sq. 

(II.)  Germanus  the  younger,  a  monk  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  who  became  patriarch  in  1222 ;  but  as  Constantino- 
ple was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  he  resided  at 
Nicea,  in  Bithynia.  He  corresponded  with  pope  Greg- 
ory IX,  in  hope  of  bringing  about  a  union  between 
the  Eastern  and  Roman  churches,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  deposed  in  1240,  restored  again  to  his  see  in  1254, 
and  died  in  1255.  His  EfistUs  and  ffondlies  are  given 
by  Migne,  Patrologia  Graca,  tom.  140. 

(III.)  Germanus,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  became  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  in  1267.    He  accepted  the 
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honor  with  g^reat  relactance,  and  resigned  it  in  a  few 
months,  to  retire  to  a  monastery. — Neand«r,  Ch,  But. 
iii,  203;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graea,  vii,  10 ;  viii,  84;  xi, 
162 ;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  i,  621 ;  u,  289 ;  Uoefer,  Now.  Bi- 
ograpkU  GMircUey  zx,  288. 

Germanns  op  Auxbrre,  St.,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  in  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
was  bom  in  Auxerre,  in  Roman  Gaul,  of  illustrioos  par- 
ents,  about  A.D.  880.  He  was  placed  in  the  best  schools 
of  Gaol,  and  having  finished  his  early  education,  he  went 
to  Rome,  to  pursue  a  course  of  civil  law  and  study  elo- 
quence. His  merit,  and  bis  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  brought  him  into  notice  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Honorius,  and  procured  for  him,  besides  the 
government  of  Auxerre,  the  office  of  duke  or  general 
of  the  troops  of  several  provinces.  Although  a  Chris- 
tian, he  was  a  skilful  hunter,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
hanging  on  a  large  tree,  in  one  of  the  public  squares, 
the  heads  of  the  animals  he  had  killed.  This  custom 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  pagan  superstitions,  St 
Amatorius,  bbhop  of  Auxerre,  one  day,  when  the  duke 
was  absent,  caused  the  tree  to  be  cut  down,  and  the 
monuments  of  his  vanity  to  be  removed.  Germanus 
suffered  this  correction  with  impatience,  and  threaten- 
ed to  be  revenged,  but  God  ordered  it  otherwise.  Am- 
atorius was  advanced  in  years,  and  discerning  in  6er«- 
manus  such  qualities  as  were  calculated  to  make  a 
great  bishop,  he  convoked  in  his  church  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  Germanus  being  present,  he  seized 
on  him,  and  compelled  him  to  assume  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal habit,  without  giving  him  time  to  reflect,  and  in- 
Ibrmed  him  that  he  was  to  be  his  successor.  On  the 
death  of  Amatorius,  May  1, 418,  Germanus  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  clergy  and  people.  From  that  time  he 
was  completely  changed.  He  practised  his  episcopal 
duties  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  Christians  of  Great 
Britain,  frightened  at  the  progress  of  Pelagianism  in 
their  island,  had  applied  to  pope  Celestine  and  the  bish- 
op of  Gaul  to  obtain  aid,  and  they,  in  an  assembly  held 
In  428-9,  sent  them  Germanus,  with  whom  they  joined 
Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes.  Both  set  off  instantlj'.  This 
mission  had  groat  success  at  the  time,  but  Pelagianism 
reappeared  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
and  Germanus  went  again  with  Severus,  bishop  of 
Troyes,  to  extirpate  it.  To  prevent  its  return,  Ger- 
manus established  schools  in  Britain,  which  afterwards 
became  celebrated.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  again  at 
Auxerre,  when  the  Armoricans  entreated  him  to  me- 
diate for  them  with  Evaricus,  who  had  been  sent  by 
^tius  to  chastise  them  for  an  imputed  rebellion.  Ger- 
manus set  out  immediately,  saw  the  prince  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  succeeded  in  arresting  his  march.  As 
this  affair  could  not  end  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror, Germanus  went  to  Ravenna,  where  the  court 
was  then  held :  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by 
Placidia,  mother  of  Valentinian  III.  This  work  was 
the  last  which  the  holy  bishop  undertook.  He  died  in 
Ravenna,  on  the  Slst  of  July,  448,  after  having  been 
thirty  years  bishop  of  Auxerre.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  on  the  Slst  of  July. — Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  303 ; 
Smith,  BeUg.  ofAnc.  Britain^  p.  168 ;  Neandcr,  Liffi^  in 
Bark  Places,  p.  50-54 ;  Baillet,  Viet  des  Sami»,  July  8. 

GennanuB,  St.,  of  Paris,  was  bom  at  Autun,  A.D. 
496 ;  was  made  deacon  588,  presbyter  536,  and  liiishop 
of  Paris  555.  He  was  noted  for  his  strict  asceticism, 
for  his  great  charity  to  the  poor,  and  especially  for  his 
zeal  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  slaves.  He 
died  in  576.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  his  to  queen 
Brunehild  (Condi,  tom.  v).  He  was  buried  in  St. Vin- 
cent's church,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Normans  in 
881,  and  reconstructed  in  1163,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr6s.  The  monks  of  St.  Germain,  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  have  their  abbey  here.  BoulUart, 
Benedictine  of  St.  Maur,  published  in  1724  a  Hidoirt 
de  Vabhaye  de  St,  Germain^  in  which  he  gives  a  life  of 
Germanus.  The  aristocratic  quarter  of  St.  Germain  in 
Paris  is  named  from  the  abbey  and  church. — Migne ; 


Baillet,  Vie$  dea  Samtt,  May  28;  C&lUsr,  AtOeitn  Sa- 
cre$  (Parts,  1862),  xi,  306. 

German  VexBions  op  the  Holy  Scrxptdbesl 
1.  Early  Vertiong, — Tliere  is  no  certain  trace  of  any  at- 
tempt to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  vemacnlar 
dialects  of  the  Genaan  people  previous  to  the  hM& 
half  of  the  9th  century.     Though  Charlemagne  en- 
joined upon  his  clergy  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
delivering  of  expositions  of  it  to  tlie  people  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  assertion  haz- 
arded by  Usher  (i>e  Script.  Vemac.  p.  109)  and  othen 
that  German  versbns  of  the  Bible  were  made  by  his 
order;  nor  is  the  statement  that  a  Saxon  poet  had. 
by  order  of  his  son  Lewis,  versified  the  whole  Bible 
(Flacius  111.  CataL  Tut.  p.  93)  better  supported.     It  is 
to  the  poetical  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
which  appeared  after  the  middle  of  the  9th  century, 
that  the  beginnings  of  Biblical  translation  among  tiie 
Germans  are  to  be  traced.     The  Kritt  of  Otfried  of 
Weissenbui'g  (in  A.D.  860) ;  the  Hdiand,  by  an  un- 
known author,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  time,  are 
the  earliest  'documents  of  which  anything  certain  cao 
be  said.     Of  both  of  these  editions  have  been  printed ; 
the  best  are,  of  the  KriH,  that  by  £.  G.  Graff  (KonigsU. 
1831) ;  and  of  the  Heliand^  those  of  J.  A.  ScfameUer. 
with  a  glossary  (MUnch.  1840),  and  J.  R.  Kdne,  witb  a 
translation  (M&nst.  1855).     Some  fragments  of  a  very 
ancient  translation  of  Biatthew  have  been  published 
by  St.  Endlicher  and  H.  Hoffmann,  1834,  and  by  J.  Y. 
Massmann,  1841,  from  a  codex  in  the  library  at  Vi- 
enna;  the  dialect  in  this  versi<Ni  is  very  rude,  and.  if 
not  provincial,  would  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  9th  century.   Versions  of  the  Psalter  seem  to 
have  been  executed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
10th  century ;  one  of  these,  by  Kotker  Labeo,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  is  given  by  Schilter  (Tkes.  vol.  iy,  and  othen 
an<mymous  are  to  be  found  in  Graff^s  BfuUcke  Inter' 
linear  vtrwmen  der  Psalmen  (Quad.  1888).     A  pars- 
phrase  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  Latin  verse  and  Ger- 
man prose,  by  William  of  £l)ersbei^  in  Bavaria  (cir. 
1080),  has  t»een  edited  in  Schilter*s  Tkes.  i,  and  sepa- 
rately by  Morula  (Leyd.  1598),  Freher  (Worms,  1631), 
and  recently,  with  additional  fragments  of  other  parts 
ofScripture,  by  Hoffmann  (Beri.  1827).     This  scholar 
has  alao  edited,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Fimdgmben,  a  met- 
rical translation  of  Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  be- 
longing to  the  same  period  or  a  little  later.     To  the 
18th  century  belongs  the  chronicle  of  Rudolf  von  Ho- 
henems,  which  is  a  sort  of  poetical  version  of  the  his- 
torical parts  of  the  O.  T. ;  of  this  many  MSS.  exist, 
and  an  edition  has  been  published,  but  fit)m  a  bad  text, 
by  Schlitze  (Hamb.  1779).    Sereral  works  of  a  simiUr 
kind,  in  which  the  Biblical  narratives  are  set  forth, 
sometimes  with  apocryphal  additions,  were  produced 
about  this  time ;  of  these,  one,  which  exists  in  various 
dialects  and  in  numerous  codices,  is  a  version  of  the 
historical  parts  of  Scripture  in  prose,  composed  partly 
from  the  poetical  versions  already  extant,  partly  trans- 
lated flrom  the  Vulgate  (Massmann,  Bie  Kaiserckronik, 
iii,  54).     Formal  translations  from  the  Vulgate  began 
now  to  be  multiplied ;  of  these  MSS.  exist,  though  the 
names  of  the  authors  have  for  the  most  part  perished 
(Reiske,  Be  Verss.  Germ,  ante  Lutherum^  1697 ;  Schober, 
Bericht  von  alien  Beutschen  geschriebenen  Bibeln,  1763; 
Roeenmidler,  Hist.  Jnterpr.  v,  174,  etc).    Out  of  these, 
though  by  what  process  we  are  unable  to  describe, 
came  the  complete  version  of  the  Bible  in  German, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  people  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  of  which  copies  were  multi- 
plied to  a  gi  eat  extent  as  soon  as  that  art  came  into 
operation.     Before  1477  five  undated  editions,  the  four 
earlier  at  Mayence  and  Strasburg,  as  is  believed,  the 
fifth  at  Augsburg,  as  the  book  itself  attests,  had  been 
printed ;  and  between  1477  and  1522,  nine  editions, 
seven  at  Augsburg,  one  at  Nuremberg,  and  one  st 
Strasburg,  were  issued.     Several  editions  of  the  Psal- 
ter also  appeared,  and  one  of  the  Gospels,  with  the 
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PericoiMB  ftom  tbe  Epittles.  CoUecton  tell  also  of  a 
translaUon  of  Ruth  by  Bdschenstayn,  1525 ;  of  Malachi 
bj  Hetzer,  1526 ;  of  Hosea  by  Capito,  1527,  and  other 
similar  attempts  (Riederer,  Nachrichten  JI,,  8vo,  sq.)* 
An  important  place  must  be  also  assigned  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  N.  T.  into  Danish  by  Hans  Mikkelsen 
(Leips.  1524) ;  which,  though  avowedly  **  ret  effter  la^ 
tinen  vdsatthe,"  beiurs  numerous  traces  of  indepen- 
dence of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  being  made  directly  from 
the  Greek  (Henderson,  Disaeriation  an  Ham  MtkheUen^s 
N.  T.,  Copenh.  1818).  Of  translations  into  Low  Ger- 
man, one  was  printed  at  Cologne,  1480 ;  another  at  LU- 
beck,  1498 ;  and  a  third  at  Halberstadt,  1522. 

2.  Luther's  Vertian. — The  appearance  of  thia  consti- 
tutes an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  histor}'  of  the  Church, 
bat  also  in  that  of  German  literature  and  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Luther's  version  is  a  permanent  mona- 
roent  of  the  author's  ability  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance. Luther  had  few  helps  in  his  arduous  work. 
His  exegetical  aids  were  limited  to  the  Septuagint,  the 
Vulgate,  a  few  Latin  fathers,  the  N.  T.  of  Erasmus,  and 
such  Hebrew  as  could  be  learned  from  the  imperfect 
elementary  books  then  extant.  He  had,  however,  val- 
uable coadjutors  in  Melancthon,  Bugenhagen^  Jonaa, 
Aurogallus,  and  Creuziger,  whom  he  constantly  con- 
sulted, especially  when  any  difficulty  occurred.  He 
had  access  also  to  the  Rabbinical  expositions  through 
some  learned  Jews.  But  the  main  burden  of  the  work 
rested  with  himself,  and  it  was  to  his  own  resources  he 
had  chiefly  to  trust  for  success.  Of  the  patient  toil  he 
bestowed  upon  it  some  idea  may  be  formed  fh>m  what 
he  himself  says  of  bis  labors  on  the  book  of  Job :  **  On 
Job,  M.  Philip,  Aurogallus,  and  I,  worked  so  that  some- 
times in  four  days  we  had  hardly  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing three  lines."  With  what  anxious  care  he 
sought  to  perfect  hia  work  may  be  seen  from  the  BIB. 
of  the  third  part  of  his  translation,  containing  Job, 
Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon,  still  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
and  exhibiting  the  corrections  which  he  made  in  the 
style  and  expression  before  sending  it  to  press.  Not 
unfrequently  as  many  as  three  forms  of  expression, 
and  sometimes  more,  occur,  between  which  bo  hesi- 
tated before  finally  fixing  on  the  one  which  he  would 
print.  He  spent  on  the  work  in  all  twelve  years. 
The  N.  T.,  completed  by  him  in  the  Wartburg,  appear- 
ed in  1522 ;  the  five  books  of  Moses  {Daa  Alte  Testa- 
tnenty  Deutsck,  th.  i)  in  1523 ;  the  other  historical  books 
as  far  as  Esther  (/>a«  A.  T.  Deutsche  th.  ii)  in  the  close 
of  the  same  year;  Job,  Psalms,  and  the  Solomonic 
writings  (Das  A.  T,,  th.  iii)  in  1524;  between  1526 
and  1531  several  of  the  prophetic  writings  were  issued, 
and  in  1532  appeared  the  collective  body  of  the  Proph- 
ets as  th.  iv  of  Das  A.  T.  Deuisch.  The  Book  of  Wis- 
dom was  issued  in  1529,  and  the  rest  of  the  apocryphal 
books  in  1533  and  1534.  The  whole  Bible  was  thus 
completed,  and  appeared  under  the  title  "  Biblia.  :  d, 
t.  die  ganzt  heiUge  Schrift.  Deutsche  Martin  Luther, 
Wittenberg.  Gedruckt  durch  Hans  Lufft,  1534,"  fol. 
(Pischon,  DU  kohe  Wichtigkeit  dor  Uebersetz.  der  ff.  S. 
durch  Dr.  M.  Luther,  Beri.  1834).  Of  this  work  thirty- 
eight  editions  were  printed  in  Germany  before  1580, 
besides  seventy-two  of  the  N.  T.,  and  innumerable  re- 
prints of  other  smaller  portions  (Panzer,  p.  336). 

8.  Zurich  Dtble^—ThiB  is  a  combination  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  other  books  with  a  new  translation 
of  the  prophetical  writings  by  Con.  Pellican,  Leo  Judft, 
Theod.  Bibliander,  etc.  It  appeared  in  1524,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1527,  and  twice  in  1530.  In  1531  another 
edition  appeared,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  poetical 
books  (Panzer,  p.  260).  The  W&rvu  Bible,  1529,  is  a 
Yfork  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Zurich  Bible. 

4.  Versions  from  Luther's  £ible  m  ike  other  Teutonic 
Dialects. — ^1.  Low  German,  by  J.  Hoddersen,  1583  and 
often ;  2.  Danish,  N.  T.,  1524,  Bible,  1550 :  this  is  found 
also  in  Hutter's  Polyglot;  3.  Suxdish,  N.  T.,  1526,  by 
Laorentius  AndreH,  Bible,  1541,  by  Laurent,  and  Olaus 
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Petri;  4.  Icelandic, N.  T.  1540,  Bible  1584,  by  Gndb. 
Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum ;  5.  Dutch,  N.  T.  1526, 
Antw.,  printed  by  Liesvelt,  whence  this  is  called  the 
Liesvelt  N.  T. ;  the  whole  Bible  was  translated  anew 
after  Lather  into  Dutch  by  Ad.  Vischer  in  1648,  and 
this  is  the  existing  authorized  version  for  the  Dutch 
Lutherans ;  6.  Pomeranian,  1588. 

5.  Versions  of  the  Reformed  Church, — Of  these  the 
first  was  the  production  of  David  Parous,  and  appeared 
in  1579.     It  was  superseded  by  that  of  J.  Piscator  in 

1602,  of  which  many  editions  have  appeared.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  N.  T.,  by  Amandus  Polanus,  appeared  in 

1603.  In  1665  a  new  translation  for  the  use  of  the 
Swiss  churches  appeared  at  Zurich,  the  authors  of 
which  were  Hettinger,  Suicer,  FUsslin,  and  others. 
In  Holland  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce 
versions  direct  from  the  originals.  In  1556  J.  Uiteo- 
hoven  issued  the  N.  T.,  and  in  1562  the  whole  Bible ; 
and  in  1587  appeared  the  Bible  translated  by  J.  Hackiua, 
which  chiefly  follows  the  Geneva  [French]  Bible. 

6.  Authorized  Versions. — In  the  year  1618  the  Synod 
of  Dort  appointed  a  commission  of  22  members  to  pre- 
pare a  new  ver8k>n;  this  appeared  in  1637,  and  re* 
ceived  the  authorization  of  the  States  General.  This 
is  the  authorized  Dutch  version.  The  Danish  version 
was  completed  in  1607  by  P.  J.  Resen,  and  in  1647  ap- 
peared with  the  royal  sanction,  after  it  had  been  care- 
fully revised  by  Hans  Svaning,  archbishop  of  Zealand. 
The  Icelandic  version  received  its  permanent  form  in 
1644  from  Thorlak  Skuleson,  the  grandson  of  Thorlak- 
son, and  his  successor  in  the  episcopate.  The  author- 
ized Swedish  version  was  completed  under  the  au- 
spices of  Gustavus  III. ;  it  consists  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  work  of  Andrea  and  Petri,  and  appeared  in  1618. 

7.  Roman  Catholic  Versions. — ^The  earliest  of  these  is 
the  N.  T.  of  Emser,  "  nach  lawt  der  christliche  Kirchen 
bewerten  Text,"  etc.,  sine  loc.  1527,  fol.,  Leipz.  1529, | 
8vo,  and  often  since.  In  1534  the  Bible  of  Dieten- 
berger  (q.  v.)  appeared  at  Mayence ;  and  in  1537,  that 
of  Eck  (q.  v.)  at  Ingolstadt.  Previous  to  these,  Cas- 
per Ulenberg  had  translated  the  Bible  in  accordance 
with  the  Sixtine  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  this  transla- 
tion, revised  by  the  Jesuits  at  Mayence  in  1661,  ap- 
peared as  Die  Catholische  Bibel.  Revised  editions 
were  issued  by  Elirhard  in  1722,  and  by  Cartier  in 
1751;  and  it  1ms  been  often  reprinted  both  with  and 
without  the  Latin  text.  More  recent  versions  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  aro  those  of  Salzmann  (Lux.  1770), 
Wittola  (Vien.  1775),  Weitenauer  (Augs.  1777),  Fleis- 
chutz  (Fuld.  1778),  Rosaline  (Vien.  1781),  Fischer 
(Prag.  1784),  Braun  (Vienna,  1786),  Lauber  (1786), 
Mutschelle  (Munich,  1789),  Weyl  (May,  1789),  Krach 
(Aug.  1790),  Brentano,  Dereser,  and  Scholz  (1790- 
1833X  Babor  (1805),  Van  Ess  (1807),  Schnappfinger 
(1807),  Widemann  (1809),  KUtemaker  (1825),  Schola 
(1828),  AUioli  (1838),  Loch  and  Reischl  (1857).  Of 
these,  the  mi^rity  are  confined  to  the  N.  T.  The  trans* 
latioos  of  Van  Ess,  Scholz,  and  Allioli  have  been  r^* 
peatedly  issued.  Gossner,  pastor  of  the  Bohemian 
Church  in  Berlin,  published  a  translation  of  the  N.  T. 
from  the  Greek  in  1815,  which  has  often  been  reprinted. 

8.  Other  Versions,— -In  1630  J.  Crell  issued  a  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  interests  of  Socinianism; 
and  in  1660  another,  in  the  interests  of  Arminianism, 
was  published  by  Jer.  Felbinger.  The  Remonstrant 
party  in  Holland  published  a  translation  in  Dutch, 
made  by  Cbr.  Hartsoeker,  in  1680.  In  1666  a  Jewish 
translation  of  the  O.  T.  into  German  was  published  by 
Joseph  Athias ;  this,  along  with  the  yersions  of  Luther, 
PiscatoT,  Caspar  Ulenberg,  the  Dutch  A.  V.,  and  a  ver- 
sion of  the  N.  T.  by  J.  H.  Reitzen,  printed  in  parallel 
columns,  was  published  under  the  title  of  BibUa  Pen* 
tapla  (3  vols.  4to,  Hamb.  1711).  Of  German  veiv 
sions  of  more  recent  date  there  are  many.  Those  of 
Triller  (1708),  Reiz  (in2),  Junkherrot  (1732),  Hen- 
mann  (1748),  Bengel  (1753),  Michaelis  (1769-85),  SU- 
lig  (1778),  Seller  (1783),  Stolz  QLl^h),  the  Berlebuis 
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Bibla  (1726,  etc.)i  belong  to  the  Lnthenn  Church ; 
those  of  Gryneus  (3  vok.  8vo,  Basle,  1776),  and  Voege* 
lin  (Zttrich,  1781)  to  the  Reformed.  Belonging  to  tbe 
present  century  are  the  translations  of  Preiss  (1811), 
Schftfer  (1816),  Mever  (18^9),  [Ricfater  and  Pleissner] 
(1830),  B6ckel  (1882),  Alt  (1887),  Von  der  Heyd  (1862), 
chiefly  of  the  N.  T.  only.  But  all  these  yield  in  im- 
portance  to  the  work  of  De  Wette,  prepared  originally 
in  conjunction  with  August!  (6  vols.,  Heidelb.  1809- 
14),  subsequently  wholly  by  himself  (3  vols.,  1881-88, 
4th  ed.  18^).  The  Jewish  version  by  Arnheim,  Fttrst, 
and  Sachs,  under  the  editoTBhipof  Zunz  (Berlin,  1838), 
ia  also  deserving  of  notice.  Finally  we  notice  tbe 
careful  translations  in  Phillippson's  IsraeHtiacke  Bibel 
(1858)  and  Bunsen*s  Bibelwerk  (186S  sq.).~Kitto,  s.  v. 
Qermany.  I.  AndetU  Be^ghn  of. — The  informa- 
tion we  now  possess  concerning  tbe  religion  of  the 
tribes  of  Germama  MagnOy  such  as  the  Alemans,  Sax- 
ons, Franks,  etc.,  is  very  incomplete  and  disconnect- 
ed. The  Greek  and  lAtin  authors  mention  the  names 
of  but  a  few  deities,  who  seem  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  siroUar  hi  their  attributes  to  their  own  gods. 
The  Christian  writers  also  mention  them  only  in  so  far 
as  is  necessaiy  for  their  purpose,  and  their  views  are 
naturally  coloi«d  with  their  own  opinions.  The  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  must  origindly  have  been  very 
dosely  connected  with  that  of  Crermany ;  but  we  can 
•get  no  light  from  that  quarter,  as  we  do  not  know  the 
early  period  of  the  former.  It  is  clear  that  at  an 
early  period  the  Celtic  element  was  faifnsed  in  tbe  Ale- 
man  and  the  Franic,  while  among  the  northern  tribes, 
the  Slavonic,  Lithuanic,  and  Finnic  myths  were  intro- 
duced ;  while  a  tendency  towards  the  Greek,  worship 
is  also  perceptible.  As  for  the  divinities  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  Cesar  states  that  they  worshipped  only  such 
as  visibly  exerted  a  decided  influence  over  events ;  he 
particularly  mentions  three :  ^he  Sun,  Vulcan,  and  the 
Moon.  The  domestic  divinities  wtire :  Wuotan  (Wo- 
den), the  supreme  god,  and  bis  wife  Freia^  the  goddess 
of  the  household  and  of  marriage ;  Zio,  tbe  god  of 
war ;  /Vo,  who  watched  over  the  crops,  and  bis  wife 
Frottwa;  afterwards  came  Hhol  or  PaUar  (tbe  Balder 
of  the  north),  FotUe,  and  Thunar  (Donar),  god  of  the 
clouds  and  storms.  The  progenitor  of  the  human  race 
was  Tuiico^  who  combined  the  attributes  of  the  Greek 
Uranos  and  Zeus,  and  whose  son  Mannus  is  identical 
with  the  subsequent  /rmtn,  or  the  Greek  Hercules. 
Among  the  special  divinities  of  different  tribes  were 
Nerthus  (commonly  Hertha\  goddess  of  fertility  and 
the  chase;  the  Alcet^  two  brothers  (a  sort  of  Castor 
and  Pollux) ;  Costra^  in  Saxony,  etc.  Other  goddesses 
appear  to  have  been  merely  aliases  of  these :  thus  Hlur- 
dana  and  Eisa  were  identical  with  Freia,  etc.  Among 
the  inferior  divinities  (daemons)  were  the  Rieten  (gi- 
ants), physically  resembling  men,  who  were  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  former  period  of  creation,  and  dwelt  in 
-the  mountains,  where  they  erected  gigantic  fortifica- 
lions,  and  defended  themselves  against  intruders* with 
«tones  and  rocks.  In  direct  contrast  from  these  were 
the  Zwerge  (pigmies),  who  appeared  among  men  on 
special  occasions,  sometimes  to  impart  gifts  and  bless- 
ings to  them,  at  other  times  to  do  them  evil  and  fhis- 
trate  their  plans.  There  were  also  Berggeitier  (spirits 
of  tbe  mountains),  called  also  Elbe  or  Elf  en  (elves) ; 
Waldgeitier  (spirits  of  the  forests),  especially  the  Wild 
Hunter,  Schratz ;  WanergeUter  (spirits  of  the  waters), 
or  Kixen.  There  were  also  a  quantity  of  lares,  or 
favorable  household  gods  of  an  inferior  degree,  while 
tormenting  genii  haunted  the  houses  and  their  neigh- 
borhoods at  night,  disturbing  slumberers  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  passers-by.  Horses  and  bulls  were  con- 
aidered  sacred,  and  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  were 
objects  of  respectful  awe.  The  gods  and  goddesses 
often  took  the  form  of  birds,  and  among  these  the  ea- 
gle, raven,  and  woodpecker  were  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration.  The  cuckoo  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  firophecy.     Serpents  also  were  wor- 


shipped, and  the  fear  they  inspired  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  dragon.  The  cosmogony  of  Germany 
seems  to  have  greatly  varied  with  the  times  and  in  the 
different  tribes ;  tbe  general  belief  was  that  the  gods 
originated  out  of  chaos,  created  the  world,  and  gov- 
erned it.  Belief  in  continued  existence  after  death 
was  shown  by  the  idea  of  the  great  ci^  of  the  dead, 
WalhaUa,  The  mode  of  worship  was  very  aimple,  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or 
even  of  the  Celts.  The  temples  were  not  generally 
structures  made  by  men,  but  often  trees  or  groves 
which  the  deity  was  supposed  to  inhabit,  revealing 
himself  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves.  Some  of  tlie 
gods  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  caves,  or  streams.  Yet 
there  were  also  regular  temples,  of  which  vestiges  are 
yet  found,  and  which  contained  images  of  the  gods ; 
for,  although  Caoear  and  Tacitus  deny  their  existence, 
there  is  oft  mention  made  in  the  early  times  of  Chris- 
tianity of  tbe  destruction  of  idols  in  Germany  [see  Ib- 
mensul],  and  images  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  have 
been  found  (though  these  may  also  have  belonged  to 
Celtic  or  Slavonic  tribes).  The  holy  places  were  moun- 
tains or  rocks ;  e.  g.  the  Bloehberg,  Uie  chain  of  moon- 
tains  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  etc  The  woods 
and  trees,  especially  the  oak,  beech,  and  linden-tree, 
were-  objects  of  particular  veneration.  Unbelievers 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  them,  or  to  enter  tbe  groves. 
The  worship  consisted  in  prayer  to  the  gods ;  the  sacri- 
fices were  either  propitiatory  or  thank-ofllerings ;  they 
also  took  place  before  consulting  the  omens,  goings  to 
war,  electing  a  king,  or  on  any  other  special  occasion. 
These  sacrifices  consisted  generally  in  horses,  balls, 
goats,  etc.,  and  even  human  beings.  Tbe  color  of  the 
animal  was  generally  white.  Besides  this,  on  all  fes- 
tive occasions,  a  portion  of  the  feast  was  offered  to  the 
household  gods,  and  laid  before  their  shrine.  ICo 
mention  is  made  of  the  general  feasts  of  the  Germans 
in  the  earlier  times,  yet  it  is  considered  likely  that  they 
had  at  least  as  principal  ones  the  Ji/e/,  EasUr,  and  the 
Summer  feasts.  The  priests  took  part  in  legislation 
and  the  wars  as  well  as  in  worship,  and  in  war  they 
carried  tbe  sacred  images  or  symbols  against  the  ene- 
my. In  tbe  household  the  head  of  the  family  could 
art  as  its  priest.  Chosen  women,  called  A  Irtmes,  con- 
secrated the  horses,  and  prophesied  by  consulting  the 
omens  at  the  sacrifices.  See  Schedius,  Be  dUs  germa* 
nii  (Amst.  1648) ;  G.  Schtitz,  ExercUtUionet  ad  Germa- 
niam  aacram  gmiilemfacienies  (Lpz.  17-18) ;  MOser,  Ik 
vett,  Germanorum  ft  GaUorum  theohgia  (1749) ;  Meyer, 
Erdrterung  J.  ehemal^en  Beligionticetens  d,  DtuUdten 
(Lpz.  1756) ;  Hermann,  De  puriori  Dei  culiu  noteroli 
veterum  Germanorum  (Baireuth,  1761) ;  Siebenkees, 
Von  der  Religion  dtr  cUien  Deuiscken  (Altdorf,  1771); 
Reinhold,  Beitrdge  einer  Hfgthologie  der  cdten  D.  GdUer 
(Mttnst.  1791) ;  Loos,  Z).  Gdtterlehre  der  alt.  Deutttkm 
(Col.  1804) ;  Scheller,  Mythohgie  d,  norditchen  u.  deal- 
Bchen  Volker  (Regensl).  1816) ;  Brann,  Der  reUg,  der  ok, 
Deuiscken  (Mainz,  1819) ;  Mone,  Geach,  d.  Htidenthtnu 
im  nordischen  Europa  (Lpz.  1819-23, 2  vols.) ;  Bonisch, 
D.  Gutter  Deutschlcmds  (Kamenz,  1830) :  Legis,  Hand- 
buck  d.  (Htdeuiscken  u.  nordisck,  GSUerlehre  (Lpz.  1831); 
Barth,  AUdeuttcke  Religion  (Leipz.  1832);  J.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mytkologie  (Gdttinp.  1885 ;  2d  ed.  1844) ;  Sim- 
rock,  Handbuck  der  D.  Mythologie  (Munich,  1844-55,  2 
vols.) ;  J.  W.  Wolf,  Zeitschrifl  fur  D.  Afytk,  u.  Sitten- 
kunde  (G6tt.  1863-56,  2  vols.).     (J.  N.  P.) 

II.  HiHorg  ofCkristianitg  in  Germang, — As  tome  of 
the  German  tribes  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Romans 
at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Christian  sra,  Christianity  be- 
came known  to  the  Germans  at  a  very  early  date. 
Some  of  the  episcopal  sees,  as  Cologne,  even  claim  to 
have  had  disciples  of  the  apostles  as  their  first  bishops. 
Peter  is  said  (Baron,  ad  ann.  46)  to  have  ordained  the 
bishops  Eucharins,  Egistus,  and  Marcianus  for  Ger- 
many. In  814,  when  tbe  Council  of  Aries  was  held, 
we  have  trustworthy  information  of  a  bishopric  in  Co- 
logne.    In  the  south  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
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we  find  the  first  Cbristiaiis  at  Au^sta  Vindeliooram 
(Augsbarg),  in  Bhoetia,  into  which  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced by  the  bishop  Narcissus,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
clesian  (284-805).    In  the  following  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  bishoprics  in  Western  Germany  gradually  in- 
creased, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  we 
find  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Treves,  bishops  at  Cologne,  Mentz,  Martigny ,  Worms, 
Spires,  besidee  a  number  of  others  whose  sees  now  be- 
long to  France  or  Switzerland.    Next  to  south-western 
Germany,  it  was  the  south-east  in  which  Christianity' 
made  the  greatest  progress.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century  there  were  in  the  two  Noricums,  or  mod- 
em Bavaria  and  Austria,  proportionally  almost  as 
many  Christian  churches  as  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  ancient  Western  empire,  and  Bavaria,  in  particular, 
became  an  entirely  Christian  state.     Even  before  this 
time  many  of  the  German  tribes  which  had  invaded 
and  conquered  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  either  become  Christian  or  were  inclined 
to  be  so.     The  Goths  received  the  first  announcement 
of  Christianity  fVom  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  a 
Gothic  metropolitan  had  a  seat  in  the  Synod  of  Nicsa. 
Among  the  West  Gothic  princes,  Fritigem  was  favor- 
able to  Christianity,  but  Athanarich  cruelly  persecuted 
it.   When  the  Western  Goths,  conquered  by  the  Huns, 
had  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  to 
consent  to  bo  baptized.     The  form  of  Christianity 
which  they  then  received  fh)m  the  emperor  Valens 
was  Arian.     Other  German  tribes,  like  the  Eastern 
Goths  and  the  Vandals,  likewise  became  Christians  of 
the  Arian  faith,  which  was  carried  by  the  German  con- 
querors into  Spain,  Italy,  and  Northern  Africa.    To  an 
Arian  bishop  of  the  West  Goths,  Ulfilas,  Germany  is 
indebted  for  the  first  German  version  of  the  Bible. 
The  conversion  of  Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  gave  to  the  German  tribes  who 
had  left  the  fatherland  the  first  orthodox  king ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Franks  in  their  wars  with  the  Arian 
kings,  in  which  they  were  aided  not  a  little  by  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  latter,  soon  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Arianism  as  a  national  religion  inthe  Germanic 
world.     Under  the  influence  of  the  Franks,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  centuiy,  the  Catholic  Church  press- 
ed forward  as  far  as  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  but  it  was 
under  no  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  was  much  cor- 
rupted by  paganism.   British  monies  carried  the  Gospel 
as  far  as  the  Main,  and  among  the  Alemanni,  but  they 
had  no  connection  with  Rome.     See  Colcm bancs; 
Galu  Winfred,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Boniface  (q.  v.),  was  sent  from 
Rome  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  Germany,  and 
finally  became  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
founder  of  the  German  Church.     He  made  the  Ger- 
man Church  dependent  upon  Rome,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  plenary  powers  given  him  by  the  Roman  see, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  general  bishop  of  Germany. 
The  last  serious  smuggle  in  defence  of  German  pagan- 
ism was  made  by  the  Saxons;  but,  finally  acknowledg- 
ing their  inability  to  resist  Charlemagne^  they  resolved 
to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  conquerors,  and  become 
one  nation  with  the  Franks.     The  Christianization  of 
Eastern  Germany,  which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Slavic  tribes,  was  not  completed  until  the 
18th  century. 

When  the  Roman  empire  had  been  revived  in  the 
German  nation  by  the  Othos,  the  emperor  was  regard- 
ed as  the  political  head  of  Christendom  in  the  West, 
and  the  holy  empire  as  a  divine  institution.  The  old 
legal  principle  that  God  has  divided  all  power  on  earth 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  was  frequently  con- 
strued in  Germany  so  as  to  mean  that  the  emperor  car- 
ried the  secular  sword  as  a  feudal  investiture  from  the 
pope.  The  efforts  of  medieval  popes  to  enlarge  the 
papal  power  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial,  and  even 
to  establbh  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  pope  over 
all  secular  power  and  the  whole  world,  led  to  continual 


wars  oetween  the  emperors  and  the  popes.  The  popes 
entirely  failed  to  carry  through  their  theocratic  idea; 
but  the  authority  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  as  the 
first  among  the  Christian  rulers,  likewise  steadily  de- 
clined. 

In  the  16th  century  Germany  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  great  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  substituted 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  for  that  of  Rome 
not  only  in  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  European  countries.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  German  empire 
might  be  gained  for  the  Reformation ;  but,  after  many 
wars,  one  of  which,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  one  of 
the  fiercest  and  longest  religious  wars  on  record,  the 
activity  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  courts  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  saved  a  lar^e  portion  of  Germany,  especially 
in  South  Germany,  for  the  old  Church. 

The  old  German  empire  was  dissolved  in  1806.  In 
1815  the  German  Confederation  was  established  as  a 
league  of  independent  states.  Another  great  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  German  nation  was  effected 
by  the  war  of  1866,  which  united  most  of  the  German 
states  into  the  NorUi'German  Confederation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia,  while  Austria  was  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  Germany.  Bavaria,  Wttrtemberg,  Baden, 
and  part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  were  recognised  as  Iup 
dependent  South-German  states.  The  Grand-duchy 
of  Luxemburg  was  aUo  released  from  all  connection 
with  Germany,  and  remained  a  semi-independent  state, 
under  the  rule  of  the  king  of  Holland.  The  little 
principality  of  Lichtenstein,  in  South  Germany,  was 
totally  ignored  at  this  reconstruction  of  Germany,  and 
likewise  formed  henceforth  an  independent  state.  Our 
Cydopadla  devotes  a  special  article  to  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  each  of  the  smaller  German  states,  in  which  a 
full  statement  of  their  Charch  history  And  ecclesiasti- 
cal statistics  is  given. 

In  1868,  the  number  of  Protestants,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Jews  in  the  North-German  Confederation 
and  the  South-German  states  was  about  as  follows : 


North  German  Confederation. 
South  German  States 

Tatal 

ProtctUnU. 
20,CS2,00(i 

Rom.  Catb. 

Jewt. 

4,93ft,(N)0 

340,^1)0 
188,000 

'.'4,()3a,(K)0 

12,810,000 

473,M)0 

See  Hansiz,  GermarUa  Sacra  (2  vols.  Augsburg ;  8d 
voL  Vienna,  1755) ;  Holl,  Stntistica  Eccks.  German. 
(Manheim,  1788, 2  vols.) ;  Germnnia  sacra  (St  Blasien, 
1794  and  1797,  2  vols.) ;  Rettberir,  KirchengeschichU 
DeuUcklandt  (Getting.  1846 ;  thus  [1869]  far  3  vols.); 
Friedrich,  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands  (Bamberg, 
1867,  vol.  i ;  1868,  vol.  ii).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Gerobulus,  Johannes,  a  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed Cliurch  of  Holland,  was  l)om  at  Utrecht.  He 
was  settled  successively  at  Delft,  Eroden,  Vlissingen, 
Ghent,  Harlingen,  Deventer,  Harderwyk,  and  Utrecht. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  Feb.  14, 1606.  He  translated  into 
Latin  the  East  Friesland  Catechism,  and  also  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  Heidelt>erg  Catechism  against  Dirk 
Volkertsz.  Coornhert,  a  translation  of  Beza^s  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,  Advice  to  the  Sick,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Utrecht.    (J.  P.  W.) 

Oeroch.     See  Gerhoch. 

Qerdda,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  AtUonine  Tablet, 
possibly  the  modem  Jerud,  a  large  village  on  the  great 
caravan  road  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra  (Porter,  Da~ 
maseus,  i,  371). — Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  814. 

Gerrhe'nian  (only  in  the  plural,  ripfnjvoi  v.  r. 
r€wi7poi,  Vulg.  (rerrem),  apparently  the  designation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  which  is  named  in  2  Maoc. 
xiii,  24  only  as  one  limit  (twg  rwv  P.)  of  the  district 
committed  by  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the  government 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolemais 
(Accho).  To  judge  by  the  similar  expression  in  de- 
fining the  extent  of  Simon's  government  in  1  Mace. 
xl,  59,  the  specification  has  reference  to  the  seapcoast 
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of  PalMtine,  uid,  from  the  nature  of  tbe  cue,  the  Oer- 
rhenuuis,  wherever  they  were,  must  have  been  south 
of  Ptolemats.  Grotios  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  town  Gerrhen  at  Gerrka  (Tippov, 
Ptolemy,  iv,  ^  p.  103;  Gerro,  Pliny,  Nai.  Hitt,  vi,  29; 
npoa,  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  760 ;  Vkpa,  Sozomen,  BUt.  Bed, 
▼iii,  19)  was  intended,  which  lay  between  Pelusium 
and  Rhinocolnra  (wady  el-Arish).  It  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  Ewald  {GeseUehte,  iv,  865,  note)  that  the 
ooast  as  far  north  as  the  latter  place  was  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  £g>'pt,  and  he  thereon  conjectures  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gerar,  south- 
east of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  are 
meant.  In  support  of  this,  Grimm  {Kung,  Ucmdh.  ad 
loc.)  mentions  that  at  least  one  MS.  reads  TipafM^vii^, 
which  would  without  difficulty  be  corrupted  to  rc^&p9- 
vutv.  The  Syriac  version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much 
respect)  has  GozoTy  by  which  may  be  intended  either 
(a)  the  ancient  Gezbb,  which  was  near  the  sea — some- 
where about  Joppa ;  or  (&)  Gaxa,  which  appears  some- 
times to  take  that  form  m  these  books.  But  these  are 
evidently  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text;  and 
the  objection  of  Ewald  is  sufficiently  met  by  observing 
that  the  place  in  question  was  not  included  in  the 
Maooabsan  province  of  Judas,  any  more  than  Eg^ 
of  the  parallel  passages  (1  Mace,  zi,  69 ;  Josephus, 
AfU,  xiii,  5,  4).>-Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Mac- 
OABiBus,  Judas. 

Qer'fllioin  (Heb.  Gersh'm/^  Dis^ft  [in  Chron.  usu- 
ally DIaS^A],  expulaion  [see  Gersuon],  an  etymology 
alluded  to  in  Exod.  ii,  22,  where  there  is  a  play  upon 
the  word,  as  if  written  D**^  ^jk,  or  Ger-Shamy  q.  d.  a 
tojoumer  there ;  in  which  passage  the  Sept.  preserves 
the  form  Vripfrafi  [comp.  Josephus,  ri|p<r6c=^caX«rroc, 
Ani,  ii,  18, 1],  but  elsewhere  Griecizes  VTip^wfi  or  Ftip- 
outif)^  the  name  of  three  or  four  Levites. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  vi,  16, 17, 20,  43 
[in  the  Heb.],  62,  71 ;  xv,  7),  elsewhere  distinctively 
written  Gersuon  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  (the  second  being  Elie- 
ser)  who  were  bom  to  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  by 
Zipporah  (Exod.  ii,  22 ;  xviii,  4).  B.C.  1698.  These 
sons  of  the  great  lawgiver  held  no  other  rank  than 
that  of  simple  Levites,  while  the  sons  of  their  uncle 
Aaron  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood  (1 
Chron.  xxiii,  1,  5, 16 ;  xxvi,  24),  a  proof  of  the  rare 
disinterestedness  of  Moses.  Sbeboel,  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, was  appointed  ruler  (1"*^)  of  the  treasury 

under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  24-28).* 

3.  The  son  of  one  Manasseh  (according  to  the  text) 
and  father  of  Jonathan,  which  last  acted  as  priest  to 
the  Danites  who  captured  Laish  (Judg.  xviii,  80) ;  but, 
according  to  a'more  correct  reading,  he  is  not  dilTerent 
from  the  son  of  Moses.  See  Jonathan.  The  Tal- 
mud explains  the  substitution  of  '^ManasAeh**  for 
*'  Moses"  in  the  text  by  asserting  that  Jonathan  did 
the  works  of  Manasseh,  and  was  therefore  reckoned 
in  his  family  {Baba  BcUhra,  fol.  109,  b).  See  Ma- 
nasseh. 

4.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas,  and  chief  of  his  house, 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  2), 
B.C.  459. 

Ger'shon  (Heb.  Genhon,  ^il!?^^,  expulwrn^  from 
V^'Hft,  to  drive  out ;  Sept  in  Gen.  Triptnavy  elsewhere  [and 
usually  there  also  in  tbe  Cod.  Alex.]  Tilottv ;  Joseph. 
r9yn<Tn/i;)C}  ^^t.  ii,  7,  4),  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Levi,  apparently  bom  before  the  migration  of  Jacob's 
ihmily  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi,  11 ;  Exod.  vi,  16).  B.C. 
dr.  1895.  But  though  the  eldest  bom,  the  families  of 
<Oershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their  younger 
brethren  of  Kohath,  ft^om  whom  sprang  Moses  and  the 
priestly  line  of  Aaron  (see  1  Chron.  vi,  2-15).  Ger- 
shon's  sons  were  Libni  and  Shimi  (Exod.  vi,  17 ;  Numb, 
iii,  18,  21 ;  1  Chzon.  vi,  17),  and  their  families  were 
duly  recognised  in  the  reign  of  David,  when  the  per- 


manent arrangements  for  the  servioe  of  Jehovah 
made  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  7-11).  At  thia  time  Gosfaon 
was  represented  by  the  famous  Asaph  *'the  aeer,'^ 
wlioae  genealogy  is  given  in  1  Chron.  vi,  89-i2,  and 
also,  in  part,  20,  21.  The  family  is  men^oed  onca 
again  as  taking  part  in  the  reforma  of  king  Hasekiali 
(2  Chron.  xzix,  12,  where  it  should  be  obaerred  that 
the  sons  of  Asaph  are  reckoned  as  distinct  from  the 
Gershonites).  At  the  census  in  the  wilderaevs  of  Si- 
nai the  whole  number  of  the  males  of  the  Bene-Ger- 
shon  was  7500  (Numb,  iii,  22),  midway  between  the 
Kohathites  and  the  Merarites.  At  the  same  dste  the 
'  efficient  men  were  2630  (iv,  40).  On  the  occaaiOTi  of 
the  second  census  the  nombers  of  the  Levitea  are  gives 
only  in  gross  (Numb,  xxvi,  62).  The  sons  of  Gcnbon 
had  charge  of  the  liabrica  of  the  tabernacle — the  cover- 
ings, curtains,  hangings,  and  cords  (Numb,  iii,  25, 26; 
iv,  25,  26) ;  for  the  transport  of  these  they  bad  tvo 
covered  wagons  and  four  oxen  (vii,  8,  7).  In  the  en- 
campment their  station  was  behind  C^'^nx)  the  taber- 
nacle,  on  the  west  side  (Numb,  iii,  23).  When  on  the 
march  they  went  with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  body  of  three  tribes — Judah,  Issachar,  Zebnlun— 
with  Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  apportionment  of 
the  Levitical  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ger- 
shonites. These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — ^two  is 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  four  in  Issachar,  fcrar  in 
Asher,  and  three  in  Naphtali.  All  of  these  are  said 
to  have  possessed  "suburbs,"  and  two  were  cities  of 
refuge  (Josh,  xxi,  27-83;  1  Chron.  vi,  62,  71-86).  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  special  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Gershopites  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  alter 
its  erection  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  Temple.  The  sons 
of  Jeduthun  '*  prophesied  with  a  harp,"  and  the  eons 
of  Heman  "lilted  up  the  bom,*'  but  for  the  sons  of 
Asaph  no  instrument  is  mentioned  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1- 
5).  They  were  appointed  to  "prophesy**  (that  l^ 
probably,  to  utter,  or  sing,  inspired  words,  K£^),  per- 
haps after  the  special  prompting  of  David  himself 
(xxv,  2).  Others  of  the  Gershonites,  sons  of  Lnadan, 
had  charge  of  the  "treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  aad 
over  the  treasures  of  the  holy  things"  (xxvi,  20^2^), 
among  which  precious  stones  are  specially  named 
(xxix,  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions  (1 
Chron.  vi,  1 ;  xxiii,  G),  given  in  the  slightly  different 
form  of  "  Gershom." — Smith,  s.  v.    See  GERSHOsrrrE. 

Ger'shonite  (Heb.  GehkHmn',  *'Sbn»,  Sept.  r«^. 
(ru;vi,  but  often  simply  like  Gershon^  and  so  A.V.  often 
"  son  of  Gershon"),  a  designation,  usually  in  the  plnr., 
of  tlie  descendants  of  Gershon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(Numb,  iii,  21;  iv,  24,  27;  Josh,  xxi,  88;  1  Chrtin. 
xxiii,  7 ;  2  Cbron.  xxix,  12).  Their  office,  during  the 
marches  in  the  wilderness,  was  to  carry  the  vails  ard 
curtains  belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  they  encamped  (Numb,  iii,  23-26;  xxvi, 
57).  In  the  singular  the  term  is  spplied  to  Laadan  ^1 
Chron.  xxvi,  21)  and  Jehiel  (1  Chron.  xxix,  8). 

Gher'fton  (ri7p<Twv),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
29)  of  the  name  Gershom  (q.  v.). 

Oerson,  Jean  Crarlier  {Doctor  CkrisikmisBmnu% 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  France  and 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  He  was  named  Gerson  from 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  where  he  was  bom, 
Dec.  14, 1863.  He  entered  the  college  of  Navarre  in 
1377,  and  passed  through  all  the  degrees.  He  then 
studied  theology  seven  years  under  the  grand  nutster 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the 
university  and  prebendaiy  of  Notre  Darile  in  1396. 
Here  he  strenuously  devoted  himself  to  improving  the 
course  of  theological  study,  on  which  his  views  may 
be  seen  in  a  letter  to  D'Ailly,  dated  April  1, 1400,  tk 
reformcUione  Theologue  (Opera^  vol.  i).  But  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  were  very  great.  Tbe  univer- 
sity was  in  disorder ;  the  state  was  torn  by  oontendlog 
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facttooB ;  the  Church  was  divided  by  the  great  papal 
schism  which  began  in  1878,  when  Urban  Y I  was  elect- 
ed pope  at  Rome,  and  Clement  V II  at  Avignon.  Ger- 
son  foand  so  much  opposition  in  hie  efforts  to  reform 
theology,  and  to  bring  peace  to  the  Church,  that  he 
decided  to  retire  from  Paris  to  the  quiet  cliarge  of  the 
cathedral  at  Bruges,  a  preferment  given  to  him  by 
Philip  of  Burgundy.  At  last  he  gave  up  this  purpose, 
and  gave  up,  with  it,  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole  life. 
Gerson  was  more  than  once  deputed  to  tiie  popes  dur- 
ing the  schism.  In  a  memoir,  De  unitate  eccleaicud- 
ca,  he  defended  the  Oouncil  of  Pisa  (q.  v.),  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  firm  though  prudent  manner  when 
tlie  council  proceeded  to  depose  Gregoxy  XII  and  Ben- 
edict XIII,  and  to  elect  Alexander  V.  It  was  during 
the  sitting  of  this  council  that  he  published  his  famous 
treatise  De  avfenbilUaU  Papa,  to  prove  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  assembled  Church  may  command 
two  rivals  to  desist  from  their  strife,  and  has  a  right 
to  depose  them  if  they  refuse,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
unity.  The  Council  of  Constance  (q.  v.)  opened  a  new 
field  for  his  talent ;  he  took  a  place  there  as  ambassa- 
dor from  king  Charles  V I,  from  the  Church  of  France, 
and  twm  the  University  of  Paris,  and  he  directed  all 
the  measures  which  were  adopted  respecting  John 
XX II  I,  who  had  succeeded  Alexander  V,  and  whose 
licentious  conduct  had  tended  rather  to  increase  than 
to  allay  the  schism.  In  this  council  Gerson  and  D'Ail- 
ly  were  the  chief  leaders  in  the  so-called  reforming 
party.  The  discourses  which  Gerson  on  various  occa- 
sions pronounced  during  the  council,  and  the  treatises 
which  he  published,  were  intended  principally  to  show 
that  the  Church  may  reform  iUelf  as  well  in  its  gov- 
ernors as  in  its  members ;  and  that  it  has  the  power  of 
assembling,  tnthaut  the  consent  fyfthepope^  when  he  re- 
fuses to  convoke  it;  to  prove  the  necessity  of  holding 
councils,  as  well  general  as  special ;  to  prescribe  the 
payment  of  first-fruits,  and  to  extirpate  simony,  which 
had  become  very  common.  He  had  established,  as  the 
basis  of  the  decrees  of  the  council,  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  in  all  which  concerns  faith 
and  morals,  and  on  this  subject  a  discourse  on  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  pronounced  at  the  Council  of  Basle 
after  his  death.  It  was  principally  through  his  efforts 
that  the  council  **  declared  itself  independent  of  all 
popes,  and  superior  to  them."  The  piety  of  Gerson, 
though  strong  and  zealous,  was  neither  superstitious 
nor  credulous ;  he  denounced,  in  his  treatise  Contra  sec- 
tarn  FUtgeUcBUium,  the  abuse  made  of  flagellation,  of 
which  Vincent  Ferrier  was  the  advocate.  He  also 
composed  a  book,  Deprobaiione  spiritutan,  in  which  he 
gave  rules  for  distinguishing  false  revelations  finom  true 
ones.  The  pretended  visions  of  St.  Bridget  would  have 
been  condemned  at  his  instigation  had  they  not  found 
an  apologist  in  the  cardinal  Torquemada ;  and  though 
his  theology  was  professedly  mystical  as  opposed  to 
scholasticism,  he  oppoeed  the  theories  of  John  Rus- 
broeck,  of  the  passive  union  of  the  soul  in  the  Deity, 
which  is  similar  to  the  pure  love  of  the  Quietists.  He 
also  wrote  agamst  D'Ailly  on  judicial  astrology,  which 
was  then  in  high  repute  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  which  he  combated  with  great  success,  even  in  his 
old  age,  against  the  physicians  of  Lyons  and  Mont- 
pellier.  Before  that  time,  his  treatise  on  this  subject, 
De  attrologia  rtformata,  had  procured  for  him  the 
praise  of  the  learned  bishop  of  Cambray.  In  another 
treatise,  De  erroribtu  circa  artem  magicam,  he  attacks 
the  superstitious  errors  of  magic  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  empirics.  With  regard  to  toleration,  Gerson  was 
involved  in  all  the  errors  of  his  times.  At  the  trial 
of  John  Huss  (q.  v.),  his  writings  and  speeches  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  condemnation  of  that  eminent 
rjsformer,  who  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  July  6, 1415.  He  took  a  similar  share  in 
the  prosecution  of  Jerome  of  Prague  (martyred  May 
90. 1416).     "  Cut  off."  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  arch^ 


bishop  of  Prague,  "the  heresies,  with  their  andiors, 
and  hum  them."  He  called  this  terrible  punishment 
a  "  merciful  cruelty."  Gerson's  hopes  for  a  reform  of 
the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Constance  were  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  election  of  Martin  V  (Nov.  11, 
Hl"^  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  reform,  and  Gerson  re- 
tired, fatigued  and  discouraged,  fh>m  the  scene  of  ster- 
ile disputes.  He  had  contributed  by  his  writings  to 
the  revocation  of  a  bull  of  Alexander  V  in  favor  of  the 
preaching  friars,  against  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  universities.  Gerson's  zeal  raised  against 
him  many  enemies,  and  the  fear  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  fh)m  the  Burgundian  fac- 
tion induced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Germany,  disguised 
as  a  pilgrim,  about  the  time  of  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Council  of  Constance.  In  Bavaria  he  composed  his 
De  ConsokUione  Theologite,  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse, 
containing  an  apology  for  his  conduct  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Soon  after  he  retired  into  Austria, 
where  the  duke  offered  him  an  asylum  at  Vienna.  In 
1419  he  returned  to  France,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  monastery  of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons,  of  which  his 
brother  was  prior.  Here  he  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  catechising  poor  children,  of  whom  he  required  no 
other  reward  than  their  simple  prayer,  **  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  thy  poor  servant  Gerson."  He  died  July 
12, 1429. 

We  now  state  briefly  the  relations  of  Gerson  to  the 
Church,  to  theology,  and  to  philosophy.  (1.)  As  to  the 
Church,  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  mourning  over  its 
abuses  and  corruptions,  and  in  struggles  for  reforma- 
tion. Full  of  respect  for  the  papacy,  which  he  consid- 
ered necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  he  nev- 
ertheless opposed  both  its  spiritual  and  temporal  en- 
croachments. He  looked  upon  the  dogma  of  the  in- 
fallibility and  consequent  inviolability  of  the  popes  as 
a  remnant  of  superstition  which  coidd  not  be  extir- 
pated too  soon.  To  the  whole  mass  of  the  fkithfnl,  as- 
sembled in  general  oonncil,  he  attributed  alone  infklli- 
bility,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  the  right  of 
deciding,  without  appeal,  all  matters  pertaining  to 
faith  and  discipline,  and  that  of  judging  the  pope  him- 
self, whom  his  high  position  does  not  render  impeccable. 
*'Let  the  ecclesiastical  power,"  said  he,  **8o  restrict 
itself  within  its  natural  limits  as  to  remember  that 
secular  authority,  even  among  the  heathen,  has  its  dis- 
tinct rights,  its  laws,  its  verdicts,  on  which  the  sporitu- 
al  power  must  guard  fivm  encroaching,  lest  the  secular 
power  might  also  encroach  on  the  faith  and  lawftil 
rights  of  the  Churoh."  ■  By  his  settled  doctrine  of  the 
relation  existing  between  the  papacy  and  the  general 
councils  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  spiritual  au- 
thority and  the  temporal  power  on  the  other,  Gerson 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  originators  of  Galll- 
caidsm  (q.  v.),  and  the  forerunner  of  Bossnet  (q.  v.). 
The  spirit  of  the  famous  **  four  propositions"  of  1682 
breathes  in  every  page  of  the  writings  of  the  ohanoel- 
lor  of  the  university.  (2.)  There  are  two  elements  to 
be  distinguished  in  Qeanon's  philosophy :  the  outward 
scholastic  element,  with  its  pedantic  divisions  and 
subtle  distinctions,  and  the  mystical  element,  which 
lifted  his  soul,  thirsting  for  God,  above  the  dry  forms 
of  the  schools  into  the  superior  sphere  of  ineffable  love. 
Gerson  distinguishes  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  a  double 
set  of  faculties,  whose  highest  degree  is  the  simple  un- 
derstanding, and  whose  highest  effort  is  the  instructive 
perception  of  spiritual  truths ;  and  the  affective  facul- 
ties, which,  in  their  highest  flights,  attain  to  a  state  of 
ecstatic  enjoyment,  whose  proper  object  is  God.  (8.) 
His  theology  is  that  of  love.  Faith  and  penitence  are 
the  wings  on  which  divine  love  rises  and  attains  to  the 
possession  of  the  Infinite  Being.  This  possession  is 
naturally  imperfect ;  here  below  none  can  see  God  fkce 
to  face, "  for  there  shall  no  man  see  it  and  live ;"  but 
it  produces  peace  in  the  heart ;  the  ignorant  and  the 
lowly  can  attain  to  it,  and  it  is  much  superior  to  that 
which  results  fttrni  speculative  theories,  with  their  at- 
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toDding  abttnctions  and  fynogism,  and  the  uncertain- '  (Wttrzbnrg,  1858, 8vo) ;  Henog,  Real-Enej^tiopadie,  t, 
tj  and  the  agonizing  doobU  which  often  accompany  ^  89  iq. 


them.  Gerson*8  is  a  mild  form  of  mysticbro,  based  on 
the  nicest  analysis :  it  does  not  lead  to  the  absorption 
of  the  personality  into  the  boaom  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
nor  exclude  the  normal  exercise  of  the  function  of  the 
Intellect  and  volition.     Gerson  was  a  determined  ene- 


Oeztnxde,  St.,  bom  in  G2C,  was  the  daughter  of 
Pepin  of  Landen,  majordomo  of  the  king  of  Aastrasia, 
France.  She  was  religiously  brought  up,  and  Gr.tdly 
entered  the  nunnery  of  Nivclles,  nine  miks  from  Brus- 
sels, of  which  she  was  elected  abbess  at  the  early  age 


my  of  scholasticism.     He  signalized,  as  the  origin  of  •  of  twenty.     She  died  there  March  17,  659,  and  that 


all  the  evQs  of  theology,  that  vain  curiosity  which 
leads  to  the  disregard  of  the  moat  reliable  authorities, 
the  dangeroua  taste  for  novelty  in  things  and  in  wMds, 
the  love  of  argument,  and  the  mixing  up  of  the  differ- 
ent sciences.  Beveiation,  with  him,  is  the  limit  of  the- 
ology, and  to  endeavor  to  carry  it  farther  by  human 
reasonings  is  to  lead  it  astray.  "  If  the  Scriptures  are 
insufficient  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  God,  when  shall 
we  find  anything  to  lead  us  higher  ?  Let  us  tlien  guard 
against  attempting  to  help  theology  by  an  admixture 


day  has  since  been  kept  in  commemoration   of  her 
throughout  Brabant. — Acta  SamUomm,  March  17. 

Qextmde,  St.,  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  Germany, 
and  became  in  1294  abbess  of  a  congregation  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns  at  Roberdorf.  She  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  Latin  and  the  holy  Scriptores,  but  is  particularly 
known  for  the  visionary  mysticism  of  her  piety.  A 
series  of  editions  of  her  Jnsimtafumum  dirina  pUtaiis 
exereitia  appeared  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuriea. 
Mege  published  an  edition  in  1664,  and  in  1676  tmns- 


with  other  sciences,  and  against  introducing  into  it  the   j^j^  ^^  together  with  her  biography,  into  French. 


exercises  of  the  schools."  As  to  fnracHeal  religion,  as 
we  have  already  said,  Gerson  was  of  the  moderate 
mystical  school.  In  his  view  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man  were  originally  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  directed  to  God ;  but  sin  destroyed  this 
hannony,  and  it  is  the  object  of  mystic  theology  to  re- 


She  died  in  1334.     Her  saints  day  is  Nov.  15.— Her- 
zog,  ReaUEfuyklop.  v,  100. 

Qemphina  (X3'^B1'^2i),  the  name  of  a  mountun 
not  very  &r  from  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud {Roth  katk^SkauMh,  ii,  fol.  22,  b)  as  the  third 


(de  Ctmtemplatiome)^  Gerson  distinguishes  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  orders  of  faculties  three  different  de- 
grees :  in  the  tfis  eoguUtva^  1.  the  eogitoHo^  involuntary 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  moral  considention ;  2.  the 
fneiitatioj  voluntary  effort  to  learn  the  truth ;  8.  con- 
temptatio,  the  voluntary  inquiry  into  spiritual,  and  es 


miles  south  of  Kalat  el-Raba,  or  Ramoth  Gilead**  iPaL 
tat.  p.  82) ;  but  we  find  no  corresponding  name  in  any 
other  modem  authmity. 

Oervaise,  Frah^ois-Abhakd,  a  Trappist  monk, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1660.  Having  studied  under  the 
Jesuits,  he  then  entered  smong  the  barefooted  Cann^ 


pedally  divine  subjects ;  in  the.rw<i/ecfi»a,  1.  the  de-  '  >*«»;  but,  not  finding  this  reform  sufficiently  mastere 
sire,  Ubido  ;  2.  piety,  dtvc^ ;  8.  k>ving  aspirations,  rfi-  !  ^  satUfy  his  love  of  awseticism,  he  t»k  the  habit  of 
lectio  eetHaUcay  and  amagogica,  inseparaUy  connected 
with  the  oontemplaHo :  these  are  only  separately  or  the- 
oretically considered.  In  this  unioo  of  love  with  con- 
templation resides  the  trao  essence  of  mystic  theol- 
ogy, which  b  essentially  a  theology  of  love.    Gerson 


La  Trappe  in  1695,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  &Tor  of  the  celebrated  abbi  De  Banci  that  he 
was  appointed  abbot  of  I^  Trappe  on  the  death  of  Zo- 
zimus  Foisel  in  1696.  The  abl4,  however,  soon  re- 
pented of  his  choice,  for  the  new  ablwt  b^an,  by  his 


designated  it  as  tkeclogia  afectiea,  in  contradistinction  awtenty  and  intriguing  spirit,  to  foment  divisions 
ftvm  scholastic  theologj-,  which  he  called  tkeologia  .  a>nong  the  monks,  and  to  undo  all  that  De  Ranc^  had 
tpectdatwa.  Love  consists  onlr  in  an  '^earpnimentalit '  <^<>»«-  He  soon  resigned,  and  in  leaving  La  Trappe  he 
Dei  perception  from  which,  however,  Gerson  abstracte  drew  up  a  long  Apolog}-.  When  his  ffutoire  pMnA 
aU  that  is  material  or  figurative.  In  his  definition  of  *  Cttftmx  (Avignon,  1746,  4to)  appeared,  the  Beraar- 
it,  he  says :  "  By  love  is  the  eternal  W«Md  bora  in  the  '  <*»""»  "^^  ^«"  violently  attacked  m  it,  obtained  an 
soul,  and  tiie  unity  with  God  achieved.'*  That  wonder-  \  o*^®*"  ^"^  the  court  against  him,  and  he  waa  arrested 
ful  book,  De  ImkatUme  Chrieti,  is  attributed  by  many  •*  P*™  ^^^  conveyed  to  tiie  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  dea 
of  the  best  critics  to  Gerson.  On  tiiis  question,  see  Recl«w,  where  he  die<l  in  li66.  He  wrote  la  Vie  de 
I^^^pjg^  ^  St.  Cyprien  (Paris,  1717, 4to) :— Lo  Vie  iTAbaUard  et 

There  are  several  editions  of  Gerson's  coUected  ^T/Woiw  (Paris,  1720,  2  vol^l2mo)  :-£«  Fis  €fc  St, 
works,  but  the  most  compkte  is  Operu  Omnia  J.  Gereo^  ^'*^  ^^^  ^ '^8, 2  vols.  12mo)  :—La  I  fe  de  tApctre 
mi,  op.  et  etwL  L.  EUiee  du  Pirn  (Antwerp,  1706,  6  vols.  ^-^^  CP«''-  ^^^  »  \o**- 1^®)  —^  ^f  *  ^''  ^P^ 
foL),  Vol.  i  contains  a  life  of  Gerson,  an  essay  on  the  1»*«^  C'**™'  1  '38,  4to)  -.^LhommtMr  de  ffgltm  d^tndm 
authorship  of  Uie  ImUation  of  Christ,  a  critical  cata-  «^«  ^'  LeCcmger  (174^  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Rirfi- 
logue  of  his  writings,  together  with  his  dogmatical !  •»^»  BMiotkeqw  Sacr^;  Hook,  Eedee.  Btogr.  toI.  r; 
works.  Vol.  ii  conUins  his  treatises  on  ecclesiastical !  Hoefer,  Aoi».  Bwg.  Getterale^  xx,  880. 
polity,  etc. ;  vol.  iii,  his  writings  on  moral  theology;  Oervalse  and  Prctaiae  (Gebvasius  et  Pbota- 
vol.  iv,  exegetical  writings ;  vol.  v,  controversial  writ-  sirs),  two  saints  always  named  together  in  the  Boman 
ings,  sermons,  etc.  Some  works  are  included  in  this  ;  martyrology.  Anibroae  gives  an  account  of  them, 
edition  which  do  not  belong  to  Gerson.  See  Bicher,  '  and  calls  them  the  "first  martyrs  of  Milan.''  They 
Vie  de  Gereom ;  L'Enfant,  Jfiet.  of  the  Comcil  of  Con-  I  appear  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  hi  the  time  of  Dio- 
ttanee;  lAcuy,  Euai  twr  Genon  (Paris,  1832,  2  vols.  |  clesian.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  miracles  wrought 
8vo)  ;  Schmidt,  Eeeai  tur  Gemn  (Strasb.  1839) ;  Tho-  by  their  "  relics."  Their  commemoration  day  is  June 
massy.  Jean  Genon  (Paris,  1843,  16mo);  Faug^re,  j  19.  See  Botier,  Xtrw  ©/•/*«  5am«f,  June  19. 
Eloge  de  Genon  (Paris,  1837) ;  Engelhardt,  de  Gergonio  !  Ghexvase  of  Cantebburt,  a  medieval  English 
Myttico  (Erlang.  1843, 4to) ;  Illgen^s  Zeitechrijl  fur  d.  chronicler,  was  bom  about  1150,  and  died  in  the  early 
hiet.  Theol.  (1833) ;  Studien  u.  KriHhen  (1835),  p.  278 ; !  part  of  the  13th  century.     We  know  but  little  of  his 


Jourdain,  Doctrina  Gertomi  de  iheohg.  myst.  (Par.  1838, 
8vo) ;  Michelet,  /list,  de  France,  vol.  iv ;  Bonnechose, 
JH^formateun  avant  la  Jieforme,  i,  160 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  V ;  Neander,  Higtory  of  Chrittian  Dogmaa, 
519,  607, 612 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  ffist.  ii,  443 ;  Dupin,  ffiet. 
ofEedes.  Writers,  cent,  xv ;  Hoefer,  Xow.  Biog.  GenS- 
rale,  xx,  283  sq. ;  Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  250,  251 ;  Hook,  Ha^ 
chs.  Biog,  v,  806 ;  Schwab,  J.  Gerson,  eine  Monographic 


history.  It  appears  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  priory 
of  Christ^s  Church,  Canterbur}',  and  held  the  office  of 
sacristan,  was  present  at  the  burning  in  1174  of  Cam- 
terbuiy  Cathedral,  and  watched  the  erection  of  the 
new  cathedral,  until  the  election  of  Baldwin  as  arch- 
bishop in  1184,  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  the  de- 
struction and  rebuilding  thereof,  entitied  Tractates  de 
combuttione  Dorobomentu  eccUdoB.     Another  work. 
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ImapmaHonet  de  ditcordUs  inter  monocAor  CcaUuarietuet 
et  archiqpiscopum  Jialdeuin,  written,  perhaps,  after  Hu- 
bert became  archbishop  in  1193,  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  dissensions  between  Baldwin  and  his  monks. 
His  U3xt  work,  Vita  Dorobomeimum  archiepiscoporum^ 
contains  lives  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  end- 
ing soon  after  Hubert's  accession.  His  most  valuable 
work,  Chronica  de  tempore  regwn  Anglia  Siephemi,  Hen, 
Iff  el  Ricardi  II,  chronicles  the  reigns  of  these  sover- 
eigns, and  contains  in  the  conclusion  an  announce- 
ment of  a  second  part,  to  be  devoted  to  the  reign  of 
John,  which  was  probably  never  written.  In  the  li- 
brary of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge  (No.  488), 
there  is  a  MS.  treatise  of  Gervase,  entitled  Mappa 
Mtmdi,  the  first  part  of  which  gives  a  topographical 
description  of  England  by  counties,  with  lists  of  the 
bishops'  sees  and  monasteries  in  each,  and  the  second 
part  lists  of  the  archbishops  of  the  whole  world  and 
their  suffragans,  and  added  thereto  a  chronicle  of  Eng- 
land from  the  fabulous  times  to  the  death  of  Richard 
I.  Bishop  Nicolson  {Eng,  Hist.  Library)  characterizes 
Gervase  as  a  diligent  and  judicious  historian;  and 
Wright  {Biog.  Brit,  Lit.)  »ay8  "his  writings  show 
great  care  in  collecting  information,  and  discrimina- 
tion in  using  it ;  and  his  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of 
Stephen,  Henry,  and  Ricliard  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  historical  memorials  of  the  12th  century." 
His*  works,  except  the  Mappa  Mvndi,  were  published 
in  Twysdcn's  Historim  Anglicana  Scriptores  Decern 
(London!,  1652,  fol..  Coll.  1285-1684),  and  an  English 
translation  of  his  TracUjtus  de  Combustiotte,  etc.,  is 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedinge  of  the  BritiA 
Archaologiecd  Aetociation,  at  the  first  General  Mating, 
held  at  Cunterbttry  in  the  Month  of  September,  1844,  ed. 
by  Alfred  John  Dunkin  (Lond.  1845,  8vo),  p.  194-240. 
— Wright,  Biographia  Britannica  Liieraria  (Anglo- 
Norman  period,  p.  419-421)  ;  Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog,  Gin, 
xz,  326, 327 ;  Rose,  New  Gen,  Biog.  Dictionary,  vui,  12. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Oeraite.    See  Gezrite. 

Ge'^sem  (retri/i),  a  Graecized  form  (Judith  i,  9)  of 
the  name  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 

G^senios,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Wllhelm,  a 

distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at  Nordhan- 
sen  February  8, 1785.  After  finishing  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Helmstadt  and  Gdttingen,  be 
was  for  a  short  time  teacher  at  the  psdagogium  at 
Helmstadt.  In  1806  he  became  privat  decent  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  in  1809  professor  of  an- 
cient literature  at  the  college  of  Heiligenstadt.  In 
1810  he  became  extraordinar}',  and  in  1811  ordinary 
professor  at  Halle.  In  1814  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  in  1820  be  made  a  sdentiflc 
journey  to  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  chiefly  collect- 
ed material  for  his  projected  Hebrew  dictionary.  He 
died  Oct.  23, 1842.  Gesenius  was  an  outspoken  adhe- 
rent of  the  Rationalistic  school.  In  the  study  of  Orien- 
tal languages,  his  worlu,  which  bad  an  almost  unprece- 
dented circulation,  began  a  new  era.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are :  Ilebrdieches  und  Chalddischee 
Ilandworterbuch  (Lpz.  1810-1812,  2  vols. ;  7th  ed.  1868 ; 
LaUn  ed.  1833 ;  2d  ed.  by  Hoffmann,  1847;  Eng.  transL 
by  C.  Loo,  Cambridge,  1825 ;  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Andover, 
1824,  and  by  Robinson,  Boston,  1850):— /TeftroMcAe 
Grammatik  (Halle,  1813 ;  20th  edit,  by  Dr.  Rddiger, 
1866;  English  transi.  by  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1826, 
and  by  Conant,  Boston,  1839 ;  also  a  French  transi.) : 
--Hebtdisches  Letebuch  (Halle,  1814;  7th  edit,  by  De 
Wette ;  9th  edit,  by  Heiligstedt,  1858 ;  transi.  into 
English,  N.  Y.)  :—Kriti*che  Geachichte  der  hebr.  Sprache 
u,  Schrift  (Leipz.  1815 ;  2d  edit.  1827)  i—De  PenUiteuchi 
Samarilani  origine  indole  et  auctoritate  (Halle,  1815) : 
— Grammatiach-Krit.  Lehrgebdude  der  hebr,  Sprache  (2 
vols.,  Leipz.  1817): — Ufbersetzung  dee  Ptopheten  Je- 
taias  mit  einem  phU.-krit.  u.  hist.  Commentar  (3  vols., 
Leipz.  1820-1821 ;  2d  edit.  1829) :  —  Thesaurus  phil. 


crit,  ling,  hebr,  et  chaJd,  (Leipz.  1827-1853, 8  vols. ;  part 
of  the  3d  vol.  by  Rddiger) :  —  Scriptura  Unguaeque 
phanicia  monumenta  (Leipz.  1837,  8  vols.).  He  also 
wrote  many  valuable  articles  for  the  AUgemeine  En- . 
cycl,  of  Ersch  und  Gruber,  and  translated  Burckhardt's 
Travels  to  Syria  and  Palestine  (Weimar,  1823, 2  vols.), 
with  many  valuable  notes  illustrating  Biblical  geog- 
raphy. See  Gesenius,  eine  Erinnerung  an  seine  Freunde 
(Berlin,  1843);  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  v,  121-3. 

Geseniua,  Juatos,  a  German  divine  and  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Essbeck,  in  Hanover,  July  6, 1601,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Helmstadt  and  Jena,  and  liecame  pas- 
tor in  Brunswick  in  1629.  In  1686  be  liecanie  court 
preacher  at  Hildesheim,  and  finally  councillor  and 
general  superintendent  of  Hanover.  He  died  Sept. 
18, 1678.  His  principal  works  are,  Paesionspredigten 
(Hanov.  1660):  —  Trostpredigten  (Hanov.  1661);  and, 
under  the  name  of  Timotheus  Fridlibius,  Warttm  tciilst 
du  nicht  Katholisch  toerden  tote  deine  Vor/uhren  waren 
(on  the  conversion  of  the  duke  John  Frederick  to  Ro- 
manism) (Hanov.  1669-72,  4  parts).  He  wrote  also  a 
number  of  hymns,  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  Hanoverian  Hymn-book. — Pierer,  Universal  Lexi- 
kon,  8.  V. ;  Herzog,  SecU-Encyklcp.  v,  117.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ge'sham,  or  rather  Geshan  [as  in  the  edit,  of 
1611]  (Heb.  Geyshan',  'j^'^.a,  Jilthy,  Sept  rtjptrwfji  v.  r. 

£(uyap,  Vulg.  Gesan),  the  third  named  of  the  sons  of 
Jahdai  (q.  v.)  among  the  descendants  of  Caleb  (1 
Chron.  ii,  47).     B.C.  post  1612. 

-  Oe^shem  (Heb.  id.  Dd.^,  a  shoufer,  if  Heb. ;  FOnt, 
firmness ;  but  more  prob.  the  Arabic  Jasim  or  Jahutn, 
a  historical  name  in  Arabia  Proper;  Sept.  rtypcrwfi, 
Vulg.  Gesam),  once  (Neh.  vi,  6)  in  the  prolonged  form 
Gabh'mu  (Heb.  Gashmu\  ^^UA),  an  Arabian  (Neh.  ii, 
19 ;  vi,  1),  and  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  on  tho 
return  from  the  exile,  especially  in  the  plots  against 
the  life  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi,  2).  B.C.  446.  Ge- 
shem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia 
Petriea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in  tho  time  of  the 
captivity  and  the  subsequent  period,  allied  with  the 
Persians,  or  with  any  peoples  threatening;  the  Jewish 
nation.  Geshem,  like  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  "governors  beyond  the  river," 
to  whom  Nehemiah  came,  and  whose  mission  ''grieved 
them  exceedingl}',  that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Neh.  ii,  10) ;  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  fh>ntier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  in  their  predatory  excur- 
sions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and  dreaded 
the  re-establishmont  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  Ara- 
bians, Ammonites,  and  Asbdodites  are  recorded  as 
having  '*  conspired  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and  to 
hinder"  its  repairing.     Sec  Nehemiah. 

Ghe^'shur  (Heb.  Gethur\  nrja;  Sept.  Ttoovp  and 
Viaovpi),  the  name  of  a  district  of  Syria  near  Gilead 
(2  Sam.  XV,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  23),  which  adjoined,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  northern  border  of  the  He- 
brew territory,  and  lay  between  Mount  Hermon,  Ma- 
achah,  and  Bashan  (Deut.  iii,  13, 14 ;  Josh,  xii,  5).  It 
is  plain  from  these  notices  that  Geshur  lay  in  tliat 
portion  of  Syria  which  was  connected  with  or  adjoin- 
ing to  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  the  Geshurites  probably 
dwelt  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Argob.  This  region 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  now  called  the 
Lejah,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  singularly  wild  and 
rugged  scenery.  Burckhardt  says,  "In  the  interior 
parts  of  the  Lejah  the  rocks  are  in  many  places  cleft 
asunder,  so  that  the  whole  hill  appeara  shivered,  and 
in  the  act  of  falling  down,"  etc.  Porter  adds,  ''No 
description  can  approach  the  reality.  One  cannot  re- 
press a  shudder  when  he  finds  himself  in  such  a  den, 
surrounded  by  armed  hordes  on  whose  faces  the  coun- 
try seems  to  have  stamped  its  own  savage  aspect. 
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nmhim  Pasha,  flushed  with  rietory,  and  maddened 
by  the  obstinacy  of  a  handftil  of  Druses,  attempted  to 
follow  them  into  this  stronghold ;  but  scarcely  a  sol- 
dier who  entered  returned.  Every  nook  concealed  an 
enemy.  .  .  .  The  Lejah  has  for  ages  been  a  sanctuary 
for  outlaws,  and  not  unfrequently  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed" {Ucaidbookfar  Syria,  p.  504).  See  Argob. 
Geshur  is  first  associiited  with  Arsm  or  Syria  as 
among  the  conquests  of  J  air,  the  son  of  Manasseb. 
After  stating  that  he  had  three  and  twenty  ciiiea  in 
the  land  of  Gilead,  it  is  said,  Jair  took  *'  Geshur  and 
Aram,  with  the  towns  of  Jair,  from  them,  with  Ke* 
nath,  and  the  towns  thereof,  three-score  cities*'  (1 
Chron.  ii,  23).  While  these  places  were  taken,  they 
were  held  only  as  subject  territories,  still  to  a  great 
extent  occupied  by  their  original  inhabitants.  See 
Havoth-Jair.  According  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Holy  Land,  as  defined  by  Moses,  Geshur  would  have 
formed  part  of  it ;  but  in  Josh,  xiii,  2, 13,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Israelites  had  expelled  neither  the  Geshurites 
nor  the  Maachathites,  but  dwelt  together  with  them. 
That  the  Hebrews  did  not  afterwards  pennanently 
subdue  Geshur  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  in 
David*s  time,  this  district  had  a  king  of  its  own,  called 
Talmai,  whose  daughter,  Maachab,  was  one  of  the 
wives  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ill,  2).  She 
was  probably  a  person  of  superior  beauty,  as  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  two  handsomest  of  David's 
children,  Absalom  and  Tamar.  How  David  should 
have  thought  of  getting  a  wife  from  such  a  quarter,  or 
what  prior  link  of  connection  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Geshur  might  have  led  to  such  a  result,  is  left 
unnoticed  in  the  history.  But  possibly  the  Geshurites, 
who  are  mentioned  among  the  tribes  against  whom 
David  made  incursions  while  he  dwelt  in  Ziklag  {1 
Sam.  xxvii,  8),  and  who,  from  the  name  being  once 
found  in  connection  with  the  Philistines  (Josh,  xiii,  8), 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  different  tribe 
from  the  other,  may,  after  all,  have  been  the  same. 
See  Geshuritb.  The  Geshurites,  very  probably, 
from  their  fastnesses  in  Argob,  were  wont  to  sally 
forth,  like  the  Amalekites,  in  occasional  raids  upon  the 
districts  to  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  without 
having  any  settled  habitations  there ;  and  David  might 
justly  regard  them  (though  located  at  some  distance), 
equally  with  the  Amalekites  who  are  mentioned  along 
with  them,  as  fair  subjects  for  making  reprisals  upon. 
In  that  case  he  would  be.  brought  into  close  contact 
with  Talmai,  first,  indeed,  as  occupying  a  hostile  relsr 
tion  to  him,  but  not  unnaturally  afterwards  as  wish- 
ing to  form  with  him  a  bond  of  alliance.  Amid  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  which  encompassed  David's 
access  to  the  throne,  a  marriage  into  tlie  family  of  the 
king  of  Geshur  might  seem  to  afford  a  prospect  not  to 
be  slighted  of  strengthening  his  position.  As  it  ulti- 
mately proved,  this  alliance  became  the  source  of  one 
of  his  greatest  dangers,  in  giving  birth  to  the  fascinat- 
ing, but  restless  and  aspiring  Absalom.  The  wild  acts 
of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some  extent  the 
results  of  maternal  training ;  they  were  at  least  char- 
acteristic of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung.  In  flee- 
ing, as  Absalom  did,  after  the  assassination  of  his 
brother  Amnon,  to  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfii- 
ther  at  Geshur  (2  Sam.  xiii,  87,  38 ;  xiv,  28,  32),  one 
can  easily  understand  how  secure  a  refuge  he  might 
find  there,  while  he  required  to  be  in  concealment,  but 
at  the  same  time  how  unlikely  it  was  his  ambition 
could  remain  long  satisfied  with  its  dreary  aspect  and 
dreadful  seclusion.  See  Absalom.  The  word  Geshur 
signifies  a  bridge^  and  corresponds  with  the  Arabic 
JifT,  Syriac  Giythard ;  and  in  the  same  region  where, 
according  to  the  above  data,  we  must  fix  Geshur,  be- 
tween Mount  Ilermon  and  the  Jjake  of  Tiberias,  there 
still  exists  an  ancient  stone  bridge  over  the  Upper 
Jordan,  called  Jigr-Bendt-Jakub^  or  "  the  bridge  of  the 
daughters  of  Jacob."  t  e.  the  Israelites.  The  ancient 
commercial  route  to  and  from  Damascus  and  the  East 


seems  to  have  Iain  in  this  direction  in  the  most  aiicf  eat 
times  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25),  and  hence  the  probabilfty 
that  there  was  even  llien  a  bridge  over  the  river,  whidi 
(in  times  when  bridges  were  rare)  gave  its  name  to  the 
adjacent  district.  The  Jordan,  however,  is  at  a  con* 
siderable  distance  ttvm  the  region  in  question.  0r. 
Robinson,  moreover,  regards  the  bridge  in  question  ss 
a  stmctare  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  although  be  ad- 
mits that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  traditionary  Ford  of 
Jacob  {Retearcketf  iii,  861).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbnini. 
s.  V.     See  Beidob. 

O^esh^'oil  (Heb.  GethurC,  *^yti^,  Sept.  rapysai  v. 
r.  Tfpyf (Tf c,  and  Vtmivpi  v.  r.  Fifftpti ;  the  sing.  Dent. 
iii,  14 ;  Josh,  xii,  2),  or  Gesh'urites  (Heb.  Getkmrim'^, 
W^^^th  plur.  Josh,  xii,  5 ;  xiu,  11, 18 ;  1  Sam.  urrii, 
8 ;  but  in  Josh,  xiii,  18,  second  clause,  where  the  Heb. 
has  Gttkur  simply),  the  name  of  an  aboriginal  people 
of  Palestine,  who  appear  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
country.     See  Cah aah,  Lani>  of. 

1.  The  natives  of  a  district  geographically  within 
Bashan,  but  politically  reckoned  to  Aram  (2  Sam.  xv, 
8).  It  seems,  from  the  various  references  in  Scripture, 
that  the  Geshurites  occupied  a  territory  of  great  natn- 
ral  strength,  and  that  thus,  though  small  in  number, 
they  were  able  to  defend  themselves  against  all  aaBail- 
ants.  Reland  thinks  (PaUeH,  p.  77  sq.)  that  Gesbur 
of  Bashan  (Josh,  xii,  5)  was  distinct  from  the  Geshur 
of  Aram  (2  Sam.  xv,  8).  For  this,  however,  there  Is 
no  authori^,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scripture 
nanrative  seems  opposed  to  it.  The  view  of  Keil  (on 
Josh,  xii,  5),  Kosenmttller(fi«(.  Geogr,  ii,  227),  and  G«^ 
senius  {Theaawrus^  s.  v.),  that  Geshur  lay  along^  the 
east  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan,  is  opposed  to  the  topo- 
graphical details  of  the  Bible,  in  which  it  is  clooely 
connected  with  Argob.  Their  chief  argument  is  tbat 
Getkur  signifies  "a  bridge," and  there  is  a  bridge  on 
the  upper  Jordan.  Porter,  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  country,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Ge- 
shur embraced  the  northern  section  of  the  wild  and 
rocky  provinces  now  called  Ltjah,  and  formerly  Tra- 
chonitis  and  Argob.  It  probalily  also  took  in  the 
neighboring  plain  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Pharpar,  on  which  there  are  several  important 
bridges ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Israelites,  the  peo- 
ple may  have  concentrated  themselves  in  their  rugfgcd 
stronghold,  where  the  Israelites  deemed  it  more  pru- 
prudent  to  leave  them  than  to  attempt  to  expel  them. 
The  wild  tribes  that  now  occupy  that  region  hold  a 
somewhat  similar  position,  being  really  independent, 
but  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte  (see  Jtmm.  of  Sac. 
LU,  July,  1854,  p.  800;  Porter*s  Damatau,  vol.  ii; 
Burekhanlt's  TraveU  in  Syr.  p.  106  sq.).  See  Gczer. 
The  Geshurites  appear  to  have  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan ;  prob- 
ably from  mutual  interest,  both  being  extensive  cattle 
owners.  The  community  of  occupation  may  have  led 
to  the  alliance  between  David  and  the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii,  8).     See  Tracho- 

NITI8. 

2.  A  people  who  dwelt  on  the  south-western  border 
of  Palestine,  adjoining  the  Philistines  (Josh,  xiii,  2). 
They  appear  to  have  been  nomads,  and  to  have  roam- 
ed over  the  neighboring  desert,  though  occupying  for 
a  time  at  least  a  portion  of  Philistla.  **  David  went 
up  and  invaded  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Gezrites,  and 
tlie  Amalekites ;  for  those  nations  were  of  old  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto 
the  land  of  £g}'pt''  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8).— Kitto,  s.  t. 
These,  however,  appear  to  have  been  but  a  branch  of 
the  foregoing  tribe,  settled  more  or  less  permanently 
on  the  maritime  outskirts  of  Jndah.  Schwarz  flnds 
the  latter  "in  the  modern  village  AdfkuTy  one  mile 
from  Deir-Diban,  on  the  road  to  Migdal**  {Pa'ett.  p. 
1 1 3).  TheniuB  ( Comment,  ad  loc.)  thinks  that  GetkHriies 
should  be  read  instead  of  **  Ashurites"  in  2  Sam.  ii,  9. 
See  Geshub. 
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OOMSUlM,  TlMAH,  H 

fbort  ncu  tbe  cIms  of  tba 
Corneliua  OomUhi,  km  rector  of  tbe  Latin  aebool  of 
that  place,  but  lost  hii  dtuation  In  corutequencc  of  re- 
fusing to  aubKrilie  tlifl  cuons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
Hi*  um  Timan,  associate  mUer,  holding  bi«  ftttber's 
santiments,  shgred  the  urne  fate,  Beln^  a  doctor  of 
■nedicioe,  he  eatablished  hbnaelf  tint  at  Nymegen,  ukI 
aubseqaently  at  Utrecht  as  a  practlaing  pbj^cLan. 
He  deserves  mantion  here  chiefly  on  account  of  hb 
labors  ia  Church  bUtory.  Hia  principal  irorks  are, 
/litloria  Macra  il  eccUiiruliea  ordint  cirmioliigica  tt  riii 
camptiidiiiria  digata  (Traj.  1669,4  vols.) :— /yiilorta 
renint  mtmoraVlivm  in  orbe  gataram  ab  anno  nnmdi 
aiquii  a,I  annum  Ckriiti  Ib-23  (Traj.  1661).  See  Gla- 
siua,  Godgelttrd  Xederlatid,  1  D.  biz.  517  en  verv.  (J. 
P.W.) 

Oessner,  Salomok,  D.D.,  a  Lniheran  divine, 
vas  bora  in  Silesia  in  1&59.  appointed  professor  of  the. 
oloKj-  at  Wittenberg  in  1592,  and  died  In  IfiOS.  He 
wrote  CommaUatiotia  ia  Pialmoi  Daridii  (Wittenb. 
1629,  fol,).— Darling,  Cj/rlf.  Bibliographka,  s.  t.j  Mel- 
chior  Adam,  Vila  ThtokgoraiK,  etQ,,  i,  852. 

a«'tbflr  (Heb.  id.  ~iV\.  eignif.  unknown  ;  Sept. 
rarip  T.  r.  VaSip),  tba  name  of  the  third  of  tbe  aona 
of  Aram  (Gen.  x,  28).  B.  C.  post.  2olS.  Josepbui 
(^n/.  1,6,  4)mai[esfalm  the  ancestor  of  tbe  Bactricmi 
(but  see  Michaelia,  SfAdleg.  ii,  138);  and  in  the  tradi- 
tlonaiy  legends  oTtlic  Arabs  one  Gliathir  appears  aa 
tbe  source  of  the  Thamudites  in  Hejai  and  the  Jadi- 
ailea  In  Jemama  (Abulf.  HiH.  Avteid,  p.  16).  The 
Arab.  vera,  of  tbe  Polyglot  has  the  Gerraaaia,  a  tribe 
which  In  the  time  of  Mohammed  must  have  inhabited 

proposea  the  Carimu.  Bochart  aaka  (Phalrg,  ii,  ID) 
whether  the  river  Cailritet,  mentionod  by  Xenophon 
(Aiutii.  iv,  8, 1)  and  Diodoma  Sic.  (xiv,  27),  and  which 
lay  between  the  Carduchians  and  ArmenUns,  may  not 
have  derived  its  name  from  Gather ;  and  I.e  Clerc  finds 
■  trace  of  the  name  In  Ciiliara  (KaSaaa),  a  town  on 
the  Tigris  (Ptol.  v,  18),  Kalisch  (CoBUnenrmy,  adloc.) 
thinks  it  may  he  bnt  an  Aramiean  form  of  Gaiin;  an 
IdentlAcation  already  proponed  by  Thomson  {Land  and 
Book,  i,  S8G).     (See  Schulthess,  Parad.  p.  282.)     See 

aetbsem'and  iridaTifiai'ii  v.  r.  nSainiavii, 
ptob.  fur  AramKan  (U^ti'ra,  oilprta,  such  being 
doubtless  in  the  vicinity),  the  name  of  a  small  fleld 
(Xvfioy.piot,  A.V.  "place,"  Matt,  xxvl,  86)  or  olive- 
yard  (comp.  cqTDC.  John  xvUI,  ]),  Jnst  out  of  Jorasa- 
lem,  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
HonntofOlivts,  to  which  Jeans,  as  often  before  (comp. 
Luke  XKii,  39),  retired  with  bis  disciples  on  tbe  night 
of  his  betrayal  (Mark  jtiv,  BS),  and  wblcb  was  tbe 
scene  of  his  agony  (q.  v.).  The  Kedron  runs  In  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  glen,  parallel  with  the  eaatem  wall  of 
Jerusolem,  and  about  200  yards  distant.  Immediate- 
ly beyond  it  riaes  the  steep  side  of  Olivet,  now,  aa  for- 
merly, cultivated  in  rude  terracea.  Somewheie  on 
tbe  slope  of  this  mount  GathsBmane  mnst  have  been  ait- 
oatcd  (see  NitMch,  De  horlo  GtOttmane.Vittb.  17fiO). 
According  to  Joaaphas,  tbe  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounda  (irapo- 
iHooic,  H-'ar,  vi,  1, 1 :  compare  r,  K,  2);  now,  with  tbe 
exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  Creeit  and  Latin 
oonventa,  hardly  the  veatige  of  a  garden  is  to  be  «vn. 
There  ia,  indeed,  a  favorite  paddock  or  close,  half  a 
mile  or  more  to  the  north,  on  the  aame  side  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  valley  of  the  Kedmn,  the  property  of 
a  wealthy  Turk,  where  the  Mnhammedan  ladiea  pass 
tbe  day  with  their  bmllies,  their  bright,  flowing  cos- 
tume forming  a  pictnrcsqoe  controBl  to  the  stiff,  snm- 
bre  foliage  of  (he  olive-gRive  beneath  which  they  clos- 
tcr.  But  Gcthfcmana  baa  not  come  down  to  na  as 
a  eoeue  of  mirth ;  Its  inexhaustible  aafociations  are  the 
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oftpring  of  a  single  event — tbe  agony  of  the  Son  et 
God  on  the  evening  praeading  bis  passion.  Here  em- 
phatically, as  laaiah  had  (bratold,  and  aa  the  name 

imparts,  were  fulAlled  those  dark  woidi,  "  I  have  trod- 
den the  wine-preaa  alone"  (1x111,8;  compare  Kev.  xlv, 
20,  "the  wina-pma  .  .  .  ntAouC  Me  n(jr").  "Tbe  pe- 
riod of  the  rear,"  remarks  Hr.  Greuwell  {/fam.Viu. 
xtil),"  was' tbe  vernal  equinox;  the  day  of  the  month 
about  two  days  before  the  full  of  the  moon — In  which 
case  tbe  moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  bar  me- 
ridian, and  the  night  would  he  enUgbtened  until  a 
late  hour  towards  the  morning;"  the  day  of  the  weak 
Thursday,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jews.  Friday, 
(brtbe  aun  hod  set.  The  time,  according  to  Mr.  GreM> 
well,  would  be  the  last  watch  of  the  nigbt,  between 
our  11  and  13  o'clock.  Any  recapitulation  of  the  dr< 
cuDistances  of  that  Ineffable  event  would  be  unneoas- 
sary,  any  comments  upon  it  unseasonable.  A  mod- 
em garden,  in  which  are  eight  venerable  ollve-treaa, 
and  a  giotCo  to  the  north,  detached  fVom  it,  and  in 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  &epnlchra  of 
tho  Virgin— In  fact,  with  tbe  road  to  the  summit  of  tb« 
monntain  running  between  them,  aa  it  did  also  In  tba 
days  of  the  Crusaders  (Sonuti,  Stcrtl.  Fidtl.  Crue.  lib. 
iii,  p.  liv,  G.  E>) — both  securely  enclosed,  and  under 
lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up  the  traa 
Gethsemane.  These  may  he  the  spots  which  Ensebins 
I  (Onomaii.  s.  v.  rtSaifiavq,  >'  where  tbe  fliitbrul  still  re- 
'  sort  far  prayer"),  St.  Jerome  {Uber  ie  Situ  el  Komini' 
r  frfu,  a.  v.),  and  Adamnanna  mention  aa  such ;  and  fnnn 
:  the  4th  century  downwards  some  such  localities  are 
I  spoken  of  as  known,  frequented,  and  even  built  upon. 
This  spot  was  probably  fixed  upon  at  tbe  wish  of  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantlne,  In  A.D.  826.  The 
pilgrims  of  antiqnity  say  nothing  about  those  tima- 
honored  oliva-treea,  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of 
Lamartine  and  Stanley  shrink  from  critklBing — they 
were  donhtlesa  not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century; 
still,  had  they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  afforded 
undying  testimony  to  the  locality — while,  on  the  other 
band,  few  modem  travelleia  woald  inquire  for  and 
adore,  with  Antoninua,  the  three  precise  spots  where 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  £illen  upon  bis  face.  Against 
tbe  contemporary  antiquity  of  the  olive-trees,  it  baa 
iieen  urged  that  Tltna  cut  down  all  the  trees  round 
about  Jerusalem;  and  certainly  this  ia  no  more  than 
Josephua  states  in  express  terms  (see  perticulBTly  War, 
v\,  1,  1,  a  parisage  which  mnst  have  escaped  Mr.  Wit- 
liama,  ffoly  Cily,  Ii,  437,  8d  edit.,  who  only  cites  v,  B, 
2,  and  vl,  8,  1).  Besides,  the  tenth  legion,  arriving 
from  Jericbo,  were  posted  about  the  Monnt  of  Olives 
(v,  2,  8;  and  comp.  vl,  2,  8),  and  in  the  course  of  the 
siege  a  wall  was  carried  along  tho  valley  of  the  Ke- 
dron to  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (v,  10,  2).  The  proha- 
Inllty,  theictoro,  would  seem  to  ha  Uiat  they  were 
planted  by  Christian  hands  to  mark  tbe  spot ;  onless, 
like  the  aaered  olive  of  the  Acropolis  (Bahr,  ad  Hirod. 
viii,  66),  they  may  have  reproduced  themselves  as  sci- 
ons frtnn  the  old  roots,  a  snpposltion  which  their  shape 
and  poaMon  render  not  unlikely  (^Mtn-a,  land  of  tkt 
Meuiah,  p.  204).     Maundtell  (Early  Trav.  in  Paieiline, 
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by  Wrigbt,  p.  471)  and  Quaresmins  (JSZacid.  T,  S,  lib. 
iv,  per.  V,  ch.  7)  appear  to  bave  been  tbe  first  to  no- 
tice tbero,  not  more  tlian  three  oentaries  ago ;  the  for- 
mer arguing  against  and  the  latter  in  &vor  of  their 
reputed  antiquity,  but  nobody  reading  their  acoounta 
would  imagine  that  there  were  then  no  more  than  eight, 
the  locality  of  Getbaemane  being  supposed  the  same. 
Parallel  claims,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon,  which  are  still  visited  with  so  much 
enthusiasm ;  in  the  terebinth,  or  osIl  of  Mamre,  which 
was  standing  in  tbe  days  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
even  worshipped  (Vales,  ad  Euseb.  lit.  Coiut,  iii,  &8) ; 
and  the  fig-tree  (fiats  elatticd)  near  Nerbudda,  in  In- 
dia, which  native  historians  assert  to  be  2500  years 
old  (Patterson  s  Journal  of  a  Tour  m  Egjfpt,  p.  202, 
note).  Still  more  appositely,  there  were  olive-trees 
near  Litemum  250  years  old,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
his  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  (A'our.  Diet,  de  ffitt,  Nat. 
Paris,  1846,  xxix,  61).  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  trees;  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  travellers  that  the  eight  which  still  stand 
upon  the  spot  in  question  bear  the  marks  of  a  venera- 
ble antiquity,  having  gnarled  trunks  and  a  thin  foli- 
age. Several  young  trees  have  been  planted  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  which  have  disappeared  (01in*s 
Traeelt,  ii,  115).  Some  years  ago  the  plot  of  ground 
was  bought  by  the  Latin  Church ;  and,  having  been 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  interior  is  laid  out  in  walks 
and  fiower-beds  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  Euro- 
pean garden :  the  guardian  padre,  however,  still  points 
oat  to  pilgrims  not  only  **the  grotto  of  the  agony," 
but  also  the  spot  where  Judas  betrayed  Jesus,  and  that 
where  the  three  disciples  slept  (Geramb,  Pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  i,  63  sq.).  Mr.  G.  Robinson  says:  **The 
grot  to  which  our  Saviour  retired,  and  where,  'falling 
to  the  ground'  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  and  sweating 
'as  it  were  great  drops  uf  blood,'  he  was  comforted  by 
an  angel  (Luke  xxii,  43,  44)j  is  still  shown  and  vener- 
ated as  such.  It  is  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  the 
descent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  rudely-cut  steps.  The 
form  of  the  interior  is  circular,  about  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  roof,  which  is  supported  by  pilasters, 
is  perforated  in  the  middle  to  admit  light.  There  are 
some  remains  of  sepulchres  in  the  sides"  (Travds  tn 
Palestine^  Par.  1837,  i,  128).  The  Armenian  or  Greek 
Church,  however,  denies  that  this  is  the  actual  site, 
and  has  fixed  upon  another  as  the  proper  one,  at  some 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  it.  But  both  sites  have 
been  deemed  by  many  writers  as  too  public  for  the 
privacy  of  prayer  (Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  ii,  284). 
The  solemn  quietude  of  the  Latin  site,  however,  is 
strongly  commented  upon  by  Bartlett  {Walks  about 
Zion,  p.  98).  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  that  there  is  noth- 
ing particular  in  the  traditionary  plot  to  mark  it  as  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  for  adjacent  to  it  are  many 
similar  enclosures,  and  many  olive-trees  equally  old 
(Researches,  i,  34B).  He  admits,  however,  the  proba- 
bility that  this  is  the  site  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
had  in  view,  and  as  no  other  site  is  suirgested  as  en- 
titled to  superior  credit,  we  may  be  content  to  receive 
tbe  traditional  indication  (Tischendorf,  Heise  in  dem 
Orient,  i,  312).  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
nearly  every  modem  traveller  in  Palestine.  Some 
have  even  heard  the  ancient  name  given  in  connection 
with  this  spot,  but  this  was  probably  borrowed  by  the 
Aral>s  from  the  Christian  traditions.  —  Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  8.  V.     See  Jbrusaijsm. 

Geu'el  (^X='S<a,  elevation  of  God;  Sept  TovdinX), 
son  of  Machi  of  the  tril)e  of  Gad,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  bv  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Numb, 
xiii,  15).     B.C.  1657. 

Geulinx,  Arnold,  a  Belgian  philosopher,  born 
about  1625  at  Antwerp,  died  about  1668  as  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Leyden.  He  at  fint  taught  the  clas- 
sics and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  at  Lonvain,  but  sub- 


sequently went  to  I^yden,  where  he  abjured  Cathol 
icism,  and  finally  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was  tbe  mo»t 
remarkable  disciple  of  Des  Cartes  prior  to  ^inoza  and 
Malebranche,  and  his  writings  contain  the  germs  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  these  later  philosophers.  He 
in  particular  developed  the  hypothesis  of  occaalonal 
causes.  He  wrote  Educa  (Amsterdam,  1665) ;  Logica 
(Amsterd.  1662);  Melaphysica  (Amsterd.  1691).  (A. 
J.S.) 

See  Locust. 


Geezer  (Heb.  id.  *1YA,  prob.  a  precipice,  from  ^t|, 
to  cat  off;  Sept.  Fa^cp,  but  in  Chron.  vi,  67  and  xx,  4 
rdnip^  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  16  Fa^fypa  ;  in  pause  Ga'zeb, 
^T9i,  which  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesck.  ii,  427,  note,  deems  the 

original  form),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose  king, 
Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish, 
was  defeated  and  probably  killed,  with  all  his  people, 
by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  83 ;  xii,  12).  The  town,  however, 
Lb  not  said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  it  formed  one  of 
tbe  landmarks  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Epbraim, 
not  far  from  the  lower  Beth-horon,  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean (xvi,  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1 
Chron.  vii,  28).  It  was  allotted,  with  its  suburbs,  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  67): 
but  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed 
(Judg.  i,  29) ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  Philis- 
tine  territory  seems  to  have  included  it  (2  Sam.  x,  25 ; 
1  Chron.  xx,  4) ;  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon the  Canaanites  (or,  according  to  the  Sept.  addi- 
tion to  Josh,  xvi,  10,  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites) 
were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel 
(1  Kings  ix,  16),  At  this  time  it  must,  in  fact,  have 
been  independent  of  Israelidsh  rule,  for  Pharaoh  had 
on  some  occasion  burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its 
inhabitants,  and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt 
by  tbe  latter  king  (1  Kings  ix,  15-21) ;  and,  thougli 
not  heard  of  again  till  after  the  captivity,  yet  it  played 
a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  later  struggles  of 
the  nation,  being  the  Gazera  (ra^rjpa,  1  Mace,  iv,  15; 
vii,  45),  or  Gazara  (TdZapa,  1  Mace,  xv,  28,  85 ;  xiii, 
53 ;  2  Mace,  x,  32),  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephns 
(FaZapa,  Ant.  xiii,  9,  2),  who  once  calls  it  Gadara 
(Va^apa,  Ant.  xiii,  9,  2).  Strabo  (xvi,  759)  also  men- 
tions a  town  called  Gadaris  (ra^apif).  Ewald  (Gesck. 
iii,  280),  somewhat  arbitrarily,  takes  Gezer  and  Ge^ur 
to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
mer by  Pharaoh,  and  the  simultaneous  expedition  of 
Solomon  to  Hamath-zobah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
latter,  indications  of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
whom  the  Geshurites  formed  the  most  powoful  rem- 
nant, and  whose  attempt  against  the  new  monarch  was 
thus  frustrated.  In  one  place  Gob  is  given  as  identi- 
cal with  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xx,  4 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi,  18). 
Gezer  was  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  Gezrites  (q. 
V.)  whom  David  attacked  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8),  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Amalekites ;  and  as  they  are  mention- 
ed in  connection  with  the  Geshurites,  they  msy  have 
lived  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Phillstia.  Fi- 
nally, Mount  Germm  (q.  v.)  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  vicinity  of  this  tribe  (compare  the 
name  Ar^Geridm,  by  Theodotius,  in  Eusebius,  iVv^. 
Evang.  ix,  22). 

Gezer  must  have  been  between  the  lower  Beth-horon 
and  the  sea  (Josh,  xvi,  3 ;  1  Kings  ix,  17),  therefore 
on  the  edge  of  tbe  great  maritime  plain  which  lies  be- 
neath the  hills  of  which  Beit-nr  et-tahU  is  the  last 
outpost,  and  forms  the  regular  coast  road  of  communi- 
cation with  Egypt  (1  Kings  ix,  16).  It  is  therefore 
appropriately  named  as  the  last  point  to  which  David's 
pursuit  of  the  Philistines  extended  (2  Sam.  v,  25 ;  1 
Chron.  xiv,  16),  and  as  tiie  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp 
encounter  (1  Chron.  xx,  4),  this  plain  being  their  own 
peculiar  territory  (comp.  Josephns,  AnL,  viii,  6, 1,  Td- 
^apa  ripf  t^q  HaXaurrivuiv  x*^P<<C  vvdfrxpwray) ;  and 
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as  commanding  the  communication  between  Eg^pt 
and  the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  important 
point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.  By  Eusebius  {Ononuut, 
8.  y.  VaZ^p)  it  is  mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Ni- 
copolis  (Amwas),  a  position  exactly  occupied  by  the 
important  town  Jimzu,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and  cor- 
responding well  with  the  requirements  of  Joshua. 
But  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  indications  of  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  which  speak  of  It  as  between  £m- 
maus  (Amwas)  and  Azotus  and  Jamnia ;  and  again  as 
on  the  confines  of  Azotus.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
latter  there  is  more  than  one  site  bearing  the  name 
Yatur;  but  whether  this  Arabic  name  can  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and  also  whether  so  impor- 
tant a  town  as  Gazara  was  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees can  be  represented  by  such  insignificant  villages  as 
these,  are  doubtful  questions. — Smith,  s.  v.  Schwartz 
{Palest,  p.  65)  identifies  it  with  Yatur,  a  little  Tillage  two 
miles  eastof  Jaflfd ;  but  this  has  long  since  l)een  identi- 
fied with  the  Hazor  of  Eusebius  (see  Robinson's  Res. 
ii,  370,  note).  Van  Senden  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
EUKtibab^  a  place  on  a  tdl  north-west  of  Amwas;  but 
Van  de  Velde  suggests  that  this  would  require  the  sup- 
position of  two-Gezers  {Memoir,  p.  816).  The  site 
seems  rather  to  be  that  of  the  modem  Um-Rush,  a  Til- 
lage with  ruins  and  a  well  on  the  Jafia  road  (Robin- 
son, Researches,  iii,  67),  a  place  which  must,  from  its 
position  (commanding  the  thoroughfkre),  have  always 
been  of  great  importance,  like  Gezer. 

Gezerite.    See  Gezrite. 

Gea'rite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hag-Gizri\  *^*lUrT,  ap- 
parently from  ^,T^,  a  seetUm,  or  T'na,  a  shorn,  i.  e.  sterile 
tract ;  the  marginal  reading  at  1  Sam.  xxvii,  6,  errone- 
ously adopted  instead  of  the  textual  hag-Girzi',  ^)'^^t^, 
the  Girzitb  ;  Sept,  6  'le^patoc  v.  r.  r««Tipi,  Vulg.  Gerzi, 
A.  V. "  the  Gezrites"),  the  designation  of  a  tribe  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Amalekites,  attacked  and  sulklued  by 
David  while  residing  among  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  8),  and  hence  probal)ly  Canaanitish  nomades  in- 
habiting the  south-western  wast(»A  of  Palestine.  The 
twofold  form  of  the  name,  Gezerite  or  Gerizzite,  seems 
to  furnish  a  link  between  the  city  of  Grzkb  and 
Mount  Gerizim.  See  also  GssHnnrrB.  They  were 
rich  in  Bedouin  treasures — "sheep, oxen,  asses,  camels, 
and  apparel"  (ver.  9;  comp.  xv,  3;  1  Chron.  vi,  21). 
They  appear  to  have  occupied  Central  Palestine  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  to  have  relinquished  it  in  com- 
pany with  the  Amalekites,  who  also  left  their  name 
attached  to  a  mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii, 
15),  when  they  abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the 
less  fertile  but  freer  south.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Av- 
vim  and  the  Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  of  towns  of  the  central  district. — Smith, 
s.  v.     See  Canaanite. 

Gfrdrer,  Auoust  Fbibdrich,  a  German  historian, 
was  born  March  5, 1803,  at  Calw.  In  1826  he  was  for 
a  time  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Geneva,  made  then 
a  journey  in  Italy,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lecturer 
(repetent)  in  the  Evangelical  "  Stift"  in  Tubingen.  In 
1830  he  became  librarian  in  Stuttgardt,  and  devoted 
henceforth  his  whole  time  to  historical  studies.  Hav- 
ing at  first  been  a  Liberal  Protestant  of  the  TObingen 
school,  he  gradually  changed  his  views,  and  became 
partial  to  Roman  Catholicism.  In  1846  he  accepted  a 
call  us  professor  of  history  to  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
In  1^8  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  German  Par- 
liament, in  which  he  belonged  to  the  "  Groesdeutsche** 
(Great  German)  party.  In  November,  1853,  he  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  died  July  10, 1861. 
The  mo3t  important  of  his  works  are:  Geschich/e  un- 
serer  Tage  (under  the  assumed  name  of  Ernst  Freg- 
mund,  1810-1835)  z^Philo  u.  die  jud.  alexandria  Then- 
Sophie  (Stuttg.  1831,  2  vols.) :— Gtfftau  Ad'>lf  u.  seine 
ZeU  (Stuttg.  1835-37,  2  vols. ;  8d  edit  1852)  i-^Gesch. 
des  Urchristenihums  (Stuttg.  1838,  3  yoU.y.—AUgem. 


KirtAengeseh.  (Stuttg.  1841-46,  4  vo\s,^  i  —  Geschichtt 
der  Oil.  u.  foesiJrSnk.  KaroUnger  vom  Tode  Ludwig  des 
Frommen  bis  aum  Ends  Konrad  I  (Freiburg,  1848,  2 
vols.) : — Utdersuchung iiber  Alter,  Ursprttng,  Zweck  der 
Decreiakn  des  faJUchen  Isidorus  (Freiburg,  1848) : — 
Ursprttng  des  nwnsehlichen  Geschleehts  (SchaflThausen, 
1855, 2  Yois.y.-'Papst  Gregorius  u.seinZeitalieriSctiiaiff'' 
hansen,  1859-61,  7  vols.)  i—Geschichte  des  18"*  Jahr- 
hunderts  (after  his  death  edited  by  Weiss,  Schaff hau- 
sen,  1862). — Allgem.  Eticycl.  s.  v.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ghazzali,  Abu  Hamid  Mohammed  Ibn  Ahmad, 
^^surnamed  Zainrddin  {ffhry  of  the  law),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Mohammedan  philoeophera  and  divines, 
and  one  of  the  warmest  adherents  of  Sufism  (q.  v.), 
born  in  450  H.  (1058,  A.D.),  at  Tus,  in  Khoraasan,  the 
birthplace  also  of  Firdusi,  and  burial-place  of  Harun- 
al-Rashid.  The  surname  of  Ghazzali  was  given  to  him, 
according  to  some,  because  his  father  dealt  in  ghazal  or 
spun  cotton.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  by  the 
advice  of  his  guardian,  a  Sufi,  he  went  to  Djorshan, 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  study  and 
science  as  a  means  of  support,  and  became  the  &vorite 
pupil  of  Abu  Nasr  Ismail,  an  eminent  teacher  of  tho 
time.  He  afterwards  betook  himself  to  Nishapnr, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Imam  of 
the  two  sanctuaries  (Mecca  and  Medina)  on  law,  po- 
lemics, philosoph}',  and  theology,  and  remained  till  the 
death  of  his  instructor.  The  grand  vizier  of  Bagdad 
j  then  appointed  him  (A.D.  1091)  to  a  professorship  at 
!  his  Nizamje  (university),  which  he  left  four  years  later 
in  order  to  perform  the  holy  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
On  his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and 
remained  for  ten  years  at  the  mosque  of  the  latter 
place,  leading  a  studious  and  ascetic  life.  He  after- 
wards visited  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  places  in 
AfHca,  everywhere  t3aching  and  lecturing  on  religion 
and  science,  and  also  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Nish- 
apur;  but  he  finally  went  back  to  Tus,  his  native 
place,  where  he  died,  605  H.  (A.D.  1111),  having 
founded  a  monastery  for  Sufis  and  a  college  for  the 
studious.  Of  the  ninety-nine  works  written  by  him 
(mostly  in  Arabic,  a  few  in  Persian),  the  most  famous 
is  hi:}  Ihjd  Olum  ad-Din  (Restoration  of  Rcli^ous  Sci- 
ences), a  work  so  remarkable  and  exhaustive,  tliat  it 
has  been  said,  *  If  all  the  books  of  the  Islam  were  lost, 
and  we  had  only  this  one  left,  we  should  not  miss  the 
others'  {ffafi  KhaU/ah).  The  academies  of  the  West, 
however,  Cordova,  Morocco,  Fez,  etc.,  condemned  it  as 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Sunna  (q.  v.),  and  had 
it  publicly  burned.  Next  in  importance  stands  his 
great  philosophical  work  Tahdfat  AUFUdsafah  (The 
Overturning  of  the  Philosophers),  which  has  survived 
only  in  Hebrew  translations,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a 
warmly  contested  controversy  between  him  and  Aver- 
ro^  (Ibn  Roshd).  We  may  mention  also  his  com- 
mentary on  the  ninety-nine  names  of  God,  and  an  eth- 
ical treatise,  0  Child!  published  and  translated  into 
German  by  Hammer-Purgstall.  About  one  third  only 
of  his  works  is  known  to  have  survived,  and  of  this  but 
a  very  small  part  has  been  published." — Chambers, 
Enofclop.  s.  V. 

Q-hibellins  or  GhibeUineB.    See  Guelphs. 

Ohislaln,  or  Guillaiiv,  St.,  called  the  apostle  of 
Belgian  Gaul,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens. 
He  came  to  Gaul  in  633,  and  in  641,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  king  Dagobert,  he  founded  the  convent  of  St. 
Ghislain  (originally  St.  Peter's  cell).  The  legend  says 
that  he  was  led  to  that  spot  by  an  eagle,  who  guided 
him  in  the  search  after  his  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
which  had  been  stolen  by  a  she-bear.  After  Walde- 
trude^s  husband  had  retired  fh>m  the  world  and  found- 
ed the  convent  of  Haumont,  Ghislain  induced  Walde- 
tmde  to  found  one  at  Castrilocus :  this  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  present  city  of  Mens,  and  the  origin 
of  its  chapter.  Ghislain  died  in  687,  and  was  canon- 
ized in  925.    Miracles  were  said  to  take  place  at  hia 
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tomb,  especially  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  which  u  ttill 
commonly  called  in  Belgium  St.  Ghifilain*s  Evil.  His 
life  was  written  in  the  12th  century  by  Philippe  De- 
harveng,  abbot  of  Bonno-Esp^rance.  See  A  eta  SancU^- 
rum  Ord.  Sancti  BenedicH;  Baillet,  Vie  dft  Samtt,  17f* 
Od. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale^  xx,  403  sq. 

Ohofltf  an  old  English  word  of  Saxon  origin  (Germ. 
geUt)^  equivalent  to  sovd  or  ijKrit^  occurs  as  the  transU- 
tion  of  the  Heb.  ^B3,  mt'phesk,  and  the  Greek  irvtvfui, 
both  signifying  breath,  /i/c,  spirit,  or  living  principle,  by 
which  and  similar  terms  they  are  elsewhere  rendered 
(Job  xi,  20;  Jer.  xv,  9;  Matt,  xxvii,  50;  John  xix, 
30).  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  sacred 
name  "  Holy  Ghost."  See  Spirit.  Other  phrases  in 
which  it  occurs  are  those  rendered  to  **  give  up  the 
ghost,"  etc.,  all  simply  signifying  to  die,  e.  g.  ?^a,to 
expire  (Lam.  i,  19 ;  Gen.  xxt,  17 ;  xxxv,  29 ;  xlix,  33 ; 
Job  iii,  11 ;  X,  18 ;  xiii,  19 ;  xiv,  10) ;  trirww,  to  breathe 
(fut,  etc.,  one's  life  (Mark  xv,  37, 39 ;  Luke  xxiii,  46) ; 
kci//i;x*'f  to  breathe  out  one's  last  (Acts  ▼,  5, 10 ;  xii,  23). 
Many  commentators  suppose,  from  the  original  terms 
used  in  the  Gospels  (cupiiKt  to  rrvevfta,  Matt,  xxvii,  50; 
vapzdauce  to  xvitz/ia,  John  xix,  SO),  something  preter- 
natural in  Christ^s  deiath,  as  being  the  effect  of  his  voli- 
tion. But  there  ia  nothing  in  the  words  of  Scripture 
to  countenance  such  an  opinion,  though  our  Saviour's 
volition  must  be  supposed  to  accompany  his  offering 
himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  Greek  words 
rendered  yielded  icp,  and  gave  vp,  are  no  other  than  such 
as  is  frequently  used,  both  in  the  Septuagint  (Gen. 
xxxv,  18 ;  comp.  Psa.  xxxi,  5 ;  Eccles.  xii,  7)  and  the 
classical  writers,  of  ea^'reUion,  either  with  the  spirit  or 
the  soul  (Josephus,  Ant.  t,  2,  8 ; ' vii,  13, 3 ;  ^lian,  H. 
iln.  ii,  1 ;  Herod,  iv,  190.     See  Spectre. 

Ghostly  (i.  e.  spiritvat)  occurs  in  the  expressions 
^^i^ostfy  enemg"  and  *-* ghostly  counsel,''^  found  in  the 
Catechism  and  in  the  Communion -service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  signifying  the  one  our  spiritual 
enemy  Satan ;  the  other,  spiritoal  advice  preparatory 
to  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  (Eden,  s.  v.).  See  Spir- 
it, Holy. 

Gi'ah  (Heb.  GVitck,  IT^l,  a  breaking  forth  sc.  of  a 
fountain;  Sept.  Pel  v.  r.  Pa/,  Vulg.  simply  valUt),  a 
place  (probably  marked  by  a  spring)  opposite  the  hill 
Ammah,  on  the  road  to  the  ** wilderness  (east?)  of 
Gibeon,**  where  Joab  and  Abishai  ceased  at  sun-down 
from  the  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  death  of  Asahel 
(1  Sam.  ii,  24).  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  *'  pool" 
mentioned  in  ver.  13,  although  in  that  case  the  parties 
must  have  become  far  separated  in  the  rout,  since  they 
would  thus  have  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  battle 
began.     See  Gibeon. 

Oiant.  These  beings  of  unusual  height  are  found 
in  the  early  history' of  all  nations,  sometimes  of  a  pure- 
ly human  origin,  but  more  frequently  supposed  to  have 
partaken  also,  in  some  way,  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine.  The  scriptural  history  is  not  without  its  gi- 
ants, and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes  which 
have  arisen  in  consequence  render  it  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opinions  and  curious 
inferences  to  which  the  mention  of  them  leads.  The 
English  word  has  several  representatives  in  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew. 

1.  In  Gen.  vi,  4,  we  have  the  first  mention  of  giants 
(D*^b^E3,  nephUim^,  according  to  some  from  the  Arabic, 
but  better  from  bcS,  to  fall,  q.  d.  causing  to  fall,  i.  e.  vio- 
lent; Sopt.yiyavT(^,Yu\g.  gigantes ;  but  more  discrim- 
inatingly Aquil.fciriTriVroi/rtc,  Sj'nin.  j3iaioi) — '*Tbere 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  men  of  re- 
nown." A  somewhat  similar  intercourse  is  made  men- 
tion of  in  the  second  verse  of  the  same  chapter — "The 
sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  ef  men  that  they  were 


fkir,  and  diey  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose** 
(see  Jottr.  Sae.  Lit,  Oct.  1867).  WeUbelovsd  (ad  loc.) 
and  other*  translate  and  interpret  the  pesMge  so  aa  to 
make  it  apeak  merely  of  **  men  of  violeiiee ;  men  who 
beat  down,  oppressed,  and  idnndered  the  weak  and  de- 
fenceless." Donbtl^  thb  ia  m  agreement  with  the 
meaning  of  the  original  word  (which  occora  also  in 
Numb,  xiii,  88,  in  connection  with  the  Anakim).  But 
theae  giants,  as  in  other  cases,  would  naturally  be  des- 
ignated by  a  deaciipiive  name,  and  great  stiength  ia 
generally  accompanied  by  violence  and  oppression.  In 
our  judgment,  the  bearing  of  the  jMSsage  obviously  iSa- 
vors  the  common  notion  of  giants,  and  that  the  rather 
because  their  origin  is  traced  to  some  unexplained  con- 
nection with  "the  sons  of  God, "that  is,  with  beings 
of  high  endowments,  if  not  of  a  superior  natore.  We 
have  here  given,  in  all  probability,  the  true  baaiB  of  all 
those  mythological  lieroes  with  which  the  history  of 
ancient  nations  ia  found  to  begin,  such  as  Hercules  and 
others  of  a  like  stamp.  It  ia  also  especially  worthy  of 
note  that  theae  are  ascribed  to  a  similar  parentage, 
half  human,  half  celestial.  Their  famous  deeds  have 
been  immortalized  by  their  deification  in  every  prfr- 
fane  system  of  religion.  This  appears  to  ns  a  more 
substantial  interpretation  of  the  Greek  and  Romnn, 
and  even  of  the  Indian  and  Scandinavian  systems  of 
mythology,  than  the  subtle  resolution  of  these  sennl- 
fiibulous  characters  into  symbols  of  the  various  powers 
of  nature,  alter  the  mythical  theory  of  the  German 
writers.  It  is  simply  the  traditions  of  these  cases  of 
antediluvian  prowess  and  fame  that  the  early  poets  of 
each  nation  have  wrought  up  into  the  divine  person- 
ages of  their  heroic  age.  We  merely  add  that,  by  the 
"  sons  of  God'*  and  the  *^  daughters  of  men"  in  the 
above  passage,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  de- 
scendants of  Seth  and  Cain  respectively  (see  Gesenins, 
Heb.  Theeaur.  p.  96) ;  3'et  Kitto  inclines  to  regard  the 
former  as  angelic  beings  (JDaibf  lUust,  ad  loc.).  See 
Nephilim. 

2.  In  Gen.  xrv,  5,  we  meet  with  a  race  termed  Ae- 
phaim  (C^Kfi*;)),  as  settled  on  the  other  aide  of  tlie 
Jordan,  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim,  whom  Chedorlaomer 
defeated.  Of  this  race  was  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who 
alone  remained,  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Deut.  ill,  10),  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim.  A  passage,  which  is  ob- 
viously fh>m  a  later  hand,  goes  on  to  say,  *•'■  Behold, 
his  bedstead  (t?*!^?^,  canopy,  others  coffin;  see  Michae- 
lis,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller)  was  a  coffin  of  iron;  is  it 
not  in  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ?  nine  en- 
bits  is  its  length  and  four  cubits  its  breadth,  according 
to  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  or  the  natural  length  of  the  cu- 
bit. See  CcBiT.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
enough  to  say  that  Og  was  **  no  doubt  a  man  of  un- 
usual stature,  but  we  cannot  decide  with  accuracy 
what  his  stature  was  from  the  length  of  the  iron  couch 
of  state  or  coiBn  in  which  he  was  placed'*  (Wellbe- 
loved,  ad  loc.)'  Whatever  theory  of  explanation  mmy 
be  adopted,  the  writer  of  the  passage  cleariy  intendcid 
to  speak  of  Og  as  a  giant,  and  one  of  a  race  of  giants 
(compare  Josh,  xii,  4 ;  xiii,  12).  See  Co.  This  race 
gave  their  name  to  a  valley  near  Jerusalem,  termed 
by  the  Sept.  ijf  cocAdc  riav  riTavwy.     See  Rkphaim. 

The  rephaim  (A.  V.  "dead")  of  Job  xxvi,  6;  ProT. 
ii,  8,  etc.,  are  doubtless  the  shades  of  the  departed. 
See  Dead. 

8.  The  AnaUm  (t3''p3K  or  p35"^a,  sons  ofAnak^ 
In  Numb,  xiii,  the  spies  sent  by  Hoses  before  his  array 
to  survey  the  promised  land,  report,  among  other 
things,  "  The  people  he  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land ; 
and,  moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak*^  (verse 
28).  This  indirect  mention  of  the  children  of  Anak 
shows  that  they  were  a  well-known  gigantic  race.  Ia 
the  92d  and  33d  verses  the  statement  is  enhanced — '*  It 
is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants ;  and  all  the 
people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great  stature. 
And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  which 
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cama  of  tho  guuits ;  and  we  were  in  oor  own  sight  as 
grasahopperB,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight."  How- 
ever much  of  exaggeration  fear  may  have  given  to  the 
description,  the  passage  seems  beyond  a  douht  to  show 
the  current  belief  in  a  race  of  giants  (Dent,  ix,  2). 
From  Dent,  ii,  10,  it  appears  that  the  size  of  the  Ana- 
him  became  proverbial,  and  was  used  as  a  standard 
witb  which  to  compare  others.  In  the  time  of  Moees 
they  dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Hebron  (Josh,  xi,  22). 
They  consisted  of  three  branches  or  clans — ^*  Abiman, 
Sheshai,  and  Talmai — ^the  children  of  Anak"  (Numb, 
xiii,  22).  They  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xi, 
21)  "  from  the  mountains,  from  Hebron,  from  Debir, 
from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and 
from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel:  Joshua  destroyed 
them  utterly  with  their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the 
Anaktm  left  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel :  only 
in  Gaza,  in  Gatb,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained*' 
(Judg.  i,  20;  Josh,  xtv,  12).     See  Anakim. 

From  this  remnant  of  the  Anakim  thus  left  in  Gath 
of  the  Philistines  proceeded  the  famous  Goliath  (r^bft), 

1  Sam.  xvit,  4.  This  giant  is  said  to  have  been  in 
height  six  cubits  and  a  span.  He  challenged  the  army 
of  Israel,  and  put  the  soldiers  in  great  alarm.  The 
army  of  the  Philistines  and  that  of  Israel  were,  how- 
ever, on  the  point  of  engaging,  when  David,  the  youn- 
gest son  of  Jesse,  came  near,  bringing,  at  the  command 
of  his  father,  a  supply  of  provisions  to  his  three  eldest 
brothers,  who  had  followed  Saul  to  the  battle;  and, 
becoming  aware  of  the  defiance  which  had  been  again 
hurled  at  '^the  armies  of  the  living  God,"  he  at  once 
went  and  presented  himself  as  a  champion  to  the  king ; 
was  offered,  but  refused,  a  coat  of  mail ;  and,  arming 
himself  solely  with  a  sling,  smote  the  Philistine  in  his 
forehead,  so  that  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth,  and 
was  decapitated  by  David  with  his  own  sword.  A 
general  victory  ensued.  This  achievement  is  ascribed 
to  the  divine  aid  (xvii,  46,  47).  In  2  Sam.  xxi,  19, 
''Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like 
a  weaver's  beam,"  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Elha^ 
nan,  a  chief  in  David's  army.  This  apparent  contra- 
diction the  common  version  tries  to  get  over  by  in- 
serting words  to  make  this  Goliath  the  brother  of  him 
whom  David  put  to  death.  Some  suppose  that  the 
former  was  a  descendant  of  the  latter,  bearing  the 
same,  perhaps  a  family  name.  See,  however,  the  par- 
allel passage  in  1  Chron.  xx,  5.  Other  giants  of  the 
Philistines  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  before  cited, 

2  Sam.  xxi,  16  sq.,  namely :  1.  ^*  Ishbi-benob,  which 
was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  the  weight  of  whose  spear 
weighed  three  hundred  shekels  of  brass,  be  being  gird- 
ed with  a  new  sword,  thought  to  have  slain  David; 
but  Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiab,  succored  him,  and 
smote  the  Philistine  and  killed  him."  2.  Saph,  who 
was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  and  was  slain  by  Sibbe- 
chai.  8.  "  A  man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every 
hand  six  fingers  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and 
twenty  in  number,  and  he  also  was  born  to  the  giant ; 
and  when  he  defied  Israel,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shim- 
eah,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him."  These  four 
were  sons  of  the  giant  in  Gatb,  that  is,  probably  of 
the  Goliath  of  Gath  whom  David  slew  (1  Kings  xx,  8 ; 
2  Sam.  XX,  22;  1  Sam.  xvii,  4).  See  each  of  these 
names  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

4.  Another  race  is  mentioned  in  Dent,  ii,  10,  the 
Einim  (d'^Q'^M),  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Moab- 
ites.  They  are  described  as  a  people  "great  and 
many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  which  were  also  ac- 
counted giants"  (Gen.  xiv,  5).     See  Emim. 

6,  The  Zamzummim  also  (C^Btiat)  (Deut.  xxi,  20), 
whose  home  was  in  the  land  of  Ammon — "  That  also 
was  accounted  a  land  of  giants :  giants  dwelt  therein 
of  old  time,  and  the  Ammonites  palled  them  Zamzum- 
mims,  a  people  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Ana- 
kims j  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  them,  and 


they  (the  Israelites)  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead."     See  Zahzumhim. 

6.  The  only  other  passage  where  the  term  *' giant" 
occurs  (except  as  a  rendering  of  yiyuQ  in  Judith  xvi, 
6 ;  Wisd.  xiv,  7 ;  Ecclus.  xvi,  7 ;  xlvii,  4 ;  Bar.  iii,  26 ; 
1  Mace,  iii,  8)  is  Job  xvi,  14,  where  the  original  is 
'liS^ft,  elsewhere  "a  mighty  man,"  i.  e.  champion  or 
hero.     See  Gibborim. 

All  nations  have  had  a  dim  f&acj  that  the  aborigines 
who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest  men  generally, 
were  of  immense  stature.  Berosus  says  that  the  ten 
antediluvian  kings  of  Chald«ea  were  giants,  and  we 
find  in  all  monkish  historians  a  similar  statement 
about  the  earliest  possessors  of  Britain  (comp.  Homer, 
Od.  X,  119 ;  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  9 ;  Pliny,  vii, 
16;  Varro,  ap.  Aul,  GdLiuA,  iii,  10;  Jerome  on  Matt, 
xxvii).  The  great  size  decreased  gradually  after  the 
Deluge  (2  Esdr.  v,  52-55).  That  we  are  dwarfs  com- 
pared to  our  ancestors  was  a  common  belief  among  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  (//.  v,  802  sq. ;  Lucret.  ii,  1151 ; 
Virg.  jEn*  xii,  900 ;  Juv.  xv,  69).  On  the  origin  of 
the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious  passages  in 
Katalis  Comes  {Mytholog»  vi,  21)  and  Macrobius  (^o- 
tum.  i,  20).  See  Nimrod.  At  an  early  period  and 
under  favorable  circumstances,  individuals,  and  even 
tribes,  may  have  reached  an  unusual  height  and  been 
of  extraordinary  streng^.  This  was  in  great  part,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  simpler  mode  of  life  and  more 
hardy  habits  that  prevailed  in  early  times.  But  many 
things  concur  to  show  that  the  size  of  the  race  did  not 
differ  materially  iVom  what  it  is  at  present.  This  is 
seen  in  the  remains  of  human  beings  found  in  tombs, 
especially  among  the  mummies  of  Egypt.  To  tho 
same  effect  is  the  size  of  ancient  armor,  as  well  as  ar- 
chitectural dimensions,  and  the  measures  of  length 
which  have  been  received  from  antiquity.  Ancient 
vrriters  who  are  free  from  the  influence  of  fable  are 
found  to  give  a  concurrent  testimony.  "  Homer, 
when  speaking  of  a  fine  man,  gives  him  four  cubits  in 
height  and  one  in  breadth ;  Vitruvius  fixes  the  usual 
standard  of  a  man  at  six  Ronuin  feet ;  Aristotle's  ad- 
measurement of  beds  was  six  feet"  (Millingen's  Cwri' 
ositiea  of  Medical  Experience,  p.  14).  No  one  has  yet 
proved  by  experience  the  possibility  of  giant  races, 
materially  exceeding  in  size  the  average  height  of 
man.  There  is  no  great  variation  in  the  ordinar}' 
standard.  The  most  stunted  tribes  of  Esquimaux  are 
at  least  four  feet  high,  and  the  tallest  races  of  America 
(e.  g.  the  Guayaqnilists  and  people  of  Paraguay)  do 
not  exceed  six  feet  and  a  half.  It  was  long  thought 
that  the  Patagonians  were  men  of  enormous  stature, 
and  the  assertions  of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point 
were  positive.  For  instance,  Pigafetta  {Vofage  round 
the  World,  Pinkerton,  xi,  314)  mentions  an  individual 
Patagonian  so  tall  that  they  **  hardly  reached  to  his 
waist."  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the  voy- 
ages of  Byron,  Wallace,  Carteret,  Cook,  and  Forster; 
but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty,  from  the  recent  vis- 
its to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  captain  Snow,  etc.),  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  their  size.  The 
general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in  the  exist- 
ence of  fabulously  enormous  men  arose  fW>m  fancied 
giant-graves  (see  De  la  Vallea  Travels  in  Persia,  ii, 
89),  and,  above  all,  from  the  discovery  of  huge  bones, 
which  were  taken  for  those  of  men,  in  days  when 
comparative  anatomy  was  unknown.  Even  the  an- 
cient Jews  were  thus  misled  (Josephus,  Ant.  v,  2,  8). 
Augustine  appeals  triumphantly  to  this  argument,  and 
mentions  a  molar  tooth  which  he  had  seen  at  Utica  a 
hundred  times  larger  than  ordinary  teeth  (De  Civ.  Dei, 
XV,  9).  No  doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant. 
Vivos,  in  his  commentary  on  the  place,  mentions  a 
tooth  as  big  as  a  fist  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christo- 
pher's. In  fact,  this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very 
recently  been  dispelled  (Martin's  West.  Islands,  in  Pin- 
kerton, ii,  691).    Most  bones  which  have  been  exhib- 
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Ited  have  tarned  oot  to  belong  to  wbalea  or  elephants, 
MB  was  the  case  with  the  vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant 
examined  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordshire.  On 
the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  monstrosity  are 
sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings  like  Goliath 
and  bis  kinsmen  may  have  existed.  Columella  (A. 
Ji.  iii,  8,  §  2)  mentions  Navius  Pollio  as  one,  and  Pliny 
says  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Cssar  there  was  an 
Arab  named  Gabbaras  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  that 
even  he  was  not  po  tall  as  Pusio  and  Secundilla  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  whose  bodies  were  preserved  (vii, 
16).  Joseph  us  tells  us  that,  among  other  hostages, 
Artabanus  sent  to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleazar,  a  Jew, 
sumamed  **tbe  Giant,'*  seven  cubits  in  height  {Ant, 
xviii,  4,  5).  Porus,  the  Indian  king,  was  five  cubits 
in  height  (Arrian,  Es^.  Al.  v,  19).  Nor  are  well-an- 
thenticated  instances  wanting  in  modem  times.  Del- 
rio  sa^'s  he  saw  in  1572  a  man  from  Piedmont  whose 
height  exceeded  nine  feet  {Not,  ad  Senec.  (Ed,  p.  89). 
Cbrien,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  must  have  been  eight  feet 
high,  but  his  unnatural  height  made  him  weakly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  blacksmith  Parsons,  in  Charles  IPs 
reign,  was  sef  en  feet  two  inches  high,  and  also  re^ 
markable  for  bis  strength  (Fuller's  Worihiet^  StafiTord- 
shire).  The  tallest  person  of  whom  we  have  a  trust- 
worthy record  did  not,  according  to  Haller,  exceed 
nine  feet.  Schreber,  who  has  collected  the  description 
of  the  principaUmodem  giants,  found  few  above  seven 
feet  and  a  half,  although  he  mentions  a  Swedish  peas- 
ant of  eight  feet  Swedish  measure ;  and  one  of  the 
guards  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  eight  feet  six 
inches  Dutch.  Such  well-known  instances  as  those 
of  Daniel  Lambert  and  others  in  modem  museums 
probably  come  fully  up  to  any  of  the  measures  of  the 
Biblical  giants.  See  art.  Giant  in  the  Encycloptrdia 
MetropoUtana;  Whibton,  "On  the  old  Giantu,"  Avih. 
Records,  ii,  872-988 ;  Prichard,  ReaearckeM  into  the  Phys- 
ical History  of  Mankind, «,  858  (1836).— Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V. 

Oib,  Adam,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  anti-burgher 
secession  in  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Perthshire  in  1718, 
and  educated  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  private  church  patronage,  and  in  1783  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastoral  charge.  He  was  made  pas- 
tor of  a  secession  church  in  Edinburgh  in  1741,  and 
when  the  dii^pute  began  in  1746  about  the  swearing  of 
the  oaths  of  burgesses,  Mr.  Gib  was  considered  the 
ablest  advocate  of  the  anti-bur^her  party.  Ho  died 
in  1788.  He  published  A  Display  of  the  Secession  Tes- 
timony (1744, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Sacred  Contemptnttons,  with 
an  essay  appended  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  in  reph'  to 
Lord  Karnes  (1786). — Al1ilK)ne,  Dictionary  of  Authors^ 
i,  660;  Rose,  New  Gtmral  Bvigraphical  Dictionary, 
viii,  18. 

CUb'bar  (Chald.  Gibbar^,  "isa,  for  Heb.  "niaa,  a 
hero^  as  in  Dan.  iii,  20;  Sept.  Ta/iep,  Vulgate  Gebbar), 
given  as  the  name  of  a  man  whose  descendants  to  the 
number  of  95  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  20),  probably  an  error  for  the  remnants  of  the 
natives  of  Gibeon  (Neh.  vii,  25). 

GMb'bethon (Hebrew (;iM«(A(m^  "O^^ff  <^  height; 
Sept.  rafiaOtofv  v.  r.  Tafitdwv,  Ta^aiitv^  TtdMv  and 
Biyf^wv),  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  included 
in  the  territories  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  44), 
and  was  assigned,  with  its  "  suburbs,"  to  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  28).  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Nadab,  king  of  Israel, 
who  besieged  it,  and  was  slain  under  its  walls  by  Baa- 
sha,  one  of  his  own  officers  (1  Kings  xv,  27).  B.C. 
950.  The  effort  to  expel  the  Philistines  seems  to  have 
been  continued  by  the  forces  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
till  the  siege  was  finally  raised  by  Omri  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  usurper  Zimri  (1  Kings 
xvi,  15).  B.C.  926.  It  is  said  by  Ensebius  and  Je- 
rome (apparently  even  to  their  time)  to  be  inhabited 


by  Gentiles  (r«>v  'AXkofvXwy  Ta/Sadwy),  bat  they  ex. 
preasly  distinguish  this  from  the  Danite  town,  and  they 
seem  uncertain  whether  to  identify  it  with  a  village 
(woXi'xi^)  called  Gabe  (Pa/Sf),  about  16  R.  miles  from 
Csesarea,  near  the  great  plain  of  Legio,  or  with  one  of 
two  or  three  other  places  named  Gubbaika  {Onomatt. 
s.  V.  VajiaSfuv,  Gabathon),  Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  12, 5) 
calls  it  Gabathone  (ra/3a^itfvf|).  The  signiiicatidn  of 
the  name  and  the  great  strength  of  the  place  seem  to 
fix  it  upon  the  hills  west  of  Gtbeah  of  Benjamin  (with 
which  M.  D.  Saulcy  confounds  its  locality,  Narrutivf, 
i,  98).  It  is  possibly  the  modem  large  village  Saidon, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  well  S.E.  of  Ramleh  (Rob- 
inson, Researches,  iii,  21).  Van  de  Velde  calls  it  also 
Skeik  Musa  {Memoir,  p.  114). 

Gibbites,  Thb,  a  small  fanatical  sect  in  Scotland 
about  1681,  named  from  their  leader,  John  Gib,  a  sail- 
or. They  never  exceeded  thirty  persons.  Their  doc- 
trines were  a  compound  of  Quaker  ideas,  with  some  of 
the  extreme  speculative  views  of  the  strict  Covenant- 
ers. They  were  seized  as  a  body,  put  into  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  soon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sect.— Heth- 
erington,  Church  qf£fcatland,  ii,  114. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  historian,  was  bom  at  Pntnej, 
in  Surrey,  April  27, 1787.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  too 
young,  and  did  not  learn  much  there.  At  sixteen  be 
embraced  Romanism.  He  was  immediately  placed  on- 
der  the  care  of  a  Calvinist  minister  at  Lausanne,  vbose 
instructions  led  him  in  a  few  months  back  to  Protes* 
tantism.  "  The  five  years  he  spent  at  Lausanne,  dos- 
ing in  1758,  when  he  was  Just  of  age,  formed  the  real 
commencement  of  his  education ;  and  at  their  close,  be 
wa&  not  only  a  ripe  scholar  in  French  and  Latin,  bet 
possessed  of  r.n  extraordinary  amount  of  historical  and 
other  information.  He  found  leisure,  however,  for  fall- 
ing in  love,  unsuccessfully,  with  a  young  lady,  wbo 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  M.  Necker,  and  tbe 
mother  of  Madame  de  StaCl.  For  several  years  after 
Gibbon*s  return  to  England  he  lived  chiefly  at  his  fa- 
ther's house  in  Hampshire,  and,  failing  in  attempts  to 
obtain  diplomatic  employment,  he  accepted  a  mOitia 
commispinn,  attended  zealousW  to  his  duties,  and  rue 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel.  But  the  studious  habits  and 
literary  ambition  which  he  had  acquired  never  flagged. 
In.  1761  he  published,  in  French,  a  short  essay  On  tke 
Study  of  IM<raiure,  He  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  English  authors,  and,  beginning  to  learn  Greek 
thoroughly,  pursued  the  study  zealous!}'-,  when,  in  1763, 
he  was  allowed  again  to  visit  the  Continent.  In  Rome, 
next  year,  he  conceived  the  design  of  his  great  histor- 
ical work.  Returning  home  in  1765,  he  passed  some 
years  unsatisfactorily  to  himself,  but  not  without  mncb 
improvement  both  in  knowledge  and  in  skill  of  writ- 
ing. In  1774  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  sat  for  eight  sessions ;  and  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  silent  votes  in  favor  of  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration by  holding  for  three  years  a  seat  at  tbe  Board 
of  Trade.  In  1770  he  published,  in  answer  to  Warbur- 
ton,  his  spirited  Dissertation  on  the  Sixth  Book  o/th 
^Eneid.  In  tbe  same  year,  the  death  of  his  father 
placed  him  in  possession  of  a  fortune,  which,  thongb 
embarrassed,  he  was  able  to  extricate  so  &r  that  it  af- 
forded a  handsome  competence,  and  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  study  and  corapositJon. 
In  1776  he  published  the  first  volume  of  The  Hittom 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  6nt 
edition  of  which  was  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  was  rap- 
idly followed  by  others.  The  second  and  third  vol- 
umes, appearing  in  1781 ,  brought  down  the  narrative 
to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empure ;  and  for  a  while  the 
author  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  here  allow  tbe 
work  to  drop' '  ("Rich,  Biog.  a.  v.).  He  resumed  the  de- 
sign, however,  in  1783,  when  he  fixed  his  abode  at  LtB- 
sanne,  and  prepared  the  remaining  volumes,  tbe  Itft 
of  which  appeared  in  1788.  He  died  Jannar}*  16,  l^i 
during  his  Ust  visit  to  England.     His  postfaomoof 
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works  were  published  by  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield.  The 
best  editions  of  the  ''  Decline  and  Fall"  are  that  of  Mil- 
man  (Lond.  1846,  6  vols.  8vo,  2d  edit.),  and  that  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith  (1865, 8  vols.  8vo).  In  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  merits  of  this  history  are  very  great ;  its  style 
has  a  loftiness  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
theme ;  its  erudition  is  VBSt  to  a  degree  unknown  before 
in  English  writers  of  history ;  its  arrangement  is  lumi- 
nous, and  its  execution  .is  sustained  at  the  same  point 
of  excellence  throughout.  But  Gibbon  was  an  infidel, 
and  his  unbelief  lurks  in  every  page  of  his  work  where 
Christianity  is  n  early  or  remotely  touched  on .  His  skep- 
ticism leads  him  into  manifold  displays  of  unfairness, 
and  even  into  inaccuracies,  many  of  which  are  correct- 
ed in  Milman*s  notes.  Dr.  J.  M.  Macdonald  wrote  an 
able  article  in  the  Bihlioiheca  Sacra  (July,  1868),  de- 
fending Gibbon  from  the  charge  of  infidelity,  and  seek- 
ing to  account  for  the  opposite  opinion  about  him  so 
generally  adopted.  The  attempt  is  very  ingenious, 
but  will  not  shake  the  established  opinion. — ^Milman, 
Life  ofE,  Gibbon  (Lond.  1889, 8vo) ;  Quarterly  Review, 
xii,  375;  Ixii,  196;  Literary  and  Theol.  Review,  ii,  88; 
Christian  Review,  xiii,  34 ;  National  Review,  Jan.  1856. 

GibbonB,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  pious  and  eminent 
English  dissenter,  was  bom  at  Reak,  near  Cambridge, 
in  1720.  His  father,  who  was  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Olney,  in  Bucks,  gave  him  the  best 
education  his  circumstances  would  permit.  In  1742 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts ;  and  by 
showing  him  a  volume  of  poems  in  manuscript,  an 
intimate  friendship  was  formed  between  them,  wliich 
continued  unabated  to  th''  close  of  Dr.  Watts's  life. 
In  1743  Dr.  Gibbons  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Independent  church  meeting  in  Haberdashers^ 
hall,  Cheapside,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  Feb.  22, 
1786.  He  wrote  Menmrs  of  Dr,  Watts  (1780, 8vo)  :— 
Poems,  on  several  Occasions  (1748): — Rhetoric;  or,  a 
View  of  its  principal  Tropis  and  Figures,  «n  th^r  Origin 
and  Powers  (1767, 8vo) :— Hymns  (1769) : — Hymns,  sec- 
ond series,  entirely  original  (1784): — lAves  and  Me- 
moirs of  eminently  pious  Women  (1777, 2  vols.  8vo).  Af- 
ter Dr.  Gibbons' s  death,  three  volumes  of  sermons  by 
him  were  published  in  8vo  by  subscription.  Some  of 
his  hymns  are  still  used,  and  will  continue  to  bold 
their  place  in  Christian  song. — Jones,  Christicm  Biog- 
raphy, p.  177 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliograph.  i,  1244. 

Glbborim,  plur.  of  ^iaa,  Gibbor\  a  warrior  (Isa. 
iii,  2 ;  Ezek.  x::xix,  20) ;  especially  spoken  of  David's 
noted  braves  or  "mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8;  1 
Kings  i,8;  1  Chron.  xi,  26;  xxix,  24).  See  Cham- 
pion. The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 
vi,  1-4,  are  called  Gibborim'  (D'^'^'aa,  from  "^afl,  to  be 
strong),  a  general  name  meaning  powerful  (v^piarat 
Kai  vavTOQ  VTrtpotrrai  KaXov,  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  3,  1 ; 
yT/c  vaXSig  tov  vovv  UfiiPaaavrss  tov  Xoyii^ioBai 
K.  T.X.,  Philo,  De  Gigant,  p.  270;  comp.  Isa.  xlix,  24; 
Ezek.  xxxii,  21).  They  were  not  necessarily  giants 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  (Theodoret,  Quoest,  48).  Yet, 
as  was  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost  uni- 
versally represented  as  men  of  extraordinary  stature. 
The  Sept.  renders  the  word  yiyavret,  and  call  Nimrod 
a  yiyag  icvvriyot;  (1  Chron.  i,  10) ;  Augustine  calls  them 
Staturosi  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  4) ;  Chrysostom  ripuig  iv- 
priKug,  Theodoret  irantiiyiQtn:  (comp.  Bar.  iii,  26,  ihiii- 
yiOeig,  iTriarafitvoi  iroXipoii). 

These  beings  are  chiefly  interesting  as  connected 
with  the  question,  Who  were  their  parents,  '*  the  sons 
of  God"  (D-inibxri  ^^2)?  The  opinions  respecting 
the  import  of  this  latter  title  are  various:  (1.)  Afen  of 
power  (yiot  dvvaortvovrutv,  S^'mm.,  Jerome,  Quasi. 
Heb.  ad  loc. ;  X^S'^an  ''Sa,  Onk. ;  JT^aabo  "^aa,  Sa- 
mar. ;  so  too  Selden,  Vorst,  etc.),  (compare  Psa.  ii,  7 ; 
Ixxxii,  6 ;  Ixxxix,  27 ;  Mic.  v,  5,  etc.).  The  expres- 
sion will  then  exnctl}'  resemble  Homer's  Atoyivdc  B^- 
<nA^cc,and  the  Chinese  THdn-tseii.  "son  of  heaven,"  as 


a  title  of  the  emperor  (G«senius,  s.  v.  "a).  But  why 
should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  the  low-bom 
produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and  strength  ? 
(2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  *'  in  the  image  of  God"  (Rit- 
ter,  Schumann) ;  (3.)  Cainites  arrogantly  assuming  the 
title  (Paulus);  or  (4.)  the  pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen. 
iv,  2G ;  Maimon.  Mor.  Neboch.  i,  14 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  2//d 
and  piaiyafiia^: ;  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  10 ;  Augus- 
tine, De  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  28 ;  Chrysost.  Horn.  22,  m  Gen. ; 
Theod.  in  Gen,  Quiest.  47 ;  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  ix,  etc.).  A 
host  of  modem  commentators  catch  at  this  explana- 

I  tion,  but  Gen.  iv,  26  has  probabl}'  no  connection  with 
the  subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favor  of  the  view 
are  Dent,  xiv,  1,  2;  Psa.  Ixxiii,  15;  Prov.  xiv,  26; 
Hos.  i,  10 ;  Kom.  viii,  14,  etc.  Still  the  mere  antithe- 
sis in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  tend 
strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed  is  built  on  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Compare,  however,  the  Indian 
notion  of  the  two  races  of  men  Suras  and  Asuras  (chil- 
dren of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  Nork,  Bramm.  und 
Rabb,  p.  204  sq.),  and  the  Persian  belief  in  the  mar- 
rlage  of  Jemshid  with  a  sister  of  a  der,  whence  sprang 
black  and  impious  men  (Kalisch,  Gen.  p.^176).  6.  Wor- 
shippers of  false  gods  (irac^f^  ru>v  ^tdtv,  Aqo.)  making 
"^521  =  "  servants"  (comp.  Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  Prov.  xiv,  26 ; 
Exod.  xxxii,  1 ;  Deut.  iv,  28,  etc.).  This  view  is  ably 
supported  by  Poole  in  Genesis  of  Earth  and  Man,  p.  89 
sq.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incubi  and  Succubi.  Such 
was  the  belief  of  the  Cabbalists  (Valesins,  De  8.  Phi- 
losoph.  cap.  8).  Tliat  these  beings  can  have  intercourse 
with  women  St.  Augustine  declares  it  would  be  folly 
to  doubt,  and  it  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  East 
Mohammed  makes  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Balkis, 
queen  of  Sheba,  a  dsemon,  and  Damir  says  he  had 
heard  a  Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boast  of  having 
married  in  succession  four  dsemon  wives  (Bochart, 
Hieroz,  i,  p.  747).  Indeed,  the  belief  still  ex  ists  (Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  i,  ch.  x,  ad  in.).  (7.)  Closely  allied  to  this  is 
the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels  (Sept.  dyyi" 
\oi  TOV  ^lov,  for  such  was  the  old  reading,  not  v\oi, 
August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  28 ;  so  too  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  3, 
1 ;  Philo,  De  Gig.  ii,  368 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii,  7,  69 ; 
Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Script,  in  Orthod.  1,  i,  etc. ;  compare 
Job  i,  6;  ii,l;  Psa.  xxix,  1;  Job  iv,  18).  The  rare 
expression  "sons  of  God"  certainly  means  angels  in 
Job  xxxviii,  7 ;  i,  6 ;  ii,  1 ;  and  that  such  is  the  mean- 
ing in  Gen.  vi,  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
both  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  directly  negatived  by  Matt,  xxii, 
30.     See  Sons  op  God. 

It  was  probably  this  very  ancient  view  which  gave 
rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch,  and  the  notion 
quoted  from  it  by  Jude  (6),  and  alluded  to  bj'  Peter  (2 
Pet.  ii,  4;  compare  1  Cor.  xi,  10 ;  Tertul.  De  Virg.  Vel, 
7).  According  to  this  book,  certain  angels,  sent  by 
God  to  guard  the  earth  (^Eypijyopoi,  ^v\aKt{;),  were 
perverted  by  the  beauty  of  women,  *'  went  after  strange 
flesh,"  taught  sorcery,  finery  (lumina  lapillorum,  circu- 
he  ex  aure,  TertuUian,  etc.),  and,  being  banished  from 
heaven,  had  sons  3000  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  daemons — "  Unde  modo 
vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa"  (Commodiani  Instruct. 
JIT,  CuUtts  Dcemonum),  i.  e.  they  are  still  the  source  of 
epilepsy,  etc.  Various  names  were  given  at  a  later 
time  to  these  monsters.  Their  chief  was  Leuixas,  and 
of  their  number  were  Machsael,  Aza,  Shemchozai,  and 
(the  wickedest  of  them)  a  goat-like  daemon  Azael  (com- 
pare Azazel,  I>ev.  xvi,8;  and  for  the  very  curious  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  name,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i,  652  sq. ;  Rab.  Eliezer,  cap.  23,  Rereddth  Rab.  ad  Gen. 
vi,  2 ;  Sennert,  De  Giganiibus,  iii).     See  AsMODiEUS. 

Against  this  notion  (which  H&vernick  calls  *'the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cabba- 
listic Rabbis,"  JrUrod.  to  Pentateuch,  p.  845)  Heidegger 
{Hist.  Pair.  1.  c.)  quotes  Matt,  xxii,  30;  Luke  xxiv, 

'  ao,  and  similar  testimonies.     Philastrius  (Adv,  Hteres, 
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cap.  106)  characterizes  it  as  a  hereey,  and  CbiyBoatom 
(Horn,  2*2)  even  calls  it  to  fiXdo^tiiia  UtXvo.  Yet  Jude 
{rer.  6,  7)  is  explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much 
what  can  he,  as  what  wa$  believed.  The  fathers  al- 
most unanimously  accepted  these  fables,  and  Tertul- 
Uan  argues  warmly  (partly  on  expedient  grounds !)  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  angels 
were  called  'Eypiiyopot,  watckert,  a  word  used  by 
AquU.  und  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  "^"^9  (Dan. 


BMieal  Chaldee,  1828;  2d  edit,  enlarged.  New  Haven, 
1882,  8vo.  In  1824  he  was  called  to  be  lecturer  of  aa- 
cred  literature  in  the  theological  school  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  1826  a  professorship  in  that  branch  was 
founded,  to  which  Mr.  Gibbs  was  called.  He  renaain- 
ed  in  this  post  until  his  death,  March  25, 1861,  at  Kew 
Haven.  Professor  Gibbs  was  a  constant  contribator 
to  periodicals,  especially  on  the  points  of  Biblical  crit- 
icism, archsBology,  and  philological  science.    Many  of 


iv,  13  sq.;  Vulg.  VlgU;  Sept.*ip;  Lex  CyriUi,  dyy*Ao,  ! »»«  valuab  e  papers  appeared  in  newspapCTs,  often 
il  aypuirvot;  Fabric.  Cod.  Peeudepigr.  V.  T.p.  180),  and  j  anonymously.  Others  were  published  m  the  Ckns^ 
therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend-Avesto,  of  good  guar-  i  <»«•  SpectaKfr,  BMtcal  R^oeUory,  New  Eylmder,  and 
dian  angels,  and  applied  especially  to  archangels  in    ^^ffencan  Journal  of  Saemce.     Dunng  bis  later  yeara 


the  Syriac  liturgies  (compare  "t^^,  Isa.  zxi,  11),  but 
more  often  of  evil  angels  (Castelli  Lax.  Syr,  p.  649 ; 
Scaliger,  ad  Eueeb.  Chrom.  p.  403 ;  Gesenius,  Tkfs,  s.  v. 
n^r).  The  story  of  the  Egregori  is  given  at  length  in 
Tertull.  J)e  Cult.  Fein,  i,  2;  ii,  10;  Commodianus,  In- 
etruet.  ill.  \  Lactant /)tr. /luf.  ii,  14 ;  Tettam.  Pairiarc. 
c.  v.,  etc.  Every  one  will  remember  the  allusions  to 
the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Par,  Reg.  ii,  179: 

^^  Before  the  l-*Iood,  ihou  with  thy  lusty  crev. 
FalM-feitU'd  80IU  of  God,  roamtng  the  Hirth, 
i]mX  v«ntoQ  eyes  on  the  danghtert  of  men. 
And  ooupled  with  them,  and  beg»t  a  race.'' 

The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modem  poems 
deserves  to  be  severely  reprobated.     See  Angel. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to  the 
Greek  legends  which  connected  the  aypia  ^v\a  yiyav- 


his  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  comparative  gram- 
mar, and  in  this  branch,  as  in  every  other  which  he 
touched,  his  work  was  that  of  a  thorough  scholar.  For 
several  years  he  was  one  of  the  puUishing  committee 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  Some  of  bia  essays 
were  collected,  with  additions,  under  the  title  rkHa- 
logical  Studies,  wUh  English  lUustraiums  (New  Haven, 
1866),  and  TeuUndc  Etymology  (New  Haven,  18G0).— 
Fisher,  in  New  Englandtr,  July,  1861,  att.  ii, 

Oib'eii  (Heb.  Giba\  KrnSi,  hiU;  Sept.  Tai^a  v. 
r.  rcfc/3aX),  a  place  built  or  occupied  in  connection 
with  Macbenah  bv  Sheva,  son  of  Caleb's  concnbine 
Maachah  (1  Chron.  ii,  49) ;  hence  probabl}'  the  same 
with  GiBRAH  (q.  v.)  of  Jndah  (Josh,  zv,  57). 

Gib'eah  (Heb.  Cibah',  nrns,  a  iUff,  as  the  word 


rwv  with  the  gods  (Homer,  Od.  vii,  205 ;  Pausan.  viii,  i  »  sometimes  rendered ;  likewise  the  Sept,,  which  nsn, 

(Plato,  Apolog.  '  *Uy  has  rafSad,  but  in  Josh,  xviii  ra^dB ;  Josephns 


29),  and  made  iaifAOVt^  sons  of  the  gods 

tffiiGtoi ;  Cratylus,  §  32).     Indeed,  the  whole  heathen 

tradition  resembles  the  one  before  us  (Cumberland's 

Sanchoniatho,  p.  24 ;  Homer,  Od.  xi,  306  sq. ;  Hesiod, 

Theog.  185,  0pp.  et  D.  144 ;  Plato,  Rep.  ii,  §  17,  604  £. ; 

De  Legg.  iii,  §  16,  805  A. ;  Ovid,  Metam.  i,  151 ;  Lu- 

can,  iv,  293 ;  Lucian,  De  Ded  Syr.,  etc. ;  compare  Gro- 

tius,  Dt  Ver.  i,  6) ;  and  the  Greek  translators  of  the 

Bible  make  the  resemblance  still  more  close  by  intro-  '  1cm  considerable  height  and  extent  than  a  "  mooiH 

ducing  such  words  as  0eo/iaxoc,  yi)ytvkiQ,  and  even    tain,"  the  term  for  which  is  "nn,  har.    For  the  diatinc- 

Tirowcto  which  last  Josephus  (/.  c.)  expressly  com-    ^j^^  between  the  ivfo  terms,  see  Psa.  cxlvui,  9;  Ptdt. 

pares  the  giants  of  Genesis  (Sept.  at  Prov^i,  18 ;  Psa.  ;  ^....  55 .  jga.  il,  2 ;  xl.  4,  etc.    In  the  historical  books 

xlviii,  2 ;  1  Sam.  v,  18 ;  Judith  xvl,  5).     The  fate,  too,  ,  ^^^  .^  commonly  applied  to  the  bald,  rounded  hilb 

of  these  dajmon-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen    ^^  Central  Palestine,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 

story  (Job  xxvi,  5 ;  Sir.  xvi,  7  ;  Bar.  ii^  26-28 ;  \\  isd.  ^  Jerusalem  (Stanlev,  Palest.  App.  §  25).     Ther«  is  ro 

xiv,  6 ;  3  Mace,  ii,  4 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  19).     See  D^mon.      ;  j^^^  ^^  thecorrespinding  name  among  the  villagea  of 


us 
Val^a^h,  Ant.  vi,  4,  6),  the  name  of  three  cities,  all 
doubtless  situated  on  hills.  The  term  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  259,  260),  from  a  root, 
721^  signifying  to  be  round  or  humped  (compare  the 
Latin  gibbus,  Eng.  gibbous;  the  Arabic  jieftfil,  a  moon- 
tain,  and  the  German  gipfd).     It  is  employed  in  the 

Heb.  Bible  to  denote  a  "  hill,"  that  b,  an  eminence  of 

(t 


These  le<;ends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  distor- 
tions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagination 
of  Eastern  nations  (Thomson,  Ixind  and  Booh,  ii,  395 
sq.).  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in  later  times  Is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  story  of  Asmodieus  in  the  book 
of  Tobit.  It  is  deeply  instructive  to  observe  how  wide 
and  marked  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  incidental 
allusion  of  the  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  vi,  4),  and  the 
minute  frivolities  or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
groundless  imaginings  of  the  Kabbinic  interpreters. 
If  there  were  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires  gave 
birth  to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and  their  in- 
tolerable offspring  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge, 
which  was  the  retribution  on  their  wickedness,  and 
they  have  no  existence  in  the  baptized  and  renovated 
earth. — Smith,  s.  v.  Giants.     See  Giant. 

Gibbs,  J08IAH  W.,  LL.D.,  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Yale  Coljege,  was  bom  in  Sa- 
lem, Mass. ,  April  30, 1790.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1809,  and  was  tutor  in  the  College  from  1811 
till  1815.  He  then  spent  some  years  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  literature.  While  there  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Storr  on  The  Historical  Sense  of  the  Neto  Tes- 
tament (Boston,  1817, 12mo),  and  also  prepared  a  trans-  \ 
laiion  of  Gesenius's  Udtreto  Lexicon^  which  appeared 
in  1824 ;  also  London,  1827,  2d  edit.  1832 ;  in  abridf^d 


Central  Palestine.  Several  of  these  are  merely  men- 
tioned as  appellatives : 

(1.)  The  ''hill  of  the  foreskins**  (Josh,  v,  S\  be- 
tween  the  Jordan  and  Jericho;  it  derives  its  name  fixmi 
the  circumcision  which  took  place  there,  and  the  vi- 
cinity seems  afterwards  to  have  received  the  name  of 
G1LOA.L  (q.  v.). 

(2.)  **  The  bill"  of  Kiijath-jearim,  a  place  in  which 
the  ark  remained  from  the  time  of  ito  return  hy  the 
Philistines  till  ita  removal  hy  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  3,  4 ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).     See  Kirjath-jbarim. 

(3.)  The  hill  of  Moreb  (Judg.  vii,  1).     See  Moreh. 

(4.)  The  hill  of  God— Gibeah  ha-Elohim  (1  Sam.  x, 
5);  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of  Saul,  which  Is  eo 
difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13  it  is  apparentlv 
called  '<the  hill,"  and  ''the  high  place."     See  £lo- 

HIM. 

(5.)  The  hill  of  HachiUh  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxvt, 
1).     See  Hachilah. 

(6.)  The  hill  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii,  24).     See  Am- 

MAII. 

(7.)  The  hill  of  Gareb  (Jer.  xxxi,  89).  See  Gaseb. 
— Smith,  s.  v. 

1.  GiBBAH  OP  Benjamin  is  historically  the  mot^t 
important  of  the  places  bearing  this  name.  It  la  call- 
ed "Gihoah  of  Benjamin'*  (1  Sam.  xiii,  15;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  20)  and  "Gibeah  of  Saul"  (I  Sam.  xi,  4;  Isa, 
X,  19;  \6ipo^  £aot>Xov,  Josephus,  irar,  v,  2,  1);  also 
"  Gibeah  of  God,"  rendered  hill  of  God  (1  Sam.  x,  5) : 


form.  Manned  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  includlvg  \  and  Gibeath  (Josh,  xviii,  28,  where  it  is  enomumted 
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among  the  last  groap  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next 
to  Jertisalem).  This  last  name  (r^29i,  which  fre- 
qnently  appears  elsewhere  in  the  original),  being  the 
form  of  GiBEAii  in  the  construct  gtate^  has  been  joined 
by  some  to  the  following  name,  i.  e.  "  Gibeah  of  Kir- 
jath-joarim"  (Schwarz,  Phyt.  Descrip.  of  PaUitine^  p. 
13'2) ;  bat  these  two  cities  are  evidently  counted  sepa- 
rately in  the  text.  Others  regard  "Gibeah"  here  as 
a,  mere  appellative  denoting  some  hill  near  Kiijath- 
jearim  (compare  1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).  This  city  is  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (Hos.  v,  8 ;  ix,  9 ;  x,  9 ;  1  Sam. 
X,  26).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  crime  which 
involved  in  its  consequences  almost  the  entire  extirpa- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jndg.  xix,  12-30 ;  xx, 
1-48).  It  soon  recovered  from  that  eventful  siege  and 
sack.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  continued 
to  be  his  residence  after  he  became  king  (1  Sam.  x, 
26 ;  xi,  4 ;  xv,  S3 ;  xxiii,  19 ;  xxvi,  1) ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  on  account  of  this  its  intimate  connection 
with  Saul  that  the  Gibconites  hanged  up  here  his  sev- 
en descendants  (2  Sam.  xxl,  6).  An  erroneous  trans- 
lation of  the  name  has  led  to  the  misapprehension  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  romantic  exploits 
against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv).  See  Ggba.  Like 
Bethel,  it  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  an- 
cient sanctuaries  of  Palestine  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  6 ;  xv,  84 ; 
xxili,  19 ;  xxvi,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  G-10).  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Gibeathites  (1  Cbron.  xli,  3).  Jose- 
phus  locates  it  twenty  {Atd,  v,  2,  8)  or  thirty  {War^ 
v,  2, 1,  Vajia^aaovkri)  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem.  Je- 
rome speaks  of  Gibeah  as,  in  his  time,  level  with  the 
ground  (JSp.  86,  ad  Eiutoch,\  and  since  then  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  travellers  till  re- 
cently. Dr.  Robinson  at  first  identified  it  with  Je6a, 
a  half-ruined  place  about  five  miles  north  by  east  of 
Jerusalem  (^Researekes^  ii,  114) ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
tracted this  position  as  being  that  of  Gbba  {Bibliotheca 
Sacra^  1844,  p.  698);  and  he  has  finally  fixed  upon 
Tdl  d-Fuly  about  four  miles  north  by  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  (new  ed.  of  Hesearch- 
es,  iii,  286).  Tell  el-Ful  ("hill  of  the  bean")  is  a  high 
knoll,  with  a  curiously  knobbed  and  double  top,  having 
a  large  heap  of  stones  upon  it.  There  seems  to  have 
originally  been  «here  a  square  tower,  fifty-six  feet  by 
forty-eight,  built  of  large  unhewn  stones,  and  appar- 
ently ancient;  this  has  been  thrown  down,  and  the 
stones  and  rubbish,  falling  outside,  have  assumed  the 
form  of  a  large  pyramidal  mound.  No  trace  of  other 
foundations  is  to  be  seen.  The  spot  is  sightly,  and 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  country  in  all 
directions,  especially  towards  the  east.  There  are  no 
other  remains  around  the  hill  itself;  but  a  few  rods 
further  west,  directly  upon  the  great  road  as  it  en- 
ters the  lower  plain  or  valley,  there  are  seen  a  number 
of  ancient  substructions,  consisting  of  largo  unhewn 
stones  in  low  massive  walls.  Probably  the  ancient 
city  extended  down  from  the  hill  on  this  side  and  in- 
cluded this  spot  (Robinson,  in  Hesearchei  and  Biblioih, 
Sacra,  ut  sup. ;  Stanley's  Palestine,  p.  210).  The  an- 
cient road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel  and  Sbechem 
passes  close  along  its  western  base,  and  Ramah  is  in 
full  view  on  another  hill  two  miles  further  north  {Hand- 
hook  0/8.  and  P.  p.  825).  The  narrative  of  the  Levite's 
journey  is  thus  made  remarkably  graphic.  He  left 
Bethlehem  in  the  afternoon  to  go  home  to  Mount 
Ephraim.  Two  hours'  travel  (six  miles)  brought  him 
alongside  Jerusalem.  Evening  was  now  approaching. 
His  servant  advised  him  to  lodge  in  Jebus,  but  he  de- 
clined to  stop  with  strangers,  and  said  he  would  pass 
on  to  Gibeah  or  Ramah.  The  "  sun  went  down  upon 
them  when  they  were  by  Gibeah,"  and  they  resolved 
to  pass  the  night  there  (Jud^.  xix).  The  site  of  Gib- 
eah was  well  adapted  to  form  the  capital  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  troublous  times  of  Saul,  when  the  whole  conn- 
try  was  overrun  by  the  hostile  bands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. It  was  naturally  strong,  it  was  on  the  very 
crost  of  the  mountain  range,  and  it  commanded  a  wide 
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view,  so  that  Saul's  watchmen  could  give  timely  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Gibeah  op  Judah,  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
that  tribe  (Josh,  xv,  57,  where  it  is  named  with  Maon 
and  the  southern  Carmel;  compare  1  Chron.  ii,  49), 
which,  under  the  name  of  Gahatha  {rapa^d),  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  place  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Eleuther- 
opolis,  and  state  that  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Habak- 
kuk  was  there  to  be  seen  {OnomaUicoHy  s.  v.  VafiadB, 
Crabaath;  although  they  there  confound  it  with  the 
Gibeah  of  Phinehas  in  Ephraim,  and  elsewhere  [s.  v. 
KcccAa,  Ceila]  state  that  Habakkuk's  tomb  was  shown 
in  Keilah),  or,  more  probably,  one  of  those  by  a  simi- 
lar name  (PA/jad,  Vaf^a^d)  lying  in  the  Daroma  or 
near  Bethlehem  (ib.  s.  v.  rajSa^utv,  Gabathon).  Dr. 
Robinson  (Jiesearchea,  ii,  327)  identifies  it  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Jtbak,  which  stands  upon  an  isolated  bill,  in 
the  midst  of  wady  el-Mussur,  about  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem ;  but  this  is  too  far  from  the  associ- 
ated names  in  Joshua,  which  require  a  location  south- 
east of  Hebron  (Keil,  CotnmerU,  ad  loc.),  possibly  at 
the  ruins  on  a  mound  with  caves  marked  as  Erfodveh 
on  Van  de  Yelde's  Map  east  of  tell  Zif.     See  Judah. 

3.  Gibeah  of  Phinehas,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  where 
the  high-priest  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  was  buried  by 
his  son  Phinehas  (Josh,  xxiv,  83,  where  the  name  is 
rendered  *'hill  of  Phinehas").  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomast,  s.  v.  Vtiptvd,  Gebin)  probably  mention  this 
place  by  the  name  of  Geba  (although  they  incorrectly 
identify  this  with  the  Gebim  of  Isa.  x,  81)  (s.  v.  "  Ge- 
bim"),  five  Roman  miles  from  Gophna,  on  the  road  to 
Neapolis  (Sbechem),  which  was  itself  fifteen  Roman 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Joseph  us  appears  also  to 
allude  to  it  (ra/3a^d,  Ani,  v,  1,  20).  Dr.  Robinson 
{ResearchcSj  iii,  80,  note)  finds  it  in  a  narrow  valley 
called  toadff  el'Ji\  the  Geeb  of  Maundrell,  lying  just 
midway  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Sbechem ; 
the  indication  of  direction  in  the  Onomaaiiccn  agrees 
with  the  position  of  the  village  Jibea  (located  on  that 
wad}'),  west  of  the  Nabliis  road,  half  way  between 
Bethel  and  Shiloh  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  315), 
but  the  distance  still  better  suits  that  of  the  Moslem 
ruined  village  c/t't.7,  west  of  this  (Robinson,  Research- 
es, iii,  Append,  p.  125;  Van  de  Velde,  Mcqi). 

Gib'e^th  (Josh,  xviii,  28).     See  Gibeah  1. 

Oib'eiithite  (Heb.  with  the  article  hap-Gibatlii^, 
I  "^nsnan ;  Sept.  6  rafia^ims  v.  r.  Fa/Jaoinjc,  r</3«- 
,  ^tir7j^}i  the  designation  of  a  native  of  Gibeah  (1  Chron. 
[  xii,  3);  in  this  case,  Shemaah,  or  "the  Shemaah,"  fa- 
I  ther  of  two  Benjamites,  '*  Saul's  brethren,"  who  joined 
David.     See  Gibeah  1. 

Oib'eon  (Heb.  G'lbon',  V^-^^  hUUity;  Sept.  Fa- 
fiaiov,  Josephus  Vaf^aui),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites,  the  others  being  Beeroth  (omitted  by  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  V,  2,  16),  Chephirah,  and  Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh,  ix,  17).  See  Canaanite.  Its  inhabitants 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix,  3-15),  and  thus  escaped 
the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (com p.  xi,  19).  See  Gibe- 
onite.  It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  the 
largest  of  the  four—"  a  great  city,  like  one  of  the  royal 
cities"— larger  than  Ai  (x,  2).  Its  men,  too,  were  all 
practiced  warriors  (CtWor/m,  D'^'naS).  Gibeon  lay 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  25),  and  with 
its  "suburbs"  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi,  17),  of 
whom  it  afterwards  became  a  principal  station,  where 
the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for  many  years  under  David 
and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xvi,  39 ;  xxi,  29 ;  2  Chron.  i,  3), 
the  ark  being  at  the  same  time  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
i,  4).  For  these  and  other  notices  in  the  historical 
i  books  of  Scripture,  see  below.  From  Jer.  xli,  16,  we 
may  infer  that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Gibeon  again  became  the  seat  of 
government.  It  produced  prophets  in  the  days  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxviii,  1).   After  the  captivity  we  find 
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the  "  men  of  Gibeon*^  returning  with  Zerabbabel  (Neb. 
vii,  25 :  in  the  liat  of  Ezra  the  name  is  altered  to  Gib- 
bar),  and  aasisting  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (iii,  7).  In  the  posUBiblical  times  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  victory  by  the  Jews  over  the  Roman 
troops  under  Cestius  GalluSf  which  oflfers  in  many  re- 
spects a  close  parallel  with  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Josephus,  VFiar,  ii,  19,  7 ;  Stanley,  Paleti.  p. 
212).  In  2  Sam.  ▼,  25  it  would  seem  to  be  called 
Gbba  (where  the  error  of  the  original  has  been  follow- 
ed by  all  the  versions),  as  compared  with  1  Chron.  xiv, 
16 ;  but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  fh>m  both  Geba  and 
Gibeah.  It  is  said  (2  Sam.  ii,  13)  that  there  was  c 
pool  in  Gibeon.  Whether  it  were  of  any  considerable 
extent  does  not  appear  from  this  passage;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  "the  great  waters 
that  are  in  Gibeon"  (Jer.  xli,  12).  There  was  also  a 
great  stone  or  rock  here  (2  Sam.  xx,  8),  and  also  the 
great  high  place  (1  Kings  iii,  4).  All  this  shows  that 
Gibeon  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  as  its  name  im- 
ports. 

Jjocaiion,  —  None  of  the  scriptural  passages  mark 
the  site  of  Gibeon ;  but  there  are  indications  of  it  in 
Josephus  (  War  J  il,  19, 1),  who  places  It  40  {Ani,  vii,  11, 
7)  or  50  stadia  north-west  fh>m  Jerasalero,  and  in  Je- 
rome {Ep.  86,  ad  £tutoeh.\  which  leave  little  doubt 
that  Gibeon  is  to  be  identified  with  the  place  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  El-Jih,  The  name  Gaboon  is 
indeed  mentioned  by  writen  of  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, as  existing  at  this  spot,  and  among  the  Arabs  it 
then  already  bore  the  name  of  £1-Jib,  under  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Bohaedinn  (Vita  Saiadin^  p.  243).  Af- 
terwards it  was  overlooked  by  most  travellers  till  the 
last  century,  when  the  attention  of  Pococke  was  again 
directed  to'  it  {Df sermon  of  the  East,  ii,  49).  The 
traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road  fh)m 
Jerusalem,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  Tuleil  el-ful  (Gib- 
eah) on  that  branch  of  it  which  leads  westward  to 
JafEa,  finds  himself,  after  crossing  one  or  two  stony 
and  barren  ridges,  in  a  district  of  a  more  open  charac- 
ter. The  hills  are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those 
through  which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well- 
defined  mamelons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of 
tolerable  extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  "land  of  Benjamin;"  and 
these  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibeons,  and 
Ramahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient  name  al- 
most intact,  Kl-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  a 
couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the  place  where  the 
road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branches,  the  one  by  the 
lower  level  of  the  wady  Suleiman,  the  other  by  the 
heights  of  the  Beth-borons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and 
Joppa.  The  road  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  base  of  the  hill  of  El-«Tib.  The  strata  of 
the  hills  in  this  district  lie  much  more  horizontal 
than  those  further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gil>eon 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  imparts  a  remarkable 
precision  to  their  appearance,  especially  when  viewed 
fh>m  a  height  such  as  the  neighboring  eminence  of 
neby  Samwil.  The  houses  stand  ver}'  irregularly  and 
unevenly,  sometimes  almost  above  one  another.  Thev 
seem  to  be  chiefly  rooms  in  old  massive  ruins,  which 
have  fallen  down  in  every  direction.  One  large  build- 
ing still  remains,  probably  a  former  castle  or  tower  of 
strength.  The  natural  terraces  are  carried  round  the 
hill  like  contour  lines ;  they  are  all  dotted  thick  with 
olives  and  vines,  and  the  ancient-looking  houses  are 
scattered  over  the  flattish  summit  of  the  mound.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  hill  is  a  copious  spring,  which  is- 
sues in  a  cave  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to 
form  a  large  reservoir.  In  the  trees  farther  down  are 
the  remains  of  a  pool  or  tank  of  considerable  size, 
probably,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100,  i.  e.  of 
rather  smaller  dimensions  than  the  lower  pool  at  He- 
bron. This  is  doubtless  the  "pool  of  Gibeon,"  at 
which  Abner  and  Joab  met  together  with  the  troops  of 


Ishbosheth  and  David,  and  where  that  sharp  conffict 
took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Asabel,  and 
led,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  treacherous  murder  of  Ab- 
ner himself.  Hera  or  at  the  spring  were  the  ^  great 
watcn  (or  the  many  watera,  &^3?  ^79)  of  Gibeon" 
(both  here  and  in  1  Kings  iii,  4,  Josephus  substitutes 
Hebron  for  Gibeon,  i4  m^.  x,  9, 5 ;  viii,  2, 1),  at  which  Jo- 
hanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  found  the  traitor  Ishmael 
(Jer.  xli,  12).  Round  this  water  also,  according  to  the 
notice  of  Josephus  {ixi  rtvi  wiyyy  rqc  woXttac  ovk  arw- 
9tv,  Ant,  V,  1, 17),  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were 
encamped  when  Joshua  bunt  upon  them  fhnn  GOgil. 
The  *'  wilderness  of  Gibeon*'  (2  Sam.  ii,  24)— the  Mid- 
bar^  i.  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — most  hare 
been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  suburb  of  cultivated  MAt^ 
and  towards  the  neighboring  swells,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Jedireh  and  Btr  Neballah.  Such  is  the  tito- 
ation  of  Gibeon,  fulfilling  in  position  every  require- 
ment of  the  notices  of  the  Bible,  Josephus,  Eusebins, 
and  Jerome.  Its  distance  lh>m  Jerusalem  by  the  main 
road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6}  miles ;  but  thoe  b  a 
more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  milea  (Robinson,  Ra. 
ii,  137,  138 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  816 ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  546 ;  PorUr,  Nandh.for  Syria,  p. 
226). 

Scriptural  Incidents. — Several  of  these  are  of  sach 
deep  interest  as  to  call  for  a  detailed  notice. 

(1.)  The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  ns  in 
connection  with  the  artifice  bv  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and  with 
the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  resulted  there- 
from. (See  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  IlhuL  ad  loc.)  TbU 
is  the  fint  mention  of  the  place  in  Scripture,  and  the 
battle  is  considered  **one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  world"  by  Stanley,  whose  graphic  de- 
scription (Jewish  Church,  i,2G6  sq.)  we  condense,  slight- 
ly modified  and  illustrated. 

The  kings  of  Palestine,  each  in  his  little  fastneff, 
were  roused  by  the  tidings  that  the  approaches  to  their 
territory  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  in  the  passes  leading 
fh>m  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Those  vbo 
occupied  the  south  felt  that  the  crisis  was  3'et  moie 
imminent  than  when  they  heard  of  the  capitulation  of 
Gibeon.  Jehus  or  Jerusalem,  even  in  those  ancient 
times,  was  recognised  as  their  centre.  Its  chief  took 
the  lc«d  of  the  hostile  confederacy.  The  point  of  at- 
tack, however,  was  not  the  invading  army,  but  the 
traitora  at  home.  Gitieon,  the  recresnt  city,  ws9  be> 
sieged.  The  continuance  or  the  raising  of  the  siq;e 
became  the  turning  question  of  the  wbr.  The  vua- 
mons  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  was  as  ui^nt  is 
words  can  describe,  and  gives  the  ke^'-note  to  the 
whole  movement  (Josh,  x,  6).  Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost.  On  the  former  occasion  of  Joshua's  visit  to 
Gibeon  (Josh,  ix,  16, 17),  it  had  been  a  three-dsys' jour- 
ney from  Gilgal,  as  according  to  the  slow  pace  of  east- 
ern armies  and  caravans  it  might  well  l)c.  But  now, 
by  a  forced  march,  *^  Joshua  came  unto  them  suddenly, 
and  went  up  from  Gilgal  all  night.'*  When  the  enn 
ri>se  behind  him,  he  was  already  in  the  open  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Gibeon,  where  the  kings  were 
encamped  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  1, 17)  by  « 
spring  in  the  neighborhood.  The  towering  bill,  st  the 
foot  of  which  Gibeon  lay,  rose  before  them  on  the  west. 
The  besieged  and  the  besiegen  alike  were  taken  by 
surprise  (in  the  Samaritan  venion  of  Josbna,  the  war- 
cry  is  given,  **  God  is  mighty  in  battle,"  ch.  xx,  xxi)- 

As  often  before  and  after,  so  now  "  not  a  man  could 
stand  before"  the  awe  and  panic  of  the  sudden  soond 
of  that  terrible  shout.  The  Canaanites  fled  down  the 
western  pass,  and  ^'the  I>ord  discomfited  them  before 
Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gib- 
eon, and  chased  them  along  the  way  thdXgodh  wpto 
Beth-horon."  This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  fl>gl>^ 
It  is  a  long,  rocky  ascent,  sinking  and  rising  more  than 
once  before  the  summit  is  gained.  From  the  snmnn^ 
which  is  crowned  by  the  village  of  Upper  Bet]i«4ioroo, 
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a  wide  view  opens  over  the  valUy  of  Ajalon,  vbich 
runt  in  horn  tha  plain  of  Sharon. 

"And  It  came  to  put,  as  they  Bed  befora  Urael, 
aod  vera  io  the  going  doica  to  BeCb-horoD,  that  th« 
Lord  caat  dawn  great  stones  ftani  heaven  upon  them 
untoAiakah."  This  wiBtlis  Kcond  stage  o(  the  flight. 
The  fagitives  had  oatiCripped  the  panuen ;  they  hsd 
CToesed  the  high  ridge  of  Belh-horun  the  Upper ;  thcy 
wera  ID  tiill  flight  to  Betb-honin  the  Netber.  It  is  a 
fouj^h,  rocky  road,  sometimes  over  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  limestone  strata,  sometimes  orer  sheets  of  I 
smooth  rock,  sometimes  over  loose  rectangular  stones, 
someUmes  over  steps  cut  in  the  tocIi.  It. was  as  they 
fled  down  this  slippery  descent  thst  a  feaifal  tempest,  ! 
"thunder,  lightning,  end  a  deluge  of  hail"  (J°"P''>"' 
Ah/,  t,  1,  17),  bmka  over  the  disordered  ranks;  and 
"they  were  more  which  died  of  tha  hailstones  tlian 
they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword." 
Then  follows  the  poetic  version  of  the  etory,  taken 
fhim  the  ancient  legendary  "  Book  at  Jasher."  On 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  is  now  the  hamlet  of  the 
Upper  Belh-horon,  looking  far  down  the  deep  descent 
of  the  western  valleys,  with  the  green  vale  of  Ajslon 
ttrelched  out  in  the  distance,  and  the  wide  e 
the  Mediterranean  3ea  beyond,  stood,  as  is  intimated, 
the  Isrselitish  chief.  Balow  him  was  rushing  down, 
la  wild  confusion,  the  Amorilish  host.  Around  bim 
were  "all  his  people  of  war,  and  all  his  mighty  men 
of  valor."  Behind  him  were  the  hills  which  liid  the 
now  rescued  Gibeon  from  hu  sight.  BnC  tha  sun  stood 
high  above  those  hills, "  in  the  midst  of  heaven"  (it 
was  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  or  at  most  midday),  for 
the  day  had  now  far  advanced  sini^  he  had  emerged 
from  bis  nlght-marcli  through  the  passes  of  Ai;  and 
In  his  front,  over  the  western  vale  of  Ajalon,  may  have 
been  the  faint  crescent  of  the  waning  moon,  visilile 
above  the  hail-storm  driving  up  from  the  sea  in  the 
black  distance.  Was  the  enemy  to  escape  in  safety, 
or  was  the  speed  with  which  Joshua  had  "  come  quick- 
ly, and  saved  and  helped"  his  defenceless  allies,  to  be 
rewarded,  before  the  close  of  that  day,  by  a  signal  vic- 
tory? Ic  is  doubtless  so  standing  on  that  lofty  emi. 
nence,  with  ootstnlfhed  hand  and  spear,  that  the  hero 
appears  in  the  ancient  record:  "Then  might  Joshoa 
[be  heard  to]  speak  to  Jehovab  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's 
giving  [up]  the  Amorite  before  the  sons  of  Israel,  when 
be  said  in  the  eyas  of  Israel : 

'  Sun,  [D  OlbeoB  itand  (tin : 
And,  moon,  in  AJtlon-i  vaie:' 
So  the  sun  stood  Mill,  and  moon  stayed  until  a  people 
should  take  venseance  [upon]  its  enemies.     [Is]  not 
this  written  on  [the]  Book  of  tbe  Upright  ? 


Id  [Ibcn 


For  Jehavsb'i  hsariuDloR  to  B  m« 

fat  Jebovah  [II  ws.  lh.1]  fmighi  fi 

So  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 

camp  at  Gilgal"  (Josh,  x,  l!-lEi). 

(2.)  We  next  bear  of  Gibeon  at 


.11  the  sir  of  having  been  premedita- 
ted liy  both  psities,  unless  we  sappose  that  Jnab  had 
heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Benjamitas  to  revisit  from 
the  distant  Mahanaim  their  native  viilagei,  and  had 
seised  the  opportunity  to  try  his  strength  with  Abner. 
See  Adher.  The  place  where  the  struggle  began  re- 
ceived a  name  from  the  circamstance,  and  seemj  to 
have  been  loDg  afterwards  known  ss  the  "Held  of  the 
strong  men."     See  Hblkath-hazidrlm. 

(3.)  We  again  meet  with  Gib«m  in  connection  with 
Joab;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  revolting 
deatb  of  Amas*  by  his  band  (2  Sam.  ii,  6-10).  Joab 
'  was  In  pursuit  of  tbe  rebellious  Shebu,  the  son  of  Bich- 
ri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the  direct  north  road  aa 
Gibeon  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  be  wat 
making  a  search  for  this  Benjamite  among  the  towna 
of  his  tribe.  The  two  rivals  met  at  "  the  great  stona 
which  is  in  Gibeon" — some  old  landmark  now  no  lon- 
ger recognisable,  at  least  not  recognised^ and  then 
Joab  repeated  the  treachery  by  which  he  had  mnider- 
ed  Abner,  bnt  with  circamstancea  of  a  still  more  re- 
volting chsracter.     See  Ahaba. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this  crown- 
ing act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  Joab  close  to 
tbe  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  committed.  For  it 
was  to  the  Ubemacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Kings  ii,  28,  2»i 
comp.  1  Chron.  svi,B9)  tbat  Joab  fled  for  sanctuary 
when  his  death  was  pronounced  by  Solomon,  and  it 
was  while  cliu^ng  to  the  horns  of  tbe  brazen  altar 
there  that  he  received  his  death-blow  from  Benaiah,  the 
son  of  Jaboiada  (1  Kings  ii,  28,  SO,  34).     See  Joab. 

(4.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connection  with  tha 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us,  iu  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  diSerent  circumstance— the  fact  that 
the  tabernacle  otthe  congregation  and  the  btaien  altar 
of  bumt-olTering  were  for  some  time  located  on  the 
"  high  place"  attached  to  or  near  the  town.  We  are 
not  informed  whether  this  "high  place"  hsd  any  fane 
for  sanctity  before  the  tabernacle  came  there  ;  bnt  if 
not,  it  would  probably  bare  been  erected  elsewhere. 
We  only  hear  of  it  in  connection  with  the  Uberaacle; 
nor  is  there  any  indication  of  its  situation  in  regard  to 
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the  town.  Stanley  has  suggested  (8mai  and  Pal.  p. 
212)  that  it  was  the  remarkable  hill  of  neby  SamwH, 
the  most  prominent  and  individual  eminence  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  to  which  the  special  appella- 
tion of ''  the  great  high-place"  (1  Kings  iii,  4 ;  ri^^T} 
nbinftn)  would  perfectly  apply.  Certainly,  if  "great" 
is  to  be  unden*tood  as  referring  to  height  or  size,  there 
is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  Justly  claim  the  distinc- 
tion. But  the  word  has  not  always  that  meaning,  and 
may  equally  imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g. 
superior  sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places — 
Bethel,  Kamah,  Mizpeh,  Gibeah — which  surrounded  it 
on  every  side.  The  main  objection  to  this  identifica- 
tion is  the  distance  of  neby  Samwil  from  Gibeon — 
more  than  a  mile — ^and  the  absence  of  any  closer  con- 
nection therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the  neighlior- 
ing  places.  The  most  natural  position  for  the  higli 
place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount  immediately  south 
of  £1-Jib — 9o  close  as  to  be  all  but  a  part  of  the  town, 
and  yet  quite  separate  and  distinct.  The  testimony 
of  Epiphanius,  by  which  Stanley  supports  his  conjec- 
ture, viz.  that  the  **  Alount  of  Gabaon"  was  the  high- 
est round  Jerusalem  (^Adv,  HartKSy  i,  894),  should  be 
received  with  caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone, 
and  belonging  to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was 
marked  by  ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable 
conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the  "taber- 
nacle of  the  con;n'egation'* — ^the  sacred  tent  which  had 
accompanied  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  whole 
of  their  wandering? — had  been  transferred  from  its  last 
station  at  Nob.  The  exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left 
in  uncertainty.  It  was  either  before  or  at  the  time 
when  David  brought  up  the  ark  from  Kiijath-jearim  to 
the  new  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount 
Zion,  that  the  original  tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time 
at Gitieon.  The  expression  in  2Chron. i,  5,  "The  brazen 
altar  he  put  before  tho  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  at  first 
sight  appears  to  refer  tu  David.  But  the  text  of  the 
pasaage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  aie  divided  be- 
tween O^,  **  he  put,"  and  C^j,  "  was  there."  Wheth- 
er king  David  transferred  the  tabernacle  to  Gibeon  or 
not,  he  certainly  appointed  the  staff  of  priests  to  offer 
the  daily  sacrifices  there  on  the  brazen  altar  of  Moses, 
and  to  fulfil  the  other  requirements  of  the  law  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  40),  with  no  less  a  person  at  their  head  than  Zadok 
the  priest  (ver.  89),  assisted  by  the  famous  musicians 
Heman  and  Jeduthun  (ver.  41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reign — It  must 
have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the  execution  of 
Joab  was  still  fresh — was  to  visit  Gibeon.  The  cere- 
monial was  truly  magnificent :.  he  went  up  witfi  all  the 
congregation,  the  great  officers  of  the  state — the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  and  thousands,  the  Judges,  the  gov- 
ernors, and  the  chief  of  the  father; — and  the  sacrifice 
consisted  of  a  thousand  burnt-offerings  (1  Kings  iii,  4). 
This  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  great- 
est prof^perity — ^the  smoke  of  the  thousand  animals  ris- 
ing from  the  venerable  altar  on  the  commanding  height 
of  "the  great  high  place** — the  clang  of  "trumpets, 
and  cymbals,  and  musical  instruments  of  God*'  (1 
Chron.  xvi,  42)  resounding  through  the  valley's  far 
and  near — is  virtually  the  last  we  have  of  it  In  a 
few  years  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  completed, 
and  then  the  tabernacle  was  once  more  taken  down 
and  removed.  Again  *'all  the  men  of  Israel  assem- 
bled themselves"  to  king  Solomon,  with  the  "elders 
of  Israel,*'  and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  brought 
up  both  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  and  "all  the  holy 
vessels  that  were  in  the  tabernacle"  (1  Kings  viii,  S*; 
Joseph,  iln/.  viii,  4, 1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics 
in  their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plunder 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction  of 
the  name  of  Gibeon  in  1  Chron.  ix,  85,  which  seems  so 
abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding 
verses  of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they  appear  to  do,  a 


list  of  the  staff  attached  to  the  "tabernacle  of  the 
congregation"  which  was  erected  there;  or  if  thfcse 
persons  should  prove  to  be  the  attendants  on  the  **  new- 
tent"  which  David  had  pitched  for  the  ark  on  its  ar- 
rival in  the  city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  pUce 
where  the  old  tent  was  still  standing  is  both  natoral 
and  easv. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  beliex-e,  with 
Thomson  {Lcmd  and  the  Book,  ii,  547),  that  the  |>res- 
ent  wady  Suleiman,  i.  e.  "  Solomon's  valley,**  vrhirh 
commences  on  the  west  side  of  Gibeon,  and  leads  down 
to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name  from  this  visit. 
But  the  modem  names  of  places  in  Palestine  often 
spring  from  very  modem  persons  or  circumstances, 
and,  without  confirmation  or  investigation,  this  cannot 
he  received  with  certainty. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Gib'eonite  (Heb.  Giboni\  *':?SS ;  Sept.  Vafiam^ 
^(r9|(;),  the  designation  of  the  people  of  the  Canaanitifh 
city  Gibeon  (q.  ^.),  and  perhaps  also  of  the  three 
cities  associated  with  Gibeon  (Josh,  ix,  17) — Hivites ; 
who,  on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they 
had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the 
house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh,  ix,  23,  S7X 
The  compact,  although  the  punishment  of  fraud,  was 
faithfully  observed  on  both  sides  (see  Benzel,  SyUagmk. 
disterti.  iii^  122  sq.).  Saul,  however,  appears  to  have 
broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  pa- 
triotism to  have  killed  some,  and  devised  a  general 
massacre  of  the  rest  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1,  2,  5).  This  was 
expiated  many  yean  after  by  David,  at  the  soggesticm 
of  the  priestly  oracle,  giving  up  seven  men  of  SanPs 
descendants  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  them  or  cru- 
cified them  **  before  Jehovah" — as  a  kind  of  sacrifioe 
—in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6, 9).  At  this  time, 
or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  Gibeonites  were  so  identified  with  Israel 
that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a  note  explain- 
ing their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite  extraction  (xxL 
2).  The  actual  name  "Gibeonites**  appears  only  in 
this  passage  of  2  Sam. — Smith,  s.  v.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  the  allegation  which  has  been 
sometimes  made  against  David,  that  he  purposely  con- 
trived or  greedily  fell  in  with  this  device,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  house  of  Saul  and  place  it  under  a  darker 
stigma.  On  the  contrary,  David's  conduct  thron^ioot 
to  that  house  was  in  the  highest  degree  generous  and 
noble ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  this  fresh  public 
calamity  befell  it,  he  took  occasion  to  have  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  JonaUian,  along  with  the  bones  of  the  sev- 
en now  publicly  hanged,  gathered  together  and  honor- 
ably buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish. — Fairbaim,  s.  v. 
See  David.  From  this  time  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Gibeonites  as  a  distinct  people ;  but  most  writers 
suppose  they  were  included  among  the  Nethinim,  who 
were  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
ix,  2).  Those  of  the  Canaanites  who  were  afterwards 
subdued  and  had  their  lives  spared  were  probably  add- 
ed to  the  Gibeonites.  We  see  in  Ezra  viii,  20 ;  ii,  58 ; 
1  Kings  ix,  20, 21,  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes 
of  Judah  gave  many  such  to  the  Lord ;  these  Nethinim 
being  carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Le^ 
vites,  many  of  them  returned  with  Ezra,  Zerubbabel, 
and  Nehemiah,  and  continued,  as  before,  in  the  Ber\'ice 
of  the  Temple,  under  the  priests  and  Levites. — Calmet, 
s.  V.  (See  De  Platen,  De  reSffiome  GibeomUantmf  Roet. 
1708 ;  Fecht,  id.  ib.  1731.)     See  Nethinim. 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  IsMAiAn,  one 
of  the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  difficulties 
(1  Chron.  xii,  4) ;  (2)  Melatiah,  one  of  those  who  aa- 
sisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jcmsalem 
(Neh.  iii,  7) ;  (3)  Hakaniah,  the  son  of  Azur,  a  &]se 
prophet  from  Gil)eon,  who  opposed  Jeremiah,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  died  (Jer.  zzviii|  1, 10, 18^  17^. — Smith, 
1  s.  V. 
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Oib'lite  (Heb.  Vr  itb  the  art.  in  the  sing.  haff-GibU', 
■Jiaan,  josh.  xiU,  6;  Sept.  VaiSXi  [v.  r,  FaXca^]  ^v- 
Xto-rai/i,  Vulg.  merely  confirda;  plural,  hag-Giblim^ 
D'^lpnsni  1  Kings  V,  18 ;  Sept.  Alex,  ol  Ft/SAtoi,  other 
MSS.  omit;  Vulg.  Giblii^  A.  V.  ** stone-squaren"),  a 
people  whose  land  is  coupled  with  '*all  Lebanon,"  as 
together  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  northern  side,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  portions 
of  the  Promised  Land  remaining  to  be  conquered  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  ziii,  6).  The  ancient  versions  give  no 
help,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Grbal  (q.  v.),  which 
was  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  from  which  the  name  is  a  regular  de- 
rivative (see  Gesenius,  Thetaur,  p.  268  b).  The  whole 
passage  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the 
limits  of  the  country  designed  for  the  Israelites  ex- 
ceeded those  which  they  actually  occupied.  The  peo- 
ple in  question,  who  plainly  belonged  to  the  Phoenician 
territory,  are  understood  to  have  been  the  people  of 
Byblm^  a  city  of  the  Phcenicians  between  Tripoli  and 
Berytus.  The  inhabitants  of  Gebal  are  mentioned  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  The  Giblites  are 
again  named  (in  the  Heb.)  in  1  Kings  v,  18  as  assist- 
ing Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram*s  builders  to  pre- 
pare the  tnees  and  the  stones  for  building  the  Temple. 
That  they  were  clever  artificers  is  evident  from  this 
passage ;  and  in  connection  with  the  shipping  and  mer- 
chandise of  Tyre,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  mentions  **the 
ancients  of  Gebal"  as  furnishing  calkers,  or  perhaps 
generally  ship-carpenters  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9).  The  Gib- 
lites are  not  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  Israel ;  if  they  did  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  these,  it  must  have  been  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good ;  for  Byblus  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Syrian  Tammuz  or  Adonis,  a  worship  which  certainly 
found  its  way,  among  other  corruptions,  into  the  later 
idolatries  of  the  Jewish  people  (Ezek.  viii,  14),  but 
whether  dbrectly  from  Byblus,  or  from  other  parts  of 
Phoenicia,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaintng.---Smitb, 
8.  V. ;  Fairbairn,  s.  v.     Sec  Phcbnicia. 

Qibson,  Edmund,  D.D.,  bishop  of  London,  was 
bom  at  Bampton  in  1669,  and  was  educated  at  Queen*s 
College,  Oxford.  Ho  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  North  Britain  and  of  British 
antiquities.  At  twenty-two  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
The  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  Latin  translation  and  In- 
dexes (Oxford,  1692,  4to).  In  1694  he  became  M.A., 
and  soon  after  was  ordained,  and  made  fellow  of  hb 
college.  In  1695  he  published  an  English  translation 
of  Camden's  Britannia  (2  vols.  fol.).  In  1696  he  was 
appointed  librarian  at  Lambeth  by  Tenison,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury ;  and  in  1697  he  was  appointed  morn- 
ing preacher  at  Lambeth  church.  .  In  the  same  year 
he  published  Vita  Thonus  Bodleii,  together  with  Ilisto- 
ria  Bibliothecfe  Bodleiana,  both  prefixed  to  the  Cata- 
logi  Librorum  Mtmuscriptorum^  in  Anglia  et  Hibernian 
in  unum  coUecH  (2  vols.  fol.).  In  1698  he  published 
ReliquiaSpdmmniancB,  together  with  the  life  of  the 
author  (fol.).  He  was  now  made  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  archbishop,  through  whose  means  he  obtained, 
about  the  same  time,  the  lectureship  of  St.Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  and  in  1700  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Stisted,  in  Essex,  a  rectory  still  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing. In  1703  he  was  made  rector  of  Lambeth,  and 
residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Chichester.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  3Iary, 
and  in  1710  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey.  While  he  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Ten- 
ison he  engaged  in  the  controversy  between  the  two 
houses  of  Convocation.  See  Atterbury.  Gibson 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  upper  house,  and  published 
ten  pamphlets  on  the  subject  in  three  year?,  to  which 
he  added  another  in  1707.  And  to  the  interest  he  took 
in  this  controversy  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  his  great 
work,  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiattici  Anfflicani^  or  the  Stat- 


utes, ConstituHon,  Canons,  Rubrics,  and  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  etc.  (1713,  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford in  1761).  In  1715  he  succeeded  Wake  as  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  1723  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London.  He  subsequently  became  chief  adviser  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  wo- 
fuUy  disappointed  his  former  Whig  friends  by  his  in- 
tolerant support  of  the  Test  Act,  and  of  the  severe 
measures  aidopted  against  the  Quakers.  His  better 
qualities  appeared  in  his  opposition  to  the  demoraliz- 
ing masquerades  of  the  time,  by  which  he  lost  the  fa- 
vor of  George  II.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
made  a  collection  of  the  best  treatises  that  were  writ- 
ten against  Popery  during  the  reign  of  James  II,  and 
published  them  with  a  preface  in  1738  (3  vols,  fol.); 
recently  republished  under  the  title  of  A  Preservative 
€igainst  Popery,  etc.,  edited  by  Dr.  Gumming  (London, 
1848-9, 18  vols.  8vo) ;  there  is  also  a  Siqtplement  (Lond. 
1849,  8  vols.  8vo).  He  died  at  Bath  in  1748.— Hook, 
Ecd.  Biog.  v,  314 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioffraphica,  i, 
1250. 

Gibson,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  Ballymena,  Ireland, 
Oct.  1,  1798.  His  parents  migrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1797,  and  his  father,  the  Rev.  William  Gib- 
son,  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Ri'egate,  Vt.  He  received  his  theological 
training  at  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1818.  On  Sept.  6, 1819,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Beaver  Dam,  where  he  la- 
bored with  great  success  for  twelve  years.  In  1881 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupied  that  po- 
sition till  his  dieatb.  In  this  new  and  extensive  field 
he  labored  with  great  diligence,  and  his  influence  grew 
rapidly.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  Church  in  1833, 
and  published  three  pamphlets  vindicating  the  course 
of  the  Synod.  In  1836  he  showed  s}nnptoms  of  de- 
clining health.  All  efforts  to  arrest  his  disease  were 
unavailing,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  Dec 
22, 1837.  We  have  from  him  only  the  three  pamph- 
lets above  mentioned. — Spragae,  Annals  (Ref.  Presb.), 
ix,  71. 

Gibson,  Tobias,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Liberty  County,  S.  C,  Nov.  10,  1771,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  1792,  and  died  at  Nat4:h- 
ez.  Miss.,  in  April,  1804.  He  traveled  and  preached 
in  the  most  important  appointments  of  the  Carolinas 
until  the  year  1800,  and  then  went  to  Natchez  as  a 
missionary.  The  whole  Louisiana  purchase  was  then 
almost  a  wilderness.  After  penetrating  the  forest  for 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  Cumberland  River,  Mr.  Gib- 
son took  a  canoe,  and  alone  navigated  that  stream  to 
the  Ohio,  and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  boat. 
He  made  four  trips  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
Cumberland  while  missionar}''  at  Natchez,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  Methodism  in  that  vast  and  now  so 
important  region.  His  fellow-laborers  in  Carolina  tes- 
tify that  "  he  did  for  many  years  preach,  profess,  pos- 
sess, and  practise  Christian  perfection ;  and  that  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  must  be  impressed  with 
his  depth  of  piety ;"  and  "that  infidelity  itself  would 
stagger  before  the  life  of  so  holy,  loving,  and  devoted 
a  man  of  God." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  125. 

Gibson,  William,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Knockbracken,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  in  1753.  He  studied  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Reformed  Presbyter}'  of  Ireland  in 
1781.  In  the  political  ferment  of  Ireland  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  he  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  he  fled  to  America,  where 
he  arrived  in  1797.  Finding  a  number  of  his  own 
people  there,  he  fomied  a  congregation ;  and  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery  of  North  America  was  constituted 
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in  1798.  In  1799  he  became  pAstor  at  Ryegate,  Vt., 
and  remained  there  till  1817,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  CanonsbuniCt  P>>  In  1^0  his  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  charge.  His  latter  years  were  spent 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  Oct.  15, 1838.— Wilson, 
Preab,  Hist.  Almanae,  1862,  p.  274;  Sprague,  Annals 
(Ref.  Presb.),  ix,  6. 

GMohtel,  JoHANN  CiBOBO,  a  German  mystic,  was 
bom  at  Ratisbon  in  1688.  He  studied  theology  and 
law  at  the  University  of  Strasbnrg,  and  was  after- 
wards distinguished  as  a  lawyer.  He  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Jacob  Bdhme,  and  prepared  for  publication 
the  first  edition  of  his  works  (Amsterdam,  1682).  He 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation  of  his  theo- 
sophic  and  ascetic  views.  Gichtel  considered  his  own 
announcements  of  divine  commands  as  superior  to  the 
Scriptures  in  authority.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  dan- 
gerous visionar}',  struck  off  the  list  of  barristers,  and 
finally  exiled.  He  retired  in  1667  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  poor  in  1710.  His  opinions  have  found  occa- 
sional adherents  to  this  day  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden, 
and  even  in  Germany.  They  were  called  Gichtelians, 
or  Brothers  of  the  Angels  {EngeUbruder),  and  be- 
lieved themselves  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
on  account  of  their  celibacy,  peculiar  mode  of  life,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  Gichtel  was  pro- 
fessor Alandt  de  Raadt,  who,  however,  subsequently 
fell  out  with  him,  when  a  merchant,  by  the  name  of 
Ueberfehl,  became  intimate  with  Gichtel.  Bands  of 
adherents  were  found  in  Berlin,  Halle,  Magdeburg, 
Altona,  where  GlUsing  (died  1728)  was  at  their  head, 
and  other  places,  and  partly  maintained  themselves  to 
the  19th  century.  Gichters  Letters  were  published  by 
Gottfried  Arnold  (1701,  2  vols. ;  1708,  3  vols.) ;  and 
finally  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  under  the 
style  PracHsche  Theosophie  (Leyden,  1722, 6  vols.).  See 
HemheckjaichteVs  Lebensiauf  und  Lehren  (Beri.  1732) ; 
Harless,  Gichters  Leben  u.Irrthumer^  in  Emtng.  Kirch. - 
Z6l.  1831,  No.  77 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  xx, 
454;  Herzog,  Reci-Encyklop.  v,  1-15. 

Oiddal'ti  (Heb.  id.  "'nb^a,  whom  /  [Jehovah] 
have  made  great;  Sept.  Ti^do\\a^i  and  n^^fX^tjVulg. 
Geddelthi  and  Gedelthi),  the  ninth  named  of  the  four- 
teen  musical  sons  of  Heman,  and  bead  of  the  twenty- 
second  course  of  Levitical  musicians  in  the  tabernacle 
under  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4,  29).  B.C.  1013.  The 
office  of  these  brothers  was  to  sound  the  horn  in  the 
Levitical  orchestra  (verse  5,  7).  FUrst  (who  reduces 
the  sons  of  Heman  to  fiw)  suggests  (/7if6.  Lex.  s.  v.) 
that  the  appended  "  names  probably  formed  together 

(nixMHTa  f^nin  •^ni'SJ^a  "its  "^nQTsSi  ■spbnfi,/Aarc 

dealt  out  fame  and  victoriotu  help ;  I  have  spoken  oracles 
in  fulness)  an  old  prophetic  saying  with  which  an  ora- 
cle l>egan,  whose  words  were  applied  to  the  five  [as 
soubriquets] ;  the  tnne  itself  [as  a  name  it  would  reg- 
ularly be  GiddaUi''\  pointing  to  this  explanation." 
See  Heman. 

Oid'del  (Heb.  Giddel',  b'n),  perhaps  giant;  Sept. 

Veo^ifX,  VaSSriXf  ^aSijX)^  the  name  of  two  men  whose 
descendants  or  relatives  {Bene-Giddel)  returned  from 
the  captivit}'  with  Zerubbabel ;  perhaps  Gibeonites  (q. 
v.). 

1.  One  of  the  Nethinlm  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neh.  vii,  49). 
B.C.  ante  536. 

2.  One  of  "  Solomon*s  servants,*'  i.  e.  perhaps  of 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  enslaved  by  Solomon  (Ezra  ii, 
66 ;  Neh.  vii,  58 ;  compare  1  Kings  ix,  21).  B.C.  ante 
636.     See  Solomon. 

Olddlngs,  RocKwooD,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  8, 1812,  graduated  at 
Waterville  College  in  1833,  and  then  went  to  Virginia, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was 
about  settling  as  a  physician  in  Missouri  when  he  felt 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards ordained,  and  in  1835  became  pastor  of  the  Bap- 


tist church  in  Shelby viUe,  Ky.,  where  his  ministra- 
tions were  very  successful.  In  1888  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Baptist  College  of  Georgetown,  then 
in  a  most  destitute  condition.  He  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation, and  in  less  than  eight  months  secured  more 
than  eighty  thousand  dollars  towards  an  endowment. 
Bat  the  severe  labor  he  imposed  on  himself  under- 
mined his  health,  and  he  died  Oct.  29, 1839.— Spntgue, 
Annals,  vi,  818. 

Oid'eon  (Heb.  Gidan\  lirna,  trce-/eflcr,  i.  e.  war- 
rior, comp.  Isa.  X,  33;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  FiBiurv),  aMa- 
nassite,  youngest  son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an 
undistinguished  family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town 
probably  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (Judg.  vi,  15). 
He  was  the  fifth  recorded  judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many 
reasons  the  greatest  of  them  all,  being  the  first  of  them 
whose  history  is  circumstantially  narrated  (Judg.  vi- 
viii).     B.C.  1862-1322. 

1.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown  np  and 
had  sons  (Judg.  vi,  11 ;  viii,  20),  and  from  the  apostro- 
phe of  the  angel  (vi,  12)  we  may  conclude  that  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the  rov- 
ing bands  of  nomadic  robbers  who  had  oppressed  Is- 
rael for  seven  years,  and  whose  countless  multitudes 
(compared  to  locusts  from  their  terrible  devastations, 
vi,  5)  annually  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canaan, 
except  such  as  could  be  concealed  in  mountain^ast- 
nesses  (vi,  2).  The  Midianites,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Amalekites  and  other  nomadic  tribes,  invaded  the 
country  every  year,  at  the  season  of  produce,  in  great 
numbers,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  rioting  in  the 
country  after  the  manner  which  the  Bedouin  Anbs 
practise  at  this  day.  It  was  probably  during  this  dis- 
astrous period  that  the  emigration  of  Elimelech  took 
place  (Ruth  i.  1,  2 ;  Jahn*8  Het>r.  Comm.  §  xxi).  Some 
have  identified  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon 
{^vraofia  vtavioKov  popi^y,  Joaephns,  Ani.  v,  6)  with 
the  prophet  mentioned  in  vi,  8,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  legends  about  Malachi  in  Origen  and 
other  commentators.  Paul  us  (Exeg.  Conserv.  ii,  190 
sq.)  endeavors  to  give  the  narrative  a  subjective  col- 
oring, but  rationalism  is  of  little  value  in  accounts  like 
this.  When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon  was  thresh- 
ing wheat  with  a  flail  (Sept.  kKOTrri)  in  the  wine-press, 
to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrants.  Such  was 
the  position  and  such  the  emplo^'ment  in  which  he  was 
found  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him 
and  said,  *'  Jehovah  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of 
valor."  It  was  a  startling  address,  and  one  that 
seemed  rather  like  a  bitter  irony,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  state  of  aflTairs,  than  the 
words  of  soberness  and  truth.  Therefore  Gideon  re- 
plied, ^'Oh!  my  Lord,  if  Jehovah  be  with  us,  why 
then  is  all  this  befallen  us  ?  and  where  be  all  the  nur- 
ades  which  our  fathers  told  us  of,  sayin;;,  Did  not  Je- 
hovah bring  us  up  from  Egypt  ?  But  now  Jehovah 
hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  Midianites."  The  desponding  tone  of  the  reply 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances,  and  what  fol- 
lowed was  designed  to  reassure  his  mind,  and  hnct 
him  with  energy  and  fortitude  for  the  occasion.  Je- 
hovah, it  u  said — for,  instead  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
as  formerly,  it  is  now  Jehovah  himself — "Jehovah 
looked  upon  him,  and  said.  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and 
thou  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midian- 
ites; have  not  I  sent  tlice?"  Gideon  still  expressed 
his  fear  of  the  result,  mentioning  his  own  comparative 
insignificance,  and  that  of  his  father's  family,  but  was 
again  met  with  a  word  of  encouragement,  *^  Surely  I 
will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  Midisnites 
as  one  man."  Gideon^s  heart  now  began  to  take 
courage ;  but  to  make  him  sure  that  it  really  was  a 
divine  messenger  ho  was  dealing  with,  and  that  the 
commission  he  bad  received  was  from  the  Lord,  he  re- 
quested a  sign  from  heaven ;  and  it  was  given  him  in 
connection  with  an  offering,  which  lie  was  allowed  to 
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present,  of  a  kid  and  some  unleavened  cakes.  These 
tile  angel  touched  with  the  tip  of  his  staff,  and  a  fire 
presenUy  rose  out  of  the  rock  and  consumed  them. 
Immediately  the  angel  himself  disappeared,  though 
not  till  he  had  by  a  word  of  peace  quieted  the  mind  of 
Gideon,  which  had  become  agitated  by  the  thought  of 
having  seen  the  face  of  the  Lord  (comp.  Exod.  xx,  19 ; 
Judg.  xiii,  22). 

The  family  of  Joash  had  fkllen  into  the  prevalent 
idolatry  of  the  times,  which  was  characterized  by 
backsliding  from  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah ;  and  it 
was  the  first  task  of  Gideon  as  a  reformer  to  rebuke 
this  irreligion,  and  his  first  sphere  was  at  home.  In 
a  dream  the  same  night  he  was  ordered  to  throw  down 
the  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the  Asherah  (A.  Vers, 
"grove")  upon  it  [ses  Asherah],  which  his  father 
had  caused,  or  at  least  suffered,  to  be  erected  on  the 
family  grounds ;  and  with  the  wood  of  this  he  was  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  his  tether's  '^second  bullock  of  seven 
years  old,"  an  expression  in  which  some  see  an  allu- 
sion to  the  seven  years  of  servitude  (vi,  26, 1).  Per- 
liaps  that  particular  bullock  is  specified  because  it  had 
been  reserved  by  his  father  to  sacrifice  to  Baal  (Ro- 
senmtiller,  Schol.  ad  loc.)i  for  Joash  seems  to  have 
been  a  priest  of  that  worship.  Bertheau  can  hardly 
be  right  in  supposing  that  Gideon  was  to  offer  two 
bullocks  (Richt.  p.  1 1 5).  At  any  rate,  the  minute  touch 
is  valuable  as  an  indication  of  truth  in  the  story  (see 
Ewald,  GocJl  ii,  498,  and  note).  Gideon,  assisted  by 
ten  faithful  servants,  obeyed  the  vision.  He  deemed 
it  prudent,  however,  to  do  this  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  The  same  night,  apparently,  he  built  on 
the  spot  desecrated  by  the  idolatrous  shrine  the  altar 
Jehovah-shalom  (q.  v.),  which  existed  when  the  book 
of  Judges  was  written  (vi,  24).  As  soon  as  the  act 
was  discovered,  and  the  perpetrator  suspected  and 
identified,  which  was  immediately  on  the  following 
morning,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  stoned ;  but  Joash 
appeased  the  popular  indignation  by  using  the  com- 
mon argument  that  Baal  was  capable  of  defending  his 
own  majesty  (compare  1  Kings  xviii,  27).  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  to  Gideon  the  surname  of  Jerubbaal  \ 
('5?a"^7,  "Let  Baal  plead,"  vi,  32;  Sept.  'UpoftdaX), 
a  standing  instance  of  national  irony,  expressive  of 
Baal's  impotence.  Winer  thinks  that  this  irony  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  ^373^*^  was  a  surname  of 
the  Phcenician  Hercules  (comp.  Movers,  Phmiz,  i,  434). 
We  have  similar  cases  of  contempt  in  the  names  Sy- 
char,  Baal-zebul,  etc.  (Lightfoot,  ffor.  ffeb.  ad  Matt. 
xii,  24).  In  consequence  of  this  name,  some  have 
identified  Gideon  with  a  certain  priest,  Jerombolus 
(l(p6fi(3a\o^)j  mentioned  in  Eusebius  (^Prcep,  Evang, 
i,  10)  as  having  given  much  accurate  information  to 
Sanchoniatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Pkaleg^  p.  776 ; 
Iluetius,  Dem,  Evang,  p.  84,  etc.),  but  this  opinion  can- 
not be  maintained  (Ewald,  Ge$cK  ii,  494).  We  also 
find  the  name  in  the  form  Jerubbesheth  (2  8am.  xi,  21) ; 
probably  indicative  of  contempt  for  the  heathen  deity 
(comp.  Eshbaal,  1  Chron.  viii,  33,  with  Ishbosheth,  2 
Sam.  ii  sq.).  The  mind  of  Joash,  at  all  events,  was 
confirmed  by  this  bold  act  of  his  son,  and  he  seems  re- 
solved to  leave  the  solution  of  the  controversy  to  di- 
vine Providence. 

2.  Gideon  soon  found  occasion  to  act  upon  his  high 
commission.  The  allied  invaders  were  encamped  in  the 
great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  when,  **  clothed" 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi,  34 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  xii, 
18 ;  Luke  xxiv,  49),  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  thus  gath- 
ered round  him  a  daily  increasing  host,  the  summons 
to  arms  which  it  implied  having  been  transmitted 
through  the  northern  tribes  by  special  messengers. 
Being  joined  by  ^'Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  even  the  re- 
luctant Asher"  (which  tril)es  were  chiefly  endangered 
by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly  also  by  some  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  who  would  sufler  from  these  pred- 
atory '*sons  of  the  East**  no  less  than  the  Israelites 


themselves,  he  encamped  on  one  of  the  neighboring 
slopes,  from  which  he  overlooked  the  plains  covered 
by  the  tents  of  Midian.  Mount  Gilead,  indeed,  is 
named  in  the  movement  of  Gideon  against  Midian,  but 
probably  only  as  the  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  bis 
army  (Judg.  vii,  3).  For  the  sake  of  security,  he  might 
be  obliged  to  assemble  the  people  on  the  mountainous 
lands  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Pal- 
estinej  p.  342),  after  Le  Clerc,  without  any  authority 
from  MSS.,  would  substitute  Gilboa  for  Gilcad  in  the 
passage  referred  to.  This  is  otherwise  objectionable, 
as  one  does  not  see  how  thousands  from  Asher,  Naph- 
tali, about  and  beyond  Esdraelon,  could  have  been 
able  to  meet  on  Gilboa,  with  the  Midianitish  host  lying 
between.  Ewald  is  perhaps  right  in  regarding  the 
name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry  and  general  designation  of 
the  Manassites.     (See,  too,  Gesenius,  Thea,  p.  804,  n.) 

The  inquietude  connected  with  great  enterprises  is 
more  sensibly  felt  some  days  before  than  at  the  mo- 
ment of  action ;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous  signs 
which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the  march,  were 
required  and  given  as  tokens  of  victory.  The  first 
night  a  fleece  was  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
threshing-floor,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  quite  wet, 
while  the  soil  was  dry  all  around.  The  next  night 
the  wonder  was  reversed,  the  soil  being  wet  and  the 
fleece  perfectly'  dry.  Strengthened  by  this  double 
sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a  strange  figu- 
rative meaning,  Gesch.  ii,  600),  Gideon  advanced  to 
the  brook  Harod,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  See  Ha- 
ROD.  He  was  here  at  the  head  of  32,000  men;  but, 
lest  so  large  a  host  should  assume  the  glory  of  the 
coming  deliverance,  which  of  right  belonged  to  God 
only,  two  operations,  remarkable  both  in  motive  and 
procedure,  reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  First,  by  divine  direction,  the  usual  procla- 
mation (Deut.  XX,  8 ;  comp.  1  Mace,  ili,  56)  was  made 
that  all  the  faint-hearted  might  withdraw;  and  no 
fewer  than  22,000  availed  themselves  of  the  indul- 
gence. Ttie  remaining  10,000  were  still  declared  too 
numerous :  they  were  therefore  all  taken  down  to  the 
brook,  when  only  those  who  lapped  the  water  from 
their  hands,  like  active  men  in  haste,  were  reserved 
for  the  enterprise,  while  all  those  who  lay  down  leis- 
urely to  drink  were  excluded.  The  former  numbered 
no  more  than  300,  and  these  were  the  appointed  van- 
quishers of  the  huge  host  which  covered  the  great 
plain.  It  was  but  a  slight  circumstance  which  mariL- 
ed  the  difference  between  them  and  the  others,  but 
still  it  indicated  a  specific  quality ;  they  were  the  per- 
sons that  took  the  more  expeditious  method  of  quench- 
ing their  thirst,  and  thereby  gave  proof  of  a  nimble- 
ness  and  alacrity  which  bespoke  a  fitness  for  executing 
quick  movements  in  attacking  or  pursuing  an  enemy. 
Thb  affords  a  perfectly  sufilcient  and  natural  explana- 
tion, and  there  is  no  need  for  resorting,  as  many  do, 
to  peculiar  usages  in  tiie  East,  and  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  manners  of  people  in  rural  and  high- 
land districts  can  need  to  be  told  how  common  it  is  for 
them,  when  wishing  to  get  a  hasty  refreshment  at  a 
running  stream,  to  lift  the  water  to  their  mouths  in  the 
palm  of  their  hand,  instead  of  leisurely  bending  down, 
or  laying  themselves  along  to  get  a  fuller  draught. 
Josephus,  however,  explains  these  men  to  have  been 
the  mott  cowardly  in  the  army  (Ant,  v,  6,  3). 

Finally,  being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously 
overheard  (what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  BaJOi-Kol) 
(compare  1  Sam.  xiv,  0, 10 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hd)r,  ad 
Matt,  iii,  14),  in  the  relation  of  a  signiAcant  dream, 
Gideon  framed  his  plans,  which  were  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  strike  a  panic  into  the  huge  and  undisciplined 
nomad  host  (Judg.  viii,  15-18).  We  know  from  his- 
tory that  large  and  irregular  Oriental  armies  are  es- 
pecially liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrollable 
terror;  and  when  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the 
night  were  suddenly  disturbed  in  three  different  direc- 
tions by  the  flash  of  torches  and  by  the  reverberating 
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echoes  which  the  trampcts  and  the  dhouting  vroka 
among  the  hilUf  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  com- 
plete rottt  into  which  the  enemy  were  thrown.     It 
mnst  be  remembered,  too,  that  tlie  soand  of  300  tmm- 
peta  would  make  them  suppose  that  a  corresponding 
number  of  compames  were  attacking  them.     It  is  curi- 
ous to  find  *'  lamps  and  pitchers"  in  use  for  a  similar 
purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.     The 
Zaiit  or  Agha  of  the  police  carries  with  him  at  night 
**  a  torch  which  bums  soon  after  it  is  lighted,  without 
a  flame,  excepting  when  it  is  waved  through  the  air, 
when  it  suddenly  blazes  forth :  it  therefore  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.     Th^  burning  end  it 
iometimes  concealed  in  a  tmall  pot  or  jar^  or  covered 
with  something  else,  when  not  required  to  give  light" 
(Lane^s  Mod.  Kg.  i,  ch.  iv).     For  specimens  of  similar 
stratagems,  see  Li\'y,  xxii,  16;  PoIvflBUus,  Strateg,  ii, 
87 ;  Frontinus,  ii,  4 ;  Sallust,  Jug,  99 ;  Niebuhr,  /)esc. 
dt  VArabie,  p.  804;  Journal  As.  1841,  ii,  516.     The 
custom  of  dividing  an  army  into  three  seems  to  have 
been  common  (1  Ham.  xi,  11 ;  Gen.  xiv,  15),  and  Gid- 
eon>  war-cry  is  not  unlike  that  adopted  by  Cyrus 
(Xenoph.  Cgr,  iii,  2K).     He  adds  his  own  name  to  the 
war-cry,  as  suited  both  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  fol- 
lowers and  strike  terror  in  the  enemy.    His  stratagem 
was  eminently  successful,  and  the  Midianites,  break- 
ing into  their  wild  peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  "  down 
the  descent  to  the  Jordan,*'  to  the  "  house  of  the  Aca- 
cia" (Beth-shitta),  and  the  **  meadow  of  the  dance" 
(Abel-meholah),  but  were  intercepted  by  the  Ephraim- 
ites  (to  whom  notice  had  l>een  sent,  Jud^.  vii,  24)  at 
the  fords  of  Deth-barah,  where,  after  a  second  fight, 
the  princes  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  (*'  the  Raven"  and  "  the 
Wolf")  were  detected  and  slain — the  former  at  a  rock, 
and  the  latter  concealed  in  a  wine-press,  to  which  their 
names  were  alterwar'ls  given.     The  Ephraimites  took 
their  heads  over  to  Gideon,  which  amounted  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  leadership ;  but  still  the  always 
haughty  and  jealous  Ephraimites  were  greatly  annoy- 
ed that  they  had  not  in  the  first  instance  been  sum- 
moned to  the  field  ;  and  serious  consequences  might 
have  followed  but  for  the  tact  of  Gideon  in  speaking 
in  a  lowly  spirit  of  his  own  doings  in  comparison  with 
theirs.     Gideon's  **snft  answer,"  which  pacified  the 
Ephraimite  warriors,  became  a  proverb  (.)udg.  viii,  1- 
8).     Meanwhile  the  '^  higher  sheiks,  Zebah  and  Zal- 
mnnna,  had  already  escaped,"  and  Gideon  resolved  to 
pvrsue  them  into  eastern  Manasseh,  and  burst  upon 
them  among  the  tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen. 
On  that  side  the  river,  however,  his  victor}"  was  not 
believed  or  understood,  and  the  people  still  trembled 
at  the  very  name  of  the  Midianites.     Hence  he  could 
obtain  no  succor  from  the  places  which  he  passed,  and 
town  after  town  refused  to  supply  even  victuals  to  his 
fatigued  and  hungn\  but  still  stout-hearted  troop.    He 
denounced  vengeance  upon  them,  but  postponed  its 
execution  nntil  his  return.     Continuing  his  pursuit  of 
the  Midianites  southward,  he  learned  that  they  had 
encamped  with  the  remnant  of  their  army  in  fancied 
security  at  Karkor,  just  without  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  surprise  them  by  a  rapid 
detour  through  the  edge  of  the  nomadic  region  of  the 
Hauran,  a  measure  which  he  accomplished  so  success- 
fully that,  falling  suddenly  upon  them  fh>m  the  east 
by  night,  he  utterly  routed  them,  and  by  snnrise  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Jordan.     In  this  his  third  victory  he 
avenged  on  the  Midianitish  emirs  the  massacre  of  his 
kingly  brethren  whom  they  had  slain  at  Tabor.     In 
those  days  captives  of  distinction  taken  in  war  were 
almost  invariably  slain.     Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  this  fate ;  and  yet  it  was  Gid- 
eon's humane  intention  to  s)>are  them  till  he  learned 
that  they  had  put  to  death  his  own  brothers  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  upon  which,  as  the  avenger  of 
their  blood,  he  slew  the  captives  with  his  own  hand. 
In  these  three  battles  only  15,000  out  of  120,000  Mid- 
ianites cFcapcd  alive.     It  is  indeed  stated  in  Judg. 


viii,  10,  that  120,000  Midianites  had  alrcady/iCea  ;  bet 
here,  us  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  intended  that 
such  was  the  original  number  of  the  routed  boat.  Dur- 
ing his  triumphal  return  Gideon  took  signal  and  ap- 
propriate vengeance  on  the  coward  and  apoatate  towns 
of  Succoth  and  Peniel.  The  memory  of  this  spleiidid 
deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national  traditions  (1 
Sam.  xii,ll;  P8a.lxxziii,ll;  Isa.iz,  4;  x,26;  Heb. 
xi,  82). 

8.  After  this  then  was  a  peace  of  40  years,  and  we 
see  Gideon  in  peaceful  poesession  of  his  weil-eamed 
honors,  and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of  a  numerons 
household  (viii,  29-31).    It  is  not  improbable  that,  like 
Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of  his  popularity  to  his 
princely  appearance  (Jndg.  viii,  18).     In  this  stage  of 
his  life  occur  alike  his  most  noble  and  his  most  ques- 
tionable acts.     Gideon  magnanimously  rejected,  on 
theocratic  principles,  the  proffer  of  hereditary  royalty 
which  the  rulers  in  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude  made 
him.     He  would  only  accept  the  golden  ear-rings  (q. 
V.)  which  the  victors  had  taken  from  the  ears  of  their 
slaughtered  foes,  and  with  these  be  made  an  ephod, 
and  put  it  in  his  city  Ophrah  (Judg.  viii,  22-27).     But 
whether  Gideon  intended  it  as  a  commemorative  tro- 
phy, or  had  a  Levittcal  priest  in  his  house,  as  Micah 
on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  the  Danites  at  Laish,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  (Judg.  zvii,  5-18;  xviii,  15-31). 
The  probability  is  that  the  worship  rendered  there  was 
in  honor  of  Jehovah.     It  became,  however,  a  snare  to 
the  Hebrews  in  the  vicinity,  who  thus,  having  an  ephod 
and  worship  in  their  own  oonntr}',  would  not  so  read> 
ily  go  over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  conse- 
quently fell  into  idolatry  by  worshipping  the  goda  of 
the  Phoenicians  (Judg.  viii,  88).     Gesenins  and  others 
{Thes.  p.  135 ;  Bertheaa,  p.  133  sq.)  follow  the  Pesfaito 
in  making  the  word  ephod  here  mean  an  idol,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  gold  (1700  shekel:^) 
and  other  rich  material  appropriated  to  it.     But  it  is 
simpler  to  understand  it  as  a  significant  symbol  of  an 
unauthorized  worship.     (See  Crit.  Sacr.  Thes.  i,  426.) 
—Smith,  8.  V. ;    Kitto^  s.  ▼. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v.     See 
Ephod. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  false  step  in  reliskn 
wero  realized  in  the  miserable  sequel  of  Gideon's  fam- 
ily.  After  hia  death  his  numerous  sons  were  destroy* 
ed  by  Abimelech,  their  brother,  who  afterwards  reifrn- 
ed  at  Shechem  (Judg.  viii,  35;  ix,  5).  (See  Evans, 
Script.  Biog.  ii,  55 ;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUust.  ad  loo. ; 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i,  374 ;  Duncan,  Gideon^  son  of 
Joash,  Lond.  1860).     See  Auimelech. 

Oideo'ni  (Heb.  Gidoni\  -^3?n9i  or  "^^'"S^^  another 
form  of  Gideon  ;  Sept  raceutvi\  the  father  of  Abi* 
dan,  which  latter  was  a  prominent  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  at  the  Exode  (Numb,  i,  11 ;  ii,  22 ;  vii,  60, 

65;  X,  24).     B.C.  1657. 

GKdgad.    See  Hor-Hagigdad. 

Gi'dom  (Heb.  Gidom\  Drna,  h/dling;  Sept.  r«- 
Sdi'  v.  r.  FaXadc),  a  place  east  of  Gibcah,  towards  tho 
wilderness  (of  Bethel),  where  the  routed  Benjamites 
turned  to  escape  to  the  rock  Rimmon  (Judg.  xx,  45) ; 
hence  probably  in  the  plain  lying  north-east  of  Mich- 
mash,  and  perhaps  so  called  from  being  a  clearing  in 
the  woods  that  anciently  covered  this  tract  (2  Kings 
ii,  24 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  25).     See  Mendkah. 

Oler-eagle  [i.  e.  vultnre-eagle]  (cn^*  '^c^^^'"*'* 
Lev.  xi,  18,  and  [with  n  parago^c]  racha^mahj  iVZTl'^^ 
Deut.  xiv.  17,  prob.  so  dklled  from  its  tenderness  to  its 
young;  Sept.  kvkvoc  and  irop<pvptoc,Yu[g. porphyrio\ 
probat)ly  a  smaller  species  of  vulture,  the  VnUurperc- 
nnplerus  of  Siam  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii,  56).  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  raven,  has  an  almost  triangular  bald  and 
wrinkled  head,  a  strong  pointed  beak,  black  at  the  tip, 
larfTo  eyes  and  enrs,  the  latter  entirely  on  the  outside, 
and  lon^  feet.  The  male  is  white,  with  black  wings; 
the  female  has  a  brown  body.     It  lives  entirdy  upon 
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orrion.  It<8  called  inAnblc  zoology  ra<:A(>iii,  the 
act  equivalent  of  the  Hcb.  name  (Frej-CaR's  Stiaia  or 
Hill:.  Italelei,  Paris,  1819,  p.  87),  and  la  found  in  Arabia 
and  Syria  (Burckhardt,  ii,  681, 8fti ;  Jlat3eViAltppo,i\, 
195),  and  likewise  in  E<^pt,  Che  streets  of  Cairo  beini; 
infented  with  this  disgoating  but  naefDl  bird  (Uusel- 
qoist,  Trap.  p.  195).     See  Eaole.    As  to  the  Identity 


EfTPlian  Vulture  iPamopterut  Stophnml. 
of  tbe  lard  in  question,  Geaner  had  already  figured  {De 
A  qaila  qatm  Peratapttram  vormt,  p,  189)  the  Barbarj 
variety,  and  pointed  oat  the  racham  at  Scripture  as  tbe 
Identical  apeciei;  but  Bruce  first  eliarly  established 
tbe  £ict  or  ita  agreement  with  the  E^'ptlan  variety, 
popularly  called  "  Pharaoh's  chicken."  The  racha- 
ma  of  the  fomter  writer  is  apparently  the  Ak.B<iblia 
("while  father")  of  the  Turks,  and  [iimia  one  of  a 
small  group  of  vulturlda,  suh.j^nerlcally  distinguish- 
ed by  Ihe  name  of  Percaoptt  tvi  and  Naipkron,  iliRer- 
Ing  trma  the  other  vultures  in  the  bill  lielng  loonier, 
straight,  more  attenuated,  and  then  unclnated,  and  in 
Ihe  back  oT  the  head  and  neck  being  furnished  irilh 
longiih,  narrow,  sab-erectile  feathers,  but,  like  true  vul- 
tures, having  the  pouch  on  the  breast  exposed,  and  the 
"•       " Thegreat 
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her  brood.  For  the  Arabian  fables  of  the  bird  mcAiiM, 
see  Bochort,  HifToz.  ill,  AG.  The  Ptreaoptent  is  some- 
what elnguUrly  classed,  both  in  I^v.  and  Deut.,  along 
with  aquatic  birds ;  and  it  mav  1;c  questioned  whether 
any  snimul  will  eat  it,  since,  in  ihc  parallel  caae  of  Vul- 
(ar  aum,  the  tnrkey-bnaiard  or  carrion-crow  of  Amer- 
ica, and  even  the  ants,  have  twen  found  abstaining  from 
its  carcass,  and  loLvJng  it  to  dry  np  In  tbe  sun,  though 
awarmiiig  aronnd  and  greedy  of  every  other  animil 
substance.— Kitto,  a.  V.  See  VultuIiK.  TbeBev.G. 
E.  Post,  M.D.,  of  Tripoli,  Syria,  aaggesti  (Am.  ed.  of 
Smith's  Diet.  ufAe  Biblr,  s.  v.)  that  the  Tockam  of 
Hoaes  may  latber  be  a  kind  of  pelican  (Pelteaaa  aw}- 
cntfolw).  found  in  great  numbers  in  Egypt  and  about 
lake  Huleh,  and  which  he  says  is  likewise  called  by 
the  Arabs  raehaia ;  but  this  needs  conHmiation.     Sec 

Oiessler,  JoitiKN  Karl  Lddwio,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  Church  historians,  was  born  at  Pe- 
lershagen,  near  Hinden,  March  S,  1793.  Hia  bther 
and  grandfather,  from  both  of  whom  he  received  in- 
struction En  childhood,  were  Lutheran  miniaters,  aome- 
wh4t  of  the  PieCistic  school.  In  1808  he  went  to  study 
at  the  Latin  school  of  the  Orphan  Hooae  at  Halle, 
and  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  maatera.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  "liberating"  army  as  a  volunteer;  at 
the  peace  in  1815  he  returned  to  his  mastership ;  In 
1817  he  became  co-reclor  of  the  gymnasium  at  Min- 
den;  in  1818  rector  of  that  in  Clevesj  and  in  1819 
professor  ordinarius  of  theology  in  the  newly-founded 
University  of  Dimn.  Fur  this  rapid  success  he  was 
Indebted  to  his  lliiloritch-lrilucha-  Vtrtaeh  ahtr  dU 
ErUttcloMg  uad  dU/rSkalni  Schickialt  dtr  KhriflUdma 
Eiraitffdim  (Hisloricn-c.itical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
earliest  History  of  the  written  Gi.sp:^L).  In  1894  ho 
began  the  publication  of  his  l^hriatA  dir  Kirchngt- 
Kiidle  (Tent-book  of  Church  History),  a  further  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  below;  and  hia  studies  were 
thenceforward  almost  whollv  dfvotcd  (o  this  science, 
iptedn  call  to  the  University  of  Goti 
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ly  of  a  black  and  blackish  ash-color;  tbo^e  of  the 
head,  nape,  smaller  wing-coverts,  body,  and  tail,  in  gen- 
eral white,  with  tinges  of  buff  and  rufous;  the  tegs  aro 
fleah-eolor,  and  rather  km;;  and  the  toes  aro  armed 
with  sharp  claws.  The  females  ore  Iroivnish.  Jn 
size  the  species  is  little  bulkier  Chan  a  raven,  but  it 
stands  high  on  Che  legs.  Always  soiled  with  blood 
and  garbage,  olf^nsive  to  the  eye  and  nose,  it  yet  Is 
protected  in  E^'pt  both  bj  law  and  public  opinion,  for 
the  oarvices  it  renders  in  clearing  the  soil  of  dead  car- 
caaaes  putreiying  in  the  sun,  and  die  cultivated  fields 
of  innumerable  rata,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  Pious 
Moslems  at  Cairo  and  other  places  beatow  a  daily  por- 
tion of  food  upon  them,  and  upon  their  associates  the 
kites,  who  are  seen  hovering  conjointly  in  jn^at  num- 
bers about  the  city.  The  racham  extends  tn  Pales- 
tine in  the  summer  seo^in,  but  becomes  scarce  tonartls 
the  north,  where  it  is  not  specially  protected ;  and  it 
accompanies  caravans,  feastinj;  on  their  leavings  and 
on  dead  camela,  eCc.  Mr.  'I'riritnini  B.iys  it  breeds  in 
KreaC  numliers  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (/Hi,  i,S3). 
Naturalists  have  refi^rred  this  vulture  to  the  a-ipcvdir- 
rtpoc  or  dpdirJXnpyoi  of  Aristotle  (Hitt.An.  is,  22,  S, 
ed.Schneid.).  ThespecieaindicatedlnthcScriptores 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  lie  tbe  white  rnrrkm 
Tullnte  of  Egypt,  Ptratcplrna  NrojAroa  jfi^jplinrvi, 
which  diirers  bat  slightly  from  the  aliove  description. 
With  respect  to  the  orizinal  imposition  of  thp  name 
Saehim.  as  connected  with  any  unusual  alTecCion  for 
Ha  young,  there  u  do  modem  ornithologist  who  as- 
signs such  a  qnality  to  percnopterl  more  than  to  other 
birds,  althnugh  it  ia  likely  that  as  Ihe  pelican  empties 
ita  hag  of  Hah,  so  tills  bird  may  void  tbe  crc^  to  feed 


university  repeatedly  confprred  on  hi 
pro-rertor,  and  ha  was  almost  uninterruptedly  a  mem- 
ber of  one  or  more  of  the  academical  boards.  He  was 
devoted  (o  the  intcresla  of  the  GOtCingcn  Orphan 
House,  of  which  be  was  curator,  and  which  he  visiCcd 
alinoEit  daily.  Ho  also  gave  much  time  and  labor  to 
a  mawnic  lodge  of  which  ho  was  a  menilier.  In  thc^e 
various  ofHces  his  high  administrative  talent  found  full 
play.  Ho  died  July  8,  IKM,  His  Church  Hillary  is 
the  chief  work  on  which  his  reputation  reslr.  'I'he 
Itb  ed.  of  vol  I  appeared  in  1844  and  1845 ;  the  Jth  ed. 
of  vol.  ii,  cnrrj'ing  the  history  down  to  A.D.  1400,  ap- 
peared in  1846-49;  vol.  iii,  reaching  to  1(148,  appeared 
in  two  parts  in  1840  and  1853.  The  ivth  vol.  (I6!8- 
1814),  the  vth  (1814  to  the  present  time),  and  tbe 
vith,  containing  Dojiofvffachichle  (History  of  Doc- 
trines), were  issued  posthumously,  1855-1857.  The 
history,  as  a  whole,  is,  beyond  question,  tho  most 
learned,  ftithfiil,  and  impartial  compatdium  of  Church 
History  that  baa  ever  appeared.      Its  most  mnrked 

of  history;  the  close,  compact  narrative  in  the  text; 
and,  most  of  all,  tho  abundant  sourccf  of  Information 
given  in  tbe  notes.  In  this  last  particular  no  other 
work  resembles  il;  it  does  not  merely  tfive  references, 
bnt  on  all  difficult  or  controverted  points  tho  quotations 
Iwaring  on  the  subject  are  given  at  length,  thus  ena- 
bling the  reader  who  has  not  at  command  the  treasures 
of  a  vast  libnirv,  to  consult,  in  no  slight  degree,  Ihe 
original  sources' for  himself.  It  is  true.  hn»ever,  that 
Gicscler  moves  through  Ihe  field  of  Church  History 
■'with  erirical  acumen  and  cold  intellect"  (Schaff), 
and  not,  like  Nrander,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion. The  rationalism  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  ed- 
ucated leaves  its  traces,  if  not  in  hia  paces,  at  1?ast 
between  the  lines.    But  hia  biographer,  Bedepenning, 
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denies  that  be  ever  was  a  Bationalist  in  the  ordinaiy  1 16, 17),  or  as  a  bribe  (Prov.  xv,  27 ;  Eccles.  vi,  7) ;  with 
sense  of  the  term,  and  affirms  that  from  the  beginning  !  its  corresponding  Ctiald.  nSP)^,  mattenah%  e.  g.  a  royal 
to  the  end  of  his  career  be  held  fast  the  fundamental  ,  ^^^  (D^n.  U,  6,  48 ;  v,  'l7) ;  *nd  the  synonnDoos 
ChrUtian  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  A  ^^^  nuM(Uk\  e.  g.  a  reward  (as  rendered  in  1  Kings 
translation  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Ckurek      .-  -*  ^    >*>  <  >i\         •      i  r  * 

ffietary,  by  Cunningham  (Phibwiel.  1836,  8  vols.  8vo),  fl''^  /)  or/e«  (Prov  x^v,  14),  or  »imple  conferment 
wirZH/fw.m  th«  «.rH«r  «Hitinn«  ..nd  h..  t«.n  «o.   i^^^^*'  *".  ^3;  V,  19)  or  Contribution  (Ezek.  xlvi,  5. 


ippeared 

edited  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  which  four  volumes  have 
appeared  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  Svo).  Of  his 
other  works,  we  mention  those  on  the  disturbances  in 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  between  1838  and  1889 
{Unruhen  in  der  fded.-ref,  Kirehe,  etc.,  Hamb.  1840) ; 


sense  of  aiding,  sc.  by  a  gift,  come  TKi;;^,  moMetk',  pe- 
cumary  cutiaUtnce  (Esth.  ii,  18;  elsewhere  in  virions 
altered  significations,  and  with  different  renderings)  ; 
and  TM^S,  nissfM,  a  preeetU  in  token  of  respect  (2  Sam. 
six,  42).     Perhaps  the  inherent  idea  of  these  terms. 


on  the  Lchnin  (q.  v.)  prophecy  iiebfrd.  LehiM^he   however,  is  rather  that  of  cblaium  to  a  snpcrior,  i.  c. 
Wetesoffung,  Goitrng.  1840 ;  and  DieLthnuu^  Wtt^  .  honorary  gLtt;  hence  the  former  is  also  used  of  a  disk 
eoffung  ideetn  Gedtcht  des  AbU  vamUy^dtruch  nadtge-  ^f  i,„^  ^ent  to  special  guests  C^mess,"  xliii,  34;  2 
Wie»m,  Elberfeld,  1849) ;  on  the  difficulty  between  the    ^^  ^  g^  ^^^  j;^^^  ^^  ^^^  contribution  towards 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussian  goveniment    ^^^  sanctuarj-  ("collection,"  2  Chron.  xxiv,  C,  9),  or 
(p«6«-  d^^mn.  AngelegenkeU,  Leipz.  1838).     He  was    ^^lunUrv  first-fruits  offered  ("obUUon,"  Erek.  xx, 
also  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Stvdten  und  ,  ...     ... "    ..  .     ^•--,>-  _*  /t»*^i .  *^  »t  a 

Kritiken,  one  of  the  best  theological  journals  of  Ger-   ^^^^  '»''«  the  cognate   K®p,  faosso-  ("tnbute.     2 
many.~Redepenning,in  vol.  v  of  the  Church  liittory,    Chron.  xvii,  11). 

translated  in  the  JountcU  of  3acred  IMtrature,  Jan.        8.  More  distinctly  in  the  sense  of  a  votive  offering  is 
1856 ;  Uerzog,  Re(d-£ncykiop,  v,  162  sq.  *^^^'^y  minch<ih\  an  oblaium  or  propitiatfHy  gift  (2 

Oiffen,  David  Flud  van,  was  bom  at  Sneek.  Sam.  viii,  2,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,2,6;  2  Chron.  xxvi,8; 
He  belon;?ed  to  an  honoiable  family.  Following  the  ',  x«x".  ^8 ;  !*«»•  ^^Iv,  12 ;  "  present,"  Gen.  xxxii,lS,  1^, 
bent  of  hia  own  mind,  though  in  opposition  to  the  20,  21;  xxxiii,  10;  xliii,  11, 15,  26,  26;  Judg.  m,  lo, 
wUhes  of  his  relatives,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  .  17, 18 ;  vi,  18 ;  1  Sara,  x,  27 ;  1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  2  Kinf^s 
of  theology,  which  he  pursued  at  the  University  of !  v»"'i  «,  9 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  24;  xvii,  6, 11 ;  P».  Ixxii,  10; 
Harderwvk.  In  1674  he  became  pastor  of  the  Re-  \  ^n  ^everiil  of  whicii  passages  the  word  has  the  acces- 
formod  church  at  Wvkell.  He  fully  embraced  the  sory  idea  ot  tribute;  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "of- 
views  of  Cocceius.     The  sentiments  whicli  he  held  he   fering").    Kindred  in  meaning  with  the  last,  bnt  from 


boldly  proclaimed.  He  did  not,  however,  blend  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  with  his  Cocceian  sentiments, 
but  gave  a  practical  direction  and  tendency  to  his  in- 


an  entirely  different  root  O^C,  skur,  to  travel  about 
with  a  commodity  ojjtrtdln  sale),  is  n*J5>.Fi,  teshurak'^ 
a  concUlatory  *' present,"  e.  g.  to  a  seer = fee  (1  Sam. 


terpretotions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  to  those  of  ^^  ^x  Different  still  is  Hcnn,  teruwiah'  (from  C^"^, 
the  prophecies,  to  whose  elucidation  he  devoted  special  \^  ^^^^  ^;^^  ,„  ^y,^  (P^^,  ^^^  4)^  e^pecUl. 
attention.     To  him,  and  his  followers  and  successors .       ^  i-   •     /  n  j      a\      tx.        .^ 

of  the  same  school/was  applied  the  epithet  serious,  in  ^7  »  P^CB^Jerty  (as  usually  rendered).  The  word 
distincUon  ftx)m  those  who  were  denominated  Leyden  !  f^?"??*  bkssing,  is  sometimes  used  of  a  prepent  (Gen. 
Cocceians.  His  Cocceianism  excited  the  prejudice  |  xxxiii,  11;  1  Sam.  xxv,  27;  2  Kings  v,  15),  mnnifi- 
and  opposition  of  many  to  his  preaching  during  the  cence  (Prov.  xi,  25),  or  benefaction  (Gen.  xlix,  25 ;  Isa. 
early  part  of  his  ministry,  and  involved  him  in  un-    xix,  24). 

pleasant  ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Finally,  all  fur-  4,  Mercenary  in  character  are  the  following:  inr, 
ther  ecclesiastical  and  civil  proceedings  against  him  ^  j^o'chad,  a  bribe,  especiallv  given  to  a  judge  to  obtain 
were  prohibited  by  the  States  of  Friesland,  to  which  ^  fovoiable  verdict  (Exod.  xxiii,8;  Deut.  xvi,  19;  2 
he  had  appealed.  Ho  died  in  1701.  An  edition  of  his  I  qy^^j^^  ^ix,  7;  Prov.  vi,  85;  xvii,  8,  28;  laa.  i,  i3; 
Morks  was  given  to  the  public  by  professor  A.  Voget  in  Ezek.  xxii,  12;  elsewhere  rendered  "bribe,"  »*re- 
1735,  under  the  title  Verzamelwff  van  al'e  de  IVerelm,    ^^^  „  u  n^M^     ^j^^^   ^^^^.  ^f^^   ^^^   ^ 


hire),  price,  i.  e.  tribute  (Psa.  Ixxii,  10;  ''preaent,' 


nagelaten  en  viigegenen  van  den  hooqge^eerden  en  god- 

vruchtigenheer David FiudvanGiffkn((}ronmgen,17ab),    "*rrj,  pr^,  ..  «.  vr.u««  ^x-..  .j.x..,  xv;       pw^u^ 
See  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Nederland,  i  D.,  blz.  622  en    Ezek.  xxvii,15).     So  also  W^n^tiQ,  shtaucktm   QHer- 
verv. ;  H.  Bouman,  Geschiedenis  der  Gedersche  Hooge-   ally  sendmga  away),  dotal  "  presents"  (1  Kings  ix,  16) 
school,  ii  D.,  blz.  45  (Utrecht,  1844, 1847);  A.  Ypeij  en  '  [see  Dowry]  ;  Ut  nns,  ne'deh  (lit.  liberaUfg),  slgni- 
J.  Dermout,  Gesrhiedenis  der  ^eiJerlandsche  Ifervormde    figg  ^^  prodigal  wages  of  a  harlot  (Ezek.  xvi,  85). 
Kerk,  ii  D.,  blz.  516  en  verv.     (J.  P.  W.)  j      5  j^^  ^^^j^  j,,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  derivative 

Gift,  the  rendering  of  seven  Heb.  and  four  Greek  ^  from  fioMfit,  to  gire,  namely  Sofia^  a  gij},  simply,  L  c. 
terms  (with  their  variations  from  the  same  root)  in  the  1  the  thing  given  (Matt,  vii,  11 ;  Luke  xi,  13 ;  Eph.  iv, 
A.  v.,  besides  being  the  import  of  others  differently  |  8;  Phil,  iv,  17),  ^o<ric,the  act  of  ^9%  (James  i,  17): 
rendered.  Several  of  these  have  a  distinct  and  spo-  i  i^*^poy,  a  amfirtnent  in  token  of  amity  (Matt,  il,  11 ; 
cial  meaning,  indicative  of  the  relation  of  giver  and  Eph.  ii,  8;  Kev.  xi,  10),  or  sacrificial  (Matt,  v,  23,  24; 
receiver,  or  of  the  motive  and  object  of  the  presenta-  viii,  4;  xxiii,  18, 19;  Heb.  v,  1;  viii,  8,  4  ;  ix,  9 ;  xi, 
tion.     Thev  are  as  follows ;  4),  or  merely  eleemosynary  (Luke  xxi,  1)  or  in  conse- 

1.  Properly  and  simply  inr,  mattnn\  a  gratuify   orntion  (Matt.  xv^_5j^Mark  vu^  11)  [^/^^«»ak]; 
(Prov.  xix,  6),  to  secure  favor  (Prov.  xviii,  16;  xxi, 
14),  in  religious  thankfulness  (Numb,  xviii,  11),  or  in 


whereas  Sutptd,  a  graimtg  (John  iv,  10;  Acts  ii,  88; 

viii,  20 ;  x,  46 ;  xi,  17 ;  Rom.  v,  16, 17 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  15; 

,^       .     -«v      «  L  .  ,-- .*  Eph.  iii,  7 ;  iv,  7 ;  Heh.  vj,  4),  and  liaptiaa,  emdemment 

dowry  (Gen.  iv,  12).     From  the  same  root  (,r3,  no-   ^^^^  ;^  jg.  j^^^  .  ^-^  „^^,  ^^  spiritual  beatow- 

ments,  i.  e.  grace.     These  significations  are  distribu- 


than',  to  bestow,  in  the  widest  sense)  are  also  HSri'^, 
mattanah',  a  present,  e.  g.  a  divine  bestowal  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  18),  in  charit}'  (Esth.  ix,  2*2),  in  religious  conse- 
cration (Exod.  xxviii,B8;  I^v.  xxiii,  88 ;  Numb,  xviii, 
6,  7,  29;  Deut  xvi,  17;  Ezek.  xx,  2B,  31,  89),  in  in- 
heritance  (Gen.  xxv,  6;  2  Chron.  xxi,  8;  Ezek.  xlvi. 


tod  in  dvei^fia,  a  votive  offering  (Luke  xxi,  5,  aa  be- 
ing hung  up),  and  x<^C  (2  Cor.  viii,  4;  **  liberality,'" 
1  Cor.  xvi,  8;  "benefit,"  2  Cor.  i,  15),j7n7ce  (as  elsis- 
where  usually  rendered),  and  its  cognate  xopfoyta,  an 
injpaiiation  which  is  spoken  of  spiritual  and  unmerited 
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endowments  (Rom.  ▼,  15,  16 ;  vi,  23),  especially  the 
miraculoos  or  special  powers  granted  to  the  early 
Christians  (Rom.  i,  11 ;  xii,  6 ;  1  Cor.  i,  7 ;  vii,  7 ;  xii, 
4, 9,  28,  30,  31 ;  2  Cor.  i,  11 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  14 ;  2  Tim.  i, 
6 ;  1  Pet.  1 V,  10) ;  while  fitpurfio^  (a  dividing^  as  in  Heb. 
iv,  12),  poiuts  out  the  digiribuUon  of  these  among  be- 
lievers (Heb.  ii,  4).  Henderson  has  admirably  ana- 
lyzed the  terms  used  in  the  above  passage  (1  Cor.  xii, 
i-Q)  for  these  various  ^'operations'*  in  his  work  on  Di- 
tine  Inspiration  (Lond.  1847),  lect.  iv.  See  Spiritual 
Gifts. 

''The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  has  in  all 
ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but  also  a  more 
formal  and  significant  proceeding  in  the  East  than 
among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely  into  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life:  no  negotiation,  alliance,  or  con- 
tract of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into  between  states  or 
sovereigns  without  a  previous  interchange  of  presents : 
none  of  the  important  events  of  private  life,  betrothal, 
marriage,  coming  of  age,  birth,  take  place  without 
presents :  even  a  visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be 
prefaced  by  a  present.  The  extent  to  which  the  cus- 
tom prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation  from  the 
peculiar  usages  of  the  East :  it  is  clear  that  the  term 
'gift*  is  frequently  used  where  we  would  substitute 
'tribute'  or  .'fee.'  The  tribute  of  subject  states  was 
paid,  not  in  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  but  in  kind,  each  na- 
tion presenting  its  particular  product — a  custom  which 
is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt;  hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  present  was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction 
(Judg.  iii,  15-18;  2  Sam.  vui,  2,  6;  1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2 
Kings  xvii,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xvii,  11 ;  xxvi,  8) ;  and  hence 
the  expression  '  to  bring  presents' = to  own  submission 
(Psa.  Ixviii,  29 ;  Ixxvi,  11 ;  Isa.  xviii,  7).  Again,  the 
present  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a  consulting  'fee,'  and  conveyed  no  idea 
of  bribery  (1  Sam.  ix,  7;  comp.  xii,  8;  2  Kings  v,  5; 
viii,  9) :  it  was  only  when  false  prophets  and  corrupt 
judges  arose  that  the  present  was  prostituted,  and  be- 
came, instead  of  a  minchah  (as  in  the  instances  quoted), 
a  shochad  or  bribe  (fsa.  i,  23;  v,  23 ;  Ezek.  xxii,  12; 
Mic.  iii,  11).  But  even  allowing  for  these  cases,  which 
are  hardly  *  gifts'  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is 
still  a  large  excess  remaining  in  the  practice  of  the 
East :  friends  brought  presents  to  friends  on  any  joy- 
ful occasion  (Esth.  ix,  19, 22),  those  who  asked  for  in- 
formation or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  Kings  viii, 
8),  the  needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance 
was  expected  (Gen.  xliii,  11 ;  2  Kings  xv,  19 ;  xvi,  8), 
rulers  to  their  favorites  (Gen.  xlv,  22 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  8), 
especially  to  their  ofiicers  (E»th.  ii,  18 ;  Josephus,  Ant. 
xii,  2, 15),  or  to  the  people  generally  on  festive  occa- 
sions (2  Sam.  vi,  19):  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage, 
the  bridegroom  not  only  paid  the  parents  for  his  bride 
(A.  v.  '  dowr}''),  but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  pres- 
ents (Gen.  xxxiv,  12 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv,  22),  while  the 
father  of  the  bride  gave  her  a  present  on  sending  her 
cttoay^  as  is  expressed  in  the  term  ahiUuchm  (Q'^nbt^) 
(1  Kings  ix,  16) ;  and  again,  the  portions  of  the  sons 

of  concubines  were  paid  in  the  form  of  presents  (Gen. 
XXV,  6). 

"  The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as  were 
the  occasions:  food  (1  Sam.  ix,  7-,  xvi,  20;  xxv,  18), 
sheep,  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii,  13-16 ;  Judg.  xv,  1), 
gold  (2  Sam.  xviii,  11 ;  Job  xiii,  11 ;  Matt,  ii,  11),  jew- 
els (Gen.  xxiv,  53),  furniture,  and  vessels  for  eating 
and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28),  delicacies,  such  as 
spices,  honey,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv,  53;  1  Kings  x,  25; 
2  Kings  V,  22),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  in- 
ducted into  high  office  (Esth.  vi,  8 ;  Dan.  v,  16 ;  comp. 
Herod,  iii,  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was  with  as 
much  parade  as  possible ;  the  presents  were  conveyed 
by  the  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii,  18),  or,  still  better, 
on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden  (2  Kings  viii,  9),  even 
when  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  was  unnecessary. 


The  refusal  of  a  present  was  regarded  as  a  high  indigo 
nity,  and  this  constituted  the  aggravated  insult  noticed 
in  Matt,  xxii,  11,  the  marriage  robe  having  been  offer- 
ed and  refused  (Trench,  PcwaMet),  No  less  an  insult 
was  it  not  to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  of  the 
parties  demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x,  27)"  (Smith,  s.  v.). 
Comp.  Present. 

Gift  of  Tongues.    See  Tongues,  Gift  of. 

Gifts,  Spiritual  (xapicr/iara,  chariams).  On  this 
subject  we  make  the  following  extract,  by  permission, 
from  Schaff,  Bistorg  of  the  ApostoUc  Church,  §  116: 

"By  the  expression  spiritual  gift  or  gift  ofgrct^ 
\apiijfta,  tv£p7i;f(a,the  apostle  means  'a  revelation  of 
the  Spirit  for  the  common  good*  (^ai/ipoNric  rot;  irviv- 
fiaroQ  irpiic  to  oufii^kpoVf  1  Cor.  xii,  7 ;  Trp6c  ryv  oi'ko^ 
SofiTfv  TTiQ  kKK\ti(TiaCt  xiv,  12 ;  compare  Eph.  iv,  12) ; 
that  is,  not  faith  in  general,  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  whole  Christian  disposition,  but  a  particu- 
lar energy  and  utterance  of  the  believer's  life,  prompt- 
ed and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church ;  the  predominant  religious  qualification, 
the  peculiar  divine  talent  of  the  individual,  by  which 
he  is  to  perform  his  function,  as  an  organic  member,  in 
the  vital  action  of  the  whole,  and  promote  its  growth. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  the  name  itself  implies,  something 
supematurally  wrought,  and  bestowed  by  free  grace 
(comp.  1  Cor.  xii,  11);  yet  it  forms  itself,  like  Chris- 
'  tianity  in  general,  upon  the  natural  basis  prepared  for 
it  in  the  native  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  the 
man,  which  are  in  fact  themselves  gifts  of  God.    These 
natural  qualities  it  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,  and  rouses  to  higher  and  freer  activity.    The 
charisms  are  many,  corresponding  to  the  various  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  and  the  needs  of  the  body  of  Christ ; 
and  in  this  very  abundance  and  diversity  of  gifts  are 
revealed  the  riches  of  divine  grace  (irouciXri  x^9*i^iov, 
1  Pet.  iv,  10).     As,  however,  they  all  flow  from  the 
same  source,  are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are 
gifts  of  free  grace,  so  they  all  subserve  the  same  end, 
the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.    Hence  the  apos- 
tle applies  to  them  the  beautiful  simile  of  the  bodily 
organism,  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  difierent 
members  (Rom.  xii,  4-6;  1  Cor.  xii,  12  sq.).     To  this 
practical  design  the  term  admmittrations  or  ministrg 
(^^laKoviaif  1  Cor.  xii,  5 ;  comp.  Eph.  iv,  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv, 
10)  no  doubt  refers.     Every  one  has  '  his  proper  gift,' 
which  best  corresponds  to  his  natural  peculiarity  and 
is  indispensable  for  bis  sphere  of  activity  (1  Cor.  vii, 
7;  xii,  11;  Rom.  xii,  6;  1  Pet  iv,  10).     But  several 
charisms  may  also  be  united  in  one  individual.     This 
was  the  case  particularly  with  the  apostles,  whose  of- 
fice in  fact  originally  included  all  other  spiritual  of- 
fices and  their  functions,  even  to  the  diaconate  (comp. 
Acts  iv,  35,  37 ;  vi,  2).     It  is.  true  they  all  had  not 
these  gifts  in  equal  measure.    John  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed especially  the  charisms  of  love,  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  prophec}' ;  Peter,  those  of  Church  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  miracles,  and  discernment  of  spir- 
its (comp.  Acts  V,  1  sq.) ;  James,  those  of  the  faithful 
episcopal  superintendence  of  a  congregation,  and  si- 
lent, patient  service  at  the  altar.     Most  variously  en- 
dowed in  this  respect  was  St.  Paul,  eminent  alike  in 
knowing  and  in  setting  forth  divine  mysteries ;  fitted 
both  for  the  labors  of  a  pioneer,  and  for  preserving  and 
confirming  established  order;  at  home  among  visions 
and  revelations;  excelling  all  the  Corinthians  in  the 
gift  of  tongues  (1  Cor.  xiv,  18) ;  and  accredited  among 
them  by  signs  and  wonders  (2  Cor.  xii,  12).     The 
greatest  movements  in  the  history  of  the  world  alwa^'s 
proceed  from  individuals  uncommonly  gifted,  in  M'hom 
the  scattered  mental  energies  of  their  age  are  harmo« 
niously  concentrated.     Oif  course,  however,  the  num- 
ber or  strength  of  the  charisms  establishes  no  merit  oi 
preference  as  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.    For  this, 
living  faith  in  Christ  is  sufficient.     The  charisms  are 
free  gifts  of  grace ;  and  the  man  is  responsible,  not  foi 
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tile  poisession,  but  for  the  use  of  them.  Eveiy  tpirit- 
nal  gift  is  liable  to  abuse.  Spiritaal  knowledge  may 
paff  up  (1  Cor.  viii,  1).  The  gift  of  tongues  may  fos- 
ter vanity  and  the  disposition  to  monopolize  the  ben- 
efit of  worship  in  self-edifying  rapture  (xiv,  2  sq.). 
And  every  gift  is  attended  with  heavy  responsibility. 
Hence  the  apostle's  earnest  commendation  of  love, 
which  alone  would  prevent  such  abuse  of  other  gifts, 
and  make  then*  exercise  pleasing  to  God.  The  value 
of  the  gifts  varied ;  not  depending,  however,  as  many 
of  the  Corinthians  thought,  on  their  splendor  and  out* 
ward  effect,  but  on  their  practical  utility  for  building 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  8  sq.). 
Thfs  extraordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit  showed  it- 
self first  in  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.  Some  of  these  gifts,  as  those 
of  prophecy  and  miracles,  meet  us,  indeed,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  before  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
we  find  the  disciples  healing  the  sick  and  casting  out 
devils  (Matt,  xi,  8  ;  Mark  vi,  13).  But  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
was  attached  to  his  glorification  and  exaltation  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father  (John  vii,  39).  Thence  it  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  as  a  holy 
energy,  awakening  in  every  susceptible  soul  a  depth 
of  knowledge,  a  power  of  will,  and  a  jubilee  of  heav- 
enly joy,  which  formed  a  glowing  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  paganism.  For  the  Lord  had  promised 
(Mark  xvi,  17,  18)  that  the  gifts  of  speaking  with 
tongues,  casting  out  devils,  and  healing,  should  be  not 
confined  to  a  few,  but  bestowed  on  the  mass  of  believ- 
ers. This  blooming  glory  of  the  infant  Church  un- 
folded itself  moat  luxuriantly  among  the  intellectual, 
excitable,  gifted  Greeks,  especially  in  the  Corinthian 
Church.  But  there,  too,  the  dangers  and  abuses  at- 
tending it  most  frequently  appeared.  Tlte  usual  me- 
dium of  communicating  spiritual  gifts  was  the  laying 
on  of  the  apostles*  hcnds  (Acts  viii,  17 ;  xix,  6 ;  1  Tim. 
iv,  14) ;  yet  on  Cornelius  and  his  company  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  immediately  after  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  they  began  to  speak  with  tongues  and 
prophesy,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  brethren,  before  Peter  had  baptized  them 
(Acts  X,  44, 46). 

"  It  is  tile  prevailing  view  that  the  charisms,  some 
of  them  at  least,  as  those  of  miracles  and  tongues,  be- 
long not  essentially  and  permanently  to  the  Church, 
but  were  merely  a  temporar}"  adventitious  efflorescence 
of  the  apostolic  period,  an  ornamental  appendage,  like 
the  wedding-dress  of  a  youthful  bride,  and  afterwards 
disappeared  fVom  history,  giving  place  to  the  regular 
and  natural  kind  of  moral  and  religious  activity.  So, 
among  the  ancients,  Chrj'sostom,  who  begins  his  twen- 
ty-ninth homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with 
these  words :  ToiJro  iiTrav  to  xu>piov  (r<i>6dpa  Iffriv  atra- 
^tc,Ti]v  ^'k  oura^fiavrf  twv  irpay  fidrtav  dyvoia 
Tt  Kai  iWii'^fiQ  Trout,  rwv  toti  fikv  <rvfxpatv6v- 
TtJVf  vvv  ch  ov  y ivo fikvwv.  Among  modems 
compare,  for  example,  Olshausen  (Comment,  iii,  683), 
who  makes  the  charismatic  form  of  the  Spirit^s  opera- 
tion cease  with  the  third  centur}'.  With  special  dis- 
tinctness, this  view  is  expressed  by  Trautmann  as  fol- 
lows (Die  Apottol.Kirche,  1848,  p.  309):  *  A8,in  the  case 
of  marriage,  the  festivity  of  the  wedding-day  cannot 
always  last,  any  more  than  the  inspiration  of  the  first 
love  when  the  seriousness  and  steady  activity  of  the 
common  pilgrimage  just  begun  comes  on ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  order  of  nature,  the  blossom  must 
fall  away  if  the  fruit  is  to  thrive — ^though,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  fruit  does  not  appear  without  the  preced- 
ing blossom — so  that  gush  of  heavenly  powers  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  could  not,  mutt  not  continue  in  the 
Church.  It  could  not — ^because  the  earthly  human  na- 
ture  is  not  able  constantly  to  bear  the  bliss  of  ecstasy 
and  such  mighty  streams  of  power  from  above,  as  is 
shown  by  the  example  of  the  three  chosen  disciples  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.     It  must  not — because 


the  contlniunce  of  the  blossom  would  have  hfndsred 
the  development  of  the  fruit.  The  splendor  of  these 
higher  powers  would  unavoidably  have  fixed  the  ere 
and  the  heart  too  much  on  externals,  and  the  proper 
object  and  work  of  faith,  the  inward  conquest  of  tbe 
world,  would  have  been  neglected.'  The  Irringiteas 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  Montenists  of  the  sectmd  cen- 
tury,  look  upon  these  apostolic  gifts  and  ofRcea  as  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  healthy  steto  of  the  Chnrch 
at  any  time ;  make  their  disappearance  the  fanlt  of 
Christianity ;  and  hold  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  Chnrch  withoat  a  revival  of  the  charism? 
and  the  apostolato.  They  appeal  to  such  paaoages  as 
1  Cor.  xii,  27-^1 ;  Eph.  iv,  11-18,  where  undue  empha- 
sis is  laid  on  *  till ;'  and  to  1  Thess.  v,  19,  20 ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  31 ;  xiv,  1,  where  the  apostle  notonly  warns  Chri«- 
tians  against  quenching  the  holy  fire  of  the  S|Mrit,  but 
also  positively  requires  them  to  strive  earnestly  after 
his  miraculous  gifts.  So  Thiersch,  the  (only)  scieii- 
tific  theologian  of  the  Irvingite  community,  ia  his  Fbr- 
lentnffen  u6er  KathoHcismtu  und  ProietlmUiemma,  i,  80 
(2d  edit) ;  compare  my  articles  on  *  Irvingism  and  the 
Church  Question'  in  the  Deuttehe  KirchmfrcKmd,  toL 
iii,  Nob.  2, 8, 6,  and  6,  particulariy  p.  223  sq.  The  Mor- 
mons, too,  or  *  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,'  whose  rise  (April  6, 1830)  was  almost  nmnlta- 
neons  with  the  appearance  of  Irvingism  in  Einglaiid, 
notwithstanding  their  radical  difference  in  spirit  and 
conduct,  likewise  claim  to  possess  all  the  offices  and 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  apostolic  Church.  Their  fonnder. 
Joseph  Smith,  lays  down, among  other  articles  of  £uth : 
'■  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in 
the  primitive  Church,  viz.  apostles,  prophets,  pastors, 
teacher?,  evangelists,  eto.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of 
tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healings,  inter- 
pretetion  of  toAgues,'  ete.  (ffi$t.  of  all  the  ReSg.  De- 
nominatiom  in  the  U,  S.  p.  848,  2d  edit.).  There  «eems 
to  us  to  be  here  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error  on  bcth 
sides.  In  these  charisms  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  essence  and  the  temporary  form.  The  first  is  per- 
manent ;  the  second  has  disappeared,  yet  breaks  ont  at 
times  sporadically,  though  not  with  the  same  strength 
and  purity  as  in  the  apostolic  period.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  first  entering  into 
humanity,  came  with  peculiar  creative  power,  copious- 
ness, and  freshness ;  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  mass  of  the  unchristian  world ;  and  by  this  very 
exhibition  of  what  was  extraordinary  and  miraculous, 
exerted  a  mighty  attraction  upon  the  world,  vitfaoet 
which  it  could  never  have  been  conquered.  Christian- 
ity, however,  aims  to  incorporate  herself  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  enter  into  all  ite  conditions  and  spheres  of 
activity  as  the  ruling  principle,  and  thus  to  become 
the  second,  higher  nature.  As  it  raises  the  natural 
more  and  more  into  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  so  in  this 
very  process  it  makes  the  supernatural  more  and  more 
natural.  These  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  operation.  Accordingh'  we  find,  that  as  fast  as 
the  reigning  power  of  beatbenifm  is  broken,  those 
charisms  which  exhibited  most  of  the  miraculous  be- 
come less  frequent,  and  after  the  fourth  century  al- 
most entirely  disappear.  This  is  not  owing  to  a  fault 
of  Christianity',  for  at  that  very  time  the  Churc^i  pro- 
duced some  of  her  greatest  teachers,  her  Athanasius 
and  her  Ambrose,  her  Chr^'^sostom  and  her  Augustine. 
It  is  rather  a  result  of  its  victory*  over  the  world.  Spir- 
itual gifts,  however,  did  not  then  fully  and  forever  dis- 
appear ;  for  in  times  of  great  awakening,  and  of  the 
powerful  descent  of  tbe  Spirit,  in  the  creative  epochs 
of  the  Church,  we  now  and  then  observe  phenomena 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  first  centuiy,  along  with 
the  corresponding  dangers  and  abuses,  and  even  Sa- 
tanic imitations  and  caricatures.  These  manifes^tatlons 
then  graduall}^  cease  again,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
development  of  a  new  principle  as  just  stated.  Sndi 
facts  of  experience  may  serve  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  phenomena  of  the  apostolic  age.     In  judging  of 
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them,  moreover,  particularly  of  the  mass  of  lojgends  of 
the  Koman  Church,  which  still  lays  claim  to  the  per- 
petual possession  of  the  gift  of  miracles,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  caution  and  critical  discrimina- 
tion. In  view  of  the  over-valuation  of  charisms  by 
the  Montanists  and  Irvingites,  we  must  never  forget 
that  Paul  puts  those  which  most  shun  free  inspection, 
and  most  rarely  appear,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  far  be- 
neath the  others,  which  pertain  to  the  regular  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  are  at  all  times  present  in 
larger  or  smaller  measure,  as  the  gifts  of  wisdom,  of 
knowledge,  of  teaching,  of  trying  spirits,  of  govern- 
ment, and,  above  all,  of  love,  that  greatest,  most  valu- 
able, most  useful,  and  most  enduring  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xiii). 

"  Finally,  as  to  the  classification  of  the  charisms. 
They  have  often  been  divided  into  extraordinar}'  or 
supernatural  in  the  strict  sense,  and  ordinary  or  natu- 
ral. (So  by  Neandcr ;  also  by  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  The  Lift  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  [London,  1858], 
i,  459.)  But  thi.  is  improper,  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  all  rest  on  a  natural  basb,  even  the  gift  of  mira- 
cles (upon  the  dominion  of  mind  over  body,  of  will 
over  matter);  and,  on  the  other,  they  are  all  super- 
natural. St.  Paul  derives  them  all  from  one  and  the 
same  Spirit,  and  it  is  only  their  supernatural,  divine 
element,  that  makes  them  charisms.  Nor,  according 
to  what  has  been  already  said,  can  the  division  into 
permanent,  or  those  which  belong  to  the  Church  at  all 
times,  and  transitory,  or  such  as  are  confined  to  the 
apostolic  period,  be  strictly  carried  out.  We  there- 
fore propose  a  psychological  classiHcation,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  three  primary  JacuUies  of  the  soui;  they  all 
being  capable  and  in  need  of  sanctlfication,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  fact,  leaving  none  of  them  untouched, 
but  turning  them  all  to  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
With  this  corresponds  also  the  classification  according 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  Church-life^  in  which  the 
activity  of  one  or  tht,  other  of  these  faculties  thus  sn- 
pematurally  elevated  predominates.  This  would  give 
us  three  classes  of  charisms :  1.  Those  which  relate  es- 
pecially Ui  feeling  and  worship.  2.  Those  which  relate 
to  knowledge  and  theology.  3.  Ihose  which  relate  to 
uiU  and  Church  government  To  the  gifts  of  feeling  be- 
long speaking  with  tongues,  interpretation  of  tongues, 
and  inspired  prophetic  discourse;  to  the  theoretical 
class,  or  gifts  of  intellect,  belong  the  charisms  of  wis- 
dom and  of  knowledge,  of  teaching  and  of  discerning 
spirits ;  to  the  practical  class,  or  gifts  of  will,  the  cha- 
risms of  ministration,  of  government,  and  of  miracles. 
Faith  lies  back  of  all,  as  the  motive  power,  taking  up 
the  whole  man,  and  bringing  all  his  faculties  into  con- 
tact with  the  divine  Spirit,  and  under  his  influence 
and  control.'^ 

On  the  special  gifts,  see  further  in  Schaff,  Hist,  of 
the  Apost.  Churchy  §  117-120.  On  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Sea  Tongues,  Gift  or.  See  also  Jortui,  Remarks  on 
Ecdesiasticai  History;  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Pneu- 
matology ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training^  ch.  i ;  De- 
litzsch,  Biblical  Psychology^  part  v ;  Martensen,  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics,  §  233-235;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  iv, 
735  sq. ;  and  the  art.  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  ; 
Plymouth  Brethren. 

Gifttheil,  LuDwio  Friedrich,  a  native  of  Saa- 
bia,  made  himself  a  name  in  the  17th  century  by  his 
fanatical  denunciations  o'  the  State  Church  and  its 
ministers.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he 
began  to  write  during  the  Thirty- Years'  War.  Gift- 
theil not  only  opposed  the  religions  institutions  of  his 
day,  but  also  believed  himself  called  to  warn  the  gov- 
ernments a'^ainst  war  and  bloodshed.  For  this  object 
he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Endand,  in  1643-1644,  Zween 
Briejfe^  gerichtet  an  die  MdchHgen  in  England^  etc,; 
then,  in  1647,  his  Eine  neue  Dechration  aus  Orient,  etc. 
He  continued  his  warnings  also  to  Cromwell,  and, 
among  other  things,  called  the  protector  **  field-mar- 
shal of  the  devil,  highwayman,  thief,  and  murderer." 


After  wandering  over  more  than  the  half  of  Europe, 
he  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1611.  See  Arnold,  Kirchen- 
u,  Ketzerhist.  iii,  10 ;  Bobme,  8  Bucher  v.  d.  Brforma^ 
tion  der  Kirche  m  England  (Altona,  1734,  p.  941  sq.) ; 
Herzog^  Beal-Encykl^.  v,  155.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Giger,  George  Musgravb,  an  eminent  divine  and 
scholar  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia June  6, 1822.  He  graduated  with  high  honor 
at  Nassau  Hall  in  1841,  and  studied  divinity  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1844.  ^'  Soon 
after  finishing  his  collego  course  he  was  chosen  tutor 
in  New  Jersey  College.  This  position  he  held  till 
1846,  when  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  adjunct 
professor  of  Greek,  and  in  1854  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature.  He  held  this  chair  till  1865, 
when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  Oct.  11, 1865.  Dr.  Giger  was  heartily 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  college  with  which  he 
was  so  long  connected.  He  bequeathed  to  it  his  li- 
brary, and  it  is  also  a  residuary  legatee  to  the  extent 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars."  He  aUo  left  legacies  to 
*'Clio  Hall,"  one  of  the  college  societies,  and  to  the 
order  of  Masons. — ^Wilson*s  Presbyterian  Historical  AU 
mancuiy  ix,  146. 

Gi'hon  (Heb.  Gich<m\  ^^''^  in  1  Kings  lina,  a 
stream,  as  breaking  forth  from  a  fountain;  Sept.  in 
Gen.  ii,  13  Ffwv  v.  r.  rquiv,  in  1  Kings  i,  33,  38  TiwVy 
in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  30  recciDv,  undistinguishable  in  2 
Chron.  xxxiil,  14 ;  Vulg.  Gihon),  the  name  of  two  wa- 
ter-courses. Gesenius  compares  Job  xl,  28,  and  the 
Aribxejayhauna  andjayhunu,  spoken  of  several  larger 
Asiatic  streams,  as  the  Ganges,  Araxes,  etc. 

1.  The  second  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  said  to 
flow  around  the  land  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia  (1  Gen.  ii,  13). 
Wliat  river  is  actually  denoted  here  is  a  matter  of 
great  dispute  and  uncertainty ;  perhaps  the  face  of  the 
country  in  question  has  been  so  greatly  changed  since 
that  time  (although  the  present  tense  is  used  by  Moses 
in  the  tle.<crlption)  as  to  efface  the  distinctive  marks 
given.  See  Paradise.  We  may  here  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  usual  interpretation,  and  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  Gesenius,  is  that  of  Josephus  (Vrjwv,  Ani.i,l 
3),  which  identifies  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile;  so  also 
the  Sept.,  which  in  Jer.ii,  18,  for  Sihor  or  the  Nile, 
has  Vrjwv,  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv,  27  puts  Frjtov  (A.  Y. 
**  Geon")  for  the  Nile.  The  Mohammedans  likewise 
reckon  the  Nile  as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  {Fund- 
grab,  des  Orients^  i,  304).  Others  regard  the  Oxus  as 
meant  (Rosenmfiller,  AUerth,  i,  1,  p.  184 ;  Ritter,  Erdk. 
ii,  480),  others  the  Araxes  (Reland) ;  others  still  the 
Ganges  (Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch.  i,  883).— Winer,  i,  428. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  first,  or  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held  also 
that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  great  objection  to 
this  theory  is,  that  although  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  river,  it 
nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews 
by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea  seems  to  have  origina- 
ted with  the  Sept.  rendering  of  lin"^«3  by  Fijutv  in  Jer. 
ii,  18 ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
translators  have  given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same 
passage,  that  they  had  no  conception  of  the  true  mean- 
ing. Among  modem  writers,  Bertheau  (quoted  by 
Delitzscb,  Genesis)  and  Kalisch  (Genesis)  have  not  hes- 
itated to  support  this  interpretation,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  they  adopt,  that  the  description  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  explained  according  to  the 
most  ancient  notions  of  the  earth's  surface,  without 
reference  to  the  advances  made  In  later  times  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  If  this  hypothesis  be  adopted, 
it  certainly  explains  some  features  of  the  narrative , 
but,  so  far  fh)m  removing  the  difficulty,  it  introduces 
another  equally  great.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  thai 
the  opiniong  of  the  Hebraws  on  these  points  were  at 
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contndictorj  to  the  now  weIl*known  reUtSons  of  land 
and  water  as  the  recorded  improMions  of  other  nations 
at  a  much  later  period.  At  present  we  have  nothing 
but  categorical  assertion.  Paosanias  (ii,  5),  indeed, 
records  a  legend  that  the  EophrateSf  aftcx  disappear- 
ing in  a  marsh,  rises  again  l)eyond  Ethiopia,  and  flows 
through  £g3'pt  as  the  Kile.  Arrian  {Exp.  Alex,  vi,  1) 
relates  that  Alexander,  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  In- 
dus, and  beans  like  those  of  £g}'pt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acesines,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources 
of  the  Nile ;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of 
this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote,  tliat  on 
receiving  more  accurate  information  Alexander  aban- 
doned his  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  his  mother  Olympias  on  the  subject.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  theory  afloat 
that  the  Nile  rose  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Maurctania 
(Pliny,  H.  N.  v,  10). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (n"tft,  to  burst /i/rth)  seems 

to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing,  impetuous 
stream.  According  to  Golius  {Lex.  Arab.)^  Jichun  is 
the  name  given  to  the  Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  assumed  by  Rosenmilller,  Hartmann,  and 
Michaelis  to  be  the  Gihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Arax- 
es,  too,  is  called  by  the  Persians  Jichun  ar^JUtt^  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland, 
Cilniet,  and  colonel  Chesney  as  the  modem  represent- 
ative of  the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as 
tha  name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  riv- 
ers. That  the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the  theor}' 
which  places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  Shat  el-Arab. 
Bochurt  and  Huet  contended  that  it  was  the  eastern- 
most of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  westerly.  Hopkinson  and  Junius,  conceiving 
that  Eden  was  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  Auranitis 
{  —  Audan'tU,  quari  Edenitis)^  on  the  Euphrates,  were 
compelled  to  make  the  Gihon  coincide  with  the  Nahar- 
sar,  the  Marses  of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii,  6,  §  25).  That 
it  should  be  the  Orontes  (Leclcrc),  the  Ganges  (Butt- 
raann  and  Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from 
the  side  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a  few  miles  north- 
ward of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link),  necessarily 
followed  from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theories. 
Risk  and  Verbrugge  are  in  favor  of  the  Gyndes  of  the 
ancients  (Herod,  i,  189),  now  called  the  Diy&lah,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol 
(Ugolino,  vol.  vii)  was  of  opinion  that  the  garden  of 
Eden  was  situated  in  the  region  of  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  Identifying  the  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and 
the  Gihon  with  a  river  which  his  editor,  Hyde,  ex- 
plains to  be  the  Niger,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  which 
is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath 
are  rivers  of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these 
rivers  actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  then  run  under  ground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  In  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in  a 
verj'  lofty  place,  but  are  swidlowed  up  by  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and,  after  passing  underneath  the 
sea,  come  to  light  again  in  diflerent  quarters  of  the 
globe. — Smith,  s.  v.  Eden. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sacred  narrative  makes  it  evident 
that  all  the  rivers  in  question  took  their  origin  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  we 
must  refer  the  Gihon  to  one  of  the  streams  of  the  same 
region,  namely,  the  lake  83'stem  of  Central  Armenia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Van.  As  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  flow  southerly,  so  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  by  the  Pison  and  Gihon  are  intended  rivers  flow- 
ing northerly,  probably  one  towards  the  Caspian,  and 
the  other  towards  the  Euxine.  No  better  representa- 
tive of  the  Gihon  can  be  found  in  this  region  than  the 
Araxes  (^ApdKrjt)  of  antiquity,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 


to  this  day  bears  the  same  name  amonf^  the  Anhs, 
This  is  a  large  river  in  Armenia  Major,  which  takes  its 
rise  from  a  number  of  sources  in  Mount  Abaa  (the 
present  Bin-Gol),  nearly  in  the  centra  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  bnmches  of  the  Eapbrates 
(Strabo,  p.  631 ;  Pliny,  vi,  10;  Ptolemy,  v,  18 ;  §»,€;, 
9).  The  general  course  may  be  described  as  east,  then 
south-east,  and,  alter  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, it  resumes  its  south-east  course,  and,  ^flber  its 
junction  with  the  Cyrus  (Kur),  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  (C/ol.  Monteitb,  in  the  Lomdtm  Geofjr. 
Jourm.  vol.  iii).  It  is  the  modem  Arras  (Smith,  ZHcL 
of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.).     See  Eden. 

2.  A  fountain  near  Jerusalem,  to  which  th«  yonng 
Solomon  was  taken  to  bo  anointed  king  (1  Kin^^  i,  33, 
38),  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing  of  En-rogel,  with 
the  city  between  (ver.  9,  41),  but  its  direction  is  not 
indicated.  Subsequently  Ilezekiah  "stopped  the  up- 
per water-course  [or  upper  outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  sdde 
of  the  city  of  David"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,30;  xxziii,  14). 
This  was,  perhaps,  on  occasion  of  the  approach  of  the 
Ass>Tian  army  under  Sennacherib,  when,  to  prevent 
the  besiegers  from  finding  water,  great  numbers  of  the 
people  labored  with  much  diligence  in  stopping  the 
water  of  the  fountains  without  the  cit}',  and  in  partic- 
ular of  "  the  brook  thst  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  8,  4).  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Sirach  (xlviii,  17)  also  states  that  "Hezekiah 
brought  water  into  the  midst  of  the  city ;  he  dug  with 
iron  into  the  rock,  and  built  fountains  for  the  waters." 
The  fountain  of  Gihon  is  also  mentioned  b}'  Joseph ns 
as  lying  outside  the  city  (Piwi/,  Aid.  vii,  14,  5).  Frcna 
a  comparison  of  these  passages,  the  editor  of  the  Pidt^- 
rial  Bible  (on  2  Chron.  xxxii)  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robinson  {ResearrAes,  i, 
313),  that  there  existed  anciently  a  fountain  of  Gihon 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  which  was  "  stopped"  or 
covered  over  by  Hezeklah,  and  its  waters  bron^t  1?y 
subterraneous  channels  into  the  citv.  Before  that 
time  it  would  naturally  have  flowed  down  throogh  the 
valley  of  the  Gihon,  and  probably  formed  the  brook 
which  was  stopped  at  the  same  time.  "The  fonntain 
may  have  been  stopped,  and  its  waters  thus  secured 
very  easily  by  digging  deep  and  erecting  over  it  one 
or  more  vaulted  subterranean  chambers.  Something 
of  the  very  same  kind  is  stOl  seen  in  the  fountains 
near  Solomon's  Pools  beyond  Bethlehem,  where  the 
water  rises  in  subterranean  chambers,  to  which  there 
is  no  access  except  down  a  narrow  shaft  like  a  well. 
In  this  wav  the  waters  of  Gihon  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  enemy  and  preserved  in  the  city,  in  which 
they  would  seem  to  have  been  distributed  among  va- 
rious reservoirs  and  fountains.*'  From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances there  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  an 
open  fountain,  called  '*the  fountain  of  Gihon,"  did 
anciently  exist  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  the  waters 
of  which  may  still  continue  to  flow  by  subterranean 
channels  down  to  the  ancient  Temple,  and  perhaps  to 
Siloam.  This  fountain  was  probably  near  the  present 
Upper  Pool,  in  the  valley  west  of  Jerusalem.  This 
Upper  Pool  is  a  large  tank,  which  is  dry  in  summer, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  becomes  full,  when  its  waters 
are  conducted  by  a  small,  rude  aqueduct  or  channel 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  JaflTa  Gate,  and  so  to  the  Pool  of 
Hezekiah  within  the  citv  (Robinson's  Researches,  i, 
352,  612-514).  Mr.  Williams  {Holy  aty,  ii,  4«0)  sag- 
gests  another  route  for  the  water  in  question,  nameh', 
that  the  upper  spring  of  Gihon  once  had  its  issue  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  where  its  waters  were  originally  received 
into  a  basin  called  the  Serpent^s  Pool,  and  thence 
flowed  down  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  upper 
outflow  Hezekiah  stopped,  and  brought  the  water  by 
an  aqueduct  down  the  Tyropoeon  to  the  Temple, 
whence  the  surplus  flowed  oflf  by  an  old  channel  to 
the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  continued  through 
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a  new  bore  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams thinks  was  the  Lower  Pool  of  Isa.  xxii,  9, 11. 
Schwarz  {PaUst,  p.  266)  Ulcewise  confounds  the  lower 
spring  of  Gihon  with  Siloam.  This  latter,  he  says, 
has  the  same  peculiar  qualities  as  the  water  of  a  cis- 
tern found  between  the  castle  of  David  and  the  Tem- 
ple Mount,  showing  the  course  of  the  now  closed  up- 
per fount  of  Gihon.  From  the  terms  of  the  first  pas- 
sage in  which  Gihon  is  mentioned  (1  Kings  i,  88,  88, 
46),  it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the  city 
— "Bring  him  down  (On*l'?n)  upon  (b?)  Gihon"— 
'*  They  are  come  up  Ob^|^)  from  thence."  With  this 
agrees  a  later  mention  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14),  where  it 
is  called  "  Gihon-in-the-valley,"  the  word  rendered 
valley  being  nachal  (bnS).  In  this  latter  place  Gihon 
is  named  to  designate  the  direction  of  the  wall  built 
by  Manasseh — "  outside  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west 
of  [rather  to  b]  Gibon-in-the-valley  to  the  entrance  of 
th^  fish-gate."  It  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  above 
passages  that  Gihon  was  a  spring;  but  the  only  re- 
maining pbtce  in  which  it  is  mentioned  suggests  that 
idea,  or  at  least  that  it  had  given  its  name  to  some 
water — '^Uezeleiah  also  stopped  the  upper  source  or 
issue  (XSi^,  from  K^^,  to  rush  forth;  incorrectly 
*  water-course*  in  A.V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon"  (2 
Chron.  xxxii,  80).  If  the  place  to  which  Solomon 
was  brought  down  on  the  king's  mule  was  Gihon-in- 
the-valley — and  from  the  terms  above  noticed  it  seems 
probable  that  it  wos — then  the  '^  upper  source"  would 
be  some  distance  away,  and  at  a  higher  level.  Jose- 
phus  also  speaks  of  water  brought  to  the  tower  of  Hip- 
picus  (Wary  v,  7,  8),  which  could  only  have  come 
from  the  west.  The  following  are  therefore  the  views 
propounded  as  to  its  real  import  and  locality :  (1)  Some 
affirm  that  Gihon  was  the  ancient  name  oif  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  words 
K-^a,  "a  valley,"  and  "jn,  "beauty."  The  fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  which  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
had  orir^inally  flowed  into  the  brook  Kidron,  but  was 
artificially  carried  by  a  conduit  across  the  ridge  of 
Sion  (?)  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  This  was  the  lower 
water-course  of  Gihon.  More  to  the  north  was  an- 
ciently another  spring,  called  the  upper  water-course 
of  Gihon,  which  was  stopped  or  sealed  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  and  conveyed  to  the  west  side  of  tlie  city 
of  David  (Lewin,  Jerusalem^  p.  11  sq.).  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  theory  the  *'  city  of  David"  is  iden- 
tified with  Moriah.  (2)  Others  think  that  Gihon  was 
the  old  name  of  the  Tyropcean  valley ;  that  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  was  the  **  lower  Gihon ;"  and  that  the  *'  up- 
per Gihon"  was  only  the  table-land  north  of  the  Da- 
mascus gate  (Williams,  ff(^^  OUyr  h  ^^^i  supplement). 
(8)  Others  hold  that  Gihon  was  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  valle}'  of  Hinnom,  and  that  the  **  up- 
per outflow"  was  at  the  head  of  that  valley  west  of 
the  city  (Robinson,  B.  R.  i,  846).  (4)  An  English  en- 
gineer, recently  sent  out  to  survey  the  waters  of  Je- 
rusalem, has  reported  that  there  is  not,  and  from  the 
position  of  tho  city  and  the  character  of  the  strata 
there  could  not  be,  any  perennial  fountain  in  or  around 
Jerusalem.  The  so-called  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  he 
says,  is  supplied  by  the  leakage  from  the  great  cisterns 
under  the  Temple  area ;  and  the  peculiar  taste  of  its 
water  is  occasioned  by  stagnation  and  filth  (MS.  Re- 
port). If  this  be  so,  then  Gihon  could  neither  be  a 
fountain  nor  a  perennial  stream.  The  results  of  this 
examination  of  authorities  may  be  thus  stated.  The 
upper  fountain  of  Gihon  was  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  and  a  stream  from  it  ran  down  through 
that  valley.  The  fountain  was  covered  bv  Hezekiah, 
and  the  water  brought  into  the  city  of  David  by  a  con- 
cealed channel,  partly  hewn  in  the  rock.  There  was 
an  "upper"  and  a  "lower"  pool  in  this  valley.  A 
close  examination  of  the  place  tends  to  confirm  these 
views.    No  fountain  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  could 


it  be  without  extensive  excavations ;  but  a  section  of 
an  old  aqueduct  was  laid  bare  when  sinking  the  fouA* 
dations  of  the  new  chureh  on  the  northern  summit  of 
Zion.  It  was  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in 
places  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  its  direction  was 
from  west  to  east  (Bartlett,  Walkt  about  JenuaUmy  p. 
84).  This  may  be  a  portion  of  Hezekiah's  aqueduct 
from  Gihon ;  and  it  may  have  carried  the  water  to  the 
Temple  area  as  well  as  to  Zion.  In  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom are  still  two  great  "  pools ;"  one  at  its  head,  call- 
ed Birket  eUMamtUa ;  anpther  west  of  the  present 
Sion  gate  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  called  Birket  es- 
SuUan.  The  fountain  or  rivulet  in  question  is  doubt- 
less a  part  of  the  aqueduct  system  of  Jerusalem,  all  of 
it  probably  traceable  to  the  supply  from  the  pools  of 
Solomon  at  Bethlehem.  —  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  v. 
See  Jerusalem. 

Gil,  Juan,  commonly  called  Dr.  Egidius,  was  one 
of  the  early  converts  to  the  Reformation  in  Spain. 
He  was  bom  at  Olivera,  in  Aragon,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  Alcala,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  Scholastic  theology.  After  his 
ordination  he  became  canon-preacher  at  the  cathedral 
of  Seville,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Signensa. 
Under  the  influence  of  Rodrigo  de  Valer  (q.  v.)  he 
was  led  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  ef- 
fect appeared  in  the  life  and  power  of  his  preaching, 
which  was  soon  noised  abroad.  He  united  with  Var- 
gas (q.  V.)  and  Ponce  de  la  Fuente  in  a  plan  for  dif- 
fusing practical  religious  life.  In  1550  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  emperor  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa, 
and  this  preferment  excited  the  anger  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  The  emperor  and  the  chapter  of 
Seville  interfered  in  his  behalf;  but,  after  a  singular 
trial  (for  details,  see  M^Crie),  he  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  (1551),  from  which  he  was  released  in 
1555.  He  died  soon  after.  His  remains  were  taken 
from  the  grave  by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  and  burnt, 
as  those  of  a  Lutheran  heretic. — M*Crie,  Beformation 
tn  Spaittf  ch.  iv. 

Giralai  (Heb.  GUala/,  *^bbft,  perhaps  dtmffy  [Oe- 

senius],  or  tce^A/y  [FOrst] ;  Sept.  TcXfuX),  one  of  the 
priests  appointed  by  Nehemiah  to  aid  Zecliariah  in  the 
musical  services  under  Ezra  at  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  86).     B.C.  446. 

Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e  (jGUkhertui  Porretanvs), 
a  Scholastic  theologian  and  follower  of  Abelard,  was 
born  at  Poitiers  in  1070.  He  studied  philosophy  under 
Bernard  of  Chartres,  and  theology'  under  Anselm  and 
Radulfus  of  Laon.  He  began  to  lecture  at  Chartres, 
and  both  there  and  at  Paris  achieved  great  distinction 
as  a  profound  logician  and  an  original  teacher.  In 
1142  ho  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers,  but  did  not  give 
up  his  metaphysical  pursuits.  He  treated  theology* 
more  as  a  metaphysician  than  as  a  divine,  making 
mora  use  of  Aristotle  than  of  Scripture  or  of  the  fa- 
thers. His  style  was  very  obscure.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough Realist  in  philosophy.  For  his  theories  with  re- 
gard to  the  divine  nature  he  was  accused  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rheims  in  1148,  where  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
headed  the  prosecution  against  him.  The  charges 
were  founded  on  the  following  propositions  of  Gilbert: 
1.  That  the  divine  nature,  the  substance  of  God,  is  not 
God.  2.  The  properties  of  the  divine  persons  are  not 
the  persons  themselves ;  and  the  persons  of  the  Trin« 
ity  are  one  only  in  virtue  of  their  divinity.  3.  It  was 
not  the  divine  nature,  but  only  the  person  of  the  Word, 
that  became  incarnate.  4.  There  is  no  merit  possible 
but  the  merit  of  Christ.  Gilliert  was  condemned, 
though  some  of  the  cardinals  voted  with  him.  He 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  anr^  remained 
afterwards  unmolested  in  his  diocese.  He  died  in 
1154.  Gilbert  wrote  many  books,  part  of  which  are 
yet  in  MS.  Among  those  printed  are  Commentariut 
in  quatuor  Ubros  de  Trinitate  of  Boethius,  published  is 
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BoatiUi  Opera  (BU^  lfi70.  fol.):— Uhir  tx  Prime^ 
omm,  pub.  in  HermoUas  ]l*Tl>«nu'i  edition  of  Ari<ti>- 
tle.  See  Haoiteu,  PkilotopMe  Saila^ifui,  i ,  296  sq. ; 
Couaia,  IiUrod.  aux  Oiaraga  inidiu  ifAbtilard;  Blur, 
Drtielmgkat,  ii,  MS  aq.  i  N'eander,  C*.  Bitlory,  iv,  41D, 
461  j  N'eknder. //utorya/Z><]9naf,p.  li<9,197;  Hoctar, 
Ntme.  Biog.  (JtirraU,  xji,  484. 

Ollbait,  Elipbalet  mrHeeler,  D.D..  >  Pntby- 
terian  min  later,  and  president  of  Delaware  Collets,  wai 
born  at  Lebanon,  Cnlumbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  19, 1T93, 
and  Kraduiteil  at  Union  College  In  1813.  Alter  com- 
pleting his  thvolc^al  caurae  at  Princeton,  be  «>■  H- 
ceneed  in  I8I7,  went  on  >  mbuion  to  tbe  West,  and  on 
hia  return  was  elected  pailor  of  the  Second  Preilii-te- 
tUo  Church  in  ^^'ilmin)^^,  Del.  He  waa  frequentl.v 
engaged  in  niiBfuonary  labors ;  and,  on  being  relaaaed 
from  bis  chu-ge  at  Wilmington  in  1834,  he  became 
■gent  for  the  American  Education  Societv,  but  nail- 
ed on  being  cboien  piciidentof  Delaware  College.  In 
]83fi  ha  returned  to  Wiluiington,  where  be  remained 
«ill  1841,  when  ha  was  recalled  to  the  presidency  of 
Delaware  College.  After  a  second  resignation  of  this 
office  in  1847,  he  was  installed  paitor  of  the  Western 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pbiladelphia,  and  died  July  31, 
I8J3.  He  published  The  LeIUr,  of  PtaU  ami  Amietu ; 
two  tracts,  viz.  RigentTatim  and  Ptrteceramx ;  three 
uticles  in  the  Pntb.  lierttv.  vii.  Genlogg.  TIU  Apnea- 
^pie,  and  J/ittnurionm.—Spngae,  ^Miait,  iv,  S96. 

Ollbert.  Q-ad  Bmltb.  ■  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  waa  born  in  Kew  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, September  Tl,  1814.  He  studied  at  the  Wesley, 
an  University  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  bat  for 
several  yeara  he  turned  hia  Ulentian  to  secular  pur- 
suits. In  1842  he  joined  the  New  York  CMifcrence, 
and  waa  stationed  at  New  Milford,  Connectii 
aequcntly  he  was  statlnn?d  at  Woodbniy  and  Wolcott. 
viile.  In  1817  he  iKMed.  and  removed  to  Louisiana 
on  account  of  the  aickncss  of  hia  wife,  who  died  during 
the  same  year.  While  at  the  Jvioth,  however,  be  h»d 
charge  of  Ihe  Melhodiat  Church  st  Opelouaas.  La.  In 
1848  he  ivCiimed  and  joined  the  New  York  Jjst  Con- 
ference, nnd  was  alationcd  at  Greenport,  L.  I.  After 
that  he  waa  aUtioned  at  Suuthport,Conn.,  First  Place, 
Brooklvn,  and  Rve,  N.  V.  In  18&5  he  was  affent  fin 
the  Waleyan  Universilj-.  In  1856  be  wa*  atationed 
at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  Second  Ave- 
ntie.  New  York  Citf,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I..  De  Kalb  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  Tompkins  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  which  so- 
ciety ho  orinnized.  His  last  appointment  was  South- 
port,  Conn.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  August  1, 1866. 
SboTllv  before  his  death  be  praised  Ijod.  sayinjc,  "This 
house  is  as  that  of  Obed-Edom,  where  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  resled;  it  is  the  gale  of  heaven;  heaven  baa  come 
down  to  earth;  the  snarls  sre  here.  This  disease  is 
drawing  my  twdy  down  Co  earth,  but  Jcsua  is  drawing 
my  soul  up  to  heaven;  I  shall  soon  be  there."  And 
Just  before  he  ceased  to  live  on  earth  he  said,  ^^  Is  thia 
dying  ?  it  is  felicity !  O  how  precious  Jetua  is  I  Glo- 
fy,  halleluiah  ! '  — -Wnufes  o/ tW/cren™,  18G7,  p.  77, 

Oilbort,  Joaepb,  an  English  Independent  mini: 
ter,  was  bom  In  1778,  and  was  for  many  years  pastor 
■t  Knttingham ;  died  in  18A2.  He  wrote  The  Chnilian 
A  lonemeut  (Cong.  Lecture,  London,  18:16.  8vo ;  2d  edit. 
185'i).  See/lrUiACritic.xxi,iilii  /jfto/GiHrr1,^l\■ 
hh  widow  (Und.  185:),  12n») ;  DarUng,  C^op.  BibU- 
BffmpUca,  i,  1254:  Allibone,  Didionary  o/AMlhon,  i, 
6C8. 

Ollbert  of  Sempringbam  CGdit.bbrt),  St., 
Ibunder  ofthe  order  of  Gillwrtines,  was  the  aonof  Joa- 
aetin,  lord  of  Setnpringbam  and  Tirington,  and  was 
born  in  in8:i.  After  campleting  his  sEudii-a  nt  Paris, 
be  was  onlained  priest  Uy  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
received  from  hia  father  the  stewardship  of  two  eatstea. 

had  reacdved  to  lead  a  life  of  chastity,  and  who  made 
TOUTS  of  abaolnte  aeclusion.    They  were  attended  only 
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by  a  f^w  aerruits,  from  whom  they  reeured  all  thej 
required  through  a  window.  The  property  wKh  which 
be  bad  endowed  this  institution  was  attended  to  by 
poor  laborers,  whom  he  also  subjected  to  certain  role* 
and  observances.  As  similar  institutions  were  soon 
erected  in  other  placea,  Gilbert  requested  pope  Eagvae 
III  to  incorporate  his  foundation  with  Che  Cistercian!. 
Eugene  not  complying  with  the  request,  he  was  obliged 
to  provide  in  tome  other  way  for  the  goidancn  of  b>* 
coDgregatioDa,  and  in  that  view  attached  ■  con-Tent  of 
canona  to  each  nunnery,  Naming  at  the  aame  time 
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very  strict  rulea  to  keep  then)  each  separate ;  he  placad 
the  nnna  under  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict,  and  the  esn- 
ona  under  that  of  St.  Augustine.  The  inatitotion 
counted  some  22D0  men  and  several  thouaand  women 
among  ita  members,  and  hotpitalt  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  widows,  and  oqihous  were  connected  Mith  their 
regular  catabliahments.  Gilbert  died  in  1189,  aged 
>f  hi*  life  had  not  prutected 


years.     The  at 


He 


d  ly 


ime  of  ihe  KefM- 
matioQ  the  order  possessed  21  houses,  snd  11  double 

convents  inhabited  by  both  nnna  and  monks,  tiut  tbtv 
were  so  strictly  divided  that  the  nuns  received  even 

seeing  them.     Whenever  it  became  absolutely  nrcr-s- 
aary  that  a  nun  and  monk  ahould  hold  commi 
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body  of  ten  canons  was  appointed,  together 
umber  of  lay  brethren,  subject  to  the  rule  of 
j  Cileanx.  The  order  was  never  propagated  outside  of 
,  England.  The  rule  of  the  order  is  given  in  full  bj 
:  HolsCeniuB  (torn.  ii).  See  Hurler,  Imnoeeaz  III  v.  i. 
JZtt'senossni,  iv,  a:iO;  Henog,  Rrai-EncyUop.  v,  113 
sq. ;  Hoefet,  .Vour.  Biog.  Gin.  xx,  488. 
GilbertJiieB.  See  GiLBBBr  of  SEMPsixoaut. 
Qilbo'M  [manyCifioo]  (Heb.  SWrn'o,  rsi»,  boH- 
\  tug  tpr-ag,  prob.  from  a  neighboring  fountain  ;  Sept. 
Slid  Joseph.  AnI.  vi,  14,  2,  also  Euseb.  Ononi.  fiX/ioi..), 
usually  called  Mount  Gilboa  (?£?rn  *^n),  a  mountain 
near  whicb  (according  to  some)  Gideon  pitched  on  the 
eve  of  hia  overthrow  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii,  1 
[see  Gii.EAD.  2]);  but  especially  memorable  for  tl>c 
defeat  nf  Saul  by  the  Philistine*,  wiiere  his  thre«  sona 
were  slain,  and  where  he  himself  died  by  hi*  own  hand 
(lSam.ixriii,4;  xxsi,l-8;  2Sam.i,6-21;  xjti,iaj 
1  Chr<>n.  K.  1,  8).  When  the  tidings  were  carried  to 
David,  be  broke  out  into  this  pathetic  stnin :  ''  Ye 
mountains  of  GiKwa,  let  there  be  no  rain  upon  von, 
neither  dew,  nor  field  of  offering"  (2  Sam.  i,  £1).  'The 
circunutances  of  the  narrative  would  alone  suffice  to 
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direct  onr  attention  to  the  monntains  which  bonnd  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  Bonth-east,  and  are  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  Jordan  valley.  (See  Stan- 
ley's Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  337.)  Here  there  are  a 
number  of  ridges,  with  a  general  direction  from  north- 
west to  Boath-east,  separated  by  valleys  running  in  the 
same  direction.  The  largest  of  these  valleys  is  the 
southernmost :  it  is  a  broad,  deep  plain,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  wide,  and  leaiding  direct  into  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  This  is  supposed  to  be  distinctively  (for 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  sometimes  so  called)  the  Val« 
ley  of  Jezreel.  The  higher  mountains  which  bound 
it  on  the  south  undoubtedly  form  Mount  Gilboa.  £u- 
sebius  mentions  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  as  lying  six 
miles  from  Scythopolis,  with  a  large  village  upon  them 
called  GeUms  (rcX/^ouc).  There  is  still,  indeed,  an  in- 
habited village,  in  whose  name  of  Jelbon  that  of  Gilboa 
may  be  recognised  (Robinson's  Retearckes,  iii,  157, 170). 
The  fountain  implied  in  the  name  Gilboa  may  l)e  that 
mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii,  26)  under  the 
name  of  Tubania  ("|^9  ^^  ^3),  being  the  large  fountain 
still  found  at  the  north-eastern  base,  half  a  mile  from 
the  ruins,  called  in  Scripture  both  the  "  Well  of  Ha- 
rod"  (Judg.  vii,  1)  and  "The  fountain  of  Jezreel"  (1 
Sam.  xxix,  1),  and  now  called  Ain-Jalud.    See  Ha- 

SOD. 

A  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  this  region  gives 
great  vividness  to  several  of  the  Scripture  narratives, 
but  especially  to  that  of  the  fatal  battle  in  which  Saul 
felL  The  range  about  six  miles  north  of  Gilboa,  and 
di  nearly  equal  elevation  and  length,  was  anciently 
called  the  "hill  of  Moreh'"  (Judg.  vii,  1),  but  now  Je- 
bel  ed-Duhy  (and  by  travellers  "Little  Hermon"). 
The  intervening  valley,  named  from  the  city  of  Jez- 
reel at  the  western  extremity  of  Gilboa,  has  at  its  east- 
em  end,  overlooking  the  Jordan,  the  mound  and  ruins 
of  Bethshean.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and 
near  the  base  of  Moreh,  stands  Shunem ;  and  away  be- 
hind the  latter  hill,  hidden  from  view,  is  the  village  of 
Endor.  The  Philistines  encamped  on  the  north  side- 
of  the  valley  at  Shunem ;  and  Saul  took  up  a  position 
by  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  at  the  base  of  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  xxviii,  4 ;  xxix,  1).  From  the  brow  of  the  hill 
above  the  camp  Saul  had  a  Aill  view  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  struck  with  terror  at  their  numbers  (xxviii, 
5).  The  position  he  had  chosen  was  a  bad  one.  There 
is  a  gradual  descent  in  the  valley  from  Shunem  to  the 
base  of  Gilboa  at  the  fountain,  while  immediately  be- 
hind it  the  hill  rises  steep  and  rocky.  The  Philistines 
had  all  the  advantage  of  the  gentle  descent  for  their 
attack,  and  both  front  and  flanks  of  the  Israelites  were 
exposed,  and  retreat  almost  impossible  up  the  steep 
hill  side.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  Saul  went  to 
Endor.  The  battle  seems  to  have  begun  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  king  was  wearied  and  dispirited 
(xxviii,  19).  The  Israelites  were  broken  at  once  by 
the  fierce  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  the  slaughter  was 
terrible  as  they  attempted  to  flee  up  the  sides  of  Gil- 
boa. While  the  terror-stricken  masses  were  clamber- 
ing up  the  nigged  slopes,  they  were  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  arrows  of  the  Philistine  archers.  "  They 
fell  down  slain  in  Mount  Gilboa"  (xxxi,  1);  "The 
Philistines  followed  hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons," 
probably  when  they  tried  to  rally  their  troops.  The 
three  sons  fell  beside  their  father;  "and  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him  ;  and 
ho  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers"  (ver,  8).  David 
has  caught  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  in  bis  ode : 
"  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  the  high  places ;" 
and,  "Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  upon  thine  high 
places"  (2  Sam.  i,  19,  26).  The  stripping  and  muti- 
lating of  the  slain  is  characteristic  of  the  Arab  tribes 
to  this  day,  and  Porter  witnessed  some  fearful  instances 
of  it  in  1858  near  this  same  spot  (^Hand-book  for  8.  and 
P.  p.  855).  The  Philistines  took  the  body  of  Saul  and 
fastened  it  to  the  wall  of  the  neighboring  fortress  of 
Bethshean.  from  whence  it  was  snatched  by  a  few 
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brave  men  from  Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Jordan  (Stanley,  Jewith  Ckurck,  ii,  30  sq.).  See 
Sauu 

The  ridge  of  Gilboa  is  bleak  and  bare  (Wilson,  Lands 
of  Bible,  ii,  85 ;  Ftlrst  derives  from  thb  fact  the  name 
of  the  mountain,  q.  d.  6are  land,  from  b^3k,  HA,  Lex, 
8.  v.).  The  soil  is  scanty,  and  the  gray  limestone 
rocks  crop  out  in  jagged  cliffs  and  naked  crowns,  giv- 
ing the  whole  a  look  of  painful  barrenness.  One 
would  almost  think,  on  looking  at  it,  that  David's 
words  were  prophetic  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative^  ii,  369). 
The  highest  point  of  Gilboa  is  said  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1200  above 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  178). 
The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some  ten  miles 
from  W.  to  £.  The  modern  local  name  is  Jehel  Fuhuah, 
and  the  highest  point  is  crowned  by  a  village  and  wely 
called  Wezar  (Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  353).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

GildaB  THE  Wise,  the  first  British  historian,  was 
bom  in  the  year  511  (according  to  Bede,  493),  became 
scholar  to  Iltntus,  abbot  of  Morgan,  and  was  made 
afterwards  abbot  of  Bangor.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  The  legendary  accounts  of  him  differ  so 
much  that  Bale  and  Usher  suppose  there  were  two  of 
the  same  name,  while  others  doubt  the  existence  of 
any  such  person.  "In  truth,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  ob- 
serves, in  his  introduction  to  the  Latin  text  of  Gildae 
de  Excidio  Britannia :  *•  We  are  unable  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  parentage  of  Gildas,  his  countr}%  or 
even  his  name,  the  period  when  he  lived,  or  the  works 
of  which  he  was  the  author.'  Mr.  T.  Wright  attempts 
to  show  that  Gildas  is  a  fabulous  person,  and  his  his- 
tory the  forgery  of  'some  Anglo-Saxon  or  foreign 
priest  of  the  7th  century'  {Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  Anglo-Sax- 
on period,  p.  115-134).  But  Stevenson,  Lappenberg, 
and  others,  while  admitting  the  fabulous  character  of 
the  common  accounts,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Gil- 
das really  lived  somewhere  near  the  time  usually 
stated"  (^Englith  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  writings  which 
pass  under  his  name  are  valuable  for  their  antiquity, 
and  as  containing  the  only  information  we  have  of  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote ;  although  Gibbon  describes 
bim  as  "  a  monk  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  hu- 
man life,  has  presumed  to  exercise  the  oflice  of  histori- 
an, and  strangely  disfigures  the  state  of  Britain  at  the 
time  of  its  separation  from  ihe  Roman  empire."  They 
are,  (1)  Liber  Queruhu  de  excidio  BrifannicB,  etc.,  a 
picture  of  the  evils  of  the  times  and  of  the  previous 
ages  of  British  history : — (2)  Castigaiio  Ordin.  Ecclet. 
(Reproach  on  the  Clergy),  a  sad  account  of  abomina- 
tions and  vices  imputed  to  the  clergy.  They  are  given 
in  Gale's  Hist.  Brit.,  etc.,  Scriptores  xv  (Oxon.  1691, 
fol.),  and  in  the  Works  of  Gildas  and  Nonmus,  trans- 
lated by  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1841, 8vo) ;  also  in  Gale,  i2e- 
rum  Angl.  Script  Veteres  (1684-87, 3  vols,  fol.) ;  but  the 
best  edition  is  that  published  in  1838  by  the  Historical 
Society,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson.  There 
are  three  English  translations  of  it :  one  by  Habing- 
ton  (Lond.  1638, 8vo) ;  another,  entitled  /i  Description 
of  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  written  eleven  hundred 
yeares  since  (London,  1652, 12mo) ;  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Giles,  but  based  on  that  of  Habington,  and  published 
in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  lAbrary  (1848).  See  Wright, 
1.  c;  Poste,  British  Researches;  English  CyclopcBdia; 
Clarke,  Succ.  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  i. 

Gilder,  Wii^liam  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  hoTu  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  17, 
1812,  and  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  University. 
He  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1833,  and 
after  three  years'  preaching  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  retire  from  active  service.  About  1840  he  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia  the  Pearl  and  Repository,  an  in- 
dependent Alethodist  paper.  For  some  years  he  was 
principal  of  the  Female  Institute  at  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
He  afterwards  became  president  of  Flushing  Female 
College,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  Flushing,  L.  I.     While 
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at  Bordentown  Im  estoblitlwd  the  lAUrary  RegiaUr, 
which  he  edited  for  sevenl  yean.  In  1862  he  became 
chaplain  of  the  40th  New- York  Begiment,  and  ahared 
in  all  ita  campaigna,  following  hit  charge  into  every 
battle.  In  1868  he  was  taken  with  typhoid  fever, 
which  greatly  impaired  his  strength.  He  returned  to 
his  post  before  he  was  in  fit  physical  condition  to  do 
so,  and,  while  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  regiment- 
al hospital,  he  contracted  small-pox,  of  which  he  died 
at  Culpepper,  Va.,  April  13, 1864.  No  chaplain  in  the 
army  had  a  stronger  bold  upon  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence of  the  men  than  Mr.  Gilder.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  said  to  his  son,  "  I  am  in  the  hands  of  one 
whom  I  can  trust ;  I  feel  that  I  am  perfectly  safe ;" 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  speak,  he  intimated  by 
signs  that  all  was  well. — MimUet  of  Conferences,  1866, 
p.  81. 

GU'eMd  (Heb.  Gilad\  ^7^9,  generally  with  the 
article  prefixed,  when  applied  to  the  region  or  moun- 
tain; properly  a  stony  district,  hence,  according  to 
Gen.  xxxi,  41,  heap  or  hill  of  tettimoiuf ;  Sept.  VaXu' 
a8)i  the  name  of  several  men,  also  of  a  region  and 
mountain,  and  perhaps  a  city.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is 
usual  in  Palestine,  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
couDtxy.  It  signifies  "a  hard,  rocky.region ;"  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  with  Bashan, 
the  other  great  trans-Jordan ic  province,  which  is,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  "  level,  fertile  tract."  The  state- 
ments in  Gen.  xxxi,  48,  are  not  opposed  to  this  ety- 
mology. The  old  name  of  the  district  was  ish^  (Gil- 
ead), but,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pronunciation,  the 
radical  letten  being  retained,  the  meaning  was  made 
beautifully  applicable  to  the  **heap  of  stones'*  Jacob 
and  Laban  had  built  up — '*  and  Laban  said,  this  heap 
(b|)  is  a  wiinest  p?)  between  me  and  thee  this  day. 
Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  GaUed"  O^^a, 
"  the  heap  of  witness**).  Those  acquainted  with  the 
modem  Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  in- 
tensely such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  apprecia- 
ted by  them.  Tliis  Gaieed  could  not  have  been  far 
from  Hahanaim,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  those  round- 
ed eminences  to  the  northward  which  overlook  the 
broad  plateau  of  Bashan  (Gen.  x.^xi,  25;  xxxii,  1,  2). 
See  Galbed. 

1.  A  mountainous  region  east  of  the  Jordan ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian 
plateau,  and  on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen. 
xxxi,  21 ;  Deut.  iii,  12--17),  properly  extending  from 
the  parallel  of  Rabboth-Ammon  on  the  south  to  the 
river  Hieromax  on  the  north.  The  same  name,  how- 
ever, was  given  to  the  ridpe  extending  between  these 
parallels.  With  thd  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  of 
plain  along  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  mountainfi,  in 
fkct,  cover  the  whole  region;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  "Mount  Gilead"  (Gen.  xxxi,  25),  isb^n  nn  ; 
comp.  Dent,  iii,  12 ;  Jer.  1, 19),  sometimes  '*  the  land  of 
Gilead"  (Numb,  xxxii,  1,  *isba  Y'^,}^ ;  compare  Deut. 
xxxiv,  1 ;  Numb,  xxxiv,  29 ;  Zecli.  x,  10),  and  some- 
times simply  *'  Gilead"  (Psa.  Ix,  7 ;  Gen.  xxxvii,  25 ; 
Numb,  xxxii,  40;  Josh,  xvii,  1;  Amos  i,  3);  but  a 
comparison  of  the  several  passages  shows  tliat  they 
all  mean  the  same  thing.  There  is  no  evidence,  in 
fact,  that  any  particular  mountain  was  meant  by 
Mount  Gilead  more  than  by  Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii, 
3) — ^tbey  both  comprehend  the  whole  range,  and  the 
range  of  Gilead  embraced  the  whole  province,  or  group 
of  mountains  vaguely  stated  by  Eusebius  {Onomctst,  s, 
r.  FaXad^)  to  be  connected  with  Lebanon  by  means 
of  Mount  Hermon.  It  begins  not  far  from  the  latter, 
and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks 
Jabbok  and  Arnon,  thus  enclosing  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxi,  21 ; 
Cant,  iv,  1).  According  to  Michaelis  {Afat.  Rechty  i, 
86),  this  mountain,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try so  called,  must  even  be  situated  beyond  the  region 


sketched  in  oar  maps,  and  somewhere  abont  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  this  is  CuicifuL  Strictly,  the  nAme 
comprehends  the  mountainous  region  south  of  the  iiTer 
Jabbok,  where  is  the  highest  part  of  tlie  mountaina 
east  of  the  Jordan ;  and  one  ridge  is  still  named  JAel 
Jdad  or  Jehid,  ttom  the  ruined  towns  so  called  upon 
it  (Burckhardt,  TraeeLa  ta  Sffvia,  p.  348;  Bobinson'a 
Re$earchea,  ii,  248,  806;  App.  p.  167).  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  GUeadite$  (Judg.  x,  3;  2  Kings  xv, 
25). 

I.  Dvridom  of  the  Territory. — (a.)  Gilead  is  nanallv, 
therefore,  the  name  of  a  large  dbtrict  lieyond  the  Jor^- 
dan,  continually  mentioned  in  the  Scriptufea  in  con- 
tradistinction to,  or  apart  flrom,  Bashan  (Deut.  iii,  13 ; 
Josh,  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  11 ;  xvii,  1 ;  2  Kings  x,  88 ;  1  C1in>B. 
V,  16 ;  Micflkh  vii,  14) ;  though,  to  judge  from  ita  geo- 
graphical position  (as  given  Numb,  xxxii,  26 ;  Deut. 
iii,  12),  it  must  have  comprised  the  entire  poaseaaSotia 
of  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  even  the 
southern  part  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii,  13 ;  Numb,  xxxii, 
40 ;  Josh,  xvii,  2-6) ;  corresponding  to  the  region  now 
called  eUBeka  and  JebeUAj^im.  Sometimes  it  ia  pat 
for  the  territory  of  Gad  and  Reuben  alone  (Pan.  Ix,  9 ; 
cviii,  9) ;  at  othera  for  the  tribe  of  Gad  only  (Judg.  v, 
17 ;  comp.  v,  16),  although  this  usage  is  not  constant, 
and  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  7,  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead  are 
joined.  The  cities  Ramoth,  Jabesh,  and  Jazer  are 
usually  designated  as  lying  in  Gilead. 

There  is  a  special  descriptive  term,  which  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  a  proper  name,  used  to  denote  the 
great  plateau  which  borden  Gilead  on  the  south  and 
east.  The  refuge-city  Bezer  is  said  to  be  '*  in  the 
country  of  the  Mishor"  (Deut  ir,  43);  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  21)  says,  "judgment  is  come  upon  the  conntry 
of  the  Mithor''  (see  a&o  Josh.  xiiL  9, 16. 1 7, 21 ;  xx,  8). 
Afitkor  (y]iSTQ  and  nbp)  signifies  a  *Mevel  plain*'  or 
"table-land;"  and  no  word*could  be  more  applicable. 
This  is  one  among  many  examples  of  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  Bible  topography.     See  Mishor. 

The  extent  of  Gilead  in  this  general  sense  we  can 
ascertain  with  tolerable  exactness  from  incidental  no- 
tices in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    The  Jordan  was  its  west- 
em  border  (1  Sam.  xiii,  7 ;  2  Kings  x,  38).    A  compar- 
ison of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river 
Hieromax,  the  modem  Sbcriat  el-Mandhur,  separated 
it  fVom  Bashan  on  the  north.     *' Half  Gilead'*  is  said 
to  have  been  possessed  by  Sibon,  king  of  the  Amoritea, 
and  the  other  half  by  Og,  king  of  Bashan ;  and  the 
river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the  two  king^- 
doms  (Deut  iii,  12 ;  Josh,  xii,  1-5).    The  half  of  Gil- 
ead possessed  by  Og  must  therefore  have  been  north 
of  the  Jabbok.     It  is  also  stated  that  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  along  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh,  xiii,  27) ;  and  yet  ^'  all  Ba- 
shan*' was  given  to  Manasseh  (ver.  80).    We  theref<'re 
conclude  that  the  deep  glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which 
runs  eastward,  on  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  was  the  dividing  line  between  Bashan 
and  Gilead.     North  of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flat, 
fertile  plateau,  such  as  the  name  Bashan  ('^3,  like 
the  Arabic  hashah,  signifies  "soft  and  level  soil**)  would 
suggest;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the  rough  and 
ragcred,  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for  which  Gilead 
is  the  fit  name.     (See  Porter,  in  Journal  nfSiie.  Lit, 
July,  1854,  p.  284  sq. ;  compare  76.  Jan.  1852,  p.  364.) 
On  the  east  the  mountain  range  melts  away  gradually 
into  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia.     The  boundary  of 
Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  running  along  the  foot  of  the  range.     The 
southern  boundary  is  less  certain.     The  tribe  of  Rea- 
ben  occupied  the  country  as  lar  south  as  the  river  Ar- 
non, which  was  the  border  of  Moab  (DeuL  ii,  S6 ;  iii, 
12).     It  seems,  however,  that  the  southern  section  of 
their  territory'  was  not  included  in  Gilead.     In  Joah. 
xiii,  9-11,  it  is  intimated  that  the  "plain  of  Medeba" 
("  the  Mishor*^  it  is  called),  north  of  the  Arnon,  is  not 
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In  Gilead ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  cities  of  reftige, 
Moses  describes  Bezer,  which  was  given  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Reaben,  as  being  *4n  the  wilderness,  in  the 
pkdn  country'*  (L  e.  **in  the  country  of  the  Miskor^** 

I'O^ari  y^Vt)^  whOe  Ramoth  is  said  to  be  in  Gilead 
(Dent.  W,  43).  This  southern  plateau  was  also  called 
"the  land  of  Jazer'*  (Numb,  xxxii,  1;  2  Sain,  xxiv, 
5 ;  comp.  also  Josh,  xiii,  16-2d).  The  valley  of  Hesh- 
bon  may  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  the  southern 
boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended  from  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  that 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea— about  60  miles ;  and 
its  average  breadth  scarcely  exceeded  20. 

(6.)  While  such  #ere  the  usual  limits  of  Gilead,  the 
name  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three  parts  of 
Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  seen, 
from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  **all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto 
Dan"  (Dent,  xxxiv,  1) ;  and  in  Judg.  xx,  1,  and  Josh, 
xxii,  9,  the  name  seems  to  comprehend  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan.  A  little 
attention  shows  that  this  is  only  a  vague  way  of  spealc- 
iog,  in  common  use  everywhere. 

(c.)  The  district  corresponding  to  Gilead  is  now  di- 
vided into  two  provincep,  separated  by  the  Jabbolc. 
The  section  lying  between  the  Jabkolc  and  the  Hiero- 
max  is  now  <MedJd>elAjlunf  while  that  to  the  south 
of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modem  province  of  Bel- 
ha.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  in  the  moun- 
tain range  still  retains  the  ancient  name,  being  called 
Jebel  Jitad^  ^*  Mount  Gilead.*'  It  is  about  seven  miles 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  whole  Joidan  valley,  and  the  mountains  of 
Judah  and  Ephraim.  It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ra- 
math-Mizpeh  of  Josh,  xlii,  26;  dad  the  **Mizpeh  of 
Gilead,"  from  which  Jephthah  "  passed  over  unto  the 
children  of  Ammon"  (Judg.  xi,  29).  The  spot  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  gathering-place  in  time  of  inva- 
sion or  aggressive  war.  The  neighboring  village  of 
es-Salt  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  '^  city  of  refuge"  in 
Gad,  Bamoth-Gilead  (q.  v.). 

II.  History, — The  first  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  21 
sq.).  That  patriarch,  having  passed  the  Euphrates, 
**  set  his  face  towards  Mount  Gilead ;"  he  struck  across 
the  desert  by  the  great  fountain  at  Palmyra;  then 
traversed  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
and  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from 
the  north-east.  "  In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  over- 
took him" — apparently  soon  after  he  entered  the  dis- 
trict ;  for  when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  on 
his  way  and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have 
1)een  considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen. 
xxxii,  1,  2, 22).     See  Jacob. 

Gilead  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory ;  but  it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is  refer- 
red to  under  the  name  ffam  (q.  v.),  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  gigantic  Zuzim.  The  kings  of  the  East  who  came 
to  punish  the  rebellious  *^  cities  of  the  plain,"  first  at- 
tacked the  Rephaim  in  Ashtcroth  Kamaim — i.  e.  in 
the  country  now  called  Haurdn  ;  then  they  advanced 
southwards  against  the  **  Zuzims  in  Ham ;"  and  next 
against  the  Emlm  in  Shaveh-Kiriathim,  which  was 
subsequently  possessed  by  the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv,  5 ; 
Dent,  ii,  9-19).     ScoEmim;  Rephaim. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gilead  till  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  the  Israelites.  One  half  of  it  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had 
a  short  time  previously  driven  out  the  Moabites.  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  had  the  other  section  north  of  the  Jab- 
bok. The  Israelites  defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz,  and 
the  latter  at  Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan  (Numb,  xxi,  23  sq.).  The  rich  pasture-land 
of  Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests  and  copious  streams, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who  "  had 
a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and  was  allotted  to 
them.  The  future  history  and  habits  of  the  tribes  that 
occupied  Gilead  were  greatly  affected  by  the  character 


of  the  country.  Rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  now 
the  lords  of  a  fitting  region,  they  retained,  almost  un- 
changed, the  nomad  pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal 
ancestors.  like  all  Bedawin,  they  lived  in  a  constant 
state  of  warfare,  just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — 
*^  a  troop  shall  plunder  him,  but  he  shall  plunder  at  the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix,  19).  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were  sub- 
dued and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  v,  9 
sq.),  and  the  children  of  Ammon  in  the  days  of  Jeph- 
thah and  David  (Judg.  xi,  82  sq. ;  2  Sam.  x,  12  sq.). 
Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their  almost  inaccessi- 
ble country,  made  them  in  ancient  times  what  the  Bed- 
awi  tribes  are  now — ^the  protectors  of  the  refugee  and 
the  outlaw.  In  Gilead  the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  homo 
while  they  vainly  attempted  to  re-establish  the  author- 
ity of  their  house  (2  Sam.  ii,  8  sq.).  Here,  too,  David 
found  a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a 
beloved  son ;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a  char- 
acteristic hospitality,  carried  presents  of  the  best  they 
possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam.  xvii,  22  sq.). 
Elijah  the  Tishbite  was  a  Gileadite  (1  Kings  xvii,  1) ; 
and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect,  abrupt  address, 
wonderfully  active  habits,  and  movements  so  rapid  as 
to  evade  the  search  of  his  watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we 
see  all  the  characteristics  of  the  genuine  Bedawi,  en- 
nobled by  a  high  prophetic  mission.     See  Gad. 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first  at- 
tacks of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and  to  the 
unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes — * '  Because  Machir, 
the  first-bom  of  Manasseh,  was  a  man  of  war,  there- 
fore he  had  Bashan  and  Gilead"  (Josh,  xvii,  1).  Un- 
der the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah,  Mizpeh  of  Gilead 
became  the  gathering-place  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
(Judg.  xi,  29) ;  and  in  subsequent  times  the  neighbor- 
ing stronghold  of  Ramoth-Gilead  appears  to  have  been 
considered  the  key  of  Palestine  on  the  east  (1  Kings 
xxii,  3, 4, 6 ;  2  Kings  vui,  28 ;  ix,  1). 

The  name  Galaad  (TaXaaS)  occurs  several  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  v,  9  sq.),  and 
also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek  termi* 
nation — VaXaatHrig  or  raXaS/ivrf  (Ant.  xiii,  14, 2;  ITor, 
i,  4,  8).  Under  the  Roman  dominion  the  country  be- 
came more  settled  and  civilized ;  and  the  great  cities 
of  Gadara,  Pella,  and  Gerasa,  with  Philadelphia  on  its 
south-eastern  border,  speedily  rose  to  opulence  and 
splendor.  In  one  of  these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  found  a  sanctuary  when  the  armies  of  lltus 
gathered  round  the  devoted  city  (Eusebius,  H,  E.  iii, 
5).  Under  Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again 
lapsed  into  semi-barbarism.  Some  scattered  villages 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  Jebel  Ajlikn,  and  a  few  fierce 
wandering  tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  of 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte,  but 
their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them.  The  inhabi- 
tants, like  the  old  Gadites,  are  semi-nomads,  whose 
wealth  consists  in  flocks  and  herds.  Like  them,  too, 
they  ore  harassed  by  the  desert  tribes ;  they  are  inured 
to  arms,  and  they  are  noted  for  their  hospitality.  The 
capital  of  the  whole  country  is  es-Salt  (Burckhardt, 
Trav,  m  Syritt,  p.  270;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes^  p. 
21  sq. ;  Lord  Lindsay's  TraveUy  il,  108  sq.). 

III.  Description  of  modem  Country,— The  great  body 
of  the  ran((e  of  Gilead  is  Jura  limestone,  but  there  are 
occasional  veins  of  sandstone.  The  oak  and  the  tere- 
binth flourish  on  the  former,  and  the  pine  on  the  lat- 
ter. The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  but  their  apparent 
elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater,  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  averages 
about  1000  feet.  Their  oatiine  is  singularly  uniform, 
resembling  a  massive  wall  running  along  the  horizon. 
From  the  distant  east  they  seem  very  low,  for  on  that 
side  they  meet  the  plateau  of  Arabia,  2000  feet  or  more 
in  height.  Though  the  range  appears  bleak  ftom  the 
distance,  yet,  on  ascending  it,  we  find  the  scenery 
rich,  picturesque,  and  in  places  even  grand.  The  sum- 
mit is  broad,  almost  like  table-land  **  tossed  into  wild 
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confusion  of  undulating  downs*'  (Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Pal.  p.  314).  It  is  everyvhere  covered  vrith  luxuriant 
herbage.  In  the  extreme  north  and  sooth  there  are 
no  trees,  but  as  we  advance  towards  the  centre  they 
soon  begin  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  then  in  groups, 
and  at  length,  on  each  side  of  the  Jabbok,  in  fine  for- 
ests, cMefly  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  The  rich 
pasture-land  of  Gilead  presents  a  strilung  contrast  to 
the  nakedness  of  Western  Palestine.  Except  among 
the  hills  of  Galileo  and  along  the  heights  of  Carmel, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  as  ^*  a  place 
for  cattle**  (Numb,  xxxii,  1).  '^In  passing  through 
the  country,  one  can  hardly  get  over  the  impression 
that  he  is  roaming  through  an  Englbh  park.  The 
graceful  hills,  the  rich  vales,  the  luxuriant  herbage, 
the  bright  wild  flowers,  the  plantations  of  evergreen 
oak,  pine,  and  arbutus;  now  a  tangled  thicket,  and 
now  a  grove  scattered  over  the  gentle  slope,  as  if  in- 
tended to  reveal  its  l)eauty ;  the  little  rivulets  fringed 
with  oleander,  at  one  place  running  lazily  between  al- 
luvial banlLs,  at  another  dashing  madly  down  rocky 
ravines.  Such  are  the  features  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeon,  the  hoarse  call  of  the  partridge,  the  incessant 
hum  of  myriads  of  insects,  and  the  cheerful  chirp  of 
grasshoppers  to  give  life  to  the  scene.  Add  to  all  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  town,  village,  and  fortress,  cling- 
ing to  the  mountain-side  or  crowning  its  summit,  and 
you  have  a  picture  of  the  country  between  es-Salt  and 
Gerasa**  (Porter,  Handbook  for  8,  and  P.  p.  810).  Such 
a  picture,  too,  illustrates  at  once  the  fertility  ascribed 
to  it  by  Jeremiah  (xxii,  6 ;  1,  19),  and  the  judgments 
pronounced  against  it  by  Amos  (i,  8, 13). 

Gilead  anciently  alMunded  in  spices  and  aromatic 
gums,  which  were  exported  to  Egj'pt  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
25 ;  Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvl,  11).  The  balm  of  Gilead  seems 
to  have  been  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  Midianitish  merchants  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold  were  passing  through  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  17).  Josephus  often  mentions  this  balm 
or  balsam,  but  generally  as  the  product  of  the  rich 
plain  of  Jericho,  for  example  (^Ant.  xiv,  4):  *''Now 
when  Pompey  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Jericho  (where 
the  palm-tree  grows,  and  that  balsam  which  is  an  oint- 
ment of  all  the  most  precious,  which  upon  any  incision 
being  made  in  the  wood  with  a  sharp  stone  distils  out 
thence  like  a  juice),  he  marched  in  the  morning  to  Je- 
rusalem." Dr.  Thomson  found  in  the  plain  of  Jericlio 
some  thorn-bushes  called  the  mJcum^  **  which  is  like 
the  crab  apple-tree,  and  bears  a  small  nut,  from  which 
a  kind  of  liquid  balsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  monies 
as  balm  of  Gilead,  so  famous  in  ancient  times,"  and  he 
supposes  '*tbat  the  balm  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xlvii,  11),  and  that  which  Jeremiah  (viii,  22)  re- 
fers to  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  were  tlie  same  which 
the  trading  Ishmaelites  were  transporting  to  Egypt, 
and  that  it  was  some  resinous  extract  from  the  forest 
trees  of  Gilead'*  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  193, 194).~>Smitb, 
s.  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbairn,  s.  v.     See  below. 

GILEAD,  Balm  op.  Our  English  word  halm,  and 
its  French  equivalent  haume^  are  the  contracted  forms 
of  haUamy  a  word  (jidXtrafiov)  which  the  Greeks  have 
adopted  from  the  Hebrew  words  hsz  and  *i^^,  lord 
or  chief  of  oila.  In  ordinary  language  the  word  is 
used  very  loosely,  but  here  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  substance  to  which  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  has  given  this  name.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  Jacob  the  district  of  Gilead  yielded  aromatic 
substances  which  were  in  great  request.  After  cast- 
ing Joseph  into  a  pit,  we  are  told  that  his  brothers 
espied  a  caravan  on  its  way  from  Gilead  to  Eg^-pt, 
"with  their  camels  bearing  spiccry,  and  6a/yyi,  and 
myrrh**  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25).  Afterwards,  when  Jacob 
dispatched  his  embassy  into  Egypt,  his  present  to  the 
unknown  ruler  included  "a  little  balm**  (Gen.  xliii, 


11);  and  at  an  interval  of  more  than  1000  yean  latct 
we  find  that  the  same  region  was  celebrated  for  the 
same  production,  for  we  find  Jeremiah  asking,  **Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead?**  and  from  an  expression  in 
the  prophet  Ezekicl  we  find  still  later  that  balm  wbb 
one  of  the  commodities  which  Hebrew  merchants  car« 
ried  to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17).     In  all 

these  passages  the  original  word  is  *^'i^,  tson'.  Dar- 
ing the  interval,  however,  between  Jacob  and  Jeremi- 
ah, we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  the  queen  of  ShebA 
brought  "  the  root  of  the  balsam*'  as  a  present  to  Solo- 
mon (i4fi<.  viii,  6,  €) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  later  days  of  Jewish  hutor}'-,  the  neighborliood 
of  Jericho  was  believed  to  be  the  only  spot  whei«  the 
true  balsam  grew,  and  even  tliere  its  culture  was  oon- 
fined  to  two  gardens,  the  one  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
the  other  much  smaller  (Theophrastus). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  different  waters 
to  identify  the  tsort,  not  one  of  which,  however,  csn 
be  considered  altogether  conclusive.  The  Syriac  ver- 
sion  in  Jer.  viii,  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Gen.  xxxvii, 
25,  suppose  cera^  ** wax,*'  to  be  meant;  others,  as  the 
Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited  in  Genesis,  con- 
jecture theriaca,  a  meidical  compound  of  great  sup- 
posed virtue  in  serpent  bites.  Of  the  same  opinion  is 
Castcll  {Lex.  fftpt.  s.  v.  ^'n:t).  Luther  and  the  Swed- 
ish version  have  **  salve,**  **  ointment,*'  in  the  passa- 
ges in  Jeremiah;  but  in  Ezek.  xxvil,  17  they  read 
**  mastic.*'  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  TremeV- 
lius,  Deodatius,  etc.,  have  **balm"  or  "balsam, 
the  A.  V. ;  Celsius  (Ilierdb.  ii,  180)  identifies  the 
with  the  mastic-tree  {Pistacia  lentisctu).  Eoeenmlil- 
ler  {BtbL  Bot,  p.  1C9)  believes  that  the  pressed  jaice 
of  the  fruit  of  the  zukum-iree  {Elaagnua  angvati/oUnt^ 
Lin.  [?]),  or  narrow-leaved  oleaster,  is  the  Eubstance 
denoted ;  but  the  same  author,  in  another  place  (^SckoL 
in  Gen,  xxxvii,  25),  mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca 
(Amyrit  opobalsamum^  Lin.),  referred  to  by  Strmbo 
(xvi,  p.  778)  and  Diodorns  Siculus  (ii,  132)  as  being 
probably  the  Uori  (see  Kitto,  /%«.  Hitt.  ofPaL  p.  273 ; 
Hasselquist,  Travek,  p.  298). 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  tme  bal* 
sam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation  from 
the  plant  "  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  pellucid.  It  has  a 
most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous,  balsamic,  and 
very  agreeable.  It  b  very  tenacious  or  glutinous, 
sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be  drawn  into  long 
threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish  surgeon*s,  who 
had  it  Immediately  from  Mecca,  described  it,  and  was 
informed  of  its  virtues ;  which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the 
best  stomachic  the}'  know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to 
strengthen  a  weak  stomach;  secondly,  that  it  is  a 
most  excellent  and  capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds, 
for  if  a  few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound  it 
cures  it  in  a  very  short  time**  (TraveU^  p.  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  beat 
claim  for  representing  the  scriptural  ttori — supposing, 
that  is,  that  any  one  particular  treo  is  denoted  by  the 
term — are  the  Pistacia  lentisctu  (msstic)  and  the  ^my- 
I'xs  opobalsamum,  Linnaeus,  the  Balsamodendron  cpo- 
balaamutn,  or  Gileadente  of  modern  botanists  (Balm  of 
I  Gilead).     One  argument  in  favor  of  the  first-named 
tree  rests  upon  the  fact  that  its  name  in  Arabic  (dseri, 
dseru)  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  Arabian 
naturalists  have  attributed  great  medicinsl  virtues  to 
the  resin  afforded  b}"  this  tree  (Dioscorides,  i,  £0,  91 ; 
Pliny,  xxiv,  7 ;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  p.  204  and  277, 
in  Celsius).     The  PisUuia  lenUscus  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Pococke 
(Strand.  Flor.  Pakut.  No.  661).     The  derivation  of  the 
word  from  a  root,  "to  flow  forth,*'  is  opposed  to  the 
theory  which  identifies  the  pressed  oil  of  the  zuban 
with  the  Uori,  although  this  oil  is  in  very  high  esteem 
among  the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  balm  of 
Mecca,  as  being  more  efficacious  in  wounds  and  bmiaea 
(see  Mariti,  ii,  358,  ed.  London).    Maundrell  (Joiam^ 
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from  Alep.  fo  Jems.  p.  86),  when  near  the  Deed  Sea, 
saw  the  zukum-tTee.  He  says  it  is  a  thorny  boeh  with 
small  leaves,  and  that  "the  fruit,  both  in  shape  and 
color,  resembles  a  small  nnripe  walnut.  The  kernels 
of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar,  and  then,  put- 
ting the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they  skim  off  the 
oyl  which  rises  to  the  top :  this  oyl  they  take  inward- 
ly for  bruises,  and  apply  it  outwardly  to  green  wounds. 
...  I  procured  a  bottle  of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon 
some  small  tryals  a  very  healing  medicine.'  *  '  *  This,  ** 
says  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Rea.  ii,  291),  ''is  the  modem 
balsam  or  oil  of  Jericho."  From  Maundreire  descrip- 
tion of  the  zuhttn  Dr.  Hooker  unhesitatingly  identi- 
^es  it  with  Bakuntet  jEgypiiaca,  which  he  saw  abun- 
dantly at  Jericho  {Kew  Garden  Afitc,  i,  257). 

In  the  region  of  Gilead,  the  only  production  now 
which  has  any  affinity  to  balm  or  balsam  is  a  species 
of  Elsagnun,  from  the  kernels  of  which  a  balsamic  oil 
is  extracted  (Journal  of  Deputation  ofMaUa  Protestant 
College^  p.  406) ;  and  even  the  balsam  gardens  of  Jeri- 
cho have  perished  and  left  no  trace.  There  is  little 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  plants  with  which 
they  were  stocked  were  the  Amyria  GUeadentU,  or  A, 
opdaiUamumy  which  was  found  by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia, 
the  fragrant  resin  of  which  is  known  in  commerce  as 
the  "balsam  of  Mecca."  Like  most  plants  yielding 
gnm  or  gum-resin,  the  amyris  requires  a  high  temper- 
ature to  elaborate  its  peculiar  principle  in  perfection ; 
and  in  the  deeply  depressed  and  sultry  valley  of  the 
Jordan  it  would  find  a  climate  almost  as  congenial  as 
that  of  Yemen,  where  we  find  it  now.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible that  there  may  have  existed  in  Gilead  at  an 
earl}'  period  a  plantation  of  the  self-same  amyris;  but, 
yielding  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  queen  of  She- 
Im's  newly-imported  specimens,  the  growth  of  Gilead 
may  have  become  obsolete,  and  bequeathed  its  name 
and  honors  to  its  more  favored  rival.  The  Amyria 
GUecuiends  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Amyridacen.  Its  height  is  about 
fourteen  feet,  with  a  trunk  eight  or  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter.   The  wood  is  light  and  open,  and  the  small 


"Balm  of  Ollead'*  {AmyrU  GiUadefwiH),  with  enlarged  yJew 
of  the  Flower  and  Pericarp,  and  aection  of  the  latter. 

and  scanty  leaves  resemble  rice.  After  the  dog-days, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  most  vigorous,  in- 
cisions are  made  into  the  bark,  and  the  balsam  is  re- 
ceived in  small  earthen  bottles.  The  supply  is  very 
scanty.  Three  or  four  drops  exude  in  a  day  through 
a  single  orifice,  and  the  entire  amount  yielded  by  the 
gardens  of  Jericho  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven  gallons 
a  year.  When  first  exuded  the  balsam  is  of  a  whitish 
tinge,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  somewhat  turbid,  and 
Its  odor  is  almost  as  pungent  as  volatile  salts;  but,  a^ 


ter  standing  some  time,  it  becomes  pellucid,  and  deep* 
ens  to  an  almost  golden  color.  With  its  gem-like  ap- 
pearance, its  aromatic  odor,  and  its  great  rarity — being 
worth  twice  its  weight  in  silver — it  has  always  been 
highly  valued  in  the  East  as  a  remedy.  It  is  consid- 
ered very  effljacious  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the 
Egyptians  esteem  it  as  a  preventive  of  the  plague.  As 
a  vulnerary  it  appears  to  have  been  valued  in  the  days 
of  Jeremiah  (ch.  viii,  22) ;  and,  could  it  be  procured  as 
easily  as  the  balsams  of  Pern  and  Tolu,  it  is  likely  that 
it  would  find  a  place  in  European  pharmacy.  In  do* 
scribing  Palestine,  Tacitus  says  that  in  all  its  produc- 
tions it  equals  Italy,  besides  possessing  the  palm  and 
the  balsam  {Higi.  v,  6) ;  and  the  far-famed  tree  excited 
the  cupidity  of  successive  invaders.  By  Pompey  it 
was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Rome  as  one  of  the 
spoils  of  the  newly-conquered  province,  B.C.  65 ;  and 
one  of  the  wonderful  trees  graced  the  triumph  of  Ves- 
pasian, A.D.  79.  During  the  invasion  of  Titus,  two 
battles  took  place  at  the  balsam  groves  of  Jericho,  the 
last  being  to  prevent  the  Jews  in  their  despairing  f^n- 
sy  from  destroying  the  trees.  They  then  became  pub- 
lic property,  and  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
an  imperial  guard;  but  history  does  not  record  how 
long  the  two  plantations  survived. — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Fair- 
bairn,  s.  v.  Balm.     See  Balm. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  Jezrecl  (Judg.  vii,  3).  Michaelis  and  others 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Clericus 
(ad  loc.),  that  the  true  reading  in  this  place  should  be 

7a3|i,  GilboOf  instead  of  ^?^i^.    Gideon  was  encamped 

at  the  "spring  of  Harod,"  which  is  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Gilboa.  Gesenius,  however,  thinks  (T%e9aur, 
Heb.  p.  804)  that  the  passage  merely  implies  that  all 
those  who  should  not  feel  Inclined  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Midi<inites  farther  than  the  mountain  from 
which  the  latter  had  emerged,  were  at  liberty  to  return 
home  On^,  "jwjr  montem").  A  better  solution,  how- 
ever, is  that  suggested  by  Schwarz  (Pa/fsf.p.l64,note), 
that  the  northernmost  spur  of  Mt.  Gilboa  was  also  call- 
ed Gilead ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  name  Jalud  to  this  day  in  this  spot.  See 
Harod. 

3.  A  city  of  this  name  is  apparently  mentioned  Hos. 
vi,  8  (comp.  Sept.  Judg.  zii,  7) ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  given 
in  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern  versionp,  though 
the  meaning  may  only  be  that  Gilead  is  (like)  a  city 
full  of  iniquity,  i.  e.  a  union  of  iniquitous  people.  This 
city  (if  one  be  meant)  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Ra- 

MOTH-GlLEAD. 

4.  The  son  of  Machir  (apparently  by  Maachah)^  and 
grandson  of  Manasseh ;  his  descendants  lioro  his  name 
as  a  patronymic  (Numb,  xxvi,  29,  30).  B.C.  prob.  be- 
tween 1874  and  1658. 

5.  The  father  of  Jephthah  the  judge,  a  descendant 
of  the  above  (Judg.  xi,  1,  2).  B.C.  ante  1256.  It  is 
not  clear,  however  (comp.  ver.  7, 8),  whether  this  Gil- 
ead was  an  individual,  or  a  personification  of  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  The  son  of  Jaroah,  and  father  of  Michael,  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chron.  v,  14).  B.C.  considerably  ante 
781. 

Girelidite  (Hebrew  prop.  Giladi',  *i*ir^S;  Sept 
rnXaaii  or  raXaadirijg :  but  often  the  same  as  Gilead 
simply),  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  men,  or  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  region  called  Gilkad  (Numb,  xxvi,  29; 
Judg.  X,  8;  xi,1.40;  xii,7;  2Sdm.  xvir,27;  xix,81; 
1  Kings  ii,  7;  2  Kings  xv,  25;  Ezra  ii,  61;  Neh.  vii, 
63),  or  perhaps  rather  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh, descended  from  Gilead.  There  appears  to  have 
been  an  old  standing  feud  between  them  and  the 
Ephraimites,  who  taunted  them  with  being  deserten. 
See  Judg.  xli,  4,  which  may  be  rendered,  *^And  the 
men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephnim,  because  they  said.  Run- 
agates of  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh)." — Smith,  s.  t. 
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OU«a,  St.  (Lit.  ..£>£««;  fr.GiBtn  Spin.  Ctt), 
patroD  uint  ot  woodluiib,  bIio  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Konun  Catholic  Charch  hu  let  Bpirt  Sept.  1  for  the 
commemontiaD  ot  a  ulnt  o(  this  lume,  though  it  it 
doalitrul  whether  sucb  a  penun  ever  lived.  The  ha- 
fpograpben  deacribe  two  such  penoDn:  Ifae  fint  an 
Athenian  of  the  6th  oentury,who  wrought  varioiu  mir- 
acles, and  flually  look  up  bii  abode  In  a  cave  neat  the 
■noDth  of  the  Rhone,  living  upoa  the  mUk  of  a  hind, 
and  npon  herba  and  frnits.  The  king's  bonten  once 
vonnded  tbe  hind,  and  the  arrow  elm  puaed  tbrongb 
the  hand  of  Sl.Gil«  (wboae  attiibBte,  in  legBBdarj- 
ait,  ia  a  wounded  bind).  Ha  died  in  hia  cave,  and  the 
noble  Dionaitery  of  St.  Gilea  wa>  erected  neat  [be  apot. 
Tbe  otfaer  claimant  to  the  name  of  St.  Gilei  wai  abbot 
of  a  monasterj  near  Arlee  in  the  6tb  century.  Tbe 
lirat  legend,  aa  the  more  atriking  and  poetical  one,  ia 
naturaliy  the  most  popular.  St.  Gilea  baa  teen  espe- 
cially venerated  In  England  and  Scotland.  In  tpite 
of  the  Reformation,  the  name  of  tbia  legendary  aaint 
ia  atiU  retained  in  tbe  Englith  calendar. — A.  Butler, 
IJta  of  Sainli,  Sept.  I;  Mn-Jtwiaaoa,  Lfyeiuli o/tie 
MoniMk  Onkn,  p.  S8. 

ail'gal  (Heb.  GOgil',  ^Ai,  a  ic/ie^,  aa  in  laa. 
zzviii,  28 ;  according  to  Joab.  v,  9,  a  rt>lling  away  ; 
with  the  article  a  pnp.  name,  Sept.  rd  rnXynXn.  but 
roAyuX  V.  r.  TaX^dX  m  Dent,  xi,  20  and  Joab,  siv,  6), 
tbe  name  of  at  least  two  placea  in  Paleatlne. 

1.  Tbe  site  of  tbe  Unt  camp  of  Ibe  Israelitea  an  (be 
west  of  the  Jordan,  tbe  place  at  which  they  pasaed  the 
firat  nlgbt  after  cnMsing  tbe  river,  and  where  the 
twelve  stones  were  aet  np  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  bed  ot  the  atream  (Josh,  iv,  10,  20 ;  camp.  S)  [see 
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Stoitf]  i  where  also  they  kept  Iheir  flrat  paaaover  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  <v,  10).  It  was  in  the  "end  of 
the  east  of  Jericho"  ( '■'  H'^ia  HSpS  ;  A.  V.  "  in  the 
cast  border  of  Jericho"),  apparently  on  a  hillock  or 
rising  ground  (r,  8 ;  compere  9)  in  tho  Arbolh-Jericbo 
(A.V,  "the  plaina"),  that  is,  the  hot,  depressed  dia- 
trict  of  the  Ghor  wbich  lay  between  the  town  and  tbe 
Jordan  (v,  10).  Here  Ihe  Israelites  who  had  been  bom 
on  the  march  tbmugh  the  wildemces  were  circum- 
daed,  an  occurrence  ^m  which  [he  sacred  historian 
derives  tbe  name:  '"Tbia  day  I  have  rolled  away 
(jotfo'rfi)  the  reproach  of  Egypt  f^m  offvou.'  There. 
fore  the  name  of  the  place  is  called  Gilgal  to  Ibis  day." 
The  meaning  does  not  aeem  to  be  that  a  new  name 
waa  given,  but  rather  that  ■  new  meaning  and  aignif- 
icance  were  attached  to  the  old  name.  Tbo  word  Gil- 
grU  means  a  "  circle,"  and  also  a  "  rolling  away."  A 
similar  play  upon  a  word  woa  noticed  in  the  case  of 
GiLEAD;  and  Bethel  ia  an  example  of  an  old  name 
having  attached  to  it  a  new  eigniBcance  (Gen.  xxviii, 
10 ;  XXXV,  15).  By  Josephua  {Ant.  v,  1, 11}  it  is  said 
to  rignify  "freedom"  (tXfi^ipiov).  It  would  appear 
that  Gilgal  waa  the  name  of  ttio  place  bcRire  the  Kno- 
dos,  for  Moaes  describes  the  Canaanites  aa  dwelling 
"over  agunat  Gilgal"  (Deat.  xi,  BO).  The  difGculties 
connected  with  Ibis  passage  have  already  been  ex- 
plained under  Ebau     Keil  supposes  that  tbia  Gil- 
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gal  wii  near  Kieehem  (Cdwi.  dw  JoA.  p.  S19,  ^SOy. 
The  camp  thoi  ettabliibed  at  Gilgal  remained  tlieie 
dnring  the  early  part  of  the  conqnaat  (Joali.  ix,  6 ;  x, 
6,  7,  0, 15,  43) ;  and  we  may  probably  infer  from  ont 
narrative  that  Joefaoa  ietir«l  thither  at  the  conclutieB 
of  hia  labon  (liv,  G ;  camp.  IS).  Sanl,  wben  drivm 
from  tlu  bighlandi  by  the  Fhiliatines,  collected  hii 
feeble  lores  at  tbe  site  of  the  old  cusp  (1  Sam.  xiii,  4, 
T).  Tbo  Ubemacle  appears  to  have  remained  there  at 
leaat  until  its  removal  to  Sbiloh  (Jodg.  itUi,  1).  It 
was  one  of  the  places  to  wbich  ^muel  regularly  re- 
sorted, where  be  administered  justice  (1  Sam.  vii,  IG), 
and  where  btimt-offeringa  and  peace-offeringa  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered  "before  Jeborah"  (x,8{  zi, 
15 ;  xiii,  8,  9-13 ;  xv,  21) ;  and  on  one  accasion  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  more  terrible  description  than  eitbei  (it, 
33).     Tbe  ait  oftbenairmtivealltfaiongh  leads  to  the 

the  chief  sanctuary  of  tbe  central  portion  of  the  nation 
(see  X,  8;  xl,  14  ;  xv,  12,  21).  But  there  ia  no  sign 
of  its  being  a  town ;  no  mention  of  building,  or  of  its 
being  allotted  to  the  priests  or  Leviteti,  as  was  Ikt 
case  with  other  sacred  towns.  Bethel,  Shcchem,  etc. 
In  the  history  of  David's  relnm  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
zlx),  tbe  men  of  Judah  came  down  to  Gilgal  to  mctt 
tbe  king  to  conduct  him  over  Jordan,  as  if  it  waa  cl«a 
to  the  river  (xii,  16).  and  David  arrived  there  imme. 
diately  on  crossing  tbe  stream  after  bis  patting  witb 
Barxillai  the  Gileadile  (xix,  40).  After  Ihe  erecliilli 
ot  the  Temple,  Gilgal  appears  to  have  been  nUetij 
neglected,  rethaps,  whtn  Jericho  waa  rebuilt,  tbe  tn- 
ditional  sanctity  of  Gilgal  was  transferred  to  it,  and 
there  a  school  of  the  prophets  was  established  and  re- 
mained until  a  Ute  period  (3  Kings  il,  6).      See  Jul- 

ship  we  are  not  told,  but  certainly,  as  far  aa  tbe  eb- 
scure  allusions  of  Hosea  and  Amos  can  be  undetctgod 
(provided  that  they  refer  to  this  Gilgal),  it  was  so  ap- 
propriated by  (ho  kingdom  of  Israel  in  tbe  middle  pe- 
riod of  its  existence  (llos.  iv,  Ifi ;  ix,  IS ;  xii,  11 ;  Am» 
iv,  4 ;  T,  S).  These  idolatrons  practices  are  spedally 
mentioned  by  Epipbanius  and  others  (Relsnd,  PtJatl. 
p.  782  sq.).  The  utter  desolation  of  its  site,  and  (b> 
whole  surrounding  region,  shows  bow  fearfully  (be 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled. 

Tbe  place  ia  not  mentioned  In  tbe  Apocrypha  nor 
tbe  N,  T.  Later  authorities  are  more  precise,  but  un- 
fortunately discordant  among  tiiemselves.  By  Jou- 
phus  (.4nJ.  v,  1,  4)  the  encampment  is  given  as  fifty 
stadia,  rather  under  six  miles,  from  the  river,  and  t« 
from  Jericho.  In  tbe  time  of  Jerome  the  site  of  U» 
camp  and  the  twelve  memorial  stones  were  etili  dis- 
tingulshsble.  if  we  are  to  take  literxlly  the  expression 
of  the  Epii.  Paula  (§  12).  The  diiUnce  from  Jerirho 
was  then  two  miles.  According  to  Ensebiua,  tbe  Fpot 
(^VnXyM)  ivBS  left  uncultivated,  but  regarded  witb 
great  veneration  by  the  residents  (Onomail.  s.  t.  Fii)- 
yaXa).  Wben  Arculf  wis  there  at  tbe  end  of  the  7lh 
century,  the  place  was  abown  at  five  miles  from  Jeri- 
cfao.  A  large  church  covered  the  site,  in  which  the 
twelve  stones  were  ranged  (Early  TramU  n  Pal.  p.  7). 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  (he  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tects bad  not  been  very  particular  al>out  topography 
(Robinson,  Set/arch,  ii,  287).  The  church  and  stones 
were  seen  by  Willi  bald  thirty  yeare  later,  but  he  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  whicb  ogun 
he  states  correctly  as  seven  from  Jericho.  The  stones 
are  mentioned  also  by  Tbictmar,  A.D.  1217  (according 
to  whom  it  was  to  these  that  John  the  Baptist  pointed 
when  be  said  that  God  was  "  able  of  liea  itota  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,"  Pmgr.  81);  and, 
lastly,  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a  century  later.  Tb«e 
speciflcBIions  show  that  Gilgal  must  have  been  near 
the  site  of  (he  modem  village  of  Kiha  (Porter,  BaiiA. 
for  S.  imd  P.  p.  196).  In  Van  de  Velde's  Map  a868> 
n  spot  named  ifohar/er,  a  little  south-eart  of  er-Riba, 
is  marked  aa  probable.— Kitto,  a.  v, ;  Smitb,  e.  *. 
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Schwarz  iPMtft.  Deter,  of  Palest,  p.  128)  asserts  that 
there  is  at  present  found  near  the  Jordan  in  this  vicin- 
ity a  hill,  which  appears  like  a  heap  of  stones,  and  u 
called  by  the  Arabs  Galgaia;  but  this  lacks  confirma- 
tion. It  is  probably  this  Gilgal  that  is  called  Gbli- 
LOTH  in  Josli.  XYiii,  17,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  par- 
allel passage,  xv,  7,  the  position  is  given  with  more 
minuteness  than  elsewhere. 

2.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanitas,  whose  sovereign 
(*'king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,"  or,  rather,  perhaps 
the  "king of  Goim^it-Gagal,"  bjbab  D7ia-?|b^)  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cliiefs  overthrown 
by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  23),  appears  to  have  been  situa- 
ted on  the  western  plain,  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
"  region  of  Dor*'  (verse  22).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomast,  s.  v.  TcXyeX,  Gelgel)  say  that  it  was  in  their 
time  a  village  called  GciguUs  (roXyovXi/c),  about  six 
Boman  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (Kefr  Saba) ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  present  ruined  village  JUjuUeh  of 
the  same  neighborhood  (Robinson,  Besearchee,  iii,  47 ; 
Schwarz,  PaUet,  p.  92),  althoagh  this  is  only  two  miles 
from  Kefr  Saba,  and  east-eoath-east  (E.  Smith,  in  the 
Bibliatheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  492),  rather  than  the  KUH- 
lieh,  about  two  miles  east  of  Kefr  Saba  (Robinson, 
LaUr  Reaearchet,  p.  186, 138). 

The  Gcimy  or  original  inliabitants  of  this  place,  evi- 
dently were  in  some  distinctive  sense  heathen  (q.  v.). 
'*  By  that  word  (Judg.  iv,  2)  or '  nations'  (Gen.  xiv,  1) 
the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  Vers,  as  in  the 
well-known  phrase,  ^  Galilee  of  the  nations'  (Isa.  ix,  1 ; 
comp.  Matt,  iv,  15).  Possibly  they  were  a  tribe  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  like  the  Geriz- 
ites,  the  Avim,  the  Zomarites,  and  others,  have  left 
only  this  faint,  casual  trace  of  their  existence  tliere" 
(Smith,  s.  v.).     See  Galileh. 

3.  A  town,  evidently  in  the  mountainons  interior, 
whence  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  said  to  have  gone  doum 
to  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  2),  which  is  itself  8000  feet  above 
the  Gilgal  in  the  Jordan  valley.  It  was  perhaps  here 
that  Elisha  rendered  the  pottage  harmless  (2  Kings 
iv,  88) ;  he  may  even  have  resided  here  (2  Kings  il,  1 ; 
iv,  38).  It  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Baal-shalisha  (2 
Kings  iv,  42).  This  is  probablv  the  Beth-Giloai^ 
(A.y.  ''house  of  Gilgal")  mentioned  (Neh.  xii,  29)  as 
occupied  by  the  Levitical  singers  after  the  exile ;  and 
it  is  evidently  also  the  Galgaia  (raXyaXa)  on  the 
route  of  the  victorious  Bacchides  (1  Mace,  ix,  8).  See 
Galoala.  Keil  {Comment,  on  Josh,  p.  219,  232)  and 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  316),  after  Winer  (s.  v.), 
unnecessarily  identify  this  with  the  Gilgal  of  Joshua's 
camp,  etc.  It  is  doubtless  the  Galgaia  (TaXyaXa) 
stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomaet.  s.  v.)  to  be 
located  near  Bethel  \  and  is  the  Large  village  JiljiUa, 
one  hour  west  of  Sinjil,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nablus,  situated  so  high  on  the  brow  of  the  central 
mountain  tract  as  to  afford  an  extensive  view  of  the 
great  lower  plain  and  the  sea,  and  even  a  view  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Robinson,  Eetearches,  iii,  81). 

Gill,  Alexander,  an  English  philologist  and  the- 
ologian, was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  Feb.  27, 1564.  He 
studied  and  graduated  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1608  he  became  principal  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
which  post  he  filled  until  his  death,  Nov.  17, 1635.  He 
gained  much  reputation  as  a  philologist  and  theologi- 
cal critic  by  his  Treatise  eoneeming  the  Trinity  (1601, 
8  vo)  i—Logonomia  A  nglica  (1621, 4to) :— Sacred  Phtlos- 
ophg  o/Hohf  Scripture,  or  a  Commentarg  on  the  Creed 
(1635, 8vo).  See  Wood,  A  ihena  Ozonienees,  vol.  i  (Lon- 
don, 1691,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale, 
XX,  523;  Knight,  Life  o/Colet;  Allibone,  2>ic<.  of  Au- 
thors, i,  671. 

Gill,  John,  an  eminent  theologian  and  Biblical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Kettering,  England,  in  1697.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  in  his 
native  town.  But  the  tuition  of  the  school  was  only 
one  of  the  means  of  education  that  he  availed  himself 


of.  "  As  sure  as  that  John  Gill  is  in  the  bookseller's 
shop, "  became  a  proverbial  expression.  He  left  school 
and  began  preaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was 
pastor  successively  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Highanw 
Ferrers  and  Kettering.  In  1719  be  was  settled  at 
Horsleydown,  Southwark,  where  he  ministered  for  fif- 
ty-one years.  He  died  in  1771.  Short  as  was  his  term 
of  preparatory  study,  he  must  have  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  have  been  diligent  in  his  subsequent  studies. 
He  made  himself  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  a  learned  Orientalist.  His  Rabbinical  studies 
were  extensive  and  profound.  The  fraits  of  his  learn- 
ing are  chiefly  deposited  in  his  commentary,  a  woiic 
valuable  to  consult,  but  ^so  heavy  and  prolix  in  st}*le 
as  to  repel  any  but  ver}'  courageous  readers.  He  was 
a  voluminous  author.  For  a  time  he  exerted  a  com* 
manding  influence  in  his  own  denomination,  and  en- 
joyed high  consideration  with  the  religious  public  gen- 
erally. In  theology  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  Suprap 
lapearian  type,  and  his  peculiar  doctrine  concerning 
the  relation  of  Christians  to  the  law  of  God  occasioned, 
though  it  scarcely  justified,  the  charge  of  Antinomian- 
ism.  His  principal  writings  are,  1.  Eaepoekion  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon: — 2.  Prophecies  respeding  the  Messiah 
fulfilled  in  Jesus :-^,  The  Cause  of  God  and  Truth, 
being  an  examination  of  the  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture made  use  of  by  Arminians  (4  vols.  8vo,  1785 ;  new 
ed.  Lond.  1888,  8vo)  :--<4.  Exposition  of  the  New  Tester 
meat  (3  vols.):— ^.  Exposition  of  (he  Old  Testament  (6 
vols.) :— 6.  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
Language.,  Letters,  Vowel  Points,  and  Accents:  —  7.  A 
Body  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  DUnmty: — 8.  Sermons 
and  Tracts.  He  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  Bap- 
tism, one  of  which,  entitled  Infant  Baptism  a  Pari 
and  Pillar  of  Popery,  has  been  republished  in  America. 
His  Body  of  Divinity  has  also  had  some  circulation  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  abridged.  He  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  dlvinit}'  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow.    (L.  E.  S.) 

GiU,  William,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  minis« 
ters  in  America,  was  bom  in  Delaware  (date  unknown). 
He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1777,  filled  a  num- 
ber of  important  stations'successfully,  and  died  in  1789. 
He  was  a  man  "of  very  quick  and  solid  parts,"  and, 
although  he  had  not  ei^oyed  great  advantages  of  early 
education,  he  became  so  skilled  in  theology  that  Dr. 
Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest 
divine  he  ever  heard." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  83; 
Wakeley,  Heroes  of  Methodism,  p.  199. 

Gillee  (Colonka).    See  ^oidius,  vol.  i,  p.  89. 
Gilles  of  Viterbo.    See  Eoidio  Aktonini. 

Oilles,  Pierre,  a  pastor  of  the  Yaudois  Church  at 
La  Tour,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
in  1571.  He  was  appointed  to  collect  and  arrange  all 
the  documents  he  could  find  on  the  origin,  history,  be- 
liefs, and  religious  customs  of  the  Yaudois.  He  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  this  work,  which  he  published 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  title  is  Histoire  eccU- 
siastique  des  iglises  rfformies  recueillies  en  quelquei 
vallies  du  PUmont  ft  circonvoisines,  autreffois  oppellees 
iglises  Vaudoises  (Geneve,  1644,  4to).  —  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  GhUraU,  xx,  544. 

Gillespie,  Gborob,  minister  at  Edinburgh,  was 
bom  January  81, 1613.  He  was  one  of  the  four  sent 
as  commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1648.  He  died  in  1648. 
He  wrote  (1)  Aaron's  Rod  blossoming,  or  the  divine  Or* 
dinance  of  Church  Government  vindicated  (Lond.  1646, 
4to) :— (2)  The  Ark  of  the  Testament  opened;  a  Treatise 
of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  (Lond.  1661-77,  2  vols.4to); 
besides  other  smaller  treatises.  A  new  edition  of  his 
entire  works,  edited  by  Hetherington,  was  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1846  (2  vols.  8vo),  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life.  —  Darting,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  i,  1258 ;  Allibone. 
Diet,  qf  Authors,  i,  671. 
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Olllies,  John,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bora  ia  1712, 
ordained  minister  of  the  New  College  Cbnrch,  Glas- 
gow, in  1742,  and  continued  to  labor  there  until  his 
death  in  1796.  Ills  works  are,  Uittorical  CoiieeHoM 
relating  to  remarkable  Periods  of  the  Sueoeu  of  the  Got- 
pel^  etc.  (Glasg.  1754,  2  vols.  8vo):— rAe  N.  T.,  with 
devotional  Jiefiectimt  (London,  new  ed.  1810,  2  vols. 
8to)  i—Li/e  of  [\'hitefield  (1772,  8vo ;  often  reprinted) : 
— £stajf  on  the  Messianic  Prophecies  (Lond.  1778,  8yo). 
Two  supplements  to  tbe  Historical  Collections  appeared 
in  1761  and  1796 ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  original 
work,  with  the  two  supplements  and  an  additional  one 
by  H.  Bonar,  appeared  at  Kelso,  1846,  8vo. — Darling, 
Cyddp.  BibUoffr,  i,  1260;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i, 
672. 

Gillies,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bora  at  Brechin,  Scot^ 
land,  Jan.  18, 1747,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  In  1798  he  became  historiographer  royal 
for  Scotland;  in  1880  he  removed  to  Claphara,  near 
London,  where  he  died,  Feb.  15, 1886.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral historical  works,  now  of  little  value,  and  transla- 
ted several  Greek  authors,  among  them  Aristotle 
(Ethics,  Politics,  Rhetoric),  very  badly. 

Gilly,  David,  a  Protestant  divine  who  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  born  at  Nismes  in  1C48.  He 
studied  at  Nismes,  Montauban,  and  Saumur,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Baug6.  His  life  there  was  quiet 
and  studious  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when,  to  save  himself  from  the  dragonades,  he  abjured 
his  faith,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Protestants  ordered  public  fasts  to  avert  the  wrath 
of  God  on  account  of  this  apostasy,  but  the  king  gave 
Gilly  a  pension  of  1000  livres,  which  was  increased  by 
the  clergy  400  livres  more.  He  was  sent  to  Langue- 
doc  by  the  court  to  preach  against  his  old  faith,  and 
afterwards  was  brought  to  Paris  to  confirm  the  newly- 
converted  in  their  faith.  Ho  died  at  Angers  Dec.  27, 
1711. — ^Hoefer,  Houv,  Biog.  GSnerale,  xx,  657. 

Gilly,  William  Stephen,  D.D,  a  pious  and  ex- 
emplary English  clergyman,  and  patron  of  the  Vaudois 
Christians.  He  was  bora  in  1789,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1812,  A.M.  in 
1817,  and  D.D.  in  1888.  In  1817  he  became  rector  of 
North  Fambridge,  Essex.  In  1825  he  became  a  canon 
of  Durham  and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's  in  that  city. 
He  died  Sept.  10,  1855.  In  the  year  1823  Dr.  Gilly 
paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Vaudois  Christians,  which 
has  been  attended  with  such  important  results,  not 
only  to  himself,  but  likewise  to  that  interesting  peo- 
l>le,  who  for  so  many  centuries  have  maintained  Uieir 
independence  against  all  the  power  and  persecution  of 
papal  Rome.  The  following  year  he  published  a  vol- 
ume entitled  A  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Moun- 
tains of  Piedmont  in  the  Year  1828,  and  Researches 
among  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  Protestant  InhabitaaUs 
of  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  work  immediately  attracted 
great  attention,  and  the  interest  it  produced  was  shown 
by  its  reaching  a  fourth  edition  in  less  than  three 
years.  A  fund  of  over  £7000  was  raised,  and  devoted, 
in  part  to  the  maintenance  of  a  college  and  library  at 
La  Tour,  in  Piedmont.  Dr.  Gilly  ceased  his  labors 
on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois  only  with  his  life.  See  Vau- 
dois. Besides  the  work  above-named,  he  published 
The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  four  Evangelists  eluci- 
dated (Lond.  1818, 8vo) : — Horm  CcUecheticce^  or  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Duly  and  Advantages  of  public  Catechis- 
ing in  the  Church  (Lond.  1828,  %\6) :—Waidensian  Re- 
searches, a  second  Visit  to  the  Vaudois  (Lond.  1831, 8vo) : 
—it  Memoir  of  Felix  Neff,  Pastor  of  the  High  Alps, 
and  of  his  Labors  among  the  French  Protestants  of  Dau- 
phin^ (Lond.  1832,  8vo)  :—Our  Protestant  Forefathers 
(London,  1835, 12mo;  twelve  editions  before  1844):— 
Vigilantius  and  his  Times  (London,  1844,  Syo).—Gentle- 
man's  Magadne,  Oct  1855 ;  Quart.  Rev.  xxxiii,  134. 

Gilman,  Samcei.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bora  in  Gloucester.  Mass.,  Feb.  16, 1791, 


and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811.  From  1817 
to  1819  he  was  connected  with  the  university  as  tntor. 
In  the  year  last  named  he  accepted  an  invitation  £roai 
the  Unitarian  church  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  ordained.  He  continued  to  sflrve  that 
church  with  great  popularity  up  to  the  year  of  bis 
death,  which  took  place  Feb.  9, 1858.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  North  American  Beviem,  and 
his  papers  showed  a  wide  range  of  scholarship,  as  veil 
as  great  skill  in  execution.  A  number  of  his  essays, 
etc.,  are  collected  in  his  Contributions  to  Uteratsure 
(Bost  1856, 12mo).  See  Monthly  Rd&gious  Magazias 
(Best.  1858);  Alltbone,  Dictionary  of  Authorg,  i,  674; 
New  American  Cyclopaedia^  viii,  256. 

Gi'loh  (Heb.  Giloh',  irk%,  exile  [Geseniua]  or  cir- 
cle [Filrst] ;  Sept.  in  Josh.  TtXw  v.  r.  nyXuf/i  and  Fr;- 
\tiiv,  in  Sam.  PcXc^  v.  r.  VuiKu),  the  last  named  (alter 
Goshen  and  Holon)  in  the  first  group  of  eleven  cities 
in  the  south-westera  part  (Keil,  J(uh.  p.  384)  of  the 
hill-country  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  51) ;  and 
afterwards  the  native  place  or  residence  of  Ahithophel 
(hence  called  "the  Gilonite"  [q.  v.],  2  Sam.  xv,  12; 
xxiii,  84),  whence  Absalom,  on  his  way  from  Jerosa- 
lem  to  Hebron,  summoned  him  (perhaps  from  a  tem- 
porary banishment  or  disgrace  at  court)  to  join  his 
rebellious  standard  (2  Sam.  xv,  12),  and  whither  he  re- 
turaed  to  commit  suicide  on  the  failure  of  his  colleagues 
to  adopt  his  crafty  counsel  (2  Sam.  xvii,  23).  Jose- 
phus  calls  it  Gelmon  (^ViXftwv,  Ant.  vii,  9,  8).  De 
Saulcy  (Dead  Sea,  i,  453)  and  Schwarz  (^PaUst.  p.  105) 
both  make  it  to  be  the  modern  Beit-Jala,  near  Bethle- 
hem ;  but  this  is  rather  the  ancient  Zelah  or  Zelzah 
(q.  v.),  and  the  scriptural  notices  require  a  different 
position,  perhaps  at  Rafat,  a  village  with  extensive 
rains  one  hour  twenty  minutes  south  of  Hebron  (Van 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252). 

Gi'lonite  (Heb,  with  the  art.  hrtg-GUani\  ''?%"»5n, 
Sept  o  riKuvatog,  2  Sam.  xv,  12,  or  *^3'?tfl,  Sefrt.  it 
VfXuvirrii,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  84),  an  epithet  of  tbe  traitor 
Ahithophel  (q.  v.),  doubtless  from  his  city  Giloii 
(q.  v.). 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  called  the  apostle  of  the  North, 
an  eminent  English  reformer  and  itinerant  preacher, 
was  born  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1517.  At 
sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where, 
stimulated  by  the  works  of  Erasmus,  he  made  the 
Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  his  chief  study.  In 
1541  be  became  M.A.,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  ordained.  His  repu- 
tation for  learning  soon  after  led  to  his  being  solicited 
by  cardinal  Wolsey^s  agents  to  accept  an  establish- 
ment in  his  new  foundation  at  Cfarist*s  Church,  whither 
he  removed  from  Queen's  College.  The  university 
was  divided  between  those  who  asserted  tbe  necessitv 
of  a  reformation  and  those  who  resisted  it.  Gilpin 
was  for  some  time  opposed  to  the  reformers,  maintain- 
ing the  Bomish  side  in  a  dispute  with  Hooper,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Worcester.  But  his  mind  was  open 
to  conversion,  and  in  preparing  himself  for  this  dis- 
pute, he  began  to  suspect  that  the  peculiarities  of  Ro- 
manism were  not  supported  by  Scripture  or  by  the  fa- 
thers. This  truth  was  still  further  forced  upon  him 
when,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  Peter  Martyr 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  Bernard  Gilpin  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  champions  on  the  Romish  side  to  oppose 
him.  The  result  was  that  he  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  1552  he  was  made  vicar  of  Norton,  and  in 
the  same  year  obtained  from  Edward  VI  a  license  as 
'^general  preacher,"  which  authorized  him  to  preach 
in  any  diocese.  He  resigned  his  living  soon  after,  and 
went  to  Louvain,  where  the  priests  songht  in  vain  to 
reclaim  him  to  Romanism.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1550,  and  found  the  Church  oppreaaed  and  persecu- 
ted by  queen  Mary  with  blood  and  fire.  His  nncle, 
bishop  Tonstall,  gave  him  the  living  of  Eaaingdon,  and 
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afterwards  the  rectory  of  Hougfiton-le-Spring ;  and  al- 
though bis  Protestant  views  were  well  known,  the 
bishop  protected  bim.  His  enemies  now  accused  him 
before  bishop*  Bonner,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  trial, 
and  probably  to  the  scaffold,  but  was  detained  by 
breaking  his  leg  on  the  journey,  till  news  arrived  of 
Mary's  death,  and  he  returned  in  peace  to  his  rectory. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  assiduous 
discharge  of  his  parish  duties,  and  in  preaching  through 
the  country  as  an  itinerant.  **  The  parts  of  Redesdale 
and  Tynedale,  debatable  land  on  the  Marches,  are  par- 
ticularly named  as  the  scenes  of  his  labors.  The  peo- 
ple there,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties, 
had  long  led  a  lawless  life,  subsisting  mostly  on  plun- 
der. Gilpin  went  fearlessly  amongst  them,  holding 
forth  the  commands  and  the  sanctions  of  Christianity, 
and  did  much  to  change  the  character  of  the  country. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  was  commonly  called  the  North- 
em  apostle,  and  his  name  for  generations  was  repeated 
with  reverence.  His  own  parish  of  Houghton,  which 
included  within  it  fourteen  villages,  however,  was  the 
chief  scene  of  his  labors.  It  yielded  him  an  ample  in- 
come, for  Houghton  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  rich- 
est benefices  in  the  North.  He  was  himself  a  bachelor. 
In  hospitality  he  was  like  what  is  said  or  fabled  of  the 
primitive  bishops.  Every  fortnight,  we  are  told,  forty 
bushels  of  com,  twenty  bushels  of  malt,  and  a  whole 
ox,  were  consumed  in  his  house,  besides  ample  supplies 
of  provisions  of  many  other  kinds.  A  good  portion  of 
this  hospitable  provision  was  no  doubt  consumed  by 
his  parishioners,  it  being  his  custom,  having  *  a  large 
and  wide  parish  and  a  great  multitude  of  people,  to 
keep  a  table  for  them  every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas 
to  Easter.'  But  the  rectory-house  was  also  open  to 
all  travellers,  and  so  great  was  the  reverence  which 
surrounded  the  master  that  his  liberality  was  rarely 
abused,  even  the  most  wicked  being  awed  by  it.  His 
skill  in  according  differences  was  scarcely  less  famed 
than  his  hospitality  and  his  preaching ;  and  when  to 
this  we  add  that  his  benevolence  took  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  providing  instraction  for  the  young,  and  that 
he  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  tu  the  sick  and  to  the 
poor,  we  have  touched  upon  all  the  points  which  can 
be  prominent  in  the  life  of  a  goud  pastor.  His  zeal 
for  education  was  manifested  at  once  in  the  education 
of  the  poor  children  in  his  parish  in  homely  learning, 
and  in  patronizing  promising  youth  in  their  studies  in 
the  universities.  Of  these,  his  scholars,  *he  kept  full 
fonr-and-twenty  in  his  own  house,  the  greater  number 
being  poor  men's  sons,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  meat, 
drink,  and  cloth,  and  education  in  learning ;'  and  out 
of  these  scholars,  and  from  the  grammar-school  which 
he  founded,  we  are  told  that  'he  supplied  the  Churoh 
of  England  with  great  store  of  learned  men.'  Of  his 
scholars  he  always  maintained  at  his  own  expense  at 
least  six  at  the  universities,  and  when  they  had  com- 
pleted their  studies  charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
their  settlement' '  (^English  Cychpadia,  s.  v.).  H is  £(/e, 
by  bishop  Carleton,  is  one  of  tiie  most  interesting  of 
Christian  biographies.  He  died  March  4, 1583.  See 
Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Biog.  iv,  867 ;  Life,  by  W.  Gilpin 
(Glasg.  1824, 12mo) ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop.  'Relig.  Biog.  p. 
222 ;  Hook,  Eccl  Biog.  vol.  v ;  En^ish  Cyclopaedia,  s. 
v.    See  Faith,  Rule  of. 

Gilpin,  Richard,  M.D.,  a  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  born  in  Cumberland,  England ;  studied  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  minbter  of  Greystock, 
but  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and  after- 
wards practised  physic.  He  died  in  1697.  While  in 
the  Church,  he  was  very  popular  as  a  preacher.  He 
published  Damumologia  tacra ;  or,  a  Treatise  of  Satan's 
Temptations  (in  three  parts,  London,  1677,  4to) : — The 
Temple  Rebuilt  (Lond.  1668)  i— Sermons  (Lond.  1700). 
— ^Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  674 ;  Darling,  Cy- 
cloposdia  Bibliographica,  i,  1260. 

Qllpin,  'William,  a  descendant  of  Bernard  Gil- 


pin, was  bom  at  Carlisle,  1724.  He  became  master  of 
the  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey ;  afterwards  vicar  of 
Boldre,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Bol- 
dre,  April  5, 1804.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are.  An  Exposition  oftheN.T  intended  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (Lend.  1811, 2  vols. 
8vo,  4th  edit.) : — Uves  of  the  Reformers  (Lond.  1809,  2 
vols.  8vo) : — Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation  (Lond. 
1802-5, 4  vols.  8vo) :— Lf/e  of  Bernard  Gilpin  (Glasg. 
1824,  12mo,  new  ed.) : — Lectures  on  the  Church  Cate- 
ckism  (Lond.  1779,  2  vols.  8vo) :-;— Observations  on  Pic 
turesque  Beauty  (1790,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Moral  Contrasts 
(Lond.  1798,  12mo). — Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  s.  v. ; 
Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  vlii,  30. 

Gils,  Antonius  Van,  D.D.,  was  born  July  29, 
1758,  at  Tilburg.  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 
He  graduated  at  Lou  vain  with  high  honor.  In  178S 
be  received  spiritual  consecration  at  Antwerp.  Af- 
ter this  he  was  appointed  to  give  instructions  in 
theology,  and  in  1785  he  received  his  licentiate  in 
theology.  Not  approving  the  changes  made  in  the 
University  of  Lou  vain  by  order  of  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph II,  he  resigned  his  position  there,  and  in  1786 
was  made  chaplain  at  Eindhoven.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1786,  to  April,  1790,  he  labored  zealously  among 
the  Romanists  at  's  Hertogenbosch.  He  returned 
in  1790  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  president  of 
the  College  of  Maldcr  and  canon  of  St.  Peter.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  conveyed  to  Mechlin. 
Released  from  confinement,  he  defended  the  university 
before  the  Congress,  assembled  for  the  regulation  of 
Belgian  affairs.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  professor, 
and  in  1794  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology.  The  French,  making  themselves  masters 
of  Louvain  soon  after,  convej'ed  bim  and  other  pro- 
fessors as  prisoners  to  Peronne.  On  his  return  to 
Louvain  he  composed  the  reply  to  the  m:igistrates  of 
the  city,  declining,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  attend  the  opening  of  the  temple  ofrecuon. 
From  1795  to  1813  he  experienced  various  fortunes, 
being  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  for  most  of  the  time 
an  exile.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  he  again 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  Ho 
died  at  the  university  June  10,  1^.  His  principal 
works  are,  De  ttcee  cosyns: — Eenvondige  samentpraeken 
over  de  religiezaken  van  dezen  (yd  (Leuv.  1796,  12mo) : 
— Motifs  de  conscience  qui  empechent  les  ministres  de  culte 
caiholique  defaire  la  declaration  exigh  par  la  lot  du  7 
Vend.  an.  /r(I^uv.  1797 ;  this  was  also  translated  into 
Flemish) : — De  gronden  van  het  Christen-cath.  geloof  te- 
genover  de  gronden  der  phUosophie  (*s  Hertogenb.  1800) : 
— Analysis  epistokmim  B.  Pauli  apostoli  ad  vsttm  send' 
narii  Syloce-Ducensis  (Lov.  1816,  8  vols.  12mo).  See 
Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Nederland,  D.  i,  biz.  527  en  verv. ; 
also  F.  y .  Goethals,  Lectures  relatives  a  Vhistoire  des 
sciences,  des  arts,  des  maurs,  et  de  la  politique  en  BeU 
gique,  etc.,  ii,  298  suiv,     (J.  P.  W.) 

Gim^KO  (Heb.  Gimto',  itpA,  a  place  fertile  in  syc- 
amores; Sept.  Tf/i^w  V.  r.  Tanav[,ai),  a  city  in  the 
plain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Timnah,  and  taken,  with  its  dependent  vil- 
lages  (Heb.  daugfUers),  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18) ;  now  Jimzu,  a  common 
and  rather  large  village,  on  an  eminence,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road,  about  an  hour  south-east  of  Ludd 
(Lydda  or  Ramleh) ;  with  many  threshing-floors  and 
ancient  cisterns  used  as  magazines  for  grain  (Robin- 
son's Researches,  iii,  56).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  186). 

Giiii  an  old  English  word  for  trap,  stands  as  the 
rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words  in  certain  passages : 
©gib,  mokesh',  a  noose  or  **  snare"  (as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered), Psa.  cxl,  6;  cxli,  9;  Amos  iii,  5;  and  n^, 
pachj  lit.  a  plate  or  thin  layer,  hence  a  net  or  trap,  Sept, 
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vayic,  Job  ziriU,  9 ;  Isa.  vUi,  14 ;  elMwhers  '* snare." 
See  HuMTiHO ;  Fowlbb,  etc. 

Gina  (X3*^3))  a  brook  or  winter-atream  (K^n:- 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  aa  being  not  far  Arom  En) 
Gannim  (q.  v.)  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  62). 

Oi'nath  (Heb.  Ginaih\  nra,  a^anim  [Geseu.]  or 
pnuaiom  [Fttrst] ;  SepL  nvijd  v.  r.  Vuvad),  the  fit- 
ther  of  Tibni  (q.  v.),  king  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Is- 
rael (1  Kings  xvi,  21,  22).     B.C.  ante  926. 

Ghin'netho  (Heb.  Gimetkey^  *^irsa,  Sept.  Tiva- 
^wfj  Vulg.  G€uUum\  a  corrupt  reading  (Neb.  zil,  4) 
for  the  name  Ginkethon  (q.  v.). 

Gin^'nethon  (Heb.  Giimethon\  '{''^•^  gardener  or 
great  garden;  Sept  Vaawa^utv  and  rava3M&,Vulg. 
Genthon),  one  of  the  "chief"  priests  tliat  returned 
from  the  captivitj  nvith  Zembbabel  (Neh.  xii,  4,  where 
the  reading  is  "Gennetho"),  and  subscribed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (x,  6);  his  son  MeshuUam  is 
mentioned  as  contemporary  with  the  high-priest  Joia- 
kim  (xii,  16).     B.C.  53&-410. 

Gioberti,  Vincenzo,  a  distinguished  Kalian  phi- 
losopher and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Turin,  April  5, 
1801.  He  studied  theology  in  the  uniyereity  of  his 
native  city,  was  received  doctor  in  1823,  and  in  1825 
was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  professor  of  theolo- 
Ifv  in  the  university.  He  acquired  great  reputation, 
and  became  court  chaplain  in  1831.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  implicated  in  a  republican  conspuracy  (said  to 
have  been  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  liberal  sympathies  of  the  king),  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  then  exiled  without  trial.  He  went  first 
to  Paris,  thence  to  Brussels,  where  he  remained  until 
1843,  in  the  humble  position  of  tutor  in  a  private  schooL 
Some  time  after  he  declined  a  professorship  of  philoso- 
phy offered  him  by  cardinal  Wiseman,  preferring  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  literar>'  labors.  His  first 
publication  was  the  Teoria  del  SooranaturaU  (Capo- 
lago,  1838).  In  1839  he  published  his  Tntroduzione  alio 
studio  delta  FUotofia,  This  remarkable  work  was  fol- 
lowed in  1841  by  his  Del  BtUo,  in  which  the  author 
analyzes  Christian  epopee,  and  especially  Dante's 
Divina  Comedia,  Gioberti  next  employed  himself 
against  the  modem  German  philosophers  and  the 
French  encyclopedists,  whose  ideas  outlived  the  Revo- 
lution. He  wrote  successively  the  Lettres  polemiques 
eontre  La  Mesmait  (Paris,  1840) ;  JM  Buono ;  and  £r- 
rorifilosafici  di  Antonio  Romiai  (Capolago,  1842).  In 
opposing  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  La  Mennais  and 
Rosmini,  Gioberti  evinces  great  argumentative  talent, 
and  a  vivid  imagination.  He  aimed  at  making  Italy 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  doctrines,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  enabling  her  subsequently  to  expel  for- 
eign political  interference.  He  was  careful  always  to 
profess  orthodox  opinions,  so  as  not  to  give  either  the 
Italian  princes  or  the  pope  any  hold  against  him.  His 
new  catholic  system  found  many  adherents.  In  order 
to  raise  the  clergy  in  the  popular  esteem,  he  advocated 
such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  required,  and  ad- 
vised the  priests  to  head  the  social  movement  and  to 
disseminate  instruction  among  the  people.  He  also  call- 
ed on  the  learned  men  of  Italy,  inviting  them  to  regain 
their  former  ascendency  by  uniting  faith  with  science 
and  art.  In  this  view  he  wrote  his  //  Primato  civile  e 
morale  degli  ItaL  (Paris,  1843).  This  remarkable  work, 
which  proposed  the  plan  of  a  Roman  confederacy  headed 
by  the  pope,  and  which  has  had  great  influence  on  the 
recent  history  of  Italy,  was  not  at  the  time  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion.  The  substance  of  the  book  is  as 
follows:  *^ Italy  has  been  twice  at  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean civilization ;  once  in  antiquity,  and  again  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  latter  period  Italy  owed  its  su- 
premacy to  the  popes,  who  were  then  the  natural  arbi- 
ters of  princes  and  the  spiritual  sovereigns  of  the  na- 
tions. The  downfiill  of  Italy  is  due  to  the  downfall  of 
the  papacy.     The  problem  now  is  to  restore  the  papal 


power,  aa  a  wural  dominion  based  on  religimi  and  paK. 
lie  opinion."  Gioberti  aims  at  **  restoring  the  papal 
arbitration  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people ;  be 
wishes  to  lead  it  back  to  the  time  of  Gregory  VII  and 
of  Alexander  III,  and  in  this  restoration  of  tiie  pact 
finds  the  best  means  of  repulsing  foreign  oppression 
by  the  unaided  eflbrta  of  Italy  alone.  As  for  tlie  fonn 
of  government,  he  inclines  to  a  constitutional  monar- 
chy, and,  like  Alfleri,  considen  Piedmont  as  the  most 
compact,  best  oiganlzed,  and  most  vital  state  of  Italy ; 
calls  it  to  closer  nnion  with  tlie  other  provincea,  and 
by  showing  to  it  the  perspective  of  a  united  Italy,  in- 
vites it  to  become  the  champion  of  national  independ^ 
ence."  The  work  was  published  under  the  moat  un- 
fiivorable  ciroumstances,  during  the  last  yean  of  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  Jesuits,  despite  a 
few  compliments  to  thefar  order,  which  the  anther  had 
skilfully  introduced  in  his  book,  were  alanncd  at  its 
tendencies.  Gioberti,  however,  answered  tiieir  objec- 
tions in  /  Protegowteni  (1845);  //  Geeuiia  modemo  (Cft- 
polago,  1847, 8  vob. ;  German  transl.  by  Comet,  Lpc 
1849, 3  vols.).  This  work,  written  ab  iraUy  bad  an  im- 
mense «ffect;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Pied- 
mont, and  from  all  the  other  states  of  Peninsular  Italy. 
After  the  events  of  1848  Gioberti  was  recalled  from 
exile,  and  his  return  was  a  triumph.  He  went  to 
Milan,  started  the  project  of  union  between  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont,  and  traversed  Central  Italy,  inviting 
all  parties  to  unite  for  the  good  of  the  oountrr.  He 
decUned  the  office  of  senator  which  was  offered  him 
by  Charles  Albert,  but  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Turin,  and  at 
once  chosen  for  its  president.  In  1848  he  was  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction,  and  president  of  the  ao-«alled 
Demoeroiui  council.  Austrian  intrigues  deiieated  Gio- 
berti*s  plans,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  cabinet.  He  then  advocated  his  views  in  a  news, 
paper  entitled  //  8aggfatore,  The  misfortunes  of  Italy 
and  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  take  again  an  active  part  in  state  af- 
&irs.  Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  him  in  the  Delau- 
nay-Pinelli  cabinet,  without  any  special  department; 
yet  the  conservative  party  managed  soon  after  to  have 
htm  appointed  amharsador  to  Paris,  as  a  meana  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him.  He  understood  it  so,  sent  in  his  res- 
ignation, and  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  coast 
Gallina,  returned  to  private  life.  He  afterwards  pub* 
lished  bis  Del  Rinnovamenio  cirile  ddt  Italia  (Paris  and 
Turin,  1861,  2  vols.).  In  this  work  he  examines  with 
great  impartiality  into  the  causes  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Italy.  Among  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  inde- 
pendence he  signalizes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exagger- 
ation of  the  principles  of  municipal  and  eccleaiastical 
power,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dangerous  infinence  of 
Mazzinlanism.  Sympathizing  with  the  loyalty  and 
liberalism  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  he,  so  to  say,  traces 
out  for  him  the  line  to  be  followed  to  arrive  at  the  re> 
generation  of  Italy.  Gioberti  was  prepsring  a  philo- 
sophical work,  entitled  Protohgia,  when  he  died  sud- 
denly at  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1851.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Introduzion^  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  Introduction  a  Vitude  de  la 
Philotophie  (Paris,  1847,  3  vols.  8vo).  The  Ckrutian 
Remembrancer  (July,  1853,  art  i)  remarks  upon  it  as 
follows :  *'  With  regard  to  the  Introduction  to  PJUfaeo- 
phg^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  express  an  opinion, 
because  (speaking  with  the  utmost  seriousness)  we 
have  a  great  difliculty  in  deciding,  upon  internal  evi- 
dence alone,  whether  it  was  the  product  of  a  sane 
mind.  The  excitement  visible  throughout ;  the  lofty 
tone  in  which  he  passes  judgment  upon  others,  ai^ 
pours  forth  his  own  *  utterances ;'  the  virulence  with 
which  he  treats  some  who  differ  from  him,  combined 
with  the  obscurity  and  dreaminess  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed ;  the  extraordinary  nature  of  tho  premises  he 
assumes,  and  his  dogmatism,  not  the  leas  arrogant 
from  his  entire  nnconsdousness    all  theae  things  on 
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th«  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  hie  acutenese,  depth, 
inlormation,  and  power  of  argument,  leave  us  much 
at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  the  author  was  in  his  so- 
ber senses  or  not.     We  give  a  brief  abstract  of  his 
views,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  comprehend 
them.     He  oonceivee  that  the  source  of  all  human 
knowledge  is  in  God,  and  that  it  is  one  whole,  and  in 
a  manner  identical  with  God  himself;  and  the  name 
which  he  gives  it  is  '  L'  Id6a,*  or  Thought.     This  di- 
vine thought  is  communicated  to  nuin  in  proportion  as 
he  is  capablo  of  receiving  it ;  and  it  is   '  the  light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world/    Man  receives  it  by  means  of  his  reason,  which 
is  capable  of  directly  beholding  it;  and  this  direct  be- 
holding (or  intuition)  of  the  '  Idea'  is  the  origin  and 
first  cause  of  all  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  which 
the  mind  of  man  possesses.     It  b  innate,  inasmuch  as 
it  rises  to  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  as  the  thought 
which  apprehends  it ;  but  it  does  not  rise  within  the 
mind,  but  enters  it  from  without.     It  is  the  principle 
of  knowledge  to  the  human  mind,  from  the  very  first 
exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  thinking  being.     The  simi- 
larity of  tliis  view  to  that  of  Plato,  revived  and  modi- 
fied by  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent.    But  this  direct  intuition  of  the  divine  thought 
by  the  reason,  although  the  origin  of  all  thoughts  in 
the  soul,  is  by  itself  but  inchoate  and  imperfect.     In 
order  to  render  it  available,  it  requires  that  this  intu- 
ition should  be  reflected  on ;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  means  of  language,  for  man  cannot  reflect  on  and 
(so  to  speak)  repeat  the  original  intuition  except  by 
means  of  language,  which  renders  determinate  what 
was  before  imperfect.    For  this  purpose  language  was 
given  to  man,  and  by  means  of  language  God  origin- 
ally reveals  to  man  that  which  he  lias  caused  him  to 
behold  by  internal  and  direct  intuition ;  and  by  means 
of  language  this  same  revelation  is  repeated  and  car- 
ried on  from  generation  to  generation;  and  by  the 
same  medium,  employed  analogically,  the  knowledge 
of  the  divine  thought  is  more  and  more  revealed.-   Yet 
language  is  not  the  cause  of  human  knowledge,  nor  is 
it,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  knowledge,  the  medium  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  divine  thought  to  the  mind  (for 
that  shines  immediately  upon  the  mind),  but  it  is  the 
occasion  of  its  being  completely  revealed.     For  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  and  natural  knowledge  this  com- 
bination of  intuition  with  language  is  the  method  or- 
dained ;  but  supernatural  knowledge  can  be  convo3'ed 
only  by  means  of  language ;  and  divine  truths  are  not 
seen  by  intuition,  but  believed.     Yet  all  knowledge 
of  every  kind  has  its  source  in  the  divine  thought,  and 
consists  of  such  views  of  it  as  the  individual  is  captfble 
of.     Besides  reason,  which  is  capable  of  beholding  the 
divine  thought,  man  has  likewise  internal  and  tpiritital 
feelingi  or  emotions,  which  are  modifications  of  the 
mind,  and  preserved  by  feeling;  and,  in  addition,  ho 
possesses  material  and  external  feelings^  having  refer- 
ence to  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  perceived  by  sen- 
sation and  the  outward  senses.     The  ordinary  range 
of  modern  metaphysics  is  confined  to  those  internal 
and  external  feelings;  and  it  is  a  common  error  to 
substitute  the  internal  feeling  as  a  first  principle,  in- 
stead of  that  which  is  apprehended  by  the  reason 
through  direct  intuition,  and  revealed  to  the  soul  by 
language  and  reflection.     It  is  likewise  an  equal^ 
common  error  to  substitute  reflection  on  these  internal 
and  external  feelings  for  reason,  as  the  initiatory  in- 
strument of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  phi- 
losophy.   (Here  he  is  evidently  alluding  to  Locke  and 
his  followers.)     But  it  is  by  the  view  or  intuition  of 
the  divine  thought  that  meaning  is  given  to  these  va- 
rious feelings,  external  and  internal,  and  to  the  vari- 
ous sensible  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  basis  of  all  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  being ; 
yet  not  of  an  abstract  idea,  but  of  the  concrete  person- 
al Being,  God  himself,  acting  as  a  cause  and  produc- 
ing txisteneet,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  oply  bdnff^  becanae 


he  alone  has  being  in  himself.    The  knowledge  of  this 
being  is  gained  by  revelation,  by  means  of  the  written 
word,  wherein  he  declares  himself,  *  I  am  that  I  am ;' 
and  the  mind  beholds  him,  and  has  him  made  known 
to  it  internally,  through  the  reason,  independently  of 
all  external  sensations.     God  being  the  only  being, 
all  other  things  are  only  eiustences ;  and  man  learns 
from  the  revealed  word  that  the  one  being  created  ex- 
istences ;  not  that  he  extends  himself  into  these  va- 
rious manifestations  (as  Hegel  teaches) ;  not  that  he 
causes  these  existences  to  emanate  f^om  himself,  as 
other  Pantheists  teach,  but  that  he  creates  them. 
Man  thus  learns  their  proper  nature,  viz.  that  they 
are  distinct,  individual,  real  things,  having  a  kind  of 
personality ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  creation  which  gives 
them  this  reality  and  individuality ;  and  that  it  is  only 
by  the  fact  of  their  being  created  that  their  reality  is 
assured  to  us ;  that,  in  short,  nothing  but  the  act  of 
creation  could  assure  to  us  the  reality  of  external 
things.     Gioberti  holdp,  moreover,  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy  must  begin  with  a  knowledge  of 
being  and  existences,  and  their  relation  to  each  other; 
and  that  not  of  abstract  being  or  abstract  existence, 
but  of  one  concrete  Being,  and  of  many  concrete  indi- 
vidual existences ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  divino 
thought  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  by  a  direct 
view  of  them,  which  gives  life  and  meaning  to  all  our 
sensations  and  feelings  in  connection  with  them.     Ho 
likewise  teaches  that  principles  of  knowledge  are  ob- 
jective, eternal,  and  absolute ;  that  they  are  not  the 
creation  of  the  mind,  nor  sought  out  by  it,  but  that  they 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  unsought,  and  are  first 
truths — the  foundation  of  other  truths.     He  teaches 
that  the  permanent  possession  of  the  divine  thought 
depends  in  a  degree  on  man  himself;  that  he  may 
rebel  against  it,  and  thus  fail  to  receive  it,  and  fall 
into  error.     He  teaches  that  it  is  by  the  participation 
of  it  that  individuals  possess  a  moral  personality ;  that 
it  is  the  vital  principle,  and  that  if  it  were  entirely 
withdrawn  the  consequence  would  be  annihilation; 
that  inasmuch  as  the  divine  thought  creates  and  gov- 
erns the  universe,  it  is  the  soul  of  the  world ;  inasmuch 
as  it  dwells  in  men's  minds,  it  is  knowledge ;  inasmuch 
as  it  actuates,  produces,  determines,  and  classifies  the 
powers  of  nature,  it  is  the  generic  and  specific  essence 
of  things ;  that  the  basis  of  generality  is  the  Divine 
Being  himself,  having  in  himself  the  ideas  of  all  pos- 
sible things,  and  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  those 
ideas."    He  left  a  number  of  MSS.,  which  were  edited 
and  published  by  G.  Massari,  under  the  title  Opere  in- 
edUe  di  Vincengo  OioberH  (Torino,  1856-60,  C  vols.  8vo). 
There  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Gioberti  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  1861,  p.  237. 
See  also  Massari,  Vita  e  MorU  di  GioberU  (Flor.  1848X 
and  Etudes  sur  Gioberti;  Cruger,  Etguisses  Italieimes; 
SpavenU,  Lajilosofia  di  Gioberti  (Naples,  1864) ;  Eis- 
orgimenio  (Oct.  1861);  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale, 
XX,  585  sq.;  New  American  Cgclopasdia,  viii,  259  sq. ; 
North  British  Review^  voL  xi ;  Brownson's  Review^  iv, 
409  sq. 

Giordano  Bmna    See  Bbuno. 

Glr.    See  Cqalk. 

OiralduB  Cambrensia  (Sylvester),  archde». 
con  of  Brecon  and  titular  bishop  of  Menevia  or  St. 
David's,  was  bom  at  Pembroke,  Wales,  in  1146. 
He  finished  his  education  in  Paris,  and  in  1175  was 
appointed  by  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
his  legate  for  Wales,  and  was  soon  after  made  arch^ 
deacon  of  Brecon.  In  the  following  year  he  waa 
elected  bishop  of  Menevia,  but  king  Henry  II  refused 
to  confirm  the  election.  He  then  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  as  be  says  himself,  in  his  De  r^nts  a  se  gestis, 
he  passed  for  the  most  learned  person  in  jurisprudence, 
and  was  ofifered  the  professorship  of  canon  law,  which 
he  declined.  He  afterwards  administered  for  a  while 
the  affalTB  of  the  bishopric  of  Menevia,  and  in  1184  be- 
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cun*  watt  preacher  of  Henry  II.  H<  ucampuiied 
Il>nry'>  >on  John  it  advbcr  In  th«  axpeditloo  >Kun>t 
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poaing  othen,  of  wbicb  hs  hai  bimtelf  gii 
index.  In  the  mid'C  of  tbeie  occugstiDDa  ha  received 
once  more  an  offer  oflbebisbopric  of  St.  David's,  and 
iraald  bare  met  with  DooppositioafromthecooTt;  bat, 
tlma  the  dishoDorabls  terma  on  which  it  ira*  offered, 
be  refuaed  the  eccleaiasljca!  dignity  which  had  ao  long 
bean  the  object  of  hi)  eemeat  wiahes.  He  died  at  St. 
David'a  in  the  aeventy-fburth  year  of  hii  age,  and  ni 
boried  in  tha  cathedral  church,  where  his  eOlgy  atill 

arch.  Ginldas  appears  to  have  been  an  upright  and 
■bio  man.  Aa  an  eceteeiietlc  ha  wai  lealons,  octiTe, 
end  fearless  in  maintiinlng  the  right*  and  dignities  of 
hia  Chnrch ;  but  he  van,  at  the  aame  time,  honeat  and 
dialntcrested.  As  a  acholar  be  was  learned,  and  at  a 
collector  of  bistoriol  materials  diligent,  br  beyond 
the  measnre  of  his  age.  As  a  historian,  however,  be 
waafuUof  cTedulity,anda«a  man,  as  hia  worts  prove,  | 
one  of  the  vainest  upon  record.  Glraldni  has  himself  i 
given  a  estalogne  of  bis  works,  ss  well  aa  a  long  bis-  ■ 
tory  of  hia  actlana,  both  printed  by  Wharton.  Other  ' 
liata  will  be  (band  in  Fabriciua,  BiblieOtca  Med.  tl  Inf. 
LaHitilalU  (edit.  PaUv.  4to,  17M),  lii,  68,  and  In  tha 
notes  to  his  life  in  the  Biogr.  Brilan.  (ed.  177B),  i,  MO;  [ 
64!,  G14.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoara  haa  given  a  full 
account  of  such  MS3.  of  his  works  a*  exist  In  the  sev- 1 
eral  libraries  in  the  Britiah  Kluseum,  in  the  Archiepis- 1 
copal  Library  at  Lambeth,  at  Bene't  (Corpus  rbristi) 
College,  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
Bodleian.  Tboie  printed  are,  Kmtrarium  Cawbria 
(Lend.  15S5,  Svo),  and  In  Camden's  Angl.  Norm.,  etc.. 
Script.  (Francof.  1602,  fol.),  p.  81S-878  -.^Ti/pcgnipKa 
Bibrrma  (Camden,  at  sup.),  p.  CSS-TM :— f^^nnfio 
lliientia  (ibidem),  p.  Ibi-SlS -.—Dfterifitio  Cambrit 
(ibid.),  p.  8T9-S92.  Several  short  pieces  by  Giraldus 
■re  printed  in  the  aecond  volume  of  Wharton's  Avglia 
Sacrn.  Tha  Gemma  Eedaiattica,  pnljliahed  at  Mentz 
in  1M9,  without  the  aulhoi'a  name,  under  the  title  of 
Ctmma  Anima,  is  ascribed  lo  Giraldua.  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  Itinnviy  of  Arci- 
hithop  Baldicin  tMroiiji  Waki,  tranalaled  into  English, 
and  illustrated  with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of 
Giraldus  (2  vols.  4to)."  A  new  edition,  CiratH  Cam- 
irauit  Opera,  is  now  publishing,  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rcdla,  edited  by  J.  P.  Diroock ;  G 
vols,  were  issued  up  to  1l<68.  See  Wharton,  Anglia 
Baera.  II,  Abl-513^  Fabricius,  BiUiollieca  M/d.  M  /-/. 
LatmlatU !  Kvgi.  Cf/dopadia,  s.  v.  Barry ;  Biog.  Bri- 
(Mnco,  s.  V.  Barri ;  Hersog,  Real-Eniytlopddle.  v,  164 ; 
Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Liltrana,  Anglo-Norman  Period, 
p.  880-97. 

Oix^e,  an  essential  arUcle  of  dress  in  the  East, 
and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.     The  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  ■nd  Greek  words  it, :  1.  nijn,  dagor', 
or  miin  (fem.),  chagorah',  girder  (Prov.  xxxi,  24  ; 
Eiek'  xiiii,  15;  Gen.  lii,  7;  S  Sun.  xviii,  11;  Isa. 
xxxli,  11),  which  la  the  general  term  for  ■  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers  (1  Sam.  xviii,  i ; 
2  Sum.  XX,  8;  1  Kings  ii,  5;  2  Kings  iil,  21),  or  by 
women  (Isa.  iii,  24).     2.  '^'tltt,  eu/r',  something  iounil 
(laa.  xl,  5),  especially  used  of  the  girdles  worn 
men;  whether  by  prophets  (2  Kings  i,8;  Jer.  xiii 
Boldiers  (laa.  v,  27 1  £ick.  xxiii,  15),  or  kings  in  t 
military  capacity  (Job  xii,  18).     a  mo,  naioei' 
n-n,  mati'mh,  a  band  ("strength,"  Job  xU.Sl),  i 
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of  the  girdle  worn  by  men  alooe  (Paa.  dx,  19;  Ira. 
xxiil,  10).  4.  These,  as  well  as  the  general  tenn  Cuvij. 
a  MI,Hatl.  iii,  4 ;  X,  9;  Hark  1,6;  vi,6;  Act*  xxi. 
11 ;  Rev.  i,  IS;  xv,  G,  require  no  apeci^  eJncidatiOB. 
Besidea  these  were  the  fiiUowing  peenliar  tenia :  5. 
WM,  abnef  (from  the  Sanscrit  braidJta.  B  baad),  the 
girdle  of  sacerdotal  and  state  officers  (Exod.  xxvtii.  4. 
39,40;  xitix,9;  xxxii,  29;  Lev.  viii,  7,  13;  xvi,  4; 
Isa.xxii,Sl>.  See  pBixer.  It  was  especially  wm  I  y 
the  priests  at«ut  the  cloee-fitting  tnnic  (Exod.  xxtiii. 
S9;  xxxix,  29),  and  is  described  by  Josephiu  (AmL 
ili,7,!)aB  made  ofltnenao  fine  of  texture  ■■  to  lock 
like  the  slough  of  ■  make,  and  embroidered  with  flow. 
eis  of  scarlet,  purple,  blue,  and  line  linen.  It  ws* 
of  about  four  fingers'  breadth,  and  was  wrappsd  aevenl 
time*  round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  banging  down 
to  the  feoL  When  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  paiert 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According  lo 
Maimonides  (/)<  Vat.  Sonel.  c.  8).  the  girdle  worn  both 
by  the  bigh-prieet  and  the  eommoapriests  was  of  white 
linen  embroidered  with  wool;  but  that  woro  by  tbe 
higb-prieat  on  (be  day  of  alonemtnt  was  entirely  rt 
white  linen.  The  length  of  It  was  thirty-two  cubit!. 
and  the  breadth  about  three  fingers.  It  was  worn  JD« 
below  Ibc  arm-pits  to  avdd  perspiration  (comp.  Ei<  k. 
xliv,  18).  Jerome  (fp.  ad  Fabiolam,  de  Veil.  Sae.1  foU 
Icws  Jose[ihua.  With  regard  to  the  manner  la  whh-h 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  "needlework"  (nc'': 
0S\  Exod.  xxvlii,  30)  is  dietinguiahed  in  the  Miihu 
from  the  "cunning-work"  (31Cn  t^'aTC,  Exod.  xxvi 
SI)  as  being  worked  by  tbe  needle  with  fignrea  on  one 
aide  only,  whereas  the  latter  waa  woven-work  with  fig- 
nres  on  Loth  side*  (Cod.  Voma.  c.  8).  So  also  Uaimoii- 
ides  (Zle  Foj.  Samci.  vili,  lb).  Bat  Jarohi,  on  Exod. 
XXV],  Bl,  86,  explaina  the  diflerenca  aa  consisting  JD 
thia,  that  in  the  former  esse  the  figurea  on  tbe  two 
sides  are  the  same,  wheraa*  in  the  Utter  thcj  are  dtf'- 
ferent.  See  BliinnDiDBR-  Thia  aiii^  may  be  eoasid- 
ered  as  fairly  represented  by  thus  girdles  which  wt 
observe  on  anch  paraona  in  tha  Egyptian  painiings. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Sured  GlnUea. 

In  all  passages,  except  Isa.  xxi'i,!l,»=K  i; 

the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in 

appears  to  have  been  worn  by  Shebna,  tbe  trrasoiTr, 

aa  part  of  the  inaignia  of  his  office;  unleea  it  be  snp- 

posed  that  he  waa  of  priertly  rank,  and  worw  it  in  bis 

priestly  capaci^.     Be  is  called  "  high-prieBf  in  the 
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Ghrtmiam  Ptuchaie,  p.  115  a,  and  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion qooted  by  Jarchi  ad  loc.  6.  Tlie  '^cnrions  gir- 
dle''  (St^Hi  cA«'<Af6,  something  requiring  mventive  art, 
Exod.  xxviii,  8)  attached  to  the  ephod  was  made  of 
the  same  msterials  and  colors  as  the  ephod,  that  is^  of 
"  gold,  bine,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  tine  twined 
linen."  Josephus  describes  it  as  sewed  to  the  breostr 
plate.  After  passing  once  round  it  was  tied  in  tront 
upon  the  seam,  the  ends  hanging  down  {Ant.  iii,  7,  5). 
According  to  Maimonides,  it  was  of  woven  work.  See 
Ephod.  7.  In  addition  to  these,  V"^^*^rQ,  pethigU%  a 
covering  or  festive  mantle  ('*  stomacher,'*  Isa.  iii,  24), 
is  a  costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders It  fascia  pectoralis.  It  would  thus  seem  to  corre- 
spond with  the  I^tin  sirophium,  a  belt  worn  by  women 
about  the  breast.  lu  the  Sept.,  however,  it  is  trans- 
lated x'^'^'^v  luaonup^vpoQ, "  a  tunic  shot  with  purple," 
and  Gesenins  has  ^^buntea  F^erUeid'^  (compare  Schrd- 

der,  De  Ve§t.  Mul.  p.  187, 404).  8.  The  D'^'isi^p,  kish- 
skurim^f  cXosBly-tied  articles,  mentioned  in  Isa.  iii,  20 
('*  head-bands") ;  Jer.  ii,  82  (*•  attire"),  were  probably 
girdles,  although  both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  consider  them 
as  fillets  for  the  h.iir.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Vul- 
gate has  again  fd,<cijL  pecloralis^  and  the  Sept.  artjOo" 
oc<7/i/c,  an  appropriate  bridal  ornament.  See  each  of 
the  above  renderings  in  their  place. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  Kings  i, 
8 ;  Matt,  iii,  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of  the 
present  day,  whom  Cuneon  describes  as  **  armed  with 
a  long  crooked  knife,  and  a  pistol  or  two  stuck  in  a  red 
leathern  girdle"  {Monast.  of  the  Leucmf,  p.  7).  In  the 
time  of  Chardin  the  nobles  of  Mingrelia  wore  girdles 
of  leather,  four  fingers  broad,  and  embossed  with  sil- 
ver. A  finer  girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii,  1 ; 
Ezek.  xvi,  10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes 
with  gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x,  5;  Rev.  i,  18; 
XV,  6),  and  ftequently  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  or  pearls  (Le  Bruyn,  Vojf.  iv,  170 ;  comp.Virgil, 
jEneid,  ix,  359).  Morisr  (Second  Journey ^  p.  150),  de- 
scribing the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women,  say$<,  "They 
wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on  the  hips,  and  is 
generally  curiously  wrought."  The  manufkcturo  of 
girdles  formed  pirt  of  the  employment  of  women  (Prov. 
xxxi,  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  or  buckle  (2 
Kings  i,  8 ;  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  4)  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
tied  in  a  knot  (Jer.  xiii,  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  10),  so  that  the 
ends  hung  down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  *' girdle  of  the  loins"  or  "of  the 
reins"  (073n^  "IITX,  Isa.  xi,6;  CXbn  "IITK,  Isa.  v, 

27).  The  girdle  of  women  was  generally  looser  than 
that  of  the  men,  and  was  worn  about  the  hips,  except 
when  they  were  actively  engaged  (Prov.  xxxi,  17). 
Curzon  (p.  58),  describing  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian 
women,  says,  **  Not  round  the  waist,  but  round  tbo  hips 
a  large  and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the 
yelek,  and  the  whole  gracsfulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
consists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on."  The  mil- 
itary girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist ;  the  sword  or 
dagger  was  suspended  from  it  (Judg.  iii,  16;  2  Sam. 
XX,  8 ;  Psa.  xlv,  3).  In  the  Nineveh  sculptures  the 
soldiers  are  represented  with  broad  girdles,  to  which 
the  sword  is  attached,  and  through  which  two  or  even 
three  daggers  in  a  sheath  are  passed  (comp.  Q.  Curtius, 
iii,  8).  Hence  girding  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation 
for  battle  or  for  active  exertion  (1  Kings  xviii,  40 ;  2 
Kings  iv,  29 ;  Job  xxxviii,  8 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  17 ;  Jer.  i, 
17 ;  Luke  xii,  35 ;  1  Pet.  i,  18) ;  and  to  **  loose  the  gir- 
dle'* was  to  give  way  to  repose  and  indolence  (Isa.  v, 
27).  To  loose  the  girdle  and  give  it  to  another  was  a 
token  of  great  eonfidence  and  aflltBction  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
4).  In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were 
worn  as  marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Isa.  iii,  24 ; 
xzii,12). 


In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which  giiw 
dles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as  pi^es- 
ents  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11),  or  in  token  of 
honor  (Rev.  i,  15),  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Persia  (comp. 
Morier,  p.  93).  Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of 
Persia  to  supply  them  with  girdles  (Xenoph.  Anab,  i 
4,9;  Plato,J/c.i,128). 

1  .3 


Ancient  Girdles:  1, 3,  Egyptian;  3,  FersepoUtan ;  4, 5, 6,  As* 

■jrrian. 

They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs  stUl 
(Niebuhr,  Deter,  p.  56),  and  as  purser,  one  end  of  the 
girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose  (Matt,  x,  9; 
Mark  vi,  8).  Hence  '* zonam  perdere,'*  "to  lose  one's 
purse"  (Hor.  Epist.  ii,  2,  40 ;  compare  Juv.  xiv,  297). 
Inkhoms  were  also  carried  in  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix,  2). 

"  Girdle"  is  often  used  figuratively  in  the  Scriptures 
(see  Psa.  cix,  19 ;  compare  1  Sam.  ii,  4 ;  Psa.  xxx,  11 ; 
Ixv,  12 ;  Eph.  vi,  14). — Smith,  s.  v.  Tho  girdle  was  a 
s3'mbol  of  strength,  activity,  and  power  (Job  xii,  18, 
21;  xxx,  11 ;  Isa.  xxiii,  10;  xlv,  15;  xi,  5 ;  xxii,  21  % 
1  Kings  XX,  11).  Tho  perfect  adherence  of  the  people 
of  God  to  his  service  is  figuratively  illustrated  by  tho 
'*  cleaving  of  the  girdle  to  a  man's  loins"  (Jer.  xiii,  11). 
In  the  same  view,  "righteousness  and  faithfulness" 
are  called  the  girdle  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xi,  5).  See 
Attire. 

Oir'gaBlllte  (Hebrew  invariably  in  the  sing,  and 
with  the  art  hng-Girgashl^  ''CJ'ian,  in  a  collective 
sense ;  dwelling  in  a  clayey  soil ;  Sept.  Tioytaaioi  and 
r6/D7«(Ta7oc,Vulg.  Gergesai  and  Gergeeaus;  A.V.  **Gir- 
gashite"  in  1  Chron.  i,  14 ;  "  Girgasite"  in  Gen.  x, 
IG;  elsewhere  '^Girgashites"),  a  designation  of  one  of 
the  nations  who  were  in  possession  of  Canaan  before 
the  entrance  thither  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  Gen. 
X,  16,  they  are  mentioned  as  the  descendants  of  tho 
fifth  son  of  Canaan ;  in  other  passages  the  tribe  is 
merely  referred  to,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the 
formula  expressing  the  doomed  country  (Gen.  xv,  21 ; 
Deut.  vii,  1  [and  xx,  17  in  Samarit.  and  Sept.] ;  Josh, 
iii,  10;  xxiv,  11 ;  1  Chron.  i,  14;  Neh.  ix,  8).  The 
Girgashites  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
large  family  of  the  Hivitcs,  as  they  arc  omitted  in  nine 
out  of  ten  places  in  which  tho  nations  or  families  of 
Canaan  are  mentioned,  while  in  the  tenth  they  are 
mentioned,  and  the  Hivites  omitted.  Josephus  states 
that  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Girgashites  (Hpyt- 
(tctToi)  remained  in  his  time  (Ant.  i,  6, 2).  In  the  Jew- 
ish commentaries  of  R.  Nachman  and  elsewhere,  the 
Girgashites  are  described  as  having  retired  into  Africa, 
fearing  the  power  of  God ;  and  Procopius,  in  his  Hit- 
iory  of  the  Vandals,  mentions  an  ancient  but  doubtful 
inscription  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  stating  that  the 
inhabitants  had  fled  thither  from  the  face  of  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Nun.  A  city  Girgia  (CJi^A)  existed  among 
the  Phflsnician  tribes  in  Northern  Africa  at  the  Syrtis 
Minor  (FOrst,  Heb.  Lex.  p.  298).  The  notion  that  the 
Girgasliites  did  migrate  seems  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  cirenmstance  that,  although  they  are  included 
in  the  list  of  the  seven  devoted  nations  either  to  be 
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4riem  oirf  or  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xv,  20, 
21 ;  Dent,  vii,  1 ;  Josh,  ui,  10;  xxiv,  11 ;  Neh.  ix,  8), 
yet  they  sre  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  (Dent,  xx,  17),  and  sre  mentioned  smong 
those  with  whom,  contrsry  to  the  divine  decree,  tlie 
Israelites  lived  and  intermarried  (Jodg.  iii,  1-C).  See 
Canaan.  The  expression  in  Josh,  xxiv,  11  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites 
wason  the  west  of  Jordan.  By  most  writers,  howev- 
er, they  are  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  that  part 
of  the  Gonn^  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  {Jour.  Sac.  LU.  Oct  1851,  p.  167).  This  con- 
clusion is  founded  on  the  identity  between  the  word 
rcpycffaioi,  which  the  Septoagint  gives  for  Girgash- 
ites, and  that  by  which  Matthew  (viii,  28)  indicates 
the  land  of  the  Gergesenes  (Ttpytorfvoi)'  But  as  this 
last  reading  rests  on  a  conjecture  of  Origen,  on  which 
little  reliance  is  now  placed,  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
it  has  no  great  weight,  although  the  fact  is  possible  on 
other  grounds,  especially  the  probability  that  some 
actual  city  of  this  name  roust  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  reading  in  question.  Indeed,  the  older 
reading,  ''Gerasene.«,"  has  sufficient  resemblance  to 
direct  the  attention  to  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan ; 
where  Eusebius  also  {Onom.  a.  v.  rtpyatrii)  affirms  that 
the  Girgashites  dwelt.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Gerasa. 

Oir'gaBite  (Gen.  x,  16).     See  GiROASRrrE. 

Girl  (n^b:»,  yaldah%  fem.  of  "ibj,  a  ftoy),  lit  one 
born,  i.  e.  a  female  child  (Joel  iii,  3;  Zech.  xlii,  5), 
spoken  of  a  marriageable  '*  damser'  (Gen.  xxxiv,  4). 
See  Child. 

GKrzite.     See  GBZRrrB. 

Qisbome,  Thomas,  A.M.,  prebendary  of  Durham, 
a  distinguished  divine  and  author,  was  bom  at  Derby 
in  1758,  entered  at  Harrow  School  in  1773,  and  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1776 ;  was  made  perpet- 
ual curate  of  Barton-under-Needwood,  Staffordshire,  in 
1783,  and  removed  in  the  same  year  to  Yoxall  Lodge, 
near  Barton,  where  he  ever  after  resided.  He  obtain- 
ed the  prebend  of  Durham  in  1826,  and  died  in  1846. 
His  works  are  written  in  a  clear  and  nervous  style ; 
bis  sermons  have  been  recommended  as  models  for 
young  students  in  divinity.  He  strongly  opposed  Pa- 
ley's  Ethics,  of  which  he  published  an  Examination  (2d 
edit.  1790).  Among  his  works  are,  A  famiUar  Survejf 
of  the  ChrisAm  Religion  as  connected  ttith  the  IntroduC' 
Hon  of  CkrisHanity  (London,  1799,  2d  ed.  8vo)  i^Tke 
PrincijjU$  of  Moral  Philotopky  investigated  and  applied 
to  the  Constitution  of  citil  Society  (Lond.  1798,  4th  ed. 
Svo)  :^The  Testimony  of  Natural  Htcology  to  Christian- 
ity (London,  1818, 12mo)  i^An  Inquiry  respecting  Lcve 
as  one  of  the  divine  Attributes  (Lond.  1838,  sm.  8vo) : — 
Sermons  (Ix>nd.  1808, 1809,  and  1810,  3  vols.  8vo)  :—A 
familiar  Exposition  ofColossianSjin  eight  Sermons  (Lon- 
don, 1816, 12mo). — Darling,  Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica, 
i,  1267;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  675;  Whewell, 
history  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,  lect  xi ;  Gent, 
Magazine,  Juno,  1846. 

GischlUa  (rd  ViaxaXa),  a  small  city  (voXixyta) 
often  mentioned  by  Joscphus  in  his  account  of  the  last 
struggle  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  especially  as 
being  the  s^enc  of  the  operations  of  the  famous  **  John 
(q.  v.)  of  Gischala"  {War,  iv,  1,  3).  It  was  situated 
in  Galilee  (ib.  ii,  1) ;  and,  after  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Jewish  zealots,  it  was  rebuilt  by  John  (Life, 
10),  and  further  fortified  by  the  advice  of  Josephus 
himself  {War,  ii,  20,  6),  and  was  the  last  stronghold 
of  Galilee  captured  by  Titus  {ib.  iv,  2).  It  is  doubt- 
less  the  Gush  Chalab  (S^H  b^ft)  of  the  Talmud  {Me- 
nach.  viii,  3),  tamed  for  its  oil  {Erach.  ix,  6),  named  in 
connection  with  Heron  and  Capernaum  (Gemara,  Pe- 
sachim,  fol.  33,  a),  and  also  by  Peter  Apollonius  {De 
excid.  Hierosol.  p.  63).  Jerome,  on  several  occasions, 
states  a  tradition  that  the  parents  of  the  apostle  Paul 
emigrated  thence  to  Tarsus  (Reland,  PaJUrsl.  p.  8133. 


The  uiM  Hebrew  name  likewise  occnn  in  Hottngea 
{C^  Hebrmcif  p.  66)  and  in  Benjamin  of  TndeU  (p. 
108).  Schwarz  erroneously  identifies  it  {PaJUBat.  pL 
198)  with  the  Ahlab  (q.  v.)  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Judg.  i,  81).  Dr.  Robinson  found  the  site  in  the 
modem  El-Jisk,  on  a  hill  about  two  hours  north-w^t 
of  Safed;  the  village  had  recently  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  but  was  then  partly  zebualt 
{Researckes,  ill,  368  sq.). 

Gislebert    See  Gilbert. 

Qislebertos  Ponetairas.    See  Gilbebt. 


GkiB'pa  (Heb.  Giskpa',  Htmt,  JIattery  or 
11^;  Sept.  r(90ac*VnIg.  Gaspha'),  one  of  the  two  over- 
seers of  tlie  Nethinim  in  Ophel  at  Jerusalem,  afler  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi,  21) ;  but  w^hether  he  was  himself 
also  of  that  class  is  not  stated,  although  this  is  proba- 
ble from  the  fact  that  his  associate  Ziba  was  (E*zTa  ii, 
43).     B.C.  446. 

Gitta  (rd  Firra),  a  town  of  Samaria,  mentiofned 
by  Justin  Martyr  {Apol,  ii),  Eusebius  {Biti.  Ecdes, !, 
13),  Zonanis  (from  Justin,  xi,  p.  567),  TheodoreC  (Cu»- 
pend.  haret.Jfab.  i),  and  by  Epiphanlns  {adv.  ffetr.  p. 
55)  and  Athanasius  {flist.  Eccles.  p.  15),  as  the  birth- 
place of  Simon  Magus ;  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
Gath  (q.  V.)  of  Scripture  (Behind,  Pattest,  p.  813, 814% 
but  discovered  by  Robinson  {Researches,  iii,  144)  in  tlie 
modem  Kuryet-Jit,  a  vilbge  rather  more  than  two 
honrs  west  of  Nablus  (corop.  Schwarz,  Ptdest.  pw  134). 

Anotlier  Gitta  (Tcrdrr)  is  mentioned  br  Josephus 
{War,  i,  17,  2)  as  a  fortrefs  at  Machssrus  (q.  v.). 

Git'tah-he'pher  (Heb.  Gittah'-Che'pker,  rrr$ 

"iDH,  Sept.  Fc^ai 0cp,yulg.  Gethhepher),  a  prolonged 
form  (Josh,  xix,  13)  of  the  name  Gath-hsphkb  (q.v.). 

Oitta'lim  (Heb.  Gitta' yim,  D^m,  Aro  wiste-prtmes  ; 
Sept.  Vt^atft  and  Ti^^atft),  a  place  incidentally  men- 
tloned  in  2  Sam.  iv,  3,  where  the  meaning  appears  to 
be  that  the  inhabitants  of  Beeroth,  which  was  allotted 
to  Benjamin,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  that  place, 
and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim.  Beeroth  was  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  17) ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  flight  of  its  people  may  have  been  Saul's 
persecution  of  the  Gibeonites  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xxi, 
2 ;  although  the  above  text  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
flight  was  through  consternation  at  the  death  of  Ab- 
ner,  and  fear  of  \*engeanco  for  the  murder  of  Ishbo- 
sheth.  See  Beeb.  The  inhabitants,  doubtless,  soon 
returned.  Gittaim  u  again  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
places  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  their  return 
from  the  captivity,  with  Ramah,  Keballat,  Lod.  and 
other  known  towns  of  Benjamin  to  the  north-wee^t  cf 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi,  33).— Smith,  s.  v.  Schwartz 
(/%t.  Descr.  of  Palest,  p.  134)  identifies  Gittaim  with 
Ramleh  (Akimath.£A)  on  the  strength  of  certain  Jew- 
ish traditions;  which  is  not  impossible,  since  Lydda 
was  occupied  by  the  Benjamites,  and  <^er  associated 
cities  seem  to  have  been  located  in  this  neighborhood. 
See  Lod;  Hadid. 

**  Gittaim  occurs  in  the  Sept.  version  of  1  Sam.  xiv, 
33 — '  Out  of  Getthaim  roll  me  a  great  stone.'  But 
this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, which  unanimously  adhere  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  probably  proceeds  from  a  mistake  or  corruption  <  f 
the  Heb.  word  DH^^ ;  A.  V.  *  ^'^e  have  transgressed." 
It  further  occurs  in  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  3&,  and 
1 1  Chron.  i,  46,  as  the  representative  of  Avtth,  a  change 
I  not  BO  intelligible  as  the  other,  and  equally  unsnpport> 
ed  by  the  other  old  ver!>ions*'  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

CUttin.     See  Talmud. 

Git'tite  (Heb.  Gitti',  -^Pi3i;  Sept.  rt9aioc\  an  in- 

;  habitant  or  native  properly  of  the  Philbtine  city  Gatb 

(Josh,  xiii,  3).     Obed«£doro,  in  whose  house  the  aik 

was  for  a  time  placed  (2  Sam.  vi,  10),  and  who  after- 

wards  served  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xvi,  38),  althoo^ 
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a  LeTite  (1  Chi^.  xxvi,  4),  is  called  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
Yi,  10)f  poedblj  becauBe  bs  had  been  with  David  when 
at  Gatb,  bat  much  more  probably  from  hiB  being  a  na- 
tive of  Gath-rimmon,  which  was  a  city  of  that  family 
of  the  Levites  to  which  he  belonged  (Josh,  xxi,  24). 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  extending  this  inter- 
pretation to  Ittai  (2  Sam.  zv,  19),  seeing  that  Da- 
vid expressly  calls  him  **  a  stnnger"  (foreigner),  and, 
what  is  more,  "an  exile."  He  was  at  the  head  of 
600  men,  who  were  also  Gittites,  for  they  are  called 
(ver.  20)  his  *  *  brethren. ' '  They  appear  to  have  form- 
ed a  foreign  troop  of  experienced  wairiors,  chiefly  from 
Gath,  in  the  pay  and  service  of  David,  which  they  had 
perhaps  entered  in  the  first  instance  for  the  sake  of 
sharing  in  the  booty  obtainable  in  his  wars. — Kitto,  s. 

V.      See  CUBBBTHITB. 

Git'tith  (Heb.  Gittiih%  r\^T\t,  prob.  for  r.5i3,  and 
so  kindred  with  Negikoth),  a  stringed  instrument  of 
music  (Psa.  viii,  1 ;  Ixxxi,  1 ;  Ixxxiv,  1).  The  term 
is  not  to  be  derived  (with  the  Targnms)  from  the  city 
Gath,  nor  (with  the  Sept  virip  rdv  \tivuv)  firom  a 
wine-press  (as  a  virUage-^tmg^  Michael.  Suppl.  p.  882) ; 
bnt  fh>m  the  root  12i3,  to  atriha  (Redslob,  Depracepto 
Mtu,f  etc.,  Lips.  1831,  p.  24),  Gesenins,  Thes.  ffdtr,  p. 
849.  On  the  other  hand,  FUrst  {Concord,  p.  256)  de- 
rives it  from  r^Ji,  to  deepen,  and  calls  it  *'a  musical 
instrument  curved  and  hollow  (syn.  ^^^H) ;"  whereas 
in  his  ffeb.  Lex.  p.  304,  he  saj's  it  is  the  name  of  **a 
musical  body  of  Levites  who  had  their  chief  scat  in  the 
Levitical  city  of  Gath-rimmon,  the  word  in  the  titles 
of  Psalms  not  being  capable  of  an  interpretation  refer- 
ring to  instruments  or  airs."    See  Psalms. 

Qlzoh.     See  GizoNiTE. 

(H'xonite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hag-Gizoni',  ^^antn ; 
Sept.  6  Pc^wvin^c  "^''  ^'  rwt;W,  Vulgt  Gezomtet)^  an  in- 
habitant of  GtzoH  (Heb.  Gtzoh^,  MU,  perhaps  quarry)^ 
a  place  unknown  except  as  the  residence  of  Hashem, 
the  ancestor  of  two  of  the  sons  of  David's  warriors  (1 
Cbron.  xi,  34).  As  these  are  called  Hararites  (i.  e. 
**  mountaineers")  in  this  as  well  as  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (2  Sam.  xxiii,  32, 84),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
the  city  in  question  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  The  conclusion  of  Kennicott, 
who  examines  the  passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name 
should  be  (?ot/m,  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  appella- 
tive {Di8nH.  p.  199-208).     See  Guni. 

Gisrite.     See  Gezrite. 

Glagolita,  Glagolitza,  Glagolites  (derived 
fVom  the  Slavonic  Glagol^  a  toord),  "  an  ancient  Sla- 
vonic alphabet,  principally  used  in  several  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  in  the  psalms, 
liturgies,  and  offices  of  the  Churoh.  The  use  of  this 
liturgy  was  confirmed  to  the  priesthood  by  a  bull  of 
pope  Innocent  IV,  1248.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  al- 
phabet the  savans  have  maintained  a  great  variety 
of  opinions.  Dobrowsky  laid  the  foundation  of  a  crit- 
ical investigation  of  the  subject,  and  has  been  followed 
by  Kopitar,  Jacob  Grimm,  Ivan  Preis,  Scha&rik.  etc. 
In  former  times  the  invention  was  sometimes  ascribed 
to  St.  Jerome ;  while  the  Orientals,  according  to  Neale, 
consider  it  as  a  mere  corruption  and  Latinization  of 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  According  to  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Schafarik,  it  was  invented  by  C3rril,  and  is, 
consequently,  older  than  what  is  now  called  the  Cyril- 
lic alphabet  (Kyrilliszer),  the  author  of  which  was 
bishop  Clement  of  Welitza  (died  916).  Grimm  found 
in  some  Glagolitic  letters  Runic  characters.  The  GUI' 
goUtic  literature  embraces  all  South  Slavic  works  which 
are  written  in  the  Glagolitic  alphabet.  According  to 
language  and  form  of  the  letters,  two  periods  may  be 
distinguished — an  earlier  and  a  later  one.  Among  the 
Important  documents  of  the  earlier  period  which  are 
still  extant  are  a  Glagolitic  manuscript  of  the  11th 


centnry,  belonging  to  count  Kloz,  published  by  Koplt 
tar  under  the  title  Glagolita  Clotianus  (966  lines,  Vien- 
na, 1886) ;  a  gospel  which  in  1786  was  brought  by  J.  S. 
Assemani  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  is  preserved  there 
in  the  Vatican,  but  is  not  yet  printed;  the  Abece»ari~ 
um  Btt-^garicufHf  at  Paris  (published  in  the  Nmneau 
traiti  de  dipUtmaiique  [Paris,  1760],  and  more  fully  by 
Kopitar  in  the  Glugotita  Clozianiu);  a  gospel  which 
Victor  Gregorovich,  of  Kasan,  purchased  on  Mount 
Athos  (fragments  in  Miklosich's  Slavic  Librarg  [Vien- 
na, 1867,  vol.  i]).  The  resemblance  between  the  lan- 
guage of  these  documents  and  the  language  of  the  Old- 
Slavonic  documents  written  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet, 
is  the  greater  the  more  ancient  the  latter  are.  Tho 
younger  period  of  the  Glagolitic  literature  embraces 
the  translations  into  the  South  Slavic  dialects  of  tho 
New  Testament  by  Primus  Truber  (about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century),  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Dalmatin 
(Witten.  1684),  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  of  the 
Catechisms  of  Luther,  etc.  In  some  of  these  works 
partly  the  Glagolitic  and  parUy  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
was  used."  (See  Dobrowsky,  GlagoUiica  [Ftague, 
1807] — who  puts  the  origin  of  the  Glagolitic  alphabet 
erroneously  in  the  13th  century ;  Hdfier  and  Scha&rik, 
GlagolUische  Fragmente  [Prague,  1866] ;  Schafarik,  Ue- 
her  Urtprttng  u,  Hdmath  des  GlagoHOttmu  H^rague, 
1868] ;  Sillem,  Prinuts  Trvber  [Erhingen,  1861].  The 
Glagolitic  alphabet  is  given  in  Bagster*s  Bible  of  Eve- 
ry Land^  p.  liv). — Allgrm.  Real-Encyhlop.  s.  v. ;  Nealc, 
Holg  Eastern  Churchy  Introduction^  ii,  823.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Glanvil,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1636.  He  grad- 
uated at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1666,  and  in  1666 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  College,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1668.  Although  a  ft-iend  of  Baxter, 
at  the  Restoration  he  conformed  to  the  Church ;  he 
also  became  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy ;  and  when  he  had  just  entered  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  wrote  a  treatise  in  defense  of  them,  under 
the  title  of  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  Confidence  in 
Opiniont,  with  An  Apology  for  Philosophy  (1661, 12mo). 
About  this  time  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Wimbish  and  to  the  vicarage 
of  Frome-Selwood.  In  1662  he  published  Lux  Orient 
taU$,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Opinion  of  (he  Eastern  Sages 
concerning  the  Pre-existence  of  Souts  (12mo).  In  1665 
he  published  Scepsis  Seientificoj  or  Confessed  Ignorance 
the  Way  to  Science,  a  modified  edition  of  The  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing  (4to).  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  now  chosen  a  member.  Tenne- 
mann  remarks  that  in  thb  treatise  Glanvil  enlarged 
with  ability  on  the  causes  of  doubt,  and  applied  them 
to  the  different  departments  of  science,  more  particu- 
larly the  discoveries  in  physics  effected  in  bis  own 
time.  His  remarks  on  Causality,  in  which  he  coin- 
cides with  those  of  Algazel,  and  appears  to  have  fore- 
stalled Hume,  deserve  especial  attention.  **We  do 
not/'  says  he,  *' detect  the  existence  of  any  cause  im- 
mediately by  sensational  or  intuitional  perception,  but 
only  by  mediate  representations,  and  therefore  by  in- 
ference, which  may  be  erroneous."  The  credit  which 
be  had  acquired  by  his  writings  encouraged  him  in 
1666  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of 
witchcraft,  the  existence  of  which  he  endeavored  to 
defend  in  Sorne  Philosophical  Considerations  touching  the 
Being  of  Witches  and  Witchcnxft  (Lond.  1666,  4tn),  an 
enlarged  edition  of  which  was  published  by  Henry 
More  under  the  title  Sadducismus  Triumphans  (Lond. 
1682,  8vo).  He  wrote  also  Essays  on  Subjects  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion  (Lond.  1676, 4to) : — Essay  concern- 
ing Preaching  (London,  1678, 12mo),  and  other  smaller 
works.  About  this  time  he  was  presented  to  the  reo- 
tory  of  the  Abbey  Churoh  at  Bath.  He  died  of  fever 
Nov.  4,  1680.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  his  7>is- 
courseSj  Sermons,  and  Remains  appeared,  edited  by  Dr. 
Homeck,  who  wrote  a  eulogy  upon  him. — Hook',  Eecl, 
Bioff,  T,  826 ;  Tennemann,  Manual  Hist.  PhUos,  §  848; 
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Bayle,  Ctneral  Diet,  v,  435;  L^ky,  ffutary  ofBaHon- 
aHim,  i,  121  sq. 

Glaphj^a  {rXa^vpa,  tUgtmCy^  daagbter  of  Arche- 
laiu,  king  of  CappadocUt ;  married  to  Alexander,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph as,  Ant,  zvi,  1,  2).  She 
quarreled  with  Salome  (ib,  xvii,  7,  2),  who,  in  revenge, 
fomented  Herod's  Jealoosy  against  Alexander  (  War, 
i,  24,  2, 3),  which  eventnated  in  the  death  of  the  latter. 
See  Alexander  9.  She  remained  faithftd  to  her  hus- 
band {Ant.  xvi,  10,  7),  and  alter  his  execntion  she  re- 
turned to  her  father  (17, 1),  although  her  two  sons  by 
Alexander  were  brought  up  by  Herod  (jb.  2).  She  af- 
terwards married  J  aba,  king  of  Lydia,  and  at  his  death 
again  returned  to  her  father,  but  subsequently  mar- 
ried Herod  Archelaus,  who  divorced  for  her  sake  his 
former  wife  Mariamne,  but  she  soon  died,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  dream  in  which  her  first  husband  re- 
proached her  for  her  repeated  inconstancy  («ft.  xvii, 
13,  4). 

Qlareanus,  Heihricii  Loriti,  was  bom  at  Mol- 
lis, in  the  canton  of  Glarus  (hence  his  name),  in  Switz- 
erland, June,  1488  ;  studied  philosophy,  belles-let- 
tres, and  theology  at  Rottweil  and  Cologne,  and  in 
1512  became  poet  laureate  of  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian I.  He  took  part  in  the  controversies  between 
Reuchlin  and  the  old-school  systems ;  went  to  Basel  in 
1514,  to  Italy  in  1515,  and  in  1517  visited  Paris,  where 
he  gave  private  instruction  in  the  classics ;  returning 
afterwards  to  Basel,  he  opened  a  school  there.  He 
showed  himself  at  first  favorable  to  the  principles  of 
the  Refonnation,  but  abandoned  them  afterwards ;  and 
when  Protcstuntism  gained  Basel,  he  retired  with  Eras- 
mus to  Freiburg,  where  he  became  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  history.  He  gave  up  this  situation  in  1560, 
and  died  March  27, 1 563.  Glareanus  was  a  very  learn- 
ed man,  and  especially  in  the  theory  and  history  of 
music.  His  Dodecarhordon  (Basel,  1547)  is  valuable 
as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  music  in  his  age. — H.  Schrei- 
ber,  Lebtndxschnibung  (Frcib.  1^7);  Pierer,  Univev' 
gcU-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Harzog,  ReaUEncyldopadk,  v,  165. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Glas  or  Glass,  John,  founder  of  the  sectof  Glass- 
ites,  was  born  at  Auchtermuty,  Sept.  21, 1695.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1719  became  minister 
of  Tealing.  In  1727  he  published  a  book  to  prove  that 
Church  establishments  are  inconsistent  with  the  Gos- 
pel, for  which  he  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  imbibed  a  number  of  other  peculiar  opinions 
and  gathered  followers,  who  were  called  by  his  name 
in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  America  they  were 
denominated  Sandemanians.  Glas  died  at  Dundee  in 
1773.  His  works  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  4 
▼ols.  8vo,  and  in  a  second  edition  at  Perth  (1782,  5 
vols.  8vo).  Among  the  most  celebrated  members  of 
the  sect  was  Michael  Faraday.  For  the  peculiar  opin- 
ions of  the  sect,  see  Sandemanians. 

Glass  (the  material  is  perhaps  denoted  by  r^*^3!|2T, 
zekukith'j  rock  "crystal,"  Job  xxviii,  17;  I'aXof,  crys- 
tal, '*  glass,"  Rev.  xxi,  18,  21;  and  hence  the  adj. 
vdXtvog,  cryttaHxM,  "of  glass,"  Rev.  iv,  6;  xv,  2 
[see  Crystal]  ;  the  instrument  or  looking-glass  by 
y\^\h  ffUkofon^  a  toWrf,  "roll,"  Isa.  viii,  1 ;  "^/om," 
i.  e.  mirror  J  Isa.  iii,  23 ;  MN^p,  mardh',  a  "  vision," 
as  usually  rendered ;  "  looking-glass,"  Exod.  xxxviii, 
8 ;  etrojrrpov,  a  imrror,  " glass,"  1  Cor.  xiii,  12 ;  Jas.  i, 
23  [see  Mirror]),  according  to  Pliny  {H.  Sat.  xxxvi, 
26),  was  discovered  by  what  is  termed  accident.  Some 
merchants  kindled  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia  which  lies  near  Ptolemais,  between  the  foot 
of  Carmel  and  Tyre,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Belus 
casts  the  fine  sand  which  it  brings  down ;  but,  as  they 
were  without  the  usual  means  of  suspending  their 
cooking  vessels,  they  employed  for  that  purpose  logs 
of  nitre,  their  vessel  being  laden  with  that  substance : 
the  fire  fusing  the  nitre  and  the  sand  produced  glass. 


He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Sidoniana,  in  whose 
cinity  the  discovery  was  made,  took  it  up,  and,  faaving 
in  process  of  time  carried  the  art  to  a  high  desxee  «»f 
excellence,  gained  thereby  both  wealth  and  fame; 
other  nations  became  their  pupils ;  the  Bomans  espe- 
ciaJly  attained  to  ver}*  hi^  skill  in  the  art  of  fusing, 
blowing,  and  coloring  glass ;  finally,  even  glaaa  mir- 
rors were  invented  by  the  Sidonians.  This  accoant 
of  Pliny  is  in  substance  corroborated  by  Strabo  (xti^ 
15)  and  by  Josephus  {War,  ii,  9).  But  this  aKXOont 
is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that  vitreous  matter 
first  attracted  observation  from  the  custom  of  li^htin^ 
fires  on  the  sand  "in  a  country  prodndng  natron  or 
sabcarbonate  of  soda"  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  82).  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  Pliny*s  tUxy  may  bare  can^- 
inated  in  the  fact  that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river 
Belus,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred,  "was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable 
for  glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the  most 
fiunous  in  the  ancient  worid"  (Smith,  Did.  of  CIomm. 
Ant.  s.  v.Vitrum,  where  everything  requisite  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  mar  1m 
found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to  this  lit- 
tle river  (respecting  which,  see  Pliny,  Mitt.  Xai,  v,  17 ; 
xxxvi,  65 ;  Josephas,  War,  ii,  10,  2 ;  Tacitos,  Hist,  v, 
7)  in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  ^Vthey  shall 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid 
in  the  sand"  (Dent,  xxxiii,  19).  Both  the  name  Belus 
(Reland,  Palast.  p.  2G7)  and  the  Hebrew  word  V*n^ 
"sand,"  have  been  suggested  as  derivations  for  the 
Greek  I'oAoc,  which  is,  however,  in  all  probabiliCT, 
from  an  Egyptian  root.    See  Belus.     Some  auppose 

that  the  proper  name  D^P  Hifi'^Cp  ("burnings  by  the 
waters")  contains  an  allusion  to  Sidonian  glass-facto- 
ries (Meier  on  Jos.  xi,  8 ;  xiii,  6),  but  it  is  much  mere 
probable  that  it  was  so  <^led  from  the  burning  of  Ja- 
bin's  chariots  at  that  place  (Lord  A.  Kerrey,  On  ii* 
Genealogies,  p.  228),  or  from  hot  springy.     See  Mxsee- 

PHOTH-XAIM. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  above  explicit  statement, 
it  was  long  denied  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  glass  properly  so  called ;  nor  did  the  denial  en- 
tirely disappear  even  when  Pompeii  offered  evidences 
of  its  want  of  foundation.  Our  knowledge  of  Egypt 
has,  however,  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Wilkinson,  in 
his  Ancient  Egyptians  (iii,  88  sq.),  has  adduced  the 
fullest  evidence  that  glass  was  known  to  and  made  by 
that  ingenious  people  at  a  very  earl}'  period  of  their 
national  existence.  Upwards  of  3500  years  ago,  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ostrtasen,  they  appear  to  have 
pracUsed  the  art  of  blowing  glass.  The  process  is 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni-Hassan,  executed 
in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  In  the  same  age  images 
of  ^azed  pottery  were  common.  Ornaments  of  glass 
were  made  by  them  about  1500  years  B.C. ;  for  a  bead 
of  that  date  has  been  found,  being  of  the  sanoe  specific 
gravity  as  that  of  our  crown  glass.  Many  glass  bot- 
tles, etc.,  have  been  met  with  in  the  tombs,  some  of 
very  remote  antiquit}\  Glass  vases  were  used  Its 
holding  wine  as  early  as  the  Exode.  In  £gypt  they 
had  the  advantage  not  only  of  an  earlier  application  to 
the  art,  but  also  of  a  peculiar  earth,  which  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  to  the  production  of  some  of  the 
more  valuable  and  brilliant  kinds  of  glass  (Beckman, 
History  of  Inventions^  "Colored  Glass,"  i,  ld5  sq.,  Eng! 
transl. ;  also  iii,  208  sq. ;  iv,  54).  Yet  the  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent  glass  was  considered  the  most 
valuable  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  26).  Indeed,  a  {p«at  partof 
the  glass-ware  used  at  Rome  about  the  Christian  len 
and  subsequently  came  from  Alexandria ;  and  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  was  presented  by  an  Egyptian  priest 
with  some  vases  which  were  reckoned  so  fine  that  ther 
were  produced  only  on  grand  occasions  ^Strabo,  i. 
xvii;  Vopiscus  in  Vita  Satnrmni,  c.  8).  Wilkinson 
states  respecting  the  Egyptians.  "  Such  was  their  skill 
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GLASS 

4!).  Tbay  alas  emplajred  itnot 
»nly  for  driDking  qUdnIb  ■nd 
omunenta  of  tiie  penoo,  but 
fbr  mosaic  work,  the  fignies  of 
deities,  and  Baaed  embleioa, 
attoiDing  to  eiquiaite  work- 
mantliip  and  a  sorprising  hrii- 


of  color. 


Tbeir 


tioQ  of  precic 
maanar  wbkh  ofUa  defied  de- 
tection (Pliuv,  Hitt.  Ifaiaralit. 
xxxvii,  -i6,  S3,  75)  is  probably 
the  explanation  of  the  incredi- 
bly large  gems  ivhich  ve  find 
mentioned  in  ancient  authon; 
e.  B.  Larcher  consider*  that 
the  emerald  column  alluded  to 
by  Harodotus  (ii,  M)  waa  '■  du 
verre  colorA,  dont  rint^tieoT 
£tait  £clair£  per  des  lampes." 
The  art,  too,  of  cutting  gUsa 
ma  known  to  tbem  at  the  most 
remote  periods ;  for  which  pur- 
Pliny 


llu«u;t,  [rom  (Htrt.J^otora(i»,xxivfi,4),the 
«  1.  tl«  a™;  rf.  Ji,_..j  _„  „,j.     Sea  Eh- 


tnthenunnfiutareofglua,  and  in  tlie  mode  of  staining 
ltofTaTiaashuea,that  they  cDuntarfrited  with  nicceu 
the  amethyst  and  other  precioua  stonea,  and  even  ar- 
lired  *t  an  excellence  in  the  art  which  their  ncceiaors 
have  been  nnable  to  retain,  and  which  our  Earopean 
workmen,  in  spits  of  tbeir  improvementa  in  other 
branches  of  thia  manulkcture,  are  still  nnable  to  imi- 
tate. For  not  only  do  the  colors  of  aomo  Egyptian 
opaque  glass  oSbr  the  most  vaiied  devices  on  the  ex- 
terior, distributed  with  the  regularity  of  a  atudied  de- 
sign, but  the  same  hue  and  the  same  devices  pass  In 
right  lines  directly  through  the  anbetanco  ;  ao  that  in 
whatever  part  it  ia  broken,  ar  wherever  a  section  may 
chance  to  be  made  of  it,  the  same  appearance,  the  same 
colors,  and  the  aame  device  present  themsalvea,  with- 
out being  found  ever  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of  a 
straight  line,  from  the  external  surface  to  the  inte 
CAacitnt  Egypt,  iil,  193).  Winckelmann  ia  of  op 
that  glass  waa  employed  more  fttquently  in  aocient 
than  in  modern  times.  It  waa  sometimes  nsed  by  the 
^yptiana  even  fbr  coffina.  and  in  wainscoting  ("vi- 
trei earner*,"  But.  Nat.  xxxvi,  61 ;  Stat,  Sylv.  i,  v, 


diamond  waa  used.     See  En- 

ing  glass  was  also  known  to 
the  andent  Aaayriana 

(Layard,  Ntnev.  ii,  4'J), 
and  a  glaaa  bottle  was 

palace  of  Nimrud  which 

L  has  on  it  the  name  of 

I  Sargon,   and  ia  tfaer»- 

'  fore  probably  older  than 

B.C.  702  (id.  Ni».  and 

Bab.  p.  167).     Thia  la 

the  earliest  known  spe- 


Glan  Bottle  trvm  NlmrU. 


vase  had  been  blown  in  one  piece,  and  < 
lowed  out  afterwards.  In  the  monn 
were  likewise  found  ainall  glass  bottle; 
others  ribbed  and  otherwise  omamente 
eartben-ware  of  various  forms  and  Bi 
glazed  with  a  rich  blue  color  (>6.  p.  • 


glass.  Opaque  colored 
glass  waa  manufactu  red 

by  the  Asayrians  at  a 
much  earlier  period, 
and  some  specimeBS 
exist  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry B.C.     Tbe  Sargon 


rned  and  hi 


aisM  Bottlea  and  elaaed  Eartben-wanToHl  ^m  the  Mound 
ofBab^l. 

Other  glass  vessels  of  the  Roman  period  were  elae- 
wbero  diacovered  (ib.  p.  604).  With  the  ghtss  bowls 
was  discovered  a  rock-crystal  lens,  which  mnat  have 
been  used  as  a  magnifylDg  or  barning-glaas  (»,  p.  167), 
In  later  times  glass  waa  abundant  for  aimilar  purpoaea 
among  tbe  Romans,  as  is  evident  from  tiie  specimens 
disinterred  f^om  tbe  inins  of  PompeiL     See  Bottle. 

That  glaas  waa  known  to  the  Hebrews  appears  bo- 
j^nd  a  doubt ;  but  whether  they  brought  a  knowledge 
of  its  mannfactnre  with  thorn  out  of  Egypt,  or  learned 
it  from  their  Sidonian  neighbors,  is  uncertain.  Wheth- 
erthey  nsed  it  for  mirrors  is  doubtful.  In  Job  xiviii, 
17,  n-iawt  is  helievod  to  mean  glaas,  though  It  is  ren- 


defwl  "oryiUl"  in  th«  English  venion.  It  come« 
from  Tf^l  (to  be  part),  sncl,  according  to  tho  best  au- 
Uwrities,  meani  »  kind  of  gliu  which  in  ■ncicnt  dajt 
wu  held  in  hijfb  esteem  (J.  D.  UichKlii,  Hiit.  Vitri 
qpiuf  Urbr. :  and  Ilambei^r,  Hiit,  Ulri  o  aiUiqiaiatt 
s«(a,  quoted  b;GewDiu>,s.T.).  Syninuchni  readers 
it  spuaraXXof ,  but  th*t  it  ntber  intended  b;  C''3^ 
(Job  xxviii,  18,  A.  V.  "  paarli,"  SepL  ya^i{,  a  word 
vtUch  alM  niBUii  "  ice ;"  comp.  PUnj,  B.  N.  uxrii, 
2)  and  n'^p  (Eielc.  i,  22).  It  Keini,  then,  tbit  Job 
xxTiii,  IT  contains  the  onl^  allnslon  (o  glisi  (bond  in 
the  O.  T..  and  even  thia  reference  is  disputed.  Be- 
(ides  Sfminacfaui,  otbera  alao  render  it  liavy^  rpia- 
raXXoi-  (Scbleusner,  Tlieiaiir.  i.  v.  EoXof),  and  it  ia  ar- 
gued that  the  word  iJoAof  freqoentiy  means  crystal. 
Thus  the  Bchol.  on  Aristoph.  A't^.  764,  deflnei  taloc 
(when  it  ocean  In  old  writers}  as  ftaipavrK  A'Soc  ioi- 
riie  vd^if,  and  Heeychius  eives  as  iu  equi?alant  XiBoc 
rifiioc.  In  HerodotUB  (iit,  S4)  it  i«  clear  that  (jtXoc 
mnat  mean  cryatal,  for  ho  sayii,  i)  li  afi  woXXr)  icai  ivip- 
■fOS  dpimiTai,  and  Achilles  Tatioi  Bpeaka  of  crj-iUl 
aa  EaXoc  opaipirtfuvti  (li,  S;  Bihr,  On  lltrod.  il,  44; 
Heeren,  Idtai,  II,  i,  S3b).  Others  consider  r^^^=1  to 
Iw  amber,  or  eiectrum,  or  alabaster  (Bochart, //trroz. 
II,  vi,  872).  In  the  New  TesUment  the  word  employ- 
ed il  UfiXoc  (compare  Aristoph.  A'uAu,  TG8).  In  Rev. 
xxi,  18  we  read,  "The  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto 
clear  glau:"  rer.  21,  "  as  it  were  tnniparcnt  glasa" 
(compare  iv,  6).  Mention  is  made  in  Bor.  W,  6,  and 
XT,  2,  of  a  >ca  of  glau  like  unto  crystal,  concerning 
the  meaning  of  which  interpreters  vary;  hot  is  is  prob- 
ably an  allnslon  to  the  broien  ta  spoken  of  in  1  Kings 
*ii,  23,  and  elsewhere,  containing  water  for  the  priests 
to  wa«h  with,  that  they  might  not  minister  before  God 
under  any  pollution.  "Molten  looking-glasa"  also  oc- 
curs in  Job  xxxvii,18j  bnt  the  original  ^SC^.qwnlion, 
and  its  correaponding  word  in  Exod.  xxiviii,  8,  author- 
ize the  tmnslalion  "  mirror"— that  ip,  of  aomp  metal. 
Indeed,  Beckman  {BeiiTogt  tar  Garh.  drr  ErJhiAa^, 
ili,  S19)  erroneoUBly  denies  that  gUss  mirron  were 
n  till  the  IStfa 


GLASS 


did  the  ikill  of  the  Egyptians  aneceed  in 
the  dunpoaiUon  of  metals,  that  their  mirron  were  nu- 
ceptthle  of  a  polish  which  has  been  but  putiaU^  n- 
TlTod  at  the  present  day.  The  mirror  was  ocarij 
round,  having  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  Tile 
form  varied  with  the  t«il«  of  the  owiter.  Tbe  aaise 
kind  of  metal  minor  wis  need  by  the  Israelite*,  wbo 
doubtleu  brouKht  it  from  Egypt.  In  F.xod.  xxxviii, 
8,  il  Is  expreuly  said  that  Moses  "made  the  Uver  of 
braaa  of  the  looking-glisaes  (braien  mirrors)  of  tbe 
women."  In  the  East  mirrors  had  a  connection  with 
Che  observancea  of  religion  ;  femalei  held  them  beAm 
the  imagta  of  the  goddesses,  thereby  minifeatiiig  tbor 
own  humility  si  lervants  of  the  dirinitiet,  and  bel^- 
cning  the  prevalence  in  private  life  of  a  aimilar  ewn- 
tom  (Callimach.  //ymn.  »  FiJlad.  21 ;  Sense.  Ep.  96: 
Cvril,  De  Adoral.  n  ^>tr.  ii,  64).  That  in  (be  Xev 
Testament  a  mirror  la  intended  iu  Jamei  i,  S3,  "be- 
holding hie  natural  face  in  a  glass,"  appears  certain  ; 
but  the  other  passage,  in  whicb  tiie  word  iiroirrpoi-  oc- 
curs (1  Cor.  xiii,  12),  leemi  to  requin  an  imperfectly 
tranaparent  medium,  through  which  objecti  are  be- 
held. What  the  preciae  sulsatance  was  which  the  apo*. 
tie  thought  of  when  he  used  the  words  it  maj  not  be 
easy  to  determine.  It  could  not  well  be  onjinaiy 
glaas,  for  that  was  transparent.  It  may  have  been  tbe 
lapit  iptrtilarii.  or  a  kind  of  talc,  of  which  the  aocienD 
made  their  windows.  This  opinion  is  eonfinned  by 
Scbleusner,  who  says  that  the  Jews  used  a  similar 
mode  of  expression  to  detctibe  a  dim  and  imperfect 
view  of  mental  ob}ecU  (Schfittgen,  Jiar.  Hrb.  ad  loc). 
(See  Michaelis,  Hut.  Vitri  ap.  Htb.  in  CrmmaU.  Sac. 
Gattting.  Iv,  67 ;  also  Dr.  Falconer  on  » the  Knowledge 
of  the  Ancients  respecting  Glsfi,"  in  the  Afrmoin  of 
(Ac  Lil.  and  FlUl.  Sec.  of  Manrittler,  ii,  96 ;  Bcrkec* 
Oaricia,  i,  132;  Michaelis,  5ii;7ibm.  p.  £13;  Pamn, 
OrmaaU.  on  Job  xiviii,p.  S16;  Hsmberger,  Virri  UiH^ 
in  the  ConrntHl.  Soe.  GM.  17M :  Hirsch,  GtuAUkU  d. 
Bauhmd,  iii,  66.)  — Kltto,  s.  v. ;    Sm'tb,  a.  v.      See 


!S  being  joined  together  1 
hlch  the  colors  are  laid 
burnt  In  J  and  (3)  the 
o  othen 


aeldon: 


It  la 


8  was  not  applied  in 
when  these  were  not,  as  they  commonly  were  in  the 
East,  aimply  open  aperturei  by  day,  with  wooden  doors 
placed  on  them  by  night,  a  kind  of  Bemi-transparent 
atom?,  a  sort  of  tajc,  called  Jopu  tpra^rit,  vaa  gener- 
ally used,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era.     See  Wikdow. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  although  tbe  ancienta  were 
aware  of  the  reflective  power  of  slasa,  and  althongh 
the  Sldonlani  used  it  for  mirron  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvi, 
<K)i  7*t  for  some  unexplained  reason  mirrors  of  glass 
must  hsve  proved  unsuccessful,  since  even  under  the 
Roman  empire  they  were  universally  made  of  metal, 
which  is  at  once  lesa  perfect,  mare  expensive,  ud  more 
difficult  (o  preserve.  See  Smith,  i)iri.  n/t*a».  Ant. 
*.  V.  Speculum.  Accordingly,  the  mirrors  found  in 
Egypt  are  mads  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper.    So 


live  kind  of  glaiB-pabiting.  The  art 
origin  in  France  or  Germany  during  the  tenth  centniy. 
The  mosaic  style  prevailed  till  the  fourteenth  centun-. 
Glass- painting  reached  its  higbeat  atate  in  tbe  lifteenth 
and  sixteenth  cenluriee.  After  tbe  rile  of  tbe  Eenaii. 
sance  architecture  in  the  eixteenth  centur^\  Rials- 
painting  fell  into  decadence.  It  bis  been  quite  sue- 
cessfully  revived  during  the  laet  thirty  yean  in  Ger- 
manv.- Warrington,  BiOory  of  SUiined  Glan  (Lon- 
don,1850);  WBckemage1,Cejcb>jlfeiierdnttici<«6'Iitf. 
maUrti  (Ulpiig,  1856).     <G.  F.  C.) 

aiaaa  or  OloMlua,  Saloko,  a  German  tbeolo^ 
an,  eminent  both  for  piety  and  learning,  wai  horn  it 
Sondersbansen.  Thuringia,  in  16BS.  He  was  educated 
at  the  univetiitiss  of  WitCentierg  and  Jena,  and  devo- 
ted himself  at  an  early  period  specially  to  tbe  studr  of 
Hebrew  and  its  cognate  Imguagei.  He  became  in 
1637  prolessor  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1640  ni 
made  superintendent  of  the  churchea  and  schools  in 
Saxe-Gotba.  In  thia  office  he  acquitted  himself  with 
great  seal  and  success,  laboring  for  tbe  apiiittral  a* 
well  as  intpltectual  welLbeing  of  the  chnrchtfl  of  tbe 
dnchy.  He  died  at  Gotha  J  uly  27, 1656.  His  work* 
%Te,Ploloto^  Sacra  {iU>):~OnomatiA'gia  Maria  Pro. 
pbttica  (Jena,  1624,  4to): — Ditjattatiamet  n  ,^i^iu£i. 
nam  Conf/alonem  :—Eirgent  Erangetiomm  et  Epigtala- 
rvjn  (Gotha,  1647,  4to ;  Nurtmb.  IS64,  fol.)  i—Ckriito- 
logia  Motaica  (Jena,  1649,  4tn)  :—CkrutoUigia  J)iwidiea 
(Jena,  188S,  4to>  :—/««•  Tieokgiei  (postlniiiiovB,  Go- 
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tha,  1661,  8T0f  and  Jena,  1781,  8yo,  with  a  preface  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  GlaasiuB).  The  best  edition 
of  the  PhiMogia  SacrOy  as  Glass  left  it,  is  that  of  Leip- 
sig,  1725,  4to ;  the  edition  of  Dathe  and  Baaer  (Lips. 
1776-1797,  8  vols.  Svo)  contains  valuable  additions  by 
the  editors,  bnt  is  tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  low  ra- 
tionalistic period  in  which  it  appeared. — Herzog,  Real- 
EncyHop.  v,  167  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bxog,  GMerale^  xx, 
795-6. 

Olafitonbnry,  *'an  ancient  mnnicipal  burg  and 
market-town  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  twenty-five 
miles  south-west  of  Bath,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  occupies  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Brue  or 
Brent,  called  the  Isle  of  Avalon.  Pop.  (1861)  3593. 
The  town  owes  its  origin  to  its  celebrated  abbey,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  founded  in  A.D.  60,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
Its  traditionary  founder  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
the  *  miraculous  thorn,*  which  flowered  on  Christmas- 
day,  was,  till  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  believed  by  the 
common  people  to  be  the  veritable  staff  with  which 
Joseph  aided  his  steps  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  tree 
was  destroyed  daring  the  civil  wars,  but  grafts  from 
it  still  flourish  in  the  neighboring  gardens.  In  A.D. 
605  the  monks  adopted  the  dress  and  rules  of  the  Ben- 
edictine order.  This  magnificent  pile  at  one  time  cov- 
ered sixty  acres ;  but  as  most  of  the  houses  in  Glas- 
tonbury, and  also  a  causeway  across  Sedgemoor,  have 
been  constructed  of  the  materials,  the  extent  of  the 
ruins  is  now  much  diminished.  The  most  interest- 
ing remains  are  the  Abbey  Church,  with  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel,  St.  Mary*s  Chapel,  and  the  Abbot's  Kitchen. 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  speci- 
mens in  existence  of  the  transition  from  Norman  to 
early  English  architecture,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  daring  the  reigns  of  Henry  II  and  Rich- 
ard I.  It  is  now  roofless,  and  the  vaulting  of  the  crypt 
is  nearly  destroyed.  The  entrance  is  adorned  with 
sculpture.  Below  the  floor  is  a  Norman  crypt,  within 
which  b  St.  Joseph's  Well.  Of  the  Abbey  Church 
few  firagments  remain.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  is 
roofless,  but  the  remains  of  its  pointed  windows  and 
arches  are  exceedingly  elegant.  The  Abbot's  Kitch- 
en, now  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  is  a  square 
massive  structure,  the  walls  strongly  buttressed,  and 
dates  from  about  the  15th  century.  Glastonbury  has 
the  honor  of  ranking  St.  Patrick  (A.D.  415)  and  St. 
Dunstan  among  its  abbots.  In  1539  Henry  YIII 
summoned  abbot  Whiting  to  surrender  Glastonbury 
and  all  its  treasures ;  and  on  his  refusal,  condemned 
him  to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  and  the  monastery 
confiscated  to  the  king's  use,  which  sentence  was  im- 
mediately carried  into  execution.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, king  Arthur  and  his  queen  Guinever  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey ;  and  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis  states  that  *  a  leaden  cross,  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  **  Hie  jacet  sepultus  inclytus  Rex  Arthurns 
in  insula  Avallonia,'*  was  found  under  a  stone  seven 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  nine  feet  below  this  was 
found  an  oaken  coffin,  containing  dust  and  bones.' 
This  disinterment  took  place  by  order  of  Henry  II. 
The  only  other  objects  of  interest  at  Glastonbuty  are 
the  Church  of  St. Benedict;  the  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  with  a  tower  140  feet  high ;  the  Weary- 
all  Hill,  where  Joseph  of  Arimathea  rested  from  his 
weary  pilgrimage ;  and  the  Tor  Hill,  where  the  last 
abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  put  to  death,  500  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  crowned  by  a  beautiful  tower,  the  ruin 
of  a  pilgrimage  chapel  of  St.  Michael."— Chambers, 
Eneydopcediaj  s.  v. 

Qlatz,  Jacob,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Hunga^ 
ry,  was  bom  in  1776  at  Poprad,  studied  theology  at 
the  university  of  Jena,  became  in  1797  professor  at 
Schnepfenthal,  in  1804  professor  at  the  Protestant 
school  of  Vienna,  in  1805  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation  in  the  same  city,  resigned  in  1826,  and 
died  in  1881  at  Preaaburg.    He  wrote  nnmeroiia  Ja>, 


venile  books,  which  appeared  in  many  editEonfl ;  also 
several  pedagogical  works.  He  edited  the  Annalm 
der  Sstrekh.  LUercUur^  the  EvangeUtchrchrittikM  Ge^ 
tangbwA,  and  an  agenda  {Kirchenagende)  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Protestant  congregations  of  Aus- 
tria.— ^Wenrich,  J,  GlaU,  eina  hiograph.  Sldssze  (Vienna, 
1834).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Glean  (prop.  C3gb,  lahatf,  spoken  of  grain,  Rath 
11,  elsewhere  to  ^^  gather'^  field  crops  generally.  Lev. 
xix,  9 ;  xxiii,  22 ;  also  b^9,  oZoT,  Lev.  xix,  10 ;  Deut. 
xxiv,  21 ;  Judg.  zx,  45 ;  Jer.  vi,  9 ;  properly  spoken 
of  grape  gleanings,  Judg.  viii,  2 ;  Isa.  xvii,  6 ;  xxiv, 
18,  etc. ;  and  figur.  of  a  small  remnant,  Jer.  xlix,  9 ; 
Obad.  i,  5 ;  Mic.  vii,  1).  See  Cobnsr.  The  law  of 
Moses  directed  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  poor  at  the 
seasons  of  harvest  and  ingathering.  See  Harvest. 
The  comers  of  the  field  were  not  to  be  reaped — ^the 
owner  was  not  to  glean  his  own  fields — and  a  sheaf 
accidentally  left  behind  in  the  field  was  not  to  be  fetch- 
ed away,  bnt  left  for  the  poor.  There  are  equally  lib- 
eral r^ulations  respecting  vineyards  and  olive-yards 
(Lev.  xix,  9, 10 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  19, 21).  Hence  the  prov- 
erb of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  2).  The  privilege  of  glean- 
ing after  the  reapers  was  conceded  not  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  as  a  favor  granted  to  particular  persons 
whom  the  owner  wished  to  befriend.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, require  any  special  interest  to  obtain  this  favor, 
for  Naomi  could  scarcely  have  suggested  it  in  the  first 
instance,  and  Ruth  might  hence  have  hesitated  to  ap- 
ply for  it  to  a  stranger, "  the  servant  that  was  set  over 
the  reapers."  On  two  occasions  Dr.  Robinson  speaks 
of  witnessing  interesting  illustrations  of  harvest  scenes 
similar  to  those  in  Ruth  (JUtearcheM^  ii,  871,  384),  and 
in  the  latter  he  says  he  frequently  saw  the  process  of 
women  beating  out  with  a  stick  handfuls  of  grain 
which  they  seem  to  have  gleaned  («5.  note).  In  the 
case  of  Boaz,  young  women,  recognised  as  being  '*his 
maidens,"  were  gleaning  in  his  field,  and  on  her  claim 
upon  him  by  near  affinity  being  made  known,  she  was 
bidden  to  join  them  and  not  go  to  any  other  field ;  but 
for  this,  the  reapers,  it  seems,  would  have  driven  her 
away  (Ruth  ii,  6,  8,  9).  Maimonides  lays  down  the 
principle  (ConsU^diones  de  donii  pcmperum^  cap.  ii,  1) 
that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept, 
and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into  store,  is  lia- 
ble to  that  law.  (See  also  Maimon.  Constituiiones  de 
donU  paupenan,  cap.  iv.)  With  regard  to  the  vintage, 
what  fell  to  the  ground  (IS^D,  Lev.  xix,  10),  or  was 

left  after  the  general  gathering,  belonged  to  the  poor 
{Peak,  vii,  3) ;  hence  any  one  placing  a  vessel  under 
the  tree  to  catch  what  might  accidentally  fall  was 
held  to  defraud  the  poor  (Surenhusius,  Midma,  i,  56). 
See  Poor. 

Glebe,  in  England  the  soi7("gleba,"  clod),  mead- 
ow, or  pasture  belonging  to  a  parsonage  besides  the 
tithes.  Glebe-house  is  the  common  designation  in 
Ireland  of  the  parsonage. 

Glede,  the  old  English  name  for  the  common  kite 
(mUmu  at€r\  occurs  only  in  Dent,  xiv,  13  (flK'J,  rooA') 
among  the  unclean  birds  of  prey.  But  in  the  parallel 
passage.  Lev.  xi,  14,  we  find  HK'J,  daah%  »*  vulture." 
That  this  difference  has  arisen  firom  a  permutation  of 
the  ^  and  the  "^  is  evident,  bnt  which  is  the  original 
form  of  the  word  is  not  certain.  Bochart  decides  (Hi' 
erw.  ii,  191)  for  daah  on  the  ground  that,  assuming 
the  bird  to  be  the  kite  or  glede,  it  is  more  probable 

that  it  would  receive  its  name  fh)m  HK*^,  tofy  swiftly 
than  ttom  HM^,  to  aee;  while  others,  presuming  that 

it  is  the  vulture,  prefer  the  latter  derivation,  and  the 
reading,  consequently,  rooA,  on  account  of  the  sharp 
sight  of  these  birds.  But  both  these  qualities  are 
marked  traits  of  the  vulture  as  well  as  the  kite.  Thus 
tar  the  evidence  b  therefore  eqnal,  nor  do  the  versions 
help  us  to  a  decision;  for  while  the  Sept  gives  in 
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both  pungM  ■fv'l',  Tolton,  tlw  Talg.  bu  atfRu,  kits, 
Id  botb.  Tbii  Codex  Sunu.,  howaTCT,  nids  riNT  in 
Dent,  xiv,  IS,  which  bron  tbc  enppoBilion  thit  Ibis 
it  tb«  proper  reading;  but  it  *tiU  renujiu  nnceitiln 
vbether  hj  thl>  term  *e  us  to  aadentud  the  g1ed« 
or  the  ^-Dlta^e.  Th<  A.V.  make*  it  ths  one  in  tbe  ODe 
pH»ge  and  tha  other  in  the  other.  Ai  tho  ntti  it 
dirtingoiahed  fiom  the  mi  (Dent,  ziv,  IS],  aod  M  the 
latter  i>  prabablj  one  of  the  vnlton  geaoa  (romp.  lu. 
xxxiT,  14),  it  ii  probable  that  tha  formet  belongs  to 
tfaa  kite*.  The  kite  bu,  in  companion  with  Iti  bulk, 
very  long  wing*,  and  a  forked  tail  extending  beyond 
tbem.  It  ii  a  apeciea  that  rise*  to  a  towering  height, 
hang*  apparently  motlonleu  IB  the  iky,  and  darta 
down  with  immenM  velocity ;  bnt  tbe  leg*  and  clawa 
being  weak,  it  i*  cowardly,  and  feeds  npoa  carnon, 
fiih,  Inuct*,  mi[:e,  and  amall  blrdi.  About  Caiio  kitee 
are  particularly  abundant,  miiing  witb  the  canion 
vultnres  in  their  wheeling  flight,  and  coming  in  nnm- 
ben  to  the  daily  diatribution  of  food  awarded  them. 
But  the  question  whether  tbe  kite  of  Europe  and  that 
of  Egypt  an  tbe  aame  ipeciei  is  not  decided,  though 
there  la  do  want  of  tcientiSc  Dames  tor  both  species 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Mile,  on*  of  which  i*  cer- 
Uinly  distinct  from  the  Enropetn,  and  the  other,  if 
not  *a,  is  a  strongly-marked  varie^.     We  find  it  do- 
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ticed  in  Tuiooi  stage*  of  pluroage  aa  UUna  letimu, 
MSvUt  Etoliat,  Savigny ;  Faleo  j£g!/ptiami  and  Falco 
ForitaUii,  Gmelia ;  Falco  cimrea -farvgineta,  For- 
skohl;  ^o/co  ^ rda,  SBTigny ;  probably,  also, /Viicopa- 
nuilictu.  Lath.  The  bill  of  this  species  is  dark;  head 
and  throat  whitish,  witb  brown  streaks ;  body  above 
dark  gray  brown,  pale  ferroginous  beiow ;  tail  bat 
slightly  forked;  legs  yellow.  It  is  found  in  hiero- 
glyphic paintings,  colored  with  sufficient  accnracy  not 
to  be  mistaken.  The  other  species,  which  we  figure 
below  B*  MiiBut  ater,  is  tbe  black  kite,  Faico  mefanop- 
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temt,  Dandio ;  Sana  Catiia,  Savigny ;  Falto  Saimi- 
W3UU,  Lath. :  Lt  Bloc,  Le  Taill.,  and  tbe  KfmUrk  at 
the  Arab*.  It  has  tbe  bead,  neck,  and  back  dark  nu^ 
gray  I  scapulars  bordered  with  niatyi  wing-corerts 
and  pTimariea  black,  the  last-mentioned  tipped  with 
white  J  tail  rasty  grty  above,  white  beneath;  bill 
dark ;  legs  yellow.  The  mannera  of  boUi  apeciea  arr 
much  tbesan»;  it  Is  likely  that  they  are  equally  •faon- 
dant  at  Cairo,  and  spread  Into  Palestine. — KJtto,  a.  v. 
Daah.     See  HawK. 

Olendy,  Josh,  D.D.,  a  Preabyterian  minister,  wss 
1»rn  in  Derry,  Ireland,  June  4,  I7&5,  and  was  ednca- 
tsd  In  the  Univenity  ofGlasgow,  where,  after  devoting 
some  time  to  the  study  of  theology,  he  was  licensed 
and  ordained.  Be  subaequently  accepted  a  call  from 
tbe  Church  in  Londonderry,  where  he  remained  till 
rish  insurrection  of  ITUH  obliged  him  to  leave  ha 
o  Und.  He  arrived  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1799,  and 
shortly  after  anpplied  tbe  congregatioiii  of  Staiuitan 
and  Bethel,  in  Augusta  Co.,  for  nearly  two  yearu.  He 
made  the  acqoaintance  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
and  was  held  in  high  eetlmation  a*  a  mlDtster.  In 
1803  he  was  inducted  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Pih- 
byterian  congregation  at  Baltimore,  and  aerved  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  aa  cbaplun. 
KediodOct.l.lS.tS.  He  published  ^nOmMon  n  <?«•- 
memoration  "/  WaihUglm,  1800  t—A  Profrr  offerrd  tm 
l)u  Alk  KfJidg,  1821._Spragae,  ^wub,  ir,  KO. 

Olenorcby,  Ladt  Wilheuuna  Maxwell,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  benevolence  and  piety,  waa  bom  at 
Preston,  Scotland,  Sept.  2,  1T41.  Her  early  yean, 
though  sedulously  watched  over  by  her  kind  ajid  in> 
telligent  mother,  were  nevertheless  too  much  devoted 
Ifl  tho  follios  and  gayety  of  fashionable  life.  When 
she  bad  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  ber 
mind  was  aronsed  by  a  serious  illness  to  reflections  on 
her  present  character  and  future  prospecli ;  and  mu!- 
ing  on  tbe  first  question  in  tbe  Assembly's  Catechifm. 
"What  is  tha  chief  end  of  manP"— ''It  ia  to  glorify 
God,  and  enjoy  him  forever,"  she  asked  herself,  Have 
laniwered  the  design  of  my  being?  Have  Igloriiied 
God  ?  Shall  I  enioy  bim  forever  ?  Thus  leflectinc. 
sbe  gradually  felt  tho  einfutneas  of  ber  nature,  per- 
ceived the  total  alienation  of  her  heart  from  God,  and 
applied  lo  her  heavenly  Father  through  Christ  for  par- 
don and  grace.  The  remainder  of  ber  life  was  dialin- 
guiabed  by  the  consistency  of  ber  deportment,  the 
employed  much  of  ber  time  in  acta  of  benevolence ;  in 
wise  and  ploua  conversation;  in  an  extensive,  jodi- 
cious,  and  profitable  correspondence ;  and  in  every  oth- 
er means  for  promoting  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
tbe  edification  of  saints.  For  such  Ikenevolent  actions. 
she  was  called  a  Methodist,  and  represented  aa  n  wild 
enthusiast;  but  auch  opposition  her  principles  enaLT«l 
ber  patiently  to  endure,  and,  tiirough  evil  and  good  re- 
port, to  pursue  her  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love. 
She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Darcy  Lady  Maxwell, 
and,  like  her,  a  friend  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  hia  prearh- 
en.  In  ITTi  sbe  opened  a  chapel  in  EdinliurgU  called 
"UdyGlenorchy'scbapel,"  where  Mr.  Jones,  of  Plym- 
ootb,  preached  for  over  fifty  years.  She  built  also 
several  places  of  worship  in  the  country.  Though  her 
health  declined,  her  activity  and  usefulness  were  una- 
bated, ti)l,  on  tbelTth  of  July,  1766,  *be  was  summon- 
ed to  ber  reward.  Sbe  bequeathed,  by  her  will,  five 
thousand  pounds  for  the  education  of  young  men  fur 
the  ministry  in  England ;  five  thousand  ponnda  ta  the 
society  In  Scotland  for  the  propagation  of  Cbriitiin 
knowledge;  and  ths  greateat  part  of  tha  residue  of  ber 
property  to  charitable  and  pioua  purposes.  See  Ur- 
moin  of  Lady  GUwrchy.  in  Border's  Pious  Women.— 
Jones,  Ciriiliaa  Biograpky;  Jamieson,  Rdv/imu  Biog- 
rapAir,p.228;  Sleveua, Hidory "/ Jtelhadita. 

aiorlB  in  BzCdIsIb  {"Glory  be  [lo  Crxf]  M  %i"), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  moat  ancient  dozologiea  of  the 
Church.   It  is  called  iomiisia  Boror,  to  dialiiigniili  il 
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fh>m  the  Ghria  Pairi;  and  is  also  called  hgmnut  an- 
ffeHew  (the  angelic  b^rmn),  because  the  first  part  of  it 
was  song  by  the  angels  at  Bethlehem.  The  latter 
portion  is  ascribed  to  Telesphorus,  about  A.D.  139;  bnt 
this  is  doubtftil.  The  whole  hymn,  with  very  little 
difference,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  was  established  to  be  used  in  the  church 
service  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo.  It  is  used  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  *'  In  the  Eastern 
Church,*'  says  Palmer,  'Hhis  hymn  is  more  than  1500 
years  old,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  used  it,  either 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  liturgy,  for  above  1200 
years.'*  In  the  Roman  Missal  it  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Office  for  the  Commnnion,  as  it  does  also 
in  the  first  Common  Prayer  of  king  Edward  VI,  where 
it  immediately  follows  the  Collect  for  Parity.  In  the 
present  prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  it  stands  after  the  com- 
munion, as  it  does  also  in  the  Rkual  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Greek  form  of  the  hymn,  as 
restored  by  Bunsen  {AnaUeta  Afdemcotna^  iii,  87),  is  as 
follows :  *' Ad(a  iv  inl/iaroic  9ttf  koI  ivi  yr)c  iif>^y*li 
iv  dofOptJiroic  thioKia.  Aivovfuv  tre,  li/Xoyovfuv  trt, 
irpoaKwovfuv  of  fvxafMTovfdv  troi  hd,  Hfv  fuyaXriv 
90V  doiav.  Kvptt  fiaa^iv  irrovpdvUy  Oeoc  frar^p  irav* 
TOKpdrtto'  Kvpu  6  Ocdc'  Kvpu  vie  fiovoyttni'  'Itfaov 
Xpurri'  O  ifiybc  rov  Biov'  b  vtbg  rod  irarpSg'  'O  aU 
pufv  roc  afutpriac  rov  Kdfffiov'  iXiijvov  ^udc  *0  aU 
pav  rdc  afjMpriat  rov  Koafiov  iXkijirov  Vfidst  npoff" 
iiKtti  Hfv  diffoiv  i^fiwy  'O  imBrffitvos  iv  iiK^f  rov  ira- 
rp6c'  Mci|irov  ly/iac.  "Ori  trb  el  fiavog  aytoc  oi>  cZ  jno- 
voc  KvpiOQ'  'lii90VQ  XpiVTOC'  <(C  So^av  Oeov  warpoQ. 
'Aftiiv."  The  English  form:  *" Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men.  We 
praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify 
thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great  glory,  O 
Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father  Almighty. 
O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  O  Lind 
God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Thou  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us.  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  re- 
ceive  our  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us.  For  thou 
only  art  holy ;  thou  only  art  the  LDrd ;  thou  only,  O 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.  Amen."~Hook;  Wheatly,  Com- 
num  Prager^  ch.  vi,  §  27 ;  Palmer,  Orig,  Liturg,  ii,  158 ; 
Procter,  On  Common  Praytr^  p.  853;  Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecdet.  bk.  xv,  chap,  iii ;  Daniel,  Thesauntt  Hymnologi- 
eu8y  ii,  267 ;  Evangelical  Quar,  Bev.  April,  1869,  p.  250. 
See  Ajtoeucal  Hthk  ;  Doxoloot. 

Qlorla  Patxl,  Glory  be  to  the  Father^  one  of  the 
primitive  doxologies  of  the  Church,  the  doxologia  mi- 
nor. At  first  almost  all  the  fathers  had  their  own  dox- 
ologies,  which  they  expressed,  as  they  had  occasion,  in 
their  own  language,  ascribing  "glory  and  honor"  some- 
times to  the  Father  only,  sometimes  to  the  Son  only, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Father  through  the  Son.  At  the 
rise  of  the  Arian  heresy,  *'  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  became  the  stand- 
ing form ;  to  which  the  Western  Church  soon  added, 
**  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.  Amen.'*— Wheatly,  Com,  Prayer, 
chap,  iii,  §  7 ;  Palmer,  Grig.  Liturg.  i,  219 ;  Procter,  On 
Common  Prayer^  p.  212,  215.     See  Doxolooy. 

Qlorlly,  (1.)  to  make  glorious  or  honorable,  or  to 
cause  to  appear  so,  John  xii,  28;  xiii,  31, 82;  xv,  8; 
xvii,  4,  5 ;  xxi,  19 ;  Acts  iii,  18.  In  this  view  it  par- 
ticularly refers  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his 
ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  John  vii,  80 ;  xii, 
16.  (2.)  It  also  expresses  that  change  which  shall 
pass  upon  believers  at  the  general  resurrection,  and 
their  admission  into  heaven.  (3.)  To  glorify  God  (1 
Cor.  vi,  20)  is  to  "show  forth  his  praise"  by  obedience 
to  his  law.    Thus  the  "  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 


God'*  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  creation,  and  ranch 
more  do  moral  and  intellectual  beings  glorify  him  by 
willing  obedience  to  the  moral  law  (1  Cor.  x,  31 ;  John 
xvii,  4).     See  Globt  or  God. 

Olozy,  in  the  English  Version,  usually  represents 
the  words  ^iss,  kabod",  and  do^a.    The  Hebrew,  from 
^33,  **to  be  heavy,"  is  susceptible  of  the  various  ano' 
logiccd  meanings  which  are  derived  fh>m  its  root,  viz. 
"to  be  hard,"  "honored,"  "rich,"  etc.     The  above 
Heb.  and  Gr.  terms  have  the  following  applications : 
(1.)  Abundance,  wealth,  treasures,  rendered  "honor"  in 
Psa.  xlviii,  12,  and  "glory"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  1 ;  Isa.  x, 
8;  Matt  iv,  8;  Luke  iv,  6;  Rev.  xxi,  24,  26.     (2.) 
Honor,  glory,  dignity,  as  in  1  Kings  iii,  18 ;  2  Chron. 
i,  11, 12;  Piov.  viii,  18;  Heb.  ii,  7;  1  Pet.  i,  24;  1  Cor. 
xi,  7.     Spoken  of  God,  as  in  Psa.  xix,  1 ;  xxix,  1 ; 
Isa.  xlii,  8 ;  of  persons  in  high  honor  (Isa.  v,  18 ;  2  Pet. 
ii,  10 ;  Jude  8).    Also  the  honor,  glory,  of  any  one ;  po- 
etically for  the  mind,  the  heart,  as  the  noblest  part  of 
man  (Gren.  xlix,  6 ;  Psa.  vii,  5 ;  xvi,  9 ;  xxx,  12 ;  Ivii, 
8 ;  cviii,  1 ;  Acts  ii,  26).    Some  here  assign  the  signi« 
fication  of  "liver,"  but  the  liver  is  never  (like  the 
heart  and  reins)  assumed  as  the  seat  of  the  mind  and 
affections.     (8.)  Splendor,  brightness,  ghry,  majesty — 
"  of  all  my  glory,"  i.  e.  qiendor  (Gen.  xlv,  18 ;  Isi(.  iv, 
5;  xi,10;  xxii,18;  lSam.ii,8;  Actsxxii,ll;  IPet. 
V,  4) ;  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,"  its  magnificence,  beau* 
ty  (Isa.  XXXV,  2 ;  Ix,  18).     So  of  the  sun,  stars,  etc. 
(i  Cor.  XV,  40, 41) ;  of  Moses's  face  (2  Cor.  iii,  7) ;  also 
of  the  celestial  light  which  surrounds  angels  (Rev. 
xviii,  1),  or  glorified  saints  (Luke  ix,  81, 82 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
48 ;  Col.  iii,  4).     Spoken  especially  of  the  glory,  mqjes-' 
^Vi  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  lix,  19 ;  Ix,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  9 ;  2  Pet. 
i,  17 ;  Rev.  xxi,  11,  23),  that/«ry  etfidgenee  surrounded 
with  dark  clouds  in  which  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
appearing,  or  God  himself  as  surrounded  by  this  efful- 
gence, from  which  lightnings  proceed  (Lev.  ix,  28,  24 ; 
Numb,  xvi,  85 ;  Psa.  xviii,  12),  such  as  he  manifested 
when  he  showed  himself  at  Sinai  to  Moses  and  the 
people  (Exod.  xvi,  7,  10 ;  xxiv,  17 ;  xxxiii,  18 ;  Lev. 
ix,  6,  23),  or  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl, 
34),  or  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  11 ;  2  Chron. 
vii,  1,  2;  compare  Luke  ii,  9;  ix,  82;  Acts  vii,  55; 
xxii,  11),  or  was  seen  in  prophetic  visions  (Isa.  vi, 
3;  John  xii,  41;  Ezek.  i,  28;  viii,  4;  x,  4,  18;  xliii, 
2,  4 ;  xliv,  4 ;  Rev.  xv,  8 ;  xxi,  11, 23).     To  this  cor- 
responds the  Shekinah  of  the  later  Jews  (BuxtorTs 
Lexicon  Chald.  Talmud,  et  Sabbinicum,  col.  2894).    God 
appears,  too,  in  glory  to  punish  transgressors  (Lev.  x, 
2);  and  sinners  are  said  to  "provoke  the  eyes  of  his 
glory,"  i.  e.  of  him  as  thus  appearing  in  his  glory  for 
their  punishment  (Isa.  iii,  8).     Spoken  also  of  the  ex- 
pected temporal  reign  of  the  Messiah  (Mark  x,  87; 
comp.  Matt,  xx,  21) ;  and  also  of  the  glory  of  his  sec- 
ond coming  (Matt,  xvi,  27 ;  xix,  28 ;  xxiv,  80 ;  Mark 
xiii,  26;  viii,  88;  Luke  ix,  26;  xxi,  27;  Titus  ii,  18). 
(4.)  Of  internal  character,  i.  e.  glorious  moral  attri- 
butes.    Spoken  of  God,  infinite  perfet^ion,  divine  maj- 
esty and  holiness  (Psa.  xix,  1 ;   Isa.  xl,  5 ;  Acts  vii, 
2 ;  Rom.  i,  28 ;  Eph.  i,  17) ;  so  of  the  divine  perfections 
as  manifested  in  the  power  of  God  (John  xi,  40 ;  Rom. 
vi,  4 ;  Col.  i,  11),  or  in  his  benevolence  and  beneficence 
(Rom.  ix,  28 ;  Eph.  i,  12, 14, 18 ;  iii,  16).     So  of  Jesus, 
as  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  perfections  (Heb.  i,  3 ; 
John  i,  14;  ii,  11);  also  of  the  Spirit  (1  Pet.  iv,  14). 
(5.)  Of  that  exalted  state  of  blissful  perfection  which 
is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven ; 
e.  g.  spoken  of  Christ,  and  including  also  the  idea  of 
his  regal  majesty  as  Messiah  (Luke  xxiv,  26;  John 
xvU,  5,  22,  24 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  14 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  1  Pet.  i, 
11).     Spoken  of  glorified  saints,  i.  e.  salvation,  eternal 
life,  etc.  (Rom.  fi,  7,10;  v,  2 ;  viii,  18 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  7 ;  2 
Cor.  iv,  17 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  12 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  10 ;  Heb.  ii,  10 ; 
1  Pet.  V,  1,  10).     So  to  glorify,  when  spoken  of  God 
and  Christ,  is  to  render  conspicuous  and  glorious  the 
divine  character  and  attributes  of  God  as  glorified  by 
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the  Son  (John  xii,  28;  xiii,  31,  82;  xiT,13;  xv,  8; 
xvii,  1,  4);  of  Christ  u  glorified  hy  the  Father  (John 
viu,  64;  xUi,  82;  xvU,  1,  6;  Acts  iii,  18),  or  by  the 
Spirit  (John  xvi,  14),  or  by  Christians  (John  xvii,  10), 
or  generally  (Lev.  x,  3 ;  John  xi,  4 ;  xiii,  81). — Bas- 
tow,  8.  V.     See  Glorify. 

Other  terms  less  frequently  rendered  *'  glory," 
"glorious,"  etc.,  are:  '^'''?fi<,  large;  •I'lH,  to  ttoell; 
lin,  honor;  rrjKBPl,  becaUy,  etc. ;  icXioCirenatcn;  row- 
XaWf  to  boatl.  On  these  and  the  above,  consult  the 
Heb.  and  Gr.  Lexicons. 

We  may  be  said  to  give  gloiy  to  God  when  we  con* 
fess  onr  sins,  when  we  love  him  snpremely,  when  we 
commit  ourselves  to  him,  are  zealous  in  his  service, 
walk  humbly,  thankftilly,  and  cheerfully  before  him, 
and  recommend,  proclaim,  or  set  forth  his  excellencies 
to  others  (Matt,  v,  16 ;  John  xv,  8 ;  Gal.  ii,  20).  In 
Exod.  viii,  9  we  read,  **  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
Glory  over  me."  The  margin  has  for  "  glory"  **  hon- 
or," and  for  ''over  me"  " against  me."  Pharaoh  had 
besought  Moses  to  pray  that  the  Lord  might  take 
away  the  frogs,  and  Moses  wished  the  king  to  have 
the  honor  and  glory  (in  preference  to  himself)  of  ap- 
pointing a  time  when  be  should  thus  pray  to  the  Lord 
to  take  them  away.  This  was  not  only  compliment- 
ary to  Pharaoh,  but  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  heard  the  prayer 
of  Moses,  because  he  himself  had  appointed  the  time. 

As  man's  real  glory  on  earth  consists  in  submitting 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  doing  it,  so  will  his  glory  in 
heaven  consist  in  being  eternally  pleasing  to  God,  and 
in  finding  in  him  his  perfect  happiness.  There  can  be 
no  real  glory,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  aside 
from  virtue.  The  glory  we  seek  here  consists  in  the 
esteem  of  our  fellow-men,  and  it  would  never  be  a  false 
or  a  dangerous  glory  if  men  were  wise  enough  not  to 
esteem  anything  but  what  is  virtuous.  Christ  com- 
mands us  to  practice  virtue,  not  in  view  of  gaining  the 
approbation  of  men,  but  to  please  God.  At  the  first 
C^nce  his  instructions  on  this  point  may  appear  some- 
what contradictory.  He  says :  '  ^Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  mm^  that  they  may  see  your  good  tcorks^  andghru 
Jy  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Matt,  v,  16) ;  then : 
Take  heed  thai  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men^  to  be  seen 
of  them ;  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father 
which  is  m  heaven.  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine 
alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypo- 
crites do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that 
they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
they  have  their  reward,"  etc.  (Matt  vi,  1  sq.).  But 
these  passages  are  really  not  contradictory.  Christ 
means  that  be  does  not  want  the  desire  of  being  ad- 
mired and  praised  by  men  to  be  the  motive  of  our  good 
actions ;  but  he  wants  us  to  do  those  good  actions  in 
order  to  edify  our  neighbors,  to  lead  them  by  our  ex- 
ample to  the  practice  of  virtue,  so  that  they  may  glo- 
rify God,  and  not  us.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  two  motives :  the  first  is  very  wrong,  the 
second  right  and  praiseworthy.  We  are  consequently 
to  keep  secret  our  good  actions,  whenever  an  opposite 
course  is  not  necessary  for  public  edification ;  but  when 
it  is,  then  we  are  to  let  them  be  seen.  St.  Paul  says : 
"  Our  rejoicing  (or  glory)  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have 
had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more  abundant- 
ly to  you-ward"  (2  Cor.  i,  12). 

The  word  glory,  in  St.  Path's  writings,  has  often 
been  misunderstood.  In  speaking  of  the  destiny  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  regard  to  faith  (Rom.  ix, 
22,  23),  he  says :  '*  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his 
wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  knowh,  endued  with 
much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de- 
struction ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had 
afore  prepared  nnto  glory, ' '  etc.   We  do  not  think  that 


the  word  glory  here  refers  to  eternal  glory,  but  rather 
to  God*s  glofy  here  below  and  to  the  glory  of  his 
Church ;  for  God  has  really  showed  its  riches  in.  the 
virtues  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  faith.  St. 
Paul  uses  the  expression  again  in  the  same  sense  -when 
he  speaks  (1  Cor.  ii,  7)  of  "  the  hidden  wisdom  ivhich 
God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  y^ofy,*'  and 
when  he  says  (£ph.  i,  6, 6)  that  God  predestined  us  far 
adoption  "  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  So 
Augustine  (Enarr.  in  Psa,  xrtu,  8,  and  tn  Pscu 
4)  understands  these  passages. — Bergier,  Diet,  dc 
Uogie  (Paris,  1854),  iii,  189. 

GLORY  OF  GOD.    In  numerous  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture it  is  said  that  God  has  done  certain  acts  fw  Ht» 
own  glory  (e.  g.  Isa.  xlii),  that  man  should  glorify  God 
(1  Sam.  vi,  6 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  20 ;  x,  81,  etc.).      But  how 
can  man  *' glorify"  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  o&co- 
IttiAy  glorious  in  holiness  and  perfection  ?     To  this 
question  infidels  answer  that  it  is  "absurd  to  suppose 
that  God  is  a  *  vain*  being ;  that  so  insigmficant  a 
creature  as  man  can  bring  to  God  any  kind  of  pleaanre 
or  satisfaction ;  or  that  God  would  demand  f^om  man 
a  fictitious  *  glory'  which  he  does  not  require,  and 
by  which  he  could  not  feel  flattered  without  exhibit- 
ing weakness,  and  consequently  imperfection."     All 
this  argument  is  based  on  the  misconceptioD  of  a  ward. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  and  free  beuig, 
like  God,  to  act  in  view  of  a  certain  aim  and  motive. 
But  God  can  have  no  higher  aim,  no  object  more  wor- 
thy of  himself,  than  to  exert  his  perfections,  bis  power, 
his  wisdom,  and  especially  his  benevolence.     Hence 
the  creation  of  beings  endowed  with  sense,  intellect, 
and  freedom,  and  susceptible  of  feeling  affection,  es- 
teem, thankfVilness,  and  obedience.     God  willed*  m^ 
says  St.  Augustine,  the  existence  of  beings  to  whom  be 
could  manifest  his  love.     Hence,  also,  God  has  estab- 
lished physical  and  moral  laws,  and  made  the  happi- 
ness of  reasonable  beings  to  depend  from  their  snbnnis- 
sion  to  these.     President  Edwards  treats  this  point 
with  profound  insight.     "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  thing  in- 
finitely good  in  itself  that  God*8  glory  should  be  known 
by  a  glorious  society  of  created  beings.     And  that 
there  should  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowled^  of 
God  to  all  eternity,  is  an  existence,  a  reality  infinitely 
w(»thy  to  be,  and  worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded 
by  him  to  whom  it  belongs  to  order  that  to  be  whidi, 
of  all  things  possible,  is  the  fittest  and  best.     If  exist* 
ence  is  more  worthy  than  defect  and  nonentily,  and  if 
any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy  to  be,  then 
knowledge  or  understanding  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be ; 
and  if  any  knowledge,  then  the  most  excellent  sort  of 
knowledge,  viz.  that  of  God  snd  his  glory.     The  ex- 
istence of  the  created  universe  consists  as  much  in  it 
as  in  any  thing ;  yea,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  tho 
highest,  most  real,  and  substantial  parts  of  all  creatid 
existence,  most  remote  from  nonentity  and  defect.    As 
there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  good  in  God, 
a  fulness  of  every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and 
beauty,  and  of  infinite  happiness,  and  as  this  fulness 
is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation  ad  extra, 
so  it  seems  a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that 
it  should  be  communicated  or  flow  forth,  that  this  in- 
finite fountain  of  good  should  send  forth  abundant 
streams,  that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  should,  dif- 
fusing  its  excellent  fulness,  pour  forth  light  all  an>ond 
— and  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disposition  to 
this,  in  the  Divine  Being,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
perfection  or  an  excellent  disposition,  such  an  emana- 
tion of  good  is,  in  some  sense,  a  multiplication  of  it ;  fo 
far  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  may  I  o 
looked  upon  as  any  thing  besides  the  fountain,  so  far  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  increase  of  good.     And  if 
the  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain  is  in  itself 
excellent  and  worthy  to  exist,  then  the  emanation, 
or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase,  repetition,  or 
multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist. 
Thus  it  is  fit,  since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light 
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and  knowledge,  that  this  light  should  shine  forth  in 
beams  of  communicated  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing ;  and  as  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  holiness, 
moral  excellence,  and  beauty,  so  it  should  flow  out  in 
communicated  holiness.  And  as  there  is  an  infinite 
fulness  of  joy  and  happiness,  so  these  should  have  an 
emanation,  and  become  a  fountain  flowing  out  in  abun- 
dant  streams,  as  beams  from  the  sun.  From  this  view 
it  appears  in  another  way  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  yalua^ 
ble  that  there  should  be  such  things  as  the  knowledge 
of  God's  glory  in  other  beings,  and  a  high  esteem  of  it, 
love  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it ;  this  ap- 
pears, I  say,  in  another  way,  vis.  as  these  things  are 
but  the  emanations  of  God's  own  knowledge,  holiness, 
and  Joy.  Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  waa  what  God  had  respect  to  as  an  ultimate  end  of 
his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  in- 
finite fulness  of  good;  or,  rather,  it  was  his  last  end, 
that  there  might  be  a  glorious  and  abundant  emana- 
tion of  his  infinite  fulness  of  good  ad  extm,  or  without 
himself;  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himself, 
or  diffuse  bis  own  fulness,  which  we  must  conceive  of 
as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature, 
was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world"  (p.  219). 
....'*  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  aflkir  of  the  ema- 
nation of  the  divine  fulness,  are  not  properly  set  in  op- 
position, or  made  the  opposite  parts  of  a  disjunction. 
Kor  ought  God's  glory  and  the  creature's  good  to  be 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  properly  and  entirely  dia- 
tinct.  This  supposeth  that  God's  having  respect  to 
his  glory,  and  the  communication  of  good  to  his  creat- 
ures, are  tilings  altogether  different ;  that  God's  com- 
municating his  fulness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  it  for 
them,  are  things  standing  in  a  proper  disjunction  and 
opposition;  whereas,  if  we  were  capable  of  having 
more  fhll  and  perfect  views  of  God  and  divine  things, 
which  are  so  much  above  us,  it  is  probable  it  would 
appear  very  clear  to  us  that  the  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise, and  that  these  things,  instead  of  appearing  en- 
tirely distinct,  are  implied  one  in  the  other — that  God, 
in  seeking  his  glory,  therein  seeks  the  good  of  his 
creatures.  Because  the  emanation  of  his  glory  (which 
he  seeks  and  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  himself  and 
his  own  eternal  glory)  hnpUes  the  communicated  ex- 
cellency and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  in  com- 
municating his  fulness  for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself; 
because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so  much  in 
union  and  communion  with  himself.  God  is  their 
good.  Their  excellency  and  happiness  is  nothing  but 
the  emanation  and  expression  of  God's  glory.  God, 
in  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself^ 
and  in  seeking  Mmself,  i.  e.  himself  diffused  and  ex- 
pressed (which  he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  his  own 
beauty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glory  and  happi- 
ness" (^DistertcUion  on  the  End  of  God  in  Creationy  §  2, 
8). 

In  thua  manifettinff  his  power,  wisdom,  holiness, 
and  goodness,  we  say  that  God  has  established  his 
'* glory;"  and  so,  also,  when  men  acknowledge  and 
Worship  these  divine  perfections,  they  "glorify"  God. 
In  this  language  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  injurious 
to  the  divine  majesty.  In  Scripture  the  object  of  di- 
vine revelation  is  stated  sometimes  to  be  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  man,  sometimes  the  glory  of  God,  as  these 
are  identical,  whether  considered  from  the  divine  or 
the  human  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  is  an  effect  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  that  man 
should  find  happiness  in  virtue,  not  in  vice ;  in  sub- 
mission to  the  physical  and  moral  laws  established  by 
God,  not  in  violating  them.  And  when  man  submits 
to  these  laws  he  glorifies  God,  since  be  renders  hom- 
age to  the  divine  perfections.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
wrong  to  say  that  the  glory  of  God  consists  in  the  sub- 
mission of  tJl  creatures  to  his  law,  and  that  the  glory 
of  all  reasonable  creatures  consists  in  absolute  submis- 
sion to  God.  If  we  are  to  recognise  the  glory  of  Grod 
as  one  of  his  rights,  as  one  of  his  regal  prerogatives,  it 


takes  eo  ipao  the  form  of  a  duty,  which  becomes  oblig* 
atory  for  us.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
but  they  only  declare  it  to  reasonable  beings,  for  the 
glory  of  God  is  only  realized  when  its  revelation  is 
understood  by  moral  beings,  willingly  received  by 
them,  and  independently  reflected.  "  7^  Lord  htUh 
made  all  ihingafor  himaelf"  (Prov.  xvi,  4).  Not  that 
he  made  "aU  things"  for  his  own  use,  to  supply  his 
own  wants,  or  to  increase  his  own  essential  happiness, 
but  that  be  made  all  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  his  divine  perfections,  and  so  as  better  to 
manifest  his  glory.  When  the  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity reproach  it  with  making  God  like  unto  man, 
supposing  him  vain,  thirsting  for  praise  and  incense, 
they  fall  themselves  into  the  very  error  which  they 
denounce.  They  say :  "  If  man  seeks  for  glory,  it  is 
because  he  needs  it;  because  he  is  weak;  hence,  if 
God  seeks  his  own  glory,  it  is  also  from  need  and  weakv 
ness."  This  is  pure  sophistry :  man  is  weak  and  poor 
because  finite ;  God  is  self-sufiScient  because  essential- 
ly happy  and  perfect ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  very 
perfection  that  be  acts  for  his  glor}*,  because  he  could 
not  have  any  higher  or  more  worthy  aim. 

*'  But, "  it  is  said,  "to  speak  of  *  glory'  accruing  firom 
man  to  God  is  as  if  a  nest  of  ants  should  imagine  them- 
selves working  for  the  glory  of  some  great  king." 
This  comparison  is  absurd.  God  did  not  need  to  create 
man,  to  give  him  laws,  to  promise  him  rewards  and 
punishments,  yet  he  has  done  so.  No  king  could  do 
this  towards  insects.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  God  to 
create  reasonable  beings,  neither  is  it  any  less  worthy 
of  him  to  take  care  of  his  creatures,  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  actions ;  the  one  is  no  more  difiScult  for  him 
tlian  the  other ;  it  is  all  done  by  a  simple  act  of  his 
will.  Philosophers  may  do  their  utmost  to  degrade 
man  under  pretence  of  rendering  him  independent,  but 
there  is  implanted  in  man  a  feeling  stronger  than  all 
their  sophisms  which  assures  him  that  he  is  the  child 
of  God,  and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  supreme  Being 
does  not  consist  in  a  sort  of  philosophical  pride  and  ab- 
solute indifference,  but  in  the  power  and  will  to  do 
good  to  all  his  creatures.  It  is  one  of  God's  great 
gifts  to  man  that  the  creature  finds  his  highest  happi- 
ness, both  for  this  world  and  the  next,  in  working  for 
the  "glory"  of  his  Maker.  St. Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x, 
31,  "Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatso* 
ever  ye  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God."  In  this  pas- 
sage (compared  with  1  Pet.  iv,  11)  we  find  the  broad 
ethical  law  laid  down,  viz.  all  our  actions  should  tend 
to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  which  is  done  when  every 
action  does  not  merely  conform  to  his  commandment, 
but  is  really  inspired  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  his  New- Year  sermon  at  Antioch  (A.D.  887, 
on  1  Cor.  X,  81),  by  a  series  of  isolated  examples,  shows 
that  tho  most  insignificant  things  can  bo  made  to  glo- 
rify God.  This  ethical  doctrine  has  been  distorted  b}* 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  substantially  puts 
tho  glory  of  the  Church  in  place  of  the  glory  of  God. — 
President  Edwards,  Works  (N.  Y.  4  vols.),  ii,  204  sq. ; 
Farindon,  Sermona,  ii,  502 ;  Beveridge,  Worke,  v,  849 ; 
Tillotson,  Sermongy  xi,  29 ;  Sharp  (Abp.),  Worlce,  iii, 
211;  Dwight,  Tkeology,  i,  893;  Bcrgier,  Dictumnaire 
de  ThSologie,  iii,  188 ;  Herzog,  Real^Encykl.  iu,  707  sq. 

Glory,  Aureole,  or  Nixnbos,  are  names  applied 
to  rays,  circles,  or  bodies  of  light  placed  around  tho 
heads  (or  the  entire  bodies)  of  Christ,  angels,  and  saints 
in  Christian  art.  The  glory  was  first  used  in  Egyp- 
tian art.  From  this  it  passed  to  the  Grecian,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Roman.  In  both  of  these  branches  of 
classic  art,  it  was  used  in  both  sculpture  and  painting 
to  adorn  the  heads  of  deities,  kings,  and  apotheosized 
emperors.  In  classic  art  the  glory  was  mostly  com- 
posed of  gilded  rays.  (The  disc  used  to  protect  the 
heads  of  statues  from  rain  has  been  improperly  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  the  original,  from  which  Uie  glory 
of  Christian  art  was  copied.)  In  Christian  art  the  glo- 
ry was  first  used,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  glasses  or 
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paUra  of  the  Catacombs,  aboat  the  8d  centaiy,  being 
in  them  applied  to  the  head  of  Christ.  About  the 
done  of  the  6th  century  it  was  first  applied  to  angels, 
and  to  the  apostles  and  saints. 

The  glory  was  used  in  ancient  art  to  signify  power 
and  dominion.  In  this  sense  it  was  occasionally  used 
in  Christian  art,  as  when  it  was  placed  around  the  head 
of  Constantino,  of  the  empress  Theodora,  around  six 
heads  of  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  around 
that  of  Satan.  But  usually  it  signified  holiness  and 
purity.  The  oblong  glory,  or  the  **  vesica  piscis,"  en- 
velopes the  whole  person  only  in  representations  of 
Clirist,  the  Virgin  Hary,  or  other  saints  who  are  rep- 
resented as  ascending  to  heaven.  The  glory  had  many 
forms :  thus  it  was  a  simple  circle  of  light,  or  it  con- 
tained a  cross  in  the  monogram  A  U  or  X  P.  It  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  head  of  a  dove,  a  lamb,  or 
other  svmbol  of  the  Saviour. — Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred 
<md  Legendary  Art;  Martigny,  Dictionnmre  de»  Anti- 
qmt^s  Chretiamet.     (6.  F.  C.) 

GlOBS,  Glossary.  A  glotM  is  a  note  appended  to 
any  word  or  phrase  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation 
or  illustration.  "  Sacred  glosses"  are  such  notes  ap- 
pended to  words  or  phrases  occurring  in  the  Scriptures. 
A  glossary  is  a  collection  of  such  explanatory  notes 
properly  arranged. 

The  word  gloss  is  borrowed  firom  the  Greek  yXdova. 
But  in  the  sense  above  explained  it  has  no  support 
ftom  classical  usage.  The  process,  however,  by  which 
the  word  passed  from  its  original  moaning  to  that  in 
which  it  was  used  by  mediieval  writers,  and  in  which 
it  is  now  used,  may  be  traced.  The  Greek  word 
yXiuatra,  meaning  tongue  or  speechy  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Greek  grammarians  in  the  sense  of  a  word  requir- 
ing to  be  explained.  In  process  of  time  words  often 
become  obsolete,  or  come  to  be  used  in  senses  different 
from  those  in  which  the.v  were  originally  need;  new 
words  are  introduced ;  and  words  frequently  have  spe- 
cial meanings  attached  to  them  of  a  professional  or 
technical  character,  familiar  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
community.  To  the  multitude  such  words  need  to  be 
explained;  and  such  words  the  Greek  grammarians 
called  yXCkraat,  Thus  Plutarch  speaks  of  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  poets  which  were  not  commonly  un- 
derstood, and  which  belonged  to  the  idiotisms  of  par- 
ticular regions  or  tribes,  as  rdQ  Xeyofiivac  yXwrraf 
(/>e  atidiend.  poet.  c.  6).  Galen  applies  the  same  name 
to  the  antiquated  words  of  Hippocrates,  and  explains 
the  term  thus  :  oca  roivvv  rwv  dvoudrittv  iv  fuv  toIq 
iroXat  ;i^/Ddvo(c  (WvtjBij  fiv  vvv  8k  ouk  in  leri^  to,  fiiv 
Toiavra  yXwrtTag  koXovoi  {Exeges,  Gloss.  Hippocrat. 
Proem.).  Aristotle  applies  the  same  term  to  provin- 
cialisms (Dc  arte  poet.  c.  xxi,  §  4-6 ;  xxii,  8,  4,  etc.). 
And,  not  to  multiply  quotations,  a  scholiast  on  Dion. 
Halicarn.,  quoted  by  Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  xii,  10,  ex- 
pressly says  yXdcroai'  <}novai  apxaXai  rat  diroKevi' 
(Tfiivat  ^  iTTixiopid^ovoai.  Quintilian  also  says  of 
the  synonymous  word  ghssemata,  '*Id  est  voces  minus 
usitatas"  (Inst.  Orat.  i,  8, 15 ;  comp.  also  i,  1,  35). 

The  next  step  was  from  calling  a  word  needing  ex- 
planation a  gioss,  to  apply  this  term  to  the  explanation 
itself.  These  explanations  at  first  consisted  merely 
in  adhibiting  the  word  in  common  use  (Jjvoiui  Kvpiovy 
Aristot.)  to  the  obsolete  and  peculiar  word  ;  and  thus 
the  two  viewed  as  one  whole  came  to  be  called  a  gloss  ; 
and  ultimately  this  name  came  to  be  given  to  that  part 
which  was  of  most  interest  to.  the  reader,  viz.  the  ex- 
pkmation. 

These  explanations  constituted  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  Lexicography.  They  did  not  continue,  howev- 
er, to  be  merely  lexical ;  they  often  embraced  histori- 
cal, geographical,  biographical,  and  such  like  notices. 
Nor  were  they  arranged  at  first  in  an  alphabetical  or- 
der ;  nor  did  they  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  only  such  parts  of  it  as  the  glossographer 
was  interested  in  (hence  such  works  as  the  'Arrirai 
rX<i!i<7<ra4  of  Theodorus,  etc.) ;  nor  were  the  words  pre- 


sented in  their  iminflected  finrms,  btit  in  tin  Ibrm  in 
which  they  occurred  in  the  coone  of  the  glcnM|gE»- 
pher*s  reading.  More  methodical  ooUections  of  these 
explanations  began  to  be  made  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  snch  as  have  been  ^nreaerved  to  na  in  the  works  of 
Uesychius,  Suidas,  Phavorinoa,  Zooaras,  Phoiiua,  juid 
in  the  E^fmohgieum  Magmtm. 

I.  The  first  clasa  of  extant  acriptmal  glosses  eoo- 
siats  of  explanations  drawn  from  tits  Greek  gtoassristjs, 
a  large  number  of  the  notes  collected  by  whom  sre  on 
words  occurring  in  Scripture.  Their  works  thna  be- 
come valuable  as  exegeticsl  aids,  especially  ss  they 
convey  not  the  individual  (^nnion  of  the  collector  eo 
much  as  opinions  which  he  had  gathered  from  older 
writers.  A  (r/ossortias  Graeitm  m  N,  T.,  coUeeted 
from  theee  works,  was  published  by  Albertl  in  173a. 
Valckenaer  collected  from  Hesychius  the  explsnstkms 
of  scriptural  words  (0pp.  i,  178  sq.) ;  but  this  has  been 
best  done  by  J.  Ch.  Gottl.  Emeati,  in  lus  GlomB  Sacrm 
Hesychu  Grace,  etc  (Lips.  1785),  which  was  foUowed 
by  a  similar  collection  from  Snidas  and  PhsTonnoa, 
with  specimens  from  the  EtymolagicyMn  Magastm  (Liptfc 
1786).  These  are  extremely  convenient  boolu  of  ref- 
erence. Comp.  Fabricius,  BUd,  Grweoj  iv,  &40  sq. : 
Kosenmttller,  Hittor,  Iwterpr.  iv,  356  sq.  Suicer's  7*^- 
saurus  JCcdenaatieus  (Amst.  1682, 1728, 2  vols,  fd.)  con- 
tains nearly  all  these  explanatory  words  or  glosses. 
and  the  most  important  of  them  are  also  nsusUy  in  Uk 
best  modem  Greek  Lexicons  of  the  N.  T. 

II.  The  second  class  of  glosses  is  due  to  the  habit, 
as  old  perhaps  as  the  art  of  writing  itself,  of  readers 
inscribing  on  the  margin  of  MSS.  or  books  observe. 
tions  of  their  own,  explanatory  or  otherwise  of  tl>e 
text.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  sacred 
books,  partly  because  alter  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity they  wera  more  read  than  other  books,  partly 
because  their  contents  gave  abundant  oocsuon  for  the- 
ological, historical,  or  philological  annotation.  Hence, 
from  an  early  period,  marginal  notes  intended  to  illus- 
trate in  some  way  the  text  came  to  have  s  plsce  in  the 
codices  containing  the  sacred  books.  At  first  very 
brief,  often  confined  to  a  single  word,  these  gloisses 
grew  into  more  extended  remarks,  written  in  a  smaller 
hand  on  the  margin,  and  sometimes  between  the  lines 
of  the  codex.  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  codices  these 
marginal  notes  were  the  source  of  not  a  few  of  the  Keri 
readings ;  and  the  glosses  on  the  margins  of  the  cod- 
ices of  the  Sept.  and  the  N.  T.  have  given  rise  to  many 
of  the  various  readings  which  exist  in  both  of  these. 
It  is  believed  also,  as  marginal  notes  are  apt  to  be 
transferred,  by  ignorant  or  careless  copyists,  into  tite 
text,  that  some  such  interpolations  are  to  be  found  in 
the  received  text  of  the  N.  T.,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  problems  which  criticism  has  to  solve  to 
detect  these,  and  eliminate  them.  The  exercise  of  a 
sound  and  cautious  judgment,  however,  is  reqoired  to 
preside  over  this,  lest  rash  and  unauthorized  altera- 
tions be  made  (Valckenaer,  Dissert,  de  Glossis  Sacris 
[Franeq.  1737] ;  J.  A.  Emesti,  Deverousuet indole Gfos- 
sariorum  Gr.  [Lug.  Bat.  1742] ;  Tittmann,  De  Glouis  S. 
T.  cestimandis etjttdicandis\W\\X;eo\i.Vi9li]\  Wassenb. 
De  Glossis  N,  T.j  prefixed  to  Valckenaer*s  Scholia  in  IS- 
bros quosdam N.T.  [Amst.  1795] ;  Bomemann,  De  Glot- 
semat,  N.  T.  caute  dijudicandis,  in  his  Scholia  ad  Luc, 
Evang.  1830).  It  has  been  proposed  to  restrict  the 
term  gloss  to  the  marginal  annotations  aa  such,  and  to 
use  glosseme  to  designate  those  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  text ;  but  the  osage  of 
writers  is  not  uniform  in  this  respect. 

The  longer  marginal  annotations ((r/osstpJ/ar^iiwiler) 
were  made  principally  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate. 
These  were  of  various  kinds ;  some  grammatica],  some 
historical,  some  theological,  some  all^orical  and  mys- 
tical. The  most  famous  collection  of  these  is  that 
made  in  the  9th  century  by  Walafrid  Strabo  from  the 
writinixs  of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Isi- 
dore, Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Rabanus  Mauros,  with  addf 
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tions  by  himself.  This  became  the  great  exegetical 
tbesaoros  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  known  as  the 
Glossa  Ordinaria,  Of  notes  written  between  the  lines 
(Gloumlnterlineares),  a  collection  was  made  by  Anselm 
of  Laon  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Both 
these  works  were  printed  together  abont  the  end  of  the 
15th  centaiy,  4  vols.  fol. ;  they  have  often  been  reprint- 
ed since,  with  the  commentary  0f  Lyra.  Other  glossa- 
ries are  those  of  Peter  the  Lombard  on  the  Psalms(Par. 
1535) ;  of  Hugo  and  S.  Caxo  (PoUiUa  inunivermBilbUcty 
Yen.  1487,  fol.)^Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Davidson  in  Homers  Jn* 
trod,  ii,  252  ^  Uerzog,  Rud-Efu^khp,  v,  188. 

Oloaaes  and  Glossatores  of  the  Boman  and 
canon  law.  In  the  12th  century  the  Roman  law, 
which  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  em- 
pire had  retained  but  little  of  its  former  importance, 
was  again  brought  into  notice,  and  studied  with  great 
zeal.  The  law  school  of  Bologna,  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  by  Imerius  (Wamerius,  Guarnerius),  was  the 
centre  of  this  new  movement.  The  reputiUion  of  the 
school  and  of  its  professors  brought  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  Bologna.  The  activity  of  the  teach- 
ers did  not  confine  itself  to  the  expounding  of  the 
sources  of  the  law,  but  also  made  these  researches  the 
foundation  of  a  literary  activity,  and  created  a  body 
of  Glossaiores  (Glossarists),  so  called.  The  written  in- 
terpretation of  the  Corpus  jurit  appeared  in  tlie  form 
of  glosses,  consisting  sometimes  in  the  explanation  of 
some  particular  word  or  expression,  sometimes  in  full 
and  complete  elucidations,  and  this  sometimes  between 
the  lines  of  the  text  (interlinear  glosses),  sometimes 
on  the  nuirgin  (margincU  gloeses).  Besides  these  the 
glossatores  also  wrote  ntmmtBf  reviews  of  the  contents 
of  some  particular  chapter  of  law ;  ctuue,  real  or  imag- 
inary cases  intended  as  illustrations  of  particular  points 
in  connection  with  quttstiones  and  dittmctioites  f  and 
also  brocarda  or  brooardica,  etc.  (see  Savigny,  Geach. 
des  Rom.  B.  t.  MiUekdUr,  iii,  587-574,  2d  ed.).  This 
literary  activity  of  the  glossatores  of  Roman  law  was 
an  example  for  scientific  treatment  of  canon  law,  which 
afterwards  (in  the  12th  century)  gave  rise  in  Bologna 
and  in  Paris  to  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  thus  by 
the  side  of  the  legists  rose  the  schools  of  the  canon- 
ists, the  decretists,  and  the  decretalists.  A  number 
of  the  pupils  and  disciples  of  Gratian  (q.  v.)  com- 
posed glosses  (probably  interlinear)  on  his  Decretum. 
Among  the  oldest  of  these  glossatores  was  Sicardus  of 
Cremona,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Cremona  in  1185. 
When  the  number  of  glosses  in  different  MSS.  became 
very  great,  it  was  naturally  found  expedient^ to  collect 
and  arrange  them.  This  labor  was  undertaken  by 
John  Teutonicus,  who  wrote  in  1212  a  commentary  on 
the  Decretum^  compiled  from  the  glosses  of  bis  prede- 
cessors, and  this  Apparaiua^  augmented  and  improved 
by  Bartholomew  of  Brescia  about  1236,  became  the 
Glossa  ordinaria ;  L  e.  was  indorsed  by  the  school,  ap- 
pended to  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Decretvm,  and  subse- 
quently printed  with  it.  Glosses  on  the  collection  of 
decretals  of  Gregory  IX  were  written  by  Vincentius 
Hispanus  (about  1240),  Goffredus  Tranensis  (f  1245), 
and  Sinibaldus  Fliscus,  who  afterwards  sat  on  the  pon- 
tifical throne  (1243-54)  under  the  name  of  Innocent 
IV.  From  these  glosses  Bernbard  de  Botono  of  Par- 
ma (t  1266)  compiled  his  Apparatus,  which  was  also 
recognised  as  gl^sa  ordinaria.  Among  the  glossato- 
res of  the  lAber  sextus  are  to  be  named  Johannes  Mona^ 
chas  (t  1313),  Guide  de  Baysio,  and  Johannes  Andres 
(f  1348).  The  glosses  of  the  latter  were  originally 
written  in  his  youth ;  he  afterwards  improved  them, 
and  they  have  been  copied  and  printed  as  glossa  ordi- 
naria:. He  also  wrote  the  first  glosses  on  the  Clemen- 
tines^ and  they  were  also  recognised  as  glossoR  ordina- 
riat.  Among  the  other  glossatores  of  the  same  oolleo- 
tton  we  remark  Zenzelinus  de  Cassanis,  a  teacher  of 
Toulouse,  Johannes  de  Lignano,  Petrus  de  Ancharano, 
Franciscns  Zabarella  (f  1417),  etc.     The  glosses  on 


the  SxtravagaUes  were  the  work  partly  of  Gulielmus 
de  monte  Laudnno,  and  partly  of  Johannes  Monachus. 
Those  on  the  collection  of  John  XXII  were  chiefly  by 
Zenzelinus  de  Cassanis.  The  glosses  have  to  this  day 
great  scientific  value  for  the  history  of  law.  They 
have  also  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  See  Sarti,  De  daris  arcMggmnasii 
Bonon.  pro/essorilniSy  t.  i,  p.  i,  ii  (Bonon.  1769,  folio) ; 
Herzog,  Beal-Encgklop.  v,  191.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Glouoester,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  on  the 
Severn,  107  miles  northwest  of  London.  The  cathe- 
dral is  of  several  different  eras  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, 427  feet  in  length,  and  154  in  width ;  the  height 
of  the  central  tower,  its  greatest  external  ornament, 
is  228  feet ;  the  cloisters,  also  of  great  beauty,  form 
a  large  square.  Formerly  the  church  of  a  Benedict- 
ine abbey,  it  was  converted  into  a  cathedral  in  1541. 
Gloucester  is  the  official  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  whose  diocese  embraces  Gloucester- 
shire, and  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire.  The 
diocese  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
1869  had  IS  deaneries,  459  benefices,  188  curates,  and 
about  210,000  church  sittings.  The  incumbent  (1869) 
is  Charles  John  EUicott,  D.D.  (consecrated  in  1868). 

Gloves,  part  of  the  insignia  of  a  bishop.  See 
Bishop. 

Glutton  (^biT,  zolel\  Deut.  xxi,  20 ;  Prov.  xxiii, 

21 ;  a  "  riotous"  person,  Prov.  xxiii,  20 ;  xxviil,  7,  i*  e. 
prodigal,  voluptuous  debauchee ;  ^ayoQj  given  to  eat- 
ingj  "gluttonous,"  Matt,  xi,  19 ;  Luke  vii,  84). 

Gnapheua  (or  FuLLONin8),WiLHELMus,  was  bom 
at  the  Hague  in  1498.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
formers in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  rector  of  the 
school  in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  counsellor 
of  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  specially  versed  in  Latin  litera- 
ture. He  shared  in  the  afflictions  of  his  Mends,  Jan  de 
Bakker  or  Pistorius,  and  Cornells  Hoon  or  Hoen,  who 
became  victims  to  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  and  per- 
secution. Released  &om  captivity,  he  was  again  seized 
and  condemned  to  spend  three  months  In  a  monastery 
on  bread  and  water.  He  was  permitted  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  prosper,  and  to  enjoy  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
1568,  at  Norden,  of  which  he  was  burgomaster.  He 
wrote  several  works  in  Latin,  which  bear  evidence  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  Life  of  Johannes  Pistorius. 
It  was  probably  written  in  1526,  and  was  published  at 
Prasburg  in  1529.  Its  title  is  Joh.  PistorU  Woerden- 
sisy  6b  eoangdioas  veriiaiis  assertionem,  apud  HoUandos 
primi  omnium  exusti  martyrium.  A  new  edition  was 
brought  out  in  1649  by  Prof.  Renins  of  Leyden.  See 
Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Nederland,  1  D.  biz.  581, 582 ;  Ypeij 
en  Dennout,  Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche  Bervormde 
Kerk,  1  D.  biz.  104,  Aanteek.  biz.  40  (79) ;  also,  Har- 
kenrothii  vit<e  Gnapihtei  descriptio,  in  Bibl.  Bremens. 
doss,  viii,  fasc.  i,  p.  Ill  sq. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyJd.  xix, 
566.     (J.P.W.) 

Gnash  (p^n,  ckarak',  to  grate  the  teeth ;  fipvxm^ 
Acts  vii,  54;  rQiZ^io,  Mark  ix,  18).  "To  gnash  with 
the  teeth,"  and  *' gnashing  of  teeth,"  are  expressions 
that  occur  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  denoting  rage 
or  sorrow  (Job  xvi,  9;  Psa.  cxii,10;  Lam.ii,16;  Matt, 
viii,  12).     See  Tooth. 

Gnat  (ic(ui;ait^,  Vulgate  culex,  occurs  only  in  Matt, 
xxiii,  24),  a  small  two-winged  stinging  fly,  belonging 
to  the  genus  adex  (Linn,  diptera,  Latronne  cuUc%da\ 
which  includes  the  mosquitoes.  The  common  gnat 
scarcely  yields  to  any  insect  in  regard  to  the  interest- 
ing fiicta  which  it  presents  to  the  naturalist.  The  fol- 
lowing outUne  will  recall  the  chief  of  them  to  the  read- 
er :  The  boat-shaped  raft  of  eggs,  which  the  parent 
gnat  forms  and  leaves  upon  the  water,  so  admirably 
constructed  that,  though  hollow,  it  neither  becomes 
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filled  with  water,  nor  sinks  aven  under  the  torrents  of 
a  thunder^hower ;  the  aquatic  ktrva,  breathing,  head 
downwards,  through  its  tu/ted  spiracle ;  its  koak  with 
which  it  seizes  the  animalcules  on  wliich  it  feeds ;  the 
▼ariations  and  even  reverses  of  structure  it  undei|;oes 
in  the  pt^a  state,  now  swimming,  head  ti^neardSj  by 
means  of  its  finlike  tail,  and  breatliing  through  spira- 
cles placed  behind  the  /iead ;  the  amazing  transforma^ 
tion  it  undergoes  when  raising  its  shoulders  ont  of  the 
water,  and  upon  the  bumting  of  the.  skin  which  had 
enveloped  them,  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  its  former 
covering  now  serving  as  a  life-boat  during  those  few 
critical  moments  while  it  disengages  and  trims  its 
wings  for  flight,  and  commences  its  existence  a  winged 
creature  in  a  new  element,  and  instantly  begins  to 
suck  the  Juices  of  animals  or  vegetables,  while  **its 
shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  rings  ;"  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  its  tube^  which  serves  the  purposes  both 
of  lancet  and  cupping-glass,  and  of  inserting  a  fluid  for 
liquefying  the  blood,  and  making  it  flow  more  freely. 
The  various  organs,  comprehended  in  so  small  a  struc- 
ture, excited  the  wonder  of  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.  xi,  2),  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Socrates,  as  we  learn  from  his 
poetical  adversary  Aristophanes  {^Xubes^  158) ;  but  the 
ftirther  discoveries  of  the  microscope  raise  our  wonder 
into  a  still  higher  principle.  **  I  dare  boldly  affirm," 
says  Swammerdam,  *^  that  the  incomprehensible  greats 
ness  of  Deity  manifests  itself  in  these  mysterious  oper- 
ations in  a  particular  manner,  and  affords  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining,  as  it  were  with  our  senses,  the  di- 
vine nature"  (p.  1^  51).  The  word  Kwyutyj/  seems  to  be 
the  generic  term  for  the  gnat  among  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  under  which  they  included  several  species^  as 
we  use  the  word  '*fly,'*  and  **<A«  fly;"  though  they 
give  distinct  names  to  some  species,  as  the  word  a(f>- 
^oCt  etc.  RosenmllUer  observes  that  the  Ktavwrrtg  of 
the  Greeks  seem  to  he  the  ejykemerm  of  Linnaeus  (apud 
Bocliart,  iii,  444,  4to,  Lips.  1793-6).  Aristotle  gives 
tlie  name  to  a  species  whose  larvs  are  bred  in  the  lees 
of  wine,  which  is  thence  called  the  culer  vinarius(^Hist. 
An,  6,  19).  Pliny  also  refers  to  various  species  of 
gnats  (Mist.  Xat,  xi,  35 ;  xvii,  27).  We  ourselves  rec- 
ognise several  kinds  under  the  common  name,  as  gall- 
gnats,  horse,  wheat,  winter  (see  Kirby  and  Spence,  /n- 
trod,  to  Entomology).     See  Fly. 

Our  Saviour's  allusion  to  the  gnat  is  a  kind  of  prov- 
erb, either  in  use  in  his  time,  or  invented  by  himself, 
"  Blind  guides,  who  strain  out  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
down  f  6o//,  as  we  say]  a  camel."  He  adopts  the  an- 
tithesis of  the  smallest  insect  to  the  largest  animal^  and 
applies  it  to  those  who  are  superstitiously  anxious  in 
avoiding  small  faults,  j'et  do  not  scruple  to  commit  the 
greatest  sins.  The  typographical  error,  **  strain  at  a 
gnat,"  first  found  its  way  into  king  James's  transla- 
tion, 1611  (Trench,  Auth'Vers.  p.  131).  It  is  "strain 
out"  in  the  previous  translations.  The  custom  of  fil- 
tering wine,  among  the  Jews,  for  this  purpose,  was 
founded  on  the  prohibition  of  "all  flying,  creeping 
things"  being  used  for  food,  excepting  the  salUUorii 
(Lev.  xi,  23).  The  custom  seems  alluded  to  by  the 
Sept.,  which  in  Amoe  vi,  6  reads  civ\i9ii€uoq  oTvoc, 
"filtered  wine" — a  passage  having  a  similar  scope. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  eating  a  gnat  incurred 
scourging  or  excommanication  (Vorstius,  De  A  dagiis^ 
N,  r.,  p.  771,  ed.  Fischer;  Grief,  Oracukim  Christi  con- 
tra percolantes,  culicem^  etc.,  Lips.  1749).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  species  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  is  thought  by 
Bochart  (Uieroz.  iii,  444)  to  be  the  Culex  vinarius,  the 
U^nn;:',  yahchush^  of  the  Talmud  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tdm. 
p.  927,  a).  The  Heb.  C^SSJ,  kinnim'  (sing.  •,?,  Isa.  li, 
6),  which  constituted  one  of  the  plagues  upon  Egypt 
(Exod.  viii,  16  sq. ;  comp.  Psa.  cv,  31),  are  thought  to 
have  been  a  species  of  cufer  or  gnat  (comp.  Herod,  ii, 
95),  as  these  insects  are  very  numerous  in  Eg}'pt  (Has- 
selquist,  Trav.  p.  69 ;  Maillet,  Descr.  de  VFgypte,  ii,  134, 
ed.  Mascrier).— Wmer,  li,  118.     See  Lies. 
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OiKans  and  Mooth  of 
a  Gnat. 


The  weapon  with  which  the  gnat  or  matqnito  make* 
its  attack  is  a  long  and  slender 
proboscis,  projecting  firom  the 
mouth  like  a  very  fine  bristle, 
and  appearing  to  the  naked  eye 
quite  simple.  Under  the  magni- 
^ng  power  of  the  microscope, 
however,  it  is  seen  to^  a  flexi- 
ble sheath  (t)  inclosing  six  dis- 
tinct pieces,  two  of  which  are  cut- 
ting blades  or  lancets  (g%  two 
notched  like  a  saw  with  reverted 
teeth  (/),  a  tnbolar  canal  («),  and 
the  central  one  an  exceedingly 
acute  point,  which  is  also  tnbular 
(d).  When  the  attack  is  made, 
the  gnat  brings  the  tip  of  the  or- 
gan within  its  sheath  to  press 
upon  the  skin,  into  which  it  pres- 
ently enters,  the  sheath  remain- 
ing without  and  bending  into  an 
angle  as  the  lancets  descend. 
When  the  weapon  has  penetrated 
to  its  base — a  distance  of  one 
sixth  of  an  inch  or  more  —  the 
lancets  move  laterally,  and  thus 
cut  the  flesh  on  either  side,  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
superficial  vessels;  at  the  same 
moment  a  highly  irritative  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
wound,  which  has  the  effect  of  diluting  the  blood,  and 
thus  of  rendering  it  more  capable  of  flowing  np  the 
slender  central  tube  into  the  throat  of  the  inssect.  It 
then  socks,  if  undisturbed,  till  its  stomach  is  filled  to 
repletion,  leaving  a  painful  tnroor  accompanied  with 
an  intolerable  itching.  It  is  the  female  icnat  alone 
which  is  noxious ;  the  male,  whose  proboscis  is  feath- 
ered, has  no  power  of  sucking  blood. — Fairbaim,  s.  r. 

Onesen,  a.town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Po<eru 
with  (in  1865)  •8950  inhabiUnts.  It  is  believed  to  he 
the  most  ancient  town  of  the  former  Polish  empire. 
The  cathedral  church  contains  the  relics  of  St.  Adal- 
bert, the  apostle  of  the  Prussians,  which  were  pur- 
chased and  deposited  there  by  duke  Boleslav  I.  S<Kn 
after,  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  Gnesen  wa? 
made  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  Gaudentfns,  the  broth- 
er and  companion  of  St.  Adalbert,  being  the  first  in- 
cumljent  of  that  dignity.  The  archbishops -of  Gne$ea 
were  primates  of  the  Polish  empire,  the  first  after  tbr 
king,  and  the  regents  of  the  empire  during  the  vacan- 
cy of  the  throne.  In  1821  the  united  archbisbopric  '>f 
Posen  and  Gnesen  was  organiied,  the  archbiabop  rp>- 
siding  at  Posen,  but  Gnesen  remaining  the  seat  of  a 
chapter.    S "c  Neher,  Kir<M,  Statistii^  vol.  ii.    ( A .  J .  S.) 

Onosimachi  (yvdnTtg  and  fidxofiat\  a  name  f^ven 
to  those  in  the  4th  century  who  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  Gnostics.  A  certain  Rhetoriua  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  sect  on  the  principle  that  matters  of 
doctrine  are  indifierent,  as  no  certainty  can  be  obtain- 
ed as  to  doctrine ;  but  that  a  good  life  is  all  that  i^  et- 
sential  to  Christianity.  "  It  may  be  a  question  wheth- 
er there  was  ever  a  regularly  constituted  sect  profess- 
ing such  indifierenee  to  doctrines;  whether  the  fart 
ever  amounted  to  anything  more  than  thb,  that  indi- 
viduals  at  difierent  times  and  in  different  places  wcr-^ 
led  by  the  same  opposition  and  the  same  tendency  of 
mind  to  entertain  these  views,  of  which  individual* 
the  above-mentioned  Rhetorius  may  have  been  one." 
— Neander,  Church  Ilisfory  (Torrey's),  ii,  702. 

Gnosis.     See  Gnosticism. 

Gnostioism.  A.  Gnosis. — The  New-Testament 
writers  were  occasionally  determined  in  their  choice 
of  prominent  words  by  the  expressions  which  were 
curren t  amon g  the  people  they  addressed.  Such  words 
as  logos  and  gnosis^  having  acquired  a  peeuliar  signifi- 
cation in  the  schools,  were  recognised  by  them,  and 
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appropriated  to  a  Bacred  use.  We  concede,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  word  (yvw<ns)  OBoally  denotes  in  their 
writings  simply  what  its  etymology  implies,  the  mere 
act  of  knowing,  or  the  objective  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired. In  those  primitive  times  it  was  seldom  that 
any  systematic  or  scientific  exposition  of  Christian 
truth  was  demanded.  The  contest  was  with  reference 
to  the  simple  facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  Christianity  was 
fain  to  secure  an  existence  in  the  world  before  it  had 
leisure  to  speculate  upon  abstract  points.  Not  only 
was  it  unwise  to  divert  men's  minds  from  practical  re- 
ligion, but  many  true  believers  were  too  carnal  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  higher  wisdom.  Paul,  therefore,  and 
his  fellow-laborers  determined  to  confine  their  apos- 
tolic ministrations  to  such  a  historical  presentation  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  as  might  be  called  the 
simplest  milk  of  the  word.  He  declares,  however  (1 
Cor.  ii,  6),  that  he  sometimes  made  known  a  higher 
wbdom  among  such  as  were  perfect,  though  a  wisdom, 
he  is  careful  to  say,  very  diflferent  from  that  which 
some  heathen  and  Jewish  philosophers  had  claimed. 
In  other  passages  he  applies  the  word  ffitosit  to  this 
kind  of  wisdom.  He  specifies  **the  word  of  knowl- 
edge" among  those  peculiar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which 
were  possessed  by  the  more  eminent  teachers  (1  Cor. 
xii,  8),  and  commends  a  knowledge  through  which  the 
more  discerning  believers  rose  above  the  fear  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and  ate  of  the  things  offered  to  idols  as 
of  things  in  themselves  indifferent  (1  Cor.  viii,  7). 
He  speaks  also  of  a  gnosis  falsely  so  called,  and  thus 
implies  that  there  was  another  which  truly  deserved 
the  name  (1  Tim.  vi,  20).  In  subsequent  times  this 
use  of  the  word  became  common,  and  great  pains  were 
taken  to  make  obvious  the  distinction  between  the  true 
(yvCjffic  dXriBivfi)  and  the  false  gnosis  (yvuMTic  ^cv^oh 
vvfioQ).  A  lately  (1715)  discovered  treatise  of  Irenas- 
us  (entitled  yvHav.  ciXi}9.),  and  an  extended  description 
of  the  true  Gnostic  at  the  close  of  the  Stromata  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  have  preserved  to  us  the  views 
of  the  Church  on  this  subject  near  the  close  of  the  2d 
centurv. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  was  a  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things  superior  to  that  of  the  multitude, 
not  in  its  importance  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but 
in  its  intellectual  power.  It  belonged  not  so  much  to 
the  pulpit  as  to  the  schools,  and  was  important  not  so 
much  to  the  personal  salvation  as  to  the  comfort  and 
growth  of  believers,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  more  educated  classes.  It  took  up 
those  facts  which  were  objects  of  the  common  faith, 
and  made  them  subjects  of  speculation  and  profound 
thought.  It  arranged  them,  drew  from  them  logical 
conclusions,  reconciled  their  apparent  discrepancies 
with  each  other  and  with  the  conclusions  of  science, 
and  applied  them  to  long-agitated  questions  which 
were  only  hinted  at,  but  not  solved,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  At  this  point,  however,  the  true  and  the 
false  gnosis  separated,  and  took  different  directions. 
The  former  submitted  itself  without  reserve  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  and  professed  never  to  ven- 
ture beyond  what  was  written.  It  presented  itself  to 
all  men  without  discrimination  of  natural  talents  or 
social  condition.  The  latter  claimed  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  be  derived  from  sources 
superior  to  the  written  word.  Clement  describes  the 
true  Gnostic  as  one  who  grows  gray  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  A  scientific  culture  may  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  higher  departments  of  that  study,  and  a 
true  spiritual  discernment  can  be  acquired  only  by 
divine  grace,  but  the  natural  talents  which  must  be 
used  in  its  acquisition  have  been  given  to  all,  and  each 
one's  success  will  be  proportioned  to  his  prayerful  dil- 
igence. The  sources  of  knowledge,  too,  were  the  same 
for  the  humblest  believer  and  the  most  eminent  Gnos- 
tic, for  all  had  access  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  com- 
mon tradition  (irapddotnc)  which  had  been  transmitted 
in  all  the  churches.    The  gnosis  was  simply  a  £uth 


made  perfect,  an  expansion  of  what  fidth  had  received, 
a  building  constructed  wholly  of  materials  supplied  by 
faith.  Its  advocates  made  much  use  of  a  jMUBsage  in 
Isa.  vii,  9  (Sept.) :  "  If  ye  believe  not,  neither  shall  ye 
understand;"  from  which  they  inferred  not  only  that 
faith  is  indispensable  to  knowledge,  but  that  knowl- 
edge should  spring  ftom  faith.  And  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  nuiny,  especially  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
gave  an  undue  prominence  to  this  higher  knowledge, 
as  if  it  were  indispensable  to  all  religion,  and  dispar- 
aged the  great  body  of  believers  (vtariKoi)  as  incapa- 
ble of  a  true  spiritual  life,  as  in  communion  only  with 
the  Christ  of  an  earthly  and  sensuous  life,  and  as  actu- 
ated only  by  a  fear  of  punishment  and  a  desire  of  per- 
sonal benefits.  The  true  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  believed  to  be  favored  with  such  an  intuitional 
faculty  for  the  discernment  of  truth,  and  such  a  per- 
petual tuition  under  the  divine  Logos,  that  he  could 
dispense,  in  a  great  degree,  with  outward  demonstra- 
tions ;  and  they  claimed  that  his  love  of  knowledge  was 
so  intense  and  disinterested,  that  if  it  could  even  be 
separated  from  his  eternal  salvation  he  would  not  hes- 
itate still  to  choose  it.  The  subjects  on  which  they  de- 
lighted to  expatiate  were  chiefly:  God,  as  he  must  be 
conceived  of  in  his  absolute  being,  the  incarnation  and 
redeeming  work  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  these  upon 
our  race  and  upon  other  beings,  the  vast  chain  of  ex- 
istence between  man  and  God,  the  fall  of  some  links 
in  this  chain  and  their  probable  recovery,  the  origin 
of  this  world,  the  source  of  moral  evil  and  its  elimina* 
tion  from  the  universe,  and  the  future  history  and  des- 
tiny of  all  things.  In  the  discussion  of  such  themes, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  transcended  the  province  both  of  reason  and 
of  faith,  and  that  some  of  their  speculations  were  con- 
demned by  their  more  temperate  brethren  (Neander, 
HUt.  i,  644^52;  Hase,  Hist,  §  85 ;  Schaff,  Bitt.  Christ. 
Churchy  vol.  i,  ch.  iv). 

B.  Heretical  Gnotiicism,  —  I.  General  Character.  — 
The  name  Gnosticism  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of 
schools  which  had  sometimes  little  in  common  except 
the  assumption  of  a  knowledge  higher  than  that  of  or- 
dinary believers.  Most  of  them  claimed  a  place  in 
the  Church,  and  complained  bitterly  when  this  was 
denied  them ;  and  yet  they  generally  spoke  of  Chris- 
tianity as  insufiScient  to  afford  absolute  truth,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
it.  lliey  seldom  pretended  to  demonstrate  tiie  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  systems  were  founded  by  histor- 
icid  evidence  or  logical  reasonings,  since  they  rather 
boasted  that  these  were  discovered  by  thd  intuitional 
powers  of  more  highly  endowed  minds,  and  that  the 
materials  thus  obtained,  whether  through  faith  or  di- 
vine revelation,  were  then  worked  up  into  a  scientific 
form  according  to  each  one's  natural  power  and  cul- 
ture. Their  aim  was  to  construct  not  merely  a  theory 
of  redemption,  but  of  the  universe — a  cosmogony.  No 
subject  was  beyond  their  investigations.  Whatever 
God  could  reveal  to  the  finite  intellect,  they  looked 
upon  as  within  their  range.  What  to  others  seemed 
only  speculative  ideas,  were  by  them  hypostatized  or 
personified  into  real  beings  or  historical  facts.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  they  constructed  systems  of  specula- 
tion on  subjects  entirely  be3'ond  the  range  of  human 
knowledge,  which  startle  us  by  their  boldness  and 
their  apparent  consciousness  of  reality. 

II.  External  Origin. — And  yet  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Gnosticism  originated  no  speculations  which 
were  essentially  new.  It  only  recognised  and  select- 
ed what  seemed  to  it  true  in  earlier  systems,  and  then 
combined  these  fragments  in  new  relations — not  in  the 
way  of  a  crude  syncretism,  but  with  mutual  afiSnities 
and  living  power.  •  No  question,  however,  j^as  more 
perplexed  historians  than  that  which  refers  to  the  di- 
rect origin  of  Gnosticism.  We  are  in  possession  of 
scarcely  any  authenticated  documents  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  persons  living  at  the  time  and 
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in  coantries  in  which  it  liad  its  birth.  We  are  depend- 
ent for  oar  informstion  respecting  it  almost  entirely 
upon  the  representations  of  opponents,  who  knew  al- 
most notliing  of  Oriental  systems,  and  were  acquaint- 
ed with  it  only  in  its  maturity.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  has  recently 
become  complicated  with  others  on  which  Tiolent  par- 
ty feelings  have  been  exercised.  Those  who  hare  de- 
nied the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistles  in  which  traces 
of  Gnosticism  have  been  discovered,  have  felt  an  in- 
terest in  removing  both  the  epistles  and  Gnosticism  to 
as  late  a  period  as  possible.  From  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  however,  there  are  some  facts  which  may 
now  be  regarded  as  incontrovertible.  1.  Ever  since 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an  intense  in- 
terest had  l)ecn  felt  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
in  Hellenistic  philosophy  and  Oriental  theosophy ;  and 
while  the  old  mythologic  fables  and  professed  systems 
of  positive  revelation  had  lost  their  authority,  many 
thoughtful  persons  had  discovered  under  these  what 
they  looked  upon  as  a  uniting  bond  of  truth  and  the 
elements  of  a  universal  religion.  2.  The  result  was 
that,  near  the  time  of  the  first  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  number  of  new  systems  of  religious  philoso- 
phy sprung  up  independently  in  different  countries, 
and  exhibited  similar  characteristics.  They  were  usu- 
ally formed  by  incorporating  with  the  national  relig- 
ion what  seemed  attractive  elements  in  foreign  sys- 
tems, and  softening  down  what  was  harsh  and  incred- 
ible in  the  popular  faith  and  worship.  In  this  way  we 
discover  a  nearly  simultaneous  origin  of  the  Judaistic 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,  of  Essenism  and  Therapeu- 
tism  in  Egypt  and  southern  Palestine,  of  the  Cabba- 
listic  literature  in  S^^ria  and  the  East,  and  of  New  Pla- 
tonism  among  the  Hellenistic  nations.  These  were 
all  offshoots  from  the  same  general  root,  and  not  nec- 
essarily deriving  anythin;;  original,  but  unquestiona- 
bly drawing  much  assistance  from  one  another.  Sim- 
ilar circumstances  everywhere  called  forth  similar  phe- 
nomena with  no  conscious  interdependence.  8.  We 
thus  account  for  the  origin  of  Gnosticism,  and  easily 
reconcile  the  conflicting  views  of  different  writers  re- 
specting it.  As  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  were 
themselves  acquainted  almost  exclusively  with  Occi- 
dental literature,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ascribing 
the  rue  of  Gnosticism  to  the  study  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  of  Platonism,  and  they  appeal  to 
the  cosmogonies  of  Hesiod  and  others  for  the  exemplars 
of  the  Gnostic  speculations.  Modern  historians,  how- 
ever, have  found  in  most  of  the  Gnostic  systems  such 
a  predominance  of  Oriental  elements,  that  they  have 
been  led  to  infer  a  direct  influence  not  merely  from 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  but  duallstic  Parsism,  and  even 
from  pantheistic  Buddhbm.  There  can,  in  fact,  be 
no  question  regarding  the  influence  of  all  these  sys- 
tems. The  Platonic  doctrines  of  a  God,  without  dis- 
tinctions in  his  nature,  withdrawn  entirely  within  him- 
self, intelligible  only  to  the  initiated,  and  that  only 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Nous,  a  higher  ideal 
sphere  reflecting  itself  in  a  lower  phenomenal  world, 
a  hyle  (vXrf)  and  an  undefined  dualism  between  it  and 
God,  a  fall  of  spiritual  beings  from  the  divine  to  the  sen- 
suous sphere,  the  derivation  of  sin  from  a  contact  with 
the  material  element;  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers ;  the  Brahminic  doctrine  of  emanation  and 
hypostatizing  of  the  divine  attributes;  the  Parsic  rep- 
resentation of  the  divine  essence  as  light,  of  a  dualism 
in  which  God  is  subject  to  the  continual  aggression  of 
a  world  of  matter,  and  of  a  good  principle  in  eternal 
conflict  with  the  prince  of  darkness;  and  the  Buddhist 
notions  of  a  God  in  process  of  development^  of  souls 
longing  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to 
be  raised  above  all  sensible  things,  and  reunited  with 
the  divine  source  of  life,  are  all  unmistakable,  and 
indicative  of  their  respective  sources.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  that  these  elements  were  derived  di- 
rectly from  their  original  sources.     The  Alexandrian 


literature,  in  which  most  of  these  elemeafta  bad  liMmd 
a  place,  was  diffused  among  the  edaoated  rlaiiawi  in  all 
those  oonntriea  in  which  Gnosticiam  floorialied,  and 
might  have  bean  the  mediating  agency  throng  which 
the  mind  of  the  Eaat  waa  brought  into  communication 
with  that  of  the  West.  From  the  heterogeneooa  oom- 
mingling  of  such  diverw  systems,  and  espednll  j  from 
Uieir  contact  with  the  young  energies  of  Chiistianitr, 
the  Gnostic  spirit  might  easily  draw  forth  snch  mate- 
rials as  suited  its  purpose.  The  sources  of  Gnoeticism, 
however,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  to  a  great  extent 
concealed,  and  those  who  imagine  they  have  discover- 
ed its  principal  head  not  onfkequently  learn  that  an- 
other remains  &r  beyond.  As  its  friends  boasted, 
there  were  secret  agencies  by  which  truth  waa  con- 
veyed to  the  elect  race  under  symbols  and  an  outward 
letter  which  only  they  could  understand.  (S«e  Bax- 
mann,  in  the  Amer,  TTuol.  Review  for  1862,  p.  666-76). 

III.  CiamJioaiion,^li  has  been  found  very  cUfficult 
to  arrange  the  several  Gnostic  sects  according  to  any 
principle  of  classification.  They  have  been  gnmped 
together  by  dififerent  writers  according  to  their  ori- 
gin, their  geographical  position,  and  their  speculative 
views.  Neander  iHiet.  Chritt,  ReligUm,  i,  87d^86)  di- 
vides them  into  Judaizing  and  anti-Judaiaing  Gnoa- 
tics,  according  to  their  agreement  or  opposition  to  an- 
cient Judaism.  Gieseler  {Eed,  Hisf.  voL  i,  §  44)  az^ 
ranges  them  according  to  tiieir  geographical  order,  m» 
Alexandrian,  Syriac,  and  miscellaneous.  Haae  (^HisL 
Chr.  Ck.  §  76)  makes  four  classes,  Syrian,  Hellenistic, 
Judaiaing,  and  specially  Christian.  Similar  to  this  is 
Matter's  division  into  those  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  (^ffisL  crit.  ds 
GnostJ).  Baur  (CAr.  Gnotit,  1885)  arranges  the  several 
sects  into  three  principal  classes,  according  to  their  re- 
lation to  the  three  earlier  religions  with  which  they 
came  in  contact :  1.  Those  who  combined  Christianity 
with  Judaism  and  heathenism ;  2.  Those  who  entirely 
separated  it  from  them,  and  opposed  it  to  then ;  and, 
3.  Those  who  identified  it  with  Judaism,  but  opposed  it 
to  heathenism.  This  ingenious,  and,  in  many  respects, 
satisfactory  divbion,  fidls  to  bring  out  the  historical 
progress  and  internal  development  of  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems, and  offers  no  suitable  place  for  ManichseLsin.  It 
has,  however,  found  much  &vor  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, and  has  been  adopted  with  some  modifications 
by  Kiedner,  Marheineke  (  WeUalier,  th.  ii,  p.  246\  Ten- 
nemann  (^Afanual  qfthe  HuA.  of  Phil,  §  200),  and  oth- 
ers. Dr.  Schaff  proposes  a  classification,  according  to 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  into  the  speculative  and  the- 
osophic,  the  practical  and  ascetic,  and  the  Antinomian 
and  libertine  {Uisi.  of  the  Chr,  Ch.  i,  234).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  classification  can  combine  together  a 
chronological,  local,  and  l(^cal  distribution,  and  hence 
we  shall  probably  gain  something  by  presenting  these 
separately. 

IV.  ffistory,  —  In  attempting  to  give  a  historical 
outline  of  the  course  of  Gnosticism,  our  object  is  not 
so  much  to  present  particular  details  of  the  severs! 
schools,  since  these  will  be  found,  as  far  as  possible, 
under  their  several  heads  in  this  work,  but  to  indicate 
in  general  the  order  and  position  of  each.  Lipsius;,  in 
a  recent  work  (GnotUcism^  its  Essence,  Origiit^  ttnd  ZXs- 
vehpment,  1860),  endeavors  to  show  that  this  course  of 
development  was  a  curve  which  commenced  with  only 
a  slight  departure  from  orthodox}**,  and,  after  diverg- 
ing more  and  more  from  it,  finally  comes  back  again 
gradually  to  the  true  path.  Another  writer  ^Hilgen- 
feld)  has  attempted  a  distinct  definition  of  the  three 
sta<Ua  of  this  development.  It  is  difficult  to  diecover 
in  the  actual  history  the  regularity  of  departore  and 
return  implied  in  such  a  figure,  and  yet  we  may  derive 
from  it  a  correct  notion  of  the  general  direction.  In 
the  first  stadium  we  have  the  Judaizing  Gnoetica,  amd 
then  the  several  classes  who,  in  their  opposition  to  Ju- 
daism, deify  nearly  all  the  godless  characteia  of  the 
Old  Testament.     In  the  second  we  have  not  merely 
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Old-Testament  histoiy,  bat  Greek  philoeopliy,  a  con- 
tempt of  the  common  faith,  the  opposition  of  the  psy- 
chic and  pneomatic  natures,  and  mythical  personiA- 
cations  of  speculative  ideas.  In  the  third  and  last 
stadium  this  opposition  between  the  pneumatic  and 
psychic  natures  begins  to  be  modified,  and  finally,  un- 
der the  Marcionites,  the  Gnostic  speculation  approxi- 
mates very  nearly  that  of  the  more  liberal  Catholic 
teachers.  It  is  in  this  last  stadium  that  we  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  curve  approxi- 
mates with  much  uniformity  the  orthodox  highway, 
for  some  classes  of  the  later  Mardonites,  and,  above  all, 
the  Manichees,  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  extreme 
consummation  of  Gnosticism. 

As  there  were  strong  tendencies  towards  Gnosticism 
both  in  Judaism  and  heathenism,  we  might  reasonably 
infer  that  the  Gnostics  must  have  been  powerfully  at- 
tracted by  Christianity.  It  was,  however,  more  oomdst- 
ont  with  the  essential  spirit  of  that  movement  to  attempt 
to  mould  the  new  system  to  its  fkncy  than  to  submit 
with  docility  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  the  remnants  of  Oriental  tribes  in  Samaria  we 
are  not  suri^ised  to  find  such  a  man  as  Simon,  who 
succeeded  in  making  the  multitude  believe  that  he  was 
the  great  power  of  Grod.  It  is  said  that  he  called  him- 
self the  creative  world-spirit,  and  his  female  compan- 
ion the  receptive  world-soul.  We  have  hero  a  like- 
ness of  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  seons  and  syzigies.  In 
the  tradition  of  the  subsequent  Church,  this  half-myth- 
ical personage  became  the  patriarch  of  all  heretics,  but 
especially  of  heathen  Gnostics  (Irenaeus,  Adv,  heer,  lib. 
i,  c.  xxvii,  §  4 ;  Hippol.  i,  62  sq.).  During  the  twenty 
years  which  intervened  between  the  first  Christian 
Pentecost  and  the  later  epistles  of  Paul,  we  know  that 
theosophic  speculations  were  everywhere  prevalent  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that  these  were  strangely 
mingled  with  Christian  doctrines.  Great  freedom  was 
allowed  to  religious  thought,  even  amon^  the  early 
Christians,  as  long  as  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  people  was  not  perverted.  But  Paul  very  soon 
discovered  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  churches  which 
he  had  recently  established  in  Asia  Minor.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  sent  into  the 
provinces  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  2000  Mesopotamian 
and  Babylonian  Jews  to  gairison  the  disaffected  towns 
there,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  have  alwa3rs  since  been  prone  to  mystical  and 
Oriental  superstitions  (Alford,  How  toutethe  Epistles, 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Sundagf  Mag,  1867,  p.  829). 
The  errors  which  he  reproved  at  Colossss  were  doubt- 
less a  curious  commixture  of  Jewish  and  heathen 
speculations.  The  andent  historian  Hegesippus  in- 
forms us  (Euseb.  Ecd,  Hist,  iii,  82)  that  the  heretical 
gnosis  did  not  make  its  appearance  with  an  uncovered 
head  until  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  but  that  it 
previously  worked  in  secret.  After  all  the  conten- 
tions of  various  writers  on  the  question  how  far  this 
error  prevailed  in  apostolic  times,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that,  while  most  of  the  heresies  of  ^at  pe- 
riod were  Judaistic,  there  was  an  obvious  difibrence 
between  those  reproved  in  the  Galatian  churehes  and 
those  noticed  in  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Tim- 
othy. The  latter  are  treated  much  more  mildly,  and 
we  readily  perceive  that  they  must  have  been  much 
less  developed  and  less  subversive  of  the  Christian 
system.  They  are  expressly  called  (1  Tim.  vi,  20)  a 
false  gnosis,  and  were  characterized  by  empty  sounds 
without  sense  and  subtle  oppositions  to  the  truth,  a 
depreciation  of  the  body,  and  a  worship  of  angels  (Col. 
ii,  18,  28),  and  interminable  genealogies  and  myths  (1 
Tim.  i,  4).  These  seem  more  akin  to  Jewish  than  to 
heathen  speculations,  and  imply  not  the  completed 
Gnosticism  of  the  second  century,  but  the  manifest 
germs  of  Docetic  emanations  and  Gnostic  dualism. 
Irenaeus,  on  the  authority  of  Polycarp,  relates  (Ado, 
hcer,  i,  26)  that  John  was  acquainted  with  Cerinthus, 
and  wrote  the  fourth  gospel  to  refute  his  errors.    Both 


he  and  Epiphanius  (Hear,  p.  28)  say  that  Cerinthus 
taught  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  Most  High 
God,  but  by  a  lower  power,  or  by  angels,  and  that  Je- 
sus was  an  ordinary  man,  whom  the  supreme  Logos 
became  united  with  at  his  baptism,  but  forsook  during 
his  last  sufferings,  to  reunite  with  him  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  Messianic  glory.    See  Cerinthus.    Here 
the  Gnosticism  becomes  plainly  perceptible,  and  we 
can  certainly  understand  a  number  of  passages  in 
John's  Gospel  and  Epistles  heUer  if  we  suppose  a  refer- 
ence in  them  to  these  and  similar  errors.     The  Nico- 
laitans  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  fidse  teachers  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  despised  Judaism  as  the  work  of  evil 
angels,  ridiculed  and  trampled  upon  the  law  that  they 
might  insult  these  limited  powers,  and  thus  fell  into  a 
strange  complication  of  gross  licentiousness  and  bodily 
mortifications  (Burton,  Hensies  of  the  Apost.  Age;  Pot- 
ter in  the  old  and  W.  L.  Alexander  in  Uie  new  edition 
of  Kitto's  Cydap, ;  Conybeare,  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  Life  af8t.  Pond,  note  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.    Comp. 
C.  C.  Tittmann,  De  vestigiis  GfkOsHeor,  in  N,  T,fnutra 
qwBtUis,  Leips.  1778 ;  transl.  and  publ.  in  ConirUndions 
to  Foreign  Literature,  New  York,  1827).    No  sooner  had 
the  direct  influence  of  the  apostles  and  their  immedi- 
ate successors  ceased  than  the  speculative  interest  and 
numbers  of  the  Gnostics  began  to  increase  mightily. 
Near  the  commencement  of  the  2d  century,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  BasUides  in  Alexandria  and  his 
son  Isidore  [see  Basilides],  the  dualistic  and  ascetic 
Satuminus  in  Antioch,  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  son  Epiphanes.     The  last  two  maintained  that  ev- 
ery one  who  could  soar  to  the  same  height  of  contem- 
plation might  attain  the  same  powers  with  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  wise  and 
good  of  all  nations.    About  the  same  time  we  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  party  commonly  called  Oph- 
ites, though  Origen  says  that  it  was  founded  by  a  cer- 
tain Euphrates,  who  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Christ.     Their  common  appellation  (Ophites, 
Heb.  Naasenes)  was  given  them  by  their  opponents 
(for  they  always  called  themselves  simply  Gnostics), 
iMcause  they  were  said  to  pay  great  honor  to  the  ser- 
pent as  the  instrument  of  the  temptation  in  Eden.    As 
the  prohibition  then  transgressed  was  designed  to  keep 
man  back  from  knowledge,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Fall  was,  in  fact,  a  transition  to  a  higher  state. 
When  first  known  they  resided  principally  in  Egypt 
and  in  Phrygia.     They  afterwards  became  numer- 
ous, and  branched  off  into  various  subdivisions.     See 
Ophites.     Great  differences,  however,  are  discovera- 
ble between  those  who  bear  the  same  name.     In  the 
next  generation  (A.D.  140-160)  belongs  Valentinus, 
who  flourished  first  in  Egypt  and  then  in  Rome,  and 
finally  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  (about  A.D.  160). 
The  school  named  after  him  was  the  most  influential 
of  all  the  Gnostic  parties,  and  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  talented  and  eminent  teachers.     It  was  divided 
into  an  Oriental  and  an  Italian  branch,  in  both  of 
which  was  inculcated  a  highly  exalted  style  of  relig- 
ion. Among  its  most  esteemed  writers  may  be  mention- 
ed Heracleon  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
on  John's  Gospel,  some  extracts  from  which,  preserved 
in  Origen,  admirably  bring  out  the  profound  spirit  of 
this  evangelist ;  Ptolemy,  whose  epistle  to  Flora  has 
come  down  to  us  in  Epiphanius,  and  endeavors  to  show 
that  his  system  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic 
faith ;  Marcus,  probably  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  in  whose 
poetic  and  symbolical  work  divine  leons  discourse  in 
liturgical  forms;  and  Bardesanes,  an  Armenian  of 
Edessa  (about  170),  who,  with  his  son  Harmonins, 
was  immensely  popular  as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  imi- 
tations of  David's  Psalms.     (See  the  articles  under 
these  names.)     Contemporary  with  Valentinus  lived 
Cordon,  a  Syrian,  and  his  pupil  Mareion  of  Sinope,  in 
Pontus,  who  carried  their  zeal  for  Pauline  and  primi- 
tive Christianity  to  such  an  extreme  that  they  rejected 
not  only  all  secret  traditions,  but  large  portions  of  the 
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New  Testament  They  opposed  heathen  religioni  aa 
the  work  of  the  devil,  and  Jadaism  as  the  prodoct  of 
an  inferior  and  wrathful  deity,  who  was  to  be  put  down 
by  Christ  and  the  revelation  through  him  of  the  su- 
preme God.  Kindred  with  him  were  Apelles  of  Alex- 
andria, and  his  pupils  Lucas  and  Marcus,  who  approx- 
imated still  nearer  a  Christian  orthodoxy,  though  with 
singular  inconsistencies.  Tatian,  a  S}Tian,  a  rhetori- 
cian in  Rome,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is  said 
to  have  fallen  into  Gnostic  errors,  and  to  have  pre- 
scribed a  system  of  extreme  abstinence  as  the  only 
means  of  disengaging  ourselves  from  the  world.  A 
party  of  Encratites,  calling  themselves  by  his  name  or 
by  that  of  h'ts  pupil  Severus,  continued  as  late  as  the 
4th  century.  A  class  of  persons  represented  by  the 
Clementine  Homilies  at  Rome,  and  sometimes  reck- 
oned among  the  Gnoetics,  ought  rather  to  be  classed 
with  the  Ebionites.  See  Clementines.  We  now 
come  in  contact  with  several  chisses  of  the  Ophites, 
many  of  whom,  according  to  Origen,  went  so  fir  in 
their  opposition  to  ordinary  views  that  they  admitted 
none  to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ  (Ne- 
ander,  i,  446  sq.).  The  whole  system  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  looked  upon  by  this  sect  as  oppressive 
to  man,  and  whoever  is  represented  in  the  scriptural 
history  as  rebelling  against  it  were  regarded  as  saints. 
Hence  some  of  the  worst  .characters  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  were  held  in  the  highest  honor.  Even 
Jesus  was  reckoned  among  agents  of  the  Jewish  Jeho- 
vah, and  his  betrayal  by  Judas  Iscariot  was  extolled  as 
done  with  the  best  of  motives  and  results.  Those  who 
maintained  this  position  were  called  Cainites,  while 
such  as  dissented  from  such  extravagances  were  dis- 
tinguished as  Sethites.  The  Perates,  who  have  re- 
cently become  known  to  ns  through  the  Philosophou- 
mena,  appear  to  have  approximated  much  nearer  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  During  the  3d  century  Gnosticism 
appears  to  have  lost  its  power,  for  the  orthodox  party 
had  now  attained  more  scientific  precision  of  thought, 
and  their  formulas  of  fiiith  presented  scriptural  doc- 
trine in  a  style  consistent  with  the  highest  culture  of 
the  age.  Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  however, 
arose  in  the  distant  East  one  more  attempt  to  combine 
Christianity  with  Oriental  theosophy.  ManichsBism 
sprang  up  in  a  region  where  neither  Hellenism  nor 
Judaism  was  familiar ;  and  its  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  reform  the  corrupted  Parsism  of  that  day  by 
incorporating  with  the  original  system  of  Zoroaster 
numerous  elements  taken  from  a  gnosticized  Christi- 
anity and  Buddhism.  To  Christianity,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  more  for  its  names  and 
symbols  than  for  its  essential  history  or  characters. 
Personages  and  facts  taken  from  scriptural  records  find 
in  that  system  an  cntirel}'  new  significance.  Its  found- 
er (Mani  or  Manes,  a  Magian  banished  from  Persia) 
discovered  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Parsism,  Buddhism,  and  Gnostic  Christianity, 
and  endeavored  to  combine  these  three  systems  into 
one  universal  religion.  He  accounted  for  all  things 
on  dualistic  principles.  His  followers  were  soon  driv- 
en by  persecution  from  their  earliest  seats,  but  were 
numerous  during  the  fourth  century  in  every  part  of 
the  East,  and  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Many  per- 
sons of  noble  spirit  were  attracted  by  it,  but  it  soon 
fell  into  gross  licentiousness  by  its  professed  exaltation 
above  outward  things,  and  of  course  lost  its  place  in 
common  esteem,  and  fell  into  contempt.  Some  ves- 
tiges, however,  both  of  Marcionism  and  Manichseism, 
remained  even  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  means  of 
the  Priscillianists,  the  Paulicians,  the  Bogomiles,  and 
the  Cathari,  transmitted  the  leading  features  of  Gnos- 
ticism to  distant  ages  and  countries. 

Many  of  these  sects  can  hardly  be  recognised  as 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  While  some  of  them 
claimed  a  place  within  the  Church,  and  refused  to  leave 
it  when  they  were  disowned  by  its  authorities,  others 
openly  abjured  the  Christian  name.     Certainly  such 


complete  snbverterB  of  the  easentiala  of  the  Go&ptl  as 
the  Carpocratians,  Peratea,  Sethitea,  Cainitea,  and 
Manichseana  deserve  to  be  called  rather  gnosticized 
heathen  than  Christian  Gnostics.  In  the  history  of 
the  Church  they  deserve  a  place  only  because  they, 
like  other  heathen,  influenced  it  from  withont.  In  a 
history  of  Gnosticism  even  these  must  have  no  unim- 
portant position.  Indeed,  no  history  of  this  system  is 
quite  complete  withont  embracing  some  still  mare  re- 
mote systems  —  Cabbalistic  Judaism,  Neo-Platonism, 
etc.,  which  had  their  origin  under  Gnostic  influences. 

V.  General  Prmciplet, — The  ultimate  aim  of  Gnoj^i- 
cism  was  to  present  a  perfect  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  oniverse,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  origin  of  evil,  iroXu^pvXiyrov  Zwrifia,  «-o- 
^tv  Tf  KOKta,    The  three  ideas  which  were  fundamental 
to  all  its  speculations  were :  1.  A  supreme  being,  uncon- 
nected with  matter,  and  incapable  of  being  affected  by 
it ;  2.  Matter,  vXtj,  eternal,  the  source  of  evil,  and  op- 
posed to  God ;  and,  3.  A  series  of  beings  intermediate 
between  these  two.    The  primary  source  of  all  spiritual 
existence  was  an  eternal  abyss  (fiv^oc),  so  utterly  l»- 
yond  human  representation  that  no  one  should  venture 
to  name  him,  or  even  to  conceive  of  him.     He  was  the 
absolute  one,  and  virtually  and  logically  non-existent 
(ot'K  cSv).    In  his  nature,  however,  there  was  some  in- 
conceivable ground  of  self-evolution  (irpo/SoXr/),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  infinite  powers  became  revealed 
in  a  series  of  ssons,  or  hypostatized  divine  attributes. 
It  is  only  through  these  that  he  can  have  communica- 
tion with  finite  natures.     They  are  caUed  eons  (ai- 
wvic)  because  they  are  eternal  ones,  representing  the 
eternal  Source  of  all  (aitav).    According  to  Valen  tinu.% 
they  emanated  in  pairs  (syzigies)  of  different  sexes. 
Basilides  and  Marcion  ascribed  their  existence  to  an 
act  of  love  and  to  a  creative  word,  but  the  more  pan- 
theistic sects  to  a  necessary  process  of  emanation  which 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  by  generation.     Their  nnmlte-r 
varies  in  different  systems ;  sometimes  it  is  determined 
by  planetar}'  relations  (12),  sometimes  fay  the  days  of 
the  year  (365),  sometimes  by  the  years  in  the  life  of 
Christ  (32),  but  not  nnftrequently  it  is  left  indefinite. 
The  first  seons  were  Nous,  Logos,  Sophia,  Dnnamis, 
Aletheia,  Zoe,  etc.,  generated  either  by  the  original 
being  or  by  one  another  in  ever-increasing  imperfeo 
tion  as  they  recede  from  their  source.     Together  they 
constitute  the  Pleroma,  the  world  of  light  and  divine 
fulness,  but  far  removed  from  the  infinite  abyss  with 
which  none  can  directly  communicate.  2.  Over  against 
this  Pleroma  and  this  eternal  abyss  stands  the  woHd 
of  matter  (i'X?;),  sometimes  contradistinguished  as  the 
Kenoma,  or  the  world  of  emptiness  or  darkness.     This 
was  usually  spoken  of  as  eternal,  but  chaotic,  and  dis- 
ordered by  internal  strifes.    It  was  generally  described 
as  far  removed  from  the  kingdom  of  light,  but  some- 
times as  very  near,  and  even  on  the  confines  of  that 
kingdom.     Some  conceived  of  it  as  dead  and  power- 
less until  it  became  animated  by  influences  from  tbe 
Pleroma,  but  others,  and  especially  Manes  and  his  fol- 
lowers, represented  it  as  active  and  aggressive.     Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  one  of  the  lowest  and  feebl»t 
of  the  divine  leons  (called  by  Valentinus  Sophia^  the 
lower  wisdom  or  Achamoth,  the  kotu  in  distinction 
ftx>m  the  dvu}  iro^ia)  fell  fVom  the  abode  of  light  and 
came  under  the  power  of  matter.    Though  Valentinus 
makes  this,  to  some  extent,  a  fk«e  act  of  apostasy  on  the 
part  of  the  divine  leon,  as  she  was  wandering  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Pleroma,  and  agitated  by  her  in- 
tense desire  to  get  out  of  her  proper  sphere  and  en- 
ter into  more  direct  communication  with  the  infinite 
Source,  it  was  usually  described  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
capacity to  retain  a  hold  upon  the  superior  world,  and 
a  consequent  precipitation  into  the  darkness  of  the 
Kenoma.     8.  At  this  point  we  meet  with  the  idea  of 
the  Demiurge.     The  name  signifies  a  public  woricer 
(A?7/ifot/fiyo(,),  and  he  is  the  same  with  the  Avelion  of 
Basilides  and  the  Jaldabaoth  (n^HS^K^i)^,  the  chaos- 
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born)  of  the  Ophites.  He  came  into  being  from  the 
commingling  of  the  light-nature  in  the  Sophia  (the 
TrvevfiariKov  trvspfia)  with  matter.  Ab  the  fruit  of 
such  a  parentage,  he  was  possessed  of  a  nature  neither 
pneumatic  nor  material,  but  psychical,  and  he  occupies 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  supreme  God  and 
the  material  world.  He  is  not,  of  course,  an  evil,  but 
only  a  limited  and  imperfect  being,  and  yet  evil  springs 
from  the  defects  of  his  work  and  of  his  plans.  He  acts 
in  general  with  sincerity  according  to  his  power  and 
light.  By  him  the  chaos  of  matter  was  transformed 
into  an  organized  universe.  The  planetary  heavens, 
and  the  sidereal  spirits  who  are  over  them,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  world,  are  under  his  control.  In 
all  this,  however,  he  is  the  unconscious  instrument  of 
higher  powers  in  the  world  of  light,  who  secretly  in  flu- 
ence  all  his  movements.  Of  this  control  he  finally 
and  gradually  became  aware,  and  by  some  teachers  he 
is  said  to  have  become  vexed  and  goaded  into  opposi- 
tion by  the  discovery,  and  by  others  to  have  gladly 
welcomed  and  submitted  to  it.  He  was  the  author  of 
Judaism,  and  to  some  extent  of  Christianity;  and 
hence  by  many  Gnostics  the  former  system  was  looked 
upon  as  defective,  if  not  false,  and  even  the  latter,  es- 
pecially in  its  mere  letter,  as  incapable  of  imparting 
the  highest  wisdom.  Only  by  Marcion  was  he  re- 
garded as  entirely  independent  of  the  supreme  God  in 
the  work  of  creation  and  providence,  since  he  was  here 
in  a  department  which  belonged  wholly  to  him.  He 
remained  the  God  of  this  world  until  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  vanquished  him  at  the  crucifixion.  4. 
With  respect  to  anthropology,  the  Gnostics  held  that 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  was  fallen.  He 
was  himself  the  creature  of  a  fallen  aeon,  and  the  world 
he  created  and  rules  is  subject  to  imperfection.  From 
his  connection  with  matter  there  was  produced  a  hu- 
man race,  which  in  its  totality  is  a  microcosm,  repre- 
senting within  itself  the  three  principles  of  the  great 
universe,  the  supreme  God,  the  Demiurge,  and  matter. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  three  class- 
es of  men,  higher  or  lower  in  proportion  to  their  free- 
dom from  matter.  Marcion  alone  made  this  distinc- 
tion dependent  upon  the  will  of  man  himself;  the  oth- 
er Gnostics  made  it  a  result  of  creation,  or  of  a  divine 
communication  of  the  spark  of  light  and  life  from  the 
upper  world.  The  highest  of  these,  i.  e.  the  tpirUtuU 
(^nvevfiaTiKot),  share  largely  in  the  nature  of  the  low- 
est Kon  (ffo^ia),  who  originally  fell  from  the  Pleroma, 
and  hence  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  attain  per- 
fection. They  alone  are  capable  of  recognising  and 
receiving  the  light  which  is  communicated  from  above. 
The  second  class,  the  psychical  (^/o/kikoi),  have  the  na- 
ture of  the  Demiurge  himself,  who  has  power  to  raise 
them  to  some  extent  above  the  debasement  of  matter, 
and,  by  giving  them  legal  forms,  to  impart  to  them  a 
legal  righteousness,  but  not  to  afibrd  them  a  recogni- 
tion of  those  divine  mysteries  which  are  beyond  his 
own  reach.  The  third  class  are  the  fieshly  or  hylic 
(aapKiKoif  ifXiKoi)  natures,  in  whom  matter  has  usurped 
><  human  form  and  passion  (xd.&oc),  has  entire  con- 
trol, and  who  are  therefore  destined  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  matter  alone.  Historically,  the  spiritual  pre- 
dominated under  the  ChriBtian  dispensation,  the  psy- 
chical under  the  Jewbh,  and  the  fleshly  among  the 
heathen  of  all  ages.  Individuals,  however,  of  each 
class  are  numerous  under  all  these  dispensations.  In 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  ancient  Platonism,  many  Gnos- 
tics allowed  of  no  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
of  these  classes,  while  others  looked  upon  it  as  possi- 
ble for  the  lower  to  rise  to  the  higher  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  communication  of  special  powers.  5.  The 
Gnostic  idea  of  redemption  was  simply  that  of  a  liber- 
ation of  the  light-spirit  from  its  connection  with  mat- 
ter. Of  course  it  is  confined  to  the  two  higher  classes 
of  our  race  in  whom  that  spirit  is  found.  In  every 
condition  of  humanity,  some  favored  individuals  are 
represented  as  sighing  for  deliverance.     In  this  way 


were  explained  some  glimpses  of  a  higher  knowledge, 
which  break  forth  at  intervals  in  the  prophecies  and 
psalms  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  in  the  writings 
of  pagan  philosophers.  Some  sparks  of  light  were 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  breasts  of  no- 
bler persons,  and  the  rational  creation,  as  a  whole  (icri- 
(Tic))  is  represented  as  sighing  for  redemption  (Bom. 
viii,  22).  A  recently  discovered  work  (Pistis  Sophia) 
contains  the  penitential  sighings  and  longings  of  the 
SBon  ((ro0f  a)  when  she  had  herself  fallen  from  her  orig- 
inal condition  of  divine  intuition  to  that  of  mere  faith. 
In  pity  for  this  sighing  spirit,  Christ,  one  of  the  high- 
est of  all  the  seons,  descends,  and  brings  her,  after  in- 
numerable sufferings,  back  to  the  Pleroma,  and  under- 
takes the  deliverance  of  all  pneumatic  natures.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  assumes,  not  a  material  form,  since 
he  can  have  no  contact  with  matter,  but  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  one.  In  answer  to  the  longings  of  the 
Jews,  the  Demiurge  had  promised  and  actually  sent 
among  them  a  Messiah  with  only  psychical  powers. 
Most  of  the  Gnostics  suppose  that  the  heavenly  Christ 
(Soter)  took  possession  of  this  Messiah,  who  had  proved 
himself  unable  to  accomplish  what  had  been  promised 
in  his  behalf,  and  that  from  the  baptbm  by  John  until 
the  crucifixion  this  true  Redeemer  acted  through  this 
personage.  Some,  however,  held  that  the  man  Jesiis, 
with  whom  the  seen  Christ  then  became  connected, 
combined  in  his  own  nature  all  human  elements  with 
the  powers  of  an  setherial  spirit.  As  this  Christ  can- 
not suffer,  everything  in  him  which  seemed  like  it,  or 
like  any  imperfection,  was  either  a  docetic  illusion,  or 
wholly  in  the  human  personage  with  which  he  was 
united.  This  work  of  Christ,  however,  commenced 
not  wholly  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  but,  to  some  extent, 
with  creation  itself,  in  which  the  Redeemer  inspired 
the  unconscious  Demiurge  with  many  divine  ideas, 
and  during  the  whole  process  of  the  world's  govern- 
ment he  is  drawing  congenial  spirits  to  himself,  and 
correcting  many  errors  of  the  world-ruler.  His  re- 
deeming work,  however,  is  effected  entirely  by  the 
communication  of  the  Gnosis,  and  especially  the  reve- 
lation of  the  true  God.  In  the  end,  all  pneumatic  and 
psychical  natures  capable  of  redemption  will  be  gath- 
ered and  raised  to  the  Pleroma.  Valentinus  supposes 
that  all  psychical  natures  are  exalted  only  to  a  lower 
degree  of  blessedness  in  a  peculiar  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge.  Matter  with  all  fleshly  natures  will  either 
be  consumed  by  its  own  powers,  or  sink  back  into  its 
original  condition  of  utter  deadness  and  absolute  sep- 
aration from  the  light,  or  of  internal  confusion.  6. 
The  sources  from  which  the  Gnostics  professed  to  de- 
rive their  knowledge  were,  (a.)  Tradition,  not  so  much 
that  of  the  Church,  which  they  generally  looked  upon 
as  unphilosophical,  and  fit  only  for  the  multitude,  but 
that  which  was  said  to  have  been  communicated  by 
Christ  to  a  narrow  circle  of  congenial  spirits,  and  by 
them  transmitted  to  others.  Marcion  alone  made  this 
tradition  accessible  to  all.  (6.)  The  ordinary  Chris* 
tian  Scriptures  were  only  partially  received  among 
them.  Marcion  and  the  more  strenuous  Judaistio 
Gnostics  entirely  rejected  tlio  Old  Testament,  and  the 
more  moderate  recognised  a  distinction  between  its 
pneumatic,  psychic,  and  hylic  elements.  Many  of 
them  disparaged  portions  of  the  New  Testament  also, 
while  others  accepted  only  of  Paul's  writings  and  an 
expurgated  gospel  of  Luke,  (c.)  Other  writings  of 
highly  enlightened  persons  belonging  to  particular 
sects.  Thus  Manes's  writings  were  much  venerated 
among  his  followers,  and  the  prophecies  of  Cain  and 
of  a  pretended  seer  named  Parchor  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Basilides,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam, 
Enoch,  Moses,  Elias,  Isaiah,  Baruch,  and  otihers.  (d) 
Even  the  writings  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philoso- 
phers were  much  used  by  some,  who,  by  a  course  of  al- 
legorical explanations,  like  those  which  they  applied 
to  the  Scriptures,  discovered  ineffable  mysteries  under 
the  most  unprqpMcdn^  "OUtwasd  letter.    7.  With  the 
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eaoeption  of  the  fbllowors  of  Manet,  we  hare  no  eyi- 
denoe  that  the  Gnostica  eyer  attempted  a  distinct  eo- 
cleaiastical  organisation.  Many  of  them  were  never 
excluded  from  the  orthodox  cburcheSf  within  which 
they  only  sought  to  form  schools  and  social  circles. 
They  practised  baptism,  and  belieyed  that  in  this  rite, 
as  in  Uie  baptism  of  Christ,  the  higher  spirit  was  more 
abundantly  imparted,  and  the  human  spirit  was  eman- 
cipated from  the  power  of  the  Demiurge.  Most  of 
them  were  inclined  by  their  poetic  fancies  and  their 
love  of  symbols  to  a  gorgeous  style  of  worship,  but 
the  more  common  ordinances  and  observances  of  the 
Church  were  neglected  as  useful  only  to  such  as  were 
on  the  ground  of  mere  foith.  8.  Their  ethics  and  prac- 
tical morality  were  usually  dependent  upon  dualistic 
principles.  Among  the  Hellenistic  Gnostics  it  took 
the  form  of  a  struggle  against  matter,  which  not  un- 
frequently  ran  into  asceticism,  and  sometimes  into  the 
use  of  charms  and  astrological  practices.  The  Ori- 
ental Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  in  many  in- 
stances to  have  plunged  into  immoralities,  sometimes 
with  the  view  of  showing  their  contempt  for  the  Demi- 
urge and  his  laws,  or  because  they  regarded  the  body 
as  an  indifferent  thing  to  a  spirit  united  with  the  su- 
preme God,  and  subject  to  no  inferior  law.  Satumi- 
nus,  Marcion,  and  Manes  rejected  marriage ;  but  many 
Gnostics  not  only  submitted  to  it,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  the  highest  law  of  pneumatic  natures.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  standard  of  morality  was  lower 
among  the  Gnostics  generally  than  among  orthodox 
Christians  in  general. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  boldness,  the  fanciful  nature, 
and  the  high  pretensions  of  Gnosticism.  In  the  course 
of  a  century  and  a  half  it  comes  and  goes  before  us 
like  a  splendid  vision.  And  yet  its  influence  upon 
Christianity  was  profound  and  permanent.  It  gave 
occasion  to  a  great  expansion  of  Christian  thought,  to 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  historical  relation  of  Christianity 
to  earlier  and  surrounding  religions,  and  to  a  better 
definition  of  the  basis  of  true  faith.  It  deserves  a 
more  careful  study  than  it  has  usually  received. 

VI.  Literature. — The  original  authorities  are  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  the  period  generally,  but  espe- 
cially Irennus  and  Epipbanius,  Adv.  hctreset;  Tertul- 
lian,  De  priBscript.  Hcer.^  contra  Gnost.  scorp.^  adv.  Vcd- 
entiniano§^  etdv,  Mctrcianum;  Hippolytus,  Kara  vatr. 
aip.  iXiyxo^j  and  the  Philogof)houmena  usually  ascribed 
to  him ;  Theodoret,  Hcbt.  Fabb,  Also  Clemens  Alex, 
and  Origen  in  many  passages ;  Gnostic  fragments  in 
Grabe's  Spiriieffium;  MUnter's  Oda  Gnostica  (Kopenh. 
1812) ;  Pislit  Sophia  (a  Gnostic  work  translated  from  a 
Copt.  Codex  by  Schwartz  and  edited  by  Petermann, 
Berlin,  1851) ;  Cerdus  Nazartnu  (ed.  by  Norberg,  and 
sometimes  called  the  Bible  of  Gnosticism) ;  Banleaanei 
GnosUcus  Sffronan  primiu  Hymnologus^  and  Antitheses 
Marcionis  Gnobiici  (two  Gnostic  works  published  by 
Aug.  Hahn,  Leips.  1819, 1823);  aUo  the  Neo-Phitonist 
work  of  Plotinus,  ITpof  r.  yvuxxricouc  (Emend,  ii,  lib. 
ix).  The  English  reader  can  gain  access  to  many  of 
these  ecclesiastical  writers  by  means  of  the  Awte-Ni- 
cene  Ckr.  Lib.^  edited  by  Drs.  Roberts  and  Donaldson, 
now  in  course  of  publication  at  Edinburgh. 

The  modem  literature  of  Gnosticism  is  very  abun- 
dant. Besides  the  general  ecclesiastical  histories  of 
Giescler,  Neander,  Hase,  and  Schaff,  the  doctrinal  his- 
tories of  Hagenbach,  F.  K,  Meier,  F.  C.  Baur,  A.  Nean- 
der, L.  Noack,  and  Shedd,  and  the  histories  of  philoso- 
phy  by  H.  Ritter,  Tennemann,  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  the 
French  history  translated  by  C.  S.  Henry,  the  more 
important  special  works  on  the  subject  are,  A.  Nean- 
der, Gtnet.  Entwickl.  d.  vom.  ffnost.  Syst.  (Berl.  1818) ; 
J.  Matter,  Ilistoire  crit.  du  Gnogticisme  (Par.  1828  [1843], 
2  vols.) ;  Dr.  Edward  Burton,  BampUm  Lectures  on  the 
Heresies  of  the  Apont.  Age  (1829 ;  Oxford,  1830) ;  F.  C. 
Baur,  Die  christ.  Gnosis  (Tub.  1835),  and  Das  Christen^ 
(hum  (Tiib.  1853),  p.  159-213 ;  J.  A.  Moehler,  Versuch 
a.  d.  Urspr.  d,  Gnost,  (Tub.  1831) ;  Mdllcr,  Gesch,  der 


KcamdogU  d.  Grieek.  Kireke  (1862) ;  R.  A.  Uprins,  Gno$- 

tidtnms,  etc.  (Leipe.  1860) ;  Norton's  ffitt.  of  the  GnoaHcs 
(1845) ;  C.  A.  Lewald,  De  dodrma  Gnatl.  (1818) ;  H. 
Roasel,  Getdk,  d.  Uniemieh.  fi.  d.  Gnod.  in  Tk^.  Nadd. 
(Berl.  1847).  Articles  on  Gnosticism  have  been  pub- 
lished by  F.  B.  Locke  in  Berl.  tkeol.  ZeiUekr.  (1819) : 
J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  in  Hal  lit.  ZeiL  (1823)  and  iStedL  tr. 
KrU.  (1880) ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Stud.  «.  Krit.  (1837) ;  H.  T. 
Cheever,  in  Amer.  Bibl.  BepouUny,  OcL  1840 ;  R.  Bax- 
mann,  in  DetUicke  ZeiisAr.  (1861),  and  tnnaL  In  A  mer. 
Theol.  Ret.  Oct.  1862 ;  and  on  the  later  history  of  the 
Naaoreans,  or  Mandai  Jahia,  in  the  CkrisHas^  Rerietc. 
Jan.  1855:  an  excellent  article  by  J.  L.  Jaoobi  may  be 
found  in  Hersog*s  Real-Encyklop.furproi,  ThecL  See 
also  Appleton*s,  Brando's,  and  Chambers*a  Cydopi^ 
dku.    (C.P.W.) 

Oca,  the  largest  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
India,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Salfette  and  Kan- 
kara  and  six  islands.  Its  population  was,  in  Ib^, 
about  864,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  dty  of  Goa^ 
the  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Goa  has 
been  in  modem  times  the  subject  of  a  violent  dispcte 
l)etween  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  Portugal.  ^e< 
Portugal.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Qoad  ("Tcbp,  tnalmad\  an  instrument  for  giddir,^ , 
the  Greeks  used  the  term  fioukfiK,  lliad^  vi.  135,  alv. 
fiovKivrpoVf  or  simply  xivrpov;  see  Schottgen,  /* 
sHmulo  6otrm,  Francof.  1717 ;  Hager,  De  wpitc  ri-xTc-a 
XaxriKiiv,  Lips.  1738).  "  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anatb. 
slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox- 
goad'*  (Judg.  iii,  81).  Manndrell  gives  us  the 
best  account  of  the  ox-goad,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  days  of  Sham- 
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were  now  everywhere  at  plough  in  the  fields 
in  order  to  sow  cotton.  Twas  observable 
that  in  ploughing  they  used  goads  of  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  size ;  upon  measuring  of  seyeral  I 
found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and  at 
the  bigger  end  six  inches  in  circumference. 
They  are  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle  for  driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other 
end  with  a  small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong 
and  massy,  to  clear  the  plough  from  the  clay 
that  encumbers  it  in  working"  {Jowncd  of  a 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusaiem^  p.  110). 
This  was  in  the  north  of  Syria.  Prof.  Hack- 
ett  says,  "The  ox-goads  that  I  saw  in  the 
south  I  should  judge  to  be  quite  as  large.  It 
is  manifest  that  such  an  instrument,  wielded 
by  a  strong  arm,  would  do  no  mean  execution. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  credit  the  account  of 
Shamgar*s  achievement  We  may  suppose, 
however  (so  fragmentary  is  the  notice),  that 
he  was  not  entirely  alone ;  that  some  others 
rallied  to  his  aid  with  such  instruments  of  la- 
bor as  they  could  snatch  at  the  moment**  (/Z- 
Ittstrutions  of  Scripture^  p.  155).  See  Agriculture. 
In  the  other  passages  where  the  word  "  goad*'  oc- 
curs it  is  the  representative  of  a  dtfTerent  term  in  th^ 
original ;  *{!3"1'n,  dorhan'^  something  pomied  (1  Sam. 

xiii,  21),  or  iV^"??,  dorbon'  (Eccles.  xii,  11),  which  is 

perhaps,  properly  the  iron  point  to  which  the  rod  or 
handle,  denoted  by  the  previous  term,  was  fixed.  This 
at  least,  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  Jahn  (Arrka^^i. 
i,  4,  §  9)  from  Rabbinical  writers  (Gesenius,  Tkes.  p. 
349).  According  to  others,  it  may  refer  to  anythint: 
pointed,  and  tlie  tenor  of  Eccles.  xii  allows  the  sense 
of  a  peg  or  nail — anything,  in  short,  which  can  be  fast- 
ened; while  in  1  Sam.  xiii  the  point  of  the  pUm^kskarf 
is  poAsibly  intended  (which  is  likewise  understood  bj 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  at  Judg.  iv  rtp  aporpovroct,  vfrn^ 
re).     There  are  undoubted  references  to  the  use  of  the 
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goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii,  25,  and  Acts 
XX  vi,  14.  The  expression  **  to  kick  against  the  goads" 
(Acts  ix,  6 ;  A.V.  "  the  prick8"i^was  proverbially  used 
by  the  Greeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior 
power  (comp.  ^schyl.  Agam,  1633 ;  Prom.  328 ;  Enrip. 
Bacch.  791).  The  same  means  of  inciting  animals  to 
greater  speed  is  probably  alluded  to  in  2  Kings  iv,  24. 
(See  generally  Buckingham,  Travelt  in  Palestine^  i,  91 ; 
Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUustr,  ii,  841 ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  601.)     See  Ox. 

Goad,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1592.  He 
became  rector  of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  after- 
wards, successively,  prebendary  of  Winchester  and 
Canterbury,  pre,centor  of  St.  Paul's,  rector  of  Notley, 
Essex,  and  of  Hadley,  Suffolk.  He  died  in  1638.  He 
was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618, 
as  a  Calvinist,  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  opinions. 
His  principal  works  are,  A  Disputation  concerning  the 
Contingency  of  Events  in  respect  of  God!  s  eternal  Decrees 
(to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Tracts  and  in  Womack, 
Bestdt  of  False  Principles). — Darling,  CycL  Bibhograph- 
ica,  i,  1176. 

Goadby,  Robert,  a  printer  and  publisher  of  Sher- 
borne,  Dorsetshire,  who  died  in  1778.  He  compiled 
and  published  a  commentary  under  the  title  An  JUus- 
tratioft  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes  and  Explications 
on  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  etc.  (Lond.  1759-70, 6th  ed.  3  vols, 
fol.).  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says  of  it  that,  "  while  it  seems 
to  be  orthodox,  it  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hy- 
pothesis." Sellon  wrote  a  reply  to  it  (London,  1765, 
12mo). — Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
(f  Authors,  i,  680;  Home.  Bibliographical  Appendix. 

Ooar,  Jacques,  a  French  Dominican  monic,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1601.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
Preaching  Friars  in  1619,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  sev- 
eral houses  of  the  Dominicans  for  some  years.  He 
was  then  sent  on  a  mission  into  the  Levant,  and  lived 
eight  years  at  Chios,  where  he  made  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  the  subjects  of  his  in- 
vestigation, and  then  came  to  Rome  with  many  collec- 
tions of  MSS.,  etc.  In  1647  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  his  lS,vxo^oyiov,  Euchologium  sive 
Jiituale  Gracorum  (Paris,  1647,  folio;  Venice,  1730). 
For  the  history  of  liturgies,  this  is  a  very  valoable 
and  useful  work.  Goar  died  at  Amiens  in  1653.  See 
Echard,  Script.  Ord.  Prced,  vol.  ii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GhUrale,  xx,  860. 

Goar,  St.,  a  French  anchorite,  was  bom  in  Aqui- 
taine  about  the  year  585.  The  legend  says  that,  after 
being  ordained  priest,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  left  his  family  to  retire  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Obcrwesel  (Germany),  where  he 
erected  a  small  chapel  (at  the  place  since  called  St. 
(Goar),  beside  his  cell,  to  receive  pilgrims,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  a  large  number  of  heathen. 
Some  of  his  enemies,  having  accused  him  as  ''an  im- 
postor and  a  man  fond  of  good  living"  to  Rusticu$>,  bish- 
op of  Treves,  he  cleared  himself  by  performing  several 
miracles.  Sigebert  III  offered  to  appoint  him  bishop 
in  the  place  of  Rusticus,  but  Goar  preferred  remaining 
in  his  humble  position.  He  died  July  6,  649,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  he  had  ercct^id  by  Agrippin  and 
Eusebius,  two  of  Sigebert's  priests.  The  Church  of 
St.  Goar,  on  the  Rhine,  was  dedicated  to  him  in  1768. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale.  xx,  859.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Goat,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Capra,  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  easily  domesticated.  There  are 
various  names  or  appellations  given  to  the  goat  in  the 
original  text  of  the  Scriptures.     See  Cattle. 

1.  Most  frequently  T^,  «z,  generally  said  to  denote 
the  she-goat  (as  it  is  rendered  in  Gen.  xv,  9 ;  xxx,  35 ; 
xxxi,  38;  xxxii,  14;  Numb,  xv,  27),  and  in  several 
passages  undoubtedly  so  used  (Gen.  xxxi,  38;  xxxii, 
14 ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  27) ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  used  also  to  denote  the  he-gocU  (Exod. 
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xii,  5 ;  Lev.  iv,  23 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  15 ;  2  Chron.  xxix, 
21 ;  Dan.  viii,  5,  8,  etc.),  which  the  etymology  would 
seem  to  show  was  the  original  sense.  In  most  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  it  may  denote  either  the 
male  or  the  female  animal  (Gen.  xxvii,  16 ;  xxx,  32, 
33;  xxxvii,31;  Lev.  i,  10;  iii,12;  vii,  23;  xxii,19; 
1  Sam.  XXV,  2 ;  1  Kings  xx,  27).  It  is  used  also  to 
designate  a  lid  (as  rendered  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  17,  20 ; 
Numb.  XV,  11;  Judg.  vi,  19;  xiii,  16,  19;  xv,  1 ;  1 
Sam.  xvi,  20  [1  Kings  xx,  27;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  7]). 
From  this  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  properly  it  is 
the  generic  designation  of  the  animal  in  its  domestic 
state,  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  fullv  established 
by  such  usages  as  ^'^^  ^*^^,  a  kid  of  the  goats,  ilb 
DV3?,  afock  o/**' goats,"  i.  e.  any  of  the  goat  species 
(Gen.  xxvii,  9;  Deut.  xiv,  4).  Bochart  {Hieroz.  bk. 
ii,  c.  51)  derives  the  word  t9  from  \S,  oz,  strengtli  ,*  Ge- 
senius  and  FUrst  prefer  tracing  it  up  to  TT3^,  azaz^,  to 
become  strong ;  in  either  case  the  ground-idea  is  the  su- 
perior strength  of  the  goat  as  compared  with  the  sheep ; 
Syr.  ozo ;  Arab,  onaz  (where  the  n  represents  the  re- 
jected t  of  tT3?) ;  PhflDn.  oz,  of  which  ozza  or  azza  is 
the  feminine  form.  Whether  there  is  any  affinity  be- 
tween this  and  the  Sansc.  dga,  fern,  aga,  Gr.  ai^,  aiy- 
oc,  Goth,  gailan,  and  our  goat,  may  be  doubted.  In 
the  Sept.  Y^  is  usually  represented  by  a?^,  in  a  few  in- 
stances by  tpi<poc ;  and  when  C^T?  is  used  elliptically 
to  denote  goafs  hair  (as  in  Exod.  xxvi,  7 ;  xxxvi,  14 ; 
Numb,  xxxi,  20),  the  Sept.  renders  OKvrivoQ,  rpixivoQ, 
or  a'lyiioQ ;  in  1  Sam.  xix,  13  it  gives  the  strange  ren- 
dering i}Trap  Tutv  aiytiv,  reading  133  for  1*^33  (comp. 
Joseph,  ilfi^.vi,  11,4).     See  Boi.8teb. 

2.  The  next  most  frequent  term  is  "niin^,  attud^, 
which  is  used  only  in  the  plnr.  D"^*!^?!?.  In  the  A.V. 
it  is  translated  sometimes  *'ranis"  (Gen.  xxxi,  10, 12), 
often  "he-goatd"  (Numb,  vii,  17-88;  Psa.  1,  9;  Isa.  i, 
11 ;  Jer.  Ii,  40 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  17),  but  usually  simply 
"goats"  (Deut.  xxii,  14;  Psa.  1, 13;  Ixvi,  15;  Prov. 
xxvii,  26 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  21 ;  xxxix,  18 ; 
Zech.  X,  3).  The  singular  occurs  frequently  in  Arabic 
atud,  and  is  defined  in  the  Ramus  as  a  young  goat  of  a 
year  old  (Bochart,  Iliercz.  bk.  ii,  ch.  53,  p.  646,  where 
other  authorities  are  adduced).  The  name  is  derived 
from  "irS,  athad',  to  set,  place,  prepare,  and  hence  Bo- 
chart infers  it  describes  the  animal  as  fully  grown,  and 
so  prepared  for  all  its  functions  and  uses ;  Gcscnius,  a 
goat  four  months  old ;  while  others  think  no  more  is 
implied  by  the  name  than  that  this  animal  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  The  attudim  were  used  in  sacrifice 
(Psa.  Ixvi,  15),  and  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  21 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  26).  In  Jer.  1,  8,  the 
word  is  employed  for  the  leaders  of  a  flock  ('*  chief 
ones") ;  and  in  Isa.  xiv,  9,  and  Zech.  x,  8,  it  is  used 
metaphorically  for  princes  or  chiefs.     See  He-goat. 

8.  ^*^Si,  gedi',  is  the  young  of  the  goat,  a  kid.  The 
name  is  derived  by  FUrst  from  the  obsolete  verb  rflft, 
gadah',  to  catA  forth,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  L&t- 
in  foetus,  but  was  afterwards  restricted  to  one  kind, 
that  of  the  goat.  Gesenius  traces  it  to  h^J;,  gadah', 
to  crop,  and  supposes  the  name  was  given  to  it  from 
its  cropping  the  herbage.  Both  etymologies  are  pure- 
ly conjectural.  The  phrase  D'^^rH  *^7?f  ^'^  of  the 
goais^  is  frequently  used.  See  a1)ovc.  The  reason  of 
this  Kimchi  finds  in  the  generic  sense  of  *^^Il,  as  appli- 
cable originally  to  the  young  either  of  the  sheep  or 
goat,  so  that  it  required  the  addition  of  0*^1711  to  spe- 
cialize its  meaning,  until  it  came  by  usage  to  denote 
only  the  latter.  Ibn-Ezra  thinks  the  addition  was 
made  because  the  gedi,  being  yet  tender,  could  not  be 
separated  from  its  mother.  The  flesh  of  the  kid  was 
esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxvii,  9, 
14, 17 ;  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  xiii,  15,  etc.).— Kitto.    See  Kid. 
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1.  ~i'^S''0,tair',  •Ignitlei  proptrly  a  te-^auf,  being  dft- 
rlred  rrom  "iSia,  (o  brittle,  i.  e.  thi  Aaggf  ("ba-goat," 
onlj  a  ChroD.  nxls,  8S;  "go«t,"  in  Lev.  It,  B4j  i 
IS;  z,16i  ivi,7-ST;  Namb. xxvUi, 2? !  ixix,i2-S 
Eiak.  ilii{,2Sj  "utjrr,"  in  lu.  xlil,  21 1  xxxiv,  1 
"devil,"  in  Ut.  xtU,  7;  elaeirben  "kid").    It  c 
eun  treqoeDtljr   Id   Leriticaa  and  Kumben  (~^3t9 
nxann),  and  1>  the  goat  of  tfae  (in-affering  (her.  is, 
11,16;  z,16).     Tba  word  ii  dhhI  aa  an  adjective  willi 
"V^plt  lu  DaD.  vlli,  21,  "  —and  tbe  goat,  the  raigli  one, 
la  the  king  of  Jivac,"  and  alio  in  Gen.  kxtU,  11,  28, 
"  a  kairg  man."     See  Sattb.     Tbe  traa.  rn^Sb,  wf- 
rat',  *  (A'-^DOf, likewise  nccun  ("kid,"  Lev.  Iv,  I 
V,  fl).     See  Sackifice. 

a.  T'ta,  Uaphir',  oceore  in  !  Chron.  xxii,  21,  snd 
in  Dan.  v'iii,  S,  S;  it  ii  foUowed  b)*  DVJtl,  and  b1( 
fles  a"tf-fDal"a/'Ue<;oa(i.  Gesenins  derive*  it  fi 
~fflt,  ttaplar',  lo  leap.  Indicative  of  the  ni.  It  i 
wonl  found  only  in  tbe  later  booka  of  the  0.  T. 
Eitm  vi,17,«e  Andths  Cbald.  fonn  at  the  vord,  I^G^, 

S.  C^n,  la  fiJi,  a  (oei,  ii  tma  ■  root  ti^H,  lo  ttrite. 
It  is  inrariably  rendered  "he-goat"  (Gen.  xnx,  Sfi; 
xxxii,I5;  Prov.xix,31;  2  Chron.  xvii,  11). 

7.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word*  rendered  goal  in  MsU. 
XXV,  3i,  33,  are  (|»^  and  >piY<Dv  =  a  yonng  goat  or 
t^;  and  in  Heb.  ix,  12, 13, 19,  and  x,4,  Tpdyot  =  Ae- 
goa/,  Coal-$hiiu,iB  Heb.  xl,  37,  are  in  tbe  Greek  nryiia 
cipfiara  ;  and  in  Jadg.  ii.  IT,  aiyic  ie  rendered  goati. 

S.  Fes  the  DDdomeaticated  ipeclea  several  Heb.  tenna 
are  employed :  (1.)  i;^,5o*(',  only  in  tbe  pinr.  0^V?7, 
icild  or  mountain  goats,  rendered  "wUd  gnata"  in 
tbe  pa»agta  of  Scriptnre  in  which  the  wonl  oecnra, 
vii.  1  Sam.  xxiv,  2;  Jobxxxix.l;  and  Paa.  eiv,18. 
Tbe  word  is  tram  a  root  b;'^,  to  OKend  or 
d^  and  is  tbe  Heb.  name  of  the  ibtx, 
which  abonnrls  in  tbe  mountainous  parts 
of  tbe  ancient  tenilory  of  Kloab.      In  Job 
xxxii,  1,  the  Sept.  bave  rpayiXa^u  wi- 
rpai.      In    Prov.  v,  13,  the    fem.  hir^, 
i/aalah',  "roe"  occura.      See  Roe.      (2.) 
tpA,  oUu',  rendered  iciU  goat  in  Deut. 
xiv,  5,  and  occurs  only  In  this  passage. 
It  is  a  contracted  farm  of  nip3tt,  accord- 
ing to  Lee,  wbo  nnden  it  grueUr,  but  it  li 
probably  lar^^r,  more  nearly  approaching  ' 
the  tri^iipkiu  or  goat-dor  (.Shaw.  Sup- 
pletaeal,  p.  J6).— Smith,  a.  v.      Soe  Wild   ■ 
Goat. 

9.  Other  lenns  lesa  directly  signiflcartt 
of  this  animal  are,  (1.)  I]^i'n,  datiph;  ■  t 
fixt,  i.  e.  little  Hock;  "two  little  flocks 
of  kids"  (1  Kings  ix,  27) ;  and  (2.)  nis, 
let,  one  of  the  Jhti  of  sheep  and  goats 
mlxed(Lov.xxii,2a,  and  n^nently  "goat" 
in  the  margin).    See  Flock. 

10.  For  (he  !>T!tl3,  Aiaz^  ("  scape-goat,"  Uv.  ivi. 
8,10,26),seeAzAziL. 

The  races  either  known  to  or  kept  by  the  Hebrew 
people  were  proliably,  1.  The  domestic  Syrian  ion);- 
•ared  breed,  with  borns  rather  small  and  variously 
bent;  the  ears  longer  thsn  the  head,  and  pendulous; 
hair  long,  often  black.  2.  The  Angora,  or  rather  An- 
adoli  breed  of  Asia  Minor,  with  long  hair,  mora  or  leSB 
(Inc.  B.  The  Egi'ptian  breed,  with  amail  spiral  hom^ 
long  brown  hair,  very  long  ears.  4.  A  breei!  from  Up- 
per Egj-pt,  without  horns,  havinn  the  nasal  bones  sin- 
gularly elevated,  the  nose  contracted,  with  the  lower 
jaw  protrudinn  the  incisors,  and  the  female  with  ndder 
very  low,  and  purae-shaped.^Kitto. 

Then  appear  to  lie  two  or  three  varieties  of  tbe 


Loof  .eared  &7t1sd  Goat. 
It  (Sin 


Bynjim)  at  present  bred  id  Pnl- 

estlne  and  Syria,  but  whether  tbey  ere  identical  wiih 
those  which  were  reared  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  it  is 

tbe  Syrian  goat  {Copra  Mambricri,  Linn.),  with  lon^ 
thick,pendent  ears,  wbich  arc  often,  says  Kusoell  (.Vol. 
Ni1.o/Alqipo,\i,lbO,Zd  odil.),  a  foot  long,  and  the 
Angora  goat  (_Capm  Augorrruv,  Linn.),  with  fine  long 
hair.  TbeS.TriangoatismenlionadbyAristotlc(iNiL 
Xn.  ix,  2T,  S  3).  There  is  also  a  varie^  that  differs  b« 
little  fhim  British  specimens.  Goats  bave  rmn  tbe 
earliest  ages  been  considered  important  aulmsla  in  n>- 


Comnnn  Syrian  Goal. 

ral  eeonomy,  t>Dth  on  acconot  of  die  milk  they  ■Obrd 
and  the  excellency  of  the  flesh  of  the  Toang  aDimals. 
The  goat  is  figured  on  tlw  Eg}'ptian  monumeDta  (see 
Wilkinson's  Ann/nt  Egypt,  i,  228).  Col.  Ham.  Smith 
(Griffiths,  An.  King,  iv,  SOB)  describes  three  Egyptian 
breeds:  one  with  longhair,  depressed  horns,  ears  small  . 
and  pendent ;  another  with  horns  very  spiral,  and  can 
longer  than  the  head;  and  a  third,  which  occurs  in 
Upper  Egypt,  without  boms. — Smith. 

Itesidea  the  dome»tic  goats,  Western  A^  is  poawss- 
ed  of  one  or  more  wild  specie? — all  large  and  vif^omvs 

of  the  Alps,  or  these.  Southern  Syria,  Araliia.  Sinai, 
and  tfae  borden  of  the  Red  Sea  contain  at  least  Mie  -ipe- 
cies,  known  to  the  Arabs  bv  the  name  of  Beden  or  BtA. 
dsn,  and  Ta.itil— the  Capra  Jala  of  Ham.  Smith,  and 
Capra  Sinailica  of  Ehienberg.     We  take  thii  animal 
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to  he  that  notlcsd  andcc  the  name  of  ST^,  giOl  oTjaal 
(1  S«n,  xiiv,  2 ;  Job  xxiix,  1 ;  Pb«.  civ,  18  ;  Pwv.  T, 
19).  The  itiiIb  is  conaiilenibiy  ttUei  Mid  mon  robut 
ttann  tbe  larger  b*~goiits,  the  honiB  fonning  rei^nlu 
curves  bukwHids,  and  wicfa  from  IS  to  S4  tnnavene 
elevated  crosa-iidgea,  beinK  MiinetJDie«  near  three  feet 
Ions,  and  sxceedinBly  pondaraus :  there  is  ■  beani  un- 
der the  chin,  and  Che  fur  ia  dark  broirn ;  but  tbe  limbs 
are  white,  with  regaiar  black  marki  do*ii  the  riont  of 
the  legs,  with  rings  of  the  same  coloi  above  the  koera 
and  on  the  pasterns.  The  fcnules  are  >nialler  than 
the  males,  more  slenderiy  made,  brighter  mfon*,  Bad 
vith  tbe  white  and  black  markings  on  the  Legs  Dot  so 
distinctlj  visible.  This  species  live  in  troops  of  lA  or 
SO,  and  plange  down  precipicu  with  the  same  fearless 
impetwHlty  ttiat  distingnisliea  tbe  ibex.  Their  liorns 
are  sold  b<r  the  Arabs  for  knif^  handles,  etc. ;  but  the 
animals  themselves  are  bit  diminishing  in  DDmber. 
See  Ibex. 


Wild  Goat  of  Biul. 

In  Deul.  xiT,  6,  ^pX,  aibt0  Is  translated  "wild  goat." 
Schuitena  (_Origiset  Htbraiea)  conjectares  that  tbe 
name  arose  from  its  shj-ness,  and  Dr.  Harris  points  cut 
irhat  he  takes  to  be  a  conArmation  of  this  conjectore 
in  Shaw's  travels,  wlto,  from  the  translations  of  the 
SepL  and  Vnlgule,  makes  it  a  goat-deer  or  tragela- 
phos,  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  classification  and 
habitat  of  tbot  animal.  ^jUo,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  a 
second  name  of  tbe  zemer,  which  we  nfer  to  the 
hebsh,  or  wild  sheep  [see  Chahoib],  as  the  species 
must  be  songhl  among  ruminants  that  were  accessible 
fbr  food  to  the  Hebrews,  we  should  be  inclined  to  view 
as  the  nsme  of  one  of  the  gazelles,  probablj  the  abu 
(Ant.SubrfUiiHrota),  unless  tbe  Abyssinian  iliex  (Cbpra 
fValit)  had  formerly  extended  into  Arabia,  and  it  could 
be  sbown  that  it  is  a  distinct  species.— Kitto.  See 
Wild  Goat. 

From  very  remote  antiqnitj  goats  have  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  pastoral  wealth  In  the  East.  They  arc 
not  mcnUoned  by  name  In  tbe  ennmerathm  of  Abram's 
possessions  (Gen.  xii,  16),  nor  in  those  of  Job  (Job  1, 3 ; 
xlli,  IS) ;  bnt  perhaps  they  are  inclnded  under  the  ge- 
neric term  of"  flocks,"  which  Lot  (Gen.  xiii,  S),  end,  a 
ybrfisri,  Abram  possessed;  and  a  she-goat  farmed  part 
of  tbe  sacrifice  offered  by  Abram  on  the  occasion  of  the 
promise  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xv,  9).  In  tbe  account  of  tho 
miraculous  increase  of  Jacob's  cattle  (Gen.  xxxi,  10, 
IS)  we  find  goats  conspicuously  mentioned.  Their 
milk  has  always  constituted  an  important  article  of 
(bod  in  Palestine  (Kitto,  Picl.  PaieHmr,  ii,  304).— Fair- 
Inim.  Goats  wore  extensively  reared  nmong  the  Is- 
raelites (Lev.  lu,  IS ;  is,  15;  Exod.  xil,&,  etc.):  their 
milk  was  used  as  Ibod  (Prov.  xxvil,  ?7);  their  fiesh 
was  eaten  (Deut.  xlv,  4 ;  Gen.  xxvli,  9) ;  their  hair 
was  Dscd  for  tbe  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod, 
xxvi,  7;  xxxvl,  14)aDdror  ttnSng  bolsters  (1  Sam. 
xix,  IS) ;  their  skins  were  sometimes  used  as  clothing 
(Hob.  xi,  87).— Smith.  Notwithstanding  the  offensive 
lisdvionsness  which  causes  it  to  b«  signiBcantly  sep- 
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;ed  timn  sheep,  the  goal  was  employed  by  the  pai». 
of  Israel  in  many  respects  as  their  represantative. 
laa  a  pnra  animal  for  sacrlBce  (Exod.  xli,  6),  and  a 
kid  might  be  substituted  as  equivalent  to  a  lamb :  it 
farmed  a  principal  part  of  tbe  Hebrew  flocks,  and  both 
milk  and  the  young  kids  wen  dally  articles  of  food. 
mg  tbe  poorer  and  more  sober  shepherd  families, 
Blangbter  of  a  kid  was  a  token  of  hospitality  to 
ngers,  or  of  unusual  fsstlvlty ;  and  the  prohibiUon, 
»  repeated  in  the  Mosaic  Uw,  "  not  to  seethe  a  kid 
smother's  milk"  (Exod.  xxiii,  IB;  xxxiv,  26;  and 
t.  liv,  SI),  may  have  originatul  partly  in  a  desire 
-ecommend  abstemiensness,  which  the  legislators 
moralists  of  the  East  have  unce  invariably  en- 
forced with  suc<seBB,andpaitly  with  a  view  to  discoun- 
tenance a  pisctice  which  was  connected  with  idola- 
iB  festivals,  and  the  rites  they  involved.    It  Is  firom 
goatskins  that  the  leathern  bottles  to  contain  wine  and 
other  liquids  arc  made  in  the  Levant.     For  this  pur- 
pose, after  the  bead  and  feet  are  cut  sway,  the  case  or 
hide  is  drawn  off  tbe  carcass  over  the  neck,  without 
opening  the  belly ;  and  tbe  extremities  being  secured, 
it  ia  dried  with  the  hair  in  or  outside,  according  to  the 
use  it  is  intended  for.    Tbe  old  worn-out  skins  are  lia- 
ble to  burst :  hence  tbe  obvious  propriety  of  putting 
new  wine  into  new  bottles  (Matt,  ix,  17).     Harmer 
{Obt.  Iv,  162)  appears  to  have  rightly  referred  the  al- 
lusion in  Amos  ill,  13  to  the  long-eared  race  of  gosts: 
"As  the  shepherd  tiketh  out  of  the  month  of  the  lion 
two  leiis  or  a  {dece  of  ear,  so  shall  the  children  of  Is- 
rael be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria  and  Damas- 
cus."—Kitto.     The  passage  in  Cant.  Iv,  I,  which  com- 
pares the  bafr  of  the  beloved  to  "a  flock  of  goats  that 
eat  of  Mount  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  to  the  ftne  hair 
of  the  Angora  breed,      in  Frov.  xxx,  SI,  a  he-goat  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  tbe  "  four  things  which  are  comely 
in  going;"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  stately  mtrrh 
of  the  leader  of  the  flock,  which  was  always  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  notion  of  digni- 
ty.    Hence  the  metaphor  in  Isa,  xiv,  0,  "all  the  chief 
ones  (mar^n,  "great  goats")  of  the  earth."     So  tbe 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Sept.  undeixtands  the  allu- 
sion mi  rptiyni  Tuai/uvot  aliroXiov  (comp.  TTieoer. 
rd.  vUi,  49 ;  Virgil,  Ed.  vii,  7).— Smith.     Goats,  tnim 

sition,  etc.,  are  sj'mbols  of  the  wicked,  who  are,  st  the 
day  of  judgment,  to  be  Anally  separated  from  tbe  good 
(Matt.  XXV,  88).— Weinyss.      Bee  Shrep, 

From  Lev.  xvii,  7,  it  appears  that  the  rebellions  He- 
brews, while  in  the  desert,  fell  into  the  idolitroas  wor- 
ship of  the  ht-s""^  (rendered  "dtri'i,"  comp.S  Chron. 
x1,1fi),  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  under  whose 
influences  they  had  grown  up.  Herodotus  says  (i,46) 
that  at  Mendes,  In  Lower  Egypt,  both  the  male  and 
female  goat  were  worshipped;  that  the  god  Fan  had 
tbe  face  and  thighs  of  a  goat ;  not  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  of  this  figure,  but  becanse  it  had  been  en^ 
ternary  to  represent  him  thus.  They  paid  divine  hon- 
ors, also,  to  real  goats,  as  appean  in  the  table  of  Isis. 
The  Sairm  ("wild  beasts")  of  Isa.  xili,  21  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  notion,  supposed  to  be  wild 
men  [see  Arr.]  in  the  form  of  he-gosts,  living  In  Un- 
frequented, solitary  places,  end  represented  as  dancing 
and  calling  to  each  other. — Colmet.     See  SPECTRB. 

A  he-coat  was  the  nvmbol  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire in  the  prophetic  vision  of  Daniel  (chsp.  vili,  &}— a 


Cidn  of  Archslaos,  Uag  of  Jfacedon. 
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goat  that  had  ■  notable  Iwni  betwMn  bii  tytt.  It  li 
iDtsratiDg  to  know  thM  thi*  wu  tba  no^nUed  tym- 
bol  of  their  nation  bj  the  Hac«dtmiang  themMlvoi. 

There  an  coin*  of  Archelana,  kingof  HaoBdonCB.C- 
llS),  having  aa  thair  revcrM  a  one-horned  goat ;  aod 
there  ia  a  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection,  on  which 
are  engraved  two  beads  united  at  their  occipDte,  the 
one  that  of  a  ram,  the  other  thai  of  a  ODe-homed  goat. 
By  thii  ia  expreaaed  the  union  of  the  Persian  and 


Hacodonian  kingdr 
ui  theiDrormatioD,thiDka  that  "it  I>  extremely  prob- 
able that  the  gem  w&a  engraved  alter  the  conquest  of 
f  enia  by  Alexander  tlie  Great"  (T&ylor's  Caimet,  11, 
83  aq.).     See  Macedonia. 

Goats'  Uaib  (Ueb.  goal*  simply ;  aee  above)  wai 
Died  by  Hoses  in  making  the  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  XXV,  4),  and,  from  what  we  now  know  of 
it,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  suitable.  The  hair 
of  the  goata  of  A^  Phr^gia,  and  Cilicia,  especially 
of  the  Angora  breed,  which  ia  at  the  present  day  man- 
uEictared  into  stuffs,  is  very  bright  and  fine,  and  hangs 
to  the  ground ;  in  beauty  It  almost  equals  silk,  and  la 
never  sheared,  but  combed  off.  The  shepherds  care- 
fully and  frequently  waah  these  goats  in  rivers,  and 
the  women  of  the  country  apiu  the  hair;  it  ia  then 
worked  and  dyed.  The  nutives  attribute  the  quality 
of  the  hair  to  the  soil  of  the  country.  (See  a  treatise 
on  the  Pattond  Life  atd  UoHU/aclltra  o/(kt  Ancirnti, 
N.  y.  1845,  chap.  Iv.)  "  The  Cashmere  breed  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  the  source  &om  which  are  obtained 
those  elegant  Indian  shawls  which  fetch  so  high  a 
price  in  Europe.  It  Is  carried  on  men's  backs  over 
the  ridges  of  the  Himalayas,  across  fTigbtfnl  preci- 
pices, along  narrow  ledges  over  sharp,  snow-covered 
peaka  climbed  by  wooden  ladders,  acnns  rattling  cane- 
bridges  over  foaming  torrents,  until  it  arrires,  loaded 
with  extortionate  taxes,  at  Cashmere,  where  the  shawls 
are  woven.  Thence  they  are  sent  by  mountain  roads 
similarly  beset  with  dangers  and  difBcnlties,  and  sub- 
ject at  every  step  to  extortionate  tribute,  into  Europe, 
either  througli  Turkey,  or  over  the  Caucasus  through 
Hussia"  (Fairbaim).  See  TeHT. 
GOAT,  SCAPE.  See  Scapb-ooat. 
GOAT,  WILD.  See  Wilb  Goat, 
Oo'ittll  (or,  rather,  Goah',  risi,  a  Imeiagi  the 
final  n  being  local  in  nPEB,  "to'Ooath,"  Sept.  .'J 
ta^Fjcrwi'  >.m<-v :  Vnlg.  GoaAd),  a  place  in  the  viclaity 
of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  only  in  Jer.xixi,B3  as  lying 
beyond  "  the  hill  Gareb,"  in  the  compass  of  the  city 
from  between  the  corner-tower  (on  the  north-west) 
and  the  valley  of  Tophet  (on  the  south);  hence,  per- 
haps, some  eminence  on  the  westom  bank  of  the  val- 
ley of  Gihon.  See  Jerusalem.  In  accordance  with 
the  etymology  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targom,  which 
has  for  Goah  S^W  rsina^the  heifer's  pool.  The 
Syiiac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  leromlo,  "to  the  emi- 
nence," perhaps  reading  riKHFUrst,  irin(<ioA.  p.  2695). 
Barclay  {City  of  Grttd  Kwg,  p.  118)  essentially  agrees 
with  the  above  location,  although  be  seek)  to  identify 
the  name  with  Gelgot/ia  (p.  TB),  which  b  forbidden  by 
the  presence  of  the  9  in  Goah^  and  other  philological 
considerations.     See  GoLooraA. 
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Gob  (Hob.  bI  ai  and  BIS,  >  fU;  Sept  Ti^  r.  r. 

riS  and  ■Po/i,VBlg.  Cot),  the  scene  of  two  of  I>*vid"i 

encounter*  with  the  Philistines,  in  the  former  of  which 

Sibbechai  alew  the  giant  Sapb,  and  in  the  Utter  Elha- 

ilew  the  brother  of  Goliath  (:2  Sam.  xxi,  1«,  I'J). 

a  parallel  passage  (I  Chron.  xi,  4)  it  ia  calltsd  by 

ore  usual  name  Gezeb  (see  Schwarx,  PalttM.  p. 

131) ;  and  this,  aa  well  as  the  omission  of  any  localiti 

'jr  the  second  event,  is  supported  by  Josephas  iAmt. 

.ii,  12,  2).     On  the  other  hand,  some  copies  oT  the 

Sept.  and  the  Syriac  have  Gaik  in  the  firat  c«»«,  s 

une  which  in  Hebrew  much  resembln  Gob;  and  this 

ipears  to  be  boms  out  by  the  account  of  a  third  and 

ibaeqaent  fight,  which  all  agree  happened  at  Oatb  (J 

un.  xxi,  20 ;  1  Chixin.  xi,  G),  and  which,  firmi  the 

rms  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  hare  occurred  kt  tb« 

me  place  oa  the  others.     The  euggestioD  of  Nob— 

which  Davidson  (i/<6r.  Ttrf.)  reports  sa  in  maDj  MSS-, 

and  which  is  also  fonnd  in  the  CompL  ed.  of  the  SepL 

— ia  not  admissible,  on  account  of  the  situaUon  of  thai 

place.     See  David. 

Oob.     See  Locdbt. 

Gobol,  Jeah  BAPngTS  JoSBPn,  a  Roroaa  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  France,  was  bom  in  17S7  at  Thann,  in  Vp- 
par  Alsace.  He  waa  educated  in  the  Collegimu  Ger- 
manicum  in  Rome,  became  canon  at  Porentray,  Swiu- 
erland,and  in  1772  bishop  in  jMft.  of  Lydda,  and  coad- 
jutor of  the  bishop  of  Basle.  In  1789  he  went  a*  a 
delegate  of  the  clergy  to  the  L'tatt  Cnenntr,  allied 
himseltwith  the  Jacobina,  became  constitntiono]  bistK^p 
of  Paris,  Upper  Hame  and  Upper  Khine,  voted  on  Si- 
vember  7, 1793,  for  the  abolition  of  ChristUnity,  and 
laid  down  bis  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  the  hands  of 
the  Convention.  HavingfallEnintodisfavorwithRobe- 
ipierre,  he  was  oxecnted  April  13, 1794-      (A,  J.  S.) 

Ooblet  (1S!(,  oggan',  prop,  a  trovgh  for  washing 
garments,  hence  a  larer;  Csnt.  vii,  2,  wber«  II  it  de- 
scribed as  being  round;  elsewhere  a  aaciiGcial  "bs- 
Exod.  ixiv,  G,  or  pensile  drinking-"  cop,"  Ifa. 
24).  In  fbrm  and  material  these  aMnaili  were 
probably  like  those  found  in  the  Egyptian  rnina,  aonw 
'  'ng  ofgold  or  silver,  others  of  bionie,  porceloiii,  and 
in  wood.     See  BowLj  Basin,  etc. 


Anclenb  Ji^ptian  Goblela  and  VassL 

OoboIItU.     See  Gebai- 

Ooob,  JoiiH  or,  more  properly  John  Pvpprr,  wu 
born  in  the  little  city  ofGoch  In  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  DisaaUsfied  with  the  Cbnrch  of  Kome. 
he,  like  some  others  at  that  time,  wished  for  a  refor- 
mation,  and  insisted  on  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptnr». 
There  is  no  accurate  history  of  hia  life ;  all  that  L< 
known  is  that  he  established  an  order  of  canonessr^  M 
Mechlin  in  1451,  atlamptsd  to  introduce  reform  in  ikf 
if  that  place,  and  for  twenty-foni 


t  Cither  confess 
d  Match  28, 14 


10  deaconesses  i 


Thabor.  Ht 
great  [rietr, 
md,  though  less  vigoroDs  than  his  fHend  Wesscl.  ht 
was  a  better  theologian  than  Thomas  k  Kempu.  Hi» 
principal  worlu  are,  Dt  liberiaU  chriitiami,  c^ted  lir 
Corn.  Grapheus(Antw.  1521).  and  Z>>aJ<9iuife  fKiltn- 
erroribut  circa  ifgem  evaagelicatn  exorfis,  in  Walchi 
SfonuinaUa  mrSi  am.  The  writings  of  Goch  contain 
many  nformatory  ideas.     Be  demanded  that  the  Bi- 
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ble  should  chiefly  be  explained  by  itself,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  love,  on  living  piety,  and  especially  on  evan- 
gelical freedom.  As  an  obstacle  to  the  latter,  he  re- 
garded the  episcopal  dignity,  with  its  hierarchical  ele- 
vation, above  the  priestly,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  highest  in  the  Chnrch.  An  excellent  slcetch  of 
Goch,  and  of  his  relations  to  theology  and  Chnrch  re- 
form, is  given  by  Ullmann,  RffcrvMrs  before  the  Bef- 
armatioH,  i,  17-167 ;  Herzog,  BeaUEncyklop,  v,  220  sq. 

Gk)d,  from  the  same  Saxon  root  as  good^  thus  beau- 
tifully expressing  the  divine  benignity  as  the  leading 
attribute  of  the  most  general  term  for  the  Deity,  and 
corresponding  almost  invariably  to  two  Hebrew  words, 

both  from  a  common  root  (^^K,  uL^tohe  ttrong).  Heng- 
stenberg,  however,  regards  the  simpler  of  these  words 
(bK,  £0  aa  a  primitive  {Auth,  of  Pent,  i,  261),  while 
some  consider  th<i  extended  form  (^i^K,  Elo'SK)  aa  de- 
rived from  a  difierent  root  (the  obsolete  >^^K,  found  in 
Arabic  =  to  worship).  The  corresponding  Shemitic 
terms  are :  Arabic,  ^/ or  AUak  (q.  v.);  Syriac,  Ilo  or 
Eloho;  Samar.  El  or  OiUah  (=powerfid;  Castell,  in 
Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  vi,  s.  y.) ;  Phoenician  El  (i|X 
or  I'X),  as  in  En-el  ('EvvXoc,  ^fiO'^r),  Gag-el  (Gagilua, 
bK:i:i),  '£Xoci/i  (Sanchon.).     See  Almighty. 

The  only  other  Hebrew  word  generally  employed 
in  naming  the  Supreme  Being  is  Jehovah,  nirT"^,  which 
some  (so  H&vemick,  Historitche-eritische  EinleUung  ina 
alte  Te$tamefU,  Berlin,  1839)  propose  to  point  ^t.'?n^, 
Jahveh,  meaning  **the  Exiuing  (^,"  holding  that 
Elohim  is  used  merely  to  indicate  the  abundance 
and  super-richness  contained  in  the  Divine  Being. 
With  such,  therefore,  Jehovah  is  not  of  the  same  origin 
aa  the  heathen  Jboe,  but  of  a  strictly  peculiar  and  He- 
brew origin.  Both  names  are  used  by  Moses  discrim- 
inately,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  theological  idea 
he  wished  to  express  in  the  immediate  context ;  and, 
pursuing  the  Pentateuch  nearly  line  by  line,  it  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  that  Moses  never  uses  any  of  the 
names  at  mere  random  or  arbitrarily,  but  is  through^ 
out  consistent  in  the  application  of  the  respective  terms. 
Elohim  is  the  abstract  expression  for  absolute  Deity 
apart  from  the  special  notions  of  unity,  holiness,  sub- 
stance, etc.  It  is  more  a  philosophical  than  devotional 
term,  and  corresponds  with  our  term  Deity,  in  the  same 
way  as  ttate  or  government  is  abstractly  expressive  of 
a  king  or  monarch.  Jehovah,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  revealed  Elohim,  the  Manifest,  Only,  Personal, 
and  Holy  Elohim :  Elohim  is  the  Creator,  Jehovah  the 
Redeemerj  etc.     See  Jehovah. 

The  translators  of  the  Eng.  A.  V.  have  invariably 
translated  this  last  Hebrew  word  by  *'  Lord,"  which  is 
printed  in  those  passages  in  small  capitals  in  our  com- 
mon Bibles,  but  whenever  the  two  words  which  they 
thus  render  occur  together,  Adanai-Jehovah,  the  latter 
is  rendered  **  God,"  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  »*  Lord."  The  Greek  has  ^eog  (either  with  or  with- 
out the  art.).  Jerome  and  the  Rabbins  enumerate  ten 
Heb.  words  as  meaning  God;  but  they  relate  rather  to 
his  attributes.     See  Lord. 

I.  Usage  of  the  Hebrew  terms  properly  rendered 
**God." 

1.  bx,  El.  This  term  is  used  in  the  most  general 
way  as  a  designation  of  Deity,  whether  of  the  true 
God  or  of  the  false  gods,  even  the  idols,  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  latter  reference  it  occurs  Isa.  xliv,  10, 15 ;  xlv, 
20;  xlvi,  6;  and  in  the  plur.  D-^bx,  Elim',  Exod.  xv, 
11 ;  Dan.  xi,  86 ;  though  in  both  these  last  instances 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  word  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  mighty  ones.  To  render  the  application 
of  the  term  in  this  reference  more  specific,  such  epi- 
theta  as  "inK,  other,  foreign  (Exod.  xxxiv,  14),  "^T, 
strange,  hostile  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  10),  *iaa,  strange  (Deut. 
xxxii,  12),  are  used.   When  used  of  the  true  God,  ^K  is 


usually  preceded  by  the  article  (^Wji  Gen.  xxxi,  18 ; 
Deut.  vii,  9),  or  followed  by  such  distinctive  epithets  as 
'^T^,  Almighty  (Exod.  vi,  8);  fibiy,  eternal  (Gen.  xxi, 
83;  Isa.  xl,  28);  •,i"'^?»  Bvpreme  (Gen.  xiv,  18);  *^n, 
living  (Josh,  ill,  10) ;  Saa,  mighty  (Isa.  ix,  6);  or  such 
qualifying  adjuncts  as  1135,  of  glory  (Pea.  xxix,  8) ; 
n^K,  of  truth  (Psa.  xxxi,  6) ;  nftoa,  of  retributions 
(JerC  li,  56);  ^^T.*'?,  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi,  18). 
PK'nia^,  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxiii,  20);  •,!l^tt3|«  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  26).  In  poetry  ?K  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sign 
of  the  superlative ;  aa  ^^^''^'H^n,  hills  of  God,  very  high 
hiUs  (Psa.  xxxvi,  7);  bx-'nR,  cecfar*  o/*  (?««  (Ixxx, 
11).  The  phrase  D''bK-'331  occurs  Psa.  xxix,  1; 
Ixxxix,  7 ;  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  angeU ; 
but  others  take  D'^^K  here  for  D'^b'^K,  and  translate 
Sons  of  the  mightv  (see  Rosenmailer,  ad  loc).  There 
is  no  instance  of  PM  in  the  singular  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  mighty  one  or  hero ;  for  even  if  we  retain  that 
reading  in  Ezek.  xxxi,  11  (though  thirty  of  Kenni- 
cott's  codices  have  the  reading  b*^K,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  in  those  which  present  bx  the  ^  is  im- 
plied), the  rendering  "  God  of  the  nations"  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  conveying  a  strong  but  just  description  of 
the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  submission  ren- 
dered to  him ;  compare  2  Cor.  iv,  4.  In  proper  names 
^M  is  often  found  sometimes  in  the  first  member  of  the 
compound  word,  e.  g.  IT'bK,  Elijah;  mbfit,  Eldad, 
etc.,  and  sometimes  as  the  last  member,  e.  g.  ^X'llSd, 
Samuel ;  ^Kliab,  Lemuel ;  b^n::,  Tabeel,  etc.  See 
£l. 

2.  Prftx,  Elo^dh,  plur.  fi'^rftw,  Elohim',  The  sin- 
gular form  occurs  only  in  poetry,  especially  in  Job, 
and  in  the  later  books,  such  as  Daniel,  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles.  It  is  used  as  well  of  idol  deities  as  of  the 
true  God  (Dan.  xi,  87,  88 ;  Habak.  i,  11 ;  Deut.  xxxii, 
15 ;  Psa.  1,  22 ;  Habak.  iii,  3,  etc.) ;  once  in  the  former 
case  with  the  addition  of  "^3!3  (Dan.  xi,  89),  and  in  the 
latter  with  that  of  Sp5^  (Psa.  cxiv,  7).  The  more 
common  usage  is  that  of  the  plural.  This  pervades 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest.  Thus  it  is  used  principally  of  the  true  God, 
and  in  this  case  frequently  with  Uie  article  prefixed 
(Gen.  V,  22 ;  vi,  9, 11 ;  xvii,  18),  as  well  as  with  such 
adjuncts  as  D^^^'H  (Neh.  i,  4),  or  with  the  addition  of 
T"!??*??  (Gen.  Vxiv,  3);  'j'QfiJ  (Isa.  Ixv,  16);  p*?^ 
(Psa.  iv,  2) ;  nixasn  (Amos  iii,  18),  etc.  When  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  God  is  to  be  indicated,  the  phrases 
God  of  Israel,  Jacob,  Abraham  are  used  (Ezek.  v,  1 ; 
Psa.  XX,  2;  xlvii,  10,  etc.);  and  in  this  case,  as  the 
term  Elohim  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  Jehovah,  it  is 
often  used  interchangeably  with  that  term ;  thus  Mo- 
ses,  who  is  designated  ^1^T^*^  ^t??f  Ehed-Jehovah  (Deut. 
xxxiv,  5),  is  called  in  the  same  sense  D*^n'7K  7,  Ebed' 
Elohim  (Dan.  ix,  11) ;  and  the  same  object  is  designa- 
ted indifferently  h'^H'^  Hl^,  Buach-Jehovah,  and  1 
D*^rybM,  Buach-Elohim  (comp.  Judg.  iii,  10,  and  Exod. 
xxxi,  3,  etc.).  Not  unfrequently  the  two  terms  are 
combined  (Lev.  xviii,  2,  4,  etc. ;  xix,  2,  etc. ;  2  Sam. 
V,  10;  1  Kings  i,  86;  xiv,  18;  Psa.  xviii,  29,  etc.). 
Most  commonly,  however,  they  are  used  distinctive!}', 
with  respect,  probably,  to  the  difference  between  their 
primary  meanings  (see  Hengstenberg,  Auth,  d.  Pent, 
i,'  181  sq.).  In  the  Pentateuch  this  discriminative 
usage  has  given  ground  for  certain  hypotheses  aa  to 
the  composition  of  that  work.  See  Pentateuch.  In 
the  earlier  historical  books,  Jehovah  is  more  frequent- 
ly used  than  Elohim ;  in  Job,  Jehovah  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  the  poetical,  Eloah  or  Elohim  in  the 
prosaic  portions;  in  the  Psalms,  sometimes  the  one, 
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sometiuMs  the  otlier  pndoniiuitos,  and  this  has  bean 
thought  to  afford  some  criterion  bj  which  to  Jadge  of 
the  age  of  the  psalm,  the  older  psalms  being  those  in 
which  Elohim  is  used;  in  Proverbs  we  have  chiefly 
Jehovah;  in  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  and  Jonah,  almost 
exclusively  Elohim,  and  in  the  other  prophets  chiefly 
Jehovah.  Elohim  is  also  used  of  idol  deities  or  false 
gods,  because  these  are  worsliipped  as  if  they  were 
God  (Exod.  xix,  20;  xxxii,  81;  Josh,  xxiv,  20;  Jer. 
ii,  11 ;  Jonah  i,  5,  etc.) ;  and,  like  £1,  it  is  used  as  a 
superlative  (Psa.  Ixviii,  16 ;  Ixv,  10,  etc.).  Kings  and 
judges,  as  the  vicegerents  of  Deity,  or  as  possessing  a 
sort  of  representative  mi^iesty,  are  sometimes  called 
Elohim  (Psa.  Ixxxii,  1,  6;  Exod.  zxi,  6;  xxii,  8). 
Whether  the  term  is  used  of  <mgd$  may  be  made  mat- 
ter of  question.  This  is  the  rendering  given  to  D**h'?K 
by  the  Sept.,yn1g.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  etc.,  in  Gen.  iii,  6; 
Psa.  viii,  6;  Ixxxii,  1,  6;  xcvii,  7;  and  cxxxvili,  1 ; 
but  in  the  mi^rity  of  these  instances  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  translators  were  swayed  by  mere 
dogmatical  considerations  in  adopting  that  rendering ; 
they  preferred  it  because  they  avoided  thus  the  strong- 
ly anthropomorphic  representation  which  a  literal  ren- 
dering would  have  preserved.  In  all  these  passages 
the  proper  signification  of  D"^nbK  may  he  retained, 

and  in  some  of  them,  such  as  Gen.  iii,  5 ;  Psa.  Ixxxii, 
1,  6,  this  seems  imperatively  required.  In  Psa.  viii, 
6  also  the  rendering  **  angels"  seems  excluded  by  the 
consideration  that  the  subject  of  the  writer  is  the  grace 
of  God  to  man  in  giving  him  domimon  over  the  toorkt 
of  hit  hands,  in  which  respect  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son betw^n  man  and  the  angels,  of  whom  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  aflkmed.  In  Psa.  xcvti,  7,  the  connection 
of  the  last  clause  with  what  precedes  affords  sufficient 
reason  for  our  giving  Elohim  its  proper  rendering,  as 
in  the  A.V.  That  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  should  have  adopted  the  Sept.  rendering  in 
citing  these  two  passages  (ii,  7 ;  i,  G),  cannot  be  held 
as  establishing  that  rendering,  for,  as  his  argument  is 
not  affected  by  it,  he  was  under  no  call  to  depart  from 
the  rendering  given  in  the  version  from  which  he 
quotes.  But,  though  there  be  no  clear  evidence  that 
Elohim  is  ever  used  in  the  sense  of  angels,  it  is  some- 
times used  vaguely  to  describe  unseen  powers  or  su- 
perhuman beings  that  are  not  properly  thought  of  as 
divine.  Thus  the  witch  of  Endor  saw  ^*  Elohim  as- 
cending out  of  the  earth**  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  13),  meaning 
thereby  some  beings  of  an  unearthly,  superhuman 
character.  So  also  in  Zech.  xil,  8  it  is  said,  "  The 
house  of  David  sludl  be  as  Elohim,  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,'*  where,  as  the  transition  from  Elohim  to  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  is  a  miaori  ad  majtu^  we  must  re- 
gard the  former  as  a  vague  designation  of  supernatural 
powers.  Hengstenberg  would  explain  Psa.  viii,  6  in 
accordance  with  this ;  but  the  legitimacy  of  this  may 
be  doubted. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Elohim. 

On  the  use  or  absence  of  the  article  with  D'^rf^M. 
see  Quarry  {Genesis,  p.  270  sq.),  who,  after  an  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  subject,  sums  up  the  results 
as  the  following:  ^^Tho  dispelling  of  the  supposiUon 
that  any  essential  difference  existed,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  books,  between  Elohim  with  and  without  the 
article — any  difference  at  all,  but  such  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  each  occasion  with  respect  to  sense  or  grammar 
would  have  made  in  the  case  of  any  common  appella- 
tive; the  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  article  with  par- 
ticles and  prepositions,  elucidating  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  explaining  many  seeming  causes  of 
perplexity ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  important 
characteristic  difference  as  regards  thp  usage  in  the 
case  of  Elohim  with  or  without  the  article,  between 
the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  sacred  canon."  See 
Article  (in  Grammar). 

II.  The  aUributes  ascribed  to  God  by  Moses  are  sys- 
tematically enumerated  in  Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7,  though 
^e  find  in  isolated  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  and 


elaawhera  additifooal  propertiea  specified,  wUidi  bear 
more  directly  upon  tbis  dngmas  and  |iiincipl«a  of  re- 
ligion, such  as,  e.  g.  that  he  is  not  the  aathor  of  nn 
(Gen.  i,  81),  althoogh  since  the  fall  man  is  prone  to 
sin  (Gen.  vi,  5;  viii,  21,  etc.).  But,  as  it  was  the 
avowed  design  of  Moses  to  teach  the  Jews  the  unity 
of  God  in  opposition  to  the  pdytheiam  of  the  oilier  na- 
tions with  whom  they  were  to  oome  in  contact,  he 
dwelt  particularly  and  most  prominently  on  that  point, 
which  he  hardly  ever  omitted  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  forward  the  attribntes  of  God  (Dent, 
vi,  4 ;  z,  17 ;  iv,  39 ;  ix,  IG,  etc. ;  Numb,  xvi,  2S ; 
XXX iii,  19,  etc. ;  Exod.  xv,  11 ;  xxxiv,  6,  7,  etc.). 

In  the  prophets  and  other  sacred  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  these  attribntes  are  still  more  fnlly  dev^l- 
oped  and  explained  by  the  declarations  that  God  is 
the  first  and  the  last  (Isa.  xliv,  6);  that  he  changes 
not  (Hab.  iii,  6);  that  the  earth  and  heaven  shall  per- 
ish,  but  he  shall  endure  (Psa.  cii,  26>-^  distinct  allu- 
slon  to  the  last  doomsday — and  that  he  is  omnipresent 
(Prov.  XV,  8 ;  Job  xxxiv,  22,  etc.). 

In  the  Kew  Testament  also  we  find  the  attributes 
of  God  systematically  classified  (Rev.  v,  12,  and  vii, 
12),  while  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Christianity  embrace, 
if  not  a  further,  still  a  more  developed  idea,  as  pce- 
sented  by  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  teachers  of 
the  Church  (compare  Semisch's  Justin  Martyr,  ii,  151 
sq.,  translated  by  J.  E.  Byland,  1843). 

The  expression  **to  see  God**  (Job  xix,  26;  xUi,  5: 
Isa.  xxxviii,  11)  sometimes  signifies  merely  to  expe- 
rience his  help ;  but  in  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures 
it  more  usually  denotes  the  approach  of  death  (G«n. 
xxxii,  30;  Judg.  vi,  23;  xiu,  22;  Isa.  vi,  5).  S^e 
Death. 

Theterm  D'«rf^K-';Sl,  "son  of  God,'*  applies  to  kings 
(Psa.  ii,  7 ;  Ixxxii^  6,  27).  The  usual  notion  of  the 
ancients  that  the  royal  dignity  was  derived  from  God 
mav  here  be  traced  to  its  source :  hence  the  Homen> 
iioytvrjc  fiatrtXtv^,  This  notion,  entertained  by  the 
Oriental  nations  with  regard  to  kings,  made  the  lattCT- 
style  themselves  ffods  (Psa.  Ixxxii,  6).     Cii^St  "Sa, 

'*son8  of  God,"  in  the  plural,  implies  inferior  gods 
angels  (Gen.  vi,  2;  Job  i,  G);  as  also  faithful  adhe- 
rents, worsliippers  of  God  (Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  Psa.  Ixxiii 
16;  Prov.  xiv,  26).  DTTf^K  ©■»«,  "  man  of  God, '  is 
sometimes  applied  to  an  angel  (Judg.  xiil,  6,  8\  as 
also  to  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  ii,  27 ;  ix,  6 ;  1  Kings  xiil,  1). 
When,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  scholastic  theology  be- 
gan to  speculate  on  the  divine  attributes  as  the  basis 
of  systematic  and  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  Jews,  it 
appears,  did  not  wish  to  remain  behind  on  that  bead, 
and,  collecting  a  few  passages  fh>m  the  Old  Testament 
and  more  especially  from  Isa.  xi,  2,  and  1  Chron.  xxix, 
11,  where  the  divine  attribntes  are  more  amply  devel- 
oped and  enumerated,  they  strung  them  together  in  a 
sort  of  cabbalistic  tree,  but  in  reality  representing  a 
human  figure. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Cabbal.a. 

III.  The  Scriptures  contain  fVeqnent  notices  ofjidse 
gods  as  objects  of  idolatrous  worehip:  1.  By  the  Hebmtt, 
These  were  of  two  kinds :  a.  Adoration  of  other  beings 
than  Jehovah,  held  as  ^divine  (Ehrlen,  i>e  (f»is  et  deah. 
Gentil.  in  S.  S.  memoratis,  Argent.  1750 ;  Lensden,  De 
idolu  V.  T.  in  his  PkUolog,  Heirr.  nUxt.  p.  291  sq. ;  Kal- 
kar,  Udsifft  over  den  idolatr.  Ctdtus  aom  omtales  t  hiMm. 
Odense,  1838  sq.).  Such  false  deities  (which  are  gen- 
erally identified  with  their  images,  Deut.  iv,  28  sq. : 
Psa.  cxv,  4  sq. ;  cxxxv,  15  sq. ;  2  Mace,  ii,  2 ;  conip. 
also  S'^22Z?,  idols,  in  passages  like  1  Sam.  xxxi,  r ; 
Hos.  iv,  17)  are  called  D"^b"^7K,  nothings  (perhaps  a 
play  upon  D*^rr7K),  in  the  Jewish  Chureh  phraseology 
(Lev.  xix,  4 ;  xxvi,  1 ;  comp.  Hab.  ii,  18),  or  Q*^b!lii, 
bfeaths,  i.  e.  vanities  (Jer.  ii,  5;  viii,  19;  xiv,  22), 
K^"^  "^^3»^T  utter  vamties  (Jon.  ii,  0 ;  comp.  rd  fidrata^ 
Acts  xiv,  15),  D*^2S!|pU,  ^dominations  (1  Kings  xi,  5; 
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S  Kings  zxiii,  18);  derisively  ta*'>^l&,  logs  (Ezek.  vi, 
4 ;  xiv,  3) ;  their  sacred  rites  1.'iK,/nVo%  (1  Sam.  xv, 
23;  Isa.  Ixvi,  3),  and  their  whole  worship  harlotry 
(Ezek.  xxiii ;  compare  MM,  and  derivatives,  in  Winer, 
Simonls  Lsx.  p.  286  sq.),  in  contrast  with  which  Jeho- 
vah is  called  the  tnu  God  (Q^^n  D*^r6K,  Jer.  x,  10 
sq. ;  Dan.  vi,  20,  26  [compare  D'^np,  Psa.  cxvi,  28]  ; 
Acts  xiv,  15 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  16),  the  God  ofUtaoen  (Judith 
V,  7 ;  compare  Jer.  x,  11,  etc.).  Indeed  idolatry  was 
reprobated  as  a  capital  offence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  under 
penalty  of  extirpation  and  destruction  in  the  case  of 
the  whole  people  (Lev.  xix,  4 ;  Deut.  vi,  15 ;  viii,  19 ; 
xi,  16  sq. ;  xxviii,  15  sq. ;  xxx,  17  sq. ;  xxxi,  16  sq. ; 
comp.  Josh,  xxiii,  16 ;  1  Kings  ix,  6  sq.),  and  stoning 
for  individoals  (Exod.  xxii,  20 ;  Deut  xvii,  2  sq. ; 
comp.  vi,  14  sq. ;  vii,  16 ;  viii,  19 ;  xiii,  2  aq. ;  Exod. 
zx,  3, 23) ;  and  the  Israelites  were  admonished  in  their 
campaigns  utterly  to  demolish  idolatrous  images  (Exod. 
xxiii,  24 ;  xxxiv,  13 ;  Deut.  vii,  5, 25 ;  xii,  2  sq. ;  comp. 
1  Chron.  xiv,  12 ;  1  Mace,  x,  84),  and  not  to  tolerate 
any  heathen  whatever  in  their  land  (Exod.  xxiii,  83 ; 
Deut.  XX,  17),  and,  furthermore,  to  shun  all  connection 
(even  civil  and  political)  with  idolatrous  nations  (Exod. 
xxiii,  82 ;  xxxiv,  15  sq. ;  Deut.  vii,  1  sq.).  Even  in- 
stigation to  idolatiry  was  liable  to  punishment  by  death 
(Deut.  xiii,  6  sq.).  In  spite,  however,  of  these  severe 
statutes,  we  find  the  Israelites,  not  only  during  the 
passage  through  the  wilderness  and  tho  unsettled  pe- 
riod of  their  polity  (Numb,  xxv,  2 ;  Deut.  xiii,  13 ; 
Josh,  xxiv,  23 ;  comp.  Amos  v,  25  sq.),  but  also  under 
the  monarchy,  sadly  departing  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  addicting  themselves  to  the  adoration 
of  PhcDnico-Philistine-Syrian  and  Arabico-Sabosan  (in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  also  to  GrKCo-S3''rian)  dei- 
ties (see  Graraberg,  Reli^onaideeny  i,  436),  such  as  Ba- 
al, Ashtaroth,  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Thammuz,  etc.,  and 
connecting  therewith  soothsaying  and  sorcery  (Dent, 
xviii,  10  sq. ;  comp.  Dale,  De  dimncUionib.  xdolol.  V,  T, 
in  his  work  Dt  origme  etprogr,  xdolol,  p.  363  sq.).  See 
each  of  these  names  in  its  place. 

The  service  rendered  to  foreign  deities  was  very 
multiform  (Mishna,  Sanhedrim^  vii,  6),  but  consisted 
principally  of  vows  (Hos.  ix,  10),  incense  (1  Kings  xi 
8 ;  2  Kings  xxii,  17 ;  xxiii,  5 ;  Jer.  i,  16 ;  vii,  9 ;  xi, 
12;  xui,  15;  xxxii,  29),  bloodless  (Jer.  vii,  18)  and 
bloody  offerings  (2  Kings  v,  17),  including  even  hu- 
man beings.  See  Moloch.  The  incense  and  offer- 
ings were  presented  on  high  places  and  hills  (Isa.  Ivii, 
7 ;  Jer.  ii,  20 ;  iii,  6 ;  xiii,  27 ;  Hos.  iv,  13 ;  1  Kings  xi, 
7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  5 ;  comp.  Philostr.  Apoll.  ii,  4 ;  Span- 
heim,  ad  CaUim.  Del.  70 ;  see  High  Place),  on  roofs 
(Jer.  xix,  13;  xxxii,  29;  Isa.  Ixv,  3),  under  shady 
trees  (1  Kings  xiv,  23 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  4 ;  xvii,  10 ;  Hos. 
iv,  13 ;  Isa.  i,  29 ;  Jer.  ii,  20 ;  iii,  13 ;  xvii,  2 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii,  4;  Ezek.  vi,  13;  xx,  28;  see  Movers,  Phonic. 
p.  577  sq.),  also  in  valleys  (Jer.  ii,  23 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii, 
3)  and  gardens  (Isa.  i,  29 ;  Ixv,  3).  See  Grove.  The 
votaries  of  many  of  these  deities  made  an  offering  of 
their  own  chastity  to  them,  and  illicit  commingling  of 
the  sexes  was  a  chief  element  of  such  cultus.  See 
Baal  ;  Astartb.  Sitting  upon  graves  formed  also  a 
part  of  idolatry,  either  as  a  propitiation  to  the  manes 
or  in  necromancy  (Isa.  Ixv,  4).  Lustration  even  was 
not  wanting  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17).  The  priestly  castes  of 
these  idolatrous  systems  were  numerous  (1  Kings  xviii, 
22;  2  Kings  x,  21)  and  in  good  station  (Hos.  x,  5). 
One  kind  of  them  was  called  Kemarim  (D'^'nrS,  Zeph. 
i,  4 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  5;  a  Syriac  word,  Gesen.  Thes.  p. 
693 ;  Mishna,  Megil.  iv,  9).     See  Idolatry. 

b.  The  worship  of  Jehovah,  under  the  form  of  any 
image  whatever,  was  strictly  forbidden  (Exod.  xx,  4 ; 
Deut.  iv,  16 ;  V,  8 ;  xxvii,  15 ;  comp.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  5). 
Such  symbols  as  the  Golden  Calf  (q.  v.)  were  borrow- 
ed from  Egypt  (Josh,  xxiv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xx,  7  sq.).  See 
Ewald,  Itr,  Getch.  ii,  109  sq. ;  Gerritsen,  Cw  Hebrcd 


cmte  6zt7.  Babyl,  te  ad  idolorum  el  plurium  deor,  cultam 
vcUdepronoi  ostendermty  in  the  A  tmal,  Acad,  Rhmo-Tra^ 
jed.  1822-^,  p.  120  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Mos,  Rechi,  v,  98 
sq. ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  p.  286  sq.     See  Image. 

2.  Idolatry  of  non-IsraeUtish  Nations.^See  each  in 
its  place.  This  was  frequently  portrayed  by  the  proph- 
ets in  all  its  grossness  (1  Kings  xviii,  27  ;  comp.  Dey- 
ling's  Obserm.  i,  136  sq.),  especially  by  exhibitions  of 
the  (mechanical)  construction  of  these  gods  (images, 
Isa.  ii,  8,  20;  xliv,  10  sq. ;  Jer.  x,  8  sq. ;  Hos.  xiii,  2; 
Psa.  cxv,  4 ;  Baruch  vi,  3  sq. ;  Wisd.  xiii,  11  sq. ;  xv, 
7  sq. ;  compare  Philo,  ii,  472 ;  Horace,  JSat.  i,  81  sq. ; 
Amob.  iii,  12 ;  vi,  13  sq. ;  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei,  vi,  10), 
and  their  powerlessness  (Isa.  xli,  29 ;  xiii,  17 ;  xlvi,  1, 
2;  Jer.  ii,  28;  compare  Deut.  iv,28;  xxviii,  86;  Psa. 
cxy,  5  sq. ;  Hab.  ii,  18).  Tho  images  of  the  gods 
(ninsp)  were  sometimes  cast  (metallic,  Judg.  xvii, 
4;  Isa.  ii,  20;  xl,  19;  Hos.  xiii,  2),  7]t5.3,  n=l?ia ; 
sometimes  carved  (of  wood,  Isa.  xliv,  13;'  Jer.  V,  8; 
comp.  Pliny,  xii,  2;  xiii,  17 ;  Pausan.  ii,  19,  3),  bOB, 
b^pB  [see  Dlana],  or  even  moulded  of  clay  (Wisd. 
XV,  8;  Pliny  distinguishes  ^'Ugnea  etfictiUa  Simula- 
era,"  xxxiv,  16).  They  were  fastened  with  chains,  so 
as  not  to  fall  down  or  be  carried  away  (Isa.  xli,  7 ; 
Jer.  X,  4 ;  comp.  Pausan.  iii,  16,  5 ;  viii,  41, 4 ;  Amob. 
vi,  13),  and  were  usually  overiaid  with  gold  or  silver, 
and  were,  besides,  richly  decked  with  apparel  (Isa.  ii, 
20;  XXX,  22;  xxxi,  7;  xl,19;  Jer.x,4;  Hos.  viii,  4; 
Baruch  xii,  16;  compare  Dougtaei  Anaket.  ii,  179  sq. ; 
B&hr,  Symbol,  i,  277  sq.). .  They  were  also  painted 
with  red  (vermilion)  color  (Wisd.  xiii,  14 ;  compare 
Pliny,  xxxiii,  7,  36;  xxxv,  12,  45;  Virgil,  Eclog,  vi, 
22;  X,  26  sq.;  Plutarch,  Quasi,  Rom,  98;  Amob.  vi, 
10;  Bahr,  Symbol,  i,  334).  They  were  taken  by  ar- 
mies with  them  into  battle  (2  Sam.  v,  21 ;  comp.'Cur- 
tius,  viii,  14, 11 ;  Polyaen.  vii,  4).  Victors  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  them  about  in  triumph,  in  order  to 
despoil  the  subject  nations  of  their  divinities  (Isa.  x, 
10 ;  xxxvi,  19 ;  xxxvii,  12),  or  to  bind  them  to  greater 
fidelity  (Isa.  xlvi,  1  sq. ;  Jer.  xlviii,  7 ;  xlix,  3 ;  Hos. 
X,  5 ;  Dan.  xi,  8 ;  compare  Pausan.  viii,  46, 1 ;  see  Bo> 
chart,  Hieroz,  i,  372 ;  Withof,  Opusc,  p.  143  sq.).  The 
weapons  of  slain  enemies  were  hung  as  trophies  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10 ;  Pausan.  i,  18, 
3;  Xenoph.  Anab.  v,  3,  4;  Euseb.  Oaron.  Arm.  i,  67). 
Soothsaying  and  sorcery  ever  stand  in  connection  with 
this  cultus  (Isa.  xix,  3).  --Winer,  i,  4S3.  See  also 
Mark  in  the  Flesh. 

IV.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God. — ^1.  Source. — 
The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  statement  God  is  God  suffices  for  the 
wants  of  theology  in  itself,  and  is  given  as  a  com- 
plete proposition  in  tlie  Scriptures  (Exod.  iii,  14 ;  Isa. 
xliii,  12).  But  the  Scriptures  afford  many  indica- 
tions, not  merely  as  to  the  character  of  God,  but  also 
as  to  his  nature.  The  substance  of  these  teachings 
may  be  summed  np  in  the  statements,  God  is  a  Spirit, 
God  is  Love,  God  is  Lord.  These  statements  include 
the  idea  of  an  immaterial,  intelligent,  and  free  personal 
Being,  of  perfect  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  who 
made  the  universe  and  continues  to  support  it,  as  well 
as  to  govern  and  direct  it,  by  his  providence.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  gives  the  following  general  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Great  First  Cause :  "  The  eter- 
nal, independent,  and  self-existent  Being ;  the  Being 
whose  purposes  and  actions  spring  from  himself,  with- 
out foreign  motive  or  influence ;  he  who  is  absolute  in 
dominion ;  the  most  pure,  the  most  simple,  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  essences ;  infinitely  lienevolent,  benefi- 
cent, true,  and  holy ;  the  cause  of  all  being,  the  up- 
holder of  all  things ;  infinitely  happy,  because  infinite- 
ly perfect ;  and  eternally  self-sufficient,  needing  noth- 
ing that  he  has  made ;  illimitable  in  his  immensity,  in- 
conceivable in  his  mode  of  existence,  and  indescribable 
in  his  essence ;  known  fully  only  to  himself,  because 
an  infinite  mind  can  only  be  fully  comprehended  by 
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itsolf.  In  a  word,  a  Being  who,  fh>m  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, can  not  err  or  be  deceived,  and,  from  liia  infinite 
goodness,  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  eternally  Jost,  and 
right,  and  lund."  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  in  its 
development,  inyolves  the  idea  of  the  Trinity :  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  G'hoat.  See 
Trihitt. 

2.  Caimoiatim  of  the  term  God. — ^The  word  Ocof, 
Gody  taken  to  signify  "an  object  of  religions  venera- 
tion," was  formerly  applied  to  the  pretended  deities 
of  the  heathen,  and  accordingly  6coc  and  Dens  were 
employed  by  the  promulgators  of  the  Gospel  when 
calling  on  the  heathen  to  transfer  their  worship  from 
their  idols  to  Jehovah.  But  the  word  '*God"  has 
come  to  signify  in  Christian  use  the  Maker  and  Rnler 
of  the  world,  and  is  absolutely  and  exclusively  applied 
to  him.  There  is  "one  God*'  in  the  Christian  sense, 
and  there  can  be  but  one.  '  *  It  is  not  meant  merely  that 
we  believe  this  as  ti/aetf  but  that  it  is  moreover  im- 
plied in  the  very  meaning  w\  attach  to  the  word.  And 
this  is  a  distinction  which  should  always  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  word  *  Mohammedan*  means  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  believer  in  Moliammed,  though  the 
Christian  regards  Mohammed  as  having  been  in  fact  an 
impostor,  and  the  Mohammedans  regard  him  as  a  true 
prophet ;  but  neither  of  these  is  implied  (or  connoted) 
by  the  word  '  Mohammedan'  when  used  by  a  Christian. 
On  the  contrary,  the  word  *God*  does  imply  what  has 
been  above  stated,  as  is  evident  from  this:  that  any 
one  who  should  deny  that  there  exittt  any  such  being 
as  a  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  would  be  con- 
sidered by  Christians  not  only  as  in  error,  but  as  an 
Atheist— as  holding  that  there  is  no  God  (while  whoev- 
er should  afiirm  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God 
would  be  held  to  be  an  idolater) ;  and  this  not  the  less 
though  he  should  admit  the  existence  of  some  being 
superior  to  man,  such  as  the  ftiiries,  demon?,  nixes,  etc., 
which  are  still  feared  by  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  parts 
of  Christendom ;  the  genii  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancient  heathens,  which 
were  all  of  this  description.  None  of  them  was  ac- 
counted the  *  Creator,*  and  the  births  of  most  of  them 
are  recorded  in  their  mythology ;  and  altogether  the 
notions  entertained  of  them  seem  to  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  vulgar  superstitions  still  pre- 
vailing in  most  parts  of  Europe  relative  to  the.fairie8, 
etc.,  these  being  doubtless  no  other  than  the  ancient 
heathen  deities  of  those  parts,  the  belief  in  their  exist- 
ence and  dread  of  their  power  ha\nng  survived  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity",  though  the  tiUe  of  *  gods' 
has  been  dropped,  as  well  as  the  toords  '  sacrifice*  and 

*  worship'  in  reference. to  the  offerings,  invocations, 
and  other  tokens  of  reverence  with  which  they  are  still 
in  several  places  honored.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
as  the  ancient  heathens  denounced  the  earl}'  Christians 
as  Atheists  for  contemning  the  heathen  deitie9,  so  they 
may  be  considered  as  being,  in  the  Christian  sense  of 
the  word,  themselves  Atheists  (as  indeed  they  are  call- 
ed in  Ephes.  ii,  12),  and  that  consequently  the  word 

*  God,'  in  the  Christian  sense  and  in  the  heathen, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  two  meanings.  Wide, 
therefore,  of  the  truth  is  the  notion  conveyed  in  Pope's 

*  Universal  Pra^'er,'  the  Pantheism,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  and  the  Brahmins  of 
the  present  day,  who  applied  the  word  God  to  a  sup- 
posed soul  of  the  universe : 

*^  *■  Mens  agitat  moleni,  et  toto  se  corpore  miacet,* 

a  spirit  pervading  all  things  (but  not  an  affeni  or  a  per- 
jon),  and  of  which  the  souls  of  man  and  brutes  are  por- 
tions. In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  *  Jehovah,  the  self- 
existent  and  all-perfect  Being,  with  the  world  which 
he  created  and  which  he  is  ever  ruling,  alone  meets 
our  view.  Though  intimately  present  with  all  his 
works,  he  is  yet  entirely  distinct  from  them.  In  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  He  is  infinite- 
ly nigh  to  us,  and  ho  is  intimately  present  with  us, 


whfle  wo  remain  infinitely  distant  from  his  all-peif^t 
and  incommunicable  essence' "  (Eden). 

8.  Can  God  be  known? — ^The  Scriptures  declare  that 
God  is  invisible  (Ezod.  xzxiii,  20 ;  John  i,  18 ;  1  John 
iv,  12 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  16,  etc.)  and  unsearchable  (Job  xi,  7; 
xxxvii,  28).  But  the  very  existence  of  the  idea  of  God, 
and  even  the  use  of  the  name  God,  with  its  connotatioR 
aa  given  above,  imply,  not  indeed  tliat  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  comprehend  God,  but  that  it  ia  not  impossible  to 
know  God.  And  so  the  Scriptures  make  it  mans  dntv 
tt>  become  '*  acquainted  with  God**  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  9 ; 
Jer.  ix,  24 ;  2  Pet.  i,  2 ;  John  xvii,  3,  etc.).  Even  Atlie* 
ists  are  bound  to  explain  the  res  in  inieliectu  msnifect* 
ed  in  the  thought  and  language  of  men.  To  deny  ab- 
solutely that  God  can  be  known  is  to  deny  that  he 
exists ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proof,  or  even  the 
admission  that  God  exists,  implies  that  it  can  not  be 
absolutely  unknown  what  or  hoio  he  ia :  the  knowledge 
of  his  existence  implies  as  a  necessary  condition  some 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  his  existence,  Le.  his  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  etc.  The  passages  cited  above,  de- 
claring that  God  is  invisible,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  tor- 
tured to  favor  the  idea  that  the  homan  mind  is  abso* 
lutely  incapable  of  knowing  God.  On  the  eontnr}-, 
their  purpose  is  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  revelation 
as  the  source  of  knowledge  of  God.  The  Scriptures 
teach  that  God  ia  nude  known  in  Christ  (1)  by  bb 
works  (Rom.  i,  20;  Psa.  xix,  1, 2) ;  (2)  through  his'Son. 
which  is,  in  part,  his  essence.  True,  God  revealed 
his  *' glory"  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiU,  18-23),  but  the 
manifestation  was  given  through  a  medium,  or,  ratber, 
reflection,  making  *'the  goodness"  of  God  to  ''past 
before**  Moses.  Not  sight,  but  faith,  is  the  condition 
and  means  of  our  knowledge  of  God  in  this  life  (2  Cor. 
V,  7).  God,  then,  can  be  known,  but  only  so  far  t&  be 
ffives  the  knowledge  ofhinuelfj  and  so  fiar  as  the  capacilr 
of  man  can  reach.  Johannes  Damascenus  said  truly, 
*'  It  is  not  possible  to  know  God  altogether;  neither b 
it  altogether  impossible  to  know  God."  To  set  him 
with  the  bodily  eyes  would  be  fatal  to  a  sinful  creat- 
ure (see  citations  above).  But  there  is  a  dead ' *■  koorl- 
edge  of  God"  (Rom.  i,  21 ;  James  ii,  19) ;  and,  ia  coo- 
trast  with  it,  there  is  a  living  knowledge  of  God,  vbich 
includes  a  spiritual  seeing  of  the  invisible,  the  privilege 
of  all  who  are  in  vital  union  with  God  through  faith  io 
his  Son  (Heb.  xi,  27). 

Science  trusts  to  the  functions  and  laws  of  the  ho- 
man mind  as  its  instruments  for  the  discovexy  of  troth. 
But  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  recognise  the  ground  and 
object  of  phenomena  in  their  connection  and  unity,  is  a 
process  which  leads  invariably  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
original  and  perfect  Being ;  for  every  science  which 
recognises  truth  and  goodness  in  the  world,  in  nature 
and  in  reason,  recognises  therewith  a  power  of  wisdos 
and  goodness.  But  as  we  cannot  recognise  such  a 
power  abstractly,  in  recognising  it  at  all  we  recognise 
the  eternal  God  (Suabedissen,  Afetaphgsik,  1836,  p.  l^h 
Yet  as  man,  by  science,  can  know  the  works  of  G(^ 
only  very  imperfectly  and  incompletely,  criticism  and 
skepticbm  are  always  the  companions  of  science;  aad 
she  can  be,  at  best,  only  the  pioneer  of  true  reli^oas 
knowledge,  or  its  servant.  For  the  true  religion 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  founded  upon  science,  but 
upon  life — ^tho  life  of  communion  with  God.  In  the 
religious  life  the  consciousness  of  God  is*l)efore  and 
apart  from  all  reflection,  all  speculation ;  the  soul,  in 
its  rapid  dialectics,  under  the  pressure  of  religiooi 
needs,  has  no  need  of  syllogism  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God.  So  Tertullian  declares  (in  his  Testimonitm 
Anima)  that  even  the  common  heathen  mind,  a^tfj 
from  philosophy,  reached  a  truer  knowledge  of  Gw 
and  of  divine  things  than  the  heathen  mythology  and 
philosophy  could  teach.  Even  the  Platonic  philosophy 
taught  that  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  the  troth  and 
beauty  of  goodness  leads  to  a  renunciation  of  the  out- 
ward and  visible  in  Ijehalf  of  an  apprehension  of  the 
spiritual  and  real.     Spiritual  Christianity  tianrforna 
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this  teachiog  into  a  higher  one,  viz.  that  the  longing 
of  the  soul  for  God,  the  search  for  God  in  Christ,  is  al- 
ways rewarded,  and  that  the  "  pore  in  heart"  see  God 
with  the  spiritual  eyes  of  faith.  Lather*s  doctrine  that 
God  may  be  taught,  named,  and  apprehended  in  Christ, 
and  in  Christ  o^ne,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  early 
theology  of  the  Church  (e.  g.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
StivmatOj  ii).  Not  that  a  mere  intellectual  fiiith  in 
Christ  brings  this  knowledge  of  God.  With  the  con- 
version of  the  soul  begins  its  new,  spiritual  capacity  to 
receive  and  apprehend  God ;  and  as  the  soul  is  emptied 
of  self  and  purged  from  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
grows  in  knowledge  of  God,  in  light  and  love,  until  the 
''life  of  God"  becomes  the  **life  of  the  soul."  Dr. 
Ncvin  {Bfpfy  to  Domer^  1869)  has  the  following  strik- 
ing passage  as  to  the  specifioJly  Christian  conception 
of  G<>d :  "  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  absolute  being 
of  God,  as  related  immediately  and  directly  to  our  cre- 
ated l>eing,  must  be  considered  the  necessary  ground 
of  our  knowing  him  and  coming  into  union  with  him  in 
the  way  of  religion.  The  whole  possibility  of  religion 
for  us  starts  in  the  God-consdousness,  or  direct  sense 
of  Deity,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  original  na- 
ture as  the  sense  we  have  of  the  world  around  us  or  of 
our  own  existence.  It  is  not  put  into  us  by  any  out- 
ward evidence  or  argument.  It  authenticates  and  ne- 
cessitates itself  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  our  life ;  and 
in  doing  this  it  certifies,  to  the  same  extent,  the  truth 
of  the  object  on  which  it  is  exercised.  Or,'rather,  we 
must  say,  the  truth  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, which  is  the  Divine  Being,  or  the  existence  of 
the  Absolute,  certifies  itself,  makes  itself  sure  in  and 
through  the  consciousness  into  which  it  enters.  In 
this  sense,  the  idea  of  God  comes  before  Christianity, 
as  it  comes  before  religion  in  every  other  form.  But 
who  will  say  that  this  general  idea  of  God  can  be  for 
us,  therefore,  the  actual  root  of  Christianity,  so  that 
any  among  us,  starting  with  that  alone,  could  ever  by 
means  of  it  come  to  a  full  construction  of  what  God  is 
for  true  Christian  faith  ?  It  lies  at  the  ground  of  pan- 
theism, dualism,  polytheism,  deism,  and  all  false  re- 
ligions, no  less  than  at  the  ground  of  Christhinity. 
For  the  distinctive  knowledge  of  Christianity,  then, 
we  need  some  other  specific  principle  or  root,  which, 
however  it  may  be  comprehended  in  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  all  religion,  must  be  regarded  at  the  same 
time  nevertheless  as  the  ground  and  beginning,  exclu- 
sively and  entirely,  of  religion  under  this  its  highest 
and  only  absolutely  complete  form.  Where,  now,  is 
that  principle  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  the  whole 
world  of  Christianit}',  the  new  creation  of  the  Gospel 
(life,  power,  doctrine,  and  all),  teke  ite  rise  and  start  ? 
Where  do  we  come  to  the  source  of  its  perennial  reve- 
lation, the  ground  of  its  indestructible  life  ?  Where, 
save  in  the  presence  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  the  glori- 
ous Person  of  him  who  is  the  Root  and  the  Offspring 
of  David,  the  bright  and  morning  Star — the  faithful 
and  true  Witness,  the  Beoinnimg  of  the  creation  of 
God!" 

But  Religion  has  had  her  errors  and  excesses  as  well 
as  Science.  As  the  latter  seeks  in  ita  pride,  by  purely 
intellectual  effort,  to  apprehend  the  absolute,  so  the 
former  has  at  certain  periods  allowed  mysticism  to  take 
the  place  of  the  simple  revealed  truth  as  to  the  life  of 
Grod  in  the  soul,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Oriental  theos- 
ophy,  has  called  the  **  redeemed  soul  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  God' '  (see  Mysticism).  The  orthodox  Chris- 
tian doctrine  keeps  the  golden  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes. It  asserta,  and  has  asserted  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  a  real  and  objective  knowledge  of  God  comes 
only  from  God^s  revelation,  and  that  only  Kard  rb 
l<f>iKTCv,  pro  virili  (Arist.  De  Mund,\  according  to  the 
best  capacity  of  man.  It  teaches  not  only  that  God  is 
''incomprehensible,"  but  also  that  every  step  taken  in 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  by  the  soul  makes  his  "  in- 
comprehensibility" more  obvious.  It  does  not  pretend 
that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  one  Giod  in  three  persons 


is  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect  to 
comprehend  as  well  as  to  apprehend ;  but  all  Church 
history  shows  that  a  genuine  and  even  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  God  has  been  better  maintained  tcUh  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  than  without  it  When  the  Arians 
attacked  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
ground  that  it  transcended  human  reason,  the  orthodox 
replied  that  it  was  easier  to  know  God  by  receiving 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  by  rejecting  it.  Naked 
monotheism,  whether  in  Judaism,  Islamism,  or  else- 
where, has  always  ended  in  bald  pantheism  (q.  v.), 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  stigmatized  by  infidel  and  rationalistic 
opponenta  as  Tritheism,  has,  from  the  beginning,  pre- 
served in  the  Church  the  idea  of  God  as  the  eternal, 
spiritual,  and  personal  Being,  and  has  kept  up,  also,  a 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Great  Supreme.  See 
Bitter,  Ueber  die  Erkenntniss  Gottes  in  der  WeU,  1886 ; 
Nitzsch,  Sgtt.  d.  CkristHchen  Lekre,  §  7, 60-80 ;  Nitzsch, 
in  Herzog*s  RetU-Ewyklop,  s.  v.  Gott. 

V.  Substance  and  Mode  of  the  Scripture  Teaching. — 
"  In  the  Scriptures  no  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the 
exittenee  of  a  God,  The  error  of  men  consisted  not  in 
denying  a  God,  but  in  admitting  too  many ;  and  one 
great  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  but  one.  No  metaphysical  argumenta,  however, 
are  employed  in  it  for  this  purpose.  The  proof  rests 
on  facta  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  ttom  which 
it  appears  that  they  were  always  victorious  and  pros- 
perous so  long  as  they  served  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  Jehovah  (the  name  by  which  the  Almighty  made 
himself  known  to  them),  and  uniformly  unsuccessful 
when  they  revolted  from  him  to  serve  other  gods. 
What  argument  could  be  so  effectual  to  convince  them 
that  there  was  no  god  in  all  the  earth  but  the  God  of 
Israel  ?  The  sovereignty  and  universal  providence  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah  are  proved  by  predictions  delivered 
by  the  Jewish  prophets,  pointing  out  the  fate  of  na- 
tions and  of  empires,  specifying  distinctly  their  rise, 
the  duration  of  their  power,  and  the  causes  of  their  de- 
cline ;  thus  demonstrating  that  one  God  ruled  among 
the  nations,  and  made  them  the  unconscions  instru- 
ments of  promoting  the  purposes  of  liis  will.  In  the 
same  manner,  none  of  the  attributes  of  God  are  demon- 
strated in  Scripture  by  reasoning :  they  are  simply  af- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  facts ;  and  instead  of  a  regu- 
lar deduction  of  doctrines  and  conclusions  from  a  few 
admitted  principles,  wo  are  left  to  gather  them  from 
the  recorded  feelings  and  devotional  expressions  of 
persons  whose  hearto  were  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
God.  These  circumstances  point  out  a  marked  singu- 
larity in  the  Scriptures,  considered  as  a  repository  of 
religious  doctrines.  The  writers,  generally  speaking, 
do  not  reason,  but  exhort  and  remonstrate ;  they  do 
not  attempt  to  fetter  the  judgment  by  the  subtleties 
of  argument,  but  to  rouse  the  feelings  by  an  appeal  to 
palpable  facta.  This  is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  fr^m  teachers  acting  under  a  divine  commis- 
sion, and  armed  with  undeniable  facts  to  enforce  their 
admonitions.  The  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  in- 
formation on  the  existence  and  the  character  of  God 
(1)  from  the  names  by  which  he  is  designated ;  (2)  from 
the  actions  ascribed  to  him ;  and  (8)  from  the  attributes 
with  which  he  is  invested. 

"1.  The  names  of  God  as  recorded  in  Scripture  con- 
vey at  once  ideas  of  overwhelming  greatness  and  glory, 
mingled  with  that  awful  mysteriousness  with  which, 
to  all  finite  minds,  and  especially  to  the  minds  of  mor- 
tals, the  divine  essence  and  mode  of  existence  must 
ever  be  invested.  Though  One,  he  is  &'^fl'?K,  El- 
OHIM,  Gods,  persons  adorable.  He  is  M^'rT^,  Jeho- 
vah, aeU-exisHng;  ix,  'Eh, the  Mighty,  Almighty;  ''^ttj, 
Shaddai,  ommpotent,  aU-suffident ;  *^3"IK,  Adonai, 
Lord,  Ruler,  Judge.  These  are  among  the  adorable 
appellatives  of  God  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
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reveUidon  that  he  has  been  pleaaed  to  maks  of  hiinaelf. 
But  on  one  occasion  he  was  pleased  mora  particnlarly 
to  declare  his  name,  that  is,  such  of  the  qualities  and 
attribates  of  the  divine  nature  as  mortals  are  the  most 
interested  in  knowing,  and  to  nnfold  not  only  his  nat- 
ural, but  also  those  of  his  moral  attributes  by  which 
his  conduct  towards  his  creatures  is  ragulated:  *And 
the  Lord  passed  by  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracioos,  long-suflTering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiytog  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin, 
and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  &thers  upon  the  children  and  upon 
the  children's  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration* (&a)d«  zzziv).  This  is  the  most  ample  and 
particular  description  of  the  character  ofOod,  as  given 
liy  himself  in  the  Old  Testament''  (Watson).  The 
name  *^  which  is  above  every  name"  (Phil,  ii,  9),  is  the 
name  Jbsus  (Col.  iil,  17).  The  name  in  Exod.  iii,  14 
is  peculisr  in  denoting  God  as  the  *^God  who  reveals 
himself.' '  The  declaration  ''I  am  that  I  awi,"  or  ''/ 
uiU  be  that  I  will  6e,"  does  not  so  much  include  a  pred- 
icate of  God  as  a  declaration  of  the  eternal  being  of 
God,  as  reveaHi^  himself  and  bis  kingdom  in  time ;  it 
involves  not  merely  the  sense  of  exbtence  (to  which  it 
is  limited  by  the  Septuagint  version  o  wi^),  but  also  the 
idea  of  the  continuid  self-revealing  of  God,  and  thus 
unijiti^  so  to  speak,  all  the  successive  steps  and  epochs 
of  revelation.  Hb  is  "  ^  AlfAa  and  Omtga,  Me  6tf- 
gmnmg  and  the  ending^  which  w,  and  tchk-h  was,  and 
which  it  to  come — the  A  linighty' '  (Kev.  i,  8).  The  name 
Jehovah  was  too  holy  to  be  uttered,  and  others  were 
substituted  for  it  by  the  Jews ;  the  fearful  penalty  for 
blaspheming  it  was  death  (Lev.  xxiv,  16 ;  see  Clarke's 
note  ad  toe,).  In  the  names  Father  and  Redeemer  (Im. 
Ixiii,  16),  new  elemento  of  the  character  of  the  self- 
revealing  Jehovah  are  set  forth ;  he  shows  himself  as 
the  God  of  grace  and  love  to  his  people  who  turn  unto 
him. — Watson,  InttituteSy  pt.  ii,  c.  i ;  Nitzsch,  in  Her- 
zog's  Betd'Enctfkiop.  s.  v.  Gott ;  Hengstenlwrg,  Die 
Goiietnamen  det  Pentateuch  ;  Knapp,  Theologgf  (Wood's 
ed.  p.  84) ;  Lange,  On  Genesis,  Introd.  §  7. 

2.  Actions, — '*  The  second  means  by  which  the  Scrip- 
tures convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  God  is  by  the  ac- 
tions which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They  contain,  indeed, 
the  important  record  of  his  dealings  with  men  in  every 
age  which  is  comprehended  within  the  limit  of  the  sa- 
cred history,  and  by  prophetic  declaration  they  also 
exhibit  the  principles  on  which  he  will  govern  the 
world  to  the  end  of  time ;  so  that  the  whole  course  of 
the  divine  administration  may  be  considered  as  exhib- 
iting a  singularly  illustrative  comment  upon  those  at- 
tributes of  his  nature  which,  in  their  abstract  form,  are 
contained  in  such  declarations  as  those  which  have 
been  just  quoted.  (1.)  The  first  act  ascribed  to  God 
is  that  of  creation.  By  this  were  manifested :  his  efer- 
11%  and  self-existence,  as  he  who  creates  must  be  before 
all  creatures,  and  he  who  gives  being  to  others  can 
himself  derive  it  from  none ;  hb  almighty  power,  shown 
both  in  the  act  of  creation  and  in  the  number  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  objecte  so  produced ;  his  wisdom,  in  their 
arrangement  and  in  their  fitness  to  their  respective 
ends ;  and  his  goodness,  as  the  whole  tended  to  the  hi^ 
piness  of  sentient  beings.  The  foundations  of  his  nat- 
ural and  moral  government  are  also  made  manifest  by 
his  creative  acta.  In  what  he  made  out  of  nothing  he 
had  an  absolute  right  and  prerogative ;  it  awaited  his 
ordering,  and  was  completely  at  his  disposal;  so  that 
to  alter  or  destroy  his  own  work,  and  to  prescribe  the 
laws  by  which  the  intelligent  and  rational  part  of  his 
creatures  should  be  governed,  are  righto  which  none 
can  question.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  his  character  of 
Lord  or  Governor  is  established,  and,  on  the  other,  our 
duty  of  lowly  homage  and  absolute  obedience,  (2.) 
Providence, — ^Agreeably  to  this,  as  soon  as  man  was 
created  he  was  placed  under  a  rule  of  conduct.  Obe- 
dience was  to  be  followed  with  the  continuance  of  the 


divine  favov;  transgression,  with  death.  The  event 
called  forth  new  manifestations  of  the  character  of 
God.  His  tender  mercy,  in  the  oompasnon  abowed  to 
the  fallen  pair;  hiBJtuiiae,  in  forgiving  them  oolv  in 
the  view  of  a  aatisiaction  to  he  hereafter  offered  to  his 
justice  by  an  innocent  representative  of  the  sinning 
race ;  his  love  to  that  race,  in  giving  his  own  Son  to 
become  this  Redeemer,  anid  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and  his  Aoftiesy,  in 
connecting  with  this  provision  for  the  pardon  of  man 
the  means  of  restoring  him  to  a  sinlese  state,  and  to 
the  obliterated  image  of  God  in  which  he  had  been 
created.  Exemplifications  of  the  divine  meresf  are 
traced  from  age  to  age  in  his  establishing  his  own  wor- 
ship among  men,  and  remitting  the  punishment  of  iiuli- 
vidoal  and  national  oflfenoes  in  answer  to  prayer  of- 
fered from  penitent  hearts,  and  in  dependence  npon  the 
typified  or  actually  offered  universal  sacrifice ;  of  bis 
condescension,  in  stooping  to  the  cases  of  individuals, 
in  his  dispensations  both  of  providence  and  grace,  b>' 
showing  respect  to  the  poor  and  humble,  and  princi- 
pally by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, admitting  men  into  familiar  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  himself,  and  then  entering  into  heaven  to 
be  their  patron  and  ad%'ocate  until  they  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  same  glory,  *  and  so  be  forever  with  the 
Lord ;'  of  his  strictly  righteoms  govtinment,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  world,  the  cities  of  the  plain.,  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  and  all  ancient  states,  npon  their 

*  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,*  and,  to  show 
that  *he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,*  in  the  nn. 
roerous  and  severe  punishmenta  inflicted  even  npon  the 
chosen  seed  of  Abraham  because  of  their  transgres- 
sions ;  of  his  long-suffering,  in  frequent  warnings,  de- 
lays, and  corrective  judgmenta  inflicted  npon  individu- 
als and  nations  before  sentence  of  utter  excaaion  and 
destruction ;  of  faithfulness  and  truth,  in  the  fnlfilment 
of  promises,  often  many  ages  after  they  were  given, 
as  in  the  promises  to  Abraham  respecting  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  his  seed,  and  In  all  the 

*  promises  made  to  the  ikthers*  respecting  the  advent, 
vicarious  death,  and  illustrious  offices  of  the  ^Christ,' 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  of  his  imaiutabiStjf,  in  the 
constant  and  unchanging  laws  and  principles  of  his 
government,  which  remain  to  this  day  precisely  tiie 
same  in  every  thing  universal  as  when  first  promul- 
gated, and  hai'e  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  all 
places  as  well  as  through. all  time;  of  hiB pretdenee  of 
future  evento,  manifested  by  the  predictiona  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  of  the  depth  and  stability  of  his  costnsel.  as 
illustrated  in  that  plan  and  purpose  of  bringing  back 
a  revolted  world  to  obedience  and  felicity  which  we 
find  steadily  kept  in  view  in  the  scriptural  history  of 
the  acts  of  God  in  former  ages — which  is  still  the  end 
towards  which  all  his  dispensations  bend,  however  wide 
and  mysterious  their  sweep,  and  which  they  will  final- 
ly accomplish,  as  we  learn  fVom  the  prophetic  history 
of  the  future  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Te5ta- 
menta.  Thus  the  course  of  divine  operation  in  the 
world  has  from  age  to  age  been  a  manifeatetlon  of  the 
divine  character,  continually  receiving  new  and  strong- 
er illustrations  untU  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
revelation  by  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  inspired 
followers,  and  still  placing  itself  in  brighter  light  and 
more  impressive  aspecta  as  the  scheme  of  hnraan  re- 
demption runs  on  to  ito  consummation.  From  all  the 
acta  of  God  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught 
that  he  alone  is  God ;  that  he  Is  present  every  where 
to  sustain  and  govern  all  things;  that  his  wisdom  is 
infinite,  his  counsel  sottied,  and  his  power  irresKtible : 
that  he  is  holy,  just,  and  good — the  Lord  and  the 
Judge,  but  the  Father  and  the  Friend,  of  man. 

8.  Nature  and  Attributes, — ^*^More  at  large  do  we 
learn  what  God  is  from  the  declarations  of  the  inspired 
writings.  As  to  his  sidfstanee,  that  *  God  is  a  Spirit.' 
As  to  his  duration,  that  'from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing he  is  God ;'  *  the  King,  etenial,  immortal,  invisi' 
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ble.'  Thati  »fter  all  the  msmfestatioiu  he  has  made 
of  himself,  he  is,  from  the  infinite  perfection  and  glory 
of  his  nature,  ineomprehentible:  *■  Lo,  these  are  but  parts 
of  his  ways,  and  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him !' 
*  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out.' 
That  he  is  unchangeable:  *  The  Father  of  Lights,  with 
whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing/ That  'he  is  the  fountain  of  life,*  and  the  only 
independent  Being  in  the  universe :  *  Who  only  hath 
immortality.*  That  every  other  being,  however  ex- 
alted, has  its  existence  fi:om  him :  '  For  by  him  were 
all  things  created  which  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
whether  they  are  visible  or  invisible.*  That  the  ex- 
istence of  every  thing  is  upheld  by  him,  no  creature, 
being  for  a  moment  independent  of  his  support :  *  By 
him  all  things  consist  ;*  '  upholding^  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power.'  That  he  is  omniprtsent :  '  Do  not 
I  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  my  presence  ?  saith  the 
Lord.*  That  he  is  omtdscietU :  'All  things  are  naked 
and  open  before  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do»'  That  be  is  the  absolute  Lord  snd  Owner  of  all 
things:  *The  heavens,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
are  thine,  and  all  the  parts  of  them  ;*  '  The  earth  is 
thine,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  them  that 
dwell  therein  ;*  'He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  among  th«  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.*  That  his  providence  extends  to  the  minutest 
objects :  *  The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered;' 
'Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.* 
That  he  is  a  Being  of  unspotted  purity  and  perfect  rec- 
titude :  '  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts  !*  '  A  God 
of  truth,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  iniquity  ;*  *  Of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.'  That  he  v^jwt  in  the 
administration  of  his  government : '  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth  do  right?'  'Clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him ;  judgment  and  justice  are  the 
habitation  of  his  throne.'  That  his  tntdom  is  un- 
searchable :  '  0  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !'  And,  finidl}',  that  he 
is  good  and  merciful:  *  Thou  art  good,  and  thy  mercy 
endureth  forever;*  'His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works ;'  '  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in 
sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ ;'  '  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;'  '  God  hath  given 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.*  See 
Attributes  ;  also  VI  below. 

"Under  these  deeply  awful  but  consolatory  views 
do  the  Scriptures  present  to  us  the  supreme  object  of 
our  worship  and  trust ;  and  they  dwell  upon  each  of 
the  above  particulars  with  inimitable  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  language,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  variety 
of  illustration.  Nor  can  we  compare  these  views  of 
the  divine  nature  with  the  conceptions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  pagans  without  feeling  how  much  reason 
we  have  for  everlasting  gratitude  that  a  revelation  so 
explicit  and  so  comprehensive  should  have  been  made 
to  us  on  a  subject  which  only  a  revelation  A*om  God 
himself  could  have  made  known.  It  is  thus  that  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  even  when  they  do  not  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  are  able  to  speak  on  this  great 
and  m^^terious  doctrine  in  language  so  clear  and  with 
conceptions  so  noble ;  in  a  manner,  too,  so  equable,  so 
different  ftom  the  sages  of  antiquity,  who,  if  at  any 
time  they  approach  the  truth  when  speaking  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  never  fail  to  mingle  with  it  some  essen- 
tially erroneous  or  groveling  conception.  '  By  the 
word  God,*  says  Dr.  Barrow,  'we  mean  a  Being  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  the  Creator  and 
the  Governor  of  all  things,  to  whom  the  great  attri- 
butes of  eternity  and  independency,  omniscience  and 
immensity,  perfect  holiness  and  purity,  perfect  justice 
and  veracity,  complete  happiness,  glorious  majesty, 
and  supreme  right  of  dominion  belong,  and  to  whom 


the  highest  Teneration  and  most  profound  sabmission 
and  obedience  are  due*  (Barrow,  On  the  Creed).  '  Our 
notion  of  Deity,'  says  Bishop  Pearson,  'doth  expressly 
signify  a  Being  or  Nature  of  infinite  perfection ;  and 
the  infinite  perfection  of  a  being  or  nature  consists  in 
this,  that  it  be  absolutely  and  essentially  necessa- 
ry, an  actual  being  of  itself,  and  potential  or  causae 
tive  of  all  beings  beside  itself;  independent  from  any 
other,  upon  which  all  things  else  depend,  and  by  which 
all  things  else  are  governed'  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed). 
'God  is  a  Being,*  says  Lawson,  'and  not  any  kind  of 
being,  but  a  substance  which  is  the  foundation  of  oth- 
er beings ;  and  not  only  a  substance,  but  perfect.  Yet 
many  beings  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  yet  limited  and 
finite  ;  but  God  is  absolutely,  fully,  and  every  way  in- 
finitely perfect,  and  therefore  above  spirits,  above  an- 
gels, who  are  perfect  comparatively.  God's  infinite 
perfection  includes  all  the  attributes,  even  the  most 
excellent.  It  excludes  all  dependency,  borrowed  ex- 
istence, composition,  corruption,  mortidity,  contingen- 
cy, ignorance,  unrighteousness,  weakness,  misery,  and 
all  imperfections  whatever.  It  includes  necessity  of 
being,  independency,  perfect  unity,  simplicity,  im- 
mensity, eternity,  immortality ;  the  most  perfect  life, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  integrity,  power,  glory,  bliss,  and 
all  these  in  the  highest  degree.  We  can  not  pierce 
into  the  secrets  of  this  eternal  Being.  Our  reason 
comprehends  bnt  little  of  him,  and  when  it  can  proceed 
no  further  faith  comes  in,  and  we  believe  far  more  than 
we  can  understand;  and  this  our  belief  is  not  contrary 
to  reason,  but  reason  itself  dictates  unto  us  that  we 
must  believe  tar  more  of  God  than  it  can  inform  us  of* 
(Lawson,  Theo-Politica).  To  these  we  may  add  an  ad- 
mirable passage  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton:  'The  word 
God  frequently  signifies  Lord,  but  every  lord  is  not 
God:  it  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  Being  or  Lord 
that  constitutes  God ;  true  dominion,  true  God ;  su- 
preme, the  Supreme;  feigned,  the  false  god.  From 
such  true  dominion  it  follows  that  the  true  God  is  liv- 
ing, intelligent,  and  powerful,  and  from  his  other  per- 
fections that  he  is  supreme,  or  supremely  perfect ;  he 
is  eternal  and  infinite,  omnipotent  and  omnucient ;  that 
is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is  present 
from  infinity  to  infinity.  He  governs  all  things  that 
exist,  and  knows  all  things  that  are  to  be  known ;  he 
is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite ;  he 
is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and  is  present 
— ^he  endures  always  and  is  present  everywhere ;  he  is 
omnipresent,  not  only  virtually,  but  also  substantially, 
for  power  without  substance  can  not  subsist.  All 
things  are  contained  and  move  in  him,  but  without  any 
mutual  passion ;  he  suffers  nothing  from  tho  motions 
of  bodies,  nor  do  they  undergo  any  resistance  from  his 
omnipresence.  It  is  confessed  thiat  God  exists  neces- 
sarily, and  by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  always  and 
every  where :  hence  also  he  must  be  perfectly  similar, 
all  eye,  all  ear,  all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiving, 
understanding,  and  acting ;  but  after  a  manner  not  at 
all  corporeal,  after  a  manner  not  like  that  of  men,  after 
a  manner  wholly  to  us  unknown.  He  is  destitute  of 
all  body  and  all  bodily  shape,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
seen,  heard,  or  touched,  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped 
under  the  representation  of  any  thing  corporeal.  Wo 
have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  do  not  know 
the  substance  of  even  any  thing ;  we  see  only  tho  fig- 
ures and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  only  sounds,  touch  only 
the  outward  surfaces,  smell  onl}'  odors,  and  taste  tastes, 
and  do  not,  cannot,  by  any  sense  or  reflex  act,  know 
their  inward  substances,  and  much  less  can  we  have 
any  notion  of  the  substance  of  God.  We  know  him  by 
his  properties  and  attributes.*  **— -Newton,  Principia, 
ii,  811,  ed.  1803 ;  Watson,  InsHl.  pt.  U,  c.  i. 

y  I.  Dogmatical  Treatment  of  the  Doctrine  of  God, 
— 1.  The  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  God  is  the  prov- 
ince of  Theology  proper,  as  distinguished  from  Anthro^ 
pology,  Soteriology^  etc.  See  Thsologt.  The  doc- 
trine is  set  forth  by  writers  on  systematic  theology 
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aocoiding  to  their  views  of  the  relations  of  the  subject 
to  the  other  branches,  bot  in  general  it  constitates  the 
first  topic  treated,  and  is  divided  yery  mnch  as  fol- 
lows: 

2.  Diviiion, — I.  The  Nature  op  God  :  1.  As  the 
original  and  nnoriginated  personal  Being:  (a)  One; 
(&)  self-esistent ;  (c)  infinite.  2.  As  the  original  Word 
and  WiU:  (a)  Creator;  (b)  preseryer;  (e)  governor 
of  the  world.  8.  As  the  original  Spirii:  (a)  Essen- 
tial Spirit ;  (6)  origin  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  laws 
and  existences.  And  hence,  If,  the  Trikitt  of 
three  persons  in  the  one  Godhead :  Father,  Son,  Holy 
Gliost.  See  Monotheism  ;  Trim iTY.  III.  The  At- 
tributes of  God.  These  are  not  parts  of  the  divine 
essence,  but  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God  in  his 
relations  to  tlie  world  and  to  hnman  thought  (Suabe- 
dissen,  p.  150).  Perfectiones  Dti^  qua  essetUiam  <&»- 
nam  nostro  coneipiendi  modo  per  »e  conseqmmtuTy  ei  de 
Deo paronymice  pradteantur  (Hollaz,  p.  234).  So  Aqui- 
nas: *'The  name  of  God  does  not  express  the  divine 
essence  as  it  is,  as  the  name  of  man  expresses  in  its 
signification  the  essence  of  man  as  it  is ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  signifying  the  definition  which  declares  the 
essence"  {^wnma^  pt.  i,  q.  xlii,  art.  i).  The  ground  of 
this  distinction  was  the  conviction  that  finite  things 
cannot  indicate  the  nature  of  the  infinite  God  other- 
wise than  by  imperfect  analogies.  **The  attributes 
of  God  must  be  represented  to  our  minds,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  represented  at  all,  under  the  similitode  of 
the  corresponding  attributes  of  man.  Yet  we  cannot 
conceive  them  as  existing  in  God  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  exist  in  man.  In  man  they  are  many,  in  God 
they  must  be  one.  In  man  they  are  related  to  and 
limit  each  other ;  in  God  there  can  be  no  relation  and 
no  limitation.  In  man  they  exist  only  as  capacities 
at  times  carried  into  action ;  in  God,  who  b  pnrtu  ac- 
tut^  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  foculty  and 
operation.  Hence  the  divine  attributes  may  properly 
be  called  mysterious ;  for,  though  we  believe  in  their 
coexistence,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  manner  of 
their  co-existence"  {Quarterly  Review^  July,  1864,  art. 
iii).  There  have  been  many  divisions  of  the  attributes 
of  God.  The  scholastic  theology  set  forth  the  attri- 
butes in  three  ways :  1.  by  causality  {via  cauMUtatU), 
in  which  all  the  perfections  we  observe  in  creation, 
and  especially  in  man,  are  necessaril}'  to  be  attributed 
to  their  Creator;  2.  by  negation  (ma  negationu)^  under 
which  the  imperfections  of  created  beings  are  kept  out 
of  the  conception  of-  God ;  8.  by  analogy  or  eminence 
(via  analqguK,  via  endnentite),  by  which  the  highest  de- 
gree of  all  known  perfections  Is  attributed  to  God. 
Accordingly,  the  attributes  of  God  were  classed  as  neg- 
alive  and  potitive,  the  negative  being  such  as  remove 
from  him  whatever  is  imperfect  in  creatures — such  are 
infinity,  immutability,  immortality,  ete. ;  while  the 
positive  assert  some  perfection  in  God  which  is  in  and 
of  himself,  and  which  in  the  creatures,  in  any  meas- 
ure, is  from  him.  This  distinction  is  now  mostly  dis- 
carded. Among  modern  writers.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
sums  up  the  attributes  as  ultimately  referrible  to  these 
three  leading  ones:  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
perfect  goodness.  Others  distinguish  them  into  abso- 
lute and  relative:  absolute  are  such  as  belong  to  the 
essence  of  God,  as  Jehovah,  Jab,  etc. ;  relative  ones 
are  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  him  in  time,  with  rela- 
tion to  his  creatures,  as  creator,  governor,  preserver, 
redeemer,  ete.  Others,  again,  divide  them  into  com- 
municable and  incommunicable  attributes.  The  com« 
municable  are  those  which  can  be  imparted  to  the 
creature,  as  goodness,  holiness,  wisdom,  ete. ;  the  in- 
communicable are  such  as  cannot  be  so  imparted,  as 
independence,  immutebllity,  immensity,  and  eternity. 
Another  division  makes  onedass  of  notoro/ attributes, 
e.  g.  eternity,  immensity,  etc.,  and  another  of  moral, 
e.  g.  holiness,  goodness,  etc.  The  later  German  theo- 
logians attempt  more  scientific  discriminations ;  e.  g. 
Bobme  {Lehre  v.  d.  Gdttl.  EigemchaJUn^  1821 ;  last  ed. 


Altenbnrg,  1842)  distinguishes  the  attribates  into  tbos: 
which  refer  to  the  trorU  m  general,  and  tboee  which 
refer  to  the  moral  world  in  particular.  Schleiermachff 
makes  two  classes :  (1.)  attributes  whidi  refer  to  the 
umverwl  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  wiz.  oomipo- 
tence, omniscience, omnipresence;  (2.)  attributes  which 
refer  to  the  Chrittiam  sense  of  redemption  and  of  de- 
pendence on  God,  viz.  holiness,  justice,  wisdom^  love. 
Pdt  (Tkeolog.  Encgd,  §  74)  classes  them  as  (1.)  attri- 
butes  of  God  as  absolute  ooufe  (a)  in  AtmaeJ^^— eternal, 
infinite,  self-eufficient ;  (6)  in  relation  to  the  «porU— 
omnipotent,  omnipresent ;  (2.)  attributes  of  God  as  the 
original  and  eelf-revealutg  will^^good,  holy,  jost,  benev- 
olent, ete.  Rothe*8  scheme  of  the  attribates  is  thus 
set  forth  by  Babnt  in  the  BulletiH  of  the  Revue  Ckn- 
tietme  (1868,  No.  8,  JniUet):  I.  AbeobOe  or  immioiieat 
AttrUmtee:  1.  self-sufficiency  of  God  as  a  pore  and  ab- 
solute Being ;  2.  majesty ;  the  divine  will ;  3.  blessed- 
ness. If.  Relative  AttHbutet^  implied  in  God^s  reis- 
tion  to  the  universe ;  the  love  of  God  is  the  sonrce  of 
creation  and  being,  while  the  eesenee  of  God  is  expresi- 
ed  in  infinity,  immensity,  immutebility.  The  perwm- 
aUtg  of  God  is  manifested  to  the  world  in  goodness, 
wrath,  grace ;  the  iiHtel&geitce  of  God  in  cminiscienee. 
holiness,  truth.  The  will  of  God  is  manifested  in  om- 
nipotence, justice,  fsithlhlness  ;  and  the  divine  sa- 
tare  is  manifested  in  the  one  attribute  of  omnipoCence. 
See  Bates,  ffarmong  of  ihe  Divine  AttrOmiesi  Chsr. 
nock.  Existence  and  AUributee  of  God  (Lond.  184a,  8tq, 
last  edit.);  £lwert,ta  7fi6.  ZeiYseAri/?,  1880 ;  Blasebe, 
gml  Eigenschafien  (Erfurdt,  1881) ;  Andreas, De  Attr^ 
Divin.^  ete.  (Lugdun.  1824) ;  Bruch,  Lehre  r.  <f,  g^'nL 
Eigenschaften  (Hamb.  1842) ;  Moll,  De  jtuto  attribsi&' 
rum  Dei  discrimme  (Hal.  1855) ;  Shedd,  Hiftcry  of  Doc- 
frme,  i,  240 ;  Hase,  Evang.  Dogmaiik,  §  102  sq..  asd 
writers  on  systematic  theology  generally.  See  Ckem- 
TiON;  Trinity;  Providekck. 

VII.  ffistorg  of  the  Doctrine  ofGod,^The  histoijcff 
the  argument  for  the  being  of  God  will  be  found  ozi<kr 
Natural  Theology.     We  treat  here  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God.     The  first  office  of  Christianity  was  to  vindicaie 
the  spirituality  of  God  against  the  material  and  anthro- 
pomorphic ideas  of  paganism,  and  even  of  corrupted 
Judaism.     The  proposition  *'God  is  a   Spirit*''  wa» 
therefore  a  fundamentel  one ;  yet  at  an  early  period 
anthropomorphic  ideas  were  developed  in  the  Church. 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  in  his  treatise  Ilfpi  iwtapc- 
rov  Qtov  (Eusebiiis,  ffist  Ecd.  iv,  26),  tangfat  a  <ss- 
poreal  representetion  of  God.     Tertullian  (adr.  Prax- 
eam,  c.  vii)  declares  Deum  corpus  esse,  etH  Spirihts  est; 
nihil  enim  incorporale  nisi  quod  non  est;    and  thos 
plainly  shows  that  he  could  not  distinguish  realiK 
from  corporeity,  even  in  God.     The  Anthropomcf- 
phites  took  the  phrase  "image  of  God"  in  a  mateiitl 
sense,  and  teugbt  that  God  is  man  per  endmentiask, 
(2.)  The  second  error  was  Dualism  (q.  v.),  brought  m 
by  the  Gnostic  distinction  between  the  suprenfe  God 
and  the  Demiurge.     See  Gnosticism.     (3.)  Opposed 
to  both  thc^o  was  the  philosophical  mode  of  conceivinf 
God,  including  the  idea  of  immateriality,  proved  nef^- 
atively,  e.  g.  Minucius  Felix :  Hie  nee  videri  potest" 
visa  clarior  est ;  nee  con^rehendi  potest — lactu  purigr 
est ;  nee  CBstimari—sensibus  mqfor  est :  infiniius,  imaen- 
sus^  et  soli  sibi  tantus  quantus  est  notus,     ^  The  Alex- 
andrians opposed  all  crude  anthropopathisms,  but  ther 
were  not  successful  in  correctly  separating  the  rol 
and  the  sensuous  view,  and  hence  were  led  into  a  sub- 
tilizing of  the  divine  attributes.     Clement  attributes 
all  errors  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  sensuous  and  liberal  mode  of  understanding  it, 
which  led  men  to  represent,  after  human  £ishion,  the 
nature  of  God,  who  is  exalted  above  all  hnman  pa^ 
sions.     The  prophete  could  represent  God  to  us,  wA 
as  he  is,  but  only  as  we  sensuous  men  can  understand 
it  (Strom,  p.  391).     Origen  also  sees  in  the  Old  Te5ta- 
ment  a  condescension  of  God  to  the  weakneas  of  man. 
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In  fact,  there  is  no  wrath  in  Crod,  but  he  must  appear 
as  if  wrathful  to  the  bad,  on  account  of  the  sufferings 
vrhich  their  own  evil  conduct  entails  upon  them  (JBom, 
18,  in  Jerem.).  The  Alexandrians  disputed  the  self- 
subsistence  of  God's  primitive  justice,  and  merged  it 
in  the  idea  of  a  dixaioavvri  autr^pios,  A  disciplining  re- 
formatory love."  Augustine  speaks  of  God  as  the  ipsa 
incommutabiUs  veritcu  .  .  .  illud  solum  quod  non  tan- 
tum  non  mutatur,  verum  etiam  mutari  non  potest,  etc. 
But  he  declares  that  no  complete  definition  of  God  can 
be  given:  Devu  ineffabiUt  est:  /acUius  dicimus  quod 
Deus  non  sitj  quam  quid  tit  (Comm.  in  Psal.  Ixxxv). 
In  the  period  of  the  Arian  controversy;  all  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  God  were  bound  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  the  period  from 
Gregory  I  to  the  scholastic  age  (lltli  century),  with 
that  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Person 
of  Christ.  See  Christolooy.  In  the  scholastic  pe- 
riod Anselm  supposed  an  analog}'  (before  used  by  Au- 
gustine) between  the  divine  mind  and  the  human. 
"  We  cannot  know,*'  he  says,  *Uhe  supreme  Being  in 
himself,  but  only  after  a  certain  analogy  with  created 
beings,  therefore  most  of  all  with  the  rational  spirit. 
The  more  this  spirit  enters  into  itself  and  observes  it- 
self, the  more  will  it  succeed  in  raising  itself  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  Spirit.  The  human  spirit 
is  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  see  the  image  of  that 
which  we  do  not  directly  behold.  The  supreme  Spirit 
presupposes  his  own  existence,  knows  himself;  the 
Word  begotten  from  himself  is  one  with  his  own  es- 
sence. Thus  the  supreme  Being  expressed  himself. 
As  everything  which  is  produced  by  human  art  was 
before  in  the  idea  of  the  formative  spirit,  and  as  this 
idea  remains  even  when  the  work  perishes,  and  is,  in 
this  respect,  one  with  the  art  of  the  formative  spirit  it- 
self, so  it  is  not  another,  but  the  same  word  by  which 
God  knows  himself  and  all  creatures.  In  the  divine 
Word  creatures  have  a  higher  being  thiin  in  them- 
selves ;  the  ideal  being  rests  in  the  divine  thoughts. 
The  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  something  ele- 
vated above  all  language.  The  expression  generation 
is  best  suited  to  represent  the  relation,  but  yet  it  is 
symbolical.  Further,  as  God  kncws  himself,  he  loves 
himself;  his  love  to  himself  presupposes  bis  being  and 
knowing.  This  is  also  denoted  by  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  both ;  all  three  pass  completely 
into  one  another,  and  thus  constitute  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being*'  (Jiotwlogiunt,  c.  64).  The  view  of 
God  taught  by  Scotus  Erigena — In  deo  immutabiliter 
et  essenitoHier  sunt  omnia — ^led,  in  the  hands  of  David 
of  Dinanto  and  Amalrich  of  Bena,  to  a  pantheistic 
theor}',  which  was  opposed  by  Aquinas  and  the  later 
schoolmen,  especially  by  Albertus  Magnus.  As  to  the 
attributes  of  God,  the  principal  discussions  of  the  scho- 
lastic period  related  to  his  omnipotence  and  omnipres- 
ence. The  confessions  of  faith  of  the  JReformaiion  pe- 
riod generally  agree  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nature, 
attributes,  and  works  of  God :  the  discussions  that 
have  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  Protestantism  on  this  sub- 
ject refer  chiefly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.) 
find  predestination  (q.  v.).  The  later  theories  of  the 
philosophical  period,  on  the  sceptical  side,  are  those  of 
Idealism,  Materialism,  and  Pantheism  (see  the  several 
heads).  Some  later  Christian  writers,  in  opposing  the 
extremes  of  German  Rationalism,  have  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  scientific  knowledge  of  God.  Mansell 
{Limits  of  HeHffious  Thought,  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1859)  maintains  that  only  a  regulative  (as  distinguish- 
ed from  a  speculative)  knowledge  of  God  is  possible. 
"To  conceive,"  says  he,  *'the  Deity  as  he  is,  we  must 
conceive  him  as  first  cause,  as  absolute,  and  as  infi- 
nite. But  do  not  these  three  conceptions  imply  con- 
tradiction to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction, 
as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  being  ?  A  cause 
cannot,  as  such,  be  absolute:  the  absolute  cannot,  as 
such,  be  a  cause.  How  can  the  infinite  become  that 
which  it  was  not  from  the  first?"    Mr.  Mansell  here 


pushes  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  reason  too  far ;  and 
finding  the  words  **  absolute"  and  ^"^  infinite"  used  in 
transcendental  senses  by  the  Germans,  he  adopts  those 
senses,  and  reasons  as  if  no  other  definitions  were  pos- 
sible. For  criticisms  of  his  work,  see  London  RevieWf 
July,  1860,  p.  890  sq.;  Young,  The  Province  ofHeason 
(London,  1860) ;  McCosh,  Method  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
meat  (Edinb.  1859,  6th  edit.).  The  Christian  concep- 
tion  of  God  over  against  the  modem  speculative  idea 
is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage :  "The  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  God  is  simply  this :  The  human  mind 
is  compelled  to  think  a  unity  or  synthesis  of  all  things. 
But  how  is  this  to  bo  thought  ?  Are  we  to  think  it  in- 
side nature,  or  outside  and  above  it  ?  Here  it  is  that 
the  Christian  idea  breaks  off  from  the  speculative. 
The  Christian,  realizing  his  own  personality,  feeling 
intensely  that  he  himself  in  his  inmost  being  is  nu- 
merically different  from  and  above  nature,  is  compelled 
to  think  of  the  divine  as  in  like  manner  supernatural. 
Having  attaiped  to  this  stage,  the  next  question  that 
arises  is,  How  are  we  to  image  forth  the  divine  Be- 
ing ?  and  the  answer  is,  not  surely  by  the  lowest  kind 
of  natural  existence,  but  by  the  highest.  The  human 
personality  itself,  not  the  immutabilities  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  which  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  must 
be  the  image  which  shall  shadow  forth  the  divine  Be- 
ing. That  which  comprehends  all  things  must,  at 
least,  equal  in  perfection  the  highest  of  these  things. 
Thus  the  human  personality  becomes  in  the  Christian 
system  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  God  may,  in- 
deed, be  far  higher  than  man — so  high  that  to  call  him 
a  person  may  be  as  inadequate  as  to  call  the  human 
soul  a  power.  But,  at  least,  we  are  sure  of  this,  that 
whatever  he  is  in  himself,  all  that  we  mean  by  person- 
ality is  comprehended  in  him.  Just  as  man  is  a  pow- 
er and  something  mere,  so  God  is  a  person  and  per- 
haps something  more.  There  is  an  indestructible  be- 
lief in  man,  that  all  the  pure  feelings  of  the  soul  find 
a  response  in  the  infinite  Author  of  all  things.  Under 
the  impress  of  this  universal  conviction,  men  fall  on 
their  knees  and  worship.  Such  is  the  pure  Christian 
idea,  i.nd  it  involves  this  consequence,  that  each  indi- 
vidual soul  stands  in  a  special  and  personal  relation  to 
th^  infinite  Author  of  all.  There  is  an  eye  which  is 
ever  over  us ;  a  fatherly  heart  which  yearns  for  us. 
There  is  One  whose  wisdom  never  fails,  who  is  ever 
about  our  path  and  about  our  bed,  and  provides  for  us 
in  all  things.  In  like  manner  as  he  is  all  this  to  us, 
so  we  in  turn  are  his  children ;  we  are  responsible  to 
him  as  to  a  father,  and  must  be  judged  by  him.  In- 
tellectually, too,  the  same  Christian  idea  involves  this 
consequence — that  it  is  a  grander  and  worthier  concep- 
tion of  his  providence  to  think  him  as  dealing  with 
and  disciplining  individual  souls,  than  as  contriving 
and  arranging  a  world  of  dead  laws.  The  one  reveals 
heart  and  soul,  the  grandeur  of  personality  and  kingly 
might ;  the  other,  if  taken  by  itself,  only  ingenuity, 
not  necessarily  personality  at  all.  The  speculative 
idea  of  God  is  the  antithesis  of  this.  It,  too,  recog- 
nises a  central  unity ;  but,  looking  away  firom  the  world 
of  mind  and  soul,  it  concentrates  its  attention  on  the 
world  of  matter.  It  takes  the  laws  of  the  material 
world  as  the  image  of  the  divine.  God  is  revealed  in 
the  evolutions  of  nature.  His  attributes  consequently 
are  such  as  these :  perfect  wisdom,  infinite  power,  ab- 
solute invariability  of  purpose.  He  has  neither  heart 
nor  soul,  nor  even  consciousness,  as  we  understand  it. 
He  is  impersonal,  and  can  have  no  personal  relation 
to  us.  He  has  neither  knowledge  nor  care  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  acts  purely  by  general  law.  W^e  need 
not,  however,  pursue  the  consequences,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  point  out 
their  bearing  on  practical  life.  Here  are  two  opposing 
systems  which  hold  a  very  different  language  to  the 
human  soul.  The  one  says  in  the  fine  language  of  St. 
Augustine,  0  homo^  agnosce  dignitatem  tuam ;  the  oth- 
er, O  man,  rejoice  in  thy  degradation.    The  one  digni* 
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flea  and  ennoblM  tbe  tool,  and,  rapplying  it  with  a 
lofty  ideal  and  immortal  hopes,  imiaes  it  from  tbe  depth 
of  selflflhneM ;  the  other  degrades  it  to  the  level  of  the 
brute,  and,  depriTing  it  alike  of  hope  and  fear,  bids  it 
snatch  what  enjoyment  it  can  from  the  passing  hour. 
That  lofty  conception  of  God,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  modem  Europe,  is  purely  the  creation  of  Christian- 
ity. Were  this  latter  Uken  away,  it  would  instantly 
collapse,  and  there  would  only  remain,  for  the  upper 
classes,  hopeless,  selfish  atheism ;  for  the  lower,  de* 
grading  superstition"  (Chrittian  Hemembrancer,  July, 
1866,  art.  xiii).  On  the  kittory  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
in  general,  see  a  series  of  able  articles  by  Ritschl,  in 
the  JakrhStekerf.  deutMcke  TkwlogU,  vols,  x,  xUL—No- 
ander,  Hittory  ofDogmat,  p.  102, 286, 486,  Am ;  Beclt, 
Doffmei^uchiekte,  p.  104-188 ;  Hageubacb,  Dogmmgt- 
Bckichte;  H»My  EoangdiacheDoffmatik,  p.  9^-111;  Mei- 
ners,  Hut,  doct.  de  vero  dto  (Lemgo,  1780,  8vo);  Per- 
rone,  Protect,  TheoL  i,  29^600;  Gieseler,  Dogmenge- 
gchickte,  p.  107, 299,  486;  Guericke,  ChritUiche  Symbo- 
lik,  §  84;  Storr  and  FUtt,  Biblical  7%eol,  bk.  ii,  pt.  i; 
Knapp,  Theology,  §  88-86;  Rothe,  Etkik,  i;  Weisse, 
Die  Idee  der  Gottheit  (1888)  ;  Ritter,  Ueber  d,  Krhmnt- 
niu  Gottes  m  d,  WeU  (1886) ;  Sengler,  Die  Idee  Gattee 
(1848-1862);  Sp&th,  GoU  u,  d,  ll'eft  (1867).  Sea  also 
Pantheism;  Provii>eivcb. 

GOD,  Friends  of.     See  Friends  of  God. 

GOD,  Peace  of.    See  Pax  Dei. 

Goddard,  Josiah,  a  Baptut  minister,  missionary, 
and  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  was  born  at  Wendell, 
Mass.,  in  1813 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1836,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  in  1838. 
He  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese  in  Siam, 
China  being  not  yet  open  to  the  residence  of  foreign- 
ers. There  he  labored  with  success  as  a  preacher, 
translated  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  prepared  tracts  and 
an  Anglo-Chinese  vocabulary.  Being  taken  with 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  he  removed  to  Ningpo,  one 
of  the  treaty  ports  then  recently  assigned  for  foreign 
trade  and  residence.  Hera  he  continued,  with  con- 
scious and  growing  weakness,  holding  upon  life  by  a 
peculiarly  uncertain  tenure,  yet  with  courage  and  pa- 
tience, to'  labor  on  for  six  years— preaching,  journey- 
ing, preparing  and  cuxulating  tracts,  and  carrying  to 
completion  his  version  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  difficult  work  of  Bib- 
lical translation  in  the  Chinese  language.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  made  high  attainments  in  the 
study  of  that  language.  He  proved  himself  a  sensible 
and  cautious,  but  brave  and  earnest  worker.  The  dis- 
ease against  which  he  had  borne  up  so  long  proved 
fkUl  in  1864.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Qodeau,  Antoinb,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  was 
bom  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  was  destined  by  his  par- 
ents for  public  life,  but,  having  been  disappointed  in 
love,  entered  the  muiisbry.  He  was  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  at  Paris,  where  his 
talent  for  verse  gained  him  distinction.  Richelieu 
made  him  bishop  of  Grasse  in  1636.  After  his  conse- 
cration he  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  devoted  himself 
to  its  duties.  He  subsequently  quitted  the  see  of 
Grasse  for  that  of  Vence,  where  he  died  April  21, 1672. 
He  Tf^Tote  Morale,  Chrkietme  (1706,  8  vols.,12mo)  :— 
Parapkrasee  dee  Epitret  de  8t,  Paul  et  dee  EpUree  Cor 
noniquee  (1640,  1641,  4to)  :— Psotrmes  de  David,  tra- 
duiia  en  vers  Franfoit : — Nouveau  Testament  traduit  et 
expliq.  (1668, 2  vols.  8vo),  besides  other  smaller  works, 
chiefly  biographical.  The  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions is  the  Histoire  de  VEglise,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century  (Paris, 
1663-1678, 6  vols.  fol.).  He  left  MSS.  continuing  the 
work.  The  first  volume  exposed  the  author  to  a 
charge  of  heresy,  and  the  threats  of  a  powerful  eccle- 
siastic induced  him  to  write  the  rest  of  his  work  with 
less  impartiality.'-^Dupin.  Ecdee.  Writers^  17th  cent. ; 


Hook,  EcOes,  Biog.  vol.  ▼;  Nk^ron,  M^mmregj  xvifi^ 
zz ;  Hoefer,  Nou9.  Biog.  GMr.  zx,  88& 

Ctodeschalcus.    See  Gottsckalk. 

Ctodfathers ;  Gk>dmothezB.    See  Spoxsoks. 

Godfrey  of  Bodillox,  duke  of  Lorraine,  waa 
born  at  B6zy,  in  Brabant,  probably  about  A^D-  10«». 
He  served  with  high  distinction  in  the  armies  of  th« 
emperor  Henry  IV.     When,  near  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  the  first  crusade  was  set  on  foot,  he  eotered 
into  the  movement,  and  was  the  first  in  rank  among  the 
Crusaders.    *'  He  not  only  signalized  himself  by  vakw 
among  the  valorous,  and  by  enthusiasm  among  the  ec^ 
thusiastic,  but  he  showed  also  disinterestednesa,  pn>l«- 
ty,  skill,  and  prudence,  which  were  of  a  higher  and 
rarer  order.     He  maintained  the  most  complete  disci- 
pline among  his  division  of  the  Christian  army,  which 
he  brought  safely  to  the  appointed  muster-pUce  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  the  winter  of  1016. 
By  his  sagacity  and  firmness  he  prevented  hostilities 
breaking  out  between  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  and  tb< 
Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1097  Godfrey  led  the  Prankish  nations  into  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  to  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  saltan  of 
Nice,     This  city  was  captured  after  a  siege,  in  which 
the  personal  vslor  of  Godfrey,  as  well  aa  his  gener&l- 
ship,  was  frequently  displayed.     Ho  waa  tall^  well- 
proportioned,  and  of  such  remarkable  strength  aiid 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  that  he  is  said,  in 
more  than  one  encounter,  to  have  cloven  his  foe  l^j  s 
single  sword-stroke  from  skull  to  centre.      After  Nice 
was  captured,  the  Crusaders  marched  forward  and  de- 
feated a  Turkish  srmy  in  the  great  battle  of  Dorylenm. 
They  reached  Antioch,  in  Syria,  late  in  the  winter  c^ 
1097.     The  city  was  captured  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, and  the  weakened  army  of  the  victors  waa  in  tnnx 
besieged  in  its  walls  by  an  Innumerable  host  of  tbe 
Mohammedans.     After  enduring  much  anflRering  and 
loss,  Godfrey  led  the  Crusaders  in  a  sudden  sortie  opmi 
their  enemies,  which  was  completely  victorious.     Tbe 
enthusiasm  caused  among  the  ChrisUan  army  by  tbe 
supposed  discovery  of  the  relic  of  the  holy  lance  w& 
one  great  cause  of  this  success.     It  was  not  till  1099 
that  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem,  and  their  ntno- 
bers  were  then  reduced  by  the  sword  and  by  disease  to 
only  1500  horse  and  20,000  foot  fit  for  service.     Th< 
Mohammedan  garrison  was  far  more  numerous,  and 
the  city  was  formidably  strong.     But  tho  «eal  of  tbe 
Crusaders  was  indomitable"  (Rich,  s.  v.),  and  the  Holj 
City  was  carried  by  storm  July  16, 1099.     Godfrpt 
was  proclaimed  first  Latin  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  be 
rejected  the  title,  and  assumed  the  style  of  '*  Defender 
and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."     He  defeated  tbe 
sultan  of  Egypt  at  Ascalon,  August  12, 1099.     God- 
frey compiled  and  promulgated  a  code  named  Let  Ai- 
sises  de  Jeruscdem,  which,  as  finally  revised  toward* 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Cyprus,  is  printed  in  old  law  French  ia 
Beaumanoir*s  Cautumes  de  Beauvaisais  (Bourges  and 
Paris,  1690).    He  died  in  1100.     See  Creasy,  in  Rich's 
Cyclop,  of  Biography ;  English  Cydopadia;  Michaod, 
Histoire  des  Croisades. 

Godhead,  the  nature  or  essential  b^ng  of  God 
(Acts  xvii,  29 ;  Bom.  i,  20 ;  Col.  ii,  9). 

Ctodliness,  strictly  taken,  is  rig^t  worship  or  d^ 
votion,  but  in  general  it  imports  the  whole  of  practical 
religion  (1  Tim.  iv,  8 ;  2  Pet.  i,  6).  It  is  difiicult,  as 
Saurin  obaerves,  to  include  an  adequate  idea  of  it  hi 
what  is  called  a  definition.  *^  It  supposes  knowledge, 
veneration,  affection,  dependence,  aabmiasion,  grati* 
tude,  and  obedience ;  or  it  may  be  redaoed  to  these 
fbur  ideas :  knowledge  in  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  visions  of  the  superatitioos ;  redi- 
tude  in  the  conscience,  that  distingniabes  it  from  br> 
pocrisy ;  sacrifice  in  the  life,  or  renunciation  of  ii» 
world,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  fitnm  the  unmean- 
ing obedience  of  him  who  goea  aa  a  happy  oomtitatieB 
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leads  him ;  and,  lastly,  weal  in  the  heart,  which  diflbrs 
from  the  languishing  emotions  of  the  lukewarm. "  The 
advantages  of  this  disposition  aro  honor,  peace,  safety, 
usefulness,  support  in  death,  and  prospect  of  gloiy ;  or, 
as  the  apostle  sums  up  all  in  a  few  words,  '*  it  is  prof- 
itable unto  all  thmgij  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come"  (1  Tim.  iv,  8). 
In  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  it  means  the  substance  of  revealed  re- 
ligion  as  furnished  in  the  various  particulars  enumer- 
ated.—Banow,  Workgy  i,  9;  Scott,  Ckriat.  Life;  Scou- 
gal.  Life  of  God  in  ike  Soul  of  Man ;  Saurin,  Sermont^ 
Engl,  trans,  v,  serm.  8 ;  Bnck,  TktU,  JHcHonary,  s.  v. 

Godman,  John  D.,  an  American  naturalist  and 
physician,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1794, 
and,  being  early  left  an  orphan,  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  printer,  and  afterwards  entered  the  navy  as  a 
sailor-boy.  At  nineteen  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  on  completing  his  studies  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  physician  and  private  teacher  of  an- 
atomy, and  for  some  time  was  an  assistant  editor  of 
the  Medical  Journal.  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  anatomy  in  Rutgers'  Medical  College, 
and  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  acquired  ex- 
tensive practice  as  a  surgeon.  Ill  health,  however, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  practice,  and  spend  a 
winter  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  of  consumption 
at  Germantown,  Pa.,  April  17, 1880.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  professional  works  of  value ;  but  he  is  mention- 
ed here  because  of  the  fact  that,  having  at  one  time 
adopted  the  infidelity  and  atheism  of  the  French  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  the  death  of  a  friend  in  1827 
led  him  to  reflection  and  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  he  became  eminent  for  Christian  piet}'.  An 
account  of  him  by  Dr.  T.  Sewall  is  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. — Davenport,  Bioffr,  Diction- 
ary; Allibone,  Dictionary  ofAuthore^  i,  681. 

God-man.    See  Incarnation. 

Gtod'win,  Franols,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  Church  historian,  was  bom  at  Havington,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1661.  In  1578  he  entered  the  college 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  bis  father,  Thomas 
Godwin,  was  dean.  Here  he  took  successively  the  de- 
grees of  B.A.  hi  1580,  M.A.  in  1588,  B.D.  in  1598,  and 
D.D.  in  1595.  He  held  divers  ecclesiastical  offices  un- 
til his  publication  of  the  Cataloffue  of  the  Bi^opt  of 
England  caused  him  to  be  appointed  bishop  of  lilandalf. 
A  Latin  translation  of  this  work,  dedicated  to  James 
I,  secured  him  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  died 
April,  1638.  His  works  are,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bish^ 
ops  of  England  since  the  first  planting  of  Christianity 
in  the  Island,  with  a  history  of  their  lives  and  memorable 
acf»O}u(1601, 4to ;  2d  ed.  with  additions,  and  Latin  trans- 
lation, 1615.  This  translation,  with  a  continuation, 
was  republished  by  Richardson,  under  the  title  De 
Prtnulibus  AngHm  Commentarius,  Cambridge,  1748,  fo- 
lio):— Rerum  Anglicarum  Henrico  VJJI,  Edwardo  VI,  et 
Maria  regnaniibus,  Annales  (1616,  fol. ;  London,  1628, 
4to ;  English,  by  his  son  Morgan,  1630,  fol.) : — Nunciua 
inanimatus  in  Utopia  (1629,  8vo) : — A  Computation  of 
the  Value  of  the  Roman  Sesterce  and  Attic  Talent  (1630) : 
— The  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  a  Discourse  of  a  Voyage 
thither  by  Dumingo  Consoles  (1638,  8vo ;  another  edit, 
of  1657  contains  a  translation  of  the  Nuncius  inanima- 
tus).  See  Biogrcgahia  Briianinea  ;  Chalmers,  General 
Biog,  Dictionary, 

Gk>dwin,  Tbomas,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1587.  He  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  in  1602,  became  head  master  of  the 
free  school  of  Abingdon  in  1609,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Brightwell,  Berkshire.  He  died  in  1643,  leaving  a 
great  reputation  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  author. 
He  wrote  Moses  and  A  aron ;  or  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
Rites  used  by  the  tmcieni  Hebrews,  observed  and  at  Uvrge 
opened  for  the  clearing  of  many  obscure  Texts  throughout 
the  whole  Scripture,  etc.  (London,  1685,  4to,  12th  ed.) ; 
translated  into  Latin,  Moses  el  Aaron,  cum  ffottingeri 


Notis  (Ultraj.  1690 ;  often  roprinted) : — Romanm  histo- 
rice  Anthologia,  an  English  Exposition  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  (Loud.  1686, 4to,  16th  ed.)  :^Dissertatio  de 
theocratia  Israelitarum :  —  Three  Arguments  to  prove 
Election  upon  Foresight  by  Faith,  a  work  which  brought 
him  into  a  controversy  with  the  ultra-Calvinist,  Dr. 
Twiss  (q.  v.).  See  Home,  Bibliographical  Appendix; 
DarUng,  Cyclop,  BiMiog.  i,  1279  •,  Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  Authors^  i,  682. 

Goel  (i^(ia,  gd&IT,  part,  of  i«J,  gaalT,  to  redeem; 
in  full,  Wn  ^KiA,  avenger  of  blood,  rendered  *^  kins- 
man," "redeemer,"  ** avenger,"  etc.,  in  the  A.  Vers.). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  right  of  repurchasing  and 
redeeming,  as  well  as  that  of  avenging  blood,  apper- 
tained only  to  the  next  relative ;  hence  goel,  simply, 
is  used  for  the  next  relative  (Lev.  xxv,  25).  Similar 
usages  provail  universally  among  the  modem  Arabs. 
See  Blood-revenog.  Connected  widi  the  duties  of 
the  Goel  was,  according  to  custom,  also  that  of  marry- 
ing the  childless  widow  of  the  deceased  relative  (Deut. 
XX,  6-10).     See  Lbvirate  Law. 

The  fact  of  the  close  consanguinity  renders  the  Goel 
an  eminent  tj'pe  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  as  is 
especially  evinced  in  that  famous  passage  in  the  Orl- 
ental  epic  of  Job.  The  afflicted  man,  by  a  striking 
anticipation  of  the  incarnate  Mediator,  standing  in  im- 
mortal self-existence  over  the  sleeping  ashes  of  his 
kindred  saint,  who  was  misunderstood  and  maligned 
even  by  his  best  earthly  friends,  thus  touchingly  ex- 
ults in  the  prospect  that  his  disembodied  spirit  should 
survive  to  witness  the  posthumous  vindication  of  hia 
fame  (Job  xix,  25-27) : 

[Be  this  my  dying  teeiimony,} 
That  /  have  known  my  living  Go61; 
And  last  upon  [ttic]  dust  he  will  uiae ; 
Yes,  after  my  skin  haa  decayed,  [even]  thna ; 
Yet  without  ray  flesh  shall  I  behold  Deity! 
Whom  /  shall  behold  [ae]  mine ; 
(Yes,  my  eyes,  they  have  [already]  eeen  [liim], 
Nor  has  he  been  strange  [to  me]), 
[Though]  they  have  failed,  my  reins  nffthln  me. 

The  sentiment  was  well  worthy  to  be  "engraved  with 
an  iron  style,  and  set  with  lead  in  the  rock  forever," 
as  the  epitaph  of  the  noble  patriarch  (ver.  24).  Al- 
though it  does  not  (as  erroneously  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.)  contain  any  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  yet  it  distinctly  recognises  the  doctrines  of  a 
fellow-feeling  on  the  part  of  God  towards  man,  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  it  shows  how  these 
tenets,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true  religion,  wheth- 
er natural  or  revealed,  are  alone  adequate  to  support 
the  human  spirit  under  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  in  view 
of  death.  (See  Stdr,  De  vindke  sanguinis,  Lips.  1694 ; 
Stickel,  De  GoUe,  Jen.  1832;  and  the  dissertations  on 
the  passage  by  Rosshirt  [Herbip.  1791]  and  Kosegar- 
ten  [Griefsw.  1815].)    See  Redeehek. 

Ck>epp,  Jean  Jacques,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Heiiigenstein,  Alsace,  April  6^ 
1771.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Strasburg  un- 
der Oberlin  and  Schweighaeuser,  and  had  alread}'  be- 
gun his  career  as  a  preacher  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  Appointed  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Strasburg,  he  opposed  th^  cnielty  of 
Schneider,  the  Republican  commissioner,  and  would 
perhaps  have  paid  dear  for  his  courage  but  that  be  was 
drafted  into  the  arm}',  in  which  he  served  until  1796, 
when  he  returned  to  finish  his  theological  studies  at 
Strasburg.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
French  Protestant  congregation  at  Strasburg,  almoner 
of  the  Lyceum  of  that  city  in  1808,  director  of  St. 
Thomas's  Seminary  in  1808,  and,  finall}",  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Paris  in  1809.  There,  together 
with  Boissard,  he  opened  the  church  called  the  BU- 
lettes,  took  care  of  over  14,000  souls  dispersed  all  over 
Paris,  attended  to  the  poor,  the  schools,  and  all  the 
other  details  of  his  charge.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
en  of  the  Mitghm  EvangiUques,  of  the  Societi  Bibliguet 
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the  8oei*i*  proUttatUe  de  Prevojfonce  H  de  Seeoun  mv- 
tueit^  and  the  SodM  de  ia  Morale  Chretietme,  In  1816, 
at  the  time  of  the  masaacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Nimes, 
a  London  society  bad  made  propoeals  to  the  French 
Protestants  to  help  them.  Had  the  proposal  been  ac- 
cepted, the  position  of  Protestantism  in  France  would 
have  become  even  much  worse  than  it  had  been. 
Goepp,  while  gratefnllj  acknowledging  the  offer,  de- 
clined, in  the  name  of  the  French  Protestants,  accept- 
ing the  protection  of  any  foreign  power.  The  French 
government  acknowledged  the  service  thus  rendered 
by  Goepp  by  creating  him  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Goepp  died  at  Paris  June  21, 1856.  Besides 
his  immense  pastonl  work,  Goepp  did  a  great  deal  of 
literary  labor.  He  wrote,  besides  numerous  pamph- 
lets and  funeral  discourses,  Pricii  de  la  doctrme  ckrS' 
tierme  expoUe  pcur  le  texte  de  VEcriture  Scunte  (in  col- 
laboration with  Boissard,  Paris,  1815, 8vo) : — Prieret  a 
Vueage  du  culte  domestique,  ntivies  des  exereicet  et  pr^ 
paration  a  la  eauUe  Cine  (same,  Paris,  1821, 12mo) : — 
Principes  de  la  JUUgion  cArMewie,  a  tmage  dee  icolee 
Uhnentaires  (Paris,  1826, 12mo)  i—Discoure  mr  le  nom 
etlehutdela  Sociki  de  la  Morale  ckritimne  (Par.  1834, 
8 vo),  etc.  See  Villenave,  Notice  mr  J.-J.  Goepp, — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrak^  xx,  949  sq. 

Goering,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  in 
York  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1765.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  had  designed  his  son  for  the  same  occupa- 
tion, but,  as  the  youth  showed  promising  talents  and 
hopeful  piety,  his  father  consented  to  his  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Helmuth,  and  in  1786  becayie  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  York,  Pa.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til his  death  in  1807.  Mr.  Goering  was  regarded  as 
an  extraordinary  man,  a  profound  scholar,  and  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  Nothing  could  check  his  ardor  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  or  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. In  the  pulpit  he  would  often  electrify  his  aud- 
ience, and  sway  them  at  his  will.  It  was  his  practice 
to  present  A  his  people  systematic  doctrinal  instruc- 
tion, always  accompanied  with  a  pointed  application 
and  an  earnest  appeal.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Lord's 
da3%  in  connection  with  the  catechetical  exercise,  he 
examined  the  whole  congregation  on  the  subject  of  the 
morning's  discourse.  Although  he  wrote  much,  he 
published  very  little— only  two  small  works  on  Bap- 
tism and  one  on  Metkoditm,  His  MSS.  contained  dis- 
cussions of  theological  questions,  inquiries  into  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  translations  from  the  Anbic 
poets,  but  these  valuable  papers,  with  all  his  letters,  in 
compliance  with  his  directions  in  his  last  illness,  were 
committed  to  the  flames.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Goerres,  Johanx  Joseph  von,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  writer,  was  bom  Jan.  25, 1776,  at 
Coblentz,  and  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  that  place. 
In  early  life  he  was  involved  in  politics,  and  in  1798  he 
set  up  a  Republican  newspaper,  the  ^^  Rathe  Blatt.'' 
Being  sent  on  a  deputation  to  Paris  in  1799,  he  saw 
French  **  freedom"  under  Bonaparte,  and  became  dis- 
gusted with  it.  In  that  year  he  gave  up  his  journal, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  af- 
terwards to  philosophy  and  natural  science.  In  1802 
appeared  his  Aphoriinun  uber  Kunet  (Aphorisms  on 
Art);  in  1805,  Expomium  der  Phynolofjif  (Physiolo- 
gy) and  Glaube  und  WiMen  (Faith  and  Knowledge). 
In  1806  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  lectured  on  Phys- 
ics there  till  1808,  when  he  returned  to  Coblentz. 
1810  he  published  MythengeschidUe  der  Asiatischen 
WeU  (Mythology  of  the  Asiatic  World,  Heidelberg, 
8vo).  In  1814  he  again  entered  the  political  field 
against  the  French  as  editor  of  the  Rheinischer  Mer- 
htr  (The  Rhenish  Mercury X  a  journal  which  stirred 
the  whole  public  mind  of  Germany.  It  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  Prassian  government  in  1816— a  strange 
reward  for  the  services  it  had  rendered.  In  1819  he 
had  to  take  refuge  in  Strasburg,  in  consequence  of 


publishing  Deid$Mmd  tmd  die  Revohitum^  in  which  b? 
pleaded  for  the  liberal  party  of  Germany.     He  afier- 
waidf  publlahed  a  number  of  political  works  of  the 
same  vein,  and  tinged  with  mysiddsm.     In  StraabaiY; 
he  was  surrounded  with  Roman  Catholic  influences,  and 
began  to  despair  of  reforming  society  by  politics.     In 
1825  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  histoiy  in  the 
new  Universit}'  of  Munich,  and  there  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.    In  1836-42  appeared  his  Ckritt- 
licke  Myttik  (Christian  Mysticism,  Batisbon,  4  vols. 
8vo).    During  the  conflict  of  the  Prussian  government 
and  the  arehbishop  of  Cologne  he  wrote,  in  the  intemi 
of  the  ultramontane  party,  Athanaeius  (Rstisbovi,  1h;:7. 
4  editions),  and  Triarier  (Ratisbon,  1838).     He  wtlU 
several  oUier  works  in  the  interest  of  Roman  CathuU 
icism,  and  died  January  27,  1848.      Goenes   was  a 
prominent  adherent  of  the  first  philosophic  system  of 
Schelling,  but  he  found  in  the  abstruse  specnlationf 
of  German  philosophy  no  elements  adeqnate  to  cog- 
tent  his  restless  spirit  of  investigation.     He  was  then 
swept  away  by  that  current  of  conservmtive  Bomas- 
Catholic  restorationlsm,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  carried  a  number  of  German  politi- 
cians, historians,  and  poets  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.    Like  most  of  them,  Goerres  never  regarded 
Romanism  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  history,  but  in- 
vested it  with  all  the  brilliant  features  and  colors  i  f 
the  Mfeo/  religio-political  society  which  he  had  previ 
ously  conceived  in  his  own  mind.     Still,  under  die  ic- 
fluence  of  his  former  studies,  he  went  down  to  the  de^;> 
grounds  of  mysticism  to  discover  there  a  light  in  th* 
darkness,  which  he  had  found  besetting  the  sources  of 
all  sciences.     He  penuaded  himself  that  he  had  nu4« 
there  a  great  discovery  in  finding  new  and  wonderfsl 
relations  between  the  fables  and  myths  of  paganism 
as  a  shadow,  and  Roman-Catholic  Christianity  as  ti»* 
full  trath;  between  the  myriads  of  mysteries  in  &<l 
sciences,  and  the  Roman-Catholic  doctrine  as  a  kev  ts 
disclose  them.     At  the  beginning  and  end  of  ererr 
science  he  posted  a  Roman  Catholic  dogma  as  a  watch- 
man ;  by  it  he  measured  all  the  manifold  invention^ 
of  our  age,  boldly  pretending  that  everything  troe  in 
them  came  from  and  pointed  to  a  *'  Catholic"  truth : 
and  then  he  called  upon  the  youths  of  his  Chnirh  tr- 
rewrite  from  this  stand-point  the  history  of  every  $r:- 
ence,  since  it  bad  been  too  long  monopolized  and  dif- 
figured  by  Protestant  erudition.     All  this,  set  forth  i? 
mystic,  self-confident,  and  passionate  language,  coaM 
not  fail  to  attract  general  attention  on  the  part  of  hi* 
coreligionists.    The  influence  of  Goerres  was  so  much 
the  greater,  as  he  made  himself,  at  a  critical  moment, 
also  the  political  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ir- 
terests,  principally  through  the  "  ffistorisckf^-poHtitrf^ 
Blatter**  of  Munich,  a  periodical  edited,  although  no: 
under  his  name,  yet  under  his  guidance  and  con- 
trolling superintendence.      In  one  thing,  however. 
Goerres  was  greatly  disappointed.     He  fbnnd  many 
readers,  hearers,  and  admirers,  but  only  a  very  fe^- 
disciples.     They  could  not  master  the  sense  of  thefr 
teacher's  words ;  a  bad  omen,  indeed,  for  his  anticipa- 
ted dominion  over  the  literature  of  the  world.     The 
first  volume  of  his  collected  works  (^esomme/fe  HVrt^. 
herau^.  von  Marie  Goerref)  appeared  at  Ratisbon  in 
1854.     See  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1855,  p.  146 ;  Scpp, 
Joseph  von  Goerres^  tine  Skizze,  etc.  (Ratisbon,  184>i): 
Hancberg,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  J.  v.  G.  (Munich,  184^^1 : 
Hetnrich,  J.  v.  G.,  ein  LebentbOd  (Frankf.  1867) ;  JJif. 
Polit,  Blotter,  t.  xxvii ;  Brtthl,  Geeekidkte  d.  ixUkoL  IJf- 
eratur  Deutsehlandt  (Leips.  1854);  Hoefer,  A<wr.  Biy. 
Ginhrale,  xx,  957 ;  Herzog,  Reed-EneyMcp,  ▼,  224  sq. 

Ooertner,  John  Prter,  a  minister  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  was  bom  April  26, 1797,  at  Canajoharif. 
X.  Y.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1831 
the  Rffannation  of  Luther  being  his  commencement 
exercise.  For  a  time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at 
Hartwick  Seminary  under  the  direction  of  professor 
Hagelius,  and  then  received  private  instmction  from 
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Dr.  Christian  Scbaeffbr,  of  New  York  City,  wbom  he 
Aided  in  his  pastoral  work.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  New  York  Ministerinm  in  1824,  and,  after  per- 
forming extensive  missionary  labor  among  the  desti- 
tute Lutherans  in  the  northern  and  western  counties 
of  the  ^tate  and  in  Canada^  he  accepted  a  call  to  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.  He  was  loved  and  venerated  not  only  by 
his  own  people,  but  by  all  who  witnessed  the  results 
of  his  earnest  labors,  and  the  salutary  influence  he  was 
exercising.  His  career  was  a  brief  one.  He  died 
when  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. The  impress  of  his  life  and  efforts  in  the  sanc- 
tified members  of  believing  and  loving  hearts  will  de- 
scend to  children  and  children's  children.  He  left  a 
valuable  MS.  Journal  of  six  MowtJu^  Ruidence  cA  Rome, 
and  Visit  to  interesting  Cities  in  Europe.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Gk>eschel,  Karl  Friedbich,  a  German  writer  on 
philosophy,  was  bom  in  1784  at  Langensalza.  After 
studying  iaw  at  Leipsic  he  became  judge  in  Langen- 
salza, and  in  1818  published  a  history  of  that  town. 
In  1844  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  ministry  of 
justice  as  **  Geheimer  Oberregierungsrath,**  from  1845 
to  1848  he  was  president  of  the  consistory  of  Magde- 
burg. In  1848  he  withdrew  from  the  public  service 
and  lived  in  retirement  at  Naumburg,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  22, 1862.  He  at  first  endeavored  (Aphorismen 
uber  Nichtwissen  und  absobU,  Wissen,  1829)  to  show  the 
agreement  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  with  Christian- 
ity, also  to  refute  Strauss  from  this  stand-point  (Bei- 
trdge  zur  specul.  Philosophies  1838) ;  but  gradually  he 
joined  more  and  more  the  part}'  of  the  Confessional 
Lutherans.  He  conducted  the  judicial  proceedings 
against  Wislicenus,  Uhlich,  and  the  Friends  of  Light 
(q.  v.),  and  in  1848  had  to  leave  Magdeburg  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excitement  of  the  people  against  him. 
He  had  previously  tendered  his  resignation  because 
the  government  had  allowed  the  Free  Congregation 
of  Magdeburg  the  use  of  one  of  the  Protestant  church- 
es of  the  city.  Goeschel  wrote  several  works  on  Dante 
which  are  highly  valued. — Herzog,  ReaUEncyhhpadie, 
xix,  667.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Goettingen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  with  12,674  inhab- 
itants (in  1864).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  German 
university  (Georgia  Augusta),  which  was  founded  in 
1738  by  king  George  II.  of  England,  and  opened  in  1737, 
and  which  numbered,  in  1868, 106  teachers  and  805  stu- 
dents. The  librar}*^  of  the  university  contains  over 
860,000  volumes  and  5000  MSS.  Among  the  best- 
known  theological  professors  of  the  university  belong 
Gieseler  (q.  v.),  Lttcke  (q,  v.),  and  Ewald.  See  Put- 
ter, Versuch  einer  akadem,  Gelehrtengesch,  der  Universi' 
tat  Gdttingen  (2  vols.  Goett.  1765-88 ;  continued  by 
Saalfeld,  Hamb.  1820 ;  and  by  Osterley,  Goett  1838). 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Goetze,  Georg  Heinrich,  a  German  writer, 
was  born  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  11, 1667.  In  1687  he  passed 
M.A.  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  in  1690  became 
Protestant  pastor  of  Bury,  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
In  1702  he  became  superintendent  of  the  churches  of 
Lubeck,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death, 
March  29,  1729  (according  to  others,  April  25, 1728). 
He  left  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  works,  mostly  on 
literary  or  historical  questions.  The  most  important 
are,  De  VigiliM  pcuckcdibus  veterum  christicawrum  (Lpz. 
1687, 4to)  :—De  A  rchidiaconis  veteris  Ecclesia  (Leipzig, 
1687,  4to):— Z)e  dubiis  Athanasii  Serais  (Lpz.  1689, 
4to) : — De  Luiheranismo  D,  Bemardi  (Dresden,  1701, 
4to),  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  St.  Bernard 
preached  tlie  same  doctrines  as  Luther : — ParcdleUsmus 
JudcBproditoris  ei  liomana  Ecclesice  (Lubeck,  1706, 4to) : 
— Eiogia  Germanorum  quorundam  Theologorum  (Lub. 
1709, 4to) :  tliis  work  contains  eighty-four  biographical 
sketches ;  etc. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.  xxi,  62  sq. 

Goetze,  Johann  Melchior,  a  German  divine, 
was  born  in  Halberstadt  Oct.  16, 1717,  and  studied  at 
Jena  and  Halle.     He  was  for  nine  years  (1741-50)  as- 
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sistant  preacher  at  Aschersleben,  was  then  called  to 
Magdeburg,  and  finally  became  pastor  of  St.  Catharine, 
at  Hamburg,  in  1755.  He  was  an  orthodox  Lutheran, 
and  attacked  especially  the  semi-infidel  writings  of 
such  men  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  Semler,  etc.  He  died 
May  19,  1786,  leaving  behind  him  more  than  sixty 
works,  the  most  remarkable  among  which  are,  Von 
des  fferm  Christi  hochwHrdigem  Abendmakl  (1757) : — 
Tkeol,  Untersuch,  d,  Sittlichk.  der  Dtut,  ifchavbUhne  (2d 
edit.  1770),  against  the  latent  neologism  of  Schlosser 
and  Alberti : — Exercitatlo  historico-theologica  de  pcdrum 
primitiwB  Ecclesice  JeUciori  successu  in  profliganda  gen- 
tium supersdtione  quam  in  confirmanda  docirina  Christi- 
ana (Halle,  1738, 4to)  i—Gedanken  fi.  d,  Befrachtung  von 
derBestimmungdes  Menschen  (Halle,  1748, 8vo)  : — Ver- 
thadigung  des  richtigen  Begriffs  r,  d.  Avferstthwig  der 
Todten,  gegen  Basedow  (Hamburg,  1 764, 4to),  etc.  His 
autobiography  was  published  in  1786  (8vo).  See  F. 
L.  Hoffmann,  Hamb,  Biblioph,  iv ;  Serapeum,  1862, 
No.  21  a,  22;  Thiess,  Gelehrt,  Hamb.  Deutsche  Biblioth- 
eca,  xvii,  615-629 ;  Lessing,  Mendelssohn^  Bis^k  und 
Got  tze  (Offenbach,  1787, 8vo) ;  Warhafte  Nackricht  v.  d. 
Leben  des  M.  Gotze  (Hamb,  1786,  8vo).— Herzog,  Real- 
Encgklqp,  v,  226 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin.  xxi,  64  f  q. 

Gk)fflne,  Leonard,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1618,  joined  in  1669  the  order  of 
the  Premonstra tenses  in  the  abbey  of  Steinfeld,  la- 
bored many  years  as  a  priest  at  Oberstein  and  Coer- 
feld  in  Westphalia,  and  died  August  11, 1719.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  devotional  work  (Ckristkathol,  Unter- 
richts  und  Erbauungsbuck)  which  has  passed  through 
a  ver^'  large  number  of  editions  and  is  still  in  common 
use.  There  arc  new  revised  editions  of  the  work  by 
Steck  (Tubingen,  9th  ed.  1869),  and  by  Diez  (2  vols. 
Wurzburg,  1864).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Gog  (Heb.  id.  iSa ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Fwy,  but  Fovy 
in  1  Chron.  v,  4 ;  Vulg.  Gog),  the  name  of  two  men, 
but  whether  they  have  any  connection  is  doubtful.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  Samaritan  and  Sept.  for  AoAO,  in 
Numb,  xxiv,  7,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  specialty, 
tradition  (Mishna,  Shabb.  118)  making  the  Messianic 
time  to  be  dlstingaished  by  an  antecedent  struggle 
with  €rOg,  as  the  Apocalypse  does  the  millennium.  See 
also  Hamon-ooo. 

As  to  the  signification  of  Gog,  it  appears  to  mean 
mountain^  i.  e.  Caucasus  (Persic  ibA,  Ossetic  ghogh^  i.  e. 
mountain;  and  even  the  clasf^ical  name  "Caucasus" 
originated  in  Koh^Kaf\  since  Caucasus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Scythian  people.  The  hardening  of  the 
last  sound  (A)  into  g  (gog  from  Ich)  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken place  early,  and  when  the  name  had  already  be- 
come that  of  a  people,  the  other  names,  Magog,  Agag 
(Samaritan  Agog,  gentile  Agagi,  Phoenic.  Agog')  also 
arose.  Another  explanation  from  the  Pehlvi  koka, 
"moon''  (see  Grabsckrift  des  DarivSjp.  64),  because 
they  prayed  to  the  moon,  is  improbable.  A  Shemitic 
eti^mology  is  also  possible.  From  the  reduplicated 
form  KAKA  (from  the  root  KS,  whence  !l&,  a  roof),  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  be  high  or  overtopping"  ^"i^  might  sig- 
nify a  mountain  or  summit  (compare  Arabic  jt/juy  breast 
of  a  ship,  i.  e.  something  heightened).  Figuratively, 
this  stem  would  mean  gigantic,  great  of  stature, potcer- 
ful,  warlike  (cognate  with  l)?"1p  of  Isa. xviii,  2) ;  comp. 
SanskrilrK,  to  be  mighty,  kavi  (in  the  Vedas,  Persic 
kav),  king,  modem  Persian  kavy  warlike  or  valiant;  in 
which  sense  the  Amalelcite  name  Agag  or  Agog,  the 
Heb.  name  Gog,  and  the  Phoen.  Agog  in  the  story  of 
Ogyges,  may  be  taken.  In  Gren.  xiv,  1  Symmachns 
has  taken  *^iA,  Goy,  i.  c.  heathen,  for  JilH,  Grg,  and 
therefore  translates  it  by  "  Scythians." — FOrst.  ffd>. 
Lex.  B.  v. 

1.  Sen  of  Shemaiah,  and  father  of  Shimei,  and  one  of 
tlie  descendants  (apparently  great-great-grandson)  of 
Reuben  (1  Chron.  v,  4).  B.C.  post  1856.  Most  copies 
of  the  Sept.,  however,  read,verj'  different  names  here. 
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2.  In  Ezekiel  Gog  is  (1.)  the  name  of  a  mixed  nee 
dwelling  in  the  extreme  north,  comprehended  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  the  Scylkiatu ;  thence  trana- 
ferred  (2.)  to  the  centre  and  representative  of  their 
race,  i.  e.  their  king  (chap,  xxxviii,  89).  Gog  comes 
forth  from  the  distant  north  (xxxviti,  15 ;  xxxix,  2), 
the  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshecli,  and  Tubal  (apparently 
also  of  Siras),  with  his  army  of  cavalry  (xxxviil,  15), 
marching  against  the  people  of  Israel,  where  he  is  mi- 
raculously encountered  (xxxviii,  17-23)  and  annihila- 
ted (xxxix,  1-8).  In  the  later  tradition  which  sprang 
from  Ezekiel' s  description,  Gog  along  with  Magog  rep- 
resents the  mixed  population  of  the  north,  the  Scythi- 
ans, Caucasians,  etc.  (3.)  Gog  is  the  name  of  the 
country  of  the  people  Gog,  i.  c.  of  the  Scythians ;  but 
this  only  in  the  somewhat  modified  language  of  the 
Apocalyptic  seer  (Rev.  xx,  8,  Fi^y,  together  with  Ma- 
ywy),  as  it  has  become  a  geographical  name  in  Arabic 
likewise;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  assertions  of 
other  Oriental  authors,  in  whose  traditions  this  people 
occupy  an  important  place,  as  the  name  of  a  country 
(see  D'Uerbelot,  BibL  Or.  p.  528).— FOrst,  s.  v. 

Interpreters  have  given  very  different  explanations 
of  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog ;  but  they  have  generally 
understood  them  as  s^'mbolical  expressions  for  the 
heathen  nations  of  Asia,  or  more  particularly  for  the 
Scythians,  a  vague  knowledge  of  whom  seems  to  have 
reached  the  Jews  in  Palestine  about  that  period.  Thus 
Josephus  {Ant.  i,  6,  3)  has  dropped  the  Hebrew  word 
Magog^  and  rendered  it  by  ^vOai ;  and  so  does  Je- 
rome, while  Suidaa  renders  it  by  Ile^ai — a  difference 
that  matters  but  little  in  the  main  question,  since  Djci^ 
^aiy  in  the  ancient  authors,  is  but  a  collective  name 
for  the  northern  but  partially-known  tribes  (Cellarius, 
Notxt.  ii,  753  sq.) ;  and,  indeed,  as  such  a  collective 
name,  Magog  seems  also  to  indicate  in  the  Hebrew  the 
tribes  about  the  Caucasian  mountains  (comp.  Jerome 
on  Ezek.  ibid.).  Bochart  (Phal.  iil,  18)  supports  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  though  by  but  very  precarious 
etymologies.  According  to  Reinegge  (^Detcrip.  of  the 
tktucatutj  ii,  79),*  some  of  the  Caucasian  people  call 
their  mountains  Gogy  and  the  highest  northern  points 
Magog,  The  Arabians  are  of  opinion  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Gog  and  Magog  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  beyond  the  Tartars  and  Sclavonians,  and  they 
put  Yajuj  and  Majuj  always  in  conjunction,  thereby 
indicating  the  extreme  points  of  north  and  north-east 
of  Asia  (Bayer,  in  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  i).  Nor  are 
there  wanting  interpreters  who  understand  by  the  Gog 
of  Revelations  the  anti-Christ,  and  by  the  Gog  of  Eze- 
kiel the  Goths,  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
5th  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  (See  Danderstad, 
Gog  ei  Magog^  Lips.  1663;  Ztitschr.f.tcissensch.  Thed. 
1862,  p.  111.)  In  the  Apocah'pse  these  names  appear 
to  symbolize  some  future  barbarian  or  infidel  enemy 
that  is  to  arise  against  Christianity  (Stuart's  CottmerU. 
ad  loc). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Maooo. 

Oogerly,  Daniel  John,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
missionary  and  scholar,  was  biom  in  London  in  August, 
1792,  and  at  fourteen  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Society.  He  showed  signs  of  remarkable  talent, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  a  local  preacher.  In  1818 
he  was  sent  to  Ceylon  to  take  charge  of  the  Wesleyan 
mission  press  at  Colombo.  In  1822  he  entered  the 
regular  missionary  service,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  preach  extempore  in  Cingale'se.  He 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  the  country,  especially  the  Pdli,  which  i?,  to  the 
Buddhist,  what  Sanscrit  is  to  the  Bmhmin.  He  was 
the  first  European  who  gave  any  critical  or  scientific 
study  to  this  dialect  In  1834  he  was  stationed  at 
^ladura,  where  he  had  special  opportunities  to  study 
Pali  under  learned- native  priests.  He  arranged  about 
15,000  words  for  a  dictionary,  and  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing copies  made  of  cUl  the  sacred  books,  with  their 
glosses.  This  copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Wesleyan  mission.    In  1838  Mr.  Oogerly  became  chair- 


man of  Iha  mlMioii,  and  afterwaida  geneml 
tandenL  The  government  appointed  him  one  of  tbe 
Central  School  Comminion  of  Ceylon.  In  1£$22  be 
had  become  one  of  the  tranalators  for  the  British  nod 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Cingalese  venkm  is 
largely  due  to  his  labon.  Every  wofd  of  all  tJie  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  printed  by  the  eodetj  pewcrt  under 
hia  eye  aa  editor  and  corrector.  Among  bin  most  im- 
portant literaiy  labors  were  contributions  to  the  Jokt- 
mo/  of  the  Bo^foU  Amatie  Sodetg^  and  to  other 
cals,  in  illustration  of  the  Pali  literature  of  Bi 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Ceylon  bnnch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Societ>'.  As  a  polemic  work  against 
Buddhism,  he  published  Chrittiam  Pfugmjfapti  ;  tht  Ez- 
ideneeg  and  Loetrmea  of  the  Chriilian  Reiffiim  s  in  Cin- 
galese (Colombo,  Wesleyan  Mission  Press,  18G2).  A 
native  gentleman  offered  fifty  dollars  for  a  BiBddlii»s 
refutation  of  this  work,  but  it  never  has  appenred.  Mr. 
Gogerly  died  September  6, 1862.  Both  in  Bnglan-J 
and  France,  he  was  recognised  as  the  noaster  of  Pali 
literature.  His  writings  on  the  subject  are  to  be  col- 
lected, it  is  said,  and  published  in  Paria. — Ijmdon  Qmtr- 
terly  Review^  April,  1863,  art.  v. 

Goguet,  AxTOiXB-YVES,  a  French  jniisGonsBlt, 
was  bom  at  Paris  Jan.  18, 1716,  and  became  oonnsei- 
lor  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.     He  applied  himself 
closely  to  literature,  and  especially  to  histcHical  stisi* 
ies.     His  name  is  chiefly  preserved  by  his  greet  work 
Origine  dee  Loii,  dee  Arie^  et  dee  Sciences^  dhes  U»  An- 
dene  Pe^plee  (8  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1758,  in  which  be 
was  assisted  by  his  friend  Fug^re).     It  treats  the  hie. 
tory  of  civilization  among  the  Assyrians,  Babyloni- 
ans, Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  the  early  Greeks,  in 
vol.  i ;  and  in  vol.  ii,  the  period  from  the  death  of  Ja> 
cob  to  the  establishment  of  monarchy  among  the  He- 
brews, with  the  usages,  etc.  of  the  Lydians  and  Pfairg- 
ians,  with  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  people  of 
Crete.     The  thurd  volume  carries  the  subject  down  to 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  oth- 
er two.     Goguet  adds  also  dissertations  on  ancieot 
coins;  on  the  astronomical  periods  of  the  Chaldean*: 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians,  £g}'ptians,  aM 
Chinese;  on  Sanchoniatho ;  and  on  the  autlKnticity 
and  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job.     Gog:uet  died  in 
1758.     His  work  has  passed  through  several  editioii^ 
in  France,  of  which  the  last  is  that  of  Paris,  1809. 3 
vols.  8vo.     There  is  an  English  translation,  Origin  nf 
Laws,  etc.  (Lond.  1775,  3  vols.  8vo). — Engiiek  Cycbp^ 
dia ;  Hoefer,  JVtmv.  Biog.  Gin^tUe^  xxi,  75. 

Qdim  is  thought  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  pfKV 
ple  in  northern  Palestine  (Dl^ift,  Gogim',  Josh,  xii  23; 
Sept.  Vutti n,y nig. geniesy  A.V.  "nations"),  whose  kin^ 
lived  at  Gilgal  (q.  v.).  A  similar  deugnation  is  eo>- 
ployed  also  in  Gen.  xiv,  1  respecting  Tidal  (q.  t.\ 
'*king  of  nations''  (Sept  c^^i/if ,  Vulg.  gentee).  It  is, 
however,  the  nniversal  term  for  Gbntii.es  (q.  v.). 

Qolng,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  an  influential  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  in  1786,  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1809.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  while 
a  member  of  college,  and  pursued  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Messer,  then  president 
of  the  college.  Dr.  Messer's  orthodoxy  was  not  above 
suspicion,  and  Mr.  Going  became  unsettled  in  his  doc" 
trinal  views  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  and  finally  be- 
came  solidly  grounded  in  **  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation." He  was  ordained  in  1811,  and  settled  st 
Cavendish,  Vt.  At  this  time,  out  of  forty-five  Bap- 
tist ministers  in  that  state,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had  an  extensive  in- 
fluence. He  was  called  in  1815  to  Worcester,  Mass. 
Here  his  labors  were  the  means  of  building  up  a  la^ 
and  efficient  church.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
public  education,  and  aided  in  founding  the  Newt(» 
Theological  Institution.  A  journey,  in  18S1,  into  what 
was  then  **  the  West,"  awakened  his  interest  in  home 
missionary  enteiprises.     The  American  Baptist  Homt 
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Hiflsionaiy  Society  was  formed  the  foUowtng  rear,  and  I 
Dr.  Going  was  appointed  corresponding  secretary. 
After  five  years'  successful  service,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  presidency  of  Granville  Collef^e,  Ohio,  now  Den- 
ison  University.  His  administration  of  the  college 
did  much  to  ^ive  it  a  substantial  foundation  and  to  in- 
sure its  healthful  growth.  He  died  in  1844.  He  was 
strong,  active,  indefatigable,  and  his  whole  energy  was 
Idndled  by  a  passion  for  usefulness.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Go'Ian  (Heb.  Golan',  ^^ht^  exile  accord,  to  Gesen., 
but  circle  accord,  to  Filrst ;  SepL  FavXatv ;  once  Gcl- 
lon\  "t'lbft,  "  Jceri"  at  Josh,  zxi,  27,  Sept.  riuXai/),  a 
city  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iv,  28)  allotted  out  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  east  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  71),  and  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan  (zx,  8).  We  find  no  fa- 
ther notice  of  it  in  Scripture ;  and  though  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  say  it  was  still  an  important  place  in  their 
time  {Onomatt,  s.  v.  FavXi^v,  Gaulon ;  Reland,  PaUxst, 
p.  815),  its  very  site  b  now  unknown.  The  word  is 
recognised  in  the  present  JcuUdn,  mentioned  by  Burck- 
hardt  {Syria,  p.  286)  as  giving  name  to  a  district  lying 
east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  composed  of  the  an- 
cient Gaulonitis,  with  part  of  Bashan  and  Argob  (see 
also  Robinson's /fueorcAef,  iii,308,dl2 ;  Append,  p.  149, 
162).  It  is  indeed  clear  that  the  Ciaulonitis  of  the 
later  Jewish  history  must  have  included  part  of  the 
more  ancient  Bashan,  if  Golan  gave  name  to  the  prov- 
ince, seeing  that  Golan  was  certainly  in  Bashan.  The 
city  itself  may  have  been  situated  on  tell  el-Fercu, 
which,  although  destitute  of  ruins,  is  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  Jebel  Heish  that  principally  consti- 
tutes the  modem  district  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  village  of  Nawa,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Jaulan, 
around  which  are  extensive  ruins  (see  Porter^  Handb, 
for  Syr,  and  PalestS),  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Go- 
lan ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ; 
and  Nawa,  besides,  is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  suggested  as  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Judas  whom  Josepbns  {Ani.  xviii,  1, 
1)  calls  a  Gaulonite  is  called  by  Luke  (Acts  v,  87)  a 
Galiliean.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Joeephus 
elsewhere  {War,  ii,  20,  4)  carefully  distinguishes  Gal- 
ilee and  Gaulonitis.  Yet  he  himself  elsewhere  calls 
this  veiy  Judas  a  Galilasan  {Ant,  zviii,  1,6;  xx,  6,  2 ; 
War,  ii,  9, 1).  It  is,  fh>m  this,  probable  that  Judas  had 
a  double  cognomen,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  bom 
in  Gaulonitis,  but  had  been  brought  up  or  dwelt  in 
Galilee ;  as  ApolIoniuA,  although  an  Egj'ptian,  yet  was, 
from  his  place  of  residence,  called  Rhodius  (see  Kui- 
nol,  in  Act.  v,  87).     See  Judas  (the  Galilean). 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to  by  Jo- 
sephus  {VavXavrj,  War,  i,  4,  4,  and  8) ;  he,  however, 
more  frequently  speaks  of  the  province  which  took  its 
name  from  it,  GattlaniHt  (rovXavtnc).  "Wlien  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  in  Bashan  ceased,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aboriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  subjec- 
tion, but  never  annihilated,  rose  again  to  some  power, 
and  rent  the  country  into  provinces.  Two  of  these 
provinces  at  least  were  of  ancient  origin  [see  Tracho- 
NITI8  and  Haurah],  and  had  been  distinct  principal- 
ities previous  to  the  time  when  Og  or  his  preidecessors 
united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish  history  as 
one  kingdom ;  but  subsequent  to  that  period  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  divided  into  four  provinces— Oaulanitis,  T^ 
chonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batansea(Jo8ephu8,  Ant,  iv,  6, 
8,  and  7,  4;  i,  6,  4;  xvi,  9, 1;  War,i,  20,  4;  iu,  8, 1; 
iv,  1, 1).  It  seems  that  when  the  dty  of  Golan  rose 
to  power  it  became  the  head  of  a  large  province,  the 
extent  of  which  is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Jose- 
phus,  especially  when  his  statements  are  compared 
with  the  modem  divisions  of  Bashan.  It  lay  east  of 
Galilee  and  north  of  Gadaritis  (Gradara,  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  8, 1).     Gamala,  an  important  town  on  the 


eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  El-Husn, 
and  the  province  attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gau- 
lanitis  {War,  iv,  1, 1).  But  the  boundary  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently  have  been 
the  river  Hieromax,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The  Jordan,  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at  Dan  and  Csesarea- 
Pfailippi,  formed  the  western  boundary  {War,  iii,  3,  5). 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
modem  province  of  Jaulan  (the  Arabic  form  of  the 
Hebrew  "(bid,  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  Fav- 
Xai/tnc)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaulanitis ; 
we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  their  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical.  Jaulan  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedfir  (the  ancient  Ituraea), 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Hauran  [q.  v.].  The  principal 
cities  of  Gaulanitis  were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Ju- 
lias or  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii,  22),  Seleucia,  and  Sogane 
(Josephus,  War^  iii,  8, 1,  and  6 ;  iv,  1, 1). 

The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
grass.  It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name  Mishor 
(^b'^r)  is  given  in  1  Kings  xx,  28,  26— "the  plam" 
in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  the  Israel- 
ites, near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  modern  Fik  (Stanley,  App.  §  6 ;  Porter,  Handbook 
for  Syr,  and  Pal.  p.  425).  The  western  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis, along  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  mgged,  and 
bare.  It  is  upwards  of  2500  feet  in  height,  and  when 
seen  from  the  city  of  Tiberias  resembles  a  mountain 
range,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the  supporting  wall 
of  the  plateau.  It  was  this  remarkable  feature  which 
led  the  ancient  geographers  to  suppose  that  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Gilead  was  joined  to  Lebanon  (Reland, 
p.  342).  Further  north,  along  the  bank  of  the  Upper 
Jordan,  the  plateau  breaks  down  in  a  series  of  terraces, 
which,  though  somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with  rich 
soil,  and  clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  luxuriant 
herbage,  Fpangled  with  multitudes  of  bright  and  beau- 
tiful flowers.  A  range  of  low,  round-topped,  pictu- 
resque hills  extends  southward  for  nearl}'  twenty  miles 
from  the  base  of  Hermon  along  the  western  edge  of 
the  plateau.  These  are  in  places  covered  with  no- 
ble forests  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  Gaulanitis 
was  once  densely  populated,  but  it  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely deserted.  Among  the  towns  and  villages  which 
it  once  contained  are  still  left  the  names  of  127  places, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  eleven^  are 
now  uninhabited.  Only  a  few  patches  of  its  soil  are 
cultivated ;  and  the  very  best  of  its  pasture  is  lost — 
the  tender  gross  of  early  spring.  The  flocks  of  the 
Turkmans  and  el-Fudhl  Arabs — the  only  tribes  that 
remain  permanently  in  this  region — are  not  able  to 
consume  it;  and  the  'Anazeh,  those  "children  of  the 
East"  who  spread  over  the  land  like  locusta,  and 
**  whose  camels  are  without  number"  (Judg.  vii,  12), 
only  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  May.  At  that  sear 
son  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  them — ^their 
black  tents  pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains,  their 
cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain,  and  their  fierce 
cavaliera  roaming  far  and  wide,  'Hheir  hand  against 
every  man,  and  eveiy  man's  hand  against  them." 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities,  and 
histoiy  of  Gauhinitis,  see  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria 
and  Paleet,  p.  295, 424, 461,  631 ;  Five  Yearg  in  Damat- 
ctw,  ii,  250 ;  Journal  of  Sac,  IM,  vi,  292 ;  Burckhardt's 
Trax,  in  Syria,  p.  277 ;  Wilson,  Land»  of  Bible,  ii,  819 ; 
Thomson,  Ltxnd  and  Boole,  ii,  12  sq. ;  Schwarz,  Palest, 
p.  220.— Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Bashak. 

Gold  (Gr.  xpvao^  or  xpwriov,  the  last  being  prob. 
a  diminutive  of  the  former  and  more  general  term,  and 
thereibre  expressing  gold  in  a  small  piece  or  quantity, 
especially  as  wrought,  e.  g.  a  golden  ornament,  1  Pet. 
iii,  8;  Rev.  xvii,  4 ;  [xviii,  16;]  or  gold  coin,  Acts  iii, 
6;  XX,  88;  1  Pet.  i,  18;  but  also  used  of  the  metal 
generally,  Heb.  ix,  4;  1  Pet.  i,  7;  Rev.  iii,  18;  xxi, 
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18,  21)|  the  most  valaable  of  meUlB,  from  its  color,  | 
lustre,  weight,  ductUit}',  and  other  useful  properties  ' 
(Pliny,  H,  N.  xxxiii,  19).  As  it  is  only  procured  in 
small  quantities,  its  value  is  less  liable  to  change  than 
that  of  other  metals,  and  this,  with  its  other  qualities, 
has  in  all  ages  rendered  it  peculiarly  available  for 
coin.  There  are  six  Hebrew  words  used  to  denote  it, 
and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job  xxviii,  15,  16,  17. 
These  are: 

1.  asit,  uikab',  the  common  name,  connected  with 
in^,  uiakeb'  (to  be  ydlow),  as  Germ.  ^eU,  from  ^/6, 
yellow.  Various  epithets  are  applied  to  it,  as  '^iine" 
(2  Chron.  iii,  6),  »*  refined"  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  18), 
"pure"  C^zod.  XXV,  11).  In  opposition  to  these, 
"beaten  gold"  (OSin»  't)  is  probably  mixed  gold; 
Sept.  IXaroi ;  used  of  Solomon's  shields  (1  Kings  x, 
16).  In  Job  xxxvii,  22  it  Is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  " fair 
weather;"  Sept.  vii^rj  xpvttavyovvTa  (com p.  Zech.  iv, 
12).  The  corresponding  Chald.  word  is  nn*!?,  dehaV 
(Dan.  ii,  32 ;  ui,  1,  6, 7). 

2.  liiD,  ieg(f/  (Job  xxviii,  16),  elsewhere  as  an  ep- 
ithet, *14:^D,  aagw<  (Sept.  kuiuKiov\  either  from  its 
compactneiSj  or  as  being  indoted  or  treasured,  i.  e. 
fine  gold  (1  Kings  vi,  20 ;  vii,  49,  etc.).  Many  names 
of  precious  substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  sig- 
nifying concealment,  as  "pQ^P  (Gen.  xliii,  23,  A.  V. 
"treasure"). 

3.  TB,  pat\  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii,  17 ; 
Psa.  xix,  10;  XX,  3;  ex,  127;  Prov.  viii,  19;  Cant, 
v,  11, 15;  Isa.xiii,12;  Lam,  iv,  2;  invariably  "fine" 
[once  "pure"]  gold),  probably  from  TTD,/>az(i*'',  to 
separate,  BosenmOUer  (Alterthumsk,  iv,  49)  makes  it 
come  from  a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy ;  but 
l'''.na  (2  Chron.  ix,  17)  corresponds  to  Tfil^  (1  Kings 
X,  18).  The  Sept  render  It  by  XiOoQ  Tifiioc,  XP^'^^^^ 
airvpov  (Isa.  xiil,  12 ;  Thoodot.  dm^Bov ;  com  p.  Thuc. 
ii,  13 ;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  19,  obrussd).  In  Psa.  cxix,  127, 
the  Sept.  render  it  ro?ro^<oi/  (A.V.  »»fine  gold");  but 
Schleusner  happily  conjectures  to  va^tov,  the  Hebrew 
word  being  adopted  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  xpvaoQ 
{Thes,  8.  V.  TuTcal^ ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  wa^iov). 

4.  "^sa,  hetsar'  (Job  xxxvi,  19,  fig.  of  riches),  or 
12Ja,  be'tser,  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
xxii,  24;  Sept.  UTTvpov;  A.V.  "^oW  as  dust"). 

The  poetical  names  for  gold  are : 

5.  DPS,  heUhem  (also  implying  something  concealed 
or  separated.  Job  xxviii,  16,  19 ;  xxxi,  24 ;  Psa.  xlv, 
9;  Prov.  xxv,  12 ;  Cant,  v,  11 ;  Lam.  iv,  1;  Dan.  x, 
6 ;  Sept.  xpvaiov ;  and  in  Isa.  xiii,  12  XiOo^  voXyrk- 
Xijii). 

6.  y'l'^n,  cftarti^'  =  "dug  out"  (Prov.  viii,  10, 18), 
a  general  name  (Prov.  iii,  14 ;  xvi,  16 ;  Zech.  ix,  3) 
which  has  become  special  (Psa.  Ixviti,  13,  where  it 
cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose,  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
ii,  9).  Michaelis  connects  the  word  with  the  Greek 
Xpvaog. 

Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen. 
ii,  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  discoveiy  of  it  (at  Mount 
Pangffius),  and  the  art  of  working  it  to  Cadmus  (//. 
N,  vii,  57) ;  and  his  statement  lb  adopted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Stromat.  i,  368,  ed.  Pott.).  It  was  at 
first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv,  22) ; 
and  although  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  "very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii,  2), 
yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  used  in  pttrchases,  is  made  till 
after  his  return  from  Egypt.  Coined  money  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients  (e.  g.  Homer,  //.  vii,  473)  till  a 
comparatively  late  period ;  and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs 
gold  is  represented  as  being  weighed  in  rings  for  com- 
mercial purposes  (comp.  Gen.  xliii,  21).  No  coins  are 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  (Layard's  JV»i. 
ii,  418).  "Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  David  gold  was 
not  used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was  considered 


merely  as  a  very  prwtons  article  of  commeree,  and 
v>eighed  like  other  articles"  (Jahn,  BUU.  Arch,  §  llo; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xxi,  25). 

Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times  '  t 
Chron.  xxii,  14;  Nah.  ii,  9;  Dan.  iii,l);  but  this  did 
not  depreciate  its  value,  because  of  the  enormooa  qoas- 
titles  consumed  by  the  wealthy  in  fumitni*,  ct<r.  .1 
Kings  vi,  22;  x,  passun;  Cant.  Iii,  9, 10;  EsUi.  i.  *i. 
Jer.  X,  9 ;  comp.  Homer,  Od.  xix,  65 ;  Herod,  ix,  82  u 
Probably,  too,  the  art  of  gUdrng  was  known  cxtensiyew 
ly,  being  applied  even  to  the  battlements  of  *  city 
(Herod,  i,  98 ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Lay  ard, 
ii,  264).  Many  tons  of  gold  were  spent  in  the  buDd- 
ing  of  the  Temple  alone,  though  the  expreeson  pS'*- 
r^oicf  at  sUmes  (2  Chron.  i,  15)  may  be  consideped  a? 
hyperbolical.  It  is,  however,  confirmed  by  the  hist*>rr 
of  the  other  AtUtic  nations,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Persians,  that  the  period  referred  to  really  abound- 
ed in  gold,  which  was  imported  in  rast  masses  fnsa 
Africa  and  the  Indies  (Heeren,  Ideen,  i,  1,  37  sqX 
The  qneen  of  Sheba  brought  with  her  (from  Ara»'  ^ 
Felix),  among  other  presents,  120  Ulents  of  gold  xt 
Chron.  ix,  9). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  goH 
are  Arabia,  SheU,  and  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix,  28 ;  x,  1 : 
Job  xxviii,  16 ;  in  Job  xxii,  24  the  word  Opkir  U  n5*4 
for  gold).  Gold  is  not  found  m  Arabia  now  (Niebnhr » 
Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be  (Artemldor.  ap.  Stra- 
bo,  xvi,  8, 18,  where  he  speaks  of  an  Arabian  liyt^J 
\l/riyfta  xpvaov  Karaipkpwv).  Diodorus  also  says  tlat 
it  was  found  there  native  (airvpov)  in  good-sized  nag- 
gets  (fiuXapta).  Some  suppose  that  Ophir  was  aa 
Arabian  port  to  which  gold  was  brought  (compare  i 
Chron.  ii,  7 ;  ix,  10).  Other  gold-bearing  countries 
were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Dan.  x,  5),  Parvaim  (2  ChroiL 
iii,  6),  and  (at  least  primevally)  Havilah  (Gen.  d, 
11).  No  traveller  in  Palestine  makes  any  menti«-'a 
of  gold  except  Dr.  Edward  D.  Clarke.  At  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  he  observes,  **  Native  gold  was  found  hm 
formerly.  We  noticed  an  appearance  of  this  kind,  bnt 
on  account  of  its  trivial  nature,  neglected  to  pay  prop- 
er attention  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  hints  Riven  It 
more  than  one  writer  upon  the  subject."  However, 
for  every  practical  purpose,  it  may  be  said  that  Piles- 
tine  has  no  gold.  It  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  Jew- 
ish writers  as  a  foreign  product.  As  gold  was  ven 
common,  relatively,  in  Egypt  at  a  very  eaiiy  datf, 
much  of  that  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Hebrews  was 
probably  obtained  thence  (Exod.  xii,  83;  xxxii,  2,  4; 
xxxviil,  24). 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Psa.  livi, 
10 ;  Prov.  xvii,  3 ;  xxvii,  21 ;  and  in  Isa.  xlvi,  6  the 
trade  of  goldsmith  (compare  Judg.  xvii,  4,  T  jS)  is  al- 
luded to  in  connection  with  the  overlaying  of  idol* 
with  gold-leaf  (RosenmUller's  Minerals  of  Scriptmr,  p. 
4&-61).— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Goi.i>smith. 

Gold,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  s^nnbol  of  great  valo^ 
duration,  incorruptibility,  and  strength  (Isa.  xiii,  13; 
Lam.  iv,  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  20 ;  Ptot.  xviii,  11 ;  Job  xxxvi, 
19).  In  Dan.  ii,  88,  the  Babylonian  empire  is  a  *'  bead 
of  gold,*'  so  called  on  account  of  its  great  riches ;  and 
Babylon  was  called  by  Isaiah,  as  in  oar  version,  "the 
golden  city"  (xiv,  4),  but  more  properly  "the  exact- 
ress  of  gold.*'  In  Eccles.  xii,  6,  some  explain  the  ex- 
pression '*  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken'*  of  the  human 
head  or  skull,  which  resembles  a  bowl  in  fonn.  la 
Rev.  iv,  4,  "the  elders,"  and  ix,  7,  "  the  locusts  h«fl 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold.*'  In  the  costume  (^ 
the  East,  a  linen  turban  with  a  gold  ornament  vas 
reckoned  a  crown  of  gold,  and  is  so  called  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Scripture  (Ley.  viii,  9).  Gold  denotes  spirit- 
ually the  redeeming  merits  of  Christ  (Rev.  iii,  18:  "I 
counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayst  be  rich"),  though  others  interpret  it  of 
being  rich  in  good  works  before  God.  In  1  Cor.  iiit 
12,  it  seems  to  denote  sincere  believers,  bailt  into  the 
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Chrifltiaii  Church,  who  wtll  stand  the  ficiy  tiial. — 
Weroyss,  SymboL  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Metal. 

Qolden  Calf  (nsd^^;^^,  e'gdmas»ekah\B.8Uer. 
image^  Exod.  zxxii,  4,  8 ;  Deut.  ix,  16 ;  Neh.  ix,  19, 
lit.  a  ccJfy  a  molten  image,  and  therefore  massive,  not 
a  mere  wooden  idol  plated  with  gold),  an  idolatrous 
representation  of  a  young  bullock,  which  the  Israelites 
formed  at  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxii,  3  sq. ;  compare 
Psa.  cvi,  19 ;  Acts  vii,  89  sq.),  interdicted  by  Jehovah 
(Uengstenberg,  Pentai.  i,  159) ;  and  eventually,  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  I  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  erected 
into  a  national  object  of  worship  (1  Kings  xii,  28  sq. ; 
2  Kings  X,  29 ;  comp.  xvii,  16 ;  Hos.  viii,  6  sq. ;  z,  5 ; 
Tobit  i,  5)  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (q.  v.).  See  Imaoe. 
The  symbol  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Eg^'pt 
(comp.  Ezek.  xx,  7,  8 ;  Acts  vi,  89 ;  see  Philo,  ii,  159 ; 
Hengstenberg,  PerUat,  i,  156  sq.),  where  living  bul- 
locks, Apia  (q.  v.),  as  a  living  symbol  of  sins  (Plu- 
tarch, Ind,  83)  in  Memphis  (Herod,  iii,  28 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
i,  21 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  805),  and  Mnevis  (q.  v.)  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  sun-god  [see  Egypt]  at  Heliopolis 
(Diod.  Sic.  i,  21 ;  Strabo,  xvu,  908),  were  objects  of 
worship  (see  Jablonsky,  Panih.  .£gyj)t,  i,  122  sq. ;  258 
sq. ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  480  sq.).  One  of  these  two, 
possibly  Apis  (Lactant.  Itutit.  iv,  10 ;  Jerome,  tn  Hos, 
iv,  15 ;  comp.  Spencer,  Leg,  RU.  Heh.  I,  i,  1,  p.  82  sq. ; 
Witsti  jEgypt,  II,  ii,  p.  61  sq. ;  Selden,  De  diis  Syr,  I, 
iv,  p.  125  sq. ;  Lengerke,  Ken.  p.  464),  but  more  prob- 
ably Mnevis  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  2d  ser.  ii,  97),  was 
the  model  of  the  golden  calf  which  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  and  perhaps  Jeroboam  afterwards,  set  up. 
On  the  contrary,  Philo  (0pp.  i,  871),  with  whom  Mill 
{Dissert,  Sacr.  p.  809  sq.)  agrees,  asserts  that  the  Isra- 
elitish  calf  was  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Tgphon; 
but  this  view  was  dictated  rather  by  tiieological  prej- 
udices than  historical  considerations.  Nevertheless, 
the  bovine  symbol  is  found  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Temple  (Ezek.  i,  10 ;  1  Kings  vii,  29),  and  is  one 
of  wide  prevalence  in  antiquity  (Movers,  Phdnic,  p. 
878  sq.).     See  Cherubim. 

How  Moses  was  able  to  consume  the  golden  calf 
with  fire  (S)")^),  and  reduce  it  to  powder  CiHIS,  pul- 
verize), as  stated  in  Exod.  xxxii,  20,  is  difRcult  to  say ; 
for  although  gold  readily  becomes  weak  and  to  some 
extent  friable  under  the  action  of  fire,  yet  it  ia  by  no 
means  thus  burnt  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  reducible 
to  dust,  and  be  susceptible  of  dissolution  in  drink. 
Most  interpreters,  e.  g.  RosenmiiUer  {Schol.  ad  loc), 
think  of  some  chemical  process  (which  Moses  may 
have  learned  in  Egypt,  see  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt. 
abridgm.  ii,  186  sq.),  by  which  gold  may  have  been  cal- 
cined, and  so  have  been  triturated  as  a  metallic  salt. 
Others  (Ludwig,  De  modo  quo  eomminutus  est  a  Moses 
vitidus  cmreus^  Altdorf,  1745)  believe  that  Moses  beat 
the  fire-checked  gold  into  leaves,  and  then  ground 
these  into  fine  particles  in  a  mill,  or  filed  the  melted 
gold  into  dust  (scobis  cnarta ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.yln^ 
7,  8 ;  see  Bochart,  Nieroz.  i,  863).  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  double  procedure,  and  in  the  expression  **  burn- 
ed with  fire"  (dxa  C)lia*^),  which  does  not  seem  ap- 
plicable to  a  chemical,  but  rather  to  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess.— Winer,  i,  644.     See  Calf,  Golden. 

Golden  City  (Mnn'iig,  madhebah';  Sept.  im- 
ttvov^aariiQ^YvAg,  tributum),  a  term  applied  as  an  ep- 
ithet of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv,  4),  and  occurring  nowhere 

else.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Aramiean  !l*?^,  goldy 
as  a  verb-form  (in  the  Hip.  part.  fem.)=^>oM-maHn^, 
i.  e.  exactress  of  gold,  a  not  inapt  emblem  of  the  impe- 
rial mart  (parallel  hemistich  *«r,^3,  grinding^ ;  or  else  = 
a  heap  or  treasury  of  gold  (Q  pref.  formative  of  place). 
So  Gesenius  prefers  with  hesitation  (Thes,  Heb.  p.  822 
b),  after  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra,  ete.  Others  (so  FUrst, 
Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.),  following  the  Targums,  Sept.,  Aqui- 
la,  Syriac,  and  Arab,  of  Sadias,  prefer  to  read  tiniin^, 


marhAcik'i  in  the  sense  of  oj^pression^  from  ^t?*^,  r<h 
hab%  to  scare  (compare  Isa.  iii,  5,  where  ^tVy  occurs  in 
parallelism  with  ^AS).     See  Babtlox. 

Gk)lden  Legend  (Lat.  Aurea  Legendd),  a  collec- 
tion of  legendary  accounts  of  saints,  long  very  popu- 
lar, in  almost  all  the  European  languages.  It  was 
compiled  by  a  Dominican,  James  de  Voragine,  also 
written  Yragine  and  Varagine,  about  A.D.  1280.  It 
has  177  sections,  each  giving  an  account  of  a  particu- 
lar saint  or  festival.     It  is  of  no  historical  value. 

Golden  Number,  the  number  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar  by  which  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  conse- 
quently the  time  of  Easter,  is  determined.  Easter-day 
being  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which  hap- 
pens upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March,  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  Easter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
out  the  precise  time  of  the  above  full  moon.  As  at 
the  end  of  nineteen  years  the  moon  returns  to  have 
her  changes  on  the  same  days  of  the  solar  year  and 
of  the  month  on  which  they  happened  nineteen  years 
before,  it  follows  that  by  the  use  of  a  cycle  consisting 
of  nineteen  numbers,  the  various  changes  of  the  moon 
for  eveiy  year  may  be  found  out  without  the  use  of 
astronomical  tables.  The  numbers  of  this  cycle,  ttom 
their  great  usefulness,  were  usually  written  in  the  cal- 
endar in  letters  of  gold:  hence  the  name,  golden  num- 
ber. Another  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
that  the  metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years  [sec  Chro- 
noloot]  was  originally  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on 
marble  columns.  The  rule  for  finding  the  golden 
numlier  for  any  particular  year  is,  *S4  ddlto  the  nun^r 
qfyearSf  and  divide  by  Id;  the  quoliefU gives  the  number 
of  cycles  y  and  the  remainder  gives  the  golden  number  for 
that  year;  and  if  there  be  no  remainder j  then  19  is  the 
golden  number^  ond  that  year  is  the  last  of  the  cydej*^ — 
Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Golden  Rose,  a  rose  set  in  precious  stones,  con- 
secrated by  the  pope,  and  sent  to  crowned  heads  and 
others  whom  the  pope  delights  to  honor.  This  rose 
,was  first  sent  in  1366  by  Urban  V  to  Joan,  queen  of 
Sicil}'.  The  pope  consecrates  one  ever}'  year  on  the 
4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  golden  rose  was  sent  to  the 
queen  of  Spain  just  before  her  downfall  in  1868. 

Golden  Wedge  (Q^^,  kethem^  Isa.  xiii,  12 ;  a 
poetical  term,  fine  gold^  as  elsewhere  rendered).  See 
Gold. 

Goldsmith  (qni::,  tsareph',  Neh.  iii,  8,  82 ;  Isa, 
xl,  19 ;  xli,  7 ;  xlvi,  6 ;  si.  founder  orfner^  as  elsewhere 
rendered),  a  metier  of  gold  (i.  q.  C)'^2J?,  maUreph^  "  re- 
finer," Mai.  iii,  2, 8).  See  Gold.  "  In  Neh.  iU,  81,  the 
word  so  rendered  (*^B"):C)  is  rather  a  proper  name,  Zor- 
PHI  (q.  v.).  *'  The  use  of  gold  for  jewelry  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  luxury  dates  from  the  most  remote  ages. 
Pharaoh  having  *  arrayed'  Joseph  *  in  vestures  of  fine 
linen,  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck;'  and  the  jew- 
els of  silver  and  gold  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  by 
the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt  (out 
of  which  the  golden  calf  was  afterwards  made),  suffice 
to  prove  the  great  quantity  of  precious  metels  wrought 
at  that  time  into  female  ornaments.  It  is  not  from 
the  Scriptures  alone  that  the  skill  of  the  Egyptian 
goldsmiths  may  be  inferred ;  the  sculptures  of  Thebes 
and  Beni-Hassan  afibrd  their  additional  testimony,  and 
the  numerous  gold  and  silver  vases,  inlaid  work,  and 
jewelry,  represented  in  common  use,  show  the  great 
advancement  they  had  made  in  this  branch  of  art.  At 
Beni-Hassan,  the  process  of  washing  the  ore,  smelting 
or  fusing  the  metal  with  the  help  of  the  blow-pipe,  and 
fashioning  it  for  ornamental  purposes,  weighing  it,  and 
taking  an  account  of  the  quantity  so  made  up,  and 
other  occupations  of  the  goldsmith,  are  represented ; 
but,  as  might  be  supposed,  these  subjects  merely  suf- 
fice, as  they  were  intended,  to  give  a  general  indica- 
tion of  the' goldsmith's  trade,  without  attemptmg  to 
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describe  the  means  employed"  (WilkiDSon,  Anc.  Egyp-  I  however,  that  neither  Eosebiiis,  nor  Cyril,  nor  Jerome, 
tiam,  abridgment,  ii,  138  sq.).     See  Metalluhoy.       |  nor  any  of  the  earliest  historical  writers  ever  spetk  of 

Golgotha  as  a  hilL    Yet  Ute 
/  *.  ujy^  j^  ^^  expression  most  have  become 

'    ~""    ~^  '  ~  '*""'  current  at  a  very  early  peri- 

od, for  the  Bordeaux  pilgriis 
describes  it  in  A.D.  333  u 
Mcntiadm  Golgotha  {Ituien- 
riuni  Hierosol,^  ed.We»cl.,p. 
593).  Dr.  Robinson  suggiesis 
that  the  idea  of  a  monU  origi- 
nated in  the  fact  that  a  roand- 
ed  rock  or  monticule  existed 
on  the  place  where,  in  the  te- 
ginning  of  the  4th  centair, 
tradition  located  the  scene  of 
the  crucifixion  {Bib.  Ra.  ii, 
376). 

All  the  information  the  Bi- 

1,  2,  and  8, 4,  are  wringing  out  the  water  from  the  gold  in  a  bag,  6,  rf;  a,  c,  frames  fup-  y^  giygg  03  regarding  the  Mte 
porting  the  bag  while  draining ;  /,  f7,  are  article*  oJT jewelry  on  a  frame,  e;  A,  a  box  con-  -  /^i^oth-  mav  be  "ttted  is 
UiDlnl  imptementm  i,  and  perhaji  a  crucible,  k.  The  hieroglyphics  (conaiating  of  the  of  OolgoUia  maj  ^-Y^'' 
bowl  In  which  the  metal  waa  waahed,  the  eloth  through  which  It  waa  strained,  and  the  a  few  words.  Cnns»  »« 
dropping  of  the  wUer^  unilcd)  read  •"  goldamlth"  or  "  worker  In  gold."  crucified  **  without  the 


Ancient  Eg>-ptian  Goldamltha. 


Gol'gOtha  (PoXyo^a,  for  Aram.  KP^I^^f,  Gulgal- 
ta  [comp.  Heb.  nba^ft,  2  Kings  ix,  35],  the  shdl,  as  be- 
ing globular;  the  Syr.  version  has goguUa),  the  vulgar 
name  of  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  evangelists  as  meaning  **the  place  of  a 
skull,"  and  hence  interpreted  by  the  equivalent  term 
Calvary  (Matt,  xxvii,  33 ;  Mark  xv,  22 ;  John  xix, 
17). 

Three  explanations  of  this  name  have  been  given : 
(1.)  A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  (see  Jerome  in 
£phea.  v,  14 ;  Eput.  xlvi ;  De  Sanct.  Locis)  that  Adam 
was  buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  crucifixion  the  drops  of 
Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
life,  whereby  tlie  ancient  prophecy  quoted  l*y  Paul  in 
Eph.  V,  14  received  its  fulfilment — "A wake, thou  Adam 
that  sleepest'' — so  the  old  versions  appear  to  have  run 
— *'and  arise  from  the  dead,  for  Christ  shalt  touch 
thee"  (^iirixl/avoit  for  iimpaiKTu).  See  the  quotation  in 
ReUnd,  Palast,  p.  860 ;  also  Raewulf,  in  Early  Travel- 
lerSy  p.  39.  The  skull  commonly  introduced  in  early 
pictures  of  the  crucifixion  refers  tp  this.     (2.)  Jerome 


Christ  va* 

(Heb.  xiii,  12),  "  nigh  to  tk 
city"  (John  xix,  20),  at  a  place  called  Golgotha  (Mitt. 
xxvii,  33).  and  apparently  beside  some  public  tbor- 
oughfare  (xxvii,  39)  leading  to  the  country  (Mark 
XXV,  21).  The  tomb  in  which  he  was  lain  was  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  (Mark  xv,  46),  in  a  garden  or  orchird 
(cr/TToc),  at  the  place  of  crucifixion  (John  xix,  41, 4?). 
Neither  Golgotha  nor  the  tomb  is  ever  afterwards  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  sacred  writers.  No  honor  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  them,  no  sanctity  attached  to 
them  during  the  apostolic  age,  or  that  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  it.  It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  tk 
4th  century  that  we  find  any  attempt  made  to  fix  the 
position  of,  or  attach  sanctity  to  Golgotha.  Euseblos 
then  informs  us  that  the  emperor  ConsUntine,''n.t 
without  divine  admonition,"  resolved  to  uncover  th* 
holy  tomb.  He  states  that  wicked  men  had  coxmA 
it  over  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  had  erected  on  the 
spot  a  temple  of  Venus.  These  were  removed  aixl 
the  tomb  and  Golgotha  laid  bare.  A  msgnififftt 
church  was  built  over  them,  and  consecrated  in  A.D. 
335  {VU.  ConMantin,  iii,  26-33).  There  can  be  litik 
doubt  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  occu- 


viov,  "of  a  skull,"  still  less  a  "skull,"  as  in  the  Ara- 
maic, and  in  the  Greek  of  Luke.  If  this  had  l)een 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  the  evangelists  should  have  been  so  explicit  in 
the  name.  That  it  was  a  well-known  spot,  however, 
has  been  inferred  by  many  from  the  way  in  which 


says  elsewhere  (in  Matt,  xxvii,  33)  that  it  was  a  spot  pies  the  site  of  that  built  by  Constantine.  The  (wdv 
where  executions  ordinarily  took  place,  and  therefore  writer  who  seriously  impugns  their  identity  w  Mr. 
abounded  in  skulls ;  but,  according  to  the  Jewish  Uw,  |  Fergusson  {Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  oj  Jetw- 
these  must  have  been  buried,  and  therefore  were  no  '  lem,  London,  1847),  who  asserts  that  Golgotha  was  on 
more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on  the  spot  than  any  I  Mount  Moriah,  and  that  the  building  now  called  the 
other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In  this  case,  too,  the  Greek  I  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  cho^ 
should  be  rorroc  Kpaviutv,  "of  skulls,"  instead  of  Kpa-  erected  by  Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Be- 
neath its  dome  is  a  projecting  rock  with  a  cave  in  it: 
this,  he  says,  is  the  real  tomb.  The  arguments  on 
which  his  theory  reste  are  mainly  architectural,  wtj 
are  unquestionably  forcible ;  but  his  topographical  and 
historical  argument  is  a  complete  failure.    He  says 

^   ^ .._^  _.    the  site  was  transferred  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders. 

it  is  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  each  except  Matthew  i  but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence.    Any 

one  who  has  examined  on  the  spot  the  topography  oi 
Mount  Moriah,  and  who  has  closely  inspected  the  ma- 
sonrj'  of  the  massive  wall  which  surrounds  the  whole 
of  the  Haram  area,  must  see  that  this  theory  is  unten- 
able. The  only  point  to  be  settled  is,  whether  the 
church  of  Constantine  stood  on  the  real  Golgotha. 
Eusebius  is  our  first  witness,  and  he  lived  300  yean 
after  the  crucifixion.    His  story  is  repeated  with  some 


having  the  definite  article — "the  place  Golgotha" — 
'*  the  place  which  is  called  a  skull*' — "  the  place  (A.  V. 
omits  the  article)  called  of,  or  after,  a  skull."  That  it 
was  the  ordinary  spot  for  such  purposes  has  been  ar- 
gued from  the  fact  that,  to  those  at  least  who  carried 
the  sentence  into  effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary 
criminal ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the 
soldiers  in  ^^eading  him  away"  went  to  any  other 
than  the  usual  place  for  what  must  have  l)een  a  com- 
mon operation.  But  the  act  of  crucifixion  was  so 
common  a  punishment  among  the  Romans,  especially 
upon  Jews,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  performed  al- 
most anywhere.  See  Crucifixion.  (3.)  The  name 
has  been  held  to  come  from  the  look  or  form  of  the 
spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and  skull-like,  and  therefore  a 

mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with  the  common  ,  . 

phrase  "Mount  Calvary."     It  must  be  remembered,    first  who  openly  opposed  the  tradition  was  Korte, 


changes,  and  numerous  embellishments,  by^  subse- 
quent writers  (Socrates,  II.  E,  i,  17 ;  Soaom.  H.  K.  1 , 
1 :  Theodoret,  Hist,  EccL  i,  18).  That  the  spot  i*  now 
marked  by  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  the  al- 
most universally  accredited  tradition  down  to  the  last 
century ;  for  though  many  were  struck  by  the  sin^lir 
position  of  the  church,  yet  they  got  over  that  difficol^ 
by  various  means  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  408).  a  he 
n' i.  u^ ^^_i_  ^^^^„^A  ^u^  ^■m^Aitimn  ^r»»  Korte.  a 
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German  traveller  who  visited  Jenualem  in  1738.  He 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Clarke  (TVaoeft),  Scbolz  (Reke^ 
and  De  Golgaikm  Situ),  Robinson,  Tobler  (GolgcUha), 
and  others.  The  identity  of  Golgotha  has  been  main- 
tained by  Von  Baamer  (Po^&^na),  Krafft  (die  Topo- 
grapkie  Jeruaalems),  Teschendorf  (iZetM,  ii,  17  sq.), 
Schulz  (JeruaaUmy  p.  69  sq.,  9G  sq.),  and  especially 
Williams  in  his  H<iy  City,  The  tradition  that  fixes 
the  site  of  Golgotha  upon  that  of  the  present  Chnrch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  older  than  the  4th  cen- 
tury, being  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  attribu- 
ted to  the  miracttlouB  discovery  of  the  holy  cross  by 
the  empress  Helena.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
tradition  respecting  a  site  which  could  not  well  have 
been  forgotten,  and  in  the  difidculty  of  finding  any 
other  position  answering  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  we  may  well  coincide  in  the  belief  that  it  repre- 
sents the  true  locality  (see  Strong^s  Harm,  andExpot, 
of  the  Goap,  Append,  i,  p.  4,  etc.).  The  question  most- 
ly depends  upon  the  course  of  Joeephus's  second  wall, 
and  the  position  of  Acra  as  determined  by  that  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tyroposon.  Dr.  Bobinson's  views  of  the 
relative  position  of  these  leading  portions  of  Jerusa- 
lem seems  to  be  unnatural  and  untenable,  being  ap- 
parently influenced  by  an  excessive  jealousy  of  all  tra- 
ditionary evidence.  He  therefore  decides  against  the 
identity  of  the  site  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(Bib.  Researches,  i,  408-61 G).  His  arguments,  however, 
are  vehemently  combated  by  Mr.  Williams  (Hoty  City, 
ii,  13-64),  and  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  has  ensued 
(see  the  Btbliotheca  Sacra  for  1843,  p.  164r-202 ;  1846, 
p.  418^60,  605-652 ;  1848,  p.  92-96).  Dr.  Robinson  to 
the  last  maintained  his  former  opinion  (new  ed.  of  Re- 
searches, i,  407-418 ;  iii,  254^268).  Other  travellers  are 
equally  divided  as  respects  the  identity  of  these  places, 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Robinson's  reasoning 
has  failed  to  satisfy  even  German  scholars  of  the  im- 
possibility of  this  position  of  Golgotha.  The  evidence 
of  locality  to  be  gathered  from  the  Gospel  statements 
as  to  the  scene  of  the  tomb  of  our  Lord  is  as  follows : 
The  palace  of  Pilate  and  the  judgment  hall  stood  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Haram  area,  where  the 
house  of  the  pasha  still  stands.  There  Jesus  was  con- 
demned, scourged,  and  mocked.  Thence  the  soldiers 
"led  him  out"  (Mark  xv,  20)  to  crucify  him.  They 
met  a  man  called  Simon  "  coming  out  of  the  country," 
and  compelled  him  to  bear  the  cross.  They  brought 
him  unto  Golgotha,  and  there  they  crucified  him.  The 
passers  by  reviled  him.  His  mother  and  some  others 
stood  by  the  cross  (John  xix,  25).  "All  his  acquain- 
tance stood  afar  ofl^beholding  these  things*'(Luke  xxiii, 
49).  A  combination  of  these  statements  of  the  evange- 
lists shows  that  it  lay  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
opposite  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  therefore  probably 
at  the  north-west.  See  Jerusalem.  The  traditional 
Golgotha  is  now  a  little  chapel  in  the  side  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  gorgeously  decorated  with  marble, 
and  gold,  and  silver.  The  monks  profess  to  show  the 
hole  in  which  the  cross  was  planted,  and  a  rent  In  the 
rock  made  by  the  earthquake !  (Porter,  Hand-book  for 
Syr,  and  Pal,  p.  166 ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii,  226  sq.) 
— Kitto,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Plessing,  Ueb.  GoU 
gatha  u.  ChrisH  Grab  (Hal.  1789) ;  Scholz,  De  Golgatha 
et  J,  C.  sepulcri  sUtt  (Bonn,  1825) ;  Schultze,  De  vera 
causa  nominis  Golgotha  (Numb.- 1782);  Themis,  GoU 
gatha  et  sanctum  sepulcrum  (in  Illgen's  Zeitschr.f  hist. 
TheoL  1842,  iv,  3-84);  Zorin,  De  Chrisd  extra  portam 
supplido  (in  his  Opusc.  ii,  193-7) ;  Finlay,  Site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  (Lond.  1847) ;  Berggren,  Bibel  und  Jo- 
sephus  u.  Jerusalem  u.  das  Heilege  Grab,  wider  Robinson 
und  neuer  ZionspUger  (Lund,  1862) ;  Tobler,  Golgotha, 
seiner  Kirchen  u.  Kloster  (Berl.  1860).     See  Calvaby. 

GoU'ath  (Heb.  Golyaih',  r^bj ;  Sept.  VoXia^,  Jo- 
sephus  VoXia^og),  a  famous  giant  of  Gath,  who  "  morn- 
ing and  evening  for  forty  days"  defied  the  armies  of 
Israel ;  but  was  eventually  slain  by  David,  in  the  re- 


markable encounter,  with  a  sling  (1  Sam.  xvii).  B.C. 
1068.  Although  repeatedly  called  a  Philistine,  he  was 
possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of  whom  a 
scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the  Philistines  af- 
ter their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii,  20,  21 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi,  22).  Some  trace  of  this  condition  ma}'  be 
preserved  in  tlie  giant's  name,  if  it  be  connected  with 
nVia,  an  exHe,  as  thought  by  Gesenius  (Thes,  Heb,  p. 
286).  Simonis,  however,  derives  it  from  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  stout  (Onom,  s.  v.) ;  while  FUrst  merely 
indicates  it  as  of  Philistian  etymology  (Heb,  Lex,  s.  v.). 
Hitzig  (GescH^  u,  Myihd,  der  PhiUst.  p.  76)  regards  it 
as  merely = TavXivrrtQ,  i.  e.  sorcerer.  His  height  was 
"six  cubits  and  a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21 
inches,  would  make  him  lOJ  feet  high.  But  the  Sept. 
(at  1  Sam.  xvii,  4)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vi,  9, 1)  read 
''four  cubits  and  a  span."  This  will  make  him  about 
the  same  sixe  as  the  royal  champion  slain  by  Antlmen- 
idas,  brother  of  Alcsus  (dnoXfiTrovra  ftiav  fiovov  ira" 
X«wv  dvb  wifiviav,  ap.  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  617,  with  Mai- 
ler's emendation).  Even  on  this  computation  Goliath 
would  bo,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  avrjp  frafififytOfara- 
roc— a  truly  enormous  man.  (See  Wichmannshausen, 
De  armatura  Gol,  Viteb.  1711.)  After  the  victory  Da- 
vid cut  oflr  Goliath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii,  61 ;  compare 
Herod,  iv,  6 ;  Xenoph.  Anab,  v,  4,  17 ;  Niebuhr  men- 
tions a  similar  custom  among  the  Arabs,  Beschr.  p. 
304),  which  he  brought  (ver.  64)  to  Jerusalem  (proba- 
bly after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ewald,  Gesch,  iii, 
94),  while  he  hung  the  armor  in  his  tent  See  Fight. 
His  sword  was  afterwards  received  by  David  in  a  great 
emergency  from  the  hands  of  Ahimelech  at  Nob,  where 
it  had  been  preserved  as  a  religious  trophy  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  9).     See  Giant. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  (see  Trendelenburg, 
De  pugna  Dav.  cum  Goliatho,  Gedan.  1792)  was  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Aze- 
kah,  probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin, 
although  a  confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  ^tn-JdAZa<l  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring 
of  Harod,  or  "  trembling"  (Stanley,  Palest,  p.  842 ;  see 
Judg.  vii,  1).  See  Elah,  Valley  of.  This  modern 
name,  however,  may  rather  be  (=the  spring  of  Gilead) 
a  reminiscence  of  Gideon's  exploit  (Judg.  vii,  8).  See 
Gilead.  The  circumstances  of  the  combat  (q.  v.)  are 
in  all  respects  Homeric,  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  Oriental  imagination  subsequently  in- 
troduced into  it ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  stones  used 
by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook,  "By  our 
means  you  shall  slay  the  giant, "etc.  (Hottinger,  Hist, 
Orient,  i,  3,  p.  Ill  sq.).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis  are 
yet  more  extraordinary.  By  the  Mohammedans  Saul 
and  Goliath  are  called  Taluth  and  Kaluth  (Jalut  in  Ko- 
ran, ii,  131  sq.),  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  horaoiote- 
leuton,  of  which  they  are  so  fond  (Hottinger,  Hist, 
Orient,  i,  8,  p.  28).  Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaantte 
king  of  the  name  Jalut  (Hist,  Anteislam,  p.  176) ;  and, 
according  to  Ahmed  al-Fassi,  Gialout  was  a  dynastic 
name  of  the  old  giant-chiefs  of  the  Philistines  (D'Her- 
belot,  Bibl.  Or,  a.  v*  Gialout).  In  the  title  of  the  psalm 
added  to  the  psalter  in  the  Sept.  we  find  r^  AavU  trpbg 
rbv  FoXidd ;  and  although  the  allusions  are  vagne,  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  this  psalm  may  have  been 
written  after  the  victory.  This  psalm  is  given  at 
length  under  David,  p.  687  (see  Hilscher,  Psa.  centes. 
quimquages,  prim.  Ulustr,,  acced,  vita  GcUaihi,  Bautzen, 
1716).  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no  more  definite  al- 
lusions to  this  combat  in  Hebrew  poetry ;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  song  now  attributed  to  Han- 
nah (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10)  was  originally  written  really  in 
commemoration  of  David's  triumph  on  this  occasion 
(Thenkis,  Die  Biicher  Sam.  p.  8;  comp.  Bertholdt,  Einl, 
iii,  916;  Ewald,  Poet,  BOcher  des  A,  B.  i,  111).  See 
Psalms. 

In  2  Sam.  xxi,  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath  of 
Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  "  the  stafiT  of  his 
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Bpcar  was  like  a  voaver's  beam/'  was  slain  l^  £lha- 
nan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St.  Jerome  {Qttcett,  Hth,  ad 
loc.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecture  that  Elhanan  was 
another  name  of  David.  The  A.V.  here  interpolates 
the  words  **the  brother  of/'  from  1  Chron.  xx, 5,  where 
tbU  giant  is  called  "  Lahmi."  See  StiebriU,  Die  Dii- 
vidUche  KrUgung  da  adiath't  (Ualle,  1742).— Smith, 
8.  V.     See  Elhanan. 

Qolius,  Jacobus,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1596. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  he  was  called  to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage at  Kochelle.  In  1624  he  became  professor  of 
the  Arabic  language,  and  in  1629  also  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Ue  died  Sept.  28, 1667. 
He  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
modern  Greek.  He  also  had  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  and  the  Liturg}'  translated  into  modem 
Arabic  by  an  Armenian  for  circulation  in  the  Levant. 
His  principal  work  is  liis  Lexicon  Arab.'Latinum  cum 
iftd.  Lot,  It  was  first  published  in  London,  and  sub- 
sequentlv  at  Leyden,  1G.)3,  in  fol.  See  Glasius,  Godge- 
herd  Nederlcmd,  i,  534 ;  Bayle,  Diet,  hiti,  et  Crit.  (J.  P. 
W.) 

GolioB,  Petnis,  brother  of  J.  Golins,  was  brought 
up  by  his  matemal  uncle,  Jan  Hemelaar,  canon  at 
AJitwerp,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  in  which  he 
remained  through  life.  He  shared  his  brother's  fond- 
ness for  Oriental  studies.  After  spending  several  years 
in  Palestine,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Rome.  He  translated  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis's  work,  De  Imitatione  Christie  into  Arabic,  and  la- 
bored on  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  language. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-four  he  went  to  convert  the 
heathen  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar.  He  died  at  Surat. 
See  Glasius,  GodgeUerd  Ntderland^  i,  536 ;  Bayle,  art. 
Hemelar.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Gk>mar,  Francis,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine 
and  polemic,  was  born  Jan.  30,  1563,  at  Bruges,  and 
educated  at  Strasburg  under  John  Sturmius,  and  at 
Neustadt,  where  the  professors  of  Heidelberg  found  a 
refuge  when  Louis,  the  elector  palatine,  had  banished 
them.  In  1582  he  came  to  England,  and  attended  at 
Oxford  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  and 
at  Cambridge  those  of  Dr.  William  Whittaker,  and  at 
this  latter  university  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.D.  in  1584.  The  elector  Louis  dying  in  1583, 
prince  Casimir,  his  brother,  restored  the  professors  of 
Heidelberg,  to  which  place  Gomar  returned  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  spent  two  years  there.  In  1587  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Flemish  church  at  Frankfort,  and  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  that  office  until  1593.  In  1594 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden. 
Here  he  remained  teaching  quietly  until  1603,  when 
he  became  the  zealous  opponent  of  his  new  colleague 
Arminius.  Arminius,  as  is  well  known,  opposed,  and 
Gomar  defended,  the  peculiarities  of  Calvin,  and  in 
this  controversy  Gomar  displayed  a  most  violent,  vir- 
alent,  and  intolerant  spirit,  and  endeavored  by  various 
publications  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  States  of 
Holland  against  his  rival.  The  combatants  disputed 
before  the  States  in  1608.  See  Arminius.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Bame veldt,  in  a  short  address  to 
them,  declared  that  he  thanked  God  their  contentions 
did  not  affect  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion;  Gomar  replied  that  he  "would  not  appear 
before  the  throne  of  God  with  Arrainius's  errors. ' '  On 
the  death  of  Arminius,  Gomar,  1609,  retired  to  Middte- 
burg,  whence  he  was  invited  by  the  University  of  ■ 
Saumur  to  be  professor  of  divinity,  and  four  years  after 
he  exchanged  this  office  for  the  professorship  of  divin- 
ity and  Hebrew  at  Gronin^on.  He  attended  tliS  Syn- 
od of  Dort  in  1618,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  Anninians.  See  Dort.  He 
visited  Leyden  in  1633  to  revise  the  translation  of  tlie 
Old  Testament,  and  died  at  Groningcn  Jan.  16, 1641. 


His  works  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1645  (fol.) ; 
also  in  1664,  Opera  omnia  tkeohgica  (Amsterd.  fol.>. 
See  Bayle ;  Hook,  EccUt.  Biog,  v,  832 ;  Moaheim,  CA. 
HiH.  cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii,  §  11 ;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  iHog. 
GeniraU,  xxi,  1^ ;  Herzog,  Real-EnqfUop,  v,  231. 

Ck>md.    See  Bitlrush. 


Go'mer  (Heb.  id.  ^^A,  vcmitldng,  or  perh.  heat,  1. 
e.  passion ;  SepL  Vaitip  and  Tofiip  or  r6fup\  the  name 
of  a  man  and  of  a  race  descended  fh>m  him,  also  of  a 
woman. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth  (B.C.  post  2514),  son 
of  Noah,  and  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  x,  2),  whose  descendants  seem  to  ba^e 
formed  a  great  branch  of  the  south-eastern  popolation 
of  Europe  (Gen.  x,  3 ;  compare  1  Chron.  i,  5).     In  the 
Scriptures,  however,  the  people  named  Gomer  (men- 
tioned along  with  Togarmah  in  the  armies  of  Mago^ 
Ezek.  xxxviii,  6)  imply  rather  an  obscure  and   bat 
vaguely-known  nation  of  the  barbarous  north  (Rosen* 
mQller,'  A  Uerih.  I,  i,  286  sq.).    The  Jerasalem  Tar^^m 
renders  (Jen.  x,  3  by  '^p'^ltX,  Africcen;  Arab.  Tpr>, 
Turk,     Bochart  (Phakg,  iii,  81)  identifies  the  name, 
on  et^nnological  grounds,  with  Phrygia  (from  "^CX,  to 
contume^  and  ^vyia^  from  ^vyiiv,  to  road) ;  Phrygia 
being,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  a  x^P^  fifiKtrv' 
piitro^,  and  part  of  it  bearing  the  name  of  KaroKtKaMf' 
fttvTi,  or  bwmt  (Strabo,  xiii,  628 ;  Died,  iu,  138).     But 
to  this  it  seems  a  fatal  objection  that  the  Phfygianfl 
formed  only  a  branch  of  the  Togarmians  (JosephnSy 
/in/,  i,  6,  1;  Jerome,  Quasi,  m  Gen,  x,  3),  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  the  stem  whence  the  To- 
garmians themselves  sprang.     The  same  objection  ap- 
plies to  the  suggestion  that  Gomer  is  the  German  race 
(Talm.  Yoma,  10  a) ;  for  this  comes  under  Ashkenaz, 
a  branch  of  Gomer.     Wahl  {Asieny  i,  274)  compares 
Gamir,  the  ancient  name  for  Cappadocia,  and  Kaliach 
(Ctmm,  in  Gen.)  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Cfiomari, 
&  nation  in  Bactriana,  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  11,  §  6), 
Most  of  the  interpreters  take  Gomor  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  the  Celtse,  and  more  especially  of  the  Cimmerii, 
Kf/i/upco(  (Herodotus,  i,  6, 15, 103),  who  were  already 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer  (Odyu,  xi,  14).     To  judge 
from  the  ancient  historians  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Plu- 
tarch, etc.),  they  had  in  early  times  settled  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  Crimea 
(from  the  Arab,  krim^  by  transposition  from  the  Hcb.), 
the  ancient  Chersonesus  Taurica,  where  they  left  traces 
of  their  presence  in  the  ancient  names,  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  Cimmerian  Isthmus,  Mount  Cimmerium, 
the  district  Cimmeria,  and  particularly  the  Cimmerian 
walls  (Herod,  iv,  12, 45, 100 ;  iEsch.  From,  Vi$Kt.  729), 
and  in  the  modem  name  Crimea,     They  forsook  this 
abode  under  the  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  they 
poured  over  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  commit- 
ting immense  devastation,  and  defying  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  power  of  the  Lydian  kings.     They 
were  finally  expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  settled  at  Sinope  and  Antandrus.     It 
was  about  the  same  period  that  Ezekiel  noticed  them 
as  acting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scythia).     The  connection  between  Go- 
mer and  Araienia  is  supported  by  the  tradition,  pre- 
served by  Moses  of  Chorene  (i,  11),  that  Gamlr  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter  conn- 
try.     After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia  Minor  their  name  disappears  in  its  original  form ; 
but  there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  both  the 
name  and  the  people  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  Otm- 
bri  of  the  nordi  of  Europe,  described  by  the  classical 
writers  sometimes  as  a  German,  sometimes  as  a  Celtic 
race.     The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favor  of 
the  latter  (Sallust,  Jug,  114 ;  Florus,  iii,  3 ;  Appian, 
De  Reb,  JU.  4 ;  DeU.  Citnli,  i,  29 ;  iv,  2 ;  Diodor.  v,  82 ; 
xiv,  114 ;  Plutardi,  Cam,  15 ;  Mar,  25. 27 ;  Dion.  Caa& 
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xliv,  42;  JuBtin,  zxiv,  8;  xxxviii,  3,  4);  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  Cimbri  were  Celtic,  and  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  Cymry  of  Britain  (Prichard,  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  CM:  Nations,  by  Latham,  p.  142 ;  Lath- 
am, Germania  of  Tadtus,  EpUegom.  p.  clxv  sq.).  By 
the  ancients  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Cimbri  were  held 
to  be  one  people ;  the  abodes  of  the  latter  were  fixed 
during  the  Roman  empire  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  (Den- 
mark), on  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine,  and 
in  Belgium,  whence  they  had  crossed  to  Britain,  and 
occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of  the  British  isles, 
but  were  ultimately  driven  back  to  the  western  and 
northern  districts,  which  their  descendants  still  oc- 
cupy in  two  great  divisions,  the  Gael  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales.  The  latter  name  pre- 
serves a  greater  similarity  to  the  original  Gomer  than 
either  of  the  classical  forms,  the  consonants  being 
identical.  The  link  to  connect  *  *  Cymry"  with  "  Cim- 
bri*' is  furnished  by  the  forms  Cambria  and  Cumber- 
land.  The  whole  Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  descended  from  Gomer,  and  thus  the  opinion  of 
Josephus  (AfU.  i,  6,  Ij,  that  the  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  propound- 
ed (Michaelis,  Suppkm,  p.  835  sq.).  From  the  place 
Gomer  occupies  in  the  roll  of  nations  in  Genesis,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  people  descended  from  him 
was  one  of  the  oldest,  and  this  would  fall  in  with  the 
half-mythic  character  of  the  Cimmerii  as  they  appear 
in  Homer.  It  is  plain  also  from  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6  that 
the  race  of  Gomer  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
living  to  the  far  north  of  Palestine,  and  this  accords 
exactly  with  the  site  assigned  to  the  Cimmerii  by  He- 
rodotus, whp  places  them  on  the  Caucasus,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  skirting  the  Euxine  and  coming  down 
on  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Colchis,  and  across  the  river 
Ilalys.  If  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Cimbri  are  identi- 
fied, and  the  latter  be  regarded  as  a  Celtic-speaking 
people,  the  statement  of  Jerome  that  the  Galatse  spoke 
a  language  not  greatly  differing  from  that  of  the  Tre- 
vei  i  (Proleg.  Lib.  ti,  ad  Ep,  ad  Galatas)  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  migrations  of 
the  original  Gomerian  stock. — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s. 
v.     See  Ethnology. 

2.  The  name  of  the  daughter  of  Diblaim,  a  harlot 
who  became  the  wife  or  concubine  (according  to  some, 
in  vision  only)  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i,  3).  B.C. 
cir.  725. 

Gomor'rah  (Heb.  Amorah\  M'jia?'.,  prob.  suhmer- 
sioHf  Sept.  »/  or*  ra  Fofioppa,  N.  T.  "Gomorrha"), 
one  of  the  four  cities  in  or  near  the  vale  of  Siddim 
(Gen.  X,  19 ;  xiii,  10),  apparently  overwhelmed  by  the 
destruction  which  caused  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xix,  24, 
28).  B.C.  20&1.  See  Siddim.  Its  king,  Birsha,  was 
one  of  those  tliat  joined  battle  with  the  forces  of  Che- 
dorlaomer,  and  in  the  rout  Lot^s  family  became  in- 
volved until  rescued  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  2,  8-11). 
B.C.  cir.  2080.  The  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  *'  cit- 
ies of  the  plain"  appear  to  indicate  that  they  stood 
close  together  (Gen.  xiii,  10 ;  xiv,  8-11),  and  that  they 
lay  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  present  lake, 
for  Abraham,  on  going  to  the  brow  of  Uie  mountain 
near  Hebron,  "  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  all  the  plain"  (Gen.  xix,  28),  and  this  he  could 
not  have  done  had  they  been  situated  further  north. 
The  battle  between  the  eastern  kings  and  tbe  people 
of  the  plain  took  place  '*  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which 
is  the  Salt  Sea"  (Gen.  xiv,  3).  The  phrase,  however, 
is  not  quite  decisive  as  to  the  precise  position ;  for,  as 
Reland  observes  (Palas^.  p.  254),  it  is  not  stated  that 
the  five  cities  stood  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  although 
this  perhaps  may  be  inferred,  and  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  name  of  Gomorrah.  This  city  appears  to  have 
been  next  in  importance  to  Sodom,  as  it  is  always 
mentioned  second,  and  often  these  two  of  the  four  cit- 
ies alone  are  named,  as  types  of  impiety  and  wicked- 


ness (Gen.  xviii,  20 ;  Rom.  ix,  29).  What  that  atroc- 
ity was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix,  4-8.  Their 
miserable  fate  is  held  np  as  a  warning  to  the  children 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix,  23) ;  as  a  precedent  for  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii,  19,  and  Jer.  1,  40),  of 
Edom  (Jer.  xlix,  18),  of  Moab  (Zeph.  ii,  9),  and  even 
of  Israel  (Amos  iv,  11).  By  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
by  Jude  (2  Pet  ii,  6 ;  Jude  ver.  4^7),  it  is  made  *'  an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodlj'," 
or  "deny  Christ."  Sunilarly,  their  wickedness  rings 
as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies  (see  Dent, 
xxxii,  82 ;  Isa.  i,  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  14).  Jerusalem 
herself  is  there  unequivocally  called  Sodom,  and  her 
peoi^e  Gomorrah,  for  their  enormities;  just  in  the 
same  way  that  tbe  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  caused  her  to  be  called  Babylon.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  N.  T.,  there  is  a  sin  which  ex- 
ceeds even  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  that,  namely, 
of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and 
Betbsaida,  were  gnilty  when  they  "repented  not,"  in 
spite  of  "  the  mighty  works"  which  they  had  witness- 
ed (Matt.  X,  15) ;  and  Mark  has  ranged  under  the  same 
category  all  those  who  would  not  receive  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles  (vi,  11),     See  Sodom. 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  passage 
of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the  vale 
of  Siddim  had  become  the  " salt,"  or  dead, "  sea"  (Gen. 
xiv,  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the  "sea  of  the  plain'' 
(Josh,  xii,  3) ;  the  expression,  however,  occurs  ante- 
cedently to  their  overthrow.  Josephus  (Ant,  i,  9) 
says  that  the  late  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  was  form- 
ed out  of  what  used  to  be  the  valley  where  Sodom 
stood ;  but  elsewhere  he  declares  that  the  territory  of 
Sodom  was  not  submerged  in  the  lake  (  War,  iv,  8,  4), 
but  still  existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  region  still ;  and  certain]}'  nothing  in 
Scripture  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed by '  submersion  (though  they  may  have  been 
submerged  afterwards  when  destroyed),  for  their  de- 
struction is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brimstone  and 
fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix,  24 ;  see 
also  Deut.  xxix,  22,  and  Zeph.  ii,  9 ;  also  Peter  and 
Jude  before  cited).  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomatiicon, 
merely  says  of  Sodom,  '^civitas  impiorum  divino  igne 
consumpta  juxta  mare  mortuum"  (s.  v.  ^odofia^  Sodo- 
ma ;  comp.  s.  v.  Vofifiopa,  Gommora).  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  (ap.  L^gol.  Thetaur. 
vii,  dccxxxix-lxxviii),  though  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  his  conclusions.  Among  modem 
travellers,  Dr.  Robinson  Ehows  that  the  Jordan  could 
not  have  ever  flowed  into  the  gulf  of  'Akabah ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  rivers  of  the  desert  themselves  flow 
northwards  into  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Arabau.  This, 
added  to  the  configuration  and  deep  depression  of  the 
valley,  serves  in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must 
have  always  been  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan 
flowed ;  though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  less 
extent  than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern 
part  of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to  him, 
at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably  being  sit- 
uated in  the  mouth  of  wady  Kerah,  as  it  opens  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  same  plain,  he 
remarks,  were  slime-pits,  or  wells  of  bitumen  (Gen. 
xiv,  10);  "salt-pits"  also  (Zeph  ii,  9);  while  the  en- 
largement of  the  lake  he  considers  to  have  been  caused 
by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected 
with  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities — volcanic 
agency,  that  of  earthquakes,  and  the  like  (Btbl.  Hes,  ii, 
187-192,  2d  ed.).  He  might  have  adduced  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great 
difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former  1300,  the 
latt«r  only  18  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly  con- 
firms the  above  view  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  287,  2d  ed.). 
Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or  fancied  that 
they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  not 
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ftf  from  the  shore  (see  Maundrell,  EarUf  Tratdten^  p. 
454). — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.  M.  de  Saulcy  is  eon- 
fldent  he  tato  disooTered  the  remains  of  Gomomh  in 
certain  rains  which  he  reports  in  a  ralley  by  the  name 
of  Gumrar,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  jast 
north  of  Ain  el-Fesbkah  {Dt€ul  Sea,  ii,  49) ;  bat  Van  de 
•Velde  makes  light  of  this  acooant  (^Narrativej  ii,  115 
sq.),  which,  indeed,  lacks  confirmation,  especially  as  it 
is  generally  believed  that  the  sites  of  these  cities  are 
all  buried  ander  the  southern  shallows  of  the  lake. 
See  Dead  Sba. 

Gtomo'rrha,  the  manner  in  which  the  name  Go- 
morrah (q.  V.)  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  and  the  N.  T.,  following  the  Greek  form  of 
the  word  Toti6{ipa  (2  Esd.  ii,  8 ;  Matt,  z,  15 ;  Mark  vi, 
11 ;  Bom.  ix,  29 ;  Jade  7 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  6).— Smith,  s.  t. 

Gondulf,  or  Gundalfi  a  Xorman  priest,  was  bom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Roaen  in  1028.  After  entering 
the  Church,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  com- 
pany with  the  archdeacon  William,  afterwards  archbish- 
op of  Rouen.  On  bis  return,  being  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, he  vowed  to  become  a  monk,  and  in  1059  be  en- 
tered the  convent  of  Bee,  where  ho  became  intimate  with 
Anselm.  Lanfranc,  prior  of  Bee,  being  in  1063  appoint- 
ed abbot  of  St.  Stephen  of  Caen,  chose  Gondulf  for  his 
coa4jator,  and  still  retained  him  when  called  in  1070  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Through  his  influ- 
ence Gondulf  was  created  archbishop  of  Rochester 
March  19, 1077,  and  restored  that  see  to  its  former  im- 
portance. After  the  death  of  Lanfranc  he  adminbter- 
ed  for  four  years  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  to 
which  Anselm  was  then  appointed.  The  pleasure  of 
their  meeting  was  soon  disturbed  by  difficulties  occur- 
ing  between  the  new  archbishc^,  William  Rufus,  and 
Henry  I.  Gondulf,  while  faithful  to  his  Church  and 
to  his  friend,  managed,  however,  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  both  parties,  and  after  king  William^s 
death  exerted  himself  to  prevent  civil  war,  and  to  se- 
cure the  crown  for  Henry.  These  services  gave  him 
great  influence,  which  he  used  for  the  benelit  of  his 
diocese.  He  died  at  Rochester  in  1108.  Gondulf  en- 
joyed great  reputation  for  learning:  he  devoted  his 
time  largely  to  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate version.  He  was  also  renowned  for  his  elo- 
quence, but  none  of  his  sermons  arc  extant  now.  Of 
hu  correspondence  with  Anselm  there  remains  but  one 
letter,  which,  with  an  epistle  to  the  monks  of  Bee,  is 
all  we  have  of  his  writings.  See  Vita  Gondulphi  (in 
Wharton, ^n^/ia  sacra);  ffUi.  litttraire  de  la  France 
(vol.  ix) ;  RSmusat,  Hist,  de  St,  Aruelme ;  Hoefer,  Nowo, 
Biog.  Ginerale,  xxi,  196. 

GoneaiuB,  Peter  (Conjfza,  Gomadzki,  Gonumdz- 
ki)j  one  of  the  early  Unitarians  of  PoUnd,  was  bom  in 
Goniadz  in  1525.  His  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  early  part  of  his  public  career 
won  him  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  hav- 
ing in  1554  undertaken  a  journey  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  he  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
Servetus,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland  he  rejected  all 
creeds  except  the  Apostles',  and  openly  advocated  Uni- 
tarian ism.  He  declared  himself  against  infant  bap- 
tism also.  Chiefly  through  his  influence,  the  Reform- 
ed Church  of  Poland  was  divided  in  15G5  into  two  par- 
ties, Trinitarians  and  Unitarians.  See  Sandii  BibU- 
Gtheca  AfUkrin,  p.  40;  Fock,  Der  Socinianismut  (Kiel, 
1847) ;  Lukaszewicz,  GeBc/dchte  d.  reformirten  Kirchen 
in  Lithauen,  ii,  69  (Lips.  1848-50) ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist, 
iii,  228,  note  12 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncykbp,  v,  245 ;  Kra^ 
sinski.  Reformation  in  Poland  (Lps.  1841). 

Gonfalon,  a  large  colored  banner,  cut  at  the  bot- 
tom so  as  to  leave  pendant  points.  The  name  is  applied 
principally  to  ecclesiastical  banners,  carried  around  to 
raise  the  vassals  of  a  church  fief  to  defend  charch 
property.  The  color  was  varied  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  or  monastery, 
e.  g.  red  for  a  martyr,  green  for  a  bishop,  etc     The 


bearers  were  called  gonrfalomen.  Some  writers  as- 
cribe to  these  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  canying 
banners  in  the  Roman  Catholic  prooeaaioDi. 

OonorrhoBa.    See  Issue. 

Gk>nsalvl    See  Consalvi. 

Gonxaga.    See  Aloysids  of  Cvonzaoa. 

Gtonzales  (Gonzalo)  de  Beroeo.  Juav,  the 
most  ancient  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  in  1196  at  Arili. 
in  Castile,  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  and  died  in 
1266.  He  is  the  author  of  poetical  works  on  the  Mass, 
on  Doomsday,  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  Life  of  Stl 
Dominic,  etc.  They  are  printed  in  Sanchezes  ColeC' 
don  de  poesias  castellanat  anterioret  al  nglo  xr  (Madrid, 
1775-90,  8  vols.).  Some  writers  on  Spanish  literatare 
attribute  to  his  worlcs  a  decisive  influence  on  the  pecul- 
iar development  of  Spanish  poetr}%     (A.  J.  S.) 

Gkuizales,  Tirso,  a  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  the  17th  centuf}'.     Having  entered  iYie  or- 
der of  Jesuits,  he  became  profeesor  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  and  was  elected  general  of  hia  order 
about  1685.     He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  probabiOsm 
(q.  v.),  which  was  upheld  by  the  casuists  of  the  order, 
and  ai&rmed  that  it  originated  not  among  the  Jesuits, 
but  among  the  Augustinians,  one  of  whom,  Blichael 
Salonius  (1592),  was  its  author.     According  to  Gon- 
zalez, it  was  only  in  the  year  after  it  was  promul^'ated 
by  Salonius  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jesuit  Valen- 
tia,  and  developed  in  1698  by  Vasquez.     Wliile  ad- 
mitting  that  the  doctrine  was  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  pointed  at  Femand  Rebello,  Paolo  Com- 
itelo,  and  Andrea  Le  Blanc  (jCandidua  PkiloUtes),  vbo 
had  opposed  it  in  their  writings.     Yet  Gonzalez  did 
not  consider  it  obligatory  for  all  the  members  of  his 
order  to  adopt  his  views :  he  permitted  each  one  to  fol- 
low his  opinions  and  his  interest.     The  work  he  wrote 
on  the  subject  encountered  so  much  opposition  that  it 
remained  twenty-five  years  in  MS.  before  beinff  print- 
ed, and  afterwards  appears  to  have  found  but  few  par- 
tisans among  the  Jesaito.     Father  Oliva,  director  of 
the  Index,  greatly  opposed  the  book,  notwithstanding 
the  approbation  given  to  it  by  pope  Innocent  IX.   The 
first  edition  bore  the  title  Fttndamentum  Tkeologia 
moralis^  id  est  iractatus  theologicus  de  recto  uso  opm'O- 
num  probabilium  (Dillingen,  1689;  Naples,  Roroc,  Ir- 
ons, Antwerp,  1694, 4to).     The  text  of  the  latter  edi- 
tions has  been  altered  in  several  passages,  and  the 
earlier  ones  have  been  destroyed.    Gonzalez  wrote  sho 
De  InfaUibUUate  Romam  Pontifcis  m  definiendisjidfi  d 
morum  eontroversiis  extra  concilium,  generale  (Rome, 
1689,  4to ;  printed  by  order  of  Innocent  IX,  and  sup- 
pressed by  Alexander  VIII) : — Manududio  adornvtr- 
sionem  Mahometanorum  (Dillingen,  1680, 4to) :—  Veriiat 
ReUffionis  caiAoliccB  demonHrata  (Lille,  1696,  I2mo). 
See  Dupln,  Bibli.  des  Auteurs  eccles.  du  17-*  sikU  (pt. 
iv) ;  Jour,  des  Savants  (1695, 1698) ;  Richard  et  Girand, 
BibL  sacrie;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GkUraUj  xxi,  252. 

Good  (Lat.  bonumj  is  variously  defined  by  moral- 
ists, according  to  the  nature  of  their  ethical  theories. 
The  Stoic  would  define  it  to  be  that  which  is  aceordvig 
to  nature;  the  Epicurean,  that  which  increases pleasttj 
or  dimimshes  pain;  the  Idealist,  that  which  accords 
with  the  fitness  of  things ;  the  Christian  theologian,  Uut 
which  accords  with  the  revealed  wiU  of  God.  So  the 
philosophical  schools  give  various  and  even  contrs- 
dictory  definitions  of  the  highest  good  (summum  (f 
num).  Thus  Aristippus  placed  it  in  pleasure  in  acttv-^ 
itg;  Epicurus,  in  pleasure  in  repose;  Zeno,  in  t«fl' 
quiUity  of  mind ;  Kant,  in  well  being  conditioned  on 
morality ;  the  Materialists,  in  self-love. 

Schleiermacher  states  his  views  of  the  subject «» 
follows :  In  ethics  there  are  three  fundamental  con- 
ceptions—dutj',  virtue,  good.  Duty  is  the  obll«**J?J 
of  moral  action ;  virtue  is  the  moral  power  of  tw 
agent;  the  highest  good  is  the  objective  aim  of  botfi. 
In  the  svstems  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  ethics  is  the  doc 
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trine  of  duifff  and  its  development  becomes  sampler  a 
treatment  of  individual  virtues.  In  opposing  this 
view,  Schleiermacber  maintains  that  a  system  of  mor- 
al precepts,  or  formulcu  of  duty ^  even  though  it  might 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  man,  could  only  be  applied 
in  isolated  cases  and  single  acts,  leaving  ihe  moral  life 
€u  a  whole  still  unexplained.  It  is  only  in  a  very  lim- 
ited sphere  that  a  moral  agent  acts  alone,  and  without 
reference  to  other  agents ;  and  his  virtue  has  relation 
to  a  general  state  of  things,  to  produce  which  other 
agents  co-operate.  Schleiermacher  charges  the  exist- 
ing ethical  systems  with  making  an  unnatural  schism 
between  the  law  of  action  (duty)  and  the  active  power 
(virtue)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resulting  actions  on 
the  other  hand;  and  also  with  leaving  entire  spheres 
of  human  action,  of  unquestionably  moral  character,  in 
the  domain  of  adi^hora  (things  indifferent),  instead 
of  bringing  them  under  Uie  authority  of  moral  law. 
To  remedy  these  alleged  confusions,  Schleiermacher 
seeks  for  an  orgcmic  principle  of  ethics,  which  shall  be 
at  once  objective,  systematic,  and  comprehensive.  He 
finds  it  in  the  Jd^eH  ffood,  which  can  be  completely 
apprehended,  not  in  its  relations  to  the  individual  mere- 
ly, but  with  reference  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 
From  this  principle  the  whole  sphere  of  ethics  may  be 
mapped,  placing  universal  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  organizing  reason  (the  univereal  reason  of  human- 
ity) on  the  other.  In  this  theor}"  Schleiermacber  ex- 
pressly recognises  the  authority  of  Plato,  who,  in  bis 
Philebus  investigated  the  **  highest  good."  Aristotle, 
in  whom  the  idea  of  virtue  was  the  highest,  places  the 
highest  good  in  (iiSaifiovia,  individual  happiness — not, 
however,  in  the  Epicurean  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of 
K*^rjc  TiXfiat;  ivkpyeta  kot  dptTrjv  TtXtiav,  the  work- 
ing out  or  realization  of  a  perfect  life  through  perfect 
virtue. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  history  of  ethics, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  definition  of  the  **  highest  good," 
we  must  particularly  notice  the  distinction  (1)  between 
the  individual  and  the  general,  indicated  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  by  Epicu- 
rus and  the  Stoics ;  (2)  the  resulting  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  and  subjective,  according  to  which 
the  **  highest  good"  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  conditio»  of 
man  (e.  g.  Epicurean  enjoyment,  Stoical  endurance) ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  product  of  human  activity,  the 
end  of  humanity  as  a  whole ;  (3)  the  consequent  moral 
theories  otpleamre  or  of  activity^  according  to  the  for- 
mer of  which  the  **  highest  good"  lies  in  enjoyment, 
while  according  to  the  latter  it  lies  in  moral  activity. 
In  the  language  of  Christian  theology,  **the  highest 
good"  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  includes  within  it- 
self all  ethical  elements,  the  individual  and  the  gen- 
eral, activitj'  and  happiness,  theory  and  practice,  means 
and  end.  The  meane  of  securing  the  **  highest  good" 
is  to  promote  the  advancement  of  that  kingdom ;  the 
end,  the  *' highest  good"  itself,  is  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom,  to  the  individual,  in  his  personal  salvation ; 
to  the  universal  race,  in  the  realization  of  the  promise 
«' God  shall  be  all  in  all !"  See  Schleiermacher,  Elhr 
iache  Abhandlungen,  in  his  PhU,  NachUusen,  ii,  12, 13; 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  s.  v.  Ethik,  Tugcnd. 

Good,  John  Masow,  M.  D.,  a  physician  and  gen- 
eral scholar,  was  bom  at  Epping,  England,  May  25, 
1764,  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  Lon- 
don, 1820.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  writ- 
er, and  his  learning  was  multifarious  rather  than  pro- 
found. Besides  a  number  of  medical  works,  he  pub- 
lished The  Song  of  Solomon,  tn  English  veree,  teith  notes, 
etc.  (Lond.  1803,  Syoy.^MemoirsofAlex,  Geddee,  LL.D. 
(Lond.  1803, 8vo)  [see  Geddes]  :—Lueretiu»,  translated, 
uith  notes  (Lond.  1805-7,  2  vols.  4to)  i-^The  Book  of 
Job,  newly  translated,  with  notes  (Lond.  1812,  8vo) : — 
The  Book  of  Proverbs,  translated  (Lond.  1822,  8vo)  :— 
The  Book  of  Psahns,  translated,  just  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jan.  2, 1827.  Dr.  Good  also  contrib- 
uted largely  to  several  periodicals,  not  only  in  medi- 


cal science,  but  in  almost  every  branch  of  literatureii 
"  The  extent  and  variety  of  Dr.  Good's  works  are  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  their  character;  they  evince  great 
industry,  with  a  retentive  and  orderly  mind,  and  every 
mark  of  sincerity  andfpiety ;  but  they  show  that  he 
was  deficient  in  judgment,  critical  acumen,  and  per- 
sonal observation ;  and  his  medical  writings  especial- 
ly are  hence  of  for  less  value  than  the  labor  that  must 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them  might  have  given  them, 
had  it  been  letter  directed.  But  he  seemed  to  have 
no  suspicion  of  his  unfitness  for  any  literary  task,  and 
henpe  never  hesitated  to  undertake  any  project,  though 
most  unsuited  to  his  habits  and  requirements.  Thus, 
although  wanting  every  requisite  qualification  for  such 
a  duty,  his  overweening  self-confidence  led  him  not 
only  to  consent  to  edit  the  letters  of  Junius,  but  to  se- 
lect, merely  from  his  own  opinion  of  resemblance  of 
style,  other  lettera  which  had  been  published,  under  a 
great  variety  of  names,  in  Woodfall's  Advertiser,  and 
without  scruple  assign  them  to  the  great  unknown,  to 
the  utter  confusion,  as  it  has  proved,  of  almost  all  sub- 
sequent investigations  respecting  the  author  of  the  Ju- 
nius letters,  and  judgment  of  his  character  and  conduct. 
Dr.  Good's  principal  faculty  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
cility of  acquiring  languages :  he  had  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  in  his  father's  school ;  while  an  ap- 
prentice he  acquired  Italian,  and  soon  after  commenced 
Hebrew.  While  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Lucre- 
tius he  studied  German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  and 
afterwards, at  different  times,  Arabic,  Persian,  Russian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Chinese.  Of  his  knowledge  of  all  these, 
evidence  is  presented  in  unpublished  translations,  in 
reviews  of  their  literature,  and  in  the  constant  refer- 
ences made  to  their  works  in  Iiis  medical  and  other 
writings.  A  biography  of  Dr.  Good  was  published  by 
his  friend.  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregtiry,  in  1  vol.  8vo."  In 
early  life  Dr.  Good  was  a  Socinian,  but  about  1817  he 
embraced  fully  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  led 
an  earnest,  religious  life,"  seen  and  known  of  all  men." 
See  Jamleson,  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  p.  229 ;  English 
Cydopadia;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  698. 

Good  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  before 
Easter,  called  Good  Friday  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Among  the 
Saxons  it  was  denominated  Long  Friday,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  length  of  the  fast. 

(1.)  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the  da}'  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion  was  religiously  observed,  not  in- 
dependently, but  as  a  part  of  Uie  sacred  season  of  Eas- 
ter, which  was  celebrated  by  Christians  instead  of  the 
Jewish  passover,  in  commemoration  at  once  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Two  terms  were 
used  to  designate  €k>od  Friday  and  Easter-day,  which 
had  reference,  in  name  at  least,  to  the  passover :  iraaxa 
oravpwotfiov,  and  7ra<Tx«  Avaffruatfjiov,  passover  of  (he 
erucijixion,  and  passover  of  the  resurrection.  The  day 
was  observed  as  a  strict  fast.  The  usual  acclamations 
and  doxologies  were  omitted,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
plaintive  strains  of  music,  such  as  the  Kvpn  tXtrjaov, 
etc.,  were  allowed  to  be  sung.  No  bell  was  rung. 
None  bowed  the  knee  in  prayer,  because  thus  the  Jews 
reviled  Christ.  The  kbs  of  charity  was  omitted,  for 
Judas  betrayed  his  Master  with  a  kiss.  The  Lord's 
supper  was  celebrated ;  but  the  elements  were  not  con- 
secrated on  this  day,  but  on  the  day  before.  Commu- 
nion-tables and  reading-desks  were  stripped  of  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  read,  because 
he  was  a  faithful  and  true  witness  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion. In  reference  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  day  was 
sometimes  called  napaoKtufj,  the  preparation. 

(2.)  In  the  Boman  Church  the  day  is  celebrated  with 
great  care.  * '  The  Church  in  her  whole  office  expresses 
the  deepest  mourning  and  compunction.  The  altars 
are  naked,  except  at  the  priest's  communion,  when  the 
ornaments  are  black,  and  the  crucifix  is  covered  with 
a  black  veil  till  the  prostration,  after  which  it  is  left 
uncovered."    Instead  of  the  ordinary  mass,  the  **  Mass 
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of  tho  Prcsanctified"  is  Baid,  without  the  consecration 
of  the  Host.  The  sacrament,  reserved  the  day  before, 
is  received  in  one  kind  only  by  the  priest,  who  recites 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  a  small  part  of  the  prayen  of 
the  mass.  *'  No  othen  recei^  the  holy  commnnion 
except  the  priest  who  celebrates  the  divine  office,  and 
the  sick  in  mortal  danger  of  death,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  way  of  viaticum.'* 

(3.)  Among  ths  Protestant  churches  Good  Friday 
is  observed  as  a  fast,  and  by  special  services  and  pray- 
ers by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lutherans,  German 
Reformed,  and  many  Methodists. — Coleman,  AndaU 
ChrisUanify,  p.  646 ;  'Wheatly,  Common  Prefer,  ch,  v, 
§  15 ;  Butler,  Feasts  and  Faits,  tr.  vi,  ch.  v. 

Good  Tidinsa.    Sec  Gospel. 

Good  "Works.    See  Works. 

Goode,  William,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  rector  of  AUhallows  the  Great  and  Less,  Lon- 
don, and  later  dean  of  Ripon,  died  in  1868.  He  was 
a  prominent  and  prolific  writer  of  the  Low-Church 
school.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  works  are: 
TfiB  Extraordinary  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  (London,  1834) :— 
The  Established  Church  (1834) :—  TracU  on  Chwch- 
rates  (1840)  i—The  Dirine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice 
(1842,  2  vob. ;  2d  ed.  1853,  8  vols.},  directed  against 
the  views  of  Dr.  Pusey  concerning  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion as  a  rule  of  faith : — Tract  XC  historicaUy  refuted 
(1845): — Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the 
EJfecU  of  Baptism  in  the  case  of  Infants  (1849) :— VtWi- 
cation  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Validity  of  the 
Orders  in  the  Scotch  and  Foreign  non-Episcopal  Churches 
C3  pamphlete,  dd  ed.  1852). 

Goodell.  William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister and  eminent  missionar}",  was  born  at  Templeton, 
]klas6.,  Feb,  14,  1792.  In  early  youth  he  manifested 
great  energy  of  character.  At  fifteen  he  went  sixty 
miles  on  foot,  carrying  his  tnink,  to  Phillips  Academy, 
in  Andover ;  and  there,  and  afterwards  in  Dartmouth 
College,  he  overcame  all  difficulties  until  he  graduated 
in  1817.  He  spent  three  yean  in  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminar}',  and  in  1820  was  accepted  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board.  He  travelled  for  some 
time  as  agent  for  raising  funds  for  the  society  from 
New  England  as  far  as  Alabama,  and  also  visited  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  missions  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. In  Dec,  1822,  he  sailed  for  Malta.  After  preach- 
ing in  English  and  studying  other  languages  during 
nine  months,  he  left  Malta  for  Beirut,  where  he  ar- 
rived Nov.  16,  1823.  ''By  the  residence  there  of 
Messrs.  Goodell  and  Bird,  Beirut  became  a  regular  sta- 
tion of  the  Board.  After  some  attention  to  the  Arabic, 
Mr.  Goodell  went,  in  June,  1824,  to  Sidon,  to  study  the 
Arraeno-Turkish  language  with  an  Armenian  ex-bish- 
op, Yakob  Aga,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
another  Armenian  bishop,  Dionysius  Carabet.,  who,  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  was  received  into  the  mission 
church  at  Beirut.  Thus  singularly  did  the  '  Mission  to 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,'  at  the  very  outset,  take 
bold  of  a  people  who  were  not  thought  of  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  of  whom  but  a  few  individuals  were 
found  by  it  except  as  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  places. 
In  March,  1826,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Greeks  in  an 
attack  on  Beirut,  Mr.  Goodell's  house  was  plundered 
and  his  life  endangered  by  Arab  soldiers.  In  May, 
1828,  war  being  imminent  between  Turkey  and  Eng- 
land, the^ missionaries  were  obliged  to  flee  to  Malta. 
There  Mr.  Goodell  labored  in  connection  with  the 
press  until  the  summer  of  1831,  when  he  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  and  commenced  the  mission  to  Tur- 
key, with  special  reference  to  the  Armenians,  in  which 
he  was  joined  a  few  months  later  by  the  Rev.  H,  G.  O. 
Dwight.  From  that  time  on  his  work  lay  specially 
among  the  Armenians.  Mr.  Goodell's  earl}'  experi- 
ence and  natural  temperament  combined,  with  divine 
grace,  to  fit  him  eminently  to  meet  them  with  a  cheer- 


ful patience.  With  a  true  Christian  heroism,  in  whidi 
his  wife  had  an  equal  share,  he  encountered  such  ind- 
dents  of  life  as  being  obliged,  by  conflagratioDS,  vislta. 
tions  of  pestilence,  convulsions  and  war,  the  extortuois 
of  landlords,  hierarchical  persecutions,  interference  of 
government,  etc.,  *  to  pack  up  and  move*  his  residence 
*some  thirty  times  in  twenty-nine  years,'  and  battled 
with  the  opposition  and  obstacles  that  were  ever  before 
him  as  a  missionary.  Indomitable  in  his  purpose  to 
do  good,  affiible  and  courteous  in  manner,  of  ready 
tact,  and  abounding  in  resistless  pleasantry,  he  gained 
access  whenver  he  chose  to  go,  and  exercised  a  mag* 
netic  attraction  that  never  left  him  without  subjects 
on  whom  to  pour,  in  some  form,  the  light  of  troth. 
He  commanded  the  respect  of  foreign  ambassadors  and 
travellers,  of  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  churches, 
bankers,  and  the  highest  in  society,  with  whom,  at  dif» 
ferent  periods,  he  had  no  little  intercourse,  as  well  as 
the  common  people;  and  even  enemies  to  his  work 
were  constrained  to  honor  him.  Few  possess  in  so 
high  degree  as  he  -did  the  admirable  faculty  of  doing 
gMd  without  offence,  and  of  recommending  personal 
religion  to  the  world."  One  of  his  most  important  la- 
bors was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Armeno- 
Turkish,  commenced  in  1848,  and  finished  (the  last  re- 
vision) in  1868.  In  1855  he  returned  to  America,  worn 
out  with  labor,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  18, 1867. 
'*  In  the  future  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
lands  which  include  the  site  of  the  garden  that  was 
planted  in  Eden,  and  the  scenes  of  events  most  sacred 
to  Christian  hearts,  the  name  of  William  Goodell  wiU 
be  precious  to  successive  generations  of  sanctified 
souls,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." — Missionary  Her^ 
aid,  May,  1867. 

Goodly  Trees  is  the  rendering  of  "l*^  yy,  ets 
hadar\  tree  of  splendor,  thefndt  OTPi  "boughs")  of 
which  (Sept.  Kapvdc  ZvXov  ofpaioCr  Vulg./mcfur  or- 
horis  pulcherrima\  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  take 
(i.  e.  carry  about  in  festive  procession)  on  the  fint  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  memory  of  the  irhaving 
dwelt  in  booths  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii,  40).  The 
tree  generally  conceded  to  be  meant  is'the  citrtm  (Cel- 
sius, Jlierobot,  i,  252),  the  fruit  of  which  Josephns  states 
was  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  the 
festival  of  the  Scenopegia,  when  they  pelted  king  Jan- 
nsens  with  it  (Ant,  ^iii,  18,  5).  See  Citron.  Othen 
regard  the  olive  as  meant,  this  being  the  tree  mention- 
ed in  the  parallel  account  of  Neh.  vili,  15.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  no  specific  tree  is  intended,  but 
any  one  of  sufficient  sise  and  beauty  to  be  suitable  to 
the  occasion  (Ursini  Arborei.  BiU.  p.  577.     See  Tbke. 

Goodman  of  the  tiousE,  otKoSKnrorriQ,  Matt. 
XX,  11 ;  xxiv,  43 ;  Mark  xiv,  14 ;  Luke  xxii,  11,  master 
of  the  house  J  as  usually  elsewhere  rendered  (Matt,  x, 
25;  Luke  xiii,  25;  xiv,  21;  "householder,"  Matt, 
xiii,  27,  52 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxi,  33).  In  Prov.  vii,  19, "  good- 
man"  is  the  rendering  of  w3*^it,  ish,  man^  i.  e.  husband. 

Gtoodman,  Christopher,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Chester  in  1520.  He  studied  at  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  held  offices  in  that 
university  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  When  queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  he 
withdrew  to  Frankfort  and  thence  to  Geneva,  where, 
with  Knox,  he  became  pastor  of  the  English  church. 
After  Mary's  death  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Andrews  in  15G0.  About  1565  he  return- 
ed to  England,  and  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in 
his  expedition  against  Ireland.  He  was  afterwards 
rector  of  Chester,  and  died  thera  in  1602.  He  wrote, 
/low  far  superior  Powers  art  to  he  obeyed  of  their  Suh* 
Jeets  (Geneva,  1558, 16mo),  against  queen  Mary : — A 
Commentary  upon  Amos.  Wood  erroneously  attributes 
to  him  Knox's  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  €ffainst 
the  Monstrous  Regvmnt  of  Women.  See  Wood,  A  Utemee 
Oxonienses  (vol.  i) ;  Scott,  lAves  of  the  Scotch  Reform' 
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ers;  Peck,  Desiderata  (vol.  i);  Hbefer,  Nbttv,  Biogr, 
GerUraie,  xxi,  261 ;  AlUbone,  IHct.  o/Auihort,  8.  ▼. 

Gtoodman,  Godfrey,  was  born  at  Ruthren,  in 
Denbighshire,  1583,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1607 
he  got  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Essex ;  in 
1617,  a  canonry  of  Windsor ;  in  1620,  the  deanery  of 
Rochester ;  and  in  1625,  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester. 
Bishop  Goodman  was  a  Romanizer,  even  beyond  Laud*s 
tolerance.  In  1040  the  new  canons  were  set  forth, 
which  he  refused  to  subscribe,  *'  and  it  appeared  after- 
wards," says  Fuller,  **that  he  scrupled  about  some 
passages  on  the  corporeal  presence,  but  whether  upon 
{>opish  or  Lutheran  principles  he  best  knoweth."  Laud, 
then  archbishop,  after  the  clergy  had  subscribed,  ad- 
vised him  **to  avoid  obstinacy  and  irregularity  there- 
in, but  he  refused."  It  was  in  Henry  VIPs  chapel, 
and  being  greatly  offended,  Laud  said  to  bim,  **My 
Lord  of  Gloucester,  I  admonish  you  to  subscribe." 
Goodman  remained  silent,  and  Laud  again  said,  **  My 
Lord  of  Gloucester,  I  do  admonish  you  a  second  time 
to  subscribe,"  and  immediately  ^fler,  *^  I  do  admonish 
you  a  third  time  to  subscribe."  Goodman  **  pleaded 
conscience,"  and  was  in  consequence  suspended.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  **  where,"  says  Ful- 
ler, "  he  got  by  this  restraint  what  he  could  never  have 
got  by  his  liberty,  namely,  of  one  reputed  a  papist,  to 
become  for  a  short  time  popular,  as  the  only  conse- 
quent suffering  for  not  subscribing  to  the  new  canons." 
He  died  January  19, 1655,  in  open  profession  of  popery. 
He  wrote,  1.  The  Fall  ofMan^  and  Corruption  qjf  Na- 
ture, proved  hy  Beaton  (London,  1624,  4to) : — 2.  Argw 
merits  and  A  nimadversions  on  Dr.  George  HakewWs  apol- 
ogy for  Divine  Providence : — 3.  The  two  Mysteries  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  viz.  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 
explicated  (Lond.  1658, 4to)  -.—The  Court  of  King  James, 
by  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  (edited  by  Breuer,  Lond.  1889, 
2  vols.  8vo). — Hook,  EccL  Biography,  v,  885 ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  BibUographica,  s.  v. ;  Gentleman's Magi,zine,  vol. 
Ixxviil;  ¥al\eT,  Church  History^  bk.  xi. 

Goodness  of  Gk>d  denote^^  **  both  the  absolute 
perfection  of  hb  own  nature,  and  his  kindness  mani- 
fested to  his  creatures.  Goodnes.o,  sa^'s  Dr.  Gill,  is  es- 
sential to  God,  without  which  he  would  not  be  God 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv,  6,  7).  Goodness  belongs 
only  to  God ;  he  b  solely  good  (Matt,  xix,  17),  and  ail 
the  goodness  found  in  creatures  is  only  an  emanation  of 
the  divine  goodness.  He  b  the  chief  good,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  felicity  (Psa.  cxliv,  2, 15;  xxv,  7 ;  Ixxiii, 
25 ;  iv,  6, 7).  There  is  nothing  but  goodness  in  God, 
and  nothing  but  goodness  comes  from  him  (1  John  i,5 ; 
James  i,  18, 14).  He  b  infinitely  good ;  finite  minds 
cannot  comprehend  hb  goodness  (Rom.  xi,  85, 36).  He 
is  immutably  and  unchangeably  good  (Zeph.  iii,  17). 
The  goodness  of  God  is  communicative  and  diffusive 
(Psa.  cxix,  68 ;  xxxiii,  5).  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
jects of  it,  it  may  be  considered  as  general  and  special. 
His  general  goodness  b  seen  in  all  hb  creatures ;  yea, 
in  the  inanimate  creation,  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  all 
his  works ;  and  in  the  government,  support,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  world  at  large  (Psa.  xxxvi,  6 ;  cxlv). 
His  spocbl  goodness  relates  to  angels  and  saints :  to 
angels,  in  creating,  confirming,  and  making  them  what 
they  are ;  to  saints,  in  election,  calling,  justification, 
adoption,  sanctification,  perseverance,  and  eternal  glo- 
rification." See  Chamock,  Works,  v,  i,  574 ;  Puley, 
Nat,  Theol,  ch.  xxvi ;  South,  Sermons,  vol.  viii,  serm. 
iii ;  Tillotson,  Sermons,  p.  148-146 ;  Watson,  Institutes, 
i,  420 ;  Henderson*s  Buck,  s.  v.     See  God. 

Goodxioh.Chauncey  Allan,  D.D.,  was  bom  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1790.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1810 ;  was  tutor  in  Yale  College  from  1812  to 
1814 ;  and  in  1816,  having  completed  a  course  of  the- 
ological study,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Middletown,  Conn.  On  the  accession  of 
Dr.  Day  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  in  1817, 


Mr.  Goodrich  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  era. 
tory  in  that  institution,  but  relinquished  the  ofiice  in 
1889,  to  accept  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology  in  the 
theological  seminar}',  a  position  which  he  occupied 
until  his  death — a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  1820 
he  was  elected  president  of  Willbms  College,  but  de- 
clined to  accept  that  honor.  In  1885  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ftum.  Brown  University. 
'^  In  1814  he  prepared  a  Greek  grammar,  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  In  1827  he  superintended 
the  abridgment  of  Wd}8ter*s  Quarto  American  Diction- 
ary.  In  1829  he  establbhed  the  Quarterly  Christian 
Spectator,  which  he  edited  for  nearly  ten  years.  In 
1846  and  '47  he  prepared  revised  editions  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  in  1856,  the  university  edition  of  the 
same  work.  In  1852  he  published  his  admirable  work 
on  British  Eloquence,  which  has  been  extensively  cir- 
culated, both  in  England  and  America.  Besides  per- 
forming the  literary  labor  involved  in  preparing  and 
editing  these  various  works,  Prof.  Goodrich  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  many  of  the  most  important 
benevolent  societies  of  the  countr}%  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  laboriously  engaged,  as  one  of  the 
*  Committee  on  Versions*  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  English  text. 
As  an  instructor.  Prof.  Goodrich  was  enthusiastic,  un- 
tiring, and  effective,  always  impressing  himself  upon 
hb  pupils,  inspiring  them  to  the  highest  effort.  He 
guided  them. to  imitate  modeb  of  clear  and  eloquent 
thinking,  and  taught  them  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  in  a  chaste  and  manly  style.  As  an  officer 
of  the  college,  he  was  singularly  active  and  energetic, 
never  shrinking  from  any  duty  or  responsibility,  and 
always  making  the  interests  of  the  institution  the  ob- 
ject of  his  own  personal  care  and  anxious  solicitude." 
He  died  at  New  Haven,  Feb.  25,  I860.— Aw  York  Ob- 
server, March  1,  IKOO ;  New  Haven  Journal;  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,  1860,  p.  241. 

Gk>odrich,  EUzur,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  26, 1784. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1752.  He  now  stud- 
ied theology,  but  was  called  to  be  tutor  at  Yale  College 
in  1755.  in  1756  he  was  invited  to  the  Congregational 
church  in  Durham,  Conn.  In  1766,  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  hb  growing  family,  he  began  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  college.  Hb  thorough  scholarship  made  bim 
a  highly  successful  teacher,  and  during  the  next  twen- 
ty years  more  than  three  hundred  young  men  passed 
under  hb  instructions.  Ho  was  repeatedly  sent  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut  as  a  delegate  to  a 
convention  held  by  that  association,  and  the  synods 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  1766  to  1776. 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
Princeton  College.  In  1776  he  was  elected  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Yale  College,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  hb  labors  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege for  twenty  years  were  among  the  most  useful  of 
his  life.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Nov. 
22, 1797.  He  publbhed  a  number  of  occasional  dis- 
courses.— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  506. 

Goodrich,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
i  was  born  at  East  Kirby,  Lincolnshire,  about  1480.  He 
I  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  gradua- 
ted at  Jesus  College  in  1510,  and  became  proctor  of  the 
university  in  1515.  In  1529  he  gained  great  favor 
with  Henry  VIII  by  pronouncing  himself  against  the 
validity  of  that  prince's  marriage  with  Catharine.  He 
was  successively  appointed  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Lon- 
don, canon  of  St.  Stephen's, Westminster,  and  chaplain 
of  the  king.  In  1584  he  was  elected  bishop  of  EIj", 
and  showed  himself  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Bcfor- 
mation.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  English  Church,  was  one  of  the  theologbns  com- 
mbsioned  to  examine  the  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  to 
compile  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  1548,  and  the  In- 
stitution of  a  Christian  Man,  called  abo  the  Bishops' 
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Book,  with  the  collAbontioii  of  Cnuimer,  Stokesley, 
Gardiner,  Sampson,  Latimer,  etc.  Goodrich  was  a 
member  of  the  privy  cooncil  under  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI,  who  also  employed  him  several  tipies  as 
ambassador.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England.  This  office  he  lost  when  queen  Mary 
ascended  the  throne,  bathe  retained  his  bidiopric,  and 
died  May  10, 1554.>-Hoefer,  N<m9,  Biog,  GMrale,  xxi, 
261 ;  Hook,  Ecda.  Biog,  v,  838 ;  Bomet,  Hiti,  ofEmgl. 
Jitformaium,  u,  2U,  291,  427. 

Ooodwln,  John,  an  eminent  Arminian  divine, 
was  bom  in  1593,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  in  1617.    In 
1633  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen^s,  Coleman  Street, 
London,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1643  for  refus- 
ing to  administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  pro- 
miscuously.    He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  elo- 
quence, and  energy ;  and,  though  an  Independent  in 
Church  government,  he  was  a  zealous  Arminian  in 
doctrine.     At  the  Restoration  he  was  exempted  from 
pardon ;  but  no  measures  were  taken  against  him,  and 
he  died  in  1665.     He  wrote  The  divine  Avtkorityof  the 
Scriptures  asserted  (Lond.  1648,  4to) : — Redemption  re- 
deemedy  toherein  (he  most  glorious  Work  of  the  Redemp- 
tion of  the  World  hy  Jews  Christ  is  vindicated  against 
the  Encroachments  of  latter  Times  (London,  1651,  fol. ; 
new  ed.  1840, 8vo) : — Exposition  of  Romans  ix  (new  ed. 
by  T.  Jaclcson,  London,  1835,  8vo) : — Imputaiio  Fidei,  a 
Treatise  of  JusHjication  (London,  1642,  4tO).     This  last 
treatise  was  published  in  an  abridged  form  (12mo)  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  held  Goodwin's  works  in  high  es- 
teem.    A  summary  of  Christian  Theology  sdectedfrom 
Goodicin  was  published  by  S.  Dunn  (London,  1836, 
12mo) ;  and  Goodwin's  Life  has  also  been  written  by 
Bev.  T.  Jackson  (London,  1839, 8vo).     John  Goodwin 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  not  only  in  his  theology, 
but  also  in  his  broad  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  of  toleration.     His  writings  contributed  greatly 
to  the  diffusion  of  sound  doctrine  on  religions  liberty. 
"  Had  Redemption  Redeemed  been  his  only  publication, 
it  should  have  been  enough  of  itself  to  perpetuate  his 
fame.    Its  great  learning,  clear  reasoning,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  admirable  spirit,  render  it  worthy  of  the 
study  of  all  lovers  of  this  glorious  doctrine,  and  the 
name  of  its  author  one  which  all  Arminians  should 
delight  to  honor.     A  volume  so  ably  written,  and  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  controversy,  could  not,  in  that 
polemic  age,  fail  of  creating  a  storm.     The  pulpits 
rang  with  charges  of  heresy.    The  press  groaned  with 
sermons,  pamphlets,  and  books.     Some  were  bitterly 
scurrilous.     Dr.  Hill,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, charged  him  with  falsifying  bis  quotations, 
and  with  the  errors  of  Pelagius.    Resbury  wrote  veiy 
much  in  the  spirit  of  Edwards.     Robert  Baillie  seems 
to  have  taken  Prynne  for  his  model.     Barlow,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln,  alone  among  the  crowd  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  style  of  manliness  and  Christian  can- 
dor, speaking  of  his  leamiog  and  talents  with  compli- 
ment and  respect.     George  Kendall  filled  two  folios, 
and  actually  removed  to  London  that  he  might  watch 
Goodwin  and  the  better  oppose  him  and  his  doctrine. 
He  says  of  himself  that  though  he  sometimes  sneers, 
he  never  snarls  or  bites.     He  doubtless  tells  the  truth 
about  the  sneering  and  the  biting.     Toplady  thought 
the  ^Redemption  Red^med  was  effectually  answered' 
by  Kendall.     '  If  it  was,'  says  Sellon,  *  I  will  eat  it,  as 
tough  a  morsel  as  it  is.'     Dr.  John  Owen,  then  vice- 
chancellor  at  Oxford,  and  overwhelmed  with  labors, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
octavo  pages  in  a  reply  to  the  seven  chapters  on  the 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints"  (D.  A.  Whedon,in  Meth- 
odist Quart,  Rev,  July,  1863,  p.  371 ;  Meth,  Q.  Rev.  Oct. 
1869,  art.  1).  — Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  v,  889;  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors  y  i,  704 ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans. 

Goodwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  nonconformist  Cal- 
vinistic  divine  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Rolles- 


by,  Norfolk,  Oct.  5, 1600.     He  was  educated  at  Chiirt 
Charch  College  and  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow.     In  1628  be  be- 
came lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  and  four 
years  afterwards  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  vic- 
arage of  the  same  church.    Refusing  the  terms  of  con- 
formity, he  relinquished  his  preferments,  and  in  16M 
quitted  the  university.    During  the  subsequent  perse- 
cation  of  the  Puritans  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  be- 
came minister  of  a  congregation  at  Ambeim.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  with 
whom,  however,  he  did  not  always  agree.    He  became 
a  great  favorite  with  Cromwell,  through  whose  inflo- 
ence,  in  1649,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commtssiooers 
for  licensing  preachers,  and  appointed  president  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     He  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration.   Anthony  Wood  styles  him  and  Dr.  Owen 
**the  two  Atlases  and  patriarchs  of  Indepeodency.** 
He  died  Feb.  28, 1679.     A  portion  of  his  works  were 
published  in  five  vols,  folio  (Lond.  1681) ;  and  besides 
those  to  be  found  there  he  wrote  Certain  seleei  CoMts 
resolved f  spedatty  tending  to  the  Comfort  of  Believers  «a 
Temptation  (London,  1647,  4to).     The  following  have 
been  recently  reprinted,  viz.  Child  of  Light  (London, 
1840, 12mo)  •.-^Ephesians  and  Revel^Sions  (Lond.  1842, 
8vo)  I— Christ  the  Mediator  (Lond.  1846, 8vo)  i—Gioneg 
of  Christ  (1847, 8vo)  I'-Govemment  qfthe  Cfturcft  (1848, 
S\o)  .^Justifying  Faith  (1848,  8vo):^Z>irHM  Decrees 
(1844,  Syo)  i^Works,  condensed  by  J.  Babb  (London, 
1847-49,  4  vols.  8vo).    A  new  and  complete  edition  of 
Goodwin's  works  has  just  been  completed  in  Nicholls's 
Series  qf  standard  Divines,  making  12  vols.8vo  (Edinb. 
1861-66),  containing  (vol.  ii)  a  Memoir  ofGooAein,  by 
Robert  Halley,  D.D. — Jones,  Christian  Biographjf,  pu 
187;  Dariuig,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica,  i,  1289;  Calam^-, 
Nonconformists'  Memorial;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans. 

Gtopatata.    See  Jotapata. 

Gk>'pher  (Heb.  id.  ^BS ;  according  to  Gesenina,  i. 
q.  ^My pitch;  ace.  to  FQrst,  connected  with  r*<"tfiak, 
brimstone,  i.  e.  resin ;  Sept.  rirpayutvo^,  Vulg.  leviga- 
ttts\  a  kind  of  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  Scripture,  as  the  material  of  which  Noah 
was  directed  to  build  the  ark  (Gen.  vi,  14):  ^'Make 
thee  an  ark  o>i  gopher  wood ;  rooms  shalt  thou  make  in 
the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with 
pitch"  (probably  litimen).  In  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  particular  kind  of  wood  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
above  passage,  we  can  get  assistance  'only  iVom  the 
name,  the  country  where  the  wood  was  supposed  to 
have  been  procured,  or  the  traditional  interpretations. 
The  Sept.  renders  it  ^''squared  timbers,"  and  the  Vul- 
gate ^^ planed  wood"  (apparently  understanding  w1*^3). 

Some  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  a  kind  of /wie-tree 
is  intended;  and  others  that  several  species  may  be 
included,  as  they  all  yield  resin,  tar,  and  pitch.  The 
Persian  translator  has  also  adopted  the  pine ;  but  Cd- 
sius  objects  that  this  was  never  common  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  The  Chaldee  version  and  others  give  the 
cedar,  because  it  was  always  plentiful  in  Asia,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  incorruptible  natnre  of  its  wood. 
But  cedar  is  a  very  general  term,  and  correctly  applied 
only  to  different  kinds  of  juniper.  These,  though 
yielding  excellent  wood,  remarkable  for  its  ftragrance, 
never  grow  to  a  large  size  in  any  warm  country.  Eu. 
tychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  relates  in  his  Annals 
(p.  34),  as  quoted  by  Celsius  (Hierchot.  i,  331),  that  the 
ark  (q.  v.)  was  made  of  a  wood  called  sag  or  sqj,  which 
is  the  teak,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  the  wood  em- 
ployed. The  Chaldee  Samaritan  translator,  for  gopher, 
gives,  as  a  synonym,  nsam,  of  which  Celsius  says 
{Hierchot.  i,  882),  **  Tocem  obscuram,  sive  referas  ad 
iv\a  oTfoafuva,  qua)  ex  Indiis  adferri  scribit  Arrianas 
{Penpi.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  162),  et  Ebeno  similia  perhi- 
bent  alii  (Salmadus,  in  Solin.  p.  727)."  The  sieam  is 
probably  the  mmu,  mentioned  by  Forskal  as  import- 
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•d  in  his  time  into  Arabia,  and  is  a  higfaly-yalaed, 
dark>colored  wood,  of  which  one  kind  is  called  black- 
wood  {DaJbergia  laiifolid).  The  greatest  number  of 
writers  have  been  of  opinion  that  by  the  gopher  wood 
we  are  to  nnderstand  the  qgnrect ;  and  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  such  authorities  as  Fuller  {Hacred  Mia- 
ceUame$,  iv,  5),  Bochart  (Geogr.  Sacra,  i,  4),  as  well  as 
by  Celsius  {Uierahot,  i,  828).  It  has  been  stated  that 
gof^r  is  the  Greek  KvirdQUJcoq,  with  a  mere  addition 
to  the  root.  It  is  argued,  further,  that  the  wood  of  the 
cypress,  being  almost  incorruptible,  was  likely  to  be 
preferred;  that  it  was  frequently  employed  in  later 
ages  in  the  construction  of  temples,  bridges,  and  even 
ships ;  and  that  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  countries 
where,  according  to  these  authors,  the  ark  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built,  that  is,  in  Assyria,  where  other 
woods  are  scarce. — Kitto,  s.  v.  £ts-Gopher.  See  Tree. 

Gophna  (To^va  in  Josephus ;  Tov^va  in  Ptolemy ; 
see  Reland,  PalaH.  p.  461),  a  town  of  Palestine,  which 
gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies,  Gophnitica 
(i)  ro^vtriKt)  TOtrapxia,  Josephus,  War,  iii,  3,  6 ;  *'  to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,'*  Pliny,  v,  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usuall}' joins 
it  with  Arcaballa.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  taken 
by  Cassius  {Wcu-^  i,  11,  2)  and  reduced  to  slavery  (Ant, 
xiv,  11,  2),  but  restored  to  freedom  by  a  decree  of  Marc 
Antony  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (<&.  12,  2  and  8). 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his  last  campaign  in  Pal- 
estine (H^ar,  iv,  9,  9),  and,  as  Titus  marched  on  Jeru- 
salem by  way  of  Csesarea  and  Samaria,  he  passed 
through  Gophna  (tb.  v,  2, 1).  It  was  to  this  place  that 
the  latter  allowed  certain  important  Jewish  refugees 
to  retire  temporarily  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
(vi,  2,  2,  3).  EusebiuB  probably  gives  the  true  origin 
of  the  name  (from  "iBSi,  ge'phen,  a  vine,  from  the  vine- 
yards  in  the  vicinity),  although  he  errs  (or  is,  rather, 
himself  uncertain)  in  identifying  it  with  the  Eshcol  of 
the  spies  (OnomoMt.  p.  167,  ed.  Clericus) ;  and  he  states 
that  it  lay  ())  Fo^va)  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem  to- 
wards Neapolis,  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutingcr 
Table,  which  makes  it  sixteen  miles.  It  was  identi- 
fied by  Dr.  Robinson  with  Jvfnct,  a  small  Christian 
village,  rather  more  than  one  hour  north-west  of  Bei- 
tina  (Bethel),  with  many  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley  (Bib.  Bes,  iii,  77-9). 
It  is  probably  the  Ophni  (q.  v.)  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii,  24). 

Gk>phxith.    See  Brimstone. 

Gor.    See  Whelp. 

Gordl&nuB,  the  name  of  three  Roman  emperors. 
Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus  I,  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  distinguished  for  his  literary  education, 
was  twice  consul,  under  Caracalla  and  Severus.  By 
the  latter  he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  which  position  he  gained  the  affection  of 
the  people  of  the  province  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  on 
the  assassination  of  the  emperor  Maximinus,  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  80  years,  proclaimed  emperor  in  288,  togeth- 
er with  his  son,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius Gordianus  II.  The  Roman  Senate  recognised 
them ;  but  after  a  reign  of  only  a  few  weeks  Gordia- 
nus II  fell  in  a  battle  at  Carthage  against  Capellianus, 
the  governor  of  Mauritania,  and  Gordianus  I,  on  learn- 
ing the  news,  killed  himself.  At  the  demand  of  the 
Roman  people,  a  minor  grandson  of  Crordianus  I  was 
placed  as  Ceesar  by  the  side  of  Pupienus  Maximus  and 
Balbinus,  who  had  been  elected  emperors  against  Max- 
iminus ;  and  when  all  these  three  emperors  were  killed 
by  their  own  soldiers,  he  was  still  in  the  same  year  (288) 
proclaimed  as  Augustus  by  the  Prntorians.  He  car- 
ried on  a  successful  war  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
an  excellent  adviser  in  his  father-in-law  Misithens. 
He  reigned  until  844,  when  Philippus  the  Arabian, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  his  colleague,  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated.  The  Christian  Church  during  the 
reign  of  Gordianus  was  undisturbed.    (A.  J.  S.) 


Gordon,  George  N.,  a  Presbyterian  ministet 
and  missionary,  was  bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1821.  He  studied  at  the  Free-Church  College,  Hali- 
fax,  N.  S.,  and  was  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  settled  at 
Enomanga,  in  1857,  with  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
England.  On  the  20th  of  May,  18C1,  he  and  his  wife 
were  killed  by  the  natives. — Wilson,  iVes6.  Bist.  Ai^ 
manac,  1862,  p.  380. 

Gordon,  James  Huntley,  an  eminent  Scotch 
Jesuit,  was  born  in  1543.  He  was  educated  at  Rome, 
and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  Sept.  20,  1563.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  taught  Hebrew  and  theology  at 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Bordeaux.  He  travelled  also,  as 
missionary,  through  England  and  Scotland,  where  his 
zeal  for  making  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
caused  him  to  be  twice  put  in  prison.  He  died  at  Par- 
is, April  16, 1620.  Gordon  was  a  learned  and  skillful 
man,  and  very  zealous  for  his  order.  He  wrote  Con- 
troffersiarum  christiatUB  fidei  Epitome^  3  parts  (i,  Limo- 
ges, 1612 ;  ii,  Paris ;  iii,  reprinted  with  the  two  oth- 
ers, Cologne,  1620,  8vo).  See  Alegambe,  BibKotheca 
Scriptorum  JSocietatis  Jesu;  Hoofer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GetU- 
rale,  xxi,  280. 

Gordon,  James  Lesmore,  a  Scotch  Jesuit, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1553.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  taught  theology  in  the 
colleges  of  his  order,  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux.  Later 
in  life  he  was  appointed  confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Nov.  17, 1641.  We  have  from  him  Z>mi- 
triba  de  cathoiica  vtritate  (Bord.  1623, 12mo) : — Biblia 
Sacra,  cum  commentarHs  ad  tentum  littercB  et  explica- 
tione  locorum  omnium  quae  in  sacris  liUeris  obscuritG' 
tern  kabent  (Paris,  1632,  fol.) : — Tkeologia  moralis  uni- 
veraa,  viU  libris  comprehcnsa  (Paris,  1634,  fol.).  Du- 
pin  highly  commends  his  commentary. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GetUrcUe,  xxi,  280. 

Gordon,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
born  in  Dumfries.  '*  His  iirst  settlement  in  the  min- 
istry was  at  Kinfauns,  1816 ;  in  1820  he  was  translated 
to  the  old  Chapel  of  Eafe,  Edinburgh.  In  1825  he  be- 
came one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church.  In 
1848  he  joined  the  *  Free-Church  movement'  and  re- 
signed his  preferment.  Most  of  bis  people  went  with 
him,  and  formed  the  *Free  High  Church,'  of  which 
he  remained  minister  to  the  time  of  his  death,  October, 
1858.  He  published  Sermons  (8d  ed.  Edin bu rgh,  1826, 
8vo) : — Chritt  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church : — 
An  exposition  of  the  revelation  of  Divine  Grace,  as  un- 
folded  in  the  0.  T.  Scriptures  (posthumous ;  Edinburgh, 
1854,4  vols.  8vo)." — Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliographica,  i, 
1292 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1854,  p.  681. 

Gor^glae  (ropyiag,  a  frequent  name  among  the 
Oriental  Greeks),  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  was  chosen  by  Lysias,  the  genera)  and  minis- 
ter of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  at  this  time  in  sole 
command  of  the  provinces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea,  to  undertake  an  expedition  in  company  with  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Dorj^menes,  and  with  Nicanor,  against 
Judsa,  B.C.  166  (1  Mace,  iii,  88;  Joseph.  Ant.  xil,  7, 
2,  3,  where  he  is  styled  **a  mighty  man  of  the  king's 
friends").  These  generals  were,  however,  totally  de- 
feated near  Emmaos  by  Judas  Maccab»u8  (1  Mace,  iv, 
1  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c).  In  B.C.  165,  Joseph,  the  son 
of  Zacharias,  and  Azarias,  two  captains  in  the  service 
of  Judas  MaccabflBus,  anxious  to  get  themselves  a 
name,  and  acting  without  the  orders  of  Judas,  attack- 
ed the  garrison  of  Jamnia.  Gorgias,  tlie  governor  of 
the  forces  at  Jamnia,  defeated  them  with  great  loss  (1 
Mace.  V,  56  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  7,  6). 

The  account  of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  confused. 
In  one  passage  he  is  described  simply  as  **a  captain, 
who  in  matters  of  war  had  great  experience,"  and 
therefore  sent  with  Nicanor,  the  son  of  Patroclns,  one 
of  the  special  friends  of  Ptolomaeus,  the  governor  of 
CcBle-Syria  and  Phoenice  (comp.  1  Mace,  iii,  88 ;  Jo- 
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oeph.  Ant.  zii,  7, 3),  to  root  out  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  (2  Mace,  viii,  9).  In  another  passage  be  is  rei>- 
resented  as  *'  governor  of  the  holds"  (trrpartiyo^  ruv 
Towiitv  [Alex.  MS.  rpoinav]^  2  Maoc.  z,  14),  and  ap- 
parently of  the  holds  of  the  Idamasans  (?)  (Acrabat- 
tene  [?],  comp.  1  Mace,  v,  8 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  8, 1 ;  see 
Ewald,  Getchichte,  iv,  91, 858).  He  is  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  described  as  **  governor  of 
Idumiea"  (2  Mace,  xii,  82). 

Grotius  (see  WemsdorflT,  Dejid,  Libr.  Mace.,  §  78) 
suggests  that  the  reading  **  governor  of  Idamiea"  is  an 
error  for  '*  governor  of  Jamnia"  (as  at  1  Mace,  v,  &8). 
Josephos  warrants  this  correction  (j  r/;c  lafiviiac 
ffrparriyoi,  Ant,  xii,  8,  6).  From  the  epithet  applied 
to  Gorgias,  he  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest 
detestation  by  the  Jews  (A.  V.,  "  that  cursed  man," 
rbv  KardpoTOv,  2  Mace,  xii,  85).  The  description  of 
his  flight  to  Marisa  and  his  defeat  by  Dositheas,  one 
of  Judas's  generals,  is  given  at  spme  length,  though  in 
an  obscure  and  confused  manner  (2  Mace,  xii,  81-88 ; 
comp.  Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  8, 6). — Kitto,  s.  y. 

Gorham  Case,  a  case  in  law  involving  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  baptismal  regen- 
eration. In  August,  1847,  the  lord  chancellor  (lord 
Cottenham)  offered  to  present  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  vi- 
carage of  Brampford-Speke.  The  bishop,  on  being  re- 
quested to  countersign  his  testimonials,  stated  on  the 
paper  hb  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Gorham's  views,  both  of 
discipline  and  doctrine.  The  lord  chancellor,  howev- 
er, presented  Mr.  Gorham,  who  applied  for  institution. 
The  bishop  then  intimated  his  intention  of  examining 
Mr.  Gorhun  before  he  instituted  him.  The  examina- 
tion took  place,  and  continued  for  several  days.  The 
result  wa?,  that  the  bishop  of  Exeter  declined  to  insti- 
tute Mr.  Gorham  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampford-Spcke. 
**  The  alleged  ground  of  this  refusal  was,  that  after  ex- 
amination the  bishop  found  Mr.  Gorham  to  be  of  un- 
sound doctrine  as  to  the  efTicacy  of  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  inasmuch  as  he  held  that  spiritual  regenerar- 
tion  is  not  given  or  conferred  In  that  sacrament  in  par- 
ticular, that  infants  are  not  made  therein  *  members 
of  Christ  and  the  children  of  God,*  as  the  catechism 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  declare  them  to  be. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Arches  Court  of  Can- 
terbury, which  decided  (1849)  that  baptismal  regenera- 
tion i»  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
Mr.  Gorham  maintained  doctrines  on  the  point  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Church,  and  that  consequently 
the  bishop  had  shown  sufficient  cause  for  his  refusal 
to  institute,  and  that  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed 
with  costs.  From  this  decision  Mr.  Gorham  appealed 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  privy  council.  The  com- 
mittee complained  that  the  bishop^s  questions  were  in- 
tricate and  entangling,  and  that  the  answers  were  not 
given  plainly  and  directly.  Their  decision  was  in  sub- 
stance OS  follows,  and  it  must  be  noted  what  points 
they  undertook  to  decide,  and  what  not.  The  court 
declared  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  settle  matters 
of  faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought,  in  any  particu- 
lar, to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
duty  being  only  to  consider  what  is  by  law  established 
to  be  her  doctrine  upon  the  legal  construction  of  her 
articles  and  formularies.  It  appeared  that  v^ry  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  were 
held  by  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation ;  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  various  points  left  open  were  al- 
ways thought  consistent  with  subscription  to  the  arti- 
cles ;  and  also,  that  opinions  in  no  important  particu- 
lar to  be  distinguished  fh)m  Mr.  Gorham's  had  been 
maintained  without  censure  by  many  eminent  prelates 
and  divines.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  theological  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gorham's  opinions,  the 
court  decided  that  the  judgment  of  the  Arches  Court 
should  be  reversed.  Mr.  C^rham  was  accordingly  in- 
stituted to  Brampford-Speke.  During  the  two  years 
that  the  suit  was  pending,  the  theological  question  was 
discussed  with  all  degrees  of  ability  and  acrimony  in 


sermons  and  pamphlets." — Hittory  of  Christian  Cktatk 
(Encyc.  Metrop., Glasgow,  1858,  p.  8C^  sq.) ;  Chambers, 
Eneyctopadia,  s.  v^;  Theologiad  Critic,  April,  1853,  art. 
iii ;  EnyU^  Review^  vols,  ziii,  xiv ;  Marsden,  CkttrekeM 
and  Sectty  i,  42 ;  Cunningham,  J)i»aution  of  Ckmrdk 
PrincipUt  (Edinburgh,  1863),  chap.  vi. 

Oorlon  (ritfptWv),  son  of  Josephns  (?  CaiaphnsX 
and  one  of  those  of  eminent  family  who  incited  the 
Jewish  populace  to  resist  the  anarchy  of  the  Zealots 
(Josephus,  WitTf  iv,  8,  9),  but  was  eventually  slain  by 
them  (ib.  6, 1). 

Goxiun,  sumamed  Skantcheu  (the  AdmiraUe 
One),  an  Armenian  theologian,  lived  in  the  5th  centarx- 
of  the  Christian  sera.  After  studying  philosophy,  the- 
ology, and  the  Syriac  and  Greek  languages  under  St. 
Mesrop  (q.  v.)  and  patriarch  Isaac  I,  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  complete  his  studies.  On  returning 
to  his  country,  he  engaged  with  Esnlg  (q.  v.)  and  four 
others  in  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  several  works 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  into  the  Armenian.  He  subse- 
quently became  bishop  of  a  diocese  bordering  upon 
Georgia.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  TAe  U/e  of 
Metrcpf  which  is  of  importance  for  the  early  history  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  and  was  published  by  the  Mek- 
hitarists  at  Venice  in  Opere  di  aniicki  Scrittori  Arme/ti 
del  quinto  secolo  (Yen.  1883).  See  De  Welte,  Goritin» 
Lebensbetchreib.  d.  heU.  Metrop  (Tttb.  1844).    (A.  J.  S  ) 

Gtorkom,  tlie  Martyzs  o(  the  name  given  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  nineteen  monks  and 
priests  of  Dordrecht  who  had  fled  to  Gorkum,  were 
captured  at  the  conquest  of  that  town  by  the  Guenx  in 
1572,  and  hung.  On  account  of  pretended  miracles 
wrought  by  their  relics,  Pope  Clement  X,  In  1674,  al- 
lowed them  to  be  venerated  in  Holland.  In  18G7  they 
were  canonized  by  Pius  IX.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Quires.    See  (voerbbs. 

Gk>rakl,  Theophtijict,  a  Russian  theologian, 
died  bishop  of  Kolomna  in  1788.  He  wrote  Orthodoaxt 
orientcUis  Ecduia  Dogmata  (Lpz.  1784),  and  a  Compeit- 
dium  of  Christian  DogmoM,  in  Latin  and  Russian,  which 
has  since  been  translated  into  German  and  French  (St. 
Petersburg,  1792).  These  books,  although  in  general 
use  in  the  Russian  seminaries,  openly  advocate  Pro- 
testant views,  and  are  opposed  both  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  to  the  orthodox  Greek  dogmas.  See  Diet,, 
hist,  des  Ecrivains  de  VEglise  greco-russe;  P.  Gagarin, 
De  la  Thtologie  dans  VEglise  ntsse  (Paris,  1857);  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxi,  809. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  founder  of  a  sect  called  Gorto- 
mams,  was  born  at  Gorton,  England,  about  1600.  He 
says  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  I  have  never  stud- 
ied in  the  schools  of  human  learning,  and  I  bless  God 
for  it.'*  He  was  first  in  the  employ  of  a  linen-draper 
in  London,  but  left  that  city  in  1686  and  went  to  Bk»- 
ton,  U.  S.,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  religious  liberty; 
but  the  Church  there  not  being  disposed  to  put  up 
with  his  extravagant  ideas,  he  went  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  fared  still  worse,  being  fined,  imprisoned,  and 
finally  expelled  in  the  midst  of  winter.  In  June,  1639, 
he  became  an  inhabitant  ot  Aquidneck,  or  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  fresh  persecution  befel  him.  Driven  from 
place  to  place,  he  finally  bought  some  land  at  Pawtux- 
et,  R.  I.,  where  he  settled.  Complained  of  by  his  neigh- 
bors  as  encroaching  on  their  property,  he  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1642 
settled  at  Shawmut,  where  he  had  bought  land  of  the 
sachem  Miantonomoh.  His  claims  under  this  pvr* 
chase  were,  however,  contested  by  two  inferior  sa- 
chems, who  appealed  to  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  assistance.  Gorton  and  ten  of  his  disci- 
ples were  captured  soon  after  and  taken  before  the 
court,  where  the  land  quesUon  soon  gave  place  to 
a  trial  for  their  lives  as  ** damnable  heretics,**  and 
they  were  condemned  to  hard  labor  at  Charlestown 
for  an  unlimited  time.     In  1644  the  sentence  was 
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ebuigcd  Into  banuhmcDt.  GortMi  than  retonwd 
with  hia  partiiuu  to  Rhode  Iilmd,  wbers  he  per- 
uuded  tbe  Induni  to  put  themselm  aoder  the  pro- 
tection of  EngUod,  and  to  Hbindon  to  that  coiinliy  b 
put  of  their  territory.  He  then  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land. \>hera,  in  conaldenllaD  of  thia  lervice,  he  re- 
ceived letters  patenl  guannleeiag  to  him  the  peaceful 
poaaesiion  of  his  property  at  Shawmut.  He  called  the 
place  Warwick,  in  remembrance  of  services  rendered 
him  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Gorton  died  abont  1677. 
Ills  sect  became  Boon  eittinct.  He  wrote,  Singiliirilia' 
Di/tnct  agairul  tev^n-htadtd  Policy  {VJiG.  4tD):— >n 
iacomtptVile  Key,  compfiKd  of  the  ct  Pialme,  tchertam 
SOU  miy  opta  At  rut  of  the  holy  Seriplurri  (1617,  4Ui) : 
^SiJtmardt  retumtdjhm  Ae  Dead  (1665,  4to)  ■.—An 
AnliJoU  agaiiul  tie  common  Plague  ofihi  World.  See 
Uacbie'a  lift  of  Gorton  in  "Sparka's  Amir.  Biogra- 
phy i"  Doycltiaci, Cgclcp.  of  AmencaafMfralurf.  i,  78; 
Nae  A  mtrimn  Csclopadia,  vlil,  S84 ;  Bartlett,  BB/Oog. 
<yf  Rhode  Jiland,  134  sq. :  Hutchineaa,  Ilitloiy  of  Mat- 
lachuttlti,  i,  117,     (J.  W,  M.) 

Qort7'iia  (TdpTwo ;  Id  classical  writcn,  rc^ruv 
or  ropTuya  ;  on  a  coin,  Kopruvo  [Koprvviuvj),  a  city 
of  Crete,  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  in  the  list  of 
cities  to  which  tbe  Romans  sent  letters  on  bebalT  of 
the  Jews,  when  Simon  the  Haccabes  ninewed  the 
treaty  whicb  bis  brothers  Jndas  and  Jonstban  hod 
made  with  Rome  (1  Hace.  xv,  23 ;  comp.  1  Mace,  viil, 
1  oq. ;  xii,  1  sq.).  There  la  no  doabt  that  the  Jews 
were  settled  in  great  numbers  in  Crete  (Joeepbna,  Aia, 
xvil,  12,  ]  ;  War,  ii,  7 ;  Fbilo,  Leg.  ad  Cmm,  sec.  S6), 
end  Gortj^na  nuj  have  been  their  chief  residence. 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  wbo  treated  the  Jewe  kindly,  and 
wbo  bad  received  B  namennu  body  in  Egypt  wben 
they  were  driven  out  of  Judiea  by  the  opposite  party 
(Josepbua,  Ant.  xlii,  i;  War,  i,  1, 1},  rebuilt  part  of 
Gortyna  (Strsbo,  x,  DidoL  ed.,  p.  411).  When  Fan!, 
■«  B  prisoner,  was  on  hia  voyage  from  Cassarea  lo 
Koine,  the  ship,  on  accouut  of  a  storm,  was  obliged  to 
run  under  tbe  lee  of  Crete,  In  tbe  direction  of  Cape 
Salmode,  and  bood  after  came  to  a  place  called  Fair 
Havens,  which  was  near  a  city  colled  Losaa  (Acts 
xxvii,  8).  Lasiea  is  probably  the  I«ia  of  the  Feutin- 
gerion  Tables,  and  is  there  stated  to  be  sixteen  miles 
east  of  Uortyno.  It  is  very  uncertain  how  long  tbe 
vessel  was  detained  at  Fair  Havena,  though  "much 
time  had  been  spent"  (Acts  xxvii,  9).  not  since  they 
had  sailed  from  Cnsarca,  bat  al  Ikt  imchoragt  (Alford, 
>d  loc.).  Doubtless  the  sailora,  soldiers,  and  prison- 
ers had  frequent  intercourse  wlUi  I^stea,  and  perhaps 
Gortyna.  Paul  may  then  have  preached  the  Gospel 
at  one  or  both  of  these  places,  but  of  this  there  is  not 
the  slightest  proof  (comp.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life 
of  SI.  Pool,  ii,  094-8%).     See  Padc. 

Gortyna,  according  to  Ptolemy  (iU,  17,10),  was  situ- 
ated in  64°  16'  and 34°  60'.  SimoD  proposesa  Shemlt- 
icetymologyfor  tbename(Onbni.p.60i  bat  see  Sick- 
ler,  Handbuch,  p.  470).  Next  to  Cnossns,  it  was  tbe 
most  important  dty  in  the  island  for  power  nod  mag- 
Diflcence.  At  one  time  Gortyna  and  Cnosaus  in  onion 
beid  the  whole  of  Crete  in  their  power  except  Lyttns 
(Polyh.  iv,  53,  54).  In  later  times  they  were  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  warfare  (Strabo,  x,  Didot,  od.,  p.  410). 
Gortyna  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  GortvB  of  Ar- 
cadia (Plato,  Lrget,  iv,  Didol.  ed.,  p.  820).  It  was  of 
very  considerable  size,  its  walls  being  fifty  stodia  in 
drcuit,whilsttbose  of  its  rival,  Cnossus,  were  not  more 
than  thirty  (Strabo,  i,  Didot  ed.,  p.  409-411).  Homer  \ 
bestows  upon  it  the  epithet  "  walled"  (rutinioi".  II.  ' 
II,  646).  It  was  situate  on  tbe  south  side  of  tbe  island, 
on  tbe  river  Letbatus  (Hessara),  and  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea  (Strabo,  I.  c).  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had 
some  relations  with  Athens  (Thoc.  ii,  85).  Its  connec- 
tion with  Philoptemen  in  B.C.  801  is  shown  by  the 
Gortynians  having  invited  him  to  take  the  command 
oftilieirardiy(Plutarch,P*ifop.l8).  Wben  tbe  Achie- 
III.-S  H  B 
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onLeagne  wai  In  alliance  with  tbe  Romans,  B,C.  197, 
against  Philip  V  of  Hacedon,  600  Gortynians  jtdned 
Quinctius  Flimininus  when  on  bis  march  to  Thessaly, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Cynoscepliale  (Uvy,  xxxiil, 
3).  It  Is  only  recently  that  a  coin  bearing  the  well- 
known  types  of  tbe  League  has  been  found,  struck  at 
Gortyna.  Tbe  late  Col.  Leake  has  shown  that  the 
coin  with  the  legend  KOPTTNIQN  AXAIBS,  which 
had  previously  been  assigned  to  Gortvs  in  Arcadia  by 
the  Ute  Mr.  Bnrgon  (A'lim.  Chnm.  xix,  235-86),  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  Cretan  Gortyna  (Sigip.  Kura, 


HtU.  p.  110),  thos  proving  that  cities  beyond  tbe  con- 
tinent were  admitted  into  tbe  League  (R.  S.  Poole, 
Nam.  ChrOH.,  new  ser.,  i,  173).  Alwut  the  same  period 
there  are  evidences  of  an  alliance,  political  or  commer- 
cial, between  Athens  and  several  of  the  Cretan  towns. 
Some  of  tbe  coins  of  six  of  these — Cnossns,  C}'donla, 
Gortyna,  Hierapytna,  Polyrrhenium ,  and  Priansns— 
are  tetradracbms,  with  exactly  the  types  of  those  of 
Athens  of  the  same  age,  but  diatingaiabed  by  havlni; 
tbe  distinctive  badges  of  tbe  CreUn  towns.  Tbey 
were  probably  struck  by  tbe  Cretan  cities  of  tbe  great 
alliance  against  Philip  V  of  Hacedon  about  B.C.  IBS 
(Pansan.  i,  36,  5,  6 ;  comp.  Ikkbel,  Dod.  tfum.  Vet.  il, 
221  i  Leike,  A'tm.  IltU.  Innlar  Gnece,  p.  19  j  Poole, 
I.  c).  As  Cnossns  declined,  Gortyna  rose  lo  eminence, 
and  became  tbe  metropolis  of  Cri^te.  Aboot  A.D.  200 
a  brother  of  Septlmtus  Severue  held  at  Gortyna  the 
oSice  of  proconsul  and  quaistor  of  the  united  provinces 
of  CreU  and  Cyrene  {li«ckb.  No.  S591).  In  tbe  ar- 
rangement of  the  provinces  by  Conslontine,  Gorti-na 
was  still  the  metropolis  of  Crete  (Hierocl.  Synecd.  p, 
619 :  comp.  Leel^e,  ti«rp.  iVum.  Hell.  p.  IJT). 

The  remains  of  Gortyna  near  Aghius  Dbeka  (the 
ten  Saints),  and  the  cavern  in  tbe  mountain,  have  been 
described  by  Tonmelbrt  {Belalion  d'un  Vogage  dv  Le- 
•catd)  and  Pococke  (Drtcriplion  if  the  J&ut),  and  the 
cavern,  more  recently,  by  Sir.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  it, 
402).  Tbe  modem  Gortynians  hold  this  cavern  to  be 
the  Labyrinth,  tbns  claiming  for  themselves  the  hon- 
ors of  tbe  myth  of  the  MinoUur;  but  It  does  not  ap- 
pear trota  the  Gortynian  coins,  which  date  lYom  tbe 
time  of  the  Persian  war  to  that  of  Hadrian  (and  there 
are  none  later),  that  their  ancesturs  ever  entertained 
such  an  Idea  (Leake,  JVtini.  BeU.  Lntiilar  Grtece,  p.  18). 
The  famous  Ubyrinth  is  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Cnoosus,  and  Col.  Leake  says  that  "  it  is  diScolt  to 
reconcile  this  bet  with  tbe  existence  of  tbe  labyrinth 
near  Gortyna,  for  that  the  excavation  near  Aghius 
Dbeka,  at  the  foot  of  Meant  Ida,  is  the  renowned  Cre- 
tan labyrinth,  cannot  lie  doubted  after  the  description 
of  Tournefort,  Pococke,  and  Cockerell"  (.Sapp.  Num. 
Hell.  p.  156).  This  opinion  ie  given  notwithstanding 
tbe  aeeertion  of  Pausanias  (6  Iv  Kvuioo.^  Xo*3up.v«of , 
i,  27,  9).  One  of  the  coins  of  Cnosaus  bears,  besides 
tiie  Labyrinth  on  Its  reverse,  tbe  Minotaur  on  tbe  ob- 
verse. It  cannot  be  much  later  than  tbe  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  and  thus  affords  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
ofthetiadlUon  of  the  Labi-rintfa,  if  not  of  its  real  ex- 
istence ;  whereas  HOck  (Kreta.  i,  56  sq.),  relying  on 
the  silence  of  Heslod  and  Herodotus,  and  tbe  assumed 
ellence  of  Homer — tbongb  tbe  Iliad  contains  what  looka 
veiy  like  an  allusion  to  tbe  Cretan  wonder  (fl,  xviji, 
690  sq.) — has  supposed  it  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
tbe  later  poeti  brarowed  from  Egypt  (Poole,  ul  tup.  i, 
171-72).  A  full  account  of  the  remains  of  the  old  sit« 
and  tbe  modem  place  Is  given  in  the  Afiunn  of  Clot- 
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tieal  AnHqmiies  (ii,  277-286).  Mr.  Falktner  hen  de- 
scribes the  cavern  near  Gortyna  from  SiebeTf  who 
spent  three  days  in  escamining  it,  and  sajs  that  cer- 
tainly it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  quarry,  which 
probably  supplied  the  stone  for  building  the  city  (Beise 
nach  der  Intel  Kreta^  i,  511-620).  Udck  seems  to  hold 
similar  views  (JCrtta^  i,  447-454). — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Ckkte. 

Oosben  (Heb.  id,  ira,  prob.  of  Egyptian  origin, 
but  unknown  signif.),  the  name  of  at  least  two  places. 

1.  (Sept.  usually  Tiakv  or  Ftat^.)  A  province  or 
district  of  Egypt  in  which  Jacob  and  his  family  set- 
tled through  the  instrumentality  of  his  son  Joseph, 
and  in  which  they  and  their  descendants  remained  for 
a  long  period  (Gren.  xlv,  10 ;  xlvi,  28,  29,  84 ;  xlvii,  1, 
4,  6,  27;  1,  8;  Exod.  viii,  22;  ix,  26).  (B.C.  1874- 
1658.)  It  is  usually  called  the  **bind  of  Goshen" 
(11?a  Y^^,  "  country  of  Goaben,"  Gen.  xlvii,  27),  but 
also  "Goshen"  simply  (Gen.  xlv,  28,  first  clause,  29). 
It  appears  to  have  borne  another  name,  **the  land  of 
Rameses"  (OO^r'n  y'n^  Gen.  xlvU,  11),  unless  this 

be  the  name  of  a  district  of  Goshen.  (See  below.) 
That  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  may 
be  justifiably  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Jacob  is  not 
reported  to  have  crossed  that  river ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  flight  out  of  Egypt. 
The  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  cla.«sified  and  considered  by  Beller- 
mann  in  his  Haiub,  der  Bibl.  UU  iv,  191-220.  Lake- 
macher  (pb$,  Phil,  vi,  297  sq.)  locates  Goshen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bubastis,  not  far  from  Tanls ;  but  this  is 
too  far  fh>m  Palestine.  Bryant  (Obs.  upon  the  cmeient 
Hist,  of  Egypt,  p.  75  sq.)  prefers  the  Saitic  nome,  which 
likewise  is  too  far  west  (comp.  Eichhom,  JM5/.  vi,  854 
sq.).  Jablonsky  {De  terra  Gosen,  Frcft.  a.  V.  1766; 
also  in  his  Opute,  11,  78)  holds  it  to  be  the  Heradeotic 
nome ;  but  this  lay  even  west  of  the  Nile  (Michaelis, 
Si^pl  i,  879  sq.).  By  comparing  Exod.  xiii,  17  and  1 
Ghron.  vii,  21,  it  appears  that  Goshen  bordered  on 
Arabia  (see  Gen.  xlv,  10,  Sept.  rt<rifi  'Apafliag)  as 
well  as  Palestine,  and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt  shows  that  the  land  was  not  &r  removed 
from  the  Red  Sea.  It  appears  probable  that  we  may 
fix  the  locality  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  district 
around  Herodpolis.  The  Sept.  renders  the  words 
"  Und  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi,  28),  xaff  'Hpwwv  iroXiv, 
ct'c  yrjv  'Pafiiffofiy  thus  identifying  Groshen  with  Ra- 
meses,  or  the  district  of  Plthom  or  Hero5polis.  See, 
however,  Rambses.  This  would  make  Goshen  corre- 
spond with  one  of  the  divisions  of  what  was  anciently 
termed  the  Pnefectura  Arabica,  Ti-Arabia,  the  eastern 
district,  lying,  that  is,  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side 
of  the  NUe.  This  division  was  that  of  Heliopolis  or 
On,  Matariyefa,  or  Ain-Shems.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  it  accnratel}*,  so  as  to  identify  Goshen 
(RosenmtUler,  AUertkuni. ill,  246)  with  the  Nomos  Ara- 
bia) .  (Ptol.  iv,  5),  or  the  country  of  Esb-shar  Kijah 
(the  eastern  land),  which  stretches  south  from  Pelnsi- 
um  as  fisr  as  Belbeis  (north-east  from  Cairo),  and  to 
the  north-east  borders  of  the  desert  El-Jelar.  Traces 
are  found  here,  it  is  thought,  of  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites,  in  large  heaps  of  ruins,  a  few  hours*  journey 
to  the  north-east  of  Cairo,  which  the  Arabs  call  Tell  d- 
Jehud  (Jews'  hills),  or  Twrbeh  ei-Jekud  (Jews'  graves) 
(Niebuhr,  i,  100 ;  comp.  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Corresp.  xx, 
460;  Hartmann,  Erdbeschr.  d.  Aeg,  p.  880  sq.).  Rob- 
inson (Researches^  if -87)  makes  light  of  the  evidence 
supposed  to  be  supplied  by  "the  mounds  of  the  Jews" 
just  mentioned.  He  says,  "  If  there  is  any  historic- 
al foundation  for  this  name,  which  is  doubtful,  these 
mounds  can  only  be  referred  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies,  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  the 
Christian  sera,  when  great  numbers  of  Jews  resorted  to 
Egypt  and  erected  a  temple  at  Leontopolis."  This 
opinion,  however^  appears  to  us  somewhat  arbitraiy. 


Whatever  the  actual  origin  of  these  mounds,  the 
naiy  account  of  them  may  t>e  the  transmisaioa  or 
of  a  very  ancient  tradition.    Robinson,  however,  d« 
not  deny  that  Goshen  is  to  be  found  aboat  wliere  tbe 
best  antiiorities  ordinarily  place  it  (^Researckesy  i,  TSy, 
The  district  east  of  the  Pelusiac  Nile  was  anitahle  for 
a  nomadic  people,  who  would  have  been  miaplmoed  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  (Uackett's 
lUusL  ofScryat.  p.  27).    "  The  water  of  the  Nile  aoaks 
through  the  earth  for  some  distance  under  the  sandy 
tract  (the  neighborhood  of  Heliopolis),  and  is  eveiy^ 
where  found  on  digging  wells  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep.     Such  wells  arc  very  frequent  in  parts  wrhidi 
the  inundation  does  not  reach.     The  water  Is  raised 
from  them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  applied  to 
the  irrigation  of  the  fields.    Whenever  this  takes  pla^ 
the  desert  is  turned  into  a  fruitful  field.     In  pa?wing 
to  Heliopolis  we  saw  several  such  fields  in  the  difier- 
ent  stages  of  being  reclaimed  from  the  desert ;  some 
just  laid  out,  others  already  fertile.     In  returning  by 
another  way  more  eastward,  we  passed  a  succession  of 
beautiful  plantations  wholly  dependent  on  this  mode 
of  irrigation"  (Robinson,  Researches^  I,  86).     J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis was  of  opinion  (SpidL  p.  371)  that  Goshen  ex- 
tended from  Palestine  along  the  Mediterranean  as  £tr 
as  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  thence  inland 
up  to  Heliopolis,  embracing  a  sweep  of  country  so  as 
to  take  in  a  part  of  Arabia  bordering  on  Egypt.     Ac- 
cording to  Bots  AymS  (I>Mcr^.  deFEgypU,  vlii.  111) 
(Joshen  was  the  valley  Sabal-yar,  which  begins  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belbeis,  and  embraces  the  district  of  Heto- 
dpoUs.     Laborde  {Arabia  Petraa,  p.  58)  fixes  Goahea 
in  the  country  around  Belbeis,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile.     M.  Quatrembre  has  endeavored  to  define 
the  locality,  and,  by  comparing  several  passages  col- 
lected from  different  writers,  he  infen  that  the  wady 
Tnmilat  (wady  Tomlate  in  Laborde),  in  which  the  ca- 
nal of  Cairo  terminates,  is  the  land  of  Goshen :  sach, 
at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Saadias  and 
Abu  Said,  the  authors  of  the  earliest  Arabic  versioas 
of  the  Old  Testament— the  one  for  the  use  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Samaritans  {Mim,  Gsogr, 
sur  VEgt/ptt,  1, 61).     This  position  is  confirmed  by  the 
Biblical  notices.     The  first  mention  of  Goshen  is  In 
Joseph^s  message  to  his  father  (Gen.  xlv,  10),  ^rinch 
shows  that  the  territory  was  near  the  usual  royal  res- 
idence, or  the  residence  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.     The 
dynasty  to  which  this  king  belonged  appears  to  have 
resided  part  of  the  year  at  Memphis,  and  part  of  the 
year,  at  harvest-time,  at  Avaris,  on  the  Bubastite  or 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile :  this,  Manetho  teUs  ns, 
was  the  custom  of  the  first  Sheph<a^  king  (Josephns, 
c,  Ap.  i,  14).     From  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlvi,  28,  29)  it  is  evident  that  Goshen  was  be- 
tween Joseph's  residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier 
of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  extreme  province  to- 
wards that  frontier.     The  advice  that  «Ioseph  gave  his 
brethren  as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh  further  chsr- 
acterizes  the  territory  as  a  grazing  one  (Gen.  xlri, 
33,  84).     (It  b  remarkable  that  in  Coptic  shds  signifies 
both  **  a  shepherd"  and  **  disgrace,"  and  the  like,  Ros- 
sellini,  Monumenii  Storiciy  i,  177.)    This  passage  shows 
that  Goshen  was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  Egypt 
Proper,  and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians — chanc- 
teristics  that  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier  prov 
ince.     But  it  Is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Goshen  had  no 
Eg}^tian  inhabitants  at  this  period :  at  the  time  of  ths 
ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned.    That  thers 
was,  moreover,  a  foreign  population  besides  the  Israel- 
ites seems  evident  from  the  account  of  the  calamity  of 
Ephraim^s  house  (1  Chron.  vii,  20-80)  [see  Beriah], 
and  the  mention  of  the  "mixed  multitude"  (2j  2^r) 
who  went  out  at  the  Exodus  (Exod.  xii,  88),  notices 
referring  to  the  earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  ao- 
jonm.     The  name  Goshen  may  possibly  be  Hebrew, 
or  Shemitio — although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jerome 
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to  derire  It  fMm  BC^B— for  it  alM  ocean  » tlie  name 
or  ■  diitrict  and  of  a  to«tn  In  the  nuth  of  FaUBtine 
(>ee  below,  No.  !),  when  ws  could  acucely  expect  an 
appellAtian  of  E^ptuD  origiu  unleu  ^voa  after  tbe 
Exodus,  which  in  thia  case  doe*  not  aeeni  likelj'.  It 
it  also  noticeable  that  eome  of  the  Dames  of  places  in 
Goehen  or  its  neighborhood,  as  certainly  Migdol  and 
Baal-iapbon  (q.  v.),  are  Shemitic,  tho  only  positive  ex- 
ceptloae  being  the  cities  Pithom  and  Kuneaea,  huiit 
daring  tbe  oppresiion.     Tbe  next  mention  of  Goshen 

between  Csnasn  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii,  I).  The 
natnre  of  the  country  is  indicated  still  more  clearly 
than  in  the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pha- 
raoh to  the  request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the 
account  of  their  settling  (Gen.  xlvii,  6,  G,  11),  Go- 
shen was  thus  a  pastoral  countiy  where  some  of  Phs- 
raoh's  cattle  were  kept.  Tbe  expression  '-  in  the  best 
of  the  land"  (.Y'^^'7  3'^''??)  >>°'>*'>  *"  think,  be  rela- 
tive, the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people  (al- 
thongh  we  do  not  accept  Hlchaelis's  reading  "paa- 
tnres"  by  eompariaon  with  tbe  Anbic,  fujip/.  p.l07Si 
see  Oesen.  Tiet.  a.  t.  3B^S),  for  in  the  matter  of  fer- 
tility the  richest  parte  of  ^ypt  are  those  Dearest  to 
the  Nile,  a  position  whicli,aaliasbeen  seen,  we  cannot 
assign  to  Oosbon.     The  snfflciency  of  this  tract  for 
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the  IsraelHei,  their  prosperity  there,  and  tiieir  Tlrtaa! 
separation,  as  Is  evident  Tram  the  account  of  tbe 
plagnes,  from  the  great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  nnist 
also  be  borne  in  mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  tbe 
exBct  position  of  GosheD  are  those  a ffbrded  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Exodus.  The  Israelites  set  out  fVom  tbe 
town  of  Rameaes,  in  the  land  of  Goeben,  made  two 
days'  journey  to  the  "edge  of  tbe  wilderness,"  and  In 
one  day  more  reached  tbe  Red  Sea.  At  tbe  starting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  tbero,  "the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and 
"the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod. 
zill,  IT,  IB).  It  Is  also  represented,  in  conformity 
with  this  position,  at  the  last  great  struggle,  as  com- 
paratively near  to  Palestine,  by  the  route  that  lay 
throDgh  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Exod.  xiil,  17). 
Then,  while  the  Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  considerable  seltlements  on  tbe  further  side  of  the 
Nile,  yet  it  is  clear  they  were  in  a  position  tbat  admit- 
ted of  ready  access  to  it:  it  was  on  the  river  (whether 
the  main  stream  or  one  of  tiie  branches)  tbat  the  in- 

thst  several  of  tbe  miracles  wnmgbt  by  Hoses  were 
performed ;  and  the  flab  of  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  partake,  and  the  modes  of  irrigation  with  wiiicL 
they  were  tpmiliar,  iwspoke  a  residence  somewhere  in 
its  neighborhood  (Exod.  U,S;  vii,I9;  viii,  G;  Nnmb. 
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Ti,  6 ;  Deut.  xi,  10).  Yet  the  locality  occupied  hj  the 
Isnelites  coald  not  have  been  veiy  near  the  Nile, 
tince  three  days  were  sufficient  for  their  going  into  the 
wilderness  to  Iceep  a  feast  to  the  Lord  (Exod.  ▼,  8). 
From  these  indications  we  infer  that  the  land  of  Go- 
shen must  in  part  have  been  near  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ancient  Delta,  Barneses  lying  within  the  valley 
now  called  the  wady  et-Tumeylat,  about  thirty  miles 
in  a  direct  course  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Qulf.  See  Exodb.  The  superficial  ex- 
tent of  this  wady,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable 
part  of  the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  prob- 
ably under  sixty  square  geographical  miles.  If  we 
suppose  the  entire  Israelitbh  population  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the  whole 
population,  including  Egyptians  and  fweigners  other 
than  the  Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this  would  give 
no  less  than  between  80,000  and  40,000  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  which  would  be  half  as  dense  as  the 
.  ordinary  population  of  an  Eastern  city.  It  must  be 
rememberod,  however,  that  we  need  not  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but,  like  the  Arabs,  to  have  led  their  flocks  into 
fertile  tracts  of  the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  the  Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower,  and 
before  the  Exodus  they  seem  to  have  been  partly 
spread  about  the  terrritory  of  the  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  fiameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shepherd  stronghold  of 
Avaris,  which  Manetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the  first 
a  garrison  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly  diminish 
the  disproportion  of  population  to  superficies.  The 
very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  in  relation  to 
the  population  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
vast  monuments,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  great 
armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires  a  different  proportion 
to  that  of  other  countries — a  condition  fully  explained 
by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  Even  now, 
when  the  population  is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it 
has  reached  in  history,  when  villages  have  replaced 
towns,  and  hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that 
of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
sojourn  in  E.^ypt  the  Israelites  continued  to  dwell  al- 
together within  the  same  region :  as  they  multiplied 
in  number,  and  in  process  of  time  began  to  devote 
themselves  to  other  occupations,  they  would  naturally 
extend  their  settlements,  and,  at  various  points,  be- 
come more  intermingled  with  Uie  population  of  Egypt. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  of  their  number  cross- 
ed the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  acquired  dwell- 
ings or  possessions  in  the  tract  lying  between  it  and 
the  Tanitic  (Robinson,  Researches,  i,  76;  Ilengsten- 
berg,  Effypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  45).  Particular 
families  may  have  also  shot  out  in  other  directions ; 
and  in  this  way  would  naturally  arise  that  freer  inter- 
course between  them  and  the  ikmilies  of  Eg}'pt  which 
appears  to  be  implied  in  some  of  the  later  notices 
(Exod.  xi,  2;  xil,  12-28).  Still,  what  we  have  indi- 
cated above  as  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  district  in 
which  the  original  settlers  from  Canaan  were  assigned 
a  home,  continued  to  the  last  the  head-quarters  of  the 
covenant  people  (see  Geiger,  De  regno  Ebr<Borum  in 
jiCgypto,  Marb.  1759).  From  the  field  of  Zoan  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wonders  of  Moses 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  12,  48),  some  have  supposed  that  the 
town  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  Tanitic  nome,  must 
have  been  the  capital  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time.  Bo- 
chart  and  Hengstenberg,  among  others,  have  advoca- 
ted thb  view,  and  said  nearly  all  that  is  possible  for 
it,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  establish  the  point 
altogether  satisfactorily ;  and  it  is  qtite  probable  that 
Zoan,  in  the  passage  refeired  to,  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  as  a  kind  of  representative  city  in  the  land  of 


Egypt  for  the  land  itself  (see  Kurts,  Hisi.  of  Old  Ccs. 
§  41). — Smith,  8.  V. ;  Elitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbalm,  s.  v.  See 
Egypt. 

2.  (Sept  Foffo/i ;  Vulg.  Geasein,  Gozen\  the  **  land*' 
or  the  *^  country  [both  y*^Vi]  of  Goahen,"  twice  named 
as  a  district  in  sonthem  Palestine,  included  in  the  con- 
quests of  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  41 ;  xi,  16).  From  the  fir?t 
of  these  it  would  seem  to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and 
Gibeon,  and  therefore  to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime 
plain  of  Judah ;  but  in  the  latter  passage  that  plain, 
the  Shrfelah,  is  expressly  specified  (here  with  the  arti- 
cle) in  addition  to  Goshen.  In  this  place,  too,  the  sit- 
uation of  Goshen — if  the  order  of  the  statement  be  anr 
indication — ^would  seem  to  be  between  the  **  south" 
and  the  ShefeUh  (A.  V.  **  valley").  If  Goshen  wis 
any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  not  poaaible  that  its 
fertility  may  have  suggested  the  name  to  the  Isrul- 
ites  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  may  be  fisr  older, 
and  may  retain  a  trace  of  early  interoourBe  between 
Egypt  and  the  south  of  the  promised  land.  For  soch 
intercourse  comp.  1  Chron.  vii,  21. — Smith,  s.  v.  The 
name  may  even  have  been  extended  from  No.  3  belov 
(see  Keil,  On  Josh.  p.  280). 

3.  (Sept.  rdoofi,  Vulg.  Gosen.)  A  town  of  the  same 
name  is  once  mentioned  (between  Anim  and  HoIod) 
in  company  with  Debir,  Socoh,  and  others,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  51),  in  the  group  on  tits 
south-western  part  of  the  hills  (see  Keil,  JoA.  p.  3^). 
It  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  application  to  an  adja- 
cent region  (No.  2,  above),  for  it  is  not  likely  that  two 
entirely  different  places  would  be  called  by  the  same 
name,  both  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Judah.  From 
the  mention  of  Gaza  (Josh,  x,  41)  and  the  nrate  of 
Joshua  (ver.  10),  the  locality  in  question  would  seem 
to  be  situated  in  the  gore  of  Judah,  running  up  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Benjamin  and  Dan,  now  oectt> 
pied  by  the  Beni-Malik,  south  of  Kiijath-Jearim  (comp. 
Robinson's  Hesearchet,  ii,  887).     See  Judah,  Tridc 

OF. 

GospeL    This  word,  **  conformably  to  its  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  GoodMdings,  is  nsed  to  signify,  (!•) 
The  wdwme  inttUigence  of  salvation  to  man,  as  prescb- 
ed  by  our  Lord  and  his  followers.     (2.)  It  was  sfier- 
wards  transitively  applied  to  each  of  the  four  Materia 
ofifur  Lord*s  Hfe,  published  by  those  who  are'*  there- 
fore called  **  Evangelists,"  writers  of  the  history  of 
the  Gospel  {tuayyLXtov),     (3.)  "The  term  is  oft<?n 
used  to  express  collectively  the  GovpeL-dodrines ;  snd 
*  preaching  the  GospeV  is  accordingly  often  used  to 
include  not  only  the  *  proclaiming*  of  the  good  tidings, 
but  the  *  teaching*  men  how  to  amni  themselves  of  the 
offer  of  salvation  ;*'  the  declaring  of  all  the  tmtbs, 
precepts,  promises,  and  threatenings  of  Christianitr. 
It  is  termed  ''the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,"  be- 
cause it  flows  from  God's  free  love  and  goodness  (Acts 
XX,  24) ;  and,  when  truly  and  faithfully  preached,  is 
accompanied  with  the  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit 
It  is  called  ''the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,** becsase  it 
treats  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  shows  the  way  io 
the  kingdom  of  glory.     It  is  styled  "  the  Gospel  of 
Christ'*  because  he  is  the  author  and  great  subject  of 
it  (Rom.  i,  16) ;  and  "the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salva- 
tion,** because  it  publishes  peace  with  God  to  the  pen* 
Itent  and  believing,  gives,  to  such,  peace  of  conscience 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  is  the  means  of  their  mI- 
vation,  present  and  etemaL     As  it  displays  the  gloiy 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  ensures  to  his  true  followed 
eternal  glory,  it  is  entitled  "the  glorious  Gospel"  tR<^ 
"  the  everlasting  Gospel,*'  because  it  commenced  from 
the  fall  of  man,  is  permanent  throughout  all  time,  snd 
produces  effects  which  are  everlasting.     This  nfio  of 
the  word  "  gospel**  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  Gos 
pel-truth  is  to  be  found  exclusively  or  chiefly  in  ^°* 
"  Gospels,"  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  sacred  writ 
ings ;  and  others,  to  conclude  that  the  discoorses  of 
Qur  Lord  and  the  jipostolic  epistles  must  exactly  coin* 
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cide  f  and  that  in  case  of  any  apparent  difference,  the 
former  mast  be  the  standard,  and  the  latter  must  be 
taken  to  l)ear  no  other  sense  than  what  is  implied  by 
the  other.  Whereas,  it  is  very  conceivable,  that  though 
both  might  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  **  good  tidings,"  yet 
one  may  contain  a  much  more  full  development  of  the 
Christian  scheme  than  the  other  (Eden ;  Watson).  It 
has  been  disputed  whether  the  Gospel  consists  merely 
of  promises,  or  whether  it  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a 
law.  The  answer  plainly  depends  upon  adjusting  the 
meaning  of  the  words  gotpd  and  law.  If  the  gospel 
be  taken  for  the  declaration  God  has  made  to  men  by 
Christ,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  will  treat 
them,  and  the  conduct  he  expects  Arom  them,  it  is 
plain  that  this  includes  commands,  and  even  threaten- 
ings,  as  well  as  promises ;  but  to  define  the  Gospel  so 
as  onl}'  to  express  the  favorable  part  of  that  declara- 
tion, is  indeed  taking  the  question  for  granted,  and 
confining  the  word  to  a  sense  much  less  extensive  than 
it  often  has  in  Scripture  (comp.  Rom.  ii,  16 ;  2  Thess. 
i,  8 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9-11) ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  Gos- 
pel be  put  for  all  the  parts  of  the  dispensation  taken  in 
connection  one  with  another,  it  may  well  be  called,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  message.  In  like  manner  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law  or  not,  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  definition  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  above.  If  law  signifies,  as  it  generally  does, 
the  discovery  of  the  will  of  a  superior,  teaching  what 
he  requires  of  those  under  his  government,  with  the 
intimation  of  his  intention  of  dispensing  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  this  rule  of  their  conduct  is  observed 
or  neglected ;  in  this  latitude  of  expression  it  is  plain, 
from  the  proposition,  that  the  Gospel,  taken  for  the 
declaration  made  to  men  by  Christ,  is  a  law,  as  in 
Scripture  it  is  sometimes  called  (James  i,  25 ;  Rom.  iv, 
15 ;  viii,  2).  But  if  law  be  taken,  in  the  greatest  rigor 
of  the  expression,  for  such  a  discovery  of  the  will  of 
God  and  our  duty,  as  to  contain  in  it  no  intimation  of 
our  obtaining  the  divine  fiivor  otherwise  than  by  a 
perfect  and  universal  conformity  to  it,  in  that  sense 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  law.  See  Witsius,  On  the  Cove- 
nanU,  vol.  ill,  ch.  i ;  Doddridge,  Lectures^  lect.  clxxii ; 
Watts,  Orthodoxy  and  Charity,  Essay  ii ;  Buck,  s.  v. 

GOSPEL  SIDE  OF  the  Altar,  the  right  side  of 
the  altar  or  communion-table, looking  from  it,  at  which, 
in  the  English  Church  service,  the  Gospel  appointed 
for  the  day  is  read.  It  is  of  higher  distinction  than 
the  epistle  side,  and  is  occupied  by  the  clergyman  of 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank  who  happens  to  be  present. 
In  some  cathedrals,  one  of  the  clergy  has  this  special 
duty  to  perform,  and  is  designated  the  Gospeller. 

Ck>8peller.  (1.)  A  term  of  reproach,  though  real- 
ly an  honorable  epithet,  applied  by  the  Romanists  to 
those  who  advocate  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  first  given  in  England  to  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liffe,  when  that  eminent  reformer  translated  the  New 
Testament  (Eden).  (2.)  A  term  applied  in  the  Refor- 
mation period  to  certain  Antinomians.  "  I  do  not  find 
an3'thing  objected  to  them  as  to  their  belief,  save  only 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  having  been  gener- 
ally taught  by  the  reformers,  many  of  this  sect  began 
to  make  strange  inferences  from  it,  reckoning  that 
since  everything  is  decreed,  and  the  decrees  of  God 
could  not  be  frustrated,  therefore  men  were  to  leave 
themselves  to  be  carried  by  these  decrees.  This  drew 
some  into  great  impiety  of  life,  and  others  into  desper- 
ation. The  Germans  soon  saw  the  ill  effects  of  this 
doctrine.  Luther  changed  his  mind  about  it,  and  Me- 
lancthon  openly  writ  against  it ;  and  since  that  time 
the  whole  stream  of  the  Lutheran  churches  has  run 
the  other  way.  But  both  Calvin  and  Bucer  were  still 
for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  these  decrees ;  only 
they  warned  the  people  not  to  think  much  of  them, 
since  they  were  secrets  which  men  could  not  penetrate 
into ;  but  they  did  not  so  clearly  show  how  these  con- 
sequences did  not  flow  from  such  opinions.     Hooper, 


and  many  other  good  writers,  did  often  dehort  people 
from  entering  into  these  curiosities ;  and  a  caveat  to 
that  same  purpose  was  put  afterwards  into  the  article 
of  the  Church  about  predestination"  (Burnet,  History 
of  R^ormation,  pt.  ii,  bk.  i,  p.  180).  (8.)  It  is  custom- 
ary in  the  Church  of  England  for  the  ministers  to  read 
the  gospel  and  epistle  for  the  day  at  the  communion- 
table. He  who  read  the  gospel,  standing  at  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  was  formerly  called  the  GotpdUr; 
and  he  who  read  the  epistle  at  the  opposite  side,  was 
called  the  EpiatoUr,  In  the  canons  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, we  find  that  a  special  reader,  entitled  an  Episto- 
ler,  is  to  read  the  epistle  in  collegiate  churches,  vested 
in  a  cope  (Farrar). 

GOBpels,  a  term  evidently  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
(according  to  some,  i.  q.  God's  Spell,  i.  e.  Word  of 
God ;  but  according  to  most  and  better  authorities,  i. 
q.  good  spell,  i.  e.  glad  news)  is  the  rendering  of  ciray- 
yiXiov,  lit.  good  message  (originally  spoken  of  a  reward 
for  good  news,  Homer,  Odyssey,  xiv,152, 166;  Plutarch, 
Ages.  88;  then  of  glad  tidings  itself,  and  so  Sept.  for 
n'niioa,  2  Sam.  xvlil,  20,  22),  constanUy  used  in  the 
N.  T.  (but  not  in  Luke  nor  by  John,  and  only  twice 
in  Acts,  once  in  Peter,  and  once  in  Rev.)  to  denote, 
1.  The  annunciation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  as 
ushered  in  by  the  coming  and  life  of  Christ ;  2.  The 
Gospel  scheme  or  plan  of  salvation  thus  inaugurated, 
especially  in  its  promulgations ;  and,  8.  The  records  or 
histories  which  constitute  the  original  documents  of 
this  system  of  faith  and  practice.  Justin  Martyr  em- 
ploys for  the  last  the  less  appropriate  term  airo/ivfir 
fiara,  memoirs;  and  other  ancient  writers  occasionally 
style  them  ^iot,  lives;  but  they  were  not  so  much  de- 
signed as  biographical  sketches,  whether  complete  or 
otherwise,  but  rather  as  outlines  of  the  divine  econo- 
my introduced  in  the  New  Dispensation.  The  central 
point  of  Christian  preaching  was  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  the  Saviour  had  come  into  the  world  (Matt, 
iv,  28 ;  Rom.  x,  15) ;  and  the  first  Christian  preachers, 
who  characterized  their  account  of  the  person  and  mis- 
sion of  Christ  by  the  term  tvayyiXiov,  were  themselves 
called  evayyikiarai  (Ephes.  iv,  11 ;  Acts  xxi,  8).  The 
former  name  was  also  prefixed  to  the  written  accounts 
of  Christ ;  and  as  this  intelligence  was  noted  down  by 
various  writers  in  various  forms,  the  particle  Kara, 
**  according  to"  (e.  g.  ivayyiXtov  Kara  MarOaior)  was 
inserted.  We  possess  four  such  accounts ;  the  first  by 
Matthew,  announcing  the  Redeemer  as  the  promised 
King  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  second  by  Mark,  de- 
claring him  **a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word" 
(Luke  xxiv,  19) ;  the  third  by  Luke,  of  whom  it  might 
be  said  that  he  represented  Christ  in  the  special  char- 
acter of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  (Luke  vii,  86  sq. ;  xv, 
18-9  sq.) ;  the  fourth  by  John,  who  represents  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  deity  and  humanity  be^ 
came  one.  The  ancient  Church  gave  to  Matthew  the 
symbol  of  the  ox,  to  Mark  that  of  the  lion,  to  Luke  that 
of  the  man,  and  to  John  that  of  the  eagle ;  these  were 
the  four  faces  of  the  cherubim.  The  cloud  in  which 
the  Lord  revealed  himself  was  borne  by  the  cherubim, 
and  the  four  evangelists  were  also  the  bearers  of  that 
glory  of  God  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  man. 

I.  Relatiw  Position. — Concerning  the  order  which 
they  occupy  in  the  Scriptures,  the  oldest  Latin  and 
Gothic  versions,  as  also  the  Codex  Cantdbrigiensis, 
place  Matthew  and  John  first,  and  after  them  Mark 
and  Luke,  while  the  other  MSS.  and  old  versions  foL 
low  the  order  given  to  them  in  our  Bibles.  As  dog- 
matical reasons  render  a  different  order  more  natural, 
there  is  much  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  their  usual 
position  arose  fh)m  regard  to  the  chronological  dates 
of  the  respective  composition  of  the  four  gospels  (see 
Seller,  De  tempore  et  ordine  quUms  tria  Evangg.  priora 
scripia  sunt,  Erlang.  1805  sq.) :  this  \s  the  opinion  of 
Origen,  Irennus,  and  Eusebius.  All  ancient  testimo- 
nies agree  that  liatthew  was  the  earliest  and  John  the 
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latest  evangelist. — Kitto,  0.  t.  For  the  dates,  see 
each  gospel.  See  also  Tischendorf' s  tract,  Wcmn  vmr- 
dm  untere  Evangeiim  verfaatt  f  (2d  ed.  Lpz.  1865). 

II.  Autienlicitjf,  —  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
genuiiieness  of  these  four  narratives  rests  upon  better 
evidence  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writings. 
They  were  all  composed  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
Ist  centniy.  Before  the  end  of  the  2d  century  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  four  gospels,  as  one  col- 
lection, were  generally  used  and  accepted.  Ireneus, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  about  A.p.  202,  the  disciple 
of  Polycarp  and  Paptas,  who,  from  having  been  in 
Asia,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Rome,  had  ample  means  of  know- 
ing the  belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  four  gospeb  was  so  confirmed  that  even 
the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject  them,  but  were 
obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their  tenets  out  of  one  or 
other  of  them  (Contr.  liar,  iii,  11,  §  7).  Tertnllian,  in 
a  work  written  about  A.D.  208,  mentions  the  four  gos- 
pels, two  of  them  as  the  work  of  aposties,  and  two  as 
that  of  the  disciples  of  apostles  (apoaiolici) ;  and  rests 
their  authority  on  their  apostolic  origin  (^Adv.  Mdrcion. 
iv,  ch.  ii).  Origen,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  185,  and 
died  A.D.  258,  describes  the  gospels  in  a  characteristic 
strain  of  metaphor  as  **the  [four]  elements  of  the 
Church's  fsith,  of  which  the  whole  world,  reconciled 
to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed"  (In  Johan,).  Else- 
where, in  coDunenting  on  the  opening  words  of  Luke, 
he  draws  a  line  between  the  inspired  Gospels  and  such 
productions  as  **the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians,*' "  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and  the  like  {Ho- 
mil.  in  Luc.  iii,  p.  982  sq.).  Although  Theophilus,  who 
became  sixth  (seventh  ?)  bishop  of  Antioch  about  A.D. 
168,  speaks  only  of  **the  gospels,"  without  adding,  at 
least  in  that  connection,  the  names  of  the  authors  (Ad 
AtUoi.  iii,  p.  124s,  125),  we  might  fairly  conclude  with 
Gieseler  that  he  refers  to  the  collection  of  four,  already 
known  in  his  time.  But  from  Jerome  we  know  that 
Theophilus  arranged  the  records  of  the  four  evangel- 
ists into  one  work  (Epist,  ad  Algas.  iv,  p.  197).  Ta- 
tian,  who  died  about  A.D.  170  (?),  compiled  a  Dlates- 
8aro»j  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The  Muratorian 
fragment  (Muratori,  Antiq.  It.  iii,  854 ;  Routh,  Reliq.  8, 
vol.  iv),  which,  even  if  it  be  not  by  Caius  and  of  the 
2d  century,  is  at  least  a  very  old  monument  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  describes  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John ; 
but  time  and  carelessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the 
sentences  relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another 
source  of  evidence  is  open  to  us  in  the  citations  from 
the  gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  Polycarp  quote  passages  f^om 
them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness.  The  testimonv 
of  Justin  Martyr  (bom  about  A.D.  99,  martyred  A.D. 
165)  is  much  fuller;  many  of  his  quotations  are  sub- 
stantially found  in  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke, 
probably  of  John,  and  possibly  of  Mark  also,  whose 
words  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate.  The  quotations 
from  Matthew  are  the  most  numerous.  In  historical 
references,  the  mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the 
narrative  occasionally  unites  those  of  Matthew  and 
Luke :  in  a  very  few  cases  be  alludes  to  matters  not 
mentioned  in  the  canonical  gospels  (see  Sernisch, 
Apost.  Denktourdigk.  d.  M.  Justin.  Hamb.  1848).  Be- 
sides these,  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Ire- 
naeus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Eusebins 
records  that  Pantienus  found  in  India  (the  south  of 
Arabia  ?)  Christians  who  used  the  gospel  of  Matthew. 
All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  in  general  use.  From 
the  fact  that  Mark^s  gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to 
it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify  citations  not  express- 
ly assigned  to  him ;  but  Justin  Mart}T  and  Athenago- 
ras appear  to  quote  his  gospel,  and  Irenseus  does  so  by 
name.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus;  and  John  by  all  of 
these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  epistle  to  Di- 


ognetns,  and  Polycrates.     From  these  we  may  Got»- 
clude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general  vise. 
There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.     The  heretical 
sects,  as  well  as  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  knew  the 
gospels;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest  hostility  be- 
tween them,  if  the  gospels  had  become  known  in  the 
Church  afler  the  dissension  arose,  the  heretics  would 
never  have  accepted  them  as  genuine  from  soch  a 
quarter.     Both  Uie  Gnostics  and  Marcionites  arose 
eariy  in  the  2d  century ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  the  gospels  were  then  accepted,  and  thus  they  are 
traced  back  almost  to  the  times  of  the  apostles  (Ols- 
hausen).     Upon  a  review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from 
the  apostolic  fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodi- 
cean Coundi  in  864,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  in  397,  in  both  of  which  the  four  gospels  are 
numbered  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from  the 
first  the  four  gospels  were  recognised  as  genuine  and 
as  inspired ;  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  was  drawn 
l)etween  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal  gospels, 
of  which  the  number  was  vezy  great ;  tliat,  from  the 
citations  of  passages,  the  gospels  bearing  these  four 
names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we  possess  in  oar 
Bibles  under  the  same  names ;  that  unbelievers,  like 
Celsns,  did  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels^ 
even  when  rejecting  their  contents ;  and,  lastly,  that 
heretics  thought  it  necessary  to  plead  some  kind  oi 
sanction  out  of  the  gospels  for  their  doctrines :  nor 
could  they  venture  on  the  easier  path  of  an  entire  re- 
jection, because  the  gospels  were  everywhere  known 
to  be  genuine.    As  a  matter  of  literar)'  history,  nothing 
can  be  better  established  than  the  genuineness  of  the 
gospels ;  and  if  in  these  latest  times  they  have  been 
assailed,  it  is  plain  that  theological  doubts  have  been 
concerned  in  the  attack.    The  authority  of  the  books 
has  been  denied  from  a  wish  to  set  aside  their  om- 
tents.     Out  of  a  mass  of  authorities  the  following  may 
be  selected:  Norton,  Genumenets  of  the  Gospels  (Bost 
1846-8,  8  vols.) ;  Kirchhofer,  Quellensammlung  sur  Gc' 
schichte  des  N.-T,  Canons  (Zurich,  1844);  De  Wette, 
Lehrbuch  der  hist.-krit.  Einleitttng,  etc.  (6th  ed.,  Berlin, 
1860;  tr.  Bost.  1858) ;  Hug's  EinkUmg  (tr.  with  notes, 
Andover,  1836) ;  Olshausen,  Biblischer  Commeniar,  In- 
troduction, and  his  EcJuheit  der  4  Canon.  EvanffeUen 
(Konigsb.  1823) ;  Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  conom- 
cal  Authority  of  the  N,  T.  (Oxf.  1798,  2  vols.);  Baur, 
Krit,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Canon.  Evangdien  (Tiib. 
1847) ;  Reuss,  Gesch.  des  N.  T.  (4th  ed.,  Brunswick, 
1864);  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Prolegomena,  vol.  i; 
Westcott's  History  of  N.-T.  Canon  (2ded.  Lend.  1866); 
Gieseler,  UiHorisck-kriiischer  Versuch  vber  die  EnMe- 
hung,  etc.,  der  schrtfilichen  Evangelien  (Lpz.  1818). — 
Smith,  s.  V. 

III.  Mutucd  Relation  and  Origin, — *^Many  portions 
of  the  history  of  Jesus^'  (remarks  Mr.  Norton,  who  has 
minutely  investigated  the  subject)  *'are  found  in  com- 
mon in  the  first  three  gospels,  others  are  common  to 
tico  of  their  number,  but  not  found  in  the  third.  In 
the  passages  referred  to,  there  is  generally  a  similar- 
ity, sometimes  a  very  great  similarity,  in  the  selection 
of  particular  circumstances,  in  the  aspect  under  which 
the  event  is  viewed,  and  the  stjie  in  which  it  is  re- 
lated. Sometimes  the  language  found  in  difiierent  gos- 
pels, though  not  identical,  is  equivalent  or  nearly  equiv- 
alent ;  and  not  unfrequently,  the  same  series  of  words, 
with  or  without  slight  variations,  occurs  throughout 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  a  sentence,  aiid  even  in 
larger  portions"  (Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  i,  240). 
Mr.  Westcott  exhibits  the  proportion  of  correspond- 
ences and  peculiarities  in  several  numerical  tables: 
*'  If  the  extent  of  all  the  coincidences  be  represented 
by  100,  their  proportionate  distribution  will  be,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  53 ;  Matthewand  Luke,  21 ;  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  20 ;  Mark  and  Luke,  6.  .  .  .  Looking 
only  at  the  general  result,  it  may  be  said  that  of  the 
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contents  of  the  Bynoptic  gospels,  about  two  fifths  are 
common  to  the  three,  and  that  the  parts  peculiar  to 
one  or  other  of  them  are  little  more  than  one  third  of 
the  whole.'*  He  adds, ''  in  the  distribution  of  the  ver- 
bal coincidences  a  very  simple  law  is  observable ;  they 
occur  most  commonly  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of 
our  I^rd  or  of  others,  and  are  comparatively  rare  in 
the  simple  narrative.  Thus,  of  the  verbal  coincidences 
in  Mattliew,  about  seven  eighths;  of  those  in  Mark, 
about  four  fifths ;  and  of  those  in  Luke,  about  nine- 
teen twentieths,  occur  in  the  record  of  the  words  of 
others"  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  GospeU^  p.  179). 
The  following  instances  may  be  referred  to  for  illus- 
tration, Matt  viii,  2, 3 =Mark  i,  40, 42 = Luke  v,  12, 18 ; 
Matt  ix,  5, 6=  Mark  ii,  9, 11 =Luke  v,  23, 24 ;  Matt 
six,  23,  24=Mark  x,  2a-25=Luke  xvui,  24, 25.  The 
amount  of  agreement,  however  remarkable,  ought  not 
to  be  overrated;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  reporting  the 
words  of  Clirist.  Norton  gives,  as  the  most  striking 
instance  of  verbal  coincidence  in  the  case  of  narrative, 
Luke  ix,  16  (comp.  Matt,  xiv,  19 ;  Mark  vi,  41).  Along 
with  the  instances  of  correspondence,  there  are  also 
many  instances  of  difference.  This  renders  the  prob- 
lem difficult  of  solution.  No  explanation  can  be  sat- 
isfactory which  does  not  account  for  both  the  corre- 
spondences and  differences.  Such  is  the  phenomenon 
which  has  provoked  so  many  attempts  at  explanation. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  is  of  vast  extent,  and  the 
question  is  regarded  as  still  unsettled.  Our  aim  in 
the  present  article  is  to  inquire  how  near  the  principal 
hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

1.  In  order  to  account  for  this  singular  relationship 
between  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  first  supposition  is 
that  the  evangelists  copied  from  one  another,  or  that 
one  evangelisL  used  the  gospels  of  hb  predecessors, 
making  such  extracts  as  he  thought  necessary,  with 
alterations  and  additions  of  his  own.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  supposition  of  any  one 
of  the  evangelists  copying  from  the  others  is  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulty.  Whichever  of  them  we 
suppose  to  be  the  origiual  6vangelbt,  and  whichever 
we  suppose  to  be  the  last,  having  one  or  both  the  oth- 
ers before  him,  we  are  unable  in  this  way  to  explain 
the  phenomenon.  There  are  six  possible  ways  of  put- 
ting the  case,  every  one  of  which  has  had  learned  ad- 
vocates, and  this  variety  of  opinion  itself  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the  hypothesis.  Griesbach  thought 
that  Mark  copied  from  Slatthew  and  Luke,  and  this 
opinion  is  still  held  by  some ;  but  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  originality  of  Mark  has  of  late  been  gaining 
ground  (Thiersch,  Meyer,  Weiss).  It  must,  we  think, 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  attentively  compares  the 
gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  the  latter  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  called  a  copy  or  abridgment  of 
the  former.  There  is  an  air  of  originality  and  fresh- 
ness in  Mark's  narrative  which  proves  the  work  to  be 
anything  but  a  compilation ;  and  besides,  in  several 
important  particulars,  Mark  differs  from  Matthew. 
No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  ac- 
count ifor  the  want  of  agreement  as  well  as  the  agree- 
ment between  the  gospels.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  object  Mark  or  any  other  of  the  evangelists 
could  have  in  compiling  a  new  gospel  out  of  one  or 
more  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of 
apostles  or  their  companions.  *'  In  its  simple  form, 
the  *  supplementar  or  *  dependent'  theory  is  at  once  in- 
adequate for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  inconsistent  with 
many  of  its  details ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
a  deeper  study  of  the  gospels,  it  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned, except  in  combination  with  other  principles  of 
solution"  (Westcott,  On  the  Gotpela,  p.  184). 

2.  We  are  thus  brought  to  consider  Eichhom's  fa- 
mous hypothesis  of  a  so-called  ordinal  gospel,  now  lost 
A  brief  written  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  existence,  and  to  have  had  addi- 


tions made  to  it  at  different  periods.  Various  copies 
of  this  original  gospel,  with  these  additions,  being  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  the  evangelists,  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists is  supposed  to  have  used  a  different  copy  as  the 
basis  of  his  gospel.  In  the  hands  of  bishop  Marsh, 
who  adopted  and  modified  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhom, 
this  original  gospel  becomes  a  very  complex  thing. 
He  supposed  that  there  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
Aramiean  original  gospel,  and  various  transcripts  with 
alterations  and  additions.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  all  these  suppositions  are  entirely  gratuitous,  that 
they  are  made  only  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
case  as  they  arise,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  li- 
cense of  hypothesis  is  carried  beyond  just  bounds.  The 
grand  objection  to  this  original  gospel  is  the  entire 
want  of  historical  evidence  for  its  existence.  If  such 
an  original  gospel  ever  had  existed,  it  must  have  been 
of  the  very  highest  authority,  and,  instead  of  being 
tampered  with,  would  have  been  carefully  preserved  in 
its  original  form,  or  at  least  in  its  Greek  translation. 
The  alterations  and  additions  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  it  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  its  sacred  and 
auth<»itative  character  as  the  original  gospel,  but  also 
with  the  habits  of  the  Jews.  Even  if  this  h}-pothesis 
did  adequately  explain  the  phenomena  presented  in 
the  first  three  gospels,  it  is  far  too  artificially  contrived 
to  be  true ;  but  it  fails  of  its  aim.  The  original  work, 
supposed  to  consist  of  the  sections  common  to  the  three 
gospels,  cannot  bo  made  out ;  and  the  individuality  of 
character  belonging  to  each  of  the  evangelists  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  supposition  that  several  different 
writers  contributed  materials.  Notwithstanding  the 
identity  of  subject  among  the  three  gospels,  each  writer 
is  distinguished  by  his  own  characteristic  style.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Weiss,  of  Kdnigsberg,  has  quite 
recently  {Stud,  ti.  Kritik,  1861,  i,  iv)  propounded  a  the- 
ory of  explanation  very  much  akin  to  that  of  Marsh. 
He  supposes  that  the  first  evangelist,  the  writer  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  as  well  as  Luke,  used  a  copy  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  and,  along  with  tliis,  a  second  more  an- 
cient, perhaps  immediately  apostolic  written  souree, 
which  Mark  also  had  already  made  use  of  in  the  com- 
position of  his  gospel.  In  this  way  he  thinks  all  the 
phenomena  are  simply,  and  easily  explained.  He  en- 
deavors to  establish  his  view  by  a  detailed  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  three  synoptic  gospels,  and 
holds  that  these  results  of  criticism  are  confirmed  by 
the  ancient  tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in 
Hebrew,  while  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Hebrew  gospel 
itself.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  Hebrew  gospel  of 
Matthew  must  have  been  displaced  at  an  early  period 
by  another  containing  its  essential  contents,  but  richer 
and  more  generally  accessible  in  its  Greek  form. 
Hence  the  later  Greek  gospel  was  held  to  be  the  work 
of  Matthew  the  apostle,  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  one 
having  been  really  the  apostle's  work.  This  revival 
in  the  present  day  of  what  is  substantially  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Eichhom  and  Marsh  is  significant  of  the  still 
unsettled  state  of  the  question. 

8.  That  our  present  gospels  are  to  be  traced  mainly 
to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  their  source,  was 
the  opinion  of  Herder  and  Gieseler,  and  more  recently 
of  De  Wette,  Guericke,  Norton,  Westcott,  and  others. 
"  They  have  correctly  apprehended"  (says  De  Wette) 
*Hhe  spirit  of  Christian  antiquity  who  regard  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  gospel  (the  oral  original  gospel)  as  the 
basis  and  source  of  all  the  Christian  gospels,  and  who 
endeavor  to  apprehend  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
latter  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  former"  {Introd,  to 
N,  r.,  sec.  87).  The  gospel  was  published  orally  be- 
fore it  was  committed  to  writing,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have 
consisted  chiefiy  of  a  narration  of  the  £tcts  recorded  in 
our  present  gospels.  It  is  naturally  supposed  that 
very  soon  a  certain  agreement  or  uniformity  of  narra^ 
tive  would  be  the  result,  and  that  we  have  a  transcript, 
as  it  were,  of  this  type  or  form  of  narrative  in  the  first 
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three  gospels.  The  rerbal  coincidences  in  the  gospels 
are  found  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  it  might 
have  been  expected  tliat  the  first  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel would  be  exact,  namely,  the  recital  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  quotations  from  the  O.  T.  This  account 
of  the  probable  origin  of  the  gospels  is  not  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  period  as  an  age  of 
oral  tradition  rather  than  of  writing,  but  is  also  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  Luke  gives  in  the 
preface  to  his  gospel  (Luke  i,  1-4).  While  Luke  re- 
fers to  written  accounts  of  tlie  ministry  of  Cbrist  in  the 
possession  of  some  Christians  at  that  time,  he  mentions 
that  these  accounts  were  founded  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  oral  accounts  of  the  apostles  (KaOwc  irapc^o- 
trav  y'tfiiv  oi  air  oipxHi  avTowrat  Kai  vmipkrat  ycvo- 
ficvoi  Tov  \6yov).  The  statement  of  Papias  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel  is,  that  it  was  derived 
firom  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  we  have  already 
quoted  the  important  testimony  of  Irenseus  to  the  same 
effect.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  observed  that  our  written  gospels  date  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  centur}',  and  that,  **so  long  as 
the  first  witnesses  survived,  so  long  the  tradition  was 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  their  testimony ;  when 
they  passed  away  it  was  already  fixed  in  writing*' 
(Westcott,  p.  192).  The  theory  of  the  oral  origin  of 
the  gospels,  while  it  has  much  evidence  in  its  favor, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  explain  the  striking  instances  of 
verbal  coincidence  in  the  narrative  portions  common 
to  the  three  synoptists,  or  to  two  of  them ;  nor  the  in- 
stances in  wbich  either  two  or  all  the  three  evangelists 
agree  with  each  other  in  their  quotations  from  the 
Sept.,  and  at  the  same  time  diflfer  from  the  Sept.  itself 
(Matt,  iii,  3 ;  Mark  i,  8 ;  Luke  iii,  4 ;  compared  with 
Isa.  xl,  3,  Sept.,  and  Matt,  iv,  10;  Luke  iv,  8,  com- 
pared with  Deut.  vi,  13,  Sept.).  De  Wette  would 
combine  "  the  two  hypotheses  of  a  common  oral  source, 
and  ef  the  influence  through  writing  of  one  evangelist 
on  another." 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  fourth 
gospel  and  the  synoptic  gospels  in  respect  both  to  cou' 
tents  and  form ;  but,  with  all  this  difference,  there  is  a 
general  and  essential  agreement.  John  relates  in  part 
the  same  things  as  the  synoptists,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  not  with  the  verbal  agreement.  The  follow- 
ing are  parallel :  The  purification  of  the  Temple,  ii,  13- 
22  =  Matt,  xxi,  11  sq. ;  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  < 
vi,  1-1 5  =  Matt  xiv,  13-21 ;  the  walking  upon  the  sea, 
vi,  16-21  =  Matt,  xiv,  22-^6;  the  anointing,  xii,  1- 
8= Matt,  xxvi,  6-13;  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  xii, 
9-19= Matt,  xxi,  1-1:<.;  the  prediction  of  the  denial 
of  Peter,  xiii,  36^38= Matt,  xxvi,  33-35.  In  some  of 
these  instances  the  expressions  are  verbally  parallel ; 
also  in  the  following :  xii,  25 = Matt,  x,  89 ;  xiii,  20= 
Matt.  X,  40 ;  xiv,  31 = Matt,  xxvi,  46.  There  is  a  sim- 
ilarity between  iv,  44,  and  Matt,  xiii,  57 ;  between  xiii, 
16  and  Matt,  x,  24,  and  Luke  vi,  40  (De  Wette,  Excffet. 
Handb,  gum  N,  Test),  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
much  important  matter  has  been  omitted  and  much 
added  by  John,  while  his  manner  of  narration  also  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  synoptists.  In  the  first  three 
gospels,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  chiefly  laid 
in  Galilee,  but  in  the  fourth  gospel  it  is  chiefly  in  Ju- 
dsa  and  Jerusalem.  This  may  partly  account  for  the 
different  style  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  John  (Hug,  p. 
433).  In  the  former,  Christ  often  makes  use  of  para- 
bles and  proverbial  sayings;  in  the  latter,  John  records 
long  and  mystical  discourses.  Yet  we  find  proverbial 
maxims  and  parables  also  in  John  xii,  24-26 ;  xiii,  16, 
20 ;  X,  1  sq. ;  xv,  1  sq.  Many  points  of  diffierence  be- 
tween the  fourth  gospel  and  the  others  may  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  from  the  fragmentary  charac- 
ter of  the  narratives.  None  of  them  professes  to  be  a 
complete  biography,  and,  therefore,  one  may  contain 
what  others  omit.     Besides,  the  fourth  gospel  was 


composed  after  the  others,  and  designed  to  be  in  some 
respects  supplemental.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Ease- 
bins,  and  of  the  still  more  ancient  writers  whose  testi- 
mony he  cites,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen; 
and  the  opinion  appears  to  be  well  founded.  Whether 
John  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors or  not  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  no  doubt  acquaint- 
ed with  the  evangelical  tradition  oiit  of  which  they 
originated.  We  have,  then,  in  this  circumstance,  a 
very  natural  explanation  of  the  omission  of  many  im- 
portant facts,  such  as  the  institution  of  the  supper,  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptation 
and  transfiguration,  and  the  internal  conflict  at  Getfa- 
semane.  These  his  narrative  assumes  as  already 
known.  In  several  passages  he  presupposes  in  his 
readers  an  acquaintance  with  the  evangelical  tradi- 
tion (i,  32, 45 ;  U,l;  iii,  24;  xi,2).  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  John  and 
the  synoptists  with  reference  to  the  day  on  which 
Christ  observed  the  last  passover  with  his  disciples. 
LUcke  deddesin  favor  of  John,  but  thereby  admits  the 
discrepancy  to  be  real.  Again,  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels, the  duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry  appears  to  be 
only  one  year,  whereas  John  mentions  three  passovers 
which  our  Saviour  attended ;  but  neither  the  synoptists 
nor  John  determine  the  duration  of  the  Saviour's  min- 
istry, and,  therefore,  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
them  on  this  point.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is 
an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  synoptic  and 
the  Johannean  representation  of  Clirist,  so  that,  assum- 
ing the  historical  reality  of  the  former,  the  latter  most 
be  regarded  as  ideal  and  subjective ;  particularly,  that 
the  long  discourses  attributed  to  Christ  in  the  fourth 
gospel  could  hardly  have  been  retained  in  John's  re- 
membrance, and  that  they  are  so  unlike  the  sayings 
of  Christ  in  the  other  gospels,  and  so  like  John's  own 
style  in  his  epistles,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
composed  by  John  himself.  If  the  allegation  could  i>e 
made  good  that  the  Christ  of  John  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  Christ  of  the  synoptists,  the  objection 
would  be  &tal.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  are 
persuaded  that,  on  this  all-important  point,  there  is  an 
essential  agreement  among  all  the  evangelists.  We 
must  remember  that  the  full  and  manv-sided  character 
of  Christ  himself  might  be  represented  under  aspects 
which,  although  different,  were  not  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  It  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say  that  the 
fourth  gospel  represents  Christ  as  God,  while  the  oth- 
ers describe  him  bs  a  mere  num.  Yet  we  may  find  in 
the  fact  of  his  wondrous  person  as  the  God-man  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  difference  in  their  respect- 
ive representations.  That  the  synoptists  do  not  diflfer 
essentially  firom  John  in  their  view  of  Christ  is  shown 
by  Dorner  in  an  admirable  comparison  (Domer,  Eni- 
widxlimgfgetchicktef  i,  81  sq. ;  £.  tr.  i,  50  sq.).  LUcke 
and  Frommann,  as  well  as  De  Wette,  greatly  incline  to 
the  view  that  John  has  mingled  his  own  subjectivity 
with  the  discourses  of  Christ,  which  he  professes  to  re- 
late. That  the  evangelist  does  not  transfer  his  own 
subjective  views  to  Christ  appean  from  the  fact  that 
while  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  Logos,  he  never  rep- 
resents Christ  as  appl3'ing  this  term  to  himself.  We 
may  also  refer  to  those  passages  in  which,  after  quot- 
ing obscure  sayings  of  the  Redeemer  or  remarkable  oc- 
currences, he  either  adds  an  explanation  or  openly  con- 
fesses his  ignorance  of  their  meaning  at  the  time  (U, 
19-22;  vi,70;  vii,  37-89;  xi,ll;  xii,  16,  32;  xiii,  27; 
XX,  9). 

The  susceptible  disposition  of  John  himself,  and  the 
intimate  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Christ,  make  the 
supposition  reasonable  that  he  drank  so  deeply  into 
the  spirit  of  his  master,  and  retained  so  vivid  a  recol- 
lection of  his  very  words,  as  to  reproduce  them  with 
accurac}'.  Instead  of  transferring  his  own  thoughts 
and  expressions  to  Christ,  John  received  and  repro- 
duced those  of  Christ  himself.  In  this  way  the  simi- 
larity between  John's  language  and  that  of  Christ  is 
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accounted  for.  It  is  acknowledged,  even  by  Strauss 
and  De  Wette,  that  the  most  characteristic  expressions 
in  John  were  really  used  by  Christ  himself.  When 
it  is  objected  that  John  could  not  retain  in  remem- 
brance, or  hand  down  with  accuracy,  such  long  dis- 
courses of  Christ  OS  he  records  in  his  gospel,  far  too  lit- 
tle regard  is  paid  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  be  expected  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saviour*s  promise,  *'  He  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  3'our  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you"  (John  xiv,  26). — 
Kitto,  s.  V. 

See  Bp.  Marshes  Translation  o/Michadu's  Introd,  to 
JNT.  r.iii,2  (1803)  for  an  account  of  Eichhorn's  ear- 
lier theory  and  of  his  own.  Yeysie's  Examinaiion  of 
Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis  (1808)  has  suggested  many  of 
the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirlwairs  Translation  of 
Schlewrmacker  on  St,  Luhs  (1825,  Introduction)  is  an 
account  of  the  whole  question.  Other  principal  works 
are,  an  essay  of  Eichhom,  in  the  5th  vol.  AUgemeine 
Bibtiotkek  der  BibUsdken  Lkeratur  (1794) ;  the  Essay 
of  Bp.  Marsh,  just  quoted ;  Eichhom,  JSinleiiung  in  das 
N,  T.  (1804);  Gratz,  Neuer  Versueh  die  Enstekung  der 
dreierstenEvanff.tuerklSren(1812');  Bertholdt,  Hisior.' 
hiiische  Einleiiung  m  s&nm&iche  .kanon,  tmd  apok. 
Schriften  duA.undN.T,  (1812-1819) ;  and  tho  work 
of  Gieseler  quoted  above.  See  also  De  Wette,  Lehrhuch, 
and  Westcott,  Introd.  j  already  quoted ;  also  Weisse, 
EvangtUenfrage  (Lpz.  1856) ;  Schlichthorst,  VerhdUn. 
d.  sgnopt.  Evang.  zu  einander  (G fitting.  1835);  Wilke, 
Der  Ureoangelist  (Dresden  and  Leipz.  1888) ;  LUcke, 
Kommentar  «5.  d.  Ev,  Joh. ;  Frommann,  Der  Johanmsche 
Lekrbegrijjf;  Schwarz,  Untersuchungtn  iAer  d.  sgnopt. 
Evangelien  (TUb.  1844)  ;  Anon.  Die  EvcmgeUen,  ikr 
Geisty  Ver/asser  und  Verhdl^uss  zu  eifutnder  (Leipz. 
1845);  Kitsch,  in  the  Theol.  JaArb.  1851;  KosUin, 
Ursprung  und  Kompos,  d,  sgnopt,  Evangelien  (Stuttg. 
1853) ;  Smith  (of  Jordanldll),  Origin  and  Connection  of 
the  Gospels  (Edinb.  1853).  For  the  mythical  theor}'  of 
the  origin  of  the  gospels,  as  developed  by  Strauss  and 
others,  see  Rationalism,  and  the  art.  Jesus.  For  di- 
atessora  on  the  Gospels,  see  Habmomies  of  the  Gos- 
pels. 

IV.  Commentaries^  expressly  on  the  whole  of  the 
four  gospels  alone,  have  been  nnmcroas  ;  the  most  im- 
portant are  here  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  preiixed : 
Theophilus,  Commentariorttmfragmenta  (in  Grabe,  Spi- 
cilegiuMj  ii,  223  sq.) ;  Athanasius,  Quastiones  (in  0pp. 
[•.^jntr.],  ii,  253  sq.) ;  Jerome,  Exposido  (in  0pp.  [^Sup' 
pos.']  xi,  733  sq.);  Augustine,  QutrstUmwn  lib.  ii  (in 
0pp.  iv,  311  sq.) ;  Juvencus,  Carmina  (in  BibL  Patr. 
Gallandii  iv);  Sedulius,  ExposUiones  [on  Matt.,  Mark, 
and  Luke]  (in  Maii  Script.  Vet.  ix,  159  sq.) ;  Amobi- 
us,  Atmotativncula  (in  BibL  Max,  Patr,  riii);  Theo- 
phylact,  Commentarius  (in  0pp.  i) ;  Anselm,  Explana- 
tiones  (in  Opp,  ed.  Picard) ;  Rupert,  In  Evang,  lib,  i  (in 
0pp.  i,  534  sq.);  Euthymius,  Commentarius  (Gr.  and 
I^t.,  Lips.  1792, 8  vols,  in  4,  8vo) ;  Aquinas,  in  Aurea 
Catena  (Paris,  1637,  fol. ;  also  in  Opp,  iv,  5 ;  in  Bibl. 
Patr,  Gall,  xiv,  297,  et  al. ;  Catena  fiom  the  Fathers^ 
by  Posey,  etc.,  Oxf.  1841-5,  4  vols,  in  8,  8vo) ;  Gorra- 
nus,  Commentaria  (Colon.  1472, 1537,  Hag.  1502,  Antw. 
1617,  Lugd.  1693,  fol.) ;  Zuingle,  Adnotationes  [ed.  Leo 
Juda]  (in  Opp.  iv) ;  Faber,  Commentarii  (Meld.  1522, 
Basil.  1523,  Col.  1541,  fol.) ;  Bucer,  EnarraOones  (Ar- 
gent. 1527,  1528,  2  vols.  8vo;  Basil.  1537,  Geneva, 
1553,  fol.) ;  ArlM>reus,  Commentarius  (Pari?,  1529, 1551, 
fol.) ;  Cajetan,  Commentarii  (Venice,  1530,  Paris,  1532, 
1536, 1540, 1543,  fol. ;  ib.  1542,  Lugd.  1558, 1574, 8vo) ; 
Sarcer,  Scholia  (on  the  gospels  successively,  Frcft.  and 
Basel,  1538-50,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Broeckweg,  Enarrationes 
(Par.  1548,  8vo ;  Ven.  1648,  4to) ;  Herbom,  Enarratio- 
nes (Colon.  154is,  4to);  Brunsfeld,  Adnotationes  [in- 
cluding Acts]  (Argent.  1553,  fol.);  Delreio,  Commen- 
tarii (Hispal.  1554,  foL) ;  Lossii  Adnotationes  (Francft. 
1559,  2  vols,  fol.);  BuUinger,  Commentarius  (on  suc- 
cessive gospels ;  together,  Hgurini,  1561,  fol.) ;  Aretius, 


Commentarii  (Lausanne,  1578,  2  vols.  8vo ;  also  in  his 
Comment,  on  the  N.  T.) ;  Rande,  ErUdrung  (Francfort, 
1597,  fol.) ;   Biniet,  Commentaria  (Paris,  1581) ;  Sa, 
Scholia  [compiled]  (Antwerp,  1591,  Lugd.  1602,  Colon. 
1612,  4to);  Bulliond,  extracts  of  old  and  new  com- 
ments (in  French,  Lyons,  1596, 1628,  4to);  *Maldona- 
tus  [Rom.  Catholic],  Commentarius  (Mussipont.  1596,  2 
vols.  fol. ;  and  often  later  in  various  forms ;  his  own 
lost.  ed.  Lugd.  1615,  fol. ;  lately,  Mogunt.  1841-55,  5 
vols,  fol.) ;  Gualtha,  Homilias  [including  Acts]  (Tigur. 
1601,  fol.) ;  Lucas,  Commentarius  (Antw.  1606,  2  vols, 
fol.,  with  a  supplement  in  two  vols.  fol.  on  ib.,  1612-16 ; 
complete,  ib.  1712,  5  vols,  in  2,  fol.)  ;  Scultetus,  Exer-- 
citationes  (Amst.  1624, 4to ;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri^  vi) ; 
Heraeus,  JScholia  [founded  on  Aquinas]  (Antw.  1625, 
12mo) ;  Coutzen,  Commentaria  (Colon,  et  Mog.  1626,  2 
vols,  fol.);  Munster  and  others,  Annotationes  (in  tiie 
Critici  Sacri,  vi) ;  Mosius,  Nota  (ib.  vi) ;  Jansen,  Com- 
mentanus  (1631) ;  Crell,  ExpHcatio  (in  Opp.  iii,  1  sq.) ; 
Ebert,  TetrasUcha  Hebrwi  (in  Ugolini,  xxxi,  117  sq.) ; 
De  Ranee,  Riflexions  (Paris,  1699,  4  vols.  12mo);  De 
Dieu,  Animadversiones  (L.  B.  1633,  4to);  Spanheim, 
Dubia  Evangelica  [polemical]  (Geneva,  1634-9,  and 
later,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Bounet*s  Commentary  (in  French, 
Par.  1634, 4 to);  Panonus,  Commentarius  (Naples,  1636, 
fol.) ;  De  Sylveria,  Commentarii  (in  6  successive  vols., 
some  of  them  often,  chiefly  at  Lyons,  1642-75) ;  Trapp, 
Commentary  [including  Acts]  (London,  1647, 4to ;  1748, 
1868, 8vo) ;  VValieus,  Commentnrius  [from  Beza  and  oth- 
ers] (L.  B.  1653, 4to) ;  Boys,  CoUatio  [chiefly  in  favor  of 
the  Vulgate]  (Lond.  1655,  8vo);  Ferrerus,  Commenta- 
rius (Lugd.  1661,  fol.);  Wolzogen,  Commentarius  (in 
Opp.  [Amst.  1668,  fol.]  p.  1-1038) ;  Sandys,  Interpret 
tationes  (Amst.  1669,  8vo);  Lightfoot,  Hora  Hebraicm 
[valuable  for  Talmudical  comparisons]  (ed.  Carpzov, 
Lips.  1675,  4to);  Keuchen,  Adnotata  [including  Acts] 
(Amst.  1689,  and  later,  4to) ;  *Alex.  Natalis  [Roman 
Cath.]  Expositio  [chiefly  extracted]  (Paris,  1703,  fol.) ; 
♦Dorsche,  Commentarius  (Ilamb.  1700,  4to);  Ulric,  Bh- 
belubung  [completed  by  Wirz]  (Tigur.  1713-39,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  S.  Clarke,  Paraphrase  (first  in  parts,  Lond.  1721- 
2,  and  later,  2  vols.  8vo ;  also  in  Works^  iii ;  transl.  in 
Germ,  by  Wilmsen,  Berl.  1763,  3  vols.  4 to) ;  Hagiophi- 
lus,  Observationes  [incomplete]  (Gardeleg.  1741,  4to) ; 
Hoecher,  Analecta  (ed.Wolfii,  Altenb.  1766,  4to);  Ly- 
nar,  Erklar.  (Hall.  1775,  8vo) ;  Bp.  Pearce,  CommentO' 
ry  [including  Acts]  (London,  1777, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Thale- 
mann,  VenM>  [including  Acts]  (Berlin,  1781, 8vo) ;  Bp. 
Mann,  Notes  [including  Acts]  (2d  ed.  London,  1783, 
12mo) ;  Campbell,  Notts  (Aberdeen,  1789,  2  vols.  8vo ; 
3d  ed.  ib.  1814, 4  vols.  8vo ;  Andover,  1837, 2  vols.  8vo); 
Quesnel,  CoiMnent  (Bath,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo;  London, 
1830,  8  vols.  12mo);  Bofsuet,  Reflexions  (in  (Euvres, 
xiv,  117  sq.);  Erskine,  Songs  (in  WorkSj  x,  627  sq.); 
Schulz,  A nmerk,  (Halle,  1794, 4to) ;  Elsley,  Annotations 
[including  Acts]  (Lond.  1799, 1821, 1827,  3  vols. ;  1841, 
2  vols. ;  1844, 1  vol.  8vo) ;  Brameld,  Notes  (Lond.  1803, 
8vo) ;  *Kuin5l,  Commentarius  [including  Acts]  (Lips. 
1807-12,  and  since,  4  vols.  8vo ;  London,  1835,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Jones,  Illustrations  (Lond.  1808,  8vo) ;  Stabback, 
Annotations  [including  Acts]  (Falmouth,  1809,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  St.  Gilly,  Observations  (Lond.  1818,  8vo) ;  Kistc- 
macher,  Erkldrung  (Munft.  1818-20, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Mol- 
ler,  Ansichten  (Gotha,  1819,  8vo) ;  *Fritz8Che,  Commen- 
tarii [Matt,  Mark,  and  Luke]  (Lips.  1825-30,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Sumner,  Exposition  (Lond.  1832,  8vo) ;  Barnes, 
Notes  (New  York,  1832, 1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  *  Watson, 
Exposition  [Matthew  and  Mark]  (London,  1833,  8vo ; 
New  York,  1841) ;  Page,  Notes  (London,  1834, 12mo) ; 
Glockler,  Erkldrung  [Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke]  (Frank- 
fort, 1834,  8vo) ;  Slade,  Remarks  (Lond.  1835, 12mo) ; 
Lingard,  Notes  (London,  1836,  8vo) ;  Adam,  Exposi- 
tion (ed.  Westoby,  London,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Rip- 
ley, Notes  (Boston,  1837-8,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Rule,  Nates 
(Gibraltar,  1841, 4to) ;  Longking,  N(Aes  (N.  Y.  1841-4, 
4  vols.  16mo) ;  Kenney,  Convnentary  [including  epis- 
tles] (Lond.  1842, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Paulus,  Exeg,  Handbk. 
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[fint  8  gospels]  (Heldelb.  1842,  8  yoU.  8vo);  Baam- 
garten^Crusius,  Commenkw  [Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke] 
(Leipzig,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Livermore,  CommaUary 
(Lond.  1844,  8vo;  Boston,  1850,  Timo);  Paige,  Noteg 
(Boston,  1844-5,  2  vols.  12ino);  Mackenzie,  Comnenl' 
coTf  [including  Acts]  (London,  1847,  8vo);  *Ewald, 
ErUSnmg  (first  3  gospels,  Gottingen,  1850,  3  vob. 
8vo ;  John,  ib.  1861-2,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Brown,  Discounes 
of  Christ  (Edinburgh,  1850,  3  vols.  8vo;  New  York, 
1864, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  also  CammaUary  (ib.  1854-5, 4  vols, 
in  7,  8vo) ;  Girdlestone,  Lectures  (new  ed.  Lond.  1853, 
4  vols.  8vo);  *Stier,  Beden  Jetu  [on  Christ's  words 
mly]  (Barmen,  1853--5, 7  vols.  8vo ;  tr.  Edinb.  1855  sq., 
8  vols.  8vo ;  N.  Y.  1864r-8, 2  vols,  in  8, 8vo) ;  StebUng, 
Uelpe  (Lond.  1855,  8to)  ;  ^Norton,  Notes  (Boston,  1855, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lyttleton,  Notes  [including  Acts]  (Lond. 
1856,  8vo) ;  Ryle,  Erpoi.  Thoughts  (London  and  N.  Y. 
1856-66,  6  vols.  8vo);  Hall,  Noteg  (N.  Y.  1857,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Owen,  Notet  (N.  York,  1857-60, 8  vols.  12mo) ; 
Whedon,  CommetUary  (K.  Y.  1860-0,  vols,  i,  ii,  12mo) ; 
*Bleek,  Erklanmg  [first  3  gosp.]  (Lpz.  1861-2,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Jacobus,  Notes  (N.  York,  1848-56;  Edinb.  1868, 
8  vols.  8vo) ;  Burger,  Erklanmg  [Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke]  (NOrdlingen,  1865,  8vo) ;  Burgon,  Commentary 
(new  ed.  London,  1865,  5  vols.  12nio) ;  Bisping,  Exeg. 
Handb,  (MUnster,  1865,  8vo);  Warron,  Notes  (Boston, 
1867,  vol.  i,  12mo).     See  New  Testament. 

GOSPELS,  SPURIOUS  (Psbudepioraphal). 
The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  having  been  finally  settled  before  the  close  of 
the  4th  century,  the  rejected  writings  which  bore  the 
names  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  soon  sank  into 
oblivion,  and  few,  if  any,  have  descended  to  our  times 
in  their  original  shape.  From  the  decree  of  (xelasins 
and  a  few  other  sources  we  have  the  names  and  a  few 
detached  notices  of  a  good  many  of  these  productions. 

I.  Of  those  stiil  sxtcaU  the  following  claim  special  no- 
tice: 

1.  The  Histoet  op  Joseph  the  Carpenter, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  East  in  an  Arabic 
translation,  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  by  Isidore  de  Iso- 
lanis  in  his  Sununa  de  doms  Sti.  JosephL  He  observes 
that  the  *^  Catholics  of  the  East**  commemorate  St. 
Joseph  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  read  the  legend  of 
the  saint,  omitting  certain  parts  which  are  not  ap- 
proved in  the  Roman  Church.  This  work  was  first 
published  hj  Wallin,  at  I^ipsic,  in  1722,  from  an  Ara- 
bic MS.  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  BibUofheque  du  Hoij 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  divided 
by  Wallin  into  chapters  and  verses.  It  is  also  found 
in  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Memphic.  It  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Copts.  The  former  part,  to  cliap.  ix, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an  ancient  Gospel 
of  the  Infisuicy.  The  Latin  was  republished  by  Fabri- 
cius. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  was  first  published 
by  Henry  Sike,  at  Utrecht,  in  1697,  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  Sike*8  Latin  version  was  republished  by  Fabri- 
cius,  who  divided  it  into  chapters.  The  Arabic  was 
divided  into  corresponding  chapters  by  Thik  in  1832. 

There  are  several  MSS.  of  this  gospel  extant,  the 
oldest  of  which  known  is  that  in  the  Medicean  Libra- 
ry, written  in  1299.  The  narratives  which  it  contains 
were  current  in  the  2d  century,  and  the  account  con- 
tained in  this  gospel  respecting  Christ's  learning  the 
alphabet  is  mentioned  by  Irenasus  {Adv.  If  ceres,  i,  20) 
as  a  fabrication  of  the  Marcosians.  The  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy  is  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Gelasius,  and  it  is 
especially  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  most 
probably  this  gospel  which  was  known  to  Mohammed, 
who  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  who  has  inserted  some  of  its 
narrations  in  the  Koran.  The  Sepher  Toldoth  Jesti^  a 
well-known  publication  of  the  Jews,  contains  similar 
fables  with  those  in  this  gospel  (Wagenseil's  Sotd). 
This  gospel  was  received  as  genuine  by  many  of  the 


Eastern  Christiaiis,  espedally  the  Kestorians  and  ICo* 
nophysites.     It  was  found  to  have  been  universallw' 
read  by  the  Syrians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Tzayanoora, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  in  15&9y 
by  archbishop  Meneses,  who  describes  it  as  "  the  book 
called  the  Gospel  qfthe  Infvmey,  already  condemned  \xy 
the  ancients  for  its  many  blasphemoas  heresies  axad 
fabulous  histories.' '    Wherever  the  name  Jesus  oodirs 
in  this  gospel  he  is  universally  entitled  el-Rab^  while 
Christ  is  called  sl'Skeik.     This  was  a  distincticm  id- 
trodnced  by  the  Nestorians.     The  blessed  Vir^gin   is 
also  entitled  the  Lady  Mary.    The  Persians  and  Copite 
also  received  this  gospel  (De  la  Brosse's  Lsxie,  Ptr»^ 
s.  V.  Tlnctoria  Ars).    The  original  language  wns  prob- 
ably Syriac.     It  b  sometimes  called  the  Gospel  o€ 
Peter,  or  of  Thomas. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Iseaeutb  (Gr.>, 
a  work  which  has  flowed  from  tlie  same  source  witli 
the  former,  was  first  published  by  Cotelerius  (Notes  ass 
the  CoHsHtutiomi  of  the  Apostles,  1.  vi,  c.  xvii,  torn,  i,  p. 
848),  from  an  imperfect  MS.  of  the  15th  century.  It 
was  republished  and  divided  into  chapters  by  Fabri- 
cius.  The  most  perfect  edition  was  that  of  Mingazelli, 
in  the  Nuova  RaccoUa  d'CpuseuU  sdemtyice  ejUosqfiee 
(Venet  1764),  fronua  Bologna  MS.  of  the  15th  centory. 
Mingarelli  (who  believed  it  to  have  been  a  forgery  of 
the  Manichees)  accompanied  his  text  with  a  Latin 
translation.  Thilo  has  given  a  complete  edition  ftom 
a  collation  of  Mingarelli's  work  with  two  MSS.  pr^ 
served  at  Bonn  and  Dresden.  This  gospel  relates  the 
fable  of  Christ^s  learning  the  Greek  idphabot,  in  whidi 
it  agrees  with  the  account  in  Irennus.  In  other  Gos- 
pels of  the  Infancy  (as  in  that  published  by  Sike>  he 
is  represented  as  learning  the  Hebrew  letters.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  this  is  the  same  work  which 
is  called  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  by  Origen,  Ambrose, 
Bede,  and  others.  This  gospel  probably  had  its  origitt 
among  the  Gnostics,  and  found  its  way  from  them, 
through  the  Manichees,  into  the  Church ;  but,  havinfic 
been  more  generally  received  among  the  heretics,  it 
was  seldom  copied  by  the  monks,  which  accounts  fcr 
the  paucity  of  MSS.  Nicephorus  says  that  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  contained  1900  erixot.  This  pseudepi- 
graphal  work  is  probably  the  foundation  of  all  the  his- 
tories of  Christ's  inCsncy,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
lieen  recast  and  interpolated. 

3.  The  Protevanoelion  or  Jakes  has  descended 
to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  was  first  published  by 
Bibliander  at  l^sel  in  1552,  in  a  Latin  version  by  Wil- 
liam Poetell,  whe  asserted  that  it  was  publicly  read  in 
the  Greek  churches,  and  maintained  that  it  was  a  gen- 
uine work  of  the  apostle  James,  and  intended  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  These  com- 
mendations provoked  the  wrath  of  the  learned  Henry 
Stephens,  who  insinuated  that  it  was  fabricated  by  Pos- 
tell  himself,  whom  he  calls  "a  detestable  monster** 
(Introduction  cat  Traiti  de  la  Conformiii  des  MerveiUea 
Anciennes  avec  les  Modemes,  1566).  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  Orthodoxographa  of  J.  Herold  (Basel,  1555),  and 
again  in  the  Orthodoxographa,  vol.  i  (1569),  of  Jacob 
Grynnus,  who  entertained  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
it.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved  that,  not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  Postell's  high  preten- 
sions in  flavor  of  the  authenticity  of  this  gospel,  Ste- 
phens's accusations  against  him  were  all  ill  founded. 
There  had,  even  at  the  time  when  Stephens  wrote,  been 
already  a  Greek  translation  published  by  Neander,  of 
which  Stephens  was  not  aware ;  it  appeared  among  the 
Apocrypha  annexed  by  Oporin  to  his  edition  of  Lu- 
ther's Catechism  (BafTel,  15ri4).  It  was  republished 
by  Fabricius  (who  divided  it  into  chapters),  and  snb- 
sequently  by  Birch,  Thilo,  and  Tischendorf.  Thilo 
collated  Vor  his  edition  six  Paris  MSS.,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  of  the  10th  century.  From  the  circumstance 
of  these  MSS.  containing  a  Greek  calendar  or  martyr- 
ology,  and  from  other  internal  evidences,  there  seems 
littie  doubt  that  this  gospel  was  formerly  read  in  the 
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Greek  Church  (Montfaaoon,  Palaogr.  Gnee.  p.  904). 
There  are  also  extant  TerBions  of  the  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy in  the  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the  East- 
em  churches,  among  which  they  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  authority. 

Although  this  work  is  styled  by  Postell  the  ProU' 
vangeliumj  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  title,  nor 
for  the  £[ict  of  its  being  ascribed  to  James  the  apostle. 
It  only  appears  that  the  author's  name  is  James.  The 
narrations  of  this  gospel  were  known  to  Tertnllian 
(Adcen,  Gnogt,  c.  viii),  Origen  {Com,  in  JfaU,  p.  228), 
Gregory  Nyssen  (OraL  tn  diem  Nat,  Christ, :  0pp.  iii, 
346),  Epiphanius  {ffar,  79,  §  5),  the  author  of  the  Im- 
perfect Work  an  Matt,,  Chrysostom  {Opp.  vi,  24),  and 
many  others  among  the  ancients.  (See  Suckow,  De 
org,  et  ind.  Protev.  Jaeobiy  BresklSdO.) 

4.  The  Gospel  op  the  Nativity  of  Mart  (Lat- 
in). Although  the  Latins  never  evinced  the  same 
degree  of  credulity  which  was  shown  by  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals  in  regard  to  these  fabulous  productions, 
and  although  they  were  generally  rejected  by  the  &- 
thers,  they  were  again  revived  about  the  6th  century. 
Notwithstanding  their  contemptuous  rejection  by  Au- 
gustine and  Jerome,  and  their  condemnation  by  popes 
Innocent  and  Gelosius,  they  still  found  readers  in 
abundance.  Gelasius  expressly  condemns  the  book 
concerning  the  NadvUy  of  St.  Mary  emd  the  Midwife. 

The  (xospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  which  most 
probably,  in  its  present  form,  dates  its  origin  from  the 
Gth  century,  has  even  been  recommended  by  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  St.  Jerome.  There  is  a  letter  ex- 
tant, said  to  be  written  by  the  bishops  Cliromatins  and 
Heliodorus  to  Jerome,  requesting  him  to  translate  out 
of  Hebrew  into  Latin  the  history  of  the  Birth  of  Mary ^ 
and  of  the  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Chrittj  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  fabulous  and  heretical  accounts  of  the  same 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  books.  To  this  Jerome 
accedes,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  book  was  not,  as  they  supposed,  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew,  but  Seleucus  the  Manichee.  Jerome 
observes  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  accounts,  of 
which  he  furnishes  a  translation  from  the  original  He- 
brew. These  pretended  letters  of  Jerome  are  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  fiibrications ;  but  the 
apocryphal  gospel  itself^  which  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  the  Protevanffelion  ofJameSy  is  still  extant 
in  Jerome's  pretended  Latin  version.  This  gospel 
was  republished  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's  works. 
It  is  from  these  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  that  we  have 
learned  the  names  of  the  parents  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, Joachim  (although  Bede  reads  Eli)  and  Anna. 
The  narratives  contained  in  these  gospels  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Golden  Legend,  a  work  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, which  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  printed.  There  are  extant 
some  metrical  accounts  of  the  same  in  German,  which 
were  popular  in  the  era  of  romance.  These  legends 
were,  however,  severely  censured  by  some  eminent 
divines  of  the  Latin  Church,  of  whom  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  Alcuin,  in  his  HomtlieSj  in  the  9th,  and 
Fulbert  and  Petrus  Damianus  (bishop  of  Ostia)  in  the 
nth  century.  "  Some, "  says  the  latter,  * '  boast  of  be- 
ing wiser  than  they  sliould  be  when,  with  superfluous 
curiosity,  they  inquire  into  the  names  of  the  parents 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  for  the  evangelist  would  surely 
not  have  fiuled  to  have  named  them  if  it  were  profita- 
ble to  mankind"  (Sermon  on  the  Nativitt/).  Eadmer, 
the  monk,  in  his  book  on  the  Excellence  of  the  Virgin, 
writes  in  a  similar  strain  (cap.  ii,  Anselm.  0pp.  p.  435, 
Paris,  1721).  Luther  also  inveighs  against  the  read- 
ers of  these  books  (Homii.  ed.  VTalch.  torn,  xi ;  and  Ta- 
ble-Talk, ch.  vii,  torn,  xxii,  p.  896). 

There  were  several  editions  of  Jerome's  pretended 
translation  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of 
them  by  Cazton.  It  is  printed  by  Thilo  from  a  Paris 
MS.  of  the  14th  century,  and  divided  by  him  into 
twenty-four  chapters^  after  a  MS.  of  the  15th  century 


in  the  same  library.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
writer  of  these  gospels  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  Davidi- 
cal  origin  of  the  Virgin,  in  opposition  to  the  Manichees. 

Mr.  Jones  conceives  that  the  first  author  of  these  an- 
cient legends  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century,  but  that  they  were  added  to  and  inter- 
polated by  Seleucus  at  the  end  of  the  third,  who  be- 
came their  reputed  author ;  and  that  still  further  ad- 
ditions were  made  by  the  Nestorians,  or  some  late 
Christians  in  India.  Lardner  {CredSnUty,  vol.  viii)  so 
far  differs  from  Mr.  Jones  as  to  believe  the  author  not 
to  have  been  a  Jew.  That  these  legendary  accounts 
have  not  altogether  lost  their  authority  appears  f^m 
the  Life  of  St.  Joteph,  in  the  Catholu:  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, 1843). 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Maiy  was  received 
by  many  of  the  ancient  heretics,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Gelasius.  The  Gnos- 
tics and  Manichees  endeavored  to  found  on  its  authori- 
ty some  of  their  peculiar  opinions  (such  as  that  Christ 
was  not  the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  and  that  he 
was  not  of  the  trit>e  of  Judah,  but  of  that  of  Levi) ;  as 
did  also  the  Collyridians,  who  maintained  that  too  much 
honor  could  not  be  paid  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  that 
she  was  herself  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  sacrifices. 

5.  Although  the  Gosfel  or  Marcion,  or  rather 
that  of  Luke,  as  corrupted  by  that  heretic  in  the  second 
centuT}',  is  no  longer  extant,  professor  Hahn  has  en- 
deavored to  restore  it  from  the  extracts  found  in  an- 
cient writers,  especially  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius. 
See  Marcioit.  This  work  has  been  published  by 
Thilo. 

6.  Thilo  has  also  published  a  collation  of  a  corrupted 
Greek  Gospel  op  St.  John,  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Knights  Templars  in  Paris.  This  work  was  fint 
noticed  (in  1828)  by  the  Danish  bishop  Muenter,  as 
well  as  by  abb^  Gr6goire,  ex-bishop  of  Blois.  It  is  a 
vellum  manuscript  in  large  4to,  said  by  persons  skilled 
in  palaeography  to  have  been  executed  in  the  loth  or 
14th  century,  and  to  have  been  copied  from  a  Mount 
Athos  MS.  of  the  12th.  The  writing  is  in  gold  letters. 
It  is  divided  into  nineteen  sections,  which  are  called 
gospeh,  and  is  on  this  account  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  for  liturgical  use.  These  sections,  correppond- 
ing  in  most  instances  with  our  chapters  (of  which,  how- 
ever, the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  are  omitted),  are 
subdivided  into  verses,  the  same  as  those  now  in  use, 
and  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Bobert  Ste- 
phens. See  Verses.  The  omissions  and  interpola- 
tions (which  latter  are  in  barbarous  Greek)  represent 
the  heresies  and  mysteries  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Thilo  considen  it  to  be  mod- 
cm,  and  fabricated  since  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century. 

7.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  apoci^-phal  gospels 
is  the  Gospel  op  Nicodchus,  or  Acts  op  Pilate. 
It  is  a  kind  of  theological  romance,  partiy  founded  on 
the  canonical  gospels.  The  first  part,  to  the  end  of 
ch.  XV,  is  littie  more  than  a  paraphrastic  account  of  the 
trial  and  death  of  Christ,  embellished  with  fabulous 
additions.  From  that  to  the  end  (ch.  xxviii)  is  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  to  liberate 
the  spirits  in  prison,  the  history  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  Lenthius  and  Charinus,  sons 
of  Simeon,  who  were  two  of  those  '*  saints  who  slept," 
but  were  raised  from  the  dead,  and  came  into  the  holy 
city  after  the  resurrection.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
so  far  valuable,  that  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  an- 
cient ideas  current  among  Christians  on  this  subject. 
It  is  therefore  considered  by  Birch  (Auctarium,  Proleg. 
p.  vi)  to  be  as  valuable  in  this  respect  as  the  writings 
of  the  fathers. 

The  subscription  to  this  book  states  that  it  was  found 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius  among  the  public  records 
in  Jemsalera,  in  the  hall  of  Pontius  Pihite  (A.D.  380). 
We  read  in  ch.  zzvii  that  Pilate  himself  wrote  all  the 
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tnnsactionB  from  the  relation  of  Nicodemus,  who  had 
taken  them  down  in  Uebreinr ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Epiphanius  that  the  Quartodecimans  appealed  to  the 
Acts  of  Pilate  in  favor  of  their  opinions  aa  to  the  proper 
time  of  keeping  Easter.  It  was  written  in  these  Acts 
that  our  Saviour  suffered  on  the  eighth  Kal.  of  April, 
a  circumstance  which  is  stated  in  the  subscription  to 
the  present  ^ofs.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  when  this 
work  was  first  called  by  the  name  of  Nioodemus. 

The  two  ancient  apologists,  Justin  Martyr  and  Ter- 
tullian,  both  appeal  in  confirmation  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles  and  crucifixion  to  the  Acts  o/Piiate  (Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  p.  76,  84;  Tertullian,  Apol,  c.  21,  or  Eng- 
lish transl.  by  Chevallier,  183d).  From  this  circum- 
stance it  has  generally  been  held  that  such  documents 
must  iiave  existed,  although  this  fact  has  l)een  called 
in  question  by  Tanaquil  Faber  and  Le  Clerc  (Jones,  On 
the  CcMOi^  vol.  ii,  p.  282,  pt.  iii,  ch.  29).  These  appeals, 
however,  in  all  probability  first  furnished  the  idea  of 
the  present  pious  fraud.  Mr.  Jones  supposes  that  this 
may  have  been  done  in  order  to  silence  those  pagans 
who  denied  the  existence  of  such  Acts.  The  citations 
of  those  fathers  are  all  found  in  the  present  work.  (See 
Henke,  De  PontU  PikUi  aetU  t^i  eaM$a  J,  C.  ad  Tiber. 
wisM,  1784.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  book  entitled  the  Acts 
of  Pilots  existed  among  the  Quartodecimans,  a  sect 
which  originated  at  the  dose  of  the  third  centur}'.  We 
are  informed  by  Eusebius  that  the  heathens  forged  cer- 
tain Acts  of  Pilate,  full  of  all  sorts  of  blasphemy  against 
Christ,  which  they  procured  (A.D.  803)  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  empire ;  and  that  it  was  enjoined  on  school- 
masters to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  children,  who 
were  to  learn  them  by  heart  instead  of  their  l^sons. 
But  the  character  of  the  Gofpel  of  Nicodemus,  which 
contains  no  blasphemy  of  the  kind,  forbids  us  to  iden- 
tify it  with  those  Acts.  This  gof  pel  probably  had  its 
origin  in  a  later  age.  From  the  circumstance  of  its 
containing  the  names  of  Lcnthius  and  Cfaarinus,  Mr. 
Jones  conceives  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  celebra- 
ted fabricator  of  gospels,  Lucius  Charinns,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  It  is  certainly 
not  later  than  the  6th  or  6th.  **  During  the  persecu- 
tion under  Maximin,"  says  Gieseler  {Eecles,  Hist,  vol. 
i,  §  24,  note),  "the  heathens  first  brought  forward  cer- 
tain calumnious  Ads  of  Pilate  (Euseb.  ix,  5),  to  which 
the  Christians  opposed  others  (Epiphan.  Har,  79,  §  1), 
which  were  afterwards  in  various  ways  amended.  One 
of  these  improved  versions  was  afterwards  called  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus."     See  Acts  op  Pilate. 

BeauBobre  suspected  that  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
(the  descent  into  hell)  was  taken  from  the  Go^^  of 
PettTj  a  work  of  Ludns  Charinns  now  lost.  Thilo 
(Codex  Apocryphu)  thinks  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Jew- 
ish Christian,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin.  The  only 
Greek  writer  who  cites  it  is  the  author  of  the  Synaxa- 
nion,  and  the  first  of  the  Latins  who  uses  it  is  the  cele- 
brated Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist,  Franc,  i,  20,  23). 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (in  Latin)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  books  printed,  and  there  are  subsequent  edi- 
tions in  1490, 1616, 1522,  and  1538,  and  in  1569  in  the 
Orthodoxographa  of  Grynaus.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Fabricius  (Cod,  Apoc.)^  who  divided  it  into 
chapters.  Fabricius  gives  us  no  information  respect- 
ing the  age  or  character  of  his  MS.,  which  is  extreme- 
ly defective  and  inaccurate.  Mr.  Jones  republished 
this,  with  an  English  version. 

The  Greek  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  first  published 
from  an  incorrect  Paris  MS.  by  Birch  (Auetarium\  and 
snlMequently  from  a  collation  of  several  valuable  man- 
uscripts, the  most  ancient  of  which  are  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, by  Thilo,  with  the  Latin  text  of  the  very  ancient 
MS.  at  Einsiedel,  described  by  Gerbert  in  his  Iter  Ale- 
mannicum.  It  has  been  shown  by  Smidt  (Bifd,fur 
Critik  tmd  Exegese)  that  the  present  MSS.  exhibit  in 
their  citations  from  the  canonical  books  a  text  of  the 


6th  century,  and  consequently  that  this  gospel  u 
tremely  useful  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  work  was  held  in  tbe  Mid- 
dle Ages  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  eart^  ver- 
sions which  were  in  popular  use,  of  which  innamenble 
MSS.  have  descended  to  our  times.     The  earliest  cif 
these  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation,  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1698,  fh>m  a  Cambridge  MS.  (Tfawaites*si  Hep- 
tateuckus).     This  is  a  translation  ftom  the  Latin,  as 
none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  oontafai  Pilate's  letter  to  CUo- 
dius.   There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  same  in  the  Bodleian 
and  Canterbuiy  libraries.     That  in  the  Bodleian  is  di- 
vided into  thirty -four  chapters.     There  are  several 
MSS.  of  the  English  version  in  the  Bodleian,  one  in 
Sion  College,  and  one  in  English  verse  in  Pepys*s  ocd- 
lection.    It  was  also  translated  by  Wicklifle ;  and  there 
were  versions  printed  in  London,  in  1507  and  1509,  by 
Julian  Notary  and  Wynk}*n  de  Worde,  which    ran 
through  several  editions  (Panzi's  AmiaU).    The  latest 
published  l>efore  Mr.  Jones's  work  was  by  Joseph  WB- 
son  in  1767.     He  says  nothing  of  the  age  of  his  MSu, 
but  the  following  specimen  tnm  the  prologue  may  not 
prove  uninteresting :  **  It  befel  in  the  18th  year  of  the 
seigniory  of  Tiberius  Casar,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  in 
the  seigniory  of  Herod,  who  was  king  of  Galilee,  the 
8th  kalend  of  April,  which  is  the  25th  da3^  of  March, 
the  fourth  year  of  the  son  of  Vellum,  who  was  coun- 
selor of  Rome,  and  Olympias  had  hem  afore  ttto  ktmdred 
years  and  two ;  at  this  time  Joseph  and  Annas  were 
lords  above  all  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  and  Jewi^ 
Nicodemus,  who  was  a  worthy  prince,  did  write  this 
blessed  history  in  Hebrew,  and  Theodosiaa  the  em- 
peror did  translate  it  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin,  and 
bishop  Turpin  did  translate  it  out  of  Latin  into  French, 
and  hereafter  did  ensue  the  blessed  histoiy  called  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus."     The  regard,  indeed,  in  which 
this  book  was  held  in  England  will  be  understood  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1524,  Erasmus  acquainto  as  that  he 
saw  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  affixed  to  one  of  the  col- 
umns of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

Translations  were  also  common  in  French,  Italian, 
Germsn,  and  Swedish.  In  the  French  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions it  18  united  with  the  old  romance  of  Perceforeslj 
King  of  Great  Britain,  There  was  also  a  Welsh  trans- 
lation (Lhuyd's  A  rchoBologia,  p.  256),  and  tha  work  was 
known  to  the  Eastern  Christians^  and  has  been  even 
supposed  to  be  cited  in  the  Coptic  liturgy ;  but  thir 
has  been  shown  by  Ludolf  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  les- 
son is  from  the  history  of  Nicodemus,  in  John  iii  (see 
Brunn,  De  indol.  atate  et  tuu  £vang,  A^icod.  Berl.  1794 ; 
Tischendorf,  Pilati  circa  Chr,judicio  quid  lutis  afferO' 
turexAetis  Pilati^  Lips.  1855).     See  NiooncMrs. 

II.  Of  the  gospels  no  longer  extent,  we  know  little 
more  than  that  they  once  existed.   We  read  in  Irenaos, 
Epiphanius,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
writers,  of  the  Gospels  of  Eve  or  of  Perfection,  of  Bar- 
nabas (ancient  and  modem),  of  Bartholomew,  of  Basi- 
lides,  of  Hesychius,  of  Judas  Iscariot,  of  the  Valentini- 
ans,  of  Apollos,  of  Cerinthus,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  several  others.     Some  of  these  were  derived  from 
the  Gnostics  and  other  heretics;  others,  as  the  Gospel 
of  Matthias,  are  supposed  by  Mill,  Grabo,  and  most 
learned  men  to  have  been  genuine  gospels,  now  lost. 
Those  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  details  are  the  fok 
lowing : 

1.  The  GosFEL  OF  the  Nazarenes.  This  is  most 
probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
was  used  by  the  Ebionites.  It  was  supposed  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  a  genuine  Gospel  of  MatUiew, 
who,  he  says,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
letters.  He  copied  it  himself  from  the  original  in  the 
library  of  Ciesarea,  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  has  given  many  extracte  from  it.  Grabe  con- 
ceived this  gospel  to  have  been  composed  by  Jewish 
converte  soon  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  before  the 
composition  of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Ba- 
ronins,  Grotius,  father  Simon,  and  Du  Pin  look  upon 
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it  as  tbe  Gospel  of  Matthew — interpolated,  however, 
by  the  Nazarenes.  Baronias  and  Grabe  think  that  it 
was  cited  by  Ignatius,  or  the  author  of  the  epistles  as- 
cribed to  him.  Others  looic  upon  it  as  a  translation 
altered  ft'om  the  Greek  of  Matthew.  Mr.  Jones  thinks 
that  this  gospel  was  referred  to  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  It  is  referred  to  by  Hegesippus 
(Eusebins,  Ecdea.  Hist,  iv,  22),  Clemens  Alezandrinus 
(^StroriK  ii,  p.  280),  Origen,  Comm,  on  John ;  Horn,  vitt 
in  Matthew)^  and  Eusebius  (Hiii.  Eccles.  iii,  25,  27,  89). 
Epiphanius  (Hot.  §  29,  30)  informs  us  that  it  was  held 
in  great  repute  by  the  ancient  Judaizing  Christians, 
and  that  it  began  thus :  "  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judiea,  that  John  came  baptizing 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan," 
etc.  It  consequently  wanted  the  genealogy  and  the 
first  two  chapters. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  the  Eotptiaub  is  cited  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  iii,  p.  445,  452,  453, 
465),  Origen  (Horn,  in  Luc.  p.  1),  Ambrose,  Jerome 
{Praif.  to  his  Comm,  on  Matt.^^  and  Epiphanius  {Ilosr. 
Ixii,  §  2).  Grabe,  Mill,  Du  Put,  and  father  Simon, 
who  thought  highly  of  this  gospel,  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  works  referred  to  by  Luke  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  gospel.  Mill  ascribes  its  origin  to  the 
Essenes,  and  supposes  this  and  the  former  gospel  to 
have  been  composed  in  or  a  little  before  A.D.  58.  It 
is  cited  by  the  Pseudo-Clement  (Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians^  Chevallier's  translation,  1833),  who  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  written  not  before  the  3d  cen- 
tury.— Kitto,  s.  V. 

III.  Literature.  —  See  Car.  Chr.  Schmidt's  Corpus 
omnium  vet.  Apocr.  extra  Biblia;  Kleuker,  De  Apocr. 
N.  Test.  (Hamburg,  1798) ;  Birch's  Auctuarium^  fasc.  1 
(Hafn.  1804) ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. ;  Oudin,  Script.  Eccl.  ,■ 
Ant.  v.  Dale,  De  orig,  idoM.  p.  253  sq. ;  Pritius,  In- 
trod.  in  N.  Test.  p.  6,  58 ;  Mosheim,  Dissertt.  ad  Hitt. 
Eccl.  sped,  i,  217 ;  Nitzsch,  De  apocr.  Erang.  (Viteb. 
1808) ;  Tlschendorf,  De  Evv,  apocr.  origine  el  vsu  (Hag. 
1851) ;  Rcuss,  Gesch.  der  H.  S.  neuen  Test.  §  258  sq. ; 
Ilofinann,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Apocryphen  (Lpz. 
1851).  A  list  of  most  of  these  r.p'  cryphal  addenda  to 
the  K.  Test,  may  be  seen  in  Toland's  Amyntor  (1699) ; 
and  a  fuller  list  in  Toland's  reply  to  Dr.  Blackhairs 
(bishop  of  Exeter)  attack  on  the  A  myntor,  found  in 
Des  Maizeaux's  edition  of  Toland's  Mi$ceUaneous(pQ9t- 
humous)  Works  (London,  1747, 2  vols.  8vo),  i,  350-403. 
Most  of  these  spurious  fragments  were  collected  and 
published  by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apocrypkus  Novi 
Testamenti  (3  vols.  8vo,  Hamb.  1710-43).  This  work, 
with  additions  by  Thilo  and  others,  was  republished 
by  Dr.  Giles  (London,  1852).  English  translations  of 
some  of  these  early  forgeries  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Jones,  Lardner,  Whiston,  Cotton,  and  Lau- 
rence. Hone's  Apocryphal  N.  T,  (London,  1820)  con- 
tains a  translation  of  many  of  them.  Other  collections 
(in  the  original  languages),  more  or  less  complete, 
have  been  made  by  Grabe  (Spicileg.  PcUrum  et  Hceret. 
ssec.  i-iii,  Oxon.  1698),  Schmid  (Corpus  Apocryph.  extra 
Biblia,  Had.  1804),  and  especially  Thilo  (Cod.  Apocr, 
N.  Test,  coU.  et  illustr.  Lips.  1832,  vol.  i).  Still  later, 
Tlschendorf  has  edited  (in  some  cases  for  the  first  time 
published)  the  following  apocryphal  gospels  (Evangdia 
Apocrypha,  Lips.  1843,  8vo) :  "  Protevangel  of  James" 
(Gr.);  "Pseudo-Matthew's  Gospel"  (Lat);  "Gospel 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary"  (Lat.) ;  "History  of  Joseph 
the  Carpenter"  (Latin,  from  the  Arabic) ;  "Gospel  of 
Thomas"  (Greek  il);  "Gospel  of  Thomas"  (Greeks); 
"  Gospel  of  Thomas"  (Lat.) ;  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
of  Christ"  (Lat.  from  the  Arab.) ;  "  Deeds  of  Pilate" 
(Greek  A) ;  "  Deeds  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  B) ;  "  Descent  of 
Christ  into  hell"  (Latin  ^4);  "First  EpisUe  of  Pilate" 
(Lat) ;  "  Descent  of  Christ  into  hell"  (Lat.  B) ;  "  Sec- 
ond Epistle  of  Pilate"  (Lat.);  "Anaphora  of  PiUte" 

(Gr.  i4);  "Anaphora  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  ZT);  *'Parado8is 
of  Pilate"  (Gr.) ;  "  Death  of  PiUte"  (Lat.) ;  "  Narra- 
tive of  Joseph  of  ArimathsBa"  (Gr.^ :  "  Defence  of  tbe 


Saviour"  (Lat.).*  See  also  H.  Cowper,  The  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  etc.,  translated,  with  notes,  etc.  (London,  1867, 
8vo) ;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Testam,  extra  canonem,  em- 
bracing the  apocryphal  gospels,  epistles,  etc.,  with 
notes,  etc.  (Lips.  186i6  sq.).     See  Apocrypha. 

Odsschel.    See  Goeschbl. 

Gk>BBip  (from  ''God"  and  "n&,"  a  Saxon  word 
signifying  "kindred"),  a  name  given  in  England  to 
sponsors  as  bearing  a  spiritual  relationship  to  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  stand.  —  Procter,  On  Common 
Prayer,  p.  361. 

Qossner,  Johannes  Evangelista,  a  prominent 
divine  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  was 
bom  in  1778,  of  Boman  Catholic  parents,  at  Hansen, 
near-Augsburg.  He  studied  at  Dillingen  under  Sailer 
(q.  V.)  and  Zimmer,  entered  in  1793  the  College  of  In- 
golstadt,  and,  having  been  ordained  priest,  was  in  1797 
appointed  chaplain.  The  profoundly  evangelical  con- 
victions which  he  had  already  had  for  several  years 
were  strengthened  by  personal  intercourse  and  corre- 
spondence with  Martin  Boos  (q.  v.),  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  weakened  by  persecutions  from  ultramon- 
tane zealots.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  parbh  priest  i 
at  Dirlewang,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1811  in 
order  to  accept  a  small  benefice  at  Munich,  which  al- 
lowed him  greater  liberty  in  his  evangelistic  and  lit- 
erary labors.  Having  been  deposed  in  1817  on  ac- 
count of  his  evangelical  views,  he  was  in  1819  appoint- 
ed professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Dusseldorf.  From 
1820  to  1824  he  was  pastor  of  a  German  congregation 
in  St.  Petersburg ;  in  1826  he  openly  joined  the  Evan- 
gelical Church ;  in  1827  ho  became  pastor  of  the  Beth- 
lehem church  at  Berlin.  He  died  March  20, 1858.  Ho 
wrote  a  great  deal  to  the  last.  At  seventy  he  learned 
English,  and  translated  some  of  Kyle's  tracts  when  he 
was  upwards  of  eighty.  His  writings,  numbering  (ex- 
clusive of  many  posthumous  works)  forty-six,  occupy 
the  presses  of  a  separate  book  and  tract  society.  They 
enjoy  unusual  popularity,  some  having  run  through  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  editions  for  many  years.  Among 
the  h«>t  known  of  his  works  are  the  Schatzkdstltin 
(IS24) and Goldk&mer(lBbO).  Uptothe  8pruigofl858 
he  corrected  proofs  and  continued  his  correspondence. 
The  summer  previous  he  was  still  able  to  train  his 
vines.  He  established  a  missionary  society,  which 
daring  his  lifetime  sent  out  more  than  140  missiona- 
ries. His  life  was,  like  the  life  of  Abraham,  one  of 
wonderful  faith.  From  humble  little  Hansen  and  the 
unnoticed  struggles  of  a  country  priest,  he  rose  to  be 
the  Father  Gotsner  of  a  reverent,  religious  German^'. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  well  told  in  a  little  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Carters,  of  New  York. — Bethmann-HoU- 
weg,  J,  Gossner  (Berlin,  1858) ;  see  also  Prochnow,  J. 
Gossner,  Biographie  aus  Tagel>&chern  u,  Briefen  (Berl. 
1863-4,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  xix,  572. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Gk>tama,  a  Hindoo  philosopher,  the  exact  time  of 
whose  life  is  not  known.  The  Indians  consider  him 
as  the  author  of  the  philosophical  system  which,  under 
the  name  otNyaya  (logic),  is  still  in  use  among  them. 
All  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  mythical  tra- 
dition contained  in  the  Ramayana  and  tbe  Puranas, 
Accq^ding  to  this  legend,  Gotama  was  bom  in  Mount 
Himalaya,  and  for  a  long  time  lived  as  a  hermit  in 
the  woods ;  he  then  married  Ahal3>^a,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Brahma,  but  subsequently  divorced  her  for 
having  been  led  astray  by  Indra.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  prayer  and  ascetic  practices,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  his  disciples  precepts  which  they 
commented  on,  and  which  together  form  the  Nyaycu 
The  work  in  which  his  system  is  expounded  has  been 
published,  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  schools,  under  the 
title  Nyaya  sutra  vritii  (The  logiceU  Aphorisms  of  Go^ 
tama),  with  a  Commentary  by  Vishvanath  Battachar}'a, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  Calcutto,  1828,  8vo.    The  book  is 
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divided  iota  fivs  parti :  tb<  flrM  and  mMt  iiaporUnt 
eoDbuni  die  dogmatic  ezpoiltioD  of  ttaa  doctrina  of  the 

Ifj/aga.  Tb«  author  proceeds  by  axioms,  ol  which 
tliere  lie  lixtyio  hi)  first  put.  He  dintingiushei  aix- 
teen  poioCa  in  the  art  of  reuoning,  the  flnt  oioe  toch- 
ing  to  demonitrata  truth,  and  the  seven  others  to  de- 
fend it  against  objections.  He  begins  by  pointing  out 
Che  general  sources  of  certainty,  of  which  he  recog- 
nises four;  perception,  inducUoo,  comparison,  and  di- 
vine or  human  testimony.  He  next  inqulrea  into  tbe 
objects  of  certainty,  1.  e,  tbe  objects  presented  to  hu- 
man investigation,  and  recognises  twelve.  Each  of 
these  objects  can  be  considered  in  dllFerent  ways,  and 
they  can  all  lie  btooght  down  to  one — the  knowledge 
of  man  and  of  bis  destiny.  AlUr  having  thus  estab- 
lished his  general  dialectic  principles,  Gotama  procaods 
to  their  application.  His  third  point  is  doubt :  when 
anything  bas  been  presented  to  oar  linowledge  by  one 
ottbe  above-named  sources  of  certainty,  we  mast  first 
donbt  it,  and  only  affirm  its  truth  after  thoroagh  in- 
irestigation.  Afflrmation  is  the  fourth  point.  After 
a  thing  is  affirmed  it  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  first  of 
■II  exemplified:  this  forms  the  fifth  poinL  When 
once  the  illustrative  example  is  found,  the  object  of 
the  demonstration  bas  to  be  stated:  this  is  the  sixth 
point.  Tbe  seventh  is  tbe  enumeradon  of  the  five 
members  of  tbe  demonstration.  Colebrooke  gives  tbe 
following  illustration  of  this  process  of  argumentation, 
in  which  some  think  they  recognise  Greek  syllogism :  | 
l.proponfi™,  This  mountain  is  burning;  2.  reajon,  for 
it  smokes ;  3.  explanaliim,  whatever  smokes  is  burning, 
as,  tor  instance,  a  kitchen  fire ;  4.  opplicolion,  and  tbe 
mountain  smokes;  6.  coactaiioa,  hence  it  is  burning. 
The  eighth  point,  which  is  called  reductio  ad  abntrdam 
by  Calehrooke,  and  ndtimnemetil  nppUlif  by  BaRh£- 
lemy  Saint'BilsirB,  is  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  the  ar- 
gument. Finallj-,  the  ninth  point  is  tbe  definitive 
conclusion,  the  absolute  affirmation  which  closes  the 
argument.  The  last  seven  points  treat  of  all  the  ob- 
jections wbich  can  be  opposed  to  a  demonstrated  fact. 
These  objections  are  sophisms,  and  he  who  uses  them 
will  necessarily  be  overcome  by  his  opponent  if  tbe 
latter  follows  strictly  the  rules  laid  down  intheJ^jn^o, 
As  for  the  defender  of  truth,  Gotama  promises  him  not 
only  tho  pleasure  of  defeating  his  adversary,  but  also 
everlasting  happiness.  This  brief  account  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Xsaya  will  suffice  to  show  how  Inadequate 
the  system  of  the  Indian  philosopher  is  as  an  analysis 
of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Still  there  is 
muchto  be  admired  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Ajiojra.  The 
method  was  an  immense  progress  fbr  India,  and  as 
high  place  in  the  history  ol  philoeo- 
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solve,  since  n 


« to  the  Influence  ofGrncs  7  That 
ch  It  has  BO  ^  been  impoauble  to 
bas  yet  been  able  to  Sad  oat  tbe 
dotes  or  the  varions  Indian  systems.  Barth^leray 
Sainl-Hilaire  believes  the  N^ga  older  than  tbe  Orpa. 
turn,  but  admits  that  it  Is  only  authentically  named  in 
works  posterim  to  the  Christian  era.  See  KrWUIian 
Jones,  Aiiia.Reitrrci.;  Ward,  ViaBofOtt  Butarj,  Utrr. 
eaure,a»dM<itlmlogyBfiheHiiidoo4;  Colebrooke,  in  tbe 
TnoHoel.  oftke  A  i.  Sof.  ofGt.  Britinii  and  Irrtmd,  le*i. 
i,  '6,  and  Muctl.  Eaagt,  vol.  i;  Windischmann,  Hk 
miiiBp/tit.im  Forlgang  d.Wdtgac\.i,t.  i,  p. 190ii  Bsr- 
thilemy  Saint-H Hairs,  in  the  Afim.  rAeadiodt  da  Sfi- 
OKU  morala  rtpolitiquai,  iii,  241 ;  Joam.  da  Saranlt, 
April  and  June,  ]R55:  Dirt,  dti  Sdinat  jAiloaopK- mit. 
Gotama,  Kyaya,  Philosophie  indienne;  Ritter,  GtxA. 
da-  PkUoiophu :  Hoefer,  S'om.  Eiog.  CM.  xri,  SS6 :  Bi- 
g«ndet(Rom.Cath.  bishop),  IJei./e  or  Z^«do/-C(»- 
dama  (Kaugoon,  1866,  8vo). 

Gothic  AroMtecttue,  the  style  of  architectan 
that  prevailed  in  central  and  western  Eunype  tima  the 
middle  of  the  IZth  till  the  16tb  century,  beinK  preceded 
by  the  Komanesquo  (q.  v.),  and  followed  by  the  Ke- 
noisaance  style  (q.  v.).  Under  the  iDSaeDce  of  tha 
revival  of  taste  for  classic  art,  tbe  BenaiesaDce  anJii- 
tects  applied  tbe  name  GMkic,  meaning  thereby  lar- 
banCf  to  the  styles  of  architecture  that  were  devel- 
oped nortn  oE  the  Alps  during  tbe  Middle  Ages.  Tbe 
name  Gothic  is  now  limited  by  critics  of  all  aatioiu  Id 
the  architecture  of  the  period  above  indicated. 

In  the  eitraordinaiy  activity  that  pervaded  eTcrr 
department  of  social,  industrial,  intellectual,  and  relig- 
ious lift  during  the  12th  centuiy,  many  chnrchM  were 
founded  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  nwa  (oi 
the  Santa  Sophia,  q.  v.),  was  entirely  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  Theso  churches  em- 
bodied, in  tbe  style  and  spirit  of  their  architectore. 
and  the  grand  seals  upon  which  they  were  projected, 
more  of  the  sublime  aspiration  of  the  Christian  Ikith, 
of  confidence  in  its  endurance,  and  love  and  aacrifice 
in  its  behalf^  than  do  the  churches  of  any  other  pe- 
riod. Slany  elements  of  tbe  Gothic  architectore  had 
been  developed  during  tbe  classic,  Byuntine,  and  Ro- 
manesque periods ;  others  were  taken  tram  the  San- 
cenic  architecture ;  and  others  still  wen  developed 
within  the  Gothic  itself.  The  typical  features  of  tbe 
Gothic  architecture  are  ;  the  universal  useof  ibe  piunl- 
ed  arch  (Fig.  1) j  ageneiol  tendency  to  vertical  Unu; 


phy.     It  would  di 


a  star  hi 


e  it  it  hi 


was  advanced  by  Sir  William  Jones,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  Orffrnvn,  and  if  the  fifth  point  of  Gotams  had 
been  the  origin  ot  Aristotle's  syllogism.  Jones  main- 
tained, on  the  strength  of  a  more  than  doubtful  tradi- 
tion, that  Callisthenes  gathered  during  Aleiander's 
expedition  a  number  of  details  on  Indian  doctrines, 
and  afterwards  transmitted  them  to  Aristotle.  Ac- 
Cording  to  him  the  logic  of  the  latter  would  be  but  a 
development  of  Gotama's  system.  This  strange  asser- 
tion is  completely  disproved  by  Barthilemj'  Saint-Hi- 
laire,  who  has  shown  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  A'ynyo  and  the  Orsanm,  and  that  those  who  spoko 
of  their  resemblance  must  have  been  unacquainted 
with  either.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  Greek  system 
owed  nothing  to  the  Indian.     But  might  not  " 


'erscdat 


!k7     Grc 


e  India 


the 


the  Indus  and  Himalaya.  The  Greek  kingdoms  of 
Baclria  appear  to  have  exerted  great  influence  over 
the  poetry  of  India :  may  they  not  also  bave  bad  some 
influence  over  its  philosophical  systems?  And  may 
not  the  Tignya  in  particular,  wbich  differs  so  much  in 
its  analytical  process  from  the  other  Indian  system, 


CwUeM*  der  An. 


actan  Arch  in  the  Cathedralit  Keren  (IhM.2 
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c,  Section  ofi  FUUr  in 


Fig.  4.  Wind. 


L  Lambeiri  Chnrch  to  UHiMeT  (IMd.). 


■a  traced  by  matheiiiBlical  llnei  (Fig. 
li  !![(>,  capitBls,  pilli 


all  moulding 

2),  whereas  in  IhoGi 
with  ft  free  hand ;  tbe 

h*v«  lo«t  all  traditional  clnsiical  forms  and  propoi 
tion»,the  pillars  beinR  often  many  times  their  diame- 
ter in  heiKht ;  the  pillars  have  their  outline*  cat  by 
namenia;  and  often  deep  upright  mouldings  (Fig.  B), 
or  are  composed  of  a  round  nucieus  surroonded  bv 
man;  iiaaller  columns;  the  windows  aie  greatly  en- 
larged, and  the  walla  are  proportionally  diminished; 
pamUngs,  beind  thus  crowded  away  from  the  wallr, 
are  nplaced  by  pwntinga  upon  the  windows  [see 
Glab!  PAl!tTi!i«]  ;  ttiB  windows  are  ornamented  with 
delicate  and  complicated  tracery  (Fig.  4)  ;  the  walls 


4ined  against  lateral  tbmst  by  prominent  bat- 


treaaes  aud  by  Bj-ing-battresaes  (Fig.  b)  \  the 


Fig.  S.  Flylng.bDtueu  of  the  Cuthednl  *l  Uilogoe  {IbM.). 

tatJOD  la  coDTentianallzed  from  Tarious  fonns  of  foli- 
age, and  is  distributed  fr«ely  over  all  prominent  parts 
of  the  building,  beiDg  thrown  in  great  proAiaion  arei 
the  fkfades,  and  especially  aroond  the  main  entrances  j 
the  towers  am  square  at  the  base,  octagonal  above,  and 
terminate  in  lofty  spires,  which  are  hcbly  decorated 
with  ornament  j  the  plan  is  crnciform,  the  apeia  being 
replaced  by  a  choir,  which  is  surroonded  by  a  row  of 
chapels  (Fig.  S). 


FlB.  e.  PUn  of  (be  Cilhednl  at  Cologne  (IbW.l, 

While  these  are  the  typical  features  of  the  Gothic 
architecture,  great  variety  prevailed  In  their  adapta- 
tion in  the  different  periods  of  Che  style,  and  in  the 
various  lands  where  it  was  emploved. 

Gothic  architecture  owes  its  character  mainly  to  the 
adoption  of  the  pointed  arch.    There  is  no  longer  a 
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Fig.  I.  Inleiter  of  lbs  Cmthednl  of  CMosH  (Ibid.). 


diMnnioii  ai  to  Ura  origin  or  the  inTonlion  of  tfae 
pointed  arch,  u  it  i>  to  be  found  occasionslly  in  all  the 
most  ancient  styles  of  architecture,  at  the  Eifj-ptiin, 
the  early  Greek,  (he  Etmscan,  and  the  Roman,  It  is 
foond  in  the  court  of  a  moDastery  in  Sicily,  which  was 
built  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ.  It  was  adopwd 
in  Saracenic  edillcBS  in  Cairo  as  early  as  the  0th  cen- 
tury, rrobnbly  a  knowledge  of  its  effects  in  archi- 
tecture Has  broui^bt  to  Europe  <^m  the  Orient  by  the 
Crusaders,  though  tbe  production  of  the  pointed  arch 
by  the  crossing  of  round  arches  in  the  sMemal  orna- 
mentation of  Romanesque  churches  could  not  hare  eg- 
capadths  notice  of  architecta.  The  contest  for  suprem- 
acy of  the  pointed  over  the  round  arch  lasted  a  long 
time,  the  two  being  often  employed  in  different  parU 
of  the  same  edifice.  Tbe  earliest  church  in  which  the 
pointed  arch  only  waa  adopted  is  tfaa  cathedral  of  Si, 
Denis,  founded  1144.  The  Gothic  style,  being  tha; 
fully  developed,  spread  rapidly  over  the  lele  de  t'rance, 
Normandy,  England,  Spain,  and  tbe  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Rhine.  A  large  number  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent churches  in  the  world  were  founded  between 
1150  and  I-'SOO,  and  thua  tfaa  naw  stvle  had  immediate 
opportunity  for  full  development.     (Fig.  7.) 

.  Three  chief  periods  are  usually  marked  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gothic  architecture.  During  the  fin^t  (1144- 
1280),  called  by  EngliKh  writers  the  "early  English" 
period,  tbe  general  eflcct  of  tbe  style  was  very  grand, 
though  rather  severe.  The  ornamentation  was  rather 
meagre,  and  sculpture  was  used  rather  sparingly  on  ex- 


teriors. During  the  second  period  (1280-1380),  termed 
by  many  writers  the  "decorated"  or  "complete  Goth- 
ic" period,  greater  freedom  and  lightness  were  intrv- 

Ihe  boldness  of  tbe  general  effect.  The  windows  vrir 
enlarged  and  filled  with  rich  flowing  tracery.  1  lie 
third,  usually  termed  the  "  perpendicular"  period  (lFt-0 
-1550),  and  extending  till  the  revival  of  clasuc  artbl- 
tecture,  was  marked  by  a  general  decadence  of  atjle. 
and  finally  by  a  loss  of  all  tme  Gothic  eplrlL  1  be 
arches  were  deprcsEed  ;  beautj-  of  outline  disappeared 
from  the  mouldings ;  a  minuteness,  and  finally  *  triv- 
iality, was  introduced  Into  all  tlie  oina mentation.  Tlie 
rapid  drcadence  of  the  st3le  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  levival  of  taste  for  aocient  clarsic  art.  In  less  than 
a  century  it  was  lianished  from  all  the  countries  where 
it  had  held  sole  dominion  for  nearly  four  centnrieB. 

The  Gothic  churches  in  France  are  dittinguiibed 
for  the  magnificence  of  their  fafades  and  the  grandeur 
of  their  interiors.  As  the  true  object  of  a  church  is  to 
hare  a  good  interior,  tbe  French  Gothic  churches  are 
to  be  esteemed  superior  to  thoee  of  any  other  laud. 
The  cathedral  at  Rheims  {Rg.  8)  is  esteemed  the  finest 
Gothic  church  in  existence.  The  other  most  impor- 
tant churches  are  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Amiens, 
Bouen,  Dijon,  Chartres,  Beauvais,  etc.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Paris  (Notre  Dame),  and  In  some  other  Frmcb 
Gothic  chorches,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  hoii- 
lonlalnei's  in  the  lines  of  the  exterior  than  ia  (band  in 
the  English  or  German  Gothic 
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Fig.  9. 


Tbc  Engliih  Gothic  nth«drala  aurpau  those  of  all 
other  landi  in  tlie  v»ried  combinations  of  slrikin),'  ef- 
(ecla  in  the  exteriors.  Tbe  windows  often  overpower 
the  doors  and  other  features  of  Che  faij'Bde,  knd  the 
iuve  is  usaall}-  too  lon(t  and  narrow  for  fine  effect. 
The  plan  is  frequently  recUneular,  >nd  is  (ometiniee 
crossed  by  two  tranaepts.  The  finent  exnmples  of 
ICngllsh  Gothic  ire  the  cBthedrali  of  York  (Fig.  S), 
Salisliarj,  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  and  the 
Westmineler  Ahbey.  The  richest  intfrior  in  Ennlijh 
ehnrche*  is  that  nf  Henry's  chapel  in.the  WeMminsler 
Alibey.  The  grandeur  of  the  effect  of  this  interior  is 
diminished,  however,  by  the  minuteness  of  Ibe  orna- 


udnlofKhelmidbld.). 

round  choir,  with  a  row  of  chapels,  that  prevails  in 
the  |)lsns  of  most  French  Gothic  chorclics,  is  Renerally 
adopted.  The  cathedral  of  Cologne  (founded  1248)  is 
the  largest  Gothic  church  ever  erected.  Us  towers 
are  now  (1869)  being  finished.  When  they  »ro  com- 
pleted, this  edifice  will  be  the  most  glorious  work  of 


cclesi 


calai 


The  I 


yle  is 


detail.  The  harmonious  perpendicular  tendimcy  of 
the  lines  is  unexampled  in  any  other  edifice  (Fi);.  10). 
The  other  chief  Gothic  cburches  a(  Germany  are  the 
cathedrals  ofStraeUurg,  Freiburg.  U!m,Vienna,Magde. 


In  the  Gennan  Gothic  churches 
beautifully  wrought,  and  are  more 
ed  to  the  towers  than  in  the  chu 


The  Spanish  surpassed  the  French,  English,  or  Ger- 
!  spires  are  more  man  Gothic  in  the  varied  richness  of  outline  i  but 
liarmonlouslv  join-  there  were  frequently  too  manr  horizonUl  lines  in  the 
ches  nt  any  other  inUriar  aa  well  as  the  exterior,  and  the  ornament  was 
Is  of  Freiburg  and  often  overladen.  The  csthedtjl  of  Burgos  (Fig.  11\ 
n  the  world.    The  1  begun  in  1324  and  finished  in  1567,  is  marked  by  m 
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ng.n.  cai 

ptodiKiliCy  of  eitternal  ornEnnenUtinn.  Bat,  with  all 
this  richueu,  there  is  a  lack  of  repose  anil  of  lightness 
iD  the  general  effect.  Other  impOTtant  Gothic  chiiroh. 
es  in  Spain  are  the  cathedrnlfl  of  Orvieto,  Toledo,  Bar- 
cektoa,  Oviedo,  Leon,  and  Valencia.  The  inHnence  of 
the,  Moorisb  arehitectare  19  viilble  in  nunr  of  the 
Gothic  churches  in  Spain.  There  are  Mverni  excel, 
lent  examples  of  the  Gothic  architaclnre  in  Portuesl, 
a>  the  cloister  church  In  Batalha  and  the  clmrch  in 
Belem.  Tho  entrance  to  the  maaooleam  of  Manoel, 
in  (he  church  of  Batalha,  is  one  of  tha  most  gorgeom 
apecimens  of  Mom-Gothic  architecture. 

In  Scotlonii,  Beljjium,  and  Holland,  Gothic  archi- 
tBCtnre  took  the  Renpral  charactori*tlc9  of  this  atyle  in 
the  adjacent  countriee  of  England,  France,  and  Gei 
many.  The  cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  remarkable  fo 
the  beauty  of  KiRie  of  the  details  of  tha  interlur.  O 
the  other  hand,  tha  violations  of  constructive  an< 
esthetic  lawa,  both  in  tha  Interioi  and  in  the  exterioi 


of  BiiTEiH  (ibid.). 

are  striking  proorn  of  the  decadence  ofartietic  feeling 
during  the  Utter  part  of  the  hislor}>  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. In  Scandinavia,  also,  Gothic  architecture  is 
marked  hv  tho  development  of  few,  if  any,  natire  el- 
ement!. The  cathedral  of  UpsaU  i'  e^entially  a 
French,  and  that  of  Drontheim  an  English  edifice. 
Tho  interior  of  the  latter  is  marked  liy  a  number  of 
enceedingh-  picturesque  effects. 

Gothic  architecture  was  never  fully  naturalized  in 
Italy.  The  traditions  of  classical  and  basilican  archi- 
tecture In  favor  of  round  arches  and  horizanlal  lines 
overpowered  (he  Gothic  tendency  to  perpendiculor 
lines.  The  predilection  for  paintings  on  walls  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  glass-painting  in  the  windows. 
Towers  surmounted  by  spires  were  replaced  by  cam- 
paniles adjacent  to  the  church.     Marble  of  two  col- 

paintinga  frequently  replace  sculpture  in  the  tafsdes. 
The  fronts,  though  very  impressive  in  themwlvea.  ara 
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often  blse,  not  rcpTMenting  the  trne  BJze  of  the  church. 

The  flnot  cxampk)  are  the  cathednU  of  Sienna  (Fig. 
13),  Orvieto,  Florence,  Perugia,  ind  MiUn.  The  ca- 
thedral at  MiUn  baa  a  niagniiiceni  interior,  and  iti 
roof  ii  covered  by  >  TorMt  of  ttatuaiy  and  turrets. 
The  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  deDi^ned  by 
Giotto,  is  the  moit  beautiful  ever  erected.  Its 
was  over  »6,00n,000. 

It  is  B  miaUko  to  conaider  Gothic  architecture 
adapted  only  to  ecclesiastical  ediRcc?.  During  the 
Uiddle  Ages  this  flylc  was  applied  with  marked  effect 
to  edifices  of  all  kinds— In  casllea  and  fortifled  sates  of 
dties,  as  well  ai  to  city  ball',  courts  of  justice,  and 
palatial  residences. 

As  to  the  material  employed  In  the  erection  of  Goth- 
ic edifices,  stone  vas  generally  used.  In  Italy  espe- 
cially, the  finest  marbles  were  often  employed-  With 
marble  of  tiro  colors  very  pleasant  variations  of  sur- 
bce  effects  were  produced,  many  of  vfaich  were  incon- 
Histent  with  the  extensive  use  of  bottrceset  and  flying 
buttresses  that  were  so  generally  introduced  in  the 
Gothic  edifices  north  of  the  Alps.  Brick  was  also 
emplovod  with  excellent  success  in  tho  erection  of 
Gothic  edifice*,  both  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domes- 
tic ;  this  was  especially  the  case  in  North  Germany. 
Fine  contrasts  of  surface  color  also  were  produced  in 
North  Italy  liy  the  alternation  of  hrick  and  colored 

But  few  Gothic  churches  have  l»en  completed,  and 
in  fewer  yet  hu  the  original  design  been  carried  out. 
At  least  one,  and  sometimes  both  spires  are  generally  , 
lacking.    This  incompleteness  or  defect  in  design  Is 


often  copied  in  modem  Gothic  churches,  frequently 
producing  very  absurd  eflecta. 

With  all  its  beauty  and  even  grandeur,  Gotliic  ar- 
chitecture has  some  features  that  make  its  adoption  in 
modem,  and  especially  in  Protestant  church  edificva, 
a  most  dangerous  experimeut.  I'he  pillars  are  apt  tu 
obstruct  the  view  and  sound.  The  clerestory  is  m> 
high  that  it  often  detracts  from  the  harmony  of  the  in- 


Is  also  lotl 


othevi 


high  pointed  ceiling  is  apt  to  produce  an  echo ;  and 
the  churches  are  very  difficult  to  heat.  But  the  great 
error  in  modem  Gothic  edifices  is  the  inditcriminate 
copying  of  unfinished  churches,  built  in  the  age  of  dc- 
csrlencB  of  Gothic  arch itcctnre.  See  Kugler,  CfinUdtfe 
derBantunU:  Labke, CfckUbtdtrBaahaut)  Fttga. 
son,  Stiitei  nf  Arckiltdun  I  Hug^ini,  Camt  amd  Cur- 
rent of  ArdiilrcUire;  Pugin,  GoAic  Oraamailif  VM- 
let-le-Duc,  DxtioBneire  dt  rAnMtctun  Franfoue ; 
Street,  Golhic  Archittriim  in  Spain.    (G-  F.  C.) 

Qotliic  Version  of  tup  Bible.  Tbe  Mku. 
Goths  were  a  German  tribe  which  settled  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Greek  empire,  and  their  language  is  essen- 
tially a  German  dialccL  Their  version  of  the  Bihie 
was  made  bv  Ulphilie,  in  the  fourth  century,  after 
Greek  AISS.  in  the  N.  T.,  and  after  the  Sepluagiiit  in 
tho  Old.  The  author  is  generally  regarded  as  an  Ari- 
an ;  but  his  peculiar  doctrinal  sentiments  do  not  teem 
to  have  influenced  his  tranxlation.  Of  tbe  O.-T.  por- 
tion, nothing  but  a  frngment  of  Nehemiab  has  Iwrn 
printed,  althou^  parta  of  other  Inoks  have  been  di^ 
covered.  A  great  part  of  tbe  New  lias  been  published 
ct  different  Umea  in  fMgmenla.    Tlie  fbur  gospoli  «x> 
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ist  in  the  very  celebrated  MS.  called  the  Codex  Argt^ 
teuMy  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  at 
Upeal,  and  minutely  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and 
Zahn.  See  Abgbmteus  Codex.  This  MS.,  however, 
has  considerable  chasms.  The  gospels  have  been  sev- 
eral times  printed  from  it,  but  not  very  correctl}'.  The 
ed.  of  Uppstrom  is  the  most  exact  and  beautiful  (1854). 
Bosworth  has  lately  published  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels  together  (Lond.  1865).  Knittel  discov- 
ered fragments  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  a 
codex  rucriptus  belonging  to  the  Wolfenbtittel  library, 
which  he  published  in  1762,  4to,  and  which  were  re- 
published by  Zahn  in  the  complete  edition  of  the  Gos- 
pels issued  in  1808, 4to.  In  1817,  Angelo  Mai  discov- 
ered important  parts  of  the  Gothic  version  among  five 
codices  rescripti  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
They  contain,Vor  the  most  part,  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  two 
fragments  of  Matthew.  Various  portions  were  printed 
by  Mai,  in  conjunction  with  Castillioncgus,  in  1819. 
In  1829  the  latter  published  the  fragments  of  Paul's 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  1834  fragments 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  First  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  that  to  the  Ephesians ;  and  in  1885,  the 
fragment  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
PhUippians,  Colossians,  and  the  First  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  In  1839  the  same  scholar  published  the  flrag- 
ments  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  These  were  all  com- 
bined in  the  edition  by  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  2  vols. 
1836, 1847. — Kitto,  s.  v.   See  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

Gk>tho''lias  (rodoXrac),  father  of  Josias,  which 
latter  was  one  of  the  "sons  of  Elam'*  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esd.  viii,  83) ;  the  same 
as  Atualiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  7). 

Gotho'niel  (ro9ovin\  i.  e.  Othniel),  father  of  Cha- 
bris,  who  was  one  of  the  governors  (apxo^^^f,)  of  the 
city  of  Bethulia  (Judith  vi,  15). 

Qotbs,  THE,  appeared  in  the  countries  of  the  Low- 
er Danube,  the  former  seat  of  the  Gretc,  in  the  8d  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Yet  from  this  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the 
former  drove  away  and  replaced  the  latter,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  people,  as  has  been  shown  by  J.  Grimm  {Gesch. 
d.  deutick.  Sprache,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  Leipz.  1853).  This 
consideration  sheds  an  important  light  on  a  period  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Goths  which  had  before 
been  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  their  deeply-rooted  predisposition  to  embrace 
Christianity..  The  mighty  confederacy  of  the  Getae, 
founded  by  Boerebistes,  was  dissolved  even  before  the 
emperor  Augustus  took  up  arms  against  them.  Some 
of  the  dispersed  tribes  entered  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Danube  about  the  first«cen- 
tury  A.D.,  and  from  them  sprung  a  new  nation,  com- 
posed of  these  different  tribes  again  united,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  Goths,  appear^  during  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century  A.D. 
Their  unity  emboldened  them  to  attack  the  Roman 
empire;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alex.  Severus  we  already 
find  them  receiving  tribute  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  with  Decius  led  to  new  inva- 
sions. Commodian,  the .  Christian  apologist  of  the 
times,  regarded  them  as  instruments  of  divine  justice, 
and  precursors  of  the  anti-Christ:  according  to  his 
statement,  the  seventh  persecution  of  the  Christians 
ended  on  their  approach.  Three  of  their  armies  again 
invaded  the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Valeri- 
an and  Gallienus,  and,  among  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, destroyed  the  splendid  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephcsus.  Finally,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  Constantino 
the  Great  concluded  with  them  a  peace,  which  lasted 
so  long  as  his  family  reigned.  Some  Christians,  car- 
ried avray  as  prisoners  by  the  Goths  during  the  in- 
vasion above  spoken  of,  became  the  instruments  of 
their  conversion.     Sozomen  says  (ii,  6) :  '*  The  priests 


taken  captives  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
they,  besides,  overcame  all  the  prejudices  existing 
against  the  name  of  Christian  by  the  purity  of  their 
life  and  by  their  virtues.  The  barbarians,  full  of  ad- 
miration of  the  life  and  deeds  of  these  men,  saw  that  it 
would  be  well  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Christian  God ; 
and  when  they  sought  for  it,  they  were  instructed,  bap- 
tized, and  organized  into  congregations."  The  Arian 
historian,  Philostorgius,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  them.  In  the  reign 
of  Constantino,  Athanasius  speaks  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel  over  the  barbarians,  and  especially  the 
Goths,  now  civilized.  At  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325, 
Theophilus,  a  Gothic  bishop,  subscribed  the  decrees. 
Ulphilas(6ee  the  article),  having  become  bishop  in  348, 
labored  with  great  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Goths,  even  in  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Danube,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  of  Athana- 
ric,  the  heathen  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  commanded 
Christians  to  worship  idols  he  caused  to  be  drawn  up  in 
front  of  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  being  burned  in 
their  dwellings  (^Ada  S.  S.,  Sept.  15).  In  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century,  Eutyches  and  Audius,  which  latter 
had  separated  from  the  Syrian  Church,  both  labored 
among  the  Goths  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  result 
was  the  erection  of  several  monasteries  for  the  con- 
verts, which,  however,  disappeared  in  the  persecution 
of  870.  These  persecutions  ceased  only  when  Friti- 
gem,  rival  of  Athanaric,  took  the  Christians  under  his 
protection,  and  embraced  Arianism,  the  general  form 
of  Christianity  among  the  Goths.  In  870  Ulphilas 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic ;  bat  soon  after, 
the  hordes  of  Huns  crowding  from  Asia  upon  the  Os- 
trogoths, whose  king,  Hermanrich,  was  unable  to  resist 
them,  drove  part  of  the  Visigoths  south  of  the  Danube 
into  the  Roman  territory,  while  others  followed  Friti- 
gem  into  Thrace,  where  war,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  Roman  prefect^,  interrupted  the  missions  for  a 
time.  Finally,  Fritigern,  victorious  in  878,  marched 
with  his  troops  on  Constantinople,  but  died;  andTheo- 
dosius,  the  new  emperor,  concluded  a  peace  with  Athan- 
aric, who  had  once  more  joined  the  Gotbs,  and  who 
died  also  soon  after.  Theodosius  then  induced  them 
to  become  /cederaii  of  Rome ;  and,  in  order  to  unite 
them  still  more  to  the  empire,  the  council  of  Constan* 
tinople  (A.D.  383),  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
frame  a  creed  acceptable  to  both  the  Arians  and  the 
Nicene  party;  the  latter  also  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  another  council  promised  to  the  former  for  388. 
Religious  divisions  among  the  Goths  afterwards  per- 
mitted Chrysostom  to  attempt  uniting  the  secessionists 
from  Arianism  with  the  Catholic.  Church,  and  he  or- 
dained presbyters,  deacons,  and  lectors  who  spoke  the 
Gothic  language;  he  also  sent  bishop  Unila  to  the 
Goths  in  the  Crimea.  Gothia,  along  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Agei, 
a  see  of  the  Bj'zantine  Church,  and  the  bishop  of  Ca^ 
pha  was  also  named  bi.«hop  of  Gothia  as  late  as  the 
18th  centur}'.  The  Catholic  Goths  of  the  Crimea,  men- 
tioned in  the  IGth  century  by  Busbek,  disappeared  with 
the  surname  of  the  bishop.  The  Gothi  minores  near 
Nicopolis  seem  to  have  disappeared  among  the  nations 
which  invaded  the  Danubian  countxies  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and  the  two  principaKjothic  tribes  returned  West. 
The  Visigoths,  under  Alaric,  invaded  the  countries 
south  of  tiie  Danube  to  the  Peloponnesus,  destroying 
the  temples  and  altars  of  the  heathen  gods ;  the  sack- 
ing of  Eleusis  put  an  end  to  the  famed  mysteries  of 
Ceres;  pagan  priests  and  philosophers  were  put  to 
death  ;  and  finally,  in  408,  after  the  death  of  Stilicho, 
Alaric  appeared  before  Rome,  demanding  tribute.  To 
satisfy  him,  the  statues  of  the  gods — among  them  the 
Virtue  Roraana — were  melted.  Alaric  came  again  in 
410,  when  he  made  the  Christian  prefect  Attalus  em- 
peror of  Rome ;  yet,  finding  that  his  end  was  not  ao- 
compUshed,  he  returned  a  third  time  and  lay  waste 
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the  city^  with  the  exception  of  the  Christian  chnrches, 
sparing  only  such  of  the  inliabitants  as  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  them.  After  Alaric's  death,  his  brother-in-law 
Athanlf  succeeded  him  ;  and,  having  married  Galla 
Placidia,  daughter  of  Thecdosius  the  Great  (in  which 
marriage  some  saw  a  fulAlment  of  Dan.  ii,  3*2),  he  at- 
tempted to  reanimate  the  decaying  Roman  empire  by 
Gothic  help.  Finally,  the  Visigoths  were  rewarded  for 
conquering  Spain  to  Rome  by  permanent  possessions 
)n  Gaul,  where  they  founded  an  independent  empire. 
See  ViHiGOTiis.  The  Ostrogoths  settled  for  a  while 
in  Pannonia,  then  some  of  them  united  with  the  Visi- 
goths in  Gaul,  while  the  greater  part  followed  Theodo- 
mir  into  the  Eastern  empire.  The  emperor  Zeno  final- 
ly induced  them  to  remore  to  Italy,  whore  Theodoric, 
in  489,  founded  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  (vsee  that  art.). 
— HerzoK,  ReaUEncyklop.  v,  251  sq. ;  Dr.  J.  Aschbach, 
Gfsckichte  der  Wtstffothtn  (Frank,  a.  M.  1827);  Krafft, 
Kircheng€$ch.  d.  ffcrm.  V'olker  (Berlin,  1854);  Helffer- 
ich,  Der  teestgothische  Arianitmus  (Leipz.  18G0). 

Gotthardt.     See  Godehabd. 

Oottschalk  (Gotteschaix^us,  Godeschalc, 
GoTHBscHALCUs,  sumamcd  FulgmtiuM  from  his  schol- 
Hrship),  a  theologian  of  the  9th  century,  celebrated  for 
his  share  in  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination and  grace.  He  was  bom  about  806  at  or 
near  Mentz,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  monks  at  Fulda 
(q.  V.)  at  an  early  age.  Growing  up,  he  wished  to 
abandon  the  monastic  life,  and  obtained  an  ecclesias- 
tical release  from  his  vow,  but  the  abbot,  Rabanus 
Maurufl,  retained  him  against  his  will,  on  the  ground 
that  no  hum^n  power  could  annul  the  contract  entered 
into  by  his  parents.  After  studying  at  Paris  he  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  convent  at  Orbais,  and  was  or- 
dained. He  was  soon  distinguished  in  the  cloister  for 
his  paradoxes,  his  love  of  novelty,  his  zeal  for  science, 
his  bold  opinions,  and,  above  all,  for  the  warmth  with 
which  he  supported  them.  At  this  period  Augustine's 
works  were  the  favorite  study  of  all  ecclesiastics ;  the 
learned  young  men  occupied  their  time  in  c<pying 
them  out,  the  professors  in  expounding,  and  the  old 
men  in  recommending  them.  Gottschalk  paRsed  his 
life  in  endeavoring  to  understand  them,  and  lost  him- 
self in  the  field  of  metaphysics  and  mysteiy.  He 
wished  to  explain,  understand,  and  penetrate  every- 
thing. He  believed  that  he  found  in  Augustine  the 
twofold  predestination,  viz.  of  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  of  others  to  eternal  death.  He  visited  Rome, 
Csesarea,  Alexandria,  and  Consttantinople,  everywhere 
sowing  his  opinions,  and  only  reaping  disappoint- 
ment. On  his  retuin  to  Italy  in  847,  he  had  several 
conversations  with  Nothingus,  bishop  of  Verona,  on 
tho  subject  of  hi«  doctrines ;  and  this  prelate,  alarm- 
ed at  his  principles,  thought  it  his  duty  to  qombat 
them;  and,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
vince Gottschalk  of  his  danger,  ho  referred  him  to 
Rabanus,  now  archbishop  of  Mentz.  He  judged,  as 
Nothingus  had  done,  that  Gottschalk  tauirbt  a  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  predestinarianism,  that  is  to  say,  the 
doctrine  that  ^^God  had,  from  all  eternity,  predesti- 
nated men  to  their  salvation  or  damnation ;  which 
doctrine  takes  away  a  man's  lilierty,  destroys  all  idea 
of  good  and  evil,  and  reduces  the  human  will  to  a 
kind  of  automaton."  In  Gottschalk's  system,  fore- 
knowledge was  id('ntified  completely  with  predestina- 
tion; and  predestination  was  arhitrnry,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  saved  and  to  the  lost :  the  one  infallibly 
attaining  eternal  life,  "  the  other  l)eing  so  necessitated 
to  continue  in  his  sins  that  he  can  only  be  in  name  a 
subject  of  God's  grace,  and  only  in  appearance  a  par- 
taker of  the  sacrament."  See  Predestination. 
Gottschalk,  hearing  that  Rabanus  had  declared  against 
him,  went  to  Mentz  hoping  to  undeceive  or  convert 
him,  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  After  several  useless 
conferences,  they  wrote  against  each  other;  and  in 
one  of  his  writings  Grottschalk  accuses  his  adversary 


of  Semi-pelagianism.     The  bishop,  offended  by  tbb 
recrimination,  assembled  a  council  at  Mentz,  A.D. 
848,  to  which  be  cited  Grottschalk,  condemned  him  as 
a  heretic,  and  sent  bim  for  justice  to  the  arcbtnsbop 
of  Rbeima,  Hincmar,  his  proper  judge,  to  wbom  be 
wrote  a  synodal  letter,  concluding  with  these  worda: 
**  We  send  to  you  this  vagabond  monk,  in  <»^er  tbat 
you  may  shut  him  up  in  his  convent,  and  prevent  bim 
from  propagating  his  false,  heretical,  and  scandmlons 
doctrine."    Hincmar  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  but  he  was  also  the  vainest  of  bis  knowl- 
edge, and  the  most  fiery.     He  was  delighted  to  ham 
an  occasion  for  showing  his  talent  for  controrersy  and 
his  zeal  for  the  Church.     Having  ordered  Gottscbalk 
to  appear  before  him,  be  questioned  him,  and  foand 
him  to  be  firm  to  bis  principles;  from  that  time  be 
became  his  irreconcilable  enemy.     He  assembled  a 
council  of  thirteen  bishops  at  the  castle  of  Quiercy,  in 
Picardy,  A.D.  849,  to  which  he  invited  Charles  tfae 
Bald,  and  bad  the  doctrine  of  Gottschalk  examined 
before  that  prince.      The  unfortunate,  but  intrepid 
monk  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  suspended  from  tbe 
sacerdotal  office,  declared  Incapable  of  teacbing:,  and 
unworthy  of  lilterty,  cruelly  flogged  before  tbe  kii^ 
and  bishops,  and  shut  up  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
in  the  abbey  of  Hantvillers.     Such  barbarona  treat- 
ment, fiir  from  restoring  Gottschalk  to  the  Cbnrcb, 
only  revolted  his  proud  and  independent  spirit,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinions.     He  died  in  prison,  in 
the  monastery  of  Hantvillers,  Oct.  SO,  167.     '^'ben  be 
was  nt  tho  point  of  death,  the  monks  who  bad  the  care 
of  him  gave  notice  of  it  to  Hincmar,  and  asked  bim 
how  they  were  to  treat  him.     Hincmar  had  tbe  cruel- 
ty to  send  to  Gottschalk  a  formulary  of  faith,  witb  an 
order  to  sign  it,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the  last 
sacraments,  and  of  ecclesiastical  burial.     Gottscbalk 
rejected  it  with  indignation,  and  Hincmar's  order  was 
executed  in  all  its  rigor :  nevertheless,  the  treatment 
he  bad  undergone  was  censured  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  France.    Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferri6res,  Fol- 
gentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Remi,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
I  highly  disapproved  of  it.     Remi,  among  others,  said, 
and  repeated  many  times,  that  heretics  had  formerly 
l)een  censured,  not  by  blows,  but  by  reasoning.     Ra- 
tramnus  of  Corby  published  an  apolog}'  for  Gottschalk, 
and  proved,  as  far  as  it  could  he  proved,  that  the  doc- 
trine he  had  professed  was  that  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
had  always  been  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Jobn 
Scot  us  Erigena  wrote  against  Gottschalk  in  hia  trea- 
tise De  dirina  pradegtinatione  contra  Gotfschalatm  Mo- 
nackum.     The  creed  of  the  opponents  of  Gottschalk 
may  be  found  set  forth  in  four  articles  in  Harduin, 
Conriiia,  v,  18, 19.     Archbishop  Usher  published  a  life 
of  Gottschalk  (Dublin,  1631,  4to,  and  Usher's  W  orfcy, 
iv,  1)  which  was  reprinted  at  Hanau  in  1662  (8vo). 
Full  accounts  of  the  controversy'  may  be  found  in  Vos- 
sius,  Htgtoriii  Pihffiana,  lib.  vii ;  Mauguin,  Vet.  airr/o- 
rumy  qui  sfpc.  ix  de  prwdesiinatione  et  gratia  serquermU 
Opera  et  Fragmenta  (forming  the  fir^t  part  of  his  Tm- 
dici'T  Prcedestiruitionis  et  Graiue^  Paris,  1650,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  Natalis  Alexander,  f/isf.  Ecclet.  siec.  ix,  x.     See 
also  Hook,  Feci,  Bingr.  v,  343  ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  fiietory, 
per.  iii,  div.  i,  §  16 ;  Moshcim,  Ch.  History,  cent,  ix,  pt. 
ii,  ch.  iii,  §  22-25;  Hsse,  Church  Hist.  §  214;  especial- 
ly Neander,  Church  IJistortfy  iii,  472-480 ;  Hagcnbach, 
History  of  Doctrine-^^  §  183;  Dupin,  History  of  EccUs. 
Writers^  cent,  ix ;  Alonnicr,  De  Gothescald  et  J,  Scott 
Erigenre  Coniroversia  (1853) ;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biograpk, 
Cen-iralp^  xxi,  342;  Arnold,  Theological  Critic,  March, 
IS.")?,  iirt.  iii;  Borrasch,  Gottschalk,  sein  Leben  a.  srii.e 
Jjehvf,  (Thorn,  1868,  8vo);   Methodist  Qttarttrly,  July, 
IKoT,  p.  352;  lUgen,  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  h'st,  Tkeol,  1859, 
Heft  4. 

Gouge,  Thomap,,  son  of  Willhim,  was  bom  at 
Bow,  Middlesex,  in  1605,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  f^tled  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  London.  He  was  a 
learned  divine,  an  earnest  preacher,  most  exemplary 
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bi'  attending  to  all  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge, 
^Mid,  by  the  excellent  qoalities  and  accomplishments 
that  distinguished  and  adorned  his  character,  he  pos- 
sessed great  and  extensive  influence  among  his  cleri- 
cal brethren,  as  well  as  in  general  society.  **  The  vir- 
tue, however,  which  above  all  others  shone  brightest 
in  him,*'  says  archbishop  Tillotson,  *' and  was  his  reign- 
ing attribute,  was  his  cheerful  and  unwearied  diligence 
in  acts  of  pious  charity.  In  this  he  left  behind  him 
all  that  ever  I  knew,  and  had  a  singular  sagacity  and 
prudence  in  devising  the  most  effectual  ways  of  doing 
good.  For  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  did 
almost  wholly  apply  his  charity  to  Wales,  because  there 
he  judged  there  was  most  occasion  for  it ;  he  did  not 
only  lay  out  whatever  he  could  spare  out  of  his  own 
estate,  but  employed  his  whole  tirao  and  pains  to  ex- 
cite and  engage  the  charity  of  others  for  assisting  him 
in  it.  By  the  large  and  bountiful  contributions  thus 
obtained,  to  which  he  constantly  added  two  thirds  of 
his  own  income  (amounting  to  £200  a  year),  there 
were  every  3'ear  800,  and  sometimes  1000  poor  children 
educated  by  his  means;  and  by  this  example  several 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  Wales  were  excited 
to  bring  up,  at  their  own  charge,  the  like  number  of 
poor  children  in  the  like  manner,  and  under  his  care 
and  instruction.  But  which  was  the  greatest  work  of 
all,  and  amounted  indeed  to  a  mighty  charge,  he  pro- 
cured a  new  and  very  fair  impression  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Welsh 
tongue,  to  the  number  of  8000;  the  former  impression 
being  spent,  and  nut  twenty  of  them  to  be  had  in  all 
London.  This  was  a  work  of  such  a  charge  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  done  in  any  other  way.  And 
always,  but  usually  twice  a  year,  he  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  Wales,  none  of  the  easiest  countries  to 
travel  in  ;  but  for  the  love  of  God  and  man  he  cheer- 
fully endured  all  privations ;  so  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, there  have  not,  since  the  primitive  times  of  Chris- 
tianity,  been  any  among  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  that 
glorious  character  of  the  Son  of  God  might  be  better 
applied,  that  he  '  went  about  doing  good,^  '*  He  died 
October,  29, 1681.  Among  his  writings  are  The  Prin- 
ciples of  ReUgion  (1G79) : — Young  Man's  Gttide  to  Heaven 
(1681),  and  other  practical  treatises.  His  Works  are 
collected  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
Tillotson's  funeral  sermon  at  his  burial  (Lond.  1706). 
His  sermon  on  The  Surest  and  Safest  Wag  of  Thriving 
was  reprinted  in  1856,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  T. 
Binney  (I^ond.  12mo). — Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Biography^ 
p.  230;  Tillotson,  Works,  i,  266  sq.;  Ncal,  History  of 
the  PuritanSf  iii,  233;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors^ 
i.  710. 

Gouge,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Puritan  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Bow  in  1575,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  and  was  minister  of  St.  Ann's,  Black- 
friars,  London,  for  forty-five  years.  He  was  esteemed 
as  the  father  of  the  London  ministers,  and  the  spiritual 
oracle  of  his  time.  In  1643  he  was  called  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  In  such  repu- 
tation that  in  the  moderator's  absence  he  frequently 
filled  the  chair.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  annota^ 
tors  on  the  Scriptures,  and  performed,  as  his  part,  from 
the  beginning  of  1  Kings  to  the  book  of  Job,  in  a  man- 
ner that  gained  high  approbation.  He  also  published 
several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are :  Domestical 
Duties,  and  The  Whole  Armor  of  God:— The  Lord's 
Prayer  Explained;  all  to  be  found  in  his  Works,  re- 
vised and  enlarged  (Lond.  1626,  fol.): — a  learned  and 
very  useful  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  (Lond.  1655, 2 
vols,  fol.),  containing  a  thousand  of  his  Wednesday 
lectures.  He  died  December  12, 1653. — Neal,  History 
of  the  Puritans,  ii,  611 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliog.  s.  v. ; 
Middleton,  Evangelical  Biography,  iii,  267 ;  IJfe,  by  his 
Son,  prefixed  to  his  Works  (1665). 

Qoulart,  Simon,  a  French  Protestant  theologian. 


was  bom  at  Senlis,  October  20,  1543.  He  embraced 
the  Reformation  in  1565,  went  to  study  theology  at 
Goneva  in  1566,  and  was  consecrated  pastor  on  the  SH>th 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  He  obtained  at  once 
charge  of  a  rural  congregation,  and  in  1571  became 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jervais,  Geneva.  Here  his 
plain  speaking  brought  him  repeatedly  into  trouble 
with  the  civil  authorities,  yet  he  remained  at  Geneva, 
notwithstanding  numerous  calls  from  other  places. 
After  the  death  of  Beza  (January  2, 1607),  the  pastors 
chose  him  for  their  president,  but  he  resigned  that  of- 
fice December  18, 1612.  He  died  at  Geneva,  February 
3, 1628.  Goulart  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  both  of 
original  works  and  of  translations  and  compilations. 
Among  Ills  scores  of  publications  we  name :  Imitations 
chrestiennes,  etc.  (1574,  8vo): — Expositio  verissima  et 
i^vccincta  de  rebus  nuper  bello  gesHs  inter  AUobrogum 
regulum  et  Helveiicas  regis  GaUiarum  axaUiares  copias 
(1589,  4to)  : — Vitu/t-huit  Discours  chrtstiens  touchant 
Vestal  du  monde  et  de  VEglise  de  Dieu  (1591, 16mo) : — 
ApophthegmcUum  scurorum  Loci  communes,  ex  sacris,' 
ecclesiasticis  et  scecularibus  libris  colleUi  (Geneva,  1592, 
8vo ;  French  transl.  Gen.  1604, 12mo) : — Vrai  Discours 
de  la  miracukuse  diUvrance  envoyee  de  Dieu  a  la  ville  de 
Geneve,  le  12  dec.  1602  (Gen.  1603, 8vo)  i—U  sage  Vieil- 
lard  (Lyon,  1605, 12mo ;  English,  London,  1621, 4to) : 
— Quarante^-deux  Tableaux  de  la  mort  represintes  (last 
ed.  Lyon,  1606,  12nio ;  German,  Cassel,  1605)  : — Con- 
siderations de  la  Conscience  humaine  (Gen.  1607,  8vo) : 
— Considerations  sur  dicers  articles  de  la  doctrine  chres- 
tienne  (Saumur,  1608,  8vo ;  this  may  have  been  written 
b}'  his  eldest  son,  also  called  Simon,  see  next  art.) : — 
Traits  de  V Assurance  chrestienne;  plus  un  autre  Traiti 
de  V Assurance  prophane  (Geneve,  1609, 8 vo) : — Vingt- 
cinq  Meditations  chrestiennes,  etc.  (Gen.  1610,  ]6mo): — 
Considirations  de  la  mort  et  de  la  vieheureuse  (Gen.  1621, 
8vo) : — Considerations  de  la  sagesse  de  Dieu  au  gouveme" 
ment  du  monde  (Gen.  1623,  8vo) : — Recueil  des  choses 
mhnorables  advenues  sous  la  Ligue,  etc.  (Gen.  1537-90, 
8  vols.  8vo) ;  last  ed.  by  abb6  Goujet,  under  the  title 
Memoires  de  la  Ligue  sous  Henri  III  et  IV,  etc.  (Amst. 
[Paris],  1758,  6  vols.  4to).  He  also  edited  a  number 
of  anthers,  ancient  and  modern,  with  annotations,  and 
translated  numerous  works  on  history  and  theology. 
Some  of  his  letters  were  published  in  the  Epistresfran- 
goises  des  personnages  iUustres  et  doctes  a  J.  J.  de  la 
Scala,  ndses  en  lumierepar  Jacques  de  i?trM*(Harder- 
wyck,  1624,  8vo).  —  See  Tronchin,  Oratio  funebris  S. 
GoulartU  Syhcmeciini,  in  Ecclesia  Gcnevensi  pastoris, 
etc.  (Gen.  1628,  4to);  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist. ;  Nic6ron,  Mi- 
moires,  xxix,  363-374 ;  Scnel)ier,  Hist.  liUir.  de  Geneve ; 
Haag,  La  France  Protestanie ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerale,  xxi,  409  sq. 

Gotilart,  SimoD,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
(son  of  the  preceding),  was  born  at  Geneva  about  1576. 
He  was  at  first  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  church 
at  Wesel,  and  in  1601  was  called  to  Amsterdam  to  take 
charge  of  the  Walloon  church.  Being  a  zealous  Ar-' 
minian,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  his  col- 
leagues, who  as  zealously  defended  Calvinism,  and  he 
was  finally  ejected.  He  wrote  two  works  in  defence 
of  his  views,  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  in 
1618  the  Remonstrants  chose  him  as  ono  of  their  de- 
fenders at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  was,  however,  for- 
bidden to  appear,  as  being  under  interdict.  When  the 
Arminian  ministers  Were  banished  in  1619,  he  followed 
Episcopius  to  Antwerp.  When  hostilities  were  re- 
newed between  Holland  and  Spain  he  went  to  Calais. 
In  1623  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  prince 
of  Orange,  but  proved  his  innocence,  and  the  next 
year  removed  to  irederickstadt,  where  a  large  number 
of  Remonstrants  had  sought  refutn^.  He  died  there 
March  19,  1628.  Ho  wrote.  Brief  Traite  de  la  grace 
de  Dieu  envers  les  homnus  et  de  Vitemelle  ilecHon  desfdk' 
les  et  reprobation  des  infideles  (Amst.  1616,  8vo>:— jEto- 
men  des  opinions  de  M.  Fabrics  BassecouH  contenues  en 
un  litre  de  disputes  imitu^'i  L'61ection  ^temelle  et  ses  d^ 


IKrndanc«t(ARUt.l61B,Svo):— £>i(raaiizff«uiu<raiiif  Ihood  of  Jsrii:ho("Iticlnafn  altitDdiiiem  arbori*idti^ 
Walleni  (leH),  Sxo)t—Traiti  de  ta  pnmdmct  ih  Mm  .  nis,"  HuKlquiit,  rnir.  p.  5^6;  Ht  alio  ItoUiuan,  ifo. 


tt  aiUm  paitili  iailiptmdau,  aeec  um  Hipitaitim  Ju  Mr-  !  i,  &53). 
■i«  de  Joi.  Ponjada  cpulrt  la  ditj  arlicln  det  Rtmait.    Hki  of 
Inult  (1627,  iima);  lod  eiiflit  Icttcn,  t-o  in  LatJD    cata 
~  '    'x  in  FniKh,  in  the  K^iitolit  Benumitnmliiim  te.    M*tM  tuat  i 
'      cl(t»(i^icn(Aniil.lCS4,ral.).  Sc«  Nic«ron, '  mdw  j  and 


Mimoirtti  Bibl.  remimlraiilHim  ;  Bayls,  Diet.  Hid,  I   daKriptioD  oftbo  Akmm 
Sanabier,  /luloin  liu.  dt  Uitiict;  iiaag,  La 
France  PmataMe;  lloarer,  Noue.  Biag.  Gin. 

OouldlUK,  Thomas,  D,D.,  a  Prcalivteri- 

an  milliliter,  via  born  U  tlldway,  Libcrtv 
Count]-,  Ga.,  March  14,  1786.  He  wai  edu- 
cated at  Walcott,  Conn.,  itudicd  law  fur  a 
time,  and  *aB  licenied  in  1813.  Hs  Bnpplied 
tlie  ebunh  at  White  Biaff  uon  after,  aod  la- 
Inred  >u«H»Brullv  then  for  about  lix  vean. 
In  1832  he  reniov'eil  to  Uxington.OBleihorpo 
County,  and  wai  luUeqaently  elected  pn> 
res»r  in  the  Theologicil  Seniincry  of  llie 
Synod  of  South  Carolinft  and  GHir);ia.  After 
many  yean  aflaborioui  service  in  the  dtpart- 
menta  of  eccleaiaatical  faiatory  and  C'horch 
([DVernmBnt,  he  resigned.  Mid  waa  called  in 
1S35  to  hit  iaat  charge  in  Columboa.    He  wat 

dent  of  the  board  of  truateea  of  Ottlethorpe 
UniverBity,anddiedJune2e,1848._SpnBue, 
AmuiU,  i\;  491. 

Oonrd  ia  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vera, 
of  two  Hab.  worda. 

1.  Johah'b  aoi;Bi>  (*^^P'P,  Kbajroa',  Sept.  mlXa- 
rui-rir,Vulg.  W<ra),ths  Dame  of  a  plant  that  occura 
only  in  Jon.  iv,  6-10 ;  accordlnc  to  the  Sept.  and  Feab- 
ito,  aboard;  bat  according  to  Jerome  (who  underwent 
much  obloquy  for  aubatituting  "H9"fortbe"iro«rd"ar 
the  old  Italic  ven. ;  lee  Davidion's  Bib.  CHI.  i,  267), 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Hebrew  interpreters  generally,  a 
apeciea  of  rtniw,  th«jiuiiau  Chritii,  Arabic  il-tATrwa, 
Egyptian  c.e  or  torn  (Diod.  Slculut,  i,  B>  From  the 
Btalementa  of  the  text,  it  appeara  that  the  growth  of 
the  kOcagon  waa  miraculona,  l>nt  that  it  waa  probably 
a  plant  of  the  country,  lieing  named  apeciflcally ;  alao 
that  it  waa  capable  ufalTurding  ihade,  and  might  eaai- 
ly  be  destroyed.     There  doea  not  api 


The  Hebrew  name  Ufa^oa  ii 

Dioacoride^,  tiiat  it  wai  ftarlj  tlkou^t  to  mdi. 

plant.    DioacoridM  (iv,  164,  rtpi  nD«(} 

atiUea  that  tb«  t>H.  or  entom,  ia  called  n'U  •cMianaa  \<j 

few  word*  a  Kraphi: 


lator-oil  plant. 


t-M  Hut 


H  Commvniit. 


Ithaa  also  been  called /VnJoifaefjFfuJ  and /'aim  Clrtt. 
(i,  from  the  palmate  divialon  of  ita  leave*.  It  wa> 
known  It  much  earlier  timea,  aa  Hippocrutes  employed 
it  in  medicine  i  and  Herodotua  mentions  it  bv  the  naice 
of  •,A\,tiwp<BV  (ii.  SM)  when  apeaking  if  Egypt: 
"  The  inhabitanla  of  the  marsby  gronndg  make  UM  of 
an  oil  which  they  term  kiki,  expreMed  from  the  Silli- 
i-yprian  plant."  That  it  has  been  known  there  frem 
(he  eirlieat  timet  is  evident  from  Caillaud  having 

onaidered  their  kKmeu  to  be  the  lanr 


thia 


«the 


ivy,  which  ia  ■  plant  of  alow  growth,  cannot  support 
itself,  and  ia,  moreover,  not  likely  In  be  found  in  Ihe 
hot  and  arid  country  of  ancient  Nineveh,  but  which 
waa  adduced  by  Jerome  probably  only  aa  a  conjecture 
from  the  reaemblanco  of  ita  Greek  name  RiTiRic  to  itta- 
jnm.  That  the  kikaym  was  thought  to  Iw  a  gourd 
aeema  to  have  ariaen  from  the  kiki  of  the  Eiiyptians 
being  the  kienea  of  the  Arab*,  often  incnrrectly  writ- 
rate,  which  iiiakea  it 


appliei 


pumpiiin  (Avicenna,  c.  Oi2),  and  is  probably  tbt  La' 
geitana  vulgarit.  To  thia  plant,  no  douht.  the  follow- 
ing paaaagea  refer :  "  The  Christiana  and  Jews  of  Mo- 
sul (Nineveh)  aay  it  was  not  the  keroa  whaae  ahadow 
refreshed  Jonah,  but  a  sort  of  gourd,  eUrra,  which  has 
very  large  leave^  very  large  fruit,  and  laita  but  about 
four  months" (S'iebuhr,  ^rviiu,  p.  I4S).  So  Volney: 
"Whoever  has  travelled  to  Cairo  or  Bosetta  knows 
that  the  speciea  of  gourd  called  kerra  will,  in  twenty- 1 
four  hours,  send  out  ahooti  near  four  inchea  king" 
(TVoHlt,  i,  71).  In  Jerome's  own  description  of  the 
plant,  however  (Comment,  ad  bK.\  called  in  Syr.  ioro. 
and  Punic  tt-krroa,  Celsiu*  recognises  the  castoi-K>il 
plant  {HienJtnl.  ii.  273  aq. ;  Bochart,  Ilitrot.  ii,  293, 
623).  The  RIcinus  wa*  seen  by  Ranwolf  (Ttob.  p.  62) 
in  great  abundance  near  Tripoli,  where  the  Anba  call- 
ed it  H-krrua,  while  both  Hasselqnist  and  Robinson 
obaerrad  very  large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbor- 
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Ikiraaa  of  (he  translation  of  Tlempias  (p.  301)i  (o 
Serapion  (iii.  c.  79).  But  most  decisive  of  all  aeena 
the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Eglfttian 
i^'  (HerodoU  ii,  94 ;  comp,  U£hr,  ad  loc. ;  and  Jablen- 
iky,  OpUK.  pt.  i,  p.  110),  esUblithed  by  Celsius,  with 
wboae  arguments  Michaclis  declares  himself  entirely 
satisfied  (J.  D.  Slich.  Suppltm.) ;  and  conRrmed  by  the 
Talmudical  p'jS  '{Z^i,  Lti:-oi\,  prepared  from  the  tttit 
of  Ihe  ncinua  (Buxtorf,  Ijx.  Chald.  Talmud,  coi.  20i9X 
and  Dioscoridea,  iv,  164,  »here  tpuTuiv  (—Palms 
Cbristi)  is  described  under  the  name  of  tita,  and  !>• 
oil  made  from  its  seeds  ia  called  liarov  IXaior  (Ro- 
senmUUer,  p.  127).  l^dv  Calcott  atate*  that  Hie  nnxl- 
emJewa  of  London  use  this  oil,  by  the  name  of  oil  of 
kik,  for  their  Sabbath  lamps,  it  bnng  one  of  the  live 
kinds  of  oil  which  their  tradiliona  allow  them  to  em- 
ploy. The  caator-oil  plant  attains  a  considerable  siw 
in  one  season  ;  and  though  in  Europe  it  is  only  known 
OB  an  herb,  in  India  it  frequently  maybe  seen,  eapecial- 
Ivat  the  marginaof  fields,  of  the  siie  of  a  tree.  Satt 
Buara,  Niebuhr  saw  an  rl-hfroa  which  had  the  Ann 
and  appearance  ofa  tree.  From  the  erect  habit,  tBi 
the  breadth  of  ita  foliage,  this  plant  throws  an  ampia 
ihade,  especially  when  young.  Fiom  the  softneMii' 
ittle  tulifitance'orits  Btem,  it  may  easily  be  destroyed 
by  inaecta,  which  Rumpbiua  describes  as  sonetinwa 
bdng  the  case.  It  would  then  necrssaril  v  dry  up  rap- 
idly. As  it  is  weU  suited  to  the  countrV,  and  to  the 
parpose  indicated  in  the  text,  and  as  ita  namettb'i* 
so  similar  to  kikaym^  it  ia  generally  thought  by  inter- 
preters to  be  the  plant  which  the  aacred  penman  htd 
in  view.— Kilto,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  T. 
Thia  opinion,  however,  that  the  firat-named  plaK* 
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above  ia  tho  Iruo  repremnUtlre  of  Jonih'i  gourd,  U 
.-eviewea  bj  the  Rev.  H.  Lobdell,  M.D.,  miseionary  in 
AHfria,  in  n.  letter  publiahed  in  the  BiiliorKeca  Sacra, 
ApiilB,  lS65,p.Bilusq.,  whoMva,  "TheMohammediina, 
Chriatmns,  and  Jews  oK  »({ree  in  referring  the  plant 
to  the  bra,  ■  hind  of  pumpkin  peculiar  tu  the  Eait. 
Ttw  leavea  are  larire,  and  the  rapiditj'  of  growth  aston- 
ishing. Ila  fruit  in  for  the  roost  part  eaten  in  a  freih 
■tate,  and  is  aomeuhat  like  the  squash.  JE  has  no 
more  than  a  generic  reienihlance  to  the  gourd  of  the 
United  States,  though  I  auppose  that  Itolh  are  a  species 
of  the  cKcurbila.  It  is  grown  in  great  abundance  on 
the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  plain  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  rains  oF  Nineveh,  which  is 
about  a  mile  wide.  .  .  .  The  caator-oil  plant  ia  culti- 
vated, indeed,  to  some  extent  here,  hut  ia  never  train- 
ed, like  the  ttra,  to  tuq  over  atructures  of  mud  and 
brash  to  farm  booths  in  vihich  the  gsrdenars  ma;  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  terrible  heats  of  the  Asiatic 
.  BUD.  I  have  Been  at  a  tingle  glance  daiena  of  these 
booths— these  lodges  in  the  fields  of  melons  and  cn- 
cumbers  around  the  old  walls  of  Nineveh  {Isa.  i,  8)— 
covered  with  the  vines  of  the  kera,  of  which  tbere  are 
nomarous  species,  the  fruit  of  which  weighs  from  one 
to  fifty  ponnds. .  One  species,  growing  in  Kurdistan, 
A  few  days'  distant  fhim  Mosul,  is  a  genuine  gaird; 
hut  there  is  no  probability  that  it  ever  flourished  on 
the  hot  pUina  of  Mosul."  The  same  view  ia  taken  by 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i,  9S  sq.),  who  says  that 
"  Orientals  never  dream  of  trjinini;  a  csalor-oil  plant 
over  a  booth,  or  planting  it  fur  shade ;  and  they  would 
have  but  amall  respect  tor  any  one  who  did.  It  ia  in 
no  way  adapted  for  that  purpose,  while  thousands  of 
sibon  are  covered  with  various  creepers  of  the  gourd 
family.  .  .  .  The  gourd  growe  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. In  a  few  days  after  it  has  begun  to  ran  the 
whole  arboi  ia  covered.  It  forms  a  shade  ahsolutoly 
impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rsys  even  at  noonday.  It 
flonrishe*  beat  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  summer. 
Lastly,  when  injured  or  cut,  it  withers  away  with  I 
equal  rapidity."     See  Jonah.  ' 
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Lie.  The  reasons  are  given  in  detail  by  Celsius  {ffU- 
robot,  i.  393).  (I.)  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
tnta  ^'p^,pakii'," to  iplil,"  or  "to  iurtf,"  from  the 
exploding  of  Che  fruit,  and  scattering  the  seeds  on  be- 
ing touched  1  snd  this  is  the  clisTHcterisCic  of  the  ape> 
cies  called  the  wild  cucumber  by  the  ancients.  1,-i.) 
The  form  of  the  fruit  ap])eBra  to  have  been  ovuid,  a,i 
the  name  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Ilie 
"knops,"  orO->r5D,jiefan'Bi',  of  1  Kings  vi,  18  ;  vii, 
34,  rendered  "eggs'''  in  the  Chaldaii 


than 


ould  n 


been  unknown.  (S.)  The  seeds  of  the  paldauilh,  more- 
over, yielded  oil,  as  appears  from  the  tract  SItabialA 
(il,  §  2).  The  seeds  of  the  different  gourd  and  cucum- 
ber-like plants  are  well  known  to  yield  oil,  which  was 
employed  by  the  ancients,  and  alill  is  in  the  East, 

which  was  probably  perceived  on  eating  of  the  poU 
tage,  and  which  disappeared  on  the  addid< 


-  of  the  < 


'!.  Wii,D  ooOBoa  (r^l-piB,  paihidA';  Sept  rnXiVrj, 
Vulg.  crJoryiMiiii).  It  is  related  in  2  Kings  iv,  38- 
40  thiC  Eliaha,  having  conie  again  to  Gilgnl,  when 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  roanj-  sons  of  tho 
prophets  were  assembled  there,  he  ordered  his  servant 
to  prepare  for  them  a  dish  of  vpcclnblea :  "  0ns  went 
out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbi  (oroA),  and  found  a 
utU  vine  (pf'O  *|G;,  fM-viae),  and  gathered  thereof 
KUd  goiirii"(prf'^  r^S'^'a,  field pakkuolh)  Vit  \a^ul\, 
and  cumc  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  potUge,  for 
they  knew  them  not"  "  So  they  poured  out  for  the 
men  to  eit;  but  as  they  were  eating  of  the  pottage, 
they  cried  out,  O  thon  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in 
the  pot ;  and  they  could  not  eat  thereof."  Thouj;h  a 
6w  nther  plants  have  been  Indicated,  the  juJiknoA  has 
almoBt  universally  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
family  of  the  gourd  or  cucumber-like  plants,  several 


B,  while  others,  it  is  well-known,  are  e( 


uouilv  in  the  epedes  which  have  usuailv  been  select- 
ed as  'the  paihiixk,  that  is,  the  Colocy  nth  iOiaimit  Co- 
tocynthig),  the  Squirting  Cucumber  (^Momordica  tlatf- 
rium),  and   CitaBnit  prOfAtlanm;   all  of  which  are 
found  in  Syria,  as  related  by  various  traveilen.     The 
first,  or  Cotoqvinlido,  is  essentially  a  desert  plant. 
Kitto  says :   "  In  the  desert  parts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, its  tendrils  run  over  vast  tracts  of  ground, 
offering  a  prodigious   number  of  gourds,  which  arc 
crushed  under  foot  by  camels,  hones,  and  men.      In 
winter  we  have  seen  the  extent  of  many  miles  covered 
with  the  counecting  tendrils  and  dry  gourds  of  the 
preceding  season,  the  luttcr  exhibiting  precisely  the 
same  appearance  as  in  our  shops,  and  when  cruahed, 
with  a  crackling  noise,  beneath  the  feet,  discharging, 
in  the  form  of  a  light  powder,  the  valuable  drug  which 
it  contains"  (Hcf.  Bible,  note  ad  loc).     In  the  Arabic 
version,  hiaaal  (which  ia  the  Colocynth)  is  used  as  the 
synonyme  torpatkuoth  in  2  Kings  iv,  SO.    Tlie  third, 
or  Globe  Cncumher,  "derives 
its  specific  name  (Oicamsi pro- 
fAefai-Hni)  from  the  notion  that 
it  aflTorded  the  gourd  which 
'the  sons  of  the  prophets' 
shred  by  mi^tahe  into  their 
pottage,  and  which  made  them 
declare,  when  they  came  to 
tjcte  it,  that  there  was  '  death 
in   the   pot'      This   plant  is 

the  common  melon,  and  has  a 
nauseous  odor,  while  its  fruit 
is  lo  the  full  as  bitter  as  the 

tsB.  CobiqaitUida.    Tho  fruit  has  a 

rather  singular  appearance, 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  surfuce  is  armed  with 
prickles,  which  are,  however,  soft  and  harmless"  (Kit- 
to,Picl.PaUi6ae;  0isdcnlGv>g.p.<:':\ii.'^im)-  Dutthis 
plant,  the  fruit  not  being  bigger  than  a  cherry,  docs  not 
appear  likely  lo  bave  been  that  which  was  ihrtd  into  the 
pot.  Celsius,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  Iho  second 
of  the  above-named  species,  the  Cuninii  agrulv  of  the 

from  Mount  Sinai,  was  the  plant,  being  the  Cucmtit 
atinifOit  of  the  druggists.  This  plant  ia  a  well-known 
drastic  purgative.violentenough  in  iW  action  to  he  con- 
sidered even  a  poison.  Its  fruit  is  ovate,  obtuse,  and 
scabrous,  and  likely  to  have  been  the  plant  mistaken 
for  orolh,  as  it  might  certainly  be  mistaken  for  young 
gherkins.— Kitto,  a.  v.  The  wild  cucumber  hursts  at 
the  touch  of  the  finger,  and  scatters  its  seeds,  which 
the  colocynth  does  not  (BosenniUller,  AUtnhamtk.  ir, 
pi.  i,  etc.).  The  etymology  of  the  word  from  ;[rB 
has  been  thought  to  thvor  the  identification  of  the 
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ColoesTDth  (CitruUus  CoU>eynihu9\  with  Finh  and  Section  of 

the  Utter. 

pUnt  with  the  Ecbaluan  elaierium,  or  *' squirting  cu- 
cumber," so  called  from  the  elaatici^  with  which  the 
fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  and  scatters  the  seeds  when 
touched.  This  is  the  aypioc  fficvoc  of  Dioscorides  (iy, 
162)  and  Theophrastus  (vii,  6,  §  4,  etc.),  and  the  Cucu^ 
mis  tylvetlru  of  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xx,  2).  Celsius  {Hi- 
erob.  i,  393),  KosenuiUUer  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  128),  and  Go- 
senius  {Thu.  p.  1122)  are  in  fayor  of  this  explanation, 
and,  it  mu&t  be  confessed,  not  without  some  reason. 
The  old  versions,  however,  understand  the  colucynth, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange.  The 
drastic  medicine  in  such  general  use  is  a  preparation 
from  this  plant.  Michael  is  (Suppl.  Lex.  Ueb.  p.  844) 
and  Oedmann  {Verm.  Sammi.  iv,  88)  adopt  this  expla- 
nation.— Smith,  s.  V. 

Gouaset,  Jacques  (I^t.  Cussetiui),  a  French  Prot- 
estant theologian,  and  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar, 
W9S  born  at  Blois  Oct.  7, 1G35.  He  studied  tlieolo;j:y 
at  Saumur,  and  acquired  Greek  under  Lef^vre,  and 
Hebrew  under  JLouis  Cappel.  Having  become  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Poitiers  in  1662,  he  remained  in  that 
office  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  re- 
fusing on  three  several  occasions  the  professorship  of 
theolo^iry  at  Suumur.  In  1685  he  went  to  England, 
and  soon  after  to  Holland,  where  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  church  of  Dort  in  1687.  In  1692  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Groningen  as  professor  of  Greek 
and  of  theolog}',  and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
Nov.  4, 1704.  Gousset  advocated  a  very  different  sys- 
tem of  Hebrew  grammar  from  the  one  generally  fol- 
lowed in  Holland.  While  the  Dutch  scholars  consid- 
ered, like  Erpenius,  a  knowledge  of  Arab  and  Syriac 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  Hebrew,  Gousset  held  that  error  must  in- 
evitably result  from  attempts  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  woi^s  and  the  grammatical  construction  of  sen- 
tences in  Hebrew  by  comparing  it  with  the  other 
Shcmitic  dialects  which  are  but  derivatives  from  it, 
and  have  often  undergone  changes  to  which  the  orig- 
inal language  remains  a  stranger.  He  considered  the 
old  versions  and  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  as  of  lit- 
tle use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.  Schultens, 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  a  public  discussion 
with  Gouf^set  on  that  subject,  refutes  his  views  in  his 
Oriffinea  Jlebrcea  and  Vetits  et  regia  via  hebraizandi. 
Gousset  wrote  largely.  We  name,  out  of  his  numerous 
works,  the  following:  Eramen  des  endroits  de  Vaccom- 
piiasemefU  des  proph^ties  de  M.  Jurieu  qui  concem^it  la 
svpputaitum  det  temps  (Anon.  1687, 12mo) : — Jesu  Ckristi 
Evangfliique  Veritas  salutijera  demonstrata  in  confuta- 
tiont  libri  Chizzuk  Ernonna  (Amst.  1712,  4to)  : — Consi- 


deratiotu  thiologiqwM  ei  cridquts  nor  Uprqjei  cTi 
vdU  version  /ran^aise  de  la  Bible,  pMie  Van  1G96, 
le  nam  de  M.  Ch.  Leceme,  etc.  (Amst.  1698, 12mo),  m 
lent  Calvinistic  attack,  accusing  Lec^ne*s 
of  favoring  Arminianism  at  the  expense  of  coirectDe^^: 
— Conunentarii  Ungtia  Ebraica,  etc.  (Amst.  1703.  fol. : 
Lpz.  1743,  4to)  r — DitpuUUiones  in  Epitidlam,  Paul*  nd 
HAreeos  et  ad  LeciticUM  am'M,  4  (Amst.  1712,  fol.) : — 
VespercB  Groninganai,  sive  arnica  de  rebus  saeris  col:»- 
guia,  tUd  varia  sacra  Scriptura  loca  selecfa  erpGcatJur 
(Amst.  1698, 8 vo;  2d  edit.  1711, 8vo) :— Z>f  run  deq*^ 
mortua  Fide,  docirina  Jacobi  apostoU  evoUta  (AniAt. 
1696, 8vo) : — Theses  theologices  da  typontm  inierpretam- 
dorum  metkodo  apostolica  (at  the  end  of  the  SckedUssma 
TheologUe  practica  of  Herm.  Witsius,  Groning.  lliSt 
8vo).  See  Bay  le,  (Euvres  diverses,  iii,  629 ;  iv,  766,  77:?, 
and  837 ;  Niceron,  Memoirts,  vols,  ii  and  x ;  JonrmA 
des  Savants,  1702,  No.  40 ;  Meyer,  ^escA.  d.  SckrijitT- 
kldrung,  vol.  iv ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestanie  ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginhale,  xxi,  465  eq. 

Gouttea,  Jean  Locis,  a  French  RoDun  Catholte 
priest  and  political  economist,  was  bom  at  Tolle  in 
1740.  He  first  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  tbe 
Church.  He  was  for  a  time  curate  of  m  place  near 
Bordeaux,  then  of  Argilliers  (Languedoe),  where  fa« 
remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  French  Bevols- 
tion.  He  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  der^gr 
of  the  diocese  of  B^ziers,  and  was  in  1789  sent  as  their 
representative  to  the  States  General.  Here,  on  Oct.  3, 
1789,  he  advocated  tbe  abolition  of  the  usur}*  laws.  He 
also  seconded  the  motion  of  Talleyrand-Perigord,  Ineb- 
op  of  Autun,  proposing  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
clergy.  In  Februar)',  1791,  he  succeeded  Talleyrand 
as  bishop  of  Autun.  But  afterwards,  opposing  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Republican  party,  ho  was  accused  of  re- 
actionary S3'mpathies,  arreated,  judged,  condemned, 
and  executed,  all  in  one  day,  March  26,  1794.  He 
wrote  Thiarie  de  VinUret  de  Vargeni,  etc.  (Paris,  1780, 
12mo ;  2d  edit.,  with  a  Defense,  etc.,  1782) : — ProjH  de 
Rffcrme,  ou  rs^xions  soumises  a  VAsaeaAife  n€i[(ion<de 
(1790,  8vo) : — Discours  sur  la  rente  des  Litns  du  dergi 
(April  12, 1790, 8vo)  '.—ErpoU  des  Prineipts  de  la  Con- 
stitution civile  du  Clergf,par  les  tteques  diputes  a  t As- 
semble naiionale  (1790,  8vo) ;  this  latter  work  is  under 
a  collective  name,  but  Gouttes  was  its  principal  au- 
thor. See  Moniteur  universel  (17Q9,  1790) ;  Qu6rard, 
La  France  UUeraire ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Genhxde^  xxi, 
470.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Government  of  God.    See  Theodict. 

Government  of  the  Hebrews.  This  we  shall 
here  treat  in  its  secular  or  political  relations,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  severed  from  the  divine  ordinances  which 
underlie  them  all.     See  Monarcht. 

1.  Constitutional  Form.— lYm  varied  materially  in  dif> 
ferent  ages.  With  the  Israelites,  as  with  all  other  na- 
tions,  unquestionably  the  earliest  form  of  government 
was  the  patriarchal,  and  it  subsisted  among  them  long 
after  many  of  the  neighboring  countries  had  exchanged 
it  for  the  rule  of  kings.  The  patriarchs,  that  is,  the 
heads  or  founders  of  families,  exercised  the  chief  power 
and  command  over  their  families,  children,  and  domes- 
tics, without  being  responsible  to  any  superior  author- 
ity. Such  was  the  government  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  So  long  as  they  resided  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan they  were  subject  to  no  foreign  power,  but  tende<l 
their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  chose  to  go  (Gcr. 
xiii,  6-12),  and  vindicated  their  wrongs  by  arms  when* 
ever  they  had  sustained  any  injury  (Gen.  xiv).  They 
treated  with  the  petty  kings  who  reigned  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  Palestine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  con- 
cluded treaties  with  them  in  their  own  right  (Gen.  xiv, 
18, 18-24 ;  xxi,  22-32 ;  xxvi,  16,  27-33 ;  xxxi,  44-54). 
See  Patriarch. 

The  Hebrews  having  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
in  Egypt,  it  appeared  very  evident  that  they  could  not 
lire  among  nations  given  to  idolatry  without  running 
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the  hazard  of  becoming  infected  with  the  same  evil.  ' 
They  were,  therefore,  in  the  providence  of  God,  assign- 
ed to  a  particalar  countr}%  the  extent  of  which  was  so 
small,  that  they  were  obliged,  if  tbey  would  live  inde- 
pendently of  other  nations,  to  give  up,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  life  of  shepherds,  and  devote  themselves  to  ag- 
riculture. Besides,  very  many  of  the  Hebrews,  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt,  bad  fallen  into  idolatrous 
habits.  These  were  to  be  brought  bacli  again  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  all  were  to  be  excited 
to  engage  in  those  undertalcings  which  should  be  found 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  true  religion.  All  the 
Mosaic  institutions  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  and  the  fundamental  principle  was  this — that 
the  true  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe, 
and  none  other,  ought  to  be  worshipped.  To  secure 
this  end  the  more  certainly,  God  became  Icing  to  the 
Hebrews.  Accordingly,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
was  destined  to  be  occupied  by  them,  was  declared  to 
be  the  land  of  Jehovali,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  king, 
and  the  Hebrews  merely  the  hereditary  occupants. 
God  promulgated,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  prominent  laws  for  the  government  of  his  people, 
considered  as  a  religious  community  (Exod.  xx) ;  and 
these  laws  were  afterwards  more  fuliv  illustrated  and 
developed  by  Moses.  The  rewards  which  should  ac- 
company the  obedient,  and  the  punishments  which 
should  be  the  lot  of  the  transgressor,  were  at  the  same 
time  announced,  and  the  Hebrews  promised  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  obey  (Exod.  xx-xiv ;  Deut.  xxvU-xxx).  See 
Law. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  true  religion,  God  governed 
the  whole  people  by  a  strilcing  and  peculiar  providence, 
which  has  rightly  been  termed  a  theocracy.  But,  al- 
though the  government  of  the  Jews  was  a  theocracy, 
lb  was  not  destitute  of  the  usual  forms  which  exist  in 
civil  governments  among  men.  God,  it  is  true,  was 
the  king,  and  the  high-priest,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so 
to  speak,  was  his  minister  of  state ;  but  still  the  polit- 
ical affairs  were,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  disposal 
of  the  elders,  princes,  etc.  It  was  to  them  that  Moses 
gave  the  divine  commands ;  he  determined  their  pow- 
ers, and  submitted  their  request  to  the  divine  decision 
(Numb,  xiv,  5 ;  xvi,  4 ;  xxvii,  5).  Josephus  pro- 
nounced the  government  to  be  aristocratical,  but  Low- 
man  and  MichaSlis  are  in  favor  of  considering  it  a  de- 
mocracy, and  in  support  of  their  opinion  such  passages 
are  exhibited  as  the  following :  Exod.  xix,  7,  8 ;  xxiv, 
3-8;  Deut.  xxix,  9-14.  The  Hebrew  government, 
however,  putting  aside  its  theocratical  feature,  was  of 
a  mixed  form,  fn  some  respects  approaching  to  a  de- 
mocracy, in  others  assuming  more  of  an  aristocratical 
character.     See  Theocracy. 

In  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  government,  in  point  of 
form,  was  changed  into  a  monarchy.  The  election  of 
a  king,  however,  was  committed  to  God,  who  chose  one 
by  lot ;  so  that  God  was  still  the  ruler,  and  the  king 
the  vicegerent.  The  terms  of  the  government,  as  re- 
spected God,  were  the  same  as  before,  and  the  same 
duties  and  principles  were  inculcated  on  the  Israelites 
as  had  been  ori.:^inally  (1  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  x,  17-23).  In 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  Saul  did  not  choose  at  all 
times  to  obey  the  commands  of  God,  the  kingdom  was 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  another  (1  Sam.  xiii,  5- 
14 ;  XV,  1-31).  David,  through  the  medium  of  Samuel, 
was  selected  by  Jehovah  for  king,  who  thus  gave  a 
proof  that  he  still  retained,  and  was  disposed  to  exer- 
cise, the^  right  of  appointing  the  ruler  under  him  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  1-8).  David  was  first  made  king  over  Jn- 
dah ;  but  as  he  received  his  appointment  from  God, 
and  acted  under  his  authority,  the  eleven  other  tribes 
submitted  to  him  (2  Sam.  v,  1-3).  The  paramount  au- 
thority of  God  as  the  king  of  the  nation,  and  his  right 
to  appoint  one  who  should  act  in  the  capacity  of  his 
vicegerent,  are  expressly  recognised  in  tlr*  Imoks  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.     See  Kino. 

The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 


the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity 
was  effected,  by  the  tWo  divinely-inspired  and  pious 
governors,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  but  the  theocratic 
government  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restored. 
The  new  temple  was  not,  as  formerly,  God's  palace ; 
and  the  cloud  of  his  presence  did  not  take  possession 
of  it.  After  the  deaths  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the 
Jews  were  governed  by  their  high-priests,  in  subjec- 
tion, however,  to  the  Persian  kings,  to  whom  they  paid 
tribute  (Ezra  iv,  18),  but  were  ruled  by  their  own  mag- 
istrates, and  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious.  Nearly  three  centuries  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity  ensued,  although  during  that 
time  they  had  passed  to  the  role  of  the  Greeks,  until 
the  reign  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  when 
they  were  most  cruelly  oppressed,  and  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Under  the  able 
conduct  of  Judas,  sumamed  Maccabssus,  and  his  val- 
iant brothers,  the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war  for 
twenty-six  years  with  five  successive  kings  of  Syria ; 
and  after  destroying  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
of  their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  established 
the  independence  of  their  country,  and  the  royal  station 
of  their  own  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whose 
princes  united  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their 
own  persons,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years ;  un- 
til disputes  arising  between  Hyrcanus  II  and  his  broth- 
er Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
under  Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusalem,  and  reduced 
Judaea  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent  kingdom,  B.C.  59. 
— Picl.  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Jews. 

2.  Executive  Despotism. — ^The  organs  through  which 
these  various  forms  of  administration  were  exhibited 
always  partook  of  that  absolute  and  arbitrary  charac- 
ter, both  in  their  appointment  and  their  exercise,  which 
prevails  among  Eastern  nations.  The  government  of 
the  Israelitish  state  under  the  monarchy  was,  so  far  as 
we  can  understand  its  political  organization,  very  sim« 
pie,  and  in  its  principal  features  analogous  to  modem 
Oriental  forms  (see  Paulsen,  Die  Regierung  Morgw^ 
lander,  Altona,  1755,  vol.  i).  The  king,  not  simply  the 
central  figure,  but  more  properly  the  embodiment  of 
civil  power,  had  around  him  as  advisers  and  supremo 
executors  of  his  commands  several  **  counsellors,"  or 
D-^^7^  (2  Sam.  xv,  12;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  32;  1  Kings 
xii,  2),  at  whose  head  stands  almost  always  the  chan- 
cellor, *T^3t^,  **  recorder,"  whose  chief  duty,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  historiographer  (comp.  2  Kings  xix, 
18,  37),  and  who  is  immediately  recognised  as  the 
prime  minister,  such  as  is  to  this  day  the  organ  of 
royal  communication  in  Persia  (see  Chaodin,  Voyage^ 
V,  258).  Co-ordinate  with  him  probably  stood  the 
**  scribe,"  '^BD,  or  state  (cabinet)  secretary  (2  Sam. 
viii,  17;  xx,  25;  2  Kings  xviii,  18;  xix,  2;  xxii,  8, 
10  sq. ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  10).  Sometimes  we  find  several 
of  these  oflicers  mentioned  as  existing  at  the  same 
time  (1  Kings  iv,  8);  their  bureau  is  called  "the 
scribe's  chamber,"  "^DSn  r?'«:3b  (Jcr.  xxxviii,  12). 
By  the  side  of  this  oflScer  was  also  the  prsefect  of  the 
palace,  T'.'^^t^  hv  *i'i?X,  whose  functions,  however, 
were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  royal  household  (such 
as  commisMons  and  messages,  2  Kings  xviii,  19  sq. ; 
xix,  4,  8 ;  Neh.  i,  11),  but  who  was  also  employed  on 
state  business  (1  Kings  xviii,  8;  2  Kings  xviii,  18; 
Jer.  xxxvi,  3),  and  often  assumed  a  high  degree  of 
importance  (Isa.  xxiii,  15  sq.),  as  he  then  became  an 
ofiicer  of  marked  rank  (like  the  modem  tnajot'domo). 
Sometimes  a  prophet  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
king  as  extraordinary  civil  counsellor,  and  grew  influ- 
ential as  "the  king's  friend,"  T\?W  ?"n  (a  title  of 

most  trusty  minister  or  prime  vizier  in  the  modem 
East;  see  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa.  xxii,  15;  Paul- 
sen, Regkr.  p.  286),  such  as  Nathan  under  David  and 
Solomon,  and  Isaiah  under  Hezekiah.     The  superior 
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ftinctionaries  appear  under  the  kings  to  have  conduct- 
ed the  civil  administration.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
prieeU  and  Levitcs  to  care  for  the  maintenance  of 
Justice  (Deut.  xvii,  8  sq.).  The  king  himself  ren- 
dered decisions  in  the  highest  cases,  not  seldom  in  less 
-weighty  causes,  or  even  altogether.  See  Trial.  As 
cheers  of  the  exchequer,  at  least  so  &r  as  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  royal  kitchen,  under  Solomon, 
twelve  commissioners  were  appointed  (1  Kings  iv,  7 
sq.)*  Besides,  each  branch  of  the  royal  household  or 
establishment,  the  domains  and  manors,  had  their  par- 
ticular superintendent.  See  Purveyor.  All  these 
constitute  together,  as  we  may  say,  the  regal  board  or 
court.  On  the.  other  hand,  under  the  550  officials  of 
Solomon  alluded  to  in  1  Kings  ix,  23  must  be  reckoned 
nnder-officers,  of  whose  department  of  service  we  know 
nothing  further.  Among  these  intermediate  jurisdie- 
tiuns  are,  at  all  events,  included  the  lieutenants  of 
provinces,  nia'^^On  '^'^V  ("princes  of  the  provinces,*' 
1  Kings  XX,  14  sq.,  i.  q.  district-superintendents),  who 
are  first  mentioned  under  Ahab  of  Israel.  In  con- 
junction with  them  may  be  classified  the  municipal 
officers,  the  elders  and  magnates  of  cities,  to  whom 
were  addressed  and  who  executed  the  royal  behests 
(1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  2  Kings  x,  1).  See  Old  Mbn.  The 
oldest  and  leading  men  of  the  tribes  (q.  v.)  also  formed 
a  kind  of  national  representative!!.  The  scribes  (q.  v.) 
further  had  a  certain  official  position.  See  Governor. 
Under  the  Chaldean  rule,  Gedaliah  (q.  v.)  appears 
as  governor  09)  ^^  desolated  and  depopulated  Judsea 
(2  Kings  XXV,  22),  which  after  this  time  became,  in 
connection  with  Eg}'pt,  Coelo-Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  a 
mere  satrapy  of  the  Babylonian  empire  (Berosus,  in 
Josephus,  AtU.  x,  11, 1).  The  Persian  court  commit- 
ted all  the  provinces  lying  west  of  the  Euphrates  to 
satrape,  niino  (Ezra  viii,  86 ;  Neh.  ii,  9),  associated 
with  whom  for  civil  administration  was  a  government- 
al chamber,  with  chancellor,  secretary,  and  assessors 

(Ezra  iv,  8,  9).  Yet  the  same  title,  Sl^fi  (i.  q.poMha). 
was  also  bOme  by  the  (Jewish)  praefects  of  the  new 
Israelitish  colony  (Ezra  vi,  7 ;  Neh.  vii,  14, 18 ;  comp. 
Hag.  i,  1, 14 ;  ii,  2,  21),  which  it  had  over  its  own  peo- 
ple, exclusive  of  the  circuit  or  ministerial  officers 
(Neh.  iii,  9, 14, 15,  etc.),  municipal  officials,  or  0*^3^0 
(Neh.  ii,  16;  iv,  19;  v,  7,  etc.),  and  Judges  (Ezra  vii, 
25).  See  Tirshathaii.  Besides  the  Persian  civil 
functionaries,  there  were  likewise  in  the  subject  terri- 
tories tax-commissioners  or  treasury-officers  appoint- 
ed, KJ^STa  (Ezra  vil,  21),  and  under  them  a  general 
forest-keeper  (Neh.  if,  8).  During  the  Seleucid-Syr- 
ian  rule  Judoca  belonged,  while  their  relations  were 
peaceful,  to  the  precinct  of  a  general  or  crpan^yo^  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria  (2  Mace,  iii,  5 ;  iv,  4 ;  viii, 
8),  who  was  a  provincial  officer  endowed  with  civil 
and  military  jurisdiction.  The  administration  of  the 
revenue  was  intrusted  to  special  functionaries  (2  Mace. 
Iii,  8 ;  1  Mace,  x,  41 ;  xiii,  37).  The  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  chamberlain  (2  Mace,  iii,  7  sq.).  During  the 
government  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  we  find  military- 
appointees  (1  Mace,  vii,  8)  and  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners (1  Mace,  i,  53 ;  ii,  15 ;  2  Mace,  v,  22)  in  Judsea. 
During  the  contests  for  the  throne  between  Demetrius 
Soter  and  Alexander,  the  Jewish  high-priests  still  re- 
tained the  dignity  of  vassal-chiefs  over  Judiea  (1  Mace, 
x),  and  Jews  were  intrusted  with  executive  authority, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  that  territory  (1  Mace,  xi, 
59).  Simon  was  absolute  hereditary  prince  over  Ju- 
dssa,  and  held  also  the  ri^ht  of  coinage  (1  Mace.  xv). 
In  all  this  period,  as  well  as  earlier  under  the  Egyp- 
tian dominion,  the  imposts  were  not  unfrequently 
fanned  out  to  the  hi^h-priests,  or  to  wealthy  Jews  (1 
Mace,  xi,  28;  xiii,  15;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  4,  4  sq., 
16),  which  brought  them  into  close  connection  with  the 
toyaX  functionaries,  and  even  conferred  upon  them  a 


certain  executive  authority. — Winer,  ii,  206. 

BBSaMEKT. 

For  the  government  of  Judsw  under  the  Boauuia» 
see  RoMAK  Empire. 

3.  Democratic  Pawtn. — Notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ently unlimited  and  independent  authority  of  these 
different  kinds  of  rulers,  the  Hebrew  people,  especial- 
ly during  the  earlier  and  purer  ages  of  the  comiDon- 
wealth,  reserved  to  themselves  a  large  measure  of  di- 
rective or  vetatory  and  magisterial  influence,  -whicfa 
enabled  the  popular  will  to  express  itself  on  all  g^remS, 
emergencies,  and  even  in  minor  points,  in  a  dear  and 
decided  manner,  through  regularly  constituted  chao- 
nels,  the  general  assembly  or  the  select  committee. 

The  supreme  political  body  of  the  Hebrew  natkm, 
duly  met  in  congress,  is  designated  in  the  original  by 
two  words  of  nearly  equal  frequency  in  the  aacrcd 
writings,  n^5,e<iaA',  from  ly"^,  to  appoint^  also  tobrv^ 
together,'  and  bnjj,  kakaty  from  bn;?,  i.  q.  KoXtiv,  to 
convoke  (Sept.  tncXjjffia,  ewayutyij ;  Vulgate,  Coi^^ire- 
gatio^  Catus,  Ecclesia).    The  phrase  "  tabernacle  of  the 
CongregaJiion^^'  however,  which  so  frequently  occurs  aa 
indicating  the  js/iaes  of  meeting,  is  described  by  neither 
of  these  words,  but  by  *1^*l^  [^D^]  i  ^^  versions  con- 
sistently mark  the  difference  also,  the  Sept.  invariably 
translating  this  phrase  by  17  <rici|i/i)  tov  fiaprvpiov,  and 
the  Vulg.  b}'  tabemactdum  tettmonii;  althoujg^  when 
the  word  *1?1Q  occurs  without  the  bsiX  (as  in  Numb, 
xvi,  2),  it  has  somewhat  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Latin 
Curia^  which  equally  well  signifies  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate^houMe,     In  this  passage  *17*i^  is  translated  by 
BovXi^  and  Tempus  Concilii;  in  many  other  pa^^sa^es 
the  word  is  variously  rendered,  but  generally  bears 
reference  to  a  iet  titne  or  places  e.  g.  in  Lam.  i,  15,  A.  V. 
renders  it  cusemblg;  but  in  ii,  G^  place  nfauetnUg  ami 
solemn/east ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  are  equally  capri- 
cious— KaipoQ  and  tempus  standing  in  Lam.  i,  15,  and 
ioprrjf  tabemaculum  toiAfutivUae  in  ii,  6.     This  weird 
*171^  is  the  most  frequent  original  equivalent  of  onr 
noun  **  congregation."    Apart  from  bilK  (tabernacle^ 
it  has  a  highly  generic  sense,  including  all  the  Mg  a*- 
semblies  of  the  Jews. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  not  unlike  the 
Servian  constitution  of  the  Roman  people  (Arnold's 
History  ofRome^  i,  70),  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  first 
received  a  twofold  organization,  militury  as  well  as  po- 
litical (comp.  Exod.  xii,  61 ;  Numb,  i,  3,  and  through- 
out ;  Numb,  xxvi,  8;  and  1  Chron.  vii,  4  and  40.  See 
also  Lowman*s  DissertiUion  on  the  Civil  Govemmemt  of 
the  Hebrews,  p.  159, 186,  etc.).  The  classificatton  of  the 
people  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  Josh,  vii,  14-18.  (1.) 

The  Tribe  (nap  or  tta«)  was  divided  into  clans,  genU$, 
A.  V.  *' families,"  nVnOlSQ.  (2.)  Each  Miskpadiok 
comprised  a  number  oifoMilimy  Auth.Vers.  *^  houses," 
D'^fia.  (3.)  Each  H^A  or  ^*  house"  was  made  up  of 
qualified  **men,"  fit  for  military  as  well  as  political 
service,  being  twenty  years  old  and  upward  (Numb,  i, 
3).     The  word  which  describes  the  individual  member 

of  the  body  politic,  "^SS  iphir.  D"''135),  is  very  signifi- 
cant ;  for  it  means  rir  a  robore  diet  us  (Gesenius,  T^les. 
i,  262),  *•  a  man  of  valor,"  from  *l5Ji  ^  ^  ^rong  (Furst, 
//e6.  WmA,\,  239;  Meier,  J?e6r.*Wttr?.  ir.-*, p. 251). 
Now  it  was  the  organic  union  of  the  twelve  tribes 
which  constituted  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  the 
•m?,  or  bnpji.  e.  "Congregation,"  convened  duly  for 
a  competent  purpose  (Kurtz,  Hiit,  Old  Coot,  ii,  163). 
As  with  the  Greeks  there  was  an  drifiia,  and  with  the 
Latins  a  Deminutio  Capitis,  so  there  were  sundry  faults 
which  deprived  a  home-bom  Israelite  (H  jTK,  Sept.  av- 
rox^(i>''t  Vulg.  indigena;  or  HK,  aSiX^c^civis,  in  DeuL 
i,  16)  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  national  as- 
sembly (see  Dent,  xxiii,  1-8  [comp.  with  Neh.  xiii,  1^ 
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3] ;  also  Exod.  xii,  17, 19 ;  xxx,  83,  88 ;  xxxi,  14 ;  Lev. 
vii,  20,  21, 25,  27 ;  xvii,  4,  9, 10, 14 ;  xviii,  29 ;  xix,  8 ; 
XX,  8,  6,  17,  18;  xxx,  3,  6, 17, 18 ;  xxii,  8 ;  xxiii,  29; 
Numb,  ix,  18 ;  xv,  81 ;  xix,  2U).  On  the  other  band, 
the  franchise  or  civiUu  was  conferred  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  are  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxiii,  8)  on 
foreigners,  D'''^?  (A.  V.  **  strangers ;"  Sept.  trpoa/i\u- 
rai ;  Vulg.  pertgrini)^  after  they  had  qaalified  them- 
selves by  circumcision  (Exod.  xii,  19 ;  Lev.  xix,  84  ; 
Deut.  xxix,  11,  comp.  with  Isa.  Ivi,  6,  7). 

The  above  words,  expressive  of  the  national  congre- 
gation,  sometimes  imply  (1)  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people ;  sometimes  (2)  a  congress  of  depu- 
ties (Jahn*8  Hebrew  Republic,  p.  248).  (1.)  At  first, 
when  the  whole  nation  dwelt  in  tents,  in  their  migra- 
tion from  Egypt  to  Canaan  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  great  legislator,  the  Congregation  seems 
to  have  comprised  every  qualified  Israelite  who  had 
the  right  of  a  personal  presence  and  vote  in  the  con- 
gress. In  Exod.  XXXV,  1,  this  ample  assembly  is  des- 
ignated bX'jiS7  T??  ^?5"^?»  '^  enHre  Cimgregation 
of  the  Sons  of  Israel  (jratra  avvayiayfi  viutv  'I<rpar;X, 
omnis  turbajiliorum  Israel),  Similarly  in  Num.  xxvii, 
19,  the  phrase  is  n^^rt'bs,  all  the  Congregation  (vaaa 
t)  ovvaywyij,  omnie  muUitudo)^  while  in  Lev.  xvi,  17  wc 
have  bsyr^  hn^'h'S,  the  entire  aasemblg  of  Israel 
(iraaa  avvayutyri  'lapaz/X,  universus  catus  Israeiy.  We 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Jidah  was  present  at  such  meetings  as  these, 
in  the  lifetime  of  Moses  and  before  the  nation  was  dis- 
psrsed  throughout  its  settlements  in  Canaan,  were  it 
not  that  we  occasionally  find,  in  later  times,  an  equal- 
ly ample  designation  used,  when  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nation  could  have  assembled  at  one  place 
of  meeting ;  e.  g.  in  Josh,  xxii,  12,  where  "  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel*  is  ..lentioned; 
and  again  still  later,  as  at  the  dedication  of  8o1omon*8 
Temple  in  1  Kin^^  viii,  14;  2  Chron.  i.  5.  (2.)  From 
this  impossibility  of  personal  attendance  in  the  nation- 
al congregation,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  represewta- 
tiee  constitution  provided.  Acioniingly,  in  Numb,  i, 
16,  we  read  of  persons  called  T\'^T'n  "^X!!")!?,  not,  as  in 
the  A.V.,  ^'renowned  of  the  Congregation,"  but  vcowl  to 
be  called  to  the  Congregation  (Michaelis,  Laws  of  MoseSy 
i,  230).  In  xvi,  2,  they  are  still  more  explicitly  styled 
•irita  'iXI-ip  n-JS  ^^^t^.l^.chiefs  of  the  Congregation 
who  are  called  to  the  Convention  (ffwyrAijroi  /3ot;X^Cf  9«» 
tempore  consilii  vocabantur).  While  in  Exod.  xxxviii, 
25  occurs  the  phrase  T^*^Tn  ^n^pQ,  those  deputed  to  the 
asjemblg^  which  exactly  describes  delegated  persons. 
From  Josh.  x.xiii,  2,  and  xxiv,  1,  it  would  appear  that 
these  deputies  were— (1)  "  The  elders"  (called  '^SpT 
^^ir}^  "elders  of  the  Congregation,"  in  Lev.  iv,  16), 
as  if  deputed  thereto ;  and  "elders  of  Israel,"  or  "of 
the  people,"  as  if  representing  them  and  nominated  by 
Dhem  (Deut.  i,  13).  (2)  "The  heads,"  D'^dX^,  i.  e. 
"the  princes  of  the  tribes"  (Numb,  i,  4,  16),  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Mishpachoth,  or  "  families"  (xxvi,  passim). 
(3)  "The  judges ;"  not,  of  course,  the  extraordinar}' 
rulers,  bes^inning  with  Othniel,  but  the  f^ZSBb*,  refer- 
red as  in  Deut.  xvi,  18,  stationed  in  every  great  citv, 
and  summoned  probably  as  e*-q^w  members  to  the 
congregation.  (4)  "  The  officers"  (D'^'1-Jb;  ypapparti^, 
magistri;  whom  Jahn  calls  genealogi^,  and  Gesenius 
magutnUes),  whether  central,  as  in  Numb,  xi,  16,  or 
provincial,  as  in  Deut.  xvi,  18.  These  four  classes  of 
men,  in  addition  to  official  dutie?,  seem  to  have  had 
attached  to  their  offices  the  prerogative  of  representing 
their  countrymen  at  the  national  convention  or  Edah, 
We  have  not  classed  among  these  delegates  either  the 
"Jethronian  p-tafects"  (Exod.  xviii,  15;  Deut.  i,  IS- 
IS) or  the  seventy  elders  (Numb,  xl,  16),  for  they  were 
andoubtodly  included  already  in  one  or  other  of  the 


normal  classes  (comp.  Numb,  xi,  16,  and  Dent  i,  15).' 
The  members  of  the  Congregation  were  convened  by 
the  ruler,  or  judge,  or  king,  for  the  time  being ;  e.  g. 
by  Moses,  ;)a«nm;  by  Joshua  (xxiii,  1,  2);  probably 
by  the  high-priest  (Judges  xx,  27,  28);  frequently  by 
the  king»-~by  David  (1  Chron.  xiii,  2),  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  viii,  5,  etc.),  by  Jchoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx, 
4,  5),  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxx,  2),  probably  by 
the  Tirshathahs  afterwards  (see  Ezra  x,  8,  9, 12),  and 
by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace,  iii,  42-46).  'llie  place 
of  meeting  was  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation ;  sometimes,  however,  some  other  place 
of  celebrity  was  selected,  as  Shechem  by  Joshua  (xxiv, 
i)  ;  Mizpeh  (Judg.  xx,  i) ;  Bezek  by  Saul ;  and  Gilgal 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xi,  8, 15). 

As  long  as  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  Edahs  were  convened  by  the  sound  of  sil- 
ver trumpets.  From  Numb,  x,  2-4,  it  appears  that  the 
blowing  of  one  trumpet  only  was  the  signal  for  a  more 
select  convention,  composed  only  of  the  heads  of  the 
Mishpachoth  and  the  princes  of  the  tribes ;  whereas 
when  both  trumpets  sounded  the  larger  congregations 
met.  But  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  when  this 
mode  of  summons  would  be  clearly  inefTectnal,  the 
congregations  seem  to  have  been  convened  by  messen- 
gers (Judg.  XX,  1,12;  1  Sam.  xi,  7,  8). 

As  to  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  congregation 
— it  was  not  a  legislative  body  (Conringius,  Z>^  Rep. 
Ilebr.  sec  10,  p.  246).  The  divine  law  of  Moses  had 
already  foreclosed  all  legislation^  properly  so-called; 
there  was  only  room  for  by-laws  (Sherlock,  Dissert,  iii, 
317).  Nor  was  the  taxing  power  within  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Israelite  Edah:  "the  national  revenues 
of  the  state  were  so  settled  in  the  tithes  and  other  of- 
ferings, and  there  being  no  soldiery  in  pay,  all  holding 
their  estates  by  military  service,  there  was  no  room 
for  new  or  occasional  taxes ;  so  that  the  Hebrew  par- 
liament could  have  no  business  either  to  make  new 
laws  or  to  raise  money"  (Lowman,  Dessert,  p.  135). 
But  thpr-'  was,  for  all  that,  a  large  residue  of  authority', 
which  f>ufficiently  guaranteed  the  national  autonomy. 
(1)  1  he  divine  law  itself  was  dclibcrati>ly  submitted 
to  the  Edcth  for  acceptance  or  rejection  (Exod.  xix,  3« 
9,  and  xxiv,  8).  (2)  Their  chiefs  were  submitted  to 
this  body  on  appointment  for  iU  approval ;  e.  g.  Joshua 
(Numb,  xxvii,  19) ;  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  24) ;  Saul  again, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi,  15);  David 
(2  Sam.  V,  1-8);  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxix,  22) ;  so  the 
later  kings — we  take  as  an  instance  Joash  (2  Chron. 
xxiii,  8).  (8)  The  Edah  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  staying  the  execution  of  a  king's  sentence  (as  in 
Jonathan's  case,  where  "/Ae  rescue"*  was  not  by  force 

or  violence,  but  by  constitutional  power  [1*^07  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  authority],  1  Sam.  xiv,  44,  45).  (4) 
As  in  parliament,  if  it  had  not  actuall}'  the  prerog- 
ative of  making  peace  and  war,  it  possessed  the  power 
of  checking,  by  disapprobation,  the  executive  author- 
ity (see  Josh,  ix,  15 ;  comp.  with  ver.  18).  In  later 
times,  indeed,  the  prince  seems  to  have  laid  questions 
of  foreign  alliance,  etc.,  before  the  congregation,  either 
for  deliberation  or  approbation,  or  l)oth  (f>ce  the  case 
of  Simon  Maccabwus  in  1  Mace,  xiv,  18-28>.  (5)  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  ruler,  the  Edah  it<«elf  apparent- 
ly' decided  on  war  or  peace  (Judg.  xx,  1, 11-14 ;  also 
xxi,  13-20).  (6)  The  congregation  was  a  high  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  life  and  death  (Numb,  xxxv,  12, 
24,  25).  (7)  Capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  Efiah,  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  one  of  its  functions  (l/cv.  xxiv,  10- 
14;  Numb.  xv.  82 -.S6).  Lastly,  the  congregation  was 
consulted  by  H'^zekiah  and  Josiah  in  their  pious  en- 
deavors to  restore  religion  (2 Chron.  xxx,  2-4;  xxxiv, 
29).  When  David  mentions  his  "praises  in  the  great 
congregation"  (n"n  bnjj,  Psa.  xxii,  26,  etc.),  it  is  prob- 
ably  in  reference  to  his  "  composition  of  Psalms  for  the 
use'  of  the  Israelitish  Church,  and  tho  establishment 
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in  its  full  splendor  of  the  choral  Levitical  service** 
(Thrupp,  P*a.  i,  1-11),  in  all  which  he  would  require 
and  obtain  the  co-oporation  and  sanction  of  the  Edah. 
After  the  rejection  of  the  theocratic  constitution  hj 
Jeroboam^  the  congregation  sometimes  receives  a  more 
limited  designation,  e.  g.  pbcil'^a  ^\!i?»?"^3»  "  AH 
the  Congregation  of  JerutaUnC^  (2  Chron.  xxx,  2), 
and  nn^in^  bnp-bs,  *'AU  the  Congregation  of  Ju- 
dahy*  Tfuaa  r;  tJcAAi}<7ia  'lovca  (ver.  2j).  The  phrase 
'*  Congregation  of  I  truer  is  used,  indeed,  twice  in  this 
later  period  (sec  2  Chron.  xxiv,  G,  and  xxx,  25) ;  but 
ill  the  former  passage  the  expression  directly  refers  to 
the  original  institution  of  Moses,  and  in  tlie  latter  to 
the  company  whom  Hezekiah  invited  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  to  attend  his  paseover. — Kitto,  s.  v. 
Congregation.     See  Congregation. 

4.  Zi(era/iir«.— See  the  Critici  Biblici^  vol.  i :  Couring, 
DepoUtica  IJebraontm  (Helmstadt,  1G4^);  Cunaeus,  De 
republica  Hebraorum  (Leyden,  1G17;  Cur.  1GG6;  with 
notes  by  Nicolaif  Leyd.  1706) ;  Dietricli,  Dejurt  et  tta- 
tu  JudtBorum  (Marb.  1648,  1G61);  HuUmann,  Staais- 
verfauumg  der  Jgrtttliten  (Lpz.  1834);  Leidcklcer,  An- 
tifiuitaies  Judjtorum  (Amst.  1704);  id.  Ue  varia  repub- 
lica J/ebr<B9r.  (ib.  1710) ;  Lowuian,  Civil  Govemvunt  of 
tJte  J/ebrews  (llond.  1740,  with  an  appendix,  il).  1741); 
Menoche,  De  republica  Hebraorum  (^Par.  1648) ;  Taal- 
zom,  l)e  civitaie  Judteorum  (Berlin,  1H03);  Kcimer,  De 
republica  Uebmorvm  (Ilavn.  1C67) ;  Keiskc,  Theocratia 
(Jena,  1670} ;  Sigonius,  De  republica  Ilebneorum  (F.  a. 
M.  1585 ;  also  in  hu  AnnotcU,  et  Antiq.  Ley  den,  1701) ; 
Walch,  Monarchie  der  Jlebrder  (from  the  Spanish  of 
Vine.  Marques  de  S.  Philippe,  NUrnb.  n.  d.  s.  1.  vol.  i) ; 
Wehnor,  De  rtpublica  JJeiraorum  (Vitamb.  1657). 

Governor,  a  term  used  by  the  A.  V.  to  denote  va- 
rious degrees  of  authority  and  power :  absolute  and 
limited,  acquired  by  birth  or  l)y  election,  militar}'  and 
civil.  The  numerous  and  mostly  vague  original  terms 
are  found  in  other  passages  translated  by  "ruler,*' 
'♦chief,"  " prince,"  " captain,"  etc. 

1.  Ti«,  nagid:^  (Phoen.  ^M,  X^JJ ;  Ar.  nafid;  Syr. 
nagidaf  from  X3,  a  verb  only  used  in  Hiph.  and  Hoph. 
in  the  signification  of  to  tell).  The  original  meaning 
of  this  root  is  to  hm,  to  become  conspicuous,  visible,  to 
be  in  front  (comp.  1!^:),  pnrsto,  rorttehen,  to  lead,  to  be 
first  (compare  Germ,  /'lirsf = prince).  The  noun  'T'SJ, 
therefore,  denotes  a  prominent  personage,  whatever  his 
capacity,  and  is  used  of  a  chief  or  prffifcct,  "governor" 
of  the  royal  palace,  Azrikam  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7;  com- 
pare 1  Kings  iv,  6 ;  Isa.  xxii,  15 ;  oiVuvo^oc,  chamber- 
lain, secretary  of  state),  whose  power  (rls  w?S^)  seems 

•      •     • 

to  have  been  very  considerable  (compare  Isa.  xxii,  21 
sq.  **  Shcbnah  ...  a  nail  to  the  throne"),  and  who, 
it  would  appear,  was  distintruishod  from  the  other 
court  officers  by  a  particularly  brilliant  uniform  (i;ir- 
dle  and  robe),  and  to  whose  insignia  belonged  a  key 
worn  over  the  shoulder.  In  a  wider  sense  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  Temple:  Azariah,  the 
high-priest,  *^rulcr  of  the  house  of  God"  (1  Chron.  ix, 
11 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  13);  Pashur,  "chief  gover- 
nor of  the  house  of  God"  (Jer.  xx,  1) ;  further,  to  the 
"leader  of  the  Aaronites,"  Jelioiadah  (1  Chron.  xii, 
27).  Again,  it  is  used  of  the  keeper  of  tho  sncred 
treasury,  *'  Shebuel,  ruler  of  the  treasures"  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24);  of  the  chieftains  of  a  tribe,  "Zebadiah,  the 
ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah"  (2  Chron.  xix,  11);  of 
the  "captains"  of  the  army  (1  Chron.  xiii,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  21);  of  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  the  heir-ap- 
parent, " Abijah,  the  son  of  Maachah  [the  chipf],  to  be 
ruler  among  his  brethren"  (2  Chron.  xi,  22\  It  is 
finalh'  applied  to  the  king  himself:  to  Saul  (A. Vers, 
"anoint  him  to  be  captain,"  1  Sam.  ix,  16,  etc.),  to 
"  Messiah  [the  Anointed],  the  Prince"  (Dan.  ix,  25, 
etc.).  In  the  plural  the  word  occurs  in  the  more  gen- 
eral sense  of  aristocracy,  "  Nobles"  (Prov.  viii,  16). 


The  Targnm  renders  Qn*^QeiO,  "their  jadges/'  b^ 
"pn'^l-^a:^ ;  and  in  the  Talmud  K^I^U  is  used  jmr^ 
bolically  for  "leader  of  a  flock."  "When  the  shep- 
lienl  is  angry  with  his  flock  he  gives  it  a  blind  leader^' 
{Baba  K.  52)— a  corrupt  generation  to  which  God  ap- 
points a  bad  king.  liow  far  the  Talmudical  use  of 
'la:,  in  the  sense  of  "  flagelUte"  (P«.  52)  and  of  " 
tend"  (^Bcdni  Jfez.  74),  may  be  connected  with  the 
tion  of  supremacy,  reign,  we  cannot  decide  here. 

2.  Kta,  nasi'  (from  Kt'S,  to  carry,  lift  up;  lit. 
raitedy  exalted,  elected ;  Sept.  tfyovptvot,  apx^^y,  •- 
word  applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  families  of  which  a. 
tribe  was  composed  (Numb,  iii,  24,  30,  32,  35 ;  xvi,  3, 
etc. ;  as  many  as  250  on  one  occasion,  Numb,  xvi,  "it ; 
and  who,  as  deputies  (commoners)  at  the  National  As- 
sembly, are  als^o  called  Nasit  of  the  congregatkm,  or 
NasfM  of  Israel  (elected,  called  to  the  assembly).  But 
it  was  also  used  of  the  twelve  supreme  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  themselves  (Numb,  ii,  3  sq. ;  vii,  2  sq. ;  iii,  32, 
etc.).  Both  these  dignities,  the  chiefdom  of  a  familj 
as  well  as  that  of  a  tribe,  would  appear  to  ha're  been 
elective— corresponding  to  the  word  tm^'Cl — not  hered- 
itary, as  Michaelis  and  Winer  hold.  The  Aon  of  Ju- 
dah, e.  g.  Nahshon  ben-Aminadab,  does  not  descend 
from  tlie  flrft  line  of  the  tribe  (Numb,  ii;  compare  1 
Chron.  ii,  9, 10 \  The  Xasi  of  Issachar,  again,  is  call- 
ed Nathaniel  ben-Shuar,  a  name  not  found  among  the 
eldest  sons  of  this  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii,  1-3).  Finally, 
in  the  table  of  the  Nasis — no  doubt  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe» — to  whom  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land 
was  intrusted  by  Moses  at  his  death,  no  son  of  the  Xa- 
sis  of  the  desert  occurs  ()f  unk,  PaJest.  p.  194).  K^*: 
is  further  employed  for  generals,  under  a  head  (TSK'*), 
1  Chron.  vii,  40 ;  of  Abraham,  a  Nati  of  God,  a  mighty 
sheik;  for  non-Israelitish  "princes:**  of  the  Midian- 
ites  (Josh.  xiii.  21),  and  of  the  Ilivites  (Shechem) 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  2).  On  the  Maccabssan  coins  Simeon 
is  called  "  Aan  of  Israel."  Nnsi  was  also  the  oflBci^il 
name  of  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (under  ^hom 
stood  the  "  father  of  the  tribunal,  or  vice-president*^, 
whose  seat  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seven^r-one  men^ 
bers  (Maim.  Jad.  Chat,  xiv,  Sgn,  i). 

3.  l^pB,  pakid'  (from  *1|;B,  to  appoint)^  an  vfficer, 
official,  magistrate,  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  dele^ 
gate  of  the  high-prieft,  who,  together  with  the  king's 
scribe,  had  to  empty  the  chest  containing  the  contri- 
bution to  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  11) ;  to  the  Le-. 
vites  (Neh.  xi,  22) ;  to  the  "chief"  of  the  Temple  (Jer. 
XX,  i,  2):  to  "officers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
xxix,  26) ;  to  a  military  commander  (2  Kings  xsrv, 
10;  Jer.  liii,  25),  and  to  his  adjutant  or  principal  man* 
ager  (Judg.  ix,  28).  Further,  to  the  officers  whom 
Joseph  suggested  that  Pharaoh  should  put  over  Egypt 
during  the  3'ears  of  the  famine  (Gen.  xli,  84) ;  to  those 
who  were  to  gather  all  the  virgins  unto  Shushan  for 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii,  3) ;  to  priefects,  "overseers,"  etc. 
(Neh.  xi,  9;  xii,  42);  and,  finally,  to  the  nobles  or 
"princes"  of  the  king  (Jer.  xx,  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  S"), 

4.  'y:rh;t,  ShaUit\  Ileb.  and  Aram,  (from  cbc,  to 
ru V,  have  power,  Arab.  id.  ccmp.  Sultan) ;  "  one  who 
hath  power"  (Eocles.  viii,  8);  "Ariocli,  the  king;*s 
cnptain"  (Dan.  ii,  15);  "Joseph,  the  governor  over 
the  land"  (Gen.  xiii,  6);  a  "mighty  man"  or  hero 
(Eocles.  vii,  19);  a  "king"  or  satrap  (Ezra  iv,  20); 
Daniel,  the  third  **  ruler"  (Dan.  v,  29),  etc.  The  verb 
lih*^  is  also  used  in  later  Hebrew  in  the  sense  "to 

-      T 

have  power,"  of  evil  hours,  evil  spirits,  etc 

6.  Cil^X,  AUvph'  (from  rbx;  Arab.  id.  to  join,  etc.); 
originally',  one  who  is  put  over  a  "thousand,"  or  r^i(, 
viz.  the  ronnd  number  of  families  which  constitute  a 
clan  or  subdivision  of  a  tribe  (comp.  old  Saxon  "  Hun- 
dred"). It  is  first  used  of  the  chiefs,  **dnkes,"  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi;  1  Chron.  i,  51);  we  #<id  it  at  a 
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later  period  also  applied  to  Jewish  chiefs  (Zech.  ix,  7 ; 
xii,  5,  6).  This  word  is  not  to  be  confuundcd  either 
with  the  captain  of  a  body  of  a  thousand  men,  or  with 
ths  "rulerd  of  thousands/'  a  kind  of  magistrates  se- 
Iccted  by  Moses,  on  the  advice  of  Jethro,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  the  smaller  matters  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert;  and  who  were,  at  a 
later  period,  superseded  by  the  regular  institution  of 
the  judges.  The  further  use  of  the  w^ord  in  the  sense 
of  "friend"  (iMirallel  with  S'^j,  companion,  Mic.  vii,  5; 
Prov.  xvi,  28,  or  SJ'T^'Q,  acquaintance,  Psa.  Iv,  14) 
must  bo  traced  directly  to  the  root  (p?M,  to  accustom 
one's  self).  It  may  further  be  noticed  here  that  Matt, 
ti,  6  seems  to  have  read  the  passage  in  Mic.  y,2,  ^&?xa 
rri'in^,  "among  the  thousands  [clans]  of  Judah,"  as 
HTin^  ■^JDlbxa,  "among  the  princes  of  Judah." 

Derived  from  the  partic.  act.  (Kal  and  Picl)  are  the 
following  four :  6.  ^^H,  pj^h?,  Chtkel/,  MechoJeek' 
(from  pj?n),  lit.  an  engraver^  a  writer— scil.  of  laws 
(pn,  p)5n,  ppn,  law,  decree);  a  lawgiver  (Gen.  xlix, 
10;  Deut.  xxxiii,  21);  one  who  decides  by  the  law: 
a  judge  (Isa.  x,  1,  parallel  with  **they  that  write;" 
with  "they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer,"  Judg. 
V,  14);  "the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lav>- 
glrer^  the  Lord  is  our  king"  (Isa.  xxxiii,  22) ;  "  princes 
decree  justice"  (Prov.  viii,  15),  etc.  The  Talmud  has 
retained  the  original  meaning  of  engraving,  painting, 
writing,  e.  g.  inp^pn  "jraTi  (Gem.  Pes.  1,  a),  is  ex- 
plained by  "of  the  engravers,  scribes"  (^Aruch^  s.  v.), 
and  the  imitation  implied  in  the  notion  of  "drawing" 
has  become  iixed  in  the  word  njjn  (Talm.  Chul.  41,  b, 
"  that  he  shall  not  imitate  the  Sadducees"). 

7.  b-;;^,  Mo»hd'  (b-r-a,  to  he  Btrong\  one  who 
reigns,  holds  dominion,  "rules;"  used  for  nearly  all 
degrees  of  power :  of  the  taskmaster  of  the  ant  (Prov. 
vi,  7),  the  husband  who  rules  his  wife  (Gen.  iii,  16), 
Eliezer,  who  had  the  management  of  Abraham's  house 
(Gen.  xxiv,  2),  Joseph,  the  second  in  command  over  a 
country  (Gen.  xlv,  8),  an  absolute  king  (Psa.  cv,  20; 
Isa,  xvi,  1) ;  also  in  the  bad  sense  of  deftpot  (Isa.  xiv, 
5) ;  of  the  Messiah  (Mic.  v,  1) ;  of  God  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
12 ;  Psa.  ciii,  19),  etc.  No  less  is  the  word  applied  to 
the  sway  which  the  sun  and  moon  hold  over  day  and 
night  (Gen.  i,  18  ["omnium  moderator  et  dux  sol," 
Cic.  Tusc.  i,  68;  "sol  cceli  rector,"  Pliny,  ii,  4]).  In 
the  Talmudical  tract  Jad.  76,  b'ma  is  used  for  Pha- 
raoh. 

8.  -ir,  Sar  (from  'yys,  to  rule,  reign ;  comp.  Phoen. 
ia"iO,  "l'iDi<nD;  Assyr.  ID,  king,  e.  g.  "Nabukudur- 
rusur  Sar  Babiiu,"  Nel>uchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
Inscr.  Uorslppa,  etc.),  a  word  used  of  nearly  all  de- 
grees of  chiefdom  or  ward?nship.  It  is  applied  to  the 
chief  baker  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xl,  16),  to  the  chief  but- 
ler (xl,  2),  to  the  "  ruler  over  the  cattle"  (xlvii,  6),  to 
the  keeper  of  the  prison  (xxxix,  21),  to  the  taskmaster 
of  the  Israelites  (^Exod.  i,  11),  to  the  "prince  of  the 
eunuchs"  (Dan.  i,  7),  to  the  "  mastiir  of  the  song," 
Chenaniah(l  Chron.  xv,27);  further,  to  prajfccts,  civil 
or  military,  of  very  limited  or  very  extensive  authori- 
ty: Zebul,  the  *' ruler  of  Shechem"  (Judg.  x,  30); 
"Amon,  the  governor  of  the  citv"  (1  Kings  xxii,  26); 


hundreds  (Deut.  i,  15);  over  a  thousand  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
3);  over  many  thousands  (1  Chron.  xv,  25);  "cnj)- 
tain  over  half  of  the  chariota  of  war"  (1  Kings  xvi,  9); 
"captain  of  the  host"  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  2);  gencral-in- 
chief  (Gen.  xxi,  22;  1  Sam.  xii,  9):  hence  used— after 
God  of  hosts— of  God  himself  (Dan.  viii,  11).  It  oc- 
curs by  itself  in  the  absolute  state  as  a  parallel  to 
"judge:"  "who  has  made  thee  a  princ  nnd  a  judge 
over  us?"  (Exod.  ii,  14);  to  "elder"  (Ezra  x,  8),  to 


"counsellor"  (Ezra  viii,  25),  to  "king"  (Hob.  iii,  4). 
The  merchants  of  Tyre  are  called  D'^'lb,  merchant- 
princes  (Isa.  xxiii,  9);  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
noblemen  and  courtiers,  "the  princes  of  Pharaoh'* 
(Gen.  xii,  15);  "princes  of  Zoan"  (Isa.  xix,  11, 13). 
The  priests  are  called  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  sanctua- 
ry (Isa.  xliii,  28;  1  Chron.  xxr,  5),  and  the  chief- 
priests  again  are  called  princes  of  the  priests.  Gradu- 
ally the  word  came  to  be  used  of  angels,  as  [latrons 
and  representatives  of  special  nations  (guardian  an- 
gels) :  of  Persia  (Dan.  x,  13,  20) ;  of  Greece  (Dan.  x, 
20);  of  Israel  (x,  21);  Michael,  "the  great  prince" 
(xii,  3);  the  chief  princes  (x,  13);  "the  Prince  of 
princes" — God  (viii,  25 ;  comp.  Sept.  in  Deut.  xxxii, 

8).  The  use  of  "it?  as  guardian  angel  is  retained  in 
the  Midrash,  but  the  word  is  also  applied  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  "a  hero  at  the  table,  a  mighty  drinker"  {Nidd. 
16,  etc.).     See  Captain. 

Of  foreign  origin  is,  9.  HnD,  Pechah\  •^^?i  ^13 ; 
Josephus,  tTrapxo^^  of  Tatnai  (Ant,  xi,  4,  4;.  This 
word  has  been  variously  derived  from  the  Persian  for 
''magnates*'  (Bohlen)  ;  Persic  "to  cook''  (Ewald); 
Persic  for  "  Satelles,"  "  Pedisequus"  (Gesenius) ;  from 
the  Turkish  for  "general"  (Frahn);  from  the  Assyr- 
ian Pakha  (Sanscr.  Pakhsha) ;  whence  pasha — friend 
[of  the  king],  adjutant,  governor  of  a  province  (Ben- 
fey,  Stern)  ;  from  the  Arab.  /^,  "the  lower,"  and  gdJt, 
"royal  office"  =  Poguh,  8ul>-king  (FUrst);  firom  "the 
Arab,  verb  IHB,  vHilltn*'  (Jahn) ;  and,  finally,  from  the 

Hebrew  nriD  =  PP^i  ray'iu).  It  is  applied  to  a  sub- 
praefcct  of  a  province,  who  is  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  praefect  or  real  governor,  in  contradistinction 
from  ^1B"n'rnX,  a  satrap  (Esth.  viii,  9);  from  "lb  (ib.); 
from  pD,  "sagan,"  municipal  officer  (Jer.  li,  28);  and 

from  T^^*?,  "king"  or  sub-king  (2  Chron.  i.x,  14).  It 
is  used  of  the  "chiefs"  of  provinces  in  the  Assyrian  (2 
Kings  xviii,  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9),  Babylonian  [Chal- 
dee*]  (Jer.  li,  57 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  23 ;  Dan.  iii,  2),  Me- 
dian, and  Persian  empires  (Jer.  li,  28 ;  Esth.  iii,  12 ; 
viii,  9).  Palestine  stood,  while  under  Persian  domin- 
ion, under  such  officers,  called  ^'prafecta  over  the  riv- 
er" (Euphrates),  whose  official  residence  [XDS]  was 
in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  7 ;  Ezra  v,  3 ;  vi,  6 ;  Neh.  ii, 
7, 9).  They  were  also  called  pra/fcfs  of  J  udah  (Ilagg. 
i,  1) ;  e.  g.  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  63 ;  Hagg.  ii,  21,  etc.); 
Nehemiah,  who  succeeded  Sheshbazzar  (Neh.  v,  5, 14 ; 
xviii,  12).  The  word  seems  to  have  been  adopted  into 
the  Hebrew  idiom  at  an  early  period,  since  we  find  it 
used  in  1  Kings  x,  15  (2  ("hron.  ix,  14)  of  the  tributary 
chieftains  "of  the  country" — together  with  the  "  kings 
of  Arabia ;"  further,  of  Syrian  captains  to  be  put  in 
the  room  of  the  (vice-)  kings  at  the  time  of  Ben-hadad 
(1  Kings  XX,  24) ;  and,  finally,  it  passed  current  for 
an}'  person  in  high  authority  who  was  to  be  propitia- 
ted by  gifts  (Mai.  i,  8).  With  respect  to  the  D  of  Ju- 
daea, introduced  by  Persian  rule,  it  would  appear  that 
their  remuneration  ("bread  of  the  governor,"  Ezra 
iv,  14)  consisted  partly  in  kind,  partly  in  money 
("bread,  wine,  and  forty  shekels  of  silver,"  Neh.  v, 
15),  chargeable  upon  the  people  (Neh.  v,  18 :  "  One 
ox  and  six  choice  sheep,  also  fowls,  and  once  in  ten 
days  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine").  Their  office  seems 
chiefly  to  have  consisted  in  collecting  the  t«xes  of  the 
province  (Ezra  vi,  8) ;  an  office  at  a  later  period  in  the 
hands  of  the  high-priest,  and  still  later  let  out  on  lease. 
— Kitto,  P.  v.     See  Pahatii-Moab. 

10.  The  Chaldee  term  'Jip,  Segan'  (in  the  plnr. 
•j'^Sap)  is  applied  (Dan.  iii,  2,  27 ;  vi,  8)  to  the  govern- 
ors of  the  Babylonian  satrapies,  in  a  general  way,  in 
connection  with  other  official  terms,  from  which  it  is 
not  clearly  distinguishable,  except  that  it  appears  to 
designate  the  provincial  praefects  or  viceroys ;  and 
elsewhere  (Dan.  ii,  48)  it  is  applied  to  the  profects 
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over  the  Magi,  of  whom  one  is  etpecUlly  entitled  as  ' 
chief  or  supreme  (yy)  over  his  coUeagaes.  The  cor- 
responding Heb.  tenn  "JSO,  gapan',  is  spoken  of  the 
provincial  rulers  under  the  Chaldee  supremacy  (Jer. 
li,  23,  28,  67,  where  it  distinguished  from  nno,  above ; 
Ezek.  xxiii;  6, 12, 23 ;  comp.  Isa.  xli,  25) ;  also  to  the 
chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
Persian  supremacy  (Ezra  ix,  2 ;  Neh.  ii,  16 ;  iv,  8, 13 ; 
v,  7,  17;  vii,  5;  xii,  40;  xiii,  11;  in  many  of  which 
passages  it  is  associated  witli  other  titles  of  office  or 
honor) ;  and  in  the  Targums  it  is  used  of  the  vicar  of 
the  high-priest,  or  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Temple. 
Corresponding  to  this  term  are  tlie  modern  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac  words  for  satrap.  It  is  apparently 
of  Sanscrit  origin. — Gesenius,  s.  v. ;  FUrst,  s.  v. 

The  Greek  terms  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  "  governor" 
are  the  following,  of  which  the  first  two  relate  to  pul>- 
11c  or  militar}'  officers,  and  the  last  two  to  domestic 
usages: 

11.  '£^apx>?Cf  Ethmarih(2  Cor.  xi,  32\  an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  DamaiM'us.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  whicli  he  act- 
ed. The  term  is  applied  in  1  Hacc.  xiv,  47 ;  xv,  1,  to 
Simon  the  high-priest,  who  was  made  general  and  etk- 
muxk  of  the  Jews  as  a  vassal  of  Demetrius.  From 
this  the  office  would  appear  to  be  distinct  from  a  mili- 
tary command.  The  jurisdiction  of  Archelaus,  called 
by  Josephus  {War^  ii,  6,  3)  an  ethnarchy,  extended 
over  Idumsea  and  all  Judsea,  the  half  of  his  father's 
kingdom,  which  he  held  as  the  emperor's  vassal.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (xvii,  13),  in  enumerating 
the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Roman  government  in  Egypt,  mentions  ethnarchs  ap- 
parently as  inferior  both  to  tlie  military  commanders, 
and  to  the  monarchs,  or  governors  of  districts.  Again, 
the  prsefect  of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (called 
by  Philo  ytvapxrji'i  lib.  in  Flacc.  §  10)  is  designated  by 
this  title  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
(i4fi<.  xix,  5,  2).  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph.  i4iil. 
xiv,  7, 2),  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an  ordinary 
independent  ruler.  It  has  therefore  been  conjectured 
that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was  merely  the  govern- 
or of  the  resident  Jews,  and  this  conjecture  receives 
some  support  from  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts  ix, 
24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  the  apostle.  But  it  does  not 
seem  prol>able  that  an  officer  of  such  limited  jurisdic- 
tion would  1)0  styled  **  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king; 
and  as  the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  range  of 
meaning,  it  was  most  likely  intended  to  denote  one 
who  held  the  citv  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the 
king's  vassal  or  representative.     See  Ethnarch. 

12.  'Hfffiwv^  the  Procurator  of  Judsea  under  the  Ro- 
mans (Matt,  xxvii,  2,  etc.).  The  verb  is  employed 
(Luke  ii,  2,  etc.)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  province  of  S3'ria 
(see  Gerlach,  Die  romitcken  Statthalterin  SyritnvndJu- 
ddOf  Berl.  1865).     See  Procurator. 

13.  OiKovofn'^Q  (Gal.  iv,  2),  a  steward^  apparently  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  a  minor's  propert}'. 
See  Steward. 

14.  ' \o\iTpiK\ivo^  (John  ii,  9),  "the^remor  of  the 
feast."  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  much  show 
of  probabilit}',  that  thi^  officer  corresponded  to  the  tntfi- 
voffinpxoi:  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties  are  descnl>ed 
by  Plutarch  (Sympos.  Qmatt.  4),  and  to  the  arbiter  li- 
bendi  of  the  Romans.  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who  pronounced  the  blesfiings 
upon  the  wine  thHt  was  drunk  during  the  Feven  dnys 
of  the  marriage  fenst.  Again,  some  have  taken  him 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  Tpa7rti^oirfnni\  who  is  defined 
by  Pollux  (Onom.  vi,  1)  as  one  who  had  the  charge  of 
all  the  servants  at  a  feast,  the  carvers,  cup-l)earers, 
cooks,  etc.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrstive  of 
the  mnrriage  fenst  at  Cana  which  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  apxirpixXivoi  held  the  rank  of  a 


servant.  He  appears  rather  to  have  been  on  ititimatc 
terms  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  have  presided  nt  tbc 
banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties  of  the  master  of  a 
feast  are  given  at  full  length  in  Eocloa.  x^xv  ^zzxii;. 
See  Arcuitriclimcs. 

In  the  apocryphal  books,  in  addition  to  the  commoB 
words  apxutv,  dt<nr6rrfi'y  orpaTtfyo^,  which  a<«  render- 
ed **  governor,*'  we  find  itrurraniQ  (1  Esdr.  i,  8 ;  Jadith 

ii,  14),  which  closely  corresponds  to  *1*^pB ;  iwapx^i: 
used  of  Zerubbabel  and  Tatnai  (1  Esdr.  ri*  3,  29  ;  vii, 
1),  and  irpoorartis,  applied  to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  il, 
12),  both  of  which  represent  rtHA ;  ifpocrranrc  (1  £sdr. 
vii,  2)  and  irpoffranyc  tov  Upov  (2  Mace.  Hi,  4%  **  the 
governor  of  the  temple"  =*1^213  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
8);  and  carpdmiq  (1  Esdr.  iii,  2, 21),  "a  satrap/*  not  al- 
ways used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent  of 
ffrponjyut'  (Judith  v,  2  ;  vii,  8). — Smith,  a.  v.  See 
Pbince. 

15.  In  James  iii,  4,  the  Greek  term  rendered  *'i;ov. 
emor"  is  (if^vpuv,  a  guide  or  director,  L  e.  helmsman 
(prop.  Kvftfpvijrtiiy  whence  Lat.  ffubemator,  £ng.  goT- 
emor,  the  last  in  a  diflferent  sense).     See  Ship. 

The  following  list  (modified  from  the  Biblical  Rfpc^ 
itory,  1832,  p.  881,  88*2)  of  the  presiding  ofiicers  of  Jc- 
dsea  (q.  v.)  will  be  found  useful  in  comparing  the  histo- 
ry of  those  times.  See  each  name  in  its  pUux.  For 
those  of  Sj'ria,  see  Syria. 

PKOOCBATOnS  or  JCDJEA.  A.t>. 

(1.)  Coponhis 6-  9 

^.)  MarciM  Ambiviufl «>-12 

(3.)  Anniiiff  Ihifiia.    Tht^e  three  were  appointed  by 

Auffiutiiii ;  the  two  foUowing  by  Tiberius 19-15 

(4.)  Vnlerins  Gratiis lA-*^ 

(6  )  Pontiiw  Pilatna SC^ 

(0.)  Marcelliia,  feal  by  VltelHiis,  the  governor  of  Syr- 
ia, in  pliice  of  Hlate 36>-37 

(7.)  Hnnillniu  sent  by  Cnligiila 8T-^'J 

(8.)  Publius  I'etroniiip,  who  waa  Mt  the  rame  time 
governor  of  Syria,  nianaiged  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
himself.  Under  hb  Racceesor  Mnniuv  al.<^  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  distinct  proeumtor  of  Jadca  fur  two 
Oi  •iirvc  jrPKiB  ••  ••••■•••  ••*••■  •••••■•••••••■•••••«*  ^n^^^s 

(9. )  Cu^piiis  Fadiip,  sent  by  Claudius 4&-4< 

(10.)  1'iberiufl  A]<>ZNnder 47-^49 

(11.)  Ventidius  Cumanus 49-&r. 

(12.)  A.  Claiidinii  Felix f^^h 

(18.)  rortiuB  Fe^tua,  under  Nero aS-CS 

(14.)  Albinus 6^-«4 

(15.)  Ge^ffiuM  Florus,  the  last  procurator  of  Judm. . .  65- 
(10  )  Jofephus,  however,  spealu  ( HVit-,  vi,  4,  2)  of  a  2Uamts 
Antonhis  Jiilianim  as  being  (or  having  been)  prncurator  (^«-;- 
Tporor)  of  JudflM  in  the  last  struggle  uith  the  Romans,  A.Dl 
70. 

Govinda,  Singh,  the  tenth  and  last  guru  (teach- 
er) of  the  Feet  of  the  Sikhs,  was  bom  at  Patnah,  in  Be- 
har,  in  IGfl.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Tegh  Bahadur,  the 
ninth  guru.  He  was  educated  at  l^Iadra  Des,  in  the 
Punjab,  where  the  Silchs  have  always  been  ver^-  nu- 
merous. His  father,  whoso  power  was  ofTensive  to  the 
Great  Mogul  Aurungzebe,  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  latter  in  1675.  Govinda  himself  had  to  retire 
to  the  mountains  surrounding  Djemnah,  where  he 
passed  twenty-five  years,  devoting  his  time  to  relig- 
ious meditation,  to  the  study  of  the  Koran,  of  the  relig- 
ious books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Persian  language. 
He  then  undertook  a  religious  reformation  of  the  Sikhs 
(q.  v.).  He  claimed  to  be  a  special  envoy  of  God, 
though  he  at  the  same  time  always  declared  that  he 
was  only  a  mortal  m»n.  He  sanctioned  the  abolition 
of  caste ;  all  the  Sikhs  are  to  be  equal.  They  must 
only  adore  the  one  God.  The  worship  of  saints  and 
of  images  of  the  Deity  are  regarded  as  acts  of  supersti- 
tion. The  precepts  contained  in  the  Koran  and  the 
Puranns  cannot  procure  salvation.  The  faithful,  on 
the  contrary',  m\\9X  totally  separate  from  the  Mufsnl- 
mans  and  the  Hindoos.  They  are  permitted  to  kill 
animals  and  to  use  their  flesh.  Govinda  declared  all 
to  be  in£Eimous  who  would  kill  female  children ;  but 
to  exterminate  the  Mongols  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  to  be  a  meritorious  act.  Wiir  was  to  be  the 
occupation  of  all  his  followers,  to  every  one  of  whom 
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he  gave  the  title  tingh  (lion  or  soldier),  and  threaten- 
ed with  excommanication  and  everlasting  damnation 
all  who  would  abandon  the  chief  in  a  battle  at  the  mo- 
ment of  danger.  For  admission  iuto  the  sect  a  kind 
of  baptism  was  prescribed,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  a 
meritorioiis  act  to  bathe  from  time  to  time  in  the  lake 
of  Amritair.  Govinda  declared  that  he  would  be  ev- 
erywhere where  five  of  his  disciples  would  be  assem- 
bled ;  and  he  introduced  a  kind  of  council,  at  which 
the  prominent  chiefs  met  to  discuss  public  affairs.  Go- 
vinda gained  many  converts  for  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs. 
Uifl  relative,  Ram  Rae,  who  disputed  with  him  the  title 
guru,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  Having  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mongols,  he  twice  defeated 
them ;  but  finally,  as  all  his  allies  abandoned  him,  he 
had  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  of  his  states.  While 
he  endeavored  to  defend  his  strongholds,  all  his  chil- 
dren perished.  When  the  last  stronghold,  Tchamkor, 
fell,  he  made  good  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  dervish, 
and  safely  reached  the  desert  of  Bhutinda.  Having 
been  joined  by  many  of  his  adherents,  he  was  able  to 
repulse  his  enemies.  He  finally  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  Aurungzebe ;  but,  be- 
fore he  reached  Delhi,  Aurungzebe  died ;  but  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  latter,  Bahadur  Shah,  received  him  with 
marked  honor,  and  is  said  to  have  made  him  governor 
of  a  province  in  the  valley  of  the  Godaver}'.  There  he 
died  soon  after.  The  Sikhs  regard  Govinda  as  supe- 
rior to  the  preceding  gurus,  and  none  of  his  successors 
has  been  deemed  worthy  to  bear  the  title.  Govinda 
is  the  author  of  a  part  of  Denoen  Padshah  ka  Greuih 
(Book  of  the  Tenth  King),  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Sikhs,  which  is  written  in  Hindoo  verses,  with  a  con- 
clusion in  the  Persian  language.  Of  the  sixteen  parts 
of  this  work,  the  five  first  and  a  portion  of  the  sixth 
are  from  Govinda.  He  also  made  additions  to  the 
other  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Greuth  (Book),  a 
collection  of  sentences  of  several  gurus.  Besides  these 
works,  he  wrote  Rehet  nameh  (Book  of  Rules)  and  Ten- 
kha  nameh  (Book  of  Restrictions). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GMraUf  xxi,  506  sq. ;  McGregor,  History  o/the  Sikhs^ 
vol.i.     (A.J.S.) 

Oozal.    See  Fledgling. 

Oo'zan  (Heb.  Gozan\  Ijia,  according  to  Gesenius, 
quarry ;  according  to  Furst,/ord  /  Sept.  Tof^av  [v.  r. 
Fo/^dp  and  Xui^dp]),  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  carried  away  captive  by  Pal,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sargon  (2  Kings  xvil,  6 ;  1 
Chron.  V,  26).  It  is  also  mentioned  as  a  region  of 
Central  Asia,  subject  to  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xix, 
12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  12),  situated  on  the  Habor  (2  Kings 
xvii,  6;  xviii,  11).  Ptolemy,  in  his  description  of 
Media,  mentions  a  town  called  Gamania  {G^ogr.  vi,  2, 
10),  situated  between  the  Zagros  mountains  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Bochart  (jOpp.  i,  194)  and  others  (so 
RosenmliUer,  BibL  Geogr.  I,  ii,  102)  have  attempted  to 
identify  this  town  with  Gozan.  Rennell  further  states 
that  the  river  Gozan  (1  Chron.  v,  26)  is  the  modem 
KvbU  Ozon,  which  rises  near  Sinna,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Zagros  chain,  and,  after  a  winding  course,  joins 
the  Sefid-rud,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  {Geography 
ofHerodotusy  i,  621,  2d  ed. ;  see  also  Ritter,  Erdkunde^ 
viii,  616 ;  Ker  Porter,  TraoeU,  i,  267 ;  Kinnier,  Memoir 
on  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  121 ;  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
i,  267).  This  theory,  however,  places  Gozan  too  far 
east  for  the  requirements  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Dr.  Grant  supposes  that  the  word  Gozan  signifies  *'  pas- 
ture," and  is  the  same  as  the  modern  Gozan,  the  name 
given  by  the  Nestorians  to  all  the  highlands  of  Assyria 
which  afford  pasturage  to  their  flocks.  He  thinks  that 
the  ancient  province  of  Gozan  embraced  the  mountain- 
ous region  east  of  the  Tigris,  through  which  the  Kho- 
bi^r  and  the  Zab  flow  (Nestorian  Christians,  p.  126  sq.). 
A  close  examination  of  the  notices  in  Scripture,  and  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy 
and  modem  researches,  enable  us  to  fix,  with  a  high 
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degree  of  probability,  the  troe  position  of  Gozan.  It 
appears  from  2  Kings  xvii,  6  (also  xviii,  11),  that  Go- 
zan was  in  Assyria,  which  is  there  distinguished  from 
Media ;  and  that  Habor  was  a  *'  river  of  Gozan."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Habor  is  identical  with  the 
Khabiir  of  Mesopotamia.  See  Habor.  Gozan  must, 
therefore,  have  been  in  Mesopotamia.  The  words  of 
2  Kings  xix,  12  appear  to  confirm  this  view,  for  there 
Gozan  and  Haran  are  grouped  together,  and  we  know 
that  Haran  is  in  Mesopotamia.  The  conjunction  of 
Gozan  with  Haran  or  Harran  in  Isaiah  (xxxvii,  12)  is 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 
the  former.  As  Gozan  was  the  district  on  the  Kha^ 
hour,  so  Haran  was  that  upon  the  Bilik,  the  next  afflu- 
ent of  the  Euphrates.  See  Charran.  The  Assyrian 
lungs,  having  conquered  the  one,  would  naturally  go 
on  to  the  other.  In  1  Chron.  v,  26,  Gozan  is,  by  an 
erroneous  rendering  in  the  A.Y.,  called  a  river,  and 
is  distinguished  from  Habor.  The  true  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  in  this  passage  Habor  is  the  name 
of  a  district,  probably  that  watered  by  the  lower  Kha- 
b£ir ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  same  river,  flowing 
through  the  province  of  Gozan,  is  called  It'lA  ^}13,  the 
river  of  Gozan.  Gozan  seems  to  be  mentioned  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  Ptolemy  states  that 
Gauzamtis  (Vav^aviTiii)  was  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Mesopotamia  adjoining  Chalcitis  (Geograph,  v,  18,  4). 
The  same  province  Strabo  calls  Mygdonia  (xvi,  1,  27), 
which  may  probably  be,  as  suggested  by  Rawlinson, 
another  form  of  the  same  name  {Ancient  Monarchies, 
i,  246),  73  being  prefixed  and  t  rendered  into  ^.  As  we 
find  Halah,  Habor,  and  Haran  grouped  together  in 
Mesopotamia ;  as  we  find  beside  them  a  province  call- 
ed Gauzanitis ;  and  as  in  Scripture  Gozan  is  alwaya 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  above  places,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  Gozan  and  Gauzanitis  are 
identical.  Gauzanitis  lay  along  the  southern  declivi- 
ties of  Mens  Masius,  and  extended  over  the  region 
watered  by  the  upper  Khab^r  and  Jemjer  rivers  to  the 
ranges  of  Sinjar  and  Hamroa.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  an  undulating  plain,  having  a  poor  soil  and  scanty 
vegetation  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  276).  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Layard  describes  the  tract  imme- 
diately along  the  Rhab^r  as  one  of  remarkable  fertility 
{ib,  p.  227). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Captivity. 

Graal  (GrAl,  from  the  old  French,  but  originally 
Celtic  woid  Great,  Proven9al  grazal,  and  in  mediaeval 
Latin  gradalis)  signified  originally  a  **  bowl-shaped 
vessel.*'  The  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  makes  nu- 
merous mention  of  the  Saint  Gral  (in  old  French  San 
great),  a  vessel  said  to  have  been  made  of  a  precious 
stone,  and  endowed  with  wonderful  virtues.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  the  vessel  was  brought  to  the  earth 
by  angels,  and  kept  first  by  them,  then  by  a  company 
of  knights  commanded  by  a  king,  in  a  temple  built  ex- 
pressly for  it,  at  the  summit  of  the  unapproachable 
mountain  Montsalvage.  The  legend  was  developed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  by  the  addition 
of  Arabic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  elements  during  the 
wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christians,  and  especially 
in  the  wars  of  the  Templars  in  Spain  and  Southern 
France.  In  these  countries  it  became  a  favorite  theme 
for  poets.  In  1170  it  had  became  confounded  with 
the  legends  of  Arthur  and  of  the  Round  Table,  by 
Chretien  de  Troyes  and  other  Troubadours  of  Northern 
France.  In  the  legend  of  the  Round  Table  the  Saint 
Graal  is  considered  as  the  vessel  used  by  Christ  at  the 
last  supper,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught 
the  blood  that  fell  from  the  side  of  Christ  (hence  the 
erroneous  meaning  attached  to  the  word,  as  Sang  rial, 
i.  e.  royal  blood,  blood  of  the  Lord).  The  legend  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  old  French  by  Guiot  de 
Provins,  which  has  been  lost.  This  tale  furnished 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  the  materials  for  his  Parct- 
val  and  IKturel,  but  he  gave  the  subject  a  deeply  alle« 
gorical  meaning  of  his  own.     The  subject  was  mors 
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thoroaghly  treated  by  the  author  of  the  second  TUurel 
in  1270 ;  yet  he  connects  it  with  the  legends  of  Lohen- 
grin and  of  Prester  John. 

The  legend  of  the  Saint  Graal  is  of  some  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  the  derivation  of  the  word  itself,  graal, 

from  Garulah  (nb^7),  i.  e./areMkin,  in  allusion  to  the 
blood  shed  in  circumcision  as  the  type  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.  But  it  appears  certain  tliat  it  means  a  vessel, 
cup,  or  shell.  A  costly  cup  waa  really  found  by  the 
first  crusaders  at  Cssarea.  It  was  allotted  to  the  Ge- 
noese, who  brought  it  to  Genoa,  where  it  remained  for 
several  centuries  in  the  chapel  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Parie.  There  appears  to  be  some  connection 
between  the  legend  of  Prester  John,  as  joined  with  the 
San  Graal,  and  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  Gnos- 
tic sect  known  by  the  appellation  of  Disciptet  of  John 
(Sabians,  Zabians,  Nazareans,  Mendeans,  Baptists). 
Not  only  the  name  JbAn,  but  the  locality  assigned  in 
the  legend  (viz.  the  interior  of  Asia,  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Turkish  empire),  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
in  this  Gnostic  sect  the  king  is  at  the  same  time  high- 
priest,  seems  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  connection.  The 
KM  of  the  Graal,  according  to  the  tradition,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  It  is  claimed  on  every  Good  Friday  there  comes 
into  it,  from  heaven,  a  holy  wafer,  which  is  intended 
as  the  food  for  many ;  thus  the  Graal  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude  (Matt. 
XT,  32).  It  provides  food  and  drink  in  abundance  for 
the  imtiaUd,  but  to  them  alone  is  it  visible.  It  cannot 
be  obtained  by  violence,  but  is  to  be  received  by  faith. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  legend  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  wandering 
of  the  Saint  Graal,  which  came  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  afterwards  to  return  again  to  the  East,  points  the 
Church  to  the  duty  of  missionary  enterprise,  etc.  In 
all  these  poetical  legends  one  point  ia  especially  deserv- 
ing of  notice :  it  is  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Christian  mind  in  all  ages  to  fathom 
the  un&thomable,  and  to  cling  to  the  memory  of  past 
events,  and  to  reproduce  them.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son it  becomes  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  original  and  the  image,  between  the  real 
facts  and  the  errors  which  have  grown  up  around  them. 
By  a  just  criticism,  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
in  latter  tim^  has  lieen  much  studied,  can  be  made 
very  useful  for  the  history  of  theolog^i'. — See  Bilsching, 
Der  heil.  Gral  u.  getne  Hitter  (A  Itdeutsches  Museum,  Berl. 
1809,  vol.  i);  Boisser^e,  U^>er  d.  BeschrtHmng  d.  heil. 
Gral 8  (Mun.  1834);  C.  Lachmann,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
hach  (Berlin,  1833,  2d  ed.  1854);  San  Marte  (Schultz), 
Die  Sage  v.  heil.  Gral  {Leben  u.  Dichten  W^i  v.  Eschen- 
bach,  1841,  vol.  ii);  K.  Simrock,  Parcival  und  TUurel 
(Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1842) ;  C.  F.  Goschel,  Die  Sage  r. 
Parcival  u.  r.  Gral,  etc.  (Berlin,  1855) ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyh'op,  v,  314  ;  Dunhip,  History  of  Fiction,  p.  78  sq. 
(London,  1845, 1  vol.  8v<));  Bullfinch,  Age  of  Chivalry, 
p.  185-226  (Boston,  18G5, 8vo). 

Grani)a  ('Aypa/3a  \.r.*Ayyafia,Yv\^.  Armachci), 
given  (1  Esdras  v,  29)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Neth- 
inim  ("servants  of  the  Temple")  whose  "sons"  return- 
ed from  the  eaptivity ;  evidently  the  Haqabar  (q.  v.) 
or  Haoaba  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  46 ;  Neh.  vii,  48). 

Grabe,  Johaxn  Ernst,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  KoiTigsberg,  Prussia,  July  10, 1666.  He 
studied  theology  in  order  to  enter  the  ministry  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  but,  having  imbibed  the  High-church 
theory  of  apostolical  succession,  he  thought  of  joining 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but,  by  the  advice  of 
Spener,  ho  went  in  1097  to  England,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  William  III,  who  settled  upon  him  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year.  In  1700  he  was  ordained  a 
deacon,  and  was  presented  to  a  chaplaincy  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  which  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointment he  ever  held.    Upon  the  accession  of  Queen 


Anne  his  pension  was  continued,  and  in  1706  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  oi 
D.D.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  literary  labors,  hi 
which  he  was  industriously  occupied  until  his  death. 
Nov.  14, 1711. 

Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  celebrated  is  Ids 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  the  text  of  which  b  founded 
upon  the  Alexandrian  MS.  then  in  St.  James*e  Library, 
but  now  m  the  British  Museum.    Vol.i  (Oxford,  1707) 
contains  the  Pentateuch  and  the  three  following  book#. 
Vol.ii  was  to  contain  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  vol.  ill  all  the  prophetical  books ;  and  vol. 
iv  the  Psalms,  the  books  of  Solomon,  etc.     But  after 
Grabe  had  begun  to  print  the  second  volame,  he  was 
induced  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  that,  and  aUo 
of  the  third  volume,  by  the  expectation  of  being  for- 
nished  with  important  MSS.  and  other  materials,  which 
would  enable  him  to  render  them  more  complete.    That 
no  time  might  be  lost,  however,  in  expediting  tlie 
whole  work,  he  published  in  1709  vol.  iv,  Omtineits 
Psahnorum,  Jobi,  ac  tree  Salamoms  Libroe,  cum  Apoc- 
rypha ejusdem,  ntcnon  Siracidm  Sapieniia  (fol.  and  8to). 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  Latin  dias^rta- 
tion,  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  reasons  why  he 
had  departed  from  his  original  order  of  pnblicatioiL, 
and  of  the  materials  which  he  expected  to  recnve  in 
order  to  perfect  his  plan.     These  were,  a  Syriac  MS. 
of  the  original  bocks  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Ori- 
gen's  remarks  upon  them  ;  and  two  MSS.,  one  belong- 
ing to  Cardinal  Chigi,  and  the  other  to  the  coUege  of 
Louis  XIY.     Afterwards  he  received  these  MSS.,  and 
made  collations  frt>m  them ;  in  the  mean  while  he  had 
prepared  a  volume  of  annotations  upon  the  whole  work, 
and  also  collected  the  materials  for  the  Prolegomena. 
It  requured,  however,  so  much  time  to  digest  the  whole 
into  proper  method,  that  the  second  and  third  volnms 
were  not  published  until  after  his  death,  the  fbimer  in 
1719  and  the  latter  in  1720.     He  also  published  Spiti- 
legium  SS.  Patrum  et  hareiicorvm  saec.  i,  ii  (Oxon.  1714. 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Justini  Apologia  Prima ;  Jrentn  advemts 
Hfxrtses  Libri  V;  Epistola  ad  Millium  (to  show  that  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  contains  the  best 
version  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  that  the  version  of 
the  Vatican  MS. is  almiwt  a  new  one,  made  in  tlie  third 
century) ;  A  n  Essay  upon  two  A  ralic  MSS.  oftht  Bod- 
leian IJlrory;  De  Forma  Consecrationis  Eucharistvr^ 
hoe  est,  Deftnsio  Ecdesics  Gneca  contra  Romcmam.    He 
had,  also  published  in  1705  a  beautiful  edition  of  Bishop 
BuWs  works  (fol.),  with  notes,  for  which  he  receivni 
the  author's  thanks. — Hook.,  EccLBiog.y,^l\  Herzog, 
Beal-Encyllop.  v,  310. 

Grace  (Lat.  gratia;  Gr.  x^P^C>  Heb.  IDtl  and 
l^)i  f^  word  of  various  import  in  Scripture  and  in  the- 
ology. 

I.  Scriptural  Uses. — (1.)  Physical  beauty  {grace  of 
form  and  person)  (Prov.  i,  9;  ill,  22;  xxxi,  80;  Pm. 
xlv,  2,  etc.).  (2.)  Favor,  kindness,  goodness,  benev- 
olence, friendship  of  God  towards  men,  or  of  men  to- 
wards one  another  (Gen.  vi,  8 ;  xviii,  8 ;  xix,  19 ;  ? 
Sam.  X,  2 ;  2  Tim.  i,  9).  (3.)  God's  forgiving  mercy, 
as  gratuitous  and  opposed  to  merit  (Bom.  xi,  6 ;  Epbes. 
ii,  5 ;  Colos.  i,  6,  etc.).  (4.)  The  Goppel  generally,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  law  (John  i,  17;  Bom. 
vi,  14 ;  1  Pet.  v,  12,  etc.).  (5.)  Certain  gifts  of  God, 
freely  bestowed;  e.  g.  miracles,  prophecy,  tongues, 
etc.  (Bom.  xy,  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  10 ;  Ephes.  iii,  8,  etc). 
(6.)  Christian  virtues;  e.  g.  charity,  liberality,  holi- 
ness, etc.  (2  Cor.  viii,  7 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  18).  (7.)  The  glory 
to  be  revealed,  or  eternal  life  (1  Pet.  i,  13).  Wilson 
{Bampton  Lecture  on  the  Communion  of  Sainfs,  Oxford, 
1851,  8vo)  remariis  as  follows  on  the  scriptural  use  of 
the  word :  *  *  Xdpic  occurs  in  the  Sept.  version  six^r* 
six  times,  of  which  number  it  stands  sixty-one  times 
for  "(H,  and  its  signification  in  the  New  Test,  cannot 
be  fairly  estimated  without  reference  to  the  idea  ex« 
pressed  by  that  Hebrew  word«     This  is  drawn  aitoi 
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gather  from  Oriental  life,  and  implies  properly  the 
good  will  and  inclination  of  a  superior  towards  an  in- 
ferior, so  much  below  him  as  to  seek  only  for  a  spon- 
taneous and  gratuitous  favor,  or  to  invite  the  favor 
only  by  bis  needs,  humility,  and  supplications.  The 
favorable  inclination  is  manifested  in  a  kind  of  conde- 
scending aspect.  Hence  constantly  the  phrase  '  And 
favor  tn  the  tight  of*  03''5a) :  compare  particularly 
Numb.  yI,  25,  *  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee*  (^irf^l).  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  use  of  the  words  ']T^  and  "iSH  in  the 
Old  Test,  it  will  appear  that  a  quality  is  sometimes 
implied  in  the  object  which  has  invited  the  fiivor  of 
the  superior ;  sometimes  the  favor  is  altogether  gratu- 
itous :  a  few  instances  are  subjoined.  1.  A  quality  or 
antecedent  merit  is  supposed :  Gen.  xzxii,  6 ;  xxxix, 
4^  21;  xlvii,  29;  1, 4;  1  Sam.  xvi,  22;  xxv,  8;  2  Sam. 
xvi,  4;  Esth.  ii,  16, 17 ;  V,  2 ;  Prov.i,9;  iii,22;  iv,  9 
(in  these  three  places  x''^^f<'^Qt  tpiriiual  ffraeet) ;  Prov. 
▼,  19,  kuMttla  gratia!  xiii,  15,  bona  mens  dat  gratiam; 
xi,  16,  muUer  gratia  (jtv-xfinaroq) ;  in  Nah.  iii,  4,  puU 
chritttdo  meretricit.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
merit  or  pleasing  quality  is  excluded  in  Gen.  xxxiv, 
11;  Exod.  iii,  21;  xi,  8;  xii,  36;  Numb,  xxxii,  5; 
Ruth  ii,  2 ;  1  Sam.  i,  18 ;  xxvii,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  2 ;  but 
particularly  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  19,  where  TK  "^tHSni 
YmM  "^'ZSK  is  translated  by  IXtTiaia  ov  av  IKeii ;  and 
Psa.  Ii,  8,  where,  and  in  other  places,  "jSn  has  nearly 
the  meaning  of  DH*^?  to  pity  and  commiserate,  "jn 
stands  for  a  gift  of  free  love  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  12 ;  Prov. 
iii,  34.  A  merit  or  pleasing  quality  in  the  object  is 
neither  excluded  nor  necessarily  implied  in  Psa.  Ixrii, 
2,  and  elsewhere.  But  some  exciting  cause  of  tho  fa- 
vor is  supposed  in  Deut.  xxviii,  50 ;  2  Kings  xiii,  28 ; 
Job  xix,  21  (Have  pity  on  tne) ;  Psa.  cxxiii,  6 ;  Prov. 
xiv,  35 ;  xix,  17  (He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor) ;  xxi, 
10;  Isa.  XXX,  18,  19;  xxxiii,  2;  Lam.  iv,  16;  Amos 
V,  15 ;  Mai.  i,  9.  But  the  best  illustration  of  the  He- 
brew idea  of  *  grace'  will  be  derived  from  observing 
that  *)|innn,  the  form  of  which  implies  to  make  one't 
$elfan  object  nfgraee^  means  not  to  deserve,  bat  to  pray  ; 
and  Q^S^Snri  are  not  merits,  but  stqtpHealions ;  the  hu- 
mility and  abject  condition  of  the  suppliant  is  thus  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  favor  (1  Kings  viii,  83,  47,  59 ; 
ix,  3;  2  Chron.  vi,  24,  37 ;  Job  ix,  15 ;  xix,  16;  Esth. 

iv,  8).  nsnPI  is  sometimes  prayer  and  sometimes  the 
favor  gained  by  it."  The  word  grace  occurs  128  times 
in  the  New  Test.  (Cruden).  Wilson  presents  all  these 
passages  in  a  tabular  form,  with  explanations,  and  re- 
marks that  a  comparison  of  them  will  show  that  '*  there 
is  not  one  text  in  which  the  word  grace  occurs  in  any 
connection  with  either  of  the  sacraments."     See  Sag- 

RAMRNTS. 

II.  Theological. — ^The  word  **  grace"  is  the  hinge  of 
three  great  theological  controversies :  (1)  that  of  the 
nature  of  depravity  and  regeneration,  between  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Pelagianism ;  (2) 
that  of  the  relation  between  grace  and  free  will,  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians ;  (8)  that  of 
means  (media)  of  grace,  between  the  Romanists  and 
Puseyites  on  the  one  hand  and  Protestants  on  the 
other.  For  the  treatment  of  the  first,  see  Pelagian- 
ism; on  the  second,  see  Arminianism;  Election; 
Predestination  ;  Wilu  On  the  third,  see  Sacra- 
ments. 

Grace,  Letters  of,  gratia,  graiiosa  rescripta,  is 
the  name  given  to  particular  rescripts,  by  which  the 
pope  sometimes  grants  especial  privileges,  indulgences, 
exemptions,  etc.  to  all  who  have  participated  in  extra- 
ordinary processions ;  when  a  prebend  or  the  reversion 
of  an  office  is  the  reward,  then  the  letter  of  grace  con- 
stitutes a  gratia  erspectativa  (see  Expectanti  a).  For 
the  canon  law  on  the  subject,  see  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirehen'Lex, 


Grace,  Means  op.  See  Means  of  Grace  ;  Sac- 
raments. 

Grace  at  meai^,  a  short  prayer  at  table,  implor- 
ing the  divine  blessing,  and  expressing  thanks  to  God 
for  the  food  he  has  provided.  The  propriety  of  such 
an  act  is  evident  both  from  the  scriptural  injunction  (1 
Cor.  X,  81)  and  from  the  example  of  our  Lord  (Mark 
viii,  6,  7). 

Gradmontains.    See  Grandmontains. 

Gradual,  an  anthem,  psalm,  or  part  of  a  psalm 
chanted  in  the  mass  between  the  epistle  and  the  gos- 
pel. So  called  because  the  chanter  stood  on  the  pulpit 
steps.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  book  containing 
the  psalms  chanted  at  mass,  which  was  called  gradate, 
or  graduale. — Palmer,  Orig.  Ziturg.  ii,  46 ;  Procter,  On 
Common  Prayer,  p.  8,  817. 

Chradnate,  one  who  has  obtained  a  degree  in  a 
universily:  the  name  is  usually  given  to  those  who 
have  obtained  merely  the  lowest  degree,  that  of  A.B. 
See  Degrees. 

Grsecia.    See  Grbcia. 

Graeffe,  Johann  Friedrich  Christofh,  a  Ger- 
man philosophical  and  theological  writer,  was  bom  at 
Gdttingen  Feb.  15, 1754.  He  studied  in  the  university 
of  that  city,  became  pastor  of  Obemjesa  in  1784,  and  in 
1792  became  pastor  of  a  parish  and  professor  of  cate- 
chetics  and  of  philosophy  at  Gdttingen.  He  died  at 
Gdttingen  Oct.  27, 1816.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
philosophy  and  theology,  all  more  or  less  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant.  Among  them  are  Vollstdndiges  LehHmch 
d.  allgtmeinen  Katecheiik  nach  KanHschen  GrtmdsHtzen 
(Gott.  1795-1799,  8  vols.  8vo)  i—Grtrndsatte  d.  aUgem. 
Katech.  nach  Kantisch,  Grundsatten  (Gdtt.  1799) :— Ds 
Miraculorum  Natura,  philosophia  principiis  non  cowtror 
dicente  (Helmstadt,  1797): — Commentar  uber  sine  der 
schwersten  SteUen  in  Kants  mietaphysischen  Anfangs- 
grunden  d.  Naturtoissenschq/t  (Celle,  1798) : — dU  Pas- 
toraltheologie  nach  ihrem  ganzen  Umfange  (Celle,  1803, 
2  vols.). — See  Beyer,  Allg,  Mag.  fur  Predig.  vol.  xii; 
Doering,  Gel.  Theol.  i,  525 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GM- 
rede,  xxi,  584. 

Graft  (iyKiVTpiZ*i»,  to  prick  in  or  spur  on,  Wisd. 
xvi,  11 ;  hence  to  insert  by  an  incision,  Rom.  xi,  23, 
A.V.  "graff  in"),  the  process  of  inocu/o^in^  ftuit-trees, 
often  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the 
fruit;  b}'  taking  shoots  or  buds  from  approved  trees 
and  inserting  them  on  others,  where,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, they  continue  to  grow  (Rom.  xi,  17-24).  By 
this  process  particular  sorts  of  fruit  may  be  kept  firom 
degenerating,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when 
raised  from  the  seed ;  for  the  grafts,  though  they  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  Arom  the  stocks,  always  pro- 
duce fhiit  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken.  This  process  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  olive-tree  (Stuart,  Comment,  ad  loc).  An  insect 
of  the  gnat  species  is  said  to  breed  in  the  male  fig-tree, 
and,  being  covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  fiowers, 
impregnates  with  it  the  stigma  of  the  female  tree.  The 
flowers  of  the  palm-tree  yield  fruit  only  on  the  female 
tree,  when  its  stigmata  have  been  fecundated  by  pollen 
f^om  the  male;  and  as  it  is  precarious  to  leave  thia 
process  to  be  effected  by  insects  or  the  wind,  it  is  com- 
monly done  by  nuinual  labor.  See  Fio.  The  He- 
brews appear  to  have  pinched  off  the  blossoms  of  the 
fruit-trees  during  the  three  first  years  of  their  growth, 
in  order  to  improve  their  fruitfulness  (Numb,  xviii,  12, 
13).     See  Tree. 

Grafton,  Joseph,  a  highly  respected  and  useful 
Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1757. 
His  father  was  a  sailor,  but  abandoned  the  sea  to  sat 
up  the  business  of  sail-making  in  Providence.  Joseph, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  working;  at  his  father^s 
trade.  He  was  hopefully  converted  in  1775,  and  join- 
ed the  Congregational  Church,  which  included  Bap- 
tists dissatisfied  with  strict  communion.    He  began 
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pfching  in  1776.  While  preaching  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  **  Separatefl"  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  he  reconsid- 
ered his  views  on  commonion,  and  joined  in  1787  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  ordained  a  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1788,  where  for 
nearly  fifty  years  he  continued  his  studies  and  labors 
in  a  successful  pastorate  and  in  habitual  activity  on 
behalf  of  missionary  and  benevolent  undertakings.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  founding  the  theolo{pcal  sem- 
inary at  Newton,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its 
trustees.  He  died  in  1886.  He  published  four  sermons 
and  some  occasional  addresses.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Ghraham,  Isabella,  a  woman  noted  for  piety  and 
intelligence,  one  of  the  "  saints**  of  modern  times.   She 
was  bom  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  and  was  piously  ed- 
ucated by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Marshall. 
At  seventeen  she  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Witherspoon 
(afterwards  president  of  Princeton  College)  to  the 
Lord*s  Supper.     In  1765  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, and  accompanied  him  to  Canada,  where  his  regi- 
ment was  stationed.     Her  husband  died  at  Antigua  in 
1774.     She  returned  to  Scotland,  and  supported  her 
lather  and  her  four  children  by  opening  a  school  for 
young  ladies.     In  1789  she  returned  to  New  York,  and 
opened  a  seminary.     In  1799  a  society  was  instituted 
at  New  York  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  with  small 
children.     The  original  plan  of  the  society  was  formed 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Graham,  and  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  orphans  was  opened,  and  taught  by  Mn. 
Graham's  former  pupils.     Besides  establishing  this 
school,  Mrs.  Graham  selected  some  of  the  widows  best 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  engaged  them  for  a  small 
compensation  to  open  day  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  in  distant  parts  of  the  city.     She  also 
established  two  Sunday-schools.     In  1806  a  society  of 
ladies  was  organized  to  procure  or  build  an  asylum  for 
orphan  children.     Mrs.  Graham  remained  in  the  office 
of  directress  of  the  Widows*  Society,  but  felt  also  much 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Societ}', 
and  herself,  or  one  of  her  family,  taught  the  orphans 
daily  until  the  friends  of  the  institution  were  sufficient 
to  provide  a  teacher  and  superintendent.     In  1811 
some  gentlemen  of  New  York  established  a  Magdalen 
Society,  and  Mrs.  Graham  became  its  president  until 
her  death.     In  1814  she  united  with  some  ladies  in 
forming  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry among  the  poor.     For  some  weeks 
previous  to  her  last  illness  she  was  favored 
with  unusual  health,  and  much  enjoyment 
of  religion.    She  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1814.     Few  books  have  been  more  widely 
circulated  than  her  Lift  and  Letters  (last 
ed.  London,  1838,  8vo).     In  America,  Dr. 
Mason's  sketch  of  her  has  been  widel  v  scat- 
tered  by  the  Tract  Society.     See  Mason, 
Life  of  Isabella  Graham  (N.York,  12mo);   ^ 
Bethune  (Mrs.),  Tjetiers  and  Correspondence  ^ 
of  Mrs.  Graham  (1838,  8vo) ;  Jones,  Chris- 
Han  Biography^  p.  189. 

Graham,  Mary  Jane,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1803,  and  was  so  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  so  industrious  in  study,  that  she 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  mod- 

em  languages,  as  also  of  LaUn,  Greek,  and  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^j„  ^„  p^^  ,„  ^^^  ,^^ 

mathematics.     In  her  eighteenth  year  she      ^^^  ^f  ^^le  bin,  c,  from  a  Udd«r,  d,  by  Mck»  borne  upon  the  shoulder,  <', 
fell  into  infidel  doubts,  but  soon  emerged     and  the  amall  sliding  doors,  a,  &,  intended  for  taking  It  oat. 
fh>m  them  into  Chrifitian  light  and  hope. 


Gh'ain  (occurs  only  as  a  rendering  of  ^i^S,  taeror^, 
a  small  ttome  or  kemel,  Amos  iz,  9 ;  coococt  a  beny  or 
individual  seed,  e.  g.  of  mustard.  Matt,  xiii,  31,  etc. ; 
or  wheat,  John  xii,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  87)  is  not  used  in 
the  A.  v.  in  our  American  collective  sense  of  com  (q. 
V.)  in  general,  which  is  the  signification  of  p*!,  ^^  or 
"^Sd.  The  Hebrews  planted  only  wheal,  tariff  and 
spelt  (comp.  Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9) ;  rye  mod  oats 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (in  the  Talmnd  five 
species  of  grain  are  named,  Mishna,  Xedar.  vil,  2 ;  and 
some  find  even  rye  and  oats  In  the  b7*t9  pb^S 
*paicni  of  Menaeh.  x,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  some 
(e.  g.  Michaelis)  think  that  rice  is  referred  to  by  rn^t: 
(Isa.  xxviii,  25),  in  opposition  to  Rosenmttller  and  Ge- 
senius.  As  diseases  of  seed-grain,  "pp^^,  pcJeneMS 
C'  mUdew'Ot  and  116^4  hHjfht  (**  blasting*'),  u«  men- 
tioned.    See  Ckrbau. 

Gkfil  or  OralL     See  Graal. 

Ghramma,  Graphs  (ypdupa,  ypa^ii)^  terms  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  ancient  Chureh  to  signify  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  were  also  occasionally  employed  as 
names  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  perhaps  because  it  was 
gathered  entirely  from  Scripture;  or  else  because  it 
was  used  in  reference  to  the  learning  of  the  Creed  bj 
the  catechumens,  just  as  the  word  fidBrifui,  the  lamm, 
was  used  to  designate  the  Creed,  because  the  catecho- 
mens  were  bound  to  commit  it  to  memory. — Yalesins, 
Not.  Ml  Socrat.  i,  8 ;  Bingham,  Oriy,  Eod,  bk.  z,  ch. 
iii,§4. 

Granary.  Originally  com  was  "kept  in  subterra- 
nean storehouses,  and  even  in  cavems ;  but  in  prog- 
ress of  time  granaries  were  erected,  both  in  £?ypt  and 
Palestine.  In  the  former  country  granaries  were  often 
of  an  extensive  character.  They  were  laid  oot  in  a 
very  regular  manner,  and  varied  of  course  in  plan  as 
much  as  the  houses,  to  which  there  is  eveiy  reason  to 
believe  they  were  ft^nently  attached,  even  in  the 
towns ;  and  they  were  sometimes  only  separated  from 
the  house  by  an  avenue  of  trees  (Wilkinson,  A  mc,  E^ffpL 
abridgment,  i,  13).  They  had  vaulted  roofs,  and  com- 
plete arrangements  for  depositing  and  removing  the 
grain.    Dr.  Robinson,  when  visiting  Hc^  a  village  not 


To  save  others  from  a  like  experience,  she  wrote  the 
Teai  of  Truth  (Ix)ndon,  12mo,  7th  ed.  1862),  giving  an 
account  of  her  mental  exercises,  her  infidelity,  and  her 
conversion.  She  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  The  Free- 
ness  and  Sovereignly  of  God's  Grace  ^  published  after  her 
death  (12mo).  H  er  last  years  were  full  of  sufitering,  but 
she  died  in  great  peace  and  joy  at  Stoke  Fleming,  Dev- 
onshire, in  Dec.  1830.  See  Bridges,  Life  of  Mary  Jane 
Graham  (London,  1832,  12mo  1833,  1840,  and  1853, 
12mo). 


far  from  Gaza,  says,  "  Here  were  several  subterranean 
magazines  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
well,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  several  villages*'  (£t^. 
Res,  ii,  385).  The  peasantry  in  the  East  generally 
prefer  these  subterranean  storehouses,  not  so  much  for 
the  preservation  of  the  com  as  for  the  greater  security 
against  marauding  parties,  while  erected  bams  are 
generally  confined  to  more  populous  districts  (DeuL 
xxviu,  8;  Prov.  iu,  10;  Gen.  xU,  35;  Exod.  i,  11;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  25 ;  Luke  xii,  18).     See  Gabkeb. 
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Gkrandier,  Urbain,  a  French  priest  of  the  17th 
eentnry  of  unhappy  memoiy.  He  was  educated  among 
the  Jesuits,  entered  the  order,  and  became  cui6  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  canon  of  the  Holy  Gross  in  Loudun.  His 
preaching  became  very  popular,  and  not  the  less  so 
because  of  his  attacks  upon  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 
Bitter  enmities  were  excited,  and  he  was  charged  with 
favoring  Protestantism.  A  manuscript  essay  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  found  among  his  papers. 
He  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  in  1630 
to  do  penance,  and  interdicted  from  service  as  a  priest 
for  five  years.  From  this  penalty  he  was  freed,  on 
appeal,  by  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  This  triumph 
increased  his  boldness ;  he  returned  to  Loudun,  and 
soon  got  into  new  trouble.  In  1682  the  nuns  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  of  Loudun  became,  as  they  said, 
possessed  with  devils :  hysterical  convulsions  and  all 
sorts  of  extravagances  abounded  among  them.  Gran- 
dier  was  charged  with  *'  bewitching"  them,  and  send- 
ing "legions  of  devils  into  their  bodies."  A  libel  on 
cardinal  Richelieu,  published  in  1632,  was  charged 
upon  Grandier,  with  no  ground  whatever.  He  was 
arrested  and  conducted  to  Angers  Dec.  7, 1638.  The 
charges  against  him  were  sacrilege,  adultery  with  the 
wife  of  a  magistrate  of  Loudun,  and  with  bewitching 
the  Ursuline  nuns.  The  records  of  the  trial  are  very 
curious.  One  of  the  necessary  signs  of  "  possession," 
according  to  the  Romish  law,  is  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages not  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  exor- 
cist who  was  appointed  to  test  the  nuns  asked  one  of 
them  in  Latin  "  (iuem  adorcuV^  She  answered,  with 
convulsive  contortions,  "  Jeau  C%ritibu»J'^  One  of  the 
judges  could  not  help  remarking,  **This  devil,  at  least, 
does  not  know  syntax."  The  trial  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  Grandier,  who  was 
burnt  alive  Aug.  18,  1634.  But  the  devils  still  kept 
possession  of  the  nuns ;  it  was  not  till  Nov.  6, 1685, 
that  **  Leviathan"  was  dislodged  from  the  head  of  the 
superior  of  the  convent;  and  **  Behemoth,  "the  stron- 
gest of  all  the  dasmons,  stubbornly  kept  his  place  till 
Aug.  15, 1687.  The  affair,  of  course,  caused  immense 
scandal,  and  a  small  library  of  pamphlets  and  boolcs 
was  written  upon  the  subject.  Alfred  de  Vigny  re- 
counts the  story  of  Grandier  at  length  in  his  Cinq- 
Mars.  A  similar  trial  took  place  in  1647  with  regard 
to  certain  cases  of  possession  (or  of  crime)  in  the  con- 
vent of  Louviers.  See  Michelet,  Louia  QucUorze,  p. 
455  sq. ;  Journal  des  ScofaiUy  Mai,  1689 ;  Audin,  ffist, 
dei  Diabka  de  Loudun  (Amst.  1698, 12mo) ;  Bayle,  Die- 
tUmnaire;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  GiniraU^  xxi,  644  sq. 

Grandmont  or  Grammont,  Order  of.  This 
religious  order  was  founded  by  Stephen  of  Thiers, 
who  in  1076  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  Muret, 
near  Limoges,  France,  to  lead  an  ascetic  life.  He 
wore  a  penitent's  shirt  made  of  meshes  of  steel,  and 
slept  in  a  bed  made  of  boards  in  the  shape  of  a  cof- 
fin. His  extravagant  asceticism  found  many  imita- 
tors, who  joined  him  in  his  retreat.  Unwilling  to 
take  the  title  of  prior  or  of  abbot,  he  only  called  him- 
self their  corrector.  To  avert  the  evils  which  had 
ruined  so  many  other  monkish  orders,  he  required 
his  followers  to  make  vows  of  poverty  as  well  as  of 
obedience  and  humility ;  and  would  not  even  permit 
them  to  possess  a  church  or  a  piece  of  land.  Greg- 
ory VII,  however,  recognised  the  order  only  on  the 
express  condition  of  its  submitting  to  the  rule  of  Ben- 
edict. It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  founder  had 
more  in  view  than  a  mere  return  to  the  origmal  strict- 
ness of  the  rules.  St.  Stephen  said  to  his  disciples, 
"When  you  are  asked  to  what  order  you  belong, 
answer,  to  Christianity,  which  is  the  mother  and  the 
model  of  all  the  other  orders."  Two  cardinals  who 
were  going  to  France  as  nuncios  went  to  visit  Stephen 
in  his  retreat,  and  while  there  happened  to  ask  him 
whether  he  considered  himself  a  canon,  a  monk,  or  a 
hermit.  *'I  am  none  of  these,"  answered  Stephen. 
Being  pressed  to  define  more  clearly  his  position  and 


that  of  his  followers,  he  said,  "We  tm  poor  i^nnen 
whom  God  has  mercifrilly  called  to  the  wilderness  to 
do  penance ;  and  the  pope,  in  compliance  with  our  re- 
quest, has  himself  appointed  the  duties  we  fulfil  here. 
We  are  too  imperfect  and  too  weak  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  saint  hermits  who  were  so  absorbed  in 
their  divine  contemplations  as  to  make  them  forget 
the  natural  wants  of  the  body.  You  see,  besides,  that 
we  do  not  wear  the  habit  either  of  canons  or  of  monks ; 
and  we  do  not  desire  to  be  called  either,  as  we  are  far 
from  having  the  merits  of  the  one  or  the  sanctity  of 
the  others."  After  the  death  of  their  founder  (1124) 
the  order  withdrew  to  the  wilderness  of  Grandmont, 
near  Muret,  whence  they  derive  their  name.  Stephen 
had  given  them  no  written  code  of  rules;  they  were 
transmitted  verbally  from  one  to  another,  until  Ste- 
phen of  Lisiac,  fourth  prior  of  Grandmont,  caused  to 
be  collected  and  written  all  that  could  be  ascertained 
of  the  words  and  acts  of  their  founder.  He  even  rep- 
resents himself  in  several  instances  as  the  author  of 
the  rules.  The  order  of  the  Grandmontains  spread 
only  in  France.  In  1170  there  were  sixty  convents 
following  their  rule,  and  so  great  was  the  respect  they 
had  gained  that  they  were  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Good  Men  (bom  homines).  The  relaxations 
which  were  subsequently  introduced  in  the  observance 
of  their  rules  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  popes.  The 
later  history  of  the  order  is  chiefly  a  record  of  quarrels 
and  contentions.  It  was  extinguished  in  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution. — Joseph  Fehr,  AUgemeine  Ge- 
schichte  d.  Monchtorden ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  v,  815 ; 
Butler,  Lives  of  ike  Saints,  Feb.  8.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Grange,  a  farming  establishment,  especially  such 
as  belonged  to  ancient  monasteries.  Most  monasteries 
had  farm-houses  on  their  estates,  to  which  were  attached 
chapels,  as  well  as  barns  and  other  offices.  Many  of 
these  buildings,  as  well  as  the  chapels,  were  built  in 
fine  architectural  taste.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Grant,  Aaahel,  M.D.,  an  American  missionary, 
was  bom  in  Marshall,  N.  Y.,  August  17, 1807.  He 
early  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married  and  settled  in  Braintrim,  on 
the  Susquehanna ;  but,  losing  his  wife  four  years  after, 
he  removed  to  Utica,  where  he  acquired  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  as  a  physician.  The  meeting  of  the 
American  board  at  this  place  in  1884  wrought  an  en- 
tire change  in  his  destiny.  His  attention  was  strongly 
directed  to  foreign  missions,  and, after  carefully  consid- 
ering the  subject,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to 
Dr.  Anderson.  Having  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
mission  contemplated  among  the  Nestorians,  he  was 
directed  to  join  Dr.  Perkins,  who  was  already  on  his 
way  to  Persia.  Accompanied  by  his  second  wife,  he 
sailed  from  Boston  May  11, 1885,  and  on  the  27th  of 
October  they  arrived  at  Oroomiah,  their  future  home. 
"The  district  of  Oroomiah  is  in  the  western  part  of 
Azerbijan,  the  ancient  Atropatane,  and  forms  the  fh>n- 
tier  line  of  Persia  in  the  direction  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pure.  The  scenery  is  unrivalled  even  beneath  a  Per- 
sian sky."  To  the  missionary  the  scene  was  endeared 
by  the  most  sacred  associations.  "  In  the  city  of  Oroo- 
miah, and  amid  the  three  hundred  villages  of  the  plain, 
there  still  lingered  the  scattered  remnant  of  a  once  il- 
lustrious church — a  church  which  had  disputed  with 
Rome  herself  the  spiritual  dominion  of  half  the  world." 
See  Nestorians.  When  they  were  first  visited  by 
American  missionaries,  the  vast  jurisdiction  which  had 
once  comprehended  twenty-five  metropolitan  provinces 
had  shrunk  to  a  petty  sect,  hardly  able  to  maintain  it- 
self against  Mohammedan  oppression.  The  checkered 
history  of  the  Nestorians  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Grant ;  and  being,  moreover,  buoy- 
ed up  with  the  belief  that  the  Nestorians  were  treas- 
ured up  for  final  restoration  as  remnants  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,  he  entered  upon  his  work  with  the  ut- 
most zeal.     Dr.  Perkins  was  already  in  the  field,  and 
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Hr.  Merrick  had  joined  him  at  Constantinople.  To- 
gether they  commenced  the  work  of  establishing  the 
miuion.  Dr.  Grant's  cliaracter  as  a  physician  secured 
the  favor  of  the  Persian  governor,  and  the  Nestorian 
bishops  and  priests  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  A 
school  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  work  soon 
extended  in  every  direction.  (For  details,  see  Nesto- 
BiAics.)  In  1839  Dr.  Grant  visited  the  almost  inac- 
cessible region  in  which  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  Mar 
Shimon,  resided.  On  the  sides  of  the  rugged  hills  of 
.  Koordistan,  and  within  their  deep  ravines,  dwelt  the 
**Waldenses  of  the  East— the  Protestanu  of  Asia." 
Among  those  hills  were  thousands  who  had  preserved, 
with  few  corruptions,  an  apostolic  faith.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  missionary  labor  among  them  were 
numerous  and  formidable ;  but  Mr.  Grant  was  not  to 
be  deterred,  and  finally  received  an  invitation  from 
the  patriarch,  with  the  promise  of  a  guard  through 
the  Koord  villages.  His  fame  as  a  physician  had  been 
carried  to  the  mountain  districts,  and,  indeed,  his  pro- 
fessional character  not  only  gave  him  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good,  but  often  saved  his  life.  Dr.  Grant 
remained  among  them  five  weeks,  gaining  all  the  in- 
formation he  could,  and,  soon  after,  his  wife's  death 
and  the  failure  of  his  own  health  compelled  his  return 
to  America  (1840).  In  consequence  of  his  report,  the 
board  decided  at  once  to  establish  a  mission  among  the 
mountains.  Being  appointed  to  that  work,  he  return- 
ed to  his  labors  in  April,  1841.  In  company  witii  the 
patriarch,  Mar  Shimon,  he  now  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  different  villages  and  districts  (1842).  A 
school  was  opened  at  Ashita  in  April,  1843,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laurie  took  charge  of  the  station.  Soon  af- 
ter, Dr.  Grant  ascertained  that  the  barbarous  Moham- 
med, pacha  of  Mosul,  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Koords  against  the  Xestorians,  who  had  always  before 
maintained  their  independence.  Dr.  Grant  was  con- 
vinced that  this  independence  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  make  terms  with  the  Turks. 
This  the  infatuated  Nestorians  refused  to  do ;  but  Dr. 
Grant  did  not  relinquish  his  hopes  of  sustaining  the 
mission ;  and,  though  abandoned  by  all  his  native  as- 
sistants, when  hostilities  commenced  he  hastened  with 
Mr.  Stocking  to  the  Persian  emir,  and  gained  the  prom- 
ise of  his  protection.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  pa- 
triarch, hid  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing  to  induce 
him  to  unite  with  the  Persians  against  the  Turks  and 
Koords.  The  infatuated  patriarch  had  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  Mohammed  of  Mosul.  '  The  wily 
Turk  deceived  him  with  prombes,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing Nestorians  allowed  the  enemy  to  close  against 
them  without  resistance.  At  last  the  storm  burst, 
and  there  ensued  such  a  massacre  as  has  few  parallels 
in  histor}'.  The  bodies  filled  the  valleys  and  choked 
the  mountain  streams.  All  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Grant  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  were  useless,  though  for  some 
time  the  protection  of  the  emir  was  observed,  and  the 
missionary  buildings  were  left  undisturbed.  Soon, 
however,  thev  too  were  destroyed,  and  the  mission- 
aries  fled  for  their  lives.  After  Dr.  Grant  reached  Mo- 
sul, "an  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  re- 
lieying  the  wretched  fugitives  who  crowded  the  city." 
In  the  spring  he  looked  forward  to  a  return  home,  but 
early  in  April  his  health  began  to  fiiil,  and  on  the  25th 
he  died  at  Mosul.  Dr.  Grant  published  Tke  NettorianSj 
or  the  Lost  Tribes^  tnth  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Atayria^ 
A  rmffiia,  Media,  and  Mesopotamia  (Lond.  1841 ;  Bost. 
1843,  2d  ed.). — See  Lothrop,  Memoir  of  Asahel  Grant, 
M.D.  (N.Y.  1847, 18mo) ;  Laurie,  Grant  and  the  Moun- 
tain Nettorians  (Bost.  1858 ;  8d  ed.  1856,  12mo) ;  Di- 
man,  in  New  Ewflander,  August,  1853,  art.  vii ;  New- 
comb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions,  p.  561  sq. 

Grant,  JohnBon,  an  English  divine,  and  an  au- 
thor of  some  merit,  was  bom  in  Edinburg  in  1773, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  passed  A.M.  in  1805.  He  became  rector  of  Bin- 
brook  in  1818 ;  minister  of  Kentbh  Town  Chapel  in 


1822 ;  and  died  in  1845.  He  was  a  faithful,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  popular  preacher.  Among  his  writings 
are  a  History  of  the  Church  ofEngUaid,  and  of  the  SeeU 
which  have  darted  from  her  (Lond.  1811-25i,  4  Tob. 
8vo) : — Lectures  and  Sermons  in  six  vols.  (Lond.  1K21- 
43) :— Sketches  in  Divinity  (Lond.  1840, 8vo).— Darling 
Cyclop,  BibUographiea,  i,  1302. 

Grantham,  TuoafAB,  an  English  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  was  bom  in  1633.  He  was  selected  to 
deliver  to  Charles  II  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  the  Baptists,  and  also  at  a  later  period  to  present  a 
remonstrance  against  persecution,  both  of  which  were 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  and  redress  of  gricTanccs 
promised.  He  was  often  engaged  in  public  disputa- 
tions, in  which  he  displayed  great  logical  skill.  He 
also  had  a  long  controversy  with  the  Rev.  John  Con- 
nould,  vicar  of  Norwich,  who  yet  remained  his  friend 
through  life.  Among  his  writings  is  Chrisiiamsmvs 
Piimitivus,  or  the  Christian  ReUfjion  in  its  nature^  cer- 
tainty,  excellency,  etc.,  vindicated  (Lond.  1678,  fol.).— 
Benedict,  History  of  the  Baptists^  vol.  i ;  Darling,  C>c/rp. 
Bibliojraphicaf  i,  1305. 

Granvelle,  Aktoine  Pbbrbvot,  cardinal,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  politicians  and  diplomatists  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bora  at  Oraans,  Burgundy,  Aug.  20, 
1517.  He  studied  law  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  the- 
ology at  Louvain.  He  became  canon  of  Liege,  then 
bishop  of  Arras,  and  was  often  employed  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y  in  diplomatic  missions.  He  went  with 
his  father  to  the  diets  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and 
was  also  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  emperor,  but  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  array  the  Council  against  France.  After  the 
battle  of  MUhlberg  he  managed  the  capitulation  of  the 
electors  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  is  said  to  have  altered  the  articles  so  that  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  being  free  from  imprisonment,  was  ren- 
dered liable  to  it.  He  was  also  very  active  in  uphold- 
ing the  Augsburg  Interim.  In  1550  he  became  coon- 
sellor  of  state  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal;  he  accom- 
panied the  emperor  to  Innsbrack,  drew  up  the  treaty 
of  Passau  in  1552,  and  in  1553  negotiated  underhand 
for  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  of  England  and  Philip 
II  of.  Spain.  When  Charles  V  resigned  the  crown, 
Granvelle  entered  the  service  of  his  son,  Philip  II ; 
in  1559  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambr6sis  with 
France,  and  afterwards  remained  in  the  Netherlands 
as  prime  minister  and  counsellor  of  Margaret  of  Par- 
ma. Here  he  shared  largely  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  was  very  active  in  strengthening  Ro- 
manism. He  founded  12  new  bishoprics.  The  School 
of  Baius  (q.v.)  found  an  earnest  and  persevering  oppo- 
nent in  Granvelle.  ■  For  these  services  he  was  created 
archbishop  of  Mechlin  by  the  king,  and  cardinal  by  the 
pope.  Being  subsequently  accused  by  his  enemies  of 
too  great  leniency  towards  the  Protestants,  he  left  the 
Netherlands  in  1564.  He  was  finally  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Be8an9on  in  1584,  and  died  at  Madrid  Sept. 
21, 1586.  His  letters  and  memoirs  were  collected  hv 
abbot  Boisot ;  they  form  80  vols,  under  the  title  of  Tr^ 
sor  de  GranveUa,  in  the  Archives  of  Besan^on.  The 
most  interesting  of  them  are  published  in  the  Doeu^ 
ments  inedits  pour  Fhist,  de  la  France.  See  Gerlach^ 
Philip  J I  et  GranveUa  (Brussels,  1842);  Motley,  History 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  (N.Y.  1855,  8  vols.  8vo);  Pres- 
cott,  Hist,  of  Philip  11  (Bost  1856,  2  vols.).    (J.  N.  P.) 

Grape  is  the  representative  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heb.  and  Greek  words :  properly  237,  enoft', 
grapes  in  the  berry  (Gen.  xl,  10, 11 ;  zliz,  11 ;  Lev.  xxr, 
5;  Numb,  vi,  3;  xiii,  20,  23;  Deut.  xxiii,  24 ;  xxxii, 
14,  32;  Neh.  xiii,  15;  Isa.  v,  2,  4;  Jer.  viii,  18;  Hos. 
ix,  10;  Amos  ix,  13;  "wine,"  Hos.  iii,l);  not  in  the 
bunch,  ora^vKi]  (** grapes,"  Matt,  vii,  16 ;  Luke  ri, 44 ; 
Rev.  xiv,  18) ;  improperly  for  19*70,  pe'ret  (lit.  sootier* 
ing\  grapes  that  drop  off  spontaneously  (Lev.  xix,  10}; 
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fnpt-gltomg;  T^^S,  aUloA',  (Jodg.  vlli,  2;  las. 
xvil,6;  zz1t,1S;  Jer.xlix,^;  Otad.fi;  Uic.vU,!); 
"t«nil«rg™p«,"  ^^^D,  jmniAir',  pob.  B  riBfrWommi 
{C«nl.ii,18,lBi  vii,  12);  intrip«yn^,^01,fe'»fr(Job 
IV,  33),  and  totcr  grape,  ^^3,  Jour  (Ija.  xvili,  fi ;  Jer. 
ixxi,  29,  30[  Ezek.  xviii,  2);  mid  grapet,  B''l?!<a, 
teStiiw'  [Bee  Cocklk],  a  worthleas  ipecina  (French 
lanAmtquu,  eo  Jerome  ind  Jarchi);  nnt  poisonous 
(Gesenius,  in  hia  Ctmiatat.  on  /lo,  i,  230 ;  ii,  864,  hw 
Bhown  thai  tha  cominon  sanaa  of  aamitam  or  molft 
boat,  monk'tJiood,  rests  upon  an  error  of  Celsus,  if» 
roAof.  ii,  139),  laa.  T,  2,  4.  See  Biisisfl;  Kebkels. 
Bitter. 

Id  mora  than  one  pauaga  of  Scripture  grapea  are 
naedinaflgorativo  sense,  aainRBT.  xiv,  IB;  "G 
tbe  clusters  of  the  vice  oftheeaith;  for  her  gnpea  are 
lolly  ripe;"  i.  a.  the  appointed  lime  for  the  eiec 
of  divine  vengeance  has  come,  and  the  iniquitii 
the  Inbabitanta  of  tbe  esrtb  have  made  them  fully  ripe 
lor  destruction.  In  Mic.  vii,  ],  the  fieaie  ia  well  ex- 
preaaedbyNewcome;  "As  the  oarly  figof  excellent  fla- 
vor cannot  be  found  In  the  advanced  season  oTtbe  aum- 
mer,  or  Ifaa  choice  cl aster  of  grapea  after  vintage,  so  nei- 
ther can  the  good  and  upright  man  be  discovered  by  dil- 
igentsaarcbing  in  Israel."  So  in  Jer.  vi,9,  an  addrest 
to  tbe  Chaldeans,  axhoriing  tbom  to  return  and  pick 
up  those  few  inbabitanta  that  were  left  before,  lilie  lbs 
fCrape-glcanings,  and  to  carrv  (hem  also  into  captivity. 
The  Chaldatani  did  so,  as  may  be  Been  (lu.  ^B,  29,  SO). 
In  Jar.  xlix,  9.  the  meaning  is,  that  when  the  enemy 
taow  to  spoil  tbey  should  meet  with  no  interruption, 


I^eatlne  Grapes  (of  natdn]  siae). 

bat  should  glean  qnite  clean,  and  leave  notblng  behind 
UirouKb  haste.  (See  Blayney.)  Eiek.  xvlil,  2:  "Tfac 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  tbe  children'i 
teelh  are  act  on  edge;"  a  proverbial  espresilon,  ex- 
plained by  the  Chaldee,  "The  fotbers  have  sinned, 
and  the  sons  are  smitten."  In  the  second  command- 
ment it  ia  expressly  declared  that  Iba  children  shonld 
be  punished  in  this  life  for  the  idolatry  of  the  fill 
In  the  destrnction  by  the  Babylonians  the  good 
to  escape  (Eiclt.  vi,  4. 6) ;  but  tbev  were  only  lo  c 
et  themselves  (xlv,  14,20,  21).  Whenever  the  chil- 
dren had  BUlTered  temporal  evils  (br  Uie  Idolatry  of 
their  fatherii,  they  bad  Jnatly  Incurred  a  punishment 
solemnly  denounced.  With  respect  to  the  impending 
calamity  tVom  Nebuchadnezzar,  God' fi  purpa»e  wDS  tr 
observe   another   rule   of  conduct  (Newcomc).     Sec 

Orapbeua,  Cobhelivs.  was  bom  In  1482  at  Aalst, 
in  Flinders.  He  was  aecreLiry  of  the  eilv  of  Antwerp, 
and  in  13-20  published  a  translation  of  Goch's  De  libtT- 

cansnred  ttw  conditian  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Ha  was  coDseqnantly  Brrested  (1521),  imprisoned  at  ■ 
Bruaaels,  compelled  to  recant,  and  deposed  from  bia  of- 
fice. The  later  years  of  his  life  be  spent  in  literary  re- 
tirement at  Antwerp,  sympathizing  with  nformalory 
movements,  without,  however,  daring  to  be  their  avow- 
ed champion.  He  died  at  Antwerp  Dec.  19,  l.'iSa.— 
Heiiog,  Seol-Encsa.  xix,  &77.     (A.  J.  S.) 

OrsBa  is  the  somewhat  indistinct  rendering  in  tbe 
Engl.  Van.  of  several  Heb.  terms : 

1.  It  is  tbe  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
"^-^^n,  ehatnr' ^  which  signifies  property  an  incioted 
>pot,'from  tbe  root  IXtl,  to  iaeloie ;  but  this  root  also 
has  tbe  second  meaning  to  fiotcrith,  and  hence  the 
noun  frequently  signifies  "fodder,"  "food  of  cattle." 
It  deaignatea  Hpi  grass  fit  far  mowing  and  for  feed, 
andintbiasenseit  occuninlKingsxviii,5;  Job  xl, 
&;  Psa.Giv,I4;  las.  XT,  6,  etc.  As  the  herbage  rap- 
idly fades  under  the  parcblng  boat  of  the  sun  of  Pales- 
tine, it  has  afforded  to  tbe  sacred  writers  an  image  of 
the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes  (Job  viii,  I2t 
Pb«.  xixvii,  S),  and  also  of  the  brevity  of  human  life 
(Isa.  xl,  6,  7 ;  Psa.  xc,  6).  The  Sept.  renders  liffll 
by  ^oranj  and  iron,  but  moat  frequently  by  X"P'"'Q-  a 
word  which  in  Greek  hai  passed  through  tlio  very 
same  modiflcations  of  meaning  as  its  Hebrew  repre- 
sentative:  xi'-pToz—grttmtn,  "fodder,"  is  properly  □ 
court  or  indoitd  ipace  for  cattle  to  feed  in  ^llomer,  //. 
xl,  774),  and  then  any  feeding-place,  whether  inclosed 
or  not  (Eurip.  /ph.  T.  134,  x«proi  lilivipoi).  Gesenius 
questions  whether  I'^XIl,  x>>proc,  and  the  Sansc.  An- 
ri(  =  green,  may  not  lie  traceable  to  the  same  root.  See 
Lbsik. 

In  the  N.  T.,  wherever  tbe  word  graas  occurs,  It  is 
the  representative  of  tbe  Greek  xoproc.  The  dry 
stalks  of  grass,  etc.  were  often  n!<cd  as  fuel  for  the 
oven  (Matt,  vl,  BO;  xiil.BO;  Lukexii,28).     SeaFuEL. 

!.  The  next  most  usual,  and,  indeed,  mora  appropri- 
ate word,  is  !(lI)^,A'iA>,srMB5raH,  from  the  root  Stl^Tt^ 
to  germnate.  This  is  the  word  rendered  ^rosi  in  Gen. 
i,  II,  12,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  3'^?,  a'set,  tha 
latter  signilying  lirrbi  suitable  for  human  food,  while 
the  former  is  htrbage  for  cattle.  Gesenius  says  It  it 
used  chiefly  concerning  gnus,  which  baa  no  seed  (at 
leaatnone  obvious  to  general  obaetvers),  and  the  small- 
er weeds  which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  the  soil. 
It  properly  signifles  the  first  shoots  from  the  earth, 
tmdtr  ffrau,  young  herbage^  as  clothing  the  meadows, 
and  as  affording  tha  choice  food  of  beasts  (Gen.  i,  11 1 
Iea.lxvi,14;  Dent.  xxxil,2;  2  Sam.  xxiii,4;  Job  vi, 
G ;  Pea.  xxxvli,  2,  etc.).  Tbe  sickly  and  forced  bUdes 
of  grass  which  spring  up  on  the  fl.Lt  plastered  roofs  of 
houses  in  the  East  are  used  as  an  emblem  of  speedy 
destruction,  because  they  are  small  and  weak,  and,  be- 
ing in  an  elevated  part,  with  little  earth,  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  aun,  they  soon  wither  away 
(2  Kings  xix,  2S;  Paa.  cxxix,  6;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27). 
(Sea  Hackatt'a  lUuttra.  r.f  Scrip,  p.  12S.)  The  Sept. 
renders  it  by  ;(Xdi),  as  well  ns  by  xopToQ,  0oiavt\,  and 
wiin.  In  Dan.  iv,  1&,  110,  the  Gorreaponding  Chaldee 
XnTI,  de'tkt,  is  used.     See  Hebb. 

in  Jcr.  1, 11,  tbe  A.V.  renders  Btl^T  rtj?S  a*  thi 
Jri/ir  ot^oss,  andtho  Sept.iuc^oMm  (i-  fioTnvy.  It 
should  be  "as  the  heifer  treading  out  corn"  (comp. 
Hob.  X,  II).  St:^^,  AuAa',  the  word  here  employed, 
comes  from  U1^,  to  irilfrale,  and  bas  been  conionnded 
with  the  preceding  term.     See  Foddeb. 

8.  3153.  e'seJ,  la  used  In  Deut.,  in  tha  Psalms,  and 
In  the  I'rophets,  and  as  distinguished  fh)m  the  forego- 
ing Kd^,  signifiea  hrrba  for  human  food  (Gen.  i,  SO; 
Psa.  ciV^  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Deut.  xl,  IS ; 
Jer.  xiv.O).  It  is  the  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  il,  6; 
Exod.  ix,22)  and  of  the  monnUin  (laa.  xlil,  16;  Prov. 
sxTii,  25).     See  Hay. 
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4.  In  Hnmb.  zxU,  4,  where  mention  b  made  of  the 
ox  licking  op  the  gxmss  of  the  field,  the  Heb.  word  is 
P*??}  y«Vdk,  wliich  elsewhere  is  rendered  ^reeii  when 
followed  by  nm  or  St??,  as  in  Gen.  i,  80,  and  Psa. 
xxxYii,  2.  It  answers  to  the  German  das  Grume,  and 
comes  from  the  root  p^^,  to Jhurish  like  grass. — ^Smith, 
s.  V.     See  Gbbbn. 

lajA,  WktMk  (from  t'^,  to  be  ^e  ripe),  in  the  "  af- 
ter-math" or  "  rowen*'  that  springs  up  on  meadows 
after  being  once  mown  ('*  latter  growth,"  Amos  vii, 
1).     See  llxADOw. 

**  Mown  grass"  is  TA,  pes,  a  mowing  or  mown  mead- 
ow (Psa.  Ixxii,  6 ;  Amos  yii,  1).     See  Mower. 

Dry  gran  or  self-made  hay  is  called  19Vn,  ckoMh- 
aMk\  '^char'  (Isa.  v,  24 ;  xxxiii,  11).    See  Stubble. 

As  in  Matt,  vi,  SO,  where  a  lily  is  called  "  the  grass 
of  the  field,"  it  is  evident  that,  like  the  Latin  gramen 
and  the  English  "grass,"  the  Hebrew  eqaivalent  had 
a  very  extensive  range,  and  was  not  restricted  to  the 
'*  grasses"  {Grammea)  of  the  botanist.  These  are 
themselves  a  very  ample  order,  nmging  from  diminu- 
tive plants  like  oar  own  moose-ear  barley  to  the  bam- 
boo which  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
an  Indian  jungle,  and  including  productions  as  vari- 
ous as  the  Arundo  donax  of  Southern  Europe,  which 
ftimisties  the  fisherman  with  his  rod  and  the  weaver 
with  his  **Yeed,"the  cereals  which  supply  to  all  man- 
kind the  staff  of  life,  and  the  sugar-cane  which,  on  the 
table  of  the  humblest  artisan  in  Europe  or  America, 
places  luxuries  unknown  to  a  Roman  emperor.  See 
Reed. 

But  when  we  speak  of  grass  we  are  usually  thinking 
of  the  narrow  blades,  so  thickset  and  tender,  which 
form  the  sward  on  a  meadow,  or  the  matchless  turf  on 
an  English  lawn.  Or,  if  we  are  thinking  of  a  separate 
plant,  it  is  a  hollow  glossy  stem  rising  up  from  the 
midst  of  these  spiry  blades,  and  throwing  out  simQar 
leaves  from  its  joints,  till  it  ends  in  blossoming  spike- 
lets,  loose  or  more  compact,  which,  when  the  flowering 
time  is  over,  show  the  taper  corn-like  seeds  inclosed  in 
the  chaffy  glumes,  and  which  we  destine  as  food  for 
the  cattle,  eyen  as  we  reserve  the  fruit  of  the  cereal 
grasses  as  food  for  ourselves.  The  fescues,  darnels, 
and  poas,  which  clothe  the  meadows  and  build  up  the 
hay-ricks  at  home,  are  pigmies,  however,  when  com- 
pared with  the  grass  **  which  grows  for  the  cattle"  of 
other  lands;  with  the  "tnssac,"for  instance,  whose 
enormous  tufts  form  an  inexhaustible  supply  to  the 
herds  both  amphibious  and  terrestrial  of  the  Falkland 
Isles,  and  the  beautiful  pampas-grass,  under  which  the 
hunL<(raan  can  ride  and  see  high  overhead  its  "  plume 
of  silvery  feathers." 

The  imperfect  enumeration  which  we  possess  of 
grasses  native  to  Palestine  is  of  less  importance,  as  the 
scriptural  allusions  may  very  well  be  understood  with> 
out  being  able  to  identify  the  species.  The  psalmift 
wishes  (Psa.  cxxix,  6)  that  the  haters  of  Zion  may  be 
**  as  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  which  witbereth 
afore  it  groweth  up,"  or,  as  it  should  be  rendered, 
**  before  it  is  plucked  up"  (see  Hengstenberg,  Walford, 
etc.) ;  and  Isaiah  (xxxvii,  27)  speaks  of  vanquished 
populations  "  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  as  the  grass  on 
the  house-tops,  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up."  On 
the  flat  roofs  at  the  present  day  any  one  may  see  graps 
which  has  sprung  up  in  the  rainy  season,  withered 
away  by  the  first  weeks  of  sunshine.  "When  I  first 
came  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "my 
house  was  connected  with  an  ancient  church,  the  roof 
of  which  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  grass.  This 
being  in  the  way  of  a  man  employed  to  repair  my 
house,  he  actually  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it  off;  and 
I  have  seen  others  do  the  same  thing  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Nor  is  there  any  danger;  for  it 
would  require  a  large  expense  for  fuel  suiBcient  to 
bum  the  present  city  of  Jerusalem"  {Land  and  Book, 


U,  674).  Indeed  nearer  home  we  may  often  see  grass 
and  eyen  oats  springing  up  on  the  roof  o£  a  thatched 
cottage,  and  a  goat  peradventure  nibbling  the  herbage 
before  it  is  withered.  The  dew  *' distilling"  on  the 
grass,  and  the  rain  descending  on  the  mo^m  grass,  or 
rather  on  the  grass  which  has  been  close-browsed  by 
the  cattle,  Aimish  the  sacred  poetTy  with  a  frequent 
and  exquisite  image  (Deut.  xxxii,  2 ;  Psa.  Lxxii,  6 ; 
Prov.  xix,  12 ;  Micah  v,  7) ;  and  still  more  frequently 
does  that  emblem  occur  in  which  our  fleeting  genera- 
tions are  compared  to  the  grass  "  which  in  the  morn- 
ing groweth  up,  and  which  in  the  evening  is  cat  down 
and  witbereth"  (Psa.  xc,  6 ;  xxxvii,  2 ;  xcii,  7  ;  cii,  U  ; 
ciii,  15;  Isa.  xl,  6;  James  i,  10;  1  Pet.  i,  24). — ^Fair- 
bairn,  s.  v. 

Grasshopper  is  the  rendering  in  certain  psssages 
oftheAuth.Vers.  of  three  Heb.  words:  SlS'^K,  arhek' 
(Judg.  vi,  5;  vii,  12;  Job  xxxix,  20;  Jerl  ifvi,  26),  a 
hcmt  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  sometimes  a  parttcuiar 
species,  the  migratory  kind  (Lev.  xi,  22;    Joel  i,  4); 
n'U,  gob  (Amos  yii,  1 ;  Nab.  iii,  17),  a  loaut  in  general ; 
njn,  chagab'  (Lev.  xi,  22;  Num.  xiii,  88;  £ccles.  xii, 
5 ;  Isa.  xi,  22),  a  locmt  (2  Chron.  vii,  13),  winged  and 
edible  (Lev.  xl,  22),  and  therefore  evidently  not  a 
proper  grasshopper.    See  Locust.    In  Numb,  xiii,  33 ; 
Isa.  xl,  22,  this  insect  is  used  to  express  comparatire 
insignificance.     In  Eccl.  xii,  5  reference  is  probably 
made  to  that  de^nve  of  weakness  and  inflrmity  in  old 
age  which  makes  the 
weight,  or  even  the 
chirping  of  this  in- 
sect, to  be  burden- 
some.    For  the  cu- 
rious  illustration  of 
this    passage    f i  om 
the  fable  of  Titho- 
nius,     see     Kitto*s 
DaUy   BihU    JUusU 
ad  loc.      See   Old 

AOE. 

The  true  grass- 
hopper (GryUusgros- 
sta)  belongs  to  a 
tribe  of  nenroptcr- 

ous    insects    stvled 

Orvllidn  and  it  an-  Antique  repre^entatian  of  an  Old  li»a 
uryiiiaa,  ana  it  ap-     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  Gmwliopper, 

pears  from  modern  presenting  an  offering  at  the  fliriiw 
travellers  that  it  is  of  Venus.  From  the  Florentine  col- 
not  unknown  in  Pal-  *<*"**°  *>^  ^^«™'- 
estine.  Its  habits  greatly  resemble  those  of  its  con- 
gener, the  Oriental  locust :  it  has  mandibles  or  jaws 
peculiarly  fitted  for  devouring  green  vegetables,  and 
in  many  parts  even  of  America  its  ravages  often  be- 
come quite  formidable.     See  Insect. 

Grate  ("las^,  mikbar\  something  tvimed,  from 
"^22),  to  braid ;  Sept.  iaxipf^y  >  network  of  brass  for 
the  bottom  of  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxvii, 
4;  XXXV,  16;  xxxviii,  4,  5,  SO;  xxxix,  89),  placed 
horizontally  in  the  fire-bed  so  as  to  allow  the  cindere, 
ashes,  etc.  to  pass  through,  and  a  draught  of  air  to  sup- 
ply the  fire  upon  it.     See  Altar. 

Oratiae.    See  Grace. 

Oratian  or  Qratianus,  an  Italian  Benedictine 
and  distinguished  canonif^t,  was  bom  towards  the  close 
of  the  11th  centmy.  He  appears  to  have  first  entered 
the  convent  of  Clai^se,  near  Ravenna,  from  whence  be 
removed  to  that  of  St.  Felix  de  Bologna,  where  he 
wrote  his  Decreium,  According  to  his  contemporary, 
Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  he  became  subsequently 
bishop  of  Chiusi,  which  fact  is  also  asserted  by  an  Ital- 
ian biographer  in  the  14th  century.  The  latter  sdds 
that  Gratian,  having  sent  bis  Decretum  to  the  pope  by 
a  priest,  the  latter  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  it,  bat 
the  fraud  baring  been  detected,  the  pope  indemnified 
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Gratian  by  craating  him  bishop  of  Chinsi.    Many  otfa^ 
ers,  before  Gratian,  had  attempted  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  the  canons  issued  by  the  popes 
and  conncils.     See  Canons  and  Decretals,  Col- 
lections OF.     Making  special  use  of  the  works  of 
Bnrchard  of  Worms  and  of  Anselm  of  Lucca,  Gratian 
classified  the  canons  and  commented  on  them.     He 
called  his  works  DiscordanHa  concordtmHa  Canonum, 
but  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  Alexander  ill, 
called  it  Decreia^  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
Deeretum,     The  Decrttwn  is  composed  of  ttiree  parts, 
called  in  Gratian*s  time  De  MmisUni$,  De  Negotiis^  and 
De  SacramaUii,  and  subsequently  DUUnetioniet,  Cau$a^ 
and  De  Conteeratione.     The  first  part  was  divided  into 
101  distinctiones  by  Paucapalea,  disciple  of  Gratian. 
The  first  20  treat  on  the  subjects  and  authority  of  law, 
the  remaining  71  on  the  details  of  canonical  legislation 
as  regards  the  appointment,  ordination,  etc.  of  the 
clerg}'.     The  second  part,  divided  by  Gratian  himself 
into  36  causoBj  treats  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
law,  and  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Deeretum. 
In  the  CatucBf  Gratian  was  the  first  to  apply  the  scho* 
lastic  method  to  canon  law.     The  third  part,  treating 
chiefly  on  some  points  of  liturg}',  was  divided  into  five 
distinctiones  by  Paucapalea.     Gratian*8  plan,  as  can  be 
seen,  was  very  inferior;  yet  the  Deeretum  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  collections  which  preceded  it.     "Fleu- 
ry,  in  his  Troisiime  Discours  star  I* Hist.  Ecclmastique, 
says  that  Gratianus,  besides  so  consolidating  the  au- 
thority of  the  false  decretals  that  for  three  centuries 
after  no  other  canons  were  referred  to  but  those  of  his 
collection,  went  even  further  in  extending  the  authori- 
ty of  the  pope  by  maintaining  that  he  was  not  himself 
subject  to  the  canons ;  an  arbitrary  assertion  destitute 
of  evidence,  but  which  contributed  to  establish  in  the 
Latin,  or  Western  Church,  a  confused  notion  that  the 
authority  of  the  pope  was  without  bounds.     Gratianus 
also  maintained,  upon  apocryphal  or  mutilated  author- 
ity, that  clergymen  are  not  subject  to  secular  jurisdic- 
tion.    This  principle  is  illustrated  in  a  celebrated  an- 
swer of  Innocent  III  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  in  which 
that  pope  contends  that  the  temporal  sovereign  has  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sword  over  those  who  bear  a  sword, 
that  is  to  say,  over  laymen  only,  as  no  one  can  be  the 
judge  of  the  servante  of  another.     The  grosser  erron 
and  the  apocrypha  of  the  Deeretum  were  corrected  and 
expurgated  in  the  improved  edition  executed  by  order 
of  Gregory  XIII,  1582;  but  still  many  assertions  favor- 
able to  the  absolute  supremacy,  as  well  as  to  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  popes,  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
it,  as  being  sanctioned  by  ages,  though  contrary  to  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Churoh.     These  are  what  are 
styled  in  France,  and  other  countries  north  of  the  Alps, 
the  ultramontene  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Curia."   The 
true  reason  of  ite  success  was  ite  adoption  by  the  school 
of  Bologna  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  systemat- 
ic collection,  and  its  subsequent  adoption  in  all  the 
schools.     This  was  but  right,  for  Gratian  is  the  real 
author  of  the  science  of  canon  law,  which  before  him 
was  only  incidentally  taught  in  the  theological  schools. 
The  Deeretum  soon  found  hoste  of  commentetora.    To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  as  many 
glosses  and  commenteries  on  the  Deeretum  as  on  the 
Pandects,  yet  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  verifying  the 
text  of  Gratian  in  the  original  sources  from  whence 
they  were  taken  until  Pius  IV  instituted  the  Correo- 
tores  Romani  for  that  purpose.     The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1580,  under  Gregory  XIII,  and  two  yeare  after 
the  corrected  Deeretum  was  published  at  Rome  (fol.)  as 
the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  canoniei.     It  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  editions  of  the  latter,  and  has  also  been 
often  printed  separately,  sometimes  with  glosses  and 
sometimes  without.     The  first  edit,  is  Strasburg,  1471, 
fol.     There  have  been  seventy-six  othen  in  the  space 
of  a  century  and  a  half.     The  bent  text  is  in  Richter*s 
Corpus  Juris  canoniei  (Lpss.  1888-89,  4to).     Among  the 
commentaries  we  remark  those  of  Joan,  a  Tnrrecre- 


mata,  Comnuntarii  super  ixnto  Decreio  (Lyons,  1519  and 
1520, 8  vols.  fol. ;  Venice,  1578, 4  vols,  fol.);  Bellemera, 
JZemifforitct,  seu  commentarii  m  GraiiasU  Deeretum  (Ly- 
ons, 1550, 3  vols  fol.) ;  Berardus,  Gratiani  Canones  gen^ 
ttmt  ab  apoerypihis  discreii,  corrupti^  ad  emendoHorem 
eodicum  fdem  exacti,  diffidliores  commoda  inlerpretO' 
tione  iUustraH  (Turin,  1752,  4  vols.  4to).  See  Sarti, 
De  Claris  A  rcMffymnasii  Bomensis  Pro/essoribuSf  i,  247 ; 
J.  A.  Riegger,  De  GrcUiano  ofuctore  DecreH  (Rieggor's 
Opuacula  academha)  and  De  Gratiani  CoUectione  Co- 
•  nonxarn  Uliusque  methodo  ac  mmuUs ;  Florens,  DissertO' 
Ho  de  methodo  tttque  auctoritate  CbUectionis  Gratiani;  J. 
B.  Bohmer,  De  varia  Decreti  Gratiani  /ortuna  (Boh- 
mer's  Corpus  Juris  canon.);  Spittler,  Beitrdffe  z.  G^ 
sehichte  Gratians  {Afagasinf.  Kirekenreehi^  Lpz.  1778) ; 
Ant.  Augustinus,  De  emendations  Gratiani  JHalogorum 
Ubri  duo ;  Le  Plat,  De  spuriis  in  Gratiano  cattanibus , 
A.  L.  Richter,  Beitrage  z.  KemUniss  d.  QueUen  d.  canonic 
schen  Beehts ;  A.  Theiner,  Disquisitiones  critica  in  pro- 
eipuas  canonum  et  deeretalium  coUeetiones;  Philipps,  Le 
Droit  canonique  dans  ses  sources. — Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GMraUf  xxi,  724  sq.     See  Canons. 

Orati&nns,  emperor  of  Rome,  son  of  Valentintan 
I,  was  born  in  859,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
A.D.  875,  succeeded  to  a  share  of  the  Western  Empire. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Valens,  A.D.  878,  he  ob- 
tained control  of  the  whole  empire ;  but  in  879  he  ap- 
pointed Theodosius  his  colleague,  giving  him  the  East- 
ern provinces.  lie  was  killed  A.D.  883,  in  a  revolt  in 
Gaul.  Gratian  was  tolerant  towards  the  various  secte 
which  divided  Christianity,  but  he  displayed  a  stem 
determination  against  the  remains  of  the  heathen  wor- 
ship. At  Rome  he  overthrew  the  altar  of  Victory, 
which  continued  to  exist ;  he  confiscated  the  property 
attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  property  belonging  to  the 
other  prieste  and  the  Vestals.  He  a1s#  refused  to  as- 
sume the  title  and  the  insignia  of  Pontifex  Maximns, 
a  dignity  till  then  considered  as  annexed  to  that  of 
emperor.  These  measures  gave  a  final  blow  to  the 
old  wonhip  of  the  empire ;  and  although  the  senators, 
who  for  the  most  part  were  still  atteched  to  it,  sent  him 
a  deputetion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Synimachus, 
they  could  not  obtain  any  mitigation  of  his  decrees.— 

j  Engl,  Cyclopaedia ;  Mosheim,  Church  Hist.  cent,  iv,  pt. 

!  ii,  ch.  V,  §  1§. 

Gratus  (pleasing,  Griecized  rparoo),  Valerius, 
procurator  of  Judaea  from  A.D.  15  to  26,  being  the  first 
appointed  by  Tiberius,  and  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Pilate  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6, 5).  The  government 
of  Gratus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  frequent  changes 
which  he  made  in  the  Jewish  high-priests.  He  de- 
posed Ananus  and  substituted  Ishraael,  son  of  Fabi ; 
next  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus ;  then  Simon,  son  of  Ca- 
mithus;  and  lastly  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of 
Ananus  (ib.  2, 2).  He  put  down  two  formidable  bands 
of  robben  that  infested  Jndiea  during  his  procurator- 
ship,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  captain  of  one 
of  them,  Simon,  formerly  a  slave  of  Herod  the  Great 
(ib.  xvii,  10,  6,  7 ;  War,  ii,  4,  2,  8).  Gratus  assisted 
the  proconsul  Quintilius  Varus  in  quelling  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Jews  (War,  ii,  5,  2).— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Class.  Biog.  s.  v.     See  Judaa. 

Graul,  Karl,D.D.,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
Feb.  6, 1814,  at  Wfirlitz,  near  Dessau.  After  studying 
theology  at  I^ipzic,  he  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  an  Eng- 
lish family  residing  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  teacher  in  a  school  at  Dessau,  and  in  1844 
director  of  the  missionary  society  of  Dresden.  During 
his  management,  which  lasted  for  18  yean,  this  socio* 
ty  had  an  almost  tenfold  increase  of  its  annual  rere- 
nue,  and  from  being  a  society  merely  of  the  little  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  became  a  general  Lutheran  missionary 
society  of  Continental  Europe.  In  order  to  give  to  the 
pupils  of  the  missionary  seminar^'  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  of  a  university,  Graul  caused,  in  1848, 
its  transfer  fh)m  Dresden  to  Leipzic    He  concentrated 
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■11  the  efforts  of  the  Charch  upon  the  missionaiy  work 
among  the  Taroals  in  South  India,  and  from  1849  to  1853 
made  himself  a  journey  through  Palestine  and  Egypt 
to  India,  to  examine  the  condition  and  the  prospects 
of  the  mission.  While  in  India  he  devoted  a  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Tamuls,  us  the  result  of  which  he  published  the  Bib- 
Uotkeca  Titmulica  (Leipz.  1854-56,  8  vols.)*  He  also 
pnblished  an  account  of  his  journey  in  5  vols.  {Reite 
naeh  OsHruken,  Leipz.  1854-56).  In  the  question  of 
caste,  Graul  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  missionary  societies,  and  in  favor 
of  tolerating  the  differences  of  caste  among  the  Chris- 
tian converts.  He  published,  in  defense  of  his  views, 
in  1852,  a  pamphlet  in  the  English  language  at  Madras, 
and  in  1861  another  in  the  German  language  at  Leip- 
zic  {Die  SteUung  der  fvangel.-htther.  Mission  in  Leipzig 
tur  ogtind.  Kcutenfragfy  1861).  He  resigned  his  place 
as  director  of  the  missionary  seminary  at  Leipzic,  and 
in  1862  went  to  Erlangen  with  a  view  of  connecting 
himself  with  the  university,  but  a  serious  sickness  pre- 
vented  him  from  carrying  out  this  design.  He  died 
Nov.  10, 1864.  Of  the  numerous  works  of  Graul,  that 
which  had  the  greatest  circulation  was  a  small  treatise 
on  the  differences  of  doctrine  between  tlie  Christian  de- 
nominations {Die  Unterscheldungslehren  der  verschiede- 
nen  Hrchl.  Bekenntmue^  Lpz.  1845;  revised  by  Harnack, 
1867),  in  which  he  shows  an  extreme  unfairness  in  his 
remarks  on  Pietists  and  Methodists.  The  most  note- 
worthy among  his  other  works  is  one  on  Irenseus  {Die 
christl.  Kirche  an  der  SchtoelU  dea  iren.  ZeUaUers^  Lpz. 
I860).— Herzog,  ReaUEncgklop,  xiz,  578.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Grave  (properly  ^!1|5,  fe'5er,  a  sepulchre;  Greek 
fivrjfia  or  fivijfitiovt  a  tomby  as  a  monument  [see  Buri- 
al]) is  also  in  some  passages  of  the  common  vers,  the 
rendering  of  5lX*,^,  sheol'^  ^^^Ci  hades  [see  Sheol; 
Hades]  ;  once  of  nn^T,  shach^ath  (Job  xxxiii,  22),  the 
pit  or  open  sepulchre,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  and 
once  erroneously  of  "^^a,  ftci',  prayer  (Job  xxx,  24). 
See  Tomb. 

Sepulchres  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  were,  as  still 
among  all  Orientals  (Schweigger,  Retsen^  p.  199;  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  192 ;  Hasselquist,  p.  35  sq.),  outside  of  cit- 
ies (see  Lightfoot,  Jlor.  I/cb.  p.  167 ;  according  to  the 
Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  ii,  9,  at  least  fifty  yards  distant 
from  the  city  walls),  in  the  open  field  (Luke  vii,  12 ; 
John  xi,  30 ;  compare  Cicero,  Leg.  ii,  23 ;  adfamil.  iv, 
12,  9 ;  Plutarch,  A  rat.  53 ;  Theocr.  vii,  10 ;  Homer,  //. 
vii,  435  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Mos.  JRecht.  iv,  807).  Only 
kings  (1  Kings  ii,  10;  xvi,  6,  28;  2  Kings  x,  35;  xiii, 
9 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14 ;  xxviii,  27)  and  prophets  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  1 ;  xxviii,  8)  were  allowed  to  be  buried  within 
cities  (Harmer,06*.  ii,  129  sq. ;  compare  Thucyd.  v,  11 ; 
Potter,  Gr.  Ant.  ii,  427  sq. ;  when  it  is  said  that  any 
one  was  interred  in  his  house  [1  Kings  ii,  84 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  20],  we  must  understand  the  grounds  or  envi- 
rons of  the  house  to  be  meant,  i.  e.  the  garden  [comp. 
Numb,  xix,  16]  ;  it  was  otherwise  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  Isitlore,  Orig.  x,  2).  Generally  the  graves 
were  pits  or  grottoes  (Gen.  xxiii,  17 ;  xxxv,  8 ;  1  Sam. 
zxxi,  13;  2  Kings  xxi,  18,  26;  John  xix,  41;  comp. 
Strabo,  xiv,  636;  Virgil,  ^n.  xi,  851),  shady  spots 
under  trees  or  in  gardens  being  preferred  (Eck,  De  se- 
pulcris  in  hortis,  Meining.  1738  sq. ;  Walch,  Obserw,  in 
Matt,  ex  inscript.  p.  89) ;  and  these  excavations  were 
either  natural,  with  which  Palestine  abounds  [see 
Cave],  or  oftener  artificial,  dug  for  this  purpose  (and 
walled  up ;  see  Knobel,  Jesa.  p.  99),  or  hewn  in  rocks 
(Isa.  xxii,  16;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  Matt,  xxvii,  60; 
John  xi,  38 ;  Luke  xxiii,  53),  sometimes  very  spacious 
and  with  numerous  side-passages  and  chambers  {Baba 
BathrOy  vi,  8)  ;  there  are  also  instances  of  graves  sunk 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground  (Luke  xi,  44),  and  such 
were  occasionally  situated  on  hills  (2  Kings  xxiii,  16 ; 
comp.  Isidore,  Origg,  ii,  11).     Not  only  in  the  case  of 


kings  and  nobles  (2  Kings  ix,  28 ;  2  Chron.  zxxii,  3^* 
xxxv^  24 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  70 ;  ix,  19 ;  xiii,  25,  etc.),  but  iu 
every  good  family  (Gen.  xxiii,  20 ;  Judg.  viii,  32 ;  2 
Sam'  ii,  32;  1  Kings  xui,  22;  Tobit  xiv,  12;  1  Mace. 
ii,  70),  were  there  hereditary  vaults  (it  was  a  deep  dis- 
grace to  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinction  to  be 
buried  among  those  of  the  populace,  Jer.  xxvi,  23)  ; 
and  it  appears  the  very  natural  desire  of  tiiose  dyinj^ 
abroad  to  repose  in  such  family  cemeteries  (Gen.  xlvii, 
29;  1,  5;  2  Sam.  xix,  87;  1  Kings  xiii,  22,  31 ;  Keb. 
ii,  3 ;  comp.  Sophocles,  Electray  1131  sq. ;  Anliiol.  Gr. 
iii,  25,  75 ;  Justin,  iii,  5 ;  see  Zeibich,  De  sepuUura  u 
terra  saneta  a  Jacobo  et  Josepho  expetUoj  Viteb.  1742 ; 
Semler,  De  patriarcharum  ut  in  Palcest.  sepelirentur  dc^ 
sideriof  Halse,  1756;    Carpzov,  in  Ugolini  7%tmmr. 
xxxiii).     But  whoever  had  not  such  a  hereditary  sep- 
ulchre wished  none  the  less  to  rest  in  the  land  of  has 
fathers  (2  Mace,  v,  10),  in  the  sacred  soil  (JoBephns, 
i4n/.  X,  4,  3).     For  the  poor  were  (later)  public  bnri> 
al-places  assigned  (Jer.  xxvi,  23;  2  Kings  xxiii,  6; 
comp.  Matt,  xxvii,  7).     As  a  protection  chiefly  against 
the  carnivorous  jackals  (Pliny,  viii,  44),  the  gravea 
were  closed  with  doors  or  large  stones  (Matt,  xxvii, 
60 ;  xxviii,  2 ;  John  xi,  88) ;  and  in  the  month  Adar 
(March),  after  the  rainy  reason  {Shekal.  i,  1),  they 
were  (in  the  post-exilian  period)  whitewashed  afresh 
{Maaser  Sheni,  v,  1),  in  order  to  warn  the  great  mul- 
titudes of  strangers  visiting  the  Passover  against  con- 
tact (Matt,  xxiii,  27 ;  see  Lightfoot  and  Schdttgen,  ad 
loc. ;  comp.  Walch,  Observ.  in  Mt.  ex  uucr.  p.  65  sq. ; 
and  Reussteuch,  De  sepulcris  calce  notatisj  in  Ugolini 
Thesavr.  xxxiii),  which  caused  pollution  (Numb,  xix, 
16;  comp.  Josephus,  Ani.  xviii,  2,  3).     There  are  still 
many  such  sepulchrid  grottoes  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Idumsea  generally  (see  Pococke,  East,  ii,  70, 100,  etc. ; 
Burckhardt,  i,  220  sq. ;  Kobinson,  i,  78  sq. ;  ii,  175  sq., 
663 ;  iii,  317, 692).    They  descend  sometimes  vertical- 
ly, sometimes  horizontally  in  the  earth,  the  former  by 
steps.    Within  are  usually  found  several  chambers  or 
apartments,  of  which  one  sometimes  lies  deeper  than 
another.    Most  of  them  have  on  the  side- walls  cells,  six 
to  seven  feet  long,  in  which  the  bodies  are  deposited. 
Among  those  found  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  tradition 
assigns  special  names  and  origin,  are  the  S^mkAres 
of  the  Kings  (perhaps  derived  from  2  Chron.  xxi,  20 : 
xxviii,  27  ;  compare  Neh.  iii,  16;  Acts  ii,  29 ;  see  Kie- 
buhr.  Travels,  iii,  63;  RosenmUller,  Atiaih.  II,  ii,  269 
sq. ;  Kobinson,  i,  398  sq. ;  ii,  183 ;  compare  Hottinger, 
Cippi  Hfhraici,  Heidelb.  1659  [also  in  Ugolini  Thuaur. 
xxxiii]).     They  consist  of  an  anteroom  and  seven 
chambers,  lying  on  the  north  of  the  city,  east  of  the 
main  road  to  Kablus,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  nobility,  and  not  merely,  if  at  all,  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  kings.     See  Jerusalem.    Far  more  impoeing 
are  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  and  especially  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  is  the  tomb  of  king  Osymandyas  (Diod. 
Sic.  i,  47  sq.),  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant  (Po- 
cocke, i,  159).     Above  the  tombs  were  fh>m  the  earli- 
est  times  erected  monuments  (Gen.  xxxv,  20,  lias's, 
as  often  on  the  Phcenician  grave-stones),  originally  of 
rough  stone  or  earth  (Job  xxi,  32 ;  comp.  Homer,  //. 
xxiii,  255  sq. ;  Virgil,  jEn.  vi,  865),  later  in  the  form 
of  splendid  mausolea  (1  Mace,  xiii,  27  sq. ;  Josephus, 
Ant,  vii,  10,  3;  xx,  4,  8;  comp.  Pausanias,  viii,  16,  3; 
see  Salmasius,  ad  8oUn.  p.  851;  Zom,  in  the  ATw. 
Miscell.  Lips,  v,  218  sq.)  with  various  devices  (?  2  Sam. 
xviii,  18).     To  open  a  grave  forcibly  in  order  to  ab- 
stract the  ornaments  (Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  3,  4 ;  xiii,  8, 
4),*weapons  (Ezek.  xxxii,  27 ;  1  Mace,  xiii,  29 ;  Cur- 
tius,  X,  1, 31),  or  other  articles  deposited  with  the  body 
(comp.  Sept.  Vat.  at  Josh,  xxiv,  30;  Jerome,  ad  Jer. 
vii;  RosenmUller,  Morgenl.  iii,  10),  or  even  tlie  bones 
of  the  interred,  was  in  all  antiquity  regarded  as  a 
shameful  piece  of  barbarity  (Jer.  viii,  1 ;  Baruch,  ii, 
24 ;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xiii,  86 ;  xiv,  63 ;  see  W^&chter, 
Ueber  Mescheid,  bei  d.  Rom,  p.  209  sq. ;  Abegg,  Strttf' 
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rechiaweis,  p.  726  sq.)«  That  the  relics  of  the  dead 
were  thus  pillaged  for  magical  purposes  (Apul.  Metam, 
ii,  p.  38,  Bip. ;  Horace,  Epod,  xiv,  47  sq. ;  Lacan,  vi, 
533  ;  comp.  Brouckhus.  ad  TUndl.  i,  2, 47  sq.)  does  not 
appear  very  clearly  from  Isa.  Ixv,  4.  There  are  scrip- 
tural traces  of  the  popular  idea  that  graves  were  the 
residence  of  daemons  (comp.  Matt,  yiii,  28),  who  were 
perhaps  connected  with  soothsaying  (Acts  xvi,  16); 
others,  however,  refer  such  allusions  to  the  supersti- 
tious notions  respecting  offering  to  the  manes  of  the 
departed  (ii^fericB^febrtuUionet ;  compare  Athen.  iii,  98 ; 
Macrob.  :Sat.  i,  13,  p.  263,  Bip. ;  Barhebr.  Chron,  p. 
256),  or  a  species  of  necromancy  practised  in  such  spots 
(see  Gregor.  Kazianz.  Or,  in  Julian,  p.  91 ;  Otho,  Lex. 
Eabb.  p.  171).  The  graves  of  the  prophets  and  holy 
persons  were  (in  post-exilian  times)  sedulously  re- 
paired and  adorned  (Matt,  xxiii,  29 ;  see  Schdttgen, 
Jlor.  Ilebr.  i,  205 ;  Eckbard,  De  cedificatione  et  exoma- 
Uone  gepulcrorumj  Jena,  1746),  a  tribute  of  reverence 
(and  eventually  of  grateful  reparation,  Matt,  xxiii,  80 
sq.),  which  was  not  unknown  likewise  in  Greek  an- 
tiquity (ifiliAn,  Var.  Hist,  xii,  7 ;  Diod.  Siculus,  xi,  33 ; 
Athen.  xiii,  593 ;  Suetonius,  Octav.  xviii ;  the  Greeks 
even  anointed  the  tombs  of  honored  men,  Plutarch, 
Alex.  c.  15),  and  still  general  in  the  East  (Kampfer, 
AnuBTi.  p.  109  sq. ;  Robinson,  ii,  708).  See  generally 
Nicolai,  De  tepulcris  Hebr.  (L.  B.  1706;  also  in  Ugo- 
lino,  xxxiii) ;  Fuhrmann,  Hist,  Untersuch  ub.  der  Be- 
ffrabnisspUUze  der  Alien  (Halle,  1800).^Winer,  i,  443. 
See  Sepulchre. 

Oravel  (y'4^i  chatsaitt\  something  Irohen  off 
small ;  gravel-stone.  Pro  v.  xx,  17 ;  Lam.  iii,  16.  In 
Psa.  lxxvii,7,  ?]'^acxn,  **  thine  arrotr*,"  is  regarded  by 
FUrst  as  a  reduplicative  form  from  vn ;  in  Isa.  xlviii, 
19, 1*^ni37p,  erroneously  **the  gravel  thereof,"  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  in  ^^^Z3  preceding,  and  stands 
elliptically  for  ''  [the  issue  of]  its  boiceii"  sc.  the 
sea's,  i.  e.  the  fish  that  spawn  so  numerously),  com- 
minuted rock,  coarser  than  sand,  but  smaller  than 
stones,  forminjc  a  large  part  of  whit  is  known  geolog- 
ically as  "  drift"  or  diluvium  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     See  Land. 

« 

Graven  Image  (^DO,  pe'sel,  plnr.  d'^b'^DB,  a 
carrnng).  From  the  passage  in  Deut.  xxvii,  15, 
"  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  mol- 
ten image,  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,  the  work  of 
the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  and  putteth  it  in  a  se- 
cret place ;  and  all  the  people  shall  answer  and  say. 
Amen,"  we  may  fairly  infer  with  Michaells,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses^  that  there  was  a 
marked  distinction  between  idols  and  images,  or  rather 
between  idolatry  and  image- worship,  which  appears  to 
have  prevailed  fk'om  the  earliest  times.  See  Idol. 
Petel^  or  graven  image,  seems  to  refer  to  the  household 
gods ;  an  idol  is  termed  b*^VM,  elil\  and  in  some  places 
?!lil,  As'6e/,  both  words  having  a  similar  signification, 
that  of  ♦  *  vain,  null,  void."  The  distinction  is  particu- 
larly marked  in  Psa.  xc,  7:  *' Confounded  be  all  they 
that  serve  graven  images,  that  boast  themselves  of 
idols."  Jahn  says  {Archaol.  §400),  "Everj'  nation 
and  city  had  its  own  gods,  which  at  first  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  the  worship  of  some  particular  fam- 
ily merely,  but  were  at  length  worshipped  by  the  otb- 
er  families  of  that  town  or  nation,  yet  every  family 
bad  its  separate  household  or  tutelary  god.  No  one 
felt  himself  bound  to  worship  every  god,  but  paid  his 
honors,  as  he  chose,  to  those  he  deemed  most  propi- 
tious or  most  powerful.  But  still  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  wholly  to  neglect  other  gods,  lest  perchance, 
thinking  themselves  contemned  by  such  neglect,  they 
nhould  revenge  themselves  by  sending  some  evil  retri- 
bution." (See  Reineccius,  De  nan  fadendo  sculpHU, 
Weissenfels,  1724.)  See  Tbraphim. 
'  **  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 


extent  of  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  second  com« 
mandment;  some  (including  early  Jewish  commenta- 
tors) have  contended  that  all  imitative  art  was  forbid- 
den :  against  this  extreme  view  Michaelis  protests 
{Laws  of  Moses,  art.  250),  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  certain  figures  were  in  fact  made  by  God*s  own 
command.  Both  in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
many  objects  were  provided  which  would  put  under 
contribution  largely  the  arts  of  carving  and  engrav- 
ing, e.  g.  the  two  cherubim  in  the  holy  of  holies  (Exod. 
XXV,  18,  20) ;  the  floral  ornaments  of  the  golden  can- 
dlestick (xxv,  84) ;  the  various  embroidered  hangings 
of  the  sanctuary  (ch.  xxvi) ;  and  the  brazen  serpent 
(Numb,  xxi,  8,  9).  So  again  in  the  Temple,  besides 
the  cherubim,  there  were  on  the  walls  various  figures 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  brazen  sea^  as  it  was  called, 
which  rested  on  twelve  brazen  oxen.  Ezekiel's  tem- 
ple, in  like  manner,  has  cherubim  with  the  heads  of 
men  and  lions.  Even  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
when  men  severely  interpreted  the  prohibition  of  the 
commandment,  there  were  figures  of  animals  on  the 
golden  candlestick  (Reland,  De  Spoliis  TempU  Hier.  in 
Arcu  TiHano\  and  vines  with  pendent  clusters  on  the 
roof  of  the  second  Temple,  and  the  golden  symbolic 
vine  over  the  large  gate.  Not  the  making  of  images 
as  works  of  art,  but  the  vorskip  of  them,  was  excluded 
by  the  Decalogue.  Among  tiie  Mohammedans,  the 
more  liberal  Persians  (followers  of  All)  allow  them- 
selves the  fullest  latitude,  and  paint  and  mould  the 
human  figure,  while  their  stricter  rivals  confine  their 
art  to  representations  of  trees  and  fruits,  or  inanimate 
objects ;  but  all  alike  abhor  all  attempts  to  represent 
God,  or  even  their  saints  (Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible^  Deut. 
V,  8,  9).  There  were,  however,  from  whatever  cause, 
limitations  in  fact,  which  the  artisans  who  ornamented 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  observed.  In  the  for- 
mer, nothing  is  mentioned  as  fabricated  of  iron ;  nor 
is  skill  in  manipulating  this  metal  included  among  the 
qualifications  of  the  artificer  Bezaleel ;  while  *  in  the 
Temple  there  is  no  mention  made  of  sculptured  stones 
in  any  part  of  the  building.  All  the  decorations  were 
either  carved  in  wood  and  then  overlaid  with  metal, 
or  wholly  cast  in  metal.  Even  the  famous  pillars  of 
Jachin  and  Boaz  were  entirely  of  brass*  (Kitto  on  2 
Chron.  iii,  6).  The  qualifications  of  the  accomplished 
men  who  built  the  Tabernacle  (Bezaleel  and  Aholiab) 
and  the  Temple  (Hiram)  are  carefully  indicated;  to 
the  former,  especially  Bezaleel,  is  attributed  skill  in 
'carving*  and  *  sculpture*  (Exod.  xxxi,  5),  whereas 
the  latter  seems  to  have  rather  executed  his  decora- 
tive works  by  fusile  processes  (comp.  1  Kings  vii,  14, 
15  with  46;  MUller's  Ancient  Art,  by  Leitqh,  p.  216; 
and  De  Wette's  Archatol.  §  106)"  (Kitto,  s.  v.  Carved 
Work).     See  Graving. 

Graverol,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  born  at  Nismes,  July  28, 1647  (Sept.  11, 1636,  ac- 
cording to  Graverol  de  Floghrevar).  After  studying 
theology  at  Geneva,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Pra* 
del  (Vivarais)  in  1671.  In  1672  he  removed  to  Lyons. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to 
Holland,  remained  a  while  in  Amsterdam,  and  finally 
went  to  take  charge  of  a  French  contrregation  in  Lon* 
don.  He  died  there  in  1730,  according  to  Menard ;  in 
1718,  according  to  Watt.  He  wrote  De  Eeliffiontim  Con- 
cUfatoribus  (Lausanne,  1674, 12mo,  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  J.  Rolegravius) : — VEglise  protesiante  juMi' 
fife  par  VEglise  romaine  sur  quelqws  points  de  confro- 
verse  (Geneva,  1682, 12mo,  Anon.) : — Prnjet  de  reunion 
entre  les  protestants  de  la  Grande-BrOagne  (Lond.  1689, 
8vo) : — Moses  vindicatiu  adv.  Th.  Bvmetii  archteologicu 
pkUosopht'cas  (Amst.  1694,  12mo): — Des  Points  fondo' 
mentaux  de  la  Religion  chrHienne  (Amst.  1697,  8vo). 
See  Moreri,  Diet,  hist. ;  Bayle,  (Euvres  diveraes,  iv,  605 
and  610 ;  Michel  Nicholas,  Hi^,  litter,  de  Nimes,  vol. 
ii ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginerale,  xxi,  746. 

GraTes,  giy«m  Ati^^ill,  a  Baptist  pastor  and 
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mrher,  was  bom  at  Wendell,  Maas.,  in  1818.  In  boy- 
hood he  was  a  precocioiu  student.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebuiy  College,  Vt.,  in  1884.  On  account  of  im- 
paired health  he  did  not  poraae  a  regular  course  of 
study  for  the  miniBtry,  but  was  ordained  in  1887  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  became  in  1840  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Lynn,  and  in  1842  editor  of  the  Christian  Re- 
JkctoTj  a  paper  which  has  since,  in  conjunction  with 
another,  become  a  journal  of  extensive  influence.  In- 
firm health  sent  him  to  Cuba  in  1845,  and  to  reside  in 
Jamaica  in  1846-49.  He  returned  without  essential 
benefit,  and  died  in  1850.  He  was  author  of  The  Fam- 
ily Circle  :—T%e  Attractions  ofjieuvtn,    (L.  £.  S.) 

Orawes,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  learned  Irish  divine, 
was  bom  at  Kilfinnan,  Limerick,  Oct.  1, 1763,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow  in  1786.  In  1818  he  became  dean  of  Ar- 
dagh,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity.  He  died  Mar. 
29, 1829.  Home  pronounces  his  Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (1807,  2  vols.  8vo)  **  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  Biblical  student."  Besides  that  learned  work, 
which  passed  through  several  editions,  he  wrote  The 
Apostles  andEoangeHsts  not  EnthMsiasU  (1798)  i^Scrip- 
tiral  Proofs  of  the  Trimiif  (four  discourses) : — A  bsobite 
Predestination  compared  wUh  the  Scripture  statement  of 
the  Justice  of  God: — Prtdestmation  rrpugnant  to  the  gen- 
end  tenor  of  Scripture  (Lond.  1825, 8vo).  These,  with 
a  number  of  Sermons^  are  given  in  his  Whole  Works 
noso  frsi  collected  (London,  1H40, 4  vols.  8vo),  of  which 
vol.  i  contains  a  memoir  of  his  Ufe  and  Writinge  by 
his  son,  R.  U.  Graves,  D.D. 

Graving.  There  is  much  indistinctness  in  the 
terms  of  this  ancient  art  of  the  Jews,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  one  and  the  same  artisan  combined,  in  skill 
and  practice,  many  branches,  which  the  modem  prin- 
ciple of  '^  division  of  labor*'  has  now  assigned  to  differ- 
ent pursuits.  Thus  Aholiab  was  not  only  *'an  en- 
graver," but  also  **a  cunning  workman"  in  general 
art,  "  and  an  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and 
in  scarlet  and  fine  linen'*  (Exod.  xxxviti,  23).  In  like 
manner  Bezaleel  is  described  as  accomplished  *4n  all 
manner  of  workmanship;  and  to  devise  curious  works, 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the 
cutting  of  stones  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood, 
to  make  any  manner  of  cunning  work"  (Exod.  xxxv, 
81-83).  These  numerous  gifts  they  both  possessed 
and  practiced  themselves,  and  imparted  to  others ;  so 
that  they  formed  an  early  school  of  art  to  supply  the 
demand  created  by  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
the  members  of  which  school  were  as  comprehensive 
in  their  attainments  as  their  great  teachers  (Exod. 
xxxv,  34 ;  xxxvi,  i,  2).  The  same  combination  of 
arts  seems  to  have  characterized  the  later  school, 
which  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  David,  when 
preparing  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  15 ;  xxviii,  21).  Many  of  these  artificers  were 
PboDnicians,  whom  the  king  had  invited  to  his  new 
capital  (2  Sam.  v,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  1).  In  the  next 
reign,  Hiram,  to  whose  genius  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
owed  much  of  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  details,  as 
well  as  its  sacred  vessels  (1  Kings  vit,  15-45),  was  a 
native  of  Tyre,  the  son  of  a  Tyrian  artificer  by  an  Is- 
raelitish  mother.  This  man's  skill  was  again  as  com- 
prehensive as  that  of  his  great  predecessors  (v,  14). 

1.  !3^n,  chatsab\  although  once  in  the  A.  V.  (Job 
xix,  24)  translated  "  graven'*  (with  an  undoubted  ref- 
erence to  the  ancient  art  of  engraving),  is  generally 
used  to  indicate  the  rougher  work  of  hewing  stone  or 
wood,  in  quarry  or  forest.  In  Prov.  ix,  1,  indeed,  it  is 
applied  to  the  finer  art  of  hewing  or  fashioning  pt/2ar«; 
but  its  usual  ol)jective8  of  ^KSl  (cistern^  Jer.  ii,  13), 

^ISp  (*^P^hre,  Isa.  xxii,  16),  3p|^  (wine-press,  Isa.  v, 
2),  prove  that  !12CM  has  to  do  with  rougher  operations 
than  those  which  fall  under  our  idea  of  "engraving." 


(But  see  below,  under  P9.)    Thia  word  U  oomirasted 
with 

2.  d^in*  charash'  (or,  as  it  once  occon,  rt'^l^*  cha- 
rath%  in^Exod.  xxxii,  16),  which  is  used  to  describe 
"  engraving"  in  Jer.  xvu,  1.     In  Gen.  iv,  22  the  par- 
ticipial derivative  of  this  root  is  employcMd  in  the  de- 
scription of  Tubal-cain,  the  Biblical  progenitor  of  all 
artificers  of  the  kind  indicated  in  this  article.     But  it 
is  less  in  the  verbal  forms  than  in  the  notrn  C*^n  that 
this  word  expresses  the  art  before  us.     An  a  noon  it 
occurs  more  than  thirty  times,  and  is  rendered  vari- 
ously in  A.  V.  ("engraver,"  "craftsman,"  "smith." 
"artificer,"  etc.).     Though  it  indicates  artistic  work 
by.^  instraments,  in  metal,  wood,  and  atone,  and  is 
thus  opposed  to  the  rougher  operations  of  22Cn,  it  yet 
includes  other  usages,  which  remove  it  from  the  spe- 
cific sense  of  our  art.     (Thus,  while  with  "i^fit  alone, 
Exod.  xxviii,  11,  it  may  well  refer  to  the  fine  work 
of  the  engraver  in  stone,  yet  in  the  phrase  'i^K  "^C^n 
*y^yi,  literally,  heneer  of  the  stone  of  the  wcM^i  Sun. 
V,  11;  or  more  simply  *1*^p  '^^"'H  [worfaers  ^tsoB], 
1  Chron.  xiv,  1,  it  can  hardly  describe  a  higher  art 
than  what  is  attributed  to  it  in  A.  V.— that  of  the  ordi- 
nary "  mason ;"  similarly  with  C*^:s^,  lunger,  it  poinU 
to  the  work  of  the  "  carpenter,"  1  Chron.  ziv,  1,  etc. ; 
and  with  ^T'^a.  tron,  to  that  of  the  "  amith"  or  inm- 
founder.)   The  prevalent  idea,  however,  of  0"in  is  the 
subtle  work  of  the  finer  arts ;  and  with  thia  well  agree 
such  passages  as  Prov.  vi,  18,  where  the  word  describes 
the  "  heart  that  deviseth  wicked  imaginations,"  and  1 
Sam.  xxiii,  9,  where  it  is  predicated  of  Saul,  **  secret- 
ly practinng  mischief*  (Hiph.  part.  C'^*nnp   h^lKO 
^^^O)-     Gesenius  (Thes.  Beb,  p.  529)  has^  collected 
instances  of  the  like  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  other 
Shemitic  languages,  and  compares  it  with  the  "  doli 
fiibricator"  of  Virgil,  yEneid,  u,  264 ;  and  the  cognstfl 
phrases,  *'fabricare  quid\ns,**  Plautns,  Asin.  i,  1,  B9; 
and  doXovTivxtiv^KaKd  ret>)^f(r,of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
and  rtieraivta^ai  firpnv,  lUad,  x,  19.     In  connection 
with  the  word  ^^H,  we  have  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  14,  an 
indication  that,  even  in  early  times,  enconngement 
was  given  to  associations  of  art  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  by  providing  for  their  members  a  local  habita- 
tion in  which  to  pursue  their  calling,  which  is  proved 
to  have  been  an  honorable  one  from  the  illustriooa 
names  that  are  associated  with  its  pursuit  (ver.  13, 
14).     From  this  passage  (of  ver.  14,  compared  witk 
ver.  21  and  28),  we  further  learn  that  the  various  arts 
were  hereditary  in  certain  families.   (The  word  "  stone- 
squarers,"  in  1  Kings  v,  18,  is  a  dififerent  term.    See 

GiBLITE.) 

8.  p)?n,  chakak\  describes  a  branch  of  art  which 
more  literally  coincides  with  our  idea  of  engraving. 
In  Ezek.  iv,  1  the  word  is  used  of  engraving  a  plan 
or  map;  in  Job  xix,  28,  of  inscribing  upon  tablets 
(of  stone  or  metal),  a  very  early  instance  of  the  art; 
similarly  in  Isa.  xxx,  8 ;  while  in  Eaek.  xxiii,  14 
(njsns  "^eSK)  the  word  seems  to  indicate  painting, 
portraying  m  colors  (^OISS  D*^^J?n);  and  the  addi- 
tion of  '^■'jSH-V?,  upon  the  wall,  raises  the  suspicion 
that  fresco  art,  which  was  known  to  very  ancient  na- 
tions, including  the  Eg^'ptians,  was  practiced  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  admired,  if  not  imitated  by  the  Jews ; 
comp.  ver.  14, 16, 16.  (On  the  art  of  coloring  as  known 
to  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  etc.,  pee  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  On  Color  and  Taste,  p.  168.)    The  Sept 
renders  the  remarkable  phrase  before  ns,  l^t^o^l^^ 
vol  iv  ypai^iSi,  without  specifying  color;  but  Sitb- 
machus,  the  Vulgate,  the  Peshito,  and  the  Cbaldee 
paraphrase  all  include  in  their  vereions  the  express 
ideaofro/(7r.    The  idea  ofcorf/u/oiMlaccifrale  art  which 

is  implied  in  the  term  nnder  conBideration  imp''^ 
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mach  beauty  to  the  passage  in  Isa.  xl,  16,  "  Behold,  / 
have  graven  thee  upon  the  pahns  of  my  hands,"  where 
the  same  word  is  used.  (There  is  here  an  allusion  to 
the  Eastern  custom  of  tracing  out  on  the  hands  the 
sketches  of  eminent  cities  or  places,  and  then  rubbing 
them  with  the  powder  of  the  hermah  or  cypress,  and  so 
making  the  marks  perpetual.  Maundiell  (Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  Jeruialemj  p.  100  [London,  1810])  de- 
scribes the  process  of  "  pilgrims  having  their  arms  and 
hands  marked  with  the  uwal  eneigne  of  Jenualem,^' 
See  also  RosenmUUer,  ad  loc,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Notm  in  Lowlkn  Predeet.  [Oxford,  1821],  p.  501,  502; 
and  Burder's  Oriental  Cuttonu  [Lond.  1840],  p.  149.) 
The  second  clause  of  this  passage,  '*  Thy  walls  are 
continually  before  me,"  may  be  compared  with  Isa. 
XX i 1, 16,  where  our  verb  ppn  is  also  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  engraved  plan  or  sketch  of  a  house  for  ar- 
chitectural purposes.  Among  other  applications  of 
the  art  indicated  by  this  word  may  be  mentioned  mon- 
umental stones,  such  as  the  '^T^n  *i3K  of  1  Sam.  vii, 
12,  with  suitable  inscriptions;  see  especially  Deut. 
xxvii,  2-8. 

4.  In  bos,  jxuaT,  and  its  noun  bOB,  ne'je^  (always 
rendered  in  A.  V.  ^^ graven  image'^f  we  have  the  opera- 
tion rather  of  the  sculptor's  or  the  carver's  art  than  the 
engraver's.  In  several  passages  of  Isaiah  (xxx,  22 ; 
xl,19 ;  xli,  7 ;  xliv,  12-15)  curious  details  are  given  of 
the  fabrication  of  idols,  which  afforded  much  employ- 
ment to  the  various  artificers  engaged  in  the  compli- 
cated labor  of  image-manufacture  (see  also  Jer.  x,  8-9, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  wrought  and  pre- 
pared metal  for  covering  the  idol  was  imported,  and 
put  on  by  Jewish  artisans).  Working  in  ivorg  was 
common  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson's  Anc, 
Egyptians,  iii,  169),  the  Assyrians  (Layard's  Nineveh^  ii, 
420),  the  ancient  Greeks  (Grote's  Greece,  vi,  30-82), 
and  the  artiricers  of  Jerusalem  (Solomon's  ivory  throne, 
1  Kings  X,  18 ;  ivory  palaces,  Psa.  xlv,  8 ;  iyoiy  beds, 
Amos  vi,  4)  and  of  Samaria  (Ahab's  ivory  house,  1 
Kings  xxii,  39;  which  was  not  an  uncommon  luxury, 
Amos  iii,  15).  No  doubt  the  alliance  of  the  royal 
houses  of  Israel  and  (indirectly)  of  Judah  with  the 
Phoenician  monarch  (1  Kings  xvi,  81)  was  the  means 
of  attracting  many  of  the  artificers  of  Tyre,  and  Sidon, 
and  Gebal  to  the  metropolis  of  each  of  the  Jewish  king- 
doms ;  both  in  Solomon's  time  and  in  Ahab's,  ivory- 
sculpture  was  probably  a  Phoenician  art.  The  neigh- 
boring idolators,  whose  example  was  so  disastrous  to 
Israel,  were  skilled  in  image-manufacture.  From  Deut. 
vii,  25  it  appears  that  the  body  of  the  idol  was  of  sculp- 
tured wood,  overlaid  with  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  passage,  1  Sam.  vi,  2-12,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Philistines  had  artificers  in  the  precious  met- 
als capable  of  forming  the  figures  of  small  animals ; 
and  their  idols  that  were  taken  from  the  spoils  of  the 
great  battle  of  Baal-perazim  were  probably  graven  of 
wood  (1  Chron.  xiv,  12). 

5.  nPB,  paihacy  (in  Piel  and  Pual),  is  perhaps  dis- 
tinguished from  the  term  we  have  just  considered 
(^0&)  by  being  used  to  describe  figures  in  re/ie/* rather 
than  statues,  such  as  the  cherubic  figures  on  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  (see  1  Chron.  iii,  7).  Compare  the  cog- 
nate noun  n^ns,  ^to^oc^  engraved  figure,  in  1  Kings 
vi,  29,  which  passage  informs  us  that  the  Temple  walls 
were  lavishly  adorned  with  these  figures,  standing  out 
probably  in  various  degrees  of  relief  (see  also  other 
but  similar  work,  described  by  this  verb,  1  Kings  vii, 
86).  The  chief  application,  however,  of  the  word  is  to 
the  cutting  and  engraving  of  precious  stones  and  met- 
als (ifUagKo  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  raised 
work  of  cameos,  etc.),  such  as  the  breastplate  of  the 
high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  9-11,  21),  and  the  plate  of 
his  mitre  (ver.  36, 87).  The  mystic  engravmg  of  Zech. 
iii,  9  is  likewise  described  in  the  same  terms.  The 
splendid  jewelry  of  Solomon's  time,  as  referred  to  in 


the  Canticles,  i,  10, 11,  is  best  classed  under  the  art  uu 
dicated  by  nrs  and  its  derivatives.  From  Isa.  iii,  18, 
24,  it  appears  that  this  art  of  the  goldsmith  continued 
rife  in  later  reigns,  and  was  not  unknown  even  after 
the  captivity  (see  Zech.  vi,  11).  The  neighboring  na- 
tions were  no  less  skilled  in  this  branch  of  art ;  for  in- 
stance, the  Egyptians^  Exod.  xii,  35,  compared  with 
xxxii,  2,  8 ;  the  Canaamtes,  Josh,  vi,  19 ;  the  Afidian- 
iteSf  Numb',  xxxi,  50,  and  (afterwards)  Judg.  vlii,  24^ 
26;  the  Ammonites^  1  Chron.  xx,  2 ;  the  Syrians  of  Zo- 
liah  and  Hamath,  2  Sam.  vlii,  7-11. 

6.  r^bpQ,  fnUda'alh,  like  our  last  term  of  art,  de- 
scribes sculpture  in  relief  (FUrst,  Z7«5r.  Worterb,  i,  780); 
it  occurs  1  Kings  vi,  18,  29  (*'  carved  figures"  of  chor- 
ubims),  32 ;  vii,  31  (*'  gravings)." 

7.  hS'^H,  cheWety  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xxxii,  4  (A.  V. 
•*a  graving  tooC^  and  in  Isa.  viii,  1  (A.  V.  *'a/xr»"). 
This  was  rather  the  scalprum  fabrile  of  the  Romans 
(Livy  xxvii,  49)  than  the  stylus  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
G.  and  R,  Antiq,  s.  v.  Scalptura.  For  two  other  opin- 
ions as  to  the  meaning  of  13*^11  in  Exod.  xxxii,  4,  see 
Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  520). 

S7,  et  (which  in  Psa.  xlv,  2  and  Jer.  viii,  8,  means  a 

writer's  style  or  reed),  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
previous  word  in  the  other  places  of  its  occurrence  (Job 

xix,  24 ;  Jer.  xvii,  1) ;  here  it  has  the  epithet  ^pS,  i.  q. 
*^  pen  of  iron."  The  occurrence  of  E37,  in  Job  xix,  24, 
imparts  to  the  *)^32Cn]^  the  idea  of  a  finer  art  than  is 
usually  expressed  by  that  verb  (see  De  Saulcy's  Hist, 
de  Fart  Judalque,  Paris,  1858). — Kitto,  s.  v.  Engraving. 
See  Cabve. 

Gray  (some  form  of  the  root  3*^18,  sib),  applied  to 
the  hair  as  an  indication  of  old  age  (q.  v.),  which  in 
the  East  is  universally  respected  (Prov.  xx,  29).  See 
Hair. 

Gray  Friars.  One  of  the  mendicant  orders,  oth- 
erwise called  Franciscans,  Minorites,  etc.  The  name 
was  given  from  the  color  of  the  dress  which  they  wore. 
See  Franciscans. 

Gray,  James,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associated 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Corvoam,  Ireland,  Dec. 
25, 1770.  He  entered  the  college  of  Glasgow  in  1790 ; 
graduated  in  1793 ;  afterward  studied  theology  under 
the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Monaghan.  In  1797  he  sailed  for  America. 
After  laboring  with  great  acceptance  at  Washington, 
N.  Y.,  until  1808)  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
Spruce-street  Church,  in  connection  with  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod,  Philadelphia.  In  1805  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  es- 
tablishing the  theological  seminary  of  the  Associated 
Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1808 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bible  Society,  and  was  for  a  long  time  its  cor- 
responding secretary.  At  this  time,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  he  opened  a  classical  academy,  which 
soon  obtained  great  repute.  After  several  years  of 
this  labor  he  resigned  the  school,  and  also  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  certain  points  in  the- 
ology until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Grettysburg, 
Pa.,  Sept  20, 1824.  His  literary  reputation  rests  chief- 
ly on  his  M^iaiorial  Reign  of  the  Son  of  God,  He  also 
edited  for  one  year  a  Th«)logical  Review,  and  published 
several  Occasional  Sermons, — Sprague,  Annals  (Associ- 
ate Ref.),  ix,  94. 

Gray,  Robert,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Bristol,  was  born  at 
London  in  1762.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  took 
orders,  and  became  successively  vicar  of  Farringdon 
(Berkshire),  rector  of  Craik  (Yorkshire)  in  1802,  and 
canon  of  Durham  in  1804.  His  benevolence,  and  the 
talents  evinced  in  his  works,  caused  him  to  be  appoint- 
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ed  by  lord  Liverpool's  cabinet  to  the  bishopric  of  Bris- 
tol in  1827.  He  was  very  popular  in  this  position,  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington  offered  him  the  see  of  Bangor. 
He  declined,  and  died  soon  after  at  Rodney  House,  Sept. 
28, 1834.  Ho  wrote :  Key  to  the  O.T,  and  Apocrypha^ 
or  an  account  of  theur  several  l)ooks,  tiieur  contents,  and 
authors,  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  respect- 
ively written  (Lond.  1790,  8vo ;  9th  cd.  1829,  8vo)  :— 
Discourses  ilkufnUive  of  the  Etfidence,  Injbtenee,  and 
Doctrines  of  Christianity  (Lond.  1793,  8vo):— ^ermoiw 
on  the  Principles  of  the  JU formation  of  the  Church  of 
England  (Bampton  Lecture,  1796,  8vo)  ;—The  Theory 
of  Dreams  (Lond.  1808, 8vo)  .—The  Connection  between 
the  sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of  Jewish  and 
heathen  A  uthor$^  etc.y  with  a  View  to  Evidence  in  Confor- 
motion  of  the  Truth  and  revealed  Religion  (Lond.  1819, 
2d  ed. 2  vols.  8vo). — Rose,  Netv  General  Biograph, Diet,; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GSurcUe,  xxi,  760 ;  Darling,  Cychp. 
Bibliographical  i,  1809. 

Grease  (3^H,  che'kb,  Psa.  cxix,  70, /a«  [q.  v.],  as 
elsewhere  rendered). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  King- 
dom OP,  is,  since  the  anion  of  Ireland,  the  full  official 
designation  of  the  country  more  generally  known  as 
Great  Britain,  Britain,  or  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
includes  the  two  large  islands  of  Great  Britain  (Eng- 
land and  Scodand)  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  small- 
er islands,  together  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  island  of  Great  Britain — so  called  to 
distinguiiih  it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  Little  Britain 
[see  Bretagne],  in  France — lies  between  lat.  49°  67 
30"  and  68°  40^^24"  N.,  and  between  long.  1°  46'  E. 
and  6°  13'  W.,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's 
Channel.  The  roost  northerly  point  is  Dunnet  Head, 
in  Caithness;  the  most  southerly.  Lizard  Point,  in 
Cornwall ;  the  most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Nor- 
folk ;  and  the  most  westerly,  Ardnarourchan  Point,  in 
Argyleshure.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  608  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  east 
coast  of  Kent)  about  820  miles,  while  its  surface  con- 
tains about  89,600  square  miles.  In  addition  to  the 
home  territories  composing  the  kingdom.  Great  Brit- 
ain possesses  a  multitude  of  dependencies,  some  of  them 
of  vast  extent,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  constituting  *'  an  empire  over  which  the  sun  never 
sets."  According  to  the  official  census  held  in  1861  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  all  the  colonies  ex- 
cept British  India,  the  extent  and  population  of  all  the 
British  dominions  were  in  that  year  as  follows : 


United  Kingdom  (inclusiye  of  aoldiera 
and  Bailors) 

Colonies  and  poesenlona  (exclusive  of 
soldiem,  47,814  men) 

British  India  (exclusive  of  British 
army,62,393  men) 

Kuropean  Possessions 

North  American  Colonies 

West  Indian  Possessions 

African  Possessions 

Islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. . 

Poeeessions  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

Australia  and  Kew  Zealand 


Sq.  Miles.    InhablUnU. 


121,116 

3,864,722 

933,722 

122 

012,193 

106,449 

130,750 

7,647 

SS,48fi 

2,682,070 


Total 4,419,869  174,156,882 


29,321,288 

9,264,243 

136,571,351 
165,317 
8,3:13,607 
1,114,606 
1,004,596 
7,426 
?,8fi3,767 
1,322,937 


Not  included  in  this  enumeration  is  the  vast  territory 
in  North  America  which  heretofore  belonged  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  in  1869  ceded  its  right 
of  sovereignty.  Added  to  the  above  total  of  square 
miles,  this  territory  would  increase  the  total  extent  of 
the  British  dominions  to  about  seven  millions  of  square 
miles,  and  make  it,  in  point  of  extent,  the  first  empire 
of  the  world.  The  total  population  was  estimated  in 
1869  at  200,000,000;  and  in  this  respect  the  British 
empire  was  the  second  of  the  world,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  Chinese  empire. 


In  England  and  Wales  the  Anglican  Church  is 
ognised  as  the  state  Church  [see  Exolaitd,  Chubch 
op],  and  the  sovereign  must  belong  to  iL  In  IreLand 
the  Anglican  Church  was  also  the  established  Chiircli 
until  1869,  when,  after  a  long  and  violent  straggle  be- 
tween the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  it  vas 
disestablished.  See  Irbla3?d.  In  Scotland  the  es- 
tablished Church  is  Presbyterian.  See  ScorrLjuci>. 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  1851  (in  the  cenans 
returns  of  1861  religious  statistics  were  not  inclndedX 
the  number  of  places  of  worship,  together  with  the  sit- 
tings provided  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  estima- 
ted number  of  attendants  on  a  particular  day,  were  aa 
follows : 


BHOLAlfS  AlID  WAI.I 


EsUbUriied  Church 

Wealeyan  Methodists  (compris- 

ioK  seven  distinct  sects) 

Independents  or  Congr^ation- 

allsts 

Baptists  (comprising  six  distinct 

sects) 
CalTintotie  Methodists '. '. '.'.WW 
Soofetish  and  Iriah  Presbyterians 

Isolated  Congregations 

Roman  CatholloB 

Society  cf  Friends 

Unitarians 

Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mormons. . 

Sandemaniana 

Jews 

Brethren 

Moravians « 

New  Church 

Apostolic  Church 

Fore^  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 

Greek  churches 


PUcw 
of 

WOT- 

■hip. 


i4,on 

11,207 

8,244 

2,789 

937 

161 

689 

670 

871 

229 

222 

6 

63 

132 

32 

50 

82 

16 


sittiB(ri 

ProridwL 


6,317,916 
2,194,298 
.1,067,760 

751,343 

250,678 

86,812 

104,461 

186,111 

91,599 

68,664 

80,7S3 

966 

8,438 

18,639 

9,306 

12,107 

7,4871 


Atlnd- 

•Btk. 


3,773,47^ 

1, 


79S,14» 

687,978 

180,725 

60.131 

306,393 

18,179 

37,106 

18,800 

687 

4,150 

10,414 

7,364 

T,092 

4.9Q6 


4,457        2,612 


KstabliKhed  Church. . . 
Other  Denominations. 

ToUl 


14,077    6,317,915  3,773,474 
20,3901  4,8P4,720  ^,487,558 


34,467  10,212,636  7,261,032 


BCOn.Alll>. 


Kstabltohed  Church 

Free  Clinrch 

United  Presbyterians 

Reformed  Presbyterians 

Original  Seceders 

i^cotch  Kpiflcopalians 

Independents  or  Congregntion- 

alists 

F.vangclical  Union 

Baptists 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

Glasiies  or  Sandemaniafas 

New  Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Roman  Catholics 

Unitarians , 

Isolated  Congregations , 

Moravians. 

Jews'. > 

Mormons 

Apostolic  Church 


PImm 

of 
Wor- 
■falp. 


l':8Ubli8hed  Church.. 
Other  Denominations 


Total. 


1183 

889 

466 

89 

86 

184 

192 

28 

119 

88 

6 

6 

7 

117 

6 

61 

1 

1 

20 

8 


BitUB|E« 
Pivridtfd. 


Nambar  «# 

Attond- 

■aU. 


7e7,<iS8 

49.\335 

288,m0 

16,(Hi9 

10,424 

40,022 

76,342 

10,319 

26,086 

88,441 

1,068 

710 

2,162 

52,766 

2,437 

11,402 

200 

67 

8,182 

676 


1  713,567 
I  438,363 
273,554 

15,065 
1\781 
85,769 

70,551 
10,.-«9 
24,330 
21,768 
S90, 
630 
2.153! 
48,771 : 
2.43S1 
9,401 
200 
67 
8,1771 
675^ 


1183 
2212 


767,0S8 
1.067,717 


713,567 
975,482 


8398  1 1,834,806  11,689,049 


^'  In  England  the  chief  institutions  for  education  are 
the  ancient  national  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  more  recent  institutions  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, and  Lampeter  in  Wales;  the  classical  schoda 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charter- 
house, and  Rugby ;  the  various  militar}'  schools ;  the 
colleges  of  the  dissenting  denominations ;  the  middle- 
class  schools,  either  started  by  individual  teachers,  and 
hence  called  *  adventure*  schools,  or  by  associated  bod- 
ies, acting  as  directors,  to  whom  the  teachers  are  re- 
sponsible ;  the  schools  of  design,  and  the  various  ele- 
mentary schools  and  training-colleges  in  connection 
with  the  different  religious  denominations.  The  nam- 
l>er  of  day-schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1851  was 
46,042,  of  which  15,518  were  public — i.  e.  schools  deriv^ 
ing  a  portion  of  their  income  from  some  source  besides 
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the  echolan  —  and  S(I,&S4  private  —  i.  e.  BiurtAJned 
tirely  by  tbe  paj'menU  of  ecbolan.  Tbe  total  bDin 
orBcboUn  wu?,]14,37S,  ofivboiD  1,422,982  atten 
the  public,  and  7:11,396  the  private  acboob.  Aa 
population  then  smounted  to  17,027,609,  tliii  give 
proportion  of  one  scholar  to  eveiy  S^of  tbe  inhittjitii 

"  Scotland  poBseases  four  uniTeraiUea  for  the  higher 
branches  of  tducatiau,  viz.  those  of  Edinburgh,  Glaa- 
gow,  St.Andiew'F,  and  Aberdeen,  beiidcB  a  variety  of 
minor  college!  connected  vith  the  Episcopal isn,  Free 
Church,  and  otber  non-eatalilithed  chnrchcai  a  com- 
plete B3'atein  of  pariah  Bcbools,  graramar-Echoola,  or 
academias  in  the  chief  towna,  wbich  >ervc  sa  prepara- 
toTj  gymnasia  for  tlie  univeniUeB,  and  a  large  Damher 
of  >  denominatioual  Bchoola.'  In  1861  tbe  number  of 
day-schoolB  waa  bUI,  of  which  8349  were  public,  and 
IS93  private.  The  number  of  nholan  waa  868,S1T, 
of  whom  280,045  belonged  to  the  public,  and  88.472  to 
the  private  acbools.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,888,742, 
this  gives  a  percentage  of  12-76,  or  1  echolar  to  every 
7Jofthe  inhabitants.  According  to  the  education  >ta- 
tiscics  of  1861,  the  number  of  chitdrea  from  6  to  15 
years  of  age  attending  school  in  Scotland  were  441, 
which,  out  of  a  population  of  3,061,251,  givea  1  acholar 
to  every  C|  of  the  inhabitants"  (Chambers.  Ct/clop.). 

For  the  Church  History  of  Great  Britain,  aee  Ehi 
LASD,  Chbrch  or;  Scotland,  Chubck  or;  1ri 
LAND,  and  the  articlea  on  the  aeveral  disaentiiig  de- 
nominationi>.  The  most  imporUnt  works  on  the  Church 
Histor}-  of  Great  Britain  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
arL  on  Emolakd.  CHnacii  of  ;  betides  them  mt 
mentioned  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hutory  of  Diaenleri 
{Lond.  1808-14,  4  vols.);  J.  Bennett,  ffwtoiy  n/ Oiwdii 
during  Iht  la  t  Uurly  Yiar,  (Lond.  1M9).     (A.  J.  3.) 

Qreathead.     See  Gbosbktkstk. 

Great  OwL    Sea  Owl. 

Oreat  Sea.     See  Ska. 

Orsaves  (finiia.  miCidai',  lit.  a  faang;  Sept. 
ri'ilnKicVulg,  ocrea)  occurs  in  tho  A.  V.  only  in  1 
Sam.  xvii,  6,  in  the  deacription  of  tho  eqnipmei 
Oollntb— "  He  had  grtava  of  brass  (rcnj,  eopper) 
npoQ  bia  legs"  (1">Vn  Vs,  lit.  on  hufat,  whence  some 
have  auppoaed  only  a  kind  ofbnot  to  be  meant).  Its 
ordinary  meaning  la  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  reach. 
Ing  from  tbe  foot  to  tbo  knee,  and  tbna  protecting  the 
shin  of  the  wearer.  This  waa  the  oaae  with  the  ant- 
liiS  of  the  Greeks,  which  derived  Its  name  from  ita  cov- 
ering the  ei-q/iij,  i.e.  tbo  lower  part  of  the  |pp,  end  vas 
■  highly  esteemed  piece  of  defensive  armor  (aee  SmUb, 
DieL  ^Clau.  Ant.  t.  v.  Ocrea).    The  Heb.  term  ia  de- 


Andeot  Asa/flui  Orsavei. 

Gre'cla  (Heb.  Zanin',  ^^,  i.  e.  Jama  [q.  v.],  u 
usually  rendered),  the  Latin  Ibrro  (Dan.  viii,  21;  x, 
20;  xi,  2)  of  the  country  elaewhere  termed  Gbescb 
(q.v.). 

Ore'Clan  (Heb.  ia  the  pinr.  Bmt!/'  hag-Ttvanim', 
Q'<}^<n  ^JS,  aoM  0/  Iht  loniam,  Joel  iii,  6 ;  in  the 
ApttCT.  "EAXijv,  1  Mace,  vi,  2 ;  viii,  9,  18 ;  2  Since,  iv, 
1G(  xiii,2;  in  the  S.T.'EXXtjvurrljci  l/fUoait,  Acta 
vi,Ii  ix,29;  xi,  20),  the  name  of  the  people  elKwhere 
called  Greeks  (q.  v.). 

Orecian  ArchlteCtllTe.  Grecian  architecture 
differs  th:m  otber  styles  of  ancient  architecture  in  thia, 
devoted  almost  solely  to  rcligloua  u 


Its  c 


supply  p 


dcltiea,  as,  during  tbe 
earl)-  history  of  Greece,  the  images  and  etatuea  of  the 
deities  were  placed  in  the  hollow  tinnks  of  trees  and 
under  canopies  for  protection 

Most  of  the  elemcBta  ttom  which  the  Ionic  order  of 
architecture  was  it\  eloped  are  easily  traced  to  an  Aa- 
eyrlan  origin,  as  la  aeen  in  tbe  ornamentation  of  tbe 


AneleDl  Grecian  Oi 


rived  from  nsp,  the /ore  part  of  anything.  Hence  nil 
the  ancient  versiona  and  Joseph na  (.4iU.  vi,9, 1)  agree 
in  regarding  it  as  dealgnating  a  defenaive  armor  for 
tiie  leg.  ■  It  is  to  be  distinguished  (Wm  )'Hp,  man' 
(Isa.  ix,  i\  which  Geeenlue  thinks  waa  a  sort  of  mili. 
tary  shoe  like  the  Roman  caUga;  and  it  probably  was 
aunilar  to  the  greaves  of  the  Assyrians,  as  represented 
in  their  scnlptures,  which  not  only  protected  the  leg, 
but  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  like  our  gaiters, 
and  seem  to  have  been  laced  up  in  front ;  in  other  cases  I 


Fig.  &  ScBtloa  of  the  Tmanry  of  Atrens. 
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•oIdioii*  and  walla  of  the  TrMitur;  of  Atreiu  at  H7- 
eeo*.  On  tb>  other  buiJ,  the  elomenta  of  thg  Doric 
order  vsre  Di»t1y  adopled  rrom  the  more  nvere  and 
Btitelj  temple  u-cliiCettuTe  of  I^pt.  Uader  the  ez- 
tntordinarj  esthetic  feeling  and  cultare  of  the  Gneki, 
tbeH  elements,  though  of  foreign  origin^  were  devel- 
ap«d  and  modified  until,  wilh  the  addition  of  ceitain 
native  elemeats,  there  waa  produced  a  degreo  of  per- 
fection of  architectural  fornix  aod  of  flymmsOical  and 
bannonioai  cDmbiaation  of  parts  into  a  unique  tvhale, 
that  baa  never  been  lurpsucd  in  the  whole  hiilory  of 
architecture. 


FV  B- Flllu-M  the  Entrance  of  tb 


leuiT  of  Atreni. 


The  tendency  to  Oriental  Inxnry  and  individual 
power  that  characterlisi  the  treasurB-housei  of  the 
Tvpayvoivtt  checked  by  the  overthrow  of  their  chiefs 
and  the  esCahlishmentofdemoctacy.  From  the  time  of 
the  rtpain'Di  till  the  scceiiioD  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Grecian  architecture  (aswellas  sculpture  and  painting) 
was  devoted  almost  solely  to  the  service  of  religion. 

In  addition  la  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders,  a  third 
order,  the  Corinthian,  was  developed  in  Greece.  It 
was,  however,  but  little  used  until  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when  true  religious  feeling  and  patriotic 
■enUment  had  given  way,  Ihronghout  Greece  and  its 
ctdonies,  10  Oriental  sensuous  enjoyment  and  luxury. 

The  greatest  variety  and  artistic  freedom  pervaded 
the  Grecian  architecture,  lioth  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  members  and  in  the  general  planning 
of  the  temples.  All  of  the  mouldings  and  the  orna- 
mentation were  dr»wn  with  a  free  hand,  and  not  by 
mathettisticsl  inatrumenta,  aa  was  the  case  in  Roman 
and  Gothic  architecture.  With  all  of  this  variety  and 
freedom,  the  typical  character  of  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture VfSB  well  preserved.  The  Doric  order  was  tin 
&vorite,  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  apirit  of  temple  ar- 
chilecture.  More  than  one  order  waa  frequently  in- 
troduced, however,  into  the  same  edifice.  From  the 
erection  of  the  earliest  Doric  temple,  that  of  Neptune 
at  Corinth,  there  was  a  gradual  progreas  in  the  devel- 
opment of  elegance  of  form  in  the  single  memtiera  of 
the  edifice,  and  in  the  development  of  aymmetrv  and 
harmony  in  the  entire  atmcture.  During  the  earlier 
history  of  Grecian  architecture,  polychromy  was  used 
to  a  great  extent.  Later,  the  ornamentation  became 
mora  acutptureaqne.    Bat  cokir  waa  uicd  to  develop 


Fig.  4.  loalc  Order;  fron  the  Eiadithmn  In  Alheu  (UU^- 

the  relief  of  the  architectural  forms  of  the  capitals,  th> 
comicea,  and  the  panels  of  the  ceilinga,  until  tlie  f- 
nod  of  decadence  of  the  Grecian  architecture. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  aelect  the  beat  silei  If  U>W 
temples.  OtacleE  were  consulted  for  their  ]iKtli(in. 
The  temples  of  tutelary  deities  were  asuil1ypla«dou 
the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  They  thus  commud- 
ed,  in  many  cases,  most  msgnificent  prospects.  Tlicy 
were  alto  thus  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  tcay^ 
inded  by  sacred  groref,  or  br 


grovi 


.  of  olivi 


The! 


often  (unonnded  also  b. 
which  were  frequently  erected  altars,  ar 
plea  to  other  deities.  The  temples  of  Mtrcuiy  "f" 
usually  placed  on  lower  grounds ;  those  of  Msr*»«- 
nus,  Vulcan,  and  EscuUpins  outside  of  and  n"'  >}" 
gates  of  the  city.  The  front  waa  always  adorned  witn 
an  equal  number  of  columns— of  four,  ail,  eigM.]' 
ten.  On  the  sides  the  number  of  columns  wu  ai<^f 
unequal.  As  the  length  of  the  temple  wsi  "K^V 
double  the  breadth,  the  number  of  columns  at  IheoJ; 
was  thirteen  for  six  on  the  front;  s< 
,  The  pro[ 
d  the  height  of  the  o 
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I  deity.  Thig  cell*  opened  to  the  uat,  thit  the 
flrat  li^'bt  of  tbe  moming  micht  till  upon  the  lm>(^ 
of  the  deity.  Sametlmeii  there  VM  snotlier  room  in 
tbe  rear  of  the  celU  (u  the  treuury  In  the  Futhenon 


Tie-  0>  lOBle  Oiisr : 


omuaeiit  ot  LTolcnta  Li 


diffoient  periodi.  Some  ternplee  bad  >  portico  on  thi 
front  only;  othen  on  the  fhint  and  rear,  and  othsn 
Btill  on  aU  four  sidei.  Soma  had  two  rows  or  column! 
nn  the  front  and  f«ar,  and  one  on  tho  sido ;  and  olben 
hid  ft>ur  rowa  on  the  ftont  and  rear,  and  two  rows  or 
the  aide.  In  lome  temples  the  cella  required  no  pil 
Ian  for  tbe  aupport  of  the  roof;  in  otbeii  tbe  cella 
wu  BO  large  aa  to  require  a  row,  and  aom 
rows  of  pUlard.  Sometimes  ■  gallerv  ran  around  tbe 
cella.  The  entice  cella  of  some  temples  irai  covered 
■with  a  roof,  the  central  part  being  open  to  tho  iky. 
By  this  means  only  could  the  paintings  of  tho  celo- 
brated  artiUs  which  adorned  tbe  walla  of  tbe  cella  be 
distinctly  Been. 

Windows  were  occasionally  introduced,  as  1 
Erechthouin  at  Athens.  II  is  aiipjKised  thut 
were  eloped  by  very  tbin  aiabe  of  alaiiaxter  or  ^y| 
thus  tpving  a  tninqnil  and  mysterimu  light  to  t 

Tho  has*  of  the  temple  was  raised  several  steps 

above  tbe  grounil  upon  which  It  rested.     The  Interior 

tuoally  consisted  of  a  mom  (cella)  to  conlain  the  Btatoe 

in.-Q  q  <j 


ng.8- 


I  of  Ibe  Parthen. 


at  AtbcDs).  The  gables  coDtained  groups  of  sculpture 
illustrative  of  some  event  connected  with  the  mythol- 
ogy of  tbe  deity  to  whom  tbe  temple  was  dedicated. 
Tbe  metopes  of  (he  friezes  ti^uently  contained  also 
smaller  groups  of  sculpture.  Upon  tho  walb  of  the 
portico  were  ftequently  long  series  of  sculptures. 

Tbe  entire  temple  was  erected  primarily  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  deiw.  It  could  contain  but  few  per- 
sons at  a  time.  Sacrifices,  ceremonies,  and  processions 
were  performed  without  tbe  temple.  Beside  the  statue 
of  tbe  deity,  to  whose  service  the  temple  was  erected, 
were  often  placed  smaller  statues  of  friendly  deities. 
Staines  of  priests  were  sometimes  placed  in  tbe  vesti- 
bule of  tbe  cella.  Thank-o(rcrini;f,  sometimes  of  great 
value,  were  often  placi.'d  upon  the  ualls  Ijoth  of  the 
cella  and  of  the  portico.  An  altar  upon  which  offer- 
ings were  placed  often  stood  before  tbe  deity.  But 
sacrifices  were  performed  upon  an  altar  placed  Iwfore 
tbe  entrance,  but  within  the  view  of  the  image  of  tbe 

The  other  edifices  of  Grecian  architecture  were,  like 
the  temples,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. They  consisted  mostly  of  fortifications,  foi^ 
tified  entrances  (propylca),  and  halls  of  jastice  (basil- 
ica).    These  partook  of  tho  genersl  style  of  architeo- 

So  different  in  principles  of  construction,  and  in  the 
I  object  for  which  they  were  desiened,  were  the  edifices 
of  ancient  Greece,  that  only  with  the  greatcBt  modill- 
cstion  of  detail  can  their  style,  and  much  less  their 
plan,  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modern  life.     Least 
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•f  «ll  it  tlie  GrecUn  temple  adapted  to  tbe  parpouiof 
a  Chriitiui  church. 

Tbe  hiUory  of  Grecian  arcliitectura  sxtenda  from 
the  Tth  GonEuiy  B.C.  till  tha  conquett  of  the  Orient  by 
Sums.  The  unatet  p>rt  of  the  earlier  monuments  of 
this  architecture  are  found  In  the  wealern  colonira  of 
Sicily  and  Grecla  tlagna.     Mo«t  of  the 
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Uoat  of  the  temple*  in  Ionia  and  the  further  Orient 
Teis  built  during  or  afler  the  reign  of  Aleiandn-  tbe 
£reat.  The  Doric  style  prevailed  mostly  in  Sicily, 
Grecia  Magna,  the  reloponneiui,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Greece.  Tbe  Ionic  and  Corinthian  atylei  pre- 
ralled  inoelly  in  Asia  Minor,  while  ill  three  styles 
were  fuund  in  Attica,  and  especially  in  Athens. 

In  Sicily  there  were  over  twenty  temples  that  were 
famous  (br  tlieir  site  and  splendor.  Tbej'  were  most' 
ly  built  in  the  5th  and  Ctb  centuriei  B.C.  The  largeit 
of  these  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Selinus,  which 
was  350  fuet  long  and  170  foet  wide.  The  temple  of 
Diana  at  Syracun  is  remarkable  for  the  Indications  of 
tbe  inHuencs  of  Egyptian  architecture  in  its  style  and 

GunooB  for  ita  costly  ornamentation.  Hiero  II  bailt 
also  at  Syracuse  a  colossal  altar,  which  rested  on  a 
lofty  base  Oii  feet  long  and  78  feet  wide,  and  was  ro- 
markablo  for  the  elegance  of  ita  architsctunl  propor- 
tions. In  Agrigentum  were  three  imposing  temples, 
tbe  largest  of  them,  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  being 
S44  feet  long  and  17G  wide.  At  Pcstum.in  Ilaly,  are 
th:  remains  of  two  temples  and  of  a  basilica,  that  rank 
among  the  finest  mini  of  Grecian  architecture.  They 
show  still  the  heavy  inAuenca  of  E^-ptian  architec- 
ture upon  Che  Doric  style,  hut  yet  thry  are  marked  by 
great  freedom  of  treatment  and  hinnony  of  proportion. 
One  of  the  moat  remarkable  temples'in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  that  of  Neptono  at  Corinlfa,  of  which  but 
seven  column*  and  the  architrave  above  them  remain. 
As  the  earliest  ruins  of  Greek  architecture  extant, 
these  are  characlvriEed  by  n  heaviness  of  proportion 
that  is  not  found  in  any  later  ediiices.  This  temple 
dates  from  650  B.C.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
island  of  Eijina,  is  renurkable  for  the  traces  of  color- 
ing yet  remaining  in  tbe  architectural  orna mentation. 
and  for  the  archaic  character  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
pediments,  now  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  AmonK 
tbe  most  famous  temples  in  Greece  itself  was  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympiua  at  Olympia.  It  was  206  feet  long 
and  93  feet  wide,  and  was  adorned  with  most  choice 
works  of  Grecian  sculpture. 


Tbe  glory  of  Grecian  architecture  is,  however,  to  be 
seen  in  Athens.  Thii  city,  with  all  of  ita  teicpW, 
waa  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Persians  480  B.C.  Tmt 
among  the  temple*  of  the  newly  rebuilt  city  was  that 
of  Theseoi.  This  ia  to-day  the  bast  preserved  of  all 
ancient  Greciin  temple*.  In  eymmetry  of  propartion 
it  surpassed  all  other  temples  that  were  built  befcv* 
it.  I'he  second  temple  in  the  new  city  was  that  of 
Victoria  Aptera.  This  temple  was  tsken  dowa  by  tbe 
Turks  in  the  17th  century  to  build  a  battery  wttli. 
All  of  its  parte  were  found  in  18S5,  and  tbe  temple  waa 
completely  reetored.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
monumeDt*  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  Partheiwo 
at  Athens  Is,  however,  the  crowning  gloty  ofGiectaa 
architecture.  It  was  erected  448  B.C.  Its  length  waa 
2B0  feet,  and  its  breadth  10^  feet.  In  the  perfection  cf 
proportion  of  all  the  parts,  snd  in  the  hirtnoni-  of  tfaeir 
union  In  an  entire  edifice,  the  Parthenon  equals  or  eof- 
paaaes  all  other  edifices  ever  erected  by  the  hand  of 
man.  It  was  also  adorned  with  statues  snd  other 
works  of  sculpture  by  the  best  sculptors  that  Greece 
or  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  Erechtbenin  and 
tbe  Propylnum  also  shooed  tho  freedom  with  which 
the  Greek  architects  varied  the  plans  and  constrnclion 
of  their  ediflces,  without  lojiing  the  character  of  the 
architecture,  or  grace  of  proportion  and  unity  of  ef- 
fect Nearly  equal  to  the  Parthenon  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Kleutis,  in  which  the  mysteries  were 
performed.  Tuere  are  but  few  rains  of  the  lamona 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  was  bunit  in  tbe 
Ctti  century  B.C..  and  the  rebuilding  of  which  was 
hardly  completed  at  the  time  of  the  Toman  conquest. 

In  size  and  costly  magnilieencc,  the  temple  of  Di. 
Ephesns  exceeded  all  otliei 
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4S6  feet  long  and  2-.0  feet  wide.  Ero- 
sCratuB  set  lire  to  it  in  B.C.  855,  but  it  wis  reLuUt 
with  renewed  magnificence  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  plundered  by  the  Goths,  and  later  OTertbrown 
by  an  earthquake.  It  furnished  much  of  the  material 
for  building  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  (q.  v.),  and 
still  iu  colossal  ruins  are  the  wonder  of  tho  anliquari- 
an.  The  temple  of  Apollo  nt  Didymus,  near  Milettu, 
destroyed  hv  the  Perniona  B.C.  IHfi,  and  rebuilt  B.C. 
890,  was  one  of  the  ediAces  in  »hii'b  tbe  Oriental  or- 
igin of  tbe  Ionic  order  is  most  plainly  seen.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  largest  ami  most  ele^.'snt  temples  of 
antiqnity.  The  Mausoleum  at  MaliumaHue  was  ao 
large  and  costly  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  wondera 
of  the  world.      It  was  410  ^t  long,  had  nearly  4m 
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ebape  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  was  140  feet  high. 
Though  built  in  a  period  when  noble  inspiration  had 
left  Grecian  art,  it  was  marked  by  an  elegance  of  exe- 
cntion  that  was  not  surpassed  in  any  edifice  erected 
during  the  history  of  Greek  architecture.  The  chief 
-works  of  Greek  architecture  in  Africa  were  in  Cyrene, 
and  especially  in  Alexandria.  In  this  city  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  luxuriant  architecture  were  called  into 
requisition  in  the  erection  of  every  class  of  edifices 
that  should  adorn  a  new  and  gorgeous  capital  city. 

(For  the  literature  upon  Grecian  architecture,  see 
the  article  Architecture.)    G.  F.  C. 

Oreece  C^^<ic)i  properly  the  country  In  Europe 
inhabited  by  the  Greek  race  (1  Mace,  i,  1) ;  but  in  Acts 
XX,  2,  apparently  designating  only  that  part  of  it  com- 
prising the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia  (q.  v.). 
See  Wetstein,  Nov,  Test,  ii,  590;  Kruse,  ffeUaSj  i,  667. 
Compare  Achaia. 

1.  Greece  is  sometimes  described  as  a  country  oon« 
taining  the  four  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia 
or  Hellas,  and  Peloponnesus,  but  more  commonly  the 
two  latter  alone  are  understood  to  be  comprised  in  i^ 
We  will  consider  it  as  composed  of  Hellas  and  Pelo- 
ponneaua,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
the  fimr  provinces  were  originally  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple of  similar  language  and  origin,  and  whose  relif^- 
ion  and  manners  were  alike.  Except  upon  its  north- 
ern boundary  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
which  intersects  it  in  every  direction,  and  naturally 
gives  to  its  population  sea&ring  habits.  It  is  also  a 
very  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  eminences  of 
great  height,  which  branch  out  and  intersect  the  land 
from  Its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity,  and  form 
the  natural  limits  of  many  of  the  provinces  into  which 
it  is  divided.  At  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  it  is  separated 
into  its  two  great  divisions,  of  which  the  northern  was 
called  Graeda  mira  Pdopcmutam^  and  the  southern 
the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  the  Morea.  The  moun- 
tain and  sea  are  thus  the  grand  natural  characteristics 
of  Greece,  and  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  re- 
ligion, poetry,  history,  and  manners  of  the  people.  The 
country  has  always  been  famous  for  the  temperature 
of  its  climate,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil. 

The  Greek  nation  had  a  broad  division  into  two 
races,  Dorians  and  lonians,  of  whom  the  former  seem 
to  have  long  lain  hid  in  continental  parts,  or  on  the 
western  side  of  the  country,  and  had  a  temperament 
and  institutions  more  approaching  the  Italic.  The 
lonians,  on  the  contrary,  retained  many  Asiatic  usages 
and  tendencies,  witnessing  that  they  had  never  been 
so  thoroughly  cut  off  as  the  Dorians  from  Oriental  con- 
nection. When  afterwards  the  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor  rose  to  eminence,  the  Ionian  race,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  the  half  Doric  JSolians,  continued  to  at- 
tract most  attention  in  Asia. 

Of  the  history  of  Greece  before  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad,  B.C.  776,  little  that  can  be  depended  upon 
is  known.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  very  remote 
periods  of  antiquity,  long  prior  to  this  date,  the  coun- 
try had  been  inhabited,  but  fSeicts  are  so  intermingled 
with  legend  and  fable  in  the  traditions  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  these  ancient  times,  that  it  is  im- 
possible with  certainty  to  distinguish  the  false  from 
the  true  (Grote,  Hitt,  of  Greece,  pref.  to  vol.  i).  After 
its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  Greece  contin- 
ued for  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
be  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on  the  decline, 
were  at  length  destroyed  by  Justinian,  who  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens.  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the  conn- 
tej^  in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Grenseric  and  Zaber 
Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  the  Normans 
in  the  eleventh  century.  After  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Roman, 


Venetian,  and  Prankish  nobles;  but  in  1261,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dukedoms  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  and 
some  portions  of  the  Archipelago,  it  was  reunited  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  empire  by  Michael  Palaeologus. 
In  1488  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who  completed  its 
conquest  in  1481.  The  Venetians,  however,  were  not 
disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and 
the  countT^*^  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars,  which  contin- 
ued till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz  in  171^  confirmed 
the  Turks  in  their  conquest  With  the  exception  of 
Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  under  their  despot- 
ic sway  till  1821,  when  the  Greeks  once  more  aroused 
ftt>m  their  lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claim  to  a  na^ 
tional  existence.  The  revolutionary  struggle  was  con- 
tinued with  varied  success  and  much  bloodshed  till  the 
great  European  powers  interfered,  and  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  in  1827,  secured  the  independence  of  Greece, 
which  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  in 
1829.  In  1831  Greece  was  erected  into  an  independent 
monarchy :  it  retains  its  classic  name,  and  nearly  its 
ancient  limits,  comprehending  the  Morea,  or  ancient 
Peloponnesuf,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  now  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  and  the  province  of  Livadia,  or  the  ancient 
Grofcia  propria^  with  part  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
north  of  that  gulf;  besides  the  island  of  Negropont, 
the  ancient  Enboea,  and  other  smaller  islands  in  tho 
Archipelago.  The  Republic  of  the  Ionian  lelands, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  Corfh,  and  others  on  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  is  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.— Fairbaim,  s.  v. ;  Bastow,  s.  v. 

2.  1  ho  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Greeks 
wore  always  of  a  distant  kind  until  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  the  East :  hence  in  the  Old  Testament  tho 
mention  of  the  Greeks  is  naturally  rare.  See  Javan. 
It  is  possible  that  Moses  may  have  derived  some  geo- 
graphical outlines  from  the  Egyptians,  but  he  does  not 
use  them  in  Gen.  x,  2-6,  where  he  mentions  the  de- 
scendants of  Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. This  is  merely  the  vaguest  possible  indication 
of  a  geographical  locality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  his  Egyptian  teachen  were  almost  equally  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not 
at  that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  sufliciently  imposing  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbors.  The  amount 
and  precision  of  the  information  possessed  by  Mosea 
must  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  which 
we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his  time  between  Greece 
and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears  from  Herodotus  that  pri- 
or to  the  Trojan  War  the  current  of  tradition,  sacred 
and  mythological,  set  from  Egypt  towards  Greece; 
and  the  first  quasi-historical  event  which  awakened 
the  curiosity  and  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  was  the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen 
(Herodotus,  ii,  43, 61, 62,  and  112).  At  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  had  en- 
tered into  any  definite  relation  whatever  with  Egypt. 
Withdrawn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually 
fighting  their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  Judg- 
es, the  Hebrews  could  have  bad  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing connections  with  the  Greeks.  From  the  time  of 
Moses  to  that  of  Joel  we  have  no  notice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x,  2) ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  during  this  period  the  word  had 
any  peculiar  significance  for  a  Jew,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  associated  with  the  idea  of  islanders.  When, 
indeed,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  lonians  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  recognised  them  as  the  long-lost  isl- 
anden  of  the  Western  migration,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  mark  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
•jl^irr-l'l-^  and  /o»M,  and  the  application  of  that  name 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some 
measure  a  longing  to  realize  the  Mosaic  ethnography. 
Accordingly,  the  O.-T.  word,  which  in  the  A.  Vers,  is 
Greece,  Gretkt,  etc.,  is  in  Hebrew  "JJ,  Javan  (Joel  iii, 
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6 ;  Dan.  viii,  21) :  the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes 
retained  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19;  £zek.  zxvii,  18).  In  Gen.  z, 
2  the  Sept.  has  xai  'lutvav  cat  'EXtira,  with  which  Ro- 
senmttller  compares  Herod,  i,  56-58,  and  professes  to 
discover  the  two  elements  of  the  Greelc  race.  From 
'Iwvav  he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  'EXiaa 
(for  which  he  supposes  the  Heb.  original  rt;s*^bM),  the 

Hellenic  element.  Tliis  is  ezoessively  ikncifnl.  See 
Elishah. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time  in 
the  slave-market.  The  medium  of  commnnication 
seems  to  have  been  the  T3rnan  sUve-merchant  About 
B.C.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians  as  selling  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii,  6);  and  in 
Ezek.  xzvii,  18  the  Greelu  are  mentioned  as  bartering 
their  brazen  vessels  for  slaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bocbart  says  that  the  Greek  slaves  were  highly  val- 
ued throughout  the  East  {Geogr,  Sac.  pt.  i,  lib.  iii,  c.  8, 
p.  175) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  calamities  which  befell  either  nation  to 
sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  other.  Abundant  opportu- 
nities would  be  afforded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian 


monarchy  on  the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the 
other ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  sUp  no  oc- 
casion of  replenishing  her  slave-market.     See  Ttbe. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii,  21, 
etc.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his  saccess- 
oTs  is  rapidly  sketched.  See  Goat.  Zechaiiah  (ix^ 
18)  foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  a^inst 
the  Gra)co-Syrian  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  among  other  Gen- 
tiles, throuprh  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish  missiona- 
ries (Ixvi,  19).  For  the  connection  between  the  Jews 
and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which  spr.infr  out  of 
the  divided  empire  of  Alexander,  see  Antiociius; 
Ptolemy. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  (q.  v.)  himself  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  respectful  demeanor,  are  described  by 
Josephus  (Ant,  xi,  8, 8) ;  and  some  Jews  are  even  said 
to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition  against  Persia 
(Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  AjMon^  ii,  4),  as  the  Samaritans 
had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Josephns,  AnU 
xi,  8,  4-6).  In  1  Mace  xii,  5-28  (about  B.C.  160), 
and  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  4, 10,  we  have  an  account  of 
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BR  embassy  and  letter  sent  by  the  Laeedamonians  to 
the  Jews.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  trans* 
action  is  the  claim  which  the  Lacedemonians  prefer 
to  kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus  professes 
to  establish  by  reference  to  a  book.  It  is  by  no  means 
nnlikely  that  two  declining  nations,  the  one  crouching 
beneath  a  GrsBco-Syrian  invader,  and  the  other  beneath 
a  Roman  yoke,  should  draw  together  in  face  of  the  com- 
mon calamity ;  or  we  may  with  Jahn  {Heb.  Conun,  ix, 
91,  note)  regard  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  pompous  tri- 
fling or  idle  curiosity,  at  a  period  when  **all  nations 
were  curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  their  rebiF 
tionship  to  other  nations."     See  Onias. 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (eem- 
tra  Apiorij  i,  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Herodo- 
tus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Hecatsus. 
The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  Josephus  is  to  show 
that  the  Greek  authors  derived  their  materials  from 
Jewish  sources,  or  with  more  or  less  distinctness  refer- 
red to  Jewish  history.  For  Pythagoras,  he  cites  Her- 
mippus's  life ;  for  Aristotle,  Glearchus ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Neo-Platonism  of  these  au- 
thorities makes  them  comparatively  worthless;  that 
Hermippus,  in  particular,  belongs  to  that  Alexandrian 
school  which  made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew 
traditions  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propiti- 
ate the  genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of 
originality  to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  further  devel- 
oped by  lamblichus ;  and  a  very  good  specimen  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius,  De  Verii. 
It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed  by  Ritter, 
Hui,  PkU.  b.  i,  c.  3.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Syriana 
ofPalegtine  as  confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of 
circumcision  from  the  Egyptians  (ii,  104).  Bahr,  how- 
ever, does  not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited 
the  interior  of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  sea-coast.  (On  the  other  hand,  see  Dahl- 
man,  p.  55,  56,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jerusa- 
lem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account  of 
it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii,  159,  and  iii, 
5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  KaSvnCt  or  Cady tis, 
is  still  a  disputed  question.  The  victory  of  Pharaob- 
Necho  over  Josiah  at  Megtddo  is  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus (comp.  Herod,  ii,  159  with  2  Kings  xxiii,  29  sq. ;  2 
Chron.  xxxv,  20  sq.).  It  is  singular  that  Josephus 
should  have  omitted  these  references,  and  cited  He- 
rodotus only  as  mentioning  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extant;  he 
enumerates  among  other  oaths  that  of  Corfutn,  Choe- 
rilus  is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  describe  the  Jews  in 
a  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  a  people  who  ac- 
companied Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
The  chief  points  of  identification  are  their  speaking 
the  Phcenician  language,  and  dwelling  in  the  Solymean 
mountains  J  near  a  broad  lake,  which,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, was  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Hecatnns  of  Josephus 
is  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by 
Josephus  has  been  cafled  in  question  by  Origen  and 
others. 

Alter  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Alexander,  the  political  connection  between  the 
Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent  nations  no  longer 
existed. — Smith,  s.  v. 

When  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  Greece  immediately  be- 
came a  principal  sphere  for  missionary  exertion.  The 
vemacniar  tongue  of  the  Hellenistic  Christiana  was 
understood  over  so  lai^e  an  extent  of  country  as  al- 
most of  itself  to  point  out  in  what  direction  they  should 
exert  themselves.     The  Grecian  cities,  whether  in  Eu- 


rope or  Asia,  were  the  peculiar  field  for  Paul,  for  whose 
labors  a  superintending  Providence  had  long  before 
been  providing  in  the  large  number  of  devout  Greeks 
who  attended  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Greece  Proper 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  of 
which  the  northern  was  called  Macedonia,  and  tiie 
southern  Achaia  (as  in  2  Cor  ix,  2,  etc.) ;  and  we  learn 
incidentally  iirom  Acts  xviii  that  the  proconsul  of  the 
latter  resided  at  Corinth.  To  determine  the  exact  di- 
vision between  the  provinces  is  difficult,*  nor  is  the 
question  of  any  importance  to  a  Biblical  student. 
Achaia,  however,  had  prolwbly  very  nearly  the  same 
frontier  as  the  kingdom  of  modem  Greece,  which  is 
limited  by  a  line  reaching  from  the  gulf  of  Yolo  to  that 
of  Arta,  in  great  part  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys. 
Of  the  cities  celebrated  in  Greek  history,  none  are 
prominent  in  the  early  Christian  times  except  Corinth.  . 
Laconia,  and  its  chief  town  Sparta,  had  ceased  to  be 
of  any  importance :  Athens  was  never  eminent  as  a 
Christian  church.  In  Macedonia  were  the  two  great 
cities  of  Philippi  and  Thessalonica  (formerly  called 
Therme) ;  yet  of  these  the  former  was  rather  recent, 
being  founded  by  Philip  the  Great ;  the  latter  was  not 
distinguished  above  the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the  • 
same  coast.  Kicopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  (or 
Arta),  had  been  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  his 
victory  at  Actium,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  limit  of 
Achaia  on  the  western  coast  (Tacitus,  Annal,  ii,  58). 
It  had  risen  into  some  importance  in  Paul's  days,  and, 
as  many  suppose,  it  is  to  this  Nicopolis  that  he  alludes 
in  his  epistle  to  Titus.     See  Nicopolis. 

8.  Among  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  were 
carried  to  greater  perfection  than  among  any  earlier 
people.  In  navigation  they  were  little  behind  the 
Tyrians  and  Carthaginians ;  in  political  foresight  they 
equalled  them ;  in  military  science,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  were  decidedly  their  superiors ;  while  in  the 
power  of  reconciling  subject-foreigners  to  the  conquer- 
ors and  to  their  institutions,  they  perhaps  surpassed  all 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Their  copious,  cultivated, 
and  flexible  tongue  carried  with  it  no  small  mental 
education  to  all  who  learned  it  thoroughly ;  and  so  sa- 
gacious were  the  arrangements  of  the  great  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic  empire,  that, 
in  the  twenty  years  of  dreadful  war  between  his  gen- 
erals which  followed  his  death,  no  rising  of  the  natives 
against  Greek  influence  appears  to  have  been  thought 
of.  Without  any  change  of  population  adequate  un- 
der other  circumstances  to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue 
and  Greek  feeling  spread  far  and  sank  deep  through 
the  Macedonian  dominions. .  Half  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
came a  new  Greece,  and  the  cities  of  Syria,  North 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
same  influence.     Sec  Greek  Language. 

The  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  all  its  varieties ;  indeed,  their  religious  creed 
owed  its  shape  mainly  to  this  peculiarity  of  their  mind, 
for  their  logical  acuteness  was  not  exercised  on  such 
subjects  until  quite  a  later  period.  The  puerile  or  in- 
decent fables  of  the  old  mythoiog}'  may  seem  to  a  mod- 
em reader  to  have  been  the  very  soul  of  their  religion ; 
but  to  the  Greek  himself  these  were  a  mere  accident, 
or  a  vehicle  for  some  embodiment  of  beauty.  What- 
ever the  other  varieties  of  Greek  religious  ceremonies, 
no  violent  or  frenzied  exhibitions  arose  out  of  the  na- 
tional mind ;  but  all  such  orgies  (as  they  were  called) 
were  imported  f^om  the  East,  and  had  much  difficulty 
in  establishing  themselves  on  Greek  soil.  At  quite  a 
late  period  the  managers  of  orgies  were  evidently  re- 
garded as  mere  jugglers  of  not  a  very  reputable  kind 
(see  Demosthenes,  De  Corond,  §  79,  p.  813) ;  nor  do  the 
Greek  states,  as  such,  appear  to  have  patronized  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  solemn  religious  processions,  the 
sacred  games  and  dances,  formed  a  serious  item  in  the 
public  expenditure ;  and  to  be  permanently  exiled  from 
such  spectacles  would  have  been  a  moral  death  to  the 
Greeks.    Wherever  they  settled  they  introduced  their 
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Bstive  institutions,  and  nared  temples,  g^'mnasia, 
baths,  porticoes,  sepulchres,  of  characteristic  simple 
elegance.  The  morality  and  the  religion  of  such  a 
people  naturally  were  alike  superficial;  nor  did  the 
two  stand  in  any  close  union.  Bloody  and  cruel  rites 
could  find  no  place  in  their  creed,  because  faith  was 
not  earnest  enough  to  endure  much  self-abandonment. 
Religion  was  with  them  a  sentiment  and  a  taste  rather 
than  a  deep-seated  conviction.  On  the  loss  of  beloved 
relatives  they  felt  a  tender  and  natural  sorrow,  but 
unclouded  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  concerning  a  future 
life.  Through  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  during 
Christian  times,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  little  power 
of  remorse,  and  little  natural  firmness  of  conscientious 
principle ;  and,  in  fact,  at  an  earlier  and  critical  time, 
when  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  ripening,  an  atro- 
cious civil  war,  that  lasted  for  twenty-seven  years,  in- 
flicted a  political  and  social  demoralization,  from  the 
effects  of  which  they  conld  never  recover.  Besides 
this,  their  very  admiration  of  beauty,  coupled  with  the 
degraded  state  of  the  female  intellect,  proved  a  fHght- 
ful  source  of  corruption,  such  as  no  philosophy  could 
have  adequately  checlced. — Kitto,  s.  v.  (Works  ex- 
pressly on  Grecian  mythology  have  been  written  by 
Le  Clerc,  1787;  Kanne,  1805:  Limmer,  180G;  Hug, 
1812 ;  Volcker,  1824 ;  Buttmann,  1828 ;  Studer,  1830 ; 
Kri6che,1840;  Stuhr,  1838;  Limburg-Brouwer,  1833.) 
See  Greek. 

Oreeoe,  Kingdom  of,  a  country  hi  south-east- 
em  Europe,  established  in  1882  by  a  successful  rising 
of  the  people  against  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  to  which 
they  had  been  subject  since  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  kingdom  was  enlarged  in  18G3  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  until  then  had 
been  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The 
total  area  in  1869  amounted  to  19,353  square  miles, 
the  total  population  in  18C1  to  1,348,412,  and  in  18G4 
to  about  1,400,000. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Greece  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.),  which  is  in  Greece  (since 
1833)  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  constitutes  a  national  Church,  which  the  patriarch 
recognised  in  1850  by  the  so-called  Tomos.  The  su- 
preme management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  five  bishops  and 
an  officer  of  the  government.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  the  higher  clerg}'  consisted  of  20  me- 
tropolitans, 2  archbishops,  and  19  bishops;  in  1869 there 
were  11  archbishops,  4  metropolitans,  and  16  bishops. 
The  number  of  male  monasteries  was,  on  the  advent  of 
the  regency  which  was  established  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks,  about  400,  and  the  numlier  of  nunneries 
from  30  to  40,  together  with  al)Out  800  inmates;  in 
1869  there  were  128  monasteries  of  monks  and  4  nun- 
neries, the  former  with  1500,  the  latter  with  150  inhab- 
itants. There  are  about  2905  parish  churches,  with 
8200  priests.  The  secular  clergy  and  the  monks  are 
generally  but  little  educated,  but  enjoy,  nevertheless, 
great  respect  among  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  firmly  attached  to  their  Church.  For  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  there  are  4  archbishops  in  Liva- 
dia  (Chalcis  and  Euboea,  iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  Phthi- 
otis,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Athens,  Megara  and  iEgi- 
na),  with  4  bishops ;  in  the  Morea,  6  archbishops  (Argo- 
lis,  Corinth,  Patras  and  El  is,  Mantinea  and  Cynuria, 
Messenia,  Sparta  and  Monembasia)  and  6  bishops;  in 
the  Archipelago,  1  archbishop  (Syros  and  Tj'nos)  and 
8  bishops ;  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  4  metropolitans  and 
3  bishops.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  mostly  the 
descendants  of  families  which  immigrated  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  and  during  the  rule  of  the  Venetians, 
number  about  25,000,  chiefly  in  the  islands,  and  have 
two  archbishops — at  Naxos  and  Corfu — and  4  bishops. 
There  are  a  few  thousand  Mohammedans  in  Euboea, 
and  a  few  hundred  Protestants  and  Jews  in  the  com- 
mercial towns. 

The  labors  of  Protestant  missionaries  began  in  1828, 


and  have  ever  since  been  carried  on  without  intermia- 
sion.    The  American  Board  of  Missions,  the  Episcopal 
Board,  and  Baptist  Board  were  all  concerned  in  the 
work.     The  Episcopal  Board  began  ita  operationa  in 
1829,  when  it  sent  out  Messrs.  Robertson  and  HilL 
These  gentlemen,  in  the  outset,  started  out  npon  the 
conciliatory  course,  under   the  impression  that  the 
Greek  Church  would  be  Areed  from  its  evils  by  liberal 
education.     On  this  account  they  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  education,  allowing  a  priest  in  their  schools 
to  teach  the  Greek  Catechism.     The  American  Board 
of  Mbsions  sent  out  the  Rev.  Dr.  King  in  1828,  and  he, 
too,  opened  schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Athena,  and 
also  paid  great  attention  to  education,  but  only  uaed  it 
as  a  means  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     In  1835 
the  representative  of  the  American  Board  assisted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  first  college  in  Greece  which 
was  started  under  government  assistance.    Soon  after 
this  three  other  missionaries  arrived  in  Greece,  who 
opened  schools  in  the  mountains.     In  1841,  suddenly, 
and  without  any  apparent  provocation,  the  Church 
party  made  war  against  missionary'  operations,  and  at- 
tempted to  extinguish  the  Gospel  light.     These  perp^e- 
cutions  ended  in  the  banishment  of  Dr.  King  from  the 
country.     This  action  became  the  means  of  introdac* 
ing  the  native  element  into  the  work.     Dr.  Kalopo- 
thakes,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Protestant- 
ism in  one  of  the  schools  of  Dr.  King,  and  who  had 
subsequently  spent  four  years  in  the  United  States  to 
prepare  for  missionary  work  in  his  country,  started  in 
Athens  a  religious  newspaper,  the  Star  of  the  East, 
In  1864,  when  Dr.  King  (who  had  helped  Dr.  Kalopo- 
thakes  in  all  his  troubles)  returned  to  America,  the 
paper  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kalopo- 
thakea  and  his  companion,  a  Mr.  Constantine;  and 
when,  in  1868,  Dr.  King  again  went  to  Greece,  he  found 
the  paper  prospering,  and  two  regular  Church  serr- 
ices  carried  on  every  Sabbath  in  Athens.     In  1869, 
Dr.  Kalopothakes  and  Mr.  Constantine  published  a 
daily  paper,  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  children's  paper, 
and  also  a  number  of  cheap  religious  books.     One  of 
the  chief  results  of  the  Protestant  mission  has  been  the 
increased  circulation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  1859,  when  Dr.  Kalopothakes  first  open- 
ed the  Bible  ddpot  at  Athens,  he  did  not  sell  IGO  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  whereas  in  1868  he  disposed  of 
3000. 

Popular  education  has  made  considerable  progresa 
since  the  establishment  of  independence.  There  were 
750  primary  schools  in  1856 ;  93  pn>-g\'mnasia  or  Hel« 
lenic  schools,  with  165  teachers  and  4990  pupils;  11 
gymnasia  (organized  after  the  model  of  those  of  Ger- 
many), with  67  teachers  and  1180  pupils ;  an  ecclesias- 
tical (**  Rhisari")  seminar}',  and  a  national  university 
established  in  1837,  with  a  library  of  more  than  80,0iib 
volumes, 'an  observatory,  and  botanical  garden.  See 
Wiggers,  Kirdd.  StatuOk,  i,  179  sq.,  207  sq.  (A,  J.  S.) 
Greek,  a  term  not  found  in  the  A.Y .  of  the  O.  T., 
where  either  Juvan  is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii,  6,  the 
word  is  rendered  by  Grecian,  In  Maccabees  Greeks 
and  Grecians  seem  to  be  used  indifferently  (comp.  1 
Mace,  i,  10 ;  vi,  2 ;  also  2  Mace,  iv,  10,  GrteJask).  In 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  observed, 
"EXXi;v  being  rendered  "Greek,"  and  'RXXi}v«rrqc 
"Grecian."  The  difference  of  the  English  teraiina- 
tions,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  differ- 
ence of  meanings.  (See  Overkamp,  De  distincUone  m- 
ter  Judeeoe  et  Graces,  et  inter  Grcec.  et  barbaros,  Gr^'ph. 
1782  ;  Amnell,  Helku  e  N.  T,  UUutrata^  Upsal.  1752.) 
"EXXi}v  in  the  N.  T.  is  either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  iu 
Acts  xvi,  1-3 ;  xviii,  17 ;  Rom.  i,  14 ;  or  more  frequent- 
ly a  Gentiley  as  opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii,  9, 10.  etc.) ; 
so  fem.  'EXXi/vi'c,  Mark  vii,  26;  Acts  xvii,  12.  'EXXif. 
vieri)^  (properly  *'one  who  speaks  Greek")  is  a  fiir- 
eign  Jew ;  opposed,  therefore,  not  to  'lovoai oc,  but  to 
'£/3paioCt  a  home-Jew,  one  who  dwelt  in  Palestine. 
So  Schleusner,  etc. :  according  to  Salmasiua,  however. 
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tbe  Hellenists  were  Greek  proeelytes,  who  had  become 
Christians;  so  Wolf,  Parkhorst,  etc.,  arguiii((  from 
Acts  xi,  20,  where  'EKKrtviorai  are  contrasted  with 
'lovdatoi  in  19.  The  question  resolves  itself  partly 
into  a  textual  one,  Griesbach  having  adopted  the  read- 
ing "EXXi|vaCt  &nd  BO  ^^  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
others. — Smith,  s.  y.     See  Hellenist. 

Greek  Chnrch,  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Oriental  or  Eastern  churches  (q. 
v.).  It  comprehends  all  those  Christians  following 
the  Greek  or  the  Gneco-Slavonian  rite,  who  receive 
the  first  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  later  council^of  the 
Western  Church.  See  Councils.  The  title  **  Greek 
Chnrch"  is  hardly  an  appropriate  one.  A  '*  commu- 
nion embracing  several  other  nations  and  languages 
besides  the  Greek,  each  performing  divine  worship  in 
its  own  tongue,  and  in  which,  out  of  sixty-six  millions 
of  Christians,  perhaps  fifty-nine  millions  are  Slavoni- 
ans, and  pray  in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  cannot  properly 
be  called  Greek  merely  because  its  ritual  is  derived  in 
great  measure  (by  no  means  exclusively)  from  Greek 
sources,  and  because  it  was  once  united  with  the  GrsB- 
co-Roman  empire"  (Palmer,  IHueriation*,  p.  5).  The 
Church  calls  itself  the  '^Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church."  The  Greek  Church  has  not,  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  head,  but  consists  of 
eleven  different  groups,  which,  in  point  of  administra- 
tion, are  independent  of  each  other  (see  below,  SicUit^ 
Ha),  though  they  fully  agree  in  point  of  doctrine. 

I.  Hiitonf. — The  proper  history  of  the  Greek  Church 
as  a  separate  body  begins  with  the  interruption  of  ec- 
clesiastical communion  between  the  pope  and  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  residence  at  Constantinople,  it  was  the 
natural  ambition  of  Iwth  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
and  the  emperors  to  enlarge  the  authority  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  see  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.).  In  881  the 
first  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  gave  to 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  because  it  was  the  New 
Rome  (dio  TO  tlvai  avrt}v  viav  'Pwft^v),  the  "  prece- 
dence of  honor*  *  next  after  those  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
canon  was  not  recognised  by  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  but  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  impe- 
rial residence  naturally  rose,  and  in  451  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  not  only  confirmed  the  precedence  already 
given,  but  placed  under  his  jurisdiction  the  dioceses  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus,and  grounded  these  ecclesias- 
tical privileges,  in  the  case  of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old 
Rome,  upon  the  political  distinction  of  the  two  cities. 
The  Roman  legates  protested  against  this  canon,  and 
pope  Leo  the  Great  did  not  recognise  it,  but  when  the 
empire  was  divided,  the  patriarch  gradually  acquired 
a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  other  three  patriarchs 
of  the  East,  and  assumed  the  title  of  CEcumenical  Pa- 
triarch. The  support  given  by  patriarch  Acacius  of 
Constantinople  (471-489)  to  the  Jlenoticon  (q.  v.)  led 
in  484  to  the  excommunication  of  Acacius,  together 
with  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  by 
pope  Felix  III,  who  also  charged  him  with  encroach- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem.  For  thirty-five  years  (484-619)  the  com- 
munion between  Constantinople  and  Rome  remained 
interrupted,  most  of  the  Eastern  bishops  siding  with 
Acacius,  while  those  of  Illyria,  bishop  Kalandion  of 
Antioch,  and  the  convents  in  the  vicinity  of  Constan- 
tinople, ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  pope. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  excommunication  by  pope  Hor- 
misdas  involved  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  the  rivalry  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  continued,  and  pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the 
pious  John  the  Faster  of  Constantinople  to  relinquish 
the  title  (Ecumenical  Patriarch.  The  antagonism  of 
the  two  churches  was  increased  by  the  support  which 
several  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  gave  to 
the  iconoclast  emperors,  and  by  the  complete  political 


separation  between  the  East  and  the  West  When 
Photius,  after  ascending  the  patriarchal  see,  could  not 
obtain  the  recognition  of  pope  Kicholas,  he  excommu- 
nicated the  pope,  and  arraigned  the  whole  Latin  Church 
for  her  doctrine  of  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  addition  of  "  tHlioque''  (q.  v.)  to  the 
creed,  for  the  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  for  de- 
nying to  priests  the  power  of  administering  confirma- 
tion. As  the  rival  of  Photius  for  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, Ignatius,  was  a  declared  partisan  of  the  pope 
and  the  Latins,  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
see  greatly  added  to  the  animosity  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
tius against  the  whole  Latin  Church.  After  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Michael  III,  Ignatius  was  restored  to 
the  see,  and  a  council  at  CJonstantinople  under  his 
presidency,  which  by  the  Latins  is  accounted  as  the 
eighth  oecumenical  council,  established  in  869  the 
union  between  the  two  churches.  After  the  death  of 
Ignatius  in  877,  Photius  again  became  patriarch.  A 
council  held  by  him  in  879  repealed  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  869.  The  papal  legates  were  induced 
by  Photius  to  approve  the  acts  of  this  council,  which 
the  Greek  Church  numbers  among  the  cecumenical, 
but  pope  John  rejected  it,  and  excommunicated  Pho- 
tius anew.  In  886  Photius  was  exiled  by  the  emperor 
Leo  IV,  and  his  successor,  Stephen,  accepted  the  de- 
mands of  the  pope.  Peace  between  the  two  churches 
was  preserved  until  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
when  Michael  C!erularius  (q.  v.)  was,  though  a  layman, 
elected  patriarch,  contrar}'  to  the  canons  of  the  (Council 
of  869,  which  forbade  the  election  of  laymen  to  this 
dignity.  Cernlarius,  in  union  with  bishop  Leo  of 
Achrida,  the  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  wrote  a  letter 
to  bishop  John  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  who  was  asked  to 
communicate  it  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Franks 
and  to  the  pope.  Besides  the  points  of  difference  al- 
leged by  Photius,  the  letter  of  Cernlarius  reproached 
the  Latins  for  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eu- 
charist, for  fasting  on  Saturday,  and  for  not  singing 
Hallelujah  during  Lent.  Cardinal  Humbert  gave  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  letter  to  pope  Leo  IX.  The 
pope  wrote  two  letters  against  Cerularius,  which  in 
1051  were  taken  to  Constantinople  by  archbishop  Pe- 
trus  of  Amalfi,  the  chancellor  Frederick,  and  Cardinal 
Humbert.  They  charged  Cerularius  especially  with 
the  design  to  establish  a  jurisdiction  over  the  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  to  mak?  him- 
self the  cecumenical  patriarch  of  the  entire  Greek 
Church.  Cardinal  Humbert  added  a  third  letter,  in 
which  he  charged  the  Greeks  with  rebaptizing  the  Lat- 
ins, with  allowing  to  the  priests  the  use  of  marriage 
during  the  days  of  their  service  at  the  altar,  with  not 
baptizing  their  children  until  the  eighth  day  after 
their  birth,  and  other  similar  points.  The  emperor 
C!)onstantine  Monomachos,  who,  from  political  reasons, 
was  opposed  to  a  schism,  had  the  letter  of  Humbert 
translated  into  Greek.  The  monk  Kiketas  (Pectora- 
tus),  who  wrote  a  violent  refutation  of  Humbert,  was 
compelled  to  retract,  but  Cerularius  remained  firm  in 
his  opposition,  and  in  July,  1054,  was  solemnly  excom- 
municated by  the  papal  legates.  With  the  support  of 
the  emperor,  whom  he  gained  over  to  his  side,  Ceru- 
larius maintained  his  authority  until,  in  1059,  he  was 
exiled  by  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus.  He  died  soon 
after. 

But  the  exile  of  Cerularius  did  not  restore  the  union 
of  the  churches.  On  the  contrary,  from  this  time  the 
separation  struck  deeper  root  among  the  people  of  the 
East.  Some  of  the  emperors  were  favorable  to  a  re- 
union in  order  to  procure  political  aid  from  the  pope 
and  the  Latin  princes ;  but  their  efforts  met  only  with 
temporary  success.  Thus,  in  1095,  ambassadors  of 
the  emperor  Alexius  Ck>mnenus  appeared,  suppliant 
for  aid,  at  the  Council  of  Piacenza,  and  pope  Urban, 
to  restore  a  union,  held  in  1097  a  council  at  Bari,  in 
Apulia.  In  1201  pope  Innocent  III  induced  the  Greek 
emperor  Alexius  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
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John  T/)inaterns,  to  enter  int»  a  union  with  Rome.  At 
'Jie  Council  of  Lyons,  1217,  delegmtes  from  the  Greek 
'Church  were  present,  and  they,  as  well  as  tlM  emperor 
Michael  Palieologus,  declared  in  favor  of  onion.  Bat 
the  son  and  successor  of  Michael,  Andronicus,  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  the  union,  and  imprisoned  the  pa- 
triarch, who  supported  it.  The  emperor  John  Palao- 
logus  II,  and  the  patriarchs  Philotheos  of  Constantino- 
ple (1868-1876),  Niphon  of  Alexandria,  and  Lazar  of 
Jerusalem,  also  reentered  into  oommnnion  with  Rome, 
and  sent  to  pope  Clement  VI  their  profession  of  faith. 
At  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  Ferrara,  which  began 
in  January,  1488,  the  emperor  John  Pialaologos  VI,  his 
brother,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  representa- 
tives of  the  three  other  patriarchs,  many  bishops, 
priests,  and  officers,  and  altogether  some  700  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  were  present.  After  a  long  discussion 
of  the  points  of  difference,  the  decree  of  union  was,  on 
July  5, 1489,  ngned  by  the  pope,  tlie  Greek  emperor, 
the  cardinals,  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  both 
churches,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  bishop  Mar- 
kos  £ugenilco8  of  Ephesus.  See  Ferrara;  Flob- 
KNCE.  But  this  union  was  short-lived.  On  the  return 
of  the  Eastern  bishops  to  their  homes,  their  action  was 
repudiated  by  the  large  body  of  the  priests,  monks, 
and  people.  The  great  majority  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves yielded  to  the  public  pressure  and  renounced 
the  union,  and  soon  after,  in  1458,  the  fall  of  Constant 
tinople  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  attempted  recon- 
ciliation. The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antloch,  and 
Jerusalem  declared  in  1460  their  readiness  to  accept 
the  union,  but,  as  usual,  this  declaration  txire  no  prac- 
tical fruit.  Many  attempts  to  eflTect  a  general  union 
have  since  been  made,  but  without  effect.  Only  small 
Ixklies  of  Greeks,  especially  through  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  government  of  Poland,  have  entered  into 
and  remained  in  union  witli  Rome,  receiving  from  the 
popes  permission  to  retain  the  use  of  the  Greek  Isngusge 
at  divine  service,  and  some  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Greek  Church.  See  United  Greek  Church.  Pope 
Pius  IX,  on  ascending  the  papal  see,  invited  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Greek  Church,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  them,  to  re-enter  into  the  nnion  with  Rome.  The 
Greek  bishops  replied  by  a  letter,  setting  forth  their 
reasons  for  not  complying  with  the  invitation.  In 
1868  the  pope  invited  the  Greek  bishops  individually 
to  attend  the  coming  council,  but  this  invitation  also 
was  declined  by  every  bishop. 

The  Greek  Church  comprised  within  its  ancient 
limits,  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquests,  Greece 
properly  fo  called,  the  Peloponnesus,  Eastern  Illyri- 
cum,  the  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  also  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Arabia,  £g}'pt,  and  parts  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia.  Her  territory  in  Asia  snd  Africa  was  in 
the  course  of  time  almost  wholly  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  advance  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  with  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  the  15th  century  nearly  all  the 
ancient  sees  of  the  Church  in  Europe  came  likewise 
under  the  rule  of  a  Mohammedan  government.  Other 
portions  became  subject  to  the  Catholic  governments 
of  Austria  and  Poland,  leaving  only  one  single  gov- 
ernment, ihttX  of  Russia,  as  the  protector  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Greek  Church.  In  Austria  and  Poland  the 
Greek  Church  suffered  some  losses  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  the  governments  of  those  two  countries 
to  induce  the  Greek  bishops  to  accept  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  In  European  Turkey  the  Church  main- 
tained, on  the  whole,  her  fnt>und,  as  the  Turks,though 
oppressing  them  in  many  wa}'?,  did  not  deny  them  re- 
ligious toleration.  More  than  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  suffered  from 
internal  corruption,  especially  from  the  simony  pre- 
vailing in  the  appointments  to  episcopal  seoi  and  other 
ecclesiastical  positions.     See  Turkey. 

While  the  territory'  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South-eastern  Europe  was  greatly  reduced 
by  the  advance  of  Mohammedanism,  it  received  a  most 


important  increase  by  the  eonversion  of  the  Rnssiaiis: 
The  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  thia  people  £rom 
Constantinople  in  the  9th  centuiy.  In  96a,  prineeas 
Olga,  the  saint,  was  baptised  at  Constantinople,  and  la 
956  the  first  Christian  cfanreh  was  built  at  Kiel  Vte- 
dimir,  at  the  dose  of  the  10th  century,  was  eapedallj 
eager  for  the  snppresaion  and  defltrnction  of  pagan- 
ism. The  first  attempt  to  sever  the  connection  of  the 
Russian  Church  with  the  patriarch  of  Contantiiiople 
was  made  by  Yaroslav  I,  who,  in  1061,  commanded 
the  Russian  biahopa  to  elect  the  new  metropoUtan  of 
Kief  without  the  co-openitioa  of  the  patriarch.  Hia 
succesiora,  however,  agaui  conceded  to  the  patriarch 
the  right  of  appointing  the  metropolitan  of  Kief.  In 
1164  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent  a  new  metro- 
poUtan to  Kief  without  even  asking  for  the  consent  of 
the  prince;  but  prince  Rostislav,  though  willing  to  m^ 
oe|A  the  metropolitan  for  once,  declared  tiiat  in  future 
the  electUMi  of  the  metropoUtan  would  require  the 
sanction  at  least  of  the  government.  Kegothitaona  of 
the  princes  of  Russia  and  the  metropoUtans  of  Kief 
with  the  pope  for  a  nnion  of  the  Russian  Church  with 
Rome  began  in  the  11th  century.  Some  of  them,  in 
particular  several  princes  of  the  Ruasiidans  and  Rnthe- 
nians  in  Galicia,  and  the  metropoUtan  Isidore,  who 
took  part  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  really  joined  the 
union,  but  among  the  mass  of  the  people  and  clergy  it 
never  gained  ground.  In  1588  the  metropolitan  Job 
of  Moscow  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch  of  C^oii- 
stantinople  the  first  patriarch  of  Rnsisia,  and  was  rec- 
ognised by  the  other  Oriental  patriarchs  as  the  iilth 
patriarch  of  the  orthodox  Chnreh.  At  the  doee  of 
the  16th  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  estabUsh  a 
union  between  the  Russian  Church  and  those  of 
Georgia  and  Armenia,  but  it  fSsiled  in  consequence  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  Russian  patriarch.  The  atti- 
tude of  thcipatriarch  towards  the  metropoUtan  of  Kief 
induced  the  latter,  with  a  number  of  other  l^shops  of 
South  Russia,  and  a  population  of  al)out  ten  millions, 
to  enter  in  1594,  at  the  CouncU  of  Ilrzeslc,  into  com- 
munion with  Rome.  The  breach  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  greatly  widened 
by  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  RomAioff  to  the  throne 
and  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Russian  nationalit}'  in  its 
hereditary  struggle  against  Ctftholic 'Poland.  In  1657 
and  the  three  following  years -the*  Russian  ambassador 
in  Constantinople  obtained  from  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and- Jerusalem  an 
official  recognition  of  the  right  of  Russia*  to  have  tlie 
patriarchs  of  Russia  elected  by  the  Russian  clergy, 
without  obtaining  the  preWona  sanction  of  the  Ori- 
ental patriarchs.  After  the  death  of  the  eleventh  Rus- 
sian patriarch  in  1702,  Peter  the  Great  left  the  pa- 
triarchal see  vacant,  and  in  1721  put  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  bishops 
called  the  Holy  Synod.  Since  then  the  Church  of 
Russia  has  been  eminently  a  state  church.  Though 
in  doctrinal  nnion  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
Greek  Church,  it  is,  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration, entirely  unconnected  with  them.  At  home  it 
has  l)een  unable  to  prevent  the  growth  of  numerous 
dissenting  sects ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Russian 
empire  has  made  it  not  only  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  important  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
present  age,  but  the  largest  state  church  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  (For  a  fuUer  account  of  the  inner  hislovy 
of  the  Church,  see  RnaaiA.) 

The  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
created  another  independent  Greek  state  church.  In 
1833,  the  regency  of  Greece,  at  the  request  of  thirty- 
six  metropolitans,  declared  the  orthodox  Oriental 
Church  of  Greece  independent  of  every  foreign  eccle- 
siastical authority,  and,  after  tiie  model  of  the  Russian 
Church,  organized  for  the  administration  of  the  Church 
a  *■*  Holy  Synod."  This  independent  constitution  was 
recognised  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1850^ 
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(for  a  filter  acooont  of  Uttia  branch  of  the  Greek 
Church,  see  Grbecb.) 

The  Reformed  Churches  which  arose  in  the  16th 
century  made  also  several  attempts  to  establish  an 
understanding  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  Luther*s  Smaller  Catechism  were 
translated  into  Greek,  and,  very  early  after  the  Refor- 
mation, a  letter  was  addressed  by  Melancthon  to  the 
patriarch  Joeeph  of  Constantinople  through  a  deacon 
Demetrius  Mysns,  who  visited  Germany  in  1668.  An- 
other Lutheran  embassy  of  a  more  imposing  charac- 
ter, headed  by  the  well-known  Tubingen  divines  An- 
dreas and  Crnsiufi,  visited  Constantinople  during  the 
patriarchate  of  Jeremias  (1576  to  1681).  But  both  mis- 
sions remained  without  result.  Negotiations  with  the 
Reformed  Churches  were  opened  iiy  the  patriarch  Cy- 
ril Lttkaris,  who  in  1629  issued  a  decidedly  Calvinblfc 
confession  of  fiiith.  But  he  was  not  only  unable  to 
carry  his  Church  with  him,  but  was  himself  deposed 
and  imprisoned;  and,  to  cutofffhture  attempts  of  this 
kind,  a  doctrinal  declaration  was  signed  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and 
many  metropolitans  and  bishops,  which,  by  clear  and 
decided  definitions,  draws  a  marked  line  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Reformed  Church.  See  Ctri l  Lucar. 
This  exposition  was  generally  adopted  by  the  churches, 
and  in  a  synod  held  in  Jerusalem  in  1672  it  was  adopt- 
ed as  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church.    (See  belew,) 

Several  eflbrts  have  also  been  made  by  the  Anglican 
churches  to  enter  into  intercommunion  with  the  Greek 
Church,  which  during  the  last  ten  ^'ears  have  received 
tlie  official  indorsement  of  the  English  convocations 
and  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  States.  The  plan  has 
found  many  friends  even  among  bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church,  some  of  whom  are  members  and  patrons  of  a 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom  [see 
England],  which  comprises  AnglicanS;  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Oriental  Christians  among  its  members. 

II.  Doctrine, — ^The  Greek  Church,  in  common  with 
the  Roman  Catholic,  recognises  the  in&llible  authori- 
ty of  the  first  seven  conncils.  Its  particular  doctrines 
are  laid  down  in  a  number  of  confessions  of  faith, 
among  which  the  most  important  are,  the  Confession 
of  patriarch  Gennadius  (q.  v.),  and  the  Confeasio  ortho- 
doxa  ecUhoUea  atque  ttpoOoUcm  eccUtuB  orientcUia  of  Pe- 
trus  Mogilas,  metropolitan  of  Kief,  which  in  1642  was 
sanctioned  by  a  synod  at  Yassy,  in  1648  signed  by  all 
the  patriarchs,  and  in  1672  again  sanctioned  by  a  syn- 
od at  Jerusalem,  and  declared  to  be  an  authentio  exhi- 
bition of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

The  Greeks  agree  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  ac- 
cepting as  the  rule  of  ftiith  not  alone  the  Bible,  in- 
cluding the  Deutero-canonical  books,  but  also  the  tradi- 
tions (q.  V.)  of  the  Church.  They  deny  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  [see  Filioqve],  and 
reject  the  papal  claim  to  supremacy  and  doctrinal  au- 
thority. They  admit  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  but  differ  in  some  of  the  rites 
used  at  their  administration.  They  administer  baptism 
by  trine  immersion,  and  confirmation  in  immediate 
connection  with  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infants. 
The  right  of  administering  confirmation  is  conceded  to 
priests  as  well  as  to  bishops.  They  administer  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  even  to  children.  (For 
their  peculiarities  in  the  sacraments  of  extreme  unc- 
tion and  priestly  orders,  see  Extrrme  Unctioh  and 
Orders.)  They  forbid  marriage  altogether  to  bish- 
ops ;  priests  and  deacons  are  forbidden  to  contract  mar- 
riage after  ordination,  and  must  not  have  been  mar- 
ried more  than  once,  nor  to  a  widow.  Married  priests 
must  live  separate  from  their  wives  during  the  time 
when  they  are  actually  engaged  in  Church  service. 
They  regard  marriage  as  dissoluble  in  case  of  adulte- 
ry, and  regard  fourth  marriages  as  utterly  unlawful. 
I'hey  do  not  permit  the  use  of  graven  images,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  cross.    They  observe  four 


great  fasts :  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  fhnn  Pentecost  to 
the  Feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  fifteen  days  be- 
fore Assumption  Day,  and  the  six  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas; and,  besides,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year  are  flist  days.  At  divine  service 
they  generally  use  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
on  certain  Sundays  and  festivals  that  of  St.  Basil. 
The  liturgy  of  the  Russian  Church  is  in  the  Old  Slav- 
ic  language ;  that  of  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  in  modem  Greek ;  that  of  the  Church  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  Old  Georgian  language.  Instrumental  mu- 
sic is  forbidden,  but  singing  is  universally  in  use.  The 
ordinary  posture  in  public  prayer  is  standing,  the  body 
being  turned  towaMs  the  east;  only  at  Penteoost  is 
kneeling  in  use.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  in  more  fre- 
quent use  among  them  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  in  a  difibrent  form.  The  preaching  of 
sermons  is  not  common ;  generally  a  homily  is  read 
tnm  ancient  collections.  Corresponding  to  the  brev- 
iary of  the  Latin  Church  is  the  Horologion,  which  con- 
tains prayers  for  dlfi^rent  hours  of  divine  worship, 
a  complete  calendar  (Mendogion),  and  different  ap^ 
pendixes  for  worship.  Festivals  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
Church  are  the  consecration  of  water  on  January  6  (Old 
Style)  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in 
the  Jordan,  and  the  orthodox  Sunday  (£ffom«Ai),  with  a 
litany  anaUiematising  heretics  and  in  honor  of  the  im- 
perifd  patrons,  the  prelates,  and  martyrs  of  the  Church. 

III.  CoMtttuHon  and  SiaiUtux. — ^The  constitution  of 
the  Greek  Church  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  reject  the  claims 
of  the  pope  to  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  Church, 
and  are  only  willing  to  recognise  him  as  the  patriarch 
of  one  great  section  of  the  Church.  The  kiffher  clergy 
(Archiereis)  are  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops, who  have  to  live  in  celibacy ;  the  lower  clergy  are 
divided  into  the  regular  clergy  (monks ;  also  called, 
ftom  the  color  of  their  dress,  the  blcuk  dergy)  and  the 
secular  clergy  (also  called,  in  opposition  to  the  regu- 
lars, the  white  cUrgff^  although  their  dress  is,  in  fact, 
often  of  a  brown,  violet,  or  other  color). 

In  point  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  Gr^ek 
Church  consisted  in  1869  of  eleven  groups,  which  were 
more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  namely,  1.  The 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  IS  sees  (metropo- 
litan and  1  archiepiscopal).  2.  The  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  with  6  metropolitan  sees.  8.  The  patriar- 
chate of  Alexandria :  it  has  4  metropolitan  sees.  4. 
The  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which  has  135  sees 
(90  metropolitan  and  4  archiepiscopal).  5.  The  pa- 
triarchate of  Russia,  which  has  65  sees  (5  metropoli- 
tan, 25  archiepiscopal).  6.  Cyprus,  4  sees  (of  which  1 
is  archiepiscopal).  7.  Austria,  11  sees  (2  metropoli- 
tan). 8.  Mount  Sinai,  1  see.  9.  Montenegro,  1  metro- 
politan see.  10.  Greece,  31  sees  (the  archbishop  of 
Athens  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Holy  Synod).  11. 
Rumania,  4  bishops  in  Wallachia  and  3  in  Moldavia. 
The  people  of  Seiria  and  those  of  Bulgaria  desire  for 
their  bishops  a  similar  independence  of  Constantinople. 

The  statistics  of  the  Greek  Church,  reported  in  1867, 
were  as  follows : 


Rusda  (in  Europe,  61,000,000 ;  Siberia,  2,600,000 ; 
Caucasus  [total  popnlatioo,  4,267,000]  not  report- 
ed); total  about 

Turkey  (inclusive  of  the  dependencies  in  Europe 
and  Egypt),  about 

Atistria 

Greece  (inclusive  of  Ionian  Islands) 

United  State*  of  Aweriea  (chiefly  in  the  tenitory 
purchased  in  1867  from  Russia) 

Prtisna 

China 

Total 


66,000,000 

11,600,000 
2,921,000 
1,220,000 

60,000 

i,6no 

200 
69,692,700 


For  fuller  information  on  the  several  branches  of  the 
Church,  see  the  articles  Russia  ;  Turkey  ;  Greece  ; 
Austria. 

See  Herzog,  ReaUEncyhlopadie^  v,  868 ;  Le  Quien, 
Orient  Chrittiamu  (Paris,  1740,  8  vols.) ;  Heineccius, 
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AUnldung  der  aUm  und  neuen  griech.  Kirche  (Leipsic, 
1711) ;  Kicaut,  JJiit.  de  Vetat  present  de  tigUse  grtcqwt 
€t  de  Feglite  armiitienue  (Mittelb.  1692);  Schmitt,  G0- 
9ckic1Ue  der  neugneck.  tmd  der  ruatiscken  Kirche  (Mentz, 
1840) ;  Stnihl,  Geschickte  d.  rum.  Kirche  (lialle,  1830) ; 
Wimmer,  Die  griech.  Kirche  m  Buuland {Le'i^.  1848) ; 
Picbler,  Gescluchte  der  kirchl.  Trermung  ztcitchen  derm 
Orient  vnddem  Occident  van  den  tnten  A  njangen  bis  zur 
jungsten  Gegenwart  (Munich,  18G4-8,  2  vols.),  aod  Die 
oriental,  Kirchenfroge  (Munich,  1802) ;  Stanley,  The 
Eastern  Church  (Lond.  1867);  King,  The  Rites  0/ the 
Greek  Church  in  Rusna  (Lond.  1722) ;  Stourdsa,  Con- 
sidercUions  sur  la  djctriae  et  tesprit  de  ftglise  orthodoace 
(Weimar,  181 6) ;  Mouraviet,  Briefs  uber  den  GotUsdienst 
der  Morgenldnd  Kirche  (Genn.  tranal.  by  Muralt,  Lpz. 
1888) ;  Dolgorukoi;  La  v^rite  sur  la  Russie  (Par.  1860) ; 
The  Black  and  the  VVki/e  CUrgg  in  Russia  (io  the  Rus- 
sian  language,  Lpz.  1867  ;  extracts  in  Preussische  Jakr- 
hOeher,  Sept.  and  Oct.  186<);  Ffoullies,  Christendom's 
Divisions  (London,  1867,  2  vok.);  VEgliat  Orihodoxe 
d' Orient  (Athens,  1853) ;  Neale,  Bist.  of  the  Bolg  Eastern 
Church  (London,  1857  sq.) ;  ;Slud'.  u,  Krit.  1864,  i. ;  ^m. 
Presb.  Rev.  Oct.  1868,  and  Jan.  1869;  WesUyan  M,  Mag. 
July,  1855 ;  Christ.  Rememb.  1861 ;  Princeton  Rep.  Oct. 
18G6;  J^fe/h.  Quart.  Rev.  July,  1867;  Journal  Sacred  Lit. 
xxi ;  Bibl.  Sacra,  Oct.  1864 ;  Schem,  American  Eccles. 
Almanac  for  1869  (N.  Y.  1869).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Greek  Chnrch,  United.  This  is  the  name  of 
those  Christians  who,  -while  following  the  Greek  rite, 
observing  the  generul  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  making  use  of  the  Greek  liturg}%  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  admitting  the  double  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  accepting  all  the  doctrinal  decisions  subse- 
qaent  to  the  Greek  schism  which  hare  force  as  articles 
of  faith  in  the  Roman  Church.  They  hare  been  al- 
lowed by  the  pope  the  same  law  of  ceUbacy  as  among 
the  other  Greeks.-  They  are  also  permitted  to  admin- 
ister communion  under  both  kinds.  The  United  Greeks 
are  found  chiefly  in  Soutliern  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minion, in  Poland,  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  in  Tur- 
key. In  Italy  they  are  computed  at  80,000;  in  Aus- 
tria at  atM)ut  4,000,000;  and  in  Poland  about  250,000. 
In  Russia  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  number 
is.  As  regards  nationalities  in  Austria,  they  are  di- 
Tided  into  Rumanians  and  Ruthenians  —  the  former 
being  settled  in  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  Eastern 
Hungary,  the  latter  in  Little  Russia,  Galicia,  and 
North-eastern  Hun^^ar}*.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  union  of  the  Gali- 
cian  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of  much  later  date,  about 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  United  Greeks,  in 
1868,  had  in  Austria  two  archbishops,  one  for  the  Ru- 
manian rite  at  Fogaras  (with  suffragan  bishops  at  Sza^ 
mos-Ujvar,  Gran  Wardeln,  and  Lagos),  and  one  for  the 
Ruthenian  rite  at  Lcmberg  (with  bishops  at  Premizl, 
Kreuz,  Eperies,  and  Mankacz).  In  Russia  there  is  one 
bishop  at  Chelm.  In  European  Turkey  there  is  one 
bishop  in  Bulgaria ;  a  patriarch  in  Antioch  ;  three 
archbishops  at  Damascus,  Emesa,  and  Tyre,  and  bish- 
ops at  Aleppo,  Beyroot,  Bosra,  Balbeck,  Farzul,  Jeru- 
salem, Hauran,  and  Sidon.  See  Annuario  Pontifcio 
for  1869.     (A.  J.  S.) 

OreeklAh  CEXXiyvdcoc*  Hellenic),  another  term  (2 
Mace,  iv,  10)  for  Greek  (q.  v.). 

Greek  Language,  Biblical  Relations  op 
THE.  In  treating  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
found  in  the  Sept  and  N.  T.,  we  here  substantially 
adopt  Dr.  Donaldson's  article  in  Kitto^s  Cycloptedia^  s. 
V.  The  affinities  between  the  Greek  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  are  copiously 
drawn  out  by  Bopp,  Comparative  Grammar^  etc.  (Ixind. 
1860,  3  vols.  8vo,  2d  edit,  trans,  by  Eastwick  from  the 
Germ.).  For  its  coincidences  with  the  Hebrew,  see 
Philology,  Com  pa  rati  ve. 


I.  Uisiorieal  Character. — ^Tliere  haa  been  much  di»- 
enssion  as  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  language  naed 
by  the  Septnagint  trmnslaton  and  by  the  writen  of 
the  N.  T.  It  would  be  useleaa  to  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  these  discussiooa  in  thia  article.  We  afaall 
simply  indicate  the  main  iiscts  which  have  come  cot 
in  the  course  of  investigation,  stating  at  the  same  tine 
the  theory  which  seems  to  account  moet  satisfactorily 
for  the  peculiarities  of  Grsek  which  these  writings  pre- 
sent 

In  the  eariiest  s^ges  of  a  language  the  dialects  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  every  small  district  having  pe- 
culiar variations  of  its  own.  Such  we  find  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Greek ;  for,  though  its  dialectahave 
generally  been  reckoned  as  four,  we  know  that  each 
of  these  was  variously  modified  in  various  places.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  one  of  these  dialects,  the  At- 
tic, drove  the  rest  Irom  the  field  of  literary  composi- 
tk>n,  and  almost  all  Greeks  who  wrote  books  wrote 
in  that  dialect,  wherever  they  might  have  been  Loni. 
The  Attic  which  they  used  underwent  some  changes, 
and  then  received  the  name  of  the  koivti  or  coamai  di- 
alect This  dialect  has  been  used  by  Greeks  for  liter- 
ary purposes  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
down  to  the  present  age. 

While  Attic  thus  became  the  literary  language,  the 
various  communities  spoke  Greek  as  they  had  learned 
it  from  their  parents  and  teachers.  This  spoken  Greek 
would  necessarily  differ  in  different  places,  and  it 
would  gradually  become  very  different  from  the  sta- 
tionary language  which  was  used  in  writings.  Kow 
it  seems  that  the  language  used  by  the  Sept.  and  N.- 
T.  writers  was  the  language  used  in  common  conver- 
sation, learned  by  them,  not  through  books,  tut  most 
likely  in  childhood  from  household  talk,  or  if  not, 
through  subsequent  oral  instruction.  If  this  be  the 
case,  then  the  Sept.  is  the  first  translation  which  was 
made  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people  in  their  own 
language,  and  the  N.-T.  writers  are  the  first  to  appeal 
to  men  through  the  common  vulgar  language  intelli- 
gible to  all  who  spoke  Greek.  The  common  Greek 
thus  used  was,  however,  considerably  modified  by  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  writers ;  and  hence  some  have, 
but  rather  unnecessarily,  termed  the  Greek  in  question 
the  Hebraistic  or  Hellenistic  dialect.    See  HxLLBiasT. 

II.  Inflections, — Max  Milller  justly  affirms  tliat  the 
grammar  of  a  language  is  "  the  most  essential  element, 
and  therefore  the  ground  of  classification  in  all  lan- 
guages which  have  produced  a  definite  grammatical 
articulation"  {Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lamguage,  p. 
74).  Now  the  grammar  of  the  Sept.  and  N.  T.,  in 
ver}'  many  of  its  departures  from  the  oomsMm  dialed, 
approximates  to  the  medissval  Greek  of  Ptochoprodro- 
mus  in  the  12th  century,  and  to  the  modern  Greek  of 
the  present  day,  both  of  which  are  simply  the  language 
of  the  common  people,  as  debased  by  time  and  vulgar 
usage.  Thus  the  N.  T.  and  modem  Greek  have  no 
dual.  In  their  declension  of  nouns  we  find  a  mixture 
of  dialects,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular of  proper  names  in  ap ;  snd  ik  in  the  genitive, 
and  y  in  the  dative,  of  nouns  in  pa  (oiriipfiCi  Acts 
xxvii,  1 ;  paxaipy.  Rev.  xiii,  10,  etc.).  There  is  in 
both  a  change  from  the  second  to  the  third  declension 
in  the  words  vovc,  okotoc,  eXcoc*  snd  irXovro^.  Tlie 
N.  T.,  however,  declines  some  of  them  occasionally  as 
of  the  second  declension.  Both  display  great  pecul- 
iarities in  the  forms  for  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tive of  adjectives,  such,  for  instance,  as  pui^orepav,  3 
John  4.  In  modern  Greek  the  optative  mood  is  rare, 
and  occurs  only  in  wishes.  It  is  rare  also  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  in  some  of  the  books  it  does  not  occur  at  alL 
The  modern  Greek  declines  the  second  aorist  as  the 
first.  This  is  the  case  frequently  in  the  K.  T.  also,  as 
iirtoa  for  iirtoov.  The  N.  T.  sometimes  forms  the  im* 
perative  by  means  of  A^tipi,  as  dfec  tr/SaAw,  dftc 
(^(Mtptv.  This  is  now  the  common  form  in  modem 
Greek.  d0fc  being  contracted  into  d^.     The  second 
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person  singular  in  the  present  passive  or  middle  ends 
in  modem  Greek  in  the  regular  aai ;  so  in  the  N.  T. 
Kavx&<fai  and  dvvaffai.  The  third  person  plural  of 
the  imperfect  active  of  contracted  verbs  in  modem 
Greek  ends  in  aav ;  so  in  Sept.  and  N.  T.  kSoXtovoav. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  in  both.  Both  have  a  tendency  to  form  all  the 
parts  regularly.  Both  also  deal  arbitrarily  with  aug- 
ments. Both  avoid  the  use  of  verbs  in  /ii,  and  both 
generally  strengthen  pure  verbs  by  the  insertion  of 
u  V.  Sometimes  they  change  the  vowel  c  into  a,  as 
iXiaTEy  in  Jade  23  (see  Cremer,  s.  v.  i\ti<i).  In- 
stances of  several  of  these  peculiarities  may  be  found 
Id  our  texts  of  the  classical  writers,  and  a  still  lar- 
ger number  in  our  manuscripts  of  them ;  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  them  they  appear  as  rarities; 
in  the  New  Testament  their  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent, and  in  modem  Greek  they  have  passed  into 
customary  forms.  Some  of  these  forms  have  been  set 
down  as  Alexandrian  or  Macedonian,  but  Sturz  {De 
Dkilecio  Macedomca  et  A  kxandrina^  Lipsiffi,  1808*)  has 
entirely  failed  to  prove  that  there  was  either  a  Mace- 
donian or  an  Alexandrian  dialect.  The  Macedonian 
-words  which  he  has  adduced  indicate  that  the  Mace- 
donians wore  non-Hellenic.  There  are  no  forms  ad- 
duced as  Alexandrian  which  are  not  to  l>e  found  in 
some  earlier  dialect.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  statements  to  which  he  appeals  to  contradict 
the  opinion  that  Alexandrians,  like  other  Greek-speak- 
ing people,  mixed  up  various  dialects  in  their  spoken 
language.  The  written  language  of  the  Alexandriani, 
as  we  know  from  the  works  of  Philo  and  other  resi- 
dents in  Alexandria,  was  the  so-called  "common  dia^ 
lect."  Moreover,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
is  to  be  found  not  in  writings  of  Miy  special  locality, 
but  in  writings  which  made  no  pretensions  to  liter- 
ary excellence,  such  as  the  fragments  of  Hegesippus, 
some  of  the  apocrj'phal  gospels,  the  apostolical  con- 
Btitutions,  the  liturgies,  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  and 
Malelas. 

III.  Syntax, — Here  the  peculiar  elements  that  mix- 
ed themselves  with  the  common  spoken  language  in 
the  N.-T.  writings  make  their  appearance.  The  He- 
brew element  especially  is  noteworthy.  The  transla- 
tors of  the  Septuagint  went  on  the  principle  of  trans- 
lating as  literally  as  possible,  and  consequently  the 
form  of  the  sentences  is  essentially  Habrew.  Some 
of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  were  themselves  Jews,  or 
derived  part  of  their  information  fh)m  Jews,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  form  of  portions  of  their  writings,  par- 
ticularly in  narrative,  is  influenced  by  Hebrew  modes. 
At  the  same  time,  too  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
this  Hebrew  influence,  for  the  writers  appear  some- 
times to  differ  from  the  classical  types,  not  because 
they  were  Jews,  but  because  they  were  simple  plain- 
speaking  (rriv  y\(oTTav  ISnorivovrec^  Eusobius,  Hitt. 
Eccl,  iii,  24)  men,  who  cared  little  about  rounded  sen- 
tences. The  Hebrew  element  shows  itself  in  particu- 
lar phrases  and  constructions,  as  in  voiiiv  tXioc  iikrd 
Tivoi: ;  but  the  amount  of  this  Hebrew  element  is  not 
so  great  as  it  has  often  been  supposed  to  be,  and  in 
some  of  the  N.-T.  writers  it  is  scarcely  noticeable  at 
all.  Generally  speaking,  the  syntax,  like  the  g^m- 
mar,  has  a  tendency  towards  modem  Greek.  It  has, 
like  it,  frequent  recourse  to  the  use  of  prepositions,  and 
we  find  such  expressions  even  as  Suvra  tig  bfiag  (1 
Thess.  iv,  8).  After  the  comparative  vapd  is  f^qnent- 
ly  used  instead  of  i)  in  the  N.  T. ;  in  modem  Greek  it 
is  always  employed.  On  account  of  the  rareness  of 
Ihe  optative,  and  an  avoidance  of  the  infinitive  by 
some  of  the  writers,  both  the  N.  T.  and  modern  Greek 
abound  in  the  use  of  eVa  with  the  subjunctive,  and 
sometimes  even  with  the  indicative,  as  in  Revelations. 
The  neuter  plaral  is  more  regularly  joined  with  a  plu- 
ral verb  in  N.-T.  Greek ;  it  is  always  joined  with  it  in 
modem  Greek.  Many  other  peculiarities  in  which  the 
syntax  and  inflections  of  the  N.  T.  and  those  of  mod- 


em Greek  agree  might  be  noted.    For  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article,  see  Akticlb. 

IV.  Vocabulary. — The  words  used  by  the  N.-T. 
writers  show  a  still  greater  variety  of  elements. 

1.  Here  we  notice  distinctly,  also,  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  modern  language,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use 
of  xopra^b!,  iofeedmeny  in  the  frequent  employment  of 
diminutives,  in  attaching  a  weakened  sense  to  words  like 
/3aXX(ii,  which  had  originally  the  idea  of  vigor  in  them, 
and  in  a  varisty  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions  rarely 
used  by  the  classical  writers.  Some  of  these  peculiar 
uses  have  been  assigned  to  the  supposed  Alexandrian 
dialect;  but  in  the  discussions  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  distinguish  between  what  may  have  been  pure 
Alexandrianlsms,  and  what  may  have  been  common  in 
Greek  conversation,  though  not  in  Greek  writings. 

2.  In  the  words  we  find  a  Latin  element,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  Latin  words  used  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  ver}"  numerous,  but  they  show  plainly  that  the 
writers  had  no  other  desire  than  to  call  things  by  their 
common  names.  They  do  not  translate  them  into 
Greek,  as  a  scholar  of  those  days  or  an  imitator  of  At- 
tic writings  would  have  done.  We  find  a  few  Greek 
phrases  in  the  N.  T.  which  have  evidently  been  trans- 
lated from  Latin,  such  as  (rvfifiovXiov  XajSiiv — contili- 
um  capere, 

3.  There  are  also  several  Aramaic  words  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  especially  by  Christ.  Most  of  these  words  and 
expressions  are  of  a  peculiar  nature.  They  are  almost 
all  of  them  utterances  emploj'ed  on  some  solemn  occa- 
sion. They  were  at  one  time  appealed  to  as  proof  that 
Jesus  regularly  used  the  Aramaic  in  his  addresses  to  the 
people;  but  they  have  recently  been  adduced,  and 
with  considerable  force,  to  prove  exactly  the  contrarj', 
that  Jesus  frequently  used  the  Greek  language  in  his 
public  conversations  as  being  more  intelligible  to  all, 
but  that,  when  powerfully  moved  or  deeply  touched, 
he  employed  Aramaic  words,  as  l>eing  more  expressive 
from  their  associations  (Roberts,  Discttssions  on  the  Got- 
pels^  pt.  i,  ch.  iv).  Besides  this,  the  Hebrew  or  Ara- 
maic has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  nneanings  of 
some  Greek  words,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  i^ti- 
\rifia  for  a  tin.  In  several  instances,  however,  where> 
this  Hebrew  influence  has  been  set  down  as  existing,  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  in  another  way. 
Thus  diKatotnvtj  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  Uberaliiy  in 
2  Cor.  ix,  9, 10,  because  they  suppose  that  ^^|5'^S  has 
this  meaning  in  Psa.  cxii,  9,  where  the  Sept.  translates 
CiKaioiTvvTi.  In  l>oth  cases  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Sucatoovvri  ought  to  receive  this  meaning,  and  unque.s- 
tionably  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  it  is 
much  simpler  to  suppose  that  Paul  looks  on  liberality 
as  an  essential  part  of  righteousness,  and  righteousness 
therefore  as  including  liberality. 

4.  There  is  also  another  element  in  the  vocabulary 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  This  arises  from  the  novelty  of 
the  teachings  combined  with  their  exalted  morality. 
The  new  thoughts  demanded  now  modes  of  expres- 
sion, and  hence  the  writera  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
words  in  senses  rare,  if  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
classical  writera.  This  fact  could  not  be  fully  illus- 
trated without  exhibiting  the  results  of  investigation 
into  various  characteristic  words,  such  aa  fAvcTijpiov, 
(^licaioc,  SiKaioairvriy  ^ijcaiwu,  iricmCt  ^<«»i7,  ^dvarog^  ^6- 
^rt,  SoKaHliitj  6pyri,  etc.  These  results  seem  to  us  to 
form  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  proof  of  the  di- 
vinity of  Christianity,  for  the  grand  moral  ideas  that 
were'expressed  by  some  of  them  are  unique  in  the  ago 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  Thus  the  word  Z^q  is 
frequently  used  to  denote  an  entire  and  absolute  con- 
secration of  soul,  body,  and  spirit  to  God,  for  it  is  this 
entire  consecration  which  they  look  upon  as  the  lifSe- 
principle  of  man.  Living,  with  them,  if  it  be  not  liv« 
ing  to  God  in  Christ,  is  not  living  at  all,  but  death ; 
and  a  death  which  works  not  merely  in  the  soul,  but 
also  in  the  body.    Plato  and  tin  Stoics  had  something 
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Bke  this  notion  of  (fi>^  bat  with  them  it  was  a  specalft- 
tion.  They  are  continually  reasoning  about  it.  The 
writ«n  of  the  N.  T.  treat  it  as  an  unquestionable  real- 
ized &ct.  Soi  again,  c6^a  means  glory,;  but  the  writers 
of  the  N.  T.  separate  from  it  every  notion  of  material 
splendor  or  ewthly  renown,  and  use  it  to  denote  that 
spiritual  irradiation  of  the  whole  man  which  takes 
place  when  God  reigns  in  him,  when  the  image  of  God 
is  realized  in  him.  Thus  we  come  short  of  God*s  ^ory 
when  we  fail  to  present  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
character  and  image  in  our  characters.  Thus  the  io^a 
of  the  N.  T.  is  purely  spiritual  and  moral.  Then, 
again,  it  is  remarkable  how,  in  the  case  of  words  like 
^iaipy  Xotn'poy,  and  /SawriZw,  the  material  meaning 
often  yanishes  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  writers 
express  by  them  the  spiritually  purifying  power  of 
Christ,  which  really  and  entirely  cleanses  both  soul 
and  body  (Alexander,  Angto-Catkolicitmnot  ApoitoUcal, 
p.  293).  The  moral  fervor  of  the  writers  is  also  seen 
in  their  omission  of  certain  words.  Thus  the  sensuous 
ipav  is  never  used  to  express  the  idea  which  they  had 
oi  lovt.  The  words  ivcaifjiwv  and  titrvxhc  <ure  also 
unknown  to  the  N.  T.,  and,  indeed,  the  writers  do  not 
use  any  word  to  express  mere  happiness :  fiagapioQ  is 
used  several  times  to  denote  something  more  than 
mere  earthly  felicity.  They  avoid  all  words  connect- 
ed with  mythology,  such  as  the  compounds  of  ^aifiiav, 
which,  with  its  diminutive,  is  used  in  a  peculiarly  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  sense.  The  writers  of  the  K.  T.  are 
also  remarkable  for  confining  a  word  to  one  meaning. 
Thus  fiirdvoia  is  a  turning  of  the  whole  soul  from  evil 
to  good,  and  no  other  compound  with  fUTa  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  while  Justin  Martyr  uses  furavoia  as 
a  change  from  good  to  evil  as  well  as  from  evil  to  good, 
and  ho  employs  furayiyvuf^Kut  and  fjurari^KT^aif  as 
well  as  ^tiravoiwj  fur  the  same  idea. 

V.  Literature. — The  works  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  are  very  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  enu- 
merated and  criticised  in  Winer's  Grammatik  des  Neu- 
iestamcfitllchen  Sprachidioms  (5th  cd.  Leipz.  1844, 8vo); 
and  Schirlltz^s  (Irundzuge  der  NtuteMtamentlickm  Gr&i- 
tat  (Giessen,  18G1,  8vo);  see  also  Lipsius,  Bibluche 
Gracitat  (Lpz.  1863, 8vo).  Much  information  will  be 
found  in  works  that  discuss  later  Greek,  such  as  Lo- 
beck's  PhrynichuA,  and  Jacobs's  AchiUes  Tatiiu,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek,  by 
£.  A.  Sophocles,  published  as  vol.  il,  new  series,  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  (Cambridge  and 
Boston,  1800, 4to).  Much  interesting  and  instructive 
matter  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  glossaries  and  articles 
given  in  the  Pandora,  a  fortnightly  periodical  publish- 
ed in  Athens. 

The  best  Grammars  of  the  N.  T.,  next  the  above 
work  of  Winer  (of  which  the  fourth  ed.,  Leipzig,  1886, 
was  translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  Philadel.  1840, 
8vo;  and  the  6th  ed.,  Lpz.  1855,  by  Masson,  London, 
1855,  8vo ;  revised  and  compared  with  the  7th  ed.  by 
Thayer,  Andover,  1869, 8vo),  are  those  of  Stuart  (An- 
dov.  1841, 8vo),  and  Trollope  (Lond.  1841,  8vo).  The 
doctrine  of  the  article  has  been  especially  discussed  by 
Sharp  (1st  ed.  Lond.  1798,  12mo)  and  Middleton  (1st 
ed.  Lond.  1808,  8vo).  The  synonymes  have  been  well 
treated  by  Tittmann  (Lips.  1829-32,  2  vols.  8vo ;  tr.  in 
the  Bibl.  Cabinet,  Edinb.  1883-37,  2  vols.  12mo),  Trench 
London,  1854,  N.  Y.  1R67, 12mo),  and  Webster  (Lond. 
1864,  8vo).  Grinfield's  Xov.  Test.  HeUenisticum  (Lond. 
1843,  2  vols.  8vo)  contains  an  ample  collation  of  the 
N.-T.  phraseology  with  that  of  the  Sept,  which  his 
Scholia  HelUnistica  (Lond.  1848,  2  vols,  8vo)  extends 
to  a  compnrison  with  Josephus,  Philo,  the  fathers,  and 
apocryphal  works.  The  best  Lexicons  of  the  N.-T. 
Greek  are  those  of  Parkhurst  (ed.  Rose,  London,  1829, 
8vo),  Pasor  (ed.  Fischer,  Lips.  1774,  8vo),  Schottgen 
(ed.  Krebs  et  Spohn,  Hal.  1819,  8vo),  Simonis  (includ- 
ing the  Sept.,  Hal.  1762, 4to),  Schleusner  (4th  ed.  Lips. 
1819,  4  vols.  8vo),  Bretschneider  (2d  ed.  Lips.  1829,  2 
vols.  8vo),  and  Wahl  (2d  ed.  LipF.  1829,  2  vols.  8vo), 


e8p0olaUy  the  oompletely  remodeUed  issue  of  the  iMt 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (N.Y.  1860,  avo).  The  latest  an  WQ- 
kU  Oams  N,  T,  (Lips.  1868,  8vo),  and  Cremer,  J9tWL. 
ihttLWrnahuck  der N.T.Or&:itat(QciaiA,18e6,9voy. 

Greek  Venions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
These,  of  course,  except  the  modem  Greek  version  of 
the  N.  T.,  are  confined  to  tin  Old  Testament,  including 
the  Apocrj'pha  (q.  v.). 

I.  The  Septoaoiht. — ^This  is  the  moat  important 
of  all  the  ancient  versions,  whether  in  the  Greek  or 
any  other  language.     See  Septcaoint. 

II.  Aquila. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  2d 
cantury  after  Christ  there  were  three  versions  execti- 
ted  of  the  Old-TesUment  Scriptores  into  Greek.  TIm 
first  of  these  was  made  by  Aquila  (Cb*fp^  or  ob^pK, 
'ArvXac),  a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  who  had  be- 
come a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(see  Bartolocci,  BibSotkeea  Rabbin,  iv,  281)  describes 
him  as  a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Akiba ;  and  this  would 
place  him  in  some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian  (A.D.  117-188).  It  is  supposed  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  version  was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  contro> 
versies  with  the  Christians;  and  that,  as  the  latter 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  Sept.,  they  wished 
to  have  a  version  of  their  own  on  which  they  could 
rely.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jews  in  many 
Greek-speaking  countries  were  not  snfficiefitly  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  to  refer  for  themselves  to  the 
original,  and  thus  they  wished  to  have  such  a  Greek 
translation  as  they  might  use  with  confidence  in  their 
discussions.  Such  controversies  were  (it  must  be  re- 
membered) a  new  thing.  Prior  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  there  were  none  besides  the  Jews  who 
used  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  learning 
Crod's  revealed  truth,  except  those  who  either  partial- 
ly or  wholly  became  proselytes  to  Judaism.  But  now 
the  Jews  saw  to  their  grief  that  their  Scriptures  were 
made  the  instruments  for  teaching  the  principles  of  a 
religion  which  they  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  an 
apostasy  from  Moses. 

This,  then,  is  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
version.  Extreme  literality  and  an  occasional  polem- 
ical bias  appear  to  be  its  chief  characteristics.  The 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language  is  very  often  violated  in 
order  to  produce  what  was  intended  should  be  a  very 
literal  version ;  and  thus  not  only  sense,  but  grammar 
even,  was  disregarded :  a  sufficient  Instance  of  this  ia 

found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  particle  TK  by  ovv, 

as  in  Gen.  i,  1,  a^if  rov  otfpavop  Kai  aiv  n^v  y^v, 
**quod  GrsBca  et  Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recipit," 
as  Jerome  says.  Another  instance  is  furnished  by 
Gen.  V,  6,  rai  i^naiv  'ASdfi  rpuucovra  iroc  icai  iwaxo^ 
aia  crof. 

It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  this  version  was 
formed  for  controversial  purposes;  a  proof  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  particular  passages, 
such  aa  Isa.  vii,  14,  where  M%?9,  in  the  Sept.  vap0i' 

voct  is  by  Aquila  translated  vtavii: ;  such  renderings 
might  be  regarded  perhaps  rather  as  modes  of  avoid- 
ing an  argument  than  as  direct  falsification.  There 
certainly  was  room  for  a  version  which  should  express 
the  Hebrew  more  accurately  than  was  done  by  the 
Sept. ;  but  if  this  had  been  thoroughly  carried  out  it 
would  have  been  found  that  in  many  important  points 
of  doctrine — such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  divinit}*  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  text  would  hove  been  in  far 
closer  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Test, 
than  waa  the  Sept.  itself.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citations  in 
the  New  Test,  from  the  Old  appear  to  be  inconclusive, 
by  producing  other  renderings  (often  probably  more 
lUercdfy  exact)  differing  from  the  Sept.,  or  even  con- 
tradicting .it.  Thus  Christianity  m^rht  seem  to  the 
Jewish  mind  to  rest  on  a  false  basis.    But  a  reaU; 
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critical  ezAminer  would  hare  found  that  in  many  points 
of  important  doctrine  the  New  Testament  definitely 
rejects  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  (when  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  matter  in  hand),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  very  circumstance  that  Aquila' s  version 
was  adopted  and  valued  by  the  Jews  would  tend  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  it  among  the  fathers,  inde- 
pendently of  all  perversion  of  Messianic  passages. 
Ircnseus,  the  earliest  writer  who  hientions  Aqnila,  pro- 
nounces an  unfsvorable  opinion  respecting  his  transla- 
tion (^Adv,  Hans,  iii,  24,  p.  258,  ed.  Grabe).  So  also 
Eusebios  (^Ad  P$ajtm,  xc,  4)  and  Philastrias.  Jerome 
speaks  of  him  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  some- 
times disparagingly,  and  again  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion :  the  former  in  allasion  to  his  doctrinal  preposses- 
sions, the  latter  in  reference  to  bis  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  exceeding  carefulness  in  ren- 
dering. That  this  version  was  employed  for  centuries 
by  the  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
146th  Novella  of  Justinian. 

It  is  mentioned  (Jerome,  tn  Exth.  iii)  that  Aquila 
put  forth  a  second  edition  (i.  e.  revision)  of  his  ver- 
sion, in  which  the  Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  not  known  if  this  extended  to  the 
whole  or  only  to  three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Daniel,  of  which  there  are  fragments. 

Aqaila  often  appears  to  have  so  closely  sought  to 
follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words  that  not 
only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea,  but  it 
does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all.  If  we  pos- 
sessed it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of  great  value  as 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  though  often  it 
would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its  real  understanding. 
(See  Fttrst,  Bibliotheea  Judmca,  i,  29.)  See  Aquila. 
III.  Theodotion.— The  second  version,  of  which 
we  liave  information  as  executed  in  the  2d  century,  is 
that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  an 
Ephesian,  and  a  Jewish  proselyte ;  and  he  seems  to  be 
most  generally  described  as  an  Ebionite  (Irenaeii9,  Adv. 
ffjsr.  iii,  24) :  if  this  is  correct,  his  work  was  probably 
intended  for  those  semi-Christians  who  may  have  de- 
sired to  use  a  version  of  their  own  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  Sept.  with  the  Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila 
with  the  Jews.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name 
of  tramloHon  can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  work  of 
Theodotion :  it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  Sept.  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then 
in  use  into  more  conformity  with  the  original.  Thu 
he  was  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probably  of  some  in- 
structors), so  as  to  eliminate  portions  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Sept  without  really  being  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  version,  and  also  so  as  to  bring 
much  into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  other  re- 
spects. But  his  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  evi- 
dently very  limited;  and  thus  words  and  parts  of 
sentences  were  left  untranslated,  the  Hebrew  being 
merely  written  with  Greek  letters. 

Theodotion,  as  well  as  Aquila,  was  quoted  by  Ire- 
nnus,  and  against  both  there  is  the  common  charge 
laid  of  corrupting  texts  which  relate  to  the  Messiah : 
some  polemical  intention  in  such  passages  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  The  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
made  his  translation  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  accords 
well  with  its  having  been  quoted  by  Irenens ;  but  it 
cannot  be  correct  if  it  is  one  of  the  truislations  referred 
to  by  Justin  Martyr^  giving  interpretations  contrary 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
appears  from  Jerome  (in  Jer.  xxix,  17)  that  there 
were  two  editions  of  Theodotion's  version. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  version  was  much 
used  by  Christians:  probably  many  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  Sept.  were  adopted  from  Theodotion :  this 
may  have  begun  before  the  Biblical  labors  of  Origen 
bronght  the  various  versions  into  one  conspectus.  The 
translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  by  Theodotion  was 
substituted  for  that  of  the  Sept.  in  ecclesiastical  use  as 
early  at  least  as  the  first  part  of  the  8d  century.   Hence 


Daniel,  as  rendered  or  revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so 
long  taken  the  place  of  the  true  Sept.  that  the  latter 
version  of  this  book  was  supposed  not  to  be  extant, 
'  and  it  has  only  been  found  in  one  MS.  In  most  edi- 
tions of  the  Sept.  Theodotion' s  version  of  Daniel  is  still 
substituted  for  that  which  really  belongs  to  that  trans- 
lation. By  the  Jews  Theodotion's  version  seems  never 
to  have  been  much  esteemed.  For  literature,  see  FUrst^ 
Bibliotheea  Judctica,  iii,  420  sq.     See  Tueodotion. 

IV.  Symmachus  is  stated  by  Eusebius  {ffitt.  Ecck$, 
vi,  17 ;  Demomtr.  Evang,  vii,  1)  and  Jerome  (Praf,  iii 
Etram)  to  have  been  an  Ebionite ;  so,  too,  in  the  S}^- 
ian  accounts  given  by  Assemani  (^BibL  Orient,  ii,  278 ; 
iii,  1, 17) ;  Epiphanius,  however,  and  others  style  him 
a  Samaritan.  There  may  have  been  Ebionites  from 
among  the  Samaritans  who  constituted  a  kind  of  sep- 
arate sect,  and  these  may  have  desired  a  version  of 
their  own ;  or  it  may  be  that,  as  a  Samaritan,  he  made 
this  version  for  some  of  that  pec^le  who  employed 
Greek,  and  who  had  learned  to  receive  more  than  the 
Pentateuch.  But  perhaps  to  such  motives  was  added 
(if,  indeed,  this  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  version) 
a  desire  for  a  Greek  translation  not  so  unintelligibly 
bald  as  that  of  Aquila,  and  not  displaying  such  a  want 
of  Hebrew  learning  as  that  of  Theodotion.  It  is  prob- 
able tiiat  if  this  translation  of  Symmachus  had  ap- 
peared prior  to  the  time  of  IreuKUs,  it  would  have 
been  mentioned  by  him ;  and  this  agrees  with  what 
Epiphanius  says,  namely,  that  he  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Severus. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  diction  per- 
spicuous, pure,  and  elegant  (Thieme,  De  pwiteUe  Sym' 
macki^  Lips.  1755 ;  Hody,  De  Bibl.  text,  original.).  It 
is  of  less  benefit  in  criticism  than  that  of  Aquila,  but 
of  greater  advantage  in  interpretation.  It  would  socm 
from  Jerome  that  there  was  a  second  edition  of  it  (Com- 
ment, in  Jerem,  xxxii ;  m  N(th.  iii).  For  literature, 
see  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  399  sq.     See  Symmachus. 

V.  The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Versions.— 
Besides  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of  Origen  comprised 
as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Test,  three  other  versions, 
placed  for  comparison  with  the  Sept.,  which,  from 
their  being  anonymous,  are  only  known  as  the  fiftli, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  designations  taken  from  the  places 
which  they  respectively  occupied  in  Origen 's  columnar 
arrangement.  Ancient  writers  seem  not  to  have  been 
uniform  in  the  notation  which  they  applied  to  these 
versions,  and  thus  what  is  cited  from  one  by  its  num- 
ber of  reference  is  quoted  by  others  under  a  different 
numeral. 

Those  three  partial  translations  were  discovered  by 
Origen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  connection  with 
his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Eusebius  sa^'s 
that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without  designating 
precisely  which)  were  found,  the  one  at  Jericho,  and 
the  other  at  Nicopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Actium.  Epipha- 
nius says  that  what  he  terms  the  fifth  waa  found  at 
Jericho,  and  th»  sixth  at  Nicopolis,  while  Jerome 
speaks  of  the  fifth  as  having  been  found  at  the  latter 
place. 

The  contents  of  the  fifth  version  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the  minor 
prophets :  it  seems  also  to  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
Syro-Hexaplar  text  of  the  second  book  of  Kings :  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  all  these  books  it  was  complete, 
or  at  least  if  so  much  were  adopted  by  Origen.  The 
existing  fragments  prove  that  the  translator  used  the 
Hebrew  original;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  he  was 
aided  by  the  work  of  former  translators. 

The  sixth  verticn  seems  to  have  been  just  the  same 
in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings),  and  thus 
the  two  may  have  been  confused :  this  translator  alpo 
seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions  before  him.  Je- 
rome calls  the  authors  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ^^■JudaicM 
translatores,"  probably  meaning  Jewish  Christians, 
for  the  translator  of  this  must  have  been  a  Christiaii 
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when  he  ezecated  h\»  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Chris- 
tian reviser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  was 
employed  by  Origen,  which  seems,  from  the  small  in- 
terval of  time,  to  be  hardly  probable.  For  in  Hah.  iii, 
15,  the  translation  runs,  iitfXOiC  tov  troKrai  rov  \a6v 
90V  eta  'Iriaov  tov  xpitrrov  oov. 

Of  the  seventh  vtrtion  very  few  fragments  remain. 
It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and  minor 
prophets,  and  the  translator  was  probably  a  Jew. 

From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  columnar  arrangement  and  its 
results  (or  who  added  to  such  extracts),  it  has  been 
thought  that  other  Greek  versions  were  spoken  of.  Of 
these,  o  'EfipdioQ  probably  refers  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
or  to  something  drawn  from  it ;  u  Supoc,  to  the  Old 
SiTiac  version  ;  to  ^ftapiiriKoVf  probably  a  reference 
to  the  Samaritan  text,  or  some  Samaritan  gloss;  6 
'EX\r}viK6c  0  'AXXoc,  6  dviiriypa^s,  some  unspecified 
version  or  versions. 

The  existing  fragments  of  these  varied  versions  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  relics  of  Ori- 
gen*s  Hexapla,  by  Montfaucon  and  by  Bardht.  (See 
Epiphanius,  De  Ponderihut  et  Menmrigy  cap.  17 ;  Euse- 
bius,  ni$t,  EceUs.  vi,  16 ;  Jerome,  Comment  m  TU.  cap. 
8 ;  ApoUtg.  contra  Rufin.  ii,  ai ;  Ilody,  p.  590,  sq.)  See 
Origen. 

VI.  The  Grjeco-Veneta  Version. — A  MS.  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  con- 
tains a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateudi,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Dan- 
iel. All  of  these  books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  were 
published  by  Villoison  at  Strasburg  in  1784 ;  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  edited  by  Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91. 
The  version  itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundred 
years  older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted ;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter  of 
opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for  deter- 
mining that  this  one  MS.  maj^  not  be  the  original,  as 
well  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  In  any  case,  the  MS. 
cannot  be  considered  earlier  than  the  14th  centur}',  or 
the  version  earlier  than  the  9th.  It  is  written  in  one 
very  narrow  column  on  each  page ;  the  leaves  follow 
each  other  in  the  Hebrew  order,  so  that  the  book  begins 
at  what  we  should  call  the  end.  An  examination  of 
the  MS.  suggested  the  opinion  that  it  may  have  been 
written  on  the  broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS., 
and  that  for  some  reason  the  Hebrew  portion  had  been 
cut  away,  leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique 
as  to  its  form  and  arrangement.  As  to  the  translation 
itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to  be  of  im- 
portance in  criticism.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the 
translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  although  the 
present  punctuation  and  accentuation  Is  often  not  fol- 
lowed, and  the  translator  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with 
some  other  Greek  versions.  The  language  of  the  trans- 
lation is  a  most  strange  mixture  of  astonishing  and  ca- 
cophonous barbarism  with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance 
and  refinement.  The  Doric,  which  is  employed  to  an- 
swer to  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an 
indication  of  remarkable  affectstion.  The  author  was 
probably  a  Christian  of  Byzantine,  but  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. (See  Eichhom,  Allg.  BUfl,  iii,  371;  v,  7-13; 
vii,  193;  Dabler,  Vers.  Grcec.  Argent.  1786.)  — Smith, 
s.  V.  Versions ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Vbneto-Greek. 

Green  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  the  original  [see  Color]  :  prop,  some 
form  of  the  root  p'l  J,  yarak%  to  be  pak  green,  as  graps 
or  an  affrighted  person,  "x^ittpoQ^  also  K*?"!?,  de'ske, 
early  vegetation;  other  less  appropriate  or  less  usual 
words  so  rendered  are  H^,  lach^  (yen.  xxx,  37;  Judg. 
xvi,  7, 8 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  24 ;  xx,  47,  moist  with  sap  (as  in 
Numb,  vi,  3),  like  vyfHK.  Luke  xxiii,  21,  and  like  nts-J, 
ratob'fjmcyf  Job  viii,  16 ;  "J?'^,  raanan',  verdant  with 
foliage  (in  connection  with  "tree,"  etc.,  "fresh"  in 
Psa.  xcii,  10;  **  flourishing  '  in  ver.  19);  but  in  £sth. 


i,  <S,  the  word  is  Dfi^3,  karpas'^  fine  Unen  (q.  v.),  i.  e. 
Kapvaooct  cariasus.'   See  also  Ear  (op  Cobm);  Fig. 

Qreen,  Ashbel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Preabyterisn 
divine,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  July 
6, 1762.  He  taught  school  for  a  while,  and  in  bis  lei- 
sure hours  studied  to  prepare  himself  for  odU^e. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  enlisted,  and  was 
for  a  time  carried  away  by  the  infidel  notions  which 
prevailed  among  his  new  associates.  He  soon  resolved, 
however,  to  make  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  the  subject 
of  thorough  investigation,  and,  while  seeking  for  proofs 
in  the  Bible  itself,  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  was 
cured  of  his  skepticism.  He  entered  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1782,  and  graduated  with 
high  honors  in  1784.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
tutor  in  the  college,  and  two  3'ears  after  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  {uresby  tery  of  New  Brunswick  in  Feb. 
1786,  and,  after  declining  a  call  from  the  Independent 
congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  accepted  one  from 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  installed  in  May,  1787,  as  colleague  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Sproat.  In  1787  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1790 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  moved  for  a  renewal  of  communications  with 
the  Congregational  Church.  He  was  made  D.D.  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1792,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress,  which 
office  he  held  until  1800.  In  1£02  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Dr.  Green, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  trustees  since  1790,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  place  of  the  president.  Dr.  Smith, 
while  the  latter  went  on  a  collecting  tour  through  the 
States.  The  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  first  proposed  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  May,  1809,  and  a  board  of  directors  having 
been  appointed  in  May,  1812,  the  latter  chose  Dr. 
Green  for  their  president :  he  held  this  ofiice  until  his 
death.  Being  elected  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  August,  1812,  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  In  the  Fame  year 
he  was  made  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. At  the  college  he  delivered  a  series  of  Lectures 
on  the  AssembUf^s  Catechism^  which  were  afterwards 
published  by  the  General  Assembly  *s  Board  of  Publi- 
cation (2  vols.  12mo)  and  in  the  Christian  Advocate, 
Resigning  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  September, 
1822,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  published  for  twelve  years  the  Christian  Advocate^ 
a  religious  monthly,  writing  the  greater  part  of  it  him- 
self, besides  preaching  to  an  African  congregation  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  often  supplying  the  pulpits 
of  other  ministers.  He  died  May  19, 1848.  He  was 
a  very  abundant  writer ;  his  principal  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  named,  are.  Ten  occasional  Ser- 
mons (1790-1836):— Six  Addresses,  Reports,  etc.  (1793- 
1886) :— //M/oiy  of  PreAyterian  Missions  (1  vol.):— 
Discourses  on  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  together  teitk  a 
IJislory  of  the  CoUege  (1H22) ;  etc.  He  also  superintend- 
ed an  edition  of  Dr.  Wiiherfpoon's  Works  (If  02),  and  left 
in  MS.  a  biography  of  that  great  man.  For  several 
years,  beginning  with  1804,  he  was  the  responsible  ed- 
itor of  the  Genercd  AssembJy^s  Magazine.  See  Ufe  of 
Ashbel  Green,  V.D.3f»,  prepared  for  the  Press  attJkeAH' 
thor's  reguest  by  J.  H.  .Tones  (N.  Y .  1849, 8vo) ;  Spragne, 
Annals,  iii,  479  sq. ;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Authors^  i,  731 ; 
Princeton  Review,  1849,  p.  563. 

Oreen,  William,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  fellow  of  Clare  HxUl.  C»n)l.riUge,  and  af- 
terwards rector  of  Hardingham,  Norfolk.  He  wrote  a 
New  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  Notes  (Lond.  1768, 
8vo) : — A  New  Translation  of  Isaiah,  with  Notes  (cfa. 
vii-liU;  1776,  8vo):— and  Poetical  Parts  of  the  OU 
Testament,  transUUed  from  the  HArew,  with  Notes 
(Camb.  1781, 4to).    He  died  in  1794.— ftfrqp.  M<^. 
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Oreene,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  born  at 
Norwich  in  1658,  and  educated  at  Benedict  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  in 
1680  a  fellowship.  After  numerous  preferments  he  ob- 
tained the  vicarage  of  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields, West- 
minster, in  1716.  This  he  held  in  eommendam  with 
the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
October  8,  1721,  but  was  thence  translated  to  Ely, 
September  24,  1723.  George  I,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, appointed  him  one  of  liis  domestic  chaplains.  He 
died  in  1738.  He  wrote,  1.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  explained  to  the  meanett  capacities  (Lond.  1710, 
12mo) : — 2.  The  Prindples  of  Religion  explained  fr  the 
lastrwction  of  the  Weak  (id.  1726, 12mo) :— 3.  Four  Dit- 
c  urses  on  the  fmr  Last  Things  (Lond.  1784, 12mo.) — 
Hook,  Ecclea.  Evg.  vol.  v. 

Oreenfield,  William,  a  celebrated  linguist,  was 
born  in  London  April  1, 1799.  In  his  thirteenth  year 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London  bookseller.  His  love 
of  the  study  of  languages  was  so  groat  that,  while  la- 
boring all  day  in  his  master*s  service,  he  acquired  suc- 
cessively Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  modem 
languages.  In  1822  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Bagster,  a 
publisher  in  London,  the  prospectus  of  a  Polyglot  Gram- 
mar of  nearly  thirty  languages,  on  the  principles  of 
comparative  gSrammar.  He  was  employed  to  edit  the 
Comprehensive  Bible  issued  by  Bagster  in  1826.  In 
1828-9  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  1830  he  prepared  a  revised  translation  of 
the  N.  T.  into  Hebrew,  both  for  Bagster*8  Polyglot. 
He  prepared  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  N,  T,,  followed  by 
an  abridgment  of  Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  editor  of  foreign  versions  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socict^r.  His  excessive  la- 
bor overmastered  his  strength,  and  he  died  Nov.  5, 1831. 
— Kitto,  Cyclop,  p.  178 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors^  i, 
784 ;  Imperial  Magazine,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1834. 

Oreenham,  Richard,  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
was  bom  in  1531,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  Dray- 
ton, near  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  1591.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons,  treatises,  etc.,  which,  after 
his  death,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
7^  Works  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Greenham,  revised  and 
published  byH.  U.  (7th  ed.  Lond.  1681,  fol.).— Darting, 
Cyclop.  Bibliograp/dca,  i,  1312. 

Oreenhill,  William,  M.A.,  a  learned  and  pious 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1604,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Stepney  in  1656.  Having  joined 
the  Independents  during  the  Commonwealth,  he  was 
ejected  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  about  1677.  His 
principal  worlc  is  i4ii  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Eze- 
idel,  tcith  useful  Observations  thereupon  (Lond.  1645,  5 
vols.  4to).  A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Sherman,  was  published  in  1839  (Lond.  imperial  8vo). 
—Darling,  Cychp.  BibHographica^.s.  v, 

Oreenland,  a  region  in  North-eastern  America  of 
unknown  extent  northwards,  stretches  from  its  south- 
ern extremity,  Cape  Farewell,  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans  on  the  east,  and  Davis*s  Strait,  Baffin *s 
Bay,  and  Smith's  Sound  on  the  west.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  an  Icelander,  Eric  Rauoi  (the  Red),  who  led 
thither  an  expedition  in  985  or  986,  and  founded  two 
settlements  on  the  west  coast,  called  the  Oestre  and 
Westre  Bygd  (the  east  and  west  colonies).  About  four 
centuries  afterwards,  the  Westre  Bygd  was  destroyed 
by  the  pestilence  called  the  **  black  death,"  combined 
with  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines ;  and  a  century'  after 
this,  the  Oestre  Bj'gd  suffered  the  same  fate.  Green- 
land was  visited,  and  its  west  coast  explored,  success- 
ively by  Frol>isher,  Davis,  and  Baffin,  the  latter  hav- 
ing advanced  aa  far  as  lat.  78^  N.  (the  limit  of  the  in- 
habited country').  More  recently  Dr.  Kane  has  ex- 
tended his  explorations  as  far  as  lat.  82°  ^0',  or  within 
62?  miles  of  the  north  pole.    In  1868  and  1869  new  ex- 


peditions to  explore  the  coast  were  sent  out  from  Ger- 
many. The  most  important  incident  in  connection 
with  this  bleak  region  is  the  settlement,  in  1721,  of 
Hans  Egede  (q.  v.),  a  Norwegian  clergyman,  at  God- 
thaab  (lat.  64°  N.),  and  with  him  a  colony  of  43  men. 
The  colony  was  supported  by  the  Danish  government 
till  1731,  when  the  supplies  were  stopped ;  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  a  pension  of  2000  rix  dollars  a  year 
was  granted  to  the  mission.  Since  that  time  the  Danes 
have  established  thirteen  different  colonies  or  finctories 
along  the  west  coast,  seven  in  North  Greenland  (north 
of  lat  67°  N.),  and  six  in  South  Greenland ;  the  total 
population  of  the  colonies  being  about  10,000,  inclusive 
of  250  Danes.  The  Danish  (Lutheran)  Missionary 
Society  seeks  to  sustain  various  institutions  formed  in 
GreenlaLd  in  eight  different  places.  The  Moravians, 
in  1866,  supported  in  Greenland  6  stations,  25  mission- 
aries, 56  native  assistants,  and  their  congre:^ations  had 
a  total  membership  of  1801.  See  Chambers,  Cyclop, 
s.  V. ;  Newcoml),  Cyclop,  of  Missions  ;  Schem,  A  meri- 
can  Eccles.  Almanac  for  1869.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Oreensky,  Peter,  an  Indian  of  the  Lake  Superior 
country,  one  oi  che  first  converts  under  the  mission- 
ary labors  of  John  Sunday  (q.  v.),  was  born  in  1807, 
and  became  a  Christian  in  1830.  He  received  license 
Sept.  21, 1844.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  as  an 
interpreter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Daugherty,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  for  several  years.  June  18, 1859,  he  was  again 
licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  in  1862  he  was  admitted  into  full  connec- 
tion in  the  Conference,  and  ordained  deacon.  For  the 
two  years  following  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Oceana 
Indian  Mission.  In  1864  he  was  again  appointed  in 
charge  of  the  Pine  River  Indian  Mission.  In  1865  he 
was  ordained  elder,  and  returned  to  Pine  River.  He 
died  of  quick  consumption,  April  8, 1866.  Among  his 
own  people  he  had  extraordinary  influence.  He  was 
a  laborious  student,  a  good  theolopan,  and  a  power- 
ful preacher.  The  Indlnns  in  Northern  Michigan  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  their  civilization  and  pie- 
ty.— Minutes  of  Conferences,  1866,  p.  170. 

Greenwood,  Francis  William  Pitt,  a  Unita- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1797.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1814,  and  then  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies.  He  became  pastor  of  the  New  South 
Church,  Boston,  in  1818,  but  was  soon  compelled,  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  go  to  Europe.  He  returned 
in  1821,  and  passed  several  years  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  became  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Miscellany.  In  1824 
he  was  made  associate  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, and,  after  1827,  pastor.  In  1837-38  he  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  to  which  he  was 
an  able  and  frequent  contributor  for  many  years.  He 
died  August  2, 1843.  Dr.  Greenwood  was  a  man  of 
rare  gifts;  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  very  accom- 
plished writer.  *'He  gladly  acknowledged  as  Chris- 
tian brethren  those  who  led  a  Christian  life,  though 
their  theological  opinions  might  lead  them  to  exclude 
him  from  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.*'  He  published 
Chapel  Liturgy  (Boston,  1827,  12ino): — Psalms  and 
Hymns  (ISdO)  .-^History  of  King's  Chapel  {Boston,  1833, 
12mo): — Sermons  to  Children: — Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (1838)  -.-^Sermons  ofCm^d'itinn  (1842)  '.—Ser- 
mons on  varvtvs  Subjects  (1 844, 2  vols.  ISmo). — Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  736 ;  Christ.  Examiner,  xxxvi,  227. 

Qreeting  (prop.  Dibd,  shalom',  peace;  x^'P^j  ^ 
wish  joy ;  oIfo  bx*r,  shaal\  to  a^  after  one's  health). 
See  Salutation. 

Qr^goire,  Henri,  constitutional  bishop  of  Blois, 
was  bom  at  V6ho,  near  Luneville,  Dec.  4, 1750.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuits*  College  of  Nancy,  entered 
the  Church,  and  became  teacher  in  the  school  at  Pont- 
^-Mousson.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out 
he  embraced  its  principles,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  States-general.  He  soon  became  dis- 
tinguishad  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  on  civil  and 
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vollgloas  liberty;  his  eloquent  ellbtti  In  fkvor  of  the 

Jews  end  the  blacke  pieced  him  high  among  the  friends 
of  humanity.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Conven- 
tion in  1794  abolished  negro  slavery.  He  was  the  first 
among  the  clerg}'  to  take  the  constitutional  oath.  In 
Sept.  1791S,  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  the 
Convention,  yet  proposed  also  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  intending  thus  to  save  the  king^s  life. 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  had  the  courage  to  resist  in 
the  Convention  the  storm  of  invectives  from  the  trib- 
nneSf  and  the  threats  from  the  Mountain.  **  Are  sao* 
rificee  demanded  for  the  countr}'?**  he  said;  '*Iam  ac- 
customed  to  make  them.  Are  the  revenues  of  my 
bishopric  demanded  ?  I  abandon  them  without  regret. 
Is  religion  the  subject  of  your  deliberations  ?  It  is  a 
matter  beyond  your  juriadiction ;  I  demand  the  free- 
dom of  religious  worship."  Later,  he  was  one  of  five 
who  opposed  the  accession  of  the  first  consul  to  the 
throne.  In  1814  he  signed  the  act  deposing  the  em- 
peror, and  the  nest  year,  as  member  of  the  Institute, 
declined  signing  the  additiomtl  act^  which  led,  in  the 
Restoration,  to  his  expulsion  both  from  that  body  and 
from  the  bishopric.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary and  benevolent  labors  until  his  death,  April  28, 
1881.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  foundation  of  some 
of  the  greatest  insUtnticms  of  that  period,  such  as  tlie 
Bureau  des  Lonffitudes^  the  GMservatoire  det  Arts  et 
Mi&trt^  and  the  IiuHitU  National.  Notwithstanding 
his  great  services  to  religion  and  humanity,  and  his 
repeated  refusals,  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  abandon  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  he  was 
treated  by  the  authorities  of  that  Church,  on  their  re- 
turn to  power,  not  merely  with  neglect,  but  with  cruel- 
ty. The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  the  last  sac- 
ramentK,  except  on  condition  of  retracting  the  consti- 
tutional oath  taken  forty  yean  before,  and  also  refused 
him  Catholic  burial!  His  principal  publications  are 
Essai  sttr  la  regmercUion  morale^  pkysique  et  politique 
des  Jui/s  (Hetz,  1789) : — Memoire  en/aveur  des  gens  de 
sang  mili  de  Si,  Domingue^  etc.  (1789) : — De  la  liUenf 
ture  des  Negrts;  reeherdtes  sur  leurs  JfaeuUes  tntelleetU' 
files  et  morales  :^Libert4s  de  VEgUse  GalUcane  (1826, 
2d  edit.) : — Histoire  des  sectes  reUgieuses  dans  les  quatre 
parties  du  monde  (2d  ed.  1828, 6  vols.  8vo) : — Chromque 
religietise  (6  vols.  8vo) : — Recueil  de  lettres  encgcUques: 
— A  nnales  de  la  religion  (18  vols.  8vo). — Herzog,  v,  319 ; 
Migne ;  Camot,  Memoires  de  Gregoire  (1837,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirate^  xxi,  882. 


■nm  Gebrauch  der  Evangelischen  BmedergemeiDden) 
he  was  pre-eminent,  furnishing  more  than  thxee  hun- 
dred hymns  of  bis  own.  He  putilished,  besides,  a  val- 
uable collection  of  chorals  and  anthems,  and  compoeed 
a  number  of  the  liturgical  services  which  are  still  in 
use.     (K  de  S.) 

Oregorian,  a  tide  of  the  Armmian  Ckurdk  (q.  v.), 
taken  from  Gregory  a/ Armenia  (q.  v.). 

Gregorian  Calendar.    See  Calendab. 

Gregorian  Chant,  Rite,  LrruRor.  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  established  a  form  for  the  adminlEtration 
of  the  sacraments  (after  that  of  Gelasius,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  "  Sacrameniary  of  Gregory*'^  collect- 
ed, arranged,  and  improved  the  chants  which  had  al- 
ready been  used  for  centuries  before  his  time,  and  a- 
t^iblished  a  musical  school  to  teach  chanting  at  Rome, 
fn  which  he  took  great  interest  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  collection  of  chants  compiled  by  Gregory 
forms  the  basis  of  modern  cathedral  music  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  also  in  the  Church  of  England.— 
Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicte,  vol.  i,  §  6.    See  Liturgy. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  system  of  the  Gregorian 
tones  may  be  explained  thus:  As  there  are  seven 
notes  from  a  to  ^r,  there  should  be  at  least  seven  dif- 
ferent mode^,  or  tone-systems,  varying  ih>m  each  oth- 
er according  to  the  position  of  the  semitones ;  but  as 
the  final  or  ke3*-note  of  each  mode  might  be  tlie  firrt 
note  or  might  be  in  the  middle,  the  same  scale  could 
therefore,  as  it  were,  be  viewed  from  two  sides,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fourteen  system  of  tones.  It  war, 
however,  found  that  two  of  those  were  at  variance  with 
a  fundamental  rule  of  church  song,  viz.  that  every 
mode  or  scale  must  possess  a  perfect  fifth  or  perfect 
fourth;  and  that  the  modes  containing  a  false  fifth 
from  h  natural  toy  natural,  or  a  false  fourth  from  h  to 
y,  could  not  l)e  used,  and,  on  account  of  the  dissonant 
character  of  these  intervals,  must  be  rejected.  This 
reduced  the  number  of  the  tones  to  twelve.  It  was 
further  found,  that  as  four  of  the  twelve  were  merely 
transpositions  of  some  of  the  others,  there  were  really 
only  eight,  and  that  they  were  in  every  respect  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  purposes  of  church  song.  The  eight 
Gregorian  tones,  as  they  are  handed  down  to  ns,  were 
in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandate  of  Charlemagne — 
oeto  toni  sincere  videniur.  The  following  example  in 
modern  notation  in  the  G  clef  will  show  the  position 
of  the  eight  Gregorian  tones : 


I.  Tone. 

4th.         6th. 


4tfa. 


III.  TONB. 
4th.  5th. 


^^^^^E 


n.  Tone. 


t=^ 


4th. 


^a; 


P^^ 


IV.  Tone. 


4th. 


i 


V.  Tone. 


6th. 

=t= 


3Ei 


t=f 


4th. 


^^ 


VI.  Tone. 


i 


VII.  Tone. 

4th.  5th. 


"+■ 


m 


4th. 


vra.  Tone. 


■v^ 


Gregor,  CHiixsTiAir,  an  eminent  bishop  and  hym- 
nologist  of  the  Moravian  Church,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 
1723,  at  Diersdorf,  in  Silesia,  and  died  Nov.  6, 1801,  at 
Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
(177(^1772)  in  America,  on  an  ofiicial  visit  to  the 
churches  of  the  Brethren.  Among  the  compilers  of 
the  large  German  Moravian  Hymn-book  (Gesangbuch 


The  different  character  of  the  Gregorian  tones  depends 
entirely  on  the  places  of  the  semitones,  which  in  the 
above  example  are  marked  with  a  /^*n.  Seveval  of 
the  tones  have  various  endings,  some  aa  many  as  four, 
while  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  tones  have  each  only 
one  ending.  For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Gregorian  church  music,  see  N.  A.  Janssen's  Grundre^ 
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gdn  det  Gregoriaauchen  KirckeHfftMongti^  pabllBhed  by 
Scbott  in  Maiiiz,  1846/' — Chambers,  Encydop,  b.  y. 

Gregorian  Maaa.    See  Mass. 

Oregorian  Tear.    See  Ysab. 

Oregorlua  (rpiyyopioc)  Agrlgentintia,  or  St, 
Gregory  of  Agrigentum,  a  Greek  theolc^ian,  was  bom 
near  Agrigentum  about  A.D.  524.  Destined  for  the 
priesthood  by  his  pious  parents,  he  studied  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  five  years,  and  was  there  ordained  deacon. 
Thence  he  went  to  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and 
gained  high  repute  in  both  places  for  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  sanctity.  From  Constantinople  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  the  pope  named  him  bishop  of  Agrigen- 
tum in  Sicily.  Two  disappointed  aspirants  for  the  see 
liired  a  prostitute  to  charge  him  with  fornication.  He 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  pronounced  innocent 
by  Justinian.  Returning  to  Agrigentum,  he  died  there, 
Nov.  28, 562.  He  wrote  Oraiionet  and  Coneionetf  also 
a  Commentaritu  in  Ecdeticuten,  This  last  is  lost ;  the 
others  are  given  in  the  life  of  Gregory,  by  Leontius,  to 
be  found  in  Cajetanus,  Sancti  Siadiy  vol.  i.— Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale^  xxi,  856;  Cave,  HUt,  Lit,  anno 
585 ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  LdUrature^  ii,  512. 

Gregoriua  Alezandrlnua  (firegory  of  Alexan- 
dria)^ patriarch  from  A.D.  341  to  848.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  Arian  prelates  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
841,  though  the  see  really  belonged  to  Athanasius,  then 
in  exile.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cappadocian,  but 
his  early  history  is  not  known.  The  orthodox  party 
charge  him  with  very  violent  and  oppressive  conduct. 
The  Council  of  Sardica  (A.D.  847)  decUred  that  he  was 
* '  not  only  not  a  bishop,  but  not  a  Christian."  The  pre- 
cise date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  shortl}''  before  the  return  of  Athanasius  itom  his 
second  exile,  A.D.  849.  Socrates  and  Sosomen,  how- 
ever, say  that  he  was  deposed  by  his  own  party  be- 
cause he  did  not  act  with  sufficient  seal  against  their 
enemies  (A.D.  854).  —  Socrates,  HisU  Eccl.  ii,  10,  14; 
Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl  iii,  5,  7 ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Bed.  ii, 
4, 12 ;  Tillemont  Mimoires^  t.  viii ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog. 
GMrale,  xxi,  875. 

OregoriuB  Antiochenaia  (Gregory  of  Antioch), 
a  Greek  theologian  of  the  6th  century.  First  a  monk 
at  Constantinople,  he  became  afterwards  abbot  of  a 
monastery  on  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Arabs  besieged  the  con- 
vent, but  he  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  them  and 
in  keeping  it.  He  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Antioch 
on  the  deposition  of  Anastasius,  A.D.  570  or  571  (Baro- 
nius  makes  it  A.D.  578).  One  of  his  friends,  A nato- 
lius,  was  put  to  death  with  severe  tortures  on  a  charge 
of  magic,  and  the  people  of  Antioch  accused  Gregory 
of  complicity  with  him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  His 
enemies  then  charged  him  with  incest  with  his  own 
sister:  of  this,  too,  he  was  acquitted.  Weary  of  con- 
tention, Gregory  gave  up  his  see  to  Ansstasius,  and 
soon  after  died  (about  A.D.  594).  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  hostility  to  the  A  cephali  (q.  v.).  When 
the  imperial  troops  rebelled  in  Persia,  Gregory  brought 
them  back  by  an  oration,  which  is  preserved  by  £va- 
grius,  under  the  title  Atjfioyopia  wp6c  t6v  <rrpar6v :  he 
wrote  also  \6yoQ  tig  rac  fivpo<^6povc  (pratio  in  muHeres 
unguentiferas);  and  both  are  given  in  Gallandii  Bibl. 
Patrum,  t.  xii.  See  Evagrius,  Hist,  Eccl.  v.,  6, 18 ;  vi, 
4,  11,  18,  24 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  and 
Myth,  ii,  808 ;  Hoefer,  Kmn.  Biog.  GtniraU,  xxi,  875. 

Oregoriua  Caeaarlenaia  (Gregory  ofCoesared), 
a  presbyter  of  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cappadocia  in 
the  10th  century.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Gregory  of  Na^ 
zianzUB,  which  is  given  in  a  Latin  version  by  Billens, 
in  his  edition  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  It  is  also  in 
Surius,  Vii.  Sanct.  May,  121.  We  have  also  of  Greg- 
ory a  panegyric  in  Paires  Niccenos,  in  Combofis,  No- 
fmm  Auctarium,  ii,  547. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale^ 
xxi,  878;  Ckrke,  Succession  of  Sac.  Lit.  il,  565. 

Oregoriua  Monachua  (Gregory  the  Monk\  a 
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Greek  writer  of  the  first  part  of  the  10th  century. 
Though  always  called  "the  monk,*'  he  was  not  such, 
as  he  did  not  live  in  a  convent,  but  practised  an  ascet- 
ic life  at  his  own  home.  His  spiritual  guide  was  St. 
Basil  the  Younger,  after  whose  death  he  wrote  two 
memoirs  of  him,  one  of  which  survives  in  the  Acta  Sanc^ 
tomm,  Mareh,  iii,  667.  With  many  absurd  stories,  it 
gives  a  good  deal  of  valuable  historical  matter. — Fa- 
bricius,  Bibl.  Graca,  x,  206;  Cave,  Hist.  IM.  anno  940 ; 
Hoefer,  Ncwo.  Biog.  Genirale,  xxi,  877. 

Oregoriua  Nazianzenua  (Gregory  ofNazian- 
zttf,  or  iVasMfUttm),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
Chureh  fathers,  was  bom  either  at  Arianzus,  a  small 
village  in  Cappadocia,  near  the  town  of  Nazianzus  (or 
Kazianzum),  from  which  he  derives  his  surname,  and 
of  which  his  father  was  bishop,  or  else  in  the  town  of 
Nazianzum  itself.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  never 
been  precisely  settled,  but  it  was  probably  about  A.D. 
880  (see  Ullmann,  Life  of  Gregory,  Appendix  i).  His 
pious  mother,  Nonna,  devoted  him  when  an  infant  to 
Christ  and  the  Chureh.  His  education,  which  com- 
menced at  Ccsarea  in  Cappadocis,  was  prosecuted 
next  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  and 'at  Alexandria,  and  was 
finished  at  Athens,  where  he  began  a  life-long  inti- 
mac}'  with  Basil  the  Great.  See  Basil.  He  was  also 
a  fellow-student  with  Julian,  afterwards  the  apostate 
emperor.  Gregory,  with  a  quick  instinct,  discerned 
the  character  of  Julian  even  then,  and  said  to  one  of 
his  friends,  **How  great  a  scourge  is  here  in  training 
for  the  Roman  empire!"  He  remained  at  Athens 
nearly  ten  years,  part  of  which  he  employed  in  teach- 
ing rhetoric  with  great  success.  About  A.D.  856  hi 
returned  to  Nazianzum,  where  he  intended  to  enter 
upon  civil  life.  Shortly  after  he  was  baptized,  and 
consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  service  of  God,  re- 
solving that  his  gift  of  eloquence  should  serve  no  in- 
terests but  those  of  God  and  the  Chureh.  But  for 
his  aged  father,  he  would  probably  at  this  time  have 
gone  into  the  desert  to  lead  an  ascetic  life,  at  least  for 
some  yean.  At  home  he  remained,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  living  by  rule  a 
life  of  the  strictest  self-denial.  About  A.D.  859  he 
visited  Basil  in  his  retreat,  and  remained  a  short  time 
with  him  in  the  practice  of  ascetic  and  devotional  acts. 
Returning  home  at  the  request  of  his  father,  probably 
to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  a  difficulty  into  which  the 
aged  bishop  had  fallen  by  signing  the  Armenian  for> 
mula,  which  favored  Arianism  (Ullmann,  L{/e  of  Greg- 
ory, ch.  iv,  §  2),  he  was  soon  after  (perhaps),  at  Christ- 
mas, A.D.  861,  ordained  suddenly,  and  without  fore- 
warning, by  his  father,  before  the  congregation.  These 
^Wiolent"  ordinations  were  not  uncommon  in  the  ear- 
ly Church.  Gregory  was,  however,  greatly  displeased, 
and  pronounced  the  transaction  **  an  act  of  spiritual 
tyranny."  Either  to  calm  his  feelings,  or  to  prepare 
himself  thoroughly  for  his  new  functions,  he  again  re- 
tired to  his  friend  Basil  in  Pontus  early  in  A.D.  862. 
The  commands  of  his  &ther  and  the  calls  of  the  Church 
brought  hfan  back  to  Nazianzum  towards  Easter,  and 
on  that  festival  he  delivered  his  first  oration. 

The  next  six  or  seven  years  were  spent  in  pastoral 
labor  at  Nazianzum  ;  happily,  it  seems,  on  Uic  part 
of  Gregory,  though  with  some  mortification  to  his 
pride,  from  a  change  of  feeling  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  the  fickle  populace,  who,  after  almost  forcing 
him  to  serve  them,  afterwards  neglected  his  ministry 
(Orai.  iii,  Bened.  ed.  p.  69).  His  brother  Ciesarius, 
who  practiced  medicine,  had  become  a  favorite  of  Juli- 
an, and  this  prince  endeavored,  by  his  favors,  to  bring 
him  back  to  paganism.  The  Christians  murmured  at 
seeing  the  son  of  a  bishop  living  openly  at  the  court 
of  their  enemy.  Gregory  succeeded  in  inducing  Cav 
sarius  to  return  to  Cappadocia  (A.D.  862).  Julian's 
edict  forbidding  Christians  to  read  the  pagan  autbora 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Christians,  and  none  felt  it 
more  than  Gregory.  His  two  discourses  against  Juli- 
an (prepared  after  his  death,  A.D.  868)  are  written  as 
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if  against  a  personal  enemy.     '*  He  takes  eloquence 
away  from  us,**  he  says,  "as  though  'M-e  were  thieves 
who  had  stolen  it"     Elsewhere,  addressing  the  hea- 
then, he  writes :  **  Every  thing  else,  riches,  birth,  glo- 
ry, power,  and  all  the  vain  pomps  of  earth  whoso  bril- 
liancy vanishes  lilce  a  dream,  I  willingly  abandon  to 
you  ;  but  I  will  not  abandon  eloquence.    I  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  fatigues  I  have  undergone  by  land  and 
by  sea  to  attain  it.     Please  God  that  my  friends  and  I 
may  possess  its  power !     Among  the  things  I  care  for 
it  stands  foremost — that  is,  foremost  after  those  which 
are  above  all,  faith,  and  the  hope  which  rises  up  above 
things  visible."     And  again:  *'  It  is  our  duty  to  ren- 
der thanks  unto  God  that  eloquence  has  again  become 
free."    These  two  discourses,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
really  nothing  but  pamphlets,  exhibiting  little  of  the 
charity  and  mildness  which  orfe  would  expect  fh>m  a 
Christian  pastor  speaking  of  a  deceased  enemy.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  indignation 
which  Gregory  pours  out  against  Julian.   At  the  close 
of  the  second  discourse  the  orator  grows  calmer,  and 
endeavors  to  prevent  revenge  being  taken  on  the  par- 
tisans of  Julian:  he  says:  **Let  not  the  facility  of 
avenging  ourselves  lead  us  to  forget  the  duty  of  mod- 
eration.    Let  us  leave  to  God's  judgment  the  chas- 
tisement of  those  who  have  offended  us  .  .  .  and  be 
satisfied  with  seeing  the  people  openly  hissing  our  per- 
secutors in  the  public  places  and  in  the  theatres." 
Gregory's  friendly  relations  with  Basil  came  near  be- 
ing sadly  interrupted.     Gregory  had,  in  865,  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  his  friend  and  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea.     The  latter  dying  in  870,  Basil  succeeded 
him  as  archbishop,  and  Gregory  came  to  visit  him  in 
the  year  following.    There  was  a  contest  between  Basil 
and  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  who 
pretended  to  be  metropolitan  of  the  province.     Basil, 
in  order  to  secure  a  useful  ally,  oflfered  Gregory  the 
bishopric  of  Sasima,  a  email  unhealthy  place  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  provinces  which  divided  Cappado- 
cia.    Gregory,  after  declining;  for  some  time,  finally 
accepted,  and  was  ordained  bishop  in  372 ;  but  when 
pressed  by  Basil  to  take  his  part  actively,  he  answered 
"that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  in  his  quarrel  with 
Anthimus,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  play  the  part  either 
of  battle-field  or  of  prey."     Retiring  to  Nazianzum  a 
bishop  without  a  bishopric,  he  remained  with  his  fa- 
ther, whom  be  assisted  in  the  government  of  his  church. 
"  He  taught  the  people,  defended  the  Church  against 
the  vexations  of  the  Roman  governors,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence and  virtue  exerted  that  kind  of  religious  su- 
premacy which,  in  the  early  ages,  formed  part  of  eccle- 
siflfitical  power"  (Villemain,  Tableau  de  VE'oquence 
ckretitnne  au  quatrieme  Steele^  p.  133).     Losing  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  almost  at  the  same  time  (A.D.  874), 
he  retired  to  a  convent  of  Seleucia.   He  was  still  there, 
living  in  a  calm  which,  as  he  said  himself,  "the  hisses 
of  heretics"  could  not  disturb,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Basil  in  379.     It  affected  him  deeply,  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  encouragement  and  consolation  to 
Grcgor}'^  of  Nyssa,  the  brother  of  his  deceased  friend. 
The  Church  of  Constantinople  had  been  for  forty 
years  a  prey  to  Arianism,  when  Gregory  was  chosen 
as  the  most  proper  person  to  bring  it  back  to  ortho- 
doxy.    Though  unwilling  to  be  drawn  out  from  the 
«a1m  retirement  he  so  much  enjoyed,  Gregory  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  led  bv  the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
the  interests  of  the  Church.     His  emaciated  appear- 
jmce,  .the  marks  of  severe  penance  and  of  sickness,  and 
hw  strange  speech,  made  him  at  first  a  butt  for  the 
laughter  and  irony  of  the  heretics  at  Constantinople. 
"Hhe,  orthodox  had  not  a  single  church  of  their  own  in 
CJ^netantinople  ;    Gregory  was  therefore  obliged  to 
preaich  at^^irst  in  a  pri\'ate  house,  which  gave  place  to 
a  church  named  Anastusia,  in  remembrance  of  the  re- 
vival of  fajCh.     He  taught  and  defended  the  Nicene 
■Creed  before,  crowded  audiences  attracted  by  his  elo- 
j^ueoce.  iJtis.then  he  was  surnamed  the  Theoloffian, 


on  account  of  the  profundity  of  his  learning.  Hb  aoc- 
cess  excited  hia  enemies  still  more  against  him,  and 
his  life  was  several  times  in  danger.     Peter,  patruTch 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  appointed  him  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, sided  afterwards  against  him,  and  favored 
the  pretensions  of  a  cynic  philosopher  called  liaximos, 
who  caused  himself  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople (A.D.  380).     Vainly  did  Theodosius  cause  St. 
Gregory  to  take  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  the  head  of  a  large  troop  of  soldiers,  assuring  him 
of  his  protection,  and  causing  a  council  assembled  at 
Constantinople  to  confirm  Gregory's  election  as  bishop, 
and  annul  that  of  Maximns.    He  could  not  put  an  end 
to  the  intrigues  and  calumnies  which  pursued  Grego- 
ry.    Some  bishops  of  Egypt  and  of  Macedonia  attack- 
ed the  validity  of  his  election  on  the  plea  that  he  waa 
already  bishop  of  Sasima,  and  that  the  canons  forbade 
the  transfer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  Greg- 
ory offered  to  resign,  saving,  "  If  my  election  ia  the 
cause  of  trouble,  throw  me  into  the  sea  like  Jonaa,  to 
allay  the  storm,  though  it  was  not  I  who  raised  it." 
Thia  proposal  was  accepted  with  a  haste  which  could 
not  but  wonnd  the  susceptibility  of  Gregory.     Before 
leaving  Constantinople  he  assembled  the  clergy  and 
the  people  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  delivered 
his  farewell  address — ^the  grandest  of  all  hia  orationa. 
"  Farewell,"  said  he  at  the  close ;  "  farewell,  diurch  of 
Anastasia,  so  called  in  remembrance  of  our  pioua  trust; 
farewell,  monument  of  our  late  victory,  thou  new  Si- 
loa,  where,  after  forty  years*  wandering  in  the  desert, 
we  had  for  the  first  time  settled  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant ;  farewell,  too,  thou  grand  and  famous  temple, 
our  last  trophy   ....   farewell  to  you  all,  holy 
abodes  of  faith  ....  farewell,  holy  apoetles,  celestial 
colony,  my  models  in  the  combats  I  have  sustained ; 
farewell,  episcopal  chair,  post  at  once  so  envied  and  to 
full  of  perils ;  farewell,  ministers  of  God  at  his  holy 
table  ....  farewell,  choir  of  the  Nazarenes,  harm<»iy 
of  psalms,  pious  watches,  holiness  of  virgins,  modes- 
ty of  women,  assemblies  of  widows  and  of  orphana, 
glances  of  the  poor  turned  to  God  and  to  me ;  fare- 
well, hospitable  houses,  friends  of  Christ  who  have 
succored  me  in  mine  infirmities.  .  .  .  Farewell,  kinga 
of  the  earth,  palaces,  retinue,  and  courUers  of  kings, 
faithful,  I  trust,  to  your  master,  but  for  the  moat  part, 
I  fear,  faithless  towards  God  .  .  .  applaud,  exalt  unto 
heaven  your  new  orator;  the  troublesome  voice  which 
displeased  yon  is  hushed.  .  .  .  Farewell,  soverugn 
city,  the  friend  of  Christ,  yet  open  to  correction  and 
repentance ;  farewell.  Eastern  and  Western  world,  for 
whose  sake  I  have  striven,  and  for  whose  sake  I  am 
now  slighted.     Most  of  all,  farewell,  guardian  angels 
of  this  church,  who  protected  me  in  my  presence,  and 
who  will  protect  me  in  my  exile;  and  thou,  holy  Trin- 
ity, my  thought  and  my  glory,  may  they  hold  fast  to 
thee,  and  mayest  thou  save  tkem,  save  my  people! 
and  may  I  hear  daily  that  they  are  increasing  in 
knowledge  and  in  virtue."     On  his  way  io  exile 
Gregory  stopped  at  Cffisarea,  where  he  delivered  a  fu- 
neral oration  on  St.  Basil.     In  the  year  382  he  retired 
to  Arianzus  for  quiet  and  repose.     In  383  Theodoras 
invited  him  to  take  part  in  a  council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople.     He  declined,  saying,  "  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  will  always  avoid  these  assemblies  of  bishops ;  I 
have  never  seen  them  lead  to  any  good  result,  but 
rather  increase  evils  instead  of  diminishing  them. 
They  serve  only  as  fields  for  tournaments  of  words 
and  the  play  of  ambition."     He  added  that,  at  all 
events,  his  health  would  prevent  him  from  attending. 
He  remained  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  389.     A 
garden  which  he  cultivated,  a  fountain,  and  the  shade 
of  a  few  trees,  composed  all  his  enjoyments.     Ho  di- 
vided his  time  between  prayer  and  the  writing  of 
poems,  in  which  he  expressed  the  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
longings  of  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  dreaminess 
and   melancholy.     He  is  one  of  the  most  polished 
among  the  sacred  writers  of  the  4th  century,  and 
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ranks  first  after  Chiysostom  and  Basil.  The  richness 
of  his  imagination,  developed  in  the  solitnde  in  which 
a  great  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  gives  to  his  writings 
a  charming  freshness  of  tone  which  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  writers  of  that  age.  His  letters  are  fall 
of  playftil  sprightliness,  sometimes  tinctured  with  a 
slight  under -current  of  harmless  irony.  A  severe 
critic  might  show  some  passages  hordering  on  decla- 
mation and  bombast.  But  these  faults  were  general  at 
the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  and  a  writer,  however 
great,  always  bears  more  or  less  the  imprint  of  his 
day.  He  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  May  9,  in  the  Greelc  Church  on 
the  26th  and  80th  of  January. 

St.  Gregory  left  a  large  number  of  poetical  pieces. 
During  the  reign  of  Julian,  when  profane  literature 
was  a  forbidden  pursuit  for  Christians,  Gregory,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  powerful  aid  to  piety,  attempted  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  brethren  by  means  of  religious 
poems  on  the  plan  of  the  classics.  He  accused  of  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance  (axaioi  Kal  airaidtvToi)  those 
who  attempted  to  prevent  the  study  of  literature. 
"  Most  of  his  poetical  works  are  religious  meditations, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  time  and  manners, 
have  still  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  poetical  rev- 
eries of  our  days  of  sceptical  satiety  and  social  prog^ 
reas"  (Villemain,  Tableau  de  V Eloquence  chrMenvM  aa 
/F^«  si^je,  p.  139).  Gregory  wrote  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  Hscourtet  or  orations,  both  while  administering 
the  diocese  of  Nazianzum  for  his  father  and  while  de- 
fending orthodoxy  at  Constantinople.  Among  those 
discourses  are  funeral  addresses  and  panegyrics^  e.  g. 
those  of  Athanasius  and  Basil ;  inpecUoes,  the  two  dis- 
courses against  Julian ;  semwas  on  questions  of  mor- 
als, discipline,  and  dogmas.  Most  of  those  written  in 
Constantinople,  while  he  was  opposing  the  Arians  and 
Macedonians,  are  of  the  latter  kuid.  These  discourses 
are  fifty-three  in  number.  Some  critics  claim  that  the 
45th,  47th,  49th,  60tb,  and  58d  cannot  be  genuine. 
The  Leilere  of  Gregory  amount  to  242,  on  all  subjects ; 
some  of  them  are  quite  uninteresting  except  as  they 
contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  Gregory 
and  of  his  age.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  has  often  l^een 
named  as  the  author  of  a  Paraphrase  on  Eccksiastes, 
which  is  now  generally  attributed  to  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus.  The  Poems  of  Gregory  numlier  156,  differ- 
ing very  much  from  each  other  in  length,  subject,  and 
metre ;  we  find  among  them  reli^ous  meditations,  de- 
scriptions, acrostics,  epigrams,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
228  small  pieces,  which  were  collected  and  published 
by  Muratori  in  1709.  In  some  collections  of  his  works 
is  included  a  tragedy  entitled  Christ  suffering  (Xpioro^ 
waax**»v  [ed.  by  EUissen,  Leipz.  1855]),  which  is  prob- 
ably not  his. 

As  a  theologiany  Gregory  shows  marlcs  of  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Origen.  As  to  the  Trinity,  he  ear- 
nestly defended  the  Nicene  doctrines  (jOrationes,  27- 
81),  and  vindicated,  against  the  Apollinarians,  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ.  In  common  with  nearly  all  theolo- 
gians before  Augustine,  he  maintained  side  by  side  the 
doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  grace  and  the  freedqm  of 
the  human  will. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Works  of  Gregory  is  that  of 
Basle  (1550,  fol.):  it  contains  the  Greek  text,  a  Lat- 
in version,  and  the  life  of  Gregory  *by  Suidas  and  by 
Gregoiy  the  Presbyter.  This  edition  is  not  much  es- 
teemed. A  better  is  that  of  Billius  (P^ris,  1609-11,  2 
vols,  fol.;  reprinted  cum  nods  Prunai  Aforelli,  etc., 
Paris,  1630,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  again  at  Cologne,  1690,  2 
vols,  fol.),  badly  edited,  and  abounding  in  errors.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines  (Paris,  vol.  i, 
fol.  edited  by  Clemen^et,  1778 ;  vol.  ii,  edited  by  Cail- 
lau,  fol.  1840).  It  is  alpo  given  in  Migne's  Pairologice 
Curt.  Complet.  vols,  xxxv-xxxviii  (Paris,  fol.,  v.  y.). 
Many  of  his  writings  have  been  published  separately. 
His  Oration  on  the  Natioity,  and  a  number  of  his  po- 
ems, are  given  in  English  by  H.  S.  Boyd,  The  Fatkers 


not  Papists  (new  ed.  Lond.  18S4,  8vo).  A  selection  of 
his  worlcs  was  published  by  Goldhom  (Leips.  1854). 
The  best  view  of  the  life  and  theology  of  Gregory  is  to 
be  found  in  UUmann,  Gregorius  von  Nazianz  (Darmst. 
1825, 8vo) ;  translated,  but,  unfortunately,  without  the 
dogmatical  part,  by  G.  V.  Cox  (Lond.  1857, 18mo).  See 
Fabricius,  BibL  Grctca,  viii,  883-889;  Ttllemont,  Minu 
pour  sercir,  etc.,  t.  ix;  Keander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  420; 
Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  p.  262,  408 ;  Lardner, 
Works,  iv,  285  sq. ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Liter' 
aiure,  i,  808  (where  the  Orations  are  analyzed) ;  Baur, 
Lehre  tfon  d,  Dreitinigkeit,  i,  648 ;  Scbaff,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  iii,  908  sq. ;  Bdhringer,  Kirdie  ChrisU 
in  Biographieen,  i,  2,  869 ;  Hoefer,  Nowf,  Biog,  GMrate^ 
xxi,  837-846. 

Oregoriua  Neo-CaMarlenais,  or  Thanma- 
turgQB,  received  the  latter  surname  from  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  him.  His  proper  name  was  Theodorus. 
He  was  born  in  the  8d  century,  of  rich  and  noble  pa- 
rents, at  Keo-Casarea,  in  Pontus.  He  was  educated 
very  carefully  in  the  learning  and  religion  of  Pagan^* 
ism  by  his  fiither,  who  was  a  warm  zealot ;  but  losing 
this  parent  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  inclinations  led 
him  to  Christianity.  Having  studied  the*  law  for  some 
time  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  he  accompanied  his 
sister  to  Csesarea,  and  there  became  the  pupil  of  Ori* 
gen,  about  A.D.  234.  He  continued  five  years  under 
his  tuition,  during  which  he  learned  logic,  physics,  ge- 
ometry, astronomy,  and  ethics,  and,  what  was  of  infi- 
nitely greater  consequence,  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  and  the  Christian  Scriptures.  When  Gregory  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.he  devoted  himself  to  a 
private  and  retired  life,  but  Phedimus,  bishop  of  Ama- 
sea,  ordained  him  bishop  of  Neo-Cesarea,  In  which,  and 
the  whole  neighborhood,  there  were  only  seventeen 
Christians.  Gregory  Nyssen,  who  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  says  he  was  more  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  in 
which  he  heard  and  saw  the  Virgin  Mar}'  and  St.  John 
discoursing  together  of  the  Christian  taith!  When 
they  disappeared,  he  wrote  down  carefully  all  they 
spoke,  which,  as  Nyssen  says,  was  preserved  in  Greg- 
ory's own  handwriting  in  the  phnrch  of  Neo-Cssarea 
in  his  time.  There  are  other  legends  of  miracles 
wrought  by  Mm,  among  them  the  following :  On  his 
way  to  take  possesrion  uf  his  unpromising  bishopric  ho 
was  benighted,  and  obliged,  through  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  a  heathen  tem- 
ple, the  demon  of  which  had  been  very  remarkable  for 
his  frequent  appearances  to  the  priest,  and  for  the  ora- 
cles which  he  delivered.  Gregory  and  his  companions 
departed  from  this  place  e&rly  in  the  morning,  after 
which  the  priest  performed  the  usual  rites,  but  the  do 
mon  answered  that  **  he  could  appear  no  more  in  that 
place,  because  of  him  who  had  lodged  there  the  preced- 
ing night.''  The  pagan  priest  besought  Gregory  to 
bring  the  damon  back.  The  saint  laid  on. the  altar  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written, "  Gregory  to 
Satan — enter.'*.  The  devils  returned,  and  the  pagan,  as- 
tonished, was  converted  to  Christianity.  When  Greg- 
ory arrived  at  the  city  a  vast  crowd  of  people  came  to- 
gether, to  whom  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  numbers 
were  converted.  As  the  number  of  believers  increased 
daily,  he  formed  the  design  of  building  a  church,  which 
was  soon  effiected,  all  cheerfully  contributing  both  by 
labor  and  money.  This  was  probably  the  first  church 
ever  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Christian  worship. 
After  having  converted  all  the  Neo-Csesareans  except 
seventeen  persons,  he  died  fUll  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  rejoicing  that  he  left  no  more  unlralievers  in  the 
city  than  he  found  Christians  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry.  In  the  year  264  he  attended  at  the 
synod  at  Antioch,  where  Paul  of  Samosata  made  a 
feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical  opinions.  Gregory 
died  most  probably  in  the  fbllowing  year,  certainly  be- 
tween A.D.  265  and  270.  The  many  accounts  of  mir- 
acles ascribed  to  him  do  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
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Us  oontemponriei.  We  atb  chiefly  indebted  for  an 
account  of  them  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  floarisbed  a 
handled  years  after  Thaumaturgus,  who  wrote  a  pan- 
egyric of  him  rather  than  a  life,  and  who  evidently  re- 
corded every  wonder  cf  which  he  reoeired  a  report 
without  examination.  Lardner,  however,  says  that  he 
will  not  assert  that  Gregory  worked  no  miracles.  The 
age  of  miracles  was  not  entirety  concluded,  and  had 
there  been  no  foundation  in  truth,  the  wonderful  sto- 
ries relating  to  Gregory  would  not  have  been  believed. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  the  17th  of  November. 

The  creed  of  Gregory  is  very  important,  as  showing 
us  how  clearly  defined  was  at  this  time  the  faith  of  the 
orthodox.  Its  authenticity  has  been  disputed,  but  it 
is  received  as  genuine  by  Bishop  Bull  and  Dr.  Water- 
land:  it  is  as  follows:  "There  is  one  God,  Father  of 
the  living  Word,  the  substantial  wisdom  and  power 
and  eternal  express  image :  perfect  Parent  of  one  per- 
fect, Father  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  There  is  one 
Lord,  One  of  One,  God  of  God,  the  express  character 
and  image  of  the  Godhead,  the  effective  word,  the  wis- 
dom that  grasps  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  the 
power  that  made  every  creature,  true  Son  of  the  true 
Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  incorruptible  of  inoormp- 
tible,  immortal  of  immortal,  and  eternal  of  etemaL 
And  there  is  one  Holy  Ghost,  having  his  subsistence 
from  God,  and  shining  forth  by  the  Son  (viz.  to  man- 
kind), perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son,  life  causal  of 
all  living,  the  holy  fountain,  essential  sanctity,  author 
of  all  sanctification ;  in  whom  God  the  Father  is  mani- 
fested, who  is  above  all  and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son 
who  is  through  ail.  A  perfect  Trinity  undivided,  un- 
separated  in  gloiy,  eternity,  and  dominion.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  created  or  servile  in  this  Trini^, 
nothing  adventitious  that  once  was  not,  and  came  in 
after;  for  the  Father  was  never  without  the  Son,  nor 
the  Son  without  Uie  Spirit,  but  this  Trinity  abides  the 
same  unchangeable  and  invariable  forever."  Greg- 
ory's works,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  them,  are 
these :  1,  A  PanegyriccU  Oration  in  praUe  of  Origen^ 
pronounced  in  289,  still  extant,  and  unquestionably  his. 
Dnpin  says  of  it  *^that  it  is  very  eloquent,  and  .that  it 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  rhetoric  in 
all  antiquity."  It  is  the  more  admirable,  because  per- 
haps it  is  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  among  Christians. 
2.  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Booh  of  Ecclenastety  mentioned 
by  Jerome  in  his  catalogue,  and  quoted  by  him  in  his 
Commentary  upon  that  book,  uid  still  extant.  8.  Je- 
rome afterwards  adds  in  his  catalogue  that  Gregory 
wrote  several  epistles,  of  which,  howevv,  we  have  now 
only  one  remaining,  called  a  Canonical  Epistle  to  an 
anonymous  bishop,  written  in  258  or  262,  consisting, 
as  we  now  have  it,  of  eleven  canons,  all  allowed  to  be 
genuine  except  the  last,  which  is  doubted  of,  or  plainly 
rejected,  as  no  part  of  the  original  epistle,  but  since 
added  to  it.  The  editions  of  his  works  are,  1.  That  of 
Vossius  (Mayence,  1604, 4 to,  with  a  Life  of  Gregory) ; 
2.  Opera  omnia  Gregor.  Neoaee.  MacaiH  et  BasiUi,  Gr, 
et  Lot.  (Paris,  1622,  fol.)?  8.  Migne's  edition,  PatroL 
Curme  Compkt.^  vol.  x.  This  is  the  best- edition.  A 
life  of  Gregory  has  been  published  by  Nic.  Mar.  Pal- 
lavicini  (Rome,  1644).  His  writings  are  also  given 
in  Bib.  Max,  Pairum^  vol.  iii.  See  Lardner,  Works^  ii, 
608-642 ;  Hook,  EccleHaeiical  Biography,  v,  890 ;  Du- 
pin, Eccl,  Writers, cent,  iii;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  i, 716- 
720 ;  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist,  bks.  vi,  vii ;  Cave,  Hist.  JJi. 
anno  254 ;  Fabricius,  BUbl,  Graca,  vii,  249 ;  Boye,  Diss, 
de  Greg,  Thaumat.  (Jena,  1703, 4to) ;  Greg.  Nyssenus, 
Vita  Greg.  Thaumat.  0pp.  t.  iii,  p.  586 ;  Mosheim,  Ch, 
Hist,  i,  170. 

Oregorins  Nyssenns  (Gregory  of  Nyssa\  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was  bom  at  Cie- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia  about  882.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Basil,  enjoyed  a  liberal  education  under  able 
masters,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  literature  and  science.    He  excelled  in  rhetoric,  and 


was  successful  bolh  as  a  professor  and  pleader.  Ha 
married  a  woman  of  virtue  and  piety,  named  Tlieoae- 
bia,  of  whom  Gregory  of  Naziansus  speaks  in  high 
commendation.  He  appean  to  have  officiated  as  a 
reader  in  a  church,  and  to  have  been  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  ecclesiastical  life,  bat  his  passion  fi»r  rheto- 
ric, to  the  study  of  which  he  bad  devoted  his  yoath, 
haunted  him  so  inoeasanUy  that,  unable  to  withstand 
its  continual  allurements,  he,  for  a  time,  forsoc^  his 
clerical  duties,  and  gave  lessons  to  youth  in  this  his 
favorite  art.  Gregory  of  Nazianans  heard  with  grief 
of  this  dereliction  in  the  brother  of  his  friend,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter,  still  preserved  {Epist.  43),  which  recalled 
him  to  duty.  No  sooner  was  BasQ  elevated  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Csssarea  in  370,  than  he  summoned 
his  brother  Gregory  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of  his 
new  diocese ;  but  the  bishopric  of  Nyssa,  a  dty  of  Cap- 
padocia, near  Lesser  Armenia,  becoming  vacant  the  fid- 
lowing  year,  Basil  gave  up  the  pleasure  of  his  brother^s 
aid  and  society-,  and  consecrated  him  to  it  against  Ins 
will  in  872.  In  this  see  he  signalized  his  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  the  orthodox  faith,  in  opposition  to  tibe  Aiiana. 
He  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  that  party,  and 
was  banished  from  his  see  by  the  emperor  Valens  about 
874.  On  the  death  of  Yalens  in  378,  he  was  recalled  by 
Gratian,  and  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  see.  A 
council,  probably  that  of  Antioch,  having  ordered  (Src^- 
ory  of  Nyssa  to  reform  the  Church  of  Arabia,  and  Pal- 
estine bordering  upon  it,  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  places,  as  well  to  perform  a  vow  as  to  settle  peace 
and  tranquillity  among  them  who  governed  the  Chorch 
of  Jerusalem .  For  his  greater  convenience  in  this  jour- 
ney the  emperor  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  public  car- 
riages, so  that,  having  a  wagon  at  his  own  disposal,  it 
served  him  and  those  who  ac<M)mpanied  him  both  aa  a 
church  and  a  monastery ;  they  sang  psalms,  and  ob- 
served their  fasts  as  they  travelled.  He  visited  Beth- 
lehem, Mount  Calvary,  the  holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  however,  he  was  not  much  edified 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  he  says,  were 
very  corrupt  in  their  manners,  and  notoriously  guilty 
of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  especially  murder.  Therefore, 
being  afterwards  consulted  by  a  monk  of  Cappadocia 
concerning  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  declares 
'^  that  he  does  not  think  it  proper  for  such  as  have  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  have  resolved  to  *arrive  at 
Christian  perfection,  to  undertake  these  journeys.  Ad- 
vise your  brethren,  therefore,  rather  to  leave  the  body 
to  go  to  the  Lord,  than  to  leave  Cappadocia  to  go  to  Pal- 
estine.*' This  was  the  opinion  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
concerning  pilgrimages.  In  381  and  the  subsequent 
years,  Gregory  attended  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  this  city  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
of  his  sister  Macrina,  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
was  deprived  by  death  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  many 
virtues,  who,  in  her  later  years,  devoted  herself  to  re- 
ligious duties,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have 
become  a  deaconess.  His  own  death  took  {dace  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  400. 

As  a  Oieaiogian,  Gregory  had  great  reputation  in  his 
age.  His  theology  shows  independent  and  original 
thought,  but  contains  many  of  the  ideas  of  Origen.  He 
maintained  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinit}-,  the  doc* 
trine  of  Redemption,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  faith  as 
the  subjective,  and  the  sacraments  as  the  objective 
means  of  grace.  His  style  is  very  uneven.  He  was 
an*  abundant  writer,  but  his  abundance  too  often  de- 
generated into  difi^useness ;  his  style  drags ;  his  illus- 
trations are  often  in  questionable  taste,  and,  being  too 
fully  developed,  fatigue  the  reader.  When  attempt- 
ing to  be  refined,  he  becomes  subtile,  and  his  grander 
passages  border  on  bombast;  yet  his  works  contain 
many  passages  full  of  elevated  views  and  true  beauty, 
and  animated  by  a  warmth  of  feeling  reaching  even  to 
enthusiasm.  An  analysis  of  his  vrritings  may  be  found 
in  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  Lit,  i,  854  sq. ;  and  in  Dn- 
pin, Hist,  ofEcd,  Writers,  cent.  Iv.     They  may  be  di- 
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vided  into,  1.  Doctrinal  (chiefly  relating  to  the  Arian 
controyexsy),  2.  Exegeiical;  3.  Practical  treatises ;  4. 
Discourses ;  5.  Epistles  and  Panegyrics.  Many  of  these 
have  beea  published  in  separate  editions.  The  first 
edition  of  bis  coKected  Works  appeared  at  Cologne 
(1537,  fol.),  then  at  Basle  (1562,  1571),  and  at  Paris 
(1573  and  1603).  Fronton  le  Due  gave  the  first  GreelL 
and  Latin  edition  (Paris,  1616, 2  vols.  fol. ;  an  Appendix 
in  1  vol.  fol.  appeared  in  1618).  This  edition  was  re- 
printed in  1638  (edited  by  Gretzer,  3  vols.  fol.).  It  is 
handier,  bnt  not  so  neat  and  correct  as  that  of  1615. 
New  editions  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Grac.  vols,  zliv-xlvi 
(Par.  1846)  \  also  by  Oehler  (Hal.  Sax.  1865  sq.).  The 
oration  against  Arias  and  Sabellius,  and  that  against 
the  Macedonians,  is  in  Mai's  Script,  Vet,  nova  coll. 
vol.  viii,  and  in  vol.  iv  of  the  Nova  Patrum  BibUotheca 
(Rom.  1847).  Ceillier  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
separate  editions  of  Gregory's  writings  in  Hist.  GM- 
rale  dea  Avteura  Sacris^  vi,  119  sq.  (Paris,  1860).  Re- 
cent issues  are,  Gregorius  Nyssenus,  Dial,  de  coUma 
et  reaurrecHone^  ed.  Krabinger  (Leipe.  1837, 8vo) ;  Oror- 
tiones  CatecKet.  cd.  Krabinger  (Munich,  1838, 8vo);  Ora- 
tiones  de  Precatione,  edit.  Krabinger  (Landshut,  1840, 
8vo).  See  Dupin,  Ecd.  Writers^  cent,  iii ;  Hook,  Eccl. 
Biog,  vol.  V ;  Neander,  Ch.  History ^  ii,  418  sq. ;  Lard- 
ner,  Works,  v,  295  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  249 ;  Tille- 
mont,  Memoiresy  t.  iz ;  Rnpp,  Gregorys  von  Nyssa  L^ben 
vnd  ifeinun^en  (Leips.  1884,  8vo) ;  Heyns,  Disputatio 
de  Gregorio  Nysseno  (Leyden,  1835, 4to);  Hoefer,^oup. 
Biog.  GhUraU^  xxi,  846 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  edit. 
Harles,  ix,  98 ;  Bdhringer,  Kirche  ChrisU  in  Biograph. 
i,  2,  275 ;  M5ller,  Greg.  Nyss.  doctrinam  de  hominis  na- 
turay  etc.  (Halle,  1854). 

Oregorins  Byraousanua  (Gregory  of  Sicily, 
and  sumamed  Asbestab),  was  born  about  820,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Syracuse  about  845.  In  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  he  went  to  Con- 
stontinople  soon  after  his  appointment,  for  he  was  there 
in  847,  when  Ignatius  was  chosen  patriarch.  Gregory 
had  strenuously  opposed  this  election,  and  he  then  re- 
tired with  some  other  prelates,  who,  taking  his  part, 
created  a  schism  against  Ignatius.  The  latter,  in  re- 
turn, deposed  Gregory  in  a  council  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  854,  under  the  plea  of  profligacy.  The  depo- 
sition was  confirmed  by  pope  Benedict  III.  When 
Photius  took  the  place  of  Ignatius,  who  was  deposed  in 
858,  he  caused  himself  to  be  consecrated  by  Gregory, 
thus  openly  recognising  his  ecclesiastical  character  in 
spite  of  his  deposition.  They  were  both  anathema- 
tized by  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  863,  and  thus  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches  was  completed.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  accusation  of  immorality 
preferred  against  Gregory  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
is  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  Photius  appoint- 
ed him  bishop  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynla  in  878.  He  died 
about  880.  Some  have  considered  him  as  the  "  Gre- 
gorius arckiepiscopus  Sicilia**  mentioned  by  Allatius 
(De  Methodiorum  Scriptis,  in  the  Convidum  decern  Ftr- 
gimnn  Sti  Methodu  Martyris,  Rome,  1656)  as  having 
written  an  ^^Oratia  longa  in  S.  Meihodium.*^  See 
Mongitor,  Biblioiheca  Sicula,  i,  263 ;  Cave,  Hist.  LUt. 
ii,  40,  76 ;  J&ger,  Histoire  de  Photius,  i,  1 ;  ii ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Myth,  ii,  310 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouiv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xxi,  877. 

Gregorius  Turonenais  (Gregory  of  Tours),  an 
eminent  prelate  and  scholar  of  the  6th  century,  call- 
ed "  the  father  of  French  history,"  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  in  Auvergne,  A.D.  540,  educated  by  his 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Clermont.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  569,  and  bishop  of  Tours  573.  He  was  strenu- 
ous in  upholding  the  orthodox  faith,  and,  though  twen- 
ty-two years  a  bishop,  he  was  only  fifty-five  years 
old  when  he  died,  A.D.  595.  He  was  a  man  of  active 
mind  and  habits,  and  much  engaged  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  time.  His  f^reat  work,  Annates  Fran- 
corwn  (History  of  the  French),  is  as  barbarous  in  style 


as  it  is  full  of  credulity  in  narration :  it  begins  at  the 
creation,  and  comes  down  to  his  own  times  (Paris,  1552 ; 
Basil.  8vo,  1568 ;  Paris,  1610, 8vo ;  but  the  best  edition 
is  that  edited  by  Du  Chesne  in  his  Script.  Franc,  tom. 
i,  Paris,  1636).  He  wrote  also  Miraculorum  libri  vii 
(Seven  Books  of  Miracles),  of  which  the  frst  contains 
an  account  of  the  miracles  of  some  of  the  primitive 
Christians  as  well  as  of  Christ ;  the  second,  the  miracles 
of  St.  Justin ;  the  four  next,  the  miracles  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours ;  the  seventh,  thd  lives  of  some  monks,  and  an 
account  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  While  these  writings 
show  an  honest  simplicity  on  the  part  of  Gregory,  they 
manifest  also  his  excessive^  credulity.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  collected  works  is  Greg,  Opera,  ed.  Ruinart 
(Paris,  1699,  fol.).  The  Historia  Francorum  is  given 
in  the  Bib,  Max.  Patrol,  vol.  xi,  in  Pertz,  Monumenia 
Gemuxnite  historica,  in  a  new  German  version,  Kirchlt 
Gesehickte  d.  Franhen  (WUrzburg,  1853, 18mo),  and  by 
Giesebrecbt  (Berl.  1851,  2  vols.).  See  Ldbell,  Gregor. 
v.  Tours  und  seine  Z^t  (Leips.  1835, 8vo ;  2d  edit.  1867); 
Kries,  de  Greg.  Turon.  vita  et  seriptis  (Vrat.  1839,  8vo) ; 
Mosheim,  Church  History,  cent,  vi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  note 
42;  Clarke,  Success.  Sacred  lAterature,  ii,  844;  Nean- 
der, Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii ;  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers,  t.  v. ;  Hist. 
IMl.  de  la  France,  iii,  372 ;  Hoofer,  iVbtir.  Biog.  GSner, 
xxi,  856. 

Oregorlus  of  Armenia  (Gregory  JQuminoOor; 
Greek  Photisies,  Armenian  Lusaworich),  first  bishop  of 
Armenia  and  apostle  of  Christianity  in  that  countiy 
(8d  centur}').  Others  had  preached  there  before  him, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  organize  Christianity  thorough- 
ly. Accurate  information  about  him  is  wanting.  The 
Bollandists  (Acta  Sanctorum,  September,  vol.  viii)  give 
a  life  of  him  professedly  written  by  bis  contemporary, 
Agathangelus,  but  it  is  clearly  spurious.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  Homilies,  which  have  been  published 
by  the  Mekhitarists  (Venice,  1837).  His  name  is  held 
in  just  veneration  in  the  Eastern  churches,  and  he  is 
also  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  Sept.  30.  The 
United  Armenians  in  Constantinople  claim  to  possess 
his  relics,  which  in  August,  1869,  were  transferred 
fh)m  one  church  to  another. — Hoefer,  Nouvelle  Biogr. 
Ginhrale,  xxi,  868  (where  the  traditional  account  is 
fully  given);  Mosheim,  CAurcA  jCTtf^o^,  ii,  225 ;  Malan, 
Life  and  Times  of  Gregory  Illuminator  (London,  1868). 
See  Armekia. 

Gregorius  of  BiETiCA,  bishop  of  Illiberis  (Elvira 
in  the  ancient  Bastica,  now  Andalusia),  4th  century. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Chronicon,  anno  371)  as 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  who  persecuted  him, 
and  strove,  but  without  success,  to  drive  him  from  his 
see.  Gregory  wrote  several  works,  and  among  them 
a  treatise  de  Fide,  which  Jerome  styles  elegans  libellus. 
The  treatise  de  Fide  contra  Arianos,  which  is  given  as 
Gregory's  in  some  editions  of  the  fathers,  is  by  Faus- 
tinus  (q.  v.). — Tillemont,  Memoires,  x,  727. 

Gkegory  or  Heimburo,  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  papal  encroachments  in  his  time,  was  bom 
at  Wtkrzburg  an  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 
He  studied  in  the  University  of  Wfirzburg,  and  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  about  1430.  We  next  find  him  at 
the  Council  of  Basle  in  company  with  JLneas  Sylvius 
(afterwards  pope  Pius  II),  who,  as  appears  from  his 
letter  to  Helm  burg  in  Goldast's  Monorchia  S.  Rom, 
Imperii  (vol.  ii,  p.  1632  sq.),  fully  appreciated  the  char* 
acter  and  talents  of  his  colleague,  ^neas  took  Greg* 
ory  as  his  secretary,  and  the  two  opposed  very  suc- 
cessfully the  papal  encroachments  on  the  domain  of 
the  temporal  power.  Heimburg,  however,  soon  re- 
tired to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  elected  syndic,  and 
acquired  such  reputation  that  all  important  questions 
in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law  were  referred  to  his  arbi- 
tration. His  relations  with  i£neas  Sylvius  changed 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  rose  in  the  Church,  and 
when  he  was  finally  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
friends  found  themselves  in  complete  opposition  to 
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each  other.  When  pope  Eogene  IT  depoeed  llieo- 
doric,  arcbbUbop  of  Cologne,  and  Jacob,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  on  account  of  the  firmness  with  which  they 
carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  the 
Gennan  electors  sent  Heimbnrg  at  the  head  of  a  depu- 
tation to  the  pope.  He  spoke  courageously  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  see.  Eugene  answered 
that  he  would  send  an  answer  ^*  worthy  of  himself.** 
This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  deputation,  and,  on 
their  return  to  Frankfort,  they  gave  an  unfavorable 
account  of  their  mission,  while  Gregory,  about  the 
same  time,  wrote  his  most  remarkable  works  against 
the  papacy,  entitled  AdmanUw  de  injiutis  uturpation- 
f&Kt  Paparum  Rom.  ad  Imj^raiorea,  rege»  et  prino^tei 
Ckritiianogy  sive  Con/utado  Primatus  Papa  (in  Goldast, 
Monarckia  S.  Rom.  Imperii,  i,  557).  In  this  work  he 
censures  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy  in  the  strongest 
terms,  substantiating  his  reproofs  by  Scripture  and 
history.  Gregory  tlien  entered  the  service  of  the 
grand  duke  Sigismund  of  Austria,  and  in  this  position 
continued  to  urge  war  against  the  papacy,  soon  after 
represented  by  Pius  II.  The  latter,  when  ascending 
the  papal  chair,  had  formed  the  plan  of  engaging  Ger- 
many in  a  crusade,  and  in  this  view  convoked  a  meet- 
ing of  the  German  princes  .at  Mantua.  Heimbnrg  ap- 
peared at  it  as  representative  of  Sigismund,  and  suc- 
cessfull}'  opposed  the  project  of  Pius,  who  never  for- 
gave him  for  it.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  for 
revenge.  Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa,  also  a  former 
friend  of  Heimburg,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Brixen, 
against  the  wbhes  of  Sigismund.  Difficulties  arose 
between  them,  and  Sigismund  took  the  bishop  prison- 
er. Pius  II  immediately  (June  1, 1460)  excommuni- 
cated the  grand  duke,  who  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil by  the  intermediation  of  Gregor}-,  Aug.  18, 1460  (see 
Goldast,  as  above,  ii,  1576),  and  caused  the  appeal  to 
be  posted  on  the  door  of  a  number  of  churches  through- 
out Italy.  Gregory  of  Heimburg  posted  it  himself  on 
the  doors  of  the  church  in  Florence,  and  was  imme- 
diately excommunicated  nlFO.  Pius  II  even  sent  a 
brief  to  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg,  Oct.  18, 1460, 
demanding  that  Gregory  should  be  secured  at  any  cost. 
The  latter  appealed  to  a  future  council  (see  Goldast,  as 
above,  p.  1592),  showing  how  the  pope  abused  his  pow- 
er, and  strongly  defending  the  proposition  that  a  coun- 
cil is  superior  to  the  pope,  and  that  therefore  an  ap- 
peal to  a  general  council  is  legal.  The  apostolic  refer- 
endary, Theodorus  Ljilius,  buhop  of  Feltri,  wrote  a 
refutation  of  Gregory*8  appeal  (Goldast,  p.  1595),  but 
the  latter  answered  -him  triumphantly  in  his  Apologia 
contra  deiractationes  ei  bkuphemias  Theod.  Lalii  (Gol- 
dast, p.  1461).  Against  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  having  deserted  his  former  principles,  he 
wrote  a  vigorous  attack  in  his  Invectiva  in  Rever.  Pa- 
trem,  Dom.  Nicol  mm  de  Cusa  (Goldast,  p.  1626).  In 
the  mean  time,  Diether,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  also 
been  arbitrarily  deposed  by  Pins  II  in  1461,  when  hard- 
ly installed  in  office ;  Gregory  of  Heimburg  imme- 
diately took  up  his  defence,  but  he  soon  found  himself 
entirely  unsupported.  Sigismund  made  his  peace  with 
Pius  by  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  and 
obtained  absolution  in  1464 ;  Diether  submitted  to  the 
pope,  and  renounced  his  archbishopric.  Gregory  then 
retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  continued  to  make  war 
against  the  pope  under  the  protection  of  Creorge  Po- 
diebrad,  for  whom  he  wrote  several  controversial  es- 
says (in  Erschenldr,  Gesch.  von  Rreslau,  pub.  by  Ku- 
nisch,  Breslau,  1827).  After  the  death  of  his  protector 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and,  by  the  media- 
tion of  duke  Albert,  obtained  absolution  from  pope 
Sixtus  IV  in  1472.  He  soon  afterwards  died  (Aug. 
1472),  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Sophia,  in 
Dresden.  His  collected  works  were  published  under 
the  title  Scripta  nervosa  jusHHosque  plena,  ex  manu- 
scripUs  nuncprimum  enUa  (Frcft  1608).  See  Hagen, 
in  the  Zeit»chrift  Braga  (Heidelberg,  1839,  ii,  414  sq.) ; 
Ullmann,  .Af/ormo/oren  vor  d.Reformation  (Hamburg, 


1841,  i,  218  sq.).~Herzog,  Real-Ene^tiepadie,  7,  947; 
Brockhana,  Grtgor  von  Heimburg  (I>eipa.  1861). 

Ghregory,  the  patriarch  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
Among  the  earnest-minded  Hussites  of  the  (^lixtine 
party,  which  began,  about  1453,  to  form  around  Roky- 
can,  elected  but  never  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Prague,  and  to  listen  with  enthusiasm  to  his  sermons 
on  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  the  most  prominent 
was  Gregory,  sumamed  "the  Patriarch."  The  time 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Bohemian  knight,  and  the  nephew  of  Rokycan, 
whose  sister  was  his  mother.  Disappointed  in  his  un- 
cle, who  was  not  willing  to  be  a  reformer  practically, 
however  much  he  theorized  on  the  subject,  he  retired, 
with  a  numlier  of  his  friends,  to  the  baron}'  of  Lititz, 
and  there  founded  in  1457  the  Church  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  or  Unitas  Fratrum.  Accepting  no  ec- 
clesiastical office  in  the  same,  he  remained  merely  a 
lay  elder,  but  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  organiza- 
tion. In  its  interests  he  wrote  and  published  many 
letters,  doctrinal  treatises,  and  apologetic  works,  near- 
ly all  of  which  have  perished.  His  doctrinal  tenden- 
cies were  derived  mainly  from  Peter  Cheldcky,  a  Bo- 
hemian writer,  who  inveighed  with  stern  rigor,  from 
out  of  an  isolated  retreat,  agitinf«t  the  corruptness  of  that 
age.  (For  particulars  about  Chelcicky,  see  Gillette's 
article  on  the  Taborites  and  ike  Germ  of  the  Aforarian 
Church,  in  the  Predtgterian  Review  of  July,  1864.)  In 
consequence,  his  views  of  Christian  discipline  grew  to 
be  extreme,  and  more  than  puritanical.  These  he 
impressed  upon  the  Church.  Some  of  their  most  sa- 
lient points  were  the  following:  men  of  rank  must 
strip  themselves  of  the  same,  and  lay  down  every 
worldly  office,  before  they  can  be  received  into  the 
Church ;  no  member  is  allowed  to  go  to  law,  or  to  tes- 
tify before  a  civil  court ;  judicial  oaths  are  forbidden ; 
no  member  may  keep  an  inn,  or  engage  in  any  trade 
calculated  to  advance  luxur}\  His  object  was  to  pre- 
serve the  Church  unspotted  from  the  world,  amid  the 
fearful  degeneracy  which  prevailed.  At  the  time  of 
bis  death,  which  occurred  in  1473,  at  Brandeis,  on  the 
Adler,  in  Bohemia,  these  and  other  similar  regulations 
were  in  full  force.  Twenty-one  years  later,  however, 
in  1494,  they  were  formally  abrogated,  and  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  was  introduced.  In  the  first  persecution 
(1461)  which  came  upon  the  Brethren,  Gregory  was 
frightfully  tortured  on  the  rack. — Palacky*s  GeickichU 
von  Bdhmen,  vol.  vi,  ch.  vii,  which  work  denies  that 
Gregory  was  the  nephew  of  Rokycan ;  Gindely*s  Ge- 
sehichte  der  Bohmischen  Bruder,  vol.  i,  ch.  i-iii ;  Crd- 
ger*s  Geschichte  der  alien  BruderUrehe,  vol.  i,  ch.  i- 
iii ;  Benham*s  Notes  on  the  Origin  and  JSpiscopate  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  p.  1-120.     (E.  de  S.) 

Gregory,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  bom  at 
Calavrita  (Arcadia)  about  1740.  He  studied  in  the 
schools  of  Dimitzana  (Morea),  Athos,  Patmos,  and 
Smyrna;  entered  the  Church,  and,  after  being  suc- 
cessively ordained  deacon  and  priest,  w^as,  while  yet 
quite  a  young  man,  appointed  metropolitan  of  Sm}7- 
na.  Most  of  the  churches  of  the  diocese  were  in  rn- 
■  ins,  and  the  Turks  opposed  their  restoration,  j'et  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fitting  some  for  divine  worship,  and  endeared 
himself  greatly  to  the  Greek  population  by  his  zeal 
and  virtues.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  When  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  I 
against  Egypt  took  place,  the  Turks  accused  Gregory 
of  favoring  the  French,  and  deposed  him.  He  with- 
drew to  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  busied 
himself  not  only  in  writing  religious  books,  but  in 
learning  the  art  of  printing.  Being  soon  after  reap- 
pointed patriarch;  he  established  a  printing-office  in 
the  episcopal  palace.  His  duties  were  interrupted  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  1808,  when  he  was  deposed 
on  a  charge  of  favoring  Russia.  He  had  finally  been 
reappointed  a  third  time  patriarch,  when  the  invaaion 
of  the  Danubian  provinces  by  Ypailanti  in  1821  led 
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to  the  rising  of  the  Greeks.  Constantinople  was  their 
supposed  aim,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Greeks  of 
that  city  would  rise,  murder  the  sultan,  and  restore 
the  throne  of  Gonstantine.  The  Turkish  soldiery  were 
daily  killing  the  Greeks  in  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
pie,  and  the  patriarch's  palace  was  pointed  at  as  the 
arsenal  where  Christians  kept  their  ammunition.  The 
position  of  the  Greek  clergy,  in  view  of  this  revolu- 
tion, which  announced  itself  as  a  religions  one,  became 
daily  more  critical.  Gregory,  following  the  traditions 
of  his  Church,  which  had  always  enjoined  obedience 
to  the  temporal  powers,  excommunicated  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  custo- 
dy of  the  Morousi  family,  the  bead  of  which  had  been 
killed  as  an  insurgent.  The  priest  to  wliose  charge 
Gregor}'  committed  them  allowed  them  to  escape,  and 
from  that  moment  Gregory  foresaw  the  fate  which 
awaited  him.  Pressed  to  fly  by  his  friends,  he  refused 
to  leave  his  post,  and  on  £aster  celebrated  public  wor- 
ship with  all  the  splendor  and  solemnity  habitual  on 
that  occasion  among  Eastern  Christians.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  leaving  the  church,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
a  few  hours  later  hanged  in  front  of  the  church  as  an 
originator  of  the  insurrection.  The  chief  members  of 
the  synod  shared  liis  (ate,  or  were  thrown  into  pris- 
on. After  remaining  on  the  gallows  for  three  days 
the  body  of  the  patriarch  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
the  Jews,  but  was  taken  out,  put  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
and  sent  to  Odessa,  where  it  was  buried  wih  great 
pomp,  June  28.  He  compiled  a  Greek  Lexicon,  of 
whicb,  however,  only  two  volumes  have  appeared 
(Constantinople,  1819).  See  Constant! n  (Economos, 
Oraigon  fimiAre  du  pairiarche  Grf^oire;  Pouqueville, 
liitt,  de  ta  Rigineraiion  de  la  Greet. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GerUnUe,  xxi,  880  sq. 

Gregory  I,  Pope,  commonly  called  Gregory  the 
Great,  great-grandchild  of  pope  Felix  II,  was  born  at 
Rome  about  541.  Having  received  an  education  suit- 
able to  his  ra;nk,  he  became  a  member  of  the  senate, 
and  filled  other  emplo^^ments  in  the  state.  The  em- 
peror Justin  II  appointed  him  pnefect  or  governor  of 
Kome  (A.D.  573).  This  office  he  quitted  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  immense  wealth,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  monasteries,  six  of 
which  he  founded  in  Sicil}',  and  one  at  Rome,  dedica- 
ted to  St.  Andrew,  into  which  he  retired  himself,  and 
was  soon  after  ordained  a -deacon.  Pelagius  II  sent 
him  (about  A.D.  578)  as  his  nuncio  to  Constantinople 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  who  had  been  alien- 
ated by  the  ordination  of  the  pope  without  the  impe- 
rial consent.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission.  On  his 
return  he  assumed  the  government  of  his  own  monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew,  and  at  the  same  time  was  secreta- 
ry to  the  pope.  On  the  death  of  Pelagius,  Gregory 
was  chosen  pope  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and, 
much  against  his  will,  this  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  emperor  Maurice  (A.D.  590).  He  was  installed  as 
pope  Sept.  d,  595. 

No  sooner  was  the  ordination  completed  than,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  new  pope  drew  up  his  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  sent  it  to  the  other  patriarchs,  viz.  to 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem.  In  this  confession  he  professed  to  re- 
ceive the  four  Gospels,  the  first  four  Councils,  to  rever- 
ence the  fifth,  and  to  condemn  the  Three  Chapters.  He 
adds,  "  Whoever  presumes  to  loosen  the  persons  whom 
the  councils  have  bound,  or  to  bind  those  whom  the 
councils  have  loosened,  destroys  himself  and  not  them." 
Thus  is  it  apparent  that  even  in  the  6th  century  the 
authority  of  the  councils  was  equal  to  that  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  His  first  object  after  his  promotion  was 
the  better  regulation  of  his  own  see  and  household, 
and  especially  of  the  Sicilian  churches,  which  the 
Council  of  Nice  had  placed  more  immediately  under 
the  see  of  Rome  than  any  others ;  the  African  Dona- 
tlsts  and  Manichasans  also  claimed  his  attention,  and 


the  Jews  experienced  some  degree  of  favor  fh>m  him. 
He  assisted  Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Longobards,  in 
converting  that  people  to  the  Catholic  fiiith.  He  like- 
wise sent  missionaries  into  Sardinia,  and  zealously 
supported  the  mission  to  England  to  bring  the  British 
into  relations  with  Rome.  It  was  previous  to  his  ex- 
altation to  the  pontifical  chair  that,  seeing  one  day  in 
the  slav»>market  at  Rome  some  Anglo-Saxon  children 
exposed  for  sale,  and  being  struck  by  their  comely  ap- 
pearance, he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '*They  would 
be  indeed  not  Angli,  but  angels,  if  they  were  Chris- 
tians," and  from  that  time  he  engaged  his  predecessor, 
Pelagius,  to  send  missionaries  to  England.  See  Emo- 
LAKD,  Church  op.  At  home  he  exerted  himself 
strenuously  for  tlie  restoration  of  clerical  discipline. 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  riveted  upon  the  Rom- 
ish system  by  the  measures  taken  by  Gregory.  His 
course  of  action  invariably  was  directed  to  strengthen 
the  power  of -the  Roman  see ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  the 
father  of  the  medissval  Roman  system.  He  held  mo- 
nastic institutions  in  great  favor,  made  strict  rules 
concerning  them,  and  granted  them  special  privilegee. 
This  feature  of  his  career  gained  him  the  title  of  pater 
monocAorwn.  One  of  the  marked  events  of  his  pon- 
tificate was  his  contest  with  John,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  (Ecumenical, 
or  universal  Bishop  (A.D.  595),  which  Gregory  called 
"proud,  heretical,  blasphemous,  antichrisUan,  and  di- 
abolical" {Epist,  5, 18),  and  assumed  to  himself,  in  op- 
position, the  title  of  '*  Sei-vant  of  Servants"  {Sermu 
tervorwn  Domim).  '*  Whom  do  you  imitate,"  says  he, 
addressing  the  patriarch,  "in  assuming  that  arrogant 
title?  Whom  but  him  who,  swelled  with  pride,  ex- 
alted himself  above  so  many  legions  of  angels,  his 
equals,  that  he  might  be  subject  to  none,  and  all  might 
be  subject  to  him  ?"  It  was  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
Gregory,  imitating  Lucifer  fcr  any  bishop  to  exalt  him- 
self above  his  brethren,  and  to  pretend  that  all  other 
bishops  were  subject  to  him,  himself  being  subject  to 
none.  And  has  not  this  been  for  many  ages  the  avow-* 
ed  pretension  and  claim  of  the  popes  ?  **  We  declare, 
say,  define,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  of  necessity  to  sal- 
vation for  every  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,"  is  a  decree  issued  by  Boniface  VIII 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  "The  apostle  Peter," 
continues  Gregory,  "was  the  first  member  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  As  for  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John, 
they  were  only  the  heads  of  particular  congregations ; 
but  all  were  members  of  the  Church  under  one  head, 
and  none  would  ever  be  called  universal."  The  mean- 
ing of  Gregory  is  obvious,  viz.  that  the  apostles  them- 
selves, though  heads  of  particular  congregations  or 
churches,  were  nevertheless  members  of  the  Church 
universal,  and  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  be  the 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  or  to  have  power  and  au- 
thority over  the  whole  Church,  that  being  peculiar  to 
Christ  alone.  This  agrees  with  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, addressing  himself  to  the  patriarch,  viz.  "If 
none  of  the  apostles  would  be  called  universal,  what 
will  you  answer  on  the  last  da}'  to  Christ,  the  head  of 
the  Church  universal  ?  You  who,  by  arrogating  that 
name,  strive  to  subject  all  his  members  to  yourself?" 
For  it  was  not  the  bare  title  of  universal  bishop  that 
thus  alarmed  Gregory,  but  the  universal  power  and 
authority  which  he  apprehended  his  rival  aimed  at  in 
assuming  that  title.  Gregory  adds :  "  But  this  is  the 
time  which  Christ  himself  foretold ;  the  earth  is  now 
laid  waste  and  destroyed  with  the  plague  and  the 
sword;  all  things  that  have  been  predicted  are  now 
accomplished ;  the  king  of  pride,  that  b  Antichrist,  is 
at  hand ;  and  what  I  dread  to  say,  an  army  of  priests 
is  ready  to  receive  him ;  for  they  who  were  chosen  to 
point  out  to  others  the  way  of  humility  and  meekness 
are  themselves  now  become  the  slaves  of  pride  and 
ambition."  Here  Gregory  treats  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople as  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist  for  taking 
upon  him  the  title  of  universal  bishop. 
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In  the  year  696,  Gregory  lent  Angustiiie,  abbot  of 
his  own  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Home,  to  convert 
those  uf  the  English  who  yet  remained  heathens,  and 
under  his  auspices  Cliristianity  was  established  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island.  See  Augustine;  and 
Eholand,  Church  of. 

In  several  contests  with  the  emperor  Maurice,  Greg- 
ory avowed  his  obligation  to  submit  in  temporal  ques- 
tions to  the  imperiid  commands.  There  was  a  long 
step  to  take  between  Gregory  I  and  Gregory  VII. 
See  Pap  ACT.  In  the  year  601  the  centurion  Phocas 
rebelled  against  Maurice,  slew  htm  and  his  family 
atrociously,  and  usurped  the  throne.  **  Never,"  says 
Maimbourg,  ^^was  there  a  more  infamous  tyrant  than 
this  wicked  man''  {Hid.  du  Pwiif.  de  St.  GregoirCj  p. 
179, 181).  .  The  greatest  stain  upon  the  pontiticate  of 
Gregory  is  that,  instead  of  hurling  his  papal  anathemas 
against  Phocas,  be  flattered  the  murderer,  and  praised 
God  for  his  accession  to  the  throne.  '*  The  Almighty 
has  chosen  you  and  put. you  on  the  throne  to  banish 
by  your  merciful  disposition  all  our  grieft.  .  .  .  Let 
the  heavens  rejoioe ;  let  the  earth  leap  for  joy.  .  .  ." 
It  is  poor  excuse  given  by  some  of  the  Roman  writers 
in  Gregory's  behalf  that  Maurice  had  sided  against  the 
pope  in  his  disputes  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. Phocas,  in  return,  established  the  suqfremacy  of 
the  see  of  Rome  over  all  other  sees. 

The  last  years  of  Gregory's  life  were  passed  in  great 
suffering  from  gout  and  other  diseases,  but  he  retained 
bis  vigor  of  mind  and  will  to  the  end.  He  died  March 
12,  A.D.  604.  Gregor}''s  career  presenta  many  con- 
tradictions. He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  kindness, 
of  indomitable  energy,  and  determined  -w^U.  His  life 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interesta  of  the  papal  see, 
which,  in  his  mind,  were  identical  with  the  interesta 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  he  did  not,  as  has  been 
charged,  bum  the  Palatine  library,  he  despised  and 
discountenanced  classical  learning.  His  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  Roman  litui^ :  he  ref<»ined 
the  SacramerUary  of  Gelasius,  and  put  the  order  of  the 
mass  (Canon  missa)  very  nearly  into  the  shape  in 
irhich  it  now  ezlsta.  See  Mass.  Besides  other  less 
important  ceremonies,  added  to  the  public  forms  of 
prayer,  he  made  it  his  chiof  care  to  reform  the  psalmo- 
<ly,  being  excessively  fond  of  sacred  music.  He  ar- 
ranged and  improved  the  chanta  in  use,  and  composed 
others  for  the  psalms,  the  hymns,  the  prayers,  the 
verses,  the  canticles,  the  lessons,  the  epistles,  the  gos- 
pels, the  prefaces,  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  He  like- 
wise instituted  an  academy  for  chanters,  for  all  tlie 
clerks,  as  far  as  the  deacons  exclusively;  he  gave 
them  lessons  himself;  and  the  bed  in  which  be  contin- 
ued to  chant  in  the  midst  of  his  last  illness  was  pre- 
served with  great  veneration  in  the  palace  of  St.  John 
Lateran  for  a  long  time,  together  with  the  whip  with 
which  he  used  to  threaten  the  young  clerks  and  sing- 
ing-boys when  they  sang  out  of  tune.  See  Grego- 
rian Chant. 

In  theology  Gregory  was  a  moderate  Augustinian ; 
he  held  to  predestination,  but  not  an  unconditional 
predestination.  He  held  also  to  the  value  of  good 
works  and  penance  as  restoratives ;  and,  in  fact,  he  fur- 
nished a  basts  for  the  later  system  of  works  of  super- 
erogation, eto.  He  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  of  the  modem  Romish  doc- 
trines of  Masses  and  Transubstantiation.  The  better 
?ide  of  his  life  and  character  is  set  forth  strikingly  by 
Neander  in  his  Denkwurdigh^Un,  The  following  ex- 
tract will  show  how  far  later  bishops  of  Rome  have 
wandered  from  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  ones  as  to  the 
use  of  the  Scriptures:  ^*lt  was  Gregory's  strenuous 
endeavor  to  extend  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He  says  in  a  sermon,  *As 
we  see  the  £sce  of  strangers,  and  know  not  their  hearto 
until  these  are  opened  to  us  by  confidential  intercourse, 
fo,  if  only  the  history  be  regarded  in  the  divine 
word,  nothing  else  appears  to  us  but  the  •utward  coun- 


tenance. But  when,  by  continual  intercourse,  w«  let 
it  pass  into  our  being,  the  confidence  engendered  b^ 
such  communion  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  ito  ajHrit.* 
*  Often,'  he  observes  elsewhere,  'when  we  do  some- 
thing, we  believe  it  to  be  meritorious.  But  if  we  re- 
turn to  the  word  of  God,  and  understand  ita  sublime 
teaching,  we  perceive  how  far  behind  perfection  we 
stand.'  A  bishop  whom  Gregory  advised  to  study  the 
Scriptures  had  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  the 
troubles  of  the  times  would  not  permit  him  to  read. 
Gregory  showed  him  the  barrenness  of  this  excuse, 
referring  him  to  Rom.  xv,  4.  *If,'  be  replied,  'the 
holy  Scripture  is  written  for  our  consolation,  we  dioukl 
read  it  more  the  more  we  feel  oppressed  by  the  burden 
of  the  times' "  (Neander,  Light  m  Dark  Piaeeg,  N.  T. 
p.  127). 

Gregory  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  His  klUn 
amount  to  eight  hundred  and  forty ;  and  besides  them 
he  wrote  a  Comment  on  the  Book  ofJob^  comprised  in 
thirty-six  books ;  a  Pastoral,  or  a  treatise  on  the  du- 
ties of  a  pastor,  consisting  of  four  parte,  and,  as  it 
were,  of  four  different  treatises ;  twenty-two  Homilies 
on  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  forty  ffowtUies  on  the  Gospels, 
and  four  books  of  Dialogues.  The  Comment  on  the 
Book  of  Job  is  commonly  styled  Gregory's  Morals  of 
Job  (Moralia),  being  rather  a  collection  of  moral  prin- 
ciples than  an  exposition  of  the  text.  It  is  translated 
into  English  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Oxford,  4 
vols.  8vo).  That  work  and  the  Pastoral  were  ancient- 
ly, and  still  are,  reckoned  among  the  best  writings  of 
the  later  fathers.  "The  Pastoral,  in  particular,  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  Galilean  Church  that 
all  bishops  were  obliged  by  the  canons  of  that  Church 
to  be  thoroughly  a^uainted  with  it,  and  punctually 
to  observe  the  rules  it  contained ;  nay,  to  remind  them 
of  that  obligation,  it  was  delivered  into  their  hands  at 
the  time  of  their  ordination.  As  for  the  dialogues, 
they  are  filled  with  alleged  miracles  and  stories  so 
grossly  absurd  and  fabulous  that  it  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  understanding  and  good  sense  of  this  prest 
pope  to  think  that  he  really  believed  them ;  the  rather 
as  for  many  of  them  he  had  no  better  vouchers  than 
old,  doting,  and  ignorant  people.  He  was  the  first, 
as  has  been  said,  who  discovered  ^noyatory,  and  it  was 
by  means  of  the  apparitions  and  visions  which  he  re- 
lates in  his  dialogues  that  he  first  discovered  it;  so 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  probably  indebted  to  some 
old  man  or  old  t^oman  for  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
articles  of  her  whole  creed.  In  this  work  Gregoiy 
observes  that  greater  discoveries  were  made  in  his 
time  concerning  the  state  of  departed  souls  than  in  all 
the  preceding  ages  together,  because  the  end  of  this 
woild  was  at  hand,  and  the  nearer  we  came  to  the 
other  the  more  we  discovered  it  I"  H is  liturgical  works 
are  (1)  Uher  Sacramentorvm ;  (2)  Benedicfionale ;  (3) 
Liber  AnHphonarivs ;  (4)  Liber  ResponsaUs.  There 
have  been  more  than  twenty  editions  of  his  collected 
works.  The  beet  editions  are  the  Benedictine  (Paris, 
1706,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  also  Venice,  1768-76,  17  vols. 
4to),  and  in  Migne's  PairoL  (Paris,  1849,  5  vols.  4to). 
A  recent  edition  of  his  Pastoral  has  been  published 
by  Westhof  (Depistorali  euro,  Mttnster,  1860).  Fuller 
accounta  of  Gregory  and  his  times  are  given  in  Lau, 
Gregor  /,  nach  seinmn  Leben  und  seiner  Lekre  (Lips. 
1845) ;  Margraff,  De  Greg,  l  vita,  dissert,  historioa  (Beri. 
1845) ;  Pfahler,  Grtg.  d.  Crosse  (Frankf.  1852,  2  vols.). 
See  also  Maimbourg,  Hist,  de  Saint  G.  k  Grand  (Par. 
1686);  Wiggers,  De  Gregorio  Magna  (Rostock,  1888 
sq.,  2  parte) ;  Neander,  Chtrdi  History,  vol.  iii  passim ; 
Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  cent,  vi,  part  ii,  ch.  ii,  note  S9; 
Hase,  Church  History,  §  130 ;  Hook,  EecLBiog.  v,  497 ; 
Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  lit.  ii,  854 ;  Bayle,  Dietton- 
ary,  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Ecclesiastieal  Writers  (7th  century); 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GMrale,  xxi«  789;  Mifanan,  Laim 
Christianity,  i,  429-432 ;  Bower,  Lives  of  the  Pspes,  voL 
il ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  p.  385,  413,  418;  Jfdfr- 
odist  Quarterly  Review,  1845,  p.  524. 
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II,  Pope,  was  a  Boman  by  birth,  and  of  a  patrician 
family.  He  was  early  set  apart  for  the  clerical  life, 
and  edocated  under  the  eye  of  Sergios  I,  in  whose 
time  he  was  librarian  to  the  Roman  see.  Afterwards 
he  went  with  Constantine  as  deacon  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  succeeded  to  the  pontificate  on  Constan- 
tine's  death,  A.D.  715.  He  was  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  powers  of  the  papal  see,  and  did  much  to 
establish  its  supremacy.  Himself  a  Benedictine,  he 
restored  the  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino,  under  the 
severest  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  an  example  to  other 
monasteries.  In  the  year  727  began  the  famous  con- 
test between  the  emperor  Leo  Isauricus  with  the  Icono- 
cicutSf  or  Image-breakers,  on  one  side,  and  Gregory  II, 
with  the  IconoduHf  or  Image-worshippers,  on  the  other : 
the  pope  anathematized  the  emperor,  and  condemned 
the  council  he  had  held  (to  abolisb  the  worship  of  im- 
ages), abused  his  name,  vilified  his  actions,  and  sum- 
moned the  French  to  attack  his  authority  in  Italy. 
He  died  A.D.  781.  His  writings  are  of  no  great  ac- 
count :  fifteen  Letters,  a  Memorial^  and  a  LUurgy  are 
preserved  in  the  BUdioth.  Patrum^  vol.  ix.  See  Mos- 
heim,  Ch,  Hist,  cent,  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit, 
i,  620 ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hist,  per.  ui,  div.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  4 ; 
Dupin,  Hecks.  Writers,  cenL  viii. 

HI,  Pope,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  Gregoty 
II  in  781.  He  was  as  great  a  favorer  of  image-wor- 
ship as  his  predecessor,  and  contended,  with  all  weap- 
ons, against  the  Iconoclasts  (q.  v.)y  And  against  the 
Byzantine  court.  He  found  considerable  difllcalty 
in.  maintaining  bis  ground  against  the  warlike  prince 
Luitprand,  and  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  fo- 
menting discords  among  the  Lombards  themselves. 
His  reign  was  an  epoch  in  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes :  he  was  the  first  to  rule  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna as  sovereign,  and  he  obtained  by  his  legates 
(the  first  sent  to  France)  the  homage  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  who,  however,  could  not  aid  him  with  material 
force.  He  died  Nov.  28, 741.  Some  of  his  Epistles  re- 
main.    See  Dupin,  Ecdes.  Writers,  cent.  viii. 

rV,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  made  pope  A.D.  827. 
By  taking,  in  833,  the  part  of  the  three  rebellious 
sons  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  against  their  father,  this 
prelate  embroiled  himself  mach  with  his  clergy,  es- 
pecially those  of  France,  who,  favoring  the  cause  of 
Louis,  refused  to  receive  either  him  or  his  decrees. 
Gregory  wrote  a  Letter  to  them,  which  is  among  Ago- 
bard's  Works,  which  shows  him  to  bo  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,  claiming  obedience  to  him,  thoagh  against 
the  commands  of  their  prince.  There  are  three  other 
Letters  in  Labl>e,  Condi,  vol.  vii,  and  Baluze,  MisceU., 
which  evince  the  same  spirit  of  grasping  dominion. 
It  was  this  pope  who  made  the  feast  of  A  U  Saints  gen- 
eral throughout  the  Western  Church.  He  died  A.D. 
844. — Clarke,  iS'uccemofl  of  Sacred  Lit.  vol.  ii;  Baro- 
nius,  AnnaleSj  t.  xiv. 

V  (Bruno),  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  son  of 
the  duke  Otho  of  Carinthia,  and  nephew  of  Otho  III, 
king  of  Germany.  The  latter  caused  him  to  be  elected 
pope  May  17,  996,  when  he  was  only  24  years  of  age. 
Eight  days  after,  Gregory,  in  return,  crowned  his  uncle 
Emperor  of  the  West.  As  soon,  however,  as  Otho  had 
recrossed  the  Alps,  Crescentius,  a  powerful  senator,  noted 
for  his  opposition  to  the  previous  pope  (John  XY),  fo- 
mented a  revolution,  toolc  the  title  of  consul,  drove  out 
Gregory,  and  appointed  in  his  place  a  Greek  of  low  birth, 
Philagathoe,  bishop  of  Piacenza,  who  took  the  name  of 
John  XVI.  The  Council  of  Pavia  (997)  excommuni- 
cated both  Crescentius  and  the  anti-pope.  Otho  march- 
ed against  Rome,  and  John  XVI  was  made  prisoner 
while  attempting  to  escape.  The  servants  of  the  em- 
peror tore  out  his  tongue,  his  nose,  and  his  eyes,  and 
Gregory  caused  him  to  be  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  covered  with  the  insignia  of  his  ofilce  torn 
into  tatters,  and  sitting  backward  upon  an  ass.  Cres- 
centius, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castie  of  St.  An- 


gelo,  was  beheaded,  in  spite  of  the  articlea  of  capitula-' 
tion,  which  guaranteed  his  life.  Otho  took  his  widow 
for  a  mistress.  Robert,  kin^  of  France,  having  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Bertha  without  dispensation,  Gregory 
condemned  him  to  do  penance  for  seven  years,  deposed 
the  archbishop  who  had  officiated  at  the  marriage,  and 
demanded  that  Bertha  should  be  discarded.  Robert, 
refusing  to  comply,  was  excommunicated;  and  so  great 
was  at  that  time  the  fear  inspired  by  this  ecclesiastical 
punishment,  that  only  two  persons  dared  remain  in  the 
king's  service^  and  even  they  threw  into  the  fire  every- 
thing he  had  made  use  of,  for  fear  of  being  contam- 
inated by  contact  with  it  (P.  Damien,  Opera,  Paris, 
1668,  fol.,  Epist.  v).  At  the  end  of  three  years  Robert 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  discarded  Bertha,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached.  Gregory  died  Feb.  11  (or  18), 
999,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  Several  letters 
and  patents  of  Gregory  are  contained  in  Baluze,  MiscelL 
vol.  vi ;  five  bulls  in  Ughelii,  ItaUa  sacra,  ii,  852-354 ; 
iii,  618 ;  iv,  98 ;  two  in  D'Achery,  SpicUegium,  vol.  vi ; 
one  in  De  Marca,  Marca  hupcuuca,  p.  952 ;  and  four 
letters  in  Labbe,  Condi,  ix,.752.  See  Baronius,  An- 
nalesj  xvi,  845  sq. ;  F.  Pagi,  ii,  262;  J.  B.  de  Glen,  p. 
143 ;  A.  Duchesne,  i,  938 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate, 
xxi,  799 ;  Hoefler,  Die  deutschen  Papste,  i,  195. 

VI,  Anti-pope,  was  elevated,  in  June,  1012,  to  the 
papal  see  by  a  party  of  the  Roman  nobility  in  oppo- 
sition to  Benedict  VIII.  As  he  was  not  recognised 
by  the  emperor,  Henry  IV,  he  seems  to  have  resigned, 
and  to  have  ended  his  life  in  retirement. 

VI,  Pope,  a  Roman,  whose  original  name  was  Jo- 
hannes Gbatianus,  and  who  had  had  great  repute  for 
sanctity  as  a  priest,  obtained  (A.D.  1014)  the  papal 
chair  by  purchase  from  Benedict  IX,  who  alidicated  to 
marry  a  girl  of  noble  family.  Failing  in  this,  he 
claimed  the  seat  again,  and  there  were  three  claimants 
at  once— Benedict  IX,  Gregory  VI,  and  Sylvester  III. 
Rome  was  filled  with  brawls  and  murders,  and  Greg- 
ory himself  wielded  the  sword  with  effect !  In  1046 
Henry  III  came  to  Rome,  deposed  all  three  of  the  rival 
popes,  and  seated  Clement  II  in  the  apostolic  chair. 
Gregory  died  in  Cologne  A.D.  1048.  See  Baronius, 
Annalesj  L  xvii ;  Hoefler,  Die  deutschen  Papste,  i,  224. 

VII.  (Hildebrand),  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
occupied  tbe  papal  throne.  The  exact  place  and  year 
of  his  birth  are  not  known,  yet  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  between  1010  and  1020  at 
Siena  in  Tuscany,  where,  it  is  said,  his  father  was  a 
carpenter.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  at  Rome  in  the 
service  of  pope  Gregory  VI,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  exile  after  he  left  Rome  by  order  of  the  emper- 
or. They  went  together  to  the  convent  of  Cluny 
(France),  where  Hildebrand*s  austerity  and  asceticism 
soon  gave  him  such  ascendency  that  he  was  made  pri- 
or of  the  convent,  though  still  quite  young.  He  was 
not  destined  to  remain  long  in  seclusion.  Henry  III, 
after  having  regained  the  exclusive  right  of  appointing 
popes,  had  made  three  in  rapid  succession,  the  latter 
of  whom,  Leo  IX  (Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul),  stopped  at 
Cluny  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Hildebrand's  influence 
over  him  became  so  great  that,  laying  aside  the  insignia 
of  his  ofllce,  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim, 
and  declared  that  his  appointment  could  only  be  consid- 
ered as  valid  if  confirmed  by  the  clergy  and  the  people 
of  Rome.  His  election  being  confirmed  (in  1049),  he 
called  Hildebrand  to  Rome,  and  created  him  cardinal. 
Guided  by  Hildebrand's  advice,  Leo  IX  attempted 
many  reforms  in  the  Church.  Councils  were  assem- 
bled at  Rome,  Rheims,  and  Mayence,  at  which  the  pope 
himself  presided,  and  in  which  all  important  questions 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  Church  were  discussed. 
Tbe  encroachments  of  lay  authority,  the  laxity  of  the 
convents,  the  immorality  of  priests,  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing ecclesiastical  charges,  and  their  consequent  en- 
grossment by  the  civil  authorities,  which  resulted  in 
filling  the  Church  with  persons  devoted  to  the  tempo- 
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rml  poiwers — such  were  a  few  of  the  evils  the  Church  was 
suffering  under.    Hildebnmd  directed  all  the  measures 
of  reform,  under  the  authority  of  the  pope.     Leo  IX 
died  April  19, 1054.    Hildebrand  was  then  sent  to  the 
emporor  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Kome  to  ob- 
tain his  assent  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  pope.    Hil- 
debrand proposed  bishop  Gebhard ;  the  emperor  pro- 
posed other  candidates ;  but  Hildebrand  finally  prevail- 
ed, and  the  new  pope  was  elected  in  1055,  under  the 
name  of  Victor  II,  in  the  old  Roman  way,  thus  render- 
ing the  consent  of  the  emperor  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Victor  II,  urged  by  Hildebrand,  continued  the  reforms 
commenced  by  Leo  IX.     He  assembled  councils,  and 
sent  Hildebrand  to  France,  where  the  Church  was  in 
great  disorder,  and  still  disturbed  by  the  doctrines  of 
Berengar  (q.  ▼.).     Both  the  pope  and  the  emperor  dy- 
ing soon  after,  Stephen  IX,  an  enemy  of  the  new  em- 
peror Henry  IV,  was  made  pope.    HUdebrand  was  not 
consulted  about  t^e  election.    This  appointment,  which 
resembled  a  challenge  to  the  emperor,  threatened  to 
cause  serious  difficulties,  and  to  overthrow  the  plans 
of  Hildebrand,  who  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  em- 
peror the  power  of  appointing  popes  in  a  more  slow 
but  surer  manner.     Stephen,  however,  died  soon  after 
his  election  in  1058,  recommending,  it  is  said,  the  cler- 
gy and  the  people  to  await  Hildebrand's  return  before 
proceeding  to  ajiotber  election.     This  advice  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  powerful  counts  of  Tusculum  ap- 
pointed a  bishop  of  Velletri  entirely  devoted  to  their 
interests  as  successor  of  Stephen  IX,  under  the  name 
of  Benedict  X.     This  election  caused  great  trouble  in 
Rome,  and  Hildebrand  rvtumed  in  haste  from  Crerma- 
ny.    Backed  by  the  power  of  Germany,  be  caused  the 
bishop  of  Florence  to  be  elected  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Nicholas  1 1,  by  an  assembly  held  in  Tuscany,  and 
submitted  the  appointment  to  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor  in  order  to  secure  his  protection.     At  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  irregular  elec- 
tions by  means  of  bril^ery,  as  had  been  the  case  in  that 
of  Benedict,  be  contrived  a  new  method  of  election,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  choice  should  first  be  made  by 
the  cardinal  bishops,  and  afterwards  submitted  succes- 
sively to  the  other  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  the  peo- 
ple, all  **  saving  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  Im- 
loved  son  Henry,  at  present  king.  ....*'     Nicholas 
1 1  dying  in  1061,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  new  troub- 
les arose  concerning  the  new  mode  of  election.     The 
cardinals  chose  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  II,  but  the  Roman  nobility  and 
part  of  the  population  refused  to  recognise  him,  and 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  assembled  at  Basle  a 
synod  of  bishops  devoted  to  his  cause,  which  elected 
Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  for  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Honorius  II.     Cadalous,  like  the  other  bishops  of 
Lombardy,  had  been  at  open  war  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
Had  Rome  yielded  to  his  election,  all  the  ground  gain- 
ed bv  Hildehrand  would  have  been  lost.    Without  anv 
hesitancy,  Hildebrand  recognised  the  validity  of  Alex- 
ander I  Ts  election,  and  the  latter  wisely  chose  the  pow- 
erful monk  for  his  chancellor.     Cadalous,  at  the  same 
time,  advanced  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  German 
army,  and  the  two  p<ipes,  after  duly  excommunicating 
each  other,  fought  at  the  doors  of  Rome.     The  Ger- 
mans were  defeated,  and  Cadalous  fled.     The  young 
emperor  was  taken  away  from  his  mother's  influence 
and  put  under  the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
(Anno  or  Hanno),  who  caused  Alexander's  election  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of  Goslar.     Hildebrand, 
more  powerful  now  than  ever,  continued  to  work  with 
all  his  ml^bt  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the 
suppression  of  simony.    About  that  time  nn  occurrence 
took  place  which  throws  some  li^ht  uponHildebrand's 
character,  viz.  his  quarrel  with  one  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  most  austere  men  of  that  period.  Peter  Damien 
(q.  v.).    After  l>ein;^  long  united  by  similarity  of  views 
and  unity  of  aim,  they  disagreed  on  some  point  not 
known,  and  after  that  time  the  writings  of  the  eloquent 


bishop  are  full  of  proofs  of  his  resentment.  At  the 
death  of  Alexander  II,  Hildebrand  himself  was  chosen 
pope  in  1073.  He  accepted  the  nomination  with  re> 
luctanoe ;  contemporary  writers  say  that  the  day  of 
his  election  was  one  of  great  trial  to  him.  This  can 
readily  be  believed,  for  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  new  position,  where  he 
would  be  obliged  to  act  openly  and  to  meet  at  onee  all 
emergencies.  The  history  of  his  reign  is  the  political 
and  religious  history  of  Europe  in  those  times. 

Hildebrand  did  not  assume  his  title  until  he  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  to 
whom  he  dispatched  messengers  for  the  purpose.  The 
emperor,  pleased  with  this  act  of  deference,  readily 
confirmed  his  election,  and  Hildebrand  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  The  great  object  of  Gregory's 
ambition  was,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Hugo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  to  effect  a  total  reform  of  the 
Church  in  the  points  already  named,  as  having  em- 
ployed his  energies  under  the  preceding  popes.  Gr^- 
ory  determined  to  remove  the  root  of  many  of  the  ex- 
isting evils  by  taking  away  from  the  secular  princes 
the  right  which  they  assumed  of  disposing  of  the  tees 
within  their  dominions.  He  aimed  at  nothing  leis 
than  a  concentration  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the  world  in  the  hands  of  the  pope ;  and  his  whole 
reign  was  a  struggle  to  secure  this  supreme  dominion, 
which  included,  in  his  ideas,  the  absolute  subordina- 
tion of  the  temporal  powers  of  the  world  to  the  spiritual 
power — that  is,  to  the  pope.  The  emperor  Henry  IV, 
licentious,  ambitious,  and  at  war  with  his  revolted  vas- 
sals, and  therefore  continually  in  want  of  money,  was 
one  of  the  most  culpable  in  respect  of  simony.  Ue 
disposed  of  sees  and  benefices  in  favor  of  vicious  or  m- 
capable  men,  and  the  bishops  of  Germany  readily  en* 
tered  into  his  views  of  making  the  Church  a  sort  of 
feudal  dependant  on  the  imperial  will.  Gregory  be- 
gan by  admonishing  Henr^' ;  he  sent  legates  to  Ger- 
many, but  to  little  purpose.  Hu  next  step  was  to  as- 
semble a  council  at  Rome  in  1074,  which  anathema^ 
tized  persons  guilt}'  of  simony,  and  ordered  the  depo- 
sition of  those  priests  who  lived  in  concubinage,  under 
which  name,  however,  were  also  included  those  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony,  and  it  was  decreed  also 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  unless 
he  made  a  vow  of  celibacy.  This  last  regulation  ab- 
ated great  excitement,  especially  at  Milan,  where  the 
custom  of  priests  being  married  was  still  prevalent,  as 
in  the  Eastern  Church.  "  Gregory  su mmoned  another 
council  at  Rome  in  1075,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
kings  and  other  lay  princes  were  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  ftrom  giving  the  investiture  of 
sees  and  abbeys  by  conferring  the  ring  and  the  cro- 
sier. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  about  the 
investiture  which  distracted  Europe  for  many  years 
after,  and  which  may  here  require  some  explanation. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  body  of  the  clergy,  or  presbyters  of  a 
town  or  district,  together  with  the  municipal  council 
or  notables,  elected  their  bishop  or  chief  pastor,  aiid 
the  Christian  emperors  did  not  interfere  with  the  choice 
except  in  the  case  of  the  great  patriarchal  sees,  such 
as  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the  candidate  to  vrfaicb, 
after  being  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  was  re- 
quired to  wait  for  the  imperial  confirmation.  The 
Gothic  kings  of  Italy  followed  the  same  system,  as 
well  as  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  after  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  At  Rome,  and 
probably  in  the  rest  of  Italy  also,  the  laity  pai  ticipated 
in  the  election  of  their  bishops  till  the  10th  centnir ; 
in  the  East  they  appear  to  ^ave  been  excluded  from  it 
sponer.  Charlemagne  is  said  by  some  to  have  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  putting  the  ring  and  crosier  into 
the  hands  of  new-elected  bishops,  while  he  requued 
fnim  them  the  onth  of  fealty  to  himself.  There  seems 
no  doubt  at  least  that  the  custom  was  prevalent  under 
his  successors  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.    The  rea> 
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ion  of  this  iras,  that  the  cbarches  hArin^  been  richly 
endowed  by  various  sovereigns  with  lands  and  other 
temporalities,  the  incumbents  were  considered  in  the 
light  of  feudal  tenants.  By  thus  Iceeping  at  their  own 
disposal  the  temporalities  of  the  sees,  the  sovereigns 
came  gradually  to  appoint  the  bishops,  either  by  di- 
rect nomination,  or  by  recommending  a  candidate  to 
the  electors.  Gregory,  malcing  no  distinction  between 
spiritualities  and  temporalities,  considered  the  investi- 
ture as  a  spiritual  act,  insisting  that  the  crosier  was 
emblematic  of  the  spiritual  authority  ot  bishops  over 
their  floclcs,  and  the  ring  was  the  symbol  of  their  mys- 
tical marriage  with  the  Church;  although  Sarpi  ob- 
serves, in  his  Treatue  upon  BeneficeSj  there  was  another 
ceremony,  namely,  the  consecration  of  the  bishop  elect 
by  imposition  of  hands  by  the  metropolitan,  which  was 
the  real  spiritual  investiture.  But  6regory*s  object 
was  to  talce  away  from  laymen  all  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age, and  to  make  the  Church,  with  all  its  temporalities, 
independent  of  the  state.  He  would  not  admit  of  any 
symbols  of  allegiance  to  the  state ;  and  he  contended 
that  the  estates  of  sees  had  become  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  office,  and  could  no  longer  be 
distinguished ;  and  yet  he  himself  had  waited  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  emperor  before  he  was  consecrated. 
See  Investitdbb.  The  emperor  Henry  lY  paid  no 
regard  to  Gregory's  councils  and  their  decrees,  and  he 
continued  to  nominate  not  only  to  German,  but  also 
Italian  bishoprics.  Among  others,  he  appointed  a  cer- 
tain Tedaldo  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  opposition  to  Aszo, 
a  mere  youth,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  Gregory's 
legate.  But  the  quarrel  of  the  investiture,  which  had 
opened  the  breach  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  more  extraordinary  discussions 
which  followed  between  them.  Gregory  had  been  for 
some  time  tampering  with  Henry's  disaffected  vassals 
of  Saxony,  Tburingia,  and  other  countries,  and  he  now 
publicly  summoned  the  emperor  to  Rome  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  charges  preferred  by  his  subjects 
against  him.  This  was  a  further  and  most  unwar- 
rantable stretch  of  that  temporal  supremacy  over  liinga 
and  principalities  which  the  see  uf  Rome  had  already 
begun  to  assume,  Henry,  indignant  at  this  assump- 
tion of  power,  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms, 
at  which  many  bishops  and  abbots  were  present,  and 
which,  upon  various  charges  preferred  against  Grego- 
ry', deposed  him,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Rome 
to  signify  this  decision  to  the  Roman  cleriQ*,  request- 
ing them  to  send  a  mission  to  the  emperor  fur  a  new 
pope.  Upon  this,  Gregory,  in  a  council  assembled  at 
the  Latoran  Palace  in  1076,  solemnly  excommunicated 
Henry,  and  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apostles,  declared  him  ipao  facto  deposed  from  the 
thrones  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  his  subjects  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Gregory,  oi>- 
serves  Platina,  in  his  Livei  of  the  Popes,  was  the  first 
who  assumed  the  right  of  deposing  the  emperors,  whose 
vassals  he  and  his  predecessors  had  been  considered 
till  then,  and  who  had  even  exercised  the  power  of  de- 
posing several  popes  for  illegal  election  or  abuse  of 
their  authority.  This  bold  act  of  Gregory  produced 
for  a  time  the  effect  which  he  had  calculated  upon. 
Most  of  Henry's  subjects,  already  ripe  for  rebellion, 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  papal  sanction,  and 
a  diet  was  assembled  to  elect  a  new  emperor.  Henry, 
however,  obtained  a  delay,  and,  the  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  the  pope,  he  set  off  for  Italy  in  the  winter  of 
1077,  and,  passing  the  Alps  of  Susa,  met  Gregory  at 
the  castle  of  Canossa,  near  Reggio,in  Lombardy,  which 
belonged  to  the  countess  Mathilda,  a  great  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  pope.  Gregory'  would  not  see  Henry 
At  first,  but  insisted  upon  his  laying  aside  all  the  insig- 
nia of  royalty,  and  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent 
in  a  coarse  woollen  garment  and  barefooted.  In  this 
plight  Henr}'  remained  for  three  days,  from  morning 
till  sunset,  in  an  outer  court  of  the  castle,  in  very  severe 
weather.    On  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  into 


Gregory's  presence,  and,  on  confessing  his  errors,  re- 
ceived absolution,  but  was  not  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, the  pope  referring  him  to  the  general  diet.  Hen* 
r}'  soon  after  resumed  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and,  be- 
ing supported  by  his  Lombard  vassals,  and  indignant 
at  the  humiliating  scene  of  Canossa,  recrossed  the  Alps, 
fought  several  liattles  in  Gennany,  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed and  mortally  wounded  Rudolf  of  Suabia,  who  had 
been  elected  emperor  in  his  stead,  and  was  -supported 
by  Gregory.  Having  now  retrieved  his  affairs  in  Ger« 
many,  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  in  1081  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  pope,  whom  he  again  deposed  in 
another  diet,  having  appointed  Guibert,  archbbhop  of 
Ravenna,  as  his  successor,  under  the  name  of  Clement 
III.  Gregory  luid  meantime  drawn  to  his  party  by 
timely  concessions  Robert  Goiscard,  the  Korman  con- 
queror of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  who,  however,  could  not 
prevent  Henry  Anom  advancing  to  the  walls  of  Rome ; 
but  the  city  was  well  defended,  and  the  summer  heats 
obliged  Henry  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  North  Italy, 
where  his  soldiers  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  counts 
ess  Mathilda.  He  repeated  the  attempt  against  Rome 
in  1083,  but  without  success.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  a  general  council  should  decide  the  questions  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  pope.  The  council  as- 
sembled at  Rome  in  1083,  and  Gregory  did  not  again 
excommunicate  the  emperor,  but  negotiated  with  him 
without  coming  to  any  definitive  result.  In  fact,  Greg- 
ory's personal  successes  were  at  an  end,  though  the 
principles  of  papal  supremacy  for  which  he  contended 
took  root  and  grew  up  in  after  times.  In  1084  Henry 
was  invited  by  some  ambassadors  fh)m  the  Roman 
people,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  pope,  to  enter 
the  city,  which  he  did  on  the  Slst  of  March,  and  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  Lateran,  the  bridges, 
and  other  important  poeitions.  Gregory  escaped  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  anti-pope  Guibert  was 
publicly  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday  by  several  bish- 
ops. On  the  following  Easter  Sunday  Henry  IV  was 
crowned  by  him  as  emperor  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
After  the  ceremony  Henry  ascended  the  capitol  and 
was  publicly  pix>claimed,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  acclamations.  Hearing,  however,  that  Rob- 
ert Guiscard  was  approaching  Rome  with  troops,  he 
left  the  city  and  withdrew  towards  Tuscany.  Robert 
came  soon  after  with  his  Norman  and  Saracen  soldiers, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Gregory,  who 
was  still  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  plundered 
Rome,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities.  Gre'^aty, 
having  come  out  of  his  stronghold,  assembled  another 
council,  in  which,  for  the  fourth  time,  he  excommuni- 
cated Henry  and  the  anti-pope  Guibert.  When  Rob- 
ert left  the  city  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  the 
pope,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Rome,  withdrew 
with  him  to  Salerno,  where,  after  consecrating  a  mag- 
nificent church  built  by  Robert,  he  died.  May  25, 1085. 
His  last  words  were, '  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated 
iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'  He  probably 
believed  what  he  said.  Gregory's  character  was  in 
many  respects  a  grand  and  noble  one.  But  impartial 
history  decides  that  the  good  he  accomplished  was  fax 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  fanatical  enforce* 
ment  of  celibacy  (q.  v.),  which  has  contmued  to  thif 
day  to  demoralize  the  Romanist  clergy,  and  by  his 
semi-blasphemous  assertions  of  almost  divine  power 
for  the  papacy.  His  earlier  efforts  for  ecclesiastical 
reform  were,  no  doubt,  sincere  and  earnest ;  but  at  a 
later  period  he  was  led  astray  by  the  ambition  of  ex- 
alting his  see  over  all  the  dignities  and  powers  of  the 
earth,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  Not  content  with 
making,  as  far  as  in  him  Isy,  the  Church  independent 
of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  establishing  the 
control  of  the  papal  authority  over  the  princes  of  tho 
earth,  objects  which  he  left  to  be  completed  by  bis  sue* 
cesser  [see  Innocekt  III],  Gregory  determined  to  de* 
stroy  the  independence  of  the  various  national  churcln 
es.    His  object  was  to  raise  the  pope  to  supreme  pow* 
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er  oyer  Chnrch  and  State  throaghoat  Christendom. 
By  a  oon«titntion  of  hia  predecessor  Alexander  11, 
which  he  dictated,  and  which  he  afterwards  confirmed, 
it  was  enacted  for  the  first  time  that  no  bishop  elect 
should  exercise  his  ftinctions  until  he  had  received  his 
confirmation  from  the  pope.  The  Roman  see  had  al- 
ready, in  the  9th  century,  subverted  the  authority  of 
the  metropolitans,  under  pretence  of  afibrding  protec- 
tion to  the  bishops ;  but  now  it  assiAned  the  right  of 
citing  the  bishop?,  without  distinction,  before  its  tri- 
bunal at  Rome  to  receive  its  dictates,  and  Gregory 
obliged  the  metropolitan  to  attend  in  person  to  receive 
the  pallium.  The  quarrel  of  Anselm,  archbisbop  of 
Canterbury,  with  William  Rufus,  was  owing  to  that 
monarch  not  choosing  to  let  him  go  to  Rome,  whither 
he  had  been  summoned.  The  practice  of  sending  apo»- 
tolic  legates  to  diflferent  kingdoms  as  special  commis- 
sioners of  the  pope,  with  discretionary  power  over  the 
national  hierarchy,  originated  also  with  Gregory,  and 
completed  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy  in 
the  Church  in  lien  of  its  original  popular  or  represent- 
ative form.  This  doctrine  of  papal  absolutism  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline  was  by  prescription  and  usage  so  in- 
termixed with  the  more  essential  doctrines  of  faith, 
that  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a  dogma  itself,  and 
has  defied  all  the  skill  of  subsequent  theologians  and 
statesmen  to  disentangle  it  fh>m  the  rest,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  probably  been,  though  at  a  fearful 
cost,  the  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Western 
or  Roman  Church"  (^EngUtk  Cyclopadia),  The  meas- 
ures accomplished  and  attempted  by  Gregory  were  (1) 
the  abolition  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility  in 
the  election  of  the  pope ;  (2)  the  removal  of  all  author- 
ity in  the  election  of  the  popes  ftom  the  emperors  of 
Germany ;  (8)  the  establishment  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  (4)  the  fireedom  of  the  Church  in  the  matter 
of  investitures.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
history  of  Gregory  VII,  both  by  ecclesiastical  and  po- 
litical writers,  especially  within  the  present  century. 
See  Dnpin,  Ecckt,  Writert  (11th  century) ;  Mosheim, 
C%.  Hittory,  ch.  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Neander,  €%.  SitUny, 
vol.  iv ;  Ranke,  Hiitanf  of  the  Papacff^  i,  29  sq. ;  Hase, 
Ck,  History,  §  181;  Sir  James  Stephen,  Essays  in  Eo- 
elesiasiieal  Biography,  i,  1 ;  also  in  EdMmrgk  Review, 
Ixzxi,  148;  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Modem  CinHtaUon;  Bow- 
den,  Life  and  Ponttficate  of  Gregory  F//(Lond.  1840, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Voigt,  Hildehrand  als  Pabst  Gregor  VII 
(Weimar,  1818, 8vo ;  2d  ed.  1846, 8vo) ;  Spittler,  Gregor 
VII  (Hamb.  1827, 4to) ;  Gresley,  lAfe  and  PonHjicaU 
of  Gregory  K//(Lond.  1829, 12mo);  Madelaine,  PonHfi- 
ctU  de  Gr^re  T// (Paris,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo);  Cassan- 
der,  Zeitalter  ffildi^trand's  (Darmstadt,  1842,  8vo)  ; 
Soelti,  Gregor  VII  (Leipsig,  1847, 8vo) ;  Milman,  Zofm 
C^ristiamiy,  iii,  140  sq. ;  Helfenstein,  Gregorys  VII  Be- 
sirebungen  (FVankf.,  1866,  8vo) ;  GfrSrer,  Papst  Gregor 
VII  u.  sein  ZeitaUer  (ultramontane  view ;  SchafiThausen, 
1859-1861,  7  vols.8vo);  EngHsh  Cydopadia;  Herzog, 
ReaUEncyklop,  v,  884  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Genir. 
xxi,  801. 

Vill  (Albero  de  Mora),  Pope,  was  a  native  of 
Benevento.  He  succeeded  Urban  III,  Oct.  21,  1187, 
and  died  at  Pisa  Dec.  16, 1187.  His  short  reign  was 
unimportant.  He  has  generally  been  considered  as  a 
learned,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  man.  He  attempted  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  cardinals  them- 
selves promised  to  join  him,  and  to  contribute  their 
riches  towards  the  undertaking,  but  these  promises 
were  only  given  to  be  evaded.  Gregory's  last  act  was 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa  and  those  of  Genoa. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GenS- 
rale,  xxi,  814. 

IX  (UooLiNO,  COUNT  OP  Segju),  Pope,  was  a  native 
of  Anagni,  and  a  relative  of  Innocent  III.  He  succeed- 
ed Honorins  III,  March  19^1227.  He  followed  careful- 
ly  in  the  footsteps  of  Gregory  V II  and  of  Innocent  III, 
upholding  the  see  of  Rome  as  the  master  of  all  empires 
and  superior  to  all  kings.    His  consecration  took  place 


with  unusual  magDifioence:  he  celebrated  mass  at 
St.  John  Lateran  in  vestments  covered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones;  then,  mounting  a  richly-hamessed 
horse,  and  surrounded  by  cardinals  clothed  in  purple 
and  gold,  he  made  a  triumphant  procession  throngh 
the  streets  of  Rome,  which  were  decked  with  carpets 
and  flowers  for  the  occasion.     The  emperor  Frederick 
II  had  a  powerful  party  devoted  to  him  in  Rome;  it 
became  desirable  to  remove  him  from  too  close  proxim- 
ity with  that  city,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this,  Grefr- 
ory  reminded  him  of  his  vow  of  visiting  the  Holy 
Land,  and  commanded  him  to  go  at  once.    At  the  mo- 
ment of  embarking  Frederick  fdl  sick  at  Otranto,  but 
Gregory,  who  believed  his  illness  to  be  feigned,  excom- 
municated him,  and  notified  all  the  churches  of  it. 
Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  to  all  the  piinces 
complaining  of  the  pope^s  proceedings.     Gregory,  in 
return,  excommunicated  him  again,  and  threatened  to 
take  the  empire  from  him.     Frederick,  disregaidini^ 
this  absurd  threat,  excited  the  Romans  to  revolt 
against  Gregory,  who,  insulted  even  when  saving 
mass,  was  obliged  to  retire  first  to  Rieto,  then  to  Spole- 
to,  and  finally  to  Perugia.  Frederick,  leaving  Raynald 
at  Rome  to  treat  with  the  pope,  embarked  now  forPsl- 
estine  against  the  orders  of  Gregory.    Raynald,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  organized  an  army,  invaded  the  pa- 
pal states.     Gregory  put  his  forces  under  the  orden 
of  Roger  of  Aquila,  and  war  began  in  earnest  in  1228. 
Such,  it  is  said,  is  tiie  origin  of  the  two  factious,  sfter- 
wards  so  celebrated,  oi  the  Gve^s  and  Gkibellinei,^ 
former  acting  for  the  pope,  the  latter  for  the  emperor. 
Frederick,  forestalled  in  Palestine  by  the  emissaries  of 
Gregory,  badly  seconded  by  the  Christians  of  Syria, 
and,  besides,  being  desirous  of  returning  to  Italy, 
where  Raynald  had  been  defeated  by  the  papal  troops 
concluded  a  ten  years*  truce  with  the  sultan  of  Egj'pt, 
and,  though  excommunicated,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  retomedto 
Europe.     The  pope,  on  hearing  of  his  arrivsl,  excom- 
municated him  anew,  and  released  his  subjects  fh)m 
their  allegiance.  Frederick  offered  to  submit,  and  ssk- 
ed  for  absolution ;  peace  was  in  consequence  concluded 
Aug.  28,  1280.     The  Romans  again  drove  awsy  the 
pope  (July  20, 1232).     He  succeeded  in  going  back  to 
Rome  in  1285.   War  soon  broke  out  again.   Frederick, 
having  taken  Sardinia,  gave  it  to  his  nstural  son, 
Henry ;  the  pope  claimed  it  for  himself.     Neither  bad 
any  right  to  it,  and  neither  would  give  it  up  to  the 
other.     Frederick  was  excommunicated  a  fouith  time 
in  1289.     Frederick  marched  against  Rome,  but  Greg- 
ory died  before  he  reached  it,  Aug.  20,  1241.     The 
principal  traits  of  Gregory's  character  were  pride  and 
haughtiness ;  he  aimed  at  extending  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  at  any  cost.     In  this  he  received  no  help 
except  from  the  king  of  England,  who  gave  tithes  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  exchange  for  the  deposition  of  s 
bishop.    St.  Louis,  even  when  threatened  with  excom- 
munication, refused  to  free  the  clergy  tnm  their  re- 
sponsibility to  civil  jurisdiction.     Gregory  was  well 
acquainted  with  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  1234  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  decretals  which  were  often  re- 
printed :  Nova  Compilatio  Decretalmm,  cum  gUma  (lat 
ed.  Mentx,  1478,  fol.).     There  are  also  81  letters  and 
191  fragments  of  his  writings  in  Labbe,  ConciL  xi,  810; 
56  letters  in  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra ;  9  in  Vossios ;  1  baU 
in  Duchesne,  Histories,  v,  861 ;  and  1  in  Mabillon,  p. 
421,  No.  106.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gen.  xxi,  814  sq. 

X,  Pope,  previously  known  as  Tebaldo  dk'  Vra- 
coKTi,  was  bom  at  Piacensa,  of  the  illustrious  fcmilr 
of  Visconti.  He  was  chosen  pope  while  absent  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  see  had  been 
vacant  nearly  three  years  after  the  death  of  Gement 
IV.  Gregory  greatly  encouraged  the  Crnsades.  In 
1271  he  summoned  the  Council  of  Lyons,  which  con- 
vened in  1274.  See  Ltoms.  He  died  at  Arsixo,  Jan. 
19, 1276.  This  pope  instituted  the  regulations  of  the 
conclave  nearly  as  they  exist  at  the  present  tiroai 
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There  are  twenty-five  epistles  of  Gregory  in  Labbe, 
ConciL  vol.  xL  Grerard  Vossias  published  his  VUa  ei 
EpUtola  (Gric.  and  Lat.  Rome,  1687).  See  Bower,  Hitt, 
ofPopa^  voL  viii ;  Bonacci,  PotUif.  Gregorio  X  (Rome, 
1711, 4to). 

XI  (PiEBRB  Roobb),  Pope,  bom  in  1829  at  Mau- 
mont,  in  France,  was  nephew  to  Clement  VI,  who 
made  bim  cardinal  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  gave 
him  many  rich  benefices.  He  was  elected  pope  De- 
cember 80,  1870,  and  removed  the  papal  court  from 
Avignon  to  Rome  in  1877.  Wicliffe  visited  this  pope 
at  Avignon,  and  went  baclc  to  England  disgusted  with 
the  vices  of  the  priesthood.  Gregory  opposed  all 
"heresies"  violently;  he  condemned  Raymond  Lull 
(q.  V.)  and  his  doctrines  by  a  bull  dated  January  26, 
1876,  caused  the  burning  of  Jeanne  Daubenton,  and 
condemned  the  writings  of  Wicliffe.  His  pontificate 
was  marked  by  gross  nepotism.  He  died  suddenly, 
March  28, 1878.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen,  xxi,  817. 

XII  (Anoblo  Corraro),  Pope,  a  Venetian,  was 
elected  pope  Nov.  80,  1406,  by  the  Roman  cardinals, 
during  the  Western  strife,  While  his  rival  Benedict  XIII 
occupied  the  chair  at  Avignon.  After  long  quarrels, 
both  popes  were  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa,  1409, 
but  Gregory  did  not  yield  until  the  assembling  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  when  he  formally  resigned 
(1416).  He  was  made  dean  of  the  cardinals,  and  died 
Oct.  18,  1417,  aged  92. — Hoofer,  Nouo.  Biog.  GirUrale^ 
xxi,  821. 

Xm  (Uoo  BuoxcoMPAONo),  Pope,  bom  in  1502 
at  Bologna,  succeeded  Pius  V  May  13, 1572.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  priests  of  his  time,  especially 
in  civil  and  canonical  law.  He  was  a  man  of  mild 
temper  and  jovial  habits,  yet  his  pontificate  is  stained 
by  his  relations  to  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (which  he  openly  approved  by  a  solemn 
Te  Deum^  and  by  striking  medals  in  honor  of  it), 
and  by  his  participation  in  a  treasonable  plot  against 
queen  Elizabeth.  His  reign  was  agitated  and  un- 
quiet throughout,  and,  amid  the  confusions  caused  by 
his  attempts  to  confiscate  many  of  the  estates  of  the 
Italian  nobles,  he  died,  April  10, 1585.  •  His  reform  of 
the  calendar,  however,  will  carry  his  name  down  to 
the  latest  posterity. — Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  cent,  xvi, 
sec.  ili,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  n.  28 ;  Ranke,  Hiitorg  of  Papacy ^  i, 
807  sq.     See  Calendar. 

XIV  (NicoLo  Sfondrati),  Pope,  was  elected  by 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  party,  Dec.  5, 1590.  His 
short  reign  was  taken  up  chiefly  in  efibrts  to  sustain 
the  league  in  France  against  Henry  IV.  He  died  Oct. 
15, 1691.— Ranke,  HUt,  of  Papacy,  i,  536. 

XV  (Albssandro  LuDovisi),  Pope,  was  bom  at 
Bologna,  1553,  made  pope  Feb.  9, 1621,  and  died  July 
18, 1623.  With  the  aid  of  his  nephew,  cardinal  Ludo- 
vico,  he  signalized  his  brief  reign  by  several  measures 
of  great  importance  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  urged 
on  emperor  Ferdinand  to  exterminate  Protestantism 
from  the  empire ;  he  established  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  [see  Propaganda]  ;  and  be  greatly  in- 
creased the  missionary  enterprises  of  Rome  in  South 
America,  Abyssinia,  China,  and  India.  The  dominion 
of  the  Church  was  more  widely  extended  in  his  reign 
than  ait  any  former  period  of  her  history. — Ranke, 
Biit,  of  Papacy,  ii,  64  sq. 

XVI(Bartolommeo  Alberto  Capellari),  Pope, 
was  bom  at  Beltuno,  Sept.  18, 1765.  He  became  a  Ca- 
maldolite  Benedictine  under  the  name  of^fauro,  and  at 
twenty-five  years  was  made  professor  of  theology.  In 
1799  he  published  the  Triumph  of  the  Holy  See  and  of 
the  Church  (Rome,  4to),  a  treatise  vindicating  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  popes.  .  In  1801  he  became  abbot  of 
his  monastery,  and  in  1808  general  of  his  order.  He 
was  made  cardinal  and  prefect  of  the  propaganda  in 
1826.  On  the  death  of  Leo  XII  he  was  elected  pope, 
Feb.  2, 1831.  His  reign  fell  in  a  stormy  time.  Imme- 
diately after  his  accession  revolts  occurred  in  several 


of  the  papal  provinces.  Bologna  took  the  lead ;  the 
commotion  spread  swiftly  from  Bologna  throughout 
Romagna,  and  soon  reached  all  parts  of  the  pope's  do- 
minions except  the  metropolitan  city.  The  intention 
of  the  insui^nts  was  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  pope,  and  to  unite  the  states 
of  Italy.  But  the  movement  was  not  well  contrived ; 
it  was  simply  a  spontaneous  burst  of  enthusiasm,  ex- 
cited by  the  French  Revolution  of  1830.  Yet  so  utterly 
powerless  and  detested  was  the  pontifical  government, 
that,  left  to  itself,  it  could  not  have  survived  the  shock 
of  even  this  unorganized  insurrection.  Austria  poured 
troops  into  the  cUsaiTected  provinces,  and  quickly  si- 
lenced the  tumult.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  agi- 
tations like  these  could  only  be  prevented  by  timely 
concessions,  and  the  powers  of  Europe  united  to  recom- 
mend this  course  to  the  pope,  in  order  that  a  '*  new 
asra"  (as  cardinal  Bemetti,  the  papal  secretary,  said) 
might  commence  with  the  popedom  of  Gregory  XVI. 
The  new  ara  was  slow  in  arriving.  The  papal  govern- 
ment, as  usual,  forgot  its  promises  as  soon  as  the  dan- 
ger was  past.  Indignant  remonstrances,  and  partial 
attempts  at  revolt,  rapidly  followed  by  confiscations, 
imprisonments,  and  exiles,  rapidly  led  the  way  to  a 
complete  relapse  into  the  old  system  of  misgovemment 
and  steady  suppression  of  free  thought  The  Papal 
States  were  now  the  only  part  of  civilized  Europe  in 
which  municipal  institutions  were  unknown,  and  where 
the  laity  were  wholly  excluded  firom  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  For  many  years  the  people  were  busy 
in  plotting  revolutions,  and  the  government  in  practi- 
cing espionage  on  the  largest  scale,  suddenly  searching 
suspected  houses,  punishing  the  suspected  without 
triid,  and  every  way  embittering  the  spirit  of  hostility. 
Plans  were  formed  by  the  exiled  patriots  to  unite  all 
Italy  in  a  confederation  for  freedom^  but  these  plans 
were  discovered  and  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  police 
before  they  were  ripe  for  execution.  All  Europe  look- 
ed on  witii  pity,  but  no  state  offered  to  interfere,  lest 
commotions  in  Italy  should  lead  to  disturbances  else- 
where. The  banished  Italians  themselves,  in  a  mani- 
festo which  they  published  in  1845,  declared  that  the 
enormities  of  6regor>**s  government  had  risen  to  such 
a  height  "  that  each  one  of  them  more  than  sufiiced  to 
give  the  right  of  loudly  protesting  against  his  breach 
of  faith,  his  trampling  upon  justice,  his  torturing  hu- 
man nature,  and  all  the  excesses  of  his  tyranny."  In 
fact,  the  whole  pontificate  of  Gregory  was  one  long 
oppression  of  his  subjects.  At  its  termination  tbera 
were  between  two  and  three  thousand  political  prison- 
ers in  the  papal  dungeons ! 

Gregory  was  not  less  active  in  strengthening  the 
power  of  Rome  abroad  than  in  crushing  out  liberty  and 
happiness  at  home.  He  erected,  in  various  countries, 
twenty-seven  new  bishoprics  and  thirty-two  apostolic 
vicariates.  In  1836  he  gave  the  College  De  Propagan- 
da into  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  trusted  and  fa- 
vored that  order  in  every  way.  He  opposed  the  Bible 
Societies  and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  utter- 
ing violent  encyclicals  on  these  points.  A  better  feat- 
ure was  his  opposition  to  the  slave-trade  and  to  slav- 
ery. He  put  down  the  Hermesians  (q.  v.)  in  Ger- 
many with  the  strong  hand,  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
bulk  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sions were  greatly  fostered  by  Gregory,  and  societies 
to  raise  funds,  such  as  the  (Euvre  de  la  Fui  (Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  Faith)  in  France,  grew 
rapidly  in  extent  and  productiveness.  Romanism 
increased  under  his  pontificate  in  every  country'  in 
Europe,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  natural  reaction 
against  previous  depression,  but  largely,  also,  through 
the  energetic  activity  of  the  pope.  He  died  of  cancer, 
June  1, 1846.  Gregory  wrote  several  Encyclical  £pis' 
ties,  which  are  of  value  as  showing  the  unchanged 
character  of  the  papacy ;  among  them  are  translated 
A  Letter  to  the  A  rchbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  (Lond. 
1886,  p.  71,  8vo)  i—EncyeUcal  to  all  Patriarchs,  Pri- 
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wuUetf  etc.  (London,  1845,  p.  40, 8vo).  See  Firini,  Lo 
ataio  Romano  deW anno  1815  (Tarin,  1841, 8  vote.);  La 
Farina, Storia  d^ Italia;  lUvue  det  deux  Mondetj  June, 
1847 ;  Moroni,  Dmon^  di  enuUeiane  eccUtiatt  r^L  xxxiL 

Gregory,  George,  D.D.,  an  Englith  divine,  son  of 
the  prebendary  of  Ferns,  in  Ireland,  was  liom  in  1754, 
and  was  edacated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1778  he  took  orders,  and  became  a  curate  at  Liverpool ; 
in  1782  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  obtained  the 
curacy  of  St.  Giles,  Cri  pplegate,  and  was  chosen  evening 
preacher  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Lord  Sidmouth 
in  1804  procured  for  him  the  living  of  Westham,  in  Es- 
sex, which  Dr.  Gregory  held  till  his  death  in  1808. 
Among  his  works  are  Euays,  kUtorical  and  moral: — 
ffittofy  of  the  ChriiHan  Church  (Lend.  1790,  2  vols. 
12mo) : — SermotUf  vUh  a  Treatue  on  the  Comporition  of 
a  Sermon  (Lond.  1787, 8vo) : — a  translation  of  Lowth*$ 
Lecture$  on  Hebrew  Poetry  (Lond.  1787, 2  vols.  8vo).~ 
Darling,'Q^c^.  BibUog,  i,  1328. 

Gregory,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Amersham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1607.  In 
1624  he  was  sent  in.  the  capacity  of  servitor  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  George  Morley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. Having  been  admitted  into  orders,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  chaplains  of  his  college  by  the  dean. 
Dr.  Brian  Duppa.  In  1634  he  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Ridley's  View  of  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siaatical  Law,  tciih  Note*  (4to),  by  which  he  acquired 
much  reputation  on  account  of  the  civil,  historical,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  ritual  learning,  and  the  skill  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  Oriental  as  well  as  European, 
displayed  in  it.  In  l&^l  he  obtained  the  prebend  of 
Salisbury,  but  was  deprived  of  it  at  the  Rebellion.  In 
1646  he  published  Notes  and  Observations  on  some  Pas- 
sages  of  Scripture  (4to),  which  were  reprinted  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and 
inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  He  died  in  1646.  An  ac- 
count of  his  life  will  be  found  in  his  Works  (4th  edit 
Lond.  1684, 4to>).  Anthony  Wood  calls  him  the  miracle 
of  his  age  for  critical  and  curious  learning. — Fuller, 
Worthi-'S  of  England;  Hook,  Ecd,  Biog,  vol.  v;  Dar- 
Img,  Cyclop.  BibHiig.  i,  1322. 

Gregory,  OUnthue  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  was  bora 
at  Yaxley,  in  H  untingdonshire,  Jan.  29, 1774.  He  was 
educated  under  Mr.  SVeston,  a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, and  published,  at  19,  a  text-book  called  Lessons 
Astronomical  and  Philosophical,  Through  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Hutton,  he  was  appointed  in  1802  mathemati- 
cal master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
where  he  obtained  the  professor's  chair.  He  published 
a  large  number  of  mathematical  treatises,  of  which  it 
is  not  our  place  to  give  an  account.  But  Dr.  Gregory 
possessed  qualities  of  a  still  nobler  and  better  kind 
than  those  of  a  scientific  philosopher.  He  was  a  de- 
cided Christian — a  man  who  had  not  only  studied  the 
literature  of  the  sacred  volume,  but  made  it  the  rule 
of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  sourcs  of  his  inward  peace 
and  hope.  On  what  iirm  and  enlightened  grounds  his 
own  faith  was  estabUshed  in  the  truth  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  appears  from  his  Letters  to  a 
Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Religion  TJ^ond.  1812, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  a  treatise 
which  has  long  maintained'  a  high  reputation.  He 
alBo  wrote  Memoirs  of  John  Mason  Good,  M,D,  (Lond. 
1828, 8vo)  i— Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Hall  (prefixed 
to  the  editions  of  Hull's  collected  Works}  ^  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  Eclectic  Review  and  other  jour- 
nals. He  died  Feb.  2, 1841.— Jamieson,  Relig,  Biog. 
233;  English  Cyclopcedia, 

Grellet,  Stephen  (^Etiame  de  GreHet  du  Mobil- 
Her),  the  fifth  child  of  Gabriel  Marc  Antoine  de  Grel- 
let,  was  born  at  Limoges,  in  France,  Nov.  2, 1773.  His 
parents  were  wealthy,  and  ranked  high  among  the  no- 
bility. His  father  was  comptroller  of  the  mint,  the 
Criend  and  counsellor  of  Louia  XV  I,  and  was  proprie- 


tor of  iron-workfl  and  of  extensive  porcelain  maanlaio* 
tories.  Etienne  was  trained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  bat  at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  by  a  remarka- 
ble visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  brong]^  to  ex|»> 
rience  the  efficacy  of  private  prayer.  At  Uie  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  king*s  body-gnanL 
During  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  the  £unily  estates 
were  confiscated.  Etienne  and  his  brothers  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  es- 
caped to  America.  In  the  year  1795,  at  Newtown,  L.  I., 
whilst  walking  in  the  evening  twilight,  he  heani  a 
voice  pronouncing  thrice  the  word  ETERKrrr,  and  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  powerful  convictions  of  sin. 
He  was  not  at  that  time  a  Christian  believer,  and  had 
never  seen  a  Bible.  Waiting  patiently  upon  the  Lord, 
the  divine  Spirit  opened  to  his  mind  theischeme  of  sal- 
vation by  Christ,  and  the  trnth  as  it  is  in  him,  and, 
uniting  himself  to  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  lie 
became  one  of  the  most  illnstrious  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries of  that  Church.  In  1798,  daring  the  preva- 
lence of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  he  devoted  him^ 
self  to  ministrations  to  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  af- 
flicted, and,  taking  the  disease,  his  name  was  one  day 
reported  in  the  death -list.  His  wife  was  Bebecca, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Collins,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  h>ve- 
lineas  and  virtues.  He  engaged  Sa  mercantile  boai- 
ness,  in  which  he  was  remarkably .  blessed,  always 
winding  up  his  temporal  concerns  when  required  to  go 
forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  salvation,  and  carefully 
defraying  his  own  expenses  in  his  long  and  aidaoas 
journeys,  being  very  jealous  that  the  ministry  shoald 
not  be  blamed,  and  feeling  conscientbusly  bound  to 
bestow  without  charge  what  he  had  freely  received. 
He  visited  Europe  four  times.  Alexander,  the  czar 
o(  Russia,  received  him  to  his  friendship  and  to  his 
warm  embrace,  and  at  his  suggestion-  adopted  various 
governmental  measures,  and  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  the  empire  comprehensive  Biltlical  selections  pre- 
pared by  Grellet  and  his  friend,  W.  Allen.  He  pene- 
trated the  secret  archives  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
and  in  an  audience  granted  him  by  tiie  pope,  he  preach- 
ed boldly  to  him  as  a  fellow-einner,  and  exposed  vari- 
ous outrsgcs  which  he  had  witnessed.  These  the  pope 
condemned,  and  at  parting  gave  him  his  benediction. 
His  missionary  labors  embraced  also  Great  Britain, 
North  America,  Hayti,  etc.,  and  were  attended  with 
memorable  experiences  and  success.  For  a  full  at. 
count  thereof,  see  an  interesting  biography  written  by 
Benjamin  Seebohm,  one  of  his  converts.  See  also  the 
memorial  issued  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Tks 
Fight,  Faith,  and  Crown,  by  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  also  a  memoir pulilished  in  Lon- 
don, called  Etienne  de  Grdlet,  the  French  ErangeHst. 
During  his  last  illness,  which  was  one  of  great  suffer- 
ing, he  glorified  God  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  his 
seasons  of  excruciating  agony  only  drew  from  him  ex- 
pressions of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  He  died  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  Nov.  16,  1855.— See  Ijondon  Quarter^ 
Review,  April,  1862,  art  vi.     (W.  J.  A.) 

Greslon,  Adrian,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
born  at  Perigueux  in  1018.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  at 
Bordeaux  in  Nov.  1685,  and  was  for  a  while  professor 
of  literature  and  theology  in  several  schools  of  his  or- 
der. In  1655  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  China,  and 
landed  at  Hian  in  1657.  China  being  at  that  time  in 
revolution,  Greslon  remained  for  a  while  at  Hian, 
learning  Chinese  in  the  mean  time.  After  the  revo- 
lution had  ended  in  favor  of  Chun-Tchi,  Greslon  went 
to  the  province  of  Kian-si,  near  Pekin,  of  which  he 
has  given  a  very  flattering  description.  In  1670  he 
returned  to  France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  em- 
ployments, and  died  in  1697.  He  wrote  Les  Vies  des 
saints  Patriarches  de  VAnden  Tettament  (with  notes  in 
Chinese) : — Histoire  de  la  Chine  sous  la  domination  des 
Tartares,  etc.  (Paris,  1661, 8vo).  See  Lettres  idifianies  ; 
Mor6n,  Grand  Did.  hist, ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Ginbrak, 
xxi,  935. 
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Gretser,  Jakob,  a  distinguished  German  Jesuit, 
theologian,  and  historian,  was  born  at  Markdorf  (Sua- 
bia)  in  1561.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  at  seventeen,  and 
became  successively  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingol- 
fltadt  in  1589,  of  moral  theology  in  1592,  and  of  scho- 
lastic theology  in  1599.  He  continued  in  this  office  nn- 
.  til  hia  death,  Jan.  29, 1625.  He  was  distinguished  for 
literary  activity,  and  wrote  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
works,  mostl}'  against  the  Protestants.  He  possessed 
much  learning,  yet  was  only  an  indifferent  critic ;  and 
his  style,  which  is  flowing,  is  bitter  and  full  of  invec- 
tives against  his  adversaries.  His  principal  works 
are,  DisptdcUio  pkUosqphica  de  Topica  et  locis  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1589,  4to)  i^ItUegra  BefuiaHo  HistoruB  OrdinU 
Jendtid  ab  Elia  HaaeruniUero  corucr^^  (Ingol.  1594, 
4to)  z—De  Sancta  Cnice  (Ingol.  1598, 4to ;  last  ed.  1616, 
fol.) : — Locorvm  quorumdam  TeritdUanieorum  a  perver* 
«w  Fr.  Junii  CalvinisUB  depravaHombus  Vindicatio  (In- 
gol. 1600,  4to): — De  Jure  et  More  prohibendi,  esqntr- 
gandi  et  dbokndi  iibros  hareticoB  et  noxios  (Ingol.  1608, 
4to)  : —  ExercUcUionum  theologicarum  Libri  $ex  (1604, 
4to) : — De  Spontanea  duciplinarum  $euflafffllorum  Cruee 
(1606, 4to ;  German  by  Vetter,  1612) :— />e  JicdesicB  car 
thoUca  Bocris  Prooestumibut  (1606,  4to) : — Defetuionit 
BeUarmimanee  (1st  vol.  1607,  fol. ;  2d  vol.  1609,  fol.) : 
-^De/unere  ehrittiano  (1611,  4to).  The  catalogue  of 
all  his  writings  was  published  by  himself  in  1610  and 
1612.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Batisbon,  1784>1741, 17  vols.  fol.  See  Bayle, 
Di^MfMory;  Baillet,  JugemeniB  des  SovvoUb,  vol.  vi; 
Nic^ron,  Mimoirea^  vol.  xxvii ;  Alegambe,  Bibl.  Script, 
Soc.  Jem ;  Vita  Gretaeti  (at  the  beginning  of  his  Optra 
omnia) ;  Sotwel,  Bibl.  Soc,  Jeau ;  August,  et  Alois  de 
lUicker,  Bibl.  dea  Ecrivaina  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jiaua ; 
Dupin,  Nouvelle  BibKoth.  dea  Auteura  Ecdaa.  xvii,  63; 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GhUrale^  xzi,  955. 

Greve  or  Greeve,  Egbert  Jan,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logian and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  at  Deventer 
Sept.  4,  1754.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  but 
refused  in  1783  to  sign  the  formula  of  union  except  as 
a  human  contrivance.  He  was  elected  representative 
in  1796,  and  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  Hebrew  antiquities  at  the  University  of  Frane- 
ker  in  1800.  He  wrote  Ultima  Capita  Jobi  (38-42) 
ad  grcecam  veraionem  recenaita  (part  i,  Deventer,  1788 ; 
ii,  Burg-Steinfort,  1791,  4to) : — a  Dutch  translation  of 
most  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (1790,  8vo)  ;—Va£icin- 
turn  Nahumi  et  Habacuci  (Amsterdam,  1793,  8vo): — 
VcUicinia  Jeaajx  hebraica  ad  numeroa  recenauit^  rer- 
aionem  et  notaa  adjedt  E.  J.  Greve ;  accedit  inierpretaiio 
belgica  (Amst.  1800,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  etc.  His  posthu- 
mous works  (in  Dutcli)  have  been  published  by  Rhyn- 
vis  Feith  (Amst.  1813, 8vo).  See  Saxius,  Onomaaiicon 
litterariumy  part  vlii,  p.  450 ;  A.  A.  Lotze,  Laudatio  E. 
J.  Grevii  (Leyden,  1815, 8vo);  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biograph. 
Ginerale,  xxi,  960. 

Greve,  Jan,  a  Dutch  Remonstrant  divine,  was  born 
in  the  duchy  of  Cleves  about  1580.  He  was  estalilish- 
ed  fir.<«t  at  Arnheim,  then  at  Campen,  and  finally  at 
Heusden.  In  1619  he  was  expelled  from  the  country 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  confession  of  Dort.  Return- 
ing again,  he  preached  privately  for  a  while,  but  was 
discovered,  arrested,  and  condemned  to  remain  for  life 
in  the  prison  of  Amsterdam  in  1619.  His  firiends,  how- 
ever, lil)erated  him  in  1621,  after  he  had  remained  18 
months  in  prison.  This  time  he  had  improved  by 
writing  his  most  important  work:  Tribunal  reforma- 
turn,  in  quo  aanioria  el  tutioriajuatitice  viajudici  chriati- 
ano  inproceaau  criminali  commonatratur^  rtjecta  etfugata 
(orturaj  cvjus  imquitatem  duplicem^fallaciam  afque  iMici- 
turn  inter  chriatianoa  uaum,  libera  et  neceaaaria  diaaerta' 
tione  aperuit  (Hamb.  1624-86, 4to).  He  also  published 
some  letters  in  the  lAwhurgii  Epiatol.  Bem'matr.  ecclea., 
among  which  there  is  one  addressed  to  Vorstius,  in 
which  ho  gives  an  account  of  his  liberatron.  —  See 
Bavlc,  Dictiemarg,  s.  v. ;  Holier,  Ct'm^ria  Htieratag  Jo- 


chetTf  AUgemeinea  Gekkrien-Lexii.  f  Hoefer, iVbw.Aie^* 
GhUrale,  xxi,  960. 

Grey.    See  Gray. 

Grey,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Newcastle,  1694,  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1721  he  became  rector  of  Hinton ; 
afterwards  rector  of  Kincote  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  died  in  1771.  He  published  A  Stfatem  of 
EngUA  Eccleaiaatical  Law  (Lond.  1748, 8vo),  for  which 
the  University  of  Oxford  gftve  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  i 
— Memoria  Technica,  a  new  Method  ofArtijicicd  Memory 
(Lond.  1780,  and  often  reprinted ;  last  ed»  Lond.  1851, 
12mo) : — New  Method  of  learning  Hebrew  without  the 
Pointa  (London,  1738,  8vo) : — LAer  Jdbi^  in  Veraiculoa 
dimaua  (1742,  8vo).  This  work  was  criticised  by  War- 
burton,  to  whom  Grey  replied  in  ^n  Antwer  to  Mr. 
Warburton  (Lond.  1744,  8vo).— Darling,  Cyclop.  liibU 
i,  1833 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Grey,  Zachary,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine  and  la- 
borious writer,  was  born  of  a  Yorkshire  family  in  1687, 
and  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1720.  He  was  rector  of  Houghton 
Conquest,  Bedfordshire,  and  vicar  of  St.  Giles's  and  St. 
Peter's  in  Cambridge,  and  died  in  1766.  He  was  au- 
thor of  nearly  thirty  publications,  many  of  which  aro 
violent  diatribes  against  Dissenters.  The  best  known 
of  his  publications  is  his  edition  of  HudibrcUj  with  An- 
notationa  and  a  Preface  (1744,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  to  this  hA 
published  a  supplement  in  1752  (8vo).  He  also  wrote 
An  impartial  Examiiuxtion  ofNeal*a  Hiatory  of  the  Pu* 
ritana  (Lond.  1736-44, 3  vols.  8vo).  This  is  a  really 
valuable  work  in  spite  of  its  bitt?rncj>8 : — A  Defense  of 
our  Ancient  and  Modern  Hiatoriana  (Lond.  2  vols.  1725 
-30) : — The  Miniatry  of  the  Diaaentera  proved  to  be  NuU 
and  Void  (Lond.  1725,  8vo).— Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  412. 

Greyhound  is  the  rendering  given  by  our  trans- 
lators  of  ^i'^nt  (or  rather  D^ania  n"^pT,  zirzir' moth' 
na'yim^  girded  as  to  the  loina^  as  the  marg.  renders ; 
Sept.  aXiKTbjp  ifiirspnrarwv  ^Xiiaic  ivxJajxoSj  a  cod: 
strutting  about  proudly  among  hia  hna;  yuhj;.  gallua  auc- 
cinciua  lumboa),  given  in  Prov.  xxx,  31,  as  an  instance 
of  gracefulness  in  gait.  Gesenius  {Heb.  Thea.  p.  435) 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Bochart  {/Jieroz.  i,  103), 
Schultens  (Comment,  ad  loc),  and  others,  that  it  denotes 
a  tcar-horse^  as  ornamented  with  girths  and  buckles 
about  the  loins.  This  is  a  more  noble  comparison 
than  the  cock  (with  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Theodo- 
tion,  the  Targums,  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  Joseph 
Kimchi,  and  others),  the  greyhound  (with  the  Vcneto- 
Greek,  the  other  Kimchis,  Gershon,  Luther,  and  oth- 
ers), or  other  more  fanciful  conjectures,  o.  g.  tho  ea^^ 
the  zebra^  etc.,  which  may  be  seen  in  Fuller  (Miscell. 
Sacr.  v,  12),  Simonis  (Exercitatio  criiica  de  ^'^T'lT,  Hal. 
1735),  and  others.  Maurer,  hoyravar  (Comment,  ad  loc), 
thinks  a  wreatler  is  intended  as  rirdcd  for  a  contest, 
and  he  refers  to  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Talm.  col.  692)  as  con- 
firming the  signification  of  athlete  thus  assigned  to 
zarzir.  The  hound  was  evidently  known  in  ancient 
times,  as  appears  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  See 
Doo. 

Grief  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  words,  Gr. 
Xvirrj).  The  Oriental  exhibits  affliction  over  public  or 
private  ^isfortune,  especially  tho  death  of  a  beloved 
relative  or  friend,  by  much  more  demonstrative  signs 
than  the  European,  although  the  degree  of  connection 
between  the  deceased  and  the  mourner,  and  the  great- 
er or  more  moderate  vehemence  of  character  of  the  be- 
reaved individual,  naturally  cause  a  certain  modifica- 
tion of  his  grief,  which  is  too  apt  to  bo  lost  sight  of  by 
archaeologists.  The  customs  of  the  ancient  HebrewM 
were  in  this  respect  little  different  from  those  of  mod- 
ern Orientals,  and  therefore  derive  ready  elucidation 
from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers.     In  the  most 
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bnut  with  tbem  (Nih. 
ii,  8i   Lake  xviil,  13; 

7,5:  159,  <o»T«i3ai ; 
HS  HooMr,  //.  ii,  TOO ; 
Herodotoa,  ii,  S5 ;  Lu. 
dBU,  Lun.  12 ;  Appiu), 
Fan.  18;   Virgil,  jEh. 
iv,67a;  xii,871i  Mar- 
tial, ii,  II,  G;    PMron. 
Ill),  or   smote  tbsm 
apoa   the  tbigb  (Jer. 
Kxxi,19;  comp-Polyb. 
'    XT, 27,  Hi  llom.Odst. 
Ab  •iKlMil  KKYpttao  wom.n  ™-  xiii,138;  PUuLTVu™/. 
^^^^^  ".  7,  43  i  «*  DoBglMl 

'■  Aiu^tct.  i,  27J)  or  on 

ttMfaeid(Jowpbiu,j4f>'.xvi,10,7),tore  the  beard  and 
tub  (Einiix,3:  Job  i,30;  comp.  Joeeph.  .1  nf .  xv,  9, 
B;  xvi,7,6;  Barhebr.  CAnm.  p.  !56 ;  Virgil,  vfi'it.  xii, 
»70i  Qvii,  Mtt.  x\,-iK\  Apul.  J/^!(.  ix,p.  sr2,  Bip-i 
Cartiiu,iii,ll,!S;  Petron.  111,113;  Hartial.ii,  II,  &), 
strewed  aihee  (Ke  Cupzov,  De  anenim  ap.  llebr.  urn, 
flwrorw  ait/vt  batm  nici/tipiif,  Rort.  17B9)  on  the  liead 
(lSam.lr,  1!;  SSam.i.Sj  iiii,19i  xf,3S;  Neb.  U, 
1;  Eiek.  xxTii,  30;  Lam.  ii,  10;  Job  ii,  11 ;  1  Mace. 
liL,4Ti  iT,39;  xl,71;  2Macc.i,2a;  iiv,I5;  Judith 
lx,l;  SMacr:.iT,6;  Ber.  xviii,  19 1  JoMphus,  Ifnr,  il, 
1%^\  IG,4:  ^sf.  XX,  8,1;  comp.  Homer, /^  xviil,  SB 
•q.;  xxiv,l&l;  Eorip.  Oipp/.  S37 ;  Btculi.i96\  Diod. 
Sk.  I,  72,  91 )  Lnclan,  Lact.  12 ;  ApoleJ.  Mttam.  ix,  p. 
212,  Bip. ;  aee  Burckbardt,  JVuGio,  p.  i'lb ;  Irwin,  Trot. 
p.  SOf^  SOT  1  Kirchroann,  Defmer.  Rom.  ii,  12 ;  Miihna, 
Tamalh,  il,  1),  or  rolled  themaelTei  Id  duit  and  aibee 
(Ezek.  xxTii,  ap ;  camp.  Homer,  /(.  xxU,  414 ;  ixiv, 
eiO;  Lucian,  Lw:t.  1!),  tore  the  garment!  (see  Hede- 
nus,  />0  tciitione  veti.  Ebrait  as  peatibui  vnlaia,  Jen. 
1663;  abio  in  L'golini  TAa.  xxix  ;  Wichmancsbauien, 
De  laaratumt  valiuTa  ap.  BriT.  Viteb.  ITIG;  also  in 
Ugolino,  xxiiii:  this  rending,  howevtr,  bad  certain 
restrictions,  Otbo,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  360 ;  see  alio  UgoUno, 
D«  mxerdatio,  ch.  vi,  in  his  T'toour.  liii)  from  their 
breait  (Gen.  xxxvil,  29;  xliv,  13;  Judges  x>,  86;  1 
Sam.  iv,  12  ;  2  Sam.  1, 2, 11 1  iii,  81 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  27 ; 
2  Kings  ir,  8;  t],  80;  xi,  U;  six,  I;  ixii,  11,  19; 
Ezra  ix,3;  Eith.  iv,  1  j  1  Hacc.  ii,  14;  iii,  47;  iv, 
S9;  T,14;  xi,Tl;  iiii,4&;  Judith  xiT,13,IG;  Jer.  xli, 
G;  Ep.Jer.  30;  Jasepb.II'ar,ii,15,2  and4;  Acta  xiv, 
14;  Mishna,  Motd  Kaloi,  iii,  7;  Shab.  xiii,  8;  camp. 
Barbebr.CArcm.p.25S;  Herod.ili,6e;  viii,99;  Lucian, 
Zjurf,  12 ;  Achil.  Tat,  iv,  6 ;  Curtius,  Ui,  11,  26 ;  iv,  10, 
S3j  V,  12,13,31;  x,  6, 17  j  Sueton.  Cot.  33 ;  A'«to,  42 ; 
Dongtael  Analtct.  i,  118 ;  Arvloux,  iii,  983),  lacerated 
even  their  face  and  body  (Jer.  xrl,  6 ;  xli,  5 ;  xlvil,  5 ; 
Eiek.  xxiv,  17 ;  comp.  Appian,  Pun.  46 ;  Virgi),  jEh. 
Iv,  673 ;  xii,  871 ;  Cicero,  Leg.  ii,  23,  G9 ;  Petron.  xvi, 
111 ;  RUppeU,Xt]ru.  U,  ST),  though  this  last  (see  Wich. 
mannshausea,  Dt  cerpore  tcitiurU  fifforiiqiit  non  em- 
lando,  Vileb. ;  Michnelis,  De  tneimra  propfo-  laorduii, 
in  his  Obierv.  lacr.  Ambem.  1752,  p.  131  sq.)  o>BS  for- : 
bidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  six,  28  ;  DeuL  xiv,  1 ! 
sq.),  fl»  it  was  in  the  twelve  Raman  tables  (Cic.  Leg.  ■ 
ii,  23  sq.).  These  marks  of  deep  grief  were  usually 
combined  together.  At  protracted  and  regularly  ap- 
pointed seasons  of  monmlnte  (for  the  deceased),  persona 
were  accnstomed  to  fsat  (q.  T.),  put  on  mourning- 
weeds  [see  Sackcloth],  eovei  up  the  lower  part  of 
Uie  countenance  (Ezek.  xxiv,  17.  22;  Micah  iii,  7; 
comp.  Esth.  vii,  8)  or  the  entire  head  (2  Sam.  xv,  30 ; 
xii,  4  ;  Jer.  xiv,  3,  i ;  Homer,  Od.  iv,  164 ;  viii,  92), 
neglect  to  wash  and  anoint  themselves  (comp.  Died. 
Slo.  i,  72  and  91),  or  cleanse  their  clothes  (2  Sam.  xiv,  I 
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1 ;  xix,  24  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xii,  20 ;  Dan.  z,  B  ;  JudiOi 
X.  2  aq.),  and  abstain  from  all  ornament  (Ezek.  xxvi. 
16  [oompaiv  xxiv,  17];  Jonah  iii,  G;  Judith  x,  8; 
comp.  Homer,  II  xxii,  468 ;  Lycophron,  Couaad.  SG2 ; 
Llvy,  ix,  T ;  xxxiv,  T  ;  Sueton.  (Mat/.  100),  even  lay- 
ing aside  iheir  shoes  (i  Sam.  xv,  30 ;  Eiek.  xxiv,  17, 
23),  and,  as  a  special  tolcen  of  humiliation,  shearing  <^ 
the  beard  and  bair,  tbe  pride  of  an  Oriental  (Isa.  xv, 
2;  Jer,  vii,  29;  xvi,  6;  xli,  5;  xlviii,  37;  Ep.  Jer. 
12;  Amoavm,10;  Uksbi,lG;  EEek.vii,18;  uvil, 
M  ;  comp.  Homer,  Tl.  xxiii,  46  tq.  i  Od.  iv,  197 ;  xxiv, 
ib  sq. ;  Euripid.  Ortl.  458 ;  Alcal.  it! ;  Diod.  Sic.  i, 
84  ;  .flian,  V.  H.  vii,  8  ;  Herod,  iv,  71 ;  ix,  24 ;  Cnr- 
tins,  X,  5, 17;  Saetoo.Caiig.6;  Ovid,  ^n.^dsi.  iii,  38). 
In  deep  grief  they  also  seated  or  lay  themselves  on  (be 
ground  (2  Sam.  xii,  16 ;  xiii,  31 ;  laa.  iii,  20 ;  ilvji,  1 
[Esek.  viii,  14];  Jonah  iii,  6;  Neb.  i.  4 ;  Job  ii,  8  ;  xvi, 
15;  Matt.  xi.  21,  etc;  camp.  Jotephua,  ^nt.  xix,  8,  2; 
Philo,  0pp.  ii,  G19;  Homer,  II.  xviii,  26;  see  Kype, 
Ob*err.  i,  261).  Mourning  usually  lasted  seven  dars 
(I  Sam.  xxxl,  13;  1  Chron.  x,  12;  Judith  xvi,  29; 
Sirach  xxii,  12 ;  Joseph.><i<.  xvii,  8,  4;  comp,  Heliad. 
vii,  11 ;  Lucian,  Dea  Sgr.  62  sq. ;  see  Movers,  PMdmc. 
p.  200);  inextnDrdinBrycaaes,longer(Xumb.  XX,  29; 
Deut,  xxi,  18 ;  Joseph,  War,  iii,  9,  5).  Wealthy  per- 
sons were  accustomed  to  hire  professional  monming 
men  (nisjipe,  pnrjioa,  Jer.  ix,  16),  who  nttered 
id  wailing  cries  in  the  house  and  at  the  grave  during 
the  days  of  monming  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25),  often  in  n- 
aponsive  cbanta  (Hoed  Kalcm,  iii,  8),  and  with  initni- 
mental  accompaniment  {CluL  xvi,  T).  The  same  cus- 
tom is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  among  tbe  Greeks 
(see  Potter,  Anliq.  ii,  407  sq.)  and  Romans.  On  the 
ussges  of  the  modem  East,  see  Mayr,  Schi^aaie,  ii,  87. 
Public  monmini:  was  instituted  upon  general  calami- 
ties ;  tbe  Jews  were  also  obliged  to  lake  part  in  lamen- 
Ution  tor  tba  death  of  (heathen)  ralers  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
526 ;  comp.  Livy,  ix,  7).  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Per- 
uan  usage  that  nn  mourner  could  enter  the  royal  pal- 
ace (Eslb.  iv,  2),  such  probably  being  regarded  ss  un- 
cleanly by  tbe  Zend  religion  (Creuzer,  SjwAol.  i,  712). 
See  gencrsllv  Geicr,  De  Ebraoram  bictu  htpentiumqia 
ritibta  (Lips^  1656 ;  ed.  by  Kail,  Hafn,  1745 ;  also  in 
Ugolini  TieMaur.  xxxiii)  ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  390  ;  on 
the  Grecian  usages,  Nicolai,  De  laclu  Gntcanim  (Uarb. 
1698).  and  Lange,  Ohtmati.  laer.  p.  846  >q. ;  on  mod- 
em Persian,  Chaidin,  Vtigage,  vi,  48G  sq.— Winer,  iL 
630.     See  Hodrndio  ;  Fijmerai. 

Qrleabacll,  JonASH  Jakob,  an  eminent  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Butibacb,  in  Uesie 
Darmstadt,  Jan.  4, 1745.  Ha  received  his  earlv  edp- 
cation  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  bis  father  ns 
pastor,  and  afterwards  visited  Euccesaively  the  univer- 
sities of  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Leipzig,  where  he  stndied 
theology  under  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  dlRerent  schootr. 
Ho  staid  longest  at  Tubingen,  where  the  old  dog- 
matic system  and  method  were  still  prevalent ;  but, 
having  gone  (o  Halle,  Semler's  teachings  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  on  his  mind,  and  led  the  way  to  his 
subsequent  career.     Hebecame^utorin  tbe  univeniitT 

ionmoy  through  part  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
visited  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris.  Crit- 
ical examination  of  the  text  of  tbe  Bible  was  then 
much  in  favor,  and  young  Griesbsch  foilowed  the  cur- 
rent in  the  line  in  which  he  was  soon  to  surpass  all 
competitors,  both  in  tbe  opinion  of  poeterity,  and  even 
in  that  of  bis  contemporaries.  However  unimportant 
such  criUcal  researchre  may  appear,  on  account  of 
their  mechanical  minuteness,  in  view  of  tbe  higher 
interests  ofreliKion  and  of  science,  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  dien  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  even 
apart  fiiim  their  immediate  and  manifest  object.  On 
bis  return  Griesbach  settled  at  Halle,  where  he  became 
professor  in  1773;  in  1776  he  removed  to  Jena  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  afterwards  remained  permanently 
attached  to  Ibat  aniversit}r.    His  services  were  fillj 
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appreciated,  and  rewarded  with  honors  and  appoint- 
ments even  of  a  civic  nature ;  tbns  he  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  state  and  the  university  at  the  diets 
and  on  other  public  occasions.  He  died  March  24, 
1812. 

Grieabach's  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as 
to  throw  all  his  worlcs  on  other  subjects  entirely  in  the 
shade,  and  to  form  an  epoch  in  that  special  depart- 
ment.   In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  services, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  this  science  at  the  time.    See  Criticism,  Bib- 
LicAii.    Griesbach's  studies  in  regard  to  the  text  were 
first  directed  to  the  collecting  and  appreciation  of  va- 
rious readings.     This  field  had  often  been  gone  over 
before,  and  it  was  thought  that  much  less  would  be 
discovered  in  it  than  was  found  afterwards  by  paying 
greater  attention  to  the  quotations  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, and  to  some  versions  heretofore  but  little  noticed, 
such  as  the  Philoxenian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Gothic. 
Next  he  attempted  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  the 
ideas  of  Bengel  and  Semler,  a  history  of  the  ancient 
text  as  a  necessary  basis  for  every  improvement  of  it. 
On  this  history,  all  the  details  of  which  have  not, 
however,  proved  correct,  but  have  given  a  great  im- 
pulse to  researches,  Griesbach  founded  a  new  theory 
of  criticism,  the  rules  of  which  were  to  regulate  the 
choice  and  value  of  the  various  readings  in  individual 
passages,  and  which  was  based  essentifdly  on  a  combi- 
nation of  historical  facts  and  logical  principles.    Final- 
ly, Griesbach  undertoolc  the  task  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion chiefly  rests,  viz.  the  publication  of  a  critically  , 
amended  edition  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  \ 
Till  then,  among  nearly  360  editions,  there  had  been  j 
but  two  forms  of  text,  both  originating  in  the  16th 
century,  when  criticism  was  yet  in  its  infancy.     They 
were  the  so-called  Tertus  receptus^  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  considered  as  unimpeachable;  and  the  Com- 
pluteiman,  which  circulated  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics.    Bengel  alone  had  dared  to  depart  somewhat 
from  the  former,  and  that  only  by  introducing  a  few 
readings  of  the  latter.   Griesbach's  innovation  excited 
great  alarm  among  the  partisans  of  the  existing  texts. 
Joachim  Hartmann,  professor  at  Rostock,  attacked  him 
in  a  pamphlet  in  1775 ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  simi- 
lar attacks,  were  answered  by  the  preface  of  Gries- 
bach*8  second  edition.     His  editions  of  the  N.  T.  ap- 
peared in  the  following  order:  1.  Libri  N.  T.hittorici 
(Halle,  1774,  pt.  i,  ii),  conttiining  the  first  three  gospels 
arranged  synoptical ly .   To  this  belongs  as  vol.  ii  (1775), 
the  first  edition  of  the  Epistles  and  of  Revelation,  and 
to  the  latter,  again  as  vol.  i,  a  second  (non-synoptical) 
edition  of  the  h  istorical  books.    The  synopsis  was  after- 
wards reprinted,  sometimes  separately.    2.  The  princi- 
pal edition  (Halle,  and  London,  1796, 1806,  2  pts.  8vo), 
very  complete,  and  with  important  prolegomena.     8. 
A  costly  edition  (Leipz.  4  vols,  small  4to,  or  small  folio, 
1803-1807,  in  copper  types ;  4th  and  5th  pocket  edi- 
tions, Leipzig,  1805, 1825),  like  the  preceding,  but  with 
the  principal  variations  only.     A  new  edition  of  the 
principal  critical  work  of  Griesbach  was  commenced 
in  1827  by  David  Schulz,  but  tHe  first  part  onl}'  has 
appojred.     The  text  of  Griesbach  has  not  remained 
intact  in  all  these  editions.     It  has  often  been  used  or 
referred  to  by  others,  and  its  peculiar  readings,  at  least, 
are  always  introduced  in  the  new  critical  editions. 
Tho  other  critical  works  of  Griesbach  are,  De  codict- 
hts  em,  origemani$  (1771): — Cwrm  in  hitioriam  texhu 
epp,  paul,  (1777) :  —  Symbolm  criticm  (xd  supplendaa  et 
eoTrrigendcu  varias  N,  T,  lecUonet  (pt.  i,  1785 ;  ii,  1793) : 
— Commentaritt$  critictts  in  textttm  Gr,  N.  T,  (1794  sq.). 
Little  need  be  said  of  his  other  works.     They  are 
mostly  academical  essays  on  exegesis,  history,  and 
dogmatics,  and  were  published  by  Gabler  in  2  parts 
{KMnere  Schri/ten,  1825).     Some  of  them,  however, 
possess  yet  a  certain  interest,  as  serving  to  show  the 
progress  made  by  science  under  the  influence  of  the- 
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ologians,  conservative  at  heart,  but  advancing  neTer« 
theless  more  or  less  with  the  times.  Such  was  Gries- 
bach, who  may,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  be  called  a  mid- 
dle-party man,  in  tiew  of  his  ThecpneutHe  (1784),  his 
Chrittologie  d.  H^rderbriift  (1791),  and  especially  of 
his  AniHtung  z.  Studium  d.populdren  Dogmatik  (1779, 
1789,  several  ed.),  a  work  considered  at  first  as  retro- 
grade and  inconsequent  by  the  so-called  friends  of 
progress.  His  Vorletungen  it,  HermeneiUik  d.  N.T.j 
printed  after  his  death  (in  1815),  belongs  to  the  so-call- 
ed school  of  ^ammo/ico-^u/ortca/ interpretation  which 
prevailed  during  the  author's  life,  and  is  such  a  work 
as  would  naturally  be  expected  ifVom  a  pupil  of  Semler 
and  Emesti. 

"  The  peculiar  principle  of  Griesbach's  system  con- 
sists in  a  division  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  is  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  witness  for  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  manuscripts  which  it  comprises.  •  He  thus 
contemplates  the  existence  of  three  distinct  species  of 
texts,  which,  with  respect  to  their  relationship  or  affin- 
i^,  are  called  by  Bengel  ,  families,'  and  by  Semler, 
Griesbach,  and  Michaelis  *  recensions'  or  'codices,' 
namely:  1.  The  *  Alexandrian'  recension  or  codex, 
comprehending  manuscripts  which,  in  peculiar  read- 
ings, agree  with  the  citations  found  in  the  early  Greek- 
Eiiyptian  fathers,  particularly  Origen  and  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.     2.  The  *  Western'  recension,  which  is 
identified  with  the  citations  of  the  Latin  fathers,  espe- 
cially Cyprian  and  TertulUan,  and  was  used  by  the 
Christians  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  the  west  of  Europe. 
3.  The  *  Byzantine'  or  Asiatic  recension,  comprising 
numerous  manuscripts  which  were  used  especially  in 
the  see  of  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  Oriental 
provinces,  and  have  furnished  the  received  text,  called 
the  Greek  Vulgate.   Each  of  these  recensions  has  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  itself,  yet  no  individual  manu- 
script exhibits  any  recension  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  as- 
signed to  the  Alexandrian  or  Western  class,  as  tho  pe- 
culiar reading  of  each  of  those  classes  preponderate. 
Though  Griesbach  considers  departures  from  the  re- 
ceived Greek  Vulgate  as  various  readings,  he  does  not 
allow  the  existence  of  any  standard  text  as  a  criterion 
for  determining  which  are  genuine  or  spurious  read- 
ings, his  object  being  to  show,  not  the  character  of  par- 
ticular deviations  from  any  individual  recension,  but 
the  general  coincidence  of  manuscripts  with  one  recen- 
sion or  codex  more  than  with  another.    The  authorized 
text  does  not  regulate,  but  is  regulated  by  his  critical 
opinion  of  its  comparative  value ;  and  the  immense 
number  of  various  readings  form  a  floating  medium 
in  which  the  genuine  text  is  considered  to  be  in  all  in- 
stances discoverable.    However,  although  he  professes 
to  determine  the  value  of  readings  by  the  number  of 
classes  by  which  they  are  supported,  he  constantly  dis- 
plays a  very  decided  preference  for  the  Alexandrian 
class,  which  he  places  far  above  the  two  others  in  the 
rank  of  authority,  a  few  manuscripts  of  this  recension 
being  supposed  to  outweigh  a  multitude  of  such  as  be- 
long to  the  Byzantine  recension,  which  he  regards  as 
certainly  the  most  untrustworthy  of  all  (Pro/.  Ixxii). 
The  reason  assigned  by  Griesbach  for  this  decision  is 
the  fact  that  the  Greek  transcripts  of  this  class  contain 
a  remarkably  large  number  of  suspected  readings,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  great  liberties  taken  by  learned  copy- 
ists in  making  successive  alterations ;  and  finding  the 
coincidence  of  the  numerous  scriptural  quotations  of 
Origen  of  Alexandria  with  the  celebrated  Greek  man- 
uscript of  the  New  Testament  firom  that  city  to  be  very 
striking,  he  thence  concludes  that  the  passages  now  ex- 
tant in  this  Other's  writings,  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Sd  centur}',  discover  the  earliest,  and  therefore  the 
purest  text  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  to  be 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  mannscripts.     His  ultimate 
choice  of  readings  is  consequently  determined  by  the 
testimony  of  Origen,  in  confirmation  of  which  he  often 
addncea  much  collateral  evidence  from  the  primitive 
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dthera  and  versions ;  and  of  the  readings  thus  proved 
to  be  genuine  is  formed  his  corrected  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Against  the  complicated  hypothesis  on 
which  Griesbach  has  based  his  system  of  recensions 
many  very  important  objections  were  urged  by  learn- 
ed Biblical  critics  of  Germany  (as  by  Hartmann,  men- 
tioned above),  and  in  England,  especially  by  archbish- 
op Lawrence  and  Dr.  Frederick  Nolan.  The  primary 
fact  enforced  by  Griesbach,  that  the  Alexandrian  read- 
ings which  are  supported  by  the  quotations  of  Origen 
possess  the  highest  authority  of  all,  is  disputed  by  pro- 
fessor BlatthiflB,  of  Moscow,  in  his  critical  editi<m  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  with  greater  confidence  by  pro- 
fessor Martin  Scbolz,  of  Bonn,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
his  very  learned  and  elaborate  edition,  founded  on  a 
system  wholly  at  variance  with  that  of  Griesbach.  The 
Alexandrian  manuscripts  are  acknowledged  by  Scholz 
to  be  more  ancient,  but  he  asserts  them  to  be  more  cor- 
rupt than  any  others,  and  contends  that  in  Alexandria 
the  alterations  of  the  text  principally  originated.  He 
divides  all  the  manuscripts,  not,  as  Griesbach,  into  three, 
but  into  two  classes,  the  Byaantine  and  the  Alexan- 
drian, in  which  latter  he  includes  the  Western ;  and  he 
gives  a  decided  superiority  to  the  authority  of  the  By- 
zantine recensions,  which,  in  opposition  to  Griesbach, 
he  strenuously  maintains  to  be  directly  derived  from 
the  autographs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  them- 
selves. The  work  by  archbishop  Lawrence  on  this 
subject  is  entitled  Remarks  upon  the  Syitematical  CUu' 
ttficatioH  ofAIawiueripU  adopted  bjf  Dr.  Griesbach  (1814, 
8vo).  The  learned  author  states  that  he  considers 
Griesbach  to  be  what  bishop  Marsh  denominated  him, 
*  the  most  consummate  critic  that  ever  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament;'  but  in  the  course  of 
his  critical  strictures  on  the  origin  and  execution  of 
his  plan  of  appreciating  manuscripts,  he  employs  the 
severest  terms  of  censure,  observing  that  *Griesbach*s 
mode  of  investigation  is  unsatisfactory,  his  classifica- 
tion fallacious,  and  his  statement  of  the  number  of  read- 
ings inaccurate;  that  no  such  classification  of  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  New  Testament  is  possible ;  the  exist- 
ence of  three  distinct  species  of  texts  being  a  fact  only 
synthetically  presumed,  and  not  capable  of  any  ana- 
lytical demonstration ;  so  that  the  student  finds  he  is 
treading,  not  on  solid  ground,  but  on  a  critical  quick- 
sand.' Griesbach  was  long  and  severely  attacked  by 
Trinitarian  writers  as  an  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  having 
rejected  from  his  text  the  celebrated  passage  respect- 
ing the  three  that  bare  witness  (1  John  v,  7),  and  also 
for  inserting  uc  for  6ioc  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  and  Kvpiov 
for  Qfov  in  Acts  xx,  28.  In  consequence  of  these  and 
other  points  in  his  critical  works,  the  commendation 
and  patronage  of  the  Unitarians  were  bestowed  upon 
him ;  but  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  apostol- 
ical writings,  he  makes  the  following  solemn  declara- 
tion :  *  Ut  iniquas  suspiciones  omnes,  quantum  in  roe 
est,  amoliar,  et  hominibus  malevolis  calumniandi  an- 
sam  prseripiam,  publice  profiteor,  atque  Deum  testor, 
neutiquam  me  de  veritate  istius  dogmatis  dubitare ;' 
and  to  this  may  be  added  a  statement  from  his  Prote- 
gomena^  namely,  that  *  nulla  emendatio  a  recentioribus 
editoribus  tentata  ullam  Scriptnin  Sacrie  doctrinam 
immutat,  aut  evertit,'  though  *paucsB  sensum  senten- 
tiarum  aflSciunt.'  The  laborious  and  minutely  learn- 
ed work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  entitled  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate^  or  Received  Text 
of  the  New  Testament^  published  in  1815,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  presenting  evidence  to  subvert  the  critical  sys- 
tem of  Griesbach,  and  to  establish  the  position  since 
taken  by  professor  Scholz  and  others,  that  the  Byzan- 
tine, and  not  the  Alexandrian,  codices  are  the  most 
worthy  of  reliance.  '  Griesbach 's  theory,'  says  Dr. 
Nolan,  '  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  those  that  have 
unsettled  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  entire  can- 
on. His  corrected  text  can  be  received  only  as  a  proof 
of  the  general  corruption  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 


of  the  faithleBineM  of  the  traditionary  testimony  by 
which  it  is  supported,  since  he  states  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal classes  of  text,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Weatein, 
have  been  interpolated  in  every  part ;  that  the  imtbor- 
ized  Greek  version  exhibits  150,000  various  readings, 
and  has  remained  1400  years  in  its  present  state  of  cor- 
ruption ;  that  there  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  reser- 
vation by  which  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  can  be  saved ;  for  if,  in  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  ages,  corruption  was  prevalent,  whatever  be 
the  text  gathered  out  of  the  immense  number  of  vari- 
ous readings,  it  may  be  as  well  any  other  as  that  orig- 
inally delivered  by  the  inspired  writers.'  Griesbach 
indeed  declares,  in  his  SymboUx  Critioet^  that  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions, 
on  which  his  system  is  founded,  were  grossly  corrupt- 
ed in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles ;  that 
those  which  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem  were  cor- 
rupted in  every  page  by  marginal  scholia  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  fisthers,  and  contained  innumerable 
and  very  serious  errors  ('innumeros  gravissimesqae 
errores*).  He  further  states  in  the  same  treatise  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  printed  editions  of  the 
works  of  Origen,  on  the  fidelity  of  his  difierent  trsn- 
scril)ers,  on  the  accuracy  of  his  quotations,  or,  finally, 
on  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  he  quoted ; 
so  that,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Nolan,  we  have  only  to  take 
his  own  account  of  the  state  in  which  he  finds  the  best 
part  of  bis  materials  to  discover  the  extreme  insecuri- 
ty of  the  fabric  which  he  has  raised  on  such  a  founda- 
tion. *  His  innovations,'  continues  the  Mme  learned 
divine,  *are  formidable  in  number  and  nature ;  his  cor- 
rections proscribe  three  important  passages  (already 
named)  afiecting  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  inspired 
text ;  for  a  proof  once  established  of  its  partial  corrup- 
tion in  important  matters  must  involve  its  character 
for  general  fidelity ;  and  the  deserv^edly  high  charac- 
ter and  singular  merit  of  this  learned  edition  must 
heighten  apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  attempts  thus 
made  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  received  text, 
for  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  its  execution  must  al- 
ways command  respect'"  {Englifh  Cyclop.),  See  Her- 
zog,  ReaUEncykiopadie,  v,  d89 ;  English  Cyclopedia,  s. 
v. ;  Hoefer,  Nou9.  Biogr.  Ginerale^  xxii,  26 ;  Kothe, 
Griesbach's  Leben^eschreibtmg  (Jena,  1812);  Seiler, 
BermeneuticSf  p.  840  sq. ;  Home,  Iniroductum  to  the 
Scriptures,  vol.  ii. 

Oriffen,  Benjamix,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mamaroncck,  New  York,  June  6, 1792. 
When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he 
was  received  into  the  New  York  Conference,  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  that  body  (except  for  a  short  in- 
terval) for  fifty  years.  In  1853  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  his  Conference,  and  continued  in  that  office  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bye,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 
18G1.  Among  the  members  of  his  Conference  he  was 
the  youngest  man  of  his  age ;  his  cheeks  had  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth ;  bis  step  was  firm  and  elastic ;  his  voice 
retained  its  clearness  and  compass  to  the  last;  ^'his 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  His 
activity,  his  vigor,  his  sprightly  humor,  and  his  flow  of 
spirits  seemed  aa  perfect  at  the  last  Conference  he  at- 
tended as  they  had  ever  been.  He  grew  more  and 
more  genial  as  life  advanced,  and  his  Christian  graces 
shone  out  more  clearly.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
punctuality  as  well  as  for  his  patient  labor.  Few  men 
have  performed  more  nnrequited  toil  for  the  Church 
than  he.  He  was  treasurer  for  manv  veare  of  the 
Board  of  Conference  Trustees,  and  also  of  the  Ministers' 
Mutual  Assistance  Society.  He  rendered  his  sen'icea 
with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  without  any  compensa- 
tion. He  had  been  appointed  for  the  third  time  to 
Kingston,  but  never  reached  his  field  of  labor.  God 
had  prepared  for  him  a  mansion  in  heaven,  and  he  en- 
tered it  suddenly.  His  Master  kindly  brought  the 
season  of  earthly  labor  and  eternal  repose  dose  a>  each 
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p.  71.     (G.  B.  D.) 

QrifBii,  Edmund  Dorr,  A.M.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Wyoming,  Pa.,  Sept.  18, 1804. 
£^lj  in  life  he  gave  proofs  of  classical  proficiency  in 
the  composition  of  some  Latin  poams  and  poetic  ver- 
siona,  which  were  considered  to  possess  rare  excellence. 
In  1823  he  passed  A.6.  in  Columbia  College  with  dis- 
tinguished honor;  and  having  studied  theology  two 
years  in  the  New  York  Theological  Seminan*,  he  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  1826.  After  supplying 
for  a  time  a  church  at  Utica,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Gen.Theolog.  Semina- 
ry' ;  he  became  rector  of  St.  Jaipes^s,  New  York,  and  the 
Associate  Church  of  Bloomingdale,  officiating  also  tem- 
porarily in  Christ's  Church,  New  York,  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Lyell.  In  1828,  his  health  failing,  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  visited  England,  France,  and  Ital}'.  On 
his  return  he  commenced  lecturing  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, April  13, 1880,  on  the  History  of  Literature,  con- 
tinning  the  series  which  his  friend.  Prof.  McVickar, 
had  been  obliged  to  suspend  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Griffin's  lectures  had  great  success ;  and  measures 
were  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a  new  chair  of 
history  in  the  college  expressly  for  him,  when,  during 
the  vacation,  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  died  Aug.  31, 1880.  His  MSS.  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  friend  McVicIcar  under 
the  title  Bemains  ofHev.  E.  D,  Griffin  (N,  Y.,2  vols. 
8vo).  They  contain  several  pieces  of  poetry,  some  of 
which  are  in  Latin ;  an  account  of  travels  through 
Italy  and  Switzerland  in  1829 ;  notes  on  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  in  1828,  1829,  and  1830 ;  extracts 
from  his  lectures,  and  some  essays  written  while  a  stu- 
dent. See  McVickar,  Notice  (in  the  Preface  of  the 
Remains  of  R.  E.  G.) ;  Cyclop,  of  American  Literature, 
ii,  391 ;  Christian  Review,  iv,  856 ;  Sprague,  Annals ,  v, 
671. 

Griffin,  Edward  Dorr,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 
1770,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1790  with  distln- 
guisfaed  honor.  After  teaching  for  a  time  at  Derby, 
he  studied  theology  under  the  guidance  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  was  licensed  in  1792.  He  commenced 
his  labors  at  New  Salem,  supplied  at  Farmington,  and 
then  was  called  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  New 
Hartford,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  1795.  In 
1800  he  visited  New  Jersey,  and  supplied  in  Orange  for 
a  short  time,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Newark, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1801,  as  colleague  to 
Dr.  M'Whorter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in  1807. 
In  1808  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union 
College.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bartlett 
professorship  in  Andover,  and  in  1811  was  installed  in 
Park-street  Church,  Boston.  In  1812-13  he  delivered 
his  celebrated  Park-street  lectures.  On  resigning  his 
charge  in  Boston  he  returned  to  Newark,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  1815.  He 
interested  himself  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Africans, 
the  American  Bible  and  United  Foreign  Mission  So- 
cieties.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  president  of  Wil- 
liams College,  and  filled  that  office  most  ably  and  ac- 
ceptably for  fifteen  years,  resigning  it  in  1886,  and  re- 
tiring to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8, 1887. 
His  ministry  was  marked  by  numerous  revivals.  Dr. 
Griffin  was  a  man  of  large  intellectual  proportions. 
'*  The  peculiar  cast  of  his  preaching  and  other  religious 
instructions  and  appeals  was  formed,  more  perhaps 
than  that  of  many  other  great  minds,  by  his  cherished 
habit  of  precise  discrimination  on  the  leading  points 
of  the  prevalent  theology.  In  his  course  of  teaching 
in  mental  philosophy  he  drew  the  current  distinctions 
with  great  accuracy  and  decision.  His  theological 
writings  are  distinguished  by  lucid  and  energetic  state- 
ments of  the  main  points  belonging  to  the  theological 
views  of  the  time,  and  in  sach  statements  his  ability. 


was -not  surpassed  by  any  man  of  the  age.  His  taste 
for  those  theological  distinctions,  his  high  sense  of  their 
value,  and  his  facility  and  satisfaction  in  using  them, 
gave  his  most  rhetorical  pulpit  discourses  remarkable 
internal  coherence  and  compactness,  and  enabled  him 
to  command  the  judgments  of  his  hearers  by  the  force 
of  a  very  stringent  logic.  The  great  prominence  and 
intense  light  in  which  he  placed  some  leading  points 
of  religious  truth  constitute  the  striking  feature  of  his 
theological  discussions..  This  trait  is  conspicuous  in 
his  Park-.street  lectures,  his  work  on  the  Atonement, 
and  some  smaller  publications  on  particular  points  of 
Christian  doctrine.  On  the  whole,  the  position  and 
influence  of  Dr.  Griffin  are  widely  attested  by  the  pro- 
found and  general  respect  for  his  memory,  and  by  the 
evident  fruits  of  his  labors.  His  power  of  clear,  pene- 
trating, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  lofty  and  comprehen- 
sive thought — his  skill  and  force  in  argument,  bis  rhe- 
torical genius  and  culture,  hu  eloquence,  his  majestic 
person  and  manner,  all  pervaded  and  controlled  by  his 
enlightened  roligious  devotion,  performed  efficient  ser- 
vice for  the  Church,  and  placed  him  among  the  great- 
er lights  of  his  age"  (J.  W.  Yeomans,  cited  by  Sprague). 
He  published  The  Extent  of  the  Atonement  (1819, 12mo): 
— Divine  Efficiency  (1833, 12mo) : — Causal  Power  ofRe* 
yeneraiion^  etc.  (1834),  and  numerous  Sermons  Ad- 
dresses, Orations,  and  Lectures,  from  1806  to  1833. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  26 ;  BUiliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1858 ; 
Princeton  Review,  xi,  404 ;  Am.  Bib.  Rep,  iii,  623  iN.A. 
Rev.  xxxiv,  119 ;  Cooke,  Recollections  of  E.  L.  Griffin 
(Boston,  1866, 8vo). 

Griffith,  Benjamin,  a  minister  prominent  among 
the  early  Ba  ptists  in  A  merica.  He  was  bom  in  County 
Cardigan,  South  Wales,  in  1688,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1710,  settling  in  Montgomery  township,  Penn. 
He  was  baptized  in  1711,  called  to  the  ministry  in  1722, 
and  ordained  in  1725.  He  enjoyed  a  successful  minis- 
try', labored  extensively,  and  churches  still  exist  that 
were  formed  in  the  field  of  his  itinerant  labors.  He 
published — ^1.  A  Treatise  of  Church  Discipline  : — 2. 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection: — 3.  An- 
sicer  to  "  The  Divine  Right  of  Infant  Bitpism,"  printed 
by  B.  Franklin,  17-^7.  He  also  wrote  An  Essay  on  the 
Power  and  Duty  of  an  Association,  and  left  it  in  MS.  It 
was  published  in  1832.     He  died  in  1768.    (L.  £.  S.) 

Grlmahaw,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  £ng.,  in  1708,  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  in 
1731.  After  spending  some  years  as  minister  of  To<:1mor- 
den,  near  Rochdale,  ho  was  appointed  in  1742  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Haworth,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1745  he 
entered  into  a  dose  union  with  the  Methodists,  acted 
as  Mr.  Wesley's  assistant  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Haworth  circuit,  and  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1763,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  connection  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  the  author  of  a 
Sermon  in  Defence  of  the  Afethodists,  printed  in  1749, 
and  republished  with  his  biography.  "  He  was  of  a 
cheerful,  generous  turn  of  mind,  very  courteous,  and 
open  as  the  day  in  his  conversation  with  the  people 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  spoke 
with  great  fluency,  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  great 
ability  and  approbation."  Wesley  said  of  him,  *'  He 
carries  fire  wherever  he  goes." — Mylcs,  Life  of  Grim- 
shawf  CTovfthQT,  Portraiture  of  Methodism;  Newton, 
Memoirs  of  Grimshaw  (Lond.  1799,  12mo) ;  Stevens, 
History  of  Methodism,  i,  258 ;  Weslev,  Works,  iv,  117 ; 
vi,  750. 

Grind  On^,  tachan,  to  crush  small,  Exod.  xxxii, 
20;  Deut.  ix,  21;  specially  with  a  hand-mill,  J udg. 
xvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xi,  8 ;  also  tropically,  to  ojyaress  the 
poor  by  exaction,  Isa.  iii,  15.  In  the  expression  '*  let 
my  wife ^rmcf  for  another,"  Job  xxi,  10,  it  is  put  as  the 
picture  of  abject  poverty  and  degradation,  i.  e.  let  her 
become  his  mill-wench  or  menial ;  comp.  Exod.  xi,  5 ; 
Isa.  xlvii,  2).     See  Grits.     In  the  earliest  ages  men 
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took  the  psin>  to  rout  tbe  kernels  of  gnia  (Serv.  ad 
..eB.l,lM).Bnd  to  pound  tbem  (Pliny,  xviii.SS)  in  a 
morLuCSn:^,  nD-ray  wiUi  ■  peatle  (comp,  Numb.  li, 
8),  and  tliia  method  of  propiring  It  ia  atill  FOmmon  (in 
•null  encsmpmcnu)  tmonK  the  modern  Ar^ba  (Bunk- 
hwdt,  Wakaby,  p.  36).  Yet  Iha  hind-mUl  (fijna, 
V-in^,  x«po/iuX.()  15  »n  ancient  invention  (»«  Virgil. 
HoreL  19),  fur  it  wu  early  employed  by  the  Hebreva 
(Numb.  il.  8),  aod  contiaaed  Jn  uee  by  them  to  the 
UteM  age  (being  often  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud  under 
the  name  1^  bi?  n7ni,  or  «n;^  C^n^),  andii  aUII  in 
common  u«9  (in  villn'gei)  aniung  the  Orientali  (Nis- 
huhr,  Baehr.  p.  51 ;  7'rar.  i,  140 ;  comp.  Laborde,  CoBt- 
meidain,  p.  SB).  It  consiated  ortwo  millstonee  (riaut. 
Aiimr.  i\,  1,  lb);  the  upper  one  (SS'^,  tbe  rider,  Deut. 
Ulv,6',  3Saui.Ki,21;or,raUy,  5=-1  rhv,  tht  rider- 
piere.  Judg.  ix,  U;  in  Ureek,  uvoc  or  iniiv\iov,lM. 
eatilbu}  w*a  morabls  and  ilightly  concave,  go  ai  to  fit 
the  iDrface  of  the  autionary  lower  one  (r^innn  n^p), 
Job  ili,  16;  Gr,  fiuXq,  Lat.  mela).  It  was' (in  poor 
families)  worked  bv  tbe  women  (.Shaw,  Trap.  p.  !02 ; 


(•ee  Herod.  Iv,  !,  and  compare  the  tradition  that  kinf 
Zedekiah  wai  thu  kreated,  Ewild,  /jr.  GrKh.  iii,  «&). 
An  allution  to  the  noiae  of  these  mills,  aa  being  wiiDe. 

what  pleaaing  to  the  domestic  ear  (liki  '*    '     ' 


mill,wl 


n  of  home 
,10;  Eeel. 


comforta),  ieemi  to  be  containnl  in  Jer,  x: 
xli,4i  Re*,  xviii.  Si;  othem,  however,  conauur  lueae 
puuges  to  refer  to  tbe  Binding,  or  ntbrr  tcitaming. 
of  the  femalea  employed,  ai  a  means  of  direnion  dar- 
ing their  toil,  or  to  dtowa  tbe  grating  of  the  mill. 
Btonoa  (Hackett,  lUiutra.  nf  Script,  p.  80).  It  waa  not 
lawful  to  diatrain  the  family  hind-mill  for  debt  (Dent, 
xiiv,  6).  In  later  times  Urie  mills,  worlied  by  anes, 
were  tued  (IITin  Vq  D7n^,  Buitorf,  Laiam  CkaU. 
S25S),  as  by  the  Greeks  (>tUa{  6niig,  Uau.  xvili.  6) 
and  Itomans  (aiiiit'  nwifaTit,  Vbitd,  JR.  R.  i,  19,  5 ; 
Coluni.  Tii,  1 :  Ualo.  R.  B.  x,  4 ;  Orid,  Fan.  vi,  S18 ; 
Lucian.  Attn,  xiiviii,  4S ;  ApuleJ.  Jfriun.  vii.  p.  153. 
Bip. :  Ditftn.  iixiii,  7,  IB),  and  as  are  still  foand  i>i 
the  East  (Dnrckhardt,  Sprutkn.  p.  41;  Bobmaon,  i. 
IGl;  Russel,  .4Jcp;»,  i,  100).  (On  the  (object  genu- 
ally.seeF.  L.Gaetse,i>e;iu(rMuwf.Cygn.lT30i  alio 
in  Ugolini  rteiaar.  xiix;  Hohelsel.  De  nM-'i's 


><.Gedaii 


aUo 


SI  de  rii 


.Wome'i  gniMna  U  <i  mi\. 

Joliffe,  TVov.  p.  37;  Iturckhanlt,  .4riii.  p.  187;  Bobin- 
ion,  11,405,650;  Wellsted,  Trnr.  i, 249 ;  Thomson, /.onrf 
and  boot.  \\,i33:  see  Vrnkiatt-n.  A«c.  fjgspl.u.  213  i 
comp.  Ubbns,  TMor.  vli,  i),  but  in  large  household!!, 
where  it  was  severe  toll  (Artemid.  il,  43),  br  slaves 
rArTienXit'iv.  iii,  S(M;  Barckhardt,  .4ru5.  p.  187).  as  a 
female  Gmpla>'ment  (Matt  xxiv,41:  Luke  xvii,  3S), 
and  that  of  the  most  menial  kind  (Exod.  xi,  5 ;  laa. 
xlvil.  2j  Job  xxxi,  10;  comp.  Eccl.  xii,  8:  see  (%». 
vU,  103  Bf|. ;  Simonid.  Iitmb.  fb  aq. ;  Plant.  Mtre.  ii,  3, 
ft!;Theaiihr.aar.5;  An<tnph.A'Ht.]358:  Callimacb. 
M  DeL  3-12),  iHit  also  as  a  male  Usk,  eapecislly  in  pan- 
ishmenl  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  Lani.v.l3;  compare  Terent. 
.liiKlr.  i,  2,  29 :  Plant,  nm.  V,  S,  M;  Annar.  i,  1.16; 
ti)klie.'u%*i:  »loiidl.l.i,  16;  Polluc.  <>>H»n.  iii.  8  : 
Cic.  QhwI.  I,  2,  4 :  »«  Cod.  Tttodo,.  jiiv,  8,  7).  aiich 
culprits  beiBg  cl^lv  fettered  (Terent.  P/inrwt.  ii,  3, 19 ; 
Plant  iVrt  i,  1,  21  sq.).  and  even  blinded  (Judg.  xvi, 
21),  by  which  meina  the  giddiness  arising  from  per- 
petually going  round  was  at  tbe  same  time  avoided 


ale,  dan.  d'iiit.  iii,  441  iq.). 

— WiiMr,  ii,  119.    See  Hili. 

The  oRiKOBBs  (ni:!!:*,  le- 

rlvmoA',  fem.  nva  grimdimg, 

Uy  allusion  to  female*  so  em- 
ployed) of  Eccles.  xiii,  3,  are 
evidently  Uie  terik,  whose  de- 
cay is  an  evidence  of  old  age 
(comp.  r\irvs,  taduatak',  mill, 
■■Brinding,"ver.4).    See  Ca- 


Grludal,  Edhviid.D.D., 

arc  h  liishnp  of  Can  lerbury ,  waa 
bom  in  the  vear  151f ,  in  CoiD- 
berland.  He  wa*  edacated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  waa  on  all  oco- 
aiona  diatinguished  aa  a  learn- 
ed man  at  the  nnirersilr.  In 
1550  he  wai  aelected  by  Rid- 
ley, bishop  of  London,  as  his 
cbsplain.  In  1553,  on  tha 
death  of  king  Edwanl  VI, 
apprehending  the  perwcnthm 
of  the  PnitesUnts.  be  fled  to 
StTB&burg.  in  Germany,  where 


ing  his  r 

devoted  mncb  time  (o  the  du- 
ties of  religion,  to  his  studiep,  to  tbe  matter  of  the  con- 
troversies at  Frankfort  and  to  aasistiug  Mr.  John  Fox 
in  bis  Martgnlnfft/.  In  15a8.  Gtindal,  on  tbe  acceaiion 
of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  crown,  returned  to  Knglaud ; 
waa  diligently  employed  in  tbe  refonnation  of  relig- 
ion ;  Bsairted  in  public  disputations ;  preathed  at  the 
court  and  at  St  Fanl's  with  great  xeal  and  pirtr;  and 
in  IbiS,  on  tbe  removal  of  Bonner,  bisbop  of  London, 


16  quee; 


ought  n. 


«  fit  to 


He  reluctantly  accepted  the  office,  bat  noldy  dis- 
charged its  duties.  In  1675  he  was  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  see  of  Canterbury-,  but  in  1&7G,  oppos- 
ing the  queen  in  some  ofherarbitrary  proceedings  con- 
cerning eccleaiaatical  affairs,  he  was  seqnei^tered  from 
his  ofBee.  In  1582  be  offered  bis  resignation,  but  he- 
fore  the  measure  was  cfflnpleted,  be  died  on  Ibe  6lb  of 
Jnly,  1583.  at  Croydon.  Grindal  was  a  man  of  sincere 
personal  piety,  and  of  great  linnnesa  artd  resolntioo, 
though  of  a  mild  and  affable  temper  and  fMrndly  dia- 
posilion.     In  the  tUns  in  which  he  lived,  he  waa  ce)» 
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brated  for  bis  epiaoq[Md  abilities  and  admirablo  endow- 
ments for  spiritual  government,  as  well  as  his  singular 
learning.  The  High  -  churchmen  call  him  an  ultra- 
Protestant,  from  the  &vor  ho  showed  to  the  Puritans, 
and  from  his  abhorrence  of  Romanizing  tendencies. 
His  Bemains^  edited  for  the  Parlcer  Society,  appeared  in 
Cambridge,  1848  (8vo).>-^ones,  Chri$Uan  Bing.  p.  199; 
Neal,  Hittory  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  i ;  Burnet,  Hittory  of 
the  RffomuMtion^  vols,  ii,  ill;  Strype,  Life  and  Acts  of 
Ahp.  (Jrindai  (Oxford,  1821, 8vo). 

Gris'O^old,  Alexander  Viets,  D.P.,  a  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  April  22, 
1766,  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  died  in  Boston  Feb.  15, 
1843.  He  early  evinced  great  capacity,  and  attained 
considerable  proficiency  in  Greek:  and  Latin,  but  unto- 
ward circumstances  thwarted  his  desire  of  taking  a  col- 
legiate course.  After  studying  law  for  several  rears, 
he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  orders  in  1794,  officiating  in  the  parishes  of 
Plymouth,  Harwinton,  and  Litchfield ;  was  ordained  in 
1795,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  three  parishes 
named  until  1804,  when  ho  accepted  Bristol  parish,  R.  I. 
In  1809  be  was  chosen  rector  of  SL  Michaers,  Litcl)flcld, 
and  bad  accepted  the  call,  but,  being  elected  in  May, 
1810,  bishop  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  then  embracing 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine,  the  purposed  change  was  not  consummated. 
He  was  consecrated  in  May,  1811,  and  for  some  years 
discharged  the  double  duty  of  bishop  and  parish  priest 
"  The  year  1812  was  signalized  by  an  extensive  revi- 
val of  religion  under  bis  ministry,"  and  **  again  and 
again  his  flock  was  visited  with  similar  seasons  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  In  reply  to 
objections  made  against  such  "awakenings  or  reforma- 
tions," he  published  some  papers  on  "  Prayer-meetings 
and  Revivals,"  in  which  he  ably  and  zealously  vindi- 
cates them  from  *'  the  exaggerated  charges  of  disorder, 
fanaticism,  and  delusion,"  and  maintains  that  under 
proper  guidance  they  promote  the  religious  life  and 
power  of  the  Church.  Yielding  to  the  general  desire 
that  his  residence  should  be  more  centrally  located  fur 
his  diocese,  in  1829  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Peter's,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  removed  thither  in  1830. 
He  remuned  in  Salem  nntil  1835,  when  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  his  independent  episcopal  support, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  exclusively  to  his  episcopal  duties.  In  1842 
he  was  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
bishop,  whose  consecration  was  his  last  ordaining  act. 
He  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  Bishop  Griswold 
was  eminently  distinguished  among  the  clergy  of  his 
Church  for  hu  evangelical  spirit  and  earnest  relis^ous 
life.  His  chief  works  are,  On  the  Reformation  and  the 
Apoitolic  Office  (Boston,  12mo) :— Sermons  (Phila.  1830, 
8vo) : — Prayers  (N.  Y.) : — Remarks  on  Social  Prayer- 
meetings  (Boston,  1858, 12mo).  See  Stone,  Life  of  Bish- 
op Griswold  (Phila.  1844, 8vo) ;  Sprague,  A  nncU^,  v,  415 
-425;  Christian  05«err«r,  July,  1843 ;  Allibone,  D»e<. 
of  Authors,  i,  744.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Grits  from  wheat  appears  from  the  Sept.  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  19 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  22,  to  be  designated  by  the  Heb. 
r.lB^,  riphoth  (Vulg.  ptisance,  A.  V.  "ground  com," 
**  wheat'').  This  kind  of  meol  food  is  still  very  com- 
mon in  the  East,  and  the  Turks  especially  employ  it  in 
time  of  war  (Fatier,  in  Harmer,  ii,  26).  On  the  con- 
trary, the  '^b^j  hali\  or  **  parched  com,"  of  2  Sam. 

xvii,  28,  appears  to  be  the  roasted  kernels  of  the  newly- 
ripe  grain,  which  is  still  eaten  in  that  manner  in  Pal- 
estine (Robinson,  ii,  668).     See  Corn. 

Grizzled  (^~i^,  harod',  spotted),  party-colored  or 
variegated,  as  goats  (Gen.  xxxi,  10, 12)  or  horses  (Zech. 
vi,  8,  6). 

Groin.  The  edge  formed  by  an  intersection  of  two 
vaults  (or  curved  ceilings).  During  the  early  part  of 
the  Romanesque  period  the  groms  were  left  perfectly 


plain,  but  later,  and  especially  through  the  Gothic  pe- 
riod, they  were  invariably  covered  with  ribs  (or  mould- 
ings).—Parker,  Diet,  of  Architecture  (Oxford,  1864). 
(G.  F.  C.) 

Gronisgen  School.    See  Hofstede. 

GroningenlBts,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  who 
met  at  certain  stated  periods  in  the  city  of  Groningen. — 
Mosheim,  CA.  History,  cent,  xvii,  div.  ii,  pt.  ii,  cb.  v,  §  3. 

Ghroot,  Geert  (Lst.  Gerhardus  Magntu),  was  Liom 
at  Deventer  in  1340,  studied  in  Paris,  and  subsequent- 
ly taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  Cologne.  Be- 
ing possessed  of  a  considerable  property  and  of  several 
prebends,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  luxurious  life, 
from  which  he  was  recalled  by  a  serious  sickness  and 
the  impressive  exhortations  of  a  friend,  the  Carthusian 
Henry  Aeger.  Thoroughly  reformed,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Monkhnysen,  near  Antwerp ;  but  he  left 
it  again  after  three  years,  in  order  to  become  a  travel- 
ling preacher.  In  union  with  Florence  Radwyn,  he 
establiiihed  at  Deventer  the  Society  of  the  Brethren 
of  Common  Life,  which  was  sanctioned  in  1876  by 
Gregory  XI.  He  died  at  Deventer  of  the  plague, 
August  20,  1384.  He  wrote  De  Veridica  PretUcatione 
Evangelu: — De  Sacris  Libris  Studendis  (both  in  Kern- 
pis.  Opera,  U  iii).  Thirty-three  treatises  of  his  remain 
in  MS.  See  UUmann,  Refot-mers  before  the  Reformat 
tion,  vol.  i ;  Bobringer,  Kirefte  Christi,  vol.  ii,  pt.  iii, 
p.  612-644 ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v.  Groot. 
See  Bbbthrbn  of  the  Comiion  Life. 

Groot,  De.    See  G&otxub  ;  Hofstede. 

Gropper,  Johann,  a  Gennan  Romanist  divine,  was 
born  at  Soest  in  15(11,  became  successively  canon  of 
Cologne,  provost  of  Bonn,  and  archdeacon  and  provost 
of  St  Gereon  of  Cologne.  He  convoked  a  provincial 
synod  in  1536  with  the  intention  of  effecting  some  re- 
forms, and  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charles  V  to  the 
religious  assembly  of  1541  at  Regensburg ;  he  is  even 
said  to  have  framed  the  Interim  which  was  there  de- 
cided on.  In  1548  be  went  to  Soest,  to  reform  the 
churches  of  that  placfe  agreeably  to  the  Interim.  In 
1551,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  pope  called  him  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  him.  Here  he  died,  March  12, 1558. 
Gropper  belonged  to  the  class  of  milder  Romanists  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  sought  to  reunite  the 
Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  means  of  con- 
ciliatory measures.  His  principal  works  are,  Antidi- 
dagma  (against  the  archbishop  Hermann,  Cologne, 
1544)  '.—InstituHo  catkolica  (1550):— Von  wahrer  u,  bid- 
bendir  Gegenwart  d,  Leibes  u.  Blutes  Christi  (1556): — 
Capita  insfitutionis  ad  pietatem  (1557),  etc. — Herzog, 
Real-Encykl.  s.  v. ;  Dieringer,  Kathol,  Zeitschrifl  (vol. 
ii,  1844). 

Groflseteste,  Groce-teate,  Grostest,  Grost- 
head,  Groshead  (Capito,  *'Qui  cognominatus  est 
a  pluribus  Grobsum-caput,"  THvet,),  Robert,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  states- 
man, mathematician,  astronomer,  natural  philosopher, 
poet,  moralist,  and  teacher,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  various  forms  of  the  name  indi- 
cate that  it  was  a  descriptive  epithet,  agnomen,  or  by- 
name, rather  than  a  family  desijjnation,  which  was  still 
no  common  appenda^o.  The  nickname  has  been  ren- 
dered historical  by  tha  career  of  its  bearer,  who  con- 
tended with  pope  and  king,  was  the  early  counsellor 
of  Simon  De  Montfort,  the  teacher,  patron,  and  firiend 
of  Roger  Bacon  and  Adam  De  Marisco,  the  colleague 
of  the  scarcely  less  eminent  Robert  Bacon  and  Richard 
Fitzakre.  He  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  first 
translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  English^  and  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  his  con- 
tinued reputation  is  mainly  due  to  his  strenuous  and 
bold  resistance  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  at 
home,  and  to  the  vices  of  the  papal  court.  The  thir- 
teenth century  is  one  of  the  most  active,  bustling, 
eventful,  and  important  in  the  whole  series  of  the  ages. 
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It  li  crowded  with  great  personages.  It  ia  full  of 
mighty  eveata  attendant  on 

The  spirit  of  the  yesr^  to  eome. 
Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  life. 

Not  the  leaat  notable  of  these  mutations  occnrred  In 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  laid,  in  the 
midst  of  anarchy  and  strife,  the  foundations  of  the 
English  Church,  the  English  juris{Mrudencef  the  Eng- 
Ibh  liberties,  the  English  language,  literature,  philuso- 
phy,  and  science.  In  all  of  these  movements  Robert 
Grosseteste  was  concerned,  and  on  all  these  forma  of 
national  development  he  left  the  impress  of  hia  geolns 
and  character. 

Life. — Robert  Grosseteste  waa  bom,  abont  1175,  at 
Stradbroolce,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England.  His 
origin  was  extremely  humble,  and  little  ia  known  of 
his  early  career  except  that  he  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
that  law,  physic,  and  divinity  all  received  his  atten* 
tion.  He  is  supposed  to  have  extended  hia  education 
at  Paris,  and  to  have  held  a  chair  in  its  university. 
He  owed  his  first  ecclesiastical  appointment  apparently 
to  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  to  whom  he  had  been  com- 
mended by  a  letter  of  Giraldna  Cambrensia.  His  su- 
perior died  in  1199,  but  his  character  and  talents  se- 
cured promotion.  Between  1214  and  1232  he  held  suc- 
cessively the  archdeaconries  of  Wilts,  Northampton, 
and  Leicester,  and  various  other  livings,  including  the 
prebend  of  Clifton  at  Lincoln.  In  1224,  At  the  request 
of  Agnellus,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  he  became 
reader  in  the  recentlv  founded  Franciscan  school  at 
Oxford,  and  inaugurated  the  brilliant  career  of  that 
university  (Eccleston,  De  Adreniu  Fratrum  Minorum^ 
c.  v.).  This  function  he  discharged  till  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopate.  It  was  probably  during  these  years 
that  he  was  rector  sckolarum^  or  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  waa  associated  with  Robert  Bacon,  the 
head  of  the  Dominican  school  there.  In  Jan  uary,  1282, 
he  contemplated  a  visit  to  Rome,  but  was  retained  by 
his  bishop.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  he  had  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  and  resigned  all  his  prefer- 
ments in  the  Church  except  his  prebendal  stall  at  Lin- 
coln. His  own  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  perpetu- 
ated in  his  letters  to  his  sister  and  to  his  friend  {Epp, 
viii,  ix).  During  this  year  he  had  undertaken  the  de- 
fence of  the  Jews  against  the  outrageous  persecutions 
and  criminations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  since 
the  Jewish  massacre  at  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  He 
further  manifested  his  solicitude  for  them  by  laboring 
for  their  conversion.  His  zeal  is  illustrated  by  his 
V  Letter  and  his  treatise  De  Cestatione  LegctUum.  His 
acquisition  of  Hebrew  may  have  been  the  cause  or  the 
consequence  of  this  intervention.  In  1235  he  was 
elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  His  promotion  is 
commemorated  by  our  earliest  Englisn  poet,  Robert  of 
Gloucester : 

Mairtcr  Koberd  Groce  teote  thuike  ser  waa  al  eo 

Isacred  bi&sop  of  LiDcolae  at  Seinte  Edmnnde  at  Hedlnge. 

His  duties  were  onerous ;  the  diocese  was  the  largest 
and  the  most  populous  in  the  realm  {Ep.  xU).  His 
new  cares  did  not  diminish  at  any  time  his  active  in- 
terest in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  owned  his 
jurisdiction. 

When  he  accepted  the  niitrc  there  was  general  dis- 
order among  the  ecclesiastics  subjected  to  him ;  there 
was  a  total  want  of  settled  discipline  {  there  was  con- 
stant recalcitration  against  authority;  there  was  re- 
fractoriness in  his  own  chapter,  which  eventuated  in 
protracted  contention ;  ignorance,  licentionsneps,  simo- 
ny, and  greed  were  prevalent.  There  was  twofold  and 
simultaneous  danger  from  royal  rapacity  and  papal  ex- 
action. His  position  was  full  of  annoyance  and  haz- 
ard, but  he  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  correction 
of  abuses,  to  the  resistance  to  encroachment,  and  to  the 
earnest  performance  of  his  solemn  functions.  He  first 
set  his  own  house  in  order,  and  reformed  the  episcopal 
establishment.     A  detailed  and  interesting  ordinance 


waa  prepared  for  the  governance  of  his  honsehold  (J/bit. 
FrancUc.  Append,  ix).  The  sons  of  the  highest  nobles, 
among  them  those  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  were  intrust- 
ed to  him  for  training.  He  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
posed for  these  ileva  his  manual  De  Aforibus  Pueri  ctd 
Afeiuttm^  which  is  an  early  tvpe  of  the  popular  Bfamg 
Puer  ad  MentOMy  of  which  so  many  variations  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Fumivall  in  The  Babtfs'  Bobe. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  episcoiwey  hs  commenced  the 
visitation  of  the  parishes,  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
etc.,  under  his  rule.  He  frequently  encountered  dis- 
obedience, but  he  proceeded  with  energy  and  firmness. 
The  enmity  thus  provoked  stimulated  an  attempt  to 
poison  him.  His  life  was  saved  by  his  friend  and 
leech,  John  de  S.  Giles.  One  of  his  reformatory  meas- 
ures has  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  medisval 
literature  and  antiquities.  He  suppressed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  *'  Feast  of  Fools'*  in  his  cathedral,  de«gnat- 
ing  it  as  "  vanUtxte  pieman  H  voiuptaUbui  tjntrctan,  Deo 
odibile  ei  dtomoni  amcAile**  (Ep,  xxxii).  The  charac- 
ter of  this  festival  is  copiously  illustrated  in  the  addi- 
tions to  Du  Cange  (tit.  Kalendai).  Warton  has  con- 
founded it  with  the  Fatmn  Adnorum^  which  took  place 
on  the  Nativit3%  not  on  the  Circumcision.  The  bishop 
also  prohibited  Scot-Ales  in  chapters,  synods,  and  on 
holy  days.  His  earnestness  for  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  his  diocese,  for  the  maintenance  of  religions 
puritj',  and  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  ia 
shown  by  his  Pastoral  Letter  or  Constitutiona  in  1238 
(Ep,  lii) ;  by  his  refusal  to  confer  benefices  on  unworthy 
persons,  even  when  powerfully  connected  and  sustain- 
ed {Epp,  xlix,  lii,  Ixxiv) ;  by  his  opposition  to  tile 
king's  appointment  of  clerks  as  justices  in  eyre  (^Epp. 
xxvii,  XX viii,  Ixxii) ;  by  his  anxiety  to  purchase  from 
John  de  Foxton  his  copies  of  the  sacred  Scripturea 
{Ep,  xxxiii);  by  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the 
scholars  of  Oxford  after  their  riotous  attack  on  cardi- 
nal Otho,  and  by  his  consideration  for  them  on  other 
occasions.  To  Grosseteste  is  duo  the  special  jurisdic- 
tion conceded  to  the  university  in  1244,  a  privilege  ob- 
tained by  Cambridge  only  sixty  years  later.  His  rig- 
orous episcopal  visitations  induced  expostulations  from 
Adam  de  Marisco,  and  furnished  a  text  for  the  cen- 
sures of  Matthew  Paris.  They  culminated  in  the 
great  contention  of  1239  with  his  canons,  which  was 
only  settled  six  ^'ears  later  by  pontifical  decree.  Its 
commencement  is  marked  by  an  elaborate  epistle  or 
essay,  which  asserts  the  episcopal  rights  through  all  the 
ponderous  forms  of  scholastic  reasoning  (Ep.  cxxvii). 
The  question  of  the  limits  of  authorit}*  and  obedience, 
and  of  the  respective  boundaries  of  concurrent  or  con- 
flicting authorities,  was  indeed  the  mun  root  of  discoid 
in  all  the  great  debates  of  Church  and  State,  of  tho  pa- 
pacy and  the  empire,  in  the  tiiirteenth  century. 

While  this  controversy  was  in  progress  Grosseteste 
displayed  his  accustomed  energy  in  manifold  direc- 
tions. He  maintains  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  king,  with  the  queen,  with  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  the  legate,  with  the  cardinals,  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  to  both 
of  which  orders  he  was  warmly  attached.  He  gives 
constant  advice  to  De  Montfort  in  his  oscillating  for- 
tunes ;  he  constantly  seeks  it  for  himself  from  Adam 
de  Marisco.  He  keeps  up  and  extends  his  studies  in 
many  wa^'s.  With  the  assistance  of  a  Greek  monk 
from  St.  Alban's  and  other  scholars,  he  translated  the 
spurious  Testament*  of  the  XII  Patrutrchs^  and  other 
Greek  works.     This  version  of  the  Testaments  mav 

«r 

have  originated  the  tradition  that  he  translated  the 
Bible.  He  resisted  the  scandalous  appointment  of 
Italians,  Poitevina,  Proven9al8,  and  Savoyards  to  the 
rich  benefices  as  they  fell  vacanL  He  opposed  the 
extravagance  and  favoritism  of  the  king,  and  in  1244 
secured  the  united  reply  of  the  "  Committee  of  XII  on 
royal  expenditures"  that  they  would  not  grant  the  aids 
I  demanded  without  a  pledge  of  the  reformation  of 
!  abuses  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  by  the  com- 
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mission  fbr  the  king's  benefit  This  vas  the  prelada 
to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the  Barons'  War.  In 
Noyember  of  this  year,  bishop  Grosseteste,  with  his 
fHcnd  and  habitual  adviser,  brother  Adam,  proceeds  to 
the  papal  coart  to  look  after  the  sppeal  of  bis  chapter 
on  the  subject  of  visitation.  He  is  thus  present  at  the 
General  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  which  had  been 
summoned  for  the  condemnation,  excommunication, 
and  deposition  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  He  does 
not  appear  prominent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  grand 
assemblage.  His  remote  diocese,  his  resistance  to  pa- 
pal aggression,  the  connection  of  Frederick  with  Henry 
III  of  England  and  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  may 
have  precluded  any  ardent  sympathy  with  the  furious 
arrogance  of  Innocent  IV.  But  his  own  letters  and 
his  snbaeqnent  conduct  show  that  he  sustained  the 
general  action  of  the  pontiff,  whose  cause  was  assured- 
ly that  of  national  liberty  and  independence  against 
the  menace  of  nniversal  imperialism.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  ominous  year  Grosseteste  returned  to  England, 
having  obtained  a  satisfactoiy  decision  in  regard  to  his 
authority.  His  right  of  visitation  was  acknowledged, 
but  a  comparison  of  his  letters  with  the  statements  of 
Matthew  Paris  demonstrates  that  he  did  not  obtain  all 
that  he  demanded  from  the  pope.  It  is  equally  erro- 
neous to  sup])ose  that  he  sacrificed  any  principle  in  urg- 
ing the  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  subsidy  granted 
to  Boniface,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
is  no  abatement  of  his  principle  or  of  hia  resolution. 
He  resumes  his  visitations,  and  extends  them  to  the 
rich  monasteries.  They  provoke  firesh  opposition,  and 
occasion  fresh  complications.  At  the  king's  request, 
he  writes  upon  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  sacer- 
dotal and  kingly  powers.  Despite  of  all  obstacles,  he 
sturdily  maintains  his  course.  He  contends  in  Parlia- 
ment against  the  exactions  of  the  king  and  the  intru- 
sion of  foreigners  into  English  benefices.  He  contin- 
ues his  anxious  supervision  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;  is  sedulous  in  oflices  of  prudence  and  charity,  es- 
pecially in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  poor  scholars. 
He  is  indefatigable  in  his  own  pursuits.  To  this  pe- 
riod must  be  referred  the  affectionate  letter  of  Adam 
de  Marisco  dissuading  him  from  excessive  study : 
^^Numqmd  non  at  femperandau  labor  Utter cUit  gtudu 
quod  indubitanter  nottis  quia  tiialet  gpirihu  exhattrit 
et  aUenuat  corpori*  habUudmemy  exanperat  qfeeHonem 
et  rationem  obnubilatf"  ....  {Ep.  xxxix.)  The 
renewed  resistance  to  his  visitations,  particularly  by 
the  monasteries,  the  dissensions  thus  engendered,  and 
his  differences  with  Boniface  of  Savoy,  his  arch- 
bishop, and  the  uncle  of  the  queen,  compelled  him  to 
make  another  visit  to  Lyons  in  1250.  He  was  coolly 
received  by  Innocent,  and,  at  the  close  of  an  excited 
conversation,  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  money,  money,'  how 
powerful  you  are,  especially  at  the  court  of  Rome!" 
He  had  anticipated  the  denunciations  of  Dante  and 
Petrareh.  He  gave  larger  development  to  his  hon- 
est indignation  in  the  celebrated  sermon  on  papal 
abuses  which  he  preached  on  the  13th  of  May  before 
the  pope  and  three  of  the  cardinals.  This  daring  re- 
buke was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  fiivor  at  court, 
and  he  turned  his  fiice  homeward  in  December  "frt»* 
iis  et  vacttui,'*  He  came  back  wounded  in  spirit,  and 
burdened  with  age,  care,  and  anxiety  for  the  future. 
He  contemplated  the  resignation  of  his  bishopric — no 
unusual  procedure  at  that  time — and  seclusion  with  his 
books ;  but  be  was  induced  to  renounce  this  purpose  by 
the  representations  of  Adam  de  Marisco  and  other 
friends — perhaps  by  the  authority  of  the  areh  bishop — 
and  the  fear  that  the  temporalities  would  be  despoiled 
by  the  king  during  the  vacancy.  The  determination 
to  retain  his  high  ofiice  was  marked  by  increased  vig- 
or in  the  repression  of  scandals.  Matthew  Paris  cen- 
sures with  great  bitterness  his  severity  in  putting  down 
monastic  luxury,  but  admits  the  righteousness  of  his 
purpose.  His  first  open  breach  with  the  pope  occurred 
at  this  time.    He  had  refused  the  pontifical  request  to 


induct  an  Italian,  Ignorant  of  English,  into  a  rich  cure. 
He  was  suspended  for  a  short  lime  in  consequence. 
This  did  not  arrest  his  reforming  ardor.  He  excom- 
municated an  unworthy  nominee  of  the  king's,  and 
placed  an  interdict  on  the  chnreh  to  which  he  had  been 
presented.  In  the  great  Parliament  of  London,  Octo- 
ber 13, 1252,  he  opposed  the  king's  demands,  fortified 
by  the  pope's  bull,  and  induced  bis  brethren  to  join  In  a 
firm  refiisal  of  the  application  for  a  new  subsidy.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  a  computation  made  of  the  in- 
comes of  the  Italians  beneficed  in  England  by  Inno- 
cent, and  found  that  they  reached  70,000  marks,  or 
thrice  the  clear  revenue  of  the  crewn.  He  addressed 
a  formal  appeal  to  the  lords  and  commonalty  of  Eng- 
land to  suppress  this  disastrous  spoliation  (^Ep,  cxxxi). 
It  was  the  first  direct  claim  of  popular  support  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  dlssenrions,  and  indicated  the 
course  to  Simon  de  Montfort  as  a  popular  leader.  His 
conduct  was  still  more  decided  and  menacing  at  the 
Parliament  of  May,  1253.  In  this  year,  the  last  of  his 
long  and  usefiil  life,  Grosseteste  gave  the  final  afifhmt 
to  Innocent  IV,  and  by  one  notable  act,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  whole  previous  career,  secured  the 
highest  public  favor,  and  won  the  renown  by  which  he 
is  chiefly  remembered.  He  rejected  the  pope's  de* 
mand  of  a  canonry  at  Lincoln  for  his  nephew,  Fred- 
erick di  Lavagna,  conveying  his  refusal  in  a  letter  of 
strong  argument  and  striking  condemnation  of  the  per- 
nicious "  Moii-oftftoMfM"  and  **prwMoiM"  of  the  papal 
procedure.  It  was  a  note  of  preparation  for  Edward 
Ill's  celebrated  "  Statute  of  Provisors**  nearly  a  hun- 
dred 3'ean  afterwards  (1344).  This  sharp  letter  con- 
cludes with  the  declaration  ^^JUialiUr  et  obedienter  non 
obedio,  contradieo,  et  rebeUo"  {Ep.  cxxviii).  The  pope 
was  thrown  into  uncontrollable  rage  by  this  letter,  but 
his  rage  was  exchanged  for  equally  unseemly  joy  when 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  Grosseteste  within  the  year. 
This  event  occurred  at  Buckden  on  the  9th  of  Oct., 
1258.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
where  they  were  joined  about  four  yean  later  by  those 
of  his  friend,  Adam  de  Marisco,  **God  so  providingthat, 
as  they  were  lovely  and  amiable  in  their  lives,  so  in 
death  they  should  not  be  divided"  {Lanereott  Chroni- 
de). 

The  contemporaneous  and  posthumous  fame  of  Gros- 
seteste insured  a  copious  crop  of  legends.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  prophesied  the  ensuing  civil  war, 
which  he  might  have  done  without  any  extraordinary 
illumination.  On  the  night  of  his  death,  bells  ring- 
ing in  the  sky  were  heard  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  London, 
and  by  some  Franciscan  friare  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  appeared  in  a  portentous  dream  to  Innocent  IV  in 
his  last  illness.  Miracles  were  attributed  to  him,  and 
in  1807  the  king  requested  his  canonization.  To  him 
was  also  ascribed  the  talking  head  of  brass,  which  has 
been  sometimes  assigned  to  Friar  Bacon,  and  some- 
times to  Friar  Bungay ;  but  this  arose  fh>m  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  magician,  and  not  as  a  saint.  His  books  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford,  out  Of  friend- 
ship for  Adam  de  MariM;o,  or  out  of  regard  for  the 
school  which  he  had  taught,  governed,  cherished,  and 
organized.  The  services  rendered  by  Robert  Grosse- 
teste to  the  University  of  Oxford  have  been  too  little 
appreciated. 

Character^  AcquiremerUSy  and  fnfiaenee. — ^There  waa 
no  one  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  who  led  a  more 
blameless  life,  or  displayed  higher  excellences  than 
Grosseteste :  Matthew  Paris,  whose  temperament  and 
associations  bred  prejudice,  attests  his  pre-eminent  vii^ 
tues.  The  elegance  of  his  manners  attracted  admiring 
comment ;  the  placidity  and  placability  of  bis  disposi* 
tion  equalled  his  unyielding  resolution.  The  eulogy 
pronounced  upon  him  after  his  death  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford  was  entirely  just :  "  No  one  knew  him  to 
neglect  any  good  action  appropriate  to  his  office  or  his 
charge  from  fear  of  any  man ;  he  was  ever  ready  for 
martyrdom  if  the  sword  of  the  executioner  should  pre- 
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lent  itself."     Thit  testimony  is  re-echoed  bj  Adam  de 
Marisco.     He  was  essentially  a  reformer  without  be- 
ing an  innovator.   He  *^  stood  upon  the  ancient  ways" 
to  restore,  preserve,  or  improve  what  was  good  and 
old.     In  this  sense  he  was  a  reformer  in  Church  and 
State,  in  education,  in  letters,  and  in  philosophy.     He 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  refwmer  before  the  Refor- 
mation— as  a  herald  of  either  Lollardism  or  Luther- 
anism.     His  career  tended  to  that  result,  but  it  was 
unforeseen  and  undesigned.     He  is  devoted  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Church,  solicitous  for  Catholic  orthodoxy, 
imbued  with  the  spirit,  sentiments,  and  doctrines  of  Ms 
communion.     These  points  are  abundantly  confirmed 
by  his  letters  (^Epp,  Ixxii,  cxxii).     Notwithstanding 
the  sternness  and  severity  of  his  ministry,  there  was 
great  gentleness  in  his  demeanor,  with  moderation  and 
prudence  in  his  private  and  public  counsels.   He  seems 
to  have  had  withal  a  very  moderate  opinion  <^  his  own 
judgment,  and  habitually  sought  aid  from  others  whom 
be  deemed  wiser  than  himself.     He  was  easily  charm- 
ed with  simple  amusements,  enjoyed  a  jest,  and  had  a 
rich  vein  of  native  humor,  as  numerous  anecdotes  at- 
test.    This  lofty  character  was  sustained  and  irradi- 
ated by  transcendent  genius  and  splendid  accomplish- 
ments.    These  can  be  only  imperfectly  appreciated 
from  his  remains  published  or  preserved.     They  must 
be  estimated  ftom  the  commendations  of  his  own  and 
of  immediately  succeeding  times.  .  His  pupil,  Roger 
Bacon,  calls  him  *^ tcgnaUisgitnus  LcUinoruniy"  and  '^so- 
pientusimui  theoloffUi  et  optimus  homo"  {Opus  Mimui,  p. 
817,  320),  and  remarks  that  "Groeseteste  alone  knew 
the  sciences"  {Opus  Ttrt.  c.  x ;  Compend,  Stud,  c.  viii); 
that  '*  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Brother  Adam  de 
Marisco,  were  perfect  in  all  wisdom,  and  that  no  more 
were  perfect  in  philosophy"  tlian  these  two,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  and  Aristotle,  and  Solomon  {Qp,  Tert.  c.  xxxi) ; 
that  the  said  Robert  and  Adam  were  *Hhe  greatest 
clerks  in  the  world,  perfect  in  divine  and  human  knowl- 
edge' '  {Ibid.  c.  xxiii).  Ty ssington  speaks  of  h im ,  ^ '  evjui 
comparatio  cut  omnet  doctores  modernaa  est  relut  compct- 
ratio  $oU»  ad  Utnam  quando  ediptatur.^^    The  range  of 
his  acquirements  will  be  partially  illustrated  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  writings.     He  is  credited 
with  a  consummate  master}-  of  idl  existing  science, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  three  learned  professions. 
Roger  Bacon  distinctly  assigns  to  him  the  adoption  or 
the  inauguration  of  the  Experimental  Method  (Comp. 
Stud,  c.  viii).   Several  poems,  Latin,  French,  and  even 
English,  are  attributed  to  him ;  and  he  certainly  en- 
couraged the  use  of  the  English  tongue  in  preaching, 
and  it  may  have  been,  from  his  employment  of  the  still 
rude  vernacular,  that  he  became  tlie  most  popular  as 
well  as  powerful  preacher  of  his  day.     He  is  reputed 
to  have  been  famUiar  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  we 
are  assured  that  he  attained  only  in  advanced  life  a 
sufficient  mastery  of  the  former  to  translate  Greek 
books  {Rog.  Bacon^  Op.  Tert.  c.  xxv),  and  then  not  with- 
out more  comp>etent  assistance  {Comp.  Stud.  c.  viii). 
The  vast  influence  which  he  exercisied  over  his  con- 
temporaries and  our  succeeding  times  is  ably  present- 
ed by  Luard  {Pref.  p.  Ixxxv,  ix) :  "  No  one,"  says  he, 
*^  had  a  greater  influence  upon  English  thought  and 
English  literature  for  the  two  centuries  which  followed 
his  time ;  few  books  will  be  found  that  do  not  contain 
some  quotations  from  Lincolniensis,  '*  the  great  clerk 
Grostest." 

Writingt, — ^The  works  of  Grosseteste  have  been  di- 
versely reported  at  200  and  300.  The  difference  of 
estimation,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  may 
be  explained  by  loose  modes  of  enumeration,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  comparison  of  the  lists  of  Roger  Bacon's 
treatises  with  his  actual  remains.  Divisions  or  chap- 
ters were  £requently  accounted  separate  productions. 
The  same  works  were  circulated  under  different  titles. 
Many  of  Grosseteste's  alleged  books  were  only  elabo- 
rate epistles  or  occasional  essays,  which  would  now 
pass  as  tracts.     Many  compositions  were  assigned  to 


him  of  which  he  was  guiltless ;  many  fatbared  upon 
him  to  secure  the  favor  of  his  name.  But,  alter  &U 
such  rectifications,  the  multitude  and  multiplicity  of 
his  writings  must  have  been  amazing,  especially  when 
regarded  as  the  leisure  fruitage  of  an  active  life.  Most 
of  them  have  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  forgotten.  Le- 
land  humorously  reports  the  disappointment  attending 
his  own  eager  exploration  of  the  Franciscan  treasures 
at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  uMmaa- 
teries:  ^''Summe  JupiUr!  quid  ego  ilUe  imvem!  Ptd- 
verem  autem  tnrefit,  tela*  aranearum,  tineasj  blaiias,  si- 
turn  denique  et  tqualorem.  Invent  etiam  ei  Ubrog,  sed 
quo8  tribut  oboUs  non  emerevC*  {Script.  Brit.  p.  286). 
Much,  however,  remains,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
still  unpublished.  In  Pegge's  Life  of  Groueteste — 
'*  the  scarcest  of  modem  books" — the  list  of  his  writ- 
ings fills  twenty-three  quarto  pages,  closely  printed. 
Similar  catalogues  are  given  by  Leland,  Tanner,  On- 
din,  etc.  These  it  were  unreasonable  to  repeat  or  to  re- 
view. He  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  religious  ro- 
mance in  verse,  Chatteau  d'AmoWy  and  of  the  didactic 
poem  Manuel  Peche^  translated  by  Robert  de  Brnnne. 
Richard  Hampole's  Prikke  o/ Conscience  has  also  been 
referred  to  him.  He  may  have  composed  or  compiled 
the  rude  draft  of  these  noted  productions,  or  may  have 
provided  the  crude  materials  with  which  they  were 
constructed.  We  know  from  many  sources  that  the 
venerable  bishop  was  devoted  to  music,  and  *^smit 
with  the  love  of  sacred  song."  Polycarp  Leyser 
ascribes  to  him  the  metrical  Dialcgtu  inter  Corpus  et 
AmmaMf  of  which  many  versions  exist  in  Anglo-Nor- 
man, English,  Greek,  Provencal,  French,  German, 
Walloon,  Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  {Lat- 
in Poems  of  Walter  Mopes,  ed.  Wright,  p.  95-106,  321, 
349),  and  whose  echoes  may  have  occaf  ioned  Tennyson^s 
Tvo  Voices.  Grosseteste  left  behind  him  many  moral 
and  theological  treatises,  and  a  copious  collection  of 
sermons.  Ho  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
Boethius,  and  translated  several  works  from  the  Greek. 
He  wrote  on  agriculture,  digested  according  to  the  cal- 
endar, The  Buke  of  Husbandrg,  and  of  PkuUgnge  and 
Graffgnge  Trees  and  Vgnes,  according  to  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  title  of  the  version  printed  by  him.  This  was 
probably  compiled  from  Palladius  and  the  Gooponkxu 
We  trace  in  Uie  letters  of  Adam  de  Marisco  his  untir- 
ing interest  in  all  physical  research  and  contempora- 
neous history ;  and  from  Roger  Bacon  we  learn  that 
he  wrote  De  Iride,  de  ComeiiSy  el  de  aliis  {Comp.  Stud,  c 
viii),  including  probably  a  discussion  of  tidea.  Other 
works  have  been  allnded  to  already.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting of  his  remains,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
and  of  his  age,  is  the  large  volume  of  his  letters,  from 
which,  and  from  the  instructive  preface  by  Mr.  Luard, 
this  notice  has  been  principally  drawn. 

Authorities. — The  fascination  of  Gro6seteste*s  name 
has  in  successive  centuries  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
biographers,  but  has  rarely  resulted  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs.  Bishop  Barlow,  of  Lincoln ; 
Samuel  Knight,  the  biographer  of  dean  Colet  and 
Erasmus,  and  Anthony  k  Wood,  collected  materials 
for  his  life.  Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  previously 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  successor  of  lord  Baoon  in  the 
custody  of  the  seals,  meditated  the  publication  of  Gros- 
seteste's  life  and  writings  in  three  volumes  folio,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  outburst  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Edward  Brown,  of  Clare  Hull,  designed  a  life  of  the 
great  bishop,  but  was  anticipated  by  death  in  1699. 
Dr.  Samuel  Pegge  achieved  his  biography,  which  is 
valuable,  but  unattainable.  Other  authorities,  some 
of  which  have  been  previously  referred  to,  are  Leland, 
Script.  Hist,  Brit. ;  Ball,  Script  III.  Maj.  Brit.  ;  Tan- 
ner, Bibliofheca ;  Wharton,  AngHa  Sacra ;  Oodin,  Scripts 
Eccles. ;  Pope  Blount,  Cens.  Celebr.  Auct. ;  Godwin,  De 
Prcesulibus  Anglite;  Cave,  Script.  EccL  Hist. ;  Warton, 
Hist.  English  Poetry;  EpistoUe  Boberti  Grosseteste^  ediL 
Luard ;  Monumenta  Franciseana,  ed.  Brewer,  contain, 
ing  Eccleston,  DeAdcentu  Fratrum  Miuontwtj  and  ^da- 
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mi  de  Man$co  EpistoltBy  with  valuAble  appendixes; 
Rogeri  Bacomt  Opera  Anecdota,  edit.  Brewer ;  Boffol 
and  Historical  Letten  rtgn.  Henry  J  J  J,  The  last  foar 
works  are  publiskied  by  the  British  Treasury,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  task  of  the  Record  Commission.  To 
these  authorities  should  be  added  the  Chronicles  of 
Matthew  of  Paris,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Roger  of 
Wendover,  Capgrave,  Trivet,  Rishanger,  and  Laner- 
cost.  See  also  Lechler,  Bohert  Groseteste  (Leipsig, 
1867).     (G.  F.  H.) 

OroBtete,  Claude,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Orleans  in  1647.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  in  1665,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the- 
ology, and  in  1675  became  pastor  of  Lii«y.  In  1682  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Rouen,  but  soon  aft^r  returned  to 
Li!«y,  where  he  remained  until  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  Obliged  to  leave  France,  he 
went  to  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1713.  He 
wrote  Traits  de  VInspiration  det  Uvres  sacrez  du  N.  T. 
(Amst.  1695, 8vo) : — Entretiena  sur  la  correspondance 
/ratemeUe  de  VEgltK  anglicane  avec  les  autres  ^lises 
r^ormeis  (Hague,  1708,  12mo): — Rdation  de  In  So- 
cieU  etablie  pour  la  propagation  de  VEvangUe  done  lea 
pays  etrangers^  avec  trois  aermona  (Rotterd.  1708): — 
Nouveaux  Memoirea  pour  aervir  a  Vhiatoire  dea  iroia 
Camiaarda  ou  Von  voit  lea  dkhrationa  de  M.  le  colonel 
Cavalier  (London,  1708,  8vo) : — La  Pratique  de  VHu- 
miliU  (Amst.  1710, 12mo): — Charitaa  Anglicana  (about 
1712): — Le  Devoir  du  chrHien  convalescent ^  en  quatre 
aermona  aur  le  Paa.  cxci,  8,  9,  et  les  qtiatrea  aentimenta  du 
roi  Ezickvu  aur  aa  maladle^  an  convaleacence  et  aur  aa 
chute  aprea  aa  convc^eacence  (Hague,  1713,  8vo) : — Ser- 
mjna  aur  divera  textea  (Amsterdam,  1715,  8vo).  See 
Vie  de  Claude  Groatete  (prefixed  to  his  Sermona  aur  di- 
vera textea);  Haag,  La  France  Proteatatite ;  Hoefer, 
Notw.  Biog.  Genhale^  xxii,  190. 

Grosvenor,  Benjamin,  D.D.,an  eminent  Dissent- 
ing minister,  was  bom  in  London  Jan.  1, 1675,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  academy  at  Attercliffe,  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Grosvenor  entered  upon  his  public  ministry  in  the 
year  1699  as  a  Baptist.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Mr.  Slater  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  Crosby  Square.  To  this  charge  he  was 
ordained  July  11, 1704.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
his  solid  judgment,  added  to  a  lively  imagination,  his 
graceful  elocution,  and  fervent  devotion,  occasioned 
his  being  appointed  to  take  a  part  in  several  impor- 
tant lectures  which  were  then  carrying  on  in  the  me- 
tropolis. In  1730  the  University  of  Edinburgh  pre- 
sented him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  continued  at 
Crosby  Square  till  the  year  1749,  when  age  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  padtoral  office.  He  died  October 
27, 1758.  A  catalogue  of  his  published  pieces,  chiefly 
occasional  sermons,  amounting  to  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, may  be  found  in  Wilson,  Hiatory  of  Diaaenting 
Churchea,  A  volume  of  his  Sermona,  with  a  Memoir 
hy  J.  Ditviea,  was  published  in  1808  (Newport,  8vo). — 
Jones,  Chrialian  Biography  ;  Skeats,  Free  Churcfiea  of 
England. 

GrotitiB,  Hugo  (Dutch  name  De  Groot),  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  literature,  politics,  and 
theology.  He  was  born  at  Delft  April  10, 1583,  and 
in  his  boyhood  gave  signs  of  extraordinary  ability. 
At  eleven  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  devoting  himself  es- 
pecially to  theology,  law,  and  mathematics.  In  1597 
he  maintained  two  theses  on  philosoph}'^,  and  wrote  in 
praise  of  Henri  lY,  in  Latin,  a  poem  entitled  Trium- 
phua  GaUicua,  which  he  dedicated  to  M.  de  Buzenval, 
the  French  ambassador  in  Holland.  In  1598  he  ac- 
companied a  Dutch  embassy  to  Pai^is,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  king,  who  gave  htm  a  brilliant  re- 
ception. On  his  return  home,  1599,  he  entered  on  the 
practice  of  law,  but  devoted  himself  also  to  literature. 
Each  year  was  marked  by  a  new  book,  or  by  a  new 


edition  of  some  important  work  from  his  hand.  In 
1607  he  married  Mary  of  xieigersberg,  a  lady  of  excel- 
lent family,  and  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties. In  1609  he  published  hb  celebrated  treatise  Mare 
Liberum,  his  first  essay  in  treating  the  law  of  nations. 
Appointed  pensioner  of  Rotterdam  in  1613,  he  foresaw 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  would  soon  be- 
come involved,  and  only  accepted  office  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  made  permanent.  He  thus  obtained 
the  right  of  entering  the  States-general,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  close  relations  with  Bameveldt  the  elder, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship.  In  1615 
he  was  sent  to  represent  Holland  in  a  conference  held 
in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  Greenland  fisheries. 
During  his  stay  in  England,  Grotius  had  several  con- 
ferences with  Casaubon  on  the  means  of  uniting  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  a  problem  to 
which  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  labor 
throughout  his  life.  After  his  return  to  Holland  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  discussions  which 
were  soon  to  divide  the  country*,  and  in  which  he  was 
always  found  on  the  side  of  fk'eedom.  He  had  at  all 
times  favored  the  views  of  Arminius,  whose  eulogy  he 
published  in  1609.  Though  not  then,  as  he  afterwards 
became,  a  skilled  theologian,  he  was  especially  attract- 
ed by  the  doctrine  of  Arpninius,  and  the  predilection 
was  afterwards  strengthened  by  study  and  reflection. 
And,  indeed,  the  Arminian  doctrine,  which,  discarding 
the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  absolute  predestination,  teach- 
es that  man  is  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse  grace,  could 
not  fail  to  suit  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Grotius.  It  was 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  states ;  and  when 
Gomar  (q.  v.)  and  his  party  attempted  to  obtain  the 
proscription  of  the  Arminians,  the  states  did  their  ut- 
most to  prevent  it,  and  enjoined  on  both  parties  to  tol- 
erate each  other.  The  Gomarista  then  incited  the  peo- 
ple to  disobey  the  states ;  revolts  took  place  in  various 
towns,  and  some  Arminian  ministers  were  driven  ont 
of  their  churches.  Grotius,  who  had  previously  helped 
his  friend  Uytenbogaert  with  his  advice  when  framing 
the  Acta  Bemonatrantiumj  in  which  the  Arminian  prin- 
ciples are  laid  out,  framed,  together  with  Barneveldt,  a 
new  edict  of  toleration  which  was  voted  by  the  states. 
But  fresh  disturbances  occurred  every  day,  and  the 
states,  by  a  decree  dated  Aug.  4, 1617,  gave  to  the  town 
magistrates  the  power  of  raising  troops  to  put  down 
insurgente.  This  decree  was  passed  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  stadtholder  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who 
bad  for  a  long  time  been  seeking  occasion  to  break 
with  Bameveldt  and  the  Republican  party.  He  there- 
fore availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  ofiered  him  b}' 
this  decree,  which,  he  asserted,  disregarded  his  rights 
as  captein  general.  He  at  once  sided  with  the  Go^ 
marists,  approved  all  their  plans,  and  forbade  the  sol- 
diers to  obey  the  civil  authorities.  Shortly  before 
these  events,  Grotius  had  Ijeen  sent  to  conciliate  the 
authorities  of  Amsterdam,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Arminians.  His  failure  in  this  mission,  vrith  the  in- 
creasing troubles  and  perils  of  the  country,  caused  him 
an  illness.  During  the  disturbances,  he  wrote  several 
>vorks  in  defence  of  his  party,  in  which,  in  order  to 
justify  the  measures  taken  by  the  Dutch  States,  he  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  regu- 
late all  that  relates  to  the  discipline  and  even  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  He  ^so  applied  himself  to 
show  that  the  Arminian  doctrine  was  upheld  by  the 
fathers  and  the  councils.  The  Gomarists,  beaten  in 
argument,  employed  violence  to  overcome  their  adver- 
saries. In  1618,  Maurice,  backed  by  the  States,  un- 
dertook to  coerce  the  towns,  which,  on  the  ground  of 
the  sovereignty  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion, had  disregarded  as  illegal  the  order  of  the  prince 
forbidding  their  raising  troops.  Holland  was  invaded 
by  the  troops  of  the  stadtholder,  who  gave  free  vent 
to  his  anger.  Assembling  eight  members  of  the  States, 
he  made  them  decree  the  arrest  of  Bameveldt,  Grotius, 
and  Hogenbeets,  under  the  accusation  of  being  '*ene- 
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toies  of  their  coontry  for  having  fttt6m]ited  to  resiict  at 
Utrecht  the  army  of  the  prince."  The  magiRtrateB  of 
Rotterdam  and  of  some  other  citiee  of  Holland  protest- 
ed against  this  open  violation  of  their  rights,  bat  were 
deposed.  The  Synod  of  Dort,  which  the  (iomarists, 
■are  of  having  the  majority  of  the  clergy  on  their  side, 
had  for  a  long  tiifie  demanded,  in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
demnation of  the  doctrines  of  their  adversaries,  was 
then  assembled.  See  Dort.  In  consequence  of  the 
decisions  of  Dort,  some  of  the  Arutinian  niinbters  were 
exiled,  others  pat  in  prison.  See  Armixianism.  The 
Gomarists,  with  the  partisans  of  Maurice,  commenced 
in  Nov.  1618,  the  trial  of  the  three  prisoners.  Twenty- 
six  commissioners,  chosen  from  their  avowed  enemies, 
were  appointed  to  judge  them.  After  having,  under 
appearance  of  legality,  murdered  Bameveldt  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Du  Maurier,  ambassador  of 
France,  and  a  friend  of  Grotius,  they  began  the  trial 
of  the  latter.  He  declined  to  recognise  their  compe- 
tence, claiming  that  he  could  only  i>e  judged  by  the 
States  of  Holland.  His  remonstrances  were  ^  of  no 
avail :  five  hours'  time  and  one  sheet  of  paper  were  all 
the  facilities  afforded  him  for  his  defense.  **  He  was 
condemned  on  the  18th  of  May,  1619,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, and  his  property  confiscated.  Pursuant 
to  this  sentence,  he  was  conveyed  on  the  6th  of  June 
in  the  same  year  to  the  fortress  of  Loevestein,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  an  island  formed  by  the  Maas  and 
the  Waal.  His  wife  was  allowed  to  share  her  hus- 
iNind's  imprieonment,  but  Grotius's  father  was  refused 
permission  to  see  his  son.  During  the  imprisonment 
of  Grotius,  study  became  his  consolation  and  the  busi- 
ness  of  his  life.  In  several  of  his  letters  addressed 
from  Loevestein  to  Vossius,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
studies,  informing  him  that  he  was  occupied  with  law 
and  moral  philosophy.  He  devoted  his  Sundays  to 
reading  worlis  on  religious  subjects,  and  he  employed 
in  the  same  way  the  time  which  renuiincd  after  his  or- 
dinary labors  were  over.  Ho  wrote  during  his  impris- 
onment his  treatise  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, in  Dutch  verse  (which  he  subsequently  translated 
into  Latin  prose,  under  the  title  De  VerkaU  Rdigicms 
Chriitiantr) ;  translated  the  *  PhoenisssB*  of  Euripides 
into  Latin  verse,  wrote  the  institutions  of  the  laws  of 
Holland  in  Dutch,  and  drew  up  for  his  daughter  Coi^ 
nelia  a  kind  of  catechism  in  185  questions  and  answers, 
written  in  Flemish  verse.  After  eighteen  months*  con- 
finement, Grotius  was  at  last  released  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  wife,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  go  out  of 
the  prison  twice  a  week.  He  constantly  received 
books,  which  were  brought  in  and  taken  out  in  a  large 
chest  together  with  his  linen.  For  some  time  tills 
chest  was  strictly  examined  by  the  guards,  but  find- 
ing only  hooks  and  foul  linen,  they  at  last  grew  tired 
of  the  search,  and  gave  it  up.  Grotius's  wife,  having 
ob8er\''ed  this,  persuaded  her  husband  to  get  into  the 
chest,  which  he  did,  and  in  this  manner  escaped  from 
the  fortress  on  the  21st  of  March,  16*21.  He  made  his 
way  through  Antwerp  to  France,  where  his  wife,  who 
had  been  detained  for  about  a  fortnight  in  prison,  join- 
ed him  a  few  months  afterwards.  I^uis  XIII  received 
Grotius  very  favorably,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of 
8000  livres,  but  it  was  paid  with  great  irregularity. 
He  was  harshlv  treated  bv  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Charenton,  who,  havii^  assented  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  refused  to  admit  Grotius  into  their 
communion,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  have  divine  service 
performed  at  home.  At  Paris  (1622)  he  published  his 
Apolofjftirum  (often  reprinted),  which  was  prohibited  in 
Holland  undor  severe  penalties.  Having  spent  a  year 
at  Paris,  he  retired  to  a  country-seat  of  the  president 
De  Mesmes,  near  Senlis,  where  he  spent  tiie  spring 
and  summer  of  1623.  It  was  in  that  retreat  that  he 
commenced  his  work  De  Jure  Belli  ei  Pads,  which  was 
published  in  the  next  year.  During  his  residence  in 
France  he  was  constantly  annoyed  with  importunities 
to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    But^ 


though  he  was  tired  of  tiia  country,  and  received  Invir 
tations  fkom  the  duke  of  Holstein  and  the  king  <rf 
Denmark,  he  declined  them.  Oustavos  Adolphus  also 
made  him  oflen,  which,  after  his  death,  were  repeated 
by  Oxenstiem  in  the  name  of  queen  Christina.  In 
the  mean  time  the  stadtholder  Maurice  died,  and  his 
successor  seeming  less  luMtile  to  Grotias,  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  entreaties  of  his  Dutch  friends  to  ventore 
to  return.  He  arrived  at  Rotterdam  in  September, 
1631,  and  the  news  of  his  return  excited  a  great  sensa- 
tion throuicliout  all  Holland.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efibrts  of  his  friends,  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  and  went  (1632)  to  Hamburg,  where  he  lived 
till  1634,  when  he  joined  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem  at 
Frankforton-the-Main,  who  appointed  him  councillor 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France.  The  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  France  against  the  emperor. 
Grotius  arrived  at  Paris  in  March,  1685 ;  and  altbongli 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  flrom  RicheUen, 
and  afterwards  from  Mazarin,  he  maintained  the  rights 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  his  adopted  sovereign 
with  great  firmness.  He  continued  in  his  post  till 
1644,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  passport  through  Holland,  he  embarked 
on  his  return  at  Dieppe,  and  on  his  landing  at  Amster- 
dam (1645)  was  received  with  great  distiiictirn,  and 
entertained  at  the  public  expense.  From  Amsterdam 
he  proceeded  by  Hamburg  and  LUbeck  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
by  the  queen.  Grotius,  however,  was  not  pleased  with 
the  learned  flippanc}'  of  Christina's  court,  and  resolved 
on  quitting  Sweden.  The  climate,  also,  did  not  agree 
with  him.  The  queen,  having  in  vain  tried  to  retain 
him  in  her  service,  made  him  a  present  of  a  large  snin 
of  money,  and  of  some  costly  objects ;  she  also  gave 
him  a  vessel,  in  which  he  embarked  for  Ltllteck  on  the 
12th  of  August;  but  a  violent  storm,  by  which  his  ship 
was  tossed  about  during  three  days,  obliged  him  to 
land  on  the  17th  in  Pomerania,  about  15  leagues  from 
Dantzig,  whence  he  proceeded  towards  Lftbeck.  He 
arrived  at  Rostock  on  the  26th,  very  ill  from  the  ft- 
tigues  of  the  journey,  and  from  exposure  to  wind  and 
rain  in  an  open  carriage;  he  died  on  the  28thof  An- 
^1  St,  1 64 5,  in  the  sixty-thi rd  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
moments  were  spent  in  religious  preparation,  and  he 
died  expressing  the  sentiments  of  a  true  Christian. 
His  body  was  carried  to  Delft  and  deposited  in  the 
grave  of  his  ancestors,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  1781"  (Englith  Cydopadia), 

Of  the  many  claims  on  posterity  of  this  distinguish- 
ed man,  we  have  only  to  consider  those  which  relate  to 
theolog}'.  Grotius  applied  himself  to  various  branrb- 
es  of  theology'-.  We  notice,  first,  his  erfffeticdi  writ- 
intrs.  His  "  Annotations  on  the  O.  and  N.  T."  (j4a- 
notat,  m  Ubnn  evanffeKorum  et  varia  loea  S.  Serif^- 
ra  [Amst.  1641]),  Atmotat.  in  EpiMt, ad  PkUemcnm  (ib. 
1642,  8vo ;  1640,  8vo),  Afwot.  in  vet.  Test.  (Paris,  1664, 
3  vols,  fol.,  with  Vogel's  and  Ddderlein*s  additions. 
Hal.  1775-1776, 8  vols.  4to),  .4«jior.  tn  N.  T.  (Par.  16*4, 
2  vols.,  often  reprinted ;  late  ed.  Groning.  1827-18*29, 7 
vols.  8vo)  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown  almost  to 
all  except  Arminian  divines,  and  some  Calvinists  even 
spoke  of  them  as  dangerous  works ;  for  instance,  Abr. 
Calov  in  Bihl.  V.  et  N.  T.  iUnatrat.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  present  popularity  of  Grotius's  exegesis  is  its  purely 
philological  and  historical  character.  In  this  respect 
Grotius  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Ernesti. 
Valuable,  however,  as  these  writings  are  in  thu  re- 
spect, they  have  many  defects.  As  to  form  they  ais 
mere  comments  (as  is  indicated  by  the  title  Am/JfO' 
tiones),  and  do  not  constitute  a  complete  exposition  of 
biblical  doctrine.  Grotias  fails  to  get  at  the  comeo- 
tion  of  the  thought  in  his  elucidations,  and  often  ap- 
proaches to  a  rationalistic  mode  of  treating  Scriptme. 
It  was  well  enough  in  Grotias  to  compile  classical  par* 
allels  to  the  maxims  given  hy  Jesus  in  the  Sennon  os 
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ihe  Hotmt,  but  this  shoald  only  have  been  the  prepera- 
toty  step  to  a  full  elacidation  of  the  points  wherein  the 
morality  of  Christ  differs  from  that  of  antiquity.  ThuSf 
also,  it  was  quite  correct  in  the  elucidation  of  the  O.-T. 
prophecies  to  reject  the  practice  of  an  arbitrary  typol- 
ogy of  separate  passages  taken  without  regard  to  their 
original  historical  connection.  But  Grotius  went  to- 
wards the  other  extreme,  and  gave  at  least  a  show  of 
ground  for  the  remarlc  that  **  Coccejns  found  Christ 
everywhere  in  the  O.  T.,  while  Orotius  found  him  no- 
where.** On  Grotiu8*8  merits  as  an  interpreter,  see 
Segaar,  OrtUio  de  Uugone  Grtftio^  Uhutri  humauorum  et 
divinorum  N,  T.  acriptorum  interpreU  (Ultraj.  1786, 
8to)  ;  Meier,  Geach.  d.  adiriflerldintng  (iii,  p.  494  sq.). 
His  canon  for  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
O.  T.  Is  contained  in  his  exposition  of  the  'iva  irXfjpw^ 
in  the  Annolatiotu  on  Matt,  i,  22,  which  is  worthy  of 
being  studied. 

In  the  field  of  Apologetie$  Grotius  achieved  a  great 
and  enduring  success  by  the  publication  of  his  treatise 
IM  fferitaie  religioms  chrittiante  (1627 ;  often  reprinted). 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Clericus  (1709, 1717, 1724, 
flvo)  and  of  J.C.  Kdcher  (Jena,  1727, 8vo;  Halle,  1784- 
89,  8  vols.  8vo).  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Hohl  (ChemnitE,  1768,  etc.)  ;  French,  by  I^  Jeune 
(1724),  Goujet  (1724);  English,  by  Patrick  (1667),  by 
Clarke  (1793),  by  Middleton  (Lond.  1849,  12mo);  Ar- 
abic,  by  Pooock  (1660),  etc.;  and  even  into  Chinese 
and  Malay.  Tlie  first  plan  of  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Grotius  in  1622  while  a  prisoner  at  I^ioevestein.  The 
original  object  of  this  prison  work,  which  was  written 
in  verse,  was  to  furnish  seafaring  men,  who  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  heathen,  arguments  in  de- 
fense of  their  faith.  But  when  translated  into  Latin 
prose  it  found  its  way  into  the  highest  circles  of  edu- 
cated men,  and  was,  until  very  recently,  a  standard 
text-book  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  this 
work  Grotius  may  bo  said  to  have  erected  apologetics 
into  a  science,  and  thus  rendered  immense  service,  even 
though  his  treatment  of  the  subject  does  not  meet  all 
the  wants  of  the  present  age.  It  is  divided  into  six 
books,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  Grod ;  the  second,  of  the  excellence  of  the 
doctrine  and  ethics  of  Christianity ;  the  third,  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  l)ooks  of  the  New  Testament ;  the 
last  three,  of  objections  supposed  to  be  made  on  the 
part  of  pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews. 

In  Doctrinal  Theology  Grotius  accepted  the  Arminian 
system  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He 
pronounced  clearly  for  the  universality  of  divine  grace, 
without,  however,  falling  into  Pelagianism,  an  accusa- 
tion often  brought  against  him,  but  which  he  vigor- 
ously repelled.  Sec  his  ConciUatio  DUndentium  de  re 
Predesfinaria  el  gratia  opinionum  (1613),  and  Iiis  Dia- 
quititio  an  Pelagiana  tint  ea  dogmata  qua  nunc  $ub  eo 
nomine  iraduntur.  Both  treatises  are  given  in  his 
Opera  Theologica,  vol.  iii.  He  also  refuted  in  his 
Christology  the  accusation  of  inclining  to  Socinianism 
in  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  He  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  the  expiatory  nature  of  the 
death  of  Christ  against  the  Socinians  in  his  De/ensio 
fidei  catholiocB  de  eatirfactione  ChrUH  adverms  F.  Soci- 
nuni  (I^yden,  1617 ;  often  reprinted).  The  Socinians 
answered  in  the  person  of  Crell  by  the  lUtponno  ad 
/Jbrum  Grotii  de  SaivfacOone^  which  was  refuted  by 
Still ingfieet,  etc.  But  the  orthodox,  on  the  other 
hand,  attaclced  Grotius  on  account  of  his  theory  of  the 
atonement ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  differs  as 
well  from  the  theory  of  satisfaction  of  Anselm  as  from 
the  orthodox  system  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches.  In  place  of  a  real  satisfaction  (sai^ 
irfactio\  Grotius  substitutes  a  tolniio  on  the  part  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  he  saw  in  the  death  of 
Christ  more  a  tubditutory  than  a  gati^factorg  act ;  it 
was  (;  pen(d  example^  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
majesty  of  God*s  law  was  vindicated,  and,  on  the 
other,  his  horror  of  the  sin  of  the  world  was  exempli- 


fied in  a-mott  striking  manner.  Banr  (VertSkmrngB* 
lekre)  givee  a  clear,  and,  in  the  main,  fair  account  of 
the  Grotian  theory  of  atonement,  from  a  translation 
of  part  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Swain,  in  the  BtbUo- 
lAeca  Sacra  for  April,  1852,  we  extract  the  following : 
**Tlie  fundamental  error  of  the  Socinian  view  was 
found  by  Grotius  to  be  this:  that  Socinus  regarded 
God  in  the  work  of  redemption  as  holding  the  place 
merely  of  a  creditor,  or  master,  whose  simple  will  was 
a  sufficient  discharge  from  the  existing  obligation. 
But,  as  we  have  in  the  subject  before  us  to  deal  with 
punishment  and  the  remission  of  punishment,  God  can- 
not be  loolced  upon  as  a  creditor,  or  an  injured  party, 
since  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment  does  not  belong 
to  an  injured  party  as  such.  The  right  to  punish  is 
not  one  of  the  rights  of  an  absolute  master  or  of  a  cred- 
itor, these  being  merely  personal  in  their  character ;  it 
is  the  right  of  a  ruler  only.  Hence  God  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ruler,  and  the  right  to  punish  belongs  to 
the  ruler  as  such,  since  it  exists,  not  for  the  punisher's 
sake,  but  for  the  commonwealth,  to  maintain  its  order, 
and  to  promote  the  public  good.  The  act  of  atone- 
ment itself  is  defined  in  general  as  a  judicial  act,  in 
accordance  with  which  one  person  is  punished  in  order 
that  another  may  be  freed  fVom  punishment,  or  as  an 
act  of  dispensation,  by  which  the  binding  force  of  an 
existing  law  is  suspended  in  respect  to  certain  persons 
or  things.  The  first  question  to  be  asked,  therefore, 
is,  whether  such  a  dispensation  or  relaxing  is  poesible 
in  respect  to  the  law  of  punishment.  Grotius  does 
not  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
on  the  ground  that  all  positive  laws  are  relaxable. 
The  threat  of  punishment  in  Gen.  ii,  17,  contains  in  it- 
self, therefore,  the  implied  right  to  dispense  with  the 
infliction  of  tliat  punishment,  and  tbut,  too,  without 
supposing  any  essential  change  in  God  himself,  since 
a  law  in  relation  to  God  and  the  divine  will  is  not 
something  having  an  internal  force  and  authority  of 
its  own  (nichts  Inneres),  but  is  merely  an  operation  or 
effect  of  the  divine  will.  The  objection  that  none  but 
the  guilty  person  himself  can  receive  the  punishment 
which  is  due  to  his  crime  is  answered  by  the  distino- 
tion  that  although  every  sinner,  as  such,  does,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  very  idea  of  sin,  deserve  punish- 
ment, still  it  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that 
this  punishment  should  be  actually  inflicted.  As, 
therefore,  the  remission  of  punishment  is  a  thing  which 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  it  must  be  left  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  to  decide  how 
far  such  remission  shall  really  be  admitted.  If  the 
authority  of  law  is  not  to  be  dangerously  weakened,  it 
should  be  admitted  only  in  cases  of  the  greatest  exi- 
gency. Such  a  case  clearly  is  that  which  is  offered  in 
I  the  very  instance  which  we  are  now  contemplating, 
where,  by  the  actual  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the 
entire  race  of  man  becomes  devoted  to  death ;  and  as, 
on  the  one  side,  the  possibility  of  the  remission  of  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  denied,  so,  on  the  other,  it  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  absolutely  unjust  that  one  person 
should  be  punished  for  another's  sin.  The  essential 
thing  in  punishment  is  that  it  should  be  inflicted  in 
consequence  of  sin,  not  that  it  should  be  inflicted  upon 
the  person  who  committed  the  sin.  If,  now,  it  admits 
of  no  doubt  that  a  superior  may  properly  inflict  upon 
a  subject,  as  the  punishment  of  another*s  sin,  what- 
ever he  might  properly  inflict  upon  him  irrespectively 
of  another's  sin,  then  ma}'  God,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  injustice,  permit  Christ  to  suffer  and  die  for 
the  sins  of  men.  This  course,  then,  being  in  itself  a 
permissible  one,  the  only  question  is  why  God  actual- 
ly determined  to  adopt  it.  As  the  Scripture  says  that 
Christ  suffered  and  died  for  our  sins,  we  are  to  infer 
that  God  purposed  not  to  forgive  sins  so  numerous  and 
so  great  without  a  striking  penal  example,  in  order  to 
show  his  displeasure  at  sin  by  some  act  which  should 
in  strictest  propriety  be  termed  a  penal  act.  And  be- 
sides this  inward  reason,  lying  in  the  very  nature  of 
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the  Deitj,  and  called  in  Scripture  the  wrath  of  God, 
there  was  the  additional  consideration  that  the  less  sin 
is  punished  the  more  lightly  it  will  be  ret^arded.  Pru- 
dence itself  therefore,  must  lead  the  Deity  to  exact 
the  punishment,  especially  where  such  punishment  has 
been  expressly  threatened  beforehand.  Thus,  in  the 
penal  example  furnished  by  the  death  of  Christ,  there 
is  exhibited  at  once  the  diyine  grace  and  the  divine 
severity,  the  hatred  of  God  against  sin  and  his  care  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  law.  And  this  is  the  mode  of 
relaxing  the  laws  which  jurists  themselves  pronounce 
the  best,  viz.  by  commutation  or  compensation ;  be- 
cause thereby  the  least  injury  is  done  to  the  authorit}' 
of  the  law,  and  the  design  with  which  the  law  was 
made  is  effectually  secured,  as  when  one  who  is  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  a  thing  is  free  from  his  liability 
on  pax'ing  its  full  value;  for  the  same  thing  and  the 
tfame  value  are  terms  very  nearly  related.  Such  a 
commutation  may  take  place  not  only  with  respect  to 
things,  but  also  with  respect  to  persons,  where  it  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  another. 

*'ln  the$«e  few  statements  is  contained  the  entire 
theory  of  Hugo  (irotius.  What  is  essential  to  it  lies 
in  this  main  proposition :  God  neither  would  nor  could 
forgive  the  sins  of  men  without  the  setting  up  of  a  po- 
nal  example.  This  is  done  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  what  it  always  actu- 
ally presupposes.  The  theory*,  therefore,  hangs  upon 
the  idea  of  a  penal  example  and  of  its  presupposed 
necessity,  and  the  question  for  us  now  to  consider  is 
how,  by  means  of  that  idea,  it  stands  related,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  theory  of  the  Church  which  it  would 
defend,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Socinian  theory  which 
it  would  confute. 

**A8  to  its  relation  to  the  satisfaction-theory  held 
by  the  Church,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  asserts 
the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  order  to  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  in  a  sense  wholly  different  from  that 
which  the  Church  intends.  If  the  death  of  Christ  is 
necessary  only  as  a  penal  example,  then  its  necessity 
is  grounded,  not  in  the  very  nature  of  God  himself, 
not  in  the  idea  of  absolute  justice,  by  which  sin,  guilt, 
and  punishment  are  inseparably  bound  together,  but 
merely  in  that  outward  relation  which  God  holds  to 
men  as  a  ruler.  The  real  object  of  consideration  is 
not  past  sin,  but  future.  The  guilt  of  past  sin  may  be 
removed  immediately,  for  God  has  the  absolute  right 
to  remit  punishment ;  and  a  penal  example  is  necessa- 
ry only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  honor  of 
the  law,  and  guarding  against  sin  in  time  to  come. 
The  connection,  therefore,  between  sin  and  punishment 
is  not  an  inherent,  internal  connection,  founded  in  the 
very  nature  of  sin ;  the  design  of  punishment  is  mere- 
ly to  prevent  sin ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  connected 
with  sin  only  in  consequence  of  a  pof^itive  law  ema- 
nating from  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler.  Hence  the 
final  ground  upon  which  Grotius  goes  back  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  instituting  a  penal  example  is  merely 
the  penal  sanction  contained  in  Gen.  ii,  17.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  satisfaction-theory,  indeed,  go  back  to 
the  same  sentence,  but  only  to  remark  in  it  a  necessa- 
ry outflowing  of  the  divine  justice.  Grotius,  on  the 
contrary,  talces  the  absolute  idea  of  divine  justice  en- 
tirely away ;  for  if  he  affirms,  in  opposition  to  Socinus, 
that  justice  is  an  attribute  which  belongs  of  itself  to 
the  ver^'  nature  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  asserts 
that  the  actual  exercise  of  the  attribute  depends  on 
the  will  of  (lod,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  asser- 
tion of  Socinus  himself,  that  penal  justice  is  the  effect 
of  the  divine  will ;  and  if  he  further  says  that  God 
does  what  he  does  not  without  a  cause,  still  the  ulti- 
mate ground  is  not  God's  absolute  nature,  but  his  ab- 
solute will,  which  is  in  itself  equally  competent  to 
punish  or  not  to  punish. 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  important  distinction  between  the 
theory  of  Grotius  and  that  of  the  Church.     The  main 


point  in  the  Church's  theory  of  satiafiu^tUm  is  that,  if 
Christ  had  not  made  a  strict  and  perfect  satisfaction 
for  men,  they  could  not  have  been  released  from  sin. 
Socinus  objected  to  this  that  satisfaction  and  forgive 
ness  were  contradictory  ideas.  This  aasertion  Grotinf, 
as  the  defender  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  satis&ctlon, 
could  not  admit.  He  therefore  replied  that  satiafaction 
and  forgiveness  were  not  strictly  simultaneous ;  that, 
according  to  the  conditions  established  by  God,  the 
latter  then  first  follows  the  former  when  a  man  by  faith 
in  Christ  turns  to  God  and  prays  him  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins.  This  distinction  must  certainly  be 
made  if  the  objection  of  Socinus  is  to  be  successfully 
met,  and  the  two  ideas  are  to  be  permitted  to  stand 
side  by  side.  But  Grotius  could  not  stop  here.  If  it 
IS  only  a  penal  example  that  is  famished  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  then  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  strictly  speak- 
ing, has  no  further  relevancy.  As,  however,  Grotiua 
wished  to  retain  this  idea,  be  brought  to  his  assistance 
a  peculiar  distinction  which  is  made  in  law  between  the 
two  ideas  denoted  respectively  by  the  terms  §obttio  and 
tatUfaetio.  If,  said  Grotius,  the  very  thing  which  is 
owed  be  paid  either  by  the  debtor  himself,  or,  which  ia 
in  this  case  the  same  thing,  by  another  in  the  debtor's 
name,  then  the  discharge  of  the  debt  takes  place  by 
that  very  act ;  but  it  is  to  be  called  a  discharge,  not  a 
remission  (remissio).  Not  so,  however,  when  som^ 
thing  else  ia  paid  than  the  specific  thing  which  waa 
due.  In  this  case  there  must  be  added,  on  the  part  of 
the  creditor  or  mler,  an  act  of  remission  aa  a  personal 
act ;  and  it  ia  thia  kind  of  payment,  that  may  be  either 
accepted  or  refused  by  the  creditor,  which  is  properly 
called,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  law,  satisfao* 
tion.  WhUe,  therefore,  it  was  the  orifpnal  design  of 
Grotius,  in  all  this,  merely  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
Socinus,  that  the  idea  of  satisfaction  did  not  exclude 
that  of  remission,  what  he  really  did  was  to  substitute 
in  place  of  the  common  idea  of  satisfaction  a  totally 
different  one ;  for  the  common  idea  of  satisfaction  rests 
essentially  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  has  rendered 
precisely  the  same  thing  which  men  themselves  were 
to  have  rendered.  If,  now,  such  a  payment  (t^oluUo) 
be,  as  Grotius  asserts,  no  remission  (remissio),  but  tm\y 
a  discharge  (liberatio),  then  it  must  be  conceded  to  So- 
cinus, which  was  the  thing  contested  by  Grotius,  that 
the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and  remission  mutually  con- 
tradict and  exclude  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  aatisfaction  which  was  made  by  Christ  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  satisfiiction  in  the  sense  which  the 
common  theoiy  of  the  Church  connected  with  that  ex- 
pression. But  if  Christ  has  not  made  satis&ction  in 
this  sense,  if  he  has  not  truly  and  perfecUy  rendered 
for  men  what  they  were  to  have  rendered  for  them- 
selves, then  the  idea  of  satisfaction  can  be  applied  only 
so  far  as  he  has  given  to  God  something,  whatever  that 
something  may  be,  in  place  of  that  which  was  to  have 
been  rendered  by  men  themselves  in  their  relation  to 
God.  This,  then,  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  theory 
of  Grotius,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  satis- 
faction-theory of  the  Church.  The  idea  of  aatisfaction 
is  let  down  from  its  full  and  real  import  to  the  idea  of 
a  mere  rendering  of  something;  Christ  has  made  sat- 
isfaction so  far  as  he  has  fulfilled  a  condition,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  upon  which  Crod  has  suspended 
the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  men — so  far  as  he  has 
given  to  God  a  something  with  reference  to  that  end. 
This  something  is  that  penal  example  without  the  set- 
ting forth  of  which  God  could  not  have  forgiven  the 
sins  of  men." 

Many  of  the  writtn'^  of  Grotius  are  important  in  the 
sphere  of  Church  History:  such  are,  for  instance,  his 
Hist,  Gothorum^  Vastdalontm  et  Lonffobardorum  (1655) ; 
and  his  A  muUes  et  hist,  de  rebus  Belgicis  ab  obitu  PiuUppi 
regis  usque  ad  inducia*  oinw  1609.  He  also  treated 
several  questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  in  his 
De  imperio  summcarum  potestatum  circa  sacra  {0pp. 
theol.  iii,  p.  201),  in  which  he  sides  with  Amiinins  in 
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bcroi  oftbo  tarritoilal  ayatem  ogiliut  the  ofunion  of 

The  tbaological  nridaga  of  GiotJ  us  on  collected  □□- 
dar  tba  title  Opera  omnia  tkeolagka  (Lond.  16:0,  fol.  B 
ToU.)-  The  lint  vol.  contains  a  Life  of  Grotlut,  with 
hii  Atmat.  in  V.  T. ;  vol.  ii  cODtaina  tbs  Amot.  n  N. 
7.;  vol.  iii  includes  his  misc«ll*oeous  theoloKinl  writ- 
ings. There  have  been  many  llros  of  Orotius,  none  of 
them  adequate  except  Brandt,  ifu(.  tan  ]iet  levat  dei 
Heertn  Hidg  dt  Graol  (Amst.  1727,  2  vols,  fol.)-  See 
also  LehiDBim,  Groiii  ^aaei  ab  int^uii  obtrectatitmliut 
vkdicaU  (Delft,  1727) ;  Burigny,  Fie  de  Groliut  (I'arii, 
llb%  2  vola.  Hvo).  translated  into  Engluh  (Lond.  1T54, 
tiro);  Butler,Ziye'/(;n>(iiu(Land.ln!7,»To);  Crau- 
ler,  Luther  und  Grvtita  (Heidelb.  181(1,  8vo);  Cns, 
Laudatio  II.  GrotH  (Amat.  17116,  Sro)  \  Luden,  H.  Cro- 
tiut  mch  teiwn  ScAiclaaien  and  SAr^Un  dargtitelll 
(Ucrlin,  1806,  Hva)  ;  Seegar,  Oral,  de  (Jrolio  (Utrecht, 
1785, *to);  Baylo,i)ic(ioi«a>y,B.  V. ;  Herzog,  EeuUEn- 
Uap^die,  V,  305  sq. ;  Niceron,  Mimiiirei  pour  tervir, 
vol.  six;  Scitrockb,Eirchet>pacliklUe,v,2K:  Hoefer, 
Nam.  Bioip:  GMrale,  iiii,  197  sq. ;  Piper,  Kaltnder, 
1807;  Nii;hols,C'((Ji>uiifin(i»i.4rn>ni(uuni,ii,682-641j 
Shedd,  Hill,  nf  Doctriuei,  il,  8*7  sq. 

Otovo,  the  representative  in  the  A.V.  in  certain 
passages  of  two  Heb.  word9. 

1.  n'JKX  (or  Sl^'aXJ, aiherah' (from  ICK,  tobevp- 
riglU).     Selden  was  the  first  who  Endeavoreil  (o  ahow 
that  tbia  word— which  in  the  Sept  and  Vulg.  is  gener- 
ally rendered  ffroce,  in  which  our  anthorlied  vereion 
baa  followed  them— muat  in  tome  places,  for  the  sake 
of  the  aense,  be  taken  to  mean  atmwi^n  imaja  otAsb- 
Wreth  (Ob  DiU  Syrii,  ii.  2).     Kot  long  after,  Spencer 
made  tlie  same  assertion 
(Oe  Leg.  Hebraor.  ii,  16). 
Vitringa  then  followed 
not  the  same  argument 

GeseniuB,  at  length,  bas 
treated  tbe  nbole  qnes-  i 
tion  ao  clat>orateiy  in  his  I 
Thetaunu  (p.  162)  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  desired, 
and  has  evinced  that 
Aslienb  is  a  name,  and 
also  denotes  an  image 
of  this  goddess.  Some 
of  tbe  arguments  wbich 
support  tfai 
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acholan  sssame  that  Aaberah  is  a  nante  for  Ashtoi«th, 
and  tbst  it  denotes  mon  especially  the  relation  of  that 
goddesi  to  tbe  ;ifaiKt  Venus,  as  the  lesser  star  of  good 
fortune.  Uappears,  namely,  to  be  an  Indisputable  hct 
that  Loth  Basl  and  Aahtoreth,  slthough  their  primary 
ntlation  wsa  to  tba  sitn  and  moon,  came  in  process  of 

Syro-Ambians,  with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus,  as 
the  two  stars  of  good  fortune.     See  Uen[.     We  may 

that  between  Juno  and  the  planet  Venus,  mentioned  in 


fband  among  the  emblemi  with  which  Asbtoreth  is 
represented  on  ancient  coins.  Lastly,  while  the  word 
Aaberah  cannot,  in  the  teste  at  grow,  be  legitimately 
deduced  from  the  primitive  or  secondary  si^itication 
of  any  Syro-Arabiao  root,  as  a  name  of  the  goddess  of 

philological  point  of  view  as  it  is  appropriate  in  fiigni> 
fication.  The  verb  ^l^t<  means  toprotper^  and  Ashe- 
rab  is  Ibe  feminine  of  an  adjective  aignifying/ortBBo/f, 
ht^g. — Kilto,  s.  V.  Aahtoreth.     See  Askerau. 

Wb  must  Dot  omit  to  notice  a  probable  connection 
between  this  symliol  or  imsge^whatever  it  was— and 
the  sacred  aymbolic  tree,  the  representation  of  which 
occurs  so  frequently  on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  woodcut.  The  coonection  is 
ingeniously  maintained  by  Mr.  Fergnsson  in  his  Nime- 
mh  and  Prrtepolii  rtttorrd  (p.  299-S04),  (o  which  tbe 
reader  is  referred. — Smith,  s.  v.- 


inGe» 


irtial,  0 


a  of  tbe  signiti- 
cation  grmx  for  luieroA 
are  briefly  as  fullows:  It  is  argued  Chat  it  almoat  al- 
ways occura  wlUi  words  which  denote  idoU  and  ttataei 
pf  idols;  tlutlhe  verba  which  are  employed  to  eipreaa 
tbe  making  an  Asherab  are  incompatible  with  the  idea 
ofa  grove,  as  they  are  such  tatobaiid,to  thape^totrecl 
(except  in  one  passage,     '         '  ^         .         ... 


Sacred  Symbolle  Tree  of  the  Asayrlaon,    Fmn  Lard  Al 


rdeen-i  Disc 


a  that  the 


;rb  then 


rtct); 


that  the  words  used  to  denote  the  dest „ 

Asharah  are  those  of  ireatu^toptPCWfuiwr/inj.-  that ' 
the  tnia^  of  Aaberah  is  placed  in  the  Temple  (S  Kings 
sxi,  7) ;  and  that  Asberah  is  coupled  with  Baal  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  way  as  Ashtorcth  is  (comp.  Judg.  ii,  13; 
I,  6;  1  Kings  xviii,  19;  S  Kings  xxiii,4;  and  partic- 
ularly Judg.  iii,  7,  and  ii,  IS,  where  the  plural  form  of 
both  words  is  explained  as  of  itself  denoting  imagei  of 
this  goddess;  seeBlao2  Cbron.xxxiii,!!);  xxxiv,3,4). 
Beeidea,  Selden  objects  that  the  aignitiestinn  grore  is 
even  incongruous  tn  2  Kings  xvii,  10.  wbcro  we  read 
of  "Kiting  up  grovea  mder  everg  gre/n  tree."  More- 
over, tbe  Sept.  has  rendered  Asberah  hy  Atlarte  in  S 
Chron.xv,16  (and  tbe  Vulg.  has  done  the  same  in  Judg. 
Iii,  7), and,  converaelj,baa  rendered  AtAiarolh  liv  groves 
in  1  Sam.  vii,  3.  See  Abtitoheth  ;  Hioh-place. 
On  the  strength  of  these  arguments  most  modem 


3.  Vc!t,e'alf;(Sept.apDi'(Ki,Vulg.nnnui),  Tbefirst 
notice  of  this  tree  is  In  Clen.  xxi,S9,  "And  Abraham 
planted  a  grave  («isJ)  in  Bcerrbeba,  and  called  tbera 
on  the  name  of  tbe  Lord."  Tbe  second  passage  whcra 
it  occura  is  1  Sam.  xxii,6:  "^'aw  Saul  abode  in  Gib- 
eah  under  a  tree  (eiM)  in  Ramah,  having  his  spoar  in 
his  hand,  and  all  lib  servants  were  stsiiding  abnut 
him."  Under  such  a  tree  also  he  and  his  sons  vera 
boried.  for  in  the  only  other  notice  of  this  word  it  is 
said  (1  .Sam.  xxxi,  13),  "And  tl>ey  took  their  bones, 
and  buried  them  under  a  Ine  (riM)  at  Jal*sh.  and 
fasted  seven  it}t.  In  the  paiallel  passage  of  1  Chron. 
X,  12,  the  word  nlai  Is  employed  which  perhap  ilgal- 
de*  a  lertbiali  fm,  but  is  translated  "oak"  in  the  A.V. 

Celsius  (Hiembot.  i,  6SS)  maintaina  that  eaiel  baa  al- 
ways a  general,  and  not  a  specific  signification,  and 
thoC  it  is  properly  translated  frrc.  Thia,  as  stilted  by 
Rosen mtlller,  has  lieen  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Mi- 
chaelis  in  his  Supptem.  p.  134.  In  Royle'a  lUuitrated 
JImal.  Bol.  p.  214,  it  is  aUted, "  The  Arabic  name  onl 
or  ntul  is  applied  to/ariu  (an  arboreous  species  of  tam- 
arisk) in  lndla,a9  to  riWiCTiofu  in  Arabia  andEgypt." 
Ro  in  the  Ul/az  UdicieA,  translated  hy  Mr.  Gladwin,  we 
have  at  No.  CG  uetel,  the  tamarisk  hnsb,  with  'jhaou  as 


thk  HindM,  ntd  fia  w  the  P«nt«ii  grnonTin. 
tuuuiak  and  iU  product*  wen  higbly  valued  b 
Anbs  for  their  medicinal  propertiea,  sad  u«  deic 


diffennt  a 


ibed 


If  we  referlotrnvBlleniiiEaetenioounlriei,  wsBhiU 
find  th»t  mo.!  of  tbem  mention  tlw  alhuL  Thin  Pras- 
per  AlpinuB  (O*  PlmUu  jtgfpti,  c.  ix,  De  Tinmiritco 
Ktle  tocala)  ipyet  a  fijful-e  whii^h  Bufficientlj'  shows  tblt 
It  mint  grow  to  the  >i™  of  i  large  tree,  and  aaya  that 
he  had  henrJ  of  iM  stlUDinK.  in  another  place,  to  Ihe 
•lie  of  ■  lar^e  oak;  that  ila  wood  w*t  employed  fur 
naking  a  varwiy  of  vette\f,  and  ils  cborcoat  used 
tbrooghont  E^ypt  and  Anbia;  and  tlut  difterent  parts 
of  It  were  emiJoyed  in  medicines.  So  Korskal,  who 
ttUt  the  specie  Taoiaruaa 


7\manx  OritntatU. 

Araliic  namr,  and  identiHes  It  with  irhfl.  So  Belon 
(OdKrc.  ii.2H).  In  Arabia  Dunk bardt  found  tbe  tree 
called  ami  in  the  neii;1i)>orliODd  of  Uedina,  and  ob- 
•ervea  that  the  Arab*  cultivated  It  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  its  wood.  If  we  endeavor  to  trace  a  spe- 
cies of  tanuHsk  in  Syria,  we  shall  lind  some  difficulty 
from  the  want  of  precision  in  the  InfbrmaUon  supplied  by 
traTelleraonsul^ectsof  Natural  Hiato[7.  Hut  a  French 
natunli!t,  M,  Ooti,  whotraTelled  from  Cairo  to  Mount 
SInai,  and  from  thence  into  Syria,  has  piven  ample 
proafi  of  the  existence  of  rpecies  of  tamarisk  in  these 
region!.  A  minute  description  of  the  tree  aadtt  its 
Araliie  name  is  i;iven  l<y  I.  E.  Faber,  in  Fab.aml  Utii/iU 
Opaie.  mtd.  ex  mtm,  Ar,  p.  137.  It  is  very  remarliable 
that  the  only  tree  which  is  found  growing  among  the 
ruins  of  Haliylon  is  a  tamarisk.  ^'The  one  in  queS' 
tion  i»  in  appearance  like  the  weeping- willow,  but  Ihe 
trunk  la  biiltow  through  age,  and  partly  shattered. 
The  Arabs  venerate  it  aa  eacrcd,  in  consequence  of  the 
calif  Ali  having  reposed  under  its  shade  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Ilillab"  (RoeonrnQllei,  Biil.  G-'og.  ii,  p.  2(1,  from 
Ker  Porter;  comp.  Ainiworth'a  RettarArt,  p.  Vib). 
From  the  characteristics  of  the  tamarii^k-tree  of  the 
East,  it  ceiL-iinly  Bppean  ai  likely  as  any  la  beve  been 
planted  in  Beershelia  by  Abraham,  iierauM  it  is  one  of 
the  few  trees  which  will  flourish  and  ^row  lo  a  great 
tat  even  in  the  arid  desert.  Besides  the  advantage 
ofaffording    '     •    ■        •    - 


^ of  the  I 


flofitj 


verted  into  charcoal.    II  _..   _.. 

of  the  galls  with  which  its  branches  are  often  hiacled, 
and  which  are  nearly  as  astringent  as  uak-gulls.— Kit- 
to,  s.  v.     Sec  Tauahidk. 

B.  It  is  now  gencrully  recofinlsed  fwe  Gewn.  Thti. 
BO  b !  Stanley,  S.  and  /'.  5  T6,  3 ;  p.  142  note,  220  notoj 
that  the  word  EUm,  V^lf.  which  ia  uniformly  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  "plain,"  signities  ■  grtvt  at  plantatiao. 
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Such  were  the  Elon  of  Hamre  (Gen.xiii,lB;  xiv,13;' 
zviii,!):  otUareh(GeD.  xii,G;  Dcut.ii,30;  ofZai.- 
naim  (Joah.  xii,  33);  of  the  pillar  (Jud|;.  ix,  6> ;  of 
Meonenini  (Judg.  ix,  37) ;  and  of  Talior  (1  Sam.  x,  S). 
In  all  these  caiea  the  Sept  has  ipit  or  ^Xaivc :  the 
Vulgale — which  the  A.  V.  probaUy  fallowed — VaUaai 
ComeaLii ;  in  the  last  three,  however,  Q^ierm.  See 
Elon. 

In  the  iLligiona  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  gnivea 
play  a  prominent  part.  lu  old  times  altars  only  were 
erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought  wrong  to  ahot 
up  the  gods  within  walla,  and  hence,  aa  Pliny  expnrs- 
ly  tells  us  iB.  N.  xii,  2),  trees  were  the  fint  templta 
(Tacit.  Gem.  9  ;  Lucian,  de  Sacrifc.  10;  see  Carp«>v, 
Apf.Crit.-p.BZi'),»ai  from  the  earliest  time*  grove* 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  religions  wortbip 
(Gen.  xii,  6,  7  ;  xiii,  IB;  Ceut.  xi,  30;  A.  V."  plain;" 
see  above).  Their  high  antiquity,  refreshing  shade, 
Folemn  silence,  and  awe-inspiring  solitude,  as  well  a* 
the  alriking  illuitration  they  afford  of  tulunl  life, 
marked  them  out  aa  the  fit  localitieB,  or  even  the  ac- 
toal  objects  of  worship  ("  Lucoa  et  in  iia  ailentia  Ipsa 
adaramu*,"  Pliny,  xii,  1;  "Secntum  luci  .  .  .  et  ad- 
miratio  ambne  fidem  tibi  nomlDU  fiu^t,"  SeiKc.  /)>. 
xii;  ''Quo  posses  viso  dicer*  Nnmen  habct," Oviil, 
nut.  tii,  29a;  "Sacra  nemua  accnbet  umbra,'' VirpI, 
CeoTff.  ili,384;  comp.  Ovid,  Jtfe*.  viii,  7*3 ;  seeEzek.vi, 
13;  I*B.lvii,6;  Hos.iv,  13).  This  last  passage  hints  at 
another  and  darker  reason  why  groves  were  opportune 
for  the  degraded  services  of  idolatry;  their  sludow  hid 
the  atrocities  and  obscenitie*  of  heathen  worship.  The 
groves  were  generally  found  connected  with  temple?, 
and  often  bad  the  right  of  affording  an  asvlum  (Tacit. 
6'(m.9,10;  Herod,  ii,  138;  Virgil,  ^11.1,441;  U.  H!; 
Sil.  Ital.  i.  81).  Some  have  supposed  that  even  tbe 
Jewish  Temple  had  a  ri/jiivi;  planted  with  palm,  and 
cedar  (Pso.  xcii,  li,  13),  and  olive  (Psa.  lii,  8),  as  the 
mosque  which  stands  on  ita  site  now  has.  This  is 
mora  than  doubtful;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated 
oak  stood  by  Ihe  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh,  xxiv, 
26 ;  Judg.  ix,  6 ;  Stanley,  Shiai  a»d  Pal.  p.  142).  We 
find  repeated  mention  of  groves  coDsecnted  with  deep 
Bupcrstition  to  particular  gods  (Livy,vii,  23;  xxiv,  S; 
XXXV,  51;  Tacit. .Ian.  11,12, ei, etc.;  ir. 73,  etc.).  For 
this  reason  they  were  stringently  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  13;  Jer.  xvU,  2;  Eiefc.  sx,  2»),  and 
Maimonides  even  says  that  It  is  forbidden  lo  sit  under 
Ihe  shade  of  any  green  tree  when  an  idol-slatne  was 
(Fabric.  «iftt.^ti«}.  p.  290),  Yet  wa  find  abundant 
indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt  the  influence  of 
groves  on  the  mind  ("the  spirit  in  the  woods,"  n'ordf- 
wotth),  and  therefgre  selected  them  for  salenin  pur- 
poses, Buch  as  great  national  meetings  (Jndg.  ix,  S, 
37)  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  I  Sam. 
xxxi,  14).  Those  connected  with  patriarchal  hittoiy 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  superstitions  reverence  (Amos 
v,B;  viii,13);  and  we  And  that  the  groves  of  Hamie 
were  long  a  pUce  of  worship  (Soiomen,  //.  E.  ii,  4; 
Euseb. I'tr, Onsf . p. 31 ;  Beland,/>aiF((.p.714).  There 
ar*  in  Scripture  many  memonble  trees;  e.g.  Allon- 
bachnth  (Gen.  xxxv,  8),  tha  tamarisk  (see  above)  in 
Gibeab(lSam.x)iil,6),lheter»lrinthinShech«m(Joih. 
;  xxiv.  20.  under  which  the  law  was  set  up),  the  palm- 
tree  of  Delwrah  (Judg.  iv,  5\  the  terebinth  of  enchant- 
'  meni-  (Jndg.  Ix,  87),  the  terebinth  of  wanderers  (Judg. 
'  iv,  11),  and  others  (1  Sam.  xiv,  2 ;  x,  3;  sometimes 
"  plain"  in  A.  V.,  Vulg.  "  convallis' '). 

This  observation  of  partienlar  trees  was  among  tha 
heathen  exiended  to  a  retiilar  worship  oftbem.  'Tree- 
worship  may  be  traced  from  the  intei  ior  of  Africa  not 
only  into  Egt'pt  end  Arabia,  l>ut  also  oaward  uninter- 
ruptpdlv  into  Palestine  and  Svria,  Asn-ria.  Tcrsia,  In- 
I  dU.  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philippine  Ishind9,China.Japan, 
!  and  Siberia;  alfo  westward  into  Asia  llinnr,  Greece, 
j  It'ily,  and  other  countries ;  and  in  most  of  Ihe  couD- 

[  bincd  as  it  has  been  in  other  parts  with  various  fonu 
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of  idolatry"  (Poole,  Gen,  of  Earth  and  Afan,  p.  139). 
'^  The  worship  of  trees  even  goes  back  among  the  Irau- 
nians  to  the  rules  of  Hom^  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta 
the  promulgator  of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  He- 
rodotus the  delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great 
plane>tree  in  Lydia,  in  which  he  bestowed  golden  or- 
naments, and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the  person 
of  one  of  the  *  immortal  Ten  Thousand.'  The  early 
veneration  of  trees  was  associated,  by  the  moist  and  re- 
freshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of  sacred  fount- 
ains. In  similar  connection  with  the  early  worship 
of  nature  were  among  the  Hellenic  nations  the  fame 
of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos,  and  of  an  aged  pla- 
tanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Buddhists  of  Ce^'lon  venerate 
the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree  of  Anurah-depura.  ...  As 
single  trees  thus  became  objects  of  veneration  ftrom  the 
beauty  of  their  form,  so  did  also  groups  of  trees,  under 
the  name  of  *  groves  of  gods.'  Pausanias  (i,  21,  §  9) 
is  full  of  the  praise  of  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Grynion  in  ^olis ;  and  the  grove  of  Co- 
lone  is  celebrated  in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophocles" 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos^  ii,  96,  Eng.  ed.).  The  custom  of 
adorning  trees  ^*  with  jewels  and  mantles"  wns  very 
ancient  and  universal  (Herod,  vii,  81 ;  ^lian,  V.  ff,  ii, 
14;  Tbeocr.  id.  xviii;  Ovid,  Met,  viii,  723,  745 ;  Amob. 
adv,  Gentea^  i,  89),  and  even  still  exists  in  the  East. 

The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  known 
(Homer,  //.  xvi,  233;  Od,  v,  287;  Soph.  Track,  754; 
Virgil,  Georg.  ii,  16;  Sil.  Ital.  iii,  11).  Each  god  had 
some  sacred  tree  (Virgil,  Ed,  vii,  61  sq.).  The  Etruri- 
ans are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  palm,  and  the  Celts 
an  oak  (Max.  'Yyr.  Dissert,  38,  in  Godwyn's  Mos.  and 
Aar,  ii,  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneration  of  oak*groves, 
see  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi,  44;  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv,  80.  In  the 
same  way,  according  to  the  missionary  Oldendorp,  the 
negroes  *^  have  sacred  groves,  the  abodes  of  a  deity, 
which  no  negro  ventures  to  outer  except  the  priests" 
(i^richard,  A^/tf.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  626-539, 3d  m\.  ;  Park's 
Travels,  p.  65).  So,  too,  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Raw- 
Unson^s  Jlerod.  ii,  298).  Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  it  was  found  necpssary  to  forbid  all 
abuse  of  trees  and  groves  to  the  purposes  of  supersti- 
tion (Harduin,  Act.  Condi,  i,  ^aS  ;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac. 
Germ.  9). — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Pchnen,  De  arbore  non 
piantanda  ad  aliare  Dei  (Lips.  1725) ;  Dresler,  De  lueis 
religioni  gentil.  destinatis  (Lips.  1740) ;  Lakemacher, 
Antiq.  Grcec.  sacrae,  p.  188  sq.     See  Tree. 

Orove,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  distinc- 
tion, was  born  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Jan.  4, 1683. 
He  received  his  academical  training  under  Mr.  War- 
ren at  Taunton,  whose  school  was  in  excellent  repute. 
At  22  he  began  to  preach ;  at  23  he  succeeded  Mr.  War- 
ren as  head  of  the  Taunton  Academy.  At  first  he  taught 
ethics,  but  in  1725  he  began  to  teach  theology  also.  He 
at  the  same  time  succeeded  Mr.  James  in  his  pastoral 
charge  at  FuUwood,  near  Taunton,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued till  his  death.  In  1730  he  published  The  Evidence 
of  our  Saviaur*8  Redemption  considered,  and  the  same 
year,  Some  Thoughts  concerning  (he  Proof  of  a  Future 
State,  from  Reason,  In  1732  he  printed  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Nature  and  Design  of  (he  Lord^s  Supper, 
where  he  set  that  institution  in  the  same  light  as  bish- 
op Hoadly.  In  1734  he  published,  without  his  name, 
Wisdom  the  First  Spring  of  Action  in  the  Deify,  which 
iras  animadverted  on  by  Balguy.  In  1786  he  publish- 
ed A  Discourse  on  Saving  Faith.  He  died  February  27, 
1737-8.  After  his  death  came  out  by  subscription  his 
Posthumous  Works  (1740,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  also  Sermons 
(Lond.  1742, 2  vols.  8vo) :  Works  published  in  his  life- 
time (Lond.  1747, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  System  of  Moral  PhUos. 
(Lond.  1749, 2d  ed.  2  vol?.  8vo).  See  Amory,  Lifi  of 
Grove,  prefixed  to  his  Posthumous  Works  (1745,  vol.  i); 
Jones,  Christian  Biog. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog.  i,  1344. 

Gmber,  Jacob,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1778,  of 
German  Lutheran  parents.    He  waa  converted  at  four- 


teen or  fifteen ;  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  in  the. 
Philadelphia  Conference,  in  1800 ;  labored  fifty  years, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  with  abundant 
usefulness,  and  died  May  25, 1850.  Mr.  Gruber  waa 
*'a  singular  and  extraordinary  man."  He  was  alike 
remarkable  for  "  strength  and  originality  of  mind,  en- 
ergy of  character,  depth  of  piety,  prodigious  labors, 
power  of  endurance,  extensive  usefulness,  and  simplic- 
ity and  regularity  of  life."  His  conversion  was  pow- 
erful, and,  although  driven  from  his  home  in  youth  for 
his  religious  course,  he  kept  his  faith.  Through  his 
long  life  his  vigor  and  industry'  were  nnturing,  and  he 
never  ceased  labor  for  any  four  consecutive  weeks  until 
the  year  of  hb  death.  Although  eccentric,  and  often 
rude  in  style,  he  was  nevertheless  a  sound  theologian 
and  an  able  defender  of  Methodism.  In  the  pulpit  he 
was  sometimes  grand  and  overwhelming.  '^  He  spent 
thirty-tw<  years  on  circuits,  seven  in  stations,  and 
eleven  us  presiding  elder.  Many  anecdotes  are  on 
record  of  his  eccentric  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  of  his 
great  control  over  men." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv, 
549;  Wakeley, //cro€»o/'Jf(p<AodM»i,p.407;  Strickland, 
lift  of  Gruber  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo). 

Gniner,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian 
and  philologist,  waa  born  at  Coburg  in  1723.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Jena.  In  1747  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and  of 
Roman  archaeology  in  Jena,  afterwards  professor  of  el- 
oquence at  Coburg,  and  in  1764  professor  of  theology 
at  Halle.  He  died  March  29,  1778.  His  principal 
works,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  theology,  are,  MisceU 
lanea  sacra  (Jena,  1750) : — De  Odii  Romanorum  adver^ 
sus  Christianas  Causis  (Coburg,  1750): — De  Origine 
Episcoporum  eorumque  in  Ecclesiaprimitiva  Jure  (Halle, 
1764) : — Anweisung  z.  geistlichen  Beredsamkeit  (Halle, 
1765): — Versuch  cines  pragmatischen  Austv^  aus  d„ 
Kirchengesch.  d.  CA/'Mten(Halle,  1766)  i—Praktische  Ein- 
leitungin  d,  Religinn  d,  HeUigen  Schrift  (Halle,  1773) : — 
/nstitutionum  Theologies  dogmatiae  JJbri  ires  (Halle, 
1777V — Observatiunum  crtttcarum  Zi&/t  w  (Jena,  1777). 
See  Harlewu?,  Vita  PhUologorum  (i,  234  -  2-13).— Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxii,  258;  Docring,  Gel,  Tkeol, 
Dtutschlands. 

Grynaeufl,  Johann,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Leufelfingen  (Basle)  in  1705.  He 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  theology  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  was  for  seven  years  professor  in  tho 
theological  faculty  of  Basle.  He  died  in  that  city  April 
n,  1744.  He  wrote  Opusculd  TkeoL  miscell.  (Basle, 
1746,  8vo),  n  learned  and  valuable  work. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  xxii,  275. 

GiynseuB,  Johann  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Swiss  Protes- 
tant theologian,  third  son  of  Thomas  Grynaeus  (q.v.), 
was  bom  at  Berne  Oct.  1, 1540.  He  studied  at  Basle, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1559,  and  in  1565  succeeded 
his  father  as  pastor.  In  1577  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Basle,  and  remained  there  until  1584,  when 
he  removed  to  Heidelberg.  In  1586  he  returned  to 
Basle,  where  he  died  head  pastor  (aniiste^)  of  the  city, 
Aug.  30,  1617  (Aug.  31, 1618,  according  to  Michaud). 
He  published  Variorum  Patrum  Grtecorum  et  LatinO' 
rum  M(mnmenta  orthodoxograph'i  (Basle,  1569,  2  vols, 
fol.)  : — Ecclesiastica  Uistoria  Eusebii  PamphiU,  Rvf- 
fim,  Socratis,  Theodoreti,  Sozomem,  Theodori,  Evagrii,  ei 
'Dorothei,  etc.  (Basle,  1571, 1588, 1011,  M.) -.—Epitome 
Sacrortim  Bibliorum,  pars  1  (Basle,  1577, 8vo): — Char^ 
acfer  Chrisiianorum,  sen  de  Jidei,  spei  et  charitatis  doc- 
frina,  etc.  (Basle,  1578,  8vo) : — Synopsis  Histories  Hom^ 
ims,  seu  de  prima  homifUs  origine,  ejusque  corrupfione, 
reconcUiatione,  etc.  (Basle,  1576,  8vo): — Chronologia 
brevis  Historim  Evangelictp  (Basle,  1580) : — Scitigrophia 
Sacra  Theologia  (Basle,  1677, 4to) : — Censura  theologica 
de  prima  Antichristianorum  errorum  origine  (Heidelb. 
1484): — TheoremiUa  et  Problemata  theologica  (Basle, 
1590,  3  vok.) : — De  viris  illustrilus  quorum  opere  Deu» 
in  reformandis  eccksiis  usus  est  (1602);  and  a  large^ 
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number  of  essays  and  discoarses.  See  Jo.  Fabricins, 
HiOoria  BibUothec.  pt.  vi,  p.  418-421 ;  Dan.  Gerdes, 
FlorUeg.  Lib.  rar,  p.  153;  Adami,  Vita  Tkeohgorum  Gtr- 
manorum;  Niceron,  3f<nwnrp«,  xxxvii,  307-316 ;  Uhse, 
Jjeben  d.  beruhmtesUn  Kirehen-Scribenien,  p.  196 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xxii,  274 ;  Hcrzog,  Recd-En- 
eykUtp.  V,  404 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica^  i,  1347 ; 
Middleton,  Evangelical  Biography, 

Qrynseus  or  Gniiuetui,  Simon,  sumamed  J/a- 
jbr,  a  German  Protestant  theologian,  was  Uom  at  Veh- 
ringen  (Hohenzollern)  in  1493.  He  studied  at  Pfortz- 
hcim  and  Vienna,  and  early  embraced  the  Keforma- 
tion.  He  taught  Greek  at '^Heidelberg  from  1524  to 
1529.  In  1534  be  went  to  Tubingen,  commissioned  by 
duke  Ulrich  of  WOrtemberg  to  reform  the  churches  of 
that  place.  In  1636  he  settled  at  Basle,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague  Aug.  1 ,  1541.  Intimately  connected  with 
^lelancthon,  Luther,  Calvin,  Thomas  More,  and  other?, 
Grynaeus  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation, 
and,  as  such,  was  exposed  to  great  dangers,  but  always 
managed  to  get  out  of  them  unharmed,  thanks  to  his 
powerful  protectors.  He  was  present  at  the  diets  of 
Spires  and  of  Worms,  and  went  to  England  in  1631  to 
confer  with  Henry  VIII  about  his  divorce.  He  was 
employed  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed  the- 
ologians on  that  subject.  A  great  admirer  of  the  clas- 
sics, he  did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  sound  ed- 
ucation in  the  German  universities.  He  discovered  in 
a  convent  on  the  Rhine  the  last  five  books  of  Livy 
(published  by  Erasmus,  Basle,  1531,  fol.).  Grynteos 
published  Latin  translations  of  the  works  of  Plutarch, 
Aristotle,  and  Chrysostom,  the  first  Greek  edition  of 
the  Veteriiuirii  medici  (Basle,  1537, 4to)  and  of  the  A  l- 
magest  of  Ptolemy  (Basle,  1538,  fol.).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Novum  Orbit  regionum  ac  irmUarum  vfteribus 
incognitarum,  etc.  (Basle,  1532-1555,  fol.).  See  Bruck- 
er,  Uistoria  critica  Philo*oph,  vol.  iv,  period  iil,  p.  105 
sq. ;  Freytag.  Adpiratus  Liiterarius,  iii,  497;  Melch. 
Adam,  VVte  Theolog.  p.  66;  Afkena  Rauricn,  ii,  69-72; 
Reimmann,  Hist.  IJtterar.  iv,  207 ;  1  loefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Genirak,  xxii,  272 ;  Burnet,  History  of  Reformation^ 
pt.  i,  bk.  ii ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  v,  402 ;  Middleton, 
Evangelical  Biography,  i,  149. 

Grynaeus,  Simon,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
and  philologist  (last  of  the  eminent  family  of  Grynie- 
us),  was  bom  at  Basle  in  1725,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
1799.  He  was  a  thorough  theological  and  classical 
scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with  French,  English,  and 
Latin  literature.  He  published  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  (Basle,  177G),  and  also  versions  of  Juvenal, 
Thomis  a  Kempis,  and  Erasmus's  Encomium  Morin. 
He  also  translated  into  German  several  English  works 
against  Deism.  See  M.  Lutz,  Nekrol.  denkw.  Schweiz. 
a.  d.  TrtfY"»  Jahrh. ;  Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biograph,  Generals^ 
xxii,  275. 

GrynSBUs,  Thomas,  nephew  of  Simon  Gr^^nsBus 
major,  and  an  eminent  Protestant  divine,  was  born  at 
Vehringen  in  1512.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
Simon,  and  became  professor  of  the  dead  languages  at 
Basle  and  Berne.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Reformation.  The  margrave  Charles  of  Baden  ap- 
pointed him  pastor  and  ecclesiastical  superintendent 
at  Roteln,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  2, 
1564.  See  Melch.  Adam,  VitcB  TReolcg.  p.  191 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxii,  273 ;  Middleton,  Evan- 
geUcal  Biography. 

Gualbert,  Giovakni  (^8t.  Johannes),  founder  of 
the  Coenobite  order  of  Vallombrosa  (valUs  umbrosd),  in 
the  Apennines,  seven  leagues  from  Florence.  He 
died  July  12, 1078,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  Celes- 
trne  III  in  1193.  His  life  is  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum. — 
Mosheim,  Ch.  Hisi.  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  24 ;.  Jamie- 
son,  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  p.  116  sq. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxvi,  441 ;  Herzog,  RecU-Ency- 
khp,  Y,  406. 


Gnalfrid.    See  Geoffbet. 

Gualter,  Rodolphus,  son-in-law  of  Zwlngli,  and 
one  of  the  first  Swiss  Reformers,  was  bom  at  Zurich 
Nov.  9, 1519,  succeeded  BuUinger  as  pastor,  became 
superintendent  at  Zurich  in  1575,  and  died  Nov.  25, 
1586.  His  commentaries  are  highly  esteemed  and 
rare,  viz.  HomiUcs  cccxi  in  MaUhceum  (Zurich,  1590-96, 
2  vols,  fol.)  i—Homil.  clxxv  in  Acta  (Zurich,  1577,  fol.)- 
He  wrote  also  a  strong  anti-papal  treatise,  Aniichristus 
(Zurich,  1546,  8vo).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  at  Zurich  in  1585  (15  vols.  8vo). — Hoefer, 
Now.  Biog.  Geniraie,  xxi,  810 ;  Winer,  Theol.  IMera-. 
tur,  ii,  555 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUographica,  i,  1350. 

Guard.  The  Scripture  terms  used  in  this  connec- 
tion mostly  have  reference  to  the  special  duties  which 
the  body-guard  of  a  monarch  had  to  perform.  See 
Kino. 

1.  Tabbach\  nsiS,  originally  signified  a  ^cook;** 
and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  Eastern 
countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of  **  execu- 
tioner," and  is  applied  to  the  body-guard  of  the  kings 
of  E^iypt  (Gen.  xxxvii,  86)  and  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv, 
8 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  9 ;  xl,  1 ;  Dan.  ii,  14).  So  Potiphar,  the 
master  of  Joseph,  was  captain  of  Pharaoh's  body-guard, 
i.  e.  chief  executioner  (Gen.  xxxix,  1 ;  1x1, 10, 12).  In 
Egypt  he  had  a  public  prison  in  his  house  (Gen.  Ix,  3- 
4).  It  is  evident  from  Herodotus  (ii,  165  sq.)  that  the 
kings  of  Eg^'pt  had  a  guard  w^ho, 

in  addition  to  the  regular  income 
of  the  soldier,  also  received  a  sep- 
arate salary.  In  the  paintings  of 
marches  and  battles  on  the  mon- 
uments, these  royal  guards  are 
commonly  seen  to  be  employed  in 
protecting  the  person  of  the  kin^, 
and  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
dresses  and  weapons  (Wilkinson, 
i,  837,  406).  During  the  reign  of 
the  Ptolemies,  who  in  general  ad- 
hered to  the  usages  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  office  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  bod^'-gnard  was  a 
very  important  one.  They  possess- 
ed the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 
were  often  employed  in  the  most 
important  business  transactions.  Finally,  the  super* 
intendencc  of  the  executions  belonged  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished caste.  In  Babylon,  Nebuzaradan,  who  held 
this  office,  commanded  also  a  part  of  the  royal  army 
(Jer.  xxxix,  13;  Iii,  16).     See  Execctioser. 

2.  Rats,  y^,  properly  means  a  courier,  and  is  the 
ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attendants  of  the  Jew- 
ish kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before  the  char- 
iot (2  Sam.  XV,  1;  1  Kings  i,  6),  like  the  curtoret  of 
the  Roman  emperors  (Seneca,  Epitt,  87, 126).  That 
the  Jewish  **  runners'*  superadded  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  military  guard  appears  from  several  passages  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  17;  2  Kings  x,  26;  xi,  6;  2  Chron.  xii, 
10).  It  was  their  office  also  to  carry  dispatches  (2 
Chron.  xxx,  6).  They  bad  a  guard-room  set  apart 
for  their  use  in  the  king's  palace,  in  which  their  arms 
were  kept  ready  for  use  (1  Kings  xiv,  28 ;  2  Chron. 
xii,  11).  See  Footman.  They  were  perhaps  the  same 
who,  under  David,  were  called  PelethUes  (1  Kings  i,  5 ; 
xiv,  27 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  1).     See  Pelethite. 

3.  The  terms  mishme'reth,  n^73^^,  and  miskmar'^ 

•  '     •      • 

^TSpp,  express  properly  the  od  of  watching,  or  else  a 

watch-station,  but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the 
persons  who  kept  watch  (Neh.  iv,  9,  22 ;  vii,  3 ;  xit, 
9 ;  Job  vii,  12).  The  A,  V.  is  probably  correct  in  sub- 
stituting  mishmarto  ('^t^'^t?^)  for  the  present  read- 
ing in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  28^  Benaiah  being  appointed  *' cap- 
tain of  the  guard,"  as  Josephus  (^  nl.  vii,  14,  4)  re- 
lates, and  not  privy  councillor:  the  same  error  has 
crept  into  the  text  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  14,  where  the  words 
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''which  goeth  at  thy  bidding"  may  originallj  have 
been  *'  captain  of  the  body-guard."     See  Captain. 

In  New-Test.  Umes  we  iind  the  <rir<ieovXar<t>p,  tcx 
the  Latin  tpiadaior  (rendered  **  executioner,"  margin 
guards  Mark  vi,  27),  properly  a  pthe'Snan,  halberdier, 
a  kind  of  soldiers  forming  the  body-guard  of  kings  and 
princes,  who  also,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  acted 
as  executioners.  The  term  Kovarudla,  for  the  Latin 
cuaiodia,  i.  e.  cuHodff,  a  **  watch"  or  ffuard,  is  spoken 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xxvii,  65, 66 ;  xxviii,  11).  The  ordinary  Roman  guard 
consisted  of  four  soldiers  (rcrpa^cov,  **  quaternion"), 
of  which  there  were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four 
watches  of  the  night,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
tluree  hours  (Acts  xii,  4;  comp.  John  xix,  23;  Polyb. 
vi,  83,  7).  When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two  watch- 
ed outside  of  the  cell  while  the  other  two  were  inside 
(Acts  xii,  6).  The  officer  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii, 
16  (tfrpaToirMpxtfCi "  captain  of  the  guard")  was  per- 
haps the  commander  of  the  Pnctorian  troops,  tcr  whose 
care  prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  con- 
signed (Pliny,  Ep,  x,  65).     See  Watch. 

Guardian  Angel,  a  term  which  represents  a  the- 
ory prevalent  from  antiquity,  that  human  beings  are 
accompanied  through  life  by  a  special  supernatural 
being  (sometimes  termed  their  "  attendant  genius"), 
who  watches  over  them  for  guidance  and  protection. 
Such  has  been  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of  Socrates 
when  be  claimed  a  particular  iaiftuv  as  his  spiritual 
counsellor.  See  DiBMON.  Among  Christian  writers 
the  theory  has  been  thought  to  derive  confirmation 
from  the  statement  of  our  Saviour  respecting  children, 
that  "in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  b  in  heaven"  (Matt,  xviii, 
10);  and  from  the  declaration  that  angels  '*are  all 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minuter  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation"  (Heb.  i,  14).  A  more  cau- 
tious criticism,  however,  has  usually  held  that  these 
passages  only  indicate  a  special  care  of  divine  Provi- 
dence over  the  young  and  believers ;  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  doctrine  referred  to  appears  to  savor  rather 
of  a  pagan  than  an  evangelical  origin.  Monographs 
are  named  in  Walch,  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  i,  178, 
and  Volbeding,  Index  ProgrcammUunij  p.  116.    See  Am- 

OBL. 

Guardian  of  the  BpiritualitieB,  in  England, 
the  person  in  whom  is  vested  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  diocese  upon  the  death  or  translation  of  the 
bishop,  or  in  cases  of  infirmity  of  the  incumbent  or 
bishop. — Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary, 

Guarin,  Pierre,  a  French  Hebraist,  was  bom  at 
Tronqnay  (Normandy)  in  1678.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  Oct.  21, 1696,  became  sub- 
sequently professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  died  li- 
brarian of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s,  Dec.  29, 
1729.  He  had  a  lively  literary  controversy  with  can- 
on Masclef,  and  wrote  Grammatica  Jfebraica  et  ChaU 
daka,  etc.  (Paris,  1724-8, 2  vols.  4to)  -.—Lexicon  ffebra- 
tcttfft  et  Chaldrobiblicum  (Par.  1746, 2  vols.  4to).  Gua- 
rin  only  completed  this  dictionary  to  Mem  inclusively ; 
the  following  letters  were  the  work  of  other  Benedic- 
tines. See  Le  Cerf,  BibL  Hist,  et  crit.  des  A  uUurs  de  la 
Cong,  de  St.  Maur;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  (7«r.  xxii,  818. 

Guafltallinee,  a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1534  by  countess  Toielli, 
of  Guastalla.  They  were  at  first  connected  with  the 
Bama bites,  whom  they  assisted  in  their  missions ;  but, 
as  this  led  to  disorders,  they  were  ordered  to  take  the 
vow  of  seclusion.  They  were  also  called,  the  Angelic 
order  (AngeUcs%  which  name  was  to  remind  them  that 
they  should  be  as  pure  in  their  lives  as  angels. 

GKiatemala.     See  Central  America. 

Ghide,  GoTTLOB  Friedricii,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Lauban  Aug.  26. 1701.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Leipzig,  and 
taught  for  some  time  in  the  latter.     Having  returned 
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to  his  native  city  in  1727,  be  was  made  chief  deacon  in 
1743,  and  archdeacon  in  1753.  He  died  at  Lauban- 
June  20, 1756.  Among  his  numerous  publications  ax% 
De  Causis  Dissensuum  inter  Scripturm  Interpretes  (Lps. 
1724)  :—Der  Christen  JReise  nach  dem  rechten  Vaterland 
(Hal.  1726,  fol.): — De  JurisconsuUorum  Mentis  m  ^crip- 
Utram  (Lauban,  1728) : — De  mystica  Miraculorum  et/a- 
torum  Christi  Interpretatione  (Lpz.  1729) : — Grundliche 
Erlduterung  des  Briefs  PituU  an  die  Epheser  (Lauban, 
1735).->Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  CM,  xxii,  340. 

Gudgo'dah  [some  Gud'godahli  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
and  n  directive,  hag-GudgSd'-ah,  ^7^*^^*^'  ^^^^  ^'  P®^^* 
thunder;  Sept  Pa^ya^;  Vulg.  Gadgad),  the  fortieth 
station  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  between  Mount  Hor  and  Jotbath  (Deut.  x,  7) ; 
doubtless  the  same  with  Hob-haoidoad,  through 
which  they  had  previously  passed  l>etween  Bene-jaakan 
and  Jotbath  (Numb,  xxxiii,  32).  The  name  appears  to 
be  preserved  in  the  present  wady  Ghudhaghidh  ("  dim- 
inutions"), mentioned  by  Robinson  (^Bes.  i,  267)  as  *'a 
broad  sandy  valley  which  drains  the  remainder  of  the 
region  between  the  Jerafeh  and  el-Mukrah,  and  carries 
its  watera  eastward  to  the  former.*'  See  Exodb.  In 
this  identification  two  late  tnvellen  agree  (Schwartz, 
p.  213 ;  Bonar,  p.  286, 295).  See  Hor-haoidoad.  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  that  Gudgodah  and  Jotbathah  may 
be  in  the  Arabah,  near  the  junction  of  wady  Ghurun- 
del  with  wady  el-Jeib  {Bes.  ii,  583).     See  Jotbath. 

Gudnle,  Goule,  or  Ergonle,  St.,  a  Belgian  vir- 
gin, patroness  of  Brussels,  is  said,  according  to  tradition, 
to  have  been  bora  in  Brabant  about  650.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  St  Amalberge,  and  was  educated  by  her- 
godmother,  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Ni- 
velle*  In  664,  Gertrude  having  died,  Gudule  went  to 
reside  with  count  Witger,  the  second  husband  of  her 
mother.  While  there  she  led  a  life  of  extravagant  as- 
ceticism, and,  according  to  the  Romish  legend,  accu- 
mulated such  a  stock  of  good  works  that  God  gave  her 
the  power  to  work  miracles  both  during  her  life  and 
after  her  death !  She  died  Jan.  8,  712,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Brussels,  which  was  snb» 
sequently  called  after  her,  and  is  now  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Gudule.  She  is  commemorated  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  is  the  object  of  special  veneration  through- 
out Belgium.  '  See  Ruth  d'Ans,  Vie  de  St,  Gudule 
(Brussels,  1703, 12mo) ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  SainU  (vol.  i, 
Jan.  8) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUraU,  xxii,  352 ;  Bat- 
ler.  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  8. 

Guebree.    See  Pabsees. 

Gn^dier  de  Saint- Aubin,  Henri  Michei.,  a 
French  theologian,  was  lM>m  at  Gonmay-en-Bray  June 
17, 1695.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree  from  the  Sorbonne  Oct.  29, 1723.  He  be- 
came professor  in  that  institution  in  1730,  and  its  libra- 
rian in  1736.  Some  time  after  he  obtained  the  abbey  of 
StVulmer.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  English,  and  Italian,  besides  history, 
theology,  and  kindred  sciences.  For  fourteen  yeara 
he  decided  all  cases  of  conscience  presented  to  the  Sor- 
bonne. He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  27, 1742.  He  wrote, 
Histoire  sainte  des  deux  Alliances  (Paris,  Didot,  1741, 7 
vols.  12jno),  which  Mor^ri  considers  as  a  good  concord- 
ance of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  At  the  end  of  every  part  are 
remarlcs  and  arguments  on  the  designs  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  on  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  their 
writings.  —  Ladvocat,  Diet,  historique;  Mor^ri,  Diet, 
hist,  (edit  1759) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxii,  358. 

GhielpherbjrtannB,  Codez.  See  Wolfknbut- 
TEL  Manuscript. 

Guelpha  and  Ghibellines,  the  names  given  to 
two  great  mediaeval  parties  which  acquired  a  pre-emi- 
nent celebrity  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  inas- 
much as  their  contests  made  up  a  great  portion  of  the 
history  of  those  countries  ftem.the  11th  to  the  14th  cen- 
turies, and  which  claim  notice  here  because  of  the  dose 
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connection  of  their  party  strifes  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  period,  and  the  use  which  the  papacy 
made  of  them  to  increase  its  power  and  authority. 
According  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  the  word 
Gnelph,  or  Guelf,  is  derived  from  ''  Vf'e//;"  a  baptismal 
jiame  in  several  Italo-German  families,  which  may  be 
traced  even  up  to  the  9th  century  in  a  line  of  princes 
who  migrated  from  Italy  to  Germany  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, when  it  appears  there  as  the  name  of  several 
chiefs  of  the  ducal  house  of  Saxony.    Ghibelline  is  re- 
ferred to  *'  WaibUngen"  (anciently  W'tfte&i^n),  a  town 
of  WUrtemberg,  and  the  patrimonial  seat  of  the  Uohen- 
Btauffen  fumily.    The  party  conflicts  originating  in  the 
rivalry  of  the  ducal  houses  above  mentioned,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  party  names,  are  of  earlier  date,  but  the 
first  recorded  use  of  these  terms  to  designate  the  op- 
posing parties  occurred  A.D.  1140,  in  the  great  battle 
of  Weinsberg,  in  Suabia,  fought  between  the  partisans 
of  Conrad  of  Hohenstauflfen  and  those  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  of  the  house  of  Welf,  rival  claimants  of  the  im- 
perial throne.     In  this  battle  the  followers  of  Conrad 
rallied  to  the  cry  of  *'  Hie  Waililingen !"  and  those  of 
Henry  to  the  cry  of  **  Hie  Welf  I"     These  party  cries, 
transferred  to  Italy,  subsequently  the  chief  theatre  of 
these  party  contests,  became  Ghibellini  and  Gnelphi 
or  Guclfi,  in  the  Italian  language,  the  former  designa- 
ting the  supporters,  and  the  latter  the  opponents  of  the 
imperidt  authority,  which  generally  vested  in  the  Ho- 
henstauffen  bouse.     The  opposition  to  this  authority 
arose  from  two  sources,  viz.  (1)  from  the  cities  and 
Fmaller  principalities  seeking  to  maintain  their  local 
rights  and  liberties,  and  (2)  from  the  popes,  who,  jeal- 
ous of  the  power  of  the  German  emperors,  and  irritated 
by  their  exercise  of  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
especially  in  regard  to  investitures  (q.  v.),  favored  the 
party  of  the  Guclphf>,  r.nd,  indeod,  liccame  the  represent- 
ative leaders  thereof.     Honce  the  term  Guelph  came 
to  signify  in  general  those  who  favored  the  Church's 
independence  of  the  State,  and  the  maintenance  of  mu- 
nicipal lilierty  as  against  the  partisans  of  a  supreme 
and  centralized  civil  authority  represented  in  the  em- 
peror.    This  statement,  however,  seems  not  to  hold 
good  always,  since  in  the  multiplied  and  complicated 
conflicts  of  these  parties  an  interchange  of  the  distinc- 
tive principles  and  objects  of  each  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  certain  instances,  and  the  interests  of 
the  hierarchy  by  no  means  always  coincided  with  the 
aspirations  for  municipal  and  personal  freedom,  how- 
ever freely  it  evoked  them  to  advance  its  own  ends. 
The  contest  of  the  papacy  for  supremacy  over  the  civil 
power,  organized  and  definitely  directed  to  its  object 
b}'  Gregory  VII  (q.  v.),  culminated  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III  (q.  v.),  when,  "under  that  young  and 
ambitious  priest,  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained 
the  full  meridian  of  their  prcatness"  (Giblvon,  vi,  3G, 
Harper's  ed.),  and  "the  imperial  authority'  at  Rome 
b)*eHthed  its  last  sigh*'  (Muratori,  Annal.  Jlal.  anno 
1198). 

In  the  contests  of  the  Ghibelline  and  Guclph  par- 
ties historians  note  **five  great  crises,"  viz.(l)  in  1055, 
under  Henry  IV;  (2)  in  1127,  under  Henry  the  Proud ; 
(3)  in  1140,  under  Henrj'  the  Lion;  (4)  in  1159,  under 
Frederick  Barbarossa;  and  (5)  the  pontificate  oC  Inno- 
cent III.  After  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority 
in  Italy,  in  the  conflicts  between  opposing  parties  among 
the  nobility  and  in  the  cities,  Ghibelline  was  used  to 
dcsi^njite  the  aristocratic  party,  and  Guelph  those  pro- 
fesfedly  favoring  popular  government.  But  the  party 
name,  ns  thus  defined,  did  not  always  represent  the  real 
principles  and  object*  of  the  party.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  contest  "degenerated  into  a  mere  struggle  of 
rival  factions,  availing  tliemselves  of  the  prestige  of 
ancient  names  and  traditional  or  hereditary  prejudices" 
(Chambers),  so  that  in  1273  pope  Gregory  X  used  the 
following  language :  "Guelphus  aut  Gibellinus,  nom- 
ina  ne  illis  quidem,  qui  ilia  profcrunt,  nota;  inane 
nomen,  quod   significat,  nemo  intelligit"  (Muratori, 


Scriptt,  rerttm  ItaUeamm,  xi,  178);  and  in  1384  pope 
Benedict  XII  forbade  the  further  use  of  the  terms,  and 
**  we  read  little  more  of  Guelphs  and  Ghiljellines  as  ac- 
tually existing  parties.'*     The  conflict  of  principles  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  polity  which  these  terms 
once  served  to  represent  may  be  traced  through  every 
subsequent  age,  and  has  not,  even  in  this  19Ch  century, 
ceased  to  exist. — Chambers,  Cydopadta,  s.  v.;  EngHA 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  New  American  Cyclop.  vUi,  547-8 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouff.  Biop.  Ginrrak,  xzii,  860  sq. ;  Sismondi,  Biet. 
Des  Fran^au  (see  Index) ;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Papacy  (see 
Index) ;  Herzog,  Real-Eieykl.  xvu,  659  sq.    (J.  W.  M.) 
Ghl^D^e,  Amtoinb,  a  French  abbot,  was  Iwm  at 
Etampes  Nor.  28, 1717.     He  studied  at  Paris,  entered 
the  Church,  and  attained  high  degrees  in  the  univer- 
sity.    For  twenty  years  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
college  of  Plessis,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  Ger> 
many,  and  England  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their 
languages,  and  on  his  return  published  several  trans- 
lations.    He  afterwards  wrote  the  Letirea  de  gwelqaee 
Juift  against  Voltaire,  for  which  he  was  made  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  attached 
to  the  chapel  of  Versailles  by  cardinal  de  la  Rocbe- 
Aymon.     Dnring  the  Revolution  he  was  imprisoned 
for  ten  months  at  Fontainebleau,  and  alter  his  libera- 
tion lived  in  retirement  with  his  brother.    He  died  at 
Fontainebleau  Nov.  27, 1803.    Among  his  publications 
are :  Lee  Thnoim  de  la  Siturrectiim  de  Jtetu  duiei  ex- 
amines  euioant  Us  regies  du  barreau  (from  the  EngL  of 
Sherlock,  against  Woolston,  Paris,  1758, 12mo):— £a 
Religion  chritienne  demonirei  par  la  conversion  et  Ccpo^^ 
tolai  de  Saint  Paid  (from  the  Engl,  of  Lyttleton,  with 
the  addition  of  two  discourses  by  Seed) : — Sw  VEzeeU 
lence  intrinseque  de  VEcriture  (Paris,  1754, 12mo) : — Ob- 
servations sur  Vkiitoire  tt  sur  lesprewes  de  la  lUsurrec- 
tion  de  Jesus  Christ  (from  the  EngL  of  West,  against 
Woolston)  (Paris,  1757,  12mo): — lAttres  de  qneiqmes 
Juifs  portugaiSi  aUemcmds  et  polonais  a  M,de  Voltaire 
(Paris,  1769,  8vo) ;  often  reprinted,  with  additions,  as 
6th  ed.  Paris,  1805, 8  vols.  8vo  and  ISmo;  7th  ed.  Paris, 
1815, 4  vols.  8vo ;  8th  ed.  Paris,  1817, 8vo;  Lyon  and 
Paris,  1857,  8  vols.  12mo ;  transl.  into  English  b^"  Lis 
fanu  under  the  title  Letters  of  certain  Jews  to  Voltairn 
(Dublin,  1777,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Recherckes  sur  la  Judrn 
consideree  principalemeni  par  rapport  a  la  ferlUiie  de 
son  terroir,  depuis  la  coptiviti  de  Babylone  jusgu'a  not 
ttmpsy  in  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions^  toL  1 
(1808),  composed  of  papers  read  by  him  beforo  this  so- 
ciety, of  which  he  had  been  elected  member  in  1778. — 
Dacier,  Notice  sur  tcibh^  Guhue  (at  the  head  of  the  7th 
ed.  of  Lettres  de  qvelques  Jufs,  etc.,  Paris,  1815);  Qoi- 
rard.  La  France  llUeratre;  Hoefer,  Noue.  Biog,  Gen, 
xxii,  S81 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliogrophicay  i,  1351. 

Guertler,  Nicolaus,  D.D.,  a  learned  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Basel  in  1654.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  in  1685  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Herbom.  He  altar- 
wards  became  professor  of  theology  at  Hanan,  and  in 
1696  at  Bremen.  From  thence  he  removed  to  De- 
venter  in  1699,  and  to  Francker  in  1707.  He  died  in 
1711.  His  principal  work  is  i'ystema  tkeologim  pro- 
pheticcBf  cum  indicSms  necessarOs  (Utrecht,  editio  se- 
cunda  emendata,  1724,  4to). — Darling,  Cyclop.  BtbSog. 
il,  1S56 ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gen.  xxii,  855.    (J.  H.  P.) 

Quest.     See  Hobpitalitt. 

Quest-chamber  (KaroXvfia,  a  lodging-place,  L  e. 
properly  inn,  as  rendered  in  Luke  ii,  7 ;  hence  any  room 
of  entertainment,  and  so  used  by  the  Sept.  at  1  Sam.  ix, 
22 ;  Neh.  iii,  5 ;  Ezek.  xl,  44),  the  vireotfiov,  eanacubtnt^ 
or  spare  apartment  in  an  Oriental  dwelling  (Hark  xiv, 
14 ;  Luke  xxii,  11).  See  House.  At  the  public  fes- 
tivals these  may  naturally  bo  suppo^d  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  service  of  strangers  attending  Jerusalem 
for  that  purpose.     See  Passover. 

Qui.     See  GuiDo. 

Gtiibert  de  Nogent,  a  French  scholastic  theolo- 
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gian  and  historian,  of  noblo  and  wealthy  parentage, 
was  bom  in  1053  near  Clermont,  and  died  in  1124.  He 
lost  his  father  while  quite  young,  but  the  diligent  care 
and  zeal  of  his  pious  mother  gave  to  his  early  training 
a  strongly  religious  tendency.  He  was  educated  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germer,  which  he  entered  at  12  3'ears 
of  age,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  An- 
selm  (q.  ▼.),  then  prior  in  the  neighboring  abbey  of 
Bee.  At  first  he  found  his  chief  delight  in  poetry  and 
the  reading  of  classic  poets ;  but  a  severe  illness  gave 
a  more  serious  direction  and  higher  development  to  his 
inner  life,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  At  the  age  of 
fifty  he  became  abbot  of  Notre-Dame  de  Nogent,  where 
he  composed  most  of  his  works.  Though  not  exempt 
from  the  credulity  and  monkish  devotion  to  hierarch- 
ical ideas  which  belong  to  his  age,  Guibert  was  for  his 
time  a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy  learning  and  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  to  which  he  gave  expression  in 
his  severe  condemnation  of  the  prevailing  supersti- 
tions and  errors  in  refj^Aid  to  relics  and  false  miracles. 
The  best  edition  of  his  writings  is  that  published  by 
D*Ach6ry  under  the  title  VenerabUiM  Gvaberti  Abbaiis 
B,  Maria  de  Novigenio  Opera  OmtUa  prodeutU^  etc. 
(Paris,  1651,  fol.).  In  this  edition  are  found  (p.  1-625) 
the  foUowing  works  of  Guil)ert  (the  list  and  sketch  of 
which,  given  here,  are  based  on  Uerzog),  viz. :  1.  lAbtr 
quo  ordine  temo  fieri  debeai;  written  while  he  was  a 
monk  at  St.  Germer,  and  especially  interesting  as  being 
one  of  the  few  works  on  Homiletics  coming  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages : — 2.  Moralium  Genueot  LSni  x;  a  fig- 
urative exposition  of  Genesis  after  the  st^'le  of  Gregory 
the  Great's  MoraUa  in  Jokum: — 3.  Tropologlarum  m 
Propketas  0$ea  et  Amos  et  Lamentationet  Jeremice  Ubri 
V ;  with  a  preface  and  epilogue  addressed  to  Korbert, 
founder  of  the  Premonstrants  (q.  v.) : — 4.  Tractatua  de 
incamatione  contra  Judaeoe;  an  apologetic  treatise  in 
vindication  of  the  divinity  and  virgin-birth  of  Christ : 
— 5.  Epistda  de  huccella  Judm  dcUa  et  de  veritate  domi- 
met  corporis ;  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  Ju- 
das received  the  Eucharist  or  not,  with  a  defence  of 
Lanfranc's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  against  that  of 
Berengarius  (q.  v.) :  —  6.  />e  laude  8,  Maria:  liber ; 
wherein,  though  a  zealous  worshipped  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  immaculate  concep- 
tion : — 7,  Optuculum  de  Vlrginitate : — 8.  De  pignoribus 
Sanctorum  Ubri  tp;  a  work  on  the  worship  of  saints 
and  relics,  in  which  many  abuses  and  errors  connected 
therewith  are  boldlv  criticised  and  condemned,  and  the 
monks  of  St.M6dard  at  Soissons  are  severely  censured 
for  pretending  to  possess  a  genuine  tooth  of  Christ. 
Guibeit  will  not  allow  that  the  miraculous  virtues 
claimed  for  relics  are  a  proof  of  genuineness  or  sanc- 
tity : — 9.  nittoria  qua  diciturgetta  Dei  per  Francoe  dve 
HiOoria  Hierosoigmitana ;  a  valuable  account  of  the 
first  Crusade,  founded  on  an  earlier  narrative  by  a  cru- 
sader, perhaps  a  Norman  knight,  entitled  Gesta  Fran- 
corum  et  oHorum  Hieroeolymitanorum^  which  is  comple- 
mented bv  materials  obtained  of  other  eve-witnesses : — 
10.  De  vita  sua  sire  Monodiarum  Ubri  Hi ;  an  autobiog- 
raphy after  the  plan  of  St.  Augustine's  Confessions^  and 
containing  also  much  materiul  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  social  life  of  the  period.  Besides 
the  works  above  enumerated,  Guil)ert  wrote  some  com- 
mentaries on  the  minor  prophets  (the  MSS.  of  which 
W€«x>  formerly  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Vauclair 
and  Pontigny),  as  also  another  exegetical  work,  men- 
tioned by  himself  (De  vita  sua^  i,  16),  but  now  lost, 
bearing  the  title  Capitularis  libellus  de  diversis  evange- 
liorum  et  prophetiayrum  volummum.  He  was  also  prob- 
ably the  author  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Magdalena,  found  in  Mabillon's  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  ii,  701.  Another  work, 
Klucidarium  sive  dialogus  summam  totivi  Christiana  re- 
Hgioms  complectens,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him. — Herzog,  Real-Eneyklop,  xix,  584  sq. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Ghtirale,  xxii,  516;  Clarke,  Success,  of  Sac. 


Lit.  ii,  647 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Ilist.  c.  xii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n. 
71 ;  Bist.  littir,  de  la  France,  vii,  80,  92, 118, 124, 146; 
Ix,  438.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Guibert,  Anti-pope,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  the  11th 
century.  His  family  name  was  Correggia,  and  he  waa 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  counts  of  Augsburg. 
Made  archbishop  of  Ravenna  through  the  influence  of 
the  emperor  Henry  IV,  he  was  elected  pope  by  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Brescia  (hostile  to  Gregory  VI i)  in  1080, 
and  took  the  name  of  Clement  III.  His  first  act  of 
authority  was  to  excommunicate  Gregory  VII,  who,  in 
turn,  put  him  under  the  ban,  and  never  consented  to 
grant  him  absolution.  Guibert  took  Rome  by  force, 
but  in  1089  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  He  died 
at  Ravenna  in  1100.  His  election  gave  rise  to  the  sect 
of  the  BenricianSj  who  claimed  that  the  emperor  alone 
possessed  the  right  of  appointing  popes.  The  sect  waa 
condemned  by  several  councils,  and  finally  disappear- 
ed towards  the  end'  of  the  12th  century. — See  Artaud, 
Bist.  des  souverains  Pontifes^  vol.  ii ;  Ari  de  Verifier  les 
Dates ;  Hoefer,  Nowr.  Biog.  Giner.  xxii,  514 ;  Herzog, 
Real-Enegklop.  v,  408  sq. 

GKiibert  of  Ravenna.  See  Guibbrt  (Anti- 
pope). 

Ohoide  (the  rendering,  more  or  less  proper,  of  vari- 
ons  Heb.  words ;  Gr.  oBtiyo^.  Such  was  Hobab  in- 
vited by  Moses  to  l)ecome  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness (Nnmb.  x,  81,  **that  thou  mayest  be  to  ua  in- 
stead of  eyes").     See  Exodb. 

Ghiido  de  Arezso,  or  Qui,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  abbey  of  Pomposa,  noted  in  the  history  of  mu- 
sic. He  waa  lx)m  at  Arezzo  about  990,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  talent  for  music,  which  he 
taught  in  his  convent.  Numerous  inventions  (e.  g. 
counter-point)  have  been  attributed  to  Guido  without 
good  ground ;  but  he  did  render  great  service  to  music 
by  his  ingenious  simplification  of  the  existing  methods 
of  notation.  Ho  ^vrote  Micrologus  de  Disciplina  A  rHs 
Musiea^  "or  Brief  Discourses  on  Music,  in  which  most 
of  his  inventions  are  described,  as  well  as  hhi  method 
of  instruction."  His  doctrine  of  solmisation  ia,  how- 
ever, not  found  in  that  work,  but  set  forth  in  a  small 
tract  under  the  title  of  A  rgumentum  novi  Cantus  inveni- 
end*.  He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
but  the  exaot  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See 
Burney,  Bistory  of  Music ;  Gerbert,  Scriptores  Eccl.  d§ 
Musica  Sacra ;  Hoefer,  NouveUe  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxii, 
551 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encgklop,  v,  411. 

G>iildo  de  Bres,  an  evangelist  and  martyr  of  the 
Walloon  Church,  was  bom  at  Mons  in  1540.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  l)y  searching 
the  Scriptures  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  was  compelled  by  persecution  to  escape  to 
London,  where  he  joined  the  Walloon  Church  organ- 
ized under  Edward  VI,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try as  evangelist  and  travelling  preacher,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  showed  great  zeal,  first  at  Lille,  where  there 
was  a  large  secret  Protestant  community,  which  waa 
dispersed  by  force  in  1566.  Guido  then  retired  to 
Ghent,  where  he  published  a  polemic  tract  out  of  the 
fathers  entitled  Le  baton  de  lafoi.  He  then  went  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  a 
determined  adherent '  of  Calvin.  Returning  to  his 
country,  he  resumed  his  evangelical  lalwrs,  reorgan- 
ized the  three  principal  communities  of  Lille,  Tournay, 
and  Valenciennes,  and  made  the  whole  of  southern  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France,  from  Dieppe  to  Sedan  and 
from  Valenciennes  to  Antwerp,  the  field  of  his  indefati- 
gable activity.  Valenciennes,  which  had  become  al- 
most entirely  Protestant,  was  stormed  by  Koircarmes 
in  1567.  Guido  was  caught  while  attempting  to  escape, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison.  After  seven  weeks  of  im- 
prisonment he  was  hanged,  with  the  young  La  Grange, 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  3567.  Guido,  though  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  several 
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young  children,  met  death  not  only  calmly,  but  cheer- 
fully. While  in  prison  he  had  written  letters  of  con- 
solation both  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  much  at- 
tached, and  to  his  congregation ;  the  latter  epistle,  con- 
taining a  thorough  refutation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  trans ubstantiation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ! 
Hutaire  dn  Martjfn  (Geneva,  1617),  together  with  a 
life  of  Guido  and  La  Grange  (p.  731-750). 

Guido's  prediction  that  the  seeds  of  Protestantism 
be  had  so  carefully  sowed  would  grow  with  greater 
strength  after  being  watered  with  his  blood,  has  been 
fnlfilled.  To  him  the  Dutch  Church  owes  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  becoming  a  mere  branch  of  the  French 
(Calvinistic)  or  the  German  Reformed  Church,  it  has 
remained  between  the  two,  a  shield  and  a  blessing  for 
both.  Guido  drew  up  in  1569  a  confession  of  faith, 
after  the  model  of  the  French  Confession  drawn  up  in 
1559  at  Paris.  This  confession  he  submitted  to  Cal- 
vin, by  whose  advice  he  changed  it  in  some  particu- 
lars, and,  after  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  principal 
Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  he  published 
it  in  1662  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Refonntd 
Church  in  the  Netherlands,  sending  a  copy  of  it,  with  an 
appropriate  and  remarkable  introduction,  to  king  Phil- 
ip II.  The  theologians  of  Geneva  believed  that  the 
Netherland  churches  might  adopt  the  French  Confes- 
■ion  as  it  stood ;  bat  Guido  probably  foresaw  that  the 
adoption  of  a  confession  exclusively  their  own,  in 
French  and  Low-Dutch,  was  the  only  means  to  form 
a  united  church  in  that  countr}-,  inhabited  by  people 
of  two  nations  and  speaking  two  languages.  See  Le 
Long,  Kitrt  historisch  VerhatU  van  den  oorsprong  der  ne- 
derlandschen  gereformurden  berken  ondert  Krvys,  etc. 
(Amsterd.  1741, 4to) ;  G.  Brandt,  Historie  der  reformatie 
in  en  ontrent  de  Sederlanden  (Amsterd.  1671) ;  Ypey  en 
Dermout,  Geschiedems  der  Nederlandsche  Hervormde 
Kerk  (Breda,  1818  sq.) ;  and  especially  Van  der  Kemp, 
de  Eere  der  nederlandsche  hervormde  Kerk  (Rotterdam, 
1830).— Herzog,  JKeal-EneylUup.  v,  412 ;  Motley,  IHse 
of  the  Dutch  liepmblic^  vol.  i ;  Christian  Intelligencery 
March  14, 1861. 

GKiignard,  Jean,  sumamed  Briquard,  a  French 
Jesuit  of  the  16th  centuiy,  and,  during  the  League, 
rector  and  librarian  of  the  college  of  Clermont  at  Par- 
is. After  the  attempt  of  Jean  Chatel  against  the  life 
of  king  Henry  IV,  the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  be- 
ing implicated  in  the  affair,  as  the  would-be  assassin 
was  one  of  their  pupils.  Their  houses  were  searched, 
and  some  violent  writings  of  Guignard  against  the  king 
were  discovered.  He  defended  himself  by  saying  they 
'had  been  written  before  the  king's  conversion  to  Ro- 
<man  Catholicism,  and  that  sin^  that  time  he  had  al- 
ways taught  obedience  to  the  royal  authority  and  re- 
fneiubered  the  king  in  his  prayers.  Ho  was  condemn- 
ed of  high  treason,  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  his  body 
burnt.  The  execution  took  place  on  tho  same  day, 
Jan.  7, 1595.  He  persisted  to  the  last  in  asserting  his 
innocence.  The  next  day  all  the  Jesuits  were  ban- 
ished from  Paris.  Some  Jesuit  writers — father  Jouven- 
cy,  for  instance — in  writing  the  history  of  the  order, 
have  represented  Guignard  aa  a  martyr.  See  Sully, 
iEconntnies  royalesj  L*£toile,  Jtmrnal  de  Henri  III; 
De  Thou,  J^ist,  lib.  cxt ;  Sismondi,  I/tst.  des  Fran^ats 
(see  Index) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate^  xxii,  566. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Quignes,  Chretien  Louis  Joseph  de,  a  French 
Orientulist,  was  bom  at  Paris  Aug.  25, 1759,  and  died 
in  the  same  city  March  9,  1845.  He  was  instructed 
by  his  father,  Joseph  de  Guignes,  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, making  Chinese  a  special  study.  In  1784  he 
was  appointed  French  resident  in  China  and  consul  at 
Canton,  and  before  bis  departure  thither  was  also  ap- 
pointed correspondent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belle^Lettres.  Af- 
ter spending  17  3'ears  in  China  he  returned  to  France, 
having  meanwhile  commonicated  to  the  academies  sev- 


eral intezeating  and  useful  papers,  which  were  publish- 
ed in  their  Memoires.  In  18(^  there  issued  from  the 
imperial  press  his  Vt^ages  a  Peking^  AfanUle,  et  VHe  de 
France,  f mis  dans  VintervaUs  des  Armies  1784  a  1801 
(3  vols.  4to,  with  fol.  atlas  of  maps  and  plates).  Among 
the  grand  literary  projects  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
was  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, but  the  project  has  not  b^n  realized,  and  was 
apparently  abandoned.  The  imperial  government  of 
Napoleon  I  determined  to  revive  and  complete  the  en- 
terprise, and  De  Guignea,  by  a  decree  dated  Oct.  22, 
180i8,  was  selected  to  compile  such  a  work.  In  1813  it 
appeared  from  the  imperial  press,  bearing  the  title  of 
Dictionnaire  Chtnois-Fran^ais  et  IxUin^publU  d'a^ea 
rordre  de  8.  M.  Vempereur  et  roi  NapoUon  le  Crtjmd, 
etc.  (Paris,  fol.).  This  work  proved  to  be,  in  the  main, 
only  an  adaptation  of  the  Hdn-tzi-si^h  (i.  e.  Occiden- 
tal interpretation  of  Chinese  characters),  a  Chinese- 
Latin  vocabulary  by  a  Franciscan  missionary  to  Chi- 
na, Basil  de  Glemona,  whose  modest  but  valuable  la- 
bors De  Guignes  had  appropriated  without  acknowl- 
edgment. The  plagiarism  was  discovered,  and  sever»> 
ly  but  justly  censured  by  the  critics  of  the  time,  and 
the  effect  was  undoubtedly  to  diminish  the  appreciao 
tion  of  any  additions  or  improvements  made  by  De 
Guignes. — Hoefer,  NoureUe  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxii,  569$ 
Ntto  American  Cgdopirdia^  viii,  555.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Guilbert.    See  Guibert  and  Gilbert. 

OnilbertineB.    See  Gilbebtinbs. 

Guild,  William,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1586,  and  educated  at 
Marischal  College,  then  recently  founded,  with  a  view 
to  holy  orders.  Before  he  entered  the  ministry*,  bow- 
ever,  ho  published  a  treatise  entitled  The  New  Sacrrfice 
of  Christian  Incense ;  cmd  The  oidg  Wag  to  Sahatitm. 
He  was  very  soon  after  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  parish  of  king  Edward,  in  the  presbytery  of  Tur- 
riff and  synod  of  Aberdeen.  In  1617,  when  James  I 
visited  Scotland  with  a  view  to  establish  episcopacy, 
and  brought  bishop  Andrewes,  of  Ely,  with  him,  to  aa- 
sist  in  the  management  of  that  affair,  the  latter  paid 
great  regard  to  Guild;  and  the  following  year,  when 
Andrewes  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
Guild  dedicated  to  him  his  ifoses  Unveiled^  pointing 
out  those  figures  in  the  Old  Testament  which  allude 
to  the  Messiah  (new  ed.  Edinb.  1839,  royal  8vo).  lie 
wrote  several  works  against  Popery ;  an  Exposition  of 
Solomon*s  Song  (I^nd.  1658, 8vo) : — an  Explanation  of 
the  Apocalypse  (Aberdeen,  1656) : — Exposition  of  Second 
Samuel  (Oxford,  1659,  4to).  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning.  In  1640  he  was  made  principal  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  but,  taking  part  with  the  monarchy, 
was  deposed  by  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  in 
1651,  and  died  in  1657.  See  Shirreffs,  Life  of  Gw'ld 
(Aberdeen,  1799,  2d  edit.  8vo);  Allibone,  Did.  of  Au- 
thors, i,  748 ;  Darling,  Cgdop.  Bibliographica,  i,  1352. 

GtlildB.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  religious  clubs  or 
mutual  benefit  societies,  embracing  men  and  women, 
were  established  in  nearly  every  parish  church.  They 
kept  yearly  feasts,  supported  annals  for  the  repose  of 
deceased  members,  sometimes  also  hospitals  for  the 
relief  of  decayed  members,  and  always  collected  alms 
for  their  sick  and  poor.  On  certain  anniversaries  they 
met  at  a  common  altar,  wearing  livery  gowns  and 
hoods,  usually  of  two  colors,  and  the  badge  of  their 
patron  saint.  In  the  monasteries,  kings,  nobles,  and 
benefactors  were  admitted  as  lay  members,  and  in  the 
parish  societies  as  honorary  members.  *^The  mem- 
bers promised  fidelity  to  the  guild  rules  and  obedience 
to  the  superiors."  Of  late,  the  Ritualists  in  the  An- 
glican Church  are  endeavoring  to  revive  the  guilds, 
and  quite  a  number  had  been  re-established  up  to  the 
year  1869.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  Chtnndk 
Union  Almanac  for  1869  (Lend.  1869).— >Waloott, ^<»- 
cred  A  rchaologg,  s.  v.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Quillain.    See  Ghislain. 
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QaillelmoB.    See  William. 
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Ghiillemine  or  Ghuillemette,  a  Bohemian  en- 
thusiast of  the  18th  century.  She  went  from  Bohe- 
mia to  Milan,  where  she  gave  herself  out  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  queen  of  Bohemia  (Constantia),  pretending 
to  have  been  conceived  in  a  miraculous  manner,  like 
Chnst.  She  professed  to  have  the  mission  of  saving 
bad  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  Her  pre- 
tended visions  and  semblance  of  asceticism  gained  her 
many  adherents.  The  n^tterie$  of  her  system  are  said 
to  have  been  grossly  immoral.  Guillemine  died  in 
1280,  according  to  Mor6ri  (180O  according  to  Bossi), 
and  was  buried  with  great  honors  in  the  monastery 
of  Cbiaravalle,  near  Milan,  founded  by  St.  Bernard. 
The  sect  continued  under  the  management  of  a  priest, 
Andrew  Saramita,  and  of  a  nun  of  the  order  of  Humil- 
iati,  whom  Guillemine  had  herself  pointed  out  for  her 
successor.  Six  years  after,  however,  their  secret  prac- 
tices were  revealed,  and  the  women  were  imprisoned 
and  punished.  Saramita  and  Porovana  were  burnt 
after  being  condemned  by  the  Inqubition,  as  was  also 
the  body  of  Guillemine,  disinterred  for  the  purpose. 
The  house  where  the  sect  met  was  razed,  and  a  her- 
mitage erected  in  its  place ;  it  became  afterwards  part 
of  a  convent  of  Carmelites.  Some  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  refute  the  accusation  of  immorality  made 
against  the  sect.  See  Bossi,  Chron, ;  Mabillon,  iAt- 
stBum  Ital,  vol.  i ;  Bayle,  Diet,  IJiit ;  Hoefer,  NouveUe 
Biog.  GMraU,  xxJi^lU  sq,    (J.K.P.) 

Ghiillon,  Marie  Nicholas  Siltestrb,  a  French 
priest  and  distingubhed  humanist,  was  bom  at  Paris 
Jan.  1, 1760.  He  studied  at  the  colleges  of  Du  Plessis 
and  Louis-le-Grand,  and  acquired  great  proficiency  not 
only  in  theology,  but  in  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematicB.  Received  as  professor  in  the  university 
in  1789,-  he  entered  the  Church,  and  became  soon  dis- 
tinguished as  a  preacher.  He  was  afterwards  almoner 
and  librarian  of  the  princess  of  Lamballe  until  her 
murder,  Sept.  1792.  He  then  fled  to  Sceaux,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Pastel,  he  practiced  medicine  for 
some  time  to  avoid  persecution.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Meaux,  and  in  1798  to  Paris.  Some  time 
after  he  became  connected  with  the  abbot  de  Fontenay 
in  the  publication  of  the  Journal  gMral  de  fJUratitre, 
dee  Sdencee  et  dee  Arte,  After  the  restoration  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship  he  became  honorary  canon  and 
librarian  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  then  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  homiletics  in  the  theological  faculty,  and 
almoner  of  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand.  He  was  af- 
terward successively  appointed  almoner  of  the  duchess 
of  Orleans  in  1818,  and  inspector  of  the  academy.  His 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  Revolution  of  1880  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  king  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop  of  Beanvais.  In  this  position  he  at- 
tended the  last  moments  of  the  abb6  Gregoire  (q.  v.), 
to  whom  he  administered  the  sacraments.  Severely 
censured  for  this,  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  pope, 
resigning  his  bishopric  in  the  mean  time.  Thanks  to 
the  interference  of  the  courts  the  matter  was  settled, 
and  Guillon  was  appointed  bishop  of  Morocco  in  parti- 
hue  ijifidelium,  July  7, 1833.  In  1837  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology ;  but,  when  the  French 
government  and  the  clergy  entered  into  closer  union, 
Guillon  was  sacrificed  by  being  sent  to  Dreux  to  keep 
the  ctiapel  which  had  successively  received  the  re- 
mains of  several  children  of  the  king.  He  died  in 
Montfermeil  Oct  16, 1847.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
writer.  Among  his  theological  works  we  notice  the 
following:  Q^'eet-ee  done  que  le  papet  par  un  pretre 
(Paris,  1789, 8vo) : — Collection  ecclee,,  ou  re^ieil  complel 
dee  ouvragee  faUe  depidt  Voueertvre  dee  Hats  genhaux 
relaHvement  au  derge  (Paris,  1791-1702,7  vols.  8vo,  un- 
der the  name  of  Barruel) : — PardlMe  dee^  RevohUione 
eoue  le  rapport  dee  hirieies  qui  ont  deeoli  VEglise  (Paris, 
1791,  8vo;  often  reprinted): — Brefe  et  instructions  du 


eaUa-sUge  reloH/s  a  la  Revolution  fran^sej  etc.  (Ptels, 
1799, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Discowre  prononci  dans  r^gHse  d» 
St.  Sulpice  sur  Pautoriti  de  VEglise  romaine  (Paris,  1802, 
8vo) : — Hist,  generale  de  la  PhUoeophie  ancienne  et  mo- 
dernCf  etc. ;  ou  euppUment  ^  la  Btbliolh^que  ehoieie  dee 
Peres  grecs  et  latine  (Paris,  1835, 2  vols.  8vo,  and  4  vols. 
12mo ;  1848,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  Hiet,  de  la  nouuelle  Hirisie 
du  xix^  sUkcUy  ou  refutation  dee  ouvrages  de  M,  Vabbe  de 
La  i/imnow  (Paris,  1835,  8  vols.  8vo) : — Comparaison  de 
la  mithode  dee  Peree  avee  celle  des  predicateure  du  xix^ 
»*cfe. (Paris,  1837, 8vo)  \—Ouvree  completes  de  St.  Cgp- 
rien  (transl.,  with  a  life  of  the  saint,  and  notes ;  Parip, 
1837,  2  vols.  8vo): — Examen  critique  des  doctrines  de 
Gibbon,  du  docteur  Stratus  et  de  M,  Salvador,  etc.  (Paris, 
1841, 8vo).  See  L6on  Laya,  Notice  biog,  (^Afoniteur  of 
Dec.  15,  1847) ;  Hoefer,  Noup.  Biog,  GMrak,  xxii, 
736  sq. 

Ghiilt.    See  Sur. 

Qtiilty,  besides  its  proper  signification,  occurs  in 
the  A.  v.  in  the  sense  of  liable  as  a  rendering  of  71^^, 
Numb.  XXXV,  81 ;  ( voxoc*  Matt,  xxvi,  66 ;  Mark  xiv, 
64;  and  ^^ciAw,  Matt,  xxiii,  18,  like  the  Lat.  reus, 

Quion.    See  Guyon. 

G>ui8Card  of  Ohoichard  de  Beaiilieu,  an  An- 
glo-Norman poet,  who  fiourished  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  of  England.  He  is  known  by  a  poem  of 
some  length  bearing  the  title  of  Sermon  of  Guiscard 
de  BeauUeu  (le  sermun  Guischart  de  BeauUu  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.),  which  is  a  satire  against  the  vices  of  his 
day.  According  to  this  poem,  Guiscard,  disgusted  with 
the  follies  and  vanities  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
youth,  retired  to  a  monastery.  Walter  ftiapes,  a  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  contemporary  writer,  states  (/>« 
Nugis  Curial,  dist.  i,  c.  18)  that  Guiscard  was  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  valor,  who  in  his  old 
age  surrendered  his  estates  to  his  son,  and,  entering  a 
Cluniac  monastery,  became  so  eminent  a  poet  in  his 
vernacular  (Anglo-Norman)  as  to  be  styled  the  **"  Ho- 
mer of  the  laity' '  (UUcorum  Homerus).  Of  the  Sermon^ 
which  is  all  now  known  of  his  writings,  there  is  a  MS. 
of  the  12th  century  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Harl. 
No.  4388),  and  an  imperfect  one  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Im- 
periale  of  France  (No.  1856 — ^given  by  De  la  Rue  as  No. 
2560).  From  thb  last  MS.  an  edition  of  the  Sermon 
was  published  by  Jubinal  (Paris,  1884,  8vd).  This 
poem  is  written  in  the  versification  of  the  earlier  met- 
rical romances,  and  exhibits  considerable  poetical  tal- 
ent, and  frequently  elegance  and  energy  of  expression. 
—Wright,  Biog,  Brit.  Lit,  Anglo-Norman  Period,  p.  131 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxii,  771.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Ghlise,  House  op,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
ducal  &mily  of  limine,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I,  established  itself  in  France,  where  it  was 
conspicuous  in  its  hostility  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  religions  ware  of  the 
16th  century.  The  three  following  memben  of  this 
family  were  the  most  prominent  for  their  abilities,  and 
for  bigoted  and  unscrupulous  antagonism  to  the  Re- 
formed part}',  viz. 

I.  Cuarlks,  cardinal  of  Guise,  better  kno¥m  as  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  was  born  at  Jolnville  Feb.  17, 1524, 
and  died  Dec.  26, 1574.  He  was  made  archbishop  of 
Rheims  in  1538,  created  a  cardinal  in  1547,  and  was 
employed  on  several  important  embassies.  In  1558, 
at  an  interview  with  the  cardinal  Granville  at  P^ronne, 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Guises  and  Spain,  which  continued  through,  and  ex- 
erted an  important  influence  on,  the  civil  wars  in 
France.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1562),  where  at  first  he  favored  the  demand  for  re- 
form and  the  superiority  of  councils  to  the  pope,  but 
was  too  ambitious  to  adhere  to  such  principles  through- 
out. Under  Francis  II  he  was  made,  or,  rather,  made 
himself,  the  administrator  of  the  finances.    His  char- 
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•etor  is  tbus  portrayed  bj  De  Felice  (p.  71):  *"Hie 
cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine,  archbishop  of  Rbeims, 
and  the  possessor,  in  ecclesiastical  benefices,  of  a  rev- 
•nue  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  (many  mil- 
lions of  our  present  money),  had  some  learning,  affable 
manners,  great  facility  of  speech,  and  much  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  men  and  affairs,  a  deep  policy, 
and  a  vast  ambition.  He  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
the  crown  of  France  for  his  brother,  and  to  the  tiara 
for  himself.  So  Pius  V,  somewhat  anxious  concern- 
ing the  part  he  was  playing  in  the  Church,  habitually 
called  him  the  pope  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  priest  without  settled  convic- 
tions, and  half  preached  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
to  pUcue  my  good  mastert  the  Germans^  as  says  Bran- 
tome  ;  he  was  decried  for  his  evil  habits,  which  he  did 
not  even  care  to  hide,  and  raised  the  hooting  of  the 
populace  on  quitting  the  dwelling  of  a  courtesan; 
lastly,  he  was  as  pusillanimous  in  the  (ace  of  danger 
as  he  was  arrogant  in  prosperity."  He  was,  however, 
a  protector  of  letters,  and  Kheims  owes  to  him  its  nni- 
versity.     He  left  some  letters  and  sermons. 

II.  Francois  of  Lorraixb,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  second  duke  of  Guise,  was  bom  Feb.  17, 1519, 
at  the  castle  of  Bar,  and  died  Feb.  24, 1568,  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  an  assassin  named  Poltrot  de  M£r6.  He 
served  with  marlced  dbtinction  and  success  in  the 
army,  and  gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  general. 
His  good  fortune  and  abilities  were  seconded  by  the 
potent  influence  of  his  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  the  wife  of 
the  weak  Francis  II,  in  whose  reign  Guise  rose  to  the 
height  of  power  in  the  state,  and  became  the  head  of 
the  Romanist  party.  He  was  able  to  foil  the  power- 
ful combination  (known  in  history  as  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise)  formed  by  the  malcontent  nobles  and  the 
Protestants  to  hurl  him  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  from  power.  The  death  of  Francis  II 
compelled  him  to  3'ield  for  a  time  to  the  opposition 
which  his  foreign  origin,  his  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  am- 
bition had  aroused  against  him,  and  ho  left  the  court. 
Soon,  however,  he  formed  a  league  with  Montmorenci 
and  St.Andr6  to  control  the  government  and  oppose 
the  Protestants,  and  having  been  invited  to  return  to 
Paris  by  the  king  of  Navarre  (Antoine  de  Bourbon) 
then  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  had 
been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  side.  Guise  was 
on  his  way  to  the  capital,  when,  on  Snnday,  March  1, 
1562,  a  bloody  butchery  of  Huguenots,  peaceably  as- 
sembled for  worship,  was  perpetrated  by  his  followers, 
if  not  with  his  approbation,  at  least  with  his  knowl- 
edge and  sufferance.  This  atrocious  act,  called  the 
Massacre  of  Vassy  (q.  v.),  was  the  signal  for  the  long 
and  desolating  religious  wars  between  the  Protestants 
and  Romanists  of  France.  At  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lics Guise  retook  Rouen,  gained  a  victory  at  Drenx 
(though  he  lost  his  colleagues,  Montmorenci  by  cap- 
ture and  St.  Andre  by  death),  and  was  besieging,  wiUi 
the  prospect  of  speedy  capture,  the  Protestant  strong- 
hold of  Orleans,  when  be  was  assassinated.  He  left  a 
sort  of  diaiy,  which  may  be  found  in  Michaud  and 
Poujoulat's  Nouvelle  Collection  de  Memoiret  pour  tervir 
a  Vhistoire  de  France  (Paris,  1839,  4to,  Ist  series,  iv, 
1-039). 

III.  Henrt  op  Lorraine,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  third  duke  of  Guise,  was  born  Dec.  81, 1550,  and 
assassinated  Dec.  23, 1588,  by  the  orders  of  Henry  III 
of  France,  against  whose  authority  and  throne  he  was 
treasonably  plotting.  Inheriting  his  father's  valor, 
ability,  and  hatred  of  the  Reformation,  a  hatred  inten- 
sified by  the  false  charge  that  the  Protestant  chief, 
Coligni,  was  the  instigator  of  his  father's  murder,  he  j 
fought  the  Huguenots  at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  and 
in  the  same  3'ear  (1569)  forced  Coligni  to  rabe  the 
siego  of  Poitiers.  He  was  an  ardent  abettor  of  and 
active  participant  in  the  **  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew" (q.  v.),  and  gave  expression  to  the  spirit  of  a 
base  revenge  by  kicking  the  dead  l>ody  of  the  venera- 


ble Coligni,  which  had  been  thrown  by  his  orders  into 
the  court-yard,  where  he  was  awaiting  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  the  murder  of  this  most  prominent  victim  of 
that  sad  day.  In  1675  he  received,  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Calvxnists,  a  face-wound,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  Balafre  (the  scarred),  an  epithet  also  applied 
for  a  like  reason  to  his  father.  In  1576  he  was  activa 
in  the  formation  of  the  famous  Romanist  league,  called 
the  ^^Holy  Unionj"  for  the  suppression  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  "  was,  until  his  death,  the  head  and  soul  of  it.** 
Supported  by  the  pope  and  Philip  II  of  Spain,  he,  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  1584,  secretly  as- 
pired to  the  throne  of  France,  and  sought  to  excite  the 
nation  against  its  king,  Henry  III,  and  the  heir  ap- 
parent, Henry  of  Navarre.  Though  forbidden  by  royal 
order  to  enter  Paris,  Guise  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into,  and,  during  the  popular  rebellion  known  as  ^the 
day  of  barricades,"  was  virtually  master  of  the  capi- 
tal, and,  had  hb  courage  equalled  his  ambition,  might 
have  been  proclaimed  king.  In  the  same  year  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  States  General  at  Blois,  where 
he  demanded  the  appointment  of  high  constable  and 
general  in  chief  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  satisfied 
that  his  own  life  and  throne  were  endangered  by 
Guise's  ambition,  caused  him  and  his  brother,  cardinal 
de  Guise,  to  be  slain  by  his  guards. — Hoefer,  No^teCe 
Biog.  Genh-nle,  xxii,  776-9,  and  784-6 ;  De  Felice,  Bu^ 
tory  of  the  Protestanii  of  France  (London,  1853, 12mo) ; 
Wright,  HiHortf  of  France,  i,  680-718;  Sismondi,  //«- 
toire  dee  Fran^aie  (see  Index);  Rose,  Nem  Gem,  Biog, 
Diet,  viii,  155, 156 ;  Ranke,  Bietorg  of  the  Pegxieg  (see 
Index) ;  New  Amer.  Cgdopadia,  viii,  663, 664 ;  £n^iA 
Cgckpcedia,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cg<^,  s.  v.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Qulf  (xae/ia,  a  chasm),  an  opening  or  impassable 
space,  such  as  is  represented  to  exist  between  Elysium 
and  Tartarus  (Lake  zvi,  26).     See  Hadeb. 

Gulioh  or  GhiUchlUB,  Abraham  vax,  was  bom 
at  Heusden  about  1642.  After  studying  at  Nimegnen 
and  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  theology  at  Kimeguen,  Jan.  17, 
1667.  Near  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  became  or- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  and  ex- 
traordinary of  theology,  in  the  g^-mnasium  of  that 
place.  In  1679  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  in  the  University  of  Franeker.  He 
died  Dec.  31  of  the  same  year.  AVhile  at  Ham  he 
published  a  philosophical  work  entitled  Ditputafiones 
phUosophictB,  His  theological  works  are,  (1)  Theoto- 
gia  Priphetica  (Amsterd.  1675-94,  2  vols. ;  to  the  first 
volume  is  appended  a  treatise  on  Hermeneutics,  enti- 
tled BermeneuHca  Sacra  bipartita) :  —  (2)  Lilrorum 
Prepheticorwn  Vet.  et  N.  Test,  eompendimn  et  analytit 
(Am  St.  1694).  See  GeecMedenu  der  Nederlandeche  Her- 
rormde  Kerh  door  A,  Ypeij  en  J,  Dermont,  D.  ii;  Gla- 
sius,  Godgeleerd  Nederland,  D.  i;  also  J.  Schotanus 
Sterringa,  Oratio  f)tnebrii  m  obitum  A,  Culichii,  (J. 
P.W.) 

GnlielmnB.     See  William. 

Qulloth  (pi^,  fountains;  Sept.  TuXd^  andXt^rp**- 
<Tic,Vulg.  xrrigman;  Eng.Vers.  "springs"),  the  name 
of  two  plots  given  by  Caleb  to  his  daughter,  at  her 
special  request,  in  addition  to  her  dower  (Josh,  x  v,  18 ; 
Judg.  i,  15);  from  which  passages  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  were  situated  in  the  **  south  land"  of  Jodah, 
and  were  so  called  f^m  the  copious  supply  of  water  in 
their  vicinity.  See  Achsar.  The  springs  were  "  up- 
per" and  "lower" — possibly  one  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen ;  and  they  may 
have  derived  their  unusual  name  from  their  appear- 
ance being  diflferent  to  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of 
the  countr}'.  The  root  (^^J)  has  the  force  of  roUbug 
or  tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  welled  up  in  that  bubbling  manner  which  is  not 
uncommon  here,  though  apparently  roost  rare  in  Pal- 
estine (Stanley,  Palestine,  Append.  §  65).  Dr.  Rooea 
{Zeittchr,  der  BaOsch.  Morg.  GesOitch.  1857»  p.  60  iq.) 
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ideDtifies  thete  springs  with  tha  Ain  Nunkur  and  De^ 
mr^Bim^  Bpots  along  a  beautiful  green  Talley  aboat 
one  hour  south-west  of  Hebron ;  and  in  this  Stanley 
coincides  (Jewuh  Churchy  i,  298,  n.).     See  Dbbir. 

Ghindulfl  founder  of  a  sect  in  Arras  and  Liege  in 
the  11th  centuiy.  In  the  year  1025,  Gerhard,  bishop 
of  Gambnd  and  Arras,  caused  the  arrest  of  a  number 
of  persons  charged  with  having  propagated  heretical 
doctrines  in  his  diocese,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  France.  A  synod  was  convoked  at  St.  Biary's 
church,  in  Arras,  for  tlieir  trial.  Their  rules  command- 
ed them  to  forsake  the  world ;  to  bring  into  subjection 
their  fleshly  lusts  and  passions ;  to  support  themselves 
by  the  work  of  their  hands ;  to  wrong  no  one,  and  to 
evince  love  to  all  who  felt  inclined  to  adopt  their  mode 
of  life.  This  confession,  joined  with  their  well-known 
practice  of  washing  each  other's  feet,  led  to  the  belief 
that  they  differed  from  other  Christians  only  in  a  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  But 
Gerhard  professed  to  know  more  of  their  rules  than 
they  acknowledged  publicly.  Ho  bad  caused  himself, 
he  says,  to  be  initiated  into  their  worship  by  some  pros- 
elytes, and  so  learned  all  their  tenets.  They  appear  to 
have  held  the  following  principles :  **  The  holy  Church 
Is  the  community  of  the  righteous,  and  is  formed  of  per- 
sons chosen  by  election.  Admission  into  it  is  signified 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  after  a  confession  of  faith 
and  taking  certain  vows.  Besides  the  regular  a8sen»- 
blies  in  the  church,  there  are  prayer-meetings,  in  which 
the  disciples  wash  each  other's  feet.  The  apostles  and 
martyrs  are  to  be  venerated,  but  saint-worship  is  for- 
bidden. The  fulfilment  of  the  law  constitutes  right- 
eousness, wliich  alone  works  salvation.  Disobedience 
in  the  elect,  and  disregard  of  their  professional  vows, 
entail  everlasting  condemnation  on  them.  Neither 
penitence  nor  conversion  can  afterwards  avail  them." 
These  people  rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  respect  shown 
to  bishops,  the  whole  hierarchical  system,  and  even  all 
cler^  whatever.  "  Dogmatic,  liturgic,  and  constitu- 
tive traditions  are  worthless  and  of  no  account.  All 
the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  re- 
jected, especially  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
consecrated  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  nothing 
more  than  what  they  appear  to  our  senses.  At  the 
last  supper,  Christ  did  not  really  give  his  disciples  his 
body  for  food  and  his  blood  for  drink.  Marriage  and 
all  sexual  intercourse  are  to  be  avoided.  Churches 
are  not  holy,  hence  worship  does  not  derive  any  special 
virtue  ttom  its  being  held  in  them.  The  altar  is  but  a 
heap  of  stones.  Fumigations  and  the  ringing  of  bells 
are  useless  ceremonies.  Crosses,  crucifixes,  images, 
etc.,  tend  to  idolatr}'." 

Bishop  Gerhard  charged  the  Gundulfians  with  hold- 
ing these  and  similar  opinions,  but  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge them.  They  attem  pted  only  to  defend  their 
views  regarding  baptism,  but  finally  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  recant  their  errors.  Then  the  bish- 
op and  other  members  of  the  clerpy  solemnly  con- 
demned the  heresy,  excommunicated  its  originators  in 
case  they  did  not  repent,  and  made  the  p^soners  sign 
a  Roman  Catholic  statement  of  the  doctrines  on  which 
they  had  held  heretical  opinions,  translated  from  Latin 
into  the  vernacular;  after  which  the  prisoners  were 
released  and  the  synod  closed.  Gerhard  sent  a  copy 
of  its  acts  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  who  applied  him- 
self also  with  great  zeal  to  the  suppression  of  the  here- 
sy. These  acts,  which  are  the  only  source  from  which 
the  details  of  this  a(r.iir  can  be  obtained,  are  to  be 
found  in  D'Achiry's  SpidUgium  (2d  edit.,  i,  607-624), 
and  in  Man  si's  ConcUia  (xix,  423  sq.).  Still  they 
give  no  information  as  to  the  rise  and  development  of 
this  party,  nor  on  its  relaUon  to  those  which  arose 
before  and  after  it  in  the  same  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. Gundulf  appears  to  have  made  northern  France 
the  exclusive  field  of  his  exertions,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably there  he  had  made  the  converts  which  were 


afterwards  arrested  at  Arras.  His  connection  with 
them  was  probably  an  imitation  of  Christ's  connection 
with  his  disciples ;  they  called  him  the  Master,  and,  as 
already  stated,  considered  the  imitation  of  the  apostles 
as  their  highest  aim.  Gundulf  may  have  t>een  him- 
self a  working  man  who  went  to  that  country  because 
the  trades,  and  especially  that  of  weaver,  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition  there.  Once  there,  he  probably 
found  a  body  of  disciples  among  his  fellow-workmen, 
whom  he  instructed  in  his  principles,  and  whom  he  af- 
terwards sent  as  travelling  workmen  to  propagate  his 
views  in  their  own  districts.  Of  the  end  of  Gundulfs 
career  nothing  is  known.  The  period  of  his  greatest  ac- 
tivity was  probably  already  over  in  1025.  As  we  see  no 
mention  of  search  for  him  having  been  made  by  order 
either  of  Gerhard  or  of  the  bishop  of  Liege,  although 
his  disciples  had  proclaimed  him  as  their  chief,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  both,  and 
had  perhaps  been  already  removed  by  death.  We  have 
no  further  information  as  to  what  became  of  the  sect 
afterwards,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  continued,  if  at  all,  in 
secret.  Similar  sects  have  existed  at  all  times  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  they  are  generally 
found  to  represent  vital  piety  as  opposed  to  the  corrupt- 
ed Christianity  of  Rome.  See  Hahn,  Qetch.  d.  Ketzer 
im  MiUel(dter,  pt.  i,  p.  89  sq. ;  Herzog,  RectUEncgkL  v, 
414  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  iii,  597. 

Gn'ni  (Heb.  tfum',  "^d^d,  c^eJ[Gesen.]  or  protected 
[Filrst] ;  Sept.  Ti/vi,  but  in  1  Chron.  vii,  18,  Fttii/vi, 
Vulg.  Guni),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Naphtali  (B.C.  ante  1856,  but 
not  necessarily  bom  before  the  migration  to  Egypt) 
(Gen.  xlvi,  24 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  48 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  18). 
His  descendants  are  called  Gunites  (Numb.  xx>'i,48). 

2.  Father  of  Abdiel,  and  grandfather  of  Ahi,  which 
last  was  chieftain  of  tho  Gileadito  Gaditos  (1  Chron. 
V,  15).     B.C.  between  1093  and  782. 

Qxi^'iiite  (Hebrew  with  tha  aH.  hig-GunV,  *^d!)All, 
Sept  6  rai;i/i,Vulg.  Gumtm,  A.  V.  '^the  Gunites"),  a 
general  name  of  the  descendants  of  Guni,  of  tho  tribe 
of  NaphUli  (Numb,  xxvi,  48). 

Qunn,  Walter,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1815.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1840,  and  studied  theology  in  the  seminary 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Hartwich 
Synod  in  1842,  and  the  following  year  was  ordained  as 
a  missionary  to  foreign  lands.  He  soon  sailed  for  In- 
dia, where  he  labored  in  faith,  and  with  perseverance! 
and  success,  among  the  Tulugoos  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Guntoon  July  8, 1857.  Mr.  Gunn  was  the 
first  missionary  from  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  who  fell  in  the  foreign  field.  He  exerted  an 
infiuence  in  India  which  still  lives.  He  was  a  man 
of  faith  and  love,  a  missionar}'  in  the  highest  sense,  of 
whom  the  "  world  was  not  worthy.'*     (M.  L.  S.) 

Gnnn, William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Caswell  Co.,  N.  C,  March 
13,  1797,  and  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  8, 1853. 
He  removed  in  early  life  to  Tennessee  with  his  father ; 
became,  while  a  mere  youth,  an  active  member  of  the 
Church ;  was  licensed  to  preach  before  21  years  of 
age,  and  joined  the  itinerancy  in  1819.  He  spent  his 
subsequent  life  in  ministerial  labors,  mainly  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  filling  with  great  acceptability  and 
usefulness  the  positions  of  circuit  and  station  preacher 
and  presiding  elder,  and  died  in  the  full  assurance  of 
the  faith  he  preached  to  others  and  so  beautifully  ex- 
emplified in  his  life.  He  published,  in  connection  with 
another  minister.  The  ChrUticm  Pmdmiat  (Louisville, 
Kentucky),  and  also  another  work,  chiefly  selections 
of  the  preceding,  and  entitled  Thf.  Christian  Melodist, — 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  622;  Minutes 
of  Conf.  of  M.  E,  Church  South.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Qunning,  Peter,  D.D.,  an    eminent  English 
High-church  bishop,  was  born  at  Hoo,  in  Kent,  in  tha 
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f9$i  1613,  and  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  distin- 
gujshed  himself  aa  a  preacher,  but  on  account  of  big 
seal  for  the  king's  service  he  was  ejected,  and  after- 
wards was  made  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  at 
whose  death  ho  obtained  the  chapel  at  Exeter  House, 
Strand.  At  the  Restoration  his  services  were  reward- 
ed; he  was  created  D.D.  by  the  king's  mandate.  He 
was  one  of  the  coadjutors  selected  by  the  bishops  to 
maintain  the  High-chnrch  cause  at  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence (1661),  and  was  the  principal  disputant  with  Bax- 
ter. He  bad  a  Romanizing  tendency,  and  advocated 
prayer  for  the  dead.  In  1669  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  in  1674  was  translated  to  Ely,  where 
be  died  in  1684.  He  wrote  largely  on  the  controver- 
sies of  the  time,  and  especially  The  PcuduU  or  Lent 
Fast  apottoUcal  and  perpetual^  recently  reprinted  in  the 
Library  of  Anglo-Cuth.  Theology  (Oxford,  1845, 8vo).— 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  vol.  v ;  Neal,  History  of  the  PuritanSj 
iii,  90, 168 ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliographica,  i,  1355. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  a  conspiracy  formed  and  ma- 
tured in  the  years  1604-6  by  some  English  Romanists 
to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  the  Parliament  House,  and 
thoa  destroy  at  once  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
England  when  assembled  at  the  opening  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  during  the  result- 
ant confusion,  to  re-establish  their  faith  in  the  king- 
dom, or,  at  least,  avenge  the  oppressions  And  persecu- 
tion of  its  adherents.  At  the  accession  of  James  I  to 
the  throne,  the  Roman  Catholics  anticipated  toleration, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  great  relaxation  in  the  rigor  of  the 
penal  laws  against  them,  and  were  greatly  exasperated 
on  finding  that  not  only  were  their  hopes  in  this  regard 
disappointed,  but  that  increased  severity  was  employ- 
ed towards  them ;  for  James,  when  once  firmly  seated 
on  his  throne,  in  Feb.  1604,  *■*■  assured  his  council  that 
*he  had  never  any  intention  of  granting  toleration  to 
the  Catholics ;'  that  he  would  fortify  the  laws  against 
them,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  into  execution  to  the 
utmost."  The  conceiver  of  the  design  of  taking  so  in- 
discriminate and  brutal  a  vengeance  was  Robert  Cates* 
by,  of  ** ancient  family  and  good  estate,"  who  had  once 
abjured  and  then  returned  again  with  increased  ardor 
to  his  early  faith.  He  made  known  his  scheme  first 
toT*homas  Winter,  *^a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire," 
and  next  to  John  Wright,  who  belonged  to  a  highly 
respectable  Yorkshire  family.  According  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  prison  (Nov.  19, 1605)  by  a  fellow-con- 
spirator (Fawkes),  *^ these  three  first  devised  the  plot, 
and  were  the  chief  directors  of  all  the  particularities  of 
it."  Winter  refused  his  assent  to  the  plan  until  an  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  obtain,  through  the  mediation 
of  Spain,  toleration  for  the  English  Catholics  by  a 
clause  to  that  effect  in  the  treaty  then  negotiating  be- 
tween England  and  Spain.  He  accordingly  went  to 
the  Netherlands  to  further  that  object,  where  he  learn- 
ed from  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  it  could  not  be 
accomplished.  He,  however,  met  at  Ostend  an  old  as- 
sociate, Guy  Fawkes  (q.  v.),  and  foreseeing  in  him  an 
efficient  coadjutor  in  Catesby's  scheme,  induced  him  to 
return  with  him  to  England  without  making  kno%vn  f  o 
Fawkes  the  particular  nature  of  the  plot.  Fawkes, 
though  not  the  projector  or  head,  became  by  far  the 
most  notorious  member  of  the  conspiracy,  and  popular 
opinion  long  represented  him  as  a  low,  cruel,  and  mer- 
cenary ruffian ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  and  of  a  nature  chivalrously  daring  and 
unselfish,  but  thoroughly  perverted  by  a  blind  fanati- 
cism, which  led  him  to  regard  devotion  to  his  own  faith 
and  its  adherents  as  the  essence  of  Christian  virtues. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  T.  Winter  and  Fawkes  in 
London,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Catesby*s  lodgings,  at 
which  there  were  present  the  four  already  named  and 
an  additional  member  of  the  conspiracy,  Thomas  Per- 
cy, a  brother-in-law  of  John  Wright,  and  **a  distant  re- 
lation of  the  earl  of  Northumberland."  These  five,  at 
Catesby's  request,  agreed  to  bind  themselves  to  secre- 


cy and  fidelity  by  a  solemn  oatb,  which,  a  few  days  a& 
terwards,  in  a  lonely  booae  beyond  Si.  Clement's  f  mty 
they  took  on  their  Imees  in  the  following  worda:  *'Toa 
swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  by  the  BncruDenl 
you  now  propose  to  receive,  never  to  disclose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  word  or  circumstanoe,  the  matter  tli^ 
shall  be  proposed  to  yon  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from 
the  execution  thereof  until  the  rest  shall  give  yoa 
leave."  They  then  went  into  an  adjoining  room  and 
received  the  lM»ly  aacimmant  from  father  Gerard,  a  J 
uit  priest,  who  was,  it  is  said,  ignorant  of  their 
project.  The  particulars  of  the  plot  were  then  oomnrn- 
nicated  to  Fawkes  and  Percy,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
plan  then  agreed  on,  Percy,  whose  position  as  a  gentle 
man  pensioner  would  prevent  any  suspidon  arising 
therefrom,  rented  of  a  Mr.  Ferris,  on  May  24,  IGM,  a 
house  adjoining  the  Parliament  buildings,  the  keys  of 
which  were  given  to  Fawkes,  who  was  unknown  in 
London,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  Johnson, 
and  the  position  of  servant  to  Percy.  They  took  a 
ond  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  eacb  other  on 
possession  of  the  house,  but  before  their  preparations 
were  completed  for  beginning  the  work  of  mining 
through  to  the  Pariiament  building,  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  was  prorogued  to  Feb.  7, 1605.  They  8ep> 
arated  to  meet  again  in  November,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  another  house  was  hired  on  Uie  Lambeth  aide 
of  the  river,  in  which  wood,  gunpowder,  and  other  com* 
bustibles  were  placed,  to  be  removed  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  the  house  hired  of  FoTris.  This  Lambeth  house 
was  |mt  in  charge  of  Robert  Kay,  or  Keyes,  an  indigent 
Catholic  gentleman,  who  took  the  oath  and  became  a 
member  of  the  band.  On  a  night  in  December,  1604^ 
the  conspirators,  having  provided  themselves  with  tools 
and  other  necessaries,  went  xealonsly  to  work  on  the 
mine,  Fawkes  acting  as  sentinel,  'fhe  wall  separa^ 
ing  them  from  the  Parliament  House  was  found  to  be 
very  thick,  and  more  help  was  needed ;  so  Christopher 
Wright,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Wright,  was  taken 
in  on  oath,  and  Kay  brought  over  from  Lambeth.  The 
work  was  carried  on  zealously,  the  conspirators  begoil- 
ing  the  labor  with  discussions  of  future  plans.  They 
agreed  in  the  policy  of  proclaiming  one  of  the  royi^ 
family  in  the  place  of  James,  and  as  they  supposed  his 
eldest  son,  prince  Henry,  would  be  present  and  periah 
with  his  father  in  the  Parliament  House,  Percy  under* 
took  to  seize  and  carry  ofi^  prince  Charles  as  soon  as 
the  mine  was  exploded ;  and,  in  default  of  Percy's  sno- 
cess,  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  off*  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  then  near  Coventry  under  the  care  of  lotd 
Harrington.  "Horses  and  armor  were  to  be  collected 
in  Warwickshire."  They  failed,  however,  in  deviling 
any  safe  plan  for  saving  the  lives  of  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  Parliament.  While  the  matter  was  thus 
progressing,  Fawkes  reported  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament to  Oct.  8,  and  they  separated  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  January,  1605,  John  Grant,  a 
Warwickshire  gentleman,  and  Robert  Winter,  eldest 
brother  of  Thomas  Winter,  were  admitted  to  the  con- 
spiracy, and  shortly  after  them  Thomas  Bates,  a  ser- 
^'ant  of  Catcsby,  and  the  only  participbnt  in  the  plot 
not  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  W*hile  going  on  with 
the  work  in  Feb.,  1505,  they  were  alarmed  ly  some 
noises,  and  Fawkes,  who  went  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  reported  that  they  were  caused  liy  the  removal 
of  a  stock  of  coal  from  a  cellar  undor  the  Parliament 
House,  with  the  gratifying  additional  intelligence  that 
the  cellar  was  to  l)e  let.  Percy  straightway  hired  it, 
the  work  on  the  mine  was  abandoned,  uid  the  gunpow- 
der (36  bbls.)  was  conveyed  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment at  Lambeth  into  this  cellar,  and  covered  up  witii 
stones,  bits  of  iron,  and  fagots  of  wood.  All  was  ready 
in  May,  and  the  conspirators  separated  to  await  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  Fawkes  went  to  the  Neth- 
erlands on  a  mission  connected  with  the  plot,  but  re- 
turned without  much  success  in  August.  In  Septem- 
ber, Sir  Edward  Baynham,  *^a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
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filmily  in  Gloucestershire,**  was  admitted  into  the  plot 
and  sent  to  Rome,  not  to  reveal  the  project,  but,  on  its 
consummation,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Vatican  b}'  ex- 
plaining that  its  object  was  the  le-establishment  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  A  farther  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament  to  Nov.  5  having  been  made,  the 
conspirators  were  led,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
prorogations,  to  fear  that  their  plot  was  suspected;  but 
Thomaa  Winter's  examinations,  made  on  the  day  of 
prorogation,  served  to  reassure  them.  **  Catesby  pur- 
chased horses,  arms,  and  powder,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  making  levies  for  the  archduke  of  Flanders, 
assembled  friends  who  might  be  armed  in  the  country 
when  the  first  blow  was  struck.*'  To  obtain  the  re- 
quired means  for  these  ends,  three  wealthy  men  were 
admitted  (on  oath  as  the  others)  into  the  conspiracy, 
viz.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Rutlandshire,  who  promised 
to  furnish  £1600,  and  to  collect  his  Roman  Catholic 
friends  on  Dunsmore  Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  by  Nov. 
5,  as  if  for  a  hunting  party ;  Ambrose  Rookwood,  of 
Suflblk,  who  owned  a  magnificent  stud  of  horses ;  and 
Francis  Tresham,  who  "engaged  to  furnish  £2000;" 
but  Oatesby  mistrusted  the  latter,  and  sorely  repented 
having  intrusted  his  secret  to  him.  As  the  6th  of 
November  drew  near^  **it  was  resolved  that  Fawkes 
should  fire  the  powder  by  means  of  a  slow-burning 
match,  which  would  allow  him  time  to  escape  before 
the  explosion"  to  a  ship  ready  to  proceed  with  him  to 
Flanders ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  losing  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  prince  Charles,  the  princess  Eliz- 
abeth should  be  proclaimed  queen,  and  ^*  a  regent  ap- 
pointed during  her  minority."  On  another  point  they 
failed  to  harmonize  so  fully.  Each  conspirator  had  a 
friend  or  friends  in  Parliament  whoso  safety  he  wished 
to  secure,  but  to  communicate  the  project  to  so  many 
persons  involved  too  great  risk,  "  and  it  was  concluded 
that  no  express  notice  should  be  given  them,  but  only 
such  persuasion,  upon  general  grounds,  as  might  deter 
them  from  attending.  Many  of  the  conspirators  were 
averse  to  this  resolve,  '*and  angry  at  its  adoption; 
and  Tresham  in  particular,  for  bis  sisters  had  married 
lords  Stourton  and  Mounteagle."  On  a  refusal  of 
Catesby  and  other  leaders  to  allow  him  to  notify  di- 
rectly Mounteagle,  it  is  said  he  hinted  that  the  money 
promised  by  him  would  not  be  forthcoming,  and  ceased 
to  attend  the  meetings.  It  is  probable  he  warned 
Mounteagle,  for  this  nobleman  unexpectedly  gave  a 
supper,  Oct.  26,  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  house  at  Hoxton  which  he  had  not  lately 
occupied,  and  while  seated  at  table  a  page  brought  him 
a  letter,  stuling  that  he  had  received  it  in  the  street 
from  a  stranger,  who  urged  its  immediate  delivery  into 
Mounteai^le's  hands.  The  letter  warned  Mounteagle 
not  to-  attend  the  Parliament,  and  hinted  at  the  plot, 
and  was  on  the  same  evening  shown  by  Mounteagle  to 
several  lords  of  the  council,  and  on  Oct.  81  shown  to 
the-  king  also.  The  conspirators  suspected  Tresham 
of  having  betrayed  them,  and  accused  him  of  it,  but  he 
stoutly  denied  it.  They  were  now  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed ;  some  left  London,  and  others  concealed  themselves ; 
but  Fawkes  remained  courageously  at  his  post  in  the 
cellar,  notwithstanding  the  hourly  increasing  intima- 
tion that  the  plot  was  known  to  government.  On  the 
evening  of  Nov.  4  the  lord  chamberlain  visited  the  cel- 
lar, saw  Fawkes  there,  and,  noticing  the  piles  of  fiig- 
ots,  said  to  him,  **  Your  master  has  laid  in  a  good  sup- 
ply of  ftiel."  After  informing  Percy  of  this  ominous 
circumstance,  Fawkes  retur^ied  to  his  post,  where  he 
was  arrested  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  6 
by  a  company  of  soldiers  under  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a 
Westminster  magistrate,  who  had  orders  to  search  the 
houses  and  cellars  in  the  neighborhood.  On  Fawkes's 
person  was  found  a  wateh  (then  an  uncommon  thing), 
some  slow  matehea,  some  tinder  and  touchwood,  and 
behind  the  cellar  door  a  dark  lantern  with  a  light  burn- 
ing. They  removed  the  wood,  ete.,  and  discovered  the 
gunpowder  alfo.     Fawkes  was  token  before  the  king 


and  council,  where  he  boldly  avowed  his  purpose,  only 
expressing  regret  for  ite  failure,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
king's  inquiry  **how  he  could  have  the  heart  to  destroy 
his  children  and  so  man}'  innocent  souls,"  said,  '* Dan- 
gerous diseases  require  desperate  remedies."  He  ut- 
terly refused  to  name  his  accomplices,  and  neither 
temptetions  nor  tortures,  whose  horrible  severity  is 
shown  by  the  contrast  in  his  signatures  on  the  8th  and 
10th  of  November,  could  induce  him  to  implicate  oth- 
ers further  than  their  own  actions  had  already  done, 
while  at  no  time  would  he  admit  the  complicity  of  sus- 
pected Jesuit  priests,  refusing  to  plead  guilty  on  his  tri- 
al because  the  indictment  contained  averments  impli- 
cating them.  For  the  connection  of  the  Jesuits  with 
this  conspiracy,  see  Garnet  ;  Jesuits  ;  and  the  au- 
thorities given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Catesby  and  John  Wright  had  departed  for  Dun- 
church  before  Fawkes's  arrest,  and  the  other  conspir- 
ators,  except  Tresham,  fled  from  London  after  that 
event.  They  met  at  Ashby  Ledgers,  and  resolved  to 
teke  up  arms,  and  endeavor  to  excite  to  rebellion  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
StafTordshire,  and  Wales ;  but  their  failure  was  com- 
plete, and  their  efforts  only  served  to  point  them  out 
as  members  of  the  conspiracy.  They  were  pursued  by 
the  king's  troops,  and  at  Holbeach  the  two  Wrights, 
Percy,  and  Catesby  were  killed,  and  Rookwood  and 
Thomas  Winter  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  the  troops. 
The  others  were  soon  captured.  Tresham  died  in  the 
Tower  of  disease ;  the  remaining  seven,  viz.,  Digby, 
Robert  and  Thomas  Winter,  Rookwood,  Grant,  Fawkes, 
Kayi  and  Bates,  were  tried  on  the  27th  January,  1606, 
and  executed  on  the  80th  and  81st  of  that  month.  This 
diabolical  plot  reacted  fearfully  against  the  Romanists, 
and  its  memory  is  still  a  bulwark  of  Protestant  feeling 
in  England.  The  revolting  atrocity  of  the  deed  pur- 
posed by  these  misguided  men  must  ever  excite  horror 
and  reprobation ;  but  we  may  hope  that  bandid  minds 
in  this  more  tolerant  age,  while  judging  them,  will  con- 
demn also  both  the  teachings  which  bred  such  fanati- 
cism, and  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  aroused  it  to 
action. 

The  6th  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  this  plot, 
is  called  Guy  Fawkes's  Day,  and  until  recently  a  spe- 
cial service  for  it  was  found  in  the  ritual  of  the  English 
Church.  It  was  made  a  holiday  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1606,  and  is  still  kept  aa  such  in  England,  especially 
by  the  juveniles.  The  following  account  of  the  cus- 
toms pertaining  thereto  is  abridged  ftt)m  Chambers, 
Book  of  Days,  ii,  649-60.  The  mode  of  observance 
throughout  England  is  the  dressing  up  of  a  scarecrow 
figure  in  cast-off  clothing  (with  a  paper  cap,  painted 
and  knotted  with  paper  strips,  imitating  ribbons),  pa- 
rading it  in  a  chair  through  the  streets,  and  at  night 
burning  it  in  a  bonfire.  The  image  represento  Guy 
Fawkes,  and,  consequently,  carries  a  dark  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  matehes  in  the  other.  The  procession 
visite  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  repeating  the 
time-honored  rhvme — 

'*  Remember,  remomher. 
The  fifth  of  November, 

The  gunpowder  treanon  nnd  plot; 
There  is  no  reii»on 
Why  the  Kiinpowdor  treason 

Should  ever  be  forgot/' 

Numerous  variations  of  the  above  rhyme  are  used:  for 
example,  at  Islip,  the  following: 

"The  flflh  of  November, 

Since  I  CAU  remember. 

Gunpowder  tren^'on  Rud  plot ; 

This  U  the  day  thnt  Go-1  did  prevent, 

To  blow  up  lihi  kinjr  and  Parliament. 

A  stick  and  a  ^take, 

For  VIcforiH'K  iinke ; 
If  you  won't  give  me  one, 

rUUketuo; 

The  better  for  me. 
And  the  worse  for  you  !** 

It  is  an  invariable  custom  on  these  occasions  to  ■olio- 
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It  money  from  th«  pAssen-by  in  the  fonnnU  Prav 
remember  Guy!"  ** Please  to  remember  Guy!"  or, 
"  Please  to  remember  the  bonfire !" 

In  former  times  the  burning  of  Guy  Fawkes's  effigy 
was  in  London  a  most  important  ceremony.  Two  hun- 
dred cart-loads  of  fuel  were  sometimes  consumed  in  the 
bonfire  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  thirty  Guys  would 
be  gibbeted  and  then  cast  into  the  fire.  Another  im- 
mense pile  was  heaped  op  in  the  Clare  Market  by  the 
batchers,  who  the  same  evening  paraded  the  streets 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  famed  "  marrow-bone- 
and-cleaver"  music.  The  uproar  occasioned  by  the 
shouts  of  the  mob,  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  and 
the  general  confusion  can  be  only  faintly  imagined  at 
the  present  day. — Jardine,  BriJtUk  Crimimtl  TriaU  (Li- 
brary of  Entertaining  Knowledge),  vol.  ii;  PieUnrial 
Hid,  ofEngkind,  iii,  20-32  (Cliambers*s  ed.) ;  Knight, 
Popular  IIiMt,  o/EnffUmd,  iii,  321-37;  \b\d.,Old Enghnd, 
u,  151-62;  Chambers,  Book  ofDaya^  ii,  546-50;  Hume, 
Hui.  of  Efiffltttidf  vol.  iv ;  Cliambers,  Cycii^mdiaf  s.  v. 
See  Fawkes.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Quother,  Aktox,  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
philosopher  of  modern  times,  was  bom  Nov.  17,  1785, 
at  Lindenau,  in  Bohemia.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
law  at  the  University  of  Prague,  was  for  several  years 
tutor  in  the  family  of  prince  Bretzenheim,  and  took 
priestly  orders  in  1820.  He  was  then  for  several  years 
vice-director  of  philosophical  studies  at  the  University 
of  Vienna.  The  professorship  of  philosophy,  for  which 
he  was  a  candidate  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  he  did  not  obtain,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  opponents  of  his  philosophical  views. 
The  life-work  of  Glinther  was  to  attempt,  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  philosophical  systems,  which  he  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  unchristian,  the  establishment 
of  a  thoroughly  Christian  philosophy.  He  desired  to 
show  that  the  teachings  of  divine  revelation,  being  the 
absolute  truth,  need  not  only  not  to  shun  the  light  of 
reason,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  reason  itself  will 
lead  the  sound  thinker  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Chris- 
tian phUosophy,  which  he  thought  had  found  its  most 
complete  expression  in  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  first  work  of  Giinther  was  the  Vonchule  zur  tpe- 
cuhtiven  Theohgie  (Vienna,  1828;  2d  enlarged  edition 
1846),  which  contained  the  theory  of  creation ;  and  it 
was  followed  in  1829  by  the  theory  of  the  incarnation. 
These  works  at  once  established  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  foremost  philosophers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  University  of  Munich  confer- 
red upon  him  the  title  of  Ihx^or  PhiloaophiiBy  which, 
however,  the  illiberal  government  of  Austria  did  not 
allow  him  to  use.  Gunther,  who  lived  in  great  retire- 
ment, continued  to  publish  a  series  of  philosophical 
works,  n.nmely,  Peregrin's  GastmafU  (Vienna,  1830) : — 
Sad^nd  Nord'ichter  (1SH2)  :—Januskdpfe  fur  PhUoso- 
pMe  und  Thtologie  (published  by  him  conjointly  with 
his  friend  Dr.  Papst,  Vienna,  1833)  :^Der  letzte  Si^m- 
boHker  (with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  MOhler 
and  Baur,  1884): — Thomas  a  Scrupulis:  zur  Tramfi- 
guration  der  Personlichkeiispantheismen  neuester  Zeii 
(1835) : — Die  Juste-MUiem  in  der  deutschen  PhUosophie 
der  gegemcartiffeti  Zeit  (1837) : — Euriftheus  vnd  Hera- 
clet  (1842).  He  also  published  from  1848  to  1854,  con- 
jointly with  his  friend  Dr.  Yeith,  a  philosophical  an- 
nual entitled  Lydia.  In  none  of  his  works  did  he  un- 
dertake to  develop  a  philosophical  system  as  a  whole, 
but  he  contributed  ample  material  for  a  new  system. 
He  was,  in  particular,  acknowled«^ed  as  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  pantheistic 
schools,  and  he  found  many  adherents  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologians  and  scholars  of  Germany. 
The  *'Guntherian  philosophy"  {GUnihergche  PhUoso- 
phie) came  to  establbh  itself  at  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  universities,  and  for  a  time  shared  with  the 
school  of  Hermes  (q.  v.)  the  control  of  philosophical 
studies  and  learning  in  Catholic  Germany.  To  the 
Jesuits  and  the  ultramontane  school,  the  school  of 


Gtlnther  was  as  obnoxious  as  that  of  Hermes.  Hb 
philosophical  treatment  of  the  Christian  doctrines  was 
regarded  by  many  as  derogatory  to  the  belief  in  them. 
He  also  gave  great  offence  by  daring  to  critidie  high 
authorities,  as  Thomas  of  Aquinas.  Still  greater  dis- 
satisfaction was  created  by  his  dualistic  theory  con- 
cerning mind  and  body.  His  works  were  denounced 
in  Rome.  On  Jan.  8, 1857,  all  his  works  were  put  on 
the  Index  of  prohibited  works,  and  on  June  15  a  brief 
of  the  pope  appeared  charging  him  with  errors  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, and  an  over-estimation  of  the  powers  of  reasoD. 
Giinther,  and  with  him  most  of  his  adherents,  sub- 
mitted to  the  papal  censure  Feb.  20,  1857.  Gunther 
himself  was  deeply  affected  by  this  humiliation,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  philosophy  might  be  sup. 
planted  by  something  better.  He  died  Feb.  24, 186S. 
See  Clemens  [an  ultramontane  opponent  of  GOnther], 
Die  speculative  TheologU  GOnthers  (Cdln,  1853).  (A. 
J.S.) 

Guphta.    See  Jotapata. 

Our  (Heb.  tU  nsia,  a  vhelp,  fully  "nia-rtrc,  Ma- 
ALEH'-C?ur,  i.  e.  ascenl  of  the  whelp ;  Sept.  r)  ava^a- 
<nc  To^p,  Vulg.  ascensus  Gauer;  Eng.Vers.  ''the  go- 
ing up  to  Gur*'),  a  place  or  elevated  ground  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  (~2i)  Ibleam,  on  the  road  from 
Jezreel  to  Beth-hag-Gan,  where  Jehu's  servants  over* 
took  and  mortally  wounded  the  fl3dng  king  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  ix,  27).  B.C.  888.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  little 
knoll  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  about  midwt}' 
between  Zenin  and  Jelameh.  See  Ibleam;  Geo* 
Baal. 

Our.     See  Whelp. 

Gnr-ba'al  (Heb.  id,  ^?a~*lil3i,  mjoum  of  Bad; 
Sept.  9r£rpa,Vulg.  Gvrbaal)^  a  place  in  Arabia,  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  Uzziah  (B.C.  803)  (2  Chroo. 
xxvi,  7);  hence  on  the  confines  of  Jndiea;  probablj 
so  called  from  having  a  temple  of  Baal.  From  the 
rendering  of  the  Sept.,  Calmet  infers  that  it  was  in 
Arabia  Petraea.  Arabian  geographers  mention  a  place 
called  Bacd  on  the  Sj'rian  road,  north  of  El-Medineh 
(Marasidf  s.  v.).  The  Targum  reads  "Arabs  living 
in  Gerar^' — suggesting  1*ia  instead  of  "l^a.  See  Ce- 
ra r.  The  ingenious  conjectures  of  Bochart  (JPhaUg^ 
ii,  22)  respecting  the  Mehunim,  who  are  mentioned  to- 
gether with  the  *' Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal," 
may  be  considered  as  corroborating  thb  identification 
(compare  1  Chron.  iv,  39  sq. ;  see  Ewald,  Isr.  CesA,  i, 
322).     See  Mehunim. 

Ghirgoyle.    See  Gargoyle. 

G>urley,  Phimeas  Dbxsmorr,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  Nov.  12, 1816,  at  Ham- 
ilton, Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  Sept.  30, 186S, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  During  bis  infancy  his  parents 
removed  to  Parishville,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
where,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  soon  after  entered  Union  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1837  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  K.  J.,  and  graduated  there  in 
Sept.  1840,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  the  April 
preceding  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  He  accepted  Ftraight^ 
way  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  from  which  a  strong  minority  had  sepa- 
rated and  organized  a  second  church  (New  School), 
with  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor.  In 
this  place  he  labored  for  nine  years  with  great  success 
the  church  being  blessed  with  revivals  and  largely 
increased  numbers ;  but  in  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  his  family,  he  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  for  four  years  n  like  success  attended  his  minis- 
try as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
city.  In  1854,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  brethren, 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  F-street  Presbyteriaa 
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Gharch  in  Waihingtoii,  D.  C,  wHh  vhich,  in  1859,  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city  united,  and 
Dr.  Gurley  remained  until  his  death  pastor  of  the 
united  bod}^  worshipping  in  a  new  edifice,  and  called 
the  New  Yorlc  Avenue  Church.  He  was  elected  chap- 
lain to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1859,  and  was  the 
pastor  of  several  presidents  of  the  United  States,  among 
them  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  the  sad  but  exciting  scenes 
of  whose  dying  moments  he  was  present.  The  follow- 
ing incident  which  then  occurred  illustrates  forcibly 
tile  spirit  and  power  of  his  Gospel  ministrations.  Wlien 
the  patriot  president  had  ceased  to  breathe,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, secretiury  of  war,  turning  to  Dr.  Gurley,  said, 
*' Doctor,  wiil  you  say  something?"  After  a  brief 
pause,  Dr.  Gurley,  addressing  the  weeping  relatives 
and  sympathizing  .friends,  replied,  **  Let  us  tallc  with 
.  God ;"  and,  kneeling,  offered  "a  most  touching  and  im- 
pressive prayer,  which  even  in  that  darlc  hour  of  gloom 
lighted  ap  with  sunshine  every  sorrowing  heart.'*  Dr. 
Gurley  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  in  1866,  and  chairman  of  its  judicial  commit- 
tee; was  made  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
held  in  1867,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  fifteen  appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of 
the  New-School  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  reunion 
of  the  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
and  '*  was  the  author  of  the  amendments  to  the  basis 
of  union  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  subsequently  adopted  by  t>oth  assemblies." 
His  health  failed  in  1867,  and,  after  vainly  seeking  its 
restoration  in  rest  and  change  of  scene,  he  returned  to 
die  among  his  people.  Great  earnestness  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  with  an  ever-active  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  characterized  his 
life.  See  Memorial  Sermon  on  Dr.  Gurley  by  W.  E. 
Schenck,  D.D.  (Wnshington,  D.  C,  1869),  and  New 
York  Observer,  Oct.  8, 1868.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Ghimall,  William,  an  English  divine,  and  a  **man 
of  great  excellence  of  character,"  was  bom  in  1617, 
was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
minister  at  Lavenham  for  85  yearx.  He  became  a  rec- 
tor in  1644,  but  did  not  receive  episcopal  ordination  un- 
til the  Restoration.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons 
(1660,  4to);  but  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  The 
Christian  in  complete  Armor  (1st  ed.  1656-1662,  8  vols. 
4to ;  new  od.  1844, 1  vol.  8vo),  of  which  an  edition,  with 
a  biographical  introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  R^'le,  was 
published  in  1865  (Lond.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo).  This  work 
is  described  by  Dr.  E.  Williams  {Christian  Preacher') 
as  "  fall  of  allusions  to  scriptural  facts  and  figures  of 
speech,  generally  well  supported ;  sanctified  wit,  holy 
fire,  deep  experience,  and  most  animated  practical  ap- 
plications." Gurnall  died  in  1679.  See  Biographictd 
Introduction  by  Ryle  in  the  edition  last  named  above, 
and  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  749.     (J.  W.  BI.) 

G-umey,  Joseph  John,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Christian  philanthropist,  and  theological 
writer,  was  bom  at.Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  2, 1788.  The  family  of  Gurney,  or  Gour- 
nay.  spran.^  from  a  house  of  Norman  barons  who  fol- 
lowed William  the  Conqueror  into  England.  Such 
was  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  discrimination,  and 
sound  scholarship,  that  lord  Morpeth,  when  in  Phila- 
delphia, used  to  say,  '*  Mr.  Guraey  is  authority  vpon 
any  subject  in  London."  Although  his  family  for  two 
centuries  deservedly  wielded  great  influence  in  Nor- 
folk, his  large  reputation  is  based  upon  his  individual 
character  and  merits. .  In  early  manhood  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  divine  Redeemer,  and 
made  an  open  Christian  confession  as  a  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  Church  he  be- 
came an  illustrious  minister,  l>eing  instrumental  in 
winning  many  souls  to  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  he  made  three 
missionary  visits  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  spent 
three  years  (1837-40)  in  North  America  and  the  West 


India  Islands,  preaching-Christ  with  powerful  demon.^ 
stration  of  the  Spirit.  Ho  often  joined  his  sister,  the 
celebrated  and  excellent  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  labors  in 
the  British  prisons.  The  apostolic  character  of  his 
preaching  is  shown  in  the  volume  of  sermons  and  pray- 
ers delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1838,  and 
taken  in  short-hand  by  Edward  Hopper,  Esq.  Pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  he  was  a  faithful  steward,  and 
his  large-hearted  and  well-directed  benevolence  was 
**like  the  dew,  with  silent,  genial  power,  felt  in  the 
bloom  it  leaves  along  the  meads."  He  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  his  brother-in-law.  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  others,  in  the  successful  efforts 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  he  was  never  known 
to  be  silent  or  unsympathizing  when  others  needed  his 
voice  or  his  purse.  Eminent  as  were  his  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements, his  simplicity  of  character  and  humility, 
and,  more  than  all,  his  conformity  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
made  him  the  sweet  and  willing  minister  and  servant 
of  all.  In  this  capacity  he  served  his  generation  ac» 
cording  to  the  will  of  God.  In  his  Christian  authorship, 
his  influence  for  good  will  extend  to  successive  genera^ 
tions.  His  principal  writings  are  as  follows :  (^serva- 
tlons  on  the  distingidshing  Views  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(this  b  a  standard  book— the  seventh  edition,  contain- 
ing the  author's  latest  revisions,  and  an  introductory 
treatise  of  great  value,  should  supersede  former  edi- 
tions) : — Essays  on  Christianity  : — Biblical  Noiies  on  the 
Deity  of  Christ  (an  illustration  of  the  texts  relating 
to  this  subject) : — Essays  on  the  habitual  Exercise  of 
Love  to  God  a»  a  Preparalionfor  Hectven : — A  Letter  to 
a  Friend  on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption : — Hints  on  the 
portable  Evidences  of  Christianiiy  : — Brief  Remarks  on 
the  History y  Authority ^  and  Use  of  the  Sabbath: — Guide 
to  the  Ingtrui^ion  of  young  Persons  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures:— On  the  moral  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ: — Christianity  a  Religion  of  Motives: — An  Ac- 
count of  John  Straiford: — An  Address  to  the  Mechan" 
ics  of  Manchester : — The  Accordance  of  geological  Dis- 
covery w'th  natural  and  revealed  Religion :— Familiar 
Sketches  of  the  late  William  Wilber/orce:—Chalmeria- 
na : — Sabbatical  Versesy  and  other  Poems : — A  Winter 
in  the  West  Indies: — A  Journey  in  North  America^  de- 
scribed in  familiar  Letters  to  Amelia  Opie: — Thoughts 
on  Habit  and  Discipline: — Temu  of  Union  in  the  Bible 
Society: — Puseyism  traced  to  its  Root: — Notes  on  Pris- 
ons and  Prison  Discip&ne,  etc.  His  last  publication 
was  an  admirable  and  Christian  declaration  of  his 
faith.  In  him  was  illustrated  the  Scripture,  **The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which  shlneth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  da^'."  He  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus  Jan.  4, 1847.  See  Memorial  issued  by  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting ;  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  Memoirs  of  J. 
J,  Gurney^  with  Selections  from  his  Journal  and  Corre- 
spondence (Norwich,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Genirale,  xxii,  864 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  760. 
(W.  J.  A.) 

Ghirtlems.    See  Gcebtler. 

Qury,  Joseph  Piebre,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, whose  works  on  moral  thcolog}''  have  obtained  a 
great  notoriety  by  the  many  offensive  doctrines  which 
he  defends.  He  was  bom  Jan.  23,  1801,  entered  in 
1824  the  S6ciety  of  Jesus,  became  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  Vals,  in  France,  and  died  April  18,  1866, 
at  Mercoenr,  in  the  Auvergne.  He  wrote  a  Compen- 
dium Theologim  moralis  (4th  cd.  Ratisbon,  1868 ;  Ger- 
man translation,  Ratislxm,  1869),  and  Casus  Conscien- 
tice  m  pracipuas  qutestiones  Theologim  moralis  (Ratis- 
bon, 1865).  Both  works  have  passed  through  a  large 
number  of  editions  in  France  and  other  countries,  and 
have  been  introduced  as  text-books  into  a  number  of 
ecclesiastical  seminaries.  In  the  Diet  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  government  was  in  1869 
attacked  by  the  Liberal  party  for  allowing  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Mentz  to  introduce  thu  work  into 
the  diocesan  seminary,  on  the  ground  that  it  teaches. 
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In  vamnj  cases,  disobedience  to  the  goremment^  end 
principles  incompatible  irith  a  civilised  form  of  gov- 
ernment. See  Linss,  Iku  Hcmdbuck  Gwy^s  und  die 
ehrutUche  Ethik  (Frieberg,  1869).     (A.J.  S.) 

Qiuh-Chalab.    See  Gischala. 

Qustavns  I,  Vasa,  the  first  Protestant  king  of 
Sweden,  was  bom  at  Lindholm,  Sweden,  May  12, 1496. 
He  descended,  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side, 
from  noble  Swedish  families,  and  his  original  name 
was  GuttavuM  Ericaon^  since  he  was  the  son  of  the 
councillor  Eric  Johansson.    From  1512  he  was  educated 
for  a  statesman  at  the  court  of  the  Swedish  adminis- 
trator, Sten  Sture.     In  1516  and  1517  he  took  an  act- 
ive psirt  in  the  war  against  the  Danes,  but  was  treach- 
erously made  a  prisoner  by  the  Danish  king.  Christian 
II,  and  carried  to  Denmark.     He  escaped  in  Septem- 
ber, 1519,  landed  in  Sweden  in  Msy,  1520,  aroused  the 
peasants  of  Dalecarlia  to  a  revolt  against  the  Danish 
rule,  and  was  proclaimed  by  them  head  of  their  own 
and  other  communes  of  Sweden.     The  forcible  abdi- 
cation of  Christian  11  put  an  end  to  the  Scandinavian 
union,  and  the  Swedish  Diet  of  Strengnftss  proclaim- 
ed Gustavus  as  king.     Being  a  decided  adherent  of 
the  Reformation  of  Luther  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  correspondence,  Gustavus  declined  to  be  crowned  by 
the  bands  of  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops,  and  post- 
poned bis  coronation,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
1528.  In  1530  he  formally  joined  the  Lutheran  Church, 
the  cause  of  which  he  promoted  with  great  eagerness, 
and  even  severity,  crippling  the  power  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy   by  enormous  imposts;  and  finally 
(1544)  forcing  the  Lntheran  doctrines  upon  all  his 
subjects.     Like  many  other  Protestant  princes  of  that 
time,  he  arrogated  to  himself  an  undue  influence  upon 
the  Church,  assuming  in  1540  the  highest  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  thus  burdening  Sweden 
with  the  pernicious  system  of  an  oppressive  and  even 
intolerant  state-churchism.     By  an  act  of  the  Diet  of 
Wester&s  the  crown  was  deelared  hereditary  in  his 
male  descendants.     On  the  whole,  Gustavus  was  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  princes  of  his  time.     "  He  had 
found  Sweden  a  wilderness,  devoid  of  all  cultivation, 
and  a  prey  to  the  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  nobles ;  and,  after  forty  years'  rule,  he 
left  it  a  peaceful  and  civilizad  realm,  with  a  full  ex- 
chequer, and  a  well-organized  army  of  15,000  men, 
and  a  good  fleet,  which  were  both  his  creations.     He 
promoted  trade  at  home  and  abroad.     Every  profes- 
sion and  trade  received  his  attention  and  fostering 
care,  and  Schools  and  colleges  owed  their  revival,  af- 
ter the  decay  of  the  older  Roman  Catholic  institutions, 
to  him.     He  made  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  and  established  fairs  for  foreign  traders.     In 
his  reign  roads  and  bridges  were  made  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  canals  begun,  one  of  which  has 
only  recently  been  brought  to  completion.     In  his  re- 
lations with  his  subjects  Gustavus  was  firm,  and  some- 
times severe,  but  seldom  unjust,  except  in  his  dealings 
towards  the  Romish  clergy,  whom  he  despoiled  with 
something  like  rapacity  of  all  their  lands  and  funds. 
To  him  the  various  tribes  of  Lapps  were  indebted  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  them  by  Lutheran 
missionaries,  while  the  Finns  owed  to  him  the  first 
works  of  instruction,  Bibles  and  hymn-books  printed 
in  their  own  language.     Gustavus  was  methodical, 
just,  moral,  and  abstemious  in  his  mode  of  life ;  an 
able  administrator;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  ten- 
dency to  avarice,  possessed  few  qualities  that  are  un- 
worthy of  esteem"  (Chambers,  Csc^aptxdid).     He  died 
Sept.  29, 1560.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Gustavtis  II,  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was 
the  grandson  of  Gustavus  I  (q.  v.)  by  his  youngest 
son,  Charles  IX,  at  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  Gustavus,  who  had  been  strictly 
brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  had  at  first  to  quell 
some  disorders  at  home,  arising  from  the  disputed  snc- 


oeesion  of  his  father  (third  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa),  who 
had  been  elected  king  on  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew 
Sigismnnd,  king  of  Poland  (son  of  John  III,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Gustavus  Vasa),  whose  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Swedish  peojde,  and  virtually  annulled  his  dairos  to 
the  crown.  He  reconciled  the  Estates  by  making 
them  many  concessions,  ended  the  war  with  Denmark;, 
in  1612,  unsuccessfully,  but  obtained  from  the  Gear  in 
1617,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Stolbowa,  several 
places,  and  renounced  all  claims  to  Livonia.  The 
numerous  exiles  who,  during  the  reign  of  his  father, 
had  fled  to  Poland,  were  permitted  to  return,  and  thus 
he  thwarted  the  intrigues  of  the  Polish  king  Sigis- 
mnnd. In  1620  be  built  Gothenburg  anew,  and  found- 
ed or  renewed  sixteen  other  towns.  He  was  esgerly 
intent  upon  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  sovereign  by 
reducing  thoee  of  the  Estates.  In  1621  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Poland,  and  gained  Livonia  and 
Courland,  and  carried  the  war  into  Prussia.  Several 
revolts  in  Sweden,  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  taxes,  were  promptly  quelled.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1630  he  went  to  Germany  with  an 
army  of  about  15,000  men  to  support  the  Protestants 
in  the  war  against  the  emperor,  having  remitted  the 
chaiige  of  the  government  and  the  care  of  bis  infant 
daughter  Christina  to  his  chancellor  Oxensttera.  Af- 
ter carrying  on  the  war  triumphantly  for  two  yean 
[see  Thirty  Years*  War],  he  fell  at  Ltttzen,  Nov. 
6, 1682.  Although  Gustavus  was  eminently  a  war- 
like king,  he  made  many  salutary  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  his  country,  and  devoted  hb 
short  intervals  of  peace  to  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  He  was  pre-eminently  religions, 
and  his  success  in  battle  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  not 
only  to  a  better  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline which  he  enforced,  but  also  still  more  to  the 
moral  influence  which  his  deep-seated  piety  and  his 
personal  character  inspired  among  his  soldiers.  The 
spot  where  he  fell  on  the  field  of  LUtzen  was  long 
marked  by  the  Schzoedendein,  or  Swede's  Stone,  erect- 
ed by  his  servant,  Jacob  Fricsson,  on  the  night  after 
the  battle.  Its  place  has  now  been  taken  by  a  noble 
monument  erected  t'^  his  memory  by  the  Germsn  peo- 
ple on  the  occasion  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  bat- 
tle held  in  1882  Other  monuments  were  erected  be- 
tween Coswig  and  Goertz  (1840).  and  at  Bremen  (1853). 
A  statue  made  by  logeiberg  was  set  up  at  Gothen- 
burg in  1854.  In  1882  Protestant  Germany  establish- 
ed in  his  honor  an  association  for  the  .support  of  poor 
Protestant  congregations.  See  Gostavus  Adolphcs 
Society.  Biographies  have  been  written,  among 
others,  by  Range  (Lpz.  1824),  Sparfeld  (Lpz.  1844), 
Gfrorer  (8d  ed.  Stuttg  1852),  Frevxell  (Germ.  transL 
Lpz.  1852),  Helbig  (Lpz.  1854),  Ilathe  {GiaUn  Adaff 
u.  der  dreisrojahr.  Krieg,  Dresd.  1840  sq.,  4  vols.),  H. 
W.  Thiersch  (Ndrdlingen,  1868>  and  Droysen  (vol.i, 
Leips.  1869).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Chistavue-AdolphiiB  Society  (Gustav-Adoff- 
Verein\  a  union  of  members  of  the  Evangelicsl  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Germany  'or  the  support  of  their 
persecuted  or  suflTering  brethren  in  the  fitith.  It  orig- 
inated as  follows.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  eeo- 
ular  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ltltzen  (won  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  [q.  v.]  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Not. 
6, 1682),  held  in  that  city  Nov.  6, 1832,  Schild,  a  mer- 
chant of  Leipzig,  proposed  that  a  memorial  should  be 
erected  to  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  By  the  is- 
flucnce  of  Dr.  Grossmann  it  was  afterwards  resolred 
that,  instead  of  a  monument  of  stone  or  brass^  an  taifi- 
tution  should  be  formed  in  honor  of  the  Protestant  hero, 
having  for  iti  o!iject  the  succor  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munities sufiering  f^om  persecution  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries.  An  association  was  soon  formed  at  Dres- 
den and  another  in  Leipzig,  and  the  two  were  united 
in  1834.  The  society  thus  formed  was  veiy  popular 
in  Saxony  and  Sweden.     Its  funds  were  chie^  t)a 
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fruit  of  bouse  and  church  collections.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Reformation  in  1941,  Dr.  Zimmermann, 
of  Darmstadt,  issued  an  appeal  to  I^testants  through- 
oat  the  world  to  unite  in  forming  an  association  for  the 
support  of  such  Protestant  communities  as  required 
and  were  worthy  of  help.  In  order  to  effect  this,  and 
to  incorporate  in  it  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  associa- 
tions, a  preparatory  meeting  was  held  at  Leipzig  Sept. 
16, 1842,  and  ''  The  Evangelical  Sodeiy  of  the  Guttavtu- 
Adolj^uu  JngiUutiun^^  was  formed.  A  general  assem- 
bly was  held  at  Frankfort  Sept.  21  and  22,  18>13,  in 
which  twenty-nine  societies  were  represented. 

According  to  the  rules  adopted  at  this  meeting^  the 
object  of  the  association  is  to  succor  all  Protestants, 
either  in  or  out  of  Qermany,  who  stand  in  need  of  help, 
be  they  members  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Union 
churches,  or  any  other  who  have  given  proofs  of  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  evangelical  Church. 
The  means  are  famished  partly  by  the  income  of  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  association,  partly  by  dona- 
tions, endowments,  yearly  collections,  etc.  The  local 
societies  send  to. the  superior  association  theur  annual 
collections.  In  every  state  (and  for  large  countries 
in  every  province)  there  is  a  chief  association,  with 
which  the  others  are  connected  as  auxiliaries.  The 
receipts  are  divided  into  three  parts :  one  third  is  un- 
der the  absolute  control  of  the  society  which  collects 
it ;  one  third  is  sent  to  the  central  society,  with  direc- 
tions as  to  the  application  of  it,  or  is  even  sent  direct 
to  its  destination ;  and  the  remaining  third  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  central  society.  The  central  asso- 
ciation consists  of  twen^'four  members,  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  chief  associations ;  nine  of  them  (in- 
cluding the  president,  treasurer,  and  cashier)  roust  be 
residents  at  Leipzig,  the  other  fifteen  must  be  non-res- 
idents ;  every  three  years  one  third  of  the  members 
go  out  of  office.  This  central  associaton  represents 
the  whole  union,  manages  the  general  fund,  and,  when 
occasion  presents,  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  case  of  parties  applying  for  assistance,  and  reports 
on  it  to  the  chief  associations.  In  the  general  assem- 
blies, which  are  held  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
the  state  of  the  association  is  discussed,  the  accounts 
adjusted,  questions  of  general  interest  settled,  etc.  In 
1846  there  were  thirty-nine  chief  associations,  viz. 
eight  in  Prussia,  two  in  Saxony,  three  in  Hanover, 
and  in  the  other  states  each  one,  except  in  Bavaria. 
The  government  of  Bavaria,  on  Feb.  10, 1844,  forbade 
the  formation  of  branch  associations,  as  well  as  tlie  re- 
ception of  gifts  from  the  society ;  but  this  prohibition 
was  annulled  Sept.  16,  1849,  and  representatives  of 
Bavaria  appeared  at  the  general  assembly  of  1851. 
Austria  permitted  the  establishment  of  societies  by  the 
**  Protestantenpatent"  of  April  8,  1851.  At  the  gen- 
eral  assembly  held  at  Nuremberg  in  1862,  two  central 
societies  (HaupiverHne)  of  Austria,  Vienna  and  Medi- 
asch,  were  received,  the  first  embracing  the  German 
provinces  and  Gallicia,  and  the  latter  the  German  part 
of  Trans3'lvania.  The  organs  of  the  association  are 
the  Bote  der  EcangeUachen  Vereiat  d,G,A.  K,  published 
by  Zimmerman n  and  Grossmann,  Darmstadt,  since 
1843,  and  similar  ones  for  Thuringia  and  Brandenburg. 
Kumerous  occasional  sheets,  reports,  etc.,  are  issued 
by  the  association. 

The  society  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  internal 
troubles.  While  some  of  its  members  have  sought  to 
confine  its  operations  within  the  strict  limito  of  the 
evangelical  confession,  others  have  desired  to  see  it 
based  upon  humanitarian  principles,  and  thus  to  re- 
ceive even  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  into  member- 
ship. The  most  important  diflficulty  occurred  at  the 
general  meeting  of  1846,  at  Berlin,  where  the  delegates 
refused,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  against  thirty-two,  to 
recognise  Dr,  Rupp  as  the  delegate  of  Konigsberg,  on 
account  of  his  having  secedeid  from  the  national 
Church.  Great  excitement  spread  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  for  a  moment  endangered  even  the  exist- 


ence of  the  association.  The  question  was  settled  la- 
the Assembly  of  Darmstadt  in  1847,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  assembly  should  have  the  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  credentials  of  all  delegates.  The 
strict  Lutherans  have  generally  kept  aloof  from  the 
association  on  account  of  its  support  of  Reformed  and 
Union  churches.  The  means  of  the  association  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  Up  to  1841  the  receipts 
amounted  to  14,727  thalers.  In  1858  the  society  ap- 
propriated 107,666  thalers  to  879  communities  (224  m 
Germany  and  155  in  other  countries).  Ftom  1843  to 
1858  the  central  and  branch  associations  received  leg- 
acies and  donations  amounting  to  50,000  thalers.  Swe- 
den and  the  Netherlands  (where  the  first  Gustavus- 
Adolphus  Society  was  instituted  in  1858)  have  joined 
the  German  association,  and  helped  to  swell  its  funds. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  financial  year  1863-64, 
the  expenditures  amounted  to  $195,000,  by  which  723 
poor  congregations  were  supported  (400  in  Germany, 
6  in  North  America,  10  in  Belgium,  27  in  France,  7  in 
Holland,  3  in  Italy,  206  in  Austria,  43  in  Prussian 
Poland,  4  in  Portugal,  4  in  Switzerland,  and  17  in 
Turkey).  At  the  general  assembly  held  at  Dresden 
in  1865  it  was  announced  that  the  society,  since  its 
foundation  in  1842,  had  expended  in  the  support  of 
Protestant  churches  two  million  thalers,  the  first  mil- 
lion from  1848  to  1858,  the  second  from  1859  to  1864 ; 
that  since  its  beginning  the  society  had  defrayed, 
either  wholly  or  partly,  the  expense  for  the  building 
of  229  new  churches.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1865- 
66  were  reported  at  the  Assembly  of  Worms  (1867)  t> 
amount  to  177,226  thalers,  a  slight  decrease,  caused  by 
the  war  of  1866.  During  the  year  1866-67,  according 
to  the  report  made  at  the  general  assembly  at  Halber- 
stadt  in  1868, 175,197  thalers  were  distributed  among 
783  congregations.  The  twenty-fourth  general  assem- 
bly of  the  association  was  held  at  Bayreuth  in  August, 
1869.  The  receipts  of  the  last  year  were  stated  to  bo 
194,000  thalers.  The  number  of  congregations  sup- 
ported by  the  society  amounted  to  904 ;  of  these,  12 
were  in  America,  848  in  Prussia,  301  in  Austria,  89  in 
France,  8  in  Belgium,  60  in  Rumania,  16  in  Holland, 
4  in  Italy,  5  in  Russia,  6  in  Switzerland,  and  1  in 
Spain.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the  society 
from  its  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
1867-68  in  supporting  new  and  poor  Protestant  congre- 
gations amounts  to  2,825,879  thalers.  Aside  from  its 
external  efl3iciency,  the  society  has  also  been  beneficial 
to  its  own  meml^ers  by  furnishing  a  common  centre  of 
Christian  activity  for  the  national  Protestant  Church 
of  Germany.  Its  appropriations  are  made  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  form  to  give  permanent  rather  than  tem- 
porary relief  to  weak  churches.  See  Zimmermann, 
D.  Gustavus-AddphuB  Verevn  (Darmstadt,  1857) ;  AU- 
gem,  Real-EncgkL  vii,  67. 

Giithlac,  St.,  a  Mercian  saint,  who  died  in  714. 
His  early  life  waa  a  wicked  one,  he  even  being  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  but,  abandoning  his  evil 
ways  at  the  age  of  24,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Repton,  where  he  learned  to  read,  and  studied  the  lives 
of  the  hermit  fathers.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  on 
the  desolate  isle  of  Croyland,  where,  we  are  told,  his 
temptations  and  trials  paralleled  those  of  St.  Anthony, 
but  acquired  for  him  extraordinary  favors  and  consola- 
tions from  God.  He  died  at  the  age  of  47,  and  his 
sanctity,  according  to  the  legend,  wrought  posthumous 
miracles,  which  brought  about  the  erection  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Croyland,  famed  for  its  libraries  and  seminaries 
and  the  story  of  Turketel  (q.  v.),  abbot  thereof  in  948. 
See  Life  of  Guthlic,  l)y  Felix  of  Croyland,  in  Mabil- 
lon's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  St,  Benedict,  iii,  263-284.— 
Butler,  ZtfM,  etc.,  April  11 ;  Jamieson,  legends  of  the 
Afonastic  Orders,  p.  63-4 ;  Wright,  Biog,  Brit.  Lit.  (An- 
glo-Saxon Period),  p.  246-9.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Qiithrie,  William,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  waa  bom  at  Pitfor- 
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thy  in  1620.  He  studied  at  the  UniTenity  of  St  An- 
drew's,  and  in  1644  became  minister  of  the  parish  church 
of  Finwick.  He  died  in  16&5.  His  principal  work  is 
The  CKritHan's  Great  Interett^  with  Introductory  Essay 
by  T.  Chalmers,  D.D.,  and  Life  (Glasgow,  1850, 7th  ed. 
12mo).  This  work  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  See  W.  Dunlap,  Afemoir$  of  W.  Guthrie ; 
Darling,  Cyclop.  BibliographUa^  i,  1357 ;  Howie,  ScoU 
Wjorikiee,  p.  434. 

Gntter  OlSX,  Uwnor')  occurs  in  the  proposal  of 
David  while  attacking  Jebua,  that  some  one  should 
**get  up  to  the  gutter  and  smite  the  Jebusites"  (2 
Sam.  V,  8).  The  Sept.  here  renders  ' ^  with  the  sword' ' 
{tv  napaii^idi),  and  the  Vulg.  *' roof-pipes"  (domatum 
JUtulci),  The  word  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Psa.  zlii, 
7  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  cataracts,  English  Vers.  *^  water- 
spouts"). Gesenius  supposes  it  to  mean  a  waUr-coune. 
Dr.  Boothroyd  gives  "secret  passage,"  and  in  Psa. 
xlii  "water-fall."  It  seems  to  refer  to  some  kind  of 
Bubterraneou»  passage  through  which  water  passed ; 
but  whence  the  water  came,  whither  it  went,  or  the 
use  to  which  it  was  applied,  cannot  be  determined, 
though  we  know  that  besiegers  often  obtained  access 
to  besieged  places  through  aqueducts,  drains,  and  sub- 
terraneous passages,  and  we  also  know  that  Jerusalem 
b  abundantly  furnished  with  such  underground  ave- 
nues.    See  Jebus. 

In  the  account  of  Jacobus  artifice  for  producing  party- 
c>lored  young  among  his  flock,  by  placing  peeled  rods 
iu  the  drinking-troughs  (Gen.  xxx,  38,  41),  the  word 
for  "gutters"  in  the  original  is  onn,  rach'at^  vessels 
overflowing  with  water  (as  in  Exod.  ii,  16)  for  cattle. 

OUtzlaff,  Karl  Friedrich  August,  missionaiy 
to  China,  was  bom  at  Stettin,  in  Pomeranla,  in  1802, 
and  attracted  attention  at  an  early  age  by  his  zeal  in 
study,  and  by  the  promise  of  activity  which  his  youth 
aflforded.  The  way  was  open  for  him  to  posts  of  use- 
fulness at  home,  but  having  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  missionary  labor  in  foreign  parts,  he  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  Before 
])rocecding  thither  he  came  to  England,  where  he  met 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  and  mis- 
sionary, and  received  a  strong  Uas  towards  China  as 
his  ultimate  field  of  labor.  In  1823  he  proceeded  to 
Singapore,  and  it  is  said  that  before  he  had  been  there 
two  years  he  was  able  to  converse  fluently'  in  five 
Eastern  language^,  and  to  read  and  write  as  many 
more.  In  August,  1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Toul- 
min,  GUtzlafi^  went  to  Siam,  where  ho  remained  more 
than  a  year.  In  1831  he  went  to  China.  Between 
1831  and  1834  he  made  three  voyages  along  the  coast, 
and  published  an  account  of  his  observations.  From 
1834  to  the  time  of  his  death  l|e  held  oflice  under  the 
British  government  as  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the 
minister.  An  attempt  to  land  in  Japan  (1837)  was  un- 
successful. In  1844  he  established,  conjointly  with  the 
American  missionaiy  Roberts,  two  Chinese,  and  others, 
a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Chins, 
which  in  1860  had  forty  preachers.  In  1849  ho  re- 
visited Europe,  and,  by  his  personal  exertions,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  missionaiy  effort  for  China.  He  re- 
turned to  China  in  1850,  and  died  at  Victoria  on  the 
Dth  of  Auguf^t,  1851.  His  way  of  life  has  been  de- 
scribed as  follows :  The  whole  of  the  early  morning 
was  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  successive 
classes  of  Chinese  who  came  to  his  house.  From  ten 
till  four  he  was  occupied  with  government  duties.  Aft- 
er a  verj'  brief  interval  he  went  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  preaching  in  public  places,  or  teaching  from 
house  to  house.  He  also,  from  time  to  time,  made  ex- 
cursions to  different  places,  accompanied  b}'  native 
teachers.  All  this  toil  was  voluntary'  and  unremuner- 
ated,  for,  except  when  he  first  went  out  to  the  East,  he 
was  not  connected  with  any  missionary  «ociety.  A 
few  ft-iends  in  New  York  and  London  sent  occasional- 


ly, we  believe,  some  contributions  for  purchasing  txwks 
and  medicines,  but  the  work  was  mainl}'  carried  on  at 
his  own  coat.  He  was  a  man  of  generous,  self-deDy* 
ing  spirit,  in  seal  for  every  good  work  untiring,  and  in 
labor  indefatigable.  He  early  inured  himself  to  hard- 
ships, and  in  his  devotedness  to  his  work  of  spreadini; 
Christian  truth  he  was  regardless  of  privations  and 
dangers.  His  medical  skill  and  great  learning  often 
opened  a  way  for  him  where  few  Europeans  ooald 
have  guned  access,  and  wherever  he  was  known  he 
was  beloved  by  the  natives.  They  used  to  say  some- 
times  that  he  must  be  a  descendant  of  some  Chinese 
family  who  had  emigrated  to  the  isles  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  Whatever  may  be  the  permanent  results  of 
GotzlalTs  labors  in  the  East,  it  is  certain  that  his  ef- 
forts for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of  Christian  civili- 
zation in  China,  deserve  to  be  held  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  Church.  He  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
He  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  social 
life  of  the  Chinese,  and  even  introduced  himself  anions 
their  numerous  secret  A>cieties,  concerning  the  most 
important  of  which,  the  Triad^  he  wrote  a  memoir,  pnb> 
lished  in  the  Joum.  of  the  Lond,  Ariaiic  Society  (1849). 
He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  disseminating  ChriB- 
tianity  among  the  Chinese.  Of  his  visit  to  China  he 
gave  a  description  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  GeO" 
graphical  Society ,  vol.  ix,  1849.  The  English  gave 
his  name  io  an  island  situated  some  seventeen  milea 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-ts^Kiang.  He  wrote, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  papers,  Ohiervations  on  Ike 
Kingdom  of  Siam  (in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geo- 
grtrphical  Society  vol.  viii,  1848)  \--Joumal  of  throa 
Voyages  along  the  Coast  ofChina^  unth  Notices  (^Sienn^ 
Corea,  and  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  (Lond.  1833)  :—Stetdk 
of  Chinese  History ^  ancient  and  modem  (Lond.  1834,  2 
vols.  8vo): — China  opened,  or  display  of  the  Topogra- 
phy, Literature,  Religion,  and  Jurisprudence  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  (Lond.  1888,  2  vols.  8vo)  i—The  Life  of 
Too  Kwang,  the  late  Emperor  of  China  (London,  1852, 
8vo) : — Hist,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (2  vols.  8vo),  which 
was  also  published  in  German,  etc. — See  Hoefer,  Notta, 
Biog.  Cenerale,  xxii,  922 ;  Methodist  Quarterly  Jferietc, 
Jan.  1852;  American  Quitrt.  Rttiew,  vol.  xvii;  QiiorC 
Rev.  (Lond.  Ii,  458);  AlUbonc,  Dictionary  of  AuthorWj 
i,751. 

Quy.     See  GuiDO. 

Ouyon,  Jeaknb-Marie  Bouvxer  de  la  MoTBft, 
an  eminent  French  mystic,  was  bom  at  Montargis 
April  18, 1648.     She  was  educated  in  a  convent,  and 
in  early  youth  showed  signs  of  great  quickness  of 
mind.     At  seventeen  she  wished  to  take  the  veil,  but 
her  parents  would  not  consent.    In  1664  she  was  mar«. 
ried  to  M.  J&cques  Gu3'on,  a  rich  pcurvemu,  for  whom 
fhe  had  no  afl^^ction.     Her  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  her  husband 
and  mother-in-law,  who,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her 
confessors,  endeavored  to  withdraw  her  from  the  in- 
ward prayer  and  retirement  to  which,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  began  to  addict  herself.     Vanity  and  co- 
quetry were  her  besetting  sins,  and,  to  conquer  them, 
she  thought  it  necessary  to  purify  herself  by  "  good 
works"  and  bodily  mortifications.     She  read  lately  in 
mystical  writers,  especially  Kempis,  Francis  of  Sales, 
and  the  life  of  Madame  Chantal,  whose  self-inflictions 
she  imitated.    A  Franciscan  monk  taught  her  to  ^*  loo^ 
within  instead  of  without"  for  peace,  and  to  "  seek 
God  in  her  heart."  '  Her  donbts  and  fears  fied:  "I 
was  on  a  sudden  so  altered  that  I  was  hardly  to  be 
known  either  bv  mvself  or  hy  others."    Madame  Guv- 
on  dated  this  conversion  from  July  22, 1668.     Her  do- 
mestic troubles  continued,  but  she  could  now  bear 
them  patiently.     In  167C  her  husband  died,  leaving 
her  with  three  young  children.   Her  religious  feelings 
now  increased  in  intensity.     She  believed  that  she 
had  certain  interior  communications  of  the  divine  will. 
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bat  was  often  deeply  distressed  aboat  the  state  of  her 
soul.  In  1672,  on  the  anniversary'  of  her  conversion, 
she  made  **a  marriage  contract"  with  Christ,  and  sign- 
ed it  in  her  own  blood !  She  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Lacombe,  a  Barnabite  mystic,  who, 
from  being  her  teacher,  became  her  follower.  In  1681, 
on  St.  Magdalene^s  Day,  on  occasion  of  a  mass,  she 
says, "  My  soul  was  perfectly  delivered  from  all  its 
puns."  She  soon  after  went  to  Paris,  was  exhorted 
in  what  she  considered  a  miraculous  manner  to  devote 
herself  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  went  to  Ge- 
neva to  "  convert**  Protestants  there,  but,  finding  no 
success  or  sympathy,  she  went  to  Gex  in  1681,  to  an 
establishment  founded  for  the  reception  of  converted 
Protestants.  Her  family  then  urged  her  to  resign  the 
guardianship  of  her  children,  which  she  did,  giving  up 
all  her  fortune  to  them,  retaining  only  sufficient  for  her 
subsistence.  Soon  after,  D' Aranthon,  bishop  of  Geneva, 
wished  her  to  bestow  this  pittance  upon  an  establish- 
ment, of  which  she  was  to  be  made  prioress.  She  de- 
clined, and  left  Gex  for  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Tho- 
non,  where  L>acombe  liecame  her  **  father  confessor.*' 
Here  she  had  a  short  period  of  unmingled  enjo^'ment 
in  dreams  and  reveries  of  bliss.  Both  Lacomt}e  and 
Madame  Guyon  soon,  however,  began  to  gain  purer 
ideas  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  true  nature  of 
faith ;  but  the  errors  of  Romanism  and  mysticism  were 
too  closely  uicorporated  with  her  mental  habits  to  be 
got  rid  of.  She  preached  to  the  Ursulines  at  Thonon 
not  only  "salvation  by  faith,*'  but  ^Mndifference  to 
life,  to  heaven,  to  hell,  in  the  entire  union  of  the  soul 
with  God."  She  returned  to  Gcx,  and  there,  in  praj^er 
at  night,  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  she  was  "  the 
spiritual  mother  of  Lacombe ;"  her  relations  to  him 
became  more  intimate  than  ever,  and  gave  occasion 
afterwards  to  great  but  groundless  scandal.  Lacombe 
acems  to  have  been  a  weak  man  :  he  finally  died  in  a 
jnadhouse.  The  bishop  of  Geneva  l>ccame  alarmed, 
and  sought  to  be  rid  of  his  dangerous  jpro/^««.  Madame 
Guyon  now  wandered  for  some  years  (1683-1686),  vis- 
iting Turin,  Grenoble,  and  other  places.  At  about  this 
time  also  she  began  to  write.  Her  first  worlc  (begun 
at  Gex)  was  Lts  Torrenli  SjnritueU  (published  in  her 
Opuscules^  Cologne,  1704, 12mo).  The  "  torrents"  are 
souls  tending  to  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean  of  God. 
The  work  exhibits  the  writer  as  a  "  devout  enthusiast, 
but  principally  demonstrates  her  unfitness  as  a  pattern 
or  teacher  of  experimental  godliness."  At  Grenoble 
she  found  herself  "  suddenly  invested,*'  as  she  ex- 
presses herself,  **  with  the  apostolic  state,"  and  able  to 
discern  the  condition  of  those  that  spake  with  her,  so 
that,  one  sending  another,  she  was  occupied  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  ei<;ht  at  night  speaking  of  divine 
things.  "There  came,'*  she  says,  "great  numbers 
from  all  parts,  far  and  near,  friars,  priests,  men  of  all 
sorts,  young  women,  married  women,  and  widows; 
they  all  came  one  after  the  other,  and  God  gave  me 
that  which  satisfied  them  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
without  my  thinking  or  caring  at  all  about  it  Noth- 
ing was  hidden  from  me  of  their  inward  state  and  con- 
dition. ...  I  perceived  and  felt  that  what  I  spake 
came  from  the  fountain-head,  and  that  I  was  only  the 
instrument  of  hinn  who  made  me  speak.**  Her  expo- 
sition o(  Solomon' 8  Sonff  and  of  the  Apocalypse  appeared 
in  1G84  at  Grenoble.  Her  notes  were  written  under 
a  qtuisi  in»pirotion :  she  had  dreams,  vision.o,  and  mar- 
Tellons  manifestations.  "  Before  I  wrote  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  I  was  going  to  write,  and  after  I  had  writ- 
ten I  remombered  nothing  of  what  I  had  p?nned,*'she 
says,  in  the  singular  autobiography  whicli  she  has  left 
of  herself.  Another  of  her  works  of  this  period  was 
Moym  covrt  et  trea  ficile  pour  VoraUon^  which  was 
published,  and  rapidly  ran  through  five  or  six  editions. 
The  "  Quietism**  taught  in  these  writings  made  her 
many  enemies  among  the  priests.  In  July,  1686,  ac- 
companied by  Lacombe,  she  returned  to  Paris,  where 
persecution  and  tribulation  awaited  the  wanderers. 


The  **  Quietism"  of  Molinos  was  condemned  by  the 
pope  in  1687,  and  there  was  no  peace  or  rest  for  the 
mystics  or  their  abettors  in  Paris.  In  1688  Madame 
Guyon  was  shut  up  (chiefly  through  the  instigation  of 
her  brotlier,  the  Barnabite  Lamothe,  who  bitterly  hated 
her  doctrines)  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Paris. 
In  1689  Madame  de  Maintenon  procured  her  release, 
and  she  soon  gathered  round  her  a  circle  of  admiring 
and  devoted  friends,  among  whom  was  F6nelon,  who 
formed  an  affection  for  her  which  was  "stronger  than 
persecution  or  death."  A  storm  soon  arose :  Harlay, 
archbiahop  of  Paris,  condemned  her  writings,  and  other 
bishops  followed  bis  example.  The  outer}'  became 
general.  Madame  Guyon  demanded  of  the  king, 
through  Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  dogmatical  exami- 
nation of  her  writings.  A  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Bossuet,  F6nelon,  the  abb6  Tronson,  and 
the  bishop  of  Chalons.  At  the  end  of  six  months  thirty 
articles  were  drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  sufiicient,  as  he 
deemed,  to  prevent  the  mischief  likely  to  arise  from 
Quietism,  which  were  signed  by  Madame  Guyon,  who 
submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  censure  which  Bos- 
suet had  passed  on  her  writings  in  the  preceding  April. 
Notwithstanding  this  submission,  she  was  subsequent- 
ly involved  in  the  persecutions  of  F^nelon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai,  and  in  1695  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Bastile, 
enduring  the  harshest  treatment,  and  subjected  to  re- 
peated examinations.  In  1700  she  was  released,  when 
she  retired  to  Blois,  to  the  house  of  her  daughter,  where 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  quiet  and  re- 
pose, in  acts  of  love  and  charity,  and  in  writing  books. 
No  reproach  of  her  enemies  and  persecutors  ever  es- 
caped her  lips.  All  the  neighborhood  loved  her ;  and 
her  bitterest  foes  admitted  that  all  the  charges  ever 
brought  against  her  moral  character  had  been  false 
and  scandalous.  Her  last  will  begins  as  follows :  *'  I 
protest  that  I  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic,  apostoli- 
cal, Roman  Church ;  having  no  other  doctrines  than 
hen ;  believing  all  that  she  believes,  and  condemning, 
without  restriction,  all  that  she  condemns.**  She  died 
June  9, 1717. 

John  Wesley  sums  up,  in  his  usual  clear  way,  the 
character  of  Madame  Guyon's  religious  experience  as 
follows:  **The  grand  source  of  all  her  mistakes  was 
this — the  not  being  guided  by  the  written  word.  She 
did  not  take  the  Scriptures  for  the  rule  of  her  actions ; 
at  most,  they  were  but  a  secondary  rule.  Inward  im- 
pressions, which  she  called  inspirations,  were  her  pri- 
mary' rule.  The  written  word  was  not  a  lantern  to 
her  feet,  a  light  in  all  her  paths.  No ;  she  followed 
another  light — the  outward  light  of  her  confessors,  and 
the  inward  light  of  her  own  spirit.  It  is  true,  she 
wrote  many  volumes  upon  the  Scriptures.  But  she 
read  them  not  to  learn,  but  to  teach ;  and  therein  was 
hurried  on  by  the  rapid  stream  of  her  overflowing  im- 
agination. Hence  arose  that  capital  mistake  which 
runs  through  all  het  writings,  that  God  never  does, 
never  can  purify  a  soul  but  hy  inward  and  outward 
suflering.  Utterly*  false!  Never  was  there  a  more 
purified  soul  than  the  apostle  John.  And  which  of  the 
apostles  suffered  less — ^}'ea,  of  all  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians? Therefore,  all  that  she  says  on  this  head,  of 
*  darkness,  desertion,  and  privation,*  and  the  like,  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  This  unscriptural  notion  led 
her  into  the  unscriptural  practice  of  bringing  suflering 
upon  herself — by  bodily  austerities ;  by  giving  away 
her  estate  to  ungodly,  unthankful  relations ;  by  not 
justifying  herself,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  or  uncharitable;  and  by  that  unaccountable 
whim  (the  source  of  numberless  sufferings  which  did 
not  end  but  with  her  life),  the  going  to  Geneva  to  con- 
vert the  heretics  to  the  Catholic  faith.  And  vet  with 
all  this  dross,  how  much  pure  gold  is  mixed !  So  did 
God  wink  at  involuntary  ignorance.  What  a  depth  of 
religion  did  she  enjoy !  of  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus  I     What  heights  of  righteousness,  and  peace, 
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•nd  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoet !  How  few  such  inataoceB 
do  we  And  of  exalted  love  to  God  and  oar  neighbor ; 
of  genuine  humility ;  of  invincible  meeknest  and  un- 
bounded resignation  1  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  know 
not  whether  we  m^y  not  search  many  centuries  to  find 
another  woman  who  was  such  a  pattern  of  true  holi- 
ness" (Wesley,  Worts,  vii,  562,  6€S).  See  also  Curry 
in  Mdhoditt  Quarterly  Rttnewy  July,  1848,  which  con- 
tains a  discriminating  estimate  of  Upham's  Lift  and 
BdigiouM  Opinwnt  of  Madame  Guyou  (N.  Y.  1848-1850, 
2  vols.  12mo).  Comp.  Christian  Reviev,  ill,  449 ;  zvi, 
51 ;  American  Biblical  Repository,  iv,  €08  (third  series) ; 
NetD  Englander,  vi,  165. 

Madame  Guyon's  principal  works  are,  Moyen  court 
St  trss  facile  pour  foraison  (Lyons,  1688  and  1690 ;  of- 
ten reprinted ;  translated  into  English,  London,  1703, 
12mo): — Ije  Cantique  des  Cantiques  imterprete  seion  le 
sens  mystique  (Grenoble,  1685 ;  Lyon,  1688,  8vo) : — 
Les  torrents  tpirituels  (first  published  in  the  Opuscules 
spirituels  de  Mme.  Guyon  (Cologne,  1704,  12mo) : — Les 
Uvrts  de  VAnden  el  du  Nouveau  Testament,  traduiis  en 
franfais  avec  des  expUcai'ums  ei  des  rfflerions  qui  re- 
ffordent  la  vie  interieure  (Cologne,  1713-1715,  20  vols. 
Svo): —  He^ueii  de  Poesies  spiritueUes  (Amst.  1689,  5 
vols.  8vo) : — Cantiques  spirituels,ouemhl  mu  sur  C  amour 
divin  (5  vols.) : — Discours  Chretiens  ei  spirituels  sur  ds- 
vers  sujets  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure  (Cologne,  1716 ; 
Paris,  1790, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Lettres  chretiennes  et  sfiritu- 
elles  sur  divers  sujets  qui  regardent  la  vie  inferifure,  ou 
Cesprit  du  vrai  christianisme  (Cologne,  1717,  4  vols. 
8vo).  She  left  BISS.  containing  her  Justijications,  and 
a  number  of  mystic  verses.  The  Vie  de  Afme.  Guyon, 
scrite  par  elle^teme  (autobiography),  which  was  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  her  own 
worlc.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  compiled 
by  Potret  from  documents  furnished  by  lier,  first  to  the 
official  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Ch6ron,  and  after- 
wards to  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ferences of  Issy.  The  book  appeared  first  at  Cologne 
in  1720  (3  vols.  12mo).  Poiret  also  published  her 
whole  works  (Amsterdam,  1713-22, 39  vols.  8vo\  See, 
besides  the  works  above  cited,  Herzog,  RecU-Encyklo- 
pddie^  V,  426  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Gintrale,  xxii, 
934  sq. ;  English  Cyclopeedia, 

Ouyot,  Hexri  Daniel,  a  Belgian  philanthropist, 
was  bom  at  Trols-Fontaines  in  1753.  He  studied  at 
Maastricht  and  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  then 
became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  theology  at  Grdningen.  After  filling  the 
office  for  28  years,  he  was  deposed  by  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  some  unfounded 
accusation.  He  subsequently  devoted  all  his  time  to 
a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  which  he  had  founded  in 
1790.  The  first  idea  of  this  institution  had  entered  his 
mind  on  witnessing  a  lesson  of  the  abb6  de  TEp^e,  at 
Paris,  in  1785.  By  his  process  Guyot  succeeded  in 
making  a  num')er  of  his  pupils  talk.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  king  William  protected 
the  institution.  G  uyot  died  Jan.  10, 1828.  See  Lulofs, 
Gedenkrede  op  ff,  D.  Guyot  (Gronlngen,  1828,  8vo) ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxii,  950. 

Quyse,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  Independent  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Hertford  in  1680.  He  entered  the 
ministry  at  the  age  of  twenty  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Ha- 
worth,  who  soon  after  dying,  Mr.  Gnyse  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hertford.  In 
1732  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Ix>n- 
don  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Clarke.  Here 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  was  enlarged,  and  his  worth 
became  widely  known  as  a  scholar.  Christian,  and  di- 
vine. He  published  many  sermons,  Imt  his  great  work 
is  his  Practical  Erpodtor,  or  Paraphrase  on  the  Neto 
Testament  (Lond.  1739-52, 3  vols.  4to),  which  has  been 
several  times  reprinted.  He  died  November  22, 1761. 
Among  his  other  writings  are  Jesus  Christ  God-Man 
(Lond.  1719,  8vo)  -.—TreaUse  on  the  I/ofy  Spirit  (new 


ed.  Lond.  1840, 8vo)  i— Practical  Sermons  (Lond.  1756; 
8vo : — The  Scripture  Notion  of  Preaching  Christ  (Lond. 
1780, 8vo)  i-'Youth's  Monitor  (Lond.  1759, 4th  ed.).  See 
Bogue  and  Bonnet,  Hist,  of  Disseniers^  ii,  618 ;  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  751 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BiM,  i,  1357. 

Oymnasium  (yvpvdetov,  A.  V.  **  place  of  exer- 
dae**),  a  large  unroofed  building  for  the  purpoae  of 
athletic  exercises,  consisting  usually  of  difl^erent  com- 
partments, or  a  Bet  of  separate  buildings  conjoined, 
each  of  which  was  set  apart  to  some  special  sport,  as 
the  Sphitristerion  for  playing  at  ball,  the  Pakatra  for 
«rresUing  and  the  exercises  of  the  pancratium,  etc. 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Antiquities,  s.  v.).  This  was  al- 
most  excluaively  a  Greek  institution,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  Greek  town  of  any  sise  that  had  not  its  gym- 
nasium. To  the  Jews  it  was  unknown  until  the  Hel- 
lenizing  party  introduced  it  in  the  age  of  the  Macca- 
bees (1  Mace,  i,  14).  Jason,  the  Hellenising  higb-priest, 
caused  one  to  he  erected  at  Jerasalem  (2  Mace,  iv,  12 
sq.).  This  innovation  was  viewed  with  much  displeas- 
ure by  the  strict  party  among  the  Jews.  Wliether 
Herod  the  Great,  when  he  introduced  the  theatre  and 
amphitheatre,  restored  the  gymnasium,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  probability  is  that  be  did  (Josephu^  A  nt. 
XV,  8,  1 ;  compare  War,  i,  21, 11). — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Games. 

OymziOBOphlstfl  (rvfrvo<ro^i/rraO,  an  ancient  sect 
of  Hindoo  philosophers,  who  distinguished  themselves 
outwardly  from  others  by  discarding  all  clothing.  They 
were  believers  in  metempsychosis,  and  often  sought  to 
facilitate  their  transmigration  by  committing  suicide- 
generally  burning  themselves  alive.  They  placed  the 
height  of  wisdom  in  contemplation  and  ascetic  practioes 
to  mortify  carnal  instincts.  They  inculcated  utter  dis- 
regard of  temporal  advantages.  This  sect  furnished 
for  a  long  time  counsellors  to  the  kings,  and  stood  in 
high  consideration.  They  were  divided  into  two  class* 
es,  the  Brachmans  and  Garmans,  or  Samaneans.  Cal* 
anos,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  belonged  to 
this  sect.  .See  Fakirs,  as  also  Cicero,  Ttue,  Qfunt.  v, 
27 ;  Plutarch,  }'it,  Alexand,  c.  65 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  xii; 
Quintus  Curtins,  viii,  cap.  iv ;  Strabo,  §  712-719. 

Gypaies,  Gypseys,  or  Gipsies  (a  corrupt  form 
of  JS^yptians),  the  English  name  of  a  singular  vaga- 
bond race  of  people,  with  a  language  and  laws  or  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  themselves,  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  everywhere  noted  for  their  aversion  to 
the  habits  of  settled  life,  and  for  the  practice  of  decep- 
tive tricks  and  thieving.  They  bear  different  names 
in  different  countries.  In  France  they  are  called  Bo- 
hemiens  (because  they  first  came  thither  from  Bohe- 
mia, or  from  boem,  an  old  French  word  meaning  sor- 
cerer, because  of  their  practising  on  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar);  in  Spain,  Git^inos  or  ZinCaH;  in  Germa- 
ny, Zigeuner;  in  Italy,  Zingari;  in  Holland,  Heyde^ 
nen  (heathens);  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Tartars; 
in  Sclavic  countries,  Tsigani;  in  Hungary,  Czi^ai^oik ; 
in  Turkey,  Tshengenler;  in  Persia,  Sisech;  in  Arabia, 
ffarami,  etc.  Various  niclcnames  are  also  applied  to 
them,  as  Cagoux  and  Gueux  in  France;  Zi^Gauner 
(wandering  rogues)  in  Germany,  and  Tedders  in  Scot- 
land. They  call  themselves  Rom  (men  or  husbands ; 
comp.  Coptic  Rem),  Colo  (black),  or  Sinte  (from  Ind ; 
hence  Zincali,  or  black  men  from  Ind). 

Origin  and  History, — In  the  absence  of  any  histori- 
cal records  of  their  migrations,  their  original  ccHintiy 
and  the  causes  which  drove  them  thence  to  scatter 
so  widely  over  the  earth  have  been  the  subject  of 
speculation  among  the  learned,  and  various  theories 
have  been  proposed  as  solutions  of  the  mystery  of 
their  origin  and  histoi^'.  Some  writers  have  connect- 
ed them  with  the  Styt/wai,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(v,  9)  as  a  people  of  Median  extraction  dwelling  be- 
yond the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  2iyivvoi,  described 
by  Strabo  (§  520)  as  living  near  Mount  Cancasas,  and 
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practising  Peniaii'  cnstonu.  Others  have  referred 
them  Tarioasly  to  Tartary,  Nabia,  Mesopotamia,  As- 
syria, Ethiopia,  Morocco,  etc. ;  but  the  account  which 
^e  Gypsies,  at  their  appearance  in  Western  Europe, 
gave  of  themselres,  claimed  "  Little  Egypt"  as  the 
original  home  of  the  race,  whence  they  were  driven  in 
consequence  of  the  Moslem  conquests.  According  to 
one  version  of  the  story,  pope  Martin  V  imposed  on 
them,  as  a  penance  for  their  renunciation  of  the  true 
faith,  a  life  of  wandering  and  an  inhibition  of  the 
use  of  a  bed  for  seven  years ;  according  to  another 
version,  God  himself  had  doomed  them  to  this  vaga- 
bond life  because  their  forefathers  had  refused  hospi- 
tality to  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they  took  refiige  in 
Egypt  with  the  infant  Saviour — "  a  notion  which  has^ 
curiously  enough,  been  partly  revived  in  our  own  day 
by  Roberts,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  proves 
them,  firom  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezelciel,  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  their  wanderings  to  be  the  predicted  pun- 
ishment of  the  various  iniquities  of  their  forefathers" 
(Chambers).  We  owe  to  the  once-prevalent  belief 
that  they  were  from  Egypt  the  origin  of  the  English 
term  Gypsies  and  the  Spanish  Gitanos.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  made  within  the  last  hundred 
years  in  the  fields  of  comparative  philology  and  eth- 
nology prove  beyond  reasonable  grounds  of  doubt  that 
the  theories  above  named  are  erroneous,  and  that  we 
must  look  to  India,  "the  nursing  home  of  nations" 
(teSta  gejUkan  nutrix\  as  also  the  fatherland  of  the 
Gypsies.  It  is  now  the  almost,  if  not  entirely  univer- 
sally received  opinion  that  they  came  to  Europe  from 
Hindustan,  either  impelled  by  the  ravages  of  Tamer- 
lane, or,  more  probably,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  quest  of 
fresh  fields  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  vagabond  life, 
and  the  exercise  of  tlieir  propensity  for  theft  and  de- 
ception. This  view  of  their  origin  rests  upon  their 
physiological  affinities  with  Asiatic  types  of  men,  as 
well  as  on  the  striking  resemblances  between  the 
GypBy  language  and  Hind&stanee,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  to  those  of  many  rov- 
ing tribes  of  India,  especially  of  the  Nuts  or  Bazegurs, 
who  are  styled  the  Gypsies  of  India,  and  are  counter- 
parts of  those  in  Europe,  both  in  other  respects  and 
also  in  having  no  peculiar  religion,  since  they  have 
never  adopted  the  worship  of  Brahma.  The  Nuts  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  an  aboriginal  race,  prior  even 
to  the  Hindis.  Another  theory,  which  seeks  to  rec- 
oncile the  Gypsy  statement  of  an  Egyptian  origin  with 
the  clear  evidences  of  a  Hindfi  one,  would  find  their 
ancestors  in  the  mixed  multitude  that  went  out  from 
Egypt  with  Moses  (see  Exod.  xii,  88 ;  Numb,  xi,  4 ; 
Neh.  xiii,  8),  and  who,  according  to  this  view,  passed 
onward  to  India  and  settled  there,  and  from  their  de- 
scendants, subsequently,  bands  of  Gypsies  migrated  to 
Europe,  probably  at  different  times  and  by  different 
routes  (see  Simson). 

The  earliest  supposed  reference  to  G^^psies  in  Euro- 
pean literature  is  contained  in  a  German  paraphrase 
of  Genesis,  written  about  A. D.  1122  by  an  Austrian 
monk,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "Ishmaelites  and 
braziers,  who  go  peddling  through  the  wide  world, 
having  neither  house  nor  home,  cheating  people  with 
their  tricks,  and  deceiving  mankind,  but  not  openly." 
In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Hungary  and  Walkchia,  and  be- 
gan to  spread  over  Western  Europe  in  considerable 
numbers ;  one  of  their  bands,  which  appeared  at  Basle 
in  1422,  numbered,  according  to  the  old  Swiss  histo- 
rian Stumpf,  14,000.  They  were  under  a  kind  of  feu- 
dal leadership  of  so-called  dukes,  knights,  etc.,  and, 
telling  the  story  of  their  expulsion  from  Egypt  and 
penal  pilgrimage,  sought  to  excite  sympathy.  At 
first  they  were  well  received  as  Christian  pilgrims  per- 
forming their  allotted  penance ;  but  the  deception  was 
soon  found  out,  and  theur  thefts  and  impositions  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people  soon  caused  them  to  be  regard- 
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ed  as  nuisances  and  pests  to  soeiety.  Very  stringent, 
even  barbarously  cruel  laws  were  enacted,  and  in 
most  places  enforced  against  them,  without,  however^ 
extirpating  them,  or  seriously  diminishing  their  num« 
ben.  After  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  more  hi^- 
mane  views  in  regard  to  them  obtained,  and  measmrap 
were  employed  to  improve  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition with  some  degree  of  success,  A  society  f^r 
their  improvement  was  formed  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, in  1882,  by  the  Bev.  George  Crabbe,  and  a  school 
has  been  established  at  Famham,  in  Dorsetshire, "  in 
which  Gypsy  children  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  where  they  are  at  the  same  time  trained 
for  service  and  taught  various  trades."  The  number 
of  them  who  adopt  more  settled  modes  of  life  is  in- 
creasing, according  to  Simson,  who  further  states  that 
Gypsies  have  been  found  occupying  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible positions  in  public  as  well  as  private  life, 
and  reckons  the  celebrated  John  Bunyan  among  G}^ 
sies.  Grellman  esthnated  the  number  of  G^-psies  in 
Europe  at  700,000  to  800,000.  Simson  (p.  488)  con- 
siders that  estimate  far  too  low,  and  thinks  there  are 
at  least  4,000,000  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Gyp- 
sies, as  a  race,  have  no  religion,  and,  indeed,  are  usu- 
ally described  as  destitute  of  religious  sentiments  or 
ideas,  their  language  containing  no  word  signifying 
God,  soul,  or  immortality.  But  the  sacrifice  of  horses, 
which,  Simson  asserts,  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Gypsy  marriage  ceremonies,  and  is  still  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  vidid  divorce  ceremony,  not  only  in- 
volves a  religious  idea,  but  presents  a  coincidence  with 
Hind6  mythological  conceptions.  SeeGAKOEa*  They 
have,  for  policy*B  sake,  often  conformed,  so  far  as  nec- 
essary, to  the  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they 
roved,  but  Velasquez  says  sarcastically,  "  The  Gyp- 
sies' church  was  built  of  lard,  and  the  dogs  ate  it." 
In  regard  to  their  morals,  little  that  is  commendatory 
can  be  said.  They  are  described  as  squalid,  thievish, 
treacherous,  and  revengeful,  and  their  most  stroi^ly- 
marked  virtue,  viz.  a  strict  regard  for  the  corporeal 
chastity  (lacha)  of  their  women,  is  sadly  disfigured  by 
the  permission  allowed  them  to  employ  the  grossest 
licentiousness  in  manner  merely  in  order  to  allure 
others  to  vice  for  the  sake  of  gain  as  procuresses. 
Some  of  them  show  great  aptitude  for  music,  and  the 
choirs  of  Moscow  owe  their  chiief  excellence  to  them, 
and  among  the  Hungarian  Gypsies  are  found  the  most 
celebrated  violinists  of  that  country.  They  furnish  a 
field  for  the  display  of  the  religious  activities  of  thb 
age,  full  of  difficulties,  yet  provocative  of  effort,  and 
Christians  should  zealously  labor  and  pray  for  the  con- 
version of  this  race,  assured  that  its  evangelization 
and  consequent  moral  and  material  elevation  will  be 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  victories  of  the  Gospel  over 
degradation  and  sin  promised  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  its  conflicts  here. 

Lastffuage  and  VertUm, — ^The  Gypsies  call  their  lan- 
guage Rommany,  and  modern  philological  research- 
es prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  Sanscrit  family,  {t  has 
doubtless  received  additions  and  modifications  from 
the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  the  race  has 
sq}ourned,  yet  it  is  still  so  nearly  the  same  with  mod- 
em Hindustanee  that  a  Gypsy  can  readily  understand 
a  person  speaking  in  that  dialect — a  fact  which  tends 
to  verify  the  statements  made  as  to  the  zealous  care 
with  which  the  Gypsies  have  cherished  their  ancestral 
tongue.  Mr.  George  Borrow,  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  their  language  and  life,  translated  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Spanish  dialect 
of  Rommany,  and  in  1888  printed  at  Madrid  500  cop- 
ies of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  the  translation  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  eighth  chapter,  he  had  been  assisted  by 
Gypsies.  This  version  was  found  to  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  Gitanos,  and  copies  were  eagerly 
sought  after  by  them,  not,  Mr.  Borrow  thinks,  because 
of  the  truths  it  contained,  but  from  a  desire  to  see  an4 
read  their  broken  jargon  in  print.    Ho  remarks:  "Th^ 
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«n1y  wordB  of  assent  I  ever  obtained,  and  that  rather 
of  a  negative  Icind,  were  the  following  from  the  month 
of  a  woman:  *  Brother,  you  tell  us  strange  things, 
though  perhaps  you  do  not  lie ;  a  month  since  I  wooid 
aooner  have  believed  these  tales  than  that  this  day  I 
should  see  one  who  could  write  Kommany.* "  The 
following  specimen  of  the  version  is  fh>m  Bagster*s 
BibU  of  every  Jjand,  p.  Ill— Luke  vi,  27-29 :  "  2T  Tami 
penelo  4  sangue  sos  lo  Junelais :  Camelad  4  jires  dasch- 
manAces,  querelad  mistoe  4  junos  sos  camelan  sangue 
choro.  ^  Majarad  4  jnnoe  sos  Eenn4nelan  4  sangue, 
y  mangnelad  4  Deb61  por  junos  sos  araquerelan  san- 
gue choro !  M  Y  4  6  Boe  cur4fe  tucue  andro  yeque 
mejilla,  dinle  tambien  a  aver.  Y  4  6  sos  nicobel4re 
tucue  o  uchardo,  na  6  impidas  Uignerar  tambien  a 
furi."  For  further  information  on  the  Gypsies  and 
their  language,  see  the  following  worlcs:  Peyssonel, 
Observationt  hiOoriqueM  ei  ffioffrapkiquet  twr  le»  peupUs 
bar^res  qtd  ctU  habiU  let  horde  du  Datmbe  et  du  PorU- 
Euxm  (Paris,  1766, 4to) ;  Pray,  A  nnalee  regum  Hunger 
ria  ad  afwitim  Ckr,  MDLXIV  dedueU  (Vienna,  1764- 
70,  6  pts.  fol.) ;  Grellman,  HiOoruche  Vereuch  ^ber  die 
Zigeuner  (2d  ed.  Gottingen,  1787 ;  English  translation 
by  Roper,  I^nd.  1787,  4to) ;  Bischoff,  Dattck^Zigeuner- 
iscku  Warterbuch  (Ilmenau,  1827) ;  Kogalmichan,  Et- 
qtdete  tur  rhigtoire^  ks  Maun  ei  la  langue  dee  Cigaine 
(Berlin,  1887) ;  Predari,  Origine  e  vietnde  dei  Zingari 
(Milan,  1841) ;  Pott,  Die  Zigemter  in  Europa  und  Aeien 
(Halle,  1844-45,  2  vols.  8vo— »*the  most  wonderfully 
thorough  and  exhaustive  boolc  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  Gypsies  and  their  language");  Von 
Heister,  Etknograpkie  und  geschichUicke  Nodzen  iiber  die 
Zigeuner  (Konigsberg,  184*2) ;  Bataillard,  De  Vappoari- 
liim  etdela  dispereion  dee  Bohemiene  m  Europe  (in  5th 
voL  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  Vicole  de  Ckartres,  1844; 
Bdbtlingk,  Die  Spracke  der  Zigevner  in  RueeUmd  (St. 
Petersburg,  1852) ;  Borrow,  740  Zincdi  (London  and 
N.  York) ;  Bagster's  Bible  of  every  Land  (Lond.  u.  d.), 
p.  111-13;  Simson,  A  Ilvftory  ofihe  Gipties  (N.  York 
and  Ix)nd.  1866, 12mo);  Roberts,  Gypsies^  their  Origin, 
Continuance,  etc.  (Lond.  8vo);  Brand,  Popular  Antiq- 
uitiet  (Lond.  1842,  3  vols,  post  8vo),  iii,  45-53 ;  Thos. 
Browne,  Worh  (London,  1852,  Bohn's  ed.),  ii,  204-6; 
Chambers,  CycUipndiay  s.  v.;  New  American  Cydopat- 
dia,  vul,  C12  sq.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Oyrovflgi,  toand^ring  monie.  The  monastidsm  of 
Occidental  Europe  at  an  early  period  took  the  form  of 
common  life  in  monasteries.  Ascetics  and  hermits  wera 
gradually  obliged  to  connect  themselves  with  their 
brethren  settled  in  convents.  Many  of  them,  howev- 
er, unwilling  to  submit  to  conventional  discipline,  trav- 
elled from  place  to  place,  from  convent  to  convent,  from 
abbey  to  abbey,  being  entertained  a  few  days  at  each 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  general  rule  of  hospitality 
in  vigor  in  all  convents,  but  evading  all  propositions 
tending  to  render  their  stay  a  permanent  one.  When 
they  had  gone  over  their  whole  circuit  they  began  it 
anew,  and  from  this  habit  received  the  name  of  Gyre- 
vagi,  Isidore  of  Seville  gave  this  name  also  to  the  Cir- 
cumceUiones  (q.  v.).  These  wandering  monks  were  the 
pests  of  the  convents,  introducing  gossip  and  vice  wher- 
ever they  went.  Vainly  did  Augustine,  in  De  Opere  Mo- 
nachorum,  c.  28,  and  Cassian,  CoUatio  18,  declare  them- 
selves strongly  against  these  vagrant  pionks.  Bene- 
dict wrote  his  rules  expressly  (cap.  i)  in  view  of  the 
Sarabaites  and  Gyrovagi,  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  mention  by  that  name  in  writing.  Colum- 
■banus  and  Isidore  of  Seville  {De  eccl.  e.  officiis,  lib.  ii,  c. 
15),  in  the  7th  century,  also  censured  the  degeneracy 
of  monachism ;  but  it  required  the  rule  of  Benedict,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne,  Louis 
the  Pious,  and  Benedict  of  Aniane,  to  bind  the  Western 
-monks  firmly  to  regular  conventional  life,  thus  putting 
^an  end  to  the  race  of  homeless,  wandering  monks.  The 
later  mendicant  orders  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  repro- 
duction of  them.  The  name  Gyrovagi  has  also  been 
applied  to  unsettled,  travelling  members  of  the  Roman 


clergy.     See  Martene,  Commeni,  in  Beg,  S.  P. 

H,  p.  53  sq.  (Paris,  1690) ;  Herzog,  BeaUEncykl,  v,  438. 


Xniiott,  Charles,. D.D.,*  an  eminent  scholar  and 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom 
May  16,  1792,  at  Glenconway,  County  Donegal,  Iie> 
land.     His  earlv  education  was  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  but  he  soon  went 
beyond  their  range  in  private  study.    He  was  brougbt 
to  a  religious  life  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  £. 
Hazleton  in  1811,  and  soon  after  turned  his  studies  to- 
wards preparation  for  the  ministry.     He  was  licensed 
about  1813  as  a  local  preacher,  and  tanght  school  until 
1816,  when,  with  his  widow^  mother  and  her  eight 
other  children,  he  sailed  for  America.     Settling  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  he  devoted  himself  to  farm 
labor  and  teaching  school,  preaching  meanwhile  al- 
most every  Sunday.    In  1818  he  was  receii^  on  trial 
into  the  Ohio  (Conference,  and  was  appointed  first  to 
Zanesville  Circuit ;  then,  m  1819,  to  Duck  Creek  Cir- 
cuit ;  in  1820  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed 
to  Erie  Circuit,  and  in  1821  to  Mahoning  Cireuit;  dar- 
ing part  of  the  next  3-ear  he  was  missionary  to  the 
Wyandotte  Indians.     From  1823  to  1827  he  was  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Ohio  district ;  1827-81,  professor  of 
languages  in  Madison  College,  Pa. ;  18S1-2,  pastor  it 
Pittsburg ;  183S-6,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Confmnce 
Journal;  1836-48,  editor  of  the  Wettem  Chrittian  Ad- 
ffocate.    The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  fVom  1852  to  1856  he  was 
again  editor  of  the  Weeiem  Chrittian  Advocate.    In 
1857  he  became  professor,  and  in  1858  president  of  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  ;  and  also  edited  the  Cen- 
tral Chrittian  Advocate,  published  at  St.  Louis  from 
1860  to  1864.     He  was  nine  times  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference.     After  a  long  career  of  aniuoM 
and  successful  labor,  he  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  loira, 
Jan.  6, 1869.     "In  every  department  of  labor  Dr. El- 
liott was  an  untiring  worker ;  work  was  his  element. 
Naturally  blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  a 
cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  he  never  felt  \b\mt  a  burden. 
In  his  busiest  hours  he  M'as  light  of  heart,  and  often 
playful  88  a  child.     Mere  elegance  was  never  his 
study,  either  as  to  mind  or  manners ;  but,  while  the 
learned  found  in  him  a  master  and  the  child  a  com- 
panion, the  most  fastidious  felt  at  home  with  him  as  a 
gentleman.     To  know  him  was  to  love  him."    His 
scholarship  was  not  only  varied,  but  accurate,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  theology  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chureh  he  was  not  exceeded  by  any  theolo- 
gian of  his  time.     The  marvel  is  that,  amid  his  inces- 
sant labors  as  preacher,  editor,  etc.,  be  found  time  for 
so  much  study  and  authorship.     His  writings  include 
An  Essay  on  the  Subjects  and  Modes  of  Baptism  (1894, 
12mo)  :—A  n  Essc^  on  the  Value  of  the  Soul  (18S5, 12mo) : 
— Indian  Reminiscences,  prtncipaUy  of  the  W>m^o</« 
Nation  (1835, 16mo)  i-^DeKneation  ofRiman  Catholidm 
(N.  y.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo;  London,  1861,  royal  8vo):- 
Life  of  Biehop  Boberts  (1844,12mo):— JAe  Sin/ulneu 
of  American  Slavery  (1860,  2  vols.  12mo) :— fAe  Great 
Secession  (a  history  of  the  division  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1844  on  account  of  slaver)';  N.  V. 
1852,  royal  8vo) :— 7"Ac  Bible  and  Slavery  (1857, 12mo)  : 
--South-westem  Methodism,  a  History  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Missouri  frvm  1844  to  1864  (1868, 
12mo).     He  also  left  ready  for  the  preFs  an  elaborate 
work  on  PolUical  Romamsm,  which,  it  is  to  Ic  hoped, 
wUl  be  published.     The  Delineation  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  unrivalled  in  English  literature  as  a  storehonfe 
of  facts  and  arguments ;  it  is  drawn  from  origmsl 
sources,  and  is  worked  out  with  great  care  and  accu- 
racy.    The  English  edition  is  provided  with  a  copious 
index.— Sketch  by  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Vernon ;  Irish  h9a»- 
geHst,  April,.  1869.  ^ 

•  The  pogea  in  which  this  article  would  be  in  pl««eijJP^ 
betlcally,  were  stereotyped  before  the  death  of  Dr.  MWwu 
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